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CHRONICLE. 
^  HHHE    principal    festivity   which  in 

XJoronation  Day.    I       T      \         r-  ,  •        •  i     1     nr   t  i 

1  London  distinguished  Vv  ednesday 
(Coronation  Day)  was  the  unveiling  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen  and  most  of  the 
Royal  Family,  of  a  statue  of  Her  Majesty,  executed 
by  the  Princess  Louise,  and  placed  in  Kensington 
Gardens,  opposite  the  Palace.  Although  the  rain 
was  a  most  unkind  master  of  the  ceremonies,  they 
appear  to  have  been  very  prettily  arranged  and  to 
have  gone  off  well. 

The  Loss  of  Just  too  late  for  notice  here  last  week, 
the  Victoria,  the  worst  accident  which  for  many  years 
has  occurred  in  the  English  navy  was  reported. 
While  the  Mediterranean  fleet  was  manoeuvring  off 
Tripoli,  in  Syria,  the  Camperdoivn's  ram  drove  into 
and  sunk  the  Victoria,  with  Admiral  Sir  George 
Tryon  and  some  four  hundred  men,  the  remainder 
of  the  crew,  variously  estimated  at  from  250  to  280, 
being  saved.  Suitable  notice  was  taken  of  the  acci- 
dent in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  State  Ball 
ordered  for  that  (Friday)  night  was  at  once  put  off  by 
the  Queen's  orders,  and  the  newspapers,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  were  full  of  comment  of  all  sorts,  and  of  volun- 
teered opinions  on  the  cause  and  nature  of  the  disaster. 
It  can  hardly  be  said  that  up  to  the  present  time  these 
latter  have  become  clear,  the  accounts  being  very  con- 
fused and  contradictory.  Foreign,  even  French,  com- 
ment on  the  affair  has  been  unusually  sympathetic, 
and  among  the  numerous  despatches  of  condolence  by 
•official  persons  those  of  the  Grerman  Emperor  were 
particularly  warm,  as  became  a  British  Admiral.  Save 
for  the  inevitable  fulsomeness  of  some  writers  in  the 
daily  press,  home  comment,  also,  was  not  unbecoming. 
And,  indeed,  there  is  little  to  be  said  on  the  personal 
part  of  the  matter,  save  that  Sir  George  Tryon  and 
the  crew  of  the  Victoria  died  as  much  on  duty  as  if 
the  Carnperdoivn  had  been  an  enemy,  and  yet  un- 
conquered.  It  may,  moreover,  be  said  to  be  estab- 
lished that  in  this  crisis — far  more  trying  than 
"that  of  battle — discipline  and  behaviour  were  un- 
blemished. As  for  the  other  side,  the  moral  has  been 
pointed  a  hundred  times  before,  but  may  still  bear 
sharpening  in  a  fresh  form.  The  old  man-of-war  was 
a  float,  initially  buoyant  and  stable,  whose  stability 
and  buoyancy  were  only  slightly  impaired  by  her 
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equipment  and  armament.  The  new  man-of-war  is 
initially  a  plummet,  whose  tendency  to  seek  the  bottom 
is  aggravated  by  her  armament,  and  but  partially  and 
precariously  counteracted  by  the  mechanical  devices  of 
her  fitting  out. 

The  Mediter-  The  Government  have  made  a  good  selec- 

ranean  Fleet.  tion    jn     choosing     Sir    MlCHAEL  CuLME- 

Seymour,  who  for  length  and  distinction  of  service  is 
probably  not  surpassed  by  any  officer  on  the  active 
list,  to  succeed  Sir  George  Tryon. 

in  Parliament.  In  the  House  of  Lords  on  Friday  week 
Lords.  Lord  Spencer  had  the  painful  duty  of 
replying  to  inquiries  about  the  Victoria,  and  Lord 
Rosebery  the  agreeable  one  of  devoting  a  few  caustic 
words  to  the  almost  unbelievable  folly  of  MM.  Millevoye 
and  Deroulkde.  Lord  Halifax  carried  against  the 
Government  an  address  spoiling  a  little  game  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners  for  despoiling  the  Church. 

In  the  Commons,  Mr.  Gladstone 
having  dealt  with  the  loss  of  the 
Victoria,  Lord  George  Hamilton  made  some 
very  appropriate  remarks  on  the  lost  Admiral's 
merits,  and  Mr.  Goschen,  with  the  general  ap- 
proval of  the  House,  snubbed  Sir  Edward  Reed's 
premature  inquisitiveness  as  to  causes.  The 
Incubus  then  once  more  spread  its  wings  over 
the  House,  and  Clause  4  was  passed ;  but  not 
before  a  Government  confession  or  disclosure 
had  been  made  outweighing  in  importance 
the  passing  of  many  clauses.  Mr.  Gladstone 
confessed  that  nothing  would  prevent  the  Irish 
Legislature  from  founding  and  endowing  a 
denominational  College  or  University  out  of  Irish 
revenue.  It  was  of  minor,  but  appreciable,  im- 
portance that  Mr.  Wallace  attempted  a  free- 
lance revolt  against  the  Government  with  a  view 
to  the  proposed  retention  of  Irish  members.  At 
the  evening  sitting  Scotch  Home  Rule  succeeded 
Irish,  and  Dr.  Clark  had  the  avowed,  though  in- 
formal, support  of  the  Government,  expressed  by 
Sir  George  Trevely-an.  He  was,  however,  de- 
feated by  168  to  150,  a  result  by  no  means  a 
matter  of  course  in  such  circumstances. 

On  Monday  Lord  Kimberley  informed  the 
Lords  of  the  very  important  decision  arrived 
at  in  the  matter  of  the  rupee.    The  House  then  dealt 
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■with  Barbed  Wire,  Nullum  Tempus,  In  forma 
pauperis,  and  other  things,  old  and  new. 

The  Commons  had  rest   from  Home 

Commons,    n  i     c  i    -i  , 

Rule  tor  a  season,  and  began  busi- 
ness with  a  formal  debate  and  division  on  "  Bet- 
"  terment,"  which  was  carried  by  216  to  118, 
most  interest,  perhaps,  being  felt  in  an  on- 
slaught made  by  Sir  James  Fergusson  on  Mr. 
Birkell,  whose  defence  of  himself  was  not  too 
happy.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  loss 
of  Chaplain  Morris  in  the  Victoria  which  sug- 
gested to  Mr.  Maurice  Healy  an  Irish  grievance 
in  the  exclusion  of  Koman  Catholic  chaplains  from 
the  chance  of  a  similar  fate.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
statement  about  the  rupee  decision  drew  certain 
words  of  warning  from  Mr.  GoscnEN ;  but  the 
matter  was  not  regularly  debated.  The  Naval 
Estimates  having  then  come  on,  as  Lord  George 
Hamilton  observed,  "  in  the  shadow  of  a  great 
"  naval  disaster,"  Mr.  Alpheus  Cleophas  Morton 
showed  his  sense  of  this  by  accusing  Lord  George 
of  having  given  somebody  luncheon  at  the  public 
expense.  The  Howe  Court-martial  had  the  greatest 
share  of  the  discussion. 

T   .       On  Tuesday  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 

.Lords 

ghost  of  Mr.  Jenkinson  were  made  happy 
by  the  reappearance  of  a  Lord  Hawkesbury  in  the 
person  of  the  ci-devant  Mr.  Cecil  Foljambe,  even  as 
though  the  line  of  "  winking  sons "  had  not  failed 
after  all.  Lord  Cross  elicited  from  Lord  Kimberley 
the  not  unimportant  information  that  the  despatch 
recommending  Mr.  Paul's  scheme  for  the  babooification 
of  that  European  Civil  Service  which  Lord  Kimberley 
himself  has  pronounced  to  be  the  mainstay  of  English 
government  was  sent  out  in  the  teeth  of  the  Indian 
Councd. 

Commons  Commons  had  still  respite  from 

the  Incubus,  the  Army  Estimates 
having  their  turn,  as  the  Navy  had  the  day 
before.  There  was  little  of  general  interest  in 
the  debate  itself.  Before  it  began  Sir  William 
Harcourt — for  once  indisputably  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place — well  snubbed  Mr.  Howard 
Vincent  and  his  general  Bank  Holiday  for  the 
Boyal  wedding.  A  general  holiday  is  a  general 
nuisance ;  it  is  quite  certain  that  few  wage- 
earners  care  to  forfeit  their  wages ;  and  those 
employers  who  are  rich  enough  and  generous 
enough  to  afford  both  the  holiday  and  the 
wages  do  not  need  any  Government  action  to 
enable  them  to  give  effect  to  their  intention. 

On  Wednesday  the  pleased  Gladstonians  were  at  last 
promised  their  gag  to  play  with.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  afternoon  (for  the  toy  was  not,  it  seems,  quite 
ready)  Mr.  Gladstone  foreshadowed,  and  at  the  end 
Mr.  Morley  brought  in,  what  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour 
called  an  "  interesting  "  proposal  for  a  series  of  closures 
if  by  such  and  such  day  and  hour  such  and  such  parts 
of  the  Bill  were  not  carried  through  Committee.  The 
intervening  debate  and  divisions  supplied  useful  com- 
ment. The  two  chief  amendments  (on  the  relation  of 
the  Viceroy  to  the  Imperial  Government,  and  on  his 
control  of  the  Imperial  forces)  were  of  importance,  and 
they  were  defeated  by  majorities  of,  in  the  one  case 
29,  in  the  other  31,  or,  on  an  average,  not  quite  one 
twenty-second  part  of  the  whole  House.  This  propor- 
tion it  is  which  on  and  after  the  several  dates  is  to  be 
able  to  carry  or  stifle  without  discussion  proposals  of 
even  greater  importance  than  these.  And  the  Glad- 
stonian  defence  is  that  the  late  Government  adopted 
something  (though  not  quite)  the  same  course  in  refer- 
ence to  two  matters  of  purely  administrative  or  ex- 
ecutive detail,  Coercion  and  the  Parnell  Commission, 
of  which  it  was  the  essence  to  be  done  quickly  or  not  at 
all.    Certainly  no  Unionist  can  object  to  the  plan,  for 
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it  transforms  the  probable  resolve  of  the  Lords  to 
throw  out  the  Bill  into  an  imperative  duty,  and  is  a. 
signal  and  final  confession  of  impotence  and  wrong- 
doing. 

,   .      In  the  House  of  Lords  on  Thursday  the 
Koyal  Assent  was  given  to  a  large  number 
of  Bills,  the  Sale  of  Liquors  (Ireland)  Bill  was  reported, 
and  there  was  talk  on  other  matters. 

In  the  Lower  House,  after  some  time 
had  been  taken  up  by  Mr.  Howard* 
Vincent's  motion  of  adjournment  for  a  Bank  Holi- 
day next  Thursday  (a  motion  which  on  this  occa- 
sion appears  to  have  considerable  support  from 
City  bankers),  the  debate  on  Mr.  Gladstone's 
gagging  proposals  took  place,  and — the  twelve 
o'clock  rule  being  suspended  —  was  continued 
beyond  the  reporting  powers  of  the  morning 
papers,  till  four  o'clock.  This  was  due  to  Ministerial 
obstinacy  in  refusing  (vainly)  to  adjourn.  The  main 
question  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  a 
speech  to  which  such  merit  may  be  allowed  as 
can  consist  with  hopelessly  unconstitutional  con- 
duct. It  was  well  answered  by  Mr.  Balfour, 
who  was  followed  later,  with  great  vivacity  and* 
vigour,  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Bolton  re- 
ceived a  pleasant  exhibition  of  Gladstonian  fair- 
play.  But  the  most  interesting  point  by  far 
was  the  number  of  the  majority  in  the  division 
crucial  on  Mr.  T.  W  Kussell's  amendment.  It  was 
twenty-seven — almost  exactly  four  per  cent,  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

Politics  out  of  At  the  end  of  last  week  a  Parnellite  mani- 
Parliament.  festo  was  issued  protesting  against  the 
new  clauses  of  the  Bill.  Mr.  Lees's  failure  to  secure 
Pontefract  is  annoying,  but  need  not  make  any 
Unionist  very  unhappy.  The  rather  unwise  conduct 
of  the  petition  had  created  bad  feeling  against  the- 
side  which  won  it;  and,  as  it  was,  Mr.  Lees  reduced 
Mr.  Reckitt's  small  majority  of  sixty  odd  to  a  still 
smaller  one  of  thirty. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill  spoke  vigorously  at  Bir- 
mingham on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  and  was  well 
received  by  his  old  friends  there. 

Foreign  and  There  was  still  much  gocsip  this  day  week 
Colonial  Affairs.  over  the  Millevoye  hoax,  and  the  German 
second  ballots  were  beginning. 

Disturbances  between  Hindoos  and  Mahommedans 
at  Rangoon  were  reported  on  Monday,  with  the  occu- 
pation by  the  French  in  quasi-battailous  array  of  cer- 
tain islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  The  German  second 
ballots  were  approaching  completion,  and  there  was  a 
great  deal  more  of  the  most  exquisitely  absurd  detail 
about  the  Cocarde  hoax,  in  which  a  Marquis,  several 
Deputies,  and  a  newspaper  editor  were,  or  pretended 
to  be,  taken  in  by  an  English  Foreign  Office  document 
which  spelt  "twelve"  "  twelwe,"  and  talked  of  "  cur- 
"  rency  nots." 

By  Tuesday  morning,  out  of  a  total  of  361  members 
returned  to  the  Reichstag,  the  Army  Bill  had  a 
majority  of  1 1.  Norton,  the  French-hearted  Mauritian 
Marseillese,  who  has  gulled  or  been  suborned  by  the 
Boulangists  in  the  matter  of  the  Cocarde  documents,, 
had  made  all  sorts  of  contradictory  statements.  But 
by  far  the  most  important  item  of  news  of  this  class- 
was  the  decision  of  the  Indian  Legislative  Council  to* 
stop  free  coinage,  and  fix  the  rupee  at  sixteenpence. 

Next  day  the  results  of  the  German  elections,  which- 
we  discuss  elsewhere,  were  practically  known.  Russia 
had  revived  the  old  question  of  the  Bulgarian  indemnity, 
and  Dr.  Robertson,  the  Indian  "  political  "  who  has 
been  visiting  the  Hindu  Koosh  States,  had  returned 
with  good  accounts  of  their  disposition  towards  Eng- 
land. Golden  opinions  of  Sir  Gerald  Portal's  doings 
in  Uganda  came  from  the  German   traveller  Heir 
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jgen  Wolff,  with  details  which  show  that  they  are 
t  opinions  only.  Some  interesting  details  of  the 
ojected  Mombasa  railway  were  also  published.  Un- 
zkily  the  present  Ministers,  with  a  large  section  of 
eir  party,  are  committed  against  this  most  desirable 
aeme. 

It  was  announced  on  Thursday  that,  as  we  antici- 
ted,  the  French  were  trying  the  Foochow  game  at 
,ngkok,  a  gunboat,  which  had  got  up  to  the  city 
fore  the  dispute,  being  cleared  for  action. 
The  colour  of  news  on  this  question  yesterday  morn- 
l  was,  however,  rather  more  pacific.  It  was  said  that 
ly  a  protectorate  of  Swaziland  is  to  be  conceded  to 
s  Transvaal. 

Festivals  ^any  festivities — a  kind  of  Parliamentary 
Gaudy  at  Balliol,  Speech  day  at  Eugby,  a 
nmemoration  of  Gilbert  White  at  Selborne,  and 
5  Trinity  House  banquet — took  place  this  day  week. 

the  last  (attended  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
i  previously  unveiled  a  statue  to  the  Duke  of 
arence,  and  opened  a  wing  of  the  Children's  Hospital) 
i  loss  of  the  Victoria  supplied  the  mournful,  and 
i  approaching  Eoyal  marriage  the  cheerful,  subject 
the  speakers.  Sir  William  Harcourt,  on  the  high 
)e  about  the  Government  and  Lord  Eosebery,  was 
rhaps  following  great  examples  in  mingling  farce 
:h  tragedy ;  yet  somehow,  considering  especially  the 
se  connexion  of  the  Trinity  House  with  the  navy, 

could  as  lief  have  spared  him. 

The  Mildmay  pictures,  this  day  week,  went 
high.  A  Euysdael  was  bought  for  the 
tional  Gallery  at  2,900  guineas,  and  was  doubtless 
rth  the  money.  But  some  people  might  have  pre- 
red  it  if  the  authorities  had  filled  a  more  obvious 
5  in  Trafalgar  Square  by  buying,  as  they  might  have 
le  for  a  few  hundreds  more,  the  very  fine  Watteau. 
;  are  glutted  with  Dutch  pictures,  including 
ysdaels,  while  the  continuous  neglect  of  the  French 
ool  of  the  last  century  is  glaring  and  almost  scanda- 
s.  The  Queen's  yearlings  sold  badly ;  but  the  late 
Ir.  Abington's"  horses  fetched  a  great  price,  the 
wmous  sum  of  14,500  guineas  being  given  for 
ddler  by  an  American  breeder.  During  the  present 
ik  Lord  Eevelstoke's  bric-a-brac,  plate,  &c,  fol- 
ed  his  pictures,  and  were  dispersed  profitably 
>ugh. 

Nie  Law  Two  theatrical,  or  quasi-theatrical,  cases  of 
Courts,  some  interest  were  reported  last  week,  in 
i  of  which  Miss  Emily  Sheridan  recovered  600I. 
tn  Mr.  Penley  for  wrongful  dismissal  in  Charley's 
mt ;  while  in  the  other  Miss  Lottie  Collins  had  to 

j  for  not  having  played  in  a  certain  music-hall.  

s  hope  that  attention  has  been  drawn  in  the  proper 
irter  to  the  conduct  of  a  zealous  agent  of  the  London 
mty  Council  who  accused  a  respectable  person  of 
sbehaviour  to  a  little  child  in  the  Embankment 
rdens  on  what  Mr.  Lushington  called  "  ridiculously 
mall  evidence,"  very  sensibly  adding  that,  "  if  the 
ervants  of  the  Council  did  not  exercise  more  dis- 
retion,  the  public  would  be  afraid  to  go  into  the 
[ardens." 

Smith,  the  Scotch  imitator  of  the  ingenious  auto- 
ph  forg  er  in  L'lmmortel,  got  twelve  months'  im- 
sonment  at  Edinburgh,  his  works  being  "castigated  " 

the  double  sense  of  criticism  and  punishment) 

Mr.  Warner,  of  the  British  Museum.  Another 

pected  official  of  that  institution  has  figured  more 
iomfortably  as  defendant  in  the   libel  action  of 

ssam  v.  Budge.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that 

:ics  of  some  competence  and  no  sentimentalism, 
h  expert  and  lay,  have  regarded  the  evidence  which 

Eamsgate  magistrates  have  been  admitting  in  the 
3  of  Noel  with  astonishment  bordering  upon  horror, 
ke  Victor  of  Broglie  tells  an  agreeable  story  of 
d  Ellenborough — no  tender-hearted  judge — whom 


Games. 


Racing. 


Cricket. 


he  took  to  see  a  case  in  a  French  Court,  and  who,  in  a 
few  minutes,  grasped  his  hat  and  fled  in  shocked 
indignation,  muttering  "  For  shame  !  "  Similar  con- 
duct at  Eamsgate  might  not  be  inexcusable  in  a 
Frenchman. 

Mr.  Deasy,  M.P.,  was  committed  for  trial  on  Thurs- 
day, after  an  inquiry  (which  surely  might  have  been 
shortened)  of  several  days. 

Latham  beat  Saunders  in  their  third  tennis- 
match  at  Lord's  on  Tuesday  by  three  sets 
to  two. 

There  is  not  often  very  much  to  notice  in 
the  Newmarket  First  July  Meeting.  The 
most  interesting  race  of  the  first  day  was  the  Dulling- 
ham  Plate,  in  which  Cabin  Boy  upset  Orvieto.  The 
July  Stakes  for  two-year-olds  was  secured  by  Speed,  in 
a  manner  not  unbecoming  his  name  and  the  six  to  one 
laid  on  him.  Next  day  Eaeburn  came  out  for  the 
Midsummer  Plate  with  odds  on  him  ;  but  he  made  a 
bad  fight  with  Baron  de  Eothschild's  Medicis,  at  even 
weights,  and  the  latter  won. 

The  Australians  beat  Kent  yesterday  week. 
The  great  innings  of  Mr.  Stoddart  and 
Mr.  O'Brien  completely  turned  the  tables  for  Middle- 
sex on  Surrey,  and  the  former  won,  this  day  week,  by 
79.  In  the  University  matches,  Sussex  just  beat 
Cambridge,  and  Lancashire  very  much  more  than  just 
beat  Oxford ;  but  it  is  fair  to  say  that  no  play  had 
been  possible  on  Friday  owing  to  rain,  and  that  the 
sun  of  Saturday  made  the  wet  wicket  nearly  unplay- 
able, while  one  of  the  best  bats  in  the  Oxford  team, 
Mr.  V.  T.  HiLL,  was  disabled  in  both  innings.  In  the 
public  schools  matches,  Winchester,  though  they 
bowled  and  fielded  well,  could  make  little  play  with  the 
bat  against  Eton,  and  were  beaten  by  five  wickets. 
Charterhouse  beat  Westminster  well. 

On  Monday  Cambridge  played  extremely  well  at 
Lord's,  against  an  M.C.C.  eleven,  good  if  not  of  the 
best.  Mr.  Douglas  made  102,  Mr.  Perkins  and  Mr. 
Streatfeild  over  60  each,  Mr.  Eanjitsinjhi  over  50, 
and  only  one  of  the  team  less  than  double  figures. 
Meanwhile,  Oxford  was  not  showing  to  anything  like 
the  same  advantage  against  Sussex,  with,  it  is  true,  a 
man  short  again,  and  with  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  L.  Palairet 
away.  The  latter  was  at  Nottingham,  making  a  big 
score  for  an  eleven,  captained  by  Shrewsbury,  against 
the  Australians. 

The  rain  of  Tuesday  stopped  a  good  deal  of  cricket 
and  interfered  with  much  of  the  rest.  It  did  not, 
however,  prevent  the  Cambridge  team  from  running 
up  the  great  score  of  503  against  M.C.C.,  and  it  helped 
Shrewsbury's  eleven  to  bring  the  Australians  to  the 
evil  pass  of  having  to  make  161  to  avert  a  single 
innings  defeat  with  only  three  wickets  to  go  down. 
Yorkshire  fared  very  badly  with  Warwickshire,  and 
Oxford  with  Sussex. 

On  Wednesday  the  second  innings  of  Oxford  was 
more  worthy  of  them,  but  they  could  make  no  fight 
against  the  great  advantage  already  gained  by  Sussex, 
and  were  beaten  by  ten  wickets.  Cambridge,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  not,  and  did  not,  fail  to  beat  M.C.C, 
who  were  left  in  the  miserable  minority  of  an  innings 
and  1 5  5  runs.  The  all  but  t  win  brother  of  this  fate 
fell  on  the  Australians,  who  lost  their  match  at 
Nottingham  by  an  innings  and  153.  Yorkshire  just 
saved  the  single  innings  defeat  with  Warwickshire,  but 
were  beaten  by  nine  wickets,  and  Kent  won  hand- 
somely, but  after  a  good  and  fairly  level  match  with 
Lancashire. 

Although  all  the  five  big  cutters  were 
present  in  the  Mersey  this  day  week,  the 
Valkyrie  could  not,  and  the  Calluna  did  not,  start,  so 
that  the  Britannia  had  a  comparatively  easy  win  in 
very  rough  weather,  though  she  was  run  fairly  hard  by 
the  Satanita.    Next  day  the  Valkyrie  ran  away  easily 
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from  both,  but  they  fought  a  close  match  with  each 
other.  The  Varuna  led  the  forties.  In  the  Royal 
Largs  Regatta,  on  Thursday,  the  Britannia  was  suc- 
cessful over  the  Valkyrie  and  Satanita. 

On  Tuesday  morning  a  peculiarly  damag- 

Conespondence.  defence  of  Mr    ASQUITH'S  action,  On 

which  we  commented  last  week,  in  Cardiganshire  was 
made  by  Mr.  Burnie,  M.P.  We  should  like  to  have 
Mr.  Burnie,  M.P.,  for  an  adversary.  His  argument 
consisted  in  pointing  out  that  the  Cardigan  County 
Council  is  against  tithes,  and  that  therefore  the  Home 
Secretary  is  right  in  refusing  to  give  tithe-owners  the 
aid  to  which  they  are  legally  entitled.  This  is  Home 
Rule  with  a  vengeance.  Archbishop  Walsh  has  been 
endeavouring,  not  with  much  success,  to  make  out,  in 
spite  of  Mr.  Plunket,  to  Trinity  College  that  calm  and 
peaceful  it  may  sleep  rocked  in  the  bosom  of  a  Home 
Rule  Legislature. 

Lord  Herschell  (who,  bar  his  politics,  is  a 

Miscellaneous.  ^  regpectable  man  and  has  blushed  not 

unbecomingly  over  his  own  excesses  as  Lord  High 
Benchpacker)  has  succeeded  the  late  Lord  Derby  as 

Chancellor  of  the  University  of  London.  The  Lord 

Mayor  entertained  the  House  of  MoLiiiRE  at  luncheon 
yesterday  week.  For  the  unveiling  of  the  Shaftes- 
bury Memorial  an  elaborate  programme  was  arranged 
by  the  L.C.C.,  in  which  was  named  almost  every  one 
who  had  aught  to  do  with  the  work  or  its  dedication. 
There  was,  however,  one  exception,  the  name  of  the 
sculptor.  In  any  city  but  London  such  a  work  would 
have  been  received  with  gratitude  and  the  worker  with 
homage  ;  but  it  would  perhaps  be  too  much  to  expect 
from  the  Council  that  they  should  acknowledge  even 
the  existence  of  an  artist,  though  he  be  Mr.  Alfred 
Gilbert.  At  the  actual  unveiling  of  the  memorial 
on  Thursday,  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  repaired  this  omission  handsomely;  but 
the  fact  of  it  remains. 

The  Queen  has   had   few  more  faithful 

Obituary.    gervants   t]lan  gir  THEOPHILUS  SHEPSTONE, 

who  did  his  first  stroke  of  work  before  she  came  to  the 
throne,  and  for  nearly  sixty  years  was  continuously 
active  in  building  up  the  British  Empire  in  South 
Africa.  He  himself  anticipated  the  coping-stone  by 
annexing  the  Transvaal— a  deed  made  nearly,  but  not 
quite,  useless  by  Mr.    Gladstone's   cowardly  and 

criminal    surrender.  Mr.  Arthur  Locker,  long 

editor  of  the  Graphic,  was  a  man  of  letters  m  a 
thoroughly  good  sense  and  of  an  amiable  character. 

 Lord  Calthorpe,  though  a  steady  "patron  of  the 

"Turf"  for  many  years,  and  a  large  owner  of  race- 
horses, had  never  been  very  fortunate,  his  luckiest  pos- 
session being  Seabreeze,  who  distinguished  herself  five 

years  ago.  General  Sir  Lothian  Nicholson,  who 

died  of  malarial  fever  at  his  government  of  Gibraltar, 
had  done  good  service  in  the  Crimea,  in  the  Mutiny, 

and  since.  Mr.  Edmund  Sturge  was  one  of  the 

oldest  and  most  prominent  of  the  benevolent,  and  occa- 
sionally beneficent,  fanatics  of  Anti-Slavery. 

The  Comedie  Francaise  performed  before 
The  Theatre.        queex  at  Windsor  on   Tuesday,  on 
which  day  Mr.  Daly's  company  from  New  York  opened 
their  new  theatre  near  Leicester  Square  with  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew. 


THE  LOSS  OF  H.M.S.  VICTORIA. 


THE  sinking  of  H.M.S.  Victoria  is  a  disaster  of 
which  we  should  almost  prefer  not  to  speak. 
The  loss  to  t  he  country  is  great  in  mere  material,  and 
far  greater  in  men,  and  will  be  the  more  acutely  felt 
because  of  the  excellent  conduct  of  all  in  the  moment 
of  danger,  and  I  he  great  and  deserved  reputation  of  Sir 


George  Try  on.  What  the  country  has  lost  in  its  owr# 
confidence  in  its  warships  and  in  the  nerve  of  the  men 
who  have  to  handle  them  remains  to  be  seen.  We 
fear  that  it  may  lose  in  both  respects.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  indecent  to  express  no  sympathy  with  the 
suffering  of  those  who  have  husband  or  father  or  son 
to  lament.  Yet,  on  that  subject,  they  who  feel  most 
are  also  commonly  the  most  keenly  aware  that  in  such 
case  silence  is  best— silence  and  such  effective  help  as 
can  be  given  quickly,  and  as  quietly  as  may  be.  The 
nauseous  torrent  of  gabble,  much  of  it  from  the  penny 
a-liners  of  American  journals,  which  some  English 
newspapers  have  not  had  the  decency  or  pride  to 
despise,  will  only  strengthen  the  desire  of  everj 
Englishman  with  proper  feelings  to  say  nothing.  It 
is  odious  that  the  grief  of  those  whose  loss  is  personal 
and  the  right  feeling  of  every  right-minded  man  and 
woman,  should  be  insulted  by  lumps  of  fustian  descrip- 
tion in  the  style  of  the  lowest  sensational  story. 

As  regards  the  disaster  itself,  we  shall  form  ai 
opinion  when  we  possess  the  evidence  to  go  upon.  A 
present  the  bare  fact  only  is  known.    Admiral  Mark 
ham's  despatch,  which  cannot  be  published  till  nex 
week,  will  contain  a  trustworthy  report.     But  evei 
that  will  leave  much  to  be  finally  cleared  up  m  th 
court-martial.     We  do  not  even  know  whether  th. 
painful  delay  in  forwarding  an  exact  list  of  the  name 
of  the  officers  and  men  lost  was  inevitable  or  not.  Here 
a^ain,  we  have  to  note  that  the  comments  in  the  paper 
have  mainly  served  to  reveal  the  ignorance  of  com 
municators  writing  on  a  subject  which  they  did  no 
understand.    One  very  confident  authority  was  eve' 
unaware  of  the  elementary  fact  that  sixteen  points  c 
the  compass  are  a  hundred  and  eighty  degrees  of  i 
circle.     There  is  the  most  complete  conflict  m  th 
reports  as  to  the  time  the  Victoria  floated  after  bein 
struck  by  the  Camperdoivn ;  and  there  is  the  sam 
contradiction  as  to  how  she  turned  over.    That  st 
was  rammed  on  the  starboard  side,  that  she  turned  ov< 
and  sank  very  rapidly,  are  the  only  facts  as  yet  know, 
for  certain,  and  we  must  wait  to  learn  what  they  real, 
mean.  That  such  a  disaster  has  been  shown  to  be  possib 
adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  value  or  qualitn 
of  warships.    The  Gamperdown  has  done  to  anotb 
ship  of  Her  Majesty's  fleet  what  she  was  built  to  c 
to  an  enemy— she  has  sunk  her  with  a  thrust  of  b 
ram.    We  do  not  think  that  anybody  in  the  lea 
familiar  with  the  structure  and  power  of  modern  iroi 
clads— we  are  convinced  that  no  naval  officer— can  ha1 
been  surprised  to  learn  that  the  water-tight  compai 
ments  of  the  Victoria  proved  of  no  avail  to  save  he 
The  blow  to  which  she  was  subjected  was  enough,  ai 
more  than  enough,  to  crush  her  side  in,  water-tig 
compartments  and  all.    Whether  the  arrangement  I 
the  compartment  which  confined  the  water  as  it  rush 
in  to  one  side  was  not  responsible  for  the  capsizing 
the  Victoria  is  a  question.    But  that  she  must  ha 
foundered  may  be  considered  certain.  Watertig 
compartments  deal  satisfactorily  enough  with  leaks  _ 
a  small  hole,  but  they  have  often  failed  even  wi 
them,  and  they  must  fail  when  the  side  of  a  ship, 
ripped  open. 

Neither  is  it  surprising  to  learn  that  the  Camper doi 
has  temporarily  destroyed  herself  as  a  fighting  ship 
the  exercise  of  her  enormous  power.  Her  ram 
damaged  and  she  must  go  into  dock.  This  is  only  wl 
was  to  be  expected.  The  strain  caused  by  the  crashil 
together  of  two  such  masses— each  displacing  ab< 
i o  500  tons  of  water— both  in  rapid  motion,  must  hs 
been  enough  to  rack  even  that  one  which  suffered  le 
most  severely.  The  tendency  of  late  years  has  been 
overcharge  all  weapons,  ships,  and  engines  with  po« 
till  they  cannot  exert  their  whole  strength  excepts 
the  risk  of  more  or  less  swift  destruction  to  themseh 
The  effect  which  this  development  of  power  is  likely 
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have  in  war  is  a  matter  on  which  opinion  will  differ 
according  as  the  critic  fixes  his  attention  on  the  force 
of  the  instruments  with  which  wars  are  fought,  or  the 
unalterable  human  nature  of  the  men  by  whom  wars 
are  fought.  For  ourselves,  it  is  our  firm  persuasion 
that  the  officers  of  the  Gamperdown  will  in  war  re- 
member the  condition  in  which  she  was  left  by  her 
collision  with  the  Victoria,  and  will  not  willingly  incur 
it  again  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy  and  at  a  distance 
from  a  dockyard. 


THE  EDINBURGH  FORGERIES. 

IN  autumn  the  placards  of  an  evening  paper  in 
Edinburgh  were  covered  with  announcements  of 
"  Great  Literary  Forgeries."  For  long  there  had  been 
in  the  market  a  large  floating  mass  of  all  that  the 
Scotch  collector  treasures.  Letters  and  manuscript 
poems  of  Burns  were  very  plentiful.  Prince  Chables 
and  Bonnie  Dundee  were  well  represented.  Queen 
Mary  was  to  the  fore.  We  are  not  aware  that  the 
original  copies  of  the  Casket  Letters  were  anywhere  on 
sale,  though  this  was  clearly  a  desirable  article.  "  And 
"  what  for  no  ?"  Nobody  knows  what  became  of  the 
documents  submitted  to  the  English  Commissioners. 
They  may  have  been  forgeries — to  a  certain  extent 
they  probably  were  forgeries.  It  was,  therefore,  pecu- 
liarly easy  to  forge  them  over  again.  Examples  of 
Queen  Mary's  "hand  of  write"  are  common;  the 
matter  of  the  letters  is  well  known.  If  the  imitation 
was  not  well  done,  why,  that  could  be  set  down  to  the 
fault  of  George  Buchanan  or  of  Maitland  of  Lething- 
ton ;  for  to  detect  in  them  the  fist  of  John  Knox  would 
be  unpopular,  and,  we  frankly  admit,  would  not  be  a 
plausible  theory.  On  the  other  hand,  young  Mrs. 
Knox  may  have  been  the  forger ;  it  is  a  theory  like 
another. 

However  this  may  be,  the  recent  forgeries  have  been 
detected  and  exposed,  the  forger  is  being  punished, 
and  yet,  perhaps,  some  of  the  holders  of  his  stock 
are  still  unconvinced.  "We  cannot  pretend  to  be  sorry 
that  this  blow  has  fallen  on  autograph-hunters. 
They  are  a  race  of  persecutors.  For  ways  that  are 
dark  and  for  tricks  that  are  vain  the  autograph- 
hunter  is  notorious.  His  credulity  is  equal  to  his 
impudence  and  his  cunning.  Antiquaries  of  merit 
who  saw,  for  example,  those  dispatches  of  two  gentle- 
men unskilled  in  orthography,  Dundee  and  Prince 
Charles,  were  not  taken  in.  The  paper  was  too 
sedulously  dirty.  Anachronisms  abounded.  But  the 
autograph-hunter  will  have  his  Burns  and  his  Stuarts. 
He  was  not  warned  by  the  sudden  rush  of  materials. 
Did  they  not  come  out  of  a  writer's  etude,  which 
really  often  is  an  unsunned  hoard  of  autographs  ? 
Nobody  knows  what  valuable  MSS.  are  being 
burned  every  day  or  sold  for  waste  paper.  In  an 
ancient  town  there  is  an  ancient  house,  and  therein 
an  ancient  lady.  Legend  avers  that  she  burns  rare 
old  manuscripts  every  now  and  then  ;  strange  scraps 
and  waifs  from  these  unholy  pyres  have  actually  been 
seen  and  handled  by  living  and  honourable  men. 
Burglary  has  been  suggested  ;  it  should  not  be  under- 
taken without  counsel's  advice.  It  is  highly  probable 
that,  at  this  hour,  the  correspondence  of  Miss  Walkin- 
shaw  with  her  family  is  extant.  In  that  correspon- 
dence she  averred  to  her  kindred  in  Barrowfield 
that  their  Clementina  was  Clementina  I.,  Queen 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland.  She 
vowed  that  she  was  duly  and  legally  married 
to  her  yellow-haired  Highland  laddie.  Perhaps  she 
even  told  them  the  colour  of  the  King's  eyes  and 
hair.  Now,  here  is  a  moot  historical  point.  The  Eng- 
lish Government,  advertising  a  reward  for  the  capture 
of  Charles,  says  that  his  eyes  are  blue,  "  without 
"  sparkle."    Dr.  Carlyle,  who  saw  him  often,  says  that 


his  eyes  were  black,  his  hair  dark  red.  What  survives 
is  blond-cendre.  The  Prince's  complexion  is  as  dis- 
putable as  his  great-great-great-grandmother's.  Miss 
Walkinshaw's  correspondence,  it  is  said,  was  in  the 
possession  of  a  lady,  a  great-niece,  till  the  middle  of  this 
century.  Then  some  vagrom  man,  name  unknown,  came 
and  borrowed  it  in  the  interests  of  history.  It  never 
returned,  it  vanished  like  the  Casket  Letters,  but 
it  may  be  somewhere — perhaps  in  the  United  States. 
We  recommend  this  blue  rose  of  autographs  to  auto- 
graph-hunters and  autograph-forgers,  their  natural 
allies.  There  is  (or  ought  to  be)  in  rerum  natura 
the  manuscript  of  Burns's  Fornicator's  Court.  A 
printed  copy,  with  a  song  in  manuscript,  "  Saw  ye  my 
"Maggie,"  is  in  the  Abbotsford  library.  The  manuscript, 
many  copies  of  it  in  fact,  might  be  produced,  with  a 
little  ingenuity,  unless  this  was  the  relic  purchased 
and  chivalrously  burned  by  Mr.  Stillie  and  his  friends, 
as  he  says  in  a  note  to  one  of  his  catalogues.  Plenty 
of  delightful  manuscripts  may  be  restored  to  auto- 
graph-hunters. These  productions  seldom  or  never 
deceive  the  trained  historian.  We  remark,  with 
mingled  feelings,  that  the  smartest  people  on  earth 
(or  one  of  the  citizens)  are  holders  of  a  large  salted 
claim  in  Burnsiana.  As  for  the  forger,  he  may  quote 
the  speech  of  the  Athenian  slave,  "  Did  I  not  give  you 
"  one  happy  day  ?  " — or  rather,  several  happy  years. 
The  joys  of  the  autograph-collector  who  collects  for 
the  sake  of  collecting  (not  of  him  who  amasses  and 
uses  historical  materials)  are  mysterious.  He  has  been 
happy ;  he  has  given  his  money  for  enjoyment,  even  if 
it  be  temporary  enjoyment.  In  many  cases  he  has 
closed  his  ears  to  good  advice  from  sceptical  and  in- 
structed friends.  We  are  not  excessively  pitiful  of  his 
case.  Usually  the  deceived  collector  is  an  ignoramus, 
who  has  no  right  to  be  collecting  at  all.  A  "  Society 
"  for  the  Protection  of  Imbecile  Collectors "  may  be 
formed — we  offer  the  suggestion,  but  decline  to 
subscribe. 


THE  GERMAN  ELECTIONS. 

THE  multiplicity  of  parties  in  the  German  Reichs- 
tag, and  the  extreme  minuteness  of  some  of  themr 
prevent  any  very  absolute  pronouncement  on  their 
results.  In  particular,  there  is  some  uncertainty  about 
the  probable  action  of  the  Rickert  or  moderate  section 
of  Radicals  and  of  the  Anti-Semites,  the  latter  of  whom 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  muster  in  a  strength 
exceeding  the  magic  number  of  fifteen,  which  consti- 
tutes a  "  party"  in  German  Parliamentary  estimation, 
and  are  now  competent  to  launch  Bills  of  their  own. 
Still,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  majority  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  ten  to  twenty,  or  even  more,  has  been 
returned  for  the  Army  Bill,  and  so  far  the  policy  of  the 
Emperor  and  his  Chancellor,  and  the  curious  per- 
sonal utterances  of  the  former,  have  been  justified  by 
the  event.  In  fact,  it  was  sufficiently  evident  that 
even  in  the  last  Reichstag  there  was  no  real  majority 
against  the  Bill.  "  The  army  is  in  danger  "  rallies 
the  average  German  far  more  than  "  the  Church 
"  is  in  danger"  ever  rallied  the  average  English- 
man. And  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  surprising 
that,  given  the  actual  state  of  Continental  armies,  with 
French  Chauvinism  reviving  on  one  side,  with  Russia 
ambiguously  menacing  on  another,  and  with  Austria 
not  exactly  at  a  white  heat  of  bellicose  friendship  on 
the  third,  additional  precautions  should  seem  to  be 
necessary.  Nothing  but  the  headstrong  cantanker- 
ousness  of  Herr  Richter  prevented  the  arrangement 
of  a  compromise  at  the  last  time  of  asking,  and,  with 
reasonable  deference  to  the  susceptibilities  of  the  less 
violent  part  of  the  Opposition,  there  should  be  little 
difficulty  in  Count  Caprivi's  way  on  this  point  now. 
It  is,  however,  not  probable  that  he  (whatever  the 
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fam-martial,  ^uam-mercurial  temperament  of  his 
master  may  do)  looks  on  the  composition  of  the 
Eeichstag  with  any  particular  pleasure.  After  the 
Army  Bill  will  come  the  Tariff,  and  here  it  seems  the 
majority  is  likely  to  go  against,  not  with,  the  policy  of 
the  Government.  Nor  is  the  attitude  of  the  House 
towards  particular  questions  so  disquieting  as  its 
general  composition,  though,  no  doubt,  in  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  German  politics,  that  composi- 
tion is  not  so  serious  as  it  would  be  in  England.  The 
strongest  party,  the  Centre — for  this,  though  dimin- 
ished, is  still  the  strongest — cannot  possibly  muster  a 
fourth  of  the  whole  House.  The  two  strongest,  the 
Centre  and  the  Conservatives,  would  not,  if  they  were 
combined,  muster  anything  like  half.  The  National 
Liberals,  who  are  respectable  persons  in  their  way, 
have  a  little  bettered  their  state  in  the  last  House,  but 
they  cannot  be  much  over  fifty.  The  downfall  of  the 
Radicals  is  satisfactory  enough ;  for,  though  the  second 
ballots  a  little  repaired  the  utter  ruin  which  came  on 
them  at  the  first,  their  total  strength  will  be  in- 
significant. It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  escape 
from  annihilation  will  have  taught  them  wisdom,  and 
that  very  mischievous  politician,  their  leader,  modera- 
tion and  patriotism.  But  the  least  satisfactory  quar- 
ters of  the  House  are  those  occupied  by  the  Anti- 
Semites  and  the  Social  Democrats,  who  have  scored 
at  the  expense  of  the  Radicals  and  the  Centre.  It 
may  be  ppssible  to  hold  that  the  world  could  get 
on  with  fewer  Jews  in  high  places,  and  with  less 
of  its  wealth  in  Jewish  hands  ;  but  the  erection  of 
Anti-Semitism  into  a  policy  is  preposterous,  and  the 
personal  composition  of  the  German  party  which  clings 
to  this  policy  is  to  the  last  degree  discreditable.  As 
for  the  Social  Democrats,  there  are  now  either  forty- 
four  or  forty-five  persons  in  the  German  Parliament 
pledged  to  doctrines  which  appear  to  most  sane  persons 
to  be  the  creed  of  a  dangerous  lunatic,  and  which, 
whether  sane  or  insane,  cannot  be  carried  into  effect 
without  entirely  overturning  the  whole  structure  of 
society  as  established  by  every  civilized  people  since 
the  dawn  of  history.  Add  to  this  the  half-dozen  parties, 
or  partylets,  ranging  in  strength  from  one  to  twenty, 
who  reappear  in  every  Reichstag,  and  who,  though 
they  differ  in  everything  else,  agree  in  disliking,  for 
this  or  that  reason,  the  present  order  of  things  ;  and 
the  prospect  might  well  seem  to  an  English  statesman 
a  very  gloomy  one  indeed. 

To  a  German,  of  course,  it  is  much  less  so.  For, 
not  to  mention  other  reasons,  Germany  is  only  yet 
half-constitutionally  governed,  and  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  is  enormous.  On  the  present  occasion,  though 
exerted,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  exerted  very 
violently,  and  yet  it  has  been  successful  against  great 
apparent  odds.  And  in  the  actual  task  of  government 
it  is  more  effective  by  far  than  at  the  polls,  both 
because  it  can  play  the  various  parties  against  each 
other  and  for  other  reasons.  Yet  even  so  there 
must  be  few  Germans  of  the  party  of  order  who 
can  watch  the  temper  of  the  nation  and  the  steady 
growth  of  anarchism  without  alarm.  For  every  exer- 
tion of  royal  authority  or  influence  in  a  constitutional 
or  semi-constitutional  country  weakens  the  reserve  of 
power  for  the  next  occasion,  though  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case  in  despotisms.  And  no  one  who 
watches  the  growth  of  party  institutions  in  Germany 
can  say  that  it  tends  in  the  only  healthy  direction, 
that  of  the  formation  of  two  stable  and  sufficient 
parties,  each  set  in  its  different  way  on  national  weal. 
Pessimists  often  contend  that  the  existence  of  a  party 
system  of  this  latter  kind  was  a  mere  accident,  already 
disappearing  in  the  country  of  its  birth,  and  affording 
no  rule  for  others.  Even  optimists  will  find  it  difficult 
!<>  deduce  a  contrary  conclusion  from  the  history  of 
the  German  Reichstag  so  far. 


THE  NEW  FINANCIAL  CLAUSES. 

TO  most  of  those  whose  daily  concern  is  with  busi- 
ness rather  than  politics  the  revised  financial 
clauses  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  are  mere  matter  of 
blank  astonishment.  It  is  not  that  the  new  arrange- 
ment is  any  more  absurd  and  unworkable  than  the  old ; 
it  is  that  its  folly  and  impracticability  is  of  so  totally 
different  a  kind.  People  who  do  not  understand  how 
little  logic  has  to  do  with  the  resolutions  of  a  Govern- 
ment in  such  a  predicament  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  are 
simply  unable  to  comprehend  the  attitude,  say  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  not 
to  mention  the  remainder  of  his  colleagues.  These 
Ministers,  their  bewildered  critic  is  apt  to  think,  must 
surely  claim  the  right  not  to  be  made  ridiculous  in  two 
distinct  and,  in  fact,  conflicting  ways.  Their  chief 
could  hardly  refuse  their  demand  to  be  kept,  at  any 
rate,  consistent  in  their  fatuity,  and  not  to  be  com- 
pelled, so  to  speak,  to  put  on  two  successive  fools'-caps 
of  widely  differing  colour  and  make.  Thus,  for  instance, 
they  might  say  that,  while  it  is  no  doubt  idiotic  to 
suppose  that  Ireland  can  "  manage  for  herself"  in  the 
matter  of  finance,  still  it  is  a  form  of  idiocy  which 
bears  no  sort  of  resemblance  to  that  of  keeping  the 
collection  of  Irish  income  under  Imperial  control,  and 
placing  the  expenditure  of  Irish  revenue  under  the  un- 
checked control  of  Irish  politicians  ;  and  that,  devoted 
followers  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  the  objectors  are,  they 
do  object  to  being  compelled  to  exhibit  both  these 
forms  of  idiocy  within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other. 

This  remonstrance  might  have  been  expected  to 
come  with  especial  earnestness  from  the  Minister  whom 
we  have  singled  out  from  the  rest — to  wit,  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ;  and  the 
fact  that  Sir  William  Harcourt  appears  to  have 
accommodated  himself  to  the  change  without  making, 
so  far  as  is  known,  the  slightest  difficulty,  speaks 
volumes  for  the  estimation  in  which  he  holds  the 
measure,  and  the  view  which  he  takes  of  the  proba- 
bility of  its  passing.  Nor  is  it  impossible  that  this 
desperation  of  indifference  may  not  be  altogether  un- 
shared by  Sir  William's  venerated  leader.  The  pro- 
longed negotiations  with  the  Irish  party,  and  the 
understood  fact  that  Mr.  Redmond,  if  not  exactly  con- 
sulted, was  kept  informed  of  what  went  on,  and  made 
acquainted  with  the  terms  of  the  "  settlement "  before 
they  were  announced  to  the  House  of  Commons,  all 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Government  found 
themselves  at  the  end  of  it  all  with  no  choice  in  the 
matter.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  deliberately, 
or  at  least  contentedly,  resolved  upon  a  line  of  conduct 
which  is  not  unlikely  to  cost  them  eighteen  votes  on  a 
division  through  Parnellite  defections,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  cannot  but  seriously  imperil  the  fidelity 
of  those  English  supporters  who  have  talked  most 
freely  to  their  constituents  about  the  "  Irish  incubus," 
and  been  the  most  liberal  in  their  promises  of  relief 
from  it.  And  if,  therefore,  the  Government  have 
gone  to  meet  both  these  dangers  at  once,  it  can  only 
have  been  in  the  direst  straits  of  necessity  that  they 
have  done  so.  No  doubt,  too,  their  reflections  on  the 
Ninth  Clause  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  their 
resolve,  and  they  may  have  acted  more  or  less  largely 
under  the  influence  of  the  maxim  that  "  One  may  as 
"  well  be  hanged  for  a  sheep  as  a  lamb."  They  will  have 
to  fight  hard  over  the  proposal  to  omit  the  Ninth 
Clause,  and  it  has,  perhaps,  occurred  to  them  that  that 
monstrous  evasion  of  the  main  difficulty  of  their  scheme, 
considered  in  its  relation  to  our  representative  system, 
may  just  as  well  be  accompanied  by  an  equally  pre- 
posterous adjournment  of  the  problem  which  constitutes 
its  crux  from  the  financial  point  of  view. 

The  first  effect  of  the  astounding  change  of  front 
which  they  have  thus  despairingly  executed  has  been 
to  embroil  them  with  one  section  of  their  [rishryi 
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For  that  they  must,  of  course,  have  been  prepared,  and 
Unionists,  we  think,  would  do  well  not  to  build  too 
much  on  the  conjectured  consequences  of  the  split. 
The  amendments  of  which  Mr.  Redmond  has  given 
notice  are  in  all  probability  only  meant  to  advertise 
the  Parnellites  to  their  countrymen  as  the  only  and 
original  champions  of  the  rights  of  "  Ireland  a  Nation," 
none  other  being  genuine  ;  and  there  seems  no  reason 
why  the  Anti- Parnellites,  when  once  it  is  made  clear  that 
the  Opposition  must  join  the  Government  in  opposing 
these  amendments— and  it  would  certainly  be  difficult 
for  Unionists  to  support  them — should  not  take  the  wind 
out  of  Mr.  Redmond's  sails  by  voting  with  him  them- 
selves. But,  in  any  case,  after  they  have  been  duly  moved 
and  rejected  on  division,  there  will  be  nothing  to  pre- 
vent Mr.  Redmond  and  his  followers  from  provisionally 
accepting  the  new  financial  arrangement  which  they 
will  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  rid  of  conditions  "  unjust 
"  and  humiliating  to  Ireland,"  and  abstaining  from 
voting  against  it,  or  even  possibly  supporting  it  under 
protest,  and  with  notice  that  they  will  make  it  their 
first  business  in  the  new  Irish  Legislature  to  work  for 
its  modification.    It  would  be  safer,  therefore,  to  look 
rather  to  their  effect  upon  Mr.  Gladstone's  English 
followers  for  the  main  part  of  the  damage  which  his  new 
financial  clauses  are  likely  to  do  him ;  and  this,  hap- 
pily, must  be  considerable.    In  the  first  place,  the 
lodge  by  which  he  has  contrived  to  reconstruct  the 
[rish  surplus  so  unceremoniously  swept  away  by  the 
discovery  of  the  mistake  in  his  figures  is  too  trans- 
parent "for  anything."     No  more  flagrant  and  un- 
abashed performance  in  the  cookery  of  accounts  has 
3ver  before  been  witnessed.     By  the  simple  process 
}f  reducing  the  already  inadequate  contribution  of 
[reland  to  Imperial  expenditure,  knocking  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  or  so  off  the  already  underestimated 
:harges  for  Irish  civil  administration,  and  transferring 
he  cost  of  collecting  the  Excise  and  Customs  duties 
'rom  the  Irish  to  the  English  taxpayer,  Mr.  Gladstone 
las  found  it  easy  enough  to  replenish  the  depleted 
balance,   and   to  start  the  Dublin  Exchequer  once 
nore  with  a  nominal  surplus  of  a  little  over  half 
i  million.    But  every  one  of  these  three  financial 
;xpedients  will  have  to  be  justified   in  Committee, 
md  though  Mr.  Gladstone  has  done  his  best  to 
mrke  discussion  of  them  by  lumping  them,  in  his 
Closure  resolutions,  with  the  gerrymandering  schedule 
lesigned  to  "protect"  the  minority  in  Ireland  out  of 
ixistence,  and  the  schedule  providing  for  the  im- 
poverishment of  retiring  members  of  the  Civil  Service 
n  Ireland,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  debateable 
natters  arising  under  the  other  five  schedules,  here,  at 
my  rate,  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  succeed  in  what, 
10  doubt,  is  one  of  his  main  objects  in  planning  his 
Parliamentary  coup  d'etat.    The  Opposition  must  so 
idjust  their  tactics  as  to  secure  at  least  sufficient  time 
or  debate  on  the  financial  clauses,  to  bring  home  to 
he  British  public  their  "true  inwardness,"  and  the 
nanner  of  their  certain  operation.    Not  any  very 
engthened  discussion,  however,  will  be  required  for 
;his  purpose ;  and,  in  fact,  Mr.  Gladstone's  explana- 
ions  themselves  may  be  trusted  to  do  most  of  the 
vork  of  exposure.    His  enslavement  to  his  own  sophis- 
tical powers  is  sure  to  stand  us  in  good  stead.  Indeed, 
le  will  probably  be  so  busily  employed  in  vamping  up 
i  defence  of  his  new  arithmetic  that  he  will  have  no 
ittention  to  spare  for  the  trifling  circumstance  that 
ns  new  financial  policy  is  an  absolute  reversal  of  the 
principle  on  which  the  old  was  based. 

And  it  is  on  this,  after  all— or  on  this  and  its  results 
-that  the  Unionist  party  may  insist,  we  think,  to  the 
nost  advantage  in  the  way  of  popular  effect.  No 
loubt  the  mere  arithmetic  of  the  new  financial  scheme 
hould  condemn  it  at  once,  and  would  condemn  it  for 
ny  but  that  herd  of  unscrupulous  political  jobbers 


who  are  prepared  to  buy  a  way  into  Parliament  for 
their  legislative  fads,  by  coolly  putting  their  hands 
into  the  pocket  of  the  British  taxpayer.  The  mere 
fact  that  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  are  to  be  called 
upon  to  pay  36s.  a  head  to  Imperial  expenditure,  as 
against  a  contribution  of  about  6s.  Sd.  per  head  from 
Ireland,  in  order  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  Radicals  and 
Dissenters  may  "  have  a  run  "  for  other  people's  money 
in  the  present  Parliament,  would  have  amply  sufficed, 
in  the  old  ten-pound-householder  age,  to  ensure  the 
contumelious  rejection  of  the  Bill.  Unfortunately, 
the  electorate  of  these  days  takes  but  a  compara- 
tively languid  interest  in  prospective  increases  of 
taxation,  which  the  "  masses  "  have  been  long  taught 
to  regard  as  merely  so  much  addition  to  the  burden  of 
the  "  classes."  Yet  if  they  have  no  particular  interest 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  money  for  buying 
off  the  Irish  is  to  be  raised,  they  have  at  least 
some  concern  in  the  question  of  what  is  to  be  got  for 
that  money  ;  and  it  is  on  this  aspect  of  the  financial 
arrangement  that  we  must  endeavour  to  fix  their  at- 
tention. Ever  since  1886  their  ears  have  been  filled 
with  Gladstonian  gabble  about  "  Ireland  stopping  the 
way,"  and  about  the  imperative  necessity  of  conceding 
Home  Rule,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  the  control  of  its  own  business,  and 
enabling  it  to  devote  its  undistracted  energies  to  those 
multifarious  tinkerings  with  our  institutions  for  which 
an  enlightened  democracy  is  supposed  to  be  always  agog. 
Well,  this  Imperial  Parliament  is  not  going  to  get  that 
control ;  nor  is  it  going  to  be  enabled  to  set  about  the 
tinkerings  aforesaid.  For  three  more  years  to  come 
it  is  to  be  saddled  with  the  Irish  land  question,  for  six 
years  to  come  with  Irish  finance,  and  for  the  whole 
time  with  Irish  members.  How  will  an  enlightened 
democracy  like  the  prospect  when  once  brought  clearly 
to  its  view  ? 


THE  RESCUE  OF  THE  RUPEE. 

THE  Currency  Bill  of  the  Indian  Government  repre- 
sents a  compromise,  which  has  been  arrived  at 
after  prolonged  examination  of  the  question  and  corre- 
spondence with  the  Home  Government.    Neither  of 
the  two  heroic  courses  open  has  been  taken.  The 
Indian  Government  has  not  adopted  an  absolute  gold 
standard  at  once — or,  at  least,  has  not  precluded  itself 
from  modifying  the  standard  which  it  has  adopted — - 
nor  has  it  resolved,  as  some  of  the  more  intrepid 
economists  would  have  preferred  to  see  it  do,  to  adopt 
the  course  of  doing  nothing  till  silver  fell  to  its  real 
value,  as  it  must  so  soon  as  the  United  States  resign 
their  attempts  to  inflate  the  price  of  the  metal.    To  a 
certain  extent  it  has  followed  the  example   of  the 
countries  of  the  Latin  Union.    When  the  demonetiza- 
tion of  silver  in  Germany  and  Prince  Bismarck's  ex- 
tensive financial  operations  threatened  to  flood  Belgium 
with  silver  coins  which  must  become  depreciated,  the 
Government  of  that  country  closed  its  Mint.  The 
same  course  has  been  taken  by  the  other  nations  of 
the  Latin  Union,  which  have  thus  given  a  monopoly 
value  to  their  silver  coinage.    The  Indian  Government 
has  decided  to  cease  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  But, 
as  this  measure,  if  thoroughly  carried  out,  might  cause 
a  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  the  rupee,  and  so  continue 
the  evil  which  it  is  desired  to  correct,  it  has  reserved 
to  itself  the  right  to  continue  to  coin  silver  in  return 
for  gold  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  and  fourpence  to 
the  rupee,  and  even  to  modify  the  rate  if  it  se(  s 
occasion. 

It  had  become  absolutely  necessary  to  take  measures 
of  some  kind  to  deal  with  the  financial  difficulties 
of  the  Indian  Government.  The  immense  and  grow- 
ing  loss   imposed   upon   it   by   the  obligation  to 
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make  great  payments  in  gold  in  England  could  no 
longer  be  borne.    One  resource— an  increase  of  taxa- 
tion—is largely  closed  to  it.    Intrinsically,  this  would 
have  been  a  just  and  reasonable  remedy.    Since  the 
Indian  producer  receives,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  in 
the  metal,  more  pieces  of  silver  for  his  produce,  it 
would  be  quite  fair  that  he  should  be  called  upon  to 
pay  a  proportionately  larger  number  of  silver  coins  to 
the  State.    But  the  Indian  system  of  permanent  land 
settlements,  or  of  settlements  fixed  for  a  term  of  years, 
makes  the  use  of  this  obvious  resource  very  difficult. 
Extra  taxes  must  have  been  imposed  unequally,  and 
inequality  of  taxation  is  as  injurious  as  it  is  unfair  and 
vexatious.    The  course  actually  taken  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  a  very  large  body  of  experts,  who  have  taken  ample 
time  to  consider,  the  best,  and  even  the  only  one,  open 
to  the  Government.    That  it  will  fully  answer  its 
purpose  may  be  hoped,  but  cannot  yet  be  known.  One 
grievance  caused  by  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  rupee 
it  cannot  remedy,  but  can  only  prevent  from  becoming 
more  serious.  Indian  officials,  who  have  seen  the  rupee 
in  which  they  are  paid  shrink  so  severely  in  exchange 
value,  will  still  have  to  put  up  with  a  heavy  loss,  even 
if  it  falls  no  further.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  if  the  Bill 
does  bring  about  the  stability  which  is  looked  for  as  its 
effect,  something  will  be  done  to  remedy  their  griev- 
ances.   For  some  years  past  the  Indian  Government 
has  been  unable  to  deal  with  their  case,  because— so  it 
arCTued_it  could  not  know  from  day  to  day  what  the 
exchange  value  of  its  own  currency  would  be  on  the 
next     A  readjustment  of  salaries  might  be  rendered 
unjust  and  unsatisfactory  by  a  further  fall  in  the  price 
If  this  uncertainty  is  removed,  the  Government  will 
know  on  what  to  calculate,  and  will  have  no  longer  any 
excuse  for  delaying  an  act  of  justice. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  measure  is  reported  to 
be  <*ood  in  India.    The  trading  community  at  large 
has  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  whatever  promises 
to  stop  the  fluctuations  from  which  it  has  suffered  If 
it  answers  the  expectations  of  the  very  competent  body 
by  which  it  has  been  drafted,  it  will  result  in  the  quiet 
establishment  of  a  gold  standard.    Its  effects  outside 
of  India  can  hardly   yet  be  estimated.    From  the 
United  States  it  is  reported  that,  in   the  opinion 
of  the   Secretary   of  the  Treasury,  the  action  ot 
the  Indian  Government  does  away  with  the  neces- 
sity for  again  convening  the  Brussels  Monetary  Con- 
ference.    This  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  we 
have  heard  that  there  was  any  necessity  for  another 
meeting  of  that  most  futile  of  palavers.    What  Mr. 
Carlisle,  no  doubt,  meant  to  convey  was  that  the 
action  of  the  Indian  Government  has  demonstrated 
that  the  time  has  come  for  repealing  the  Sherman 
Silver  Act.    As  this  appears,  from  evidence  derived 
from  many  quarters,  to  be  the  general  and  increasing 
conviction  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  we ^shaU 
almost  certainly  see  that  triumph  of  lobbying  and  bad 
currency  legislation  repealed  in  the  autumn.  Ihe 
Indian  Government  will  be  prepared  to  deal  with 
whatever  consequence  the  return  of  the  United  States 
to  common  sense  may  have  on  the  money  market. 


THE  GAG. 


THOSE  portentous  deliberations  on  the  Treasury 
Bench  which  so  did  take  Gladstonian  retailers 
of  political  gossip  during  the  early  days  of  the  week 
bore  fruit  last  Thursdav  in  the  gagging  resolution  ot 
.^vhich  Mr.  Mokley  had  given  notice  on  the  previous 
Dunoon.  Its  terms  have  now  been  a  couple  ot  days 
befoie  the  public,  and  if  it  needed  any  further  explana- 
i  ion  than  such  as  it  bears  branded  on  its  shameless 
isi-o,  the  debate  of  Thursday  night  would  have  amply 
supplied  the  want.  That  even  the  Gladstomans  them- 
selves are  staggered  by  it  appears  clearly  enough  from 


their  half-blustering,  half-shivering  attempts  to  excuse 
it  even  before  the  Unionists  have  had  time  to  attack 
it.    It  is  moderate,  in  the  circumstances,  nay,  unduly 
forbearing  ;  it  is  justified  by  the  precedent  of  1887  ; 
it  is  a  great  improvement  upon  that  precedent ;  it  does 
not  need  justification  by  any  precedent ;  and  it  might 
have  been  so  much  more  severe  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
chosen  to  make  it  so.    In  his  wisdom  and  leniency 
he  has  not  insisted,  as  he  might  have  done,  on  apply- 
ing the  Closure  to  the  whole  Bill  at  a  certain  date,  but 
has  cut  it  up  into  extremely  unequal  lengths,  and  has 
allotted  an  equal  period  of  time  to  the  discussion  ot 
each  section.    Even   such  is  the  moderation  and 
leniency  of  the  domestic  cat,  who,  instead  of  killing 
the  captive  mouse  at  one  stroke,  kindly  allows  it  a 
series  of  little  runs  before  applying  the  Closure  for  the 
last  time.    If  the  Opposition  do  not  appreciate  the 
consideration  which  the  Prime  Minister  has  shown  in 
gagginc  them  once  a  week  for  a  month,  instead  ot 
waiting  the  month  before  muzzling  them  once  for  all 
that  only  shows  how  blinded  they  are  by  prejudice  and 
hold  completely  wasted  upon  them  are  the  virtues  of  that 
great  and  good  man  whose  right  to  spend  his  last  days 
in  destroying  the  country  which  has  rejected  him 
they  have  had  the  presumption  to  contest. 

As  to  the  Prime  Minister's  own  defence  of  his 
motion,  it  was  worthy  of  the  proposal  to  which  it  re- 
lated    The  argumentative  hardihood  of  the  one  was 
in  perfect  keeping  with  the  practical  brutality  of  the 
other    Mr  Gladstone,  indeed,  had,  and  has  long  had, 
but  one  plea  for  the  coercion  of  Parliament  into 
swallowing  the  Home  Rule  Bill  whole,  as  it  was  from 
the  first  evident  that  it  must  be  swallowed  if  the  pro- 
cess was  to  be  accomplished  this  year  at  all ;  and  that 
is  a  plea  which  would  be  equally  available  for  a  measure 
purporting  to  abolish  the  Monarchy,  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  Church  of  England,  and  a  few  other  of  the  still  survi- 
ving institutions  of  the  country.  Stripped  of  its  clotning 
of  Gladstonian  verbiage,  the  argument  comes  to  this  ; 
that  if  the  Government  of  the  day  propounds  a  legis- 
lative project  so  strenuously  opposed  and  open  to  so 
many  objections  that  it  threatens  to  occupy  more  time 
than  such  Government  find  convenient  to  allow  to  it,; 
they  are  justified  in  compelling  the  Opposition  to  pm 
the  residue  of  their  objections  in  their  pockets,  and 
accept  the  Bill  undiscussed. 

This  was  literally  all  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  justifica- 
tion of  his  motion  amounted  to,  and  he  left  Mr, 
Balfour,  therefore,  with  practically  nothing  to  answer, 
All  that  the  Leader   of  the  Opposition   could  dc 
—but  this  he  did  most  effectually— was  to  formulate 
one  by  one  the  assumptions  on  which  alone  such  s 
motion  could  be  justified,  and  one  by  one  to  rebut 
them     There  ought  to  be  a  real  urgency  for  the  pass- 
ing  0f  the  Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
course  of  this  Session;  and  the  Government  ought  J 
be  able  to  show  that  the  previous  debate  has  beer 
obstructive.    As  Mr.  Balfour  showed  in  a  few  con- 
temptuous words,  there  is  no  such  urgency  in  the  case 
there  is  no  question  of  public  necessity  involv  ed  bu 
only  one  of  party  expediency,  its  motive,  indeed 
having  been  admitted  with  cynical  frankness  by  Mi 
Gladstone  himself  in  his  reference  to  the  pledge 
of  his  party-that  is,  of  his  teetotallers   and  Dis 
sentersito  legislate  on  at  least  some  »  British  que 
'<  tions  "  within  the  year.    So  that  the  '<  urgency  c 
the  present  state  of  affairs  in  Parliament- an  urgenc. 
so  extreme  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  be  calle 
upon  to  dissolve  the  legislative  Union  of  the  th  e 
Kingdoms  without  discussion-is  yet  notso  excessive  bu 
that'the  Government  will  manage  to  hnd  time  to  tak 
up  some  of  the  suspended  legislative  fads  of  their  >ur 
porters.    A  more  impudent  pretext   for  coercing 
deliberative  body  was  never  put  forward,  unless  ir 
deed  it  be  the  contention   (which  Mr.  GladstoN 
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leaves,  it  is  to  be  observed,  to  his  apologists  in 
the  press  to  advance,  and  carefully  refrains  from 
hazarding  himself)  that  the  amendments  to  the  Bill 
have  been  merely  obstructive  or  have  been  debated  at 
obstructive  length.  Of  this,  too,  Mr.  Balfour  dis- 
posed conclusively,  and  by  chapter  and  verse,  in  his 
very  eloquent  and  inspiriting  speech  on  Thursday 
night.  But  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  for  the  Oppo- 
sition the  merely  defensive  attitude  is  inappropriate. 
Mr.  Balfour  was  at  his  best  in  examining  the  allot- 
ments of  time,  and  considering  them  with  reference  to 
the  matter  to  be  discussed  within  their  limits — a  process 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  highly  mirth-moving  were 
it  not  for  the  indignation  which  it  provokes.  But  the 
course  of  the  Opposition  is  clear ;  to  pursue  the  debate 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  if  no  Closure  resolu- 
tion had  been  passed,  and  to  see  how  Englishmen  and 
Scotchmen  will  relish  the  spectacle  of  a  majority  of 
their  representatives  sitting  gagged  and  helpless,  while 
they  themselves  are  being  taxed  for  the  privilege  of 
seeing  their  most  cherished  institutions  destroyed  by  a 
politically-corrupt  minority  of  British  members  work- 
ing under  the  double  thong  of  an  Irish  faction. 


THE  DEBATE  ON  THE  GAG. 

THE  actual  proceedings  on  the  proposal  to  gag 
critics  of  the  new  financial  clauses,  which  is  offi- 
cially called  the  Closure  Kesolution,  must  be  described 
as  a  debate  merely  for  want  of  a  more  accurate  word. 
The  language  has  not  yet  been  enriched  with  a  special 
term  for  the  peculiar  modification  of  Parliamentary  dis- 
cussion, which  it  is  the  triumph  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
old  age  to  have  introduced.  One  grudges  to  use 
the  word  debate  of  an  encounter  in  which  one  side 
produced  a  speech  or  two  of  assertion  and  the 
other  all  the  arguments.  The  debate,  then  (so 
the  word  must  be  used),  of  Thursday  night  con- 
formed strictly  to  the  new  Gladstonian  pattern. 
Mr.  Gladstone  opened  with  a  solemn  speech  of 
assertion.  Much  later  in  the  evening — about  mid- 
night, in  fact — Sir  William  Harcourt  made  a  very 
jerky  and  flippant  speech  of  assertion.  Between  and 
around  the  two  came  the  arguments  of  the  Opposition. 
In  considering  the  merits  of  the  Ministerial  contribu- 
tions to  the  talk  of  the  evening,  it  would  not  be  unfair 
to  praise  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  as  being, 
on  the  whole,  more  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  Mr. 
Gladstone  did  endeavour  to  preserve  some  appear- 
ance of  appealing  to  argument  and  reason.  Sir  W. 
Harcourt  stated  the  crude  fact  quite  briskly.  He 
simply  said  that  the  Bill  must  be  rattled  along 
somehow  by  the  use  of  the  majority,  and  that  it  is 
useless  to  talk.  It  was  really  needless  to  say  more  to 
members,  who  know  well  that,  unless  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  can  be  hustled  through,  they  cannot  attain  that 
object  of  their  desires  which  was  so  exactly  defined  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain  as  "a  little  spare  time  in  which 
"  they  can  ruin  the  publican,  disestablish  a  couple 
"  of  Churches,  and  doctor  the  electorate  in  order 
"  that  they  may,  somehow  or  other,  get  a  second 
"  majority."  The  conduct  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  sup- 
porters was,  for  the  most  part,  worthy  of  the  tactics  of 
their  leader.  They  sat  in  dogged  silence  under  the 
arguments  of  Mr.  Balfour,  and  were  only  now  and 
then  maddened  by  the  long  lash  of  Mr.  Chamberlain 
into  interruptions  which  infallibly  brought  upon  them 
fresh  and  worse  castigation. 

Upon  such  followers  and  such  leaders  the  arguments 
of  the  Opposition  would  naturally  fail  to  produce  any 
effect.  They  have  been  taught,  however,  by  their 
failure  to  avert  an  adjournment  of  the  debate  that  the 
successful  use  of  brute  numbers  implies  the  command 
of  much  larger  numbers.  The  big  battalions  must  be 
very  big  if  they  are  to  compensate  for  want  of  brain?, 


total  disregard  of  the  conditions  of  the  fight,  and  the 
presence  in  the  ranks  of  a  discontented  element 
tending  to  become  mutinous,  though  it  has  not 
yet  advanced  beyond  persistent  malingering  and 
lagging  behind.  Now,  to  judge  by  the  voting  list 
on  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell's  amendment,  the  balance  of 
numbers  on  which  the  Ministry  relies  for  the  purpose 
of  bearing  down  all  opposition  amounts  to  four  per 
cent.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  Ministry  to  adopt 
seriously  Joseph  de  Maistre's  reduction  of  the  whole 
doctrine  of  the  right  of  a  majority  to  an  absurdity — 
it  may  suit  them  to  say,  since  we  are  fifty-one  and  you 
are  fifty,  you  must  give  way  to  us,  and  that  at  once, 
or  so  soon  as  we  call  upon  you  to  do  it.  Acting 
on  this  principle,  all  the  Gladstonian  majority  has  to 
do  is  to  draw  up  its  list  of  Bills,  give  a  week  for 
the  proceedings  on  each,  and  order  them  to  be 
registered  quia  nominor  "  Bare  Majority."  Unluckily 
for  it  the  fifty-one  can  hardly  collar  the  fifty,  unless 
these  last  are  disposed  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
collared.  The  Ministerial  majority  ought  by  this  time 
to  be  aware  that  this  is  not  the  disposition  of  the 
Unionist  minority.  If  they  were  not  taught  by  the 
utter  failure  of  the  attempt  to  force  on  the  second 
reading  before  Easter,  they  must  know  it  now.  In  the 
meantime — as  Mr.  Balfour  put  it  on  Thursday  night — 
the  case  is  before  the  country ;  and  it  is  before  it,  we 
may  add,  in  the  masterly  speeches  of  himself  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  It  is  a  very  simple  case.  Here  is  a  bare 
majority  of  about  four  per  cent,  of  the  whole  House  of 
Commons,  which  is  endeavouring  to  force  on,  with  a 
mere  show  of  debate,  an  unprecedented  Bill  which, 
aims  at  no  less  than  the  creation  of  a  new  Constitution 
for  the  United  Kingdom.  A  great  part  of  the  Bill — the 
part  containing  all  the  financial  clauses,  by  which  every 
man's  interests  will  be  affected — has  been  sprung  on  the 
House  within  the  last  few  days.  This  portion  of  the 
measure  is  to  be  disposed  of,  with  a  bundle  of  other 
clauses,  in  a  day  or  two,  and  with  no  debate.  It  will 
be  strange  if,  with  this  before  it,  the  country  is  in- 
dignant at  learning  that  the  Opposition  does  not  accept 
Sir  W.  Harcourts  view  of  the  fair  limit  of  debate. 


WHIST ! 

WHAT   is  more   noisome  than  Noise  1    A  constant, 
source  of  delight  to  the  savage  and  the  infant,  it  is 
distracting  to  the  sensitive  ear. 

Some  minds  by  nature  are  averse  to  noise, 
And  hate  the  tumult  halt'  the  world  enjoys, 

wrote  Cowper,  in  Retirement.  Poor  Mr.  Carlyle  made 
Chelsea  vocable  with  his  complaints  of  it.  His  truly 
greatest  aspiration  long  was  to  get  away,  away,  where  he 
would  be  free  of  his  unendurable,  intolerable  sufferings  from 
noises  ;  and  so  recover  a  little  health.  Herein  he  had  with 
him  one  he  recked  little  of — Schopenhauer — who  blessed 
and  envied  the  American  followers  of  the  English  Anna 
Lee  (ribalde  Shakers)  for  their  rule  of  avoiding  all  needless 
racket,  such  as  household  clattering,  whip-cracking — the 
French  automedon's  ideal  of  perfect  driving — the  slamming 
of  doors,  and  even  loud  talking.  In  Cotgrave's  time(i6n) 
the  French  noise — whence  ours — meant  "  a  brabble,  brawl, 
debate,"  as  well  as  a  sound  :  — 

Grand  chercheur  de  noise, 
C'est  le  seigneur  dAmboise, 

alias  le  brave  Bussy.  The  English  Rogue  (1668)  feelingly 
describes  a  crew  of  canting  beggars,  and  says  they  made 
such  a  confused  noyse  with  their  gablfng  that  the  melody  of 
a  dozen  oyster-wives  at  Billingsgate,  the  scolding  at  ten 
conduits,  and  the  gossipings  of  fifteen  bake-houses  were  not 
comparable  unto  it.  This  bears  out  Cotgrave,  though  the 
French  noise  meant  very  early  shouting  and  uproar.  Gossip- 
ing was  a  word  too  beggarly  for  Wordsworth,  who  would 
have  it  more  statelier  as  "  personal  talk. '  Better,  quoth 
he- 
Better  than  such  discourse  doth  silence — 
Long  barren  silence — square  with  my  desire. 
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And  to  go  back  to  the  Rogue — for  that  Richard  Head 
was  a  noticeable  man  enough  in  his  way — nothing  more 
recommends  a  man  than  a  silent  tongue,  a  fair  complacential 
carriage,  and  a  faithful  heart.  This,  however,  was  put  into 
the  mouth  of  a  sneaking  picaron,  and  Stille  Wasser  griinden 
tie/,  as  well  as  our  own  form  of  it,  carries  a  bad,  unpleasant 
sense  with  it — a  sense  of  possible  danger  to  him  who  watches 
deepness  in  another.  Indeed,  when  well  examined,  most  of 
the  stock  phrases  in  praise  of  silence  turn  out  to  belong  to 
the  score  of  the  second  fiddle.  "  Que  faut-il  done  faire  1 " 
said  Pangloss.  "  Te  taire,"  said  the  Moslem  dervish,  in  a 
land  of  despotism.  Xenocrates  is  credited  with  the  saying 
that  he  had  often  been  sony  he  spoke,  but  never  that  he 
held  his  tongue  ;  and  Phryne  did  not  think  too  much  of 
Xenocrates.  Silence  is  a  gold  Mohur,  speech  but  a  falling 
rupee,  is  a  motto  of  the  oppressed.  Another,  a  Corean  one, 
is,  "  Speech  has  no  legs,  yet  it  travels  thousands  and 
thousands  of  K."  "I  don't  know"  is  one  word,  say  the 
Chinese  Tartars,  "  I  know  "  is  ten,  because  it  leads  on  to 
further  harrying.  If  the  hen  didn't  cackle,  no  one  would 
know  she  had  laid  an  egg ;  and  thereanent  one  never 
ceases  wondering  why  French  prisoners  will  persist  in 
answering  their  bullying  judges,  who  still  keep  up  the  old 
traditions  of  the  stool  of  torture  in  everything  but  the 
instruments  thereof.  Silent  as  the  grave  ceased  to  be  true 
since  modern  chemistry  has  studied  poisons. 

A  still  tongue  makes  a  wise  head.  But  does  it,  though  1 
It  oftener  makes  a  foolish  one  pass  in  a  crowd ;  and  one 
Goldsmith  talked  like  poor  Poll.  The  plain  man's  view  of 
the  matter  is  better  stated  as 

Ileureux  celui  qui  parle  bien,  et  qui  sait  bien  se  taire. 

Carlyle's  "  doctrine  of  the  greatness  and  fruitfulness  of 
Silence "  remained  a  mere  vociferation  for  John  Sterling. 
"  Yes,  truly,"  he  would  say,  "  if  you  be  allowed  to  proclaim 
quiet  by  cannon-salvoes."  The  Rejected  Addresses  had 
the  same  idea  long  ago  ; — 

He  who  in  quest  of  silence  "  Silence  !  "  hoots, 
Is  apt  to  make  the  hubbub  he  imputes. 

As  Mazzini  (and  Mrs.  Carlyle)  neatly  said  of  redoubting 
Thomas,  he  loved  silence  platonically — he  "  with  such  a 
gift  to  speak,"  as  he  would  inconsistently  boast. 

Least  said  soonest  mended  is  all  very  well  as  a  copy- 
line,  so  far  as  it  goes  ;  but  listen  to  the  oldest  Parliamentary 
tongues,  that  never  told  a  he  (as  they  say  in  the  nursery) ; 
the  more  they  talk,  the  less  they  say.  Language  spouts 
forth  to  overwhelm  and  smother  thought — not  merely  to 
disguise  it,  as  Talleyrand  and  Voltaire  [Dialogue  du  Chapon 
et  de  la  Poularde)  said ;  or  to  conceal  our  wants,  as  Gold- 
smith said  in  The  Bee  of  20th  October  1759 ;  or  for  all  uses 
except  the  indication  of  the  mind,  as  Swift  had  it.  And  to 
go  on  emarginating,  this  idea  is  currently  reported  to  be 
also  in  a  couplet  of  Young's,  somewhere.  But  we  might  go 
back  a  good  deal  further  than  any  of  these,  to  a  saying  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana  ;  that  if  Palamedes 
invented  letters,  it  was  not  only  that  mankind  might  be 
enabled  to  transmit  what  they  wrote,  but  also  to  refrain 
from  writing  what  should  not  be  transmitted.  This  would 
have  made  an  excellent  motto  for  the  volumes  of  Talley- 
rand's own  Memoires. 

The  gift  of  speech,  said  another  apostle  of  abstinence,  is 
middling  good,  but  the  gift  of  speeches  is  the  devil  and  all. 
And  the  tale  about  the  Athenians  giving  Demosthenes  a 
pension  to  hold  his  tongue  is  pleasing.  Darwin,  to  whom 
one  does  not  mechanically  turn  for  a  good  story,  has  a 
tolerable  one  about  "  a  small  dinner-party  given  in  honour 
of  an  extremely  shy  man,  who,  when  he  rose  to  return 
thanks,  rehearsed  his  speech,  which  he  had  evidently  learnt 
by  heart,  in  absolute  silence ;  and  did  not  utter  one 
single  word  of  it,  though  he  gesticulated  as  if  he  had 
been  speaking  with  much  emphasis."  If  we  wanted  an 
apt  quotation  here,  we  might  turn  to  the  nervous  Cowper's 
Conversation,  and  the  lines  : — 

Our  sensibilities  are  so  acute, 

The  fear  of  being  silent  makes  us  mute. 

Or,  as  Boileau  pumice-stoned  it : — 

Souvent  la  peur  d'un  mal  nous  conduit  dans  un  pirc. 

Menage's  intimate  friend,  Emery  Bigot,  was  an  instanco 
of  silence  carried  almost  to  muteness.  He  spoke  so  very 
little  that  ho  never  by  any  chance  mentioned  what  ho  was 
going  to  do.  "  Le  secret  d'etre  ennuyeux,  e'est  de  tout 
dire,"  wrote  Voltaire  long  afterwards.  Bigot  made  up  for 
it  by  being  a  terrible  slugger  at  cataloguing  in  the  Greek. 


Darwin's  anecdote  ought  for  the  future  to  be  leashed  and 
slipped  with  Pope's  : — 

There  lived  in  primo  Georgii  (they  record) 
A  worthy  member,  no  small  fool,  a  Lord ; 
Who,  tho'  the  House  was  up,  delighted  sate, 
Heard,  noted,  answered,  as  in  full  debate. 

One  of  the  least  concealed  of  our  English  nuisances  is  the 
"  noise  of  music."  Truly  is  "  this  isle  full  of  noises  and 
sounds,"  which  are  by  no  means  "sweet  airs  that  give 
delight  and  hurt  not."  There  is  no  glozing  of  this  over, 
no  hushing  it  up,  in  a  land  of  marrow-bones  and  cleavers, 
and  salvation  by  brass  band.  "When  Queen  Bess  entered 
London  in  1558,  "a  noise  of  instruments"  stood  on  a 
richly-furnished  scaffold  "  near  unto  Fanchurch,"  and  as 
her  Grace  passed  by  the  Conduit — how  oddly  this  strikes 
in  with  the  scolding  a  while  ago — there  was  "  a  noise 
of  loud  instruments  upon  the  top  thereof."  Sneak's  noise 
(or  band)  was  affectioned  by  Mistress  Tearsheet  ;  and 
some  similar  damsel  in  The  English  Rogue  "  sent  for  a  noise 
of  Musick,  ordering  them  to  play  in  the  next  room."  The 
loud  noise — source  of  constant  delight  to  the  savage — is  here 
indisputably  the  leading  indication,  and  not  the  melody,  un- 
happily. The  power  of  the  instruments,  and  the  power  of 
lung  and  elbow  with  which  they  are  sawed  and  blown  and 
banged  to  ear-bursting,  form  the  dear  pastime  of  all  con- 
cerned. A  leading  note  of  maladroit  ignorance,  said 
Schopenhauer — it  is  not  often  we  quote  him  twice  in  a 
column — is  to  be  found  in  the  meaningless  runs  and  flourishes 
of  bad  music,  with  its  clangour,  which  aims  at  nothing  but 
noise.  The  protest  against  it  is  ever  so  old.  "  What  you 
talk  about  is  music,"  said  the  Confucian  disciple  Shang, 
"  but  what  you  like  is  noise  !  " 

The  noises  of  certain  domesticated  birds  are  as  bad  as  the 
"  cruel  clarions,"  and  ought  to  be  pursued  by  penal  laws. 
Macaw  and  manslaughter,  crime  and  canary-bird,  should  go 
together  in  the  code,  and  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  annoyance. 
Consider  Carlyle's  pictures  (by  Mrs.  Carlyle)  with  "  the 
only  son's  pet  bantam-cock,"  or  the  screeching  parrot  in 
the  next  garden.  "  At  last  he  fairly  sprang  to  his  feet, 
declaring  he  could  '  neither  think  nor  live  ! ' "  This  par- 
ticular sage's  reading  did  not  take  him  too  far  East,  other- 
wise he  could  have  extracted  grim  consolation  from  the 
Vedas  :— 

Put  to  death,  0,  Indra,  the  ass  that  brays  distractedly  1 

Kill  everything  that  makes  a  din  !  curse  the  crowing-demon  f  I 

"  The  bird  of  the  yard,  the  cock,  crows !    Oh,  the  pity  that  | 
the  birds  should  scream  !    Oh,  these  birds  !    I  could  beat 
them  till  they  were  sick !  "  sings  a  naive  but  divine  lover 
to  his  love,  in  the  ancient  Japanese  Kojiki. 

To  the  Sanskrit,  also,  we  seem  to  be  driven  for  the  much- 
canvassed  origin  of  the  word  noise,  which,  in  their  noyous 
way,  the  etymologists  will  insist  upon  separating  from 
noisome,  nuisance,  noxious,  and  annoy.  The  nearest  hit, 
as  yet,  is  perhaps  the  Sanskrit  nas,  to  destroy. 

But  soft !  "  After  ianglyng  words  cometh  huishte  "  ;  and 
let  it  come  upon  a  few  restful  phrasings  of  the  beautiful 
holiness  of  peace. 

And  such  the  stillness  of  the  house 

(says  W'ordsworth's  dainty  picture  in  The  Waggoner) 
You  might  have  heard  a  nibbling  mouse. 

But  he  beat  himself  easily  in  the  Evening  Walk,  with  that 

lulling  line  : — 

Air  listens  like  the  sleeping  water,  still. 

'Tis  pity  to  cap  it  with  a  Chinese  verse: — The  peach-blossoms, 
and  the  plum's,  are  silent ;  yet  is  a  path  worn  to  the 
flowering-place. 


THE  NEW  "  CORRIDOR  "  TRAIN. 

TO-DAY,  the  1st  of  July,  the  London  and  North- 
western Railway  Company,  in  connexion  with  the 
Caledonian  Railway  Company,  begin  an  extremely  interest- 
ing experiment  in  railway  enterprise  by  running  their  new 
"  Corridor "  trains,  with  refreshment  and  dining  carriages 
both  for  first  and  third  class  passengers,  between  Euston 
Station  and  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  Everybody  knows 
the  "  West  Coast "  route  to  Scotland,  and  a  good  number 
of  people  have  experienced  tho  advantage  of  dining  in 
transitu  within  the  last  two  years.  The  old  notion,  indeed, 
that  discomfort  is  necessarily  associated  with  railway 
journeys  is  all  but  extinct  in  these  days,  or  lingers  with  a 
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few  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  land.  So  far  have  we 
progressed  from  that  not  far  distant  standpoint,  that  it 
needs  no  exercise  of  the  imagination  to  prefigure  the  happy 
estate  of  the  pampered  passenger.  It  is  not  merely  con- 
ceivable, it  is  absolutely  within  realization,  that  the  railway 
passenger  may  make  a  long  journey,  not  with  the  object 
of  getting  somewhere,  or  away  from  somewhere,  but  for  the 
comfortable  enjoyment  of  the  passage,  as  if  a  man  should 
"  move  "  without  the  horrors  of  the  moving,  and  take  his 
house  with  him  without  his  household.  He  can  dine  at 
his  ease,  as  at  his  inn  the  old  traveller  dined,  and  know 
there  is  no  delay  in  the  dining.  He  can  have  luncheon  or 
tea  ;  he  can  doze  in  the  seclusion  of  his  own  carriage,  or 
visit  his  friends  in  theirs.  And  he  can  enjoy  all  this 
freedom  and  comfort  as  a  third-class  passenger. 

Such  are  some  of  the  novel  advantages  provided 
by  the  new  "  Corridor  "  express  to  the  North,  of  which  a 
trial  trip  was  made  this  week,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Harrison,  the  General  Manager  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway,  Mr.  G.  E.  Neele,  the  Superintendent  of 
the  line,  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Park,  the  chief  of  the  works  at 
Wolverton,  where  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  important 
manufactories  of  railway  carriages  in  England.  One  of  the 
chief  objects  in  planning  the  "  Corridor "  train  is 
the  combination  of  the  most  desirable  features  of  the 
English  and  American  systems.  Another  notable  aim 
is  to  provide  the  third-class  passenger  with  a  dining  carriage 
as  spacious  and  convenient  as  those  offered  to  first-class 
passenger's.  These  aims  are  very  successfully  realized  by 
Mr.  Park's  ingenious  design.  In  the  place  of  the  central 
gangway,  usual  in  American  trains,  and  on  some  Continental 
lines,  a  corridor  runs  throughout  the  train  on  the  left,  or 
platform  side  of  the  carriages.  The  space  not  occupied  by 
the  corridor  is  devoted  to  compartments,  constructed  for 
four  passengers,  fitted  in  the  usual  way,  but  shut  off  from 
the  corridor,  and  each  provided  with  a  door  opening  on  the 
corridor.  The  continuity  of  the  corridor  is  effected  by  an 
admirable  arrangement  between  the  carriages,  consisting  of 
a  weather-proof  gangway  of  stout  and  flexible  indiarubber, 
fitted  to  metal  collapsible  frames,  by  which  an  unimpeded 
transit  may  be  made  from  one  end  of  the  train  to  the  other. 
The  ingenuity  shown  in  these  connexions  between  the  carriages 
is  one  of  the  most  notable  features  of  the  "  Corridor  "  train. 
The  simplicity  of  the  mechanism  of  the  connexion  is  as  remark- 
able as  its  effectiveness,  and  the  material  employed  is  much 
better  fitted  to  withstand  wear  and  tear  and  weather  than 
the  leather  which  is  in  general  use  in  America  for  such 
purposes.  Thus  the  traveller  by  the  "  Corridor "  train  is 
secure  of  his  comfort  in  the  carriage,  according  to  English 
ideas,  and  commands  the  advantage  of  free  circulation 
through  the  train,  with  the  knowledge  that  the  right  of 
way  cannot  lead  to  any  infringement  of  his  own  right  to 
the  seclusion  of  his  carriage.  He  is  in  the  position  of  the 
man  who  is  free  to  stay  in  his  room  or  walk  out  into  the 
street ;  while  in  an  American  car  he  may  be  subjected  to 
a  continuous  traffic,  as  it  were,  from  which  he  cannot  retire. 
The  "  Corridor  "  plan,  indeed,  very  ingeniously  avoids  what 
is  the  objectionable  feature  of  the  central  gangway.  Another 
excellent  point  to  be  noted,  and  one  that  combines  both 
English  and  American  systems,  is  the  arrangement  for 
entering  the  carriages.  In  addition  to  the  doors  at  each 
end  of  the  carriage,  there  are  also  doors  at  the  side,  as 
usual  on  English  railways,  opening  directly  from  the  cor- 
ridor to  the  platform.  Thus  there  need  be  no  momentary 
blocking  of  the  gangway  on  the  arrival  of  a  full  train  at 
Glasgow  or  Edinburgh. 

_  The  traveller  who  leaves  London  or  Glasgow  at  two 
oclock  in  the  afternoon,  the  hour  of  departure  for  the  up 
and  the  down  "  Corridor  "  express,  cannot  forego  his  dinner. 
The  new  train  comprises  three  dining  carriages,  each  some 
fifty  feet  in  length,  fitted  with  spacious  and  exceedingly 
comfortable  compartments  for  two  or  four  diners.  For 
the  first  time  in  railway  history  it  is  open  to  everyone 
to  dine  if  he  chooses,  and  the  third-class  passenger  need 
no  more  affront  his  appetite  or  impair  his  digestion  by 
snatching  a  fearful  meal  on  the  platform.  It  will  not  be 
long,  we  fancy,  before  the  dining  accommodation  of  the 
"  Corridor"  train  must  be  increased.  At  present  there 
is  room  provided  for  the  dining  at  one  sitting  of  thirty- 
four  first-class  passengers  and  eighteen  third-class  pas- 
sengers, the  whole  train  being  constructed  to  carry  seventy- 
four  first-class  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  third-class 
passengers.  The  central  carriage  of  the  three  fitted  for 
lining  contains  the  kitchen,   and  butler's  pantry,  and 


store-room,  besides  room  for  eighteen  diners,  and  is  alto- 
gether a  good  example  of  constructive  ingenuity.  But 
comfort  and  adaptation  of  design  to  the  most  exacting 
of  travellers  are  characteristic  of  this  new  and  successful 
departure  of  the  London  and  North-Western  and  Caledonian 
Bailway  Companies. 


AN  AUTOMATIC  RIFLE. 

CAPTAIN  WOODGATE,  of  the  South  Wales  Borderers , 
is  undoubtedly  possessed  of  an  inventive  genius,  com- 
bined with  keen  military  enthusiasm.  Of  this  he  has 
already  given  ample  proof  in  the  improved  service  spade 
and  equipment  which  bear  his  name,  and  which  have  earned 
for  him  a  growing  reputation  throughout  the  service.  He 
is  also  a  man  of  considerable  mental  activity,  so  that  he  is 
not  content  to  let  any  matter  rest  if  he  sees  that  there  is 
room  for  improvement  in  it ;  and,  being  thoroughly  prac- 
tical into  the  bargain,  his  ideas,  when  developed,  take  the 
form  of  experiment.  About  five  years  ago,  after  the  Maxim 
gun  had  been  brought  into  use,  it  Keems  to  have  struck  him 
that  the  important  principle  of  utilizing  recoil,  for  the 
purpose  of  increased  rapidity  of  fire,  might  be  as  applicable 
to  a  rifle  as  to  a  machine  gun.  Therefore  he  at  once  im- 
posed upon  himself  the  task  of  adaptation ;  and  since  then 
has  been  engaged  in  experiments,  both  complicated  and 
tedious,  attended  with  many  disappointments  and,  up  till 
now,  with  but  doubtful  success.  Some  of  his  earlier  pro- 
ductions have  been  so  delicate  and  complicated  in  their 
mechanism,  and  so  costly,  as  to  be  utterly  useless  for  any 
practical  purposes.  He  has  now,  however,  emerged  from 
his  workshop  with  a  weapon  in  his  hand  which  is  both  a 
crown  to  his  perseverance  and  a  credit  to  his  ingenuity. 
With  the  collaboration  of  Mi'.  Griffiths  he  has  produced  an 
automatic  rifle,  by  means  of  which  seven  rounds  can  be 
fired  in  rapid  succession  without  "  coming  down  "  between 
each  round.  In  principle  it  is  akin  to  the  Maxim  gun,  in 
appearance  not  unlike  the  magazine  rifle,  and  in  its  con- 
struction the  two  are  combined.  Like  the  magazine  rifle  it 
has  the  "303  bore,  works  with  the  bolt  action,  and  has  the 
magazine  similarly  placed,  though  not  detachable.  Of 
the  several  advantages  claimed  for  it,  the  two  which 
perhaps  strike  one  most  are  the  simplicity  and  the 
cheapness  of  it.  The  bolt  action  is  simpler  than  that 
of  the  present  rifle,  and  is  therefore  less  likely  to  get 
out  of  order  or  to  suffer  damage ;  and,  moreover,  the  fact 
of  the  magazine  being  undetachable  is,  we  think,  another 
element  of  strength.  The  latter,  which  is  open  at  the 
bottom,  is  charged  by  means  of  a  clip  containing  seven 
cartridges  inserted  from  beneath.  This  is  retained  in  its 
place  by  closing  the  magazine  spring,  which  then  exerts  an 
upward  pressure  on  the  bottom  cartridge.  When  all  the 
rounds  have  been  expended  the  clip,  being  no  longer  sup- 
ported by  the  spring  through  the  medium  of  the  cartridges, 
falls  from  the  magazine. 

A  brief  description  of  what  takes  place  during  rapid  fire 
will  perhaps  give  a  good  idea  of  the  mechanism  of  the  rifle. 
Presuming,  therefore,  that  the  magazine  has  been  charged 
with  seven  rounds,  the  first  cartridge  is  placed  in  the 
chamber  by  opening  and  closing  the  breech,  as  in  the  present 
case.  The  explosion,  however,  of  this  cartridge  causes  a 
recoil,  or  "kick,"  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  which,  in- 
stead of  being  expended,  as  of  old,  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
firer,  is  here  utilized  to  extract,  re-cock,  and  re- load.  And 
this  is  done  in  the  following  manner : — On  explosion,  the 
barrel  and  bolt  move  back  seven-eighths  of  an  inch,  when 
the  barrel  meets  with  resistance.  This  small  movement  has 
been  sufficient  to  force  the  knob  of  the  bolt  up  an  inclined 
groove  in  the  body,  far  enough  to  unlock  the  bolt  from  the 
barrel.  The  recoil,  still  acting  upon  the  bolt,  causes  the 
latter  to  fly  back  further  (carrying  the  empty  case  with  it 
and  ejecting  it  to  the  right),  thus  compressing  a  spring,  the 
other  end  of  which  is  attached  to  the  body.  As  soon  as  the 
bolt  is  clear  of  the  magazine  another  cartridge  is  forced  up 
to  the  mouth  of  the  chamber  by  means  of  the  magazine 
spring.  When  the  force  of  recoil  acting  on  the  bolt  has  been 
expended,  the  spring,  which  it  has  compressed  in  its  back- 
ward passage,  immediately  throws  it  forward  again.  On  the 
forward  movement  of  the  bolt  the  striker  is  cocked  by 
coming  into  contact  with  the  mechanism  of  the  trigger,  and 
the  cartridge  is  forced  home  into  the  chamber.  Thus  it 
only  remains  for  the  firer  to  press  the  trigger  again  as 
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quickly  as  it  pleases  him,  and  to  continue  to  do  so  until  all 
the  rounds  in  the  magazine  have  been  expended.  In  this 
way  it.  has  been  found  that  the  whole  seven  rounds  can  be 
fired  in  rather  less  than  two  seconds,  and  that  with  a  fairly 
steady  aim  on  the  object.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be 
fired  as  slowly  as  may  be  desired.  The  remark  which 
Maxim  is  reported  to  have  made  to  the  Committee,  who 
asked  whether  he  could  also  fire  his  gun  slowly,  is  quite 
as  applicable  to  this  weapon,  "  Wall,  ginlemen,  guess  I'll 
fire  one  shot  per  annum — if  you  care  to  wait." 

And  it  can  also  be  used  as  a  single  loader.  When 
required  as  such  (the  magazine  being  empty),  the  bolt 
being  thrown  back  by  the  recoil  of  the  first  explosion  is 
caught  and  retained  by  a  spring,  adjustable  for  that  pur- 
pose, set  on  the  body.  A  cartridge  can  then  be  placed  in 
the  chamber,  when,  on  releasing  the  spring,  the  bolt  imme- 
diately closes.  The  advantages  which  the  inventor  claims 
for  the  rifle  are,  that  it  can  be  fired  as  rapidly  or  as  slowly 
as  possible,  and  can  be  used  as  a  single  loader  or  with  maga- 
zine ;  that  it  is  simpler  in  its  action  than  the  present  rifle  ; 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  make  ;  that  there  is  no  "  kick  "  (since 
the  recoil  is  all  utilized  in  the  mechanism). 

There  are,  however,  many  reasons  for  supposing  that, 
ingenious  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  the  Government  will  not 
accept  it  for  the  army.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  possibility  of  such  rapid  fire,  which  is  the  real 
raison  d'etre  of  the  invention,  is  any  advantage  for  soldiers. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  lead  to  a  great  expenditure  of 
ammunition,  much  of  which  would  probably  be  wasted,  and 
would  not  be  conducive  to  that  complete  control  of  fire 
which  is  so  essential  in  the  field.  For  those  who  know 
what  a  rifle  in  the  hands  of  the  average  soldier  means  are 
aware  that-the  more  rapidly  he  has  to  fire  the  more  excited 
he  becomes,  and  the  less  command  has  he  either  over  him- 
self or  his  weapon.  Rapid  volleys,  well  under  control  as  at 
present,  would  be  out  of  the  question ;  for  it  is  the  very 
fact  of  coming  down  and  reloading  between  each  shot, 
which  at  present  keeps  the  man  steady,  and  fixes  his  atten- 
tion upon  the  word  of  command. 

Further,  the  adoption  of  such  an  entirely  new  rifle  would 
entail  great  expense  on  the  Government.  Two  years  ago 
the  Martini- Henry  gave  place  to  the  Lee-Metford  with  the 
Lewis  sights  ;  this  was  shortly  afterwards  altered  in  the 
sighting,  the  old  barleycorn  being  resumed  ;  and  now  the 
Mark  II  is  about  to  be  issued.  All  these  changes  and  im- 
provements within  the  last  two  years  have  been  very  costly, 
and  render  it  highly  improbable  that  Government  will  care 
to  go  any  further  just  at  present,  especially  when  the  neces- 
sary outlay  for  the  introduction  of  an  entirely  new  pattern 
is  so  enormous.  Added  to  this,  it  has  the  disadvantage  of 
being  heavier  than  the  present  rifle,  a  fault  which  it  does 
not  seem  possible  to  rectify.  This  is  a  point  which  will 
weigh  with  those  who  think  that  the  present  rifle  is  too 
heavy. 

We  are  led  to  fear,  therefore,  that  if  the  inventor  of  the 
automatic  rifle  entertains  the  hope  that  it  may  be  adopted 
for  use  in  the  army,  he  is  doomed  to  disappointment,  at 
least  for  the  present.  We  may,  however,  confidently  ex- 
pect, that  he  will  receive  from  them  a  favourable  report, 
and  that  j  ust  commendation  which  is  due  to  his  genius. 


SCULPTURE  IN  1893. 

rriH  E  amount  of  sculpture  shown  this  year  at  the  Royal 
-L  Academy  is  comparatively  small.  The  technical 
average,  however,  is  very  high — was  never,  indeed,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  higher  in  the  mere  matter  of  modelling. 
The  ideal  figures  and  groups  are  relatively  numerous,  and 
of  great  interest.  The  iconic  section,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  curiously  meagre,  and  we  do  not  recall  any  year  of  recent 
times  in  which  there  were  so  few  good  busts.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  any  new  talent  is  revealed  to  us  this  year,  and 
the  public  has  to  satisfy  itself  with  applauding  old  favourites, 
and  young  friends  who  are  not  absolutely  novel.  The 
strange  coloured  sculpture  of  M.  Gerome,  however,  has 
been  a  startling  novelty  to  those  who  have  not  of  recent 
years  visited  the  Parisian  exhibitions. 

The  most  learned  figure  of  the  year1  is  doubtless  Mr. 
Tbornycroft's  statue  of  "  Summer  "  (1823)  in  the  Lecture 
Room.  This  will  not,  however,  rank  among  his  most 
popular  successes,  and  there  are  errors  of  judgment  in  its 
Conception  which  may  tend  to  obscure,  and  even  to  stultify, 


its  merits.  Summer  is  represented  as  a  nude  woman  hold- 
ing a  leaf-fan  against  her  cheek  as  she  gazes  upwards.  She 
stands  against  an  ugly  and  conventional  pedestal,  which 
militates  grievously  against  the  sentiment  of  her  wildness. 
There  are  no  upholstered  pedestals  in  the  primeval  forest. 
The  fan,  too,  gives  a  tiresome  impression  of  conscious  nudity 
which  is  certainly  foreign  to  the  artist's  intention.  Apart 
from  these  unfortunate  accessories,  the  statue  is  worthy  of 
nothing  but  praise.  The  modelling  is  perfect  in  delicate 
propriety  and  finish;  the  torso  and  parts  of  the  back  are 
worked  as  no  one  in  England  but  Mr.  Thornycroft  could 
work  them.  The  attitude  is  refined  and  original,  the 
expression  of  the  head  serious  and  pure.  But  that  terrible 
photographer's  pedestal !  What  was  Mr.  Thornycroft 
thinking  about  1 

Mr.  Frampton's  "Children  of  the  Wolf"  (1822),  which 
we  saw  in  plaster  in  1892,  returns  this  year  in  bronze.  Our 
opinion  of  its  great  merit  is  thoroughly  confirmed.  The 
bearded  man  of  mature  age  who  carries  the  two  children, 
one  under  each  arm,  is  of  a  fine  wild  type  ;  the  composition, 
with  its  variety  and  balance  of  forms,  is  exceedingly  clever  ; 
the  entire  group  is  animated  and  vigorous.  Technically, 
the  work  is  excellent  in  quality,  but  a  little  coarse ;  the 
torso,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  "  Summer,"  which 
stands  beside  it,  is  seen  to  be  rudely  treated.  By  an 
arrangement  of  drapery,  too,  Mr.  Frampton  has  avoided  the 
most  difficult  surfaces  of  the  flesh.  Nothing  prevents  this 
group,  however,  from  being  one  of  very  great  interest  and 
value.  The  "Bellona"  (1826)  of  M.  Gerome,  waving  her 
tinted  ivory  arms  above  her  painted  and  silvered  bronze 
vesture,  shrieks  with  red  mouth  and  stares  with  black  glass 
eyes  from  the  end  of  the  Lecture  Room.  This  is  a  very 
stimulating  experiment,  and  one  which  is  carried  out 
with  dazzling  skill.  When  the  eye  grows  accustomed  to 
M.  Gerome's  colour  and  gesticulation,  shortcomings  begin  to 
make  their  appearance.  There  is  too  much  of  the  lay-figure 
about  the  osseous  structure.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem 
to  say  so,  there  is  lack  of  movement  in  these  strained  and 
dislocated  limbs.  The  disposition  of  drapery  is  awkward  ; 
we  suffer  from  a  want  of  length  of  line.  Nevertheless,  of 
the  cleverness  and  of  the  daring  of  the  statue  there  can  be 
no  question. 

Two  creditable  ideal  statues  are  the  "  Circe "  (1827)  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Drury,  and  the  "  Girl  Binding  her  Hair"  (1829) 
of  Mr.  Goscombe  John.  The  latter  is  the  work  of  a  young 
man  to  whose  talent  we  have  delighted  to  draw  attention 
in  these  columns.  But  this  year,  pretty  as  his  figure  is,  it 
has  striking  faults.  The  artist  has  kept  too  slavishly  close 
to  a  common  model,  and  he  has  apparently  got  tired  of 
contemplating  such  poor  forms,  since  he  has  not  carried  his 
work  so  far  as  the  scale  demanded.  The  statue  is  a  good 
one,  but  not  nearly  good  enough  for  Mr.  John.  Mr.  Drury 
has  this  year  been  more  successful.  His  "  Circe,"  on  a 
pedestal  against  which  wild  boars  are  lolling,  is  capital  in 
idea ;  the  pose  of  the  right  hand  is  original  and  charming  ; 
but  to  explain  its  action  it  should  surely  be  carrying  a  wand 
or  rod.  The  two  best  groups  in  the  Central  Room  exhibit 
the  merits  of  two  contrasted  schools.  "  Thirst "  (1668),  a 
couple  of  tired  soldiers  fighting  for  a  cupful  of  water,  is 
realistic  to  the  border  of  grotesqueness,  but  very  clever. 
This  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Cauer,  who  contributes  several 
spirited  things  of  the  kind  this  year.  The  head  of  the  man 
who  drinks  is  admirable.  In  piquant  opposition  to  this 
rough  study  from  modern  life  is  Mr.  H.  C.  Fehr's  elaborate 
— too  elaborate — "The  Rescue  of  Andromeda"  (1683). 
The  difficulty  of  executing  such  a  vast  and  complex  com- 
position must  strike  the  observer  at  once  ;  the  group  con- 
sists of  three  tiers — Perseus,  who  floats  lightly  poised  on 
the  back  of  the  dragon,  the  dragon  itself  with  outstretched 
wings,  and  the  prone  and  relaxed  figure  of  Andromeda. 
We  should  like  to  detach  from  this  tohu-bohu  the  alert  and 
graceful  Perseus,  a  piece  of  admirable  design  fairly  well 
carried  out.  As  it  is,  the  laudable  ambition  of  Mr.  Fehr 
has  led  him  to  attempt  somewhat  too  much.  A  group  of 
"  Jacob  struggling  with  the  Angel  "  (1659),  by  Mr.  Wenlock 
Rollins,  deserves  more  attention  than  it  will  receive.  'Ten 
years  ago  such  a  piece  of  modelling  as  the  back  of  Jacob 
would  have  been  a  portent  at  the  Royal  Academy,  but 
nowadays  the  very  students  know  more  of  technique  than 
was  revealed  to  the  most  learned  of  the  old  Academicians 
before  the  revival. 

Among  the  most  attractive  works  of  the  year  are  two 
green  bronze  statuettes,  which,  by  a,  curious  coincidence, 

resemble  one  another  in  size   and  in  general  character, 
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although  totally  distinct  in  subject.  Each  represents  a 
naked  figure  bent  so  as  to  bring  the  thighs  along  the  line 
of  the  body.  Mr.  Onslow  Ford's  "  Applause  "  (1828)  is  an 
ancient  Egyptian  girl  clapping  her  hands  at  some  musical 
or  theatrical  performance ;  this  figure  possesses  the  charm- 
ing detail  of  ornamented  base,  tiny  silvered  supports, 
jewelled  fillet,  and  the  rest,  which  fascinate  us  in  Mr.  Ford's 
work.  It  is  very  pretty,  but  we  confess  that  we  prefer  to 
it  the  exquisite  "Love  the  Conqueror"  (1695)  of  Mr. 
Pomeroy,  a  girl  in  a  similar  position  holding  up  a  minute 
silver  figurine  of  Eros,  which  lets  fly  an  arrow  towards  her 
heart.  The  treatment  here  is  broader,  the  element  of  grace 
more  dominant.  There  is  nothing  in  the  exhibition  more 
tempting  to  the  amateur  than  this  little  statuette  of  Mr. 
Pomeroy 's,  instinct  as  it  is  with  large  qualities  of  art.  Two 
agreeable  statuettes  by  young  sculptors  are  "  The  Hunter 
and  the  Wood-Nymph"  (17 12),  by  Mr.  Shannon;  and 
"Love  Repulsed"  (1742),  by  Mr.  Charles  Allen.  The 
latter  is  very  well  executed,  but  from  too  flexible  a  model. 

Before  we  approach  the  iconic  sculpture,  we  must  speak 
of  an  admirable  work  of  a  somewhat  anomalous  order.  In 
Mr.  Frampton's  ideal  bust  called  "Mysteriarch  "  (1787),  we 
find  to  the  full  that  quality  of  distinction  which  we  partly 
miss  in  his  heroic  group.  The  beauty  of  mysticism  is  that 
which  is  aimed  at  in  this  solemn  and  strange  conception, 
surrounded  as  it  is  by  cabalistic  signs  and  enigmatical 
symbols.  Executed  in  marble  for  some  Rosicrucian  temple, 
this  curious  work  of  art  would  attract  pilgrims  other  than 
those  who  came  to  worship  at  the  occult  shrine,  and  more 
might  stay  to  admire  and  wonder  than  to  pray.  In  the 
«me  vague  category  we  may  include  Miss  Charlotte 
Hunton's  pretty  head  of  "A  Bacchante"  (1800).  Iconic 
Statues  are  rare  this  year ;  but  the  Central  Hall  contains 
an  accomplished  "Earl  of  Beaconsfield "  (1673),  by  Mr. 
Birch,  and  a  "Burns"  (1679)  for  Ayr,  by  Mr.  George 
Lawson,  which  is  massive  and  striking,  though  a  little  ex- 
travagant in  the  legs,  and  scarcely  carried  far  enough  any- 
where. With  these  we  may  mention  Mr.  Cauer's  lively 
portrait -statuette  of  "  Mr.  Walter  Crane  "  (1729). 

Among  the  portrait  busts  the  first  place  must  unques- 
tionably be  awarded  to  the  diploma  bronze  by  Mr.  Brock 
of  "Sir  Frederick  Leighton"  (17 17),  a  head  very  alert  and 
distinguished  in  expression,  beautifully  handled,  and  hitting 
an  exact  mean  between  the  romantic  and  the  realistic 
manner.  We  congratulate  the  Royal  Academy  on  so  ex- 
cellent an  addition  to  its  permanent  collection.  Mr. 
Hamo  Thoruycroft's  "The  late  N.  Clayton,  Esq."  (1772)  is 
another  bust  of  admirable  merit — a  cire  perdue,  by  the 
way,  and  one  of  the  most  faultless  casts  we  have  ever  seen. 
Mr.  Onslow  Ford's  "J.  M'Lure  Hamilton"  (1785)  would 
seem  more  artistic  if  the  hair  and  the  very  prominent 
moustache  had  received  a  broader  treatment,  but  it  is  a 
very  energetic  piece  of  work.  Among  the  other  busts, 
those  which,  in  going  round  the  galleries,  we  have  specially 
noted  for  approval  are  Mr.  Brock's  "N.  Sherwood,  Esq." 
(1703);  Mr.  Allen's  grotesque  "Study  of  a  Head"  (17 15); 
Mr.  Pegram's  "Sir  Edward  Fry"  (1720);  Mr.  Herbert 
Hampton's  "Miss  K.  S.  Death"  (1773);  and  Mr. 
Pomeroy's  "  Arthur  J.  Ryle  "  (1807).  As  we  have  said,  it 
is  not  a  good  year  for  portrait-busts,  but  that  seems  no 
reason  for  the  acceptance  of  Nos.  1665  and  1821  ;  there 
should,  in  these  critical  days,  be  recognized  a  limit  of 
minimum  merit. 

Among  the  works  in  relief  Mr.  Roscoe  Mullins's 
"  Memorial  Tablet  to  Dr.  Woolridge"  (1707)  is  broadly  and 
effectively  designed.  A  great  charm  of  imaginative  delicacy 
inspires  Mr.  Thorny  croft's  basso-relievo  of  a  head,  called 
"  Lilian  "  (1696).  Mr.  Frampton's  mysticism,  and  his  kin- 
ship with  such  painters  as  M.  Fernand  Khnopff,  are  seen 
in  his  beautiful  figurative  entablature,  named  "  The  Vision  " 
( 1 721),  a  woman  with  long  fingers  playing  on  a  cithern, 
with  her  dreams  portrayed  around  her.  In  spite  of  hetero- 
geneous ornament  and  a  too  much  divided  composition, 
Mr.  T.  Stirling  Lee's  "  Doors  for  the  Adclphi  Bank,  Liver- 
pool" (1756,  1759),  are  works  of  charming  fancy  and 
variety. 

Among  our  animal  sculptors— a  small  band,  and,  with 
certain  exceptions,  not  a  very  artistic  one — Mr.  Robert 
Stark  is  taking  more  and  more  the  leading  place.  His  con- 
tributions this  year  are  admirable.  His  bronze,  called 
^Aspirations"  (1685),  shows  us  a  wild  goat,  with  its  four 
feet  close  together,  stretching  up  towards  some  sweet  morsel 
of  herbage ;  the  composition  very  ingeniously  forms  an  in- 
verted pyramid.    Not  -less  highly  finished  and  soundly 


designed  is  the  same  artist's  "  John  Peel"  (1824),  an  eques- 
trian statuette  of  rare  merit.  Mr.  Gilbert  Bayes's  realistic 
and  semi-humorous  wax  plaques  in  relief,  illustrating  scenes 
in  the  life  of  a  horse,  are  capital  sketches ;  but  it  is  time 
that  we  should  see  what  he  can  do  in  a  more  finished  style. 
"Showing  his  Points"  (1780)  is  delightful,  and  we  urge 
Mr.  Bayes  to  carry  it  out.  "A  Cat's  Head"  (1762),  by 
Mr.  Harry  Dixon,  is  a  good  bronze. 


SOME  LIFE  INSURANCE  REPORTS. 

AS  the  subject  of  life  insurance  is  of  the  very  greatest 
importance  to  all  who  wish  to  make  provision  either 
for  their  own  old  age  or  for  their  families,  and  as  the  Life 
Insurance  Companies  have  lately  been  introducing  many 
important  reforms,  it  seems  well  to  examine  some  of  the 
reports  which  have  been  recently  issued.  It  is  true  that  the 
Government  Blue-book  was  published  at  the  end  of  March  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  of  the  101  Companies  dealt  with  by  it, 
the  returns  of  no  fewer  than  80  are  for  the  calendar  year 
1 89 1.  The  returns  of  the  remaining  21  are  for  years  ended 
at  different  times  up  to  June  30,  1892.  The  accounts,  it 
will  be  seen,  are  now  very  old,  whereas  the  reports  issued — ■ 
which  we  propose  to  consider  to-day — are  for  the  calendar 
year  1892,  and  therefore  are  very  much  later.  We  shall 
begin  with  the  Equitable,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
managed  of  the  offices.  It  was  established  as  long  ago  as 
1762,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  years  since.  The  Com- 
pany has  no  shareholders,  consequently  all  the  profits  made 
are  distributed  amongst  those  who  insure  with  it.  It  may 
be  objected  that,  having  no  shareholders,  it  has  no  share 
capital  to  fall  back  upon  in  case  of  accident.  But  that  is 
only  important  where  there  is  mismanagement.  With  good 
management  the  premiums  received  and  invested  ought  to 
be  sufficient  to  meet  all  claims  upon  a  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. And  assuming  that  there  is  good  management,  the 
fact  that  there  are  no  shareholders  to  take  part  of  the  profits 
is  of  very  material  importance  to  the  intending  assurant.  Let 
us  see  now  how  the  accounts  stand  so  as  to  draw  an  inference 
as  to  whether  the  management  is  good.  During  the  year  1892 
the  premium  income  amounted  to  1 56,54 1 ?.  ;  interest  and 
dividends  amounted  to  152,302/.,  and  there  were  a  few 
small  receipts  raising  the  total  income  to  309, 246/.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  expenses  of  management  were  only 
10,003?.  IOS-  lo^-j  or  just  6-4  per  cent,  of  the  premium  in- 
come ;  while,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  total  income,  the 
expenses  of  management  were  barely  3 "3  per  cent.  The 
comparison,  however,  ought  to  be  with  the  premium  income, 
and  instituting  this  we  find  the  expense  of  management  less 
than  65  per  cent.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Company 
is  managed  very  economically.  The  Statist  in  its  analysis 
of  the  Government  Blue-book  every  year  classifies  the 
various  Companies  dealt  with  under  four  heads — those  which 
work  at  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income, 
those  which  work  between  10  and  15  per  cent.,  those 
which  work  between  15  and  20  per  cent.,  and  those  which 
work  at  over  20  per  cent.  The  first  class  is  beyond  all 
question  managed  most  economically,  and  so  far  therefore 
offers  the  greatest  advantages  to  the  person  intending  to 
insure.  Turning  to  our  contemporary's  article  at  the  be- 
ginning of  last  April,  we  find  that  only  8  out  of  the  101 
Companies  dealt  with  work  at  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the 
premium  income,  and  we  find,  further,  that  there  were  only 
three  out  of  the  eight  managed  mere  cheaply  than  the 
Equitable ;  so  that  out  of  the  whole  1  o  1  it  was  fourth  on 
the  list  in  regard  to  economy  of  management ;  and  this 
was  due,  as  the  report  states,  to  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
pany employs  no  agents  and  pays  no  commissions.  Next 
let  us  see  what  were  the  assets  of  the  Company  at  the  end 
of  last  year,  and  how  they  were  invested.  The  report  gives 
the  value  of  the  assets  at  4,142,163?.  The  mortgages  on 
property  in  England  and  Wales  amounted  to  a  little  under 
1,812,000?.,  the  mortgages  on  rates  to  57,000?.,  and  the 
loans  on  policies  made  by  the  Society  to  somewhat  over 
213,000?.  So  that  mortgages  in  England  and  Wales, 
mortgages  on  rates,  and  loans  on  the  surrender  value  of 
policies  amounted,  roughly,  to  half  the  assets.  British 
Government  securities  stand  for  181,000?.,  Indian  and 
Colonial  Government  securities  for  nearly  350,000?.,  rail- 
way and  other  debentures  and  debenture  stocks  to  nearly 
526,000?.,  railway  guaranteed  stocks  to  nearly  99,000?., 
Corporation  bonds  and  stocks  to  474,000?.,  dock  and  harbour 
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bonds,  2oo,ooo£.  The  investments  from  this  enumeration 
will  be  seen  to  have  been  made  with  caution  and  judgment. 
During  the  year  264  new  policies  were  issued  for  an  amount 
of  259,275/.,  the  premiums  on  which  amounted  to  13,444/. 
Claims  arose  in  respect  of  114  policies.  The  original  sums 
assured  amounted  to  156,893/.,  and  the  additions — irrespec- 
tive of  any  bonuses  which  had  been  previously  commuted, 
either  for  cash  or  reduction  of  premium — amounted  to 
180,247/.,  being  nearly  115  per  cent,  on  the  sums  assured. 

The  Guardian,  which  is  a  limited  Company  with  a  paid- 
up  capital  of  a  million,  carries  on  fire  as  well  as  life 
assurance  business.  Confining  ourselves,  however,  to  the 
life  department,  with  which  alone  we  are  concerned  now, 
we  find  that  the  premium  income  last  year  amounted 
to  190,980/.,  and  the  expenses  of  management  to  16,403/., 
being  13.7  per  cent,  on  the  premium  income.  This 
business,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  managed  nearly  so  econo- 
mically as  that  of  the  Equitable.  It  comes  into  the 
second  class  in  the  Statist's  way  of  judging  the  rank  of  the 
offices — that  is,  those  which  work  at  between  10  and  15  per 
cent,  of  the  premium  income.  Of  the  Companies  dealt  with 
in  the  Blue-book  issued  last  March,  thirty-two  worked  at 
between  10  and  15  per  cent.,  and  of  the  thirty-two,  eighteen 
were  worked  at  proportions  somewhat  less  than  those  of  the 
Guardian,  so  that  it  stood  about  twenty-seventh,  in  regard 
to  economy  of  management,  amongst  tho  101  Companies 
included  in  the  Blue-book.  Unlike  the  Equitable,  the 
Guardian  employs  agents,  and  it  likewise  reassures  with 
other  Companies.  To  the  extent  that  it  does  this,  of  course 
it  has  to  share  with  other  Companies  the  premiums  received 
from  those  who  assure  with  it ;  and,  furthermore,  being  a 
proprietary  Company,  it  has  to  pay  dividends  to  the  share- 
holders, so  that  the  assurants  do  not  obtain  the  whole  of 
the  profits  earned.  On  the  other  hand,  of  course  the  pro- 
prietary capital  can  be  fallen  back  upon  in  cases  of  heavy 
loss.  At  the  end  of  last  year  the  assets,  according  to  the 
Report,  amounted  to  2,666,266/.  Of  this,  mortgages  within 
the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  very  nearly  900,000/. ; 
mortgages,  wholly  or  partly,  on  Indian  and  Colonial 
securities  to  nearly  43,000/. ;  mortgages  on  life-interest 
policies  to  nearly  203,000/. ;  loans  on  the  Company's  policies 
to  nearly  48,000/. — all  these  having  together  amounted 
to  1,291,203/.  The  investments  appear  to  have  been  made 
judiciously.  They  include,  of  British  Government  securities, 
nearly  28,000/. ;  Metropolitan  Stock,  over  66,000/. ;  Indian 
and  Colonial  Government  securities,  338,000/. ;  railway  and 
other  debentures  and  debenture  stocks,  359,000/. ;  and  lease- 
hold ground-rents,  111,000/.  During  the  year  649  new  poli- 
cies were  issued,  assuring  455,481/.,  with  annual  premiums 
amounting  to  14,065/.  The  Sun  is  likewise  a  proprietary 
Company,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  360,000/.  Its  premium 
income  last  year  was  334,458/.,  and  the  expenses  of 
management  were  as  much  as  47,661/.,  being  about  14^  per 
cent,  of  the  premium  income.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
management  was  not  as  economical  as  even  that  of  the 
Guardian,  and  was  much  less  so  than  that  of  the 
Equitable.  The  assets  amounted  at  the  end  of  the  year  to 
2,608,032/.  The  mortgages  within  the  United  Kingdom 
were  622,588/.;  outside  the  United  Kingdom,  26,200/.; 
on  life  interests,  54,255/.;  on  county  and  district  rates, 
nearly  139,000/.  Coming  next  to  the  investments,  we  find 
that  no  British  Government  securities  are  held,  and  that 
the  Indian  Government  securities  amounted  only  to  50,350/., 
while  the  colonial  were  268,011/.,  and  foreign  Government 
securities  were  33,791/.  But  there  are,  of  course,  foreign 
Governments  and  foreign  Governments,  and  we  cannot  say 
whether  these  investments  are  good  or  bad,  since  we  do  not 
know  what  the  Governments  are.  The  other  investments 
seem  to  be  judicious.  But  there  is  an  item  of  "Agents' 
Balances"  amounting  to  as  much  as  35,357/-,  which  ap- 
pears very  large.  Some  2,212  new  policies  were  issued, 
assuring  1,114,465/.,  and  yielding  annual  premiums  of 
41,027/.  The  claims  made  and  surrendered  amounted  to 
230,000/. 

The  Royal  Insurance  Company  has  a  share  capital  of 
375,702/.,  and  it  reassures  with  other  Companies.  The 
premiums,  deducting  the  reassurance  premiums  last  year, 
were  380,153/.,  and  the  expenses  of  management  were 
49,426/.,  1  lie  commissions  being  18,489/.  The  expenses  of 
management  were  just  about  13  per  cent,  of  the  premium 
income,  or  considerably  better  than  in  the  case  of  tho  Sun, 
and  somewhat  better  than  in  tho  case  of  the  Guardian. 
The  Company  docs  Eire  as  well  as  Life  business,  audit  does 
not  appear  to  keep  the  Life  funds  separate  from  the  Fire. 


The  total  assets  at  the  end  of  the  year  are  valued  in 
the  Report  at  8,453,507/.  The  mortgages  in  Great  Britain 
amount  to  nearly  a  million  and  a  half,  and  the  mortgages 
on  freehold  property  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
121 ,466/.  There  are  British  Government  securities  amount- 
ing to  266,293/.,  Colonial  Government  and  other  Colonial 
securities,  240,073/.  It  would  be  interesting,  considering 
what  has  just  happened  in  Australia,  to  know  a  little  more 
in  detail  what  those  securities  are.  Then  we  have  United 
States  Railway  First  Mortgage  bonds  and  other  United 
States  securities  amounting  to  1,049,890/.  Here  again  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  more  detailed  information ;  for 
it  need  not  be  observed  that  United  States  securities  are  of 
every  degree  of  goodness  and  badness.  The  new  assurances 
for  the  year  amounted  to  880,161/.,  the  premiums  being 
30,390/.,  and  the  claims  amounted  to  nearly  360,000/.  The 
Gresham  Life  Assurance  Society  had  a  premium  income  last 
year  of  706,703/.,  and  the  commissions  and  expenses  of  all 
kinds  amounted  to  188,961/.,  being  about  26|  per  cent,  of 
the  premium  income — an  enormously  heavy  charge  which  it 
would  be  wise  on  the  part  of  the  directors  to  reduce  as 
promptly  as  may  be.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
over  5s.  out  of  every  pound  received  should  be  spent  in 
managing  the  affairs  of  the  Company  and  in  getting  new 
business.  The  assets  were  valued  at  the  end  of  the  year 
at  5,012,206/.  In  the  investments  there  is  an  item  of 
"  Foreign  Government  Securities,"  783,394/.,  to  which  the 
remark  already  made  applies — what  are  the  foreign  Govern- 
ments 1  Are  they  really  all  solvent  1  Loans  on  policies 
also  seem  large — nearly  367,000/.  Branch  offices  and  agents' 
balances  amount  to  nearly  39,000/. — which  appears  a  large 
sum — and  outstanding  premiums  amount  to  80,000/.,  as 
well  as  outstanding  interest  and  loans  69,000/.,  both  of 
which  seem  to  require  explanation.  Does  it  mean  that 
they  are  overdue  1  and,  if  so,  why  have  these  sums  not  been 
collected  ?  The  new  premiums  during  the  year  amounted 
to  103,456/.,  which,  we  are  told,  exceeds  by  20,000/.  the 
amount  in  any  other  year.  The  death  claims  during  the 
year  amounted  to  356,083/.,  and  the  endowment  claims  to 
nearly  73,000/. 


MORE  OLD  DUTCH  PICTURES. 

ON  Saturday  last  fresh  evidence  was  given  as  to  the 
value  of  old  Dutch  pictures.  We  ventured  some 
weeks  ago  to  express  distinctly  an  opinion  as  to  the 
respective  valuations  of  two  experts.  Mr.  Wertheimer, 
who  backs  his  opinion  by  offering  the  money,  says  that 
Lord  Henry  Hope's  eighty-three  pictures  now  exhibited  at 
South  Kensington  are  worth  80,000/.,  or  rather  less  than 
1,000/.  each.  But  Mr.  Woods  considered  they  were  worth 
more.  Nevertheless,  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Field,  which 
cannot  be  considered  much,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  Hope 
collection,  only  fetched  an  average  of  600/.,  and  now — that 
is  on  Saturday  last — the  sale  of  another  most  important 
gallery,  that  of  Mr.  Mildmay,  goes  to  confirm  our  view 
that  1,000/.  a  picture  for  such  collections  is  in  excess  of  the 
real  value.  Ninety  lots  fetched  44,021/.  In  further  miti- 
gation of  the  average,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
French  picture  by  Watteau,  which  fetched  3,517/.  10s. ;  the 
Gainsborough,  "Lord  Mulgrave,"  which  went  for  598/.  10s.; 
the  Reynolds,  "  Lord  Rockingham,"  which  went  up  to- 
693/.,  must  be  taken  out.  Much  regret  is  expressed  in 
some  quarters  that  Watteau  still  remains  unrepresented  in 
the  National  Gallery.  This  "  Bal  Champetre  "  was  a  very 
pleasing  example,  with  the  artist's  best  colouring,  and  can- 
not be  considered  dear,  the  more  so  as  Sir  Frederic  Burton 
is  understood  to  have  bought  a  "  View  on  the  Shore  at 
Scheveningen,"  a  little  picture,  but  very  brilliant,  by 
Ruysdael,  for  3,045/.  We  have  already  thirteen  examples 
of  this  master — and,  as  we  have  said,  nothing  by  Watteau. 
The  collection  was  very  rich  in  examples  which  had  passed 
through  the  famous  Verstolk  van  Soelen  Gallery,  dispersed 
in  1846,  when  the  late  Mr.  Mildmay's  share  was  twenty 
pictures,  for  which  4,543/.  was  paid.  These  twenty  now 
sold  for  16,214/.,  a  price  which,  though  it  is  so  far  below  the 
1,000/.  average  of  which  we  have  been  hearing,  is  still  a 
good  and  instructive  advance  on  the  price  of  forty-seven 
years  ago. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  an  instance  in  the  sale  of 
the  reverse  process.  This  was  a  grand  landscape,  with 
figures  representing  Abraham  and  11  agar,  by  the  two  Boths. 
This  picture  was  sold  in  the  Dunn  collection  for  309/.  15s.,  and 
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passed  afterwards  into  the  Rev.  John  Lucy's  gallery.  At  his 
sale  in  1875  it  was  immensely  admired  and  went  forwhat  is 
probably  the  highest  price  ever  given  for  a  Both — namely, 
4,725?.  It  now  only  fetched  1,144/.  1  os.  The  two  pictures 
by  Pieter  de  Hooch  were  very  much  admired  on  the  view 
days.  One  is  wonderfully  suffused  with  a  rosy  light,  and 
looks  as  if  the  artist  had  deliberately  set  himself  to  solve  all 
the  most  difficult  problems  in  chiaroscuro  that  he  could 
think  of.  In  the  Verstolk  Catalogue  it  was  described  a*s  by 
Emanuel  de  Witte,  for  De  Hooch  was  all  but  forgotten  in 
the  'forties.  The  name  of  the  artist  is  a  matter  of  quite 
secondary  consideration  before  such  a  picture,  but  the  seem- 
ing flaw  in  the  pedigree  probably  affected  the  price,  which 
was  only  735?.  The  other,  a  rather  dark  interior,  was  put 
in  at  1, 000?.,  and  speedily  ran  up  to  2.940?.  The  fluctua- 
tions of  prices  have  often  of  late  years  been  illustrated  by 
Hogarth's  pictures ;  and  the  portrait  of  the  artist's  wife, 
which  some  people  averred  to  be  the  most  pleasing  portrait 
in  the  room,  and  which  twenty  years  ago  was  only  thought 
worth  378?.,  was  now  put  in  at  four  hundred  guineas,  and 
sold,  after  sharp  competition,  at  1,218?.  It  is  rather  sad  to 
reflect  that  in  the  dispersal  of  so  many  rare,  splendid,  and 
interesting  pictures  the  National  Gallery  has  profited  so 
little. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

TITHE  money  market  continues  in  an  exceedingly  sen- 
-L  sitive  state.  Last  week  the  rate  of  discount  in  the 
open  market  ran  up  from  about  i|  per  cent,  to  ij  per  cent. ; 
early  this  week  it  had  fallen  back  to  about  1^  per  cent.  But 
every  one  engaged  in  the  money  market  knows  that  an 
accident  may  at  any  moment  send  rates  rapidly  up  once 
more,  and  consequently  everybody  is  conducting  business 
without  being  able  to  foresee  from  day  to  day  what  the 
value  of  money  is  likely  to  be.  The  main  cause  of  the 
rapid  fluctuations  is  the  grave  crisis  in  the  United  States. 
The  Clearing  House  banks  of  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, Chicago,  and  San  Francisco  have  all  been  compelled 
to  issue  Clearing  House  certificates,  the  strong  banks  in 
the  several  Associations  finding  themselves  in  this  way 
obliged  to  give  assistance  to  the  weak  banks  ;  and  all  over 
the  Union,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  banks  and  commercial 
firms  are  failing  in  alarming  numbers.  A  panic  in  New 
York  under  these  circumstances  would  not  surprise  any 
one.  Last  week  the  New  York  exchange  upon  London  fell 
sharply,  so  that  it  became  possible  to  send  gold  from  London 
to  New  York  with  a  slight  profit.  Every  one  engaged  in 
the  money  market  jumped  to  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that 
the  gold  would  be  sent  in  very  large  amounts ;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  100,000?.  was  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  of 
England  and  forwarded  to  New  York.  But  the  New  York 
exchange  upon  London  rose  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  had 
fallen,  and  the  withdrawals  from  the  Bank  of  England 
•ceased.  This  week,  however,  there  has  been  another  fall 
in  the  exchange.  So  long  as  there  is  not  a  serious 
run  upon  the  Associated  Banks  in  New  York,  it  is 
possible  that  the  withdrawals  may  not  begin  again. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
great  capitalists  in  New  York  have  the  disposal  of  immense 
wealth,  and  also  have  high  credit ;  that  if  necessary  they 
would  be  able  to  borrow  largely  in  this  market,  and,  con- 
sequently, they  have  it  in  their  power  to  take  gold  from 
the  Bank  of  England.  Bankers  and  bill-brokers  know  this 
very  well;  and  consequently  they  fear  that,  if  the  crisis 
should  deepen  in  New  York,  the  great  capitalists  may,  at 
any  cost  to  themselves,  obtain  the  gold  to  prevent  a  crash. 
And  the  decision  of  the  Indian  Government  to  close  the 
Mints  against  the  coinage  of  silver  for  private  parties,  and 
to  introduce  a  gold  standard,  increases  the  uncertainty  that 
already  existed.  It  is  everywhere  assumed  that  the  closing 
•of  the  Indian  Mints  will  determine  Congress  to  repeal  the 
Sherman  Act;  whatever  doubts  existed  a  week  ago  on 
that  matter  have  now  been  removed.  Will  the  almost 
general  belief  that  the  purchases  of  silver  will  end  in  a  few 
months  induce  the  great  capitalists  of  New  York  to  anti- 
cipate events,  and  to  take  gold  from  London  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  confidence  in  New  York  1  That  is  one  of 
the  questions  which  bankers  and  bill-brokers  have  to  ask 
themselves,  and  there  are  no  means,  as  yet,  of  giving  it 
an  answer.  Another  question  is,  Will  the  general  belief 
that  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act  is  now  assured  stop 
the  run  upon  the  banks  in  the  West  and  South,  and  wih 


it  gradually  lead  to  a  revival  of  confidence  all  over  the 
Union  1  Or,  as  the  purchases  of  silver  must  continue  until 
the  Act  is  repealed,  will  those  purchases  increase  the  ap- 
prehensions that  exist  1  Silver  fell  to  36 d.  per  ounce  on  Mon- 
day when  the  policy  of  the  Indian  Government  was  announced. 
It  fell  to  35CZ.  on  the  following  day.  It  has  since  fallen  to  3  id. 
per  oz.,  and  nobody  would  be  surprised  if  it  were  to  fall  below 
30c?.  in  a  very  short  time.  If  silver  goes  on  falling  in  that 
way,  will  it  affect  the  popular  imagination  in  America  very 
powerfully  1  Will  the  public  refuse  altogether  to  accept 
silver  certificates  for  the  future,  and  will  there  be  the 
scramble  for  gold  that  has  been  so  long  looked  for  %  Nobody, 
of  course,  can  answer  the  questions ;  but  the  uncertainty 
that  exists  respecting  them  makes  the  money  market  of 
London  more  and  more  apprehensive.  The  very  doubt  as 
to  what  will  happen  makes  those  who  have  very  large 
engagements  extremely  nervous  and  ready  to  start 
whenever  an  accident  occurs.  Then,  again,  of  course 
it  is  possible  that  the  great  Continental  banks  may  take 
gold,  concluding  in  the  first  place  that  the  United  States 
will  repeal  the  Sherman  Act  in  a  few  months  now,  and  that 
then  there  will  be  an  immense  import  of  gold  into  New 
York,  and  that  subsequently  the  Indian  Government  may 
begin  to  accumulate  gold.  At  present  that  Government 
announces  that  it  does  not  intend  to  introduce  a  gold  cur- 
rency ;  but  as  it  has  decided  upon  adopting  a  gold  standard 
it  may  see  reasons  in  the  future  for  introducing  a  gold  cur- 
rency also  ;  and,  if  so,  India  will  be  added  to  the  list  of 
countries  that  are  eagerly  bidding  for  the  metal.  With  so 
many  uncertainties,  with  so  much  distrust  and  so  much  bad 
business,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  London  money  market 
is  exceedingly  sensitive. 

The  fall  in  the  value  of  money  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week  has  been  rapidly  followed  by  another  rise,  the  discount 
rate  in  the  open  market  being  now  i-J -Jr  per  cent.  Partly 
the  advance  is  due  to  the  near  approach  of  the  end  of  the 
half-year  ;  but  mainly,  as  pointed  out  above,  it  is  the  result 
of  the  very  critical  state  of  New  York.  This  week  the  rate 
of  interest  in  New  York  has  ranged  from  10  per  cent,  to 
50  per  cent.  There  are  rumours  of  impending  great  failures, 
and  at  any  moment  there  may  be  a  panic.  The  decision  of 
the  Indian  Government  to  stop  the  coinage  of  silver  has 
taken  the  American  people  completely  by  surprise.  The 
silver  market  is  utterly  disorganized,  and  the  gravest  fears 
are  entertained  as  to  the  consequences.  The  run  upon  the 
banks  in  the  West  and  South  continues,  and  consequently 
bankers  and  bill-brokers  in  the  City  are  apprehensive  that 
gold  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  of  England  for  New 
York.  The  New  York  exchange  upon  London  is  now  low 
enough  to  admit  of  gold  being  sent  without  loss ;  but  of 
course,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  it  will  not  be  sent 
as  an  ordinary  exchange  transaction.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  great  capitalists  will  find  means  to  withdraw  it  from 
the  Bank  and  ship  it  to  New  York  if  it  becomes  necessary 
to  do  so  to  prevent  a  panic,  or  to  stop  one  should  it  break 
out. 

The  closing  of  the  Indian  Mints  has  completely  disor- 
ganized the  silver  market.  On  Wednesday  the  price  of  the 
metal  in  New  York  fell  to  67,  making  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  silver  dollar  only  about  52  cents,  or  little  more  than 
half  its  legal  value.  In  London  all  dealing  is  practically 
stopped.  The  quotations  are  purely  nominal,  for  no  busi- 
ness is  done,  and  nobody  would  purchase  at  the  quoted 
rates.  Nominally,  however,  the  price  is  31^?.  per  oz.  This 
is  a  fall  of  6\d.  per  oz.  since  Saturday,  or  about  16  per  cent. 
It  is  generally  regarded  as  certain  that  the  action  of  the 
Indian  Government  will  compel  the  United  States  Congress 
to  repeal  the  Sherman  Act.  If  so,  the  Mints  of  every  great 
civilized  country  will  be  closed  against  silver,  and  nobody 
can  foresee  how  great  the  fall  in  the  metal  may  be.  Natu- 
rally that  must  cause  a  great  disturbance  in  the  trade  with 
the  silver-using  countries,  while  it  will  very  injuriously 
affect  the  finances  of  such  countries.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
sufferer  will  be  Mexico.  She  will  be  affected  in  two  ways. 
Between  one-half  and  two-thirds  of  her  total  exports  consist 
of  silver,  and  the  more  that  is  depreciated  the  more,  of 
course,  will  her  purchasing  power  fall  off.  Furthermore, 
the  Government  collects  its  revenue  in  silver,  and  it  has  to 
pay  interest  upon  its  foreign  debt  in  gold,  therefore  it  will 
suffer  just  as  the  Indian  Government  was  suffering;  and  of 
course  Mexico  is  less  able  to  bear  the  loss  by  exchange  than 
India. 

The  first  effect  of  the  closing  of  the  Indian  Mints  was  to 
l  stimulate  still  further  the  speculation  in  Rupee-paper,  the 
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price  having  gone  up  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  to  somewhat 
over  71.  But  on  Wednesday  there  was  a  reaction,  and  the 
quotation  fell  to  69^.  Partly  this  was  the  result  of  disap- 
pointment at  the  allotment  of  Council  bills  and  telegraphic 
transfers  on  Wednesday,  when  60  lakhs  of  rupees  were 
offered  for  tender,  and  only  about  22  lakhs  were  sold,  the 
prices  generally  being  is.  3^.  and  is.  s\%d.  per  rupee.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  purchases  of  drafts 
previously  had  been  very  large.  Whether  the  Indian  Govern- 
mentcan  succeed  in  keeping  the  rupee  at  1 6d.  experience  alone 
can  tell  us.  But  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  mere 
announcement  that  it  intends  to  try  to  do  so  should  have  the 
effect  aimed  at.  The  fall  in  silver  was  stimulated  by  the 
alarm  excited,  chiefly  abroad,  by  the  closing  of  the  Indian 
mints.  In  the  United  States,  as  said  above,  the  decision 
was  not  expected.  It  is  feared  that  many  of  the  American 
mines  will  have  to  be  closed,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
railway  Companies  which  serve  the  principal  silver-mining 
districts  must  also  suffer  heavily.  Consequently  the  crisis, 
which  was  already  severe,  has  been  intensified,  and  we 
must  prepare  for  serious  accidents.  The  Berlin  Bourse, 
too,  has  been  greatly  disturbed.  For  a  long  time  there 
has  been  a  great  speculation  in  Berlin  in  Mexican  securi- 
ties of  all  kinds.  The  fall  in  silver  makes  it  extremely 
problematical  whether  either  the  Mexican  Government  or 
the  Mexican  railway  Companies  will  be  able  to  meet 
their  engagements.  Naturally  the  speculators  have  been 
alarmed.  They  have  sold  on  a  great  scale,  and  by  so  doing 
they  have  broken  down  the  whole  market.  Especially 
there  has  been  a  considerable  decline  in  Italian  Rentes, 
which,  like  Mexican  securities,  have  for  a  long  time  been 
largely  dealt  in  on  the  Berlin  Bourse.  The  decision  of  the 
Indian  Government  likewise  threatens  to  bring  the  Latin 
Union  to  Tin  end.  In  round  figures  the  five-franc  legal 
tender  pieces  of  the  nations  forming  the  Latin  Union 
amount  to  about  four  milliards,  or  160  millions  sterling. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  this  immense  mass  of  silver  is  in 
France,  and  a  powerful  party  in  France  is  agitating  for  a 
denunciation  of  the  Union,  the  object  being  to  compel  the 
other  nations  of  the  Union  to  take  back  from  France  the 
silver  coined  by  them  but  which  is  circulating  in  France. 
Altogether,  the  outlook  is  very  grave,  and  investors  will  do 
well  to  keep  aloof  from  the  markets  for  the  present. 


The  speculation  in  Rupee-paper  received  a  decided  check 
on  Wednesday.  The  price  closed  on  Thursday  at  69^,  a 
rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  i§,  but  a  fall 
from  the  highest  point  reached  of  nearly  2.  In  silver 
securities  proper  the  fall  has  been  very  great.  Mexican 
Government  Six  per  Cent,  bonds  closed  on  Thursday  at  6o3y, 
a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  as  much  as 
13;  Mexican  Railway  Ordinary  stock  closed  at  12^,  a  fall 
of  5 1 ;  Mexican  Railway  First  Preference  stock  closed  at 
63},  a  fall  of  12^;  Mexican  Central  Four  per  Cent,  bonds 
closed  at  53^,  a  fall  of  8f ;  and  Denver  Railway  Preference 
shares  closed  at  39^,  a  fall  of  n£.  Generally,  interna- 
tional securities  have  declined,  owing  to  the  weakness 
of  the  Berlin  Bourse  in  consequence  of  the  break  in 
silver.  Egyptian  Unified,  for  example,  closed  on  Thursday 
at  99I,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday 
of  Spanish  Fours  closed  at  65 g,  a  fall  of  i£ ; 
Italian  closed  at  91,  a  fall  of  i|,  and  Greeks  of  '81 
closed  at  46,  a  fall  of  3.  Argentine  have  also  given 
way.  The  Five  per  Cents  of  '86  closed  on  Thursday  at 
66,  a  fall  of  2|  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday, 
and  the  Funding  Loan  closed  at  68%,  a  fall  of  4f.  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Rosario  Ordinary  stock  closed  at  57-9,  a  fall 
of  7  ;  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern  closed  at  99-101,  also 
a  fall  of  7  ;  and  Central  Argentine  closed  at  58,  a  fall  of 
75.  In  the  American  market  there  has  been  likewise  a  very 
sharp  fall.  To  begin  with  the  speculative  securities,  which 
are  entirely  unsuited  to  the  investor,  but  which  often  show 
the  drift  of  a  market  most  expressively,  Atchison  stock 
closed  on  Thursday  at  2o£,  a  fall  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding Thursday  of  4^  ;  Erio  Ordinary  closed  at  i6£,  a 
fall  of  2%  ;  Erie  Preferences  closed  at  34  5,  a  fall  of  4  ; 
Erie  Second  Mortgage  bonds  closed  at  91,  also  a  fall  of  4  ; 
and  Union  Pacific  shares  closed  at  24J,  a  fall  of  5$. 
Coming  now  to  the  dividend-paying  shares,  Milwaukee 
closed  at  67^,  a  fall  of  3^;  Lake  Shore  closed  at  123^,  a 
fill  of  jf;  and  Illinois  Central  closed  at  90?,,  a  fail  of  5?,. 
Home  Kail  way  stocks  also  gave  way.  Caledonian  closed 
at  116,  a  fall  of  \\;  Brighton  "A"  closed  at  156^,  a 


fall  of  1  j ;  Great  Western  closed  at  159,  a  fall  of  1  ;  and 
North-Western  closed  at  i68£,  a  fall  of  i£.  There  has 
not  been  much  movement  in  Colonial  Government  stocks, 
but  bank  shares  have  given  way  further.  Those  of  the 
Bank  of  New  South  Wales  closed  on  Thursday  at  46,  a  fall 
compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  4  ;  and  those  of 
the  Bank  of  Australasia  closed  at  64^,  a  fall  of  3. 


THEATRES. 

CONTRARY  to  some  dismal  expectations,  M.  Mounet- 
Sully  was  happily  well  enough  on  Tuesday  night  to 
undertake  at  Drury  Lane  a  part  with  which  his  name  is 
inseparably  associated  elsewhere.  Probably  no  part  in  his 
repertory  is  better  suited  to  his  manly,  picturesque  style 
than  the  purely  romantic  figure  of  Ruy  Bias.  At  other 
times  and  under  other  circumstances  there  have  been  many 
exponents  of  the  character,  the  most  familiar  to  playgoers 
of  a  past  generation  being  that  of  Fechter ;  but  even  among 
these  M.  Mounet-Sully  stands  pre-eminent.  We  do  not 
propose  here  and  now  to  go  into  the  merits  of  the  play.  If 
it  is  to  live  at  all,  it  must  be  taken  as  pure  romance,  and 
as  pure  romance  M.  Mounet-Sully  wisely  treats  it.  To 
English  audiences,  unfamiliar  with  the  achievements  of 
the  Comedie  Francaise,  the  French  actor's  rendering  of 
the  part  is  little  short  of  a  revelation.  The  huge  size 
of  the  theatre  might  well  have  tempted  a  less  discreet 
actor  into  excesses  of  gesture  and  elocution  which  would 
have  been  completely  excusable  under  the  circumstances ; 
but  any  apology  on  that  score  was  rendered  unneces- 
sary by  the  admirable  judgment  displayed  by  the  Ruy 
Bias  of  the  evening.  The  contrast  was  finely  marked 
between  the  confidence  and  amorous  energy  of  the  pre- 
sumptuous lover  of  the  Queen  and  the  half-submission, 
half-defiance  of  the  menial  in  the  scene  in  the  third  act 
with  Don  Salluste.  The  actor's  best  opportunity  from  an 
elocutionary  point  of  view  occurs  in  the  long  speech  to  the 
Council  in  the  third  act.  This  was  given  with  fine  spirit 
and  dignity  ;  but,  though  this  was  no  doubt  most  effective 
from  a  purely  theatrical  point  of  view,  some  touches  of 
tenderness  and  devotion  to  the  Queen  were  even  more 
admirable  for  their  naturalness.  Mme.  Bartet's  per- 
formance as  the  Queen  was  extremely  womanly  and 
sympathetic ;  the  Don  Cesar  of  M.  Baillet  was  capitally 
rendered,  and  the  humour  and  diablerie  of  Mme.  Ludwig's 
Casilda  were  delightful.  Equally  excellent  in  their  way 
were  the  Don  Salluste  of  M.  Paul  Mounet,  and  the 
Guritan  of  M.  Martel.  It  was  especially  pleasant  to  note 
the  almost  reverential  regar  d  paid  to  the  proper  enunciation 
of  Victor  Hugo's  musical  verse.  CEdipe  Roi  was  given  on 
Thursday  night.  It  is  superfluous  to  describe  M.  Mounet- 
Sully's  rendering  of  this  famous  part.  Yet  it  may  be  said, 
that  he  has  never  surpassed  Thursday  night's  performance. 
Dignity,  rage,  tenderness,  and  finally  despair  and  agony  were 
shown  with  the  truth  which  is  the  key-note  to  the  actor's/ 
strange  power  over  his  audience.  Mme.  Lerou  as  Jocaste,. 
was  perfect  in  giving  effect  to  the  various  emotions  to  which 
her  very  difficult  part  gives  play. 

The  opening  of  Daly's  Theatre  is  an  event  important  not, 
only  in  the  record  of  a  London  season,  but  in  a  far  wider 
sense.  Mr.  Augustin  Daly  may  be  credited  with  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  his  own  interests,  and  from  that  point  of 
view  it  might  seem  like  an  impertinence  to  remark  on  his- 
selection  of  so  familiar  a  programme  as  that  with  which  he 
has  opened  his  new  venture.  A  justification  may  be  found, 
apart  from  the  necessary  shortness  of  the  season,  that  as 
Katharine  Miss  Ada  Rehan  is  seen  absolutely  at  her  best. 
If  we  except  her  Rosalind,  it  is  at  once  her  most  ambitious 
and  her  most  successful  effort.  On  Tuesday  night  im- 
provement appeared  in  a  part  which  had  hither  to  seemed 
to  show  the  actress  at  a  point  of  excellence.  Time  and 
study,  however,  have  combined  to  present  Miss  Rohan's 
Kathar  ine  in  an  even  more  attractive  form  than  before ;. 
more  attractive,  and  more  legitimately  so,  because  the 
Kathar  ine  now  seeks  to  impress  us  more  by  her  care- 
fully-studied rendering  of  the  character  than  by  her 
own  great  personal  fascinations.  These  of  course  still  re- 
main in  full  force,  but  the  added  care  and  attention  in  the 
matter  of  detail  are  nevertheless  very  striking.  From  the 
moment  of  her  magnificently  stormy  first  entrance,  it  is 
now  obvious  that  the  Katharine  forms  the  subject  of  a 
subtle  character- study.    The  gradations  ei"  conquest,  and. 
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subjugation  are  marked  with  such  delicacy  and  fine  dis- 
crimination as  could  be  achieved  only  by  an  actress  who 
had  entered  thorougldy  into  the  workings  of  the  mind  of 
the  subdued  woman.  Mr.  George  Clarke  may  be  regarded 
as  heir  to  Alexander  in  following  Mr.  Drew's  Petruchio ; 
but,  in  spite  of  the  disadvantage  he  was  under  in  succeeding 
an  actor  who  had  so  moulded  his  style  as  to  form  an 
almost  perfect  complement  to  that  of  Miss  Kehan,  his 
firmness  and  sound  judgment  made  him  an  excellent 
Petruchio.  Most  of  the  company  are  well  known  to  English 
admirers  in  the  parts  they  played  on  Tuesday.  It  is  suffi- 
cient now  to  note  the  effective  and  dignified  Baptista  of 
Mr.  Henry  Loraine,  and  the  sprightly  Lucretio  of  Mr. 
Creston  Clarke.  At  the  beginning  of  the  evening's  proceed- 
ings, Miss  Ada  Eehan,  nervously,  but  with  pointed  elo- 
quence, spoke  some  lines,  written  by  Mr.  Clement  Scott. 
"  Who  talks  of  jealousy  1 "  asks  Mr.  Scott— a  question  which 
should  have  been  barred  by  one  of  two  reasons.  One 
would  be  that  the  sentiment  existed,  the  other  that  it  did 
not.  The  new  theatre  is  very  handsome,  externally  and 
internally,  and  if  it  were  as  completely  isolated  on  the  west 
as  it  is  on  the  north  and  east,  the  south  facing  Cranbourne 
Street,  little,  if  anything,  would  be  left  to  be  desired. 


REVIEWS. 


"NO  SURRENDER!"* 

IT  was  a  tolerably  obvious,  but  an  excellent,  idea  which  came 
to  Mr.  Philip  Dwyer  when  he  bethought  him  at  the  present 
crisis  of  exhibiting  to  Englishmen  and  loyal  Irishmen  the  deeds 
of  the  famous  men,  their  fathers,  in  a  former  crisis  of  the 
apparently  imminent  triumph  of  Home  Rule.  We  apologize, 
indeed,  to  King  James,  and  even  to  Tyrconnel,  for  comparing  them 
with  the  present  Nationalist  leaders ;  but  partly  by  the  King's 
misfortune,  partly  by  his  fault,  the  question  was  at  that  time  very 
much  one  of  Particularism  v.  real  Nationalism,  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  anti-English  feeling,  much  more  than  loyalty,  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  support  which  he  met  with  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Dwyer  sees  this,  and  is  a  very  strong  Unionist — unable  to 
leave  the  moral  to  sink,  as  perhaps  he  might  have  left  it,  unen- 
forced into  his  reader's  mind.  But  he  is  by  no  means  a  partisan 
in  the  unfair  sense.  He  does  his  best  to  be  just  to  James,  he  points 
out  how  (in  curious  contradistinction  to  the  next  French-Irish  war 
in  Ireland,  though  this  we  note,  not  he)  the  French,  much  rather 
than  the  Irishry,  were  responsible  for  the  cruelties  perpetrated. 
He  exhibits  to  the  full  that  curious  lapse,  or  interval  of  qualified 
"  surrender  "  which  the  gallant  and  reverend  Mr.  Walker  passes 
over,  and  he  has  a  good  word  even  for  Kirke,  at  which  the  ghost 
of  that  unanimously  abused  commander  must  at  this  moment  be 
swearing  gruff  thanks.  That  is  to  say,  he  points  out  that,  cruel 
as  Kirke's  delay  may  appear,  the  relief  may  well  have  looked  more 
hazardous  than  it  actually  proved,  and  that  the  alternative  plan 
adopted  of  maintaining  the  station  at  Inch  and  worrying  the 
flanks  and  communications  of  the  enemy  did  actually  prevent 
a  concentration  which  might  have  been  fatal  both  to  Derry  and 
Enniskillen.  He  is  exceedingly  frank  in  dealing  with  the  vexed 
question  of  the  strength  of  the  French-Irish  force,  as  to  which 
our  own  opinion,  if  it  be  worth  anything,  is  that  there  were 
never  twenty  thousand  men  at  one  time  besieging  Derry  itself, 
but  that  that  number  fairly  enough  represents  the  number  of 
troops  operating  in  the  North- West  generally,  and  maintained 
by  reinforcements.  For  some  reason  which  we  do  not  quite  seize, 
unless  it  is  the  warmth  of  the  mere  man  of  documents  with  the 
man  who  can  work  documents  into  literature,  he  is  excessively 
hard  on  Macaulay.  But  he  seems  to  us  only  once  to  fall  into 
that  worst  pitfall  of  partisanship,  the  attempt  to  devise  clumsy  and 
damaging  defences.  When  endeavouring  to  purge  the  "  glorious 
and  immortal "  of  the  charge  of  neglecting  the  losses  and  claims 
of  the  defenders  of  Derry,  he  tries  to  throw  the  blame  on  the 
resumption  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  de- 
prived William  of  his  power  of  bestowing  forfeited  lands.  Alas  ! 
alas !  the  persons  upon  whom  he  had  bestowed  them  were  very 
different.  Lord  Albemarle  and  Lady  Orkney  were  not,  to  the 
best  of  our  humble  belief,  concerned  in  manning  the  bastions  that 
foiled  the  French  engineers,  nor  had  they  any  experience  of  the 
"  French  butter  "  (to  wit  tallow),  and  the  "  Dutch  flour  "  (to  wit 
starch),  wherewith  the  heroic  garrison  kept  life  in  them,  when 
they  kept  it  at  all.    The  services  which  these  victims  of  the 

*  The  Siege  of  Derry  in  1689.  Edited  by  the  Kev.  Philip  Dwyer.  M.A. 
London :  Elliot  Stock. 


Commons'  jealousy  and  parsimony  rendered  to  that  Protestans 
hero  were  different. 

But  enough  of  this.  It  is  a  pleasanter  and  also  a  more  relevant 
task  to  turn  to  Mr.  Dwyer's  new  presentation  of  Walker's  collected 
literary  remains.  As  too  often  happens,  there  is  an  unpleasant 
side  to  this  otherwise  glorious  affair.  Walker,  who,  though  a 
very  staunch  Protestant,  was  quite  as  staunch  a  Churchman,  was 
accused  by  the  Derry  Dissenters  of  not  having  given  them  their 
due  share  of  praise,  and  certain  persons  (of  whom  a  rather  un- 
reverend,  and  at  any  rate  very  venomous,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  was- 
chief)  declared  that  he  was  never  governor  at  all,  but  only  a 
lieutenant-governor  for  the  special  purpose  of  store-keeping  ;  that 
he  was  not  too  faithful  in  that  comparatively  humble  office,  that 
he  actually  tried  to  bring  about  surrender  in  that  episode  011 
which  he  is  silent,  and  so  forth.  Mr.  Dwyer,  with  immense  and 
very  admirable  pains,  has  brought  together  in  his  ample  notes 
all  the  parallel  passages  bearing  on  these  jars  from  Mackenzie, 
from  the  very  valuable  and  obviously  unbiassed  narrative  of 
Captain  Ash,  from  the  quaint  verse-history — one  of  the  latest 
and  minutest  of  such  things — of  Aiken,  and  from  others.  We 
do  not  think  that  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  most  famous  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Church  militant  comes  badly  out  of  the  examina- 
tion. That  Walker  was  at  no  time  sole  governor — first  Baker, 
and,  after  Baker's  death,  Mitchelburne  being  conjoined  with  him — 
is  certain,  and  he  himself  says  so.  Also  it  may  be  that  he  gives- 
himself  in  his  own  account  the  beau  role  to  the  extent  that  almost 
everybody  does  give  it,  except  nasty  critical  creatures,  who  are  from 
the  first  looking  at  what  the  other  fellow  will  say.  But,  in  all 
important  points,  his  account  is  borne  out  by  all  impartial  con- 
temporaries, while  of  the  account  of  his  enemy  Mackenzie  by  no 
means  the  same  can  be  said.  In  particular,  Mackenzie's  story  of 
the  negotiations,  though  no  doubt  correct  as  to  their  having  hap- 
pened (for  Ash  confirms  him),  is,  we  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Dwyer, 
incredible  and  self-contradictory  as  regards  Walker,  who  is  re- 
presented first  as  making  them  fail  by  exaggerating  favourable 
reports,  and  then  as  urging  surrender  in  the  teeth  of  others'  wishes. 
Walker's  signature  above  Baker's  in  the  letter  to  Kirke  captured 
by  the  Jacobites  ;  the  phrase  "  the  Governors,"  in  the  plural,  con- 
stantly used  by  a  person  like  Ash,  who  obviously  had  no  axe  to 
grind  ;  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons,  unquestioned  in  a 
time  of  virulent  party  agitation,  all  things,  in  short,  prove  Walker 
to  be  substantially  a  true  man  as  well  as  a  gallant  by  external 
evidence  of  a  kind  not  reasonably  to  be  questioned. 

The  internal  evidence  is,  if  possible,  stronger.  We  might 
almost  parody  the  poet  a  little,  and  say  : — 

To  doubt  his  valour  were  to  want  a  heart, 
To  doubt  his  truth  were,  sure,  to  want  a  brain. 

The  tone  of  his  Vindication,  as  Mr.  Dwyer  very  justly  observes, 
is  not  in  the  least  like  the  work  of  a  swaggerer  or  a  pretender,. 
It  is  perfectly  modest  and  candid,  admits  the  possibility  of  mis- 
takes iu  detail,  apologizes  for  unintentional  slights,  deals 
patiently  with  the  various  charges,  and  is  altogether  the  work 
either  of  a  very  honest  man  or  of  a  much  more  diabolically  clever 
one  than  either  friends  or  foes  assert  "  Governor  Walker"  to  have 
been.  It  has  however,  of  course,  save  for  historical  students  and 
persons  with  the  passion  for  examining  evidence,  not  a  hundredth 
part  the  interest  of  the  Account.  This  still  remains  one  of  the 
gallantest  historiett.es  of  a  gallant  action  in  the  artless  and  simple 
manner  to  be  anywhere  found. 

The  first  few  pages,  indeed,  may  not  excite  very  lively  hopes, 
for  the  negotiations  and  disputes  about  the  attitude  of  the  town 
to  King  James  and  King  William  were  complicated,  and  Walker 
was  not  quite  the  man  to  make  them  clear.  Even  with  all  that 
has  been  written  about  it,  the  exact  position  of  the  "  traitor  " 
Lundy  is  very  obscure,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  considerably  more 
blame  attached  to  Colonels  Cunningham  and  Richards  than  to 
him.  Walker  is  accused  of  not  making  enough  of  the  Prentice 
Boy  incident,  and,  later,  of  omitting  the  dramatic  effect  of  Adam 
Murray's  sudden  appearance  with  his  party  of  horse  when  there 
was  a  doubt  whether  Lundy  would  succeed  in  handing  over 
the  town.  But,  in  fact,  his  precise  chronicle  only  begins  from 
the  time  of  his  own  election  as  governor,  and  when  he  and 
Baker  had  before  them  the  task  of  defending,  against  an  army 
officered  by  some  of  the  best  trained  soldiers  in  Europe,  a 
town  not,  indeed,  slenderly  garrisoned,  but  with  no  experienced 
officers  or  even  soldiers  in  it,  very  few  cavalry,  no  forage,  no 
engineers,  "  no  fireworks,  not  so  much  as  a  hand  grenado,"  ill- 
mounted  guns,  not  more  (as  it  was  at  first  thought)  than  ten 
days'  provisions,  and  no  certain  prospect  of  relief  whatever.  The 
rest  is  generally  known,  but  worth  reading  again  in  this  racy  ver- 
sion ; — how  the  enemy  "  made  a  battery  at  eighty  perches,"  and 
thence  not  merely  cannonaded  but  bombarded  the  town,  the 
shells  in  some  instances  weighing  two  hundredweight  and  a  half  -, 
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how  the  defenders  "  sallied  out  as  many  as  pleased,  and  with 
what  officers  were  at  leisure,"  but  killed  great  numbers  of  the 
■enemy,  including  the  French  general,  Maumont  (whom  some  will 
have  to  have  been  slain  in  single  combat  by  Murray)  ;  how  a  week 
later  Walker  himself  headed  a  stronger  sally  of  nearly  twelve 
hundred  men,  effectually  prevented  the  enemy  from  establish- 
ing a  new  battery,  killing  200  and  wounding  500,  more  than  half 
of  whom  afterwards  died,  and  captured  five  pairs  of  colours ;  and 
how  the  enemy  by  a  very  detestable  stratagem  obtained  the 
"  only  boat  we  had  left ;  for  the  gentlemen  that  left  us,"  says 
Walker  dryly,  "  took  all  our  boats  and  left  them  to  the  sea  and 
'wind."  But  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  instance  of  Walker's 
powers  of  description  (which  it  will  be  seen  were  not  exactly  of 
•the  "  literary "  kind)  is  his  account  of  the  second  fight  at  the 
windmill  on  June  4,  which  shall  be  given  : — 

'  June  4.  The  Besiegers  make  an  Attack  at  the  Wind-Mill 
Works,  with  a  Body  of  Foot  and  Horse  ;  the  Horse  they 
divided  into  three  Squadrons,  and  Assaulted  us  at  the  Rivers 
side,  it  being  Low  water  ;  the  Foot  Attack  the  rest  of  our 
Line.  The  Front  of  the  Horse  was  composed  of  Gentlemen 
that  had  bound  themselves  by  an  Oath,  that  they  wou'd 
mount  our  Line  ;  they  were  Commanded  by  Captain  Butler, 
second  Son  to  my  Lord  Montgarret.  Our  Men  placed  them- 
selves within  our  Line  in  three  Ranks,  so  advantageously 
that  one  Rank  was  always  ready  to  march  up  and  relieve  the 
other,  and  discharge  successively  upon  the  Enemy,  which 
(tho  'tis  strange  how  they  could  think  otherwise)  was  great 
surprize  and  astonishment  to  them  ;  for  they  it  seems  expected 
we  should  make  but  one  single  Volley,  and  then  they  cou'd 
fall  in  upon  us.  Their  Foot  had  Fagots  laid  before  them  for 
a  defence  against  our  Shot ;  they  and  the  Horse  began  with 
a  loud  Huzza,  which  was  seconded  from  all  parts  of  their 
•Camp  with  most  dreadful  shrieks  and  bowlings  of  a  numerous 
Rabble  that  attended  the  Enemy.  The  Fagot  Men  are  not 
able  to  stand  before  our  Shot,  but  are  forced  to  quit  their 
New  defence  and  Run  for  it :  Capt.  Butler  tops  our  work, 
which  was  but  a  dry  Bank  of  7  foot  high  at  the  Water  side, 
and  thirty  of  his  Sworn  party  of  Horse  follow  him.  Our  Men 
wondred  to  find  they  had  spent  so  many  Shot,  and  that  none 
of  them  Fell :  But  Capt.  Crooke  observed  they  had  Armour 
on  and  then  commanded  to  Fire  at  their  Horses,  which  turned 
to  so  good  account  that  but  three  of  these  bold  Men  with  much 
difficulty  made  their  Escape.  We  wonder'd  the  Foot  did  not 
(according  to  Custom)  run  faster,  till  we  took  notice  that  in 
their  Retreat  they  took  the  Dead  on  their  backs,  and  so  pre- 
served their  own  Bodies  from  the  remainder  of  our  Shot, 
which  was  more  Service  than  they  did  when  alive.' 

And  the  exploit  of  my  Lord  Clancarty  is  also  good  : — 

'June  30.  At  ten  of  the  clock  at  night  my  L.  Clancarty  at 
the  Head  of  a  Regiment,  and  with  some  Detachments  pos- 
sesses himself  of  our  Line,  and  enters  some  Miners  in  a  low 
Cellar  under  the  half  Bastion.  Capt.  Noble,  Capt.  Dunbar 
and  several  Gentlemen  sally  by  Order  at  the  Bishops- Gate, 
•and  creep  along  the  Wall  till  they  came  very  near  the 
Enemies  Guards ;  our  Men  received  their  Firing  quietly,  til 
they  got  to  a  right  distance,  and  then  thundered  upon  them. 
Our  Case-Shot  from  the  Bastion  and  small  Shot  oft' the  Walls 
second  the  Salliers  Firing  so  effectually,  that  his  Lordship 
was  forc'd  to  quit  his  Post,  and  hasten  to  the  main  Body  of 
the  enemy,  and  to  leave  his  Miners  and  an  hundred  of  his  best 
3Ien  dead  upon  the  place ;  besides,  several  Officers  and 
Souldiers  were  wounded,  and  died  of  their  Wounds  some  days 
after  this  Action,  as  we  were  informed.  We  were  often  told, 
That  some  great  thing  was  to  be  perform'd  by  this  Lord  ;  and 
they  had  a  Prophecy  among  them  That  a  Clancarty  should 
knock  at  the  Gates  of  Derry ;  the  credulity  and  superstition 
of  his  Country,  with  the  vanity  of  so  brave  an  Attempt,  and 
some  good  Liquor,  easily  warm'd  him  to  this  bold  Under- 
taking ;  But  we  see  how  little  value  is  to  be  put  on  Irish 
Prophesies,  or  Courage  so  supported.' 

But  it  is  not  the  picture  of  the  siege  in  literary  style  for 
which  we  go  to  Walker  and  the  other  authorities  cited  by 
Mr.  Dwyer,  including  even  the  unimaginable  poet  Aiken. 
Macaulay  has  done  the  rhetorical  part ;  and,  though  we  are  no 
■fanatical  Macaulay  ites,  we  think  he  has  done  it  once  for  all. 
It  is  in  the  originals  that  one  finds  the  little  pieces  of  evi- 
dence which  show  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  Ulstermen.  It 
is  true  that,  as  Walker  himself  fully  testifies,  they  had — and  no 
wonder — outbreaks  of  that  strange,  or  not  strange,  "  siege  fever  " 
which,  naturally  enough,  causes  heats  and  quarrels  between  men 
cooped  up,  helpless,  and  half-starved.  Baker  and  Mitchelburne, 
both  heroes  and  patriots  s'il  en  Jut,  drew  on  each  other  in  full 
council,  and  Walker  was  the  object  of  all  sorts  of  suspicion.  But 
the  curious  capitulation  episode  above  referred  to  illustrates  the 
spirit  of  the  garrison  almost  more  than  their  "  No  surrender  !  " 
itself.  Starving  as  they  were,  they  stood  out  for  a  fortnight's 
further  time  to  enable  the  relief  to  come,  and  for  the  full  honours 
of  war,  &c,  for  themselves ;  and  it  was  the  refusal  of  the  besiegers 


to  grant  these  terms — which,  considering  Kirke's  strength  and 
neighbourhood,  were  as  good  as  a  refusal  to  surrender — that 
broke  off'  the  parley.  If  this  was  their  way  of  surrendering,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  their  "  No  surrender !  "  succeeded. 


NOVELS.' 


nnilE  Man  in  Possession  is  a  novel  that  does  not  soar  beyond 
the  commonplace,  but,  within  this  limit,  it  is  interesting 
and  well  written  enough.  The  characters  are  not  unnatural,  and 
remain  faithful  to  their  several  roles  throughout.  Tom  Rivers, 
we  are  told,  does  "  nothing  that  the  conventional  and  proper- 
minded  hero  does  " — and  we  are  grateful  for  the  hint,  otherwise 
his  marked  originality  might  not  have  been  detected.  To  mention 
only  a  few  of  his  characteristics,  he  was  a  woman-hater  before 
coming  across  Kate  O'Brien ;  he  has  fascinatingly  Radical  views 
about  social  problems,  and  intends  to  reform  the  world  some  day 
through  the  medium  of  a  political  career ;  he  is  noble-minded 
and  somewhat  eccentric,  rich,  but  above  setting  any  store  by  his 
wealth.  The  heroine,  too,  is  "  not  an  atom  conventional."  She 
is  nevertheless  aristocratic,  strikingly  beautiful,  strangely  fasci- 
nating at  first  sight,  poor,  but  proud,  has  a  wonderful  gift  for 
acting,  and  a  "  lovely  rich  contralto."  The  rival,  in  the  shape  of 
a  young  baronet,  lives  very  much  up  to  his  reputation  ;  we  are 
not  even  told  that  he  is  an  exception  to  his  kind.  He  is  rich, 
titled,  drunken,  cares  for  nothing  but  sport  and  music-halls,  is 
both  weak  and  tyrannical,  stupid  almost  to  idiocy,  and  talks 
magnificent  slang.  The  whole  book  is  delightfully  free  from  Jin- 
de-sidcle  defects,  and  has  a  soothing  flavour  of  yesterday  about  it. 

A  novel  of  the  same  stamp  is  A  Deformed  Idol.  It  is  the 
history  of  a  first  and  only  love,  which  is  finally  rewarded  for  its 
constancy.  The  teller  of  the  tale  is  himself  an  author  who 
steps  into  fame  the  moment  he  appears  in  print.  At  a  ball,  a 
friend  bids  him  "  Come  along  and  I'll  introduce  you  to  some 
of  our  society  belles.  I  have  been  requested  by  several,  who 
are  dying  to  speak  to  the  celebrated  author."  We  feel  the 
heartiest  sympathy  for  his  reply.  "  Spare  me,  an'  you  love  me, 
Tom.  I  would  rather  be  on  the  rack  than  talking  to  one  of  your 
society  belles."  Indeed,  a  pair  of  permanent  thumbscrews 
might  be  preferable  to  breathing  the  atmosphere  wherein  move 
the  "  greatest  beaus  "  and  "  fashionable  and  romantic  belles  "  of 
Mr.  Moran's  novel.  The  story  opens  well,  but  drifts  more  and 
more  into  the  commonplace  as  the  plot  develops. 

Clenched  Antagonisms  is  a  powerful  and  ghastly  narrative  of 
the  triumph  of  force  over  virtue  as  shown  through  the  seduction 
of  an  innocent  girl.  The  bitterness  of  the  author  is  extreme  and 
is  visible  in  every  detail  of  the  book.  She  is  evidently  an  un- 
compromising man-hater,  for  every  male  character  is  given  a 
liberal  share  of  cruelty,  villany,  brutality,  and  despicable  mean- 
ness, with  hardly  the  shadow  of  a  virtue  to  put  in  the  balance. 
The  appeal  for  justice  would  be  far  more  forcible — for  alas  !  there 
is  much  truth  in  the  case  represented — were  it  not  for  the  one- 
sided exaggeration  by  which  it  is  weighted.  Lewis  Iram  has 
recognized  the  fact  that  women  suffer  many  injuries,  but  she 
seems  to  be  deluded  into  thinking  that  they  inflict  none.  The 
strong  will  ever  oppress  the  weak,  but  women  too  have  power 
of  another  kind,  and  often  make  but  an  evil  use  of  it.  Neverthe- 
less the  book  gives  a  striking  illustration  of  the  barbarous 
incongruities  that  still  exist  in  the  midst  of  an  advanced 
civilization. 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  these  to  a  novel  of  adventure, 
The  Bed  Sultan.  Besides  that  the  "  remarkable  adventures  in 
Western  Barbary  of  Sir  Cosmo  MacLaurin"  are  highly  enter- 
taining, the  book  has  yet  another  charm  not  always  bestowed  on, 
a  novel  of  this  kind.  Knowledge  of  human  nature  and  of  the 
types  of  different  national  character  is  here  set  forth  in  a  manner 
that  is  distinct  without  exaggeration,  dramatic  and  yet  not  melo- 
dramatic. From  the  Red  Sultan  himself  and  the  principal  Scotch 
characters  in  the  book  down  to  the  most  insignificant  slave  who 
is  only  casually  mentioned,  every  one  of  the  characters  has  the 
stamp  of  human  nature,  and  yet  each  specimen  is  naturally  varied 
and  modified  by  race,  circumstance,  and  the  other  influences  that 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  The  story  is  told  in  the  first  person 
and  with  great  dexterity,  for  neither  does  the  personality  of  the 
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narrator  protrude  itself  unduly,  nor  can  one  detect  any  inconsis- 
tency with  his  character  whether  in  sentiment  or  manner  of  ex- 
pression. Now  and  then  a  vein  of  humour  comes  to  the  surface, 
and  gives  a  pleasant  homely  sensation  in  the  midst  of  all  the  grim 
and  gorgeous  events  of  Moorish  life.  Throughout,  the  pictures 
of  the  Oriental  world  are  vivid,  but  they  are  always  shown 
to  us  through  the  medium  of  an  English  mind  and  from  a 
European  point  of  view.  As  an  instance,  what  could  be  more 
forcibly  yet  more  simply  given  than  the  following  description  of 
the  women  of  the  country  ? — 

'I  think  I  cannot  better  describe  how  curiously  they 
touched  me  than  by  saying  this:  I  feel  that  either  I  had 
never  seen  or  known  women  before,  that  the  women  of  the 
North  were  little  other  than  men,  and  these  were  the  only 
kind  of  women,  or  that  the  women  I  had  known  before  were 
truly  women,  and  these  were  only  animals — beautiful  en- 
gaging animals,  but  animals  only.' 
Both  the  charm  and  the  repugnance  that  are  awakened  by 
the  East  come  before  us  at  every  page,  and  we  feel  alternately 
that 

If  you've  'eard  the  East  a-callin',  you  won't  never  'eed 

aught  else. 
No  !  you  won't  'eed  nothin'  else 
But  them  spicy  garlic  smells, 

An'  the  sunshine  and  the  palm-trees  an'  the  tinkly  temple 
bells.' 

And  yet  that  the  soil  on  which  we  were  born,  and  the  loved 
sound  of  our  mother-tongue,  make  the  only  prop  that  supports  us. 

The  "  Stories "  in  Mrs.  Molesworth's  volume  are  of  unequal 
value.  "  Princess  Ice-heart "  is  an  indifferent  fairy-tale.  "  Old 
Gervais,"  a  mild  ghost-story,  is  set  in  a  very  pleasing  background 
of  old-fashioned  French  chateau  life.  "  The  Abbaye  de  Cerisy  " 
professes  to  be  a  true  story,  and  suggests  a  solution  to  the  mystery 
which  hangs  round  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVIII. 
"  The  Sealskin  Purse,"  also  "  founded  on  fact,"  deals  with  the 
uncomfortable  situation  of  a  young  lady  who,  having  been  falsely 
accused  of  stealing  a  purse,  afterwards  discovers  it  in  the  lining 
of  her  jacket.  An  anecdote  of  a  hospital  ward,  entitled  "Once 
.Kissed,"  is  charmingly  told,  and  the  element  of  pathos  running 
through  it  is  so  delicately  and  beautifully  indicated  that  to  read 
it  awakens  more  pressure  than  pain. 

The  "  Studies "  are  addressed  to  a  different  audience.  They 
are  a  series  of  essays  on  the  much-vexed  question  of  the  educa- 
tion of  girls  in  the  upper  grades  of  society,  and  are  divided 
under  the  titles  "Coming  Out,"  "Hans  Christian  Andersen," 
"  Mrs.  Ewing's  Less  Well-known  Books,"  and  "  Fiction :  its 
Use  and  Abuse."  We  must  confess  to  a  certain  disap- 
pointment as  to  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  one  who  has 
devoted  so  much  time  and  thought  to  the  subject,  and  who 
has  evidently  wished  to  face  the  problems  connected  with  it 
from  an  unprejudiced  point  of  view.  Her  advice  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows : — Let  girls  be  brought  up  to  consider  plea- 
sure as  a  recreation,  not  as  an  object  of  life ;  let  them  undertake 
some  work  such  as  Sunday-school  teaching,  district-visiting,  &c, 
to  make  them  feel  they  are  of  use  in  the  world ;  don't  let  them 
read  novels  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  or  the  last  thing  at 
night ;  in  the  afternoon  judiciously  selected  works  of  fiction  may 
be  allowed  as  a  recreation ;  and,  finally,  if  they  are  incapable  of 
understanding  marriage  in  the  highest  sense,  by  all  means  let  a 
marriage  of  the  practical  hind  be  arranged  for  them.  We  are 
told  that  "  the  days  are  yet  to  come  when  the  French  system  will 
be  to  any  extent  adopted  in  England  "  ;  this  delay,  apparently,  is 
a  matter  for  regret,  and  a  pathetic  appeal  is  made  to  disencumber 
the  ground  of  discontented,  idle,  tiresome  old  maids,  if  only  the 
"  commonplace  and  easily  contented  man  can  be  found  who  would 
be  satisfied  with  his  share  of  the  bargain."  It  is  acknowledged 
that  the  education  of  girls  has  improved;  but  Mrs.  Moles- 
worth  seems  to  have  missed  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
salvation  of  women  from  the  modern  point  of  view — namely, 
freedom.  In  other  words,  a  woman  has  a  right  to  choose  her 
own  bondage,  whether  matrimonial  or  otherwise.  No  one  will 
deny  that  there  are  numberless  women  "  incapable  of  understanding 
marriage  in  the  highest  sense " ;  but  even  these  would  be  no 
worse  off  if  the  "  arranged  "  marriages  were  arranged  not  "  for 
them,"  but  by  themselves,  and  the  difference  to  the  "  easily 
contented  man  "  would  be  considerable.  What  is  most  revolting 
to  the  English  mind  in  the  French  system  is  that,  not  only  the 
woman,  but  the  man,  becomes  a  mere  implement  in  the  hands  of 
his  elders ;  for  he  at  least  is  supposed  to  be  a  rational  being, 
while  the  woman  it  is  assumed  is  not.  It  would  show  a  better 
state  of  things  were  our  indignation  aroused  as  much  by  the 
submission  of  one  as  of  the  other.  If  a  girl  is  old  enough  in 
j ears  to  marry,  she  should  be  old  enough  in  judgment  to  choose 
for  herself. 

In  speaking  of  the  books  children  should  read,  Mrs.  Moles- 


worth  says  that  "  suggestion  in  the  very  faintest  degree  of  aught, 
not  only  that  they  should  not,  but  even  that  they  need  not 
yet  know,  cannot,  of  course,  be  avoided  with  too  exquisite  a 
scrupulousness."  We  feel  tempted,  with  all  deference,  to- 
contradict  this  statement.  The  old  motto  was  "  Keep  girls 
ignorant,  and  they  will  be  innocent,"  or,  in  other  words,  "  You 
don't  know  how  to  walk,  and  I  cannot  sanction  your  learning  for 
fear  you  should  fall."  It  is  generally  admitted  that  such  a  senti- 
ment is  out  of  date,  yet  for  long  it  has  been  such  a  deeply-rooted 
idea  that  even  the  reformers  who  acknowledge  its  fallacy  have- 
not  the  courage  to  replace  it  by  a  truth.  Nature's  principle  is  not 
to  teach,  but  to  allow  her  children  to  learn,  and  if  in  the  human 
world  this  method  cannot  be  exclusively  followed,  it  is  yet  clear, 
although  Mrs.  Molesworth  would  seem  to  dispute  it,  that  the 
wisest  education  is  that  which  teaches  the  pupil  how  to  learn. 
Although  learning  of  a  particular  kind  is  often  made  so  distasteful 
to  children  that  many  years  are  wasted  before  their  hatred  for  it 
can  be  eradicated,  it  nevertheless  is  a  fact  that  acquiring  know- 
ledge is  the  mainspring  of  happiness  in  a  child's  existence.  When 
we  look  back,  what  can  exceed  the  magic  delight  of  ha  ving  discovered 
something  of  which  we  were  ignorant  before  ?  It  would  surely 
be  to  greater  advantage  if  parents  spent  their  pains,  not  in  de- 
creeing that  this  book  must  be  read,  and  another  not,  but  in 
teaching  how  to  read.  Then,  whether  their  children  got  hold  of 
good  books,  rubbish,  or  bad  books,  they  will  not  only  remain 
unhurt,  but  will  benefit  by  them. 

It  is  amazing  to  find,  set  in  the  midst  of  an  otherwise  appre- 
ciative article  on  Hans  Andersen,  a  sentence  such  as  this : — 
"  In  making  a  still  more  careful  choice  for  children's  own  read- 
ing, many  further  stories  and  sketches  might  be  retained  and 
added,  with  but  very  slight  modifications  and  suppressions ;  such 
being,  in  almost  every  instance,  only  called  for  through  the- 
author's  irrepressible  love  of  the  weird  and  ghastly."  The  italics 
are  ours. 

In  Waynflete  the  old  idea  of  the  family  ghost  is  well  treated. 
Without  being  strikingly  original,  it  is  imaginative,  and  has  a 
pleasing  tone  of  genuineness  throughout.  The  cloud  of  super- 
natural mystery  is  spread  from  end  to  end ;  from  the  first  page- 
which  bears  the  grim  motto  by  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling — "To  each 
man  is  appointed  his  particular  dread  ;  the  terror  that  if  he  does  not 
fight  against  it,  will  cow  him  even  to  the  loss  of  his  manhood" — 
to  the  last  where  we  are  promised  an  answer  in  the  world  beyond. 
The  reader's  credulity  is  very  cleverly  entrapped,  not  so  much  by 
the  description  of  the  ghostly  presence  as  by  the  faithful  reality 
of  the  characters  connected  with  it.  The  two  moods  thus  be- 
come interwoven — the  mystery  is  real  and  the  reality  mysterious. 
The  author  has  admirably  depicted  the  different  effects  of  the 
spirit  world  on  different  temperaments,  and  the  wonder-working- 
power  of  self-sacrificing  sympathy  is  also  expressed  with  great 
beauty  and  refinement  of  feeling. 


DR.  VERRALL  OX  THE  CHOEPHORL* 

XT  is  no  disparagement  of  Dr.  Verrall's  commentary  in  his 
edition  of  the  Choephori  to  say  that  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  volume  is  the  Introduction.  The  views  which  he  has  to 
put  forward  on  the  obscurities  of  classical  scholarship  are  so 
subtle  and  original,  but  argued  out  so  lucidly  and  persuasively, 
that  it  becomes  an  intellectual  pleasure,  not  a  weariness  of  the 
brain,  to  follow,  to  absorb,  to  think  about,  and  perhaps  to  dis- 
agree with  them.  We  must  pass  over  the  other  matters  on 
which  he  touches,  and  go  straight  to  the  central  point — his  treat- 
ment of  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  famous  and  much  dis- 
cussed Scene  of  Recognition  between  Electra  and  Orestes, 
Euripides  in  the  "  tragi-comedy  of  the  Electra,"  as  Dr.  Verrall 
calls  it,  sneers  at  the  proofs  of  identity  by  which  /Eschylus  is 
supposed  to  have  represented  the  sister  as  convinced  that  she  is 
speaking  to  her  brother.  These  proofs  are  that  the  lock  of  his 
hair  is  like  hers,  that  his  footmark  fits  her  foot,  and  that  he 
possesses  a  piece  of  her  weaving.  Would  any  sensible  girl  pin 
her  judgment  to  such  inadequate  evidence  ?  No,  says  Euripides, 
and  for  saying  so  he  has  been  bitterly  assailed  by  certain  German 
and  other  critics  who  resent  any  slight  on  their  ^Eschylus.  No, 
says  Dr.  Verrall,  urging  that  the  inference  of  Euripides  was 
sound,  but  deduced  from  false  data.  The  defence  of  Euripides  is 
that  he  misunderstood  the  original  or  misrepresented  it,  but  that 
— the  error  being  allowed  for — he  was  justified  in  his  unjust  cen- 
sure. Dr.  Verrall  gives  up  or  disowns  the  various  lines  followed 
by  Schlegel,  Paley,  and  Conington — Schlegel,  who  fell  with  fury 
on  Euripides  ;  Paley,  who  does  not  see  why  ^Eschylus  should  be- 
held impeccable  ;  and  Conington,  who  does  not  concern  himself  to 

*  The  Choephori  of  JEschylus,  With  an  Introduction,  Commentary, 
and  Translation.  By  A.  W.  Verrall,  Litt.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
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rebut  the  ridicule  of  Euripides,  because  "the  point  in  which  it  is 
meant  to  touch  iEschylus  is  one  which  his  admirers  would  most 
readily  give  up,  his  attention  to  probability  and  the  nicer  pro- 
prieties of  the  drama."  The  studies  of  Euripides  in  the  Choii- 
phori  were,  Dr.  Verrall  suggests,  hasty  and  superficial : — 

'  What  I  now  propose  to  show  is  that  his  exposition  is 
utterly  wrong,  the  not  unnatural  blunder  of  a  poet  in  vogue 
picking  up  at  random  for  a  temporary  purpose  the  "  general 
sense  "  of  an  author,  not  very  clear,  whom  he  much  disliked, 
despised  a  little,  and  complacently  believed  to  be  gone  once 
for  all  out  of  date.  And  I  propose  to  show  further  that,  for 
all  we  know,  no  one  in  antiquity,  except  Euripides,  ever  did 
accept  his  interpretation,  and  that  at  all  events  as  soon  as  a 
methodic  criticism  existed  in  Athens — that  is  to  say,  in  the 
generation  following  Euripides's  death — his  error,  if  current 
before,  was  detected,  and  a  better  opinion  established.  For 
the  germ  of  my  theory,  and  therefore  indirectly  for  all  of  it, 
I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Professor  Ridgeway,  of  this 
University.  The  hint  which  he  gave  me  in  conversation  some 
years  ago  has  been  freely  developed,  and  he  is  not  responsible 
either  for  the  whole  product  or  any  particular  element.  But 
whatever  he  will  recognize  is  his.' 

yEschylus  wrote  his  plays,  Dr.  Verrall  reminds  us,  for  an 
audience  versed,  like  himself,  in  a  "small  but  widely  popular 
literature  of  poetic  narrative" — he  was  in  the  position  of  one 
setting  scenes  from  the  Bible  for  a  compact  community  of  Pro- 
testants. We  may  take  it,  therefore,  that  in  the  plot  he  was 
following  authority,  and  a  familiar  authority.  If  what  he  says 
is  obscure,  we  must  look  for  what  he  assumes.  We  must  try,  as 
it  were,  to  imagine  ourselves  knowing  and  believing  just  what 
his  audience  knew  and  believed. 

What,  then,  did  Euripides  improperly  read  into  the  text  of 
yEschylus  on  each  of  the  three  points  he  selected  for  criticism  ? 
As  to  the  comparison  of  the  brother's  and  sister's  feet,  the  words 
of  the  original  assert,  not  equality,  but  resemblance.  The  corre- 
spondence alleged  is  one  of  type,  not  one  of  size.  And  then  we 
come  to  the  more  problematical  part  of  Dr.  Verrall's  contention. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  tradition  which  yEschylus  would,  as  we 
have  seen,  faithfully  follow  must  have  assigned  to  the  royal  and 
foreign  family  to  which  Orestes  and  Electra  belonged  certain 
physical  peculiarities,  passed  on  from  each  generation  to  the 
next,  and  amongst  these  may  have  been  a  special  configuration 
of  the  feet. 

'  That  the  feet  are  tell-tale  members  is  a  familiar  fact  which 
unscientific  observation  would  readily  suggest  and  employ. 
Professor  Robertson  Smith  has  given  me  an  excellent  illustra- 
tion. Among  the  Arabs  the  word  ca'if  signifies,  first,  "  a 
tracker  of  men  and  animals,"  and  afterwards  "  a  person  called 
in  to  determine  disputed  questions  of  parentage  by  the  physical 
appearance  of  the  child."  This  combination  of  meanings 
points  to  a  belief  that  family  likeness  was  visible  in  the 
feet,  which  belief  appears  also  in  several  Arabic  stories.  In 
respect  of  extent,  in  its  broad  and  radical  character,  the  diffe- 
rence of  type  described  may  be  compared  with  that  between 
the  feet  of  negroes  and  of  whites.' 

An  ingenious  hypothesis,  at  least.  On  the  second  point— as  to 
the  hair — Dr.  Verrall  insists  still  more  strongly  on  the  external 
origin  of  the  breed  of  Pelops,  not  Hellenic  but  Asiatic.  Without 
a  moment's  doubt  Electra  declares  that  the  hair  is  not  her 
mother's : — 

'  Now  what  an  extraordinary  family  this  must  be  !  Here 
is  a  woman  who  says  "  This  is  a  hair  which  runs  in  our 
family.  It  is  like  mine.  I  think  it  must  be  that  of  my  un- 
known brother,"  and  presently  adds,  "  It  is  certainly  not  my 
mother's."  Who  does  not  see  that,  in  the  case  of  common 
experience,  this  last  remark  would  knock  the  bottom  out  of 
the  previous  inference  ?  An  ordinary  man  is  quite  as  likely 
to  have  hair  like  his  mother's  as  like  his  sister's.  The  hair  of 
Orestes's  mother  is  not  like  the  lock  in  question.  Why 
should  it  then  be  presumed  that  the  hair  of  Orestes  would 
be?  There  is  but  one  possible  answer  to  this  question. 
"  Because  the  peculiarity  was  derived  solely  through  Orestes's 
father,  and  was  a  mark  ineradicable,  a  trait  not  merely  of 
family  but  of  race." ' 

What  she  discovers,  Dr.  Verrall  goes  on,  is  the  resemblance  to 
the  Pelopid  hair,  derived  from  her  great-grandfather,  the  Asiatic. 
u  In  comparison  with  the  Acbasans  around  them,  Orestes  and 
Electra  were  octoroons."  Putting  aside  the  evident  extravagance 
of  the  last  sentence,  the  view  as  a  whole  is,  no  doubt,  supported 
by  the  fact  that  Electra  is  not  yet  convinced.  The  hair  may  be 
not  her  brother's,  but  that  of  her  enemy  and  kinsman  ^Egisthus. 
It  belongs  to  the  one  or  the  other,  but  to  which  "only  the  hair 
itself  can  say."  The  partial  belief  to  which  Electra  is  now  in- 
clining is  completed  when  Orestes  suddenly  steps  forward  from 
his  place  of  concealment.  At  first  she  is  startled  at  finding  that 
a  stranger  is  in  "  the  secret  of  the  treasonable  acts  and  specula- 


tions in  which  she  and  the  slaves  have  been  engaged";  but 
Orestes  cuts  her  protests  short  with  the  equally  difficult  and 
dramatic  lines  : — 

avrov  ptv  ovv  ip&cra  buapaOe'is  tpe  ' 
Kovpav  8'  tfiovca  Tr'jvhf  Krjftelov  rpi)(6i 
av(TTT(p6>8r)s  KiibuKfis  opal'  (fie, 
laxvotTKOTrovau  r  tv  (TTijioiai  to'ls  ('pots  1 
cravTrjS  u$(\(}>ov,  o-vppirpov  to>  <r<a  Kapa, 
<TKe\lrai  Tojxfj  npuafleiaa  (56<TTpV)(OV  rpt^o'y. 

Apart  from  the  textual  doubts  and  conjectures  as  to  the  above 
passage,  it  may  fairly  be  claimed  by  Dr.  Verrall  that  o-vpptrpos 
Kiipa  is  "  an  expression  not  properly  applicable  to  anything  but 
the  proportions  of  the  head."  Give  him  an  inch  in  argument  and 
he  will  [take  an  ell.  The  clinching  proof,  he  continues,  which 
Orestes  himself  could  furnish  would  be  found  in  the  shape  of  his 
skull — "  the  universal  race-mark,  the  broadest  by  which  two  per- 
sons whose  physical  types  are  sufficiently  similar  to  deceive  a 
casual  eye  will  betray  their  difference  of  origin  to  a  closer  in- 
spection." The  three  race-marks  together,  all  pointing  to  the 
Asiatic  strain,  amount  to  evidence  which,  Dr.  Verrall  says,  might 
almost  be  pleaded  as  a  title  in  law : — 

'  It  is  not  any  scruple  of  reason,  but  only  the  shock  of 
certitude,  which  keeps  her  dumb  for  a  few  seconds  more,  as  her 
hand  falls  from  the  hair,  and  her  eye  surveys  him  from  the 
head  to  the  foot.  And  when,  holding  out  a  piece  of  faded 
linen,  he  says,  "This  is  your  own  work.  Look  at  the  weaving. 
Look  at  the  pattern,"  the  flash  of  childish  memory  breaks  her 
stupor,  and  she  falls  upon  him  with  a  scream.' 

In  this  reconstruction  of  the  dramatic  scene  it  will  be  seen  that 
Dr.  Verrall  gives  to  the  piece  of  work  only  the  subordinate  posi- 
tion which  he  had  previously  assigned  to  it.  It  is  but  "  a  feather- 
weight in  a  sinking  scale."  It  convinces  because  it  acts  upon  a 
mind  prepared  to  believe.  We  have  no  space  to  follow  the  con- 
tention— demonstration,  rather — that  the  hasty  misrepresenta- 
tions of  Euripides  (to  write  a  word  of  censure  upon  whom  is,  Dr. 
Verrall  confesses,  a  matter  of  profound  regret)  were  not  followed 
by  the  best  classical  critics.  The  Scene  of  Recognition  which  has 
been  so  unfairly  attacked  and  so  timidly  defended  was  selected 
for  special  praise  by  Aristotle  in  his  Poetics,  on  the  ground  that 
the  revelation  is  not  brought  about  by  any  artificially  introduced 
incident,  but  arises  from  the  action  itself,  and  from  the  natural 
development  of  the  plot. 

A  good  instance  of  Dr.  Verrall's  work  as  a  commentator — since 
we  cannot  follow  his  notes  in  any  detail — is  found  at  pp.  268- 

274:—  ,        ,  ,  3 

Xpr]o-p6s  Ke\(va>v  Tovbe  Kivbvvov  7T€paV, 
Kd£op6pid£o>v  iroWa  KM  dvcrxeipepovs 
aras  vcp'  rjwap  Beppbv  e £avda>p€Vo? 
el  pr)  peretpi  tov  Trarpos  tovs  airlnvs, 
rponov  tov  avrov  avrairoKTelvai  \eyatv 
diroxpripa.TOLo-1  £rjpiats  Tavpovpevov  ' 

In  the  forcible  and  scholarly  Translation,  appended  to  the  com- 
mentary, the  passage  is  rendered : — "  There  is  that  which  will  not 
fail  us,  the  mighty  best  of  great  Loxias,  who  bade  me  go  through 
this  peril,  whose  voice  oft  told  in  the  morning  hour  of  horrors, 
freezing  the  warmth  from  the  heart,  to  come  if  I  did  not  make 
quest  for  my  father  against  the  guilty,  who  bade  me  slay  them, 
even  as  they  slew,  answering  with  a  scowl  the  offer  of  all  their 
wealth." 

Dr.  Verrall,  it  will  be  seen,  rejects  the  suggested  e'£op6ia£a>v, 
derived  from  the  scholion  dvaTerapeveos  ftoSiv,  which  he  dismisses 
as  a  mere  guess.  (Here  we  may  remark  that  he  is  sometimes 
unduly  contemptuous  of  the  scholiasts,  of  whom  he  says  that 
they  are,  as  a  rule,  capable  of  almost  any  error  ;  not  only  deficient 
in  taste,  but  inferior  to  us  even  in  knowledge,  and  absolutely 
unscrupulous  in  their  dealings  with  the  principles  of  language. 
It  is  true  that  the  exasperating  scholion  on  74-79  deserves  all 
the  hard  things  that  Dr.  Verrall  says  of  it.  It  has  caused  "  the 
waste  of  as  many  days  as  there  are  words  in  it.")  The  word  he 
retains  in  the  text  refers,  he  thinks,  to  the  hour  of  truth,  the 
time  of  waking,  and  was  "  probably  technical  in  its  mantic 
sense."  He  dismisses  the  current  interpretation  of  the  con- 
cluding line,  "exasperated  by  my  losses,"  as  certainly  wrong. 
No  authority  can  be  quoted  for  such  a  usage,  and  it  would  assign 
an  impossible,  or  at  least  degrading,  motive.  "  If  Orestes  had 
killed  his  mother  because  she  had  robbed  him,  he  would  surely 
have  been  a  villain  by  the  consent  of  all  ages."  The  word,  with 
its  cognates,  d-rroTavpovadeii  and  ravpt)b6vt  had  become  asso- 
ciated with  the  sidelong  angry  look  of  the  bull,  so  that  it  had 
lost  its  primitive  sense,  and  yEschylus,  with  his  "  habit  of  bold 
compression,"  could  employ  it  without  any  explanatory  Sppa, 
Sepypa,  or  the  like.  Confident  as  Dr.  Verrall  is  in  a  view  which 
he  has  once  adopted,  he  is  not  afraid  of  confessing  himself  unable 
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settle  some  of  the  difficulties  in  a  notoriously  corrupt  text.  At 
7,  for  instance,  he  declares  that  the  true  reading  has  not  been 
und  and  "  probably  will  not  be."  Nor  does  he  disdain  to  state 
id  do  justice  to  alternative  views. 

At  62 1  -630  Dr.  Verrall  makes  no  apology  for  offering,  in  one 
f  his  acute  and  interesting  appendices,  an  entirely  new  interpre- 
on  of  a  passage  which,  "  by  general  consent,  requires  it  "  : — 

«T«  8'  eiT(fivr]cra^rjV  dpeiKlxw 
TroVcov,  aKaipws  8e — BvacfxpiXci  ynprj- 
Xevji'  direvxerov  So/iois" 
yvvaiKof3ov\ovs  re  pandas  cppevcov 
en'  dvbp\  Tevxev(p°p<i>, 
fV'avSpl,  $;']ois  eVei/cdraj?  e/3ay, 
Tvioiv  8'  dBeppavTov  eariav  bopcov 
yvvaiKeiav  dro\pou  ai^pav — 
kqkgov  8e  Trpecrfieverai  to  \r]pviov 
\6ya>. 

lis  is  translated  : — "  But  since  the  ungentle  feats  here  cited  fit  not 
le  present  theme— it  is  from  a  fell  wedlock  that  this  house  prays 

be  delivered,  and  it  is  a  man,  a  man  and  a  soldier,  against  whom 
ou  pursuest  a  plot  of  woman's  cunning,  imitating  thine  adver- 
ry,  but  showing  thus  respect  to  that  hearth  without  fire,  his 
wardly  womanish  temper — yet  above  all  sins  in  story  stands 
e  sin  of  Lemnos,  k.t.X."  Dr.  Verrall,  it  will  be  seen,  accepts 
e  traditional  text,  only  correcting  the  misspelling  of 
«icdr<DT.    And  he  sees  no  difficulty  and  no  obscurity  except 

ddeppavrov  eo-ruiv  Hopcov,  which  he  regards  as  purely  meta- 
torical.  Warmth  being  a  natural  figure  for  courage,  the 
iposite  may,  he  thinks,  easily  stand  for  a  spiritless  temper. 
h6  long  parenthesis  which  he  detects  is  made  to  explain  the 
■iupa>s  8<?  by  marking  the  distinctive  points  in  the  present  case 
-the  adultery,  the  fact  that  the  husband  is  victim,  and  that  one 
incipal  object  of  vengeance  was  the  paramou  r.  Dr.  Verrall 
rhtly— so  we  think — holds  it  essential  to  make  624-628  apply 

yEgisthus,  not  to  Clytemnestra,  who  was  emphatically  aVSpo- 
ivXor.  Nor,  he  contends,  can  the  yvmiKe'ta  aroKpos  alxprj  be 
ferred,  according  to  the  general  view  of  the  passage,  to  praise  of 
womanly  character  as  opposed  to  that  of  Clytemnestra.  The 
3rd  arvXpos  is  plainly  one  of  depreciation,  not  to  mention  the 
3re  doubtful  case  of  the  dQeppavros  e'o-n'a.  But  the  question 
ises  why  should  vEgisthus  be  introduced  into  an  ode  about  the 
imes  of  women  P   Dr.  Verrall  replies  that  "  for  the  justification 

Orestes,  whose  acts  cannot  spare  any  available  plea,  it  is 
quisite  that  yEgisthus  should  be  kept  prominently  in  view." 
be  best  excuse  is  the  provocation,  and  that  is  why  yEscbylus 
troduces  it  here,  though,  as  Dr.  Verrall  admits,  in  a  somewhat 
reed  manner.  On  the  bijou  omKoVcoy  and  the  use  of  riav  Dr. 
errall  points  out  that  to  meet  a  man  with  his  own  weapons,  to 
ifeat  a  traitor  by  treachery,  was,  so  the  irony  runs,  to  pay 

compliment  to  the  enemy's  genius.  The  standard  of  fair 
ay  was  not  high  in  Greece,  but  to  practise  upon  hospitality  was 
shock  to  the  moral  sense.  Sophocles  excuses  it  by  insisting  on 
e  Divine  command,  and  Euripides — not  [feeling  any  reverence 
r  the  old  legends — simply  "leaves  it  to  be  understood  that 
restes  was  unscrupulous." 

We  have  gone  through  Dr.  Verrall's  views  on  this  passage  at 
me  length  because  they  illustrate  what  is  the  special  and 
iminating  quality  of  an  edition  which,  by  the  mere  common- 
ace  merits  of  erudition,  subtlety,  and  lucidity  would  have 
.rned  an  honourable  place  in  /Esckylean  scholarship.  But  what 
stinguishes  Dr.  Verrall  is  the  dramatic  insight  and  sympathy — 
e  power  of  putting  himself  into  the  mental  and  moral  position 
those  for  whom  the  play  was  written — that  helps  him  to  throw 
fht  on  many  dark  places,  and  gives  a  totality  to  work  that, 
hen  done  by  less  animated  scholars,  leaves  a  general  impression 
disjointedness.  This  gift  of  intuition  and  a  free  reliance  on  it 
imetimes,  we  think,  twists  Dr.  Verrall's  view  of  particular 
issages.  You  must  keep  a  sharp  look-out  when  he  is  your  guide, 
•  you  will  find  yourself  dragged  over  some  very  rough  ground, 
ut  you  know  that  on  the  whole  you  are  being  led  in  the  right 
rection. 


LETTERS  OF  A  PORTUGUESE  NUN.* 

hue  once  famous  Letters  of  a  Portuguese  Nun  cannot  be 
L  said  to  have  any  entrancing  interest  to  the  average  English 
sader,  or  even  to  the  student  of  languages  and  literatures 
iher  than  our  own.  They  have  passed  into  the  category  of 
museum  literature,"  or  literary  curios,  and  are  remarkable 
.ther  for  the  admiration  they  once  excited  among  our  fathers 
tan  for  any  intrinsic  value  of  their  own.  As  things  in  their 
nd  they  must  not  be  rated  too  highly,  and  as  mere  specimens 

*  Letters  of  a  Portuguese  Nun.  Edited  and  Translated  by  Edgar 
restage.   London :  Kutt.  1893. 


of  morbid  self-analysis,  in  these  days  of  Bashkirtseff,  there  are 
many  young  ladies  in  schools  or  convents  who  could  go  one 
better  (to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  card-table),  and  leave 
"  Eloise,  the  learned  nun,"  far  behind  in  the  passion  line.  Our 
hesitancy  in  accepting  them  as  masterpieces  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Letters  have  only  reached  us  in  a  French  translation — 
admitted  by  both  French  and  Portuguese  critics  to  be  very 
bald  ;  for  we  should  be  the  last  to  suggest  that  young  ladies  of 
the  present  day  have  more  passion  than  Marianna  or  more 
learning  than  Eloise,  mauger  University  Extension  lectures. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Letters  was,  however,  a  happy  thought, 
if  it  was  only  to  prove  how  able  and  scholarly  a  translator  we 
have  in  Mr.  Edgar  Prestage.  In  a  singularly  modest  preface  he 
says  : — "  If  my  translation  should  cause  any  interest  in  things 
Portuguese,  and  lead  others  to  read  and  make  versions  of  such 
masterpieces  as  the  Frei  Luiz  de  Sousa  and  the  Folhas  Cahidas 
of  Garrett,  or  the  poems  of  Joiio  de  Deus,  I  should  be  more  than 
rewarded  for  any  trouble  the  present  work  may  have  cost  me." 
It  is  a  pity  that  so  scholarly  an  editor  does  not  himself  give  us 
a  rendering  of  the  works  he  admires  so  much,  for  the  uninitiated 
are  never  to  be  convinced  that  Portuguese  literature  is  worthy 
of  study  if  Marianna's  Letters  are  the  best  samples  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  afforded  them  in  an  English  form. 

The  bibliography  of  the  Letters  is  no  less  diverting  than  the 
history  of  their  author,  which  is  told  in  an  excellent  introduc- 
tion by  Mr.  Prestage,  which  we  venture  to  say  is  more  diverting 
than  the  Letters  themselves.  In  1669  the  editio  princeps  was 
published  by  Claude  Barbin ;  their  authorship  was  success- 
fully concealed,  and  it  was  not  until  18 10  that  Boissonade  dis- 
covered the  name  of  Marianna  written  in  a  copy  of  this  edition 
by  a  contemporary  hand.  Senhor  Cordeiro,  and  other  experts 
before  him,  have  followed  up  this  clue,  and  proved  to  their  own 
satisfaction  that  this  was  Marianna  Alcoforado,  who  died  in 
the  Royal  Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Conception  at  Beja  in 
the  year  1723,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years.  Mr.  Prestage 
only  refers  us  to  Senhor  Cordeiro,  and,  not  being  acquainted 
with  his  researches  or  his  method  of  deduction,  we  do  not 
profess  to  criticize  his  conclusions.  Since  Mr.  Prestage  is 
convinced  that  the  identity  of  Marianna,  the  author  of  the 
Letters,  and  Marianna  Alcoforado  is  established,  we  are  aware 
that  it  is  almost  impertinent  to  suggest  a  flaw  in  the 
chain  of  evidence.  But  the  antecedent  improbability  of  the 
theory  is  so  great  as  to  outweigh  any  evidence  that  has  been 
adduced  in  its  favour,  and  nothing  short  of  the  production  of  the 
original  autograph  MSS.  would  dispel  this  impression.  The 
story,  however,  is  vastly  pretty,  and  only  a  pedant  would  attempt 
to  destroy  it,  though  among  the  countrymen  of  Master  Chat- 
terton,  Samuel  Ireland,  and  others,  a  Vein  of  scepticism  should 
be  pardoned. 

Around  the  Portuguese  Letters  a  new  literature  sprang  into  ex- 
istence. The  enterprising  publisher  Barbin  issued  a  second  batch 
of  letters.  Replies  and  new  replies  were  soon  forthcoming. 
Demand  in  this  case  certainly  created  a  supply.  The  first  batch 
of  replies,  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  Cordeiro,  was  fabricated 
by  the  family  of  Chamilly,  Marianna's  faithless  lover,  to  mitigate 
the  sympathy  felt  for  the  deserted  nun.  "Portugaise"  be- 
came as  tiresome  a  catchword  as  Jin  de  siecle,  chic,  and  pschutt. 
Mme.  de  S6vigne,  speaking  of  a  letter  from  Brancas,  says  : — "  If 
I  replied  to  him  in  the  same  strain,  ce  seroit  line  Portugaise." 
Indeed,  Parisian  literary  society  resembled  for  a  while  the  farm- 
yard in  Hans  A  ndersen's  story,  where  the  Portuguese  duck  became 
such  a  bore  to  her  fellow-birds. 

Mr.  Prestage  has  included  a  reprint  of  the  first  French  edition 
along  with  his  own  translation,  the  archaic  aroma  of  which 
harmonizes  well  with  the  language  of  that  distemper  Marianna 
suffered  from.  In  an  appendix  is  printed  a  rendering  into  verse 
of  the  five  letters,  From  a  Nun  to  a  Cavalier,  found  in  a  rare 
anonymous  little  volume,  dated  1 713.  The  original,  believed  to 
be  unique,  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  York  Powell.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  learn  if  Pope  had  ever  seen  this  work,  as  it  may  well 
have  suggested  to  him  his  well-known  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  which 
did  not  appear,  if  we  remember  rightly,  till  1717. 


BRITISH  EGGS. 

rilHE  ever-active  Mr.  Dixon  has  added  a  practical  handbook  of 
-"-  British  oology  to  the  long  list  of  his  writings,  but  he  has 
not  persuaded  his  publishers  to  add  to  it  what  is  absolutely 
indispensable  from  a  book  about  eggs — a  series  of  illustrations. 
What  taste  is  there  in  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  what  profit  in  a 
picturelpss  book  about  eggs  ?    What  is  the  use  of  saying  "  the 

*  The  Nests  and  Eggs  of  British  Birds.  By  Charles  Dixon.  London  : 
Chapman  &  Hall. 
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eggs  of  this  warbler  require  the  most  careful  identification,"  if  no 
clue  is  given  to  the  eye  ?  It  is  all  very  well  to  state  that  "  the 
eggs  of  the  Dipper  are  best  distinguished  from  those  of  the  King- 
fisher and  the  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  by  the  want  of  gloss  " 
We  turn  to  p.  182,  and  we  read,  "The  pure  and  glossy  white 
colour,  combined  with  the  rotund  form,  readily  distinguish  the 
eggs  of  the  Kingfisher  from  those  of  any  other  species  breeding  in 
our  islands";  and  to  p.  171,  and  read,  "The  eggs  of  the  Great 
Spotted  Woodpecker  are  best  distinguished  by  their  size  [but 
what  is  their  size?]  and  creamy  tinge."  We  hope  the  youthful 
oologist  will  go  forth  in  the  strength  of  these  lucid  differentia- 
tions, and  identify  the  eggs  of  the  Dipper,  the  Kingfisher,  and  the 
Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  at  a  glance.  But,  for  ourselves,  we 
should  prefer  accurate,  life-sized,  coloured  pictures. 

Oology  is  a  science,  we  must  confess,  with  which  we  have  the 
very  smallest  sympathy.  The  killing  of  adult  creatures  which 
are  rare  is  a  barbarism  to  which  the  conscience  of  the  country  is 
gradually  waking  up,  and  which  will  probably  be  put  a  stop  to  a 
year  or  two  after  the  extinction  of  everything  charmin-  and 
curious  in  the  English  fauna.  But  this  slaughter  of  the  mature 
is  as  child  s  play  to  the  destruction  of  the  potentialities  of  life  in- 
volved in  the  robbing  of  nests-a  practice  which  is  already  recog- 
nized, within  certain  limits,  as  a  crime  by  the  laws  of  Holland, 
lhe  collecting  of  eggs,  if  carried  out  with  decency,  and  if  only 
one  specimen  is  taken  very  quietly  from  the  nest,  may  do  little 
harm  ;  but  we  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  encouragement  of 
children  to  "collect"  objects  of  this  nature.  A  large  school 
brought  up  on  the  latest  principles,  with  the  collecting  mania 
well  nourished  by  injudicious  semi-scientific  tutors,  will  make  a 
wilderness  for  ten  miles  round  it  in  a  single  term.  There  is  no 
educational  element  in  this  reckless  and  greedy  destruction 
Little  is  to  be  learned  from  the  very  slight  and  unobtrusive 
differences  in  the  markings  of  eggs,  and  what  there  is  may  be  left 
to  professional  men  of  science. 

This  book  of  Mr.  Dixon's  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  of  much 
practical  use  to  oologists,  and  we  are  very  glad  of  it,  for  we  do 
not  look  upon  them  as  cattle  that  ought  to  be  encouraged  We 
are  sorry  to  miss  from  Mr.  Dixon's  preface  any  word  of  warning 
with  regard  to  the  abuses  to  which  egg-collecting  may  lead. 


LAW-BOOKS.* 

rriHE  subject  of  Service  out  of  the  Jurisdiction  is  so  compli- 
cated  that  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  write  what  a  student  would  find  to  be  an  "  easy  " 
treatise  thereupon.  Possible  or  not,  that  end  has  not  been 
achieved  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Piggott,  whose  book  so  entitled  is  learned, 
careful,  elaborate— and  difficult.  The  reasons  of  the  difficulty 
are  not  far  to  seek.  The  English  Courts  administer  justice  in 
England.  The  beginning  of  litigation  may  be  generally  described 
as  the  issue  and  service  of  a  writ.    A  writ  is  a  documentary 
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command  .ssued  by  the  sovereign  ordering  the  defendant  to 
come  to  the  Court  and  answer  the  complaint  made  against  him 
which  command  is  accompanied  by  an  intimation  of  more  or  less 
unpleasant  consequences  which  will  ensue  if  it  is  not  obeyed 
I  he  communication  of  this  command  to  the  defendant-technil 
cally  ca  led  the  service  of  the  writ-is  an  act  of  sovereign  autho- 
n  y,  and  therefore  cannot,  prima  facie,  be  done  except  in  placea 
where  the  Queen  is  sovereign.    But  it  is  practically  necessary 
that  to  some  extent  it  should  be  done  in  places  where  the  Queen 
is  not  sovereign,  and  where,  as  a  general  rule,  some  one  else  ia 
sovereign.    Therefore  the  questions  are  at  once  raised-What 
power  has  the  Queen,  and  what  power  is  she  prepared  to  exercise, 
of  commanding  (1)  her  subjects,  and  (2)  persons  not  subject  to 
her,  who  happen  to  be  outside  the  local  limits  of  her  ordi- 
nary jurisdiction,  to  come  to  her  Courts  of  Law  and  answer 
complaints  made  against  them?    It  is  apparent  that  these 
questions  go  far  into  the  dubious  and  rather  chaotic  regions  of 
international  law,  and  the  consequence  is  that  it  requires  a  good 
deal  of  hard  thinking  to  say  anything  about  them  that  is  satis- 
factory  and  definite.    Moreover,  the  whole  question  of  sovereign 
power  is  raised.    Suppose  it  was  enacted  by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  plain  and   unmistakable  language,  that  certain  conduct  of 
foreigners  in  foreign  countries  should  be  unlawful  and  should  be 
visited  with  legal  consequences.    Would  the  English  Courts  so- 
lar as  it  might  be  practically  possible  to  carry  out  the  enact- 
ment, carry  it  out,  or  would  they  refuse  to  do  so  on  the  ground 
that  what  the  statute  purported  to  enact  was  ultra  vires  of  the- 
Queen  acting  "  by  and  with  the  consent  and  advice  "  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  ?    That  is  a  question  to  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  an  entirely  satisfactory  answer;  but  it  ought  to 
be  answered  in  order  to  establish  service  out  of  the  jurisdiction 
upon  an  absolutely  firm  and  indisputable  footing.    Considered  as- 
a  philosophical  writer,  Mr.  Piggott  has  not  the  gift  of  excep- 
tionally lucid  and  complete  exposition  which  sometimes  makes 
literature— and  good  literature  too— out  of  law-books;  but  prac- 
titioners will  probably  find  that  his  book  is  a  convenient  re- 
pository of  the  by  no  means  especially  uniform   or   coherent  \ 
decisions  affecting  the  different  branches  of  his  subject.    It  will  ' 
not  compose  the  innumerable  differences  that  arise  upon  these  • 
points,  but  it  may  usefully  stimulate  their  continued  agitation. 

With  the  collaboration  of  Mr.  J.  E.  P.  Wallis,  Mr.  W.  S.  ' 
Lilly  comes  before  the  public  in  the  new  capacity  of  barrister 
and  author  of  a  law-book.    The  object  of  the  two  gentlemen 
has  been  to  provide  Roman  Catholics  with  "  a  Manual  of  the  law 
specially  affecting"  their  religion  and  their  religious  interests. 
The  eight  chapters  which  the  book  contains  deal  respectively  ' 
with  "  The  Penal  Laws,"  "  Existing  Disabilities,"  "  Worship,"-  I 
" Parents  and  Guardians,"  "Paupers  and  Criminals,"  "Schools',"  ' 
and  "  Trusts  and  Bequests,"  and  there  is  a  large  colleetion  of 
appendices.    The  authors  argue  somewhat  earnestly  that,  as  I 
Lord  Coleridge  is  reported  to  have  advised  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1872,  there  is  now  nothing  to  prevent  Roman  Catholics  from 
holding  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  or  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  they  deplore  the  fact  that  this  question  was  not 
discussed  in  the  debate  upon  the  "Russell  Relief  Bill,"  two 
years  ago.    Assuming  the  whole  of  their  contention  to  be  abso- 
lutely correct,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  any  Minister  would 
be  so  imprudent  as  to  appoint  a  Roman  Catholic  to  either  office, 
as  in  such  an  event  the  best  that  the  supporters  of  the  innova- 
tion could  hope  for  would  be  a  first-class  State  Trial  terminating 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  might  result  either  way,  and  would 
give  rise  to  intolerable  inconvenience  pendente  lite.    The  volume- 
generally  appears  to  be  reasonably  full  and  careful,  and  may  very 
likely  be  useful. 

Mr.  Geary's  Law  of  Marriage  and  Family  Relations  is,  perhaps, 
not  particularly  happily  entitled.    It  does  not  deal  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  with  the  law  of  property  or  of  guardianship,  but 
is  a  handbook  to  the  law  of  divorce,  nullity,  and  so  forth.  The 
author  has  already  shown,  in  his  Law  of  Theatres  and  Music- 
Hails,  that  he  is  a  careful,  correct,  and  trustworthy  writer,  and 
his  present  work  is  at  least  as  meritorious  as  anything  he  has 
previously  done.    The  sub-title,  "Manual  of  Practical  Law," 
appears  to  refer  to  a  "  series,"  of  which  the  preface  announces 
the   book  to   be   part.     It   is   more  of  a   book   than  you 
generally  find  in  a  series.    Mr.  Geary  makes  some  half-dozen 
suggestions  of  desirable  alterations  in  the  law,  most  of  which 
ought  to  be  made,  and   which  might   all   be   profitably  con- 
sidered,  if  our   Legislature   was  at  all  an  effective  machine 
except  by  accident.    The  scope  of  the  work  includes  alimony, 
the  restitution  of  conjugal  rights,  the  marriage-laws  of  Scot- 
land,  and   a  particularly   full   consideration   of  the  Roman 
Catholic  canon-law  on  the  subject — upon  which  topic,  by  the 
way,  Messrs.  Lilly  and  Wallis,  in  the  work  noticed  above)  have 
had  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Geary's  assistance.    The  decision  in 
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;he  Jackson  case  is  recorded  -without  comment,  and  we  cannot 
>ut  think  that  here  Mr.  Geary  missed  an  opportunity.  The  work 
s  said  to  be  intended  for  laymen  as  well  as  practitioners,  but  the 
ntention  produces  little  visible  effect,  except  the  deplorable  one 
if  relegating  references  to  the  bottom  of  the  page.    We  are  glad 

0  observe  that  the  contrary  practice  of  putting  them  in  the 
ext,  long  advocated  in  these  columns,  has  now  become  decidedly 
he  rule.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Geary  observes  another  excel- 
ent  device — that,  namely,  of  appending  the  date  of  decision  to 
iverv  case  cited.    His  book  is  a  good  one,  and  also  interesting. 

The  anonymous  Scottish  lawyer  who  publishes  Marriages, 
iegular  and  Irregular,  has  also  made  his  book  remarkably 
nteresting.  It  is  not  a  text-book  at  all,  having  no  references 
,nd  being  "  not  intended  for  the  practitioner."  At  the  same 
ime,  it  is  rather  technical  for  the  general  public,  and  fairly 
omes  under  the  heading  of  "law-books."  It  contains  rather 
laborate  accounts  of  several  famous  matrimonial  causes,  in 
(articular  the  Yelverton  and  Breadalbane  cases.  Persons  to  whom 

Mrs.  Yelverton  "  is  a  mere  nominis  umbra  will  be  able  by  read- 
ag  the  correspondence  between  her  and  Captain  Yelverton,  as 
it  out  by  the  author,  to  understand  to  some  extent  why  she  was 
ace  such  a  popular  person.  Where  the  author  explains  prin- 
iples  of  law  (without  references)  he  is  a  little  "baMand  uncon- 
incing,"  but  when  he  relates  the  course  of  particular  litigations 
ie  is  quite  as  good  as  the  best  contemporaneous  reports. 

The  want  of  a  book  on  Evidence  "  which  should  take  a  middle 
>lace  between  the  admirable,  but  extremely  condensed,  Digest  of 
iir  James  Stephen,  and  that  great  repository  of  evidentiary  law, 
?aylor  on  Evidence,"  was  perhaps  one  that  not  many  persons 
;felt  "  overmuch ;  but,  such  as  it  was,  Mr.  Phipson  determined  to 
upply  it,  and  he  has  done  so  very  reasonably  well,  for  the  benefit 
f  "  practitioners  and  students."  The  characteristic  feature  of 
he  work,  which  practically  consists  of  Stephen's  Digest  a  little 
xpanded,  is  the  arrangement  of  "  illustrations "  in  parallel 
olumns,  the  Ay  and  No  decisions,  so  to  speak,  being  brought 
ogether  something  after  the  fashion  of  the  "  pillory,"  in  which  a 
ontemporary  more  or  less  regularly  demonstrates  the  substantial 
niformity  and  sound  discrimination  of  the  "  great  unpaid,"  under 
tie  impression  that  the  contrary  is  being  made  manifest.  The 
jxt  is  substantially  good,  the  typographical  distinctions  are  well 
ianaged,  and  the  index  appears  on  a  cursory  examination  to  leave 
)methiDg  to  wish  for.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Phipson  has  creditably 
sbieved  the  object  he  set  before  himself  as  already  related. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Walpole  publishes  a  careful  and  apparently  complete 
iition  of  a  set  of  Consolidation  Acts  passed  for  (and,  we  suppose, 
i)  the  Leeward  Islands  in  1891.  Among  other  things  in  a  note 
)  a  Coroners'  Act  there  is  a  rather  good  "  Analysis  of  the  Law 
5  to  Homicide."  There  is  also  an  extremely  full  Appendix  of  Acts, 
orms,  and  the  like.  Of  course  the  book  is  intended  only  for  local 
se ;  but  unless  lawyers  in  the  Leeward  Islands  are  exceptionally 
rell  supplied  with  professional  literature,  we  should  think  that 
lis  work  would  be  an  absolutely  essential  part  of  their  equipment. 
Mr.  Charles  Jones's  little  book  about  County  Courts  and  their 
roceedings  appears  to  be  praiseworthy  and  industrious ;  but  it 
Des  not  override  the  rule — to  which  there  is  no  exception — that 
beap  law  and  easy  law  are  bad  law.  It  is  written  for  laymen, 
ad  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  laymen  had  much  better 
ike  advice.  It  has  pleased  the  people  of  this  country  to  institute 
system  of  good,  and  therefore  expensive,  law,  and,  unless  you 
m  persuade  your  opponent  to  ignore  its  existence,  it  does  not 
ay  in  the  long  run  to  ignore  it  yourself.  Still,  it  is  a  good  thing 
mt  there  should  be  untechnical,  and  therefore  untrustworthy, 
.w-hooks  for  laymen  who  want  to  try  their  own  hands  at  litiga- 
on.    They  have  every  right  to  rely  upon  them,  and  if  they  like 

1  spend  their  money  in  that  way,  who  shall  say  them  nay  ?  Not 
e,  because  this  is  a  free  country  ;  and  not  the  legal  profession, 
icause  ultimately  it  brings  grist  to  their  mill. 

Among  the  large  class  of  alliteratively  entitled  law-books 
opinger  on  Copyright  has  long  held  an  honourable  place.  The 
lird  edition  comes  twelve  years  after  the  second,  and,  therefore, 
ie  author  has  had  to  incorporate  the  results  of— among  other 
lings — the  Berne  Convention  and  the  American  Copyright  Act. 
here  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  has  done  so  with  less  than 
is  usual  skill  and  care,  and  his  volume  probably  continues  to  be 
ie  standard  work  on  the  subject. 

The  proprietors  of  Snell's  Equity  and  a  few  other  works  of 
jual  celebrity  are  probably  about  the  only  persons  who  fail  to 
;gard  with  equanimity  the  recent  slight  tokens  of  diminution  in 
ie  number  of  persons  called,  or  aspiring  to  be  called,  to  the  Bar. 
be  book  seems  by  the  frequency  of  its  avatars  to  hold  its  posi- 
3n  as  the  mainstay  of  students.  The  present  edition,  like  its 
x  predecessors,  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Archibald  Brown. 

Dixon'sLaiv  of  the  Farm  was  originally  published  in  1858,  and 
Lough  it  is  hardly  a  universally  known  book,  it  is  a  rather 


useful  one.  The  present  edition,  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Spencer,  is  the 
fifth,  and  answers  reasonably  well  to  the  author's  original 
account  of  it  as  "  an  attempt  to  draw  together  .  .  .  the  principal 
legal  decisions  which  bear  upon  the  every-day  incidents  of  a 
farmer's  life."  In  one  way  and  another  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  statutory  meddling  with  farmers'  lives  during  the  last 
few  years,  and  though  the  work  contains  nothing  which  is  not  to 
be  found  in  several  other  places,  it  is  likely  to  be  useful,  and 
seems  to  have  had  great  pains  bestowed  upon  it. 

Mr.  A.  V.  Newton  describes  the  third  edition  of  his  Patent 
Law  and  Practice  as  largely  new,  because  it  is  based  on  ten 
years'  observation  of  the  working  of  the  Act  of  1883.  It  is  still 
a  slight  and  short  work,  smacking  rather  of  the  amateur — or,  at 
any  rate,  of  the  layman — but  further  than  this  there  is  no  specific 
fault  to  be  found  with  it,  except  the  sufficiently  startling  circum- 
stance that  it  has  no  index. 

We  have  received  the  third  edition  of  the  Pocket  Law  Lexicon, 
and  the  thirtieth  of  Every  Maris  Own  Laioyer.  If  any  one  is 
simple  enough  to  wonder  at  the  popularity  of  these  volumes,  let 
him  consider  the  pills  which  he  sees  advertised  "  in  the  steam- 
ship, by  the  railway,  on  the  boards  that  shock  mankind."  Reck- 
lessly used  they  (the  pills)  may  occasionally  do  harm,  but  people 
enjoy  taking  them  nevertheless.    So  with  these  dictionaries. 


WOMAN'S  MISSION.* 

THESE  papers  were  written  for  the  Chicago  Congress  at  the 
request  of  Lady  Burdett-Coutts,  and  have  been  arranged 
and  edited  by  herself.  In  the  letter  which  she  addresses  to 
H.R.H.  Princess  Christian,  Lady  Burdett-Coutts  says  that  "  the 
Report  of  Philanthropic  Work,  promoted  or  originated  by  English- 
women, which  it  was  the  desire  of  your  Royal  Highness  that  I  should 
prepare,  is  now  completed."  No  one  looking  at  the  substantial, 
well-printed,  and  excellently  arranged  volume  now  before  us  can 
doubt  for  an  instant  that  the  work  has  been  done  in  a  manner 
which  will  make  it  attractive  to  the  public,  and  useful,  long  after 
the  public  have  ceased  to  think  of  Chicago,  as  a  trustworthy  refer- 
ence book  of  the  charitable  and  self-supporting  works  carried  on  in 
Great  Britain.  Lady  Burdett-Coutts  shows  once  again  in  this 
volume  her  rare  business  capacities  and  her  thorough  grasp  of  the 
whole  subject.  She  has  wisely  arranged  that  most  of  the  raw 
material  should  be  put  into  the  best  literary  form,  and  she  has 
been  fortunate  in  the  writers  who  have  contributed  papers.  She 
has  allowed  individual  genius  to  tell  its  own  story,  and  in  doing 
this  she  has  saved  her  "  Report "  from  the  usual  dryness  of  such, 
works,  and  yet  has  in  no  way  left  out  all  that  it  is  essential  to 
find  in  the  reports  of  individual  societies  and  institutions. 

In  the  opening  sentence  of  her  preface  Lady  Burdett-Coutts  is 
remarkably  charitable  in  her  recognition  of  the  Chicago  Exhibi- 
tion. She  believes  "  that  since  the  first  Exhibition  in  1851  there 
has  been  none  which  will  take  a  more  significant  and  unique  place 
in  the  history  of  the  material  and  social  progress  of  the  world  " 
than  this  one  held  in  1893  at  Chicago.  Undoubtedly  it  is  a 
unique  advertisement  of  a  uniquely  disagreeable  and  shoddy 
town.  We  have  lately  heard  that  an  enterprising  American 
offered  to  buy  the  Giant's  Causeway  and  "  transport "  it  to  show 
at  Chicago.  We  find  no  difficulty  in  believing  it ;  were  the  New 
Jerusalem  visible  the  American  would  bid  for  it,  unless  he,  per- 
chance, thought  it  were  not  as  good  as  his  own  "  institutions." 
We  can  almost  forgive  him  even  his  abnormal  vulgarities  for  the 
sake  of  this  volume,  and  Chicago  will  not  have  exhibited  itself  in 
vain  if  it  leaves  no  other  record  of  its  world-wide  self-advertise- 
ment than  this  unpretending  record.  Most  of  the  early  promoters 
of  these  Societies  are  at  rest,  though  their  names  must  for  ever 
be  enshrined  in  the  story  of  their  living  works.  Following  on 
Lady  Burdett-Coutts's  most  excellent  preface,  in  which  she  unfolds 
the  scheme  of  her  work,  comes  a  poem  worthy  of  the  name  it 
bears,  that  of  Mrs.  Alexander.  Thirty-three  short  essays  follow, 
written  by  well-known  writers,  who  have  authority  to  speak  on 
their  several  subjects.  It  is  impossible  here  to  do  more  than 
glance  at  a  few  of  them ;  they  all  well  repay  careful  study.  No 
woman  reading  them,  who  has  leisure  on  her  hands,  can  feel 
that  she  does  well  to  sit  with  them  folded.  The  work  detailed 
here  embraces  such  a  wide  field  of  interest,  has  employment  for 
such  varied  talents,  that  the  difficulty  is  to  choose  which  has  the 
greatest  claim  or  which  is  the  most  important  sphere.  For  in- 
stance, as  showing  the  development  of  industry,  and  the  giving  of  a 
helping  hand  to  those  who  are  crushed  against  the  wall  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  we  would  draw  attention  to  the  essays  on 
"  The  Royal  School  of  Art  Needlework,"  by  Princess  Christian, 

*  Woman's  Mission.  A  series  of  Congress  Papers  on  the  Philanthropic 
Work  of  Women.  Edited  by  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts.  London: 
Sampson  Low,  Marston,  &  Co. 
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and  "On  Philanthropic  Work  of  Women  in  Ireland,"  by  Mrs. 
Gilbert.  In  a  class  by  itself  is  Lady  Burdett  Coutts's  most 
delightful  history  of  "Miss  Ormerod's  Work  in  Agricultural 
Entomology." 

These  papers  would  have  been  felt  to  be  incomplete  were  there 
not  two  among  them  signed  by  names  which,  wherever  the 
English-speaking  race  is  to  be  found,  will  be  mentioned  as  types 
of  true  womanliness,  examples  of  courage,  perseverance,  and  self- 
sacrifice — "  The  Lady  with  the  Lamp,"  Florence  Nightingale, 
and  Miss  Marsh.  The  writing  of  both  is  of  Crimean  experiences, 
and  the  names  of  both  are  associated  with  those  days.  "  Sick 
Nursing  and  Health  Nursing  "  are  the  natural  themes  on  which 
Miss  Nightingale  dwells,  and  we  could  wish  her  paper  read  by 
every  woman  ;  for  sooner  or  later  in  every  woman's  life  these 
questions  become  practical  ones,  and  in  these  pages  she  will  find 
every  necessary  information.  Miss  Nightingale  closes  with  these 
words  : — "  We  are  only  on  the  threshold  of  nursing.  In  tbe  future, 
which  I  shall  not  see,  for  I  am  old,  may  a  better  way  be 
opened  !  "  It  is  not  given  to  all  to  see  of  the  labour  of  their 
hands  and  to  be  satisfied,  and  yet,  if  nursing  is  still  in  Miss 
Nightingale's  opinion  only  on  "the  threshold,"  we  can  realize 
what  must  have  been  the  darkness  in  which  the  whole  subject 
was  wrapt  when  she  with  "  her  lamp  "  led  the  way  with  womanly 
skill  and  guided  herself  and  her  disciples  by  the  rays  of  scientific 
knowledge.  Like  all  true  followers  of  the  ideal,  she  may  feel  we 
are  but  on  the  threshold ;  but  the  generation  living  to-day — for 
one  generation  has  almost  passed  away  since  she  began  her  work 
— may  count  among  their  blessings  the  works  that  Florence 
Nightingale  began,  continued,  and  saw  spread  through  the 
whole  land.  One  of  the  most  interesting  things  in  the  papers 
contributed  by  Miss  Nightingale  and  Miss  Marsh  is  the  sense 
they  give  of  the  power  of  the  individual.  In  these  days  good 
deeds  and  organization  wait  upon  each  other.  No  sooner  is  an 
idea  started  than  the  machinery  appears,  and  the  thought  for 
others  take^  effect  along  the  usual  well-beaten  read,  whereon 
presidents  and  vice-presidents,  committees,  appeals,  and  funds, 
and  public  meetings,  walk  daily.  If  there  is  a  fault,  it  is  that 
charitable  efforts  are  too  easily  floated,  provided  they  are  under- 
stood to  be  charitable.  It  is  almost  too  easy  to  get  public 
sympathy,  and  too  little  attention  is  given  to  the  question 
whether  the  ground  has  not  already  been  worked,  or  might 
more  profitably  be  worked,  by  existing  societies.  But  in  the 
early  half  of  the  century  the  machinery  was  not  there,  and 
too  often  the  sympathy  and  interest  were  wholly  wanting,  or 
difficult  to  rouse.  The  individuals  either  toiled  alone,  laying 
their  lives  as  the  "stepping-stone"  on  which  others  rose  "to 
higher  things,"  or  gathered  round  them  a  little  band  of  believers 
who  worked  by  instinct,  and  not  by  rule.  Perhaps  we  have  lost 
the  freshness  and  individuality  of  the  work  done,  though  we  have 
probably  gained  other  things  by  co-operation  and  organization. 
However  that  may  be,  we  must  work  in  the  spirit  of  the  day,  and 
we  believe,  had  it  existed,  the  earlier  pioneers  would  have  thank- 
fully availed  themselves  of  all  machinery.  Under  this  head  we 
must  mention  the  articles  which  deal  with  the  organization  of 
the  philanthropic  work  of  women.  "  Women's  Work  in  Connexion 
with  the  Church  of  England,"  by  Mrs.  Boyd  Carpenter ;  "  On  the 
Associated  Work  of  Women  in  Religion  and  Philanthropy,"  by 
Miss  Emily  Janes  ;  and  "  Statistics  of  Women's  Work,"  by  Miss 
Hubbard,  come  under  this  classification. 

Following  these  essays  is  an  appendix,  with  notes  on  reports  of 
other  philanthropic  Societies.  Those  who  are  full  of  care  for 
their  own  particular  "  plot  of  ground  "  will  feel  that  it  and  its 
aims  have  been  treated  with  the  fullest  knowledge  and  con- 
sideration. 


ITALIAN  LITERATURE. 

"  TN  this  tumultuous  and  tragic  ending  of  the  century  .  .  . 

-■-  Attilio  Valda  [who  lends  the  nickname  bestowed  on  him 
by  a  lady  who  loved  him  neither  wisely  nor  well  to  these  pages] 
.  .  .  may  stand  as  a  type  of  contemporary  human  weariness,  a 
sad  document  of  our  infinite  spiritual  misery."  Here  is  rue  for 
you  !  and  symbolism,  presently  to  be  combined,  in  a  manner 
undreamt  of  in  the  philosophy  of  its  originators,  with  a  method 
of  analysis  inspired  by  MM.  de  Goncourt  and  a  crudity  of 
detail  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  envied  by  the  most  persistent  of 
would-be  Academicians.  Con  rispetto  parlando,  Attilio  Valda, 
the  invertebrate  "  automaton  "  (i),  may  stand  for  no  such  thing. 
He  is  not  typical,  but  exceptional,  and  of  too  poor  a  fibre  to  feel 
the  bite  of  spiritual  misery,  of  too  material  an  egoism  to  be  at  all 
inconvenienced  by  the  Pain  of  the  Universe.    Pain  he  feels  as 

(i)  L'Automa.  Roman™  <li  E.  A.  Butti.  Milano:  Galli,  Editori, 
Galleria  Vittoiio  Emanuele. 


keenly  as  his  betters  when  it  is  as  personal  as  toothache,  the  throb 
of  wounded  or  gratified  vanity  is  the  pulse  of  his  Wcltschmerz, 
and  we  fail  to  find  the  pathos,  for  which  we  are  so  elaborately  pre- 
pared by  the  author's  dedicatory  preface,  in  the  contrast  between 
the  poverty  of  his  impressions  and  the  keenness  of  his  desires.  He 
is  a  poor  creature,  too  ably  presented  to  be  denied  a  place  in  litera- 
ture ;  an  unsatisfactory  central  figure  in  an  unsatisfactory,  yet  able, 
book.  The  people  from  whom  he  springs,  by  whom  he  is  educated, 
to  whom  he  is  attracted,  with  whom  he  wastes  his  life,  convey 
a  sense  of  reality  that  is  more  poignant  than  pleasant ;  yet  there 
is  something  unreal  in  a  whole  made  up  entirely  of  such  units. 
There  are  mothers  less  futile  than  Adele  Valda,  wives  mora 
honest  than  the  vividly-drawn,  semi-virtuous  Anna  Pieri,  for 
whom  the  hero  (God  save  the  mark  !)  sighed,  without  loving, 
because  she  was  "  a  married  woman,  beautiful,  rich,  noble !  .  .  .  A 
Countess  !  "  maidens  less  commonplace  and  more  fortunate  than 
Ada  Resti,  whom  he  jilted  for  Countess  Pieri's  sake,  although 
this  leader  of  Modenese  society  sang  flat,  talked  when  she  might 
have  listened  to  good  music,  and  was  sufficiently  deficient  in 
humour  to  assure  him  that  "  after  Antonio  [Count  Pieri]  he  was 
the  only  man  in  the  world  for  her."  There  are  men  in  the  world 
of  greater  depth  and  width  of  mind  than  the  Modenese  mashers, 
with  whom,  he  preferred  to  compete  rather  than  cultivate  the 
vague,  diffuse  talent  which  was  later  to  place  him  for  a  moment 
in  the  front  rank  of  Italian  painters ;  there  are  syrens,  but  they 
are  either  less  repulsive  or  less  fatal  than  the  Princess  Casaura  ; 
artists  of  habits  less  disgusting  than  the  ill-fated  Stefano  Mauri, 
and  fathers  less  effete  than  Dr.  Giacomo  Valda,  merchant  and 
LL.D.,  although,  more's  the  pity,  Signor  Enrico  Butti  does  not 
appear  to  have  met  with  them.  His  style  is  both  jerky  and 
cumbrous,  and  furthermore  burdened  by  the  vagaries  of  a  strange 
orthography. 

If  style  were  the  only  essential  quality  in  fiction,  Signor 
Gabriele  d'Annunzio's  Innocente  (2)  would  be  a  masterpiece. 
This  cold-blooded  narrative  of  the  murder  of  an  "  Innocent  "  is 
chiselled  as  finely — with  a  more  apparent  polish,  savouring  more 
strongly  of  artifice — as  one  of  Flaubert's.  The  thirty  chapters 
which  precede  the  murder,  treating  of  the  ante-natal  misfortunes 
of  the  "  Innocent,"  being  two-thirds  of  the  confession  of  Tullio 
Hermil,  contain  descriptive  passages  which  for  colour  and  music 
will  bear  comparison  with  Gautier,  and  are,  perhaps,  nearer  poetry 
than  the  Little  Prose  Poems  of  Baudelaire  ;  so  magically  do  they 
evoke  the  odours  of  spring  in  Italy,  the  sapphire  of  her  skies,  the 
aching  sweetness  of  the  song  of  her  nightingales,  the  soughing  of 
soft  perfumed  wind  in  lilac-branches,  the  savour  of  the  sun-kissed 
soil,  or  her  autumnal  glories  with  the  delicious  freshness  of  starry 
nights,  the  radiance  of  a  southern  moon,  and  "the  choral  chant 
of  crickets,  like  the  sound  of  a  hoarse  flute,  half  lost  in  an  in- 
definite distance."  If  Giuliana  Hermil,  the  Eve  of  this  Paradise, 
listened  to  the  serpent,  it  was  but  for  a  moment,  in  a  period  of 
unutterable  loneliness,  while  a  nineteenth-century  Adam,  too 
"  intellectual "  for  fidelity,  too  enlightened  to  deny  himself 
anything  for  which  he  hankered,  went  after  strange  gods. 
"  I  was  convinced,"  he  tells  us,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
self-satisfied  confession,  "that  mine  was  a  rare  spirit,  ever* 
among  the  elect ;  and  I  believed  that  the  rarity  of  my  sensa- 
tions and  of  my  sentiments  ennobled,  distinguished  any  of  my 
acts."  We  will  not  attempt  to  reproduce  the  tour  de  force  by 
which  Signor  d'Annunzio  has  made  the  recital  of  these  act3 
endurable.  Even  his  great,  perverted  talent  fails  to  convince  us- 
that  Giuliana  could  so  far  forgive  them  as  to  be  only  conscious 
of  remorse  for  a  reprisal  courted  by  her  husband,  but  of  which  she 
would  have  been  incapable.  The  Giuliana  of  the  first  forty 
pages  is  one  of  those  rare  women  who  love  once  and  for  ever ; 
too  deeply  wounded  for  anger,  too  high-souled  for  pique,  too» 
proud,  too  pure,  and  too  fastidious  to  have  lent  herself  for  a 
moment  to  the  dilettante  curiosity  of  a  Filippo  Arborio,  who  is- 
but  the  meaner,  weaker  double  of  Tullio  Hermil,  both  being,  like 
the  Dorsenne  of  M.  Bourget,  finikin,  self-conscious  offshoots  of 
the  all-invading  pessimistic  weed.  The  Giuliana  of  the  rest  of 
the  book  is  a  glaring  example  of  the  author's  special  weakness. 
He  has  never  chosen  to  see  aught  but  the  external  aspect  of 
woman,  and  now  that  he  would  reveal  the  workings  of  her  heart 
and  mind,  behold  she  has  spread  the  white  wings  of  her  soul,  and 
the  fair  body  she  has  left  behind  is  but  galvanized  into  a 
semblance  of  life.  Into  it  has  entered  a  spirit  upon  whose  antics 
may  the  doors  of  M.  Charcot  mercifully  close. 

The  Illusion  (3)  of  Signor  de  Roberto's  Teresa  is  the  accurate 
and  logical  analysis  of  a  life  of  disillusion,  beginning  with  the 
childhood  of  the  heroine,  aud  following  her  hopes  and  disappoint- 


(2)  V Innocente.  Gabrie'e  d'Annun/.io.  Napoli :  F.  Bideri,  Editore, 
Via  Costantinopoli. 

(3)  J'Ilhmne,romamo.  F.  de  Roberto.  Milano :  Libreria  editrice  Gallfi 
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ments  until  her  fortieth  year,  when,  reft  of  all  she  held  worth 
living  for,  the  ex-beauty  realizes,  in  the  death  of  a  faithful 
servant,  that  with  this  humble  friend  she  has  lost  the  only  real 
affection  she  ever  inspired.  Her  pampered  yet  unhappy  child- 
hood, overshadowed  by  domestic  dissension,  saddened  by  the 
wrongs  and  suffering  of  a  doting  mother,  her  early  bereavement 
and  bitter  sense  of  it,  her  precocious  insight  into  the  unspoken 
tragedies  of  life,  and  keen  instinctive  yearning  for  all  its  vanities, 
are  a  fitting  proem  to  this  curious  study.  The  most  [pathetic 
figure  of  these  pathetic  opening  chapters  is  the  sickly  little  sister 
Laura,  who  came  into  the  world  with  a  heritage  of  suffering, 
"  because  her  mother  had  begun  to  be  unhappy  before  she  was 
born,"  and  died,  leaving  the  passionate  Teresa  in  an  agony  of 
remorse  that  she  had  not  loved  her  more  and  tyrannized  her 
less.  Teresa's  heart-broken  departure  from  the  quiet  villa, 
where  hitherto  life  had  seemed  too  narrow  for  her  deserts, 
is  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  in  Palermo,  of  an  adolescence  as 
precocious  as  her  childhood,  of  a  brilliant  and  superficial  educa- 
tion, culminating  in  girlish  triumphs,  and  a  marriage  that 
satisfied  her  own  and  her  people's  vanity.  The  glow,  the  move- 
meat,  the  provincialism — tinged  with  a  sort  of  barbaric  luxury — 
of  Palermitan  life,  its  attractions  and  distractions,  are  as  ad- 
mirably rendered  as  the  girl's  individual  life,  and  that  of  the 
people  who  make  or  mar  it,  the  friends  and  the  "  first  "  loves — of 
whom  several  are  nipped  in  the  bud — that  flit  through  it,  the 
alternate  throbs  of  wounded  or  gratified  vanity  that  determined 
her  marriage.  It  is  this  same  vanity  that  makes  Teresa  resent 
Duffredi's  shortcomings  as  a  lover,  and  yet  accept  him  in  the  face 
of  them,  deciding  in  her  own  mind  that  "  he  was  made  according 
to  her  desires  ;  he  was  not  very  learned,  except  in  social  matters, 
which  he  knew  at  his  fingers'  ends  ;  he  was  versed  in  the  genea- 
logies of  all  the  great  families  of  Europe,  was  intimate  with  foreign 
diplomatists  and  officers;  knew  the  histories  of  all  the  winners  of 
the  Derby  and  the  Grand  Prix" ;  was  rich,  good-looking,  and,  above 
all,  "  fashionable  "  according  to  Palermitan  lights.  Wherefore,  at 
eighteen  Teresa,  thanks  to  these  considerations,  and  to  her  own 
warmth  of  heart  and  temperament,  was  prepared  to  love  and 
honour  the  husband  who  gratified  so  many  of  her  aspirations. 
She  was  proportionately  unprepared  for  the  brutality  and  contempt 
that  lay  behind  the  thin  coat  of  varnish  she  had  mistaken  for 
polish,  and  her  gradual  descent  in  search  of  the  ideal,  wherewith 
to  fill  the  void  in  her  life,  is  as  consistent  as  it  is  painful.  It  is, 
however,  from  the  moment  of  Teresa's  fine  outburst  of  indignation 
when  she  discovers  the  depth  of  her  husband's  depravity,  mono- 
tonous and  wearisome  to  follow  the  sentimental  misfortunes  of 
an  injured  wife  in  her  too  persistent  search  for  consolation,  espe- 
cially as  the  chosen  remedy  often  appears  to  us  worse  than  the 
evil.  And  Teresa  is  too  catholic,  not  to  say  cosmopolitan,  in  her 
researches. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

XT  is  only  too  easy  to  imagine  the  fashion  in  which  the  cheerful 
subject  which  M.  Lenotre  (i)  has  selected  for  himself  would 
be  treated  by  the  usual  bookmaker.  A  fourth  or  fifth  hand  col- 
lection of  anecdotes,  hackneyed  through  the  century,  would  be 
the  best,  and  a  catchpenny  chamber  of  horrors  the  worst,  that 
could  be  hoped  on  the  occasion.  M.  Lenotre  has  not  conceived 
his  scheme  in  either  of  these  manners.  It  is  somewhat  wider 
than  his  title  indicates,  and  it  is  done  in  the  best  documentary 
manner,  that  in  which  documents  are  handled  with  intelligence. 
It  considerably  anticipates  the  guillotine,  and  gives  a  very 
•curious  account  of  the  executioners  of  the  ancien  regime,  a  class 
far  more  numerous  than  most  people  have  any  notion  of,  though 
in  the  majority  of  cases  they  had  probably  never  put  hand 
to  rope,  or  wheel,  or  bar.  As  a  rule,  they  combined  the 
more  commonplace  profession  of  knacker  with  that  of  finisher 
of  the  law ;  and  their  functions  carrying  with  them,  as  they 
did,  certain  feudal  rights  of  toll,  were  anything  but  ill  paid. 
These  rights,  however,  were  interfered  with  years  before  the 
Revolution,  and  an  edict  of  reform  in  1775  is  said  to  have 
cost  "M.  de  Paris"  alone  60,000  livrea  a  year.  When  the 
Revolution  succeeded,  it,  for  obvious  reasons,  was  not  in- 
disposed to  enlist  the  services  of  these  useful  functionaries  ;  nor 
were  they  loth ;  nor  was  there  any  fear  of  their  being  disgusted, 
like  Mr.  Dennis  a  little  earlier,  by  neglect  to  provide  proper 
employment  for  them.  At  the  same  time,  the  right  men  were 
not  always  in  the  right  place,  and  a  decree  for  transferring  them 
met  with  grave  difficulties.  Accordingly,  the  Republic  had  to 
put  up,  in  some  cases,  with  amateur  Vengeurs  du  peuple,  as  the 
agreeable  title  went.    M.  Lenotre  gives  particulars  of  several  of 

•(*">  I'd  guillotine  pendant  la  Revolution.  Par  G.  Lenotre  Paris  • 
Perri  n. 


these  worthies,  especially  of  Dominico  Vachale,  a  Genoese  who 
distinguished  himself  much  in  the  South,  and  of  the  Alsatian 
Hentz  (Frenchified  "  Ance  "),  who  made  himself  a  reputation  for 
combined  devilry  and  dandyism  at  Brest.  This  was  the  person 
who  amused  himself  by  letting  the  knife  fall  with  purposely 
insufficient  force  several  times  upon  one  victim.  Yet  for  one 
thing  that  he  did  he  shall  have,  not  indeed  grace,  but  thanks. 
He  could  not  spell,  and  in  a  document  now  extant,  wishing  to 
speak  of  the  Republic  by  the  usual  title  of  indivisible,  he  called 
it  "  indicible."    He  was  right. 

The  greatest  space  allotted  to  any  one  family  is,  of  course, 
given  to  the  famous  Sansons ;  but  M.  Lenotre  has  "  a  vast "  of 
miscellaneous  information  for  us.  He  opens  his  book  with  a 
citation  from  Mercier,  which,  unless  it  is  one  of  the  numerous 
cases  of  a  great  and  a  small  mind  jumping  together,  beyond  all 
doubt  supplied  the  germ  or  at  least  the  suggestion  of  J oseph  de 
Maistre's  famous  and  magnificent  passage  on  the  executioner.  On 
the  whole,  M.  Lenotre  may  be  congratulated  on  having  treated 
a  very  difficult  subject  very  well. 

M.  Ernest  Tissot  (2)  prefaces  his  studies  of  the  twin  northern  stars, 
Ibsen  and  Bjornson,  with  a  declaration  that  he  is  not "  un  Ibsen- 
iste  convaincu,"  but  only  a  passer-by  who  takes  the  interest  and 
curiosity  of  the  Norwegian  story  and  drama  as  he  finds  it.  This 
is,  no  doubt,  the  right  attitude,  or  a  considerable  approach  to  it. 
But  we  do  not  find  in  M.  Tissot  quite  the  amount  of  critical 
detachment  which  he  affects,  and  no  doubt  seriously  aims  at. 
For  instance,  he  thinks  that  Dr.  Ibsen  has  "  completely  conceived 
the  civilization  and  the  man  of  these  years,"  that  his  figures  are 
"  feverishly  alive  with  our  unnerved  and  dolorous  life."  Chansons 
que  tout  cela,  cher  M.  Tissot !  Life  and  men,  on  the  whole,  are 
just  what  they  always  were.  It  only  happens  that  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  a  rather  larger  and  very  much  more  voiceful,  though 
still  very  small,  proportion  of  living  men  have  taken  to  a  kind  of 
existence  derived  from  books,  and  then  reflected  back  on  more 
books,  which  is  not  real  at  all.  It  is  this  which  Dr.  Ibsen  has 
caught,  has  helped  to  propagate  and  intensify,  and  to  do  him 
justice  has  more  than  once  satirized  and  caricatured  with  a 
savage  sense  which  only  wants  a  little  more  grandeur  to  be 
almost  Swiftian.  However,  we  can  hardly  expect  M.  Tissot  to 
see  this,  though  we  are  very  much  inclined  to  believe  that  he  may 
see  it  some  day. 

M.  L60  Claretie's  Feuilles  de  route  en  Tunisie  (3)  are  well, 
though  a  little  floridly,  written,  and  show  a  good  faculty  of 
"  taking  notes."  It  is  unfortunate  that  Tunis,  ever  since  the 
French  laid  hands  on  it,  has  been  written  about  and  re-written 
about  by  folk  of  all  European  nations  till  Goletta,  and  the  Bardo, 
and  the  Jewesses,  and  Kairwan,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  are 
hundred-times-told  tales. 

We  can  give  but  brief  notice  to  three  books  on,  or  connected 
with,  music.  M.  Maurel's  Un  prollhne  d'art  (4),  which  might  be 
otherwise  entitled  "  How  to  Get  the  Most  out  of  the  Human 
Voice  "  ;  a  volume  of  notes  on  her  recent  musical  experience — en- 
thusiastic and  warm-hearted,  like  all  she  writes — by  Mme.  Edgar 
Quinet(5);  and  a  singular  rhapsody  about  Ludwig  of  Bavaria 
and  Wagner  (6),  partly  founded  on  the  latter's  recently  published 
letters  to  Frau  Wille,  partly,  we  should  think,  "  out  of  the 
author's  head."  It  concludes  with  a  new  version  of  the  unlucky 
King's  death,  which  is  sufficiently  obvious  and  sufficiently  trans- 
pontine. 

M.  Paul  Margueritte  has  "  made  his  proofs  "  as  a  person  who 
has  no  prudery  about  him.  He  can  therefore  afford  even  in 
France  to  write  a  book  which,  like  Ma  grande  (7),  is  purely 
"  honest."  It  deals  with  nothing  but  the  jealousy  of  a  sister 
when  her  younger  brother  marries  ;  but  it  is  admirably  done,  and 
alive  throughout. 

A  quoi  bon  ?  (8)  is  a  sad  little  story,  told  in  a  simple,  convinc- 
ing fashion.  The  heroine  takes  a  too  poetical  view  of  life,  and  at 
the  first  suspicion  of  her  lover  kills  herself  with  a  poisoned  ring 
which  he  has  given  her.  The  writing  is  good  throughout,  and  the 
description  of  the  Pyramids  by  night  exceptionally  so.  It  is 
never  morbid  or  offensive,  and  the  selfishness  of  Latrec's  character 
is  very  cleverly  portrayed. 

We  have  also  before  us  the  eighth  year  of  M.  Paul  Ginisty's 
useful  and  interesting  Annee  litteraire  (Charpentier-Fasquelle), 
with  what  is  called  a  "  preface  "  (really  a  slight  autobiographic 

(2)  Le  drame  norwegien.    Par  Ernest  Tissot.    Paris  :  Perrin. 

(3)  Feuilles  de  route  en  Tunisie.  Par  Leo  Claretie.  Paris:  Calmana 
LeVy. 

(4)  Un  probleme  d'art.    Par  Victor  Mamel.    Paris  :  Tresse  et  Stock. 

(5)  que  dit  la  musique.  Par  Mme.  Edgar  Quinet.  Paris  :  Calmann 
LeYy. 

(6)  Louis  11  et  Richard  Wagner.    Par  Edmond  Fazy.    Paris  :  Perrin. 

(7)  Ma  grande.    Par  Paul  Margueritte.    Paris:  Kolb. 

(8)  A  quoi  bon?  Par  la  Comtesse  Fleury,  ne'e  Dcslandes.  Paris: 
Alphcnse  Lercerre. 
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fragment)  by  Dr.  Ibsen ;  En  suivant  M.  Carnot  (Plon),  a  book 
half-serious,  half-funny,  very  well  illustrated,  and  showing  what 
an  odd  hold  in  various  ways  these  Presidential  tours  have  taken 
in  France ;  and  the  fourth  edition  of  one  of  the  best  books  of  its 
kind  ever  published,  M.  Gaston  Paris's  selections  from  the 
Chanson  de  Roland  (Flachette). 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

TN  his  new  book  on  Home  Rule,  A  Leap  in  the  Dark ;  or,  Our 
New  Constitution  (John  Murray),  Professor  Dicey  offers  a 
critical  examination  of  the  new  Home  Rule  Bill,  which  is 
altogether  as  clear,  incisive,  and  well-tempered  as  his  previous 
volume  on  the  old  Bill  and  the  Case  Against  Home  Rule.  The 
"new  Constitution"  provided  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  present 
measure  is  well  described  as  closing  no  controversy,  while  it 
opens  a  revolution.  Nominally  it  is  a  purely  local  measure, 
designed  for  an  integral  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  in 
reality,  it  affects  the  whole  United  Kingdom,  and  substitutes  for 
the  spirit  of  unity,  which  has  always  characterized  our  Par- 
liamentary government,  the  spirit  of  disintegration.  Home  Rule 
means  now  what  Home  Rule  meant  in  1886.  But  there  is  now 
not  the  slightest  pretext  for  clinging  to  the  fallacy  that  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland  means,  or  could  mean,  a  measure  of  reform  for 
Ireland,  local  in  application,  and  local  in  consequences  and  effects. 
Those  who  meant,  in  1886,  to  grant  a  sort  of  Parliamentary  in- 
dependence to  Ireland  have  "stumbled,"  to  use  Mr.  Dicey's 
expressive  term,  into  devising  a  new  Constitution  for  the  United 
Kingdom — "  an  incongruous  patchwork  affair  made  up  of  shreds 
and  tatters  torn  from  the  institutions  of  other  lands."  No 
wonder  is  it  that  the  Home  Rule  Bill  should  bear  the  marks  of 
its  fortuitous  origin  and  of  the  various  antagonistic  factions  that 
have  agreed  to  band  themselves  for  a  season  in  its  support.  When 
there  is  but,  a  sham  cohesion  in  the  party,  how  should  there  be 
consistency  or  coherence  in  the  Bill  ?  In  his  acute  criticism 
of  the  "  in-and-out"  clause,  Mr.  Dicey  concludes  with  a  signifi- 
cant observation  on  this  "  flagrant  contradiction "  between  the 
Gladstonian  policy  of  1886  and  the  Gladstonian  policy  of  1893. 
"  It  is  an  unfortunate  coincidence,"  he  remarks,  "  that  the  least 
defensible  portion  of  an  indefensible  policy  should,  while  it 
threatens  ruin  to  England,  offer  temporary  salvation  to  the  party 
who  rally  round  Mr.  Gladstone."  The  late  Mr.  Freeman  could  not 
understand  why  the  proposed  exclusion  of  Irish  members  from 
Westminster  should  have  been  so  strenuously  opposed  by  Mr. 
Gladstone's  supporters.  Mr.  Dicey  explains  the  matter  by 
pointing  out  that,  were  the  Irish  members  withdrawn,  the  hopes 
of  Disestablishers,  Socialists,  Welsh  and  other  Home  Rulers,  and 
all  descriptions  of  revolutionists  and  disintegrators,  would  be 
indefinitely  postponed.  They  would  lose  their  natural  allies. 
It  is  hard,  however,  to  make  out  the  precise  status  of  these  "  half 
members,"  as  Mr.  Freeman  called  them.  What  Home  Rule 
really  means  is  presented  with  striking  force  and  clearness  in  Mr. 
Dicey's  exposition  of  the  powers  with  which  the  Bill  invests  the 
Irish  Legislature.  The  long  catalogue  of  all  that  the  Irish  Par- 
liament will  be  legally  competent  to  enact,  even  if  the  so-called 
"  restrictions"  pass — and,  indeed,  may  confidently  be  expected  of 
an  Irish  Ministry  as  it  must  inevitably  be  constituted — is  suffi- 
cient to  give  sight  to  the  blind,  save  those  blind  who  shut  their 
eyes  as  they  leap  into  the  dark.  As  to  the  restrictions,  they  bear 
on  the  powers  of  Parliament,  but  not  one  of  them  limits  the  powers 
of  the  Executive.  "  Yet  in  all  countries,"  as  Mr.  Dicey  observes, 
"  there  is  far  more  reason  to  dread  Executive  than  Parliamentary 
oppression,  and  this  is  emphatically  true  of  Ireland."  The  restric- 
tions, or  safeguards,  are  even  more  significant  in  what  is  omitted  than 
in  what  they  comprise.  Some  of  these  omissions  are  decidedly  "re- 
markable, if  not  ominous,"  as  Mr.  Dicey  says.  There  is  no 
prohibition  against  legislation  which  sets  aside  contracts,  and 
none  against  the  passing  of  an  ex  post  facto  law — one  of  the 
worst  instruments  of  injustice.  Yet  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  has  provided  for  both  contingencies,  as  Mr.  Bryce, 
who  is  fond  of  citing  that  Constitution,  and  might  be  expected  to 
figure  as  the  contemporary  Mackintosh  to  Mr.  Dicey's  Burke,  is 
of  course  well  aware  of.  And  when  the  means  provided  for  en- 
forcing such  restrictions  as  there  are  prove  to  be  so  inefficient  as 
to  practically  nullify  the  restrictions,  the  value  of  those  "safe- 
guards ''  is  apparent.  That  demonstration  of  the  absurd  is  the 
finishing  stroke  of  Mr.  Dicey's  criticism. 

Old  Hall,  or  S  .  Edmund's  College,  possesses  in  its  archives 
letters  and  documents  which  have  proved  of  great  value  to  the 
President,  the  Very  Rev.  Bernard  Ward,  in  compiling  his 
History  of  St.  Edmund's  College  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner, 
&  Co.)  Among  the  material  for  these  annals,  which  was  found 
"  heaped  up  in  utter  disorder,"  there  are  papers  that  appear  to 


have  been  brought  from  France  to  Old  Hall  during  the  Revolu-I 
tion,  at  the  dispersion  of  the  English  College  of  Douay,  which  led  ., 
to  the  establishment  of  St.  Edmund's  College  in  1793.    One  of  !, 
the  refugees  from  Douay  was  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Coombes,  who  be- J 
came  one  of  the  professors  at  Old  Hall  when  constituted  anew  as  1 
St.  Edmund's.    The  story  of  his  escape  is  one  of  many  curious 
documents  which  are  incorporated  in  this  interesting  history. 
Another  curious  MS.  is  the  list  of  rules  and  regulations  for  S 
Standon  Lordship  School,  which  sprang  from  the  lay  school  of 
Twyford  in  1753,  after  the  suspension  of  the  older  school  in  1745. 
President  Ward  has  worked  out  the  ancestry  of  Old  Hall,  and 
proved  its  precise  relations  with  the  English  Colleges  in  France. 
He  traces  the  twofold  descent  of  St.  Edmund's  from  Douay  and 
St.  Omer,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  from  Twyford  and  Standon  and 
Old  Hall  Green  Academy,  near  Ware,  on  the  other  hand.    In  its- 
English  foundation  Old  Hall  is  by  many  years  older  than  any 
other  Catholic  school  in  England.    The  remarkable  vicissitudes-  ] 
of  fortune  it  has  known,  both  before  the  influx  of  collegians  from  \ 
Douay  and  St.  Omer  and  since  that  period  of  prosperity,  are  j 
strikingly  presented  in  the  President's  History,  the  interest  of 
which  is  further  enhanced  by  the  illustrations  after  old  prints  of  1 
portraits  and  college  buildings. 

Mr.  T.  Jeffery  Parker's  biographical  sketch  of  his  father — 
William  Kitchen  Parker,  F.R.S.  (Macmillan  &  Co.) — gives  in 
brief  space  a  clear  and  decidedly  an  impressive  presentation  of  one 
of  the  most  original  men  of  science  of  our  time.  His  individu- 
ality was  strongly  marked  both  in  his  writings  and  his  lectures. 
We  are  not  at  all  surprised  to  learn  that  he  was  a  great  and  a 
captivating  talker.  It  was  not  that  he  was  original  as  one  is  who- 
originates,  or  who  startles  his  audience  with  the  announcement 
of  some  promising  discovery.  The  command  of  system,  the  sense 
of  proportion,  skill  in  formulating,  and  other  properties  usually 
found  in  the  scientific  mind,  were  not  among  the  gifts  of  the  late 
Hunterian  professor.  But  he  was  richly  endowed  in  eloquence- 
and  imagination ;  and  master  of  a  style  that  was  strangely  and 
attractively  allusive.  He  could  make  the  dead  bones  live,  and 
persuade  hearers  or  readers  that  cranial  morphology  was  the  one 
thing  worth  knowing.  In  the  graceful  tribute  prefixed  to  Mr. 
Parker's  sketch  Professor  Huxley  has  happily  summed  up  the-, 
characteristics  of  Professor  Parker.  "  I  have  never  met,"  he  1 
writes,  "  with  another  such  combination  of  minute  accuracy  in 
observation  and  boundless  memory  for  details,  with  a  vagrancy 
of  imagination  which  absolutely  rioted  in  the  scentirig  out  of1 
subtle  and  far-fetched  analogies." 

Cap  and  Gown  Comedy  (A.  &  C.  Black)  is  an  exceedingly 
pleasant  book,  descriptive  of  the  richly-varied  experiences  of  a 
schoolmaster,  whose  observation  of  English  schoolboys  of  all 
kinds  is  as  many-sided  as  must  have  been  his  opportunities  for  j 
practising  it.  Humour  in  the  schoolmaster  is,  perhaps,  more 
blessed  than  in  another  man.  Certainly,  the  humour  that 
irradiates  these  diverting  and  moving  "  Stories  by  a  School- 
master" is  an  admirable  and  delightful  humour.  Like  th» 
quality  of  mercy,  it  is  not  strained.  It  is  marked  by  an  excellent 
reticence.  It  is  exquisitely  discreet.  The  comedy  in  which  the 
appalling  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Spick,  the  revolting  Master  Periera,  the 
excellent  Toby,  the  philosophic  Adams,  and  the  rest,  play  their 
pleasing  parts,  never  degenerates  into  the  farcical  and  the  ex- 
travagant. It  is  a  sign  of  the  original  quality  of  this  amusing 
book  that  one  of  the  forms  of  its  humour — and  a  perennial 
fount  it  is — is  precisely  that  in  which  our  new  humourists  de- 
light themselves,  and  prove  most  dismal  in  the  exercise.  The 
singular  aptness  in  quotation  our  author  shows — especially  in 
Shakspearian  drama — is  exemplified  in  a  not  less  singular  felicity 
of  application,  so  full  of  variety  is  it,  and  so  unforced.  There  is, 
indeed,  something  of  the  master  in  this  allusive  use  of  the  in- 
congruous suggestion.  In  the  charming  episode  "  A  Deed  without 
a  Name  "  we  have  its  highest  manifestation.  But  all  the  stories- 
are  good. 

The  rage  for  translated  fiction  must  surely  be  speedily  quenched' 
if  many  more  specimens  as  ordinary  as  the  Finnish  tales  of 
"  Juhani  Aho  " — Squire  Hellman ;  and  other  Stories  (Fisher 
Unwin) — should  be  Englished  as  bait  for  a  curious  public.  Mr. 
Nisbet  Bain,  the  translator,  has  much  to  say  of  "the  Finnish 
Novel " — he  calls  it  the  "  baby  of  the  great  Romance  Family  " — 
and,  for  all  we  know  of  it,  there  may  be  examples  that  merit  his 
commendation.  But  of  this  present  addition  to  a  far  too  nume- 
rous family  it  is  hard  to  find  anything  to  say.  It  is  a  superfluity 
and  we  prefer  our  home  manufactures. 

Another,  and  more  tolerable,  volume  of  the  "Pseudonym 
Library"  is  Mr.  Gaussen's  translation  from  the  Russian,  A  Father 
of  Six  (Fisher  Unwin).  This  is  a  rather  affecting  story  of  a  poor 
deacon  whoso  domestic  happiness  is  wrecked  just  as  he  attains 
his  ambition,  which  is  to  become  a  priest. 
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n  Mr.  Unwin's  "  Independent  Novel "  series  we  have  a  trans- 
on  by  Mr.  John  Nisbet,  A  Constant  Lover,  a  pretty,  if  hyper- 
timental,  romance  by  Wilhelm  Hauft'.  At  p.  77  "  Tannensee" 
uld  be  in  the  plural,  and  "  because  she  was  a  one  in  the 
rid  "  is  neither  English  nor  good  translation. 
Yelen  Brent,  M.D.  (Gay  &  Bird)  has  the  appearance  of  a 
ry,  is  styled  "  a  social  study,"  and  is,  in  fact,  a  lay  sermon  on 
eternal  woman  question,  and  as  dull  and  tedious  a  product  of 
emancipated  intelligence  as  any  we  can  recall. 
lr.  Barnett  Smith's  Life  and  Enterprises  of  Ferdinand  de 
seps  (Allen  &  Co.)  is  a  painstaking,  if  unduly  laborious, 
)rd  of  the  career  of  the  great  engineer.  The  Panama  business 
upies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  book,  and  yet  is  condensed 
h  some  skill.  We  sympathize  with  the  writer's  indignation 
h  respect  to  the  ingratitude  of  the  Celt.  "  What  can  be  more 
ful  than  the  conduct  of  the  Rouen  municipality,  which,  imme- 
tely  after  the  judgment,  rechristened  the  Quai  de  Lesseps  the 
ii  de  Bois-Guilbert  ?  "  This  Bepublican  behaviour  is,  indeed, 
surable,  though  it  suggests  the  crumb  of  comfort  that  they 
1  read  Scott.  Then,  again,  "  some  of  his  unworthy  com- 
riots  rushed  to  abandon  him  to  obloquy,"  writes  Mr.  Barnett 
ith,  whose  honest  wrath  is  more  commendable  than  his 
glish. 

klrs.  J.  H.  Chamberlain's  Town  and  Some  Gardening  (Virtue 
Co.)  is  a  useful  handbook  for  those  who  tend  London  gardens, 
iservatories,  and  window-culture  of  plants.  The  directions  as 
culture,  and  general  gardening  operations,  have  a  practical 
ue,  being  full  of  good  sense  and  sound  instruction.  It  is  a 
y  that  so  much  carelessness  is  shown  in  the  printing  of  names, 
as  the  tulip-tree  appears  as  Magnolia  acuminata  (p.  68).  On 
72  we  have  "  Garraga  elliptica,"  and,  again  incorrectly, 
iarraya  elliptica  "  (p.  73).  Nor  should  we  call  this  shrub  a 
id  wall-plant.  It  is  odd  to  find  Hypericum  Calycinum  in  a  list 
'low-growing  deciduous  trees." 

imong  new  editions  we  have  Mr.  H.  Dunning  Macleod's 
eory  and  Practice  of  Banking  (Longmans  &  Co.),  Vol.  II., 
h  edition ;  The  Final  Passover,  by  the  Bev.  B.  M.  Benson, 
A.  (Longmans  &  Co.),  Vol.  IV.,  fourth  edition ;  The  Golden 
easury  Psalter  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  Holy  Thoughts  for  Quiet 
mients,  by  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  (Sutton  &  Co.)  ;  the  seventh 
tion  of  The  Management  of  Accumulators,  by  Sir  David 
amons,Bart.(Whittaker  &  Co.),  revised  and  enlarged;  Domestic 
•dicine  and  Hygiene,  by  William  J.  Bussell  (Everett  &  Son)  ; 
e  Bisen  Bead,  by  Florence  Marryat  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.)  ; 
'ac  Filer  s  Money,  by  Mrs.  Andrew  Dean  (Fisher  Unwin) ;  and 
iersyde,  by  Annie  S.  Swan  (Edinburgh :  Oliphant,  Anderson, 
Ferrier). 

IVe  have  also  received  The  Naval  Annual  for  1 893  (Ports- 
uth :  Griffin),  edited  by  T.  A.  Brassey ;  the  Catalogue  of 
Paul's  Cathedral  Library,  by  Dr.  Sparrow  Simpson  (Elliot 
ick) ;  Boyal  Academy  Pictures,  the  supplement  to  The  Magazine 
Art  (Cassell  &  Co.),  a  handsome  volume  of  reproductions  of 
ademy  pictures ;  London  in  1893,  revised  to  date  (Allen  & 
.) ;  A  Guide  to  Cromer  and  Neighbourhood,  by  Mark  Knights 
irrold  &  Sons),  new  edition  ;  the  Great  Eastern  Railway's 
urist  Guide  to  the  Continent,  by  Percy  Lindley,  illustrated  with 
,p,  new  edition  ;  a  new  "  Holiday  Handbook,"  also  by  Mr. 
idley,  The  Hook  of  Holland,  dealing  with  the  new  Great 
stern  route  from  Harwich  to  the  Continent  via  the  "Hoek  van 
)lland  "  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maas  ;  The  Great  Betrayal ;  or, 
!  Invasion  of  Fast  Anglia,  fourth  edition  (Marshall) ;  Geological 
d  Solar  Climes,  by  Marsden  Manson,  C.E.  (Dulau  &  Co.) ; 
rt  21  of  the  illustrated  re-issue  of  the  late  Mr.  Green's  Short 
story  of  the  English  People  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  ;  The  American 
irnal  of  Mathematics,  edited  by  Simon  Newcomb,  issued  by  the 
ims  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Vol.  XXV.  No.  2  ;  Poetical 
orks  of  Burns,  edited  by  J.  B.  Tutin  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.)  ; 
!  Catalogue  of  the  Peterborough  Free  Library ;  Pictures  and 
intings  of  1893,  an  illustrated  guide  to  the  Boyal  Academy 
1  other  galleries  (George  Newnes,  Limited) ;  and  a  new  edition 
Did  Francis  Bacon  write  "  Shakspeare  "?  (Banks  &  Son). 


e  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


dveetisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Eeview  should  be 
addressed  to  Messrs.  B.  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street, 
or  to  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London. 
A  printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LYCEUM  THEATRE. — Mr.  HENBY  IBVING,  Lessee  and 
Mana£er._OL,IVIA,  MATINEE.  To-day  (Saturday)  at  Two.  MUCH  ADO 
ABOUT  NOTHING  next  Monday  nnd  Tuesday  Nights,  and  MATINEE  next  Saturday. 
BECKET  next  Wednesday  and  Thursday  olghtt.  CHAKl.ES  THE  FIRST  next  Friday 
night.  "«>T-<jrlice  (Mr.  J.  Hurst)  open  10  to  5.  SeatB  also  booked  by  letter  or  telegram.— 
LYCEUM. 


MAPLE  &  CO 

LTD 

TOTTENHAM  COUBT  BOAD  LONDON 

INDIAN  CARPETS 

PERSIAN  CARPETS 
TURKEY  CARPETS 

MAPLE  &  CO.'S  stock  of 

ORIENTAL  CARPETS 

AND 

RUGS 

Is  greater  in  extent  and  variety  than  all  the  other  Stocks  in 
Europe  combined. 

TOTTENHAM  COUET  EOAD  LONDON 

PARIS,  SMYRNA,  AND  SULTANABAD 
Established  Half  a  Century 

HPO    INVALIDS.— A  LIST  of  MEDICAL    MEN  in  all 

-»-     parts  willing  to  receive  RESIDENT  PATIENTS,  giving  full  particulars  and 

terms,  sent  gratis.  The  list  includes  Private  Asylums,  Sc  Address,  Mr.  Q.  B.  8TOCKEK, 

8  Lancaster  Place ,  Strand,  W.C. 


ERARD  PIANOS. 

As  Used  in  the  Royal  Palaces. 

May  be  obtained  on  ordinary  Hire,  or  purchased  on  the  one,  two,  or  three  years' 
Hire  Purchase  system.   New  Catalogues  and  Price  Lists  free  on  application. 

S.  &  P.  ERARD, 

ROYAL  PIANOFORTE  MAKERS,  18  GREAT  MARL  BOROUGH  STREET,  W. 
Telegraphic  Address  :  Keynotk,  London.   Telephone  No.  3564. 

MERRYWEATHER'S 
HIGH-CLASS   GARDEN  HOSES, 

Non-kinkable  or  Sphincter  Grip. 

On  the  lines  of  the  Hoses  made  by  us  for  our  celebrated  Fire  Engines. 
Beware  of  Imitations. 
BUT  DIRECT.      63  LONG  ACRE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


EPPS'S  COCOAINE 

COCOA-NIB  EXTRACT  (Tea-like). 

A  thin,  beverage  of  full  flavour,  now  with  many  beneficially  taking  the 
place  of  tea. 
Sold  only  in  Packets  and  Tin3,  labelled 
JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  170  Piccadilly,  and  48  Threidneedle  Street. 


CONTRACTORS    TO    HER    MAJESTY'S  GOVERNMENT. 

REMINGTON 
Standard  Typewriter. 

UNEQUALLED  FOR 
DURABILITY,  RANGE  OF  WORK, 
AND  SIMPLICITY. 

Used  and  endorsed  as  the  best  by  upwards  of  thirty  of  the  leading  British 
Railway  Companies,  after  an  exhaustive  test  by  their  principal  Engineers. 

WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS,  &  BENEDICT, 

100  GRACECHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

THURSDAY,  July  6. 

GRAND   POPULAR  FETE 

To  celebrate  the  Marriage  of  nia  Roval  Highness  the  Duke  of  York  and  Her  Serene 
Highness  Princess  Victoria  Mary  of  Teck.  Grand  Feu  de  Juie  and  special  illumination  of 
grounds. 


EXTRAORDINARY    DISPLAY  OF  FIREWORKS 

lly  Messrs.  C.  T.  BROCK  &  CO. 
On  the  same  scale  of  magnificence  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  Jubilee  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
Fire  Portraits  of 
Their  Royal  Highnesses  the  DUKE  and  DUCHESS  OF  YORK. 


Band  of  Ilcr  Majesty's  Roval  Artillery. 
Band  of  -1th  V.B.  the  East  Surrey  Reximent,  and 
The  Crystal  Palace  Orchestral  and  Military  Band 
  ONE  SHILLING  DAY. 


THE  GBAFTON  GALLERIES. — Admission,  ]s.  10  to  6 

THIRD  EXHIBITION  of  the  SOCIETY  of  PORTRAIT  PAINTERS 
 GRAFTON  STREET.  BOND  STREET.  W. 

"ROYAL  SOCIETY  of  BRITISH  ARTISTS.  Suffolk  Street 
So^.  KSS,AMUil  exhibition  nowTpen  daixy! 

 ROBERT  MORLEY,  iron.  Secretary. 

ROYAL  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER-COLOURS 

The  ONE-IIUNDRED-AND-NINETEENTH  EXIIIRTTrrw  ts  now  r^nr-vr' 
5  Pall  Mall  East,  from  Ten  til!  Six.  Affion.Ore™  U^Sfue  One  PeL?™*' 
 ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  K.W.S..  Secretary. 

CHURCH     CONGRESS,  BIRMINGHAM. 

t  •  .   r  o  k-    .       ■  c     ,      October  3, 4. 5,  and  (i,  1803. 
Uries!  cl^ctng^.ttff  Hho^rB^r£h^.  P"'iCu1"''  •*««  Honour,-  Secre- 


BRITISH   MUSEUM  (Bloomsbury). 
EVENING    OPENING. — During'   the   month   of  July  the 

Jaatm  S  E.MAUNDE  THOMPSON, 

 ]   PrincipcA  Librarian  and  Secretary. 

BRITISH,  MUSEUM. 
rPIIE  BRITISH  MUSEUM,  Bloomsbury,  and  the  BRITISH 

British  Museum,  JuneE7.ltu3yNDE  T1WMPSON,  Principal  Librarian  and  Secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

"DRADFIELD    COLLEGE,    BERKS.  —  TWO    FOUND  A- 

ONE  wKNIlrXin«S*t  least)  yolne  Ninety  and  Etehty  Guineas  per  annum  ; 
TIONS llat ^Th!,tJ-  r,,riUe  1'  fy,  Gu>ae™--  THREE  MINOR  EXHIBI- 

TIONS (at  least)  value  1  hn  ty  Guineas,  will  be  competed  for  on.  AuauBt  3. 4  5  Candidates 
must  be  between  eleven  and  nfteen  on  August  1. 1893.  Subiects  of  Examination  ■  Divimtv 
Classics,  Mathematics.  Boys  intended  for  the  Modern  Side  may  offe?  Freneh  o'r  German 
X^Srti^r^^:^^^0^-  Sepa^ePape^tThol^Tr 


-RADLEY  COLLEGE—JUNIOR  SCHOLARSHIPS,  1893 

^o^  „  fwo  of  f80:  °R?  of  iao,  and  one  of  £40.  Examination  begins  July  12.-For  further 
particulars  apply  to  the  Rev,  the  Warder.  Radley  College.  Abingdon.  runner 


K 


IN  G    EDWARD    THE  SIXTH'S 

BIRMINGHAM. 
GIRLS'  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  ASTON. 


SCHOOLS, 


t  1V  ArlTED' !n  September  next,  an  ASSISTANT  MISTRESS,  to  teach  orin-inallv  in  the 
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CHRONICLE. 

The  Royal  T^ESTIVITIES  of  all  sorts  marked  the 
Wedding.  _|J  earlier  days  of  the  week,  the  chief 
being  a  State  Performance  at  the  Opera  on  Tuesday 
night.  Princess  May  took  up  her  abode  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace  on  that  day.  The  event  of  Wednesday  was 
the  great  garden-party  at  Marlborough  House,  to  which 
2,000  persons  were  invited.  On  both  these  days, 
almost  as  much  as  on  Thursday,  the  streets  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Royal  palaces  and  on  the  whole 
projected  line  of  route  for  the  two  processions  were 
busy  and  varied  with  decorations  and  preparations, 
and  crowded  with  holiday  and  sight- seeing  traffic  on  a 
scale  which  has  not,  we  think,  been  witnessed  during 
the  present  generation  for  so  many  days  running.  As 
for  Thursday  itself,  the  sun  certainly  shone  on  this 
bride.  Had  it  not  been  for  a  certain  amount  of  breeze, 
the  day  would  have  been  intolerably  fine ;  but  as  it  was, 
its  fineness  was  most  thoughtful  and  convenient.  The 
daily  papers  have  long  anticipated  any  particulars  of 
the  proceedings  that  could  be  given  here ;  and  all  that 
need  be  said  is,  that  nothing  could  have  gone  off  better. 
Even  the  inevitable  accidents  seem  to  have  been  few, 
and  of  those  few,  fewer  were  serious, 
in  Parliament.  On  Friday  week  Lord  Camperdown  asked 
Lords.  the  Government  point-blank  whether  they 
were  in  favour  of  Home  Rule  for  Scotland.  In  reply 
Lord  Kimberley  and  Lord  Rosebery  devoured  their 
colleague,  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  with  a  puree  de 
poireaux,  or  leek  sauce,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they 
liked  him.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  having  discussed 
the  subject  at  length  and  in  various  aspects,  Lord 
Rosebery  endeavoured  to  make  fun  of  the  number  of 
subjects  on  which  the  Duke  had  expressed  his  opinion, 
whereupon  Lord  Salisbury  congratulated  his  pupil 
and  successor  on  the  number  of  subjects  on  which  he 
had  concealed  Ms  opinion.  (Union  left  scoring.)  Inci- 
dentally it  was  announced  that  Sir  Robert  Hamilton 
was  to  be  sent  out  on  a  mission  of  inquiry  into  the 
discontents  in  Dominica.  The  late  Sir  John  Pope 
Hennessy  not  being  available,  a  more  suitable  envoy, 
from  certain  points  of  view,  would  not  be  easy  to  find. 

Commons.   Ttle  Commons  reassembled,  after  ten 
hours'  interval,  with  the  Opposition  in 
a  naturally  jubilant  mood ;  for  they  had  beaten 
the  senseless  obstinacy  of  the  Government  in  the 
morning,  and  they  knew  that  things  could  not  go 
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ill  for  them  in  the  afternoon.  Nor  did  they  ;  for 
though  the  gag  was  of  course  accorded,  the  Go- 
vernment majority  dropped  in  one  case  to  23  (so 
recorded,  24  and  25  being  also  entered  as  alterna- 
tives), or  less  than  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  of 
the  House.  In  the  evening  the  Anti-Opium 
Fanatics'  motion,  brought  on  by  Mr.  Webb,  for 
an  inquiry  into  "  the  best  means  of  suppressing" 
the  traffic  in  that  valuable  drug,  was  met  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  with  an  amendment  which, 
-though  it  has  been  misrepresented  as  a  concession 
to  fanaticism,  is  practically  consistent  with  an  in- 
definite continuance  of  the  present  state  of  things. 
This  was  carried  by  184  to  105. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  on  Monday  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  called  attention  to  the  old 
subject  of  the  alleged  unfairness  of  the  Treasury  to 
India.  Everybody  admits  this  unfairness,  we  believe  ; 
and  on  the  present  occasion  Lord  Roberts  added  his 
voice  to  others  in  condemning  it.  But  the  Treasury  is 
something  like  Cobbett's  "  Thing  " — an  indefinite 
power  of  evil  which  nobody  seems  to  know  where  to 
have  or  how  to  fight  with.  Lord  Rosebery  expressed 
himself  in  more  than  Castilian  terms  as  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Howe  matter. 

The  discussion  on  Monday  on  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  was  both  weighty  and 
lively.  Its  most  serious  part  turned  on  the 
powers  and  personality  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
under  the  Bill;  nor  was  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour 
unjustifiably  irreverent  when  he  suggested  that 
something  in  the  style  of  the  Athanasian  Creed 
had  better  be  drawn  up  about  this  more  than  tri- 
form official,  who  is  to  be  one  thing  as  regards  his 
Irish  advisers,  another  as  regards  the  English 
advisers  of  Her  Majesty,  something  else  towards 
Her  Majesty's  self,  and  many  other  somethings  in 
other  capacities.  The  majorities  were  small — in 
one  case  27.  But  the  more  frivolous  interest  of 
the  night  was  different.  It  was  the  Day  of  the 
Acts  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Advantaged  by  the 
almost  unbelievable  folly  of  johndillon,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  able  to  show  that  that  worthy, 
after  a  week's  time  to  refresh  his  memory,  had 
paraded  Mitchelstown  (in  September  1887)  as  an 
excuse  for  violent  language  used  iu  December 
1886.  English  and  Irish  Gladstonians  rushing 
in  while  johndillon's  lifeless  corpse  was  being 
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dragged  off  by  the  heels,  Mr.  Chamberlain  gave 
the  lie  direct  to  both  Mr.  Harrington  arid  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  and  the  Chairman  completed 
the  latter's  discomfiture  by  mildly  observing  that 
he  "  supposed  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
"  was  coming  to  the  Amendment."  Mr.  Morley 
also  was  badgered,  and  did  not  seem  to  enjoy  it 
as  much,  or  to  meet  it  as  well,  as  the  badger  does 
when  he  is  game. 

Lords  ^n  Ttiesday  Lord  Kosebery  informed  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  that  the 
Sultan  would  pardon  the  two  Armenian  professors 
who  have  been  found  guilty  of  sedition.  The  sheer 
insanity  of  the  Turcophobes  on  such  questions  has 
since  been  pleasantly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  they 
have  scolded  the  Foreign  Secretary  for  his  mild 
remark  that  "  you  have  no  right  to  presume  absolute 
"  innocence  when  you  do  not  know  the  evidence."  But 
we  fully  agree  with  them  that  they  don't  care  about 
anything  so  trivial  as  evidence.  After  doing  the 
business  on  the  paper  the  House  adjourned  till  Friday. 

In  the  Lower   House   the  ostensible 

Commons.        .  .  .,-  T      ,  _  . 

subject  was  still  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
— the  present  holder  of  which  office,  by  the  way, 
was  then  receiving  affably  from  the  Cork  Corpora- 
tion an  address  from  which  the  usual  expressions 
of  loyalty  had  been  carefully  excluded.  And  it 
had  some  divisions,  in  one  of  which  the  Govern- 
ment was  enabled  to  boast  of  a  majority  of 
forty-eight  by  the  fact  that  their  "  dinner  pairs" 
voted -when  the  Tories  did  not.  But  the  interest 
of  the  night  again  lay,  as  the  late  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Jones  would  have  put  it,  in  "  Studies  of  Sensation 
"  and  Event."  johndillon,  having  pulled  him- 
self together,  protested  that  he  had  not  meant 
to  deceive  the  House ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  very 
possible  to  relieve  Mr.  Dillon's  honesty  a  little 
at  a  heavy  expense  to  his  intelligence.  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  on  the  other  hand,  brought  chapter 
and  verse  to  support  the  dementi  he  had  given  to 
Mr.  Harrington.  Then,  by  the  intervention  of 
Mr.  Tritton,  another  of  Mr.  Conybeare's  news- 
paper outbursts  of  fatuous  insolence  against  the 
Speaker  was  discussed,  the  Speaker  himself, 
speaking,  as  he  always  does,  worthily,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Balfour  echoing  him  well  in 
severe  censure  of  Mr.  Conybeare.  No  further 
notice  was  taken  of  the  member  for  Camborne, 
who  revenged  himself  by  writing  in  his  usual 
fashion  to  Mr.  Tritton.  But  even  this  did  not 
exhaust  the  palpitations  of  the  night,  a  violent 
squabble  afterwards  arising  between  Mr.  Arnold- 
Forster  (who  was  for  once  perfectly  in  the  right) 
and  Mr.  Sexton  (who  seems  anxious  to  wash  his 
hands  of  his  Clan-na-Gael  friends,  and  cannot). 
Later  still  the  Solicitor-General's  blusterous- 
ness  drew  from  Mr.  Balfour  unusually  sharp 
punishment,  which  shocked  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Wednesday's  sitting  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
quiet,  but  businesslike  and  important.  Unionists,  to  the 
puzzled  exasperation  of  Gladstonians,  did  not  appear 
in  the  least  appalled  or  fluttered  by  the  imminence  of 
the  guillotine  at  ten  o'clock  next  evening.  In  the 
most  decorous  and  painstaking  manner  they  discussed, 
at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  the  presence 
or  non-presence  of  Ministers  in  the  Irish  Chamber  ;  at 
that  of  Mr.  Bolton,  a  Secretaryship  of  State  for  Ire- 
land ;  and  at  that  of  Mr.  Bousfield,  the  form  in  which 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  is  to  signify  or  withhold  his  assent. 
Mr.  Morley  admitted  that  this  last  was  "serious" — 
and  then  moved  the  Closure  on  it. 

By  Thursday  the  impatience  of  Gladstonians  to 
know  how  Unionists  were  going  to  take  their  peine 
forle  et  dure  became  almost  unendurable — at  least  so 


it  would  appear  from  their  expressions.  Why  a  party 
containing  some  forty-six  per  cent,  of  the  numbers  of 
the  House,  and  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  its  brains,  its 
respectability,  and  its  political  weight,  should  have 
been  troubled  because  Ministers  played  into  its  hands, 
must  be  left  to  Gladstonians  themselves  to  explain. 
The  actual  "  incident,"  when  it  came,  was  striking,  but 
not  extraordinary.  Mr.  Balfour  himself  spoke  up  to,, 
but  scrupulously  not  beyond,  ten  o'clock ;  and  then,, 
for  the  first  time  in  English  Parliamentary  his- 
tory, four  clauses,  each  equivalent  in  intricacy 
to  an  ordinary  Bill,  each  far  more  momentous  than 
any  ordinary  Bill,  and  each  containing  not  any  mere 
enabling  provisions  for  details  of  executive  and  ad- 
ministration, but  constitutional  enactments  and' 
changes  of  the  most  far-reaching  importance,  were 
passed  without  discussion,  without  examination,  as 
fast  as  such  majority  as  the  Government  has  could1 
trot  through  the  lobbies.  We  say  "such  majority";, 
in  one  instance  (Clause  6)  it  fell  to  fifteen,  or  about 
two  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
thus  almost  mathematically  realizing  the  famous  situa- 
tion of  Fifty-one  to  Forty-nine,  the  Fifty-one  saying  to 
the  Forty-nine,  "  Not  only  you  shall  do  this,  but  you 
"  shall  do  it  without  a  word."  Well,  well !  as  his 
Majesty  King  Louis  XI.  remarked,  "  There  is  a  Heaven 
"  above  us  "■ — and  also  there  is  a  House  of  Lords. 

Politics  out  of  This  day  week  Mr.  Balfour,  being  pre- 
Pariiament.  sented  at  Stockport  with  a  "gold  and 
"  silver  shield  "  (but  not  that  of  the  fable)  by  the  Con- 
servatives of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  made  a  remark- 
ably vigorous  speech  on  the  gag,  and  on  Mr.  Gladstone's- 
Gladstonian  contention,  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  that  his  words  are  not  to  be  quoted 
against  him  in  any  but  the  precise  circumstances  in? 
which  he  uses  them — that  is  to  say,  never  at  all.  In- 
cidentally Mr.  Balfour  strung  up  once  more  the  lie — 
often  gibbeted,  but  constantly  stolen  from  the  gibbet 
by  Gladstonians  and  used  afresh — that  the  Tories,  as; 
a  body  and  for  Home  Bule  purposes,  were  in  any  kind 
of  alliance  or  parley  with  the  Parnellites  at  the  time  of" 
Lord  Carnarvon's  ill-judged  and  isolated  action. 

On  Thursday  morning  a  wonderful  letter  from  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  his  constituents,  extolling  himself  and 
his  party,  as  almost  too  bright  and  good  for  human 
nature  in  their  dealings  with  the  Home  Bule  Bill,  was 
published,  as  also  the  text  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  nine- 
year- old  epistle  to  a  certain  Mr.  Duignan,  of  which 
much  had  been  recently  heard  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Lord  Eandolph  Churchill  had  spoken  in  his 
most  slashing  manner  at  Carlisle. 

The  Lops  of  A  certain  amount  of  rather  unauthenticated 
the  Victoria,  gossip,  extracted  by  newspaper  Correspon- 
dents at  Malta  from  the  survivors  of  the  Victoria  when 
they  reached  that  island,  began  to  appear  in  the  news- 
papers of  this  day  week.  It  contained  little  of  im- 
portance but  the  unanimous  confirmation  of  the  main- 
tenance of  perfect  order  on  board  the  ship. 

On  Monday  morning  the  text  of  the  despatches  of 
Admiral  Markham  and  other  officers  was  published, 
attributing  the  collision  to  a  mistake  of  Sir  George 
Tryon's  in  ordering  the  fleet  to  exchange  positions  at 
too  short  a  distance,  and  the  great  loss  of  men  to  his 
counter-ordering  the  boats  from  the  other  ships.  It 
would  be  very  improper  to  make  much  comment  on 
this  here  ;  but  we  desire  heartily  to  endorse  the  opinion 
of  those  who  protest  against  the  forming  of  any  positive- 
judgment  on  the  subject  before  the  court-martial.  We 
may  also  point  out  (without  making  the  faintest  in- 
sinuation to  their  discredit)  that  every  officer,  without! 
exception,  who  signed  these  despatches  is  a  party  cee- 
cerned  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  order  as  to  the  boais- 
may  very  possibly  have  been  due  to  the  Admiral's  wish 
to  keep  them  out  of  the  fatal  whirlpool.   The  despatches 
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fully  confirm,  and  indeed  emphasize,  the  discipline 
which  prevailed  throughout. 

The  state  of  the  Camperdown,  which  arrived  at 
Malta  on  Wednesday,  deserves  a  word  of  comment.  It 
is  admitted  that  she  did  her  ramming  as  gently  as 
possible — that,  in  fact,  she  was  going  astern  at  the 
moment  of  impact.  Yet  she  appears  to  have  been 
within  an  ace  of  sinking.  What  would  have  hap- 
pened to  her  if  she  had  charged  the  Victoria  full 
speed  ahead,  as  she  would  have  done  in  the  case  of  an 
enemy's  ship  ? 

Foreign  and  The  foreign  news  of  this  day  week  con- 
Colonial  Affairs,  tained  numerous  items  on  the  closing  of 
silver  mines  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  an  effect 
of  the  Rupee  decision,  which  must  be  admitted  to  be 
very  satisfactory  as  giving  some  hope  of  the  cessation 
of  the  mad  glutting  of  the  market  which  American 
policy  has  caused.    Other  news  was  light. 

At  the  very  end  of  last  week  President  Cleveland 
made  up  his  mind  to  summon  Congress  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  insane  silver  policy  which  has 
disturbed  the  finance  of  the  world,  certainly  not  to  the 
profit  of  the  United  States.  The  Duke  d'Uzes  (in 
whom,  though  doubtless  Mme.  de  Martel  intended 
no  vulgar  caricature,  many  readers  may  have  seen  a 
kind  of  antitype  of  "  Monsieur  Feed  ")  had  died  on 
the  Congo,  and  much  sympathy  was  felt  for  his 
mother,  a  lady  somewhat  unfortunate  in  her  political 
exploits,  but  of  one  of  the  noblest  families  in  France. 
There  was  another  Cabinet  crisis  in  Buenos  Ayres. 
Lieutenant  Mizon  had  been  recalled. 

There  were  rumours  on  Tuesday  morning  that  the 
Khedive,  in  his  approaching  visit  to  the  Sultan,  is 
going  to  ask  that  potentate  to  get  Turkish  troops  sub- 
stituted for  British,  and  to  help  him  to  get  rid  of  Lord 
Cromer.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  some 
one  at  Constantinople  kind  enough  to  point  out  to  this 
very  foolish  young  man  that  the  best  which  can  come 
of  such  things  is  a  perpetual  lodging  at  that  capital 

for  himself,  as  for  some  others  of  his  family  before.  

Paris  was  all  on  fire  with  one  of  those  strange  uproars 
— this  time  a  quarrel  of  some  days'  standing  between 
students  and  police — which  have  sometimes  had  momen- 
tous results  in  that  capital.  Urgent  warnings  have 
been  once  more  issued  from  the  Emigration  Office,  en- 
treating British  emigrants  not  to  go  to  Brazil.  It  is 
much  to  be  wished  that  the  clergy  and  others  who 
have  opportunities  of  exerting  influence,  or  at  least 
giving  advice  on  such  subjects,  would  take  heed  of 
these  repeated  admonitions.  The  whole  state  of  the 
Brazilian  Kepublic  is  rotten  enough  ;  but  for  immi- 
grants without  capital,  and  with  the  habits  of  the 
ordinary  English  and  Scotch  labourer,  it  is  simply  an 
Inferno  where  wretchedness  of  every  kind  awaits  them. 

On  Wednesday  morning  we  learnt  that  matters  had 
been  very  bad  in  Paris  the  night  before,  and  that  it 
had  come  to  barricades,  the  Garde  Republicaine  and 
other  troops  having  had  repeatedly  to  charge.  It  was 
said  that  things  had  passed  the  crisis  ;  but  as  they 
had  avowedly  got  out  of  the  hands  of  the  students  into 
those  of  the  rodeurs  de  barriere  and  others,  who  are 
the  most  numerous  and  worst  criminal  class  in  the 
world,  it  seemed  well  not  to  be  too  sanguine.  The 
German  Emi*eror  had  opened  the  Reichstag  with  an 
optimist  and  take-it-for-granted  speech.  The  cow- 
killing  disturbances  in  India  were  still  troublesome. 

On  Thursday  morning  things  had  by  no  means 
quieted  down  in  Paris,  where  the  Boul'  Mich'  was  still 
a  camping-ground  for  troops,  and  a  good  deal  of 
sporadic  rioting  was  going  on.  But  Mr.  Leland  was 
not  there  to  organize,  as  in  '48.  According  to  news 
'from  German  sources,  Sir  Gerald  Portal  has  esta- 
blished a  sort  of  condominium  between  "  Protestants  " 
and  "  Catholics  "  in  Uganda. 

It  had  been  prematurely  announced  on  Thursday 


night  that  all  was  quiet  in  Paris ;  but  it  turned  out 
later  that  this  was  by  no  means  the  case,  and  that 
there  had  been  fresh  rioting.  The  Khedive  had  left 
Egypt  for  Constantinople,  and  there  had  been  a 
"  Royalist  dynamite  plot  "  in  Hawaii. 

School  Wednesday  was  a  great  day  at  divers 
Speech-Days.  Schools.  The  Harrow  speeches  were  en- 
livened by  a  couple  of  excellent  epigrams,  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  of  the  most  uncompromisingly  Unionist 
character ;  composed,  doubtless,  for  the  delectation 
of  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  who  gave  up  a  Cabinet 
Council  to  hear  them.  Shrewsbury  also  "  spoke,"  and 
was  spoken  to  by  the  Master  of  Balliol ;  and  the 
Pauline  Apposition  dinner  was  held. 

Dinners     This  ^av  wee^  was  a  day  of  many  dinners. 

The  Cobden  Club,  after  six  years'  fast,  fed 
once  more,  and  Lord  Playfair  was  inspirited  by  the 
occasion  to  refer  to  Thackeray,  quote  Captain 
Popanilla,  and  drop  into  poetry  to  finish.  At  a 
Mansion  House  dinner  to  Art  and  Literature,  Mr. 
Bayard,  the  newly  arrived  American  Minister,  com- 
plimented the  City  on  "  always  resisting  tyrants." 
Considering  its  present  attitude  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 

really,  really,  Mr.  Bayard  !    On  Wednesday  the 

Lord  Mayor  gave  a  dinner  to  the  clergy,  at  which  the 
Bishop  of  London  spoke  warmly  in  favour  of  establish- 
ments. As  his  host  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  as 
"  ministers  of  all  denominations"  were  invited  and 
present,  this,  though  most  consistent  and  creditable, 
must  have  cast  rather  a  cold  over  the  company. 

The  Law  Last  week  two  fellows  were  had  up  for  post- 
Courts,  offensive  bills  about  the  Royal  Marriage 
without  printer's  name.  The  unregenerate  may  be 
reminded  of  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  in  a  parallel  case, 
"  Better  send  half  a  dozen  footmen  to  give  'em  a  good 
"  ducking."  It  was  scarcely  surprising  after  the 
manner  in  which  the  Ramsgate  inquiry  has  been  con- 
ducted that  the  magistrates  declared  a  prima  facie 
case  established  against  Noel  this  day  week. 

Mr.  Tims,  L.C.C.,  was  committed  for  trial  on  Mon- 
day, when  the  singular  and  rather  painful  case  of 
Rassam  v.  Budge  came  to  an  end  with  a  verdict 
for  the  defendant,  damages  50?.,  the  jury  disagreeing 
on  the  question  of  malice.  Leave  to  withdraw  the 
Halifax  election  petition  was  refused.  The  charge  of 
obtaining  a  cheque  by  false  pretences  against  Mr. 
McLagan,  lately  MP.  for  Linlithgow,  was  dismissed. 

At  Winchester,  on  Tuesday,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Cotton, 
the  former  of  whom  had  been  a  commander  in  the 
navy,  were  sentenced  to  seven  and  five  years'  penal 
servitude  for  arson  with  intent  to  secure  the  insurance 
money.  With  Captain  Cotton's  sentence  no  one  can 
find  fault ;  but,  as  his  wife  undoubtedly  acted  under 
his  orders,  hers  seems  far  too  heavy. 

The  London  The  subject  of  the  Westminster  site  for 
County-  Council.  new  County  Council  buildings  came  up  on 
Wednesday,  and  a  debate  of  considerable  importance 
was  held.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Council  is  at 
present  under-housed ;  but  the  proposed  scheme  con- 
templated the  expenditure  of  three-quarters  of  a 
million  on  a  very  inappropriate  site,  with  probably  as 
much  more  for  building.  Lord  Rosebery  came  down 
to  make  a  very  ingenious  speech,  in  which,  without 
telling  his  Progressive  friends  that  they  were  simply 
progressing  to  the  town  of  Vanity-cum-Jobbery,  he 
conveyed  the  fact  to  them  in  the  neatest  manner. 
Mr.  Charles  Harrison  and  the  madder  sort  tried  to 
make  head  against  this,  but  failed,  and  the  proposal 
was  rejected  by  a  large  majority. 

Cricket     There  was  a  good  deal  of  interesting  cricket 
yesterday  week.     Surrey  beat  Yorkshire 
handsomely  without  losing  a  wicket  in  their  second 
innings,  a  result  due  partly  to  Mr.  Key's  100,  and  still 
more  to  Lockwood's  admirable  bowling.    The  very 
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strong  M.C.C.  team  opposed  to  Oxford  were  not  quite 
so  easily  victors,  but  won  by  eight  wickets.  Kent  had 
what  looked  like  a  winning  game  with  Somerset.  The 
Australians  were  left  in  a  very  even  position  with  the 
•  North  of  England  team  they  were  playing  at  Man- 
chester. Next  day,  playing  much  better  than  they 
have  done  of  late,  they  won,  finishing  ten  minutes 
before  time,  with  three  wickets  still  to  fall.  Kent 
defeated  Somerset  by  eight  wickets. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  University  match  there  was 
little  play  of  the  kind  beloved  by  the  outsider,  but 
some  remarkable  cricket,  and  unluckily  a  very  un- 
pleasant finish  to  the  first  pair  of  innings.  Cambridge 
(on  paper  much  the  better  team)  went  in  first,  and, 
with  56  for  the  first  wicket  and  80  for  the  second, 
looked  like  making  a  heavy  score.  But  the  other 
eight  wickets  fell  for  little  more  than  the  first  two, 
Mr.  Berkeley's  bowling  for  Oxford  being  exceedingly 
good,  and  the  fielding,  as  indeed  it  was  throughout 
the  match  on  both  sides,  quite  admirable.  Then 
Oxford  made  even  a  worse  display.  Nobody  but  the 
Captain,  Mr.  L.  Palairet,  was  able  to  do  anything 
worth  speaking  of,  and  it  seemed  that  a  follow-on  was 
likely.  It  was  supposed  (it  seems  untruly)  that  the 
Oxford  men,  according  to  frequent,  if  not  the  best, 
precedent,  intended  for  their  own  purposes  to  make 
certain  of  this.  Accordingly  Mr.  Wells,  the  Cam- 
bridge bowler,  who  had  been  doing  brilliantly,  follow- 
ing precedents  fewer  and  even  less  good,  deliberately 
bowled  two  impossible  wides  to  the  boundary,  which 
counted  four  each  against  his  own  side,  and  thus 
carried  the  Oxford  score  beyond  the  "  follow."  This 
always  rather  irrational  institution  has  been  much  pro- 
tested against  of  late,  and  this  incident  may  perhaps 
give  it  the  "  grace-cup,"  as  a  learned  person  trans- 
lated it. 

As  it  turned  out  next  day,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  occasion  for  this  regrettable  jockey  ship.  The 
second  innings  of  Cambridge  was  a  very  fine  one ; 
for,  despite  bowling  which  was  more  than  fair,  and 
fielding  which  has  seldom  been  surpassed,  they  made 
254  runs;  while  Oxford  on  resuming  the  bat  could  do 
nothing.  The  only  possible  chance  of  salvation  was  to 
hit  wildly,  which,  Mr.  Hill  being  absent,  nobody  seems 
to  have  had  the  pluck  to  do,  and  the  opposite  method 
was  so  little  profitable,  except  in  Mr.  Fry's  hands,  that 
the  whole  team  were  out  for  the  wretched  score  of  64, 
of  which  Mr.  Fry  himself  contributed  almost  exactly 
half.  On  the  same  day  Surrey  beat  Sussex,  and  the 
Australians  had  a  great  run-getting  match  with  Derby- 
shire, in  which  Mr.  Graham  made  219  in  one  innings. 

On  Wednesday  the  Australians  defeated  Derbyshire 
by  an  innings  and  7 1 .    Yorkshire  and  Notts  drew. 

The  Britannia  was  again  successful  at  the 
°  1  '  Koyal  Northern  Yacht  Club  Regatta,  in 
Rothesay  Bay,  this  day  week,  the  winds  and  waves 
seeming  to  remember  with  unusual  courtliness  the 
Prince's  second  title. 

But  they  repented  of  this  complaisance  on  Monday, 
when  the  Caltuna,  in  a  day  of  very  light  winds,  had 
her  first  stroke  of  luck,  and  won.  Another  new  boat 
which  has  had  ill  fate  hitherto,  the  forty  Vendetta, 
found  better  in  these  Northern  climes,  though  on 
Monday  she  and  others  had  to  succumb  to  the  (rela- 
tively) old  Thalia. 

On  Tuesday  the  Valhjrie  recovered  her  advantage, 
and  the  Lais  had  the  pace  of  the  smaller  class.  The 
Britannia  sprung  her  mast,  and  stopped. 

In  Wednesday's  racing,  when  not  only  the  Britannia 
but  also  the  Calluna  stood  out  disabled,  the  Satanita 
came  in  first,  but  the  Valkyrie  won  by  time.  Much 
was  thought  of  the  sailing  of  the  twenty  Zinita. 

„  .        At  Stockbridge  on  Wednesday  the  Stock- 
bridge  Cup  went  to  Sir  W.  Throckmorton's 
two-year-old  Arcano  and  the  Mottisfont  Plate  to  Mr. 


Rowing. 


Games. 


Cannon's  Miss  Sybil.  The  Hurstbourne  Stakes  for 
two-year-olds  was  the  most  interesting  event  on  Thurs- 
day, and  Mr.  Baird's  Sempronius  not  only  commanded 
but  deserved  success — beating  Arcano,  Melancholy,, 
and  Bullingdon. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  first  day  at 
Henley  (which  saw  as  usual  one  tremendous- 
downpour,  but  not  as  usual  more  than  one)  lay  in  the 
second  heat  for  the  Grand  Challenge,  when  a  French 
Club,  the  Basse-Seine,  met  a  London  Eight.  But  the 
Frenchmen  were  not  good  enough  this  time.  On 
Thursday  the  French  representatives — fours,  pairs,  and 
scullers — were  again  unlucky,  though,  in  the  first 
instance,  they  seem  to  have  been  awkwardly  bored. 

Cambridge  repeated  their  cricket  luck  with 
Oxford  at  Tennis,  both  in  the  double  and 
single  matches. 

Archbishop  Walsh   again  charged  Mr. 

Correspondence.  -,,  ^,  .      ,  i      i_   ■         i_  j 

Plunket  this  day  week,  but  unhorsed 
himself,  not  his  opponent.  Whom,  seeing  thus  sprawl- 
ing, Mr.  Plunket  just  touched  with  the  point  of  a 
quotation  from  the  Archbishop's  own  words  next  day, 
and  passed  by. 

...    „         Sir  Arthur  Gordon,  younger  son  of  the 

Miscellaneous.  T      ,     ,  /i  1      •  1     /~t  r 

Lord  Aberdeen,  a  Colonial   Governor  01 
great  experience,  and  a  man  of  varied  talents,  has  been 

made  a  Peer.  It  is  not  very  surprising  to  hear  that, 

in  consequence  of  the  "  Bangorian  Controversy,"  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  and  some  other  members  of  the 
Council  of  the  College  have  resigned.  The  Geo- 
graphical Society  decided,  by  a  majority  of  fourteen,  on 
Monday,  that  women  should  not  be  elected  Fellows,, 
and  afterwards  listened  to  Lord  Dunmore's  account  of 

his  wanderings  on  the  Pamirs.  A  serious  colliery 

accident  took  place  near  Dewsbury  on  Tuesday. 

Obituar  Drexel,      Philadelphia,  had  a  great 

ltuary.  more  money  than  most  people  haver 

and  seems  to  have  deserved  it  better  than  most  of 

those  who  have  as  much.  M.  Guy  de  Maupassant's- 

death  is  of  those  which,  more  than  conventionally,  may 
be  called  "relief."  This  great  writer  and  fertile, 
though  terribly  one-sided,  imaginer  had  hardly  an  equal 
among  his  own  contemporaries  in  French  prose  writing, 
and  he  might  probably,  if  he  had  not  early  abandoned 
it,  have  been  equally  eminent  in  verse.  But  his 
disease  was  known  to  be  hopeless  long  ago,  and  he  had 
but  lived  a  life  worse  than  no  life  for  many  months. 


THE  MARRIAGE  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  YORK 

THE  difficulty  of  saying  much,  and  saying  it  well, 
on  such  a  subject  as  the  Royal  Marriage  of  Thurs- 
day will  probably  be  best  recognized  by  those  who  feel 
most  and  feel  it  in  the  best  way.  But  the  unanimity 
which  exists  among  all  whose  feelings  on  the  subject 
are  worth  considering  makes  spokesmanship  almost  as 
unnecessary  as  it  is  hard.  With  the  exception  of  a 
very  few  real  cynics  of  the  less  imaginative  order,  of  a 
somewhat  larger  number  of  curmudgeons,  and  of  a 
number,  larger  still,  of  those  who  think  it  necessary  to 
affect  cynicism,  all  feel  a  certain  good-natured  interest 
in  any  marriage.  It  may  be  expressed  in  rough  jokes- 
or  in  polished  compliment,  in  fulsome  gush  or  in  silent 
good  will ;  but  it  is  generally  felt,  and  will  be  generally 
felt  until  mankind  have  made  up  their  minds  to  that 
"  simultaneous  suicide  "  of  which  they  not  unfrequently 
talk,  but  for  which  no  general  preparations  have  been 
as  yet  observed  to  be  in  process.  Every  man  and  every 
woman,  except  the  absolute  miserrimus  and  the  abso- 
lute missmma,  is,  has  been,  or  will  be,  in  love ;  and  in 
England,  fortunately,  whatever  may  be  the  case  in 
other  countries,  love  and  marriage  are  not  mutually 
exclusive  terms.    Even  the  cynic  himself  admits  the 
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assibility  of  a  prize  in  this  the  most  momentous  of  all 
tteries,  and  the  possibility  of  a  prize  is  of  itself  suffi- 
ent  to  excite  a  flutter  of  interest  in  the  launch,  the 
art,  the  quest. 

But  if  an  ordinary  marriage  so  affects  almost  all 
ten,  such  a  marriage  as  this  must,  we  fain  would 
ope,  attract  interest  of  quite  a  different  kind  ;  in- 
vest which  stands  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that 
le  actual  ceremony  is  very  big  and  very  brilliant,  and 
lat  the  sombre  streets  of  London  put  on  holiday 
,tire.  If  there  be  such  a  feeling  that  even  the 
isiest,  even  the  idlest,  persons  forgive  the  disturb- 
lce  in  their  accustomed  habits  occasioned  by  turning 
alf  a  capital  upside  down — if  even  the  British 
Women's  Total  Abstinence  Union  confines  itself  to 
modest  and  trembling  hope  that  "  toasting,  treating, 
and  the  drinking  of  healths  in  intoxicating  liquors 
will  be  as  much  as  possible  discouraged  on  this  occa- 
sion " — it  is,  let  us  hope,  due  to  something  a  little 
ore  than  the  usual  epithalamic  good-nature.  For  a 
edding  of  this  kind,  to  all  who  can  look  beyond  the 
iserable  confines  of  the  present,  is  a  fresh  symbol — a 
uder  appeal — of  certain  great  things  which  raise  the 
nagination  and  exalt  the  sentiments  of  man  far  more 
lan  any  private  accidents  of  the  individual  or  the 
miliar  circle.  It  is  one,  and  perhaps  the  most  in- 
vesting, of  those  events  which  recall  and  enforce,  in 
way  never  possible  except  in  a  monarchic  country, 
le  sense  of  continuity  in  national  history  and  life. 
:  ever  the  sluggish  inability  to  care  for  things 
which  happened  so  long  ago  "  is  shaken  into  some- 
ling  more  worthy  of  immortality,  it  should  be  on 
ich  an  occasion  as  this — which  links  the  present  to 
le  day  when  Cerdic  ran  his  keels  on  the  Hampshire 
tingle,  and  revives  the  long  annals  of  the  greatest 
^nastic  history  still  living  and  actual  on  the  surface 
'  the  world.    So  long  as  we  are  not 

Drawn  to  the  dregs  of  a  democracy, 

i  long  as  the  base  and  brainless  worship  of  the  multi- 
ide  has  not  finally  made  a  conquest  of  this  country, 
rery  ceremony  of  this  kind  has  a  significance  and  an 
iterest — a  remembrance  of  the  past  and  a  promise  of 
le  future — which  no  Eepublic  can  ever  know,  and  no 
eshly  established  State  of  any  kind  can  hope  for 
snturies  to  come.  The  ceremony  of  Thursday  is  of 
Le  few  which  not  merely  attract  the  nation  as  a 
hole,  but  collect  and  represent  its  whole  body — in 
hich  it  assists  with  all  its  national  life,  and  which  it 
slebrates  with  a  full  national  intention.    We  wish,  as 

not  merely  proper,  but  human,  all  happiness  to  the 
vo  persons  whom  this  day  unites — life  as  long  as  may 
i  consistent  with  that  happiness,  health,  love,  honour, 
oops  of  friends,  all  the  good  things  that  life  has  to 
ve.  It  is  our  very  sincere  hope  that  they  may  derive 
ie  utmost  satisfaction  from  each  other  as  well 
l  from  the  silver  candlesticks  and  the  electric 
unches,  the  pictures  of  their  ancestors  by  Landseer, 
id  the  bundles  of  firewood  very  pleasantly  cut  for 
lem  by  young  persons  who,  in  so  giving,  give  per- 
ips  as  much  as  others.  But  we  admit  that,  for  our 
irt,  the  chief  interest  which  we  take  in  the  matter 

of  the  other  and  symbolic  kind — in  the  opportunity 
hich  it  gives  us  of  asserting  our  share  in  the  im- 
emorial  glories  of  Britain  in  the  past,  our  right  to  do 
ie  best  to  help  the  continuance  of  those  glories  in  the 
Lture.  To  those  who  would  draw  attention  to  any 
celetons  at  the  feast,  we  can  turn  the  ill  omen  to  good 
F  pointing  to  the  display  of  heroism  and  steadfast- 
3ss  which  has  accompanied  recent  losses,  and  to  the 
ishaken  courage  with  which  the  efforts  of  some  men 
'  weaken  the  country  are  being  met  and  foiled  by 
hers.  There  must  be  good  and  ill  in  all  things  ;  the 
ost  and  best  we  can  hope  or  ask  is  that  the  good  may 
evail. 

And  so  let  us  wish  all  Good  Event  to  this  marriage, 


not  merely  as  a  private  incident,  not  merely  as  a  holiday 
ceremony,  but  as  putting  a  new  life,  with  the  hope  of 
many  more  lives  to  come,  in  the  lease  of  the  Fortune 
of  England. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  MATCH. 

HAD  the  Oxford  Eleven  chanced  to  possess  some 
batsmen,  the  University  match  might  have 
been  neither  much  better  nor  much  worse  than  most 
University  matches.  But,  as  the  season  went  on,  it 
became  evident  that  Oxford  had  scarcely  a  single  bat — 
the  elder  Mr.  Palairet  was  the  possible  exception — 
who  could  be  looked  to  with  some  certainty  for  a 
score.  Early  in  the  season,  and  in  matches  between 
members  of  the  University,  the  run-getting  was  por- 
tentous. It  was  inferred  that  Oxford  had  no  bowlers. 
This  was  unjust ;  she  had  Mr.  Berkeley,  but  his 
studies  kept  him  from  the  field.  Since  Mr.  Evans, 
perhaps  no  man  has  bowled  more  consistently  well  for 
Oxford  than  Mr.  Berkeley  ;  he  was  within  an  ace  of 
saving  the  match  of  1 891  ;  but,  like  Mr.  Evans, 
he  has  only  once  been  on  the  winning  side — 
namely,  last  year.  The  match  at  Lord's  showed,  what 
the  match  against  M.C.C.  made  us  doubt,  that  Mr. 
Bathurst,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Fry  could  also  bowl 
well  on  occasion.  Cambridge,  in  the  first  innings,  got 
a  very  small  score  for  a  side  which  had  just  made  over 
500  against  M.C.C.  Poor  as  the  Oxford  batting  was, 
it  might  have  been  thought  that  they  could  get  180 
against  the  bowlers  whom  they  had  hit  for  365  last 
year.  But  this  year  Mr.  Hill  was  absent,  having 
sprained  his  ankle ;  Mr.  Jardine  had  gone  down ;  and 
the  Oxford  innings  was  an  ignominious  collapse.  The 
elder  Mr.  Palairet  played  like  himself  now  and  then  for 
his  32  ;  but  he  did  not  play  Mr.  Wells  with  any  comfort. 
Mr.  Wells,  a  bowler  of"  about  the  pace  of  Mr.  Steel  or 
Mr.  Sharpe  in  1873,  with  a  very  fast  ball  on  occasion, 
has  probably  improved  greatly  since  last  year.  The 
batsmen  regarded  him  with  an  awful  anxiety.  If  you 
always  leave  long  hops  on  the  off  alone,  and  carefully 
pat  back  half  volleys,  while,  when  you  do  hit,  you  hit 
nervously  and  without  confidence,  any  bowler  becomes 
unplayable.  Mr.  Wells  has  great  varieties  of  pace, 
curve,  and  work,  but  nobody  played  at  him  with  any 
courage.  Mr.  Berkeley  showed  more  of  the  proper 
spirit  than  any  of  his  comrades,  and  brought  the 
score  to  a  point  where  a  "  follow  on  "  might  be  avoided. 
This  was  just  before  seven  o'clock,  and  then  arose  "  the 
"  Incident."  Cambridge  knew,  or  inferred,  that  the 
last  Oxford  men  had  instructions  not  to  save  follow  on. 
It  was,  perhaps,  conceived  by  the  Oxford  Captain  that 
his  men  would  bat  more  freely  on  a  better  wicket  when 
fresh  on  Tuesday  morning.  The  batsmen  were  seen  to 
talk  together,  and  then  Mr.  Wells  began  to  make  a 
curious  exhibition  of  himself  by  bowling  fantastic  wides 
and  no  balls.  This  was  not  a  pretty  spectacle,  and  in 
some  matches  might  have  led  to  disagreement.  But 
the  friendly  relations  of  the  Universities  remain  quite 
unaltered,  and  that  is  the  best  we  can  say  about  the 
business. 

The  best  point  in  the  first  day's  play  was  the  fielding 
on  both  sides.  Mr.  Brain  and  Mr.  Oay  kept  wickets 
admirably,  and  Mr.  Bathurst's  catch  of  Mr.  Douglas 
was  really  extraordinary.  Mr.  Ranjitsinhji  also 
fielded  with  wonderful  alacrity  and  grace.  Mr. 
Jackson's  runs  were  well  made  ;  he  was  the  only  victim 
of  Mr.  Wood's  slows.  Mr.  Streatfeild's  useful  score 
was  hit  with  less  than  his  accustomed  sparkle.  Mr. 
Berkeley's  analysis  as  a  bowler  was  even  better  than 
that  of  Mr.  Wells. 

In  the  second  day's  play  little  could  be  said  against 
the  Oxford  bowling,  and  Mr.  Bathurst,  with  some 
others,  fielded  as  well  as  ever.  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Iatham,  Mr.  Perkins,  and  Mr.  Gay  all  batted  admi- 
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rably,  the  two  last  displaying  great  freedom.  The 
slows  were  perfectly  useless.  Cambridge,  as  it  turned 
out,  could  easily  have  won  by  an  innings.  The  Oxford 
batting,  except  that  of  Mr.  Fry  (31),  was  contemptibly 
tame.  Four  runs  were  the  contribution  of  the  captain 
and  his  brother.  Stupider  cricket  on  a  good  wicket 
and  on  a  fine  day  was  never  witnessed  at  Lord's. 
All  the  Cambridge  bowlers,  especially  Mr.  Bromley 
Davenport,  frightened  and  perplexed  the  batsmen. 
The  tables  of  statistics  show  that  five  Cambridge  bats 
have  higher  records  than  the  best  Oxford  average, 
that  of  the  steady  Mr.  Bathurst.  The  absence  of 
Mr.  Hill  was  unlucky  ;  Mr.  Arkwright,  if  he  could 
have  played,  would  have  been  more  useful  than  the 
younger  Mr.  Palairet,  who  was  suffering  from  an 
accident  to  his  leg  and  could  not  run  in  the  field.  But 
Cambridge  was  so  infinitely  the  better  Eleven  that  no 
change  could  have  made  much  difference.  The  only 
surprising  thing  was  that  Cambridge  did  not  score 
many  more  runs.  We  presume  that  several  of  the 
Cambridge  team  will  play  for  the  Gentlemen  v. 
Players.  If  bowling  is  needed,  Mr.  Berkeley  might 
be  enlisted,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  elder  Mr. 
Palairet's  batting  is  of  the  right  quality,  in  spite  of 
his  failure  on  Tuesday. 


THE  POLITICAL  MASTER-BUILDER. 

VARIOUS  are  the  epithets  of  praise  which  have 
been  devised  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  epithets  which 
in  their  diversity  and  their  obsequiousness  outdo  the 
achievements  of  Oriental  servility.  We  need  not  recite 
them  ;  the  task  would  be  too  long.  One  of  the  most 
familiar  of  them  hails  him  as  the  great  constructive 
statesman  of  an  era,  its  political  Master-Builder.  The 
wit  and  wisdom  of  Polonius  have  made  us  acquainted 
with  an  effect  defective.  The  late  career  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  an  example  of  construction  destructive,  in 
which  the  adjective  rules  the  substantive.  Mr. 
Gladstone  builds,  but  he  builds  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  stately  edifices  which  he  destroys.  The  peasants 
of  Brittany  and  of  Salisbury  Plain  have  erected  their 
sheepfolds  and  their  cottages  out  of  fragments  pil- 
fered from  the  great  and  mysterious  remains  of 
an  elder  social  state  amid  which  they  find  them- 
selves living.  Avebury  and  Carnac  have  been  their 
quarry.  The  temples  of  Greece  and  of  Italy  have 
furnished  building  materials  to  the  shepherds  and 
farmers  of  the  country  districts,  and  even  the 
loafers  and  squatters  of  villages  and  towns.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  performances  have  been  of  a  somewhat 
similar  kind ;  but  the  comparison  is  on  the  whole  to 
his  disadvantage.  The  spoilers  of  whom  we  speak 
pillaged  unguarded  ruins,  of  the  interest  and  sacredness 
of  which  they  had  no  sense.  Their  barbarism  appro- 
priated only  what  a  dying  civilization  had  abandoned, 
before  a  renascent  civilization  had  awakened  to  its 
sense  of  trusteeship.  Mr.  Gladstone  dismantles  and 
destroys  stately  edifices,  the  habitations  of  a  living 
nation,  in  order  to  run-up  his  wretched  jerry-buildings. 
He  is  now  engaged  in  the  effort  to  pull  down  the 
English  Constitution  with  a  view  of  putting  together 
out  of  its  fragments  the  miserable  shanty  of  an  Irish 
Legislature  and  Executive.  The  political  edifice  which 
he  is  endeavouring  to  construct  would  deserve  the 
designation  of  Gladstone's  Folly,  if  it  ever  reached 
the  stage  at  which  a  local  habitation  becomes  entitled 
to  a  name.  It  is  not  likely  to  reach  the  completion, 
or,  if  completed,  to  have  the  durability  which  fixes  it 
in  common  speech. 

We  have  used  the  phrase  Master-Builder  in  re- 
ference to  the  great  constructive-destructive  statesman 
of  our  time  and  country,  and  the  words  recall  to  us 
the  hero  of  Ibsen's  drama.  The  true  interpretation  of 
the  play  so  named  is,  we  believe,  as  yet  unascertained. 


His  disciples  dispute  about  it ;  in  fact,  there  are  as 
many  meanings  as  there  are  disciples.  Some  people, 
among  whom  we  are  far  from  including  ourselves, 
maintain  that  its  sense  cannot  be  discovered,  because 
there  is  no  sense  to  discover.  Perhaps  we  may  be 
allowed  to  place  a  conjecture  at  their  disposal.  Ibsen 
has,  we  believe,  paid  some  attention  to  the  con- 
temporary life  of  England,  including  its  statesman- 
ship. May  he  not  have  designed  to  symbolize,  in 
the  architectural  career  of  Mr.  Halvard  Solness,  the 
political  career  of  Mr.  Gladstone  ?  The  Bygmester's 
constructive  period,  like  Mr.  Gladstone's,  had  its 
beginning  in  an  act  of  incendiary  destruction,  which 
gave  him  his  basis  of  operations.  Then,  again,  Mr. 
Halvard  Solness's  conversion  from  the  building  of 
churches  to  the  erection  of  secular  edifices  coincides 
with  Mr.  Gladstone's  transition  from  ecclesiastical  to 
secular  politics.  He  does  not  build  churches,  he  pulls 
them  down  or  turns  them,  as  by  the  application 
of  the  Irish  Church  Fund,  into  homes  for  the  people. 
In  Halvard  Solness's  dread  of  the  young  generation 
knocking  at  the  door,  and  threatening  to  thrust  him 
from  his  supremacy,  and  his  advertisement  of  himself 
by  startling  architectural  projects,  a  parallel  perhaps 
may  be  found  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  schemes  of  sensa- 
tional legislation.  A  succession  of  eye-opening  novel- 
ties is  always  on  hand — something  frightfully  thrill- 
ing. The  examination  into  the  sickliness  or  robustness 
of  Mr.  Solness's  conscience  seems  vaguely  to  reveal 
things  we  have  read  about  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is 
possible  that  in  Miss  Hilda  Wangel,  who  urges 
Solness  to  build  in  future  castles  in  the  air,  and 
who  drives  him  to  ascend  the  scaffolding  from  which 
he  falls,  breaking  his  neck,  Mr.  John  Morley  and 
his  fatal  counsels  are  adumbrated.  There  seems  to 
be  a  distinct  allusion  to  the  Irish  question  in  one 
of  the  dialogues: — Solness:  "I'm  not  quite  clear 
"  about  the  plans  yet."  Brovik  :  "  They  say  they're 
"  longing  to  get  into  a  house  of  their  own."  Solness  : 
"  Yes,  yes  ;  we  know  all  that.  And  so  they're  content 
"  with  whatever  is  offered  them."  But  we  must  pause ; 
and,  having  suggested  the  parallelism  between  the  two 
Master-Builders,  leave  others  to  work  it  out  in  detail. 


THE  LOSS  OF  THE  VIC  TORT  A. 

ri^HE  evidence  for  which  we  waited  last  week  before 
JL  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  causes  of  the  loss  of 
the  Victoria  has  turned  out  to  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  can  only  be  received  with  stupefaction  or  indignation. 
It  would  have  been  bad  enough  if  we  had  learnt  that 
the  loss  of  the  flagship  of  the  Mediterranean  Squadron 
was  due  to  a  failure  in  her  machinery.  It  would  have 
been  worse  if  it  had  been  proved  to  be  the  result  of  an 
error  committed  by  a  particular  officer.  We  can  hardly 
find  words  to  say  what  it  is  to  learn  that  the  loss  of  this 
great  ship,  and  of  some  350  officers  and  men,  has  been 
caused  by  the  blind  obedience  of  a  body  of  highly- 
trained  officers  to  an  order  given  by  the  Admiral  which 
was,  in  the  then  circumstances  of  the  two  divisions  of 
his  squadron,  actually  impossible  of  execution.  In  one 
respect,  indeed,  Admiral  Markham's  despatch,  and  the 
reports  from  subordinate  officers  forwarded  by  him,  have 
caused  no  disappointment.  They  show  that  whatever 
failure  of  judgment  there  may  have  been  in  the  Admiral, 
and  of  moral  courage  in  the  officers  immediately  about 
him,  there  was  no  failure  in  discipline  or  in  physical 
courage  in  any  rank.  The  report  of  Lieutenant  Heath 
shows  that  when  the  collision  was  seen  to  be  imminent 
the  men  fell  in  forward  with  the  utmost  order,  and  that 
until  the  vessel  heeled  over  to  starboard  they  remained 
obedient  to  command.  Captain  Bourke's  report  shows 
that  the  men  who  were  stationed  below  behaved  no  less 
well,    lie  found  the  engineer  officers  and  their  men  at 
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teir  posts  and  attending  to  their  duty  to  the  last.  All 
itnesses  agree  that  there  was  no  panic  on  the  upper  deck, 
id  that  the  men  made  no  attempt  to  save  themselves  until 
iey  were  ordered  to  do  so  from  the  bridge.  It  would  be 
afair  to  omit  to  notice  that  the  Maltese  stokers  did 
leir  duty  no  less  well  than  the  English  blue-jackets 
id  marines.  The  great  proportion  of  Maltese  who 
st  their  lives  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that,  being 
ationed  below  when  at  collision  quarters,  they  had 
)  chance  of  escaping  when  the  vessel  did  at  last  turn 
rer  with  such  terrible  rapidity. 

But  if  discipline  was  shown  at  its  very  best  during 
le  last  moments,  we  are  afraid  it  is  impossible  not  to 
slieve  that  it  had  also  been  shown  at  its  worst — that  is, 
l  the  excess  which  amounts  to  mere  slavish  pedantry, 
y  the  officers  around  the  Admiral  in  the  moments  im- 
lediately  preceding  the  collision.  There  is  much 
hich  will  probably  never  be  understood  in  the  history 
:  this  disaster,  for  in  order  to  explain  it,  it  would 
i  necessary  to  know  what  was  passing  in  the  mind 
f  Admiral  Tryon.  This  it  will  be  for  ever  beyond 
lr  power  to  learn.  It  seems  too  certain  that  the 
dmiral  ordered  the  two  divisions  of  his  squadron 
>  perform  an  evolution  of  an  impossible  character, 
'he  ships  were  in  two  divisions,  at  six  cables'  length 
part,  and  were  moving  at  eight  knots  an  hour.  The 
dmiral  ordered  each  division  to  turn  inwards,  "  the 
;aders  together,  and  the  rest  in  succession,"  and 
)  reverse  their  course.  If  the  vessels  had  been  going 
t  full  speed,  and  had  each  reversed  one  of  its  screws 
■om  the  moment  it  began  to  turn,  this  manoeuvre 
light  have  been  successfully  performed.  Nor  would 
lere  have  been  any  danger  in  it  at  any  rate  of 
Deed  if  the  space  between  the  divisions  had  been 
ifficient.  But  at  the  rate  of  speed  ordered  by 
le  Admiral,  and  at  the  distance  then  separating 
le  two  divisions,  it  could  not  possibly  be  executed 
ithout  immediately  causing  the  collision.  Yet 
lat  the  Admiral  meant  it  to  be  executed  cannot 
e  doubted  for  a  moment.  He  certainly  meant  the 
>ading  ships  to  turn  in  together,  for  he  rebuked  the 
elay  of  the  Camperdown  when  Admiral  Markham 
esitated  to  obey  the  signal.  He  must  have  meant  each 
[lip  to  complete  her  half-circle,  and  to  come  side  to 
ide  between  the  vessels  which  had  not  yet  turned,  for 
hen  he  was  end  to  end  with  the  Camperdown  he 
antinued  to  turn  to  port.  This,  of  course,  shows  that 
e  had  no  intention  of  passing  outside  the  port  division, 
3  Admiral  Markham  had  at  first  supposed.  The 
gregious  suggestion  that  he  meant  the  Camperdown 
3  pass  astern  of  the  flagship,  and  between  her  and 
he  Nile,  so  as  to  combine  a  change  of  column  with 
sversal  of  direction,  presupposes,  together  with  many 
ther  absurdities,  that  the  Admiral  expected  his  second 

I  command  to  disobey  the  Admiralty  instructions  and 
iolate  the  rule  of  the  road.  Everybody  in  the  fleet 
ho  has  expressed  an  opinion  agrees  that  the  Admiral 
mst  have  meant  his  squadron  to  attempt  to  execute 
a  absolutely  impossible  manoeuvre.  We  say  again,  it 
asses  our  power  to  understand  how  this  came  to  be  his 
ecision— unless  the  mind  of  Sir  George  Tryon  was 
uffering  from  some  disturbance. 

The  question  what  share  in  the  responsibility  for 
bis  disaster  rests  upon  the  second  in  command  of  the 
quadron  and  the  superior  officers  of  the  flagship  is 
ne  on  which  it  is  becoming  to  speak  with  much  re- 
erve.  This,  however,  we  may  say— that  they  have 
.ndoubtedly  to  clear  themselves  from  the  charge  of 
iot  having  expostulated  with  the  Admiral  as  firmly  as 
t  was  not  only  their  right,  but  their  duty,  to  do.  The 
ispatch  of  Admiral  Markham,  the  report  of  Captain 
Iaurice  Bourke  and  of  Staff-Commander  Hawkins 
iMITh  show,  indeed,  that  the  Admiral  gave  the  order 
rhich  produced  this  disaster,  but  they  also  show  that 

II  these  three  officers  were  well  aware  of  its  dangerous 


character.  Staff-Commander  Hawkins  Smith  pointed 
out  to  the  Admiral,  when  the  distance  between  the 
divisions  was  fixed,  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to 
permit  of  the  safe  execution  of  the  manoeuvre.  The 
Admiral  agreed,  and  it  was  apparently  decided  that 
the  distance  should  be  increased.  Yet,  when  the 
Admiral  sent  up  his  orders  by  the  flag-lieutenant,  it 
was  found  that  he  had  reverted  to  his  intention  of 
fixing  the  distance  at  six  cables,  and,  on  being  re- 
minded through  the  flag-lieutenant  that  he  had 
agreed  to  extend  it  to  eight  cables,  he  adhered  to  his 
choice  of  the  shorter  space.  No  further  protest,  even 
of  the  most  indirect  character,  was,  as  far  as  we  have 
learned,  made  by  the  Staff  Commander.  It  will  be  for 
him  to  explain  why  when  the  Admiral  came  on  to  the 
chart-house  he  did  not  make  some  such  clearly-worded 
representation  as  would  have  compelled  the  Admiral 
either  to  adopt  a  safer  distance,  or  to  give  an  express 
formal  undeniable  order  to  his  officers  to  attempt  the 
manifestly  impossible.  It  will  also  be  necessary  for 
Captain  Bourke  to  explain  why  he  appears  to  have 
made  no  attempt  whatever  to  call  the  Admiral's  atten- 
tion to  the  insanely  rash  character  of  the  movements 
he  had  ordered.  The  flag-captain  of  a  squadron  of 
this  importance  is  not  a  cadet  fresh  from  the 
Britannia,  whose  duty  is  simply  to  hear  and  obey.  He 
is  to  obey  certainly,  but  with  that  undefinable,  but 
very  sensible,  measure  of  freedom  which  may  rightly  be 
enjoyed  by  officers  of  rank,  standing,  and  experience. 

This  is  even  more  the  case  with  Admiral  Markham. 
He,  at  least,  had  a  clear  right  to  expostulate,  if  only 
because  he  did  not  quite  understand  the  order  given 
him.  A  subordinate  officer  is  entitled  to  expect  that 
the  order  given  him  will  be  intelligible,  and  where  he 
finds  that  it  calls  upon  him  to  attempt  something 
manifestly  improper  he  may,  without  failing  in  re- 
spect to  his  superior,  suppose  that  there  has  been  a 
mistake,  and  may  call  for  explanations.  Admiral 
Markham  was,  in  fact,  calling  for  explanations  when 
his  signal  was  made  from  the  flagship.  We  shall  be 
interested  to  hear  how  he  accounts  for  his  decision 
to  obey  at  once  without  further  question.  If,  when 
he  was  asked  what  he  was  doing  he  had  completed 
the  signal  he  had  already  begun,  he  would  at 
once  have  answered  Sir  GrEORGE  Tryon's  question, 
and  have  extorted  either  an  explanation  or  some 
farther  order,  which  would  have  covered  his  respon- 
sibility. How  far  a  subordinate  is  bound  to  obey 
an  order  of  doubtful  sanity  is  a  question  we  need 
not  discuss.  Admiral  Markham  has  left  us  quite 
enough  to  do  with  the  question  how  far  a  subordinate 
is  excusable  for  obeying  when  the  apparent  meaning  of 
the  order  given  him  is,  that  he  must  attempt  some- 
thing that  is  risky  to  the  point  of  absurdity,  without 
insisting  on  some  explicit  command.  We  are  afraid 
that  the  excuse  for  the  failure  of  all  these  officers  to 
speak  plainly  to  Sir  George  Tryon  will  be  found,  when 
we  hear  it,  to  be  a  variation  on  a  sentence  in  a  letter 
written  by  one  of  the  midshipmen  in  the  fleet,  and 
printed  by  the  Times  : — "  Most  people  say  that  Admiral 
"  Markham  should  have  refused  to  obey  the  signal,  but 
"  I  think  that  Admiral  Tryon  infused  so  much  awe  in 
"  most  of  the  captains  of  the  fleet  that  few  would  have 
"  disobeyed  him."  It  is,  perhaps,  difficult  for  those 
who  have  not  been  broken  to  military  servitude  to 
realize  how  hard  it  is  for  a  subordinate  to  offer  even 
respectful  opposition  to  a  resolute  and  able  superior. 
The  discipline  and  subordination  of  the  navy  have 
always  been  more  stern  than  those  of  the  army,  and 
independence  is  proportionately  more  difficult.  Yet 
there  are  times  when  the  subordinate  may  remember 
that  he  is  to  obey  as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  not  as 
an  unthinking  slave.  We  can  see  no  evidence  that  the 
officers  around  Sir  George  Tryon  remembered  this 
distinction  sufficiently. 
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"EMOTION  RECOLLECTED  IN  TRANQUILLITY." 

THERE  is  not — nor  has  been  at  any  time  since  the 
Gladstonian  party,  reversing  the  process  which 
gave  birth  to  Pallas  Athene,  sprang  into  existence — 
a  more  interesting  study  than  that  of  the  Gladstonian 
sense  of  humour.  The  student  labours  somewhat,  we 
admit,  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  scarcity  of  data  ; 
but  that  is  a  drawback  which  acts  as  a  mere  stimulus 
to  the  truly  scientific  spirit.  To  construct  the  typical 
Gladstonian  Joke  from  the  limited  materials  available 
would  be  a  feat  worthy  in  its  own  department  to  stand 
beside  the  achievements  of  the  late  Sir  Richard 
Owen  in  palaeontology ;  and  no  wonder  it  fires  the 
ambition  of  the  Unionist  inquirer.  Occasionally,  as 
in  some  mirthful  parody  of  Parliamentary  debate,  mis- 
taken for  a  serious,  though  mendacious,  report  until 
the  entertaining  truth  of  the  matter  flashes  on  the 
mind  of  a  Scotch  member,  we  get  a  hint,  a  coy 
revelation,  of  the  nature  of  the  Gladstonian  Joke  ; 
but  during  the  present  week  we  have  been  allowed 
a  more  enlightening  insight  into  the  matter  than 
ever  before.  We  all  agree,  even  those  who  are  at 
present  but  humble  seekers  after  the  Gladstonian 
Joke,  that  when  Mr.  Dillon  pleaded  a  provocation 
which  occurred  in  the  autumn  of  1887  to  excuse 
his  having  been  in  a  furious  passion  in  1886,  the  in- 
cident was  funny.  But  to  be  a  genuinely  "  merry 
man,"  like  the  deceased  husband  of  Juliet's  Nurse, 
you  must  be  incapable,  according  to  Gladstonian 
authority  on  this  point,  of  seeing  anything  in  it  which 
was  not  funny.  If  you  "  ascribe  any  serious  sig- 
"  nificance  "  to  the  fact  of  Mr.  Dillon's  believing,  or 
saying  without  believing,  that  he  was  provoked  to  the 
use  of  truculently  menacing  language  by  an  inciting 
cause  which  did  not  come  into  existence  until  nine 
months  afterwards,  you  are  a  man  without  a  "  grain  of 
"  humour." 

We  may  take  it,  then,  that  a  truly  humorous  Glad- 
stonian laughs  with,  as  well  as  at  (or  perhaps  not  at  all 
at)  Mr.  Dillon  for  having  "  pitched  "  a  pathetic  tale 
to  the  House  of  Commons  about  those  ante-dated 
horrors  which  were  fresh  in  his  mind  when  he  made 
his  infamous  speech  at  Castlereagh.  Those  whose 
sense  of  humour  is  of  less  than  Gladstonian  acute- 
ness,  after  having  had  their  laugh  at  the  discomfited 
spouter  of  sham  sentiment,  who  had  been  so  ruthlessly 
exposed  in  the  very  presence  of  his  dupes  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  may  find  another  than  a  comic  side  to 
the  incident.  It  was  urged  plausibly  enough  by  Mr. 
DiLLON  on  the  night  after  his  exposure  that  he  could 
not  have  quoted  the  Mitchelstown  massacre  with  intent 
to  deceive  the  House  of  Commons,  inasmuch  as  a 
deliberate  falsehood  would  have  been  assured  of  im- 
mediate detection.  But,  granting  the  validity  of 
this  plea,  the  incident  is  none  the  less,  but  perhaps 
rather  the  more,  instructive.  For  the  fuller  Mr. 
Dillon's  acquittal  of  the  charge  of  mendacity,  the 
more  complete  is  his  condemnation  on  that  of  insin- 
cerity. If  he  really  believed,  the  other  night,  that 
something  which  had  not  in  fact  happened  had  so 
profoundly  stirred  his  generous  passions  as  to  deprive 
him  of  his  powers  of  self-control,  it  only  shows 
what  those  generous  passions  of  his  are  really 
worth,  and  of  what  value  is  the  fatuous  sympathy 
which  they  excite  among  the  weaker-minded  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  followers.  Poetry,  according  to  Words- 
"WORTn,  is  the  result  of  "  emotion  recollected  in  tran- 
"  quillity."  We  do  not  know  whether  this  process 
begets  Dichtuncj  in  Mr.  Dillon's  case ;  but  it  cer- 
tainly fails  to  produce  Wahrheit.  Its  result  is  pure 
fiction,  and  fiction  so  extraordinary  that  it  stamps 
the  author  of  it  as  an  oratorical  incendiary  who 
cannot  even  plead  the  excuse  of  genuine  passion  for 
the  violence  of  his  language.  Men  who  have 
been   really   moved   to   fierce   utterance    by  some 


agitating  incident  cannot  so  easily  forget  or  mis- 
date the  cause  of  their  excitement.  The  naivete  of 
Mr.  Dillon's  conjecture  that  he  "  must  have  made 
"  subsequently  to  the  events  at  Mitchelstown  a  speech 
"  of  the  same  character "  as  the  disgraceful  harangue 
from  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  quoted  made  no  appeal 
apparently  to  the  Gladstonian's  subtle  sense  of  humour ; 
but  we  cannot  feel  sure  on  that  account  that  its  "  seri- 
"  ous  significance "  has  been  apprehended  by  that 
humourist.  Such  significance,  however,  it  undoubtedly 
possesses  ;  for  it  simply  means  that  Mr.  DiLLON  finds  a 
difficulty  in  recollecting  how  often  he  has  been  pro- 
voked into  menacing  the  "  people's  enemies  "  with  the 
people's  vengeance,  or  what  is  the  exact  number,  date, 
and  nature  of  the  provocation  thereto  which  he  has 
received.  His  uncertainty  on  this  point,  however,  is  one 
among  other  reasons  why  Unionists  venture  to  object  to 
his  being  placed  in  a  position  in  which  his  menaces  would 
go  far  to  ensure  their  own  execution.  We  may  be 
quite  sure  that  he  would  never  be  without  some  ex- 
cellent reason  or  other  — some  reason  by  which  he  could 
again  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  gentle  Gladstonian 
as  he  "  recollects  it  in  tranquillity,"  whether  with  or 
without  its  correct  date — for  lashing  himself  into  a 
noble  rage,  and  hounding  on  the  village  ruffian  against 
landlords,  "  landgrabbers,"  and  the  police  ;  and  so  long 
as  that  remains  the  case,  it  will  seem  to  the  Unionists 
to  constitute  sufficient  ground  for  not  making  Mr 
Dillon  and  his  like  supreme  in  Ireland. 


THE  PARIS  RIOTS. 

TO  the  already  well-furnished  list  of  French  Revolu 
tions  there  is  not,  it  seems,  to  be  added  another 
brought  about  by,  or  at  any  rate  traceable  to,  a  Parisian 
counterpart  of  our  own  and  only  Mr.  Macdougall 
That  appears  to  us  to  sum  up  with  tolerable  accurac 
the  events  of  the  present  week  in  Paris.  It  was,  how 
ever,  on  Saturday  last  that  the  first  act  of  the  quasi 
revolutionary  drama  took  place,  while  the  prologue  was 
performed  at  a  yet  earlier  date.  The  French  repre 
sentative  of  our  County  Councillor's  mission,  M.  Berenger 
(with  the  slightest  change  of  spelling,  how  strange  the 
collocation  of  name  and  function  would  sound  !),  de- 
nounced some  time  ago  the  impropriety  of  a  students' 
ball.  A  prosecution  took  place,  and  the  students 
assembled  last  Saturday  to  hoot  M.  Berenger. 
Disturbances  naturally  followed ;  one  of  the  Parisian 
police — who  were  fairly  prompt,  but  as  idiotically 
indiscreet  as  usual — thought  to  serve  the  cause  of 
law  and  order  by  throwing  a  "  match-stand  "  at  a 
student  named  Nuger,  whom  it  struck  on  the  head 
with  a  fatal  result.  Violent  demonstrations  ensued 
on  the  part  of  the  students  on  the  two  following 
nights,  the  constabulary  continuing  to  act,  at  in- 
tervals, with  spasmodic  violence.  Troops  were  called 
out ;  sabres  and  revolvers  were  brought  into  play ; 
there  was  plenty  of  blood-letting  and  the  loss  of  at 
least  one  other  life ;  until  by  Tuesday  all  was  ready 
for  what  may  be  called  the  professional  rioter  to  take 
over  the  work  from  the  hands  of  the  amateur. 
Kiosks  were  then  thrown  down,  and  barricades  thrown 
up  ;  more  troops  were  summoned ;  and  by  Wednes- 
day the  whole  of  the  Latin  Quarter  was  practically 
in  a  state  of  siege.  The  presence  of  the  troops,  it 
may  be  presumed,  exerted,  as  usual  in  such  cases, 
a  tranquillizing  effect  upon  whatever  honest  excite- 
ment, so  to  speak,  existed ;  but  the  police  seem  still 
to  have  maintained  their  most  irritating  forms  of 
activity  till  the  last.  The  invariable  English  Corre- 
spondent was,  of  course,  seized  and  maltreated  by 
them,  and  they  seem  to  have  made  a  successful  raid 
upon  the  sick  ward  of  one  of  the  hospitals.  It  is 
only  fair  to  them,  however,  to  note  that  this  may  have 
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id  the  excuse  of  being  a  reprisal,  for  it  is  recorded 
nd  it  is  the  one  agreeable  incident  of  the  struggle) 
at  while  the  police  were  plying  their  sabres  outside 
e  hospital  amid  a  shower  of  missiles,  "  even  the 
convalescents  took  part  in  the  conflict  from  its 
windows."  With  what  gusto  would  Murger  have 
scribed  the  scene ! 

The  latest  reports  from  the  seat  of  war  appear  to 
ow  that  affairs  are  now  quieting  down  for  good, 
lis,  however,  is  no  thanks,  we  suspect,  to  the  students, 
10,  though  they  are  said  to  bave  now  dissociated 
emselves  from  the  rioters,  are  hardly  likely  to  be 
eserving  anything  more  than  a  malevolent  neutrality 
between  tbe  police  and  the  mob,  and  are,  at  any 
te,  taking  no  active  part,  we  may  safely  say,  in  the 
)rk  of  restoring  order.  Probably  they  will  now  con- 
le  their  efforts  to  a  "  constitutional  agitation  "  for 
e  dismissal  of  M.  Lozii,  the  Prefect  of  Police,  and 
otesting  otherwise  than  by  demonstration  against 
e  puritanism  of  M.  Berenger.  But  their  with- 
iwal  from  the  struggle  when  it  began  to  verge  on 
e  insurrectionary  rather  deepens  than  mitigates  the 
)ral  gravity  of  the  event.    The  fact  that  the  students 

1  not  solidaires  with  the  rioters,  and  that  the  latter 
ve  struck  in  in  a  quarrel  with  which  they  had  no 
rt  of  concern,  is  a  fact  of  more  alarming  nature  than 
»uld  be  any  amount  of  evidence  of  concert  between 
e  two  parties.  It  reveals,  or  rather  it  emphasizes, 
e  presence,  already  known,  of  course,  to  civil  and 
litary  authority  in  the  French  capital,  of  a  con- 
lgent  of  its  inhabitants  ripe  at  all  times  for  revolu- 
inary  outbreak,  and  requiring  not  provocation  but 
jrely  opportunity.  They  are  "  agin  the  Govern- 
ment" by  conviction,  and  the  Government,  or  its 
litary  coadjutors,  have  only  to  blunder  in  order 

give  them  their  chance.  The  very  triviality, 
i,  from  the  point  of  view  of  French  man- 
rs,  the  ludicrous  anomaly  of  the  particular  act 

administrative  busybodyism  which  was  the  origi- 
ting  cause  of  the  emeute,  is  the  measure  of 
8  danger  by  which  the  Eepublican  Government  is, 

is  evident,  no  less  constantly  beset  than  if  it  were 

2  most  reactionary  of  monarchical  systems.  Some 
isor  morum,  of  a  type  more  familiar  to  us  in  this 
mtry  than  in  France,  takes  it  into  his  head  to 
;laim  "  Aoh  !  Schocking  !  "  at  what  he  considers 
breach  of  decorum  ;  there  is  a  demonstration,  an 
i  of  police  brutality,  a  death,  a  private  riot,  so  to 
?ak,  followed  by  an  upheaval  of  the  lower  volcanic 
ata  of  public  disorder,  and  behold  you  launched  on 

3  high  road  to  revolution.  We  can  only  wish  the 
public  less  prudery  in  its  Senators  and  more  prudence 
its  police. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  ON  "CARDINAL  FACTS." 

T  is  pretty  evident  that  the  remnant  of  the  faithful 
in  Midlothian  have  been  imploring  Mr.  Gladstone 
say  something.  The  right-hand  defections  and 
f-hand  fallings  off  in  the  Western  division  of  their 
trict  have  thoroughly  alarmed  them,  and  they  have 
:reated  their  illustrious  member  to  speak  a  cheering 
rd.  Their  illustrious  member  is,  of  course,  ready  at 
aoment's  notice  to  respond  to  their  wish.  Cheering 
rds  come  easy  to  any  one  who  is  utterly  indifferent 
facts,  and  Mr.  Cowan  of  Beeslack,  as  Chairman 
the  Midlothian  Liberal  Association,  received  the 
sired  encouragement,  probably  by  return  of  post, 
i  and  his  merry  men  have  been  forthwith  assured  by 
'.  Gladstone  that  the  majority  returned  by  the 
ctors  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  tbe  General  Election 
1,  through  courage,  union,  and  self-sacrifice,  exhibited 
;h  a  numerical  and  a  moral  force  abundantly  suffi- 
nt  to  carry  the  Irish  Government  Bill  through  the 


House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  add 
that,  whatever  its  numerical  force,  its  numerical 
stability  would  not,  on  at  least  one  occasion,  have  been 
sufficient  to  save  the  Government,  had  they  not  had 
the  assistance  of  the  entire  Unionist  party,  from  a 
crushing  defeat.  Whether  it  will  be  sufficient  to  carry 
the  Irish  Government  Bill  depends  upon  whether  the 
House  of  Commons  contains  more  members  who  are 
willing  to  pass  laws  without  discussing  than  it  contains 
members  who  refuse  to  stultify  themselves  and  dis- 
grace the  name  of  legislation  by  taking  part  in  such  a 
proceeding.  When  this  "numerical"  question  is 
ascertained,  as  it  will  be  by  the  end  of  the  present 
month,  the  "  moral  force  "  of  the  majority  will  perhaps 
not  take  long  to  determine. 

The  passage  of  the  Bill  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
continues  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  will  present  to  that 
"  assembly  a  great  political  issue."  It  will  do  more, 
we  take  leave  to  add  ;  it  will  present  them  with  a 
great  constitutional  issue — namely,  whether  it  is  the 
prerogative  of  one  House  of  the  Legislature  to  call 
upon  the  other  to  consider  a  measure  which  it  has  not 
condescended  to  consider  for  itself.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
however,  "  will  not,"  he  says,  "anticipate  the  victory 
"  of  prepossession  over  foresight  "  ;  so  that  he  possibly 
expects  the  Lords  to  rise  superior  to  their  prejudices 
in  favour  of  debating  laws  before  passing  them,  and 
to  accept  his  prophetic  assurance  that  water  will 
begin  to  run  uphill  as  soon  as  Home  Eule  is 
established  in  Ireland.  But  whatever,  adds  the  Prime 
Minister,  "  be  the  destiny  of  the  Bill  in  that  As- 
"  sembly,  its  passage  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
"  elected  less  than  a  year  ago  for  the  very  pur- 
"  pose  of  trying  that  issue,  is  a  cardinal  fact  which 
"  immensely  advances  the  measure ;  and,  coming  after 
"  seven  years  of  closely  sustained  conflict,  is  decisive  of 
"  its  ultimate  success."  And  Mr.  Gladstone  concludes 
by  assuring  these  faint-hearted  Scots  that  he  is  not 
less  confident  than  he  was  six  months  ago  that  this 
year  will  not  pass  away  without  leaving  recorded  on 
the  Statute-book  British  measures  of  great  value  and 
importance — always  provided,  he  cautiously  conditions, 
that  they  be  not  "  proscribed  by  adverse  influences 
"  after  having  received  the  deliberate  approval  of  the 
"  Commons." 

Now  it  is  no  doubt  possible  so  to  interpret  these 
words  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  as  to  make  his  confidence  in 
his  power  of  performing  the  feat  which  he  promises  in 
them  fall  just  short  of  the  insane.  "  Deliberate 
"  approval"  must  be  construed  to  mean — as  it  means 
in  the  case  of  the  Home  Kule  Bill — approval  without 
deliberation ;  and  then,  to  be  sure,  there  is  no  saying 
how  many  British  measures  of  value  and  importance  he 
might  succeed  in  recording,  unless  "  proscribed  by 
"  adverse  influences,"  on  the  Statute-book.  For 
instance,  say  that  the  Home  Rule  Bill  is  read  a  third 
time  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  August.  Mr. 
Gladstone  might  then  assign  the  first  half-dozen 
places  on  the  Orders  to  the  Welsh  Suspensory  Bill,  the 
Local  Veto  Bill,  the  Parish  Councils  Bill,  the  Registra- 
tion Bill,  and  a  few  other  measures  of  the  same  kind, 
and,  allowing  two  or  three  days'  discussion  in  Committee 
to  each  of  them,  proceed  to  closure  them  all 
in  succession  at  the  rate  of  two  a  week.  In  this 
way  he  might  obtain  the  "  deliberate  approval  "  of 
the  Commons  for  the  whole  lot  of  them  by  about  the 
beginning  of  September.  It  is,  of  course,  possible 
that  the  adverse  influences  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
refers  might  thereupon  proscribe  them  ;  but  the  House 
of  Lords  would  clearly  have  no  better  reason  for  exer- 
cising its  powers  of  proscription  upon  them  than  upon 
the  Home  Rule  Bill.  The  "  passage  "  of  each  of  them 
through  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  a  "  cardinal 
"  fact"  which  "  immensely  advances"  the  measure  so 
passed ;  at  least,  if  that  be  the  proper  description  of 
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the  fact  that  the  Committee  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
will  have  voted  by  the  end  of  the  present  month  that 
"  Clauses  Five  to  Forty,  without  any  discussion,  stand 
"  part  of  the  Bill."  And  we  must  assume,  from  this 
most  astonishing  of  all  Mr.  Gladstone's  astonishing 
experiments  on  the  intelligence  of  his  constituents, 
that  such  is,  in  fact,  the  view  with  which  he  credits 
them.  Only  it  will  be  a  little  strange  if  there  should 
turn  out  to  be  so  many  more  fools  in  Midlothian 
than  there  seem  to  be  in  the  Western  division  of  the 
district. 


THE  GUILLOTINE. 

OW,  when  Thursday's  shouting  is  over,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  even  the  most  Gladstonized  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  followers  may  have  begun  to  entertain 
some  doubt  whether  the  victory  over  "obstruction" 
is  likely  to  prove  very  fruitful.  It  is  true  that  Minis- 
ters have  contrived  to  get  votes  to  the  effect  that 
Clauses  5,  6,  7,  and  8  stand  part  of  the  Bill.  It  is 
also  true  that  they  cut  Mr.  Balfour  short,  in  the 
midst  of  a  very  telling  exposure  of  the  Solicitor- 
General's  confused  reasoning  and  timid  chicanery. 
Further,  we  will  allow  that  they  have  contrived  to 
squabash  a  whole  brood  of  amendments  to  Clause  6 
made  by  their  own  side,  and  have,  to  some  extent, 
avoided  an  exhibition  of  the  divisions  within  their 
united  family.  But  these  advantages,  such  as  they  are, 
may  turn  out  to  be  barren,  or  to  have  been  attained 
at  too  great  a  price.  Mr.  Balfour  must  have  many 
future  opportunities  of  making  an  example  of  the 
Solicitor-General.  As  for  the  squabashing  of  Glad- 
stonian  amendments  to  Clause  6,  that  advantage  was 
only  obtained  at  the  expense  of  reducing  the  Minis- 
terial majority  to  fifteen.  And  there  are  clauses  ahead 
which  may  be  found  even  more  capable  than  this  of 
producing  abstention  or  revolt. 

But,  even  if  the  reduction  of  the  Government  majority 
to  fifteen  represents  the  lowest  figure  to  which  it  is 
destined  to  fall,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  mere  voting 
of  Clauses  5,  6,  7,  and  8  has  materially  benefited  the 
Government.  If,  indeed,  the  Cabinet  had  had  the 
courage  to  frankly  follow  out  the  course  it  has  taken 
tentatively  and  feebly  with  Clause  7,  something  might 
have  been  gained.  This  clause,  as  Sir  J.  Fergusson 
pointed  out,  contains  blanks,  and  the  House  has,  in 
fact,  been  asked  to  vote  that  the  said  blanks  form  part 
of  the  Bill,  and  has  voted  to  that  effect  by  a  majority 
of  thirty-six.  Now,  if  this  had  been  done  with 
the  whole  Bill,  if  a  measure  of  blanks  "affirm- 
"  ing  the  principle  of  Home  Kule"  had  been  voted 
in  a  week  and  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  some  pro- 
gress would  have  been  made.  The  Ministry  would 
have  been  in  as  good  a  position  as  it  is  now  for 
raising  a  howl  against  the  Fpper  House,  and  it  might, 
if  its  Irish  had  consented  to  attend  with  regularity  in 
order  to  forward  any  business  but  their  own,  have 
been  in  a  position  to  set  about  cooking  another 
majority.  But  the  Ministry's  ass  has  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  the  bridge.  It  has  done  enough  in  the  way 
of  forcing  on  clauses  and  voting  on  blanks  to  deprive 
the  debate  of  any  authority,  but  it  has  not  gone  far 
enough  in  the  way  of  suppressing  discussion  to  save  its 
credit  or  ultimately  to  save  time.  What  is  jumped 
over  now  must  simply  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion later  on,  as  indeed  the  more  rash  of  the 
Ministerial  advocates  confess  when  they  argue,  as 
they  do,  that  discussion  is  not  burked  by  the  gagging 
clauses,  because  the  matters  now  passed  over  can  all  be 
discussed  on  the  report.  What,  then,  is  the  advantage 
of  applying  the  gag  ?  The  same  amount  of  time  will 
be  taken,  and  the  same  damaging  debates  will  take 
place,  unless  the  Ministry  plucks  up  spirit  to  gag  to 
the  last,  and  silences  the  report  as  it  has  done  the 
Committee. 


There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  a 
scheme  of  this  kind,  however  attractive  to  the  true 
Eadical  friend  of  freedom.  Some  things  must  really 
be  debated  at  a  certain  length.  Next  week  the  House 
will  be  called  upon  to  vote  that  the  original  financial 
clauses  of  this  wonderful  measure  be  simply  dropped. 
This  is  an  easy  business,  and,  with  a  docile  majority, 
can  be  clone  quickly  ;  but,  then,  the  new  clauses  must 
be  debated  some  day  or  another,  and  time  will  be 
taken  up.  Mr.  Gladstone  may  believe  that,  if  the 
Bill  is  not  rapidly  discussed,  the  delay  is  due,  not 
to  the  intrinsic  complexity  of  the  measure  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  questions  it  raises,  but  to 
the  perversity  of  the  Opposition.  On  Thursday  night 
he  gave  evidence  that  this  is  his  conviction  with  a 
snappishness  of  manner  which  has  become  habitual 
with  him  of  late.  When  asked,  in  the  midst  of  a 
lament  that  Lord  Cranborne's  amendment  should 
have  been  introduced  "  between  six  and  seven  o'clock, 
"  when  the  Committee  had  only  a  few  hours  remain- 
"  ing  of  most  precious  time,"  whose  fault  it  was  that 
so  little  time  remained?  the  Prime  Minister  im- 
plored honourable  members  not  to  renew  a  question 
which  might  constrain  him  to  give  a  rude  answer. 
But,  though  Mr.  Gladstone  may  believe,  and  his 
followers  may  affect  to  believe,  that  the  Opposition  is 
responsible  for  what  is  in  fact  the  fault  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  the  inevitable  result  of  their  original  mistake  in 
taking  up  Home  Rule  at  all,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Bill  must  be  debated  somehow  and  somewhere ;  that 
it  is  really  impossible  to  send  a  new  Constitution  up  to 
the  Lords  utterly  undebated  and  undiscussed.  Pleased 
as  the  majority  may  be,  they  will  find  that,  in  the 
long  run,  the  gag  is  useless. 


THE  PHCENIX. 

IN  these  days  considerable  interest  seems  to  be  evinced 
in  things  and  people  not  altogether  canny,  such  as 
Mahatmas,  "  exercising  minor  trumperies  and  acting  their 
deceits  in  witches,  magicians,  diviners,  and  such  inferior5 
seducers."  It  is  understood,  too,  that  one  eminent  jour- '. 
nalist  has  been  led  captive  by  spooks,  in  whom  (or  should 
it  be  in  which  ?)  yet  another  expresses  full  belief.  Perhaps, 
therefore,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  indicate  another  sub- 
ject on  which  enthusiasm  might  with  advantage  be  roused. 
A  liberal  education  now  requires  a  working  acquaintance 
with  the  Elasmosaurus,  the  Dimorjmodon,  the  Pterodactyle, 
and  other  frightful  monsters  of  antiquity ;  while  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  read  Oudemans  and  not  be  convinced  of  the  reality 
of  the  sea-serpent,  and  Enaliosaurians  generally.  That 
being  so,  why  does  nobody  go  to  Egypt  and  hunt  up  the 
Phcenix  ?  There  is  only  one,  or  at  the  most  two  ;  but  it,  or 
they,  would  be  infinitely  more  interesting  jagdthiere  than, 
for  instance,  the  lions  of  Mashonaland.  For  now,  in  truth, 
that  fowl  appears  to  have  fallen  on  evil  days.  They  know 
him  in  Dublin,  it  is  true ;  and  his  name  suggests  an  In- 
surance Company,  but  otherwise  he  does  not  remain,  and 
the  common  reporter  knows  him  no  more.  Yet  time  was 
when  he  was  a  power  iu  the  land,  ard  literature  was  far 
from  ignoring  him ;  in  fact,  he  became  such  an  absolute 
nuisance  that,  like  the  two  guinea-pigs  in  Alice,  he  had  to 
be  suppressed.  The  rehuilding  of  Drury  Lane  in  181 2  saw 
him  in  full  blast ;  in  fact,  we  learn  from  Rejected  Addresses 
that  sixty-nine  competitors  invoked  his  aid  ;  the  mere  title, 
"An  Address  without  a  Phamix,"  by  S.  T.  P.,  indicating 
his  popularity.  But  the  editors,  witli  stern  determination, 
admitted  him  in  only  one  instance — to  wit,  when  the  Arabs 
had  caught,  and  were  cooking  him. 

But  while  they  ponder  up  the  pot-lid  flies, 
Fledged,  beaked,  and  clawed  alive  they  see  him  rise 
To  heaven,  and  caw  defiance  to  the  skies. 

What  then  was  the  Phoenix  1  Ancient  writers  bristle  with 
allusions  and  descriptions,  which,  though  by  no  means 
agreeing  one  with  another,  yet  show,  at  any  rate,  that  he 
was  a  remarkable  bird.  Herodotus,  the  father  of  history, 
might  be  thought  to  be — euphuistically — the  parent  of 
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isstatements  about  it;  he  admits  never  having  seen  it 
:cept  in  pictures,  says  that  even  in  Egypt  it  was  what  the 
euton  might  call  a  very  seldom  bird,  only  visiting  that 
luntry  once  in  five  hundred  years.  He  then  describes  him 
I  follows  : — "  The  plumage  is  partly  red  and  partly  golden, 
hile  the  general  make  and  size  are  almost  exactly  that  of 
le  eagle.  They  tell  a  story  of  what  the  bird  does,  which 
)es  [not  seem  to  me  credible  ;  that  he  comes  all  the  way 
oni  Arabia,  and  brings  the  parent  bird  all  plastered  over 
ith  myrrh  to  the  temple  of  the  sun,  and  then  buries  the 
)dy.  In  order  to  bring  him,  they  say,  he  first  forms  a  ball 
;  myrrh  as  big  as  he  can  carry,  and  puts  his  parent  inside, 
'ter  which  he  covers  over  the  opening  with  fresh  myrrh, 
id  the  ball  is  then  exactly  the  same  weight  as  at  first ;  so 
3  brings  it  to  Egypt  plastered  over,  as  I  have  said,  and 
jposits  it  in  the  temple  of  the  sun.  Such  is  the  story  they 
ill  of  the  doings  of  this  bird." 

And  a  good  story,  too.  Eusebius,  however  (and  in  our  day 
rofessor  Sayce),  reflects  somewhat  unkindly  on  the  author 

■  it,  asserting  that  he  conveyed  it  from  Hekatams  of 
[iletus  without  acknowledgment ;  be  that  as  it  may,  this 
the  story,  of  which  the  others  are  but  variants.  Eusebius 
imself  introduces  it,  not  without  ornate  embroidery.  In 
is  song  of  Ezekiel  the  Jew  the  bird  has  grown  to  double 
le  size  of  an  eagle  ;  "its  voice  surpassed  all  others  in  ex- 
silence,  and  itself  appeared  as  a  king  among  birds."  "  All 
athered  things  followed  it  in  fear,  the  while  it  strode 
viftly  on  in  front,  as  a  bull  rejoicing  in  its  strength."  He 
so  describes  with  much  detail  its  purple,  scarlet,  and 
iffron-coloured  plumage.  Tacitus  says  it  appeared  in 
Igypt  during  the  consulship  of  Paulus  Fabius  and  Luc. 
"itellius,  about  34  a.d.,  and  that  the  "  scientists  "  of  the  day 
ere  much  puzzled  by  it.  Previous  visits  had  been  in  the 
iigns  of  Sesostris,  Amasis,  and  the  third  Ptolemy,  and 
lere  was  a  general  agreement  among  all  who  understood 
le  matter  that  it  was  a  bird  sacred  to  the  sun.  Naturally, 
)  a  writer  of  Pliny's  inquiring  and  methodical  habits,  the 
lbject  was  attractive,  and  amongst  the  collection  of  extra- 
"dinary  birds  which  he  described  the  Phoenix  was  sure  of  a 
lace ;  he  cautiously  adds,  however,  that  "  he  is  not  quite 
ire  that  its  existence  is  not  all  a  fable."  "  It  was  first 
escribed  exactly  by  the  learned  senator  Manilius,  who  ob- 
!rved  that  nobody  ever  saw  this  bird  eat " ;  which  is  the 
ss  surprising,  seeing  that  no  one  ever  saw  this  bird  at  all. 
When  it  becomes  old  it  builds  a  nest  of  cassia  and  aromatic 
srbs,  sits  down  in  it,  and  dies ;  from  its  bones  and  marrow 
>rings  out  a  small  worm,  which  in  time  changes  into  a 
ttle  bird,  which  then  conveys  the  nest  bodily  away  to  the 
ty  of  the  sea  near  Panchaia,  and  deposits  it  on  the  altar  of 
lat  divinity.    The  revolution  of  the  great  year  (532  years) 

completed  with  its  life."  Also  a  Phcenix  was  brought  to 
lome  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  a 
Dgns  variety,  and,  therefore,  "  no  muckle  worth." 

In  works  of  fiction,  of  course,  and  very  properly,  it  found 
a  place  ;  Achilles  Tatius,  who  wrote  a  Greek  novel,  in 
hich  decidedly  there  is  no  lack  of  "  moving  incidents," 
ich  as  shipwrecks,  pirates,  robbers,  and  at  least  one  grue- 
>me  occurrence  which  need  not  be  particularized,  devotes 
>me  space  to  it.  A  large  army  had  to  delay  its  departure 
ving  to  the  unexpected  arrival  of  the  Phoenix  with  its  dead 
irent ;  then  follows  a  description  similar  to  that  of  Hero- 
atus,  with  the  addition  that  the  bird  rests  on  some  promi- 
ent  place  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  ministering  priests, 
ae  of  whom  comes  forward  with  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
mctuary,  most  microscopically  compares  the  appearance  of 
le  defunct  with  the  written  description,  takes  over  the 
ady,  and  buries  it.  "  Thus  whilst  alive  it  was  an  Ethiopian, 
hen  dead  in  its  tomb  it  becomes  an  Egyptian."  Amongst 
lat  nation  it  was  made  use  of  hieroglypbically  ;  thus,  ac- 
irding  to  Horapollo,  "  when  they  wish  to  denote  the  idea 
:ther  of  exceptionally  long  life,  or  of  inundation,  they 
epict  the  Phcenix.  For  of  all  creatures  on  earth  it  is  the 
>ngest  lived,  while  in  respect  of  inundation,  they  so  depict 

■  as  being  the  sign  of  the  sun,  than  which  nothing  in  the 
orld  is  greater,  since  he  searches  out  and  examines  all 
lings  and  people."  "The  connexion  of  which  with  the 
lot  one  sees,"  in  relation  to  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  to 
it.  Also  the  man  who  has  been  long  away  from  his  native 
nd,  and  again  returned,  is  thus  ideographically  repre- 
snted.  Horapollo  gives  a  slightly  different  version  from 
le  others,  and  says  that  the  Phcenix  violently  throws  him- 
Jf  on  the  ground,  that  from  the  blood  issuing  from  its 
ounds  arises  a  new  bird,  which,  as  soon  as  its  wings  are 
-own,  conveys  its  wounded  parent  to  Heliopolis,  where,  on 


the  rising  of  the  sun,  it  dies,  and  the  young  one  flies  back 
home — hence  again,  in  hieroglyphics,  the  idea  of  renewal. 

Critically  examined,  this  also  is  a  bulky  morsel  to  swal- 
low ;  one  would  have  supposed  that  the  hapless  progenitor's 
days  had  been  over  long  ere  its  offspring's  wings  became 
serviceable.  Concerning  this  matter  discourseth  also  Pierius 
Valerianus  at  some  length,  but  whether  Maspero  and  modern 
specialists  agree  with  him  and  Horapollo  in  interpretation, 
deponent  wotteth  not.  Pomponius  Mela  and  his  industrious 
editor,  Tzschukius,  have  between  them  plenty  to  say  on  the 
subject ;  but  we  need  only  mention  the  fact  that  in  Hadrian's 
time  rings,  gems,  and  jewels  were  engraved  with  a  Phcenix,  as 
representing  eternity,  or  renewal.  Claudian  sings  to  it  in 
lofty  hyperbole,  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  astonished 
moon  restrains  her  course  when  the  bird  dies,  and  all 
nature  is  turned  topsy-turvy — the  happy  bird  lives  a 
thousand  years,  and  without  eating  or  drinking.  Solinus, 
who  is  nothing  if  not  exact,  says  it  has  been  "  proved 
to  live  540  years,"  but  omits  to  state  how ;  that  its  decrease 
synchronizes  with  the  return  of  the  great  year,  a  sort  of 
grand  climacteric,  an  annus  mirabilis,  although  he  remarks 
that  several  authors  define  this  period  to  be  one  not  of  540 
but  of  12,954  years.  Twice  in  Holy  Scripture,  according 
to  some  opinions,  is  this  bird,  sacred  to  Ra,  alluded  to — 
namely,  in  Job,  "  I  shall  die  in  my  nest,  and  shall  multiply 
my  days  as  the  sand "  ;  and  again,  in  the  Psalms,  "  The 
righteous  shall  flourish  like  the  palm-tree."  Tertullian 
takes  this  last  verse  as  applying  to  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  symbolized  by  the  Phcenix  ;  but  the  explanation 
is  otherwise,  and  lies  in  what  Sir  Thomas  Browne  calls  the 
"  homonomy "  of  the  word.  That  shrewd  inquirer  was 
aware  of  the  alternative  meaning  of  <fio'ivi£}  the  Septuagint 
word — namely,  the  date  palm ;  and  is  of  decided  opinion 
that  "  as  for  the  texts  of  Scripture  which  seem  to  confirm 
the  conceit,  duly  perpended  they  add  not  thereunto."  As 
to  the  very  existence  of  the  bird,  he  at  once  "  hits  the  nail 
upon  the  point,"  as  a  worthy  person,  with  lamentable  igno- 
rance of  elementary  mechanics,  once  observed.  Says  Sir 
Thomas  : — "  There  wants  herein  the  definitive  confirmator 
and  test  of  things  uncertain  ;  that  is,  the  sense  of  man. 
For,  though  many  writers  have  much  enlarged  hereon,  yet 
is  there  not  any  ocular  describer,  or  such  as  presumeth  to 
confirm  it  upon  aspection."  Therefore  this  author  will 
none  of  it,  and  speaks  (in  JJydriotaphia)  somewhat  with 
contempt  of  "  some  who  are  so  thickskinned  "  as  to  credit 
the  story. 

Not  so  Sir  John  Maundeville,  who  is  informed  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang,  with  somewhat  painful  candour,  that  men 
do  clepen  him  a  liar.  The  knight,  as  indeed  was  to  be 
expected,  swallows  holus-bolus  the  story  of  the  "  Foul 
that  is  clept  Fenix."  At  the  end  of  500  years  the  priests 
make  up  an  altar  of  combustibles,  when  the  "  Bryd," 
who  "  is  not  mecheles  more  than  an  Egle,  and  hathe  a 
crest  of  Fedres  upon  his  Hed  more  gret  than  the  Poocok 
hathe,  comethe  and  brennethe  himself  to  Askes.  Then 
the  first  day,  men  fynden  in  the  Askes  a  worm,  and 
the  second  day  next  aftre  men  funden  a  Brid  quyk  and 
perfyt,  and  the  thridde  day  next  aftre  he  fleeth  his  wey, 
and  so  there  is  no  mo  Brids  of  that  kynde  in  alle  the  world 
but  it  allone,  and  treuly  that  is  a  gret  myracle."  And  so 
say  all  of  us.  "  Honest  Master  Ross  "  opines  that  if  Helio- 
gabalus  had  been  able  to  catch  the  Phcenix,  he  would  have 
eaten  him,  though  there  were  no  more  in  the  world. 
Perhaps  he  would ;  although  he  was  no  very  estimable 
person,  we  are  yet  inclined  to  think  that  the  sins  of 
Vitellius  in  gluttony  are  sometimes  laid  to  his  charge. 
That  worthy  is  described  by  Suetonius  as  a  person  of  "  in- 
tempestive  and  sordid  appetite,"  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Phcenix,  could  they  have  netted  him,  would 
have  found  its  way  into  that  monstrous  dish,  the  "  Shield  of 
Minerva,"  where  there  was  some  "  fine  confused  eating  " ; 
peacocks'  and  pheasants'  brains,  lampreys'  insides,  livers  of 
the  scarus,  whatever  fish  that  was,  and  linguas  phcenico- 
pierum — tongues,  not  of  Phcenix,  but  flamingoes.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  tradition  that  the  Phoenix  somehow 
escaped  not  only  the  combustion  of  Phaethon,  but  also  the 
flood  of  Deucalion  ;  this  conceit  is  given  in  a  poem  attributed 
to  Lactantius,  wherein  also  the  interesting  statement  appears, 
that  "  she  is  an  offspring  to  herself,  her  own  father  and 
heir,  and  always  a  foster-child  to  herself.  She  is  herself, 
indeed,  but  not  the  same,  since  she  is  herself,  and  not 
herself." 

Ovid  tells  us  it  lives  on  drops  of  frankincense  ;  when 
its  hour  arrives,  it  builds  a  nest  of  cassia,  spikenard,  and 
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cinnamon,  lies  down  in  it,  and  dies  in  the  odour  of  sanctity, 
upon  which  the  young  bird  conveys  the  nest  through  the 
yielding  air  and  lays  it  down  in  the  temple  of  Hyperion. 
Ausonius  has  it  that,  as  the  raven's  life  thrice  exceeds  that 
of  the  wing-footed  stag,  so  does  the  Gangetic  bird,  as  he 
calls  it,  exceed  by  nine  times  the  raven's  length  of  days. 
Lucian,  arch-enemy  of  all  humbug,  and  ridiculer  of  affec- 
tation, finds  opportunity  of  comparison  in  the  theatrical 
death  of  Peregrinus,  who  publicly  burnt  himself  at 
Olympia  ;  the  enthusiastic  self-deceiver  on  disrobing, 
before  mounting  the  pyre,  being  found  to  have  on  a 
"  tolerably  dirty  shirt !  " 

Such  things,  therefore,  have  men  written  concerning 
this  bird,  of  which  more  may  be  read  in  iElian  and  other 
natural  historians.    It  was  probably  a  golden  pheasant. 


NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY. 

ryiHE  first  of  the  annual  shows  of  the  National  Rose 
J-  Society,  which  was  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  last 
Saturday,  was  somewhat  below  the  average  in  all  classes, 
notably  so  in  all  the  H.P.  competitions,  where  there  could 
be  noted  very  few  exhibits  even  among  the  prize-takers 
that  approached  the  "  first-prize  "  excellence  attained  at  the 
last  five  exhibitions.  Compared,  indeed,  with  the  wonderful 
show  of  1 890  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  it  may  be  said  of  not  a 
few  of  the  successful  "  firsts"  of  this  year,  that  they  would 
have  proved  very  dubious  "  seconds"  three  years  ago.  The 
chief  reason  of  this  falling  away  is,  of  course,  the  extra- 
ordinary weather  which  prevailed,  from  mid-March  to  mid- 
June,  throughout  all  that  portion  of  England  south  of  a 
line  extended  between  Cambridge  and  the  Land's  End. 
The  hot,  forcing  sun  of  March  and  April  was  attended  by 
a  drought  of  unexampled  persistency.  There  was  no 
"  April  with  his  showers  sweet "  to  follow  the  "  drought  of 
March,"  according  to  the  old  precedent,  and  the  rain  that 
fell  in  the  middle  of  May  was  so  extremely  slight  and 
partial  as  to  be  no  real  interruption  of  the  severe  season. 
At  the  end  of  May  the  country  looked  as  it  does  at  the 
end  of  August  after  a  fine  and  hot  summer.  In  these 
circumstances,  growers  of  roses  were  sorely  tried.  The  rose 
thrives  in  a  cool  and  moist  soil,  especially  when  it  is 
budded  on  the  English  brier,  and  the  singular  dryness  of 
the  air  which  characterized  the  season,  both  night  and  day, 
proved  an  aggravation  of  the  lack  of  rainfall  and  the  con- 
stant sunshine.  With  plentiful  watering  much  might  be 
done  to  alleviate  these  conditions,  yet  no  amount  of  water- 
ing could  restore  to  the  atmosphere  its  normal  moisture  by 
which  the  prolonged  scorching  of  ceaseless  sunshine  could  be 
tempered.  Growers  in  the  North  have  been  more  fortunate, 
as  the  approaching  show  of  the  Society  at  Worksop  will 
undoubtedly  prove.  Their  roses  were  not  forced  into  pre- 
mature growth  in  the  spring  nor  subjected  to  months  of 
drought  and  hot  sunshine,  such  as  hasbeenthelot  of  Southern 
rose-growers.  So  favourable  has  the  season  been  in  the  North 
that  the  date  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  may  well  have 
proved  a  trifle  early  for  some  Northern  growers,  just  as  it 
was  decidedly  a  little  late  for  some,  both  professional  and 
amateur,  in  the  South.  It  is  on  the  latter,  therefore, 
that  the  choice  of  date  this  year  falls  with  some  hardness. 
But  even  in  a  normal  year  it  is  a  good  policy  to  separate 
the  two  exhibitions  by  a  considerable  interval,  and  a  fort- 
night is  too  little  rather  than  too  much. 

The  success  of  Messrs.  Harkness,  of  Bedale,  in  the  larger 
competitions  was  scarcely  surprising.  They  took  a  first 
prize  for  seventy-six  H.P.  roses,  all  distinct — a  fine,  though 
not  absolutely  flawless  collection — and  a  medal  for  the  best 
H.P.  rose  shown  by  professional  growers,  a  "Horace  Vernet." 
The  corresponding  medal  for  amateurs  was  gained  by  Mr. 
Lindsell,  with  a  relatively  finer  specimen  of  "  Ulrich  Brun- 
ner."  Mr.  Lindsell's  first  prize  for  forty-eight  H.P.  varieties 
was  handsomely  won  with  a  fine  .and  equal  selection.  Mr. 
B.  R.  Cant,  of  Colchester ;  Messrs.  Mack,  of  Catterick;  the 
Fruit  and  Pose  Company  of  Hereford  ;  Messrs.  Burch  ;  and 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  made  notable  exhibits 
among  the  successful  professional  competitors.  The  novel- 
ties shown  comprised  three  new  seedling  roses,  with  which 
Messrs.  Dickson,  of  Newtownards,  co.  Down,  gained  the 
Society's  gold  medal.  These  are  all  promising  flowers, 
especially  that  named  "Marchioness  of  Londonderry,"  a 
handsome  and  shapely  rose,  excellent  as  to  form,  and  of  a 
delicate  creamy  flush  in  hue.    Mr.  Charles  Turner  was 


awarded  a  gold  medal  for  his  seedling  climber  "  Crimson 
Rambler,"  an  extremely  showy  and  pretty  rose,  flowering 
in  handsome  and  abundant  clusters  of  brilliant  crimson 
blossoms.  As  in  former  years,  the  amateurs  met  with 
distinguished  success,  and  were  in  some  instances  decidedly 
higher  in  the  scale  of  culture  than  the  professionals. 
The  Rev.  H.  Berners,  of  Harkstead ;  Dr.  Tucker,  of 
Swanley ;  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Mr.  Osmond  Orpen, 
Mr.  Lindsell,  of  Hitchin,  and  Mr.  Whitton,  of  Bedale,  must 
be  named  as  conspicuous  among  the  successful.  In  the  tea 
or  noisette  classes  these  experienced  growers  exhibited  some 
of  the  most  attractive  collections  of  the  show.  Especially 
notable  were  the  twelve  distinct  teas  and  the  splendid 
specimens  of  "  Madame  Hoste "  with  which  Mr.  Berners 
took  first  prizes.  Mr.  Whitton's  collection  of  six,  among 
which  "Catherine  Mermet"  appeared,  as  usual,  incom- 
parable, was  also  in  all  respects  excellent,  and  thoroughly 
worthy  of  the  distinction  of  first  prize.  The  competi- 
tion in  "  Marechal  Niel "  was  won  by  Mr.  Orpen  with 
six  noble  examples  of  that  unrivalled  rose.  The  special 
competitions  proved  less  interesting  than  they  have 
been  on  previous  occasions.  In  that  for  any  yellow 
rose,  with  "  Marechal  Niel  "  barred,  Mr.  Cant  won  with 
twelve  of  "  Madame  Hoste."  From  the  white  rose  com- 
petition "  Niphetos  "  was  excluded,  and  the  prize  was  taken 
by  Messrs.  Mack  with  a  rose  that  was  not,  and  never  is, 
white.  "A.K.Williams"  and  "Marie  Baumann "  were 
both  barred  in  the  crimson  rose  competition,  which  was  won 
by  the  Fruit  and  Rose  Company  of  Hereford  with  a  good 
collection  of  that  fine  old  rose  "  Alfred  Colomb."  The  prize 
for  any  "  dark  crimson  "  flower  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Prior, 
of  Colchester,  for  a  somewhat  ordinary  dozen  of  "  Fisher 
Holmes."  The  same  firm,  however,  was  deservedly  successful 
in  the  open  competition  in  "Marechal  Niel."  The  crimson 
roses  generally  showed  the  effects  of  the  season,  when  ex- 
hibited in  any  considerable  number,  both  in  colour  and  form. 
There  was  no  box  of  twelve  flowers  that  were  all  true  in  colour 
and  without  flaw.  The  effects  of  the  hot  sun  and  "  the  dry, 
discolouring  hours,"  of  which  Mr.  Swinburne  sings,  were 
plainly  visible  in  the  variable  quality  of  these  roses.  When 
we  consider,  however,  what  have  been  the  trials  of  the  spring 
and  early  summer  to  roses  and  cultivators,  it  is  surprising 
that  the  Crystal  Palace  Show  shoidd  have  proved  as  satis- 
factory as  it  was. 


A  BIG  DAY  AT  OKEHAMPTON. 

WHAT  has  been  termed  "  the  fiasco  at  Okehampton," 
on  the  29th  of  June,  while  in  one  respect  it  must  be 
pronounced  a  failure,  was  nevertheless  scarcely  that  wanton 
waste  of  powder  and  shot  some  have  asserted  it  to  have 
been,  and  was  full  both  of  interest  and  instruction  to  those 
who  witnessed  it.  There  is  nothing  which  gives  flavour  to 
a  newspaper  article  like  a  flippant  expose  of  a  departmental 
failure.  When  the  breakdown  is  on  the  part  of  the  War 
Office  the  ridicule  or  censure  which  may  be  turned  upon  it 
is  especially  welcome  to  the  British  public.  Our  highly 
centralized  system  of  administering  the  army,  unfortunately, 
gives  opportunities  for  so  many  blunders  that  the  authori- 
ties in  Pall  Mall  have  come  to"  be  regarded  as  the  natural 
target  for  the  paper  bullets  of  the  brain,  just  as  the  recog- , 
nized  butt  of  the  comic  man  is  greeted  with  dei'isive  laughter 
the  moment  he  appears  upon  the  stage.  A  great  experi- 
mental day  without  cordite  must  in  this  year  of  grace  pro-  . 
voke  comparisons  with  the  play  of  Hamlet  when  the  Prince 
of  Denmark  is  left  otft.  It  is  with  cordite  that  we  shall 
fight  on  service ;  it  was  partly  to  test  certain  characteristics  - 
of  cordite  that  the  experiments  had  been  organized ;  and, 
finally,  it  was  not  due  to  choice,  but  to  gross  mismanagement 
and  ineptitude,  that  cordite  was  not  to  hand.  Some  one,  it 
is  clear,  has  been  taken  en  flagrant  delit,  and  it  were  mere 
waste  of  time  and  trouble  for  us  either  to  try  to  screen 
or  further  flagellate  him.  The  operation  of  flogging  a  dead 
horse  is  scarcely  an  exhilarating  one,  and  the  breach  gapes 
too  wide  to  render  defence  possible.  Yet  it  is  not  true  to 
assert  that  a  scandalous  waste  of  public  money  supervened 
in  consequence  of  this  last  "  error  of  the  experts,"  and  that 
nothing  was  gleaned  from  the  programme  which  Colonel 
Tyler  so  ably  arranged  and  carried  through.  The  long 
day's  firing  was  arranged  to  test  the  endurance  of  the  guns 
and  carriages  during  a  prolonged  and  continuous  strain,  ami, 
since  the  pressures  developed  by  black  powder  are  greater  1 
than  those  generated  by  cordite,  one  at  least  of  the  tests  in- 
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;ituted  was  carried  out  even  more  drastically  than  had  been 
riginally  intended.  It  has  been  asserted  that  some  in- 
ulged  in  a  sinister  anticipation  as  to  the  effect  of  noxious 
imes.  Enough  rounds  have,  however,  been  fired  with  our 
nokeless  powder,  both  at  the  proof  butts  and  during 
speriments,  to  satisfy  experts  on  that  point,  and  if  ever  im- 
uinity  from  any  such  evil  effects  as  were  imagined  could  be 
uaranteed,  it  would  be  amongst  the  guns  in  action  on  the 
sposed  downs  of  windy  Dartmoor.  But  the  endurance  of 
le  personnel  of  a  battery  was  likewise  to  be  measured,  and 
le  probable  effect  on  gunners  of  many  hours'  labour  in 
orking  their  guns  estimated.  This  test,  again,  was  as  well 
irried  out  with  smoke  as  without,  and  the  staying  powers 
F  our  artillerymen  have  been  most  convincingly  vindicated, 
nt,  over  and  above  these  purely  technical  investigations, 
lere  was  a  tactical  scheme  to  be  carried  through  which 
lould  illustrate  and  give  practice  in  the  working  of  ammu- 
ition  supply  under  conditions  as  realistic  as  could  possibly 
3  devised.  A  battery  in  action,  it  must  be  remembered, 
in  the  position  of  the  struggling  tradesman  living  on  his 
tpital.  The  greater  efforts  he  makes  to  cope  with  the 
>mpetition  round  him,  the  shorter  time  can  he  hold  out. 
f  he  have  no  reserve  fund  to  dip  into,  successful  though  he 
Lay  have  been  up  to  a  certain  point,  he  must  in  due  course 
i  time  be  in  the  position  of  a  clock  run  down,  a  steamer 
ithout  coal,  or  a  lamp  without  oil.  At  "ordinary  fire" 
le  ammunition  box  will  feed  one  gun  for  but  half  an  hour, 
ad  each  gun  has  but  six  boxes  behind  it  to  call  upon.  In 
iree  hours  therefore — even  under  the  normal  conditions  of 
le  opening  of  a  fight — the  guns  will  have  shot  their  last 
alt. 

Yet  on  the  eventful  i6th  of  August,  1870,  some  of  the 
•erman  batteries  were  in  action  the  best  part  of  twelve 
ours;  one  battery  alone  fired  1,164  shells,  and  several 
ihers  got  rid  of  more  than  1,000  rounds.  At  Grave- 
itte,  two  days  later,  the  consumption  of  ammunition  was 
most  equally  great,  and  the  battery  most  heavily  en- 
iged  expended  very  nearly  1,000  projectiles.  Now  in 
ir  service  each  battery  carries  with  it  but  600  shell.  It 
is  some  case-shot  besides,  but  these,  being  useful  only  on 
irticular  and  more  or  less  exceptional  occasions,  may  be 
ft  out  of  consideration.  For  ammunition  beyond  that 
nount  it  must  look  to  the  divisional  ammunition  column 
hich  forms  its  first  reserve,  and  which  is  toiling  along  the 
eary  miles  of  road  behind  it.  If  communication  rapid  and 
Fective  be  not  established  and  kept  up  between  reserve 
id  fighting  line,  the  guns,  ere  the  battle  is  half  developed, 
iay  have  to  play  the  part  of  targets,  in  place  of  agents  of 
3struction.  It  is  as  necessary  to  practise  men  and  officers 
l  their  duties  connected  with  the  renewal  of  ammunition 
)  the  pieces  they  serve  as  it  is  to  instruct  them  in  the  art 
■  shooting  straight  or  manoeuvring.  If  arrangements  are 
idiciously  made,  and  there  be  no  mishaps,  the  waggons 
hich  constitute  the  reservoir — or  at  least  enough  of  them 
>  tide  over  the  difficulty — should  arrive  ere  the  guns  have 
ihausted  the  stock  they  have  with  them,  and  there  should 
3  no  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  fire.  This  first  reserve 
ill  bring,  it  is  true,  but  70  rounds  per  gun  with 
— 420,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  whole  battery,  or,  in 
her  words,  enough  to  allow  it  to  continue  firing  for  some 
ro  hours.  But  a  battery  should  be  able  to  command  a 
)od  1,000  rounds  When  it  is  called  upon  to  face  a  foe,  and 
dging  from  the  experiences  even  of  a  war  in  which  artil- 
ry  was  turned  to  account  in  an  unexampled  fashion,  this 
ipply  may  be  regarded  as  sufficient.  It  is  so,  however,  only 
r  one  day,  and  battles  not  unfrequently  are  protracted 
rer  several.  Essling  and  Wagram,  for  example,  both 
ctended  over  two.  The  great  struggle  at  Gettysburg  was 
)t  decided  until  three  had  passed.  And  when  the  Grand 
uke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  faced  Chanzy  during  the 
rleans  campaign,  he  had  to  rely  on  his  guns  to  hold  his 
-ound  against  superior  numbers  for  four  weary  days.  A 
meral  must  be  able  to  feel  ready  for  another  battle,  even 
hen  he  has  just  gained  a  victory,  and  a  second  reserve  of 
nmunition  for  his  guns,  called  the  Ammunition  Park,  has 
lerefore  to  be  provided  behind  that  which  is  compara- 
vely  near  at  hand,  and  which  has  filled  his  boxes  during  the 
st  stages  of  the  fight  he  has  survived.  This  Ammunition 
ark  is  usually  a  day's  march  in  rear  of  the  battle-field, 
e  ^  empty  waggons  have  to  repair  to  it  for  replenishment 
iring  the  fighting,  and  make  their  appearance  again  during 
e  night  ;  so  that  with  dawn  the  following  morning  the 
itteries  may  be  able  either  to  continue  fighting  or  move 
rward  in  readiness  to  meet  a  new  foe.    Now  at  Oke- 


hampton  the  other  day  not  only  were  all  these  various 
reserves  for  a  battery  set  in  the  field,  but  they  were 
utilized  under  circumstances  as  realistic  as  could  well  be 
imagined.  The  battery  fighting  against  a  phantom  foe, 
represented,  however,  by  every  conceivable  formation  of 
dummies,  in  an  earthen  redoubt,  behind  sheltered  trenches, 
and  posted  in  a  stone  fort,  manoeuvred  among  the  rough 
tors  and  rolling  hillocks  of  the  moor.  A  mile  in  its  rear 
the  ammunition  column  was  assembled  down  in  the  valley 
of  the  Taw  at  Belstone,  but  followed  it  by  movements  so 
well  timed  and  arranged  that  the  inevitable  demand  was 
anticipated  ere  expressed,  and  the  replenishment  was  at 
hand  as  soon  as  the  necessity  for  it  was  imminent.  This 
readiness  is  essential  to  a  continuity  of  fire,  for  so  much  is 
the  commander  of  the  guns  absorbed  by  his  task  in  front 
that  his  coming  needs  must  be  attended  to  by  the 
watchful  eye  of  the  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  supply 
his  wants.  A  long  day's  march  behind,  the  Ammuni- 
tion Park,  which,  as  we  have  said,  forms  the  second 
reserve  of  ammunition,  had  not  succeeded  in  getting  beyond 
Exeter.  It  had  sent  forward,  however,  sufficient  waggons 
to  satisfy  the  needs  of  one  battery  to  a  point  within  eleven 
miles  of  the  moor,  and  when  the  First  Reserve  waggons 
were  empty,  they  returned  there,  and  filled  up  their  boxes. 
Then  they  turned  their  horses'  heads  round  again,  and 
sought  the  guns  again,  reaching  them  as  night  was  closing 
in,  and  enabling  them  thus  to  look  forward  with  confidence 
to  again  meeting  then  opponent  on  the  morrow. 

All  this  was  carried  out  on  the  29th  in  Devonshire,  and 
that  no  hitch  or  mistake  occurred  says  much  for  the  careful 
manner  in  which  the  arrangements  had  been  planned.  And 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  nothing  so  complete  has  been  attempted 
in  England  till  Colonel  Tyler  gave  his  mind  to  it.  Ammu- 
nition supply  has,  no  doubt,  been  carefully  looked  into  by 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood  this  summer  at  Aldershot,  and  we  may 
be  certain  that  nothing  was  lost  sight  of  by  that  most 
capable  of  generals.  But  the  work  on  the  29th  was  the 
culmination  of  the  instruction  given  in  Hampshire,  and  the 
actual  discharge  of  projectiles  under  service  conditions  added 
an  interest  which  cannot  but  be  lacking  in  less  realistic 
exercises.  The  battery  engaged  fired  960  rounds  in  all, 
being  at  work  from  about  eight  o'clock  till  close  on  five. 
In  that  time  it  took  up  nine  different  positions,  and 
cannonaded  close  upon  a  score  of  targets,  including  several 
charges  of  cavalry  and  almost  every  variety  of  infantry 
formations.  It  was  surprised,  in  addition,  by  a  force  of 
infantry  represented  by  a  row  of  dummies,  which  were 
made  to  pop  up  suddenly  from  the  ground  at  short  range, 
while  on  the  line  of  march  from  one  position  to  another, 
and  combated  by  means  of  auxiliary  marks  an  enemy  which 
was  invisible  from  the  guns  themselves.  The  detachments 
were  actually  working  the  guns  for  something  like  six  hours, 
yet  no  fatigue  or  slackening  of  fire  was  noticeable  at  the  close 
of  the  day,  and  so  soldierlike  a  spirit  animated  them  that  they 
declined  to  accept  the  assistance  which  the  sparegunners  would 
have  lent  them  on  active  service.  We  have  learnt,  there- 
fore, that  the  quality  of  the  British  gunner  has  not  dete- 
riorated, in  spite  of  short  service  and  gloomy  murmurs 
indulged  in  too  readily,  as  far  at  least  as  the  artillery  is  con- 
cerned. It  will  be  apparent,  too,  that,  in  spite  of  the  absence 
of  cordite  and  the  presence  of  the  familiar  smoke,  much  which 
could  not  but  interest  soldiers  was  accomplished.  The 
battery  fired,  with  an  accuracy  which  was  as  complete  in 
the  evening  as  when  it  began  to  shoot,  as  many  rounds  as  in 
all  probability  such  a  unit  will  ever  be  called  upon  to  dis- 
charge in  war.  It  moved  into  as  many  positions  as  it  is 
likely  to  have  to  take  up  even  in  the  most  shifting  of 
engagements,  and  it  tested  and  changed  its  aim  at  and  on 
to  a  greater  variety  of  objectives  than  one  day's  fighting 
will  ever  call  for.  The  carriages,  the  brakes,  the  elevating 
gear,  the  wheels,  and  the  pieces  themselves  all  survived  the 
strain  triumphantly,  and  had  the  spare  numbers  been  called 
in,  detachments  could  have  been  found  which  would  have 
exhausted  another  1,000  rounds  with  ease,  had  such  a 
demand  been  made  upon  them.  It  can  hardly,  therefore, 
be  fairly  said  that  the  practice  was  merely  pour  rire,  or  that 
those  officers  whose  zeal  carried  them  at  their  own  expense 
to  Devonshire  got  nothing  for  their  money.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  when  soldiers  study  their  profession  they  want  to 
do  so  under  circumstances  which  will  aid  them  in  making 
deductions  as  to  what  they  may  look  for  in  the  presence  of 
the  enemy.  All  foreign  nations  will  fight  in  the  future 
with  smokeless  powder,  and  it  is  with  smokeless  powder, 
and  more  especially  with  that  variety  of  it  termed  cordite 
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which  we  have  adopted,  that  our  officers  wish  to  become 
acquainted.  The  disappointment  felt  by  all  at  its  absence 
was,  therefore,  necessarily  keen.  An  element  of  scornful 
mirth  at  the  helplessness  of  some  official  or  other  who 
watches  (or  sleeps  at  its  post)  over  our  ordnance  arrange- 
ments naturally  t  inged  the  feeling  ;  yet  is  it  an  exaggeration 
to  term  that  a  fiasco  which  was  full  of  instruction  for  those 
who  witnessed  it,  and  which  decided  the  main  question 
concerning  which  the  trial  had  been  set  on  foot. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

AS  was  to  be  expected,  the  closing  of  the  Indian  Mints 
has  induced  President  Cleveland  to  delay  no  further 
in  calling  Congress  together,  and,  accordingly,  a  proclama- 
tion has  been  issued  summoning  an  extraordinary  Session 
for  the  7th  of  next  month.  The  general  inference  is  that 
the  President  has  satisfied  himself  that  he  will  have  a 
majority  for  his  proposal  to  repeal  the  Sherman  Act.  And, 
so  far  as  the  House  of  Representatives  is  concerned,  the 
inquiries  made  by  two  of  the  New  York  newspapers  seem 
to  prove  that  he  will.  When  the  elections  were  held  it  was 
understood  that  in  both  Houses  the  Silver  party  had  a 
majority;  but  it  would  appear  now  that  the  experience  of 
the  past  few  months  has  converted  a  considerable  number 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Of  course,  the  Silver 
party  will  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost,  and  it  is  possible 
that  some  of  the  converts  may  be  reconverted  ;  but  the  pro- 
bability appears  at  present  to  be  that  there  will  be  a 
majority  for  repeal  in  the  House.  As  regards  the  Senate 
there  is  much  more  doubt.  In  the  United  States  it  appears 
to  be  believed  that  there  is  a  majority  of  two  for  repeal ; 
but  if  one  "of  those  were  to  change  his  mind,  it  is  evident 
that  there  would  be  a  deadlock.  At  all  events  it  is  clear 
that  the  struggle  in  the  Senate  will  be  protracted  and 
doubtful.  The  Silver  party  is  putting  forth  all  its  influence, 
and  it  has  been  so  successful  in  the  past  that  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  underrate  its  efforts  now.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  those  who  belong  to  it,  the  arguments  they  can 
adduce  are  unquestionably  weighty.  If  gold  is  to  become 
the  only  standard  of  value  in  ail  civilized  countries,  gold 
may  be  expected  to  become  more  and  more  scarce  as  time 
goes  cn,  and  consequently  it  is  to  be  feared  that  prices  will 
fall  even  below  what  they  are  at  present.  But  the  farmers 
throughout  the  United  States  complain  that  even  now 
prices  are  so  low  that  agriculture  is  unprofitable.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  Congress  could  be  induced  to  adopt  silver  as 
the  standard  of  value,  there  would  immediately  be  an 
enormous  rise  in  nominal  prices.  Silver  is  worth  little 
more  than  half  what  it  is  appraised  at  by  the  Sherman 
Act,  and  consequently  if  silver  were  to  become  the  standard, 
and  gold  were  to  be  allowed  to  go,  prices  in  the  United 
States  would  be  nearly  doubled.  That  is  a  very  alluring 
prospect  for  a  party  that  is  always  crying  out  for  cheap  and 
plentiful  money.  All  experience  shows  that  wages  do  not 
rise  as  rapidly  as  prices  when  money  becomes  plentiful  and 
cheap.  The  outlook  for  the  farmer,  then,  would  be  a  great 
rise  in  the  prices  of  his  commodities,  and  a  much  smaller 
and  more  gradual  rise  in  the  wages  he  would  have  to  pay. 
Furthermore,  if  silver  were  the  standard,  his  debts  would 
be  cut  down  nearly  one  half.  If  the  Sherman  Act  is  re- 
pealed and  silver  ceases  to  be  a  standard  of  value 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  all  debts  will  have  to  be  paid 
in  gold,  and  gold,  as  already  said,  is  likely  to  rise  in  pur- 
chasing power.  The  burden  of  debt  will  therefore,  in  all 
probability,  become  heavier  and  heavier.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  silver  were  the  standard,  the  burden  of  debt  would 
be  cut  down  by  nearly  a  half,  and  the  loss  would  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  agricultural  classes  to  the  capitalist  classes. 
In  Colorado  and  other  parts  of  the  West  the  Silver  party 
is  already  proclaiming  that  if  the  Sherman  Act  is  repealed 
it  will  be  impossible  for  the  farmers  and  traders  and  the 
municipalities  and  States  of  the  West  to  fulfil  their  obliga- 
tions. An  application  has  even  been  made  to  the  Governor 
of  Colorado,  requesting  him  to  call  a  special  Session  of  the 
•State  Legislature,  to  suspend  for  a  while  the  legal  processes 
for  the  recovery  of  debt.  Of  course  the  Governor  has  re- 
fused to  accede;  but  the  application  shows  how  clearly 
the  leaders  of  the  Silver  party  perceive  the  kind  of  argu- 
ment that  is  likely  to  tell  with  tho  farmers  throughout 
the  West  and  South,  and  how  ready  they  are  to  use  it 
effectively.    That  they  will  be  beaten  in  the  long  run 


seems  inevitable.  One  can  hardly  believe  that  so  shrewd1 
and  practical  a  people  as  the  Americans  will  continue  a 
system  so  mischievous  as  that  which  is  now  plunging 
them  in  crisis.  If  so,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  silver- 
producing  States  and  Territories  will  suffer  severely.  Many 
of  the  mines  will  probably  have  to  be  closed,  and  even  those 
that  continue  working  will  make  little  profit.  Workpeople 
will  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  wages  will  be  lowered, 
and  it  is  natural  to  presume  that  the  number  of  failures 
will  be  greatly  increased.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
troubles  of  this  kind  throughout  the  West  will  intensify  the 
crisis  by  adding  to  distrust  and  making  people  apprehensive 
of  further  troubles.  Although,  then,  the  wise  course  un- 
doubtedly is  that  recommended  by  President  Cleveland,  it* 
immediate  result  will  probably  be  widespread  distress  in  the 
West,  and  consequently  an  increase  of  distrust  and  appre- 
hension. 

The  money  market  is  quite  inactive,  and  rates  have  fallen 
to  about  i£  per  cent,  for  discount,  and  about  }7  per  cent,  for- 
day-to-day  loans.  Although  some  gold  has  been  taken 
during  the  week  for  Canada,  the  impression  is  strong  in  the 
City  that  the  Canadian  demand  will  not  be  very  large,  and 
that  the  United  States  will  not  be  able  to  withdraw  gold 
until  the  exports  of  grain  begin  on  a  large  scale.  The 
argument  is  that  in  the  present  crisis  important  financial 
houses  in  the  United  States  will  not  care  to  incur  liabilities 
in  London,  and  that,  even  if  they  did,  they  would  find  it 
very  difficult  to  discount  their  bills.  Therefore,  the  belief 
is  general  that  money  will  continue  plentiful  and  cheap  for 
some  time  to  come. 

There  has  been  a  sharp  rise  in  silver  this  week  to  34f 
per  ounce.    The  buying  has  been  chiefly  on  American' 
account,  the  explanation  offered  being  that  certain  great 
operators  are  trying  to  "  corner "  the  Treasury,  so  as  to  J 
compel  it  to  buy  at  high  figures  until  the  Sherman  Act  is-  J 
repealed.    The  general  opinion  is  that  the  Sherman  Act 
will  be  repealed ;  but  the  Silver  party  is  putting  forward  jl 
all  its  strength,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  struggle  will  ; 
be  bitter  and  prolonged.    While,  however,  silver  has  risen,. 
Rupee-paper  has  moved  but  little,  and  the  demand  for  . 
India  Council  drafts  is  very  small.    There  were  loud  com-  , 
plaints  amongst  the  Eastern  banks,  and  also  in  India  last 
week,  because  the  India  Council  sold  below  is.  qd.    Much  | 
interest  was  felt  as  to  what  it  would  do  on  Wednesday, 
when  it  offered  for  tender  50  lakhs  of  rupees.    It  is  im-  j 
possible,  however,  to  gather  anything  as  regards  its  future  / 
policy  from  its  action  on  Wednesday,  for  there  were  practi-  ; 
cally  only  two  tenders,  one  for  10,000  rupees  at  is.  3^.  , 
per  rupee,  which  was  allotted  in  full,  the  other  for  2\  lakhs  ! 
at  is.  3§rf.  per  rupee,  which  was  declined.    Nothing,  how- 
ever, can  be  inferred  from  that,  for  it  was  in  the  highest 
degree  unlikely  that  the  Council  would  put  down  its  price^ 
for  the  sake  of  selling  about  one-twentieth  part  of  what 
was  offered  for  tender. 

The  tenders  for  the  London  County  Council  loan  were; 
disappointing.  The  loan  was  for  a  million  and  a  half,  bear- 
ing interest  at  2^  per  cent.,  and  the  minimum  price  fixed 
was  89.  At  one  time  the  new  stock  was  dealt  in  at  a  pre- 
mium of  2,  but  the  price  obtained  was  only  89X  16s.,  or  a 
premium  of  barely  16s.  It  is  said  that  the  low  price  was- 
due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  announcement  by  the  India, 
Council  of  a  sterling  loan  bearing  3  per  cent,  for  1,300,000?. 
As  this  was  a  much  smaller  amount  than  had  been  expected,, 
the  announcement  was  received  very  favourably. 

The  Stock  Exchange  is  utterly  stagnant  and  despondent. 
It  is  to  be  recollected,  of  course,  that  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  was  closed  on  Tuesday  (Independence  Day),  and 
that  the  London  Stock  Exchange  was  closed  on  Thursday,, 
in  honour  of  the  Royal  wedding ;  but,  though  that  added 
to  the  stagnation,  it  did  not  cause  it.  Every  one  now  sees 
that  the  closing  of  the  Indian  Mints  has  increased  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  United  States.  Probably  it  will  compel  Con- 
gress to  repeal  the  Sherman  Act.  But  it  is  evident  that 
the  mere  repeal  wall  not  put  an  end  to  the  crisis.  There 
must  be  a  completion  of  the  liquidation  of  bad  business  that 
is  going  on,  and  that  must  be  attended  by  numerous  failures. 
The  closing  of  the  Mints,  too,  has  compelled  many  of  the 
mines  in  the  Western  States  to  stop  working.  The  fall  in 
silver  likewise  has  inflicted  heavy  losses  upon  great  operators 
in  Germany,  where  there  are  reported  to  be  very  serious 
difficulties.  The  Paris  Bourse  is  depressed  by  the  rioting, 
the  approach  of  the  elections,  and,  of  course,  also  by  the 
fall  in  silver.  The  Spanish  loan  has  been  a  failure,  and  the 
crisis  in  Spain  is  deepening.    Matters  are  very  bad  also  in 
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Italy.  The  crisis  in  Australia  continues,  and  the  trade  with 
China,  Japan,  and  the  Straits  Settlements  is  utterly 
paralysed.  At  home  the  depression  in  agriculture  is 
growing  worse,  and  we  are  threatened  with  a  great  strike 
in  the  coal  trade. 

According  to  the  Times,  British  crops  have,  without  a 
single  exception,  become  worse  during  June.  The  condition 
of  wheat  is  reported  to  be  only  82-1,  a  falling  off  of  7^  per 
cent,  compared  with  the  1st  of  July  last  year,  when,  it 
will  be  recollected,  the  crops  were  very  bad.  The  condition 
of  barley  is  73-8,  a  falling  off  of  21  per  cent. ;  that  of  oats, 
So'4,  a  falling  off  of  12  per  cent.;  potatoes,  87-6,  a  falling 
off  of  7  per  cent.;  grass,  43*9,  a  falling  off  of  over  35  per 
•cent.,  and  so  on.  Beans  are  over  23  per  cent,  worse,  peas 
nearly  14  per  cent,  worse,  and  hops  nearly  19  per  cent, 
worse.  Altogether,  the  agricultural  outlook  is  most  gloomy, 
and  is  seriously  aggravating  all  the  other  depressing  in- 
fluences. 


As  the  Stock  Exchange  was  closed  on  Thursday,  we 
make  our  usual  comparisons  this  week  between  the  closing 
•on  "Wednesday  and  the  closing  on  the  preceding  Thursday. 
Indian  Rsupee-paper  closed  at  69  J,  a  rise  compared  with  the 
preceding  Thursday  of  § .  But  the  stocks  which  depend  for 
value  upon  the  price  of  silver  have  all  fallen  further.  Thus 
the  Four  per  Cent.  Consolidated  Mortgage  bonds  of  the 
Denver  and  Bio  Grande  Bailway  Company  closed  on  Wed- 
nesday at  79^,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday 
-of  as  much  as  4 ;  and  Denver  Preference  shares  closed  at 
37^,  a  fall  of  z\.  Mexican  Central  Four  per  Cent,  bonds 
closed  at  52^,  a  fall  of  1.  Consols,  on  the  other  hand, 
advanced,  as  money  has  become  very  plentiful  and  cheap. 
'They  closed  on  Wednesday  at  98^-^,  a  rise  compared  with 
the  preceding  Thursday  of  \,  and  Indian  Sterling  Three  per 
Cents  closed  at  99J,  a  rise  of  |.  The  new  Indian  sterling 
loan  is  for  a  much  smaller  amount  than  had  been  antici- 
pated, and,  as  it  is  intended  to  pay  off  liabilities  that  are 
falling  due,  it  does  not  add  to  the  debt  of  the  country. 
Australian  Government  bonds  are  all  decidedly  lower  on  the 
week.  New  South  Wales  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cents  closed 
on  Wednesday  at  91^,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday  of  1 ;  New  Zealand  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cents 
closed  at  93^,  also  a  fall  of  1 ;  and  New  Zealand  Three  and 
a  Halfs  closed  at  83^,  a  fall  of  if.  Australian  bank  shares 
have  also  given  way  further.  Those  of  the  Bank  of  New 
South  Wales  closed  at  42,  a  fall  of  as  much  as  4  ;  and  the 
shares  of  the  Bank  of  Australasia  closed  at  62,  a  fall  of  2^. 
Home  Railway  stocks  are  likewise  lower.  Great  Western 
closed  on  Wednesday  at  158,  a  fall  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding Thursday  of  1  ;  Midland  closed  at  156,  also  a  fall  of 
1,  and  North-Eastern  closed  at  155 ^,  a  fall  of  The 
Argentine  market  has  been  likewise  weak.  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Rcsario  Ordinary  closed  on  Wednesday  at  55-7,  a  fall 
compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  2,  and  Central 
Argentine  closed  at  57,  a  fall  of  1  ;  but  Buenos  Ayres 
Great  Southern  closed  at  102-3,  a  YlSQ  °f  3-  International 
securities  are  for  the  most  part  lower.  French  Rentes 
closed  on  Wednesday  at  96I,  a  fall,  allowing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest,  of  \.  Spanish  Fours  closed  at  62^,  a 
fell,  also  allowing  for  the  payment  of  the  interest,  of  2^. 


TYPES  OF  NOSES. 

THE  great  importance  of  the  profile  has  been  recognized 
from  very  early  times.  Since  there  are  two  sides  to 
the  face,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  number  of  people  who 
can  see  a  man  in  profile  is  the  double  of  those  who  can 
behold  him  full  face.  Not  only  is  it  easier  to  draw  a 
profile,  it  is  also  the  legitimate  way  of  representing  a 
face  in  pure  bas-relief,  and  it  has  the  great  advantage, 
especially  in  regard  to  coins,  of  being  more  generally 
recognizable.  The  chief  fault  in  this  kind  of  portraiture 
is  that  the  eye  is  necessarily  only  partly  shown;  a  want 
which  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Assyrians  ingeniously 
met  by  placing  a  full-face  eye  in  the  side-face  portrait, 
giving  a  unique  expression,  appealing  more  to  the  imagina- 
tion than  to  fact.  But  the  real  secret  of  the  preference  for 
profiles  shown  in  all  ages  is,  that  it  is  the  one  view  of  the 
face  that  does  justice  to  the  nose.  No  feature  more  dis- 
tinctly helps  to  shape  the  face.  The  eyes  may  be  more 
important  as  to  absolute  beauty,  or  as  to  giving  expression 
to  the  feeling  of  the  moment ;  but  the  nose,  as  it  were, 


insists  on  determining  the  relative  positions  of  the  features. 
It  is  the  lack  of  a  nose  that  gives  to  a  skull  the  terrible  air 
of  mocking  unreality  which  affrights  the  unaccustomed 
gaze.  Napoleon  I.  recognized  the  nose  as  an  index  of 
character;  he  liked  a  man  with  "plenty"  of  nose,  and 
it  was  not  till  he  met  with  our  own  Iron  Duke  that 
he  got  a  nose  beyond  his  calculations,  and  which  yet 
proved  him  only  too  well  to  be  in  the  right  in  attribut- 
ing courage  and  determination  to  the  possessor.  There 
are,  however,  many  varieties  of  Roman  nose,  and  a  mere 
hook  like  a  sickle  displays  more  energy,  and  perhaps 
temper,  than  the  kinds  that  seem  combined  with  Grecian 
outlines.  If  the  arch  is  high  up,  it  is  said  to  denote  a 
power  of  fighting  for  the  interests  of  others.  This  is  a  rare 
form,  betokening  a  rare  quality,  and  it  is  generally  the 
result  of  generations  of  gentle  training  and  consideration 
for  the  welfare  of  those  around.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  feminine 
form  of  Roman  nose,  and  it  is  seldom  seen  in  a  man  unless 
he  inherits  it  direct  from  his  mother  along  with  the  self- 
denying  traits  of  character  indicated  by  it.  The  commonest 
Roman  form  has  the  arch  about  the  centre  of  the  nose,  and 
this  shows  the  well-known  ancient  Roman  talent  of  holding 
on  to  one's  own.  Men  thus  gifted  make  good  soldiers  and 
active  generals,  but  rash  citizens.  When  women  have  this 
kind  well  developed,  they  are  very  properly  described  as 
having  "  a  great  deal  of  character."  The  delicate  Grecian 
nose  is  not  often  seen  in  England ;  and  perhaps  this  is  for- 
tunate, if  it  is  the  indication  of  the  character  that  cannot 
exert  itself  in  opposition  to  its  tastes.  No  doubt  a  great 
deal  of  selfishness  is  found  with  the  straight  nose,  together 
with  a  lazy  love  of  peace  that  may  cause  a  sort  of  passive 
kindness  of  behaviour.  Therefore,  if  the  disposition  is  good 
and  well  balanced,  a  straight  nose  warrants  that  kindness 
and  peacefulness  will  be  exercised  in  daily  life.  Here  is 
the  cause  of  the  "gentle  influence  "  so  often  found  with  this 
feminine  type  of  beauty ;  for  the  character  calmly  follows 
its  bent,  ,  and,  being  good,  it  does  good  unaware,  simply 
because  it  cannot  oppose  its  own  desires. 

Writers  on  rhinology  are  pretty  well  agreed  so  far  ;  but 
when  the  nose  is  of  a  composite  type,  the  authorities 
become  at  once  vague  and  dogmatic.  Tennyson  might 
admire  the  nose 

tip-tilted  like  a  flower ; 

but  the  handful  of  qualities  it  indicates  are  scarcely  poetic. 
Inquisitive,  mean,  and  shrewd  are  hard  terms,  yet  they  are 
to  be  found  in  the  little  book  by  Eden  Warwick  which  was 
lately  reprinted,  and  which  requires  many  grains  of  salt  from 
the  reader.  To  balance  these  undesirable  faculties  in  men  and 
women  the  snub  confers  wit,  and  when  it  has  a  "  blob  "  at 
the  end,  thought  is  added  to  its  other  powers.  Who  would 
not  sacrifice  "  poor,  pale,  fleeting  "  beauty  to  be  sure  of  the 
much  rarer  treasures  of  wit  and  thoughtfulness  1  Indecision 
and  weakness  nevertheless  lurk  within  the  blob  itself,  and 
we  are  warned  not  to  commit  our  affairs  to  those  who  pos- 
sess enub  noses,  as  they  will  certainly  yield  to  what  they 
consider  fate.  There  does  seem  to  be  some  truth  in  certain 
forms  of  big  blobs  meaning  a  power  of  thought ;  but  with 
many  people  this  quality  is  so  useless  that  with  them 

Thinking  is  but  an  idle  waste  of  thought. 

Men  of  action  to  whom  promptness  is  necessary  frequently 
have  a  nose  whose  tip  is  firm  and  rounded,  but  without  any 
enlargement.  Perhaps  the  phrase  "  to  follow  your  nose  "  is 
mysteriously  based  upon  this  active  type. 

Delightful  and  strange  are  the  ways  of  the  ihinologists  of 
the  middle  ages,  their  methods  being  not  unlike  the  analo- 
gies between  diseases  and  their  remedies  employed  by  the 
"  medicine  "  men  of  savage  tribes.  Because  they  considered 
an  ox  was  not  bilious,  whatever  that  may  mean,  thick-nosed 
folk  must  needs  be  "  idle  in  their  affairs."  And  one  with  a 
nose  like  unto  a  pig  shall  not  understand  "  doctrinal  dis- 
tinctions." He  who  has  a  long  and  thin  nose  "  like  a  bird 
at  the  end  "  shall  have  "  a  bird's  manners."  This  points  to 
a  natural  gift  for  hopping,  pecking,  singing,  and  flying. 
Such  a  nose  would  make  the  fortune  of  any  aeronaut,  and 
parachutes  would  be  left  nowhere  as  the  gifted  being  grace- 
fully perched  on  a  neighbouring  tree  at  pleasure.  People 
with  open  nostrils  are  inclined  to  mathematics,  if  also 
wrathful  by  nature,  but  they  are  not  obliged  to  be  either 
mathematical  or  irate,  for  they  have  the  choice  of  being 
magnanimous  instead.  One  and  all  are  agreed  that  woman 
must  not  be  judged  as  harshly  as  man,  and  that  she  is  alto- 
gether gentler  and  more  easily  pacified.   The  Wild  Women 
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were  not  then  invented,  and  it  is  instructive  to  observe 
that  ladies'  noses  have  become  more  irregular  in  shape  as 
their  affectation  of  masculine  energy  has  grown.  Grecian 
noses  have  gone  out  of  fashion. 

The  shape  of  this  interesting  feature  belongs  rather  to 
racial  than  individual  types,  while  merely  slight  modifica- 
tions indicate  personal  characteristics.  Fortunately  these 
modifications  are  alike  in  each  nation,  and  by  observing  pro- 
files  on  ancient  coins  or  statues  we  can  rebuild  the  main 
characteristics  of  a  race,  and  supply  gaps  in  history  in  a 
scientific  manner.  Imagination  here  becomes  a  slave,  and 
fetches  up  every  tiny  bit  of  information  hoarded  by  its 
fellow-servant  memory.  Our  English  noses  betray  the  mix- 
ture of  races  in  our  nation.  The  high  Norman  arch,  the 
enduring  Saxon,  the  inquisitive  easy-going  German  snub, 
the  delicate  Grecian  profile  of  the  natures  that  love  their 
own  way,  are  seen  everywhere,  varied  indefinitely  with  in- 
dividual traits.  It  has  come  to  be  supposed  that  a  Roman 
nose  is  patrician,  and  belongs  to  the  rich.  Certainly  the 
energy  it  betokens  often  leads  to  a  rise  in  life,  whereas  the 
shapeless  kind  is  much  met  with  amongst  the  moderately 
poor.  Bishops  formerly  had  long  and  thoughtful  noses,  for 
they  had  time  to  shape  them,  as  they  did  not  attain  to  epis- 
copal dignity  till  a  ripe  old  age.  Our  modern  and  younger 
lords  spiritual  have  a  shorter  and  more  active  type,  and  are 
presumably  chosen  for  their  efficiency  in  action.  Their  lives 
are  chronicles  of  active  service  in  the  Church  militant.  A 
curious  fact  is  the  congregating  together  of  certain  kinds  of 
noses  in  different  towns.  The  prevailing  character  of  the 
country  town  and  its  neighbourhood  can  be  easily  caught 
by  observing  the  noses  assembled  on  a  market  day.  The 
Northerners  have  longer,  or  else  more  hooked,  noses  than 
the  more  easy-going  Southrons.  Whole  congregations  will 
have  a  type  of  nose  in  common,  and  the  preacher  will  be 
found  to  have  a  more  commanding  form  of  the  same  kind. 
In  the  same  way  various  types  are  found  among  different 
professions,  accentuated  in  the  leaders  of  each  profession. 
If  a  proper  military  nose  is  seen  on  a  clergyman's  face,  he 
must  have  left  the  army  to  enter  the  Church  late  in  life. 
Bat  the  military  nose  is  never  seen  amongst  barristers,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  kind  of  study  required  for  the 
higher  branches  of  the  law  is  repugnant  to  the  man  of 
prompt  action.  However,  if  we  compare  the  noses  of  smart 
young  officers  in  the  army  and  navy  with  the  cherished 
family  portraits  belonging  to  the  good  old  times  when 
patronage  was  the  key  to  the  services,  the  extraordinary 
alteration  in  the  nose  will  not  fail  to  attract  attention.  It 
is  not  so  clear-cut,  and  is  very  often  shorter  and  much 
thicker  at  the  end.  Such  is  the  result  of  being  obliged  to 
think  more  whilst  young,  or  at  least  to  cram  for  examina- 
tions at  various  periods.  Among  modern  heroes,  youthful 
celebrities,  kings  and  princes,  the  same  general  alteration 
can  be  observed. 

A  nose  viewed  from  the  front  shows  the  covering  of  the 
nostrils  like  two  wings  more  or  less  spread.  If  these  ex- 
tend very  much,  it  is  considered  to  be  a  sign  of  great 
reserve,  and  with  second-rate  intellects  it  shows  causeless 
secrecy.  Sometimes  there  is  a  broad  ridge  all  the  way 
down  the  bridge.  This  is  very  rare,  and  Lavater  con- 
sidered that  it  showed  superior  faculties.  Amongst  English 
people  it  indicates  at  least  strong  faculties,  together  with 
much  modesty  of  self-judgment.  But  if  the  nose  is  too 
short — that  is,  less  than  one-third  of  the  face — this  very 
strength  turns  into  awkward  obstinacy.  Considering  the 
great  importance  of  this  feature,  it  is  surprising  how  seldom 
a  poet  or  prose  writer  ventures  to  include  an  exact  descrip- 
tion of  it  in  the  list  of  any  heroine's  perfections.  It  seems 
to  be  one  of  those  things  "  more  easily  imagined  than  de- 
scribed." In  consequence,  a  true  heroine  appears  to  be  all 
eyes.  To  be  sure,  she  has  two  eyes  and  only  one  nose. 
The  polite  old  authorities  set  down  that  women's  noses  had 
very  little  character,  so  perhaps  not  much  is  lost  in  ignoring 
them.  Heroes,  on  the  contrary,  have  generally  a  remark- 
able profile,  and  frequently  only  one  eye  is  mentioned, 
whether  the  right  or  the  left  eye  is  not  detailed. 
By  the  nose  we  discover  race  and  turn  of  character,  family 
descent,  sex,  rank,  and  profession.  It  is  like  a  sign-post 
with  six  indicators,  or  like  a  riddle  with  half  a  dozen 
correct  answers.  If  all  the  points  are  in  well-balanced 
perfection,  an  ideal  nose  will  be  the  result.  But  the 
chances  are  much  more  than  six  to  one  that  one  point  or 
another  shall  differ  from  the  ideal.  A  man  may  bo  like 
the  type  of  a,  race  to  which  he  does  not  belong  by  descent 
but  by  turn  of  character;   or  he  may  have  a  dainty 


feminine  nose,  and  be  unable  to  call  his  soul  his  own  ;  or 
his  rank  may  be  above  or  beneath  his  nasal  powers.  In 
each  case  a  slight  modification  of  shape  betrays  him.  A 
long  nose  is  considered  to  foretell  long  life,  and,  although 
this  is  not  absolutely  true,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  nose  increases 
in  length  with  years,  and  a  snub  nose  tries  with  some  suc- 
cess to  become  Roman  about  the  age  of  ninety.  The  snub 
noses  are  said  to  indicate  curiosity,  because  children  have 
them,  and  also  possess  unbounded  curiosity.  There  may  be 
some  truth  in  this,  for  the  few  babies  who  have  tiny  hooks 
instead  of  pugs  show  gravity  instead  of  the  healthy  happy 
gaiety  of  curiosity  proper  alone  to  childhood.  No  disguise: 
is  simpler  than  a  false  nose.  Imagine  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  with  Kosciuszko's  snub !  Such  a  disguise  would, 
be  intolerably  perfect,  and  possibly  perfectly  intolerable. 
No  dignity  is  more  easily  conferred  upon  a  face  than  by  a 
handsome  well-proportioned  nose.  It  may  be  said  to  speak 
for  itself  as  it  makes  its  royal  way  through  the  world. 


M.  MOUNET-SULLY'S  "HAMLET"— THE  THEATRES. 

IT  is  not  necessary  to  specify  the  number  of  great  Euro- 
pean actors  living  in  order  to  include  M.  Mounet-Sully 
among  them,  although  his  own  modesty,  as  those  who  know 
him  well  know,  might  disclaim  even  such  an  inclusion. 
His  Hamlet  was  given  the  other  night  at  Drury  Lane  under 
some  difficulties,  which,  however,  need  not  affect  our  esti- 
mate of  it.  It  has  been  well  said  by  an  English  critic  wha 
has  every  right  to  speak  with  authority  of  the  European 
stage,  that  a  distinguishing  mark  of  M.  Mounet-Sully's 
acting,  in  whatever  part  he  undertakes,  is  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  he  grasps  and  holds  to  his  own  concep- 
tion of  the  character.  Now,  his  Hamlet  cannot  be  that 
of  the  English  or  the  German  stage.  Circumstances 
make  that  impossible,  in  spite  of  the  actor's  close  and* 
devoted  study  of  Shakspeare.  He  has  to  work  with  the 
materials  given  him  by  the  French  adapters,  and  what 
he  does  with  those  materials  is  really  the  question. 
He  infuses  into  them  much  more  of  Shakspeare's  spirit 
than  could  be  infused  by  any  actor  who  lacked  genius. 
He  is  tender,  passionate,  princely,  and  yet  at  times  so 
carried  away  by  the  storm  and  stress  of  imagination  that  a 
first,  or  hasty,  judgment  may  be  excused  in  mistaking  the 
deep  and  complete  emotion  for  an  outburst  of  violence. 
The  unswerving  adherence  to  a  conception  of  the  part 
as  it  is  put  before  him  has  to  be  remembered.  One  would' 
like  to  dwell  lovingly  on  the  sequence  with  which  this 
conception  is  carried  out.  But  it  is  here  necessary  to 
select  only  a  few  points,  and  of  these  one  may  note 
specially  the  treatment  of  Ophelia,  a  noble  treatment  of  a 
light  woman  (as  indeed  she  is,  according  to  the  story  of 
Saxo-Grammaticus) — the  fine  idea  that  the  directions  to  the 
players  are  inspired  at  first  impulse  by  a  desire  to  bring 
the  matter  home  to  the  King  by  every  resource  of  acting — 
and  the  insistence  of  the  underlying  notion  that  he  who 
plays  with  madness,  being  himself  excitable,  vacillating, 
easily  moved,  even  to  dangerous  moods,  plays  a  very 
perilous  game.  For  the  rest,  in  this  brief  reference  to  a 
singularly  fine  performance,  both  in  thought  and  deed,  even 
from  M.  Mounet-Sully,  it  is  needless  to  add  that  every  power 
of  voice  and  gesture  which  genius  and  art  can  give  is  em 
ployed  without  overstepping  the  modesty  of  nature,  and  wit 
the  result  that  the  actor  leaves  one  much  more  to  think  o 
than  can  be  expressed  with  "  the  readiness  "  that  "  is  all.'r 
It  has  been  obvious  for  some  time  past  that  the  onl 
practicable  policy  for  the  Adelphi  management  was 
return  to  the  crude  form  of  melodrama  for  which  th 
theatre  is  famous,  and  it  was  no  doubt  with  this  end  i 
view  that  Mr.  Henry  Pettitt  wrote  A  Woman's  Revenge  fo 
Messrs.  Gatti's  theatre.  Previous  tinkerings  of  plays  b 
writers  of  melodrama,  with  the  object  of  introducing 
"  psychological "  interest,  if  they  have  not  shown  the  im 
possibility  of  welding  other  material  with  the  rough  texture 
of  Adelphi  work,  have  amply  demonstrated  the  unfitness 
ot  habitual  melodramatic  writers  for  any  such  task.  Mr 
Pettitt's  virtue  as  a  playwright  is,  that  he  is  an  expert  in  a 
particular  style  of  work,  and  never  tries  to  go  above  or 
beyond  it.  He  knows  exactly  what  Adelphi  audiences 
want,  and  he  is  not  ashamed  to  give  it  to  them  nakedly 
and  without  apologetic  decoration,  and  in  that  respect  he 
must  be  accounted  a  more  consistent  craftsman  than  others, 
who  deface  the  homely  stuff  with  incongruous  ornament*- 
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tion.  Here  he  has  complied  with  the  conditions  of  his 
calling  by  a  careful  abstention  from  unwelcome  novelty. 
Without  being  exactly  like  any  other  play  in  particular,  it 
resembles  them  all  in  general,  and  especially  we  are  not 
affronted  by  any  originality  in  characterization,  or,  indeed, 
by  any  characterization  at  all,  worthy  of  the  name. 
Lawyers  are  seldom  popular  on  the  stage — we  might 
go  so  far  as  to  say  never  in  melodrama ;  and  we  sup- 
pose it  is  for  that  reason  that  our  somewhat  empty 
hero  is  made  an  artist  as  well  as  a  barrister,  since 
bhe  leading  incident  in  the  play  requires  that  he  shall 
address  a  criminal  court  in  the  latter  capacity.  It  must 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that  either  his  wealth,  his 
artistic  proficiency,  or  the  qualities  which  have  enabled  him, 
after  he  has  lost  his  money,  to  make  for  himself  a  leading 
position  at  the  Bar,  prevent  him  from  being  a  highly 
commonplace  young  man.  And  as  such  a  person  Mr.  Charles 
Warner  represents  him.  Mr.  Charles  Cartwright  played 
admirably  as  the  guilty  solicitor;  Mr.  Herbert  Flem- 
ming  was  a  noisy  first  villain ;  Miss  Gertrude  Kingston 
»ave  us  one  of  her  customary  adventuresses  with  skill 
and  judgment ;  Miss  Elizabeth  Robins  was  far  from 
bappy  as  the  heroine  ;  and  Miss  Fanny  Brough  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Williams  made  the  low-comedy  lovers  as  little 
tedious  as  might  be.  Miss  Empsie  Bowman  was  clear  and 
natural  in  the  child's  evidence  scene  from  A  Mans  Shadow ; 
and  Miss  Florence  L.  Forster  gave  a  very  capable  little  piece 
of  acting  in  the  same  scene. 

Remarkable  as  is  the  present  series  of  Lyceum  revivals, 
nothing  is  more  remarkable  about  them  than  the  consum- 
mate judgment  which  has  marked  the  dictation  of  their 
sequence.  Not  only  are  the  individual  works  welcome  to 
old  playgoers  as  reminiscent  illustrations  alike  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Irving  management  and  the  development  and 
maturing  of  the  Irving  genius,  but  their  contrast  and 
variety  are  characterized  by  fine  artistic  discrimination. 
Each  succeeding  impersonation  seems  the  histrionic  com- 
plement of  its  forerunners  until  its  successor  in  a  similar 
way  justifies  the  discretion  of  a  manager  whose  managerial 
policy  is  hardly  less  brilliant  than  his  acting.  To  young 
playgoers,  it  might  have  seemed  impossible  that  the  versa- 
tility of  any  actor  could  find  anything  to  add  to  the 
widely  various  and  comprehensive  beauties  of  such  a 
Becket,  such  a  Dr.  Primrose,  Charles  I.,  Lesurques- 
Dubosc,  Wolsey,  Shylock,  Lear,  as  Mr.  Irving  gives  us; 
pet  beyond  all  these,  absolutely  distinct  from  any  of  them, 
bhe  arch  raillery,  the  delicate  comedy  humours  of  Benedict 
display  him  in  an  entirely  new  light.  Even  to  the  old 
bands  the  ripening  excellence  of  this  admirable  impersona- 
tion comes  with  fresh  delight — not  only  that  of  renewed 
acquaintance  with  an  old  friend,  but  with  the  added  charm 
of  a  more  mellow  and  complete  performance.  No  less 
fascinating  in  her  fresh,  natural,  and  most  musical  render- 
ing of  a  part  offering  no  easy  task  in  the  escape  from  the 
apparently  artificial  nature  of  its  utterances  is  the  Beatrice 
of  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  an  artistic  effort  as  full  of  easy  grace 
and  bright  vivacity  as  ever.  There  are  no  material  altera- 
tions in  the  cast,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  this  fine  comedy 
ever  received  a  more  thoroughly  capable  and  appreciative 
all-round  rendering. 


REVIEWS. 


FRANQUEVILLE'S  JUDICIAL  SYSTEM  OF  ENGLAND.* 

f"pilERE  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  one  English  book,  so  far  as 
we  know,  a  full  and  connected  account  of  English  courts  of 
justice,  their  constitution  and  their  working,  in  every  degree 
from  a  police-court  to  the  House  of  Lords.  It  would  be  a  long 
and  heavy  task  for  a  learned  Englishman  to  undertake,  and 
indeed  there  are  few  lawyers  whose  acquaintance  with  the 
various  forms  and  jurisdictions  of  English  tribunals  is  extensive 
enough  to  make  them  competent  in  every  part  of  the  field.  That 
a  foreigner  should  grapple  with  this  task  would  seem  a  priori 
most  improbable.  That  he  should  accomplish  it  without  many 
and  serious  mistakes  would  seem  all  but  impossible.  When  we 
find  that  this  undertaking  has  in  fact  heen  performed  by  a  French- 
man, and  performed  very  well  (we  do  not  mean  very  well  con- 
sidering that  he  is  not  an  Englishman,  but  so  well  that  learned 
Englishmen  may  envy  his  success),  we  feel  disposed  to  say  that 
in  presence  of  such  a  feat  criticism  is  disarmed,  and  the  re- 

*  Le  systime  judiciaire  de  la  Urnnde-Bretagne.  Par  le  Cte  de 
Franqueville,  Membre  de  l'lnstitut,  &c.  2  vols.  Paris  :  J.  Rothschild. 
1893. 


viewer's  office  reduced  to  a  salute  of  respectful  admiration.  Bub 
this  would  not  be  just  to  the  Count  de  Franqueville,  for  some- 
thing more  than  a  general  approval,  however  cordial,  is  needed 
to  explain  to  English  readers  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity 
of  what  he  has  accomplished.  He  has  not  merely  become  a 
master  of  our  language  and  learnt  how  to  use  English  docu- 
ments and  literary  materials.  Only  a  limited  number,  it  i3 
true,  even  of  educated  natives  in  any  country  know  the  ways 
of  blue,  yellow,  and  white  books,  the  methods  of  working 
with  catalogues  and  books  of  reference  that  save  labour  and 
minimize  errors,  and,  in  short,  what  may  be  called  the  mechan- 
ism of  political  and  historical  scholarship.  Still  it  is  a  matter 
chiefly  of  patience  and  intelligent  labour ;  and  a  Continental 
scholar,  having  once  learnt  this,  might  without  excessive 
trouble  put  together  a  book  on  English  judicial  institutions 
which,  though  it  would  be  of  little  use  to  an  Englishman, 
and  might  in  places  give  a  wrong  impression  to  readers  not  know- 
ing England,  would  on  the  whole  be  of  considerable  use  to  such 
readers,  and  would  have  English  chapter  and  verse  to  show  for 
all  its  categorical  statements.  The  Count  de  Franqueville's  way 
is  another,  a  more  arduous,  and  a  far  more  profitable  one.  He 
has  studied  English  publications,  but  he  has  also,  for  thirty  years 
or  more,  studied  England  and  Englishmen.  He  has  sat  with 
judges  and  seen  how  our  business  is  really  done.  Our  pious 
fictions,  our  constitutional  and  professional  understandings,  have 
no  secrets  for  him.  The  result  is  a  book  which,  besides  digesting 
a  remarkable  mass  of  positive  information,  will  be  of  the  utmost 
value  to  Continental  students  by  putting  them,  as  nearly  as  it  is 
possible  for  articulate  words  to  do  such  a  thing,  in  the  position 
of  a  well-informed  Englishman.  More  than  this,  it  will  be  of 
considerable  value  to  English  historical  students  in  our  children's 
time  if  not  in  our  own.  For  it  sets  down  explicitly,  as  being 
needful  for  the  guidance  of  the  French  reader,  many  things 
which  we  take  for  granted,  and  which  for  that  very  reason  may 
become  obscure  in  a  generation  or  two. 

This  accuracy  of  detail  is  by  no  means  the  only,  perhaps  not 
the  chief,  merit  of  the  Count  de  Franqueville's  book.  However  ^ 
it  is  the  first  thing  of  which  the  reader  wants  to  be  assured,  and 
which  it  is  a  critic's  duty  to  test.  What  we  have  to  report  is 
that  we  have  seldom  met  with  a  book,  even  by  a  native,  describ- 
ing a  complicated  system  in  such  detail  and  containing  so  few 
mistakes.  As  in  the  Count's  previous  work  on  our  Constitution 
and  Parliament,  such  errors  of  description  as  do  occur  seem  to  be 
confined  to  very  small  matters  which  the  author  would  have  been 
fairly  entitled  to  pass  over  altogether.  And  these  may  bo 
excused  by  the  length  of  time  over  which  the  preparation  of  the 
book  must  have  extended.  One  or  two  defects  about  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Courts  of  Justice  which  probably  still  existed  when 
the  author  wrote  his  statements  of  them  have  since  been 
remedied,  and  there  may  be  (we  do  not  say  there  are)  other 
things  which  comparison  with  the  current  Annual  Practice 
would  show  to  be  not  up  to  date  in  1893.  But  we  have 
not  found  anything  that  can  be  called  seriously  wrong  or 
misleading  in  the  practical  part  of  the  work.  We  do  not 
count  a  certain  number  of  misspelt  proper  names  which  may 
be  set  down  to  the  printer,  such  as  Ben  Johnson  for  Ben 
Jonson,  and  Sir  John  Denman  for  Denham.  The  subordinate 
and  introductory  historical  notices  are  not  always  such  as- 
would  satisfy  a  specialist.  We  do  not  nowadays  quote  Anglo- 
Saxon  laws  from  Wilkins,  or  speak  of  the  origin  of  trial  by 
jury  without  mentioning  Brunner.  These  matters,  however, 
are  not  within  the  main  scope  of  the  Count  de  Franqueville's 
work  ;  and  when  we  think  of  the  unscholarly  and  obsolete  stuff 
that  continues  to  be  reprinted  in  law  lexicons  and  text-books  on 
the  responsibility  of  English  gentlemen  learned  in  the  law,  we 
are  almost  ashamed  of  having  alluded  to  such  comparative  trifles. 
It  may  be  less  irrelevant  to  warn  the  Count  de  Franqueville  that 
neither  Brougham,  Campbell,  nor  Macaulay  can  be  considered  a 
safe  authority  on  our  judicial  history.  Not  one  of  those  eminent 
persons  has  ever  been  called  impartial,  though  Macaulay  may  be 
called  accurate  by  comparison  with  Brougham  and  Campbell.  Our 
author's  own  judgment  on  the  present  state  of  the  English  Bench 
is  much  more  important  than  any  of  his  semi-historical  quotations. 
It  is  a  judgment  which  English  lawyers  may  be  proud  to  accept. 
"  Je  crois  qu'il  est  impossible  de  trouver  une  reunion  d'hommes 
ayant  une  plus  haute  valeur  morale."  M.  de  Franqueville  also  has 
a  good  word  for  our  unpaid  magistracy ;  he  thinks  that  as  a  rule 
they  have  no  occasion  to  be  learned  in  the  law,  and  that  their 
work  is  well  enough  done  in  fact. 

One  or  two  topics  are  dealt  with  in  this  book  more  fully  and 
connectedly  than  they  have  been  dealt  with  by  any  English 
writer  in  recent  times.  The  chapter  on  the  course  of  training  for 
the  legal  profession  supplies  a  real  want  not  only  in  the  Con- 
tinental literature  of  the   subject  but  in  our  awn.    M.  de 
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Franqueville  speaks  of  our  singularly  wasteful  and  inefficient 
system  in  this  behalf  (if  system  it  can  be  called)  with  the  dis- 
cretion and  good  taste  of  a  guest  in  a  foreign  country  who  feels 
bound  to  presume  what  he  can  in  favour  of  his  hosts  ;  but  he  does 
not  affect  to  carry  the  politeness  of  a  French  gentleman  so  far  as 
wholly  to  conceal  the  amazement  of  a  French  lawyer  and  scholar. 
He  would  perhaps  have  felt  less  doubtful  about  the  history  of  the 
word  Barrister  if  he  had  consulted  the  passages  collected  under 
it  in  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary.  Another  feature  in  the 
book  which  will  increase  its  utility  for  reference  is  that  Scotland 
and  Ireland  have  not  been  forgotten.  Their  distinct  systems  of 
judicature  receive  not  indeed  such  elaborate  notice  as  that  of 
England,  but  enough  to  preserve  Continental  readers  from  the 
danger  of  supposing  that  what  is  said  of  English  judicial  institu- 
tions can  safely  be  assumed  to  hold  good  of  Scottish  and  Irish 
ones  also. 

The  Count  de  Franqueville,  we  have  said,  is  an  appreciative 
expounder  of  English  judicial  methods.  But  he  is  not  an  Anglo- 
maniac.  He  can  reflect  and  criticize,  and  his  criticisms  are  those 
of  a  practical  observer.  Thus  he  does  not  agree  with  the  common 
statement  that  in  criminal  proceedings  the  prisoner  has  better 
chances  of  acquittal  in  England  than  in  France,  or  at  least  he 
thinks  it  misleading  without  a  good  deal  of  qualification.  Our 
system,  as  is  well  known,  treats  the  trial  not  as  an  inquiry  con- 
ducted by  the  State,  but  as  a  lawsuit  between  the  Crown  and 
the  prisoner.  Accordingly  the  prisoner  has  all  the  benefit  of 
ordinary  forensic  rule  and  custom — if  he  can  use  it.  On  this  if 
M.  de  Franqueville  fastens,  and  his  argument  certainly  deserves 
to  be  heard.  Let  the  prisoner  be  a  man  of  means,  or  well  con- 
nected, and  able  to  employ  counsel,  and  then,  beyond  a  doubt, 
nothing  could  be  more  favourable  to  him ;  the  only  question  is 
whether  favour  to  the  accused  is  not  carried,  in  our  modern 
practice,  rather  beyond  the  limits  of  justice.  But  let  the 
prisoner  be  undefended,  a  man  of  no  means  or  education,  who 
has  probably  never  in  his  life  attempted  to  speak  in  public  or 
to  tell  a  connected  story,  and  does  not  understand  the  nature  or 
order  of  legal  procedure.  How  does  it  stand  with  him  then  ? 
He  is  invited  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, but  he  does  not  know  how  to  set  about  it,  as  indeed 
only  a  minority  of  learned  counsel  really  do.  He  will  want 
to  give  his  own  counter-version  of  the  facts,  and  will  not  un- 
derstand that  at  this  stage  he  may  only  suggest  it  in  the 
form  of  questions.  The  most  likely  result  is  that  he  gets  hope- 
lessly bewildered  and  remains  mute.  It  would  really  be  charity 
•(supposing  him  innocent)  if  the  Court  could  question  him,  and  no 
harm  if  he  were  guilty.  We  do  not,  for  our  part,  believe  that 
any  substantial  miscarriage  of  justice  is  to  be  ascribed  to  this 
cause.  Most  prisoners  are  guilty,  and  among  the  rare  cases  in 
which  an  innocent  man  is  convicted  those  which  turn  on  any 
misapprehension  capable  of  being  removed  oft-hand  are  very  rare 
indeed.  Moreover,  the  prisoner  is  now  free  to  make  a  statement 
in  his  own  way.  Still  the  learned  Frenchman's  point  is  one 
which  he  was  quite  entitled  to  take.  Other  examples  might  be 
found  in  English  law  and  procedure,  if  we  mistake  not,  of  the 
machinery  being  too  fine  for  the  work  it  has  to  do  and  for  the 
hands  available  to  guide  it. 

"We  said  at  the  outset  that  summary  praise  would  not  do 
justice  to  the  Count  de  Franqueville's  industry ;  but  there  is  a 
phrase  in  common  use  enough  for  meritorious  books  produced  by 
English  lawyers,  and  which  we  can  honestly  and  confidently 
apply  to  this  book ;  and  we  think  that,  as  applied  to  a  French 
book,  it  will  not  appear  insignificant.  M.  de  Franqueville  has 
produced  a  work  which  will  henceforth  be  indispensable  to  every 
English  law  library  professing  to  be  tolerably  complete. 


NOVELS.* 

WE  are  not  sure  whether  Mr.  Henry  James  is  poking  fun  at 
his  admirers  in  The  Private  Life,  or  whether  he  is  only 
trying  his  super-subtlest.    Among  a  group  of  chance  companions 

*  The  Private  Life,  §-c.  By  Henry  James.  London  :  Osgood, 
Mcllvaine,  &  Co. 

The  Dictator.  By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.  London :  Chatto  & 
Windus. 

Men  and  Men.    By  V.  S  Simmons.    London  :  Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  &  Co. 
Diogenes'  Sandal.    By  Mrs.  Arthur  Kcnnard.    London  :  Remington 
&  Co. 

Parson  Jones.    By  Florence  Marryat.    London  :  Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co. 
Lydia.    By  Sydney  Christian.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
The   Shadow  of  Desire.    By   Irene  Osgood.    New  York:  Cleveland 
Publishing  Co. 

The  Orchid  Seekers.  By  Ashmorc  Russan  and  Frederick  Boyle.  London  : 
Chapman  A  Hall. 

The  Heart  of  7'i/ipcrari/.  By  W.  P.  Ryan.  With  an  Introduction  by 
William  O'Jirien,  M.l\    London  :  Ward  &  Downey. 


at  a  Swiss  hotel  we  find  Lord  Mellifont,  a  glorious  person  who 
"  sat  among  us  like  a  bland  conductor  controlling  by  an  harmoni- 
ous play  of  arm  an  orchestra  still  a  little  rough,"  and  was 
"almost  as  much  a  man  of  the  world  as  the  head-waiter"; 
another  member  of  the  party  was  Clare  Vawdrey,  the  great 
novelist,  whose  "  opinions  "  as  delivered  in  personal  intercourse 
were  "  sound  and  second-rate,"  and  of  whose  "  perceptions "  it 
was  "  too  mystifying  to  think."  Now  Lord  Mellifont  vanishes  on 
occasion — literally  vanishes,  into  thin  air  and  absolute  nothing- 
ness, we  are  given  to  understand ;  and  Clare  Vawdrey  has  a 
second  self  who  sits  in  Vawdrey's  chamber  writing  in  the  dark 
(but  why  in  the  dark  ?)  those  novels  of  Vawdrey's  that  enrap- 
ture the  world,  and  this  is  no  "  ghost  "  in  the  technical  sense,  but 
a  real  live  "  objective  "  apparition,  such  as  would  be  welcomed  by 
any  properly  conducted  Psychical  Society.  What  Mr.  James 
would  have  us  make  of  all  this  we  do  not  in  the  least  pretend  to 
understand  ;  we  presume  it  is  an  allegory,  we  are  sure  it  is  not 
impressive.  The  other  stories  in  the  book  are  much  better  worth 
reading.  "  The  Wheel  of  Time  "  tells  us  of  a  handsome  youth 
who  flees  from  a  maid  too  ill-favoured  for  his  love,  and  is 
punished  years  after  by  his  daughter  receiving  similar  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  the  despised  lady's  son.  "  Lord  Beauprd  "  con- 
tains more  of  Mr.  James's  wonted  refinement  of  thought  and 
diction,  though  the  style  is  occasionally  remarkably  slipshod. 
Such  a  sentence  as  the  following  is  as  ugly  as  it  is  painful  : — 
"  Hugh  Gosselin  meanwhile,  at  Bosco,  strolling  on  the  terrace 
with  his  mother,  who  preferred  walks  that  were  as  slow  as  con- 
spiracies, and  had  had  much  to  say  to  him  about  his  extraordinary 
indiscretion,  repeated  over  and  over  (it  ended  by  irritating  her), 
that  as  he  himself  had  been  out  for  hours  with  American  girls,  it 
was  only  fair  to  let  their  friend  have  a  turn  with  an  English 
one."  Even  more  careless  is  an  ungrammatical  sentence  on 
p.  256  in  the  story  called  "  Collaboration,"  a  clever  bit  of  tragi- 
comedy. In  "Owen  Wingrave  "  Mr.  James  gives  us  another 
ghost-story,  but  this  is  one  of  the  old-fashioned  haunted  chamber 
type.  It  is  a  marvel  how  such  a  fastidious  writer  can  be  satisfied  :-: 
with  this  sort  of  trailing  and  over-jointed  abomination  : — -"The 
second  of  the  little  boys  in  England,  who  was  at  Paramore  with' 
his  grandfather,  became  the  peculiar  charge  of  his  aunt,  the  only; 
unmarried  one,  and  during  the  interesting  Sunday  that,  by  urgent 
invitation,  Spencer  Coyle,  busy  as  he  was,  had,  after  consenting, 
to  put  Owen  through,  spent  under  that  roof,  the  celebrated, 
crammer  received  a  vivid  impression  of  the  influence  exerted  at 
least  in  intention  by  Miss  Wingrave." 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  has  never  given  us  a  novel  of  which  his 
enemy  (if  so  amiable  a  man  has  one)  could  say  that  it  was  not1 
eminently  readable.  He  has  not  departed  from  his  pleasant  ways'  I 
in  The  Dictator,  where  the  story  of  the  rise  and  fall  and  recovery 
of  an  English  adventurer  in  Spanish  South  America  is  told  in( 
easy,  genial,  not  over-exciting  fashion.  If  any  one  takes  up  the 
book  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  literary  portrait  of  the  "  Dictator  " 
who  was  most  closely  associated  in  men's  minds  with  Mr. 
McCarthy,  he  will  be  utterly  disappointed;  for  the  hero  is  a» 
gentleman  full  of  the  finest  humanitarian  instincts,  whose  main 
end  in  life  is  to  confer  the  blessings  of  an  enlightened  civilization 
and  an  adequate  constitutional  government  upon  the  republic  of 
"Gloria."  His  attempts  to  bring  this  about  by  seizing  the 
supreme  power  are  frustrated  for  the  time  being,  and  we  find  him 
in  the  opening  chapters  in  interesting  "  exile  "  in  London  society. 
There  he  is  at  once  ardently  wooed  by  a  very  lovely  Helena 
Langley ;  in  due  season  (towards  the  end  of  vol.  iii.)  his  coyness 
gives  way  before  the  fair  maid's  endeavours,  and  he  returns  with 
her  to  resume  his  sway  over  the  repentant  "  Gloria,"  which  has 
sent  him  a  telegram  to  say  that  it  cannot  get  on  without  him. 
Two  old  impressions  are  confirmed  by  reading  this  book  and 
accepting  it  as  a  truthful  picture  of  life — one  is,  that  to  be  a 
would-be  deliverer  of  your  country,  forced  by  unkind  fate  tc 
reside  in  London,  is  about  the  pleasantest  thing  a  mar 
could  desire ;  the  other,  that  the  professional  murderer  and 
dynamiter  (they  attempt  the  "  Dictator "  more  than  once] 
knows  his  business  less  than  any  other  craftsman  in  the 
world.  Seekers  after  political  portraiture  may  find  some  comfori 
in  Sir  Rupert  Langley  and  Sidney  Blenheim.  Sir  Rupert  whei 
young  "  was  very  dogmatic,  very  determined  in  his  opinions,  verj 
confident  of  his  own  superior  knowledge  " ;  he  formed  and  headet 
a  party  of  "strenuous  young  Tories,"  and  they  "jibed  at  thei: 
ciders  on  the  Treasury  Bench  in  a  way  that  was  quite  distressing 
to  the  sensitive  organs  of  the  party."  He  invented  a  new  kind  0 
Toryism,  became  a  force  in  the  House,  was  given  a  place  in  tb 
Ministry,  remained  "  through  one  brilliant  year  the  most  con 
spicuous  member  "  of  it,  irritated  his  colleagues  by  during  speeche 
and  innovations,  threw  up  his  office  in  a  pet,  and  attacked  th 
Government  in  the  Times  and  from  his  place  in  Parliament 
Blenheim,  a  former  adherent  of  Sir  Rupert's  littlo  band,  and  thei 
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lis  supplanter,  is  not  less  easily  identifiable  from  his  superficial 
ikeness  with  a  -well-known  statesman.  The  book  will  add  nothing 

0  Mr.  McCarthy's  high  reputation  as  a  man  of  letters  ;  but  it  will 
lot  detract  from  it. 

"  There  seem  to  be  men  and  men  "  is  the  profound  observation 
rith  which  Miss  V.  S.  Simmons  opens  her  story,  and  it  is  cha- 
acteristic  of  a  style  which  is  beginning  to  grow  common.  You 
tate  a  very  obvious  fact  as  if  it  were  a  suggestion  of  a  novel 
ruth,  put  it  in  a  form  as  little  literary  as  may  be,  and  leave  the 
eader  (if  amiably  disposed  and  somewhat  stupid)  to  puzzle  over 
our  insight  and  unaffected  grace.    You  may  employ  the  method 

1  the  delineation  of  character  as  well  as  in  the  mere  telling  of 
our  narrative.  Thus  in  Men  and  Men,  "  A  horrible  suspicion 
ad  crossed  his  mind  that  perhaps  it  had  caused  Fortier  as  cruel 
uffering  to  eat  that  cheese  as  it  had  caused  the  rest  of  them,  for 
ome  became  ill  while  eating  on  so  bravely.  If  Fortier — but  no  ; 
here  was  one  thing,  Fortier  would  have  refused  the  cheese  had 
e  not  liked  it.  Of  course  !  "  Echo  answers,  "  Of  course !  "  but 
be  critic  wonders  why  the  author  troubles  us  with  this  instance 
f  the  strength  of  her  hero's  soul  and  stomach.  Indeed,  the 
'hole  chapter  in  which  this  occurs  seems  to  us  almost  entirely 
nnecessary ;  it  is  apparently  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  heroine's  two  lovers  better  acquainted  ;  but  it  remains 
biefly  memorable  to  us  for  the  remarkable  statement,  "  a  sheep 
iay  smile  at  a  bell-wether."  Yet  Miss  Simmons's  book  is  a  work 
if  promise,  and  is  worth  reading;  the  heroine's  character  is 
fiectively  drawn,  though  we  must  confess  that  she  is  to  us  a 
ouch  stupider  and  more  unpleasant  young  woman  than  her 
reator  intends  us  to  think  her.  The  minor  female  characters  are 
ell  executed,  and  the  working  out  of  the  meagre  plot  is  not  un- 
askilful.  Though  the  book  is  a  very  little  one,  it  would  have 
tade  a  much  better  "  short  story  "  (and  it  is  this  by  kind)  had  a 
lird  or  more  been  excised.  If  we  may  venture  to  advise  Miss 
immons,  we  should  suggest  to  her  to  avoid  trying  to  be  clever, 
id  to  give  up  seeking  her  models  (as  we  fear  she  had  been  doing) 

l  the  works  of  Mr.  Oscar  "Wilde  and  "  John  Oliver  Hobbes  " — 
ley  are  not  good  for  her. 

In  the  preface  to  Diogenes'  Sandal  (which  might  just  as  well 
ive  been  called  anything  ehe)  Mrs.  Arthur  Kennard  tells  us 
tat  she  has  "  endeavoured  to  con  the  rhymes  of  the  universe  as 
ature,  the  dear  old  nurse,  teaches  them,  when,  weary  andsorrow- 
|.  we  go  to  find,  in  company  with  her,  our  childhood  once 
fain."  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  she  should  have  printed  her 
connings,"  for  they  are  such  as  to  make  the  most  kind-hearted 
'  reviewers  exceeding  "weary  and  sorrowful."  An  offensive 
jung  coxcomb  and  a  friend  spend  a  holiday  in  a  railway  carriage 
,ationed  on  a  Wiltshire  down.  There  the  friend  cooks  chops, 
le  coxcomb  drivels  about  his  soul,  and  Mrs.  Kennard  writes 
ige  after  page  of  literary  guide-book  of  the  poorest  quality. 
Ark  Twain's  treatment  of  King  Arthur  is  not  so  offensive  as 
le  coxcomb's  sentimental  inaunderings  about  "  the  wail  of 
uinevere's  dreary  voice"  ;  and  no  Baboo's  essay  could  be  fuller 
F  sham  learning  and  sacrilegiously  introduced  great  names  than 
le  author's  descriptions.  Of  the  pseudo-learned  twaddle  with 
hich  the  book  abounds,  a  few  lines  such  as  these  may  serve  as 
lecimen: — "Coming  from  the  'summer  country,'  their  native 
illeys  in  the  Caucasus,  the  oldest  members  of  the  Aryan  family 
lund  a  refuge  here,  making  it  the  cradle  of  the  race  that  rules 
le  world.  Here  they  built  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  the  Sanc- 
lary,  the  Mecca  of  the  Dominion ;  through  the  moonlit  spaces 
om  the  giant  records  of  Stonehenge,  where  Phoenician,  Roman, 
axon,  Dane,  worshipped  in  turn,"  &c.  There  are  quires  of  this 
>rt  of  thing,  with  a  thread  of  vulgarity  about  females  meander- 
ig  through  it  which  is  intended  to  supply  the  "  love  interest." 

A  theological  "  problem  "  of  a  mild  kind  has  some  considerable 
lare  in  the  latest  production  of  Miss  Florence  Marryat's  facile 
en.  A  gentle  Welsh  clergyman,  Parson  Jones,  is  troubled  when 
is  eyes  are  opened  by  an  American  traveller  to  the  iniquity  of 
ipporting  episcopal  palaces,  which  are,  of  course  in  Wales 
specially,  a  sore  burden  to  the  land.  After  much  travail  of 
)irit  and  a  love  affair,  he  departs  with  his  household  to  New 
ealand  to  be  a  "  missionary."  The  logic  of  his  proceedings  and 
le  gospel  he  intends  to  preach  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  under- 
and ;  but  probably  the  reader  will  not  be  very  much  interested 
l  these.  Where  Miss  Marryat  shows  to  best  advantage  is  in 
er  very  loving  and  successful  description  of  the  parson  and  his 
itourage;  the  picture  of  the  simple  unsophisticated  minister, 
'hose  attachment  to  his  worthy  but  unprepossessing  wife  is 
inocently  shaken' by  the  appearance  on  the  scene  of  a  charming 
oung  woman,  is  excellent,  and  the  parson's  works  and  ways  not 
sss  so.  There  is  much  insight  shown  in  the  portraiture  of  the 
evoted  aged  mother ;  and  the  delineation  of  the  whole  domestic 
fe  at  the  parsonage  is  deserving  of  high  praise.  To  compensate 
>r  this,  the  missionizing  American  is  intolerable;  fatuous  when 


he  talks,  and  still  worse  when  he  writes,  for  his  letters  are  very 
long. 

The  plot  of  Lydia  turns  upon  the  love  of  a  married  man  for  a 
lady  other  than  his  lawful  spouse.  This  is  not,  perhaps,  a  strik- 
ingly novel  theme  ;  but  "  Sydney  Christian"  has  endeavoured  to 
give  a  new  aspect  to  it  by  her  treatment  of  the  wedded  pair. 
Mrs.  Addean  accepted  her  husband  for  his  money,  in  order  that 
she  might  be  able  to  "run"  various  philanthropic  societies,  and 
Mr.  Addean  had  proposed  to  her  for  no  discoverable  reason. 
They  do  not  live  on  the  ordinary  terms  of  conjugal  intimacy  ^ 
preferring  to  spend  their  lives  apart,  without  anything  like  a 
formal  separation  or  a  quarrel.  He  is  an  artist,  and  falls  in  love 
with  Lydia;  his  wife  catches  cold  and  falls  a-dying.  Lydia 
nurses  her,  receives  her  blessing,  and  marries  Addean  after  the- 
funeral.  There  is  an  attempt  to  depict  a  noble  self-sacrificing 
woman  in  the  heroine,  which  is  attended  by  some  measure  of 
success.  But  the  Addeans  are  inexpressibly  unreal,  and  the 
plot  lacks  all  probability ;  the  rhetoric  about  art  and  duty  and 
kindred  matters  is  not  very  satisfying.  Yet  there  is  enough  in 
the  book  to  make  one  want  to  encourage  "  Sydney  Christian"  to 
try  again,  if  this  is  (as  we  think  it)  her  first  essay  in  fiction. 

The  heroine  of  Miss  Osgood's  novel  was  a  young  lady  of 
"  nervous  temperament."  She  ran  away  with  a  man  when  she 
was  seventeen,  married  again  a  little  later  very  shortly  after 
his  death,  and  is  left  marrying  at  the  end  of  the  story,  her 
"  second "  having  been  recently  killed  in  a  duel  by  her  lover. 
This  lover  is  one  of  the  few  men  in  the  book  whom  Ruth  does 
not  marry.  She  liked  new  experiences,  and  had  probably  had 
enough  of  the  gentleman  during  the  lifetime  of  some  of  her 
husbands.  In  those  days  "she  had  felt  the  subtle  animal 
magnetism  of  this  man  "  and  had  "  resented  "  it ;  but  she  was 
too  forgiving  to  let  that  prevent  her  "  sinking  into  his  arms 
breathless  and  panting,"  while  he  "  crushed  her  to  him,  and,, 
stooping,  kissed  her  full  on  the  mouth."  It  appears  that  "  his 
voluptuous,  heavy  red  mouth,  with  its  sensuous  red  curves  "  was 
too  much  for  a  fragile  woman  of  "  nervous  temperament "  ;  pre- 
sently we  find  him  "  with  one  hand  on  her  throat "  holding  "  her 
head  back."  He  had  been  engaged  shortly  before  in  an  attempt 
to  seduce  a  girl  very  dear  to  Ruth,  so  Ruth's  proceedings  were- 
directed  solely  to  diverting  him  from  his  purpose.  She  carried 
out  her  plan  in  the  true  spirit  of  self-sacrifice : — "  His  thick, 
sensuous  lips  were  pressed  against  her  delicate  ones.  He  was- 
kissing  her  eyes,  her  hair,  her  bare  pink  arms ;  he  was  kissing 
her  feet  where  the  flesh  shone  fair  through  the  open  work  of  the 
silk  stockings."  Being  an  innocent  little  thing,  with  only  such 
small  experience  then  as  she  could  have  got  from  a  couple  of 
husbands  (one  living)  and  a  few  lovers,  she  had  naturally 
"  never  dreamed  of  such  kisses  before."  Consequently,  "  she  gave 
back  kisses  hot  and  fast,"  and  "  lay  like  a  dead  thing  in  the  arms- 
of  Mildred's  lover,"  and  otherwise  testified  that  she  was  over- 
whelmed by  this  new  and  strange  sensation.  This  is  a  fair 
sample  of  what  the  author  of  The  Shadoiv  of  Desire  con- 
siderately calls  her  heroine's  "  weaknesses." 

The  Orchid  Seekers  is  a  capital  story  of  adventure,  such  as 
would  delight  most  boys  and  gratify  many  of  their  elders.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  Borneo,  where  Mr.  Frederick  Boyle  has  himself 
undergone  many  strange  experiences  in  the  search  for  new  and 
rare  species  of  orchids.  A  young  German  botanist  in  company 
with  two  English  lads  and  an  old  sailor  set  out  to  hunt  for  a» 
wonderful  blue  flower  that  the  last  mentioned  had  met  with  in 
one  of  his  voyages.  They  arrive  at  Sarawak  just  before  the 
Chinese  secret  societies  rebel  against  Rajah  Brooke,  and,  of 
course,  they  take  part  in  all  the  fighting.  The  book  is  written 
with  great  spirit,  and  the  authors  are  to  be  congratulated  on  pro- 
ducing a  story  full  of  thrilling  incident  without  violating  proba- 
bilities. It  is  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  A.  Hartley.  The  chief 
fault  we  have  to  find  with  it  is,  that  it  is  a  little,  just  a  little,  too 
instructive. 

Mr.  W.  O'Brien  tells  us  that  the  Land  League  movement  has 
been  accused  of  producing  no  national  literature.  Mr.  Ryan's 
The  Heart  of  Tipperary  may  be  "  national "  (though  it  reeks  of 
the  vapourings  of  Fleet-Street  Ireland),  but  a  man  must  be  very 
trustful  or  very  ignorant  indeed  to  take  it  for  "  literature."  With 
its  political  intention,  of  course,  the  critic  has  nothing  to  do,  but 
he  may  be  allowed  to  express  his  sense  of  the  impertinence  of  the 
introduction  and  treatment  of  Mr.  Forster.  The  hero  is  described 
as  having '•  a  strangely-strung  nature,"  while  the  heroine's  face 
"  indexed  high  thought  and  tenderness,  winsomeness,  tears,"  and 
other  matters.  These  two  young  persons  give  one  another  up  for 
the  good  of  their  country,  conduct  the  Sunburst  newspaper,  are 
arrested,  and  finally  marry.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  miscellaneous 
arresting.  The  brutal  Saxon  Government  (at  that  time  a  Glad- 
stonian  one,  by  the  way)  puts  delicate  girls  into  prison,  and  the 
"  harsh  treatment "  to  which  one  of  them  is  "  subjected  "  causes 
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her  death.  From  this  it  will  he  seen  that  Mr.  Ryan  is  not  lacking 
in  imagination,  and,  like  other  great  artists,  does  not  consider 
that  the  historical  novelist  need  be  fettered  by  any  considerations 
of  the  truth  of  history  ;  but  Mr.  O'Brien,  who  has  suffered  the 
deepest  indignities  at  the  hands  of  the  minions  of  an  alien  Power, 
must  have  smiled  when  he  read  this  passage.  Mr.  Byan  depre- 
cates physical  force,  and  gives  us  as  a  shocking  example  a  Hill- 
side man  who  leads  a  hopeless  insurrection,  and  sinks  to 
marrying  a  local  landed  proprietress  of  title,  after  failing  to  carry 
out  his  "  primal  programme."  The  true  hero  talks  large  and 
long,  and  hears  "  the  wail  of  Ireland's  Banshees,  and  the  songs  of 
■her  Wild  Geese  on  the  Wave."    Most  appropriate  birds,  surely. 


THE  BOOK  OF  ENOCH  * 

THE  so-called  Book  of  Enoch,  ever  since  a  knowledge  of  it  was 
first  made  possible  by  Laurence  seventy  years  ago,  and  still 
more  since  Dillmann's  elaborate  work  on  it  thirty  years  later,  has 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  interesting,  if  not  the  most 
interesting,  of  what  may  be  called  the  hyper- apocryphal  books — 
that  is  to  say,  those  which  have  never  received  admission  into 
any  recognized  canon  since  the  great  regimenting  of  Biblical  texts 
in  the  fourth  century.  That  it  has  the  rare  honour  of  what  may 
be  a  direct  canonical  citation  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  is  but  its 
least  title  to  this  distinction,  and,  as  we  shall  shortly  remark  at 
greater  length,  its  supposed  influence  on  other  canonical  texts,  and 
•on  Jewish  and  Christian  literature  generally  till  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  would  not  in  the  eyes  of  a  very  stern  critic  quite 
suffice  to  prefer  it.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  a  very  interesting  book 
in  itself,  though  it  makes  its  appearance  in  an  exceedingly  unfor- 
tunate plight.  The  bulk  of  it  is  only  known  in  a  late  yEthiopic 
translation,  and  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  shut  out  at  first 
hand  from  the  reading  of  all  but  a  very  limited  number  of 
^persons.  There  are,  indeed,  Greek  fragments  of  some  bulk, 
some "  long  known  in  the  work  of  Georgius  Syncellus,  some 
only  discovered  the  other  day  at  Gizeh  ;  and  we  are  sure  that 
Mr.  Charles  will  not  consider  it  a  bad  compliment  if  we  say 
that  it  is  no  small  relief  when  we  are  able  to  exchange  even  his 
careful  and  scholarly  English  version  of  a  barbarous  translation, 
not  certainly  made  from  any  original,  for  the  Greek  which 
comes  natural,"  and  is  by  common  consent  nearer  to  the 
original,  if  it  be  not  the  original  itself.  There  is  one  tiny  Latin 
fragment  of  interest,  and  Mr.  Charles,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Morfill,  is  going,  it  seems,  to  give  us  a  Slavonic  Enoch  quite 
different  from  other  texts  and  recently  discovered.  On  the 
whole,  however,  this  translated  one  appears  to  have  chiefly  com- 
mended himself  to  the  blameless  ^Ethiopians  as  translators.  In 
that  language  we  have  nearly  a  score  of  MSS.,  most  of  them  in 
English  libraries,  and  most  of  t  these  obtained  in  the  Magdala 
expedition. 

Enoch,  however,  is  of  intrinsic  interest  which  is  quite  sufficient 
to  excuse  the  eagerness  with  which  the  biblical  critic  has  fastened 
upon  it,  though  we  fear  we  cannot  say  that  the  biblical  critic  has 
justified  himself  of  his  eagerness.  We  should  need,  indeed,  if  it 
■were  our  principal  object  here  to  carry  on  a  polemic  against  the 
disastrous  foibles  which  have  affected  biblical  criticism  generally, 
•hardly  more  than  this  volume  as  a  text-book.  For  Mr.  Charles 
personally  we  have,  in  reading  it,  conceived  a  very  high  respect. 
He  is  abundantly  learned  ;  he  is  extremely  fair  ;  he  never  seems 
to  regard  his  business  as  a  vantage  ground  for  puffing  himself  or 
abusing  others ;  and  in  a  long  course  of  reading  critical  editions 
in  a  good  many  languages  we  have  very  seldom  found  an 
editor  who  is  so  helpful  without  being  officious,  and  so  active 
without  being  boisterous.  But  if  he  could  only  see  parts  of  his 
work  as  they  appear  to  a  disinterested  yet  not  wholly  uninstructed 
«ye  !  He  gives,  for  instance,  an  excellent  summary  of  the  opi- 
nions about  the  date,  authorship,  composition,  &c.  of  the  book 
entertained  by  various  critics  during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years. 
It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  conceive,  outside  of  biblical  and 
Shakspearian  criticism,  such  a  congeries  of  hopeless  contradic- 
tions, such  an  Armageddon  of  mutually  destructive  hypotheses. 
Different  critics  at  the  same  time,  and  the  same  critic  at  different 
times,  have  held  views  of  the  book  of  which  the  following  is  only 
a  very  brief  and  inadequate  summary  by  selection.  It  is  wholly 
Christian.  It  is  wholly  Jewish.  It  is  divided  into  parts,  some  of 
which  are  Christian  and  some  Jewish.  Of  these  parts,  a  certain 
one  is  pre-Christian  and  Maccabaean ;  it  is  pre-Christian  and 
Herodian;  it  is  post-Christian  and  Gnostic.  The  writer  had  before 
him  the  revolt  of  Barcochebas  in  the  second  century  after  Christ. 
The  writer  had  before  him  the  Jewish  uprising  under  Simon  Macca- 
boeus  in  the  second  century  before  Christ.    By  far  the  larger 
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part  of  Enoch  is  the  work  of  one  author.  The  Book  of  Enoch  is 
the  work,  not  to  mention  small  interpolations,  of  at  least  four 
authors.  Great  part  of  it  consists  of  "  Noachian  "  interpolations 
— i.e.  passages  adjusted  to  the  Deluge.  There  are  no  Noachian 
interpolations  (this,  by  the  way,  is  the  opinion  of  a  critic  whose 
work  is  "  indispensable  and  of  lasting  worth,"  though  "  many  of 
its  conclusions  are  demonstrably  wrong  ").  It  was  written  in 
Greek.  It  was  written  in  Hebrew.  To  narrow  down  these 
variations,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  difl'erence  between 
critics,  of  equal  competence  and  ability,  on  the  so-called  "  Book 
of  the  Similitudes,"  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  parts 
of  Enoch,  is  simply  irreconcilable  with  the  existence  of  any 
decisive  evidence  on  the  subject,  one  section  being  as  passionately 
certain  that  this  portion  is  Jewish  and  A.C.  as  the  other  is  that 
it  is  Christian  and  B.C. 

The  plain  man  is  not  wrong  when  he  decides  that  doctors  who 
differ  in  this  fashion,  and  to  this  extent,  may  safely  be  neglected. 
Nor  will  His  Plainness  find  disparagement  if  he  enters  a  little 
more  into  detail.  Mr.  Charles,  for  instance,  has  a  long  list  of 
passages  in  the  Scriptures,  and  in  early  Apocryphal  writings, 
which  he  thinks  are  taken  from  Enoch,  and  supply  proof  of  the 
early  date  of  it.  Is  it  not  just  as  good  an  argument  that,  if  it 
was  written  late  by  a  writer  with  the  Scriptures  and  the  early 
Apocryphal  books  in  his  mind,  it  was  certain  to  contain  such 
passages — which,  we  may  add,  are,  on  the  whole,  not  much  closer 
than  those  on  which  the  excellent  Mrs.  Pott  argues  for  Shacon  ? 
Again,  he  is  convinced  of  its  Hebrew  original  (a  point  on  which 
we  offer  no  opinion)  because  of  the  numerous  Hebraisms,  and 
because  the  learned  Hallevi  has  retranslated  it  with  hardly  any 
difficulty  into  Hebrew.  Now  we  may  ask  Mr.  Charles  whether, 
on  any  conceivable  hypothesis,  it  was  not  certain  that  the  book 
would  contain  Hebraisms.  Or,  to  adopt  a  bolder  argument — 
How  many  books  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  English 
Puritans  and  Scotch  Covenanters,  might  not  be  proved  to  be 
Hebrew  in  origin  by  such  a  method  of  argument  P  The  truth  is 
that,  as  we  have  more  than  once  hinted,  the  whole  method  and 
procedure  of  the  average  biblical  critic  is  vitiated  by  his  trust  in 
the  intellect.us  sibi  per-tnissus,  by  his  poring  over  a  narrow 
range  of  closely  related  documents,  and  by  his  usual  ignorance, 
or  at  least  neglect,  of  wider  and  more  general  literary  study.  If, 
he  acquires  the  microscopic  eye,  he  loses  the  Pisgah  sight,  and,' 
exactly  like  his  Shakspearian  brother  to  whom  we  have  compared'! 
him  and  other  specialists  in  this  day  of  specializing,  relinquishes 
by  degrees  the  large  comparative  sense  of  logic,  of  literature,  and 
of  history  altogether.  He  becomes  a  Cabbalist  in  short,  and 
undergoes  the  curse  of  all  Cabbalism. 

But  the  interest  of  Enoch  does  not  in  the  least  depend  on  these' 
miseres.  It  is  a  book  of  considerable  range,  extending  to  over  91 
hundred  chapters  (some  of  them,  it  is  true,  very  short),  in  the! 
usual  division.  In  the  woful  travestied  condition  in  which  it  has 
come  down  to  us,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  it  to  show 
the  merits  of  phrase  which  distinguish  Ecclesiasticus  or  Wisdom, 
or  the  literary  unity  which,  to  take  an  example  from  quite  a 
different  class  of  apocryph,  appears  in  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas. 
Of  all  the  books  that  the  average  English  reader  is  likely  to  know, 
it  is  most  like  what  is  technically  called  "  Ezra  iv.  " — that  is  to 
say,  the  Second  Book  of  Esdras  in  our  Apocrypha.  But  its 
scheme  and  its  machinery  are  far  wider  and  bolder  than  those  of 
the  history  of  the  prophet  who  watched  in  Ardath,  and  talked 
with  the  mysterious  woman,  and  saw  the  devilish  eagle  with  the 
twelve  wings  and  the  three  heads.  Take  what  view  of  it  we 
may,  in  point  of  date,  composition,  and  origin,  there  is  certainly 
no  book,  except  the  canonical  Apocalypse  itself,  which  handles 
eschatology  so  boldly  and  with  such  an  appearance  of  autho- 
rity, while  none  whatever,  either  canonical  or  uncanonical, 
supplies  such  interesting  glimpses  of  Jewish-Christian  traditions, 
imaginations,  what  you  will,  as  to  demonology,  as  to  the  fall  of 
the  angels,  as  to  the  causes  of  the  Deluge,  and  so  forth.  It  seems 
to  be  pretty  clear  that  the  author  or  authors  of  the  Book  of 
Enoch  knew  nothing  of  a  pre-Adamic  revolt  of  Heavenly  Ones, 
but  attached  the  whole  fall  of  the  angels  to  the  passion  of  the 
"  Watchers "  (Eypijyopoi)  for  the  daughters  of  men.  There  are 
also  very  interesting  views  as  to  the  origin  of  devils,  who,  it 
would  seem,  according  to  this  author,  are  neither  independent 
entities,  nor  previously  fallen  angels,  nor  (Mr.  Charles  thinks 
differently  as  to  one  passage,  but  we  do  not  quite  agree  with  him) 
the  fallen  spirits  of  the  Watchers  themselves,  but  the  souls  of 
the  giant  children  of  these  latter  by  women.  These  views  are 
further  developed  in  the  so-called  "  Similitudes"  by  a  Messianic 
theory  which,  if  the  text  be,  as  Mr.  Charles  thinks,  not  younger 
than  seventy  years  before  Christ,  is  quite  the  fullest  thing  of  the 
kind  extant  in  any  pre-Christian  book.  Mixed  with  this  are 
most  attractive  passages  about  "  celestial  physics,"  about 
Behemoth  and  Leviathan,  about  the  spirits  of  the  thunder  and 
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the  rain  and  the  hail  (which  last,  we  are  rather  surprised  to  hear, 
9  a  good  angel),  and  the  dew  and  the  mist.  These  passages,  we 
nay  observe,  are,  with  those  earlier  ones  which  contain  the 
lescription  of  the  Hell  of  the  Watchers  and  of  Hades  gene- 
■ally,  the  finest,  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  of  the  whole 
>ook,  and  we  would  we  had  them  all  in  the  Greek.  Another 
rery  fine  passage  follows  of  a  character  strongly  resembling 
he  Johannine  Apocalypse.  Next  we  fall  back  on  Enoch's  own 
,ime,  in  what  the  critics  will  have  to  be  a  "Noackian  inter- 
lolation."  Next,  again,  comes  a  long  passage  giving  certain 
'isions  of  Enoch  of  a  kind  resembling  those  in  the  Book  of 
)aniel,  and,  lastly,  a  sort  of  half-partenetic  and  half-prophetical 
ddress  by  Enoch  to  his  descendants. 

The  interest  and  the  importance  of  so  wide-ranging  a  book 
rill  not  be  denied,  and  there  is  some  excuse  for  the  pother  which 
he  biblical  critics  have  made  over  it.  But  the  problem  which 
hey  have  undertaken  is  obviously  insoluble.  It  is  almost  exactly 
s  if  nothing  were  known  of  the  Arthurian  legend  except 
lalory,  and  as  if,  further,  Malory's  date  was  entirely  uncertain, 
'he  kind  of  critic  who  devotes  himself  usually  to  biblical  sub- 
jets  would,  of  course,  revel  in  attributions  of  the  legend  of 
Salin  and  Balan,  of  the  story  of  La  Cote  mal  Taille,  of  the 
pisode  of  Beaumains,  and  so  forth.  But  he  would  have  scarcely 
lie  faintest  chance  of  hitting  on  the  truth.  As  we  have  ob- 
;rved,  it  is  not  even  certain  that  St.  Jude  quotes  this  Book  of 
'noch,  while  as  for  such  supposed  quotations  and  correspondences 
9  exist  in  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  in  the  Second  Book  of  Esdras, 
l  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  and  so  forth,  the  dates  and  autkor- 
iip  of  all  of  these  are  only  ascertained  by  the  same  process  of 
hariolation  "  which  dates  and  fathers  Enoch  itself.  So  that  to 
rgue  from  one  to  the  other  is  rather  more  treacherous  work 
lan  scrambling  from  one  floating  bit  cf  ice  to  the  next.  The 
learest  references  to  our  Book  of  Enoch,  or  something  like  it,  are 
f  the  end  of  the  second  century,  and  it  is  from  a  general  critical 
oint  of  view  immensely  important  that  with  these  very 
otices  is  mingled  an  acknowledgment  of  doubt  as  to  the  authority 
f  the  book.    It  evidently  cannot  in  the  main  be  later  than  this, 

may  be  earlier ;  it  may  present  traditions  earlier  still,  and, 
hich  is  the  really  important  thing,  it  has  intrinsic  interest  quite 
idependent  of  all  the  hariolations  referred  to.  For  it  is 
le  locus  classicus  for  one  of  the  most  interesting  traditions,  one 
f  the  most  fertile  allegories,  and  one  of  the  most  poetical  themes 
i  the  world,  the  simultaneous  Fall  of  the  Angels  and  Rise  of  the 
rts,  not  by  Ambition,  not  by  Greed,  but  by  Love. 


MY  CONTEMPORARIES — 1 830-1870.* 

\  MAN,"  says  Mr.  Shee,  "  who  keeps  a  journal  must  remember 
that  he  is  writing  in  a  measure  for  posterity,  as  he  cannot 
;  sure  that  his  jottings  may  not  some  day  see  the  light."  The 
issage  when  literally  translated  means  that  these  journals  were 
Titten  with  a  view  to  publication.  In  that  forethought  there 
:e  advantages  and  obvious  drawbacks.  But,  after  all,  we  may 
3  pretty  sure  that  no  one  ever  kept  an  elaborate  diary  without 
le  idea  that  some  day  it  might  see  the  light ;  and  no  doubt  Mr. 
hee's  judgments  of  his  contemporaries  have  been  tempered  and 
mtrolled  by  the  sense  of  responsibility.  No  man  is  smart  or 
itty  for  his  private  edification  and  enjoyment ;  and  Mr.  Shee's 
)lume  is  made  lively  and  pleasant  reading  by  a  certain  subdued 
micism  and  an  agreeable  assumption  of  superiority.  He  is  a 
reville  without  Greville's  exceptional  opportunities,  and  with- 
it  Greville's  habit  and  instinct  of  shrewd  analysis  of  cha- 
pter. He  is  interested  in  politics  as  in  literature,  art,  and 
sience,  though  it  is  his  pride  to  be  regarded  as  a  man  of  society. 
Le  studies  public  men  from  a  greater  distance  than  Greville,  nor 
in  he  report  those  private  and  intimate  conversations  which 
low  them  at  least  as  they  would  wish  to  be  seen,  and  furnish 
ivaluable  materials  for  history.  But  his  views  appear  to  be 
3nerally  shrewd  and  just ;  and  his  political  prognostications 
'e  often  so  sagacious  that  we  should  have  been  inclined  to  fancy 
ley  had  been  revised  after  the  events,  were  it  not  that  now  and 
fain  he  is  ludicrously  at  fault.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the 
urdy  independence  of  the  literary  criticisms,  with  which  in  the 
ain  we  cordially  agree  ;  and  though  his  predilections  and  anti- 
pations  do  not  happen  to  be  in  the  fashion  now,  we  believe  they 
ill  be  adopted  by  future  generations. 

The  volume  opens  with  the  French  Revolution  of  1830,  which 
mt  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons  into  exile.  Mr.  Shee 
ispects  that  Louis  Philippe  had  a  considerable  share  in  arranging 
le  vacancy  he  was  ready  to  fill ;  nor  does  he  predict  much 
ability  for  the  throne  of  the  Citizen  King.    The  Orleans  prince 
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has  to  justify  the  blind  confidence  of  the  bourgeois,  who  want  a 
monarch  who  will  not  rule,  and  is  willing  to  contract  to  "  do  it 
cheap."  But  Mr.  Shee  foresaw  no  danger  from  Louis  Napoleon, 
who  was  one  of  the  men  he  most  misunderstood  and  under- 
valued. He  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  him  at  Gore  House, 
where  he  found  him  "  quiet,  silent,  and  inoffensive."  "  He  does 
not  impress  one  with  the  idea  that  he  has  inherited  his  uncle's 
talents,  any  more  than  his  fortunes."  Mr.  Shee  tells  us  a  good  deal 
that  is  interesting  about  the  rival  salons  and  the  feminine  jealousies 
of  Lady  Blessington  and  Lady  Morgan.  Of  Lady  Morgan's  literary 
gifts  he  has  an  exaggerated  opinion,  for  he  declares  that  no 
library  could  be  considered  complete  without  her  best  works. 
He  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Macaulay  the  writer.  He  says 
that  no  one  in  any  society  would  have  the  moral  courage  to  dis- 
parage him.  But  he  owns  to  disappointment  when  he  met  the 
celebrity  at  dinner ;  both  appearance  and  manner  were  much 
against  him  ;  he  disliked  and  resented  his  dictatorial  bearing ; 
and  was  wearied  like  Sydney  Smith  by  the  incessant  flow  of  his 
conversation.  Not  very  happily,  perhaps,  he  draws  parallels  and 
contrasts  between  Macaulay  and  Heyward,  for  the  men  had  very 
little  in  common.  On  the  latter  he  justly  bestows  high  praise  as 
a  brilliant  conversationalist  and  raconteur,  who  made  the  most  of 
an  excellent  memory,  and  seldom  bored  the  listeners,  though  he 
might  engross  most  of  the  talk.  In  1845  he  had  already  dis- 
covered that  Gladstone,  though  an  extremely  clever  fellow,  was 
"  sadly  deficient  in  ballast."  And  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  re- 
mark was  made  when  Gladstone  withdrew  from  the  Peel 
Ministry  on  account  of  the  Maynooth  Grant.  Shee  went  down 
to  the  House  for  an  Irish  debate,  when  he  heard  Peel,  O'Connell, 
and  Disraeli.  "  Each  of  them  in  his  way  is  admirable,  but 
no  one  of  them  is  in  my  judgment  an  orator."  But  then  Shee 
was  speaking  of  the  manner  rather  than  the  matter ;  for  he  after- 
wards assigns  to  all  the  three  the  highest  rank  as  debaters.  He 
expresses  the  greatest  sympathy  for  Peel  when  assailed  simul- 
taneously by  Disraeli  and  Lord  George  Bentinck.  He  admires 
his  calm  and  his  courteous  demeanour  under  a  storm  of  "  vitupera- 
tion and  undissembled  execration."  He  always  maintains  that  Peel 
rose  to  the  height  of  patriotism  when,  cutting  himself  loose  from 
party  ties,  he  decided  to  go  in  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
Yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  admits  that  Lord  George  was  equally 
sincere,  and  worthy  of  all  respect  for  the  sacrifices  he  made  to 
his  intense  convictions.  For  the  attitude  of  Disraeli  he  has  less 
toleration.  He  remarks  that  he  had  stood  as  a  Radical  before 
being  returned  as  a  Tory  ;  he  sees  that  he  has  personal  objects  to 
serve  in  discrediting  Peel  with  the  country.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, he  is  sufficiently  severe  on  the  Conservatives  who  used 
Disraeli,  while  they  distrusted  and  abused  him.  His  Jewish 
origin  was  certainly  not  to  his  discredit,  and  the  social  ante- 
cedents of  the  son  of  a  distinguished  father  were  much  more  than 
respectable. 

In  1848  he  hazards  another  of  his  unfortunate  predictions  as 
to  Louis  Napoleon.  He  sneers  at  the  promptitude  and  public 
spirit  with  which  the  exile  hurried  across  the  Channel  to  place 
his  services  at  the  disposal  of  the  Parisians.  "  Poor  fellow — il 
va  perdre  son  Latin."  Not  long  after  he  has  to  record  the  fact 
that  the  hero  of  Strasburg  and  Boulogne  is  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic.  Even  then  he  says  that  "  he  has  no  personal 
claims,"  and  that  his  one  merit  is  the  unshaken  confidence  he 
placed  in  the  magic  of  his  name.  On  the  other  hand,  he  thinks 
that  the  Prince's  brilliant  old  friend,  D'Orsay,  has  never  had 
adequate  justice  done  him.  It  is  the  more  regrettable  that  he 
wasted  his  life  and  neglected  rare  opportunities.  On  poetry  and 
poets  Mr.  Shee  has  much  to  say.  "With  a  courage  which  nobody 
ventured  to  show  on  a  recent  melancholy  occasion,  he  revolts 
against  the  unbounded  and  fulsome  adulation  of  Tennyson's 
fanatical  admirers.  He  asserts,  and  probably  with  perfect  truth, 
that  four-fifths  of  those  who  enthrone  him  on  the  summit  of 
Parnassus  have  never  read  either  Dryden  or  Pope,  and  have 
scarcely  skimmed  Scott,  Moore,  and  Byron.  As  for  Browning,  he 
confesses  elsewhere  to  an  old-fashioned  partiality  for  melody  and 
lucidity  of  expression.  That  is  suggested  by  a  notice  of  the 
death  of  Rogers — "  a  poet  whom  no  one  reads  now,  as  you  can 
both  scan  his  measure  and  guess  his  meaning."  As  to  the 
immortal  prose  authors  of  the  century  Mr.  Shee  is  just  as  frank. 
He  cannot  understand  why  every  one  praises  and  admires  Carlyle's 
Frederick  the  Great.  "  In  my  view  his  vigour  could  be  often 
best  described  as  coarseness,  his  terseness  as  pedantic  brevity," 
&c.  Nor  does  Ruskin — the  contemner  of  Canaletti — with  his 
supercilious  assumption  of  infallibility,  fare  much  better ;  and, 
while  admitting  the  intellectual  superiority  and  logical  powers  of 
John  Stuart  Mill,  he  denounces  him  as  the  prig  he  undoubtedly 
was,  or,  in  other  words,  abuses  him  for  intolerable  dryness  and 
dulness.  With  good  reason  he  falls  foul  of  him  for  leading  the 
attack  upon  Eyre,  who,  forgetting  that  he  lived  in  the  Victorian 
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and  not  the  Elizabethan  age,  had  sacrificed  himself  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  whites  of  Jamaica.  On  the  deaths  of  Thackeray  and 
Dickens  he  has  nothing  very  new  to  say.  He  surely  makes  a  mis- 
take in  asserting  that  Thackeray  was  ever  the  editor  of  Punch ;  but 
Apropos  to  the  connexion  with  Fleet  Street  he  tells  a  characteristic 
story.  He  met  the  satirist  at  Thackeray's  favourite  Brighton, 
in  the  house  of  Horace  Smith  of  The  Rejected  Addresses.  When 
wit  met  wit  the  talk  was  brilliant,  but  Thackeray,  with  a  sigh, 
got  up  to  say  "  Good  night !  Now  I  must  go  and  be  funny,"  he 
said  sadly,  "  and  you  little  know  what  dreary  work  it  is  to  be 
obliged  to  be  funny  under  all  circumstances." 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  outbreak  of  the 
Russian  War  suggest  some  interesting  notices  of  the  Napiers. 
Sir  Charles,  the  iron-willed  and  eccentric  Conqueror  of  Scinde, 
died  in  the  summer  of  1853.  The  annexation  of  Scinde  had  been 
bitterly  attacked,  and  the  illustrious  historian  of  the  Peninsula, 
in  defending  his  brother,  carried  the  war  into  the  Board  Room  at 
Leadenhall  Street.  Consequently,  when  the  Government  sent 
Sir  Charles  out  to  India  as  Commander-in-Chief  in  1849,  the 
Court  of  Directors  refused  to  nominate  him  to  the  seat  in  Council, 
which  meant  the  best  part  of  the  Commander's  emoluments. 
Sir  Charles,  who  could  not  afford  the  position,  was  constrained 
to  come  home,  when  he  was  not  even  consoled  by  a  peerage. 
His  namesake  and  cousin,  the  Admiral,  when  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Baltic  fleet,  made  a  memorable  speech  in  the 
Nelsonic  style,  anent  the  sharpening  of  cutlasses.  As  the  volume 
began  with  a  French  Revolution,  so  it  closes,  in  1870,  with 
speculations  as  to  the  attitude  of  England  towards  France,  after 
the  crowning  disasters  of  Metz  and  Sedan. 


JOHN  RUSKIN.* 

MR.  COLLINGWOOD  has  more  than  ordinary  excuse  for 
% breaking  the  good  old  rule  that  biographies  should  not  be 
written  durirjg  their  subjects'  lifetime.  Mr.  Ruskin  (may  his 
years  be  prolonged !)  has  done  his  work — it  is,  we  fear,  idle  to 
hope  that  even  the  charming  fragment  of  Prteterita  will  ever  be 
completed — and  not  only  has  he  done  his  work,  but  it  has  for 
many  years  been  the  subject  of  searching  criticism,  and  a  great 
deal  of  it  has  been  pronounced  imperfect  and  obsolete  even  by 
the  writer  himself.  Few  men  have  ever  been  so  constantly 
before  the  public  for  a  longer  number  of  years,  or  have  raised 
stronger  feelings  of  devotion  on  the  one  hand  and  disagreement 
on  the  other.  Yet  we  confess  that,  after  reading  Mr.  Colling- 
wood's  very  carefully  constructed  story,  we  feel  that  it  is  only 
a  stopgap.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  public  for  the  book,  which  will 
be  eagerly  read  by  thousands  of  eyes  ;  the  ample  material  at  the 
disposal  of  the  author  has  been  methodically  arranged  and  judi- 
ciously used  ;  it  gives  a  connected,  and  in  a  measure  a  complete, 
view  of  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  life  ;  but  yet,  as  one 
lays  down  the  book,  one  feels  that  the  matter  of  it  is  but  half 
digested,  and  that  many  years  must  still  elapse  before  the  true 
significance  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  Life  and  Work  can  be  determined, 
or  his  character  estimated  at  its  right  value. 

The  portrait  which  faces  the  title-page  of  the  first  volume 
shows  us  Mr.  Ruskin  as  drawn  by  his  own  hand  in  the  very 
middle  of  his  strange  career.  It  is  an  admirable  facsimile  in 
colour  of  a  remarkable  drawing,  firmly  but  delicately  touched, 
and  not  wanting  in  character,  despite  that  fixity  of  expression 
which  tells  of  the  looking-glass.  It  is  a  face  in  which  there  is  a 
strange  mixture  of  timidity  and  determination,  of  sensitiveness 
and  obstinacy.  Any  one  with  half  Mr.  Ruskin's  power  of  reading 
his  own  thoughts  into  pictures  might  easily  persuade  himself 
that  there  is  in  it  some  traces  of  the  precocious  boy  who  had 
commenced  writing  poetry  at  the  age  of  seven,  and  sketching 
from  nature  at  twelve  ;  of  the  youth  who  fell  in  love  seriously, 
and  wrote  a  defence  of  Turner,  at  seventeen  ;  of  the  delicate  young 
man  who  won  the  Kewdigate  when  he  was  twenty,  and  was 
nearly  carried  off  by  consumption  when  he  was  twenty-one ;  of 
the  eloquent  enthusiast  who  two  years  later  had  caught  fire  at 
Turner's  Sketches  in  Switzerland,  and  written  that  first  volume  of 
Modern  Painters  which  electrified  the  world  by  the  novelty  of  its 
views  upon  art  no  less  than  by  the  magnificent  language  in  which 
they  were  set  forth.  But  a  great  deal  of  all  this  was  "ancient 
history  "  at  the  time  the  portrait  was  taken.  He  had  abandoned 
his  ambition  to  be  a  poet ;  he  had  been  married  and  unmarried  ; 
his  views  about  art  and  religion  had  suffered  divers  developments 
and  variations  ;  he  had  written  the  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture 
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and  the  Stones  of  Venice  ;  he  had  championed  the  pre-Raphaelites 
and  taken  a  practical  share  in  carrying  into  effect  his  principles 
by  teaching  and  lecturing ;  he  had  finished  Modern  Painters,  and! 
was  universally  acknowledged  as  the  greatest  living  authority 
upon  art.  Even  some  of  this  was  "ancient  history"  to  himself 
at  the  time  this  portrait  was  taken,  for  his  ambition  to  instruct 
the  world  about  art  had  been  outgrown,  the  last  volume  of 
Modern  Painters  had  been  completed  more  in  accordance  with  the- 
wishes  of  his  father  than  himself,  and  for  four  or  five  years  he- 
had  commenced  his  "mission"  as  a  moral  teacher  or  prophet, 
using  art,  as  his  biographer  puts  it,  seldom  as  a  "theme,"  but 
generally  as  "  the  opportunity,  the  vehicle,  so  to  say,  for  teachings 
of  far  wider  range  and  deeper  import."  He  had  published  Unto 
this  Last  and  Munera  Pulveris,  and  had  delivered  some  of  the 
lectures  afterwards  included  in  Sesame  and  Lilies  and  the- 
Crown  of  Wild  Olive.  He  had  done  all  this  before  this- 
portrait  was  drawn,  and  he  was  still  only  about  forty-five. 
The  difference  noted  by  his  biographer  between  his  earlier  and 
later  work,  though  true,  is  a  sign  of  development  rather  than 
radical  change  in  his  aim  in  life,  which  has  always  been  that  of 
a  moral  teacher.  His  long  study  of  and  practice  in  art  show 
without  doubt  a  passionate  interest  in  the  subject ;  but  the  same 
may  be  said  of  his  studies  in  geology,  and  botany,  and  various 
other  subjects  which  he  has  taken  up  from  time  to  time.  They 
were  always  means  to  an  end,  always  texts  for  moral  disquisitions. 
He  always  saw  "  books  in  the  brooks"  and  "sermons  in  stones," 
and  if  by  no  means  "  good  in  everything,"  he  always  sought  for 
it.  He  was  a  born  moralist,  with  an  almost  ultra-sensitive  touch 
for  good  and  evil ;  not  content  with  the  former  unless  it  was 
quite  free,  or  what  he  thought  was  quite  free,  from  alloy.  Sr> 
though  he  has  often  been  manifestly  unjust  to  the  merits  of  men 
who  have  not  reached  his  ideals  (and  these  have  not  been  con- 
stant), and  has  made  many  grave  blunders  even  with  regard  to 
those  who  did,  yet  he  has  seldom  bestowed  the  rich  largesse  of 
his  praise  on  the  undeserving,  and  it  is  generally  safe  to  admirfr 
what  Ruskin  has  admired,  however  questionable  may  seem  the 
argument  on  which  his  admiration  is  based. 

And  this  is  not  only  true  of  things  and  persons,  but  also  of! 
ideas.    He  may  have  preached  dubitable  doctrine,  but  he  has 
never  preached  any  that  is  base.    The  artist  who  has  adopted' 
his  love  of  the  "  colourist  "  and  contempt  of  the  "  chiaroscurist," '. 
and  has  followed  the  practical  teaching  of  the  "Elements  of 
Drawing,"  may,  indeed,  have  to  reconsider  his  views,  and  mourn 
much  wasted  time ;  but  he  will  have  a  more  spiritual  ideal  of 
colour,  a  stronger  wonder  for  the  exquisite  workmanship  of 
nature.    The  man  who  has  followed  blindly  his  teachings  on, 
political  economy  and  social  questions  may  afterwards  come  to; 
the  conclusion  that  his  point  of  view  is  unpractical,  and  his  , 
arguments  delusive  ;  but  he  will  be  less  inclined  to  adopt  the; 
gospel  of  wealth  or  any  low  views  of  his  duty  as  a  man.  The 
Don  Quixotes  of  the  world  (and  surely  Mr.  Ruskin  is  one  of! 
them)  give  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  expose  themselves  to  much 
ridicule  ;  but  they  help  to  purify  and  elevate  even  those  who  laugh 
at  them  most  inconsiderately.    Mr.  Collingwood,  whose  book,  in 
spite  of  his  disclaimer,  is  to  a  great  extent  an  "  apology  "  for  his 
master,  rightly  calls  him  an  idealist,  and  attempts  to  defend  on 
this  ground  the  very  unpractical  nature  of  his  remedies  for 
the  evils  he  denounces.    Mr.  Collingwood  goes  too  far  and 
adopts  too  closely  the  method  of  Mr.  Ruskin  himself  when 
he  suggests  that  those  more  practical  guides  who  make  sure  of 
the  ground  upon  which  they  are  treading  (and  leading  others  to 
tread)  have  not  so  lofty  a  goal  in  view.    After  all,  a  guide 
should  know  his  ground,  and  it  is  an  ill  excuse,  after  leading  you 
into  a  quagmire,  to  tell  you  that  it  is  somewhere  between  the 
high  road  and  the  distant  peaks.    But,  if  Mr.  Ruskin  is  not  a  safe 
guide,  he  has  taught  us  to  lift  our  eyes  unto  the  hills,  and  that  is 
something. 

The  authority  of  Mr.  Ruskin  as  a  faultless  teacher  is  no  doubt 
waning,  but  his  position  as  a  great  master  of  English  prose  and 
as  a  stimulator  of  high  thought  and  noble  feeling  still  remains, 
and  it  will  be  long  before  there  will  cease  to  be  readers  of  any 
books  which,  like  Mr.  Collingwood's,  help  us  to  understand  the 
secret  of  his  development  as  a  man  and  a  writer,  or  such  books  as 
the  portly  first  volume  of  "  Selections  "  from  his  writings  which 
has  almost  simultaneously  made  its  appearance.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  Mr.  Ruskin's  writings,  viewed  as  a  body  of  doctrine, 
are  not  a  little  bewildering ;  the  divergence  of  his  views  at 
different  periods  of  his  career ;  the  passing  from  one  enthusiasm 
to  another  without  a  bridge  between  opposite  ideas;  the  equally 
positive  and  oracular  tone  in  which  his  conflicting  revelations 
have  been  announced  to  the  world,  present  to  the  logical  mind 
little  less  than  an  intellectual  chaos  ;  but  it  is  a  chaos  spangled 
with  jewels,  and  to  those  who  can  lay  aside  "  obstinate  question- 
ings "  and  give  themselves  up  to  the  magic  of  his  language,  and  the 
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essential  purity  of  his  aspirations,  there  can  be  no  more  delightful 
or  suggestive  reading  than  these  extracts  from  his  works  from 
1843  to  i860. 

"Whatever  may  be  their  faults  and  inconsistencies,  all  these 
extracts  are  composed  of  breathing  words,  more  vivid  in  their 
description  than  those  of  almost  any  other  man,  glorified  by  a 
splendid  imagination,  fervid  with  passionate  eloquence,  keen 
sometimes  in  satire,  splendid  at  others  with  their  power  of 
praise.  However  we  may  be  on  our  guard  against  the  glamour 
of  his  style  or  be  disappointed  by  an  analysis  of  his  argument, 
there  is  one  thing  which  we  can  never  fail  to  admire,  and  that 
is  the  man  himself ;  that  strange  complex  personality,  that  un- 
tiring moral  and  intellectual  energy,  which  for  more  than  half  a 
century  has  been  labouring  with  the  utmost  sincerity  to  raise 
the  standard  of  human  thought  and  action.  Mr.  Ruskin  has 
encouraged  the  study  of  many  subjects,  but  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  perhaps  that,  at  the  present  time,  the  most  interesting 
subject  of  study  that  his  writings  afford  is  the  study  of  himself. 


BO  OKBINDING.* 

BOOKS  on  the  arts,  as  distinguished  from  books  on  art,  seem 
to  increase  and  multiply  rapidly  at  the  present  day.  We 
have  technical  works  on  almost  every  conceivable  subject ;  but 
one  thing  seems  always  to  be  left  out.  There  is  no  possibility, 
by  book-learning,  of  teaching  such  a  business,  for  example,  as 
printing,  or  inlaj  ing,  or  bonnet-making,  or  stone-carving ;  and,  of 
all  these  and  other  technical  arts,  there  is  none  to  which  our 
remarks  apply  more  closely  than  to  bookbinding.  If  a  man 
understands  the  subject,  Miss  Prideaux's  book  will  bring  with  it 
interest  and  pleasure,  and  may  prove  a  useful  summary  of  notes 
which  otherwise  might  have  to  be  sought  in  a  dozen  different 
places.  To  the  collector,  also,  it  will  prove  very  valuable ;  but 
he  must  be  a  collector  first,  just  as  in  the  other  case  he  must  be 
a  bookbinder  first.  We  must  not  be  understood  to  disparage  in 
my  way  either  the  art  or  its  industrious  historian.  But  it  is 
well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  binding  cannot  be  taught 
by  books,  and  that  a  taste  for  well-bound  books  cannot  be  learned 
by  reading  of  them.  As  to  matters  of  taste,  people  are  often 
deceived  by  the  influence  of  fashion.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  the 
fashion  to  admire — or,  rather,  to  express  admiration  of — the  work 
of  a  certain  binder.  Nobody  dared  to  say  that  his  books  were 
cut  much  too  close,  that  they  did  not  shut  properly,  that  the  back 
was  far  too  tight,  and  that,  in  short,  there  was  no  merit  about 
them  except  the  gold  tooling.  They  were  the  fashion,  and  that 
was  enough.  Books  like  this  of  Miss  Prideaux's  will  never  teach 
people  that,  in  merely  following  the  fashion  and  admiring  what 
they  do  not  understand,  they  are  not  on  a  safe  track.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  as  long  as  the  world  lasts  real  taste  in  bookbinding 
— real  taste  in  anything — will  continue  to  be  rare,  and  fashion 
will  continue  to  be  the  chief  guide. 

Miss  Prideaux  spends  much  time  on  the  futile  task  of  making 
descriptions  which  really  convey  no  clear  idea  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  A  few  illustrations,  however  homely,  would  have  saved 
many  pages  of  this  kind  of  thing.  The  only  art  in  which  descrip- 
tions convey  definite  impressions  is  that  of  heraldry,  and  unfor- 
tunately Miss  Prideaux's  heraldry  "  leaves  to  seek."  On  one 
page  we  read  that  Henry  VIII.  "  quartered "  the  arms  of 
Catherine  of  Arragon  or  Anne  Boleyn.  On  another  we  have  the 
arms  of  the  Heydon  family  described  as  "  a  Talbot  passant  argent, 
spotted  sable."  But  to  begin  with,  this  is  the  Heydon  crest,  not 
arms,  and  it  is  wrongly  described.  "  Spotted  sable "  is  not 
heraldry.  It  should  be  "  seme"e  of  pellets,"  or  something  of  the 
kind.  On  p.  41,  in  an  account  of  Grolier's  bindings,  his  arms  are 
given  as  "  azure,  with  three  bezants  or."  These  are  very  small 
matters,  but  an  accumulation  of  such  errors  impairs  the  whole 
authority  of  a  book.  Miss  Prideaux  tells  us  in  ber  preface  that 
she  wrote  the  introduction  to  the  catalogue  of  a  collection  of  book- 
bindings which  was  exhibited  in  1891  at  the  rooms  of  the  Bur- 
lington Fine  Arts  Club,  and  that  the  present  work  is  an  enlarged 
reprint  of  that  introduction.  We  quite  agree  that  it  will  be 
found  useful  to  students,  "  since  information  on  the  subject  is  only 
to  be  found  scattered  up  and  down  expensive  illustrated  works." 
The  particulars  as  to  Grolier,  De  Thou,  Ferrers  of  Little  Gidding, 
Padeloup,  Roger  Payne,  and  others,  are  very  interesting ;  but 
Miss  Prideaux  has  evidently  no  opinion  of  the  famous  Derome. 
He  cut  books  down,  furnished  them  with  hollow  backs,  and  used 
bad  leather.  Payne  was  the  "  first  English  binder  who  en- 
deavoured to  make  his  ornaments  appropriate  to  the  character  of 
the  book  on  which  he  put  them."  We  have  failed  to  find  the  chapter 

*  Historical  Sketch  of  Bookbinding.  By  S.  T.  Prideaux.  With  a 
Chapter  on  Early  Stamped  Bindings  by  E.  Gordon  Duff.  London: 
Lawrence  &  Bullen.  1893. 


on  Early  Stamped  Bindings  by  Mr.  Gordon  Duff  which  is  mentioned 
on  the  title-page,  unless  it  may  chance  to  be  that  part  of  the 
"  Historical  Sketch  of  Bookbinding "  which  occupies  the  first 
twenty-five  pages.  Miss  Prideaux  has  added  an  appendix  on 
Embroidered  Covers,  and  others  on  Metal  Bindings  and  on  Book- 
edge  Decoration.  There  is  also  a  very  useful  series  of  early 
documents  relating  to  the  craft,  and  an  elaborate  list  of  works 
about  binding  which  alone  fills  forty  closely-printed  pages. 
Though  the  index  is  sufficiently  full,  the  absence  of  a  table  of 
contents  and  the  repetition  of  the  same  headline  throughout 
make  it  a  little  difficult  sometimes  to  find  a  place.  With  Miss 
Prideaux's  concluding  remarks  on  the  present  state  and  the  future 
of  bookbinding  it  is  impossible  not  to  agree.  As  the  mechanical 
aids  to  the  art  grow  in  number,  taste  seems  to  decline.  While 
line  and  circle  constitute  the  chief  elements  of  design,  there  may 
occasionally  have  been  poverty  of  invention,  but  there  was 
rarely  error  in  taste  and  judgment.  With  the  advent  of  the 
tool-cutter  came  the  temptation  to  lavish  decoration  without 
regard  either  to  balance  or  to  appropriateness.  Execution  leaves 
little  to  be  desired,  but  design  does  not  keep  pace  with  it.  In 
all  departments  of  decorative  art  there  is  the  same  inability  to 
escape  from  the  traditions  of  the  past,  "  but  in  none  has  there 
been  such  a  servile  copying  of  the  old  models  as  in  the  decoration 
of  books." 


TYPES  OF  VERTEBRATE  LIFE.' 

T\R.  ST.  GEORGE  MIVART  is  so  exceedingly  fertile  in  the 
production  of  books  that  we  have  considerable  doubts  as 
to  whether  that  which  we  notice  here  is  really  his  last.  We  have 
hastened  to  read  through  the  Types  of  Animal  Life  with  all 
possible  dispatch  lest  we  should  be  surprised  by  something  new, 
and  fail  through  confusion  to  give  a  chronological  series  of  re- 
views. This  confusion  might  easily  arise,  because  the  present 
work  has  no  preface,  and  only  bears  the  date  of  the  year. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  deceptive,  unless  "  Animal "  is  to  be 
interpreted  as  meaning  only  things  with  four  legs  and  a  backbone, 
for  it  deals  solely  with  vertebrates.  But  it  is  good  reading,  and 
will  serve  as  a  useful  handbook  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  or  the 
Natural  History  Museum.  It  is  not,  however,  though  written  by 
a  specialist,  wholly  free  from  errors.  We  notice  that  the  teeth  of 
the  American  monkeys  are  not  correctly  described,  and  that  the 
new  "  marsupial  mole  "  is  stated  to  hail  from  the  American  con- 
tinent, whereas  it  is  really  of  course  Australian.  To  find  anything 
in  the  marsupial  line,  not  an  opossum,  in  America  would  be 
about  as  unlikely  as  to  meet  with  a  cassowary  at  Timbuctoo. 
There  is  no  doubt,  of  course,  that  both  these  errors  are  purely 
slips  of  the  pen.  Mistakes  of  a  more  trifling  kind,  too,  are  not 
entirely  absent ;  the  unwary  reader  might  puzzle  for  some  time 
over  an  apparently  new  kind  of  beasts  called  "  Whale  sand 
porpoises,"  unless  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  letter  "  s  "  lawfully 
belongs  to  "  whale^'  and  not  to  "  and."  The  twelve  chapters  into 
which  Mr.  Mivart's  book  is  divided  are  headed  each  of  them  with 
the  name  of  some  particular  animal  which  serves  to  introduce  the 
reader  to  a  short  account  of  the  whole  group  to  which  it  belongs  ; 
the  chapter  consists  of  a  network  of  more  solid  fact  with  anec- 
dotes interspersed.  We  have  read  with  particular  interest  that 
upon  frogs,  to  which  the  author  has  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
Frogs  and  their  allies  are  more  interesting  than  most  groups,  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  they  present  us  with  a  perfect  series  of 
transitions  between  the  air-breathing  and  the  "  water-breathing  " 
vertebrate  ;  besides,  as  the  experiments  upon  the  axolotl  showed, 
we  can  make  some  of  them  perform  for  our  special  benefit  a  scene 
in  the  drama  of  evolution.  Vertebrate  life  apparently  came  into 
being  first  of  all  in  the  sea ;  some  of  the  early  fishes  took  to  fresh 
water,  and  then  gradually  lost  their  gills  and  converted  their 
swim-bladders  into  lungs,  finally  becoming  terrestrial.  Among 
the  amphibia  there  are  some  which  are  purely  aquatic ;  others 
which  are  truly  amphibious ;  and  others  again  which  are  more 
suited  for  a  life  on  land  than  a  life  in  the  water.  The  most  per- 
fectly terrestrial  amphibia  are  the  tree-frogs,  which  sometimes 
never  go  near  the  water  during  their  whole  lives,  and  are  even 
born  without  going  through  the  intermediate  tadpole  condition. 
The  most  remarkable  thing  in  the  way  of  a  tree-frog  of  which  we 
have  ever  heard  is  not  referred  to  by  Mr.  Mivart ;  this  frog  builds 
a  kind  of  nest  on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  overhanging  a  convenient 
stream,  into  which  the  tadpoles  drop  when  hatched.  These  tree- 
frogs  pitch  their  tents  in  Japan,  and  are  said  to  produce  a  struc- 
ture which  is  highly  suggestive  of  a  wasp's  nest,  thereby  perhaps 
warning  off  intruders.  Speaking  of  wasps,  we  are  reminded 
that  the  common  toad  is  one  of  the  few  animals  which  has 
not  the  very  least  dread  of  these  formidable  insects ;  a  wasp's 
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nest  is  a  locality  to  -which  the  average  animal  gives  a  wide 
berth.  Not  so,  however,  the  toad  ;  when  a  toad,  in  the 
course  of  its  evening  walk,  happens  to  light  upon  a  nest,  it 
remains  there — not  involuntarily  at  all,  but  in  order  to 
feast  upon  the  belated  inhabitants  as  they  return  home.  It 
is  said  that  a  toad  will  stay  by  a  nest  until  it  is  replete  with 
the  wasps,  and  there  are  no  more  to  be  got.  To  see  a  toad 
swallow  a  big  bumble-bee  is  a  sight  worth  seeing ;  the  sting 
apparently  only  serves  as  a  sauce  piquante  to  whet  the  appetite. 
Dr.  Mivart  mentions  a  singular  device  on  the  part  of  a  common 
European  frog,  known  as  Pelobates  fuscus — to  secure  protection 
when  attacked  ;  it  mews  "  like  a  cat"  when  touched,  and  "  emits 
a  vapour  which  smells  of  garlic  strongly  enough  to  make  the 
eyes  water."  Frogs  and  toads  being,  comparatively  speaking  at 
any  rate,  a  feeble  folk,  are  compelled  to  resort  to  mean  tricks  of 
this  kind  to  save  themselves  from  unpleasant  attentions ;  their 
safety  as  a  rule  lies  in  the  capability  of  producing  unpleasant 
secretions  to  deter  the  enemy  ;  but  a  small  toad,  known  as  the 
"Fire-bellied  toad,"  trusts  to  a  quite  unique  method  of  defence. 
Its  under  surface,  as  the  name  implies,  is  of  a  fiery  red  ;  when  the 
animal  is  hotly  pursued  and  cornered,  it  suddenly  falls  on  its 
back,  displaying  the  startlingly  red  expanse  of  colour ;  this 
is  believed  to  have  a  contrary  effect  to  a  red  rag,  and  to  deter 
instead  of  provoking  the  foe.  Better  still,  perhaps,  for  purposes 
of  protection  is  the  general  green  colour  of  the  tree-frog.  There 
is,  however,  a  large  Australian  species  which  is  green,  diversified 
by  white.  This  is  rather  puzzling,  for  the  white  streaks  do  away 
with  the  advantage  of  the  green.  If  the  frog  were  only  yellow 
or  brown,  the  white  might  suggest  mildew.  But  even  the  dullest 
of  arboreal  snakes  must  know  that  mildew  is  not  found  upon 
fresh  leaves.  A  very  singular  form  of  amphibian — the  Amphiuma 
— is  selected  by  Mr.  Mivart  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
tailed  section  of  the  group.  A  large  specimen  of  this  creature 
can  be  now  seen  at  the  Zoological  Gardens.  One  might  remark 
of  it  that  "  it  has  a  leg,"  and  be  just  within  the  limits  of  the 
truth ;  for  its  legs  are  the  tiniest  and  the  slenderest  of  any  four- 
footed  beast  known  to  us.  This  newt,  too,  has  a  serious  aspect, 
and  seems  to  be  wondering  what  has  become  of  them. 

The  next  chapter  deals  with  snakes.  The  serpent  has,  perhaps, 
given  rise  to  more  tall  stories  than  any  other  animal  in  existence, 
even  if  we  discount  the  "  sea  serpent."  Such  stories,  of  course, 
the  author  passes  by,  and  yet  the  reader  who  is  not  well  up  in  the 
subject  might  think  that  the  egg-eating  snake  was  of  the  nature 
of  a  myth ;  this  snake  wears  his  teeth  in  his  throat  for  the  con- 
venience of  being  able  to  crack  the  eggs  which  he  swallows 
without  spilling  their  contents.  The  guile  of  the  serpents  is 
manifested  now-a-days  by  the  ingenious  way  in  which  they  can 
conceal  themselves  by  their  resemblances  to  the  objects  among 
which  they  habitually  live.  There  are  several  kinds  of  green 
tree-snakes  which  harmonize  closely  in  colour  to  the  leaves;  it  is 
of  course  supposed  that  they  delude  the  predacious  hawk  or  eagle 
by  their  deceptive  hues,  and  that  they  also,  when  occasion  serves, 
take  a  mean  advantage  of  the  small  bird.  To  settle  the  point 
definitely,  one  would  have  to  take  up  a  position  upon  a  tropical 
tree,  as  Waterton  did  upon  his  oak ;  but  that  course  of  action 
would  have  its  drawbacks,  for  there  are  green  and  elusive  vipers 
as  well  as  harmless  snakes  :  and  to  sit  down  upon  a  tree-viper — 
at  any  rate  if  it  were  done  with  insufficient  force — would  be,  as 
Professor  Drummond  remarked  a  propos  of  the  puff-adder,  to  sit 
down  for  the  last  time.  The  worst  kind  of  snake  appears  to  be 
the  Ophiophagus.  Professor  Mivart  tells  us  that  it  will  pursue 
man,  instead  of  contenting  itself  with  a  bite  at  him  as  he  passes. 
There  is  a  story  to  the  effect  that  when  one  of  these  snakes  was 
brought  for  the  first  time  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  it  was 
placed,  in  ignorance  of  its  nature,  in  a  case  full  of  cobras ;  the 
next  morning  a  sensible  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  cobras 
was  to  be  observed.  Professor  Mivart  disposes  of  the  generally 
believed  theory  that  the  age  of  a  "  rattler "  can  be  told  by  the 
number  of  rings  in  its  rattle,  like  the  age  of  a  tree  ;  he  fails,  like 
most  other  people,  to  give  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  rattling,  from  the  snake's  point  of  view  that  is  to  say. 
Doubtless  it  is  useful  enough  to  the  involuntary  intruder  upon 
the  privacy  of  the  snake;  but  natural  selection  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
seem  to  favour  altruism. 

The  chapter  upon  monkeys  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  success- 
ful. The  author  is  here  thoroughly  at  home,  whether  in  extolling 
their  grace  and  agility  of  movement,  or  in  depreciating  their 
intellect.  Professor  Mivart  wishes  to  keep  them  in  their  proper 
place,  and  will  not  hear  of  anything  analogous  to  human  reason, 
even  in  the  performances  of  the  late  "  Sally."  In  referring  the 
earliest  mention  of  the  gorilla  to  Ilanno,  we  believe  Dr.  Mivart 
to  be  in  error;  it  is  now  generally  the  opinion  that  the  "  yopfriXKat" 
of  tbat  voyager  and  author  are  merely  baboons,  perhaps  even  the 
Gibraltar  monkey  ;  for  he  speaks  of  their  congregating  in  herds 


and  throwing  stones  ;  now  the  gorilla  delights  in  family  life,  and 
has  never  been  proved  to  be  guilty  of  stone-throwing.  Dr.  Mivart 
is  also  not  accurate  in  implying  that  the  only  gorilla  seen  ia 
England  was  one  exhibited  at  the  Westminster  Aquarium ;  there 
was  a  baby  gorilla  on  view  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  not  so  long 
since.  A  good  deal  of  incredulity  has  surrounded  the  tales  about 
the  gorilla,  as  everyone  knows.  One  story  which  requires  verifica- 
tion is  that  they  will  mate  with  the  chimpanzee.  "  Sally "  did 
not  escape  from  the  suspicion  of  being  the  offspring  of  such  a 
mesalliance  ;  her  black  features  seemed  to  some  to  point  to  a 
gorilla  as  one  parent.  As,  however,  the  chimpanzee  really  belongs 
to  the  highest  aristocracy  of  the  monkey  race,  while  the  gorilla  is 
in  some  respects  lower  than  any  of  the  "  Anthropoids,"  it  is 
perhaps  more  than  doubtful  whether  they  would  pair.  The  most 
curious  fact  about  the  lower  monkeys  is  the  sharp  demarcation 
between  those  of  the  old  world  and  those  of  the  new  ;  the  pre- 
hensile tail  is  unknown  among  the  monkeys  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
Some  hint  at  a  separate  origin  from  the  lemurs,  which  are  thought 
to  have  come  into  existence  in  the  submerged,  and  we  must  add 
hypothetical,  continent  variously  termed  "Paradise"  and  "  Le- 
muria."  But  from  Paradise  (in  the  Indian  Ocean)  to  America  is 
a  very  long  cry,  and  Professor  Mivart  is  inclined  to  suspect  an 
altogether  independent  origin  for  the  two  groups  of  monkeys, 
and  to  believe  that  America  was  not  discovered  by  Asiatic 
immigrants  travelling  via  Behring  Strait.  The  lost  continent 
of  Atlantis  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  us  ;  but,  in  spite  of 
diligent  search  (even  with  a  microscope)  for  the  remains  of  this 
continent,  nothing  trustworthy  has  turned  up. 


CHARLES  SUMNER.* 

THIS  book,  being  an  American  biography,  is,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  inordinately  long  and  full  of  trivial  detail.  It  is 
the  uniform  custom  of  American  biographers  to  make  their  books 
of  enormous  size,  and  to  insist  upon  the  very  smallest  and  most 
insignificant  matters  of  fact  at  as  much  length  and  with  as  much' 
care  as  if  they  were  of  vital  importance.  The  recipe  is  excellent!; 
for  the  making  of  books  which  no  human  patience  can  read.  It 
is  only  by  refusing  to  read  that  human  nature  can  defend  itself} 
against  the  American  biographer.  We  have  no  hesitation  in. 
declaring  that  Mr.  Pierce's  book  never  will  be  read  in  any  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  It  may  be  consulted,  but  we  cannot  believe;, 
in  the  existence  of  any  reader  who  will  steadily  go  through  the, 
fourteen  hundred  pages  or  so  in  which  Mr.  Pierce  tells  the; 
biography  of  Sumner  from  1845  to  his  death.  This  absurd  bulk, 
is  attained  in  the  way  we  have  already  described,  by  the  use  of; 
mere  surplusage  and  unimportant  detail.  The  fact  that  the  book, 
is  described  as  "  Memoirs  and  Letters  "  is  no  excuse  for  its  bloated: 
proportions.  Mr.  Pierce  does  not  make  a  complete  reprint  of 
Sumner's  letters.  He  does  not  even  give  the  whole  of  each  letter  he 
does  use.  But,  as  he  was  going  to  select  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
a  biography,  he  should  have  picked  only  what  was  significant. 
That,  however,  is  not  the  method  of  the  American  biographer, 
and  Mr.  Pierce  reprints  page  upon  page  of  quite  ordinary  notes 
written  to  or  by  Sumner,  such  as  are  sent  by  the  post  in  thou- 
sands daily  in  every  orderly  community  in  the  world.  Of  course, 
too,  there  are  great  slabs  of  quotation  from  newspapers  and  the 
diaries  of  contemporaries.  These  last  are  generally  merely  dull, 
informing  us  jejunely  that  Sumner  spoke,  and  was  very  eloquent, 
and  so  forth.  The  newspapers  are  sometimes  redeemed  by  their 
wonderful  high-falutin'  style.  High  falutin'  is  not  confined  to  the 
newspapers.  One  eye-witness  of  Sumner's  appearance  on  a  plat- 
form in  '45  says,  "  It  was  like  the  descent  of  some  unknown  and 
unexpected  god  from  Olympus."  This  means,  we  presume,  that 
Sumner  was  a  personable  young  man,  who  spoke  fluently.  But, 
indeed,  it  is  astonishing  how  many  "  gods  from  Olympus  "  were 
to  be  met  casually  in  Boston  in  and  about  1845.  The  place 
literally  swarmed  with  them. 

It  must,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Pierce,  be  acknowledged  that  he  is 
quite  innocent  of  those  meretricious  arts  which  prejudice  and 
mislead  the  reader.  We  do  not  think  that  any  one  who,  greatly 
daring,  wades  through  these  two — in  every  sense  of  the  words — 
heavy  volumes  will  be  misled  as  to  the  character  and  capacity  of 
Sumner.  That  he  was  a  man  of  fair  ability,  who  held  the  regular 
humanitarian  liberal  creed  of  the  middle  of  the  century  with 
American  differences,  and  preached  it  with  American  fluency,  is 
undeniable.  He  was,  like  most  of  his  school  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  intensely  conscious  that  he  loved  righteousness  and 
hated  iniquity,  and  was  proportionately  ready  to  denounce  the 
unsurpassable  wickedness  of  all  who  did  not  agree  with  him. 
When  old  acquaintances  differed  from  him  on  the  Fugitive  Slave 
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aw  or  the  Mexican  War,  he  accused  them  in  print  of  having 
;ained  their  hands  with  blood.  He  never  could  understand 
dry  they  called  this  personal  abuse.  Mr.  Pierce  seems  to  be 
ader  the  same  difficulty,  and  quotes  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bulgarian 
trocity  speeches  as  examples  in  favour  of  Sumner.  W6  are 
repared  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  little  difference  be- 
iveen  the  two,  but  that  is  possibly  not  what  Mr.  Pierce 
leans.  In  the  matter  of  abuse  there  was,  to  be  sure,  little  to 
ioose  between  one  side  and  the  other  in  the  American  Senate 
i  the  "  ante-bellum  "  times.  Mr.  Pierce  quotes  largely  from 
ouglas  and  other  Southern  speakers  to  show  that  they  had  no 
ght  to  complain  of  Sumner.  The  particular  speech  which 
t.  Brooks  alleged  as  his  excuse  for  the  notorious  assault  was  in 
jmparison  moderate.  It  was  not  so  very  unparliamentary  to 
ly  that  Butler  was  a  Don  Quixote  whose  Dulcinea  was  the 
harlot  slavery."  Mr.  Pierce  tells  the  story  of  the  attack  on 
amner  with  copious  medical  details.  On  the  whole,  we  think 
5  proves  that  it  was  a  decidedly  blackguard  performance, 
rooks  was  afraid  that  Sumner,  a  heavier  man  than  himself, 
ight  wrench  his  stick  from  his  hand.  So  he  fell  on  him,  sitting 
;  a  heavy  fixed  desk,  and  hit  him  on  the  top  of  the  head  before 
}  could  rise.  Moreover,  he  declared  that,  if  his  stick  was 
ken,  he  intended  to  kill  Sumner,  which,  we  presume,  means 
iat  he  had  provided  himself  with  a  knife  or  pistol  to  use  against 
man  whom  he  knew  would  be  unarmed.  The  chivalry  of  the 
)uth  seems  to  have  no  great  reason  to  be  proud  of  Preston  S. 
rooks. 

It  is  natural  enough  that  Mr.  Pierce  sees  nothing  but  what  was 
isinterested  in  Sumner's  hatred  of  slavery  and  the  slave-holding 
mth.  In  one  sense  this  was  no  doubt  the  case.  Sumner  had 
»  mere  interest  of  his  pocket  to  serve,  and  appears  to  have  been 
ways  perfectly  clean  from  anything  like  corruption.  Whether 
s  had  not  an  interest  of  his  ambition  to  serve  is  another  matter, 
/■hen  he  began  public  life  opposition  to  the  South  and  hostility 

slavery  were  almost  the  only  subjects  which  a  Northern  man 
mid  take  up  with  any  chance  of  earning  personal  distinction.  It 
almost  impossible  to  doubt  that  Sumner  was  influenced  by  this 
nsideration.  Even  if  this  were  so,  however,  it  would  only  show 
at  he  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  politicians  in  many  countries, 
le  heat  and  animosity  with  which  he  attacked  the  "  peculiar 
stitution "  of  the  South  was  common  to  him  with  most  of  the 
ponents  of  slavery.  It  is  difficult  to  get  people  to  talk  sensibly 
t  the  subject  now,  and  was  nearly  impossible  then.  A  very 
rge  element  of  mere  animosity  to  the  Southerners  did  enter  into 
s  hatred  of  their  institution  ;  but  of  that  it  must  in  justice  be 
id  that  it  was,  if  not  provoked,  at  least  exacerbated  and  exag- 
rated  by  the  tone  of  clumsy  arrogance  too  often  assumed  by 
e  advocates  of  the  South.  It  must  have  been  hard  to  endure 
rs  of  aristocratic  insolence  awkwardly  worn  by  men  not 
iperior  in  descent  to  the  old  stock  of  New  England,  who  affected 

think  themselves  superior  simply  because  they  owned  slaves. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

L/T  ZOLA'S  coping-stone  to  the  very  composite  edifice  of 
•  Les  Rougon-Macquart  is  neither  the  best  nor  the  worst 
'  the  twenty,  though  it  is  nearer  to  the  best.  Like  most  of 
iem — like  all  the  better  class — it  consists  of  two  imperfectly 
lited  parts  (i).  There  is  the  double  passion  of  "  Dr.  Pascal " 
r  scientific  means  of  prolonging  life  by  smashing  up  sheep's 
:ains,  filtering  them,  and  injecting  (which  occasionally  cures 
:ople  and  occasionally  kills  them),  and  for  tabulating  all  the 
.cts  of  his  very  disreputable  family,  by  way  of  accumulating 
ie  "  documents  "  which  M.  Zola  has  imaginatively  utilized.  And 
lere  is  his  very  different  passion  for  his  niece  Clotilde,  daughter 
f  our  very  disreputable  acquaintance  Saccard.  Some  might  add 
third  motive,  the  struggle  in  Clotilde's  mind  between  religious 
;nse  and  scientific  nonsense,  which  is  practically  decided  by 
3T  love  for  her  uncle.  (It  is  perpetually  necessary  to  remind 
nglishmen  that  in  non-Protestant  countries  there  is  nothing 
isentially  disgraceful  in  this— "in  Peter's  reign  Such  mixture 
not  held  a  stain.")  All  the  scientific  part  is,  as  usual,  tedious 
ibdchage,  and  the  Science  v.  Beligion  conflict,  though  intrinsi- 
illy  better,  wants  a  different  handling  from  M.  Zola's.  On 
ie  other  hand,  the  love  scenes  are  by  no  means  bad,  and  on 
ore  than  one  occasion— especially  the  fine  night  passage  on  the 
ireshing-floor— approach,  though  "in  a  far-off  and  elderly  way, 
lose  really  immortal  passages  in  the  enchanted  garden  of  the 
aradou  which  made  of  La  faute  de  VAbbe  Mouret  a  very  great 
X)k  indeed,  just  manque.  It  has  pleased  M.  Zola  to  end  with  a 
iricature  of  himself  in  the  shape  of  a  very  elaborate  chapter 


describing,  with  much  minuteness,  the  earliest  process  of  adminis- 
tering nourishment  to  the  human  individual.  This  is  performed 
to  admiration  by  Clotilde  when  Pascal  is  dead  and  his  documents 
(except  the  genealogical-tree  of  the  Rougon-Macquart,  which 
also  we  could  have  resigned  to  Vulcan  without  a  sigh)  have  been 
traitorously  combusted  by  his  mother,  F6licit6.  It  must  at  least 
be  said  that,  if  this  book  alone  survived,  posterity  would  have  a 
very  fair,  but  distinctly  favourable,  notion  of  M.  Zola,  both  in 
his  weakness  and  in  his  strength. 

We  do  not  know  whether  it  is  an  accident,  or  whether  the  old 
French  Chauvinist  spirit  is  really  kindling  once  more,  but  this  is 
the  second  volume  devoted  to  Charlet  (2)  which  has  reached  us  in 
a  few  months.  Of  course,  Charlet  was  something  more  than  a 
purveyor  of  things  like  that  truly  absurd  piece  of  melodrama, 
the  "  Grenadier  de  Waterloo  "  (which,  by  the  way,  M.  Dayot  has 
not,  we  think,  reproduced).  He  could  draw — with  immense 
spirit  and  in  a  manner  which  can  only  be  called  grasse — all  sorts 
of  subjects  from  the  life.  Had  he  given  himself  up  to  it,  no  man 
could  have  illustrated  Romantic  literature  better  and  few  so  well. 
But  he  lives,  he  was  most  popular  in  his  own  day,  and  perhaps 
he  was  most  at  home,  as  the  painter  of  the  conscript  and  the 
grognard,  of  the  contrast  between  war-worn  invalids  and  war- 
struck  little  children,  of  imposing  Napoleonic  grenadiers  with 
yard-long  moustaches  and  inevitable  pipes. 

Decidedly  the  French  are  getting  on.  It  is  long  since,  instead 
of  regarding  the  world  as  beginning  at  Dunkirk  and  finishing  at 
Cette,  they  began  to  globe-trot,  and  here  is  M.  Cldry  (3),  who  has 
actually  done  the  Indian  grand  tour  with  his  wife  and  family ! 
His  familiar  letters  on  the  subject  are  interesting  enough  and  very 
pleasantly  written.  In  his  invincible  ignorance  of  English  (he 
heard  a  wicked  young  Englishman  say, "  Black  man  ;  give  my  some 
cofee")and  his  convictionofourpolitical  wickedness  he  is  all  French  ; 
but  personally  he  has  nothing  but  good  words  for  us.  He  is  as 
complimentary  to  Lord  Harris,  who,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been 
very  polite  to  him,  as  to  Russian  grand  dukes,  and  he  ends  the 
book  almost  in  a  stupor  of  admiration  at  the  Bishop  of  Colombo, 
who  was  reading  Plato  "  dans  le  texte,  s'il  vous  plait."  And, 
indeed,  Dr.  Copleston  is  extremely  capable  of  that  not  very  im- 
possible exploit. 

That  Countess  Stephanie  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie's  Mon  sejour 
aux  Tuileries  (4)  should  have  gone  into  a  fourth  edition  does  not 
surprise  us,  because  it  is  about  Courts.  It  does  surprise  us  (to 
keep  to  the  method  of  "I  love  my  love")  because  it  has  no 
Cussedness.  Countess  Stephanie  deals  with  the  period  between 
1852  and  1858.  Sometimes  she  handles  public  events  which  are 
important,  and  then  she  is  not  too  accurate — for  instance,  she 
mixes  up  Balaklava  with  Inkermann  in  a  wonderful  manner. 
More  frequently  she  deals  with  private  events,  and  then,  while 
we  cannot  pretend  to  decide  whether  she  is  accurate  or  not,  she 
is  usually  a  little  unimportant.  But  she  is  seldom  or  never  ill- 
natured,  and  invariably  good-humoured. 

M.  Dall  (5)  duly  makes  the  inevitable  apology  for  treating 
Port  Royal  after  Sainte-Beuve.  To  speak  frankly,  we  think  he 
might  have  left  it  alone ;  but  he  was  perfectly  entitled  not  to 
leave  it  alone  if  he  liked,  and  as  things  go  now  he  will  doubtless 
find  some  readers  who  think  that  Sainte-Beuve  is  out  of  date. 

We  have  noticed  more  than  one  number  of  the  Bibliotheque 
d'histoire  illustree,  and  have  been  able  to  praise  it  for  its  combina- 
tion of  the  scholarly  and  the  popular.  We  think  that  this  com- 
mendation may  be  extended  to  M.  Souriau's  Louis  XVL  et  la 
Revolution  (6).  The  illustrations  are  well  chosen,  though  some  of 
them  do  not  lend  themselves  very  well  to  reproduction  in  little, 
and  the  narrative  is  at  least  clear.  Impartial  it  does  not  pretend 
to  be,  and  is  not ;  but  it  does  not  greatly  exceed  the  license  of  a 
popular  eulogist  of  the  Revolution. 

Whether  an  almost  literal  translation  of  the  libretto  of  Parsifal 
into  French  was  wanted  is  not  for  us  to  decide  (7).  We  can  say 
truthfully  that  it  could  hardly  have  been  done  better  than  by 
Mme.  Judith  Gautier. 


(2)  Charlet  et  son  auvre.  Par  Armand  Dayot.  Paris  :  Ancienne 
Maison  Quantin. 

(3)  De  Paris  a  Lahore.    Par  Leon  Clery.    Paris :  Lemerre. 

(4)  Mon  sejour  aux  Tuihries.  Par  la  Comtesse  Stephanie  Tascher  de 
la  Pagerie.    Paris  :  Ollendorft'. 

(5)  La  mere  Angelique.    Par  Guillaume  Dall.    Paris:  Perrin. 

(6)  Louis  XVI  et  la  Revolution.  Par  M.  Souriau.  Paris:  Ancienne 
Maison  Quantin. 

(7)  Parsifal.    Traduction  de  Judith  Gautier.    Paris :  Cohn. 


(1)  Le  Docteur  Pascal.   Par  Emile  Zola.   Paris  :  Charpentier. 
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NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

SINCE  the  novelists  have  invited  the  confidence  of  the  public, 
and  showed  how  novels  are  made,  and  have,  moreover, 
secured  the  serious  attention  of  many  fond  people  who  believe 
there  is  profit  in  the  confidences,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
translation  of  M.  Francisque  Sarcey's  Recollections  of  Middle  Life 
(Heinemann),  by  Elizabeth  Luther  Cary,  will  be  much  studied  by 
the  English  and  the  American  reader  who  are  curious  as  to  the 
methods  of  successful  lecturers.  M.  Sarcey  has  much  to  say  on 
the  art,  its  difficulties  and  its  scope,  in  this  lively  record  of  his 
experiences  of  the  pleasures  and  penalties  of  lecturing.  He 
writes  feelingly  of  the  excitement  of  the  calling,  and  of  the 
always-possible  hazard  of  a  fall  which  the  lecturer  must  risk  if  he 
be  of  an  adventurous  spirit.  He  remarks,  with  truth,  that  good 
lectures  must  have  good  plans;  and  he  shows  that  there  is 
infinite  variety  in  good  lectures,  and  good  plans  may  be  poles 
asunder  as  to  systematized  method.  The  lecturer  may  prepare 
by  elaborate  rehearsals  before  friends,  as  did  M.  Thiers  when  he 
had  an  important  speech  in  hand;  or  he  may  face  the  venture 
with  a  bare  outline  of  his  lecture — a  mere  skeleton,  as  it  were — 
and  trust  to  his  powers  of  improvisation  to  put  on  flesh.  "When 
M.  Sarcey  insists  upon  the  good  plan,  he  leaves  the  choice  of  a 
plan  quite  undefined.  Some  of  his  best  effects  have  been  pro- 
duced by  a  happy  independence  of  plan.  He  has  improvised,  in 
fact ;  and,  without  premeditated  malice,  said  the  thing  that  is 
malicious,  or  struck  home  with  a  fine,  unexpected  thrust  of 
irony.  As  to  his  methods,  though  he  treats  of  them  with  a  plea- 
sant candour,  he  expressly  affirms  that  they  are  unlikely  to  be  of 
service  to  others.  This  warning,  however,  will  be  thrown  away 
on  people  who  believe  there  is  much  to  be  learned  from  books  on 
the  art  of  lecturing  or  public  speaking  and  reciting.  Guides  to 
an  illusory  royal  road  to  excellence  in  these  subjects  continue, 
and  will  continue,  to  be  published,  despite  the  fact  that  there  is 
more,  to  be  learned  from  a  single  hearing  of  a  lecture  than  from  a 
hundred  best  books. 

Mr.  Edward  Cannan's  History  of  the  Theories  of  Production 
and  Distribution  (Percival  &  Co.)  is  a  review  of  the  doctrines  of 
leading  English  economists  from  1776  to  1848,  and  gives  in  clear 
form  and  with  much  exactitude  of  method  a  consecutive  history 
of  the  growth  and  development  of  economic  theory  during  the 
period  prescribed.  "No  one,"  says  Mr.  Cannan,  "any  longer 
believes  that  political  economy  was  invented  by  Adam  Smith  and 
perfected  by  John  Stuart  Mill,"  and  he  thinks  it  is  almost  neces- 
sary to  apologize  for  taking  the  Wealth  of  Nations  of  the  one  writer 
and  the  Principles  of  the  other  as  the  limits  of  his  review.  It  is 
hard  to  see,  however,  since  Mr.  Cannan's  object  was  the  writing 
of  a  history  of  theory,  and  not  a  treatise  on  political  economy, 
that  he  could  have  started  from  any  other  point  than  the  publica- 
tion of  Smith's  memorable  work.  Had  he  elected  to  begin  with 
Mill,  he  would  have  plunged  into  the  middle  period  of  history,  a 
middle  that  does  not  even  serve  as  the  mean  of  two  extremes — 
the  orthodoxy  of  Smith  and  the  advanced  teaching  of  those  young 
and  confident  writers  of  the  day  who  regard  the  old  doctrines  as 
altogether  exploded.  From  Mill  the  historian  must  have 
been  forced  to  hark  back  to  Ricardo,  if  only  to  show  how  the 
youthful  Mill  drank  inspiration  under  his  father's  care  from  the 
Ricardian  fount.  To  begin  with  the  beginning,  which  is  Adam 
Smith,  is  surely  the  only  way  open  to  the  historian  of  Eng- 
lish political  economy.  And  if  all  our  lights  in  political 
economy  had  closely  observed  the  "  principles  "  of  Adam 
Smith,  and  had  been  less  intent  on  the  fantastic  search  for 
"  laws,"  and  the  fame  that  is  the  meed  of  discoverers,  the  dismal 
science  must  have  proved  less  inexact  than  it  is,  and  very  much 
less  dismal.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  conclusion  enforced  by  the 
study  of  Mr.  Cannan's  History.  His  book  is,  in  fact,  a  history  of 
opinion  quite  as  much  as  a  record  of  deductions  from  facts 
and  of  scientific  formulations  of  theory.  His  account,  for 
example,  of  Malthus  and  his  critics,  and  of  what  has  been  written 
on  the  population  question,  is  interesting  not  only  for  its  well- 
condensed  statement  of  a  famous  controversy,  but  as  a  diverting 
commentary  on  the  airy  fabrics  which  economists  build  in  accord- 
ance with  "laws"  which  scarcely  survive  the  generation  that 
acclaimed  them  as  discoveries.  Our  little  systems  have  their  day. 
Economic  "  laws  "  of  rent,  or  profits,  or  distribution,  once  deemed 
self-evident  or  irrefutable,  are  found  by  later  economists  to  be 
entirely  imaginary,  or,  at  the  best,  dubious  principles,  very 
loosely  defined.  Mr.  Cannan's  examination  of  Mill's  theories 
illustrates  this  matter  clearly  enough. 

Mr.  Stanley  Lane-Poole's  Aurangzib  (Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon 
Press),  the  latest  additi  n  to  Sir  William  Hunter's  excellent 
scries  of  "  Rulers  of  India,"  is  a  well-knit  and  capable  sketch  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable,  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  of  the 
Mogvl  emperors.    Not  even  the  great  Akbar  enjoyed  more 


fame  beyond  the  borders  of  India  than  the  stern  Puritan,  as  Mr. 
Lane-Poole  calls  him,  whoso  life  and  character  are  so  strongly 
contrasted  with  those  of  his  immediate  predecessors.  Thanks  to 
Bernier,  chiefly,  the  career  of  Aurangzib  stirred  a  lively  interest' 
in  Western  Europe,  and  inspired  the  greatest  English  poet  of  hie 
time  with  one  of  his  most  successful  tragedies.  Yet  his  long 
reign,  despite  the  enlargement  of  his  empire  in  the  south,  was 
something  of  a  splendid  failure,  even  in  the  opinion  of  contem- 
porary historians  of  his  own  religious  faith.  His  conquest  of  the 
Dekkan,  imposing  though  it  appears,  as  the  crowning  result  of  e 
prolonged  and  pertinacious  military  enterprise,  proved  not  merely] 
fruitless,  but  the  source  of  anarchy  and  dissolution.  The 
Maratbas  were  but  "scotched"  by  the  subjugation  of  Golcondii 
and  Bijapiir,  and  up  to  the  death  of  Aurangzib  continued  t<  i 
ravage  the  Dekkan  under  the  headship  of  their  queen-regent  I 
Tara  Bai,  who  deserves  a  place,  as  Mr.  Lane-Poole  observes! 
"among  the  great  women  of  history."  If  the  heroic  element  in 
Aurangzfb's  character  is  most  conspicuous  at  any  one  period  o:\ 
his  picturesque  career,  it  was  in  the  darkening  years  of  its  close! 
when  he  faced  disappointments  and  misfortunes  with  inflexibhl 
resolution  and  courage. 

Under  the  title  Some  French  Writers  (Chapman  &  Hall)  Mr 
Edward  Delille  has  reprinted  certain  sketches  of  French  poeti 
and  novelists  originally  contributed  to  the  Fortnightly,  witll 
papers  descriptive  of  Parisian  life,  of  literary  gatherings  in  th, 
cafes,  and  of  the  mysteries  of  poussetage  and  other  card-sharpin;l 
practices,  of  which  the  late  Robert-Houdin  wrote  an  engaging 
and  interesting  volume.  Mr.  Delille's  notes  on  M.  Bourget'j 
"  Pierre  Loti,"  "  the  poet  Verlaine,"  M.  Guy  de  Maupassant,  anJ 
the  rest,  are  in  the  impressionist  style,  and  fair  examples  of  it  ] 
Mr.  Delille  evidently  has  an  ear  attuned  to  the  "  Verlainia:] 
treble." 

The  free  life  of  the  cowboy  finds  a  sympathetic  singer  in  Mi 
Chittenden,  whose  tuneful  Ranch  Verses  (Putnam's  Sons),  manl 
in  sentiment  and  musical  in  flow,  have  a  right  cheerful  tone,  an- 
are  accompanied  by  some  pretty  illustrations,  both  landscape  an  | 
portraits,  apparently  from  photographs.    Thus  pictorial  truth  :  J 
properly  associated  with  song  that  is  unpretentious  and  of  und  j 
luted  truth  of  representation.    Mr.  Chittenden's  verse  is  full  < 
spirit  and  vivacity.    The  joy  of  existence  and  the  sense  of  perfe<j 
sympathy  of  free  and  tameless  nature  animate  his  lyrics. 

Mr.  Kirkwood  Gracey's  Rhyming  Legends  of  Ind  (Thacker  i 
Co.)  are  conceived  in  a  sportive  vein,  and  shaped  to  the  loose  an 
many-rhymed  metres  of  Ingoldsby.  The  useful  "moral"  whic 
adorns  the  tale  in  some  examples  still  further  recalls  the  modi 
that  has  inspired  Mr.  Gracey.  In  "  A  Terrible  Tiger  "  and  "  Tt 
Blue  Cow,"  both  "true  stories,"  we  have  ludicrous  stories  >' 
tame  beasts  being  mistaken  for  wild,  the  tiger  story  being  a 
Indian  version,  as  history  repeats  itself,  of  Bloomfield's  pleasai 
narrative  of  the  Fakenham  Ghost. 

In  the  new  volume,  the  seventh,  of  the  Transactions  of  tt 
English  Goethe  Society,  published  by  Mr.  Nutt,  some  unusuall 
interesting  contributions  are  to  be  noted,  in  addition  to  S 
Theodore  Martin's  excellent  translation  of  the  "Roman  Elegies 
Mr.  Eugene  Oswald's  sketch  of  Chamisso's  life  is  a  well-digeste 
piece  of  work,  and  comprises  an  estimate  of  the  poet  and  tl 
botanist  that  is  both  just  and  sympathetic.  Noteworthy  also  ai 
Mr.  Robert  Meusch's  "  Goethe  and  Wordsworth,"  and  Mr.  Cou] 
land's  "  Recent  Contributions  to  the  Study  of  Faust."  A  subjei 
of  considerable  importance,  and  of  much  novelty,  is  dealt  wit 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Tille  in  his  essay  on  "The  Artistic  Treatmei 
of  the  Faust  Legend."  This  is  the  first  attempt,  we  believe,  1 
deal  with,  in  a  kind  of  historical  retrospect,  the  numerous  wort 
designed  by  artists  in  illustration  of  Goethe's  Faust.  The  drav 
ings  of  Delacroix,  Retzsch,  Cornelius,  Liezen-Mayer,  and  Seiber 
— to  name  the  most  illustrious  exemplars — are,  of  course,  wide] 
celebrated.  But  there  are  many  more,  not  to  mention  painting 
that  are  highly  meritorious,  yet  scarcely  known  in  England,  a 
of  which  are  considered  in  the  course  of  Mr.  Tille's  interestir 
and  valuable  review  of  the  subject.  We  believe  that  Tod 
Johannot  should  be  included  among  Faust  illustrators,  thoug 
we  have  not  found  his  name  in  Mr.  Tille's  essay. 

The  June  issue  of  the  new  French  illustrated  monthly,  I 
Livre  et  Vintage  (Paris :  Rondeau),  is  extremely  attractive  bot 
in  letterpress  and  illustration.  The  editor,  M.  Grand-Cartere 
has  drawn  liberally  on  his  famous  collections  in  illustrating  h 
articles  on  Charlet  and  pictorial  journalism  under  the  Restor 
tion,  and  the  paper  on  Salons  and  Painters  by  "Diderot  II 
M.  Arthur  Pougin,  also,  in  his  very  interesting  "  Salon  Music 
sous  la  Restauration,"  reproduces  some  autographs  and  drawn)! 
of  Cherubim  from  his  collection,  by  way  of  illustration.  AifiOl 
these  are  some  examples  of  the  composer's  sprightly  jeux  d  espr 
in  music,  such  as  a  punning  exercise  a  trots  voix  on  his  own  nam 
and  amothtr  clever  and  witty  canon  written  for  his  fnei 
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mvageot.  These,  and  the  three  specimens  of  designs  for  play- 
g-cards,  are  veritable  artistic  curiosities. 

A  handy  compilation,  which  will  prove  serviceable  as  a  book 
r  reference,  is  the  new  reprint  from  the  Times  entitled  Annual 
immaries  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  of  which  we  have  the  fir3t  volume, 
ibracing  the  period  185 1— 187 5. 

The  Annual  Register  for  1892  (Longmans  &  Co.)  gives,  as  here- 
fore,  a  condensed  statement  of  English,  foreign,  and  colonial 
story  in  the  past  year,  with  a  useful  chronicle  of  events, 
lituary,  and  retrospect  of  science,  literature,  and  art. 
The  Amateur  Photographer 's  Annual  for  1893  (Ilazell,  Watson, 
Viney)  is  a  complete  guide  to  all  who  practise  with  the 
mera,  and  contains  some  effective  illustrations  of  the  art. 
lere  is  much  valuable  advice  in  the  article  on  "Practical 
<7ork,"  by  Mr.  John  Hodges,  and  the  useful  "  Holiday  Guide  "is 
is  year  both  enlarged  and  improved. 

We  have  also  received  Calendar  of  the  Patent  Polls,  in  the 
iblic  Record  Office,  of  Edward  L,  1 281-1292,  prepared  under 
e  Deputy  Keeper's  superintendence  (Eyre  &  Spottiswoode) ; 
•ctures  on  Sanitary  Law,  by  A.  Winter  Blyth  (Macmillan  & 
>.) ;  The  Dynamo ;  its  Theory,  Design,  and  Manufacture,  by 

C.  Hawkins,  M.A.,  and  F.  Wallis,  with  illustrations  (Whittaker 

Co.)  ;  Workers  tvithout  Wage,  by  Edith  Carrington  (Griffith, 
irran,  &  Co.)  ;  An  Outline  of  Legal  Philosophy,  by  W.  A.  Watt, 
.A.  (Edinburgh :  Clark) ;  Modern  Microscopy,  by  M.  I.  Cross 
d  Martin  J.  Cole  (Bailliere,  Tindall,  &  Cox)  ;  Outlines  of  Roman 
istory,  by  H.  F.  Pelham,  M.A.  (Percival  &  Co.);  Founders  of 
Id  Testament  Criticism,  by  T.  K.  Cheyne,  D.D.  (Methuen  & 
).)  ;  History  of  India,  by  Sir  Roper  Lethbridge,  new  edition 
[acmillan  &  Co.)  ;  Hypnotism,  Mesmerism,  and  the  New  Witch- 
aft,  by  Ernest  Hart  (Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.) ;  The  Philosophy  of 
idividuality,  by  Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell  (Putnam's  Sons)  ; 
al  Maria,  a  romance  of  the  time  of  Napoleon,  by  Mrs.  Lawrence 
lrnbull  (Philadelphia  :  Lippincott)  ;  God's  Birds,  by  John  Priest- 
an  (Burns  &  Oates) ;  Marse  Chan,  a  tale  of  Virginia,  by  Thomas 
elson  Page  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  illustrated  edition ;  The 
<arch  for  God,  Sermons  by  Prebendary  Eyton  (Kegan  Paul, 
:ench,  Trubner,  &  Co.) ;  Under  King  Constantine  (Kegan  Paul, 
rench,  Trubner,  &  Co.) ;  A  Rook  of  Day  Dreams,  by  Charles 
;onard  Moore  (New  York  :  Holt  &  Co.),  new  edition ; 
ttherine  Elsmere's  Widowhood,  by  E.  Chabot  (Siegle) ;  Lyrics, 
r  J.  A.  Goodchild  (Horace  Cox)  ;  Iscariot,  a  poem,  by  William 
aac  Keay  (Stoneman)  ;  Psycothon,  by  "  Laicus  "  (Bell  &  Sons) ; 
he  Labour  Movement,  by  L.  T.  Hobhouse,  M.A.  (Fisher 
nwin)  ;  Sacred  Studies  ;  or,  Higher  Religious  Education,  by  the 
en.  Archdeacon  Sinclair  (Elliot  Stock)  ;  The  Loves  of  Paul 
enly,  by  Anna  M.  Fitch  (Putnam's  Sons) ;  Poet-Lore,  No.  5,  Vol.  V., 

monthly  magazine  (Boston  :  Poet-Lore  Co.) ;  Little  Raja's 
rimer  of  Indian  History,  by  the  Rev.  G.  U.  Pope  (Longmans  & 
).) ;  The  Maybrick  Case,  by  Dr.  Helen  Densmore  (Sonnenschein 

Co.) ;  The  Masked  Venus,  by  R.  H.  Savage  (Routledge),  new 
lition  ;  and  Be  Kind  to  your  Old  Age,  a  Village  Discussion  of 
Kit-Office  Aids  to  Thrift,  new  edition  (S.P.C.K.) 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LJTMJFM-_Mr-  HENRY  IRVING,  Lessee  and  Manager. 
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ESTABLISHED  1810. 

BONUS  STATEMENT 

u  An  aggregate  return  will  thus  be  made  to 

Participating  Policyholders  of  an  amount  actually 

in  excess  of  all  loadings  charged  in  the  premiums 

for  expenses,  profits  and  contingencies." 

Vide  Press. 

The  proof  of  this  statement  will  be  supplied  on  application  to 
the  Actuary. 

LARGE    CASH  BONUSES 

IMPROVED  BUSINESS  FACILITIES 

AND 

IMMEDIATE  SETTLEMENT  OF  CLAIMS. 

Apply  also  for  the  NEW  PROSPECTUS  for  the  current  year, 
and  for  Proposal  Forms  and  Information  as  to  all  classes  of 
Assurance  to 

HARRIS  C.  L.  SAUNDERS, 

General  Manager. 

63  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

ERARD  PIANOS. 

As  Used  in  the  Royal  Palaces. 

May  be  obtained  on  ordinary  Hire,  or  purchased  on  the  one,  two,  or  three  years' 
Hire  Purchase  system.   New  Catalogues  and  Price  Lists  free  on  application. 

S.  &  P.  ERARD, 

ROYAL  PIANOFORTE  MAKERS,  18  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W. 
Telegraphic  Address  :  Keynote,  London.  Telephone  No.  3564. 

MERRYWEATHER'S 
HIGH-CLASS   GARDEN  HOSES, 

Non-kinkable  or  Sphincter  Grip. 

On  the  lines  of  the  Hoses  made  by  us  for  our  celebrated  Fire  Engines. 
Beware  of  Imitations. 
BUT  DIRECT.      63  LONG  ACRE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


COCOA-NIB  EXTRACT  (Tea-like). 

A  thin  beverage  of  full  flavour,  now  with  many  beneficially  taking  the 
place  of  tea. 
Sold  only  in  Packets  and  Tins,  labelled 
JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  170  Piccadilly,  and  48  Threadneedle  Street. 

GOLD  MEDAL  INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH  EXHIBITION. 


M  G  E 


For-  INFANTS,  CHILDREN,  and  INVALIDS. 

"Retained  when  all  other  Foods  are  rejected."— British  Medical  Journal, 
In  Tins,  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  5a.,  and  10s.,  of  all  Chemists,  *Sc. 

HOTELS, 

T  LFRACOMBE.  —  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL. 

-*-  Unrivalled  Sea  Frontace  and  open  Surroundings.  Fight  Lawn  Tennis  Courts.  Large 
Swimming  Hath.   New  Lounge  Hull.   2.00  Rooms.   Tariff  ot  MANAGER. 


B 


RIGHTON.  —  BEDFORD    HOTEL.      Old  Established. 

Unequalled  In  situation.  Opposite  West  Fier.  Spacious  Cofl'ee  and  Reeding  Roorrs. 
Sea-water  service.  Unequalled  Cuisine.  Excellent  wines.  Moderate  tai  ilf.  Electric  Light 
in  all  rooiD*.  GEO.  LLECKi  ORD,  Manager. 
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CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

TPHE    WOMEN  WARRIORS   of  DAHOMEY.  Captured 

in  Dahomey  by  the  French  Army  under  the  command  of  General  Tlodls.  The 
Greatest  Novelty  in  Europe,  exciting  the  interest  of  the  Ethnologist  and  the  Anthropolog  st. 
iSeats,  Sixpence  and  One  Shilling. 

"  Nothing  so  original  has  been  seen  in  England  for  many  a  long  day."_Do//i/  Tcleqraph. 

"  The  Dahomey  Amazons  at  the  Crystal  1'alucc  are  just  now  the  sensation  of  London  

Seeing  them  in  action  one  can  easily  realize  how  it  is  that  the  French  found  Dahomey  such  a 
very  hard  nut  to  cruck."—  i'orkshiic  I'usl. 

THE  GRAFTON  GALLERIES. — Admission,  Is.  10  to  6. 

THIRD  EXHIBITION  of  the  SOCIETY  of  PORTRAIT  PAINTERS. 
GRAFTON  STREET,  BOND  STREET.  W. 


"ROYAL  SOCIETY  of  BRITISH  ARTISTS,  Suffolk  Street, 

^Vsi*'.  IffifiSa."™  EXHIBITION  NOW  OPEN  DAIlY, 
 ROBERT  MORLEY,  Hon.  Secretary. 

"ROYAL  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER-COLOURS. 

7v  n          '1NE-HUN.P'tF:li,-AND;N,I^ETEKNTH  EXHIBITION  IS  NOW  OPEN, 
5  Fall  Mall  East,  Irom  leu  till  Six.   Admission.  One  Shilling.   Catalogue  One  Penny 
 ALFRED  D.  FRIPF,  R.W.S.,  Secretary. 


rjIIURCII    CONGRESS,  BIRMINGHAM. 

October  3,  4,  .'>,  and  6, 1803. 
List  of  Subjects  and  Speakers  shortly  ready.   For  particulars,  address  Honorary  Secre- 
taries, Church  Congress,  Council  House,  Birmingham. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


T3RADFIELD    COLLEGE,    BERKS.  — TWO   FOUND  A- 

TION  SCHOLARSHIPS  (at  least)  value  Ninety  and  Eighty  Guineas  per  annum  : 
ONE  WARDEN  EXHIBITION  value  Fifty  Guineas;  and  THHEE  MINOR  EXHIBI- 
TIONS (at  least)  value  Thirty  Guineas,  will  be  competed  for  oo  Ausust  3,  4,  5.  Candidates 
must  be  tietween  eleven  and  fifteen  on  August  1. 1693.  Subjects  of  Examination  :  Divinity, 
Classics,  Mathematics.  Boys  intended  for  the  Modern  Side  may  offer  French  or  German 
instead  oi  Greek,  but  are  eligible  for  the  Exhibitions  only.  Separate  Papers  for  those  over 
and  under  thirteen  Apply  to  Rev.  the  Waiujun. 

XJIGHGATE  SCHOOL.— The   HEAD   MASTERSHIP  of 

-*—  this  School  is  VACANT.  The  Master  must  be  a  graduate  of  some  University  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Applications,  with  testimonials  and  fourteen  copies  of  both,  should  be 
sent  before  July  20,  1H!I3,  to  the  undersigned,  from  whom  particulars  mav  be  obtained.  It  is 
requested  that  do  applications  be  made  to  any  of  the  Governors  personally. 

C.  PONSONB  Y  WILMER,  Clerk  to  the  Governors,  11  New  Court,  Carey  Street,  Lincoln's 
Inn,  London. 

■RADLEY  COLLEGE.— JUNIOR  SCHOLARSHIPS,  1893. 

Two  of  £80,  one  of  £50,  and  one  of  £40.  Examination  begins  July  IS.— For  further 
particulars  apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Wabdbn,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  &c,  EXAMINATIONS,  and 

»  »  GENERAL  EDUCATION  in  GERM  AN  Y._Colonel  ROBERTS  (late  R.  M.  Artil- 
lery,Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  Medjidie,  fur  several  years  of  his  active  service 
employed  as  Professor  and  Examiner  by  the  Admiralty  at  the  Royal  Naval  College)  with 
two  University  Graduates,  and  a  strong  staff  tor  Modern  Languages,  ice. 

Prospectus  tent  upon  application.   3  and  5  Dreisam  Strasse,  Freiburg,  Baden,  Germany. 


fO    INVALIDS.— A  LIST  of  MEDICAL    MEN  in  all 

parts  willing  to  receive  RESIDENT  PATIENTS,  giving  full  particulars  and 

terms,  sent  gratis.  The  list  includes  Private  Asylums,  4c  Address,  Mr.  G.  B.  8TOCKEK, 

8  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  W.C. 

NATIONAL  ORPHAN  HOME, 

HAM  COMMON,  RICHMOND,  SURREY. 
Office:  12  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 


Patrons. 

HR.H.  THB  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE, 
HR.H.  THB  PRINCESS  CHRISTIAN. 
HR.H.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  ALBANY, 
H.R.H.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  TECK. 


The  object  of  this  Charity  is  to  receive  Orphan  Girls  from  Seven  to  Twelve  Tears 
of  Age,  without  distinction  as  to  Religion,  into  a  "  Home  "  where  they  can  obtain 
a  plain  English  Education,  a  practical  instruction  in  the  Kitchen,  House,  and 
Laundry,to  fit  them  for  all  Household  Duties,  and  are  taught  to  cut  out,  make,  and 
mend  their  own  clothes.  Over  650  have  thus  been  more  or  less  provided  for.  There 
are  now  nearly  100  on  the  books.  The  Building  affords  ample  room  for  60  more, 
but  for  want  of  funds  they  cannot  be  received. 

Children  are  admitted  by  election,  on  payment  till  elected,  on  purchase,  on  pre- 
smtation,  subject  to  the  life  of  the  donor. 

A  Cot  for  all  time  may  be  had  for  £450. 

The  Charity  is  in 

URGENT  NEED  OF  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  DONATIONS. 

Donations,  Subscriptions,  and  Bequest3  are  earnestly  solicited,  and  will  be 
grat 'fully  received  by  Mossrs.  Hickhiks  &  Co.,  Bankers,  16  St.  James's  Street,  and 
by  the  SicoitwrArtY,  at  the  Offices,  12  Pall  Mall,  S.W.,  where  all  communications 
should  be  addressed. 

WEMYSS,  Chairman. 

E.  EVANS  CRONK,  Secretary. 

(CONSUMPTION  HOSPITAL,  BROMPTON. — FUNDS  are 

urgently  REQUIRED  for  the  support  of  this  Unendowed  Charity.  Thcro  are  now 
3il  beds  In  the  buildings.  Annual  Expenses  about  £2-1,000,  towards  which  the  only  fixed 
Income  Is  under  £3,000. 

HENRY  DOBBIN,  Secretary. 

pITY  of  LONDON  HOSPITAL  for  DISEASES  of  the 

^  CHEST,  Victoria  Parlt,  B.— The  Committee  earnestly  APPEAL  for  FUNDS  to  meet 
the  heavy  expenses  ol  the  winter  season. 


Offlce,14  Flsibnrj  circus,  E.c 


T.  8TORRAR-SMITU,  Secretary 


COLONY  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

NAPIER  HARBOUR  BOARD 
5  PER  CENT,  LOAN 

OP  £200,000, 

In  Debentures  cf  £100  each,  redeemable  1st  January,  1928. 

Authorised  by  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  New  Zealand,  intituled  "Toe- 
Napier  Harbour  Board  Loan  Act,  1892,"  and  secured  on  the  rates  authorised  to  be 
levied  on  the  Rateable  property  in  the  Napier  Harbour  Rating  District  as  defined 
by  the  Act  as  well  as  on  surplus  revenue,  if  any.of  tho  Napier  Harbour  Board. 


THE  BANK  OF  AUSTRALASIA,  as  Agents  for  the  Napier  Harbour  Board,  will 
receive  tenders  for  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  above-mentioned  Loan  of 
£200,000,  in  5  per  cent.  Debentures  of  £100  each,  pnyable  to  bearer. 

Interest  is  payable  half-yearly  on  January  1  and  July  1  of  each  year,  at  the  Bank 
of  Australasia,  London  or  Napier,  at  the  option  of  the  holder.  The  first  coupon 
will  be  payable  on  January  1,  1894,  and  the  Loan  is  repayable  on  January  1, 1928, 
in  London  or  Napier,  at  the  option  of  the  holder. 

The  Act  provides  that  the  Napier  Harbour  Board  shall  levy  and  set  apart 
annually  a  sinking  fund,  not  exceeding  1  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  be  invested  by 
Commissioners  to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  the  Harbour  Board  has  resolved 
to  create  for  the  purposes  of  this  Loan  a  sinking  fund  of  i  per  cent,  per  annum. 

This  Loan  is  secured  upon  the  rates  to  be  levied  on  all  rateable  property  within, 
the  "  Napier  Harbuur  Rating  District "  (which  the  Commissioner  of  Taxes  of  New 
Zealand  has  certified  to  be  of  the  value  of  £7,607,220),  as  well  as  upon  the  surplus 
revenue,  if  any,  of  the  Napier  Harbour  Board,  after  providing  for  all  previously 
existing  charges  thereon. 

The  rates  authori-ed  by  the  Act  to  be  levied  on  property  within  the  Borough  ot 
Napier  are  double  those  on  property  outside  that  area.  A  rate  of  lid.  per  £  in  the? 
Borough  and  of  j|d.  per  £  in  the  remaining  area  would  provide  for  the  whole  ser- 
vice of  this  Loan,  together  with  that  of  £300,000  previously  issued  on  Bimilar 
security. 

The  ordinary  revenue  of  the  Napier  Harbour  Board  for  the  year  1892,  indepen- 
dently of  the  above-mentioned  rating  powers,  was  sufficient,  after  payment  of  all 
other  charges,  to  provide  over  £13,000  towards  the  service  of  the  existing  Loan,  and) 
it  is  anticipated  that  the  revenue  will  steadily  increase. 

The  Acts  under  which  this  Loan  is  issued,  the  Engineer's  Memorandum  or  Report 
on  the  works  in  progress,  for  the  completion  of  which  aud  the  execution  of  further- 
works  the  Loan  is  to  be  raised,  and  other  papers  connected  with  the  Loan,  may  be> 
inspected  at  the  Bank  of  Australasia,  London. 

The  holders  of  Debentures  u  der  this  Loan  will  have  no  claim  in  respect  thereof 
on  the  public  revenues  of  New  Zealand  or  on  the  General  Government  thereof. 

Legal  advice  has  been  received  to  the  effect  that  the  Debentures  and  Coupons  of 
this  Loan  are  not  subject  to  any  tax  imposed  by  recent  New  Zealand  legislation. 

Tenders  in  the  form  annexed  to  be  lodeea  with  The  Bank  of  Australasia,  in 
London,  on  or  before  Monday,  July  10,  at  Two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  which' 
time  they  will  be  opened  in  the  presence  of  such  applicants  as  may  attend. 

The  Debentures  will  be  allotted  to  the  highest  bidders,  provided  the  price  offered 
is  not  less  than  £i8  for  each  £100  Debenture.  Tenders  at  a  prico  including  a 
fraction  of  a  shilling  other  than  sixpence  will  not  be  preferentially  accepted,  and* 
should  the  Tenders  at  the  lowest  price  entitled  to  an  allotment  exceed  the  amount 
to  be  allotted  thereat,  a  distribution  will  be  made  as  nearly  as  practicable  pro^ 
rata. 

Payment  will  be  required  as  follows  : — £5  per  cent,  on  application,  and  on 
July  17  as  much  ns  will  leave  £75  per  cent,  payable  on  August  14.  In  case  of 
default  in  the  payment  of  any  instalment  at  the  proper  date,  the  deposit  and' 
instalments  previously  paid  will  be  liable  to  forfeiture. 

The  Debentures  will  be  delivered  against  fully  paid  allotment  letters,  endorsed 
by  the  allottees. 

Payment  may  be  made  in  full  on  or  after  July  17  under  discount  at  the  rate  of 
2  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Forms  of  Tender  may  be  obtained  from  The  Bank  of  Australasia,  and  from  their 
Brokers,  Messrs.  Mullens,  Marshall  &  Co.,  4  Lombard  Street,  and  Messrs.  Joseph, 
Sebag  &  Co.,  14  Throgmorton  Street,  London. 
Bank  of  Australasia, 

4  Threadneedle  Street,  London. 
July  1,  1893. 

CELLULAR  AERTEX 

UNDERWEAR   AND  SHIRTS. 

Invaluable  for  affording  perfect  ventilation  to  the  body,  combined  with  freedom  from  tea 

dangers  of  chill  and  cold.   Made  in  Cotton,  Silk,  and  Merino,  aud  mixtures  of  these. 
"  THIS  IS  THE  TRUE  AND  NATURAL  PRINCIPLE  OF  CLOTHING."— The  Lancet. 
Illustrated  Price-List  of  fall  range  of  Cellular  Goods,  for  Men,  Women,  and  Children, 

with  names  of  200  Country  Agents,  sent  post-free  on  application. 
ROBERT  SCOTT,  14  and  15  POULTRY,  CHBAPBIDE,  B.C. 
OLIVER  BROS.,  417  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  "WV 


I 


c 


SAVB  THB  CHILDREN. 

HILDREN'S      AID  SOCIETY. 


President— LORD  ABERDARE,  G.C.B. 
1,815  children  have  been  rescued  from  infamous  dens. 
5,000  are  in  industrial  homes,  to  which  grants  have  been  made. 
7,750  children  have  been  aided  by  the  Boys'  Beadle. 

Particulars  of  how  the  children  have  been  rescued  by  the  other  officers  of  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  will  be  sent  on  application. 

An  Emigration  Agency,  with  a  reception  house  at  Wiunipeg,  Manitoba,  Is  maintained  for 
the  reception  of  lads  trained  in  institutions  connected  with  the  Society.  FUNDS  arc 
urgently  NEEDED. 

Bankers— Messrs.  Barclay,  Ransom,  »  Co.,  1  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 
Office,  3a  Charing  Cross,  S.W.  ARTHUR  J.  8.  MADDISON,  Secretary. 


i  completed. 


TYfETROPOLITAN  HOSPITAL. 

XtA  The  new  building,  for  160  beds,  is  c 

Accidents  admitted  at  all  hours  free. 
Special  wards  for  Jewish  patients  are  now  opened. 

This  Hospital  is  worked  on  strictly  provident  principles.    Popula  tion,  one  mile  radimv 

260,000. 

FUNrw  urgently  NEEDED  to  supplement  the  subscriptions  of  poor  patients.  Bankers. 
Messrs.  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie,  Si  Co.,  and  Lloyd's  Bank,  Limited.  Coutrlbutions  thankfully 
received  and  Information  given  at  the  Hospital,  Kingsland  Road,  E.,  by 

CHARLES  H.  BYERS,  Secretary. 


GT.  GEORGE'S  HOSPITAL,    Hyde  Park  Corner,  S.W.— 

O  The  Weekly  Board  of  Governors  urgently  solicit  ADDITIONAL  ANNUAL  SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS and  DONATIONS  to  enable  tuoin  to  carry  on  tho  ever-increasing  work  of  tho 
Hospital. 

Bankers— London  and  County  Bank,  Albert  Gate,  S.W. 

7'rrNrn  tirers. 

His  Grace  the  DUKE  of  WESTMINSTER,  K.G. 

J.  B,  mosse.  Esu,  CHARLES  L,  TODD.  Secretary.' 

8t.  George's  Hospital  is  empowered  by  Act  cf  Parliament  to  take  and  hold  landed  property. 
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CHRONICLE. 

The  Holidays.  ^PHE  wedding  festivities  of  last  week  con- 
_L  tinued  in  a  manner  to  the  end  of  it,  and 
were  concluded  by  a  State  luncheon  to  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Denmark,  the  Czarewitch,  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  a  goodly  company,  at  the 
G-uildhall  on  Saturday.  On  the  same  day  the  Prince 
sent  a  well-deserved  compliment  to  Sir  Edward 
Bradford  on  the  excellent  conduct  of  the  police. 
But  the  formal  finish  was  not  put  till  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, when  a  warm-hearted  letter  of  thanks  from  the 
Queen  to  "  Her  People  "  was  published  in  reference  to 
the  universal  good  will  manifested  on  the  occasion. 
The  Lord  Mayor  is  to  have  his  baronetcy  and  the 
Sheriffs  their  knighthoods. 

in  Parliament.  The  House  of  Lords,  reassembling  on 
Lords.       Friday  week,  was   principally  occupied 

with  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve. 

■Commons  ^e  Commons  had  an  exciting,  if  not 
a  specially  useful,  day.  It  began  by  a 
motion  for  adjournment  made  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
Russell,  on  the  state  of  County  Clare.  On  this 
■the  mover  and  Mr.  Balfour  showed  convincingly 
that  the  Crimes  Act  ought  to  be  put  in  force  in 
<that  county ;  Mr.  Morley  replied  in  the  peculiar 
vein  of  querulous  scolding  which  he  has  developed 
of  late,  and  Mr.  Roby  closured  the  debate  like  a 
good  jackal.  Then  came  Mr.  Conybeare's  "ex- 
"  planation  "  in  regard  to  the  Speaker,  which,  as 
churls'  explanations  usually  are,  was  an  aggrava- 
tion of  the  original  offence.  The  member  of 
Camborne  explained  to  the  effect  that  there 
was  a  "  broad  general  principle "  which  "  the 
"  democratic  sentiment  of  the  present  day  "  made 
it  necessary  for  him  to  enforce.  This  was  too 
much  even  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  well  as  for 
Mr.  R.  T.  Reid,  who,  though  a  Gladstonian  and 
^not  always  the  wisest  of  men  when  off  his 
brief,  knows  how  to  behave.  A  protest  of  his 
brought  up  the  Speaker  himself,  who  spoke  with 
•an  impressive  indignation,  of  which  the  only  bad 
thing  to  say  is  that  it  was  altogether  too  good  for 
so  worthless  a  person  as  Mr.  Conybeare.  Not  to 
fall  into  the  same  fault  ourselves,  let  us  add 
briefly  that  this  person,  after  long  sulky  resistance, 
was  (perhaps  not  wholly  without  reference  to 
.certain  considerations   of  "  numerical  force  ") 


induced  by  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
his  friends  to  make  a  hangdog  apology,  which  the 
Prime  Minister  rather  readily,  and  the  Speaker 
very  kindly,  accepted.    This  left  time  for  only  a 
brief  debate  on  Clause  9  in  the  afternoon,  and  in 
the  evening  the  House,  relapsing  at  last  from 
virtue  to  nature,  counted  itself  out    while  Mr. 
John  Ellis's  motion  on  the  twelve  o'clock  rule 
was  being  discussed. 
On  Monday  the  Lords  did  purely  formal  business, 
and  in  the  preliminary  proceedings  of  the  Lower  House 
the  most  remarkable  thing  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  extra- 
ordinary confession  that,  days  after  the  marriage  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  the  Government  had  not  yet  made 
up  their  minds  whether  to  move  an  address  of  congra- 
tulation or  not.    But  the  Incubus  was  the  thing  ;  and 
the  dealings  with  it  were  most  important.    On  two 
opposite  amendments — Mr.  Redmond's  for  total  inclu- 
sion, and  Mr.  Heneage's  for  total  exclusion,  of  the 
Irish  members — Mr.  Gladstone  maintained,  and  his 
colleagues  (for  the  most  part  silently)  approved,  the 
amazing  doctrine  that  it  was  not  his,  or  their,  business 
to  fix  on  any  plan,  that  the  House  might  do  just  what 
it  liked,  and  that  they  would  obediently  follow.  Men 
who  have  brazened  their  foreheads  to  this  extent  are 
naturally  indifferent  either  to  argument  or  to  reproof, 
but  they  may  possibly  still  be  susceptible  to  arithmetic. 
On  Mr.  Heneage's  amendment,  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
closured  through  by  way  of  answer  to  appeals,  the 
majority   for   closure   dropped  to   thirty ;    on  Mr. 
Redmond's  it  was  fourteen — the  lowest  yet.    In  other 
words,  if  eight  persons  more  had  carried  out  by  their 
votes  what  undoubtedly  eighty,  or  a  hundred  and  eighty, 
among  Mr.  Gladstone's  supporters  f  At,  the  Government 
would  have  been  defeated. 

On  Tuesday  the  Lords  discussed  the  sub- 
ject of  Madras  Irrigation  and  the  disturbed 
condition  of  County  Clare,  passing  also  the  Friendly 
Societies  Act  Amendment  Bill. 

Commons  Tuesday  was  a  much  stormier  day  in 
the  Lower  House  than  it  has  seen  for 
a  week  or  so.  There  was  talk  in  the  opening 
time  about  Lord  Houghton's  certainly  rather  one- 
sided reception  and  refusal  of  addresses  ;  but  the 
wrath  of  the  Nationalists  is  so  entirely  calculated 
that  this  had  probably  little  to  do  with  the  out- 
burst which  came  later.  After  an  amendment  of 
Sir  John  Lubbock's,  to  adjust  Irish  representation 


Lords. 
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to  Irish  taxation,  had  been  discussed  and  with- 
drawn, and  another  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke's,  on 
the  schedules,  rejected  by  thirty,  Mr.  Seton- 
Karr  proposed  a  reduction  of  the  Irish  contin- 
gent to  forty-eight.  On  this  Mr.  Brodrick,  in 
a  context  which  deprived  the  words  of  all  real 
offensiveness,  described  the  Irish  (of  whom  he  is 
one)  as  an  "impecunious  and  garrulous"  people 
— i.e.  of  course  a  people  who  plead  poverty  when 
their  taxes  are  assessed,  and  claim  the  maximum  of 
speech  when  representation  in  Parliament  is  allotted 
to  them.  Thereupon,  after  an  interval  which 
showed  the  perfect  deliberation  of  the  proceeding, 
Mr.  Sexton  got  up  and  denounced  the  words  as 
"  grossly  impertinent."  Then  followed  uproar. 
Mr.  Sexton's  words  were,  of  course,  out  of  order, 
Mr.  Brodrick's  perfectly  within  it,  and  the  Chair- 
man, with  evident  reluctance,  but  firmly  enough, 
stuck  to  this,  despite  Mr.  Sexton's  insubordina- 
tion, the  beilowings  of  his  party  (who  railed  at  the 
officials  of  the  House  by  name),  and  the  under- 
hand and  gingerly  attempts  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Mr.  Morley  to  back  their  friends.  At  last, 
and  with  difficulty,  Mr.  Sexton  was  induced  to 
obey  the  Chairman's  command,  and  withdraw 
(himself,  not  his  words) — a  milder  penalty  than 
"  naming,"  with  its  consequent  week's  exclusion. 
Mr.  Brodrick  then  very  handsomely  explained 
and  withdrew  his  own  perfectly  legitimate  summary 
of  the  actual  facts.  But,  even  so,  the  incident 
was  with  difficulty  terminated,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  revive  it  later  by  an  appeal  to  the 
Speaker,  which  he  promptly  suppressed. 

On  Wednesday  Mr.  Sexton  (receiving  his  correction 
in  a  temper  which  should  have  been  rather  useful  at  a 
time  when  the  question  was  whether  the  House  should 
continue  to  be  infested  by  persons  of  his  type  or  not) 
declared  his  intention  of  bringing  the  matter  before 
the  House  in  the  form  of  a  motion  that  the  Chairman 
misused  the  power  of  his  office.  There  was  some  talk 
on  the  Financial  Clauses ;  and  then,  resuming  Com- 
mittee, the  House  discussed  the  disfranchisement  of 
Dublin  University,  Mr.  Plunket  eloquently  denounc- 
ing, and  Mr.  Gladstone  pettily  defending,  a  piece  of 
gerrymandering  pure  and  simple.  "The  majority  in 
"  this  kind  of  constituency  has  been  against  me,  and 
"  is  sure  to  be  against  me  ;  therefore,  I  will  disfran- 
"  chise  it,"  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  argument 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  every  Gladstonian  on  the  point. 
Then  the  Prime  Minister  rose  once  more  to  announce 
the  final  intentions  of  the  Government  on  the  demi- 
member  plan.  They  may  be  summed  up  with  brevity 
and  justice  thus : — "  We  have  told  you  that  on  this 
"  question  we  are  simply  waiting  for  the  highest 
"  bidder,  who  shall  have  us.  The  highest  bidders 
"  appear  to  be  for  the  retention  of  Irish  members 
"  for  all  purposes,  so  we  are  theirs."  Two  of  his 
supporters,  Mr.  Eathbone  and  Mr.  Wallace,  ven- 
tured to  protest  against  this  view  of  Ministerial 
honour  and  its  consequences.  The  Irishmen,  who 
appeared  to  be  in  a  specially  bad  temper  (for  reasons,  if 
not  certain,  yet  not  wholly  difficult  to  guess),  howled 
down  Mr.  Balfour  with  shouts  of  "  Half-past  five  ! " 
and  the  House  rose  — to  expect  at  its  next  sitting  the 
decision  on  this  subject,  and  in  any  case  to  see  one 
clause  of  the  supremest  importance  closured  through 
with  the  discussion  unfinished,  and  sixteen  more  passed 
without  any  discussion  at  all.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
insist  at  length  on  the  jockeying  by  means  of  which 
the  Opposition  has  been  forced  on  Clause  g  to  vote  at 
different  times  ostensibly  for  things  which  it  has  no 
intention  of  accepting  :  nor,  indeed,  do  we  consider 
this  of  much  importance  practically.  But  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  curious  low  cunning  which  has 
distinguished  the  present  Government,  beyond  nny 


Lords. 


incarnation  of  attorneyism  in  Cabinet  form  whereof 

history  gives  record. 

On  Thursday  the  Lords  had  different  pieces 
of  business  before  them,  and  Lord  Muskerry 
endeavoured  to  induce  them  to  take  upon  themselves  a. 
very  large  piece  indeed — the  redressing  of  the  wrongs 
of  the  Irish  landlords.  The  wrongs  of  the  Irish  land- 
lords are  doubtless  great ;  but  we  fear  a  resolution  of 
the  Upper  House  at  this  time  would  hardly  cure  or 
help  them. 

Commons  ^  *s  alwavs  likely  that,  when  a  very 
great  "  scene "  is  expected  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  will  fail  to  come  off ;  and 
something  of  this  failure  occurred  on  Thursday. 
There  was  temper,  but  not  much,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  extraordinary  proceedings  which  we  have 
summarized  above  by  anticipation.  Vast  blocks 
of  legislative  proposals  were  voted  without  a  word 
of  discussion  ;  and  Clause  Nine  was  turned  inside- 
out  and  voted  just  as  if  it  were  outside  in.  If  any 
Unionist  seriously  hoped  that  enough  Gladstonians 
would  retain  a  sense  of  honour,  of  consistency,  and 
of  patriotism  sufficient  to  make  them  vote  against 
this,  his  expectations  were  quite  different  from  ours. 
As  for  the  debate,  Mr.  Wallace  opened  it  with 
the  most  striking  exhibition  he  has  yet  given  of 
his  odd  and  chaotic  ability ;  Mr.  Balfour  seems, 
to  have  given  Mr.  Gladstone  nettle-rash  by  ob- 
serving that  the  Government  were  "  not  now 
"  worth  attacking  " ;  and  there  were  other  traits- 
and  incidents.  But  the  main  fact  is  that,  a& 
matters  stood  at  midnight  on  Thursday  last, 
Great  Britain,  sacrificing  all  real  control  over 
Irishmen,  is  to  leave  them  perfect  control  of' 
herself,  while  half  a  new  Constitution  had  been* 
swallowed  undiscussed  and  unexplained. 

Politics  out  of  Yesterday  week  Lord  Salisbury  spoke 
Parliament,  -with  great  brightness  and  force  at  the 
Junior  Constitutional  Club  on  the  gag,  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  the  referendum.  Mr.  Dillon  at  Hanley 
pleaded  that  he  was  "  not  a  man  of  ice,"  and  might 
have  shown  heat.  Mr.  Dillon  mistakes  the  question, 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  temperature. 
Neither  heat  nor  cold  is  an  excuse  for  first  denying 
your  own  words,  and  then,  after  days  of  meditation, 
excusing  them  as  having  been  produced  by  something 
which  happened  nine  months  after  they  were  spoken. 
Mr.  Christie  Murray  protested  against  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill's  violence  of  language,  which  he  said  was 
almost  turning  him  from  a  Unionist  into  a  Gladstonian. 
We  have  no  great  love  for  gros  mots,  but  Mr.  Murray,, 
however  good  a  novelist  he  may  be,  seems  to  us  on_ 
this  occasion  a  bad  logician.  He  thinks  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's action  wrong  ;  but  because  a  third  person,  who 
also  thinks  it  wrong,  expresses  his  thoughts  violently. 
Mr.  Murray  is  prepared  to  think  it  right. 

On  Tuesday  Mr.  Balfour  made  some  modifications 
in  his  recent  description  of  Lord  Carnarvon's  action 
in  the  luckless  interview  with  Mr.  Parnell — modifica- 
tions not  affecting  the  cardinal  point  that  the  Tory 
party  never  as  such  negotiated  with  Mr.  Parnell 
about  Home  Rule,  but  more  favourable  to  Lord 
Carnarvon  than  Mr.  Balfour's  recent  remarks  at 
Stockport,  or,  we  may  add,  than  our  own  recollection 
of  Lord  Carnarvon's  own  account.  Sir  Wilfrid- 
Lawson,  addressing  the  Women's  Suffrage  Society, 
remarked  that  "  men  had  made  a  terrible  mess  of 
"  things  "  in  politics.  We  quite  admit  that  this  is  an 
excellent  description  of  the  politics  of  Sir  Wilfkid  and 
his  immediate  male  friends  ;  but  is  he  not  generalizing 
a  little  widely  ? 

On  Wednesday  Lord  Randolph  CnURCniLL,  at 
Bossenrlale,  continued  to  lacerate  the  feelings  and 
undermine  the  political  consistency  of  Mr.  David 
Christie   Murray,   by  giving  an   extremely  lively 
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account  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  recent  conduct ;  a  great 
meeting  was  held  at  Belfast  to  censure  Ministers  and 
thank  the  Opposition  ;  and  Mr.  Chaplin  wrote  a  letter 
•criticizing  the  proposed  action  of  the  Government  in 
reference  to  agricultural  depression. 

Foreign  and  Foreign  news  on  Saturday  and  Monday 
Colonial  Affaire.  iast  was  chiefly  occupied  by  the  begin- 
ning of  debate  on  the  German  Army  Bill  (which 
was  read  a  first  time  without  division  after  harangues 
fay  the  chief  party  leaders),  and  by  wranglings  between 
the  French  Eadicals  and  the  Government  about  the 
closing  of  the  Paris  Labour  Exchange.  It  was  said 
that  the  Siamese  had  proved  the  death  of  M. 
Grosgurin  to  have  occurred  fairly.  Cholera  was 
extremely  bad  at  Mecca. 

A  disappointment  awaited  those  who  had  hoped  that 
the  French  Government  had  stiffened  its  back  against 
anarchy ;  for  it  was  announced  on  Tuesday  morning 
that  M.  Dupuy  had  yielded  on  the  test  question,  the 
dismissal  of  M.  LozE,  the  Prefect  of  Police.  A  curious 
•speech  of  Prince  Bismarck's  to  a  deputation  from 
Lippe-Detmold  in  eulogy  of  the  small  States  of  whom 
they  are  certainly  representative,  and  some  details  of 
the  Khedive's  arrival  at  Constantinople,  were  the  chief 
other  items  of  Tuesday's  news. 

It  was  said  on  Wednesday  morning  that  M.  Decrais 
would,  after  all,  come  as  French  Ambassador  to  London, 
and  that  Lord  Dufferin's  return  to  Paris  would  be 
somewhat  delayed  as  an  observation  on  the  newspaper 
slanders  against  him.  This  latter,  in  our  humble  judg- 
ment, is  not  the  most  dignified  course  in  the  world. 
Possibilities  of  trouble  were  reported  from  Newfound- 
land, a  French  admiral  having  arrived  on  the  station 
■who  seems  to  be  something  of  a  fire-eater.  This 
gallant  officer  had  refused  an  invitation  to  a  ball  given 
for  the  Duke  of  York's  wedding,  and  had  set  off  to  do 
■dreadful  things  on  the  Shore  in  revenge  for  the  taxa- 
tion of  supplies  to  the  French  fishermen.  Hard,  indeed, 
is  the  fate  of  the  young  ladies  of  St.  John's.  First, 
their  own  people  refuse  to  go  to  one  ball  because  Eng- 
land does  not  do  enough  for  them,  and  then  French 
officers  refuse  to  come  to  another  because  she  does  too 
much.  There  had  been  a  little  unruliness  in  Matabele- 
land,  Lobengula's  impis  having  gone  on  the  war-path. 

There  was  very  little  to  notice  in  either  foreign  or 
colonial  news  on  Thursday.  But  Friday  was  more 
fertile.  French  gunboats  had  forced  their  way  into 
the  Meinam,  despite  Siamese  protest  and  resistance  ; 
the  first  clause  of"  the  German  Army  Bill  had  been 
passed  by  the  small,  but  sufficient,  majority  of  eleven, 
and  there  had  been  fighting  in  Samoa. 
Manoeuvres,  The  Bisley  Volunteer  meeting  opened  on 
&c-  Monday,  and  the  Naval  Manoeuvres  for  the 
year  began  the  next  day.  On  Tuesday,  at  the  former, 
the  bad  luck  which  has  recently  dogged  Oxford  was 
conspicuous  in  the  Humphry  Competition,  where,  not 
to  mince  matters,  the  Cambridge  team  shot  very  well 
and  the  Oxford  team  extremely  ill.  As  for  the 
manoeuvres,  they  began  with  the  usual  list  of  colli- 
sions, breakdowns,  furnace-crackings,  propeller-damag- 
ings,  and  "  starboard  low-pressure  crank-head  heatings, 
"  owing  to  the  centrifugal  lubricator  carrying  away, 
*'  in  consequence  of  a  fracture  of  the  bracket,"  to 
which  the  ricketty  boxes  of  gimcrack  machinery, 
which  we  now  call  ships,  are  liable.  The  Ashburton 
Shield  at  Bisley,  shot  for  by  no  less  than  twenty-five 
^schools,  went  on  Thursday  to  Bradfield. 

Yachting  and  The  Valkyrie  was  again  lucky  yesterday 
Boating.  week;  0n  which  day  Henley  Eegatta 
finished,  with  results  which  we  need  not  detail  here,  as 
they  are  fully  given  elsewhere.  One  of  the  chief 
Scotch  regattas,  the  Eoyal  Clyde,  was  held  this  day 
week,  in  very  sulky  and  fitful  weather.  The  Calluna 
again  took  part  in  the  first  class,  but  the  Britannia, 
much  favoured  by  fortune,  won.    She  was,  however, 


subsequently  protested  against  and  disqualified.  The 
Vendetta  led  the  forties ;  the  Zinita  again  showed 
that  nothing,  except  by  accident,  could  touch  her  in 
the  twenty  class  ;  and  in  a  well-contested  cruiser  race 
the  Creole  had  the  advantage. 

On  Monday  (the  last  day  of  the  Clyde  racing  season, 
in  reference  to  which  the  weather  has  been  much 
complained  of)  the  Valkyrie  and  the  Lais  were  the 
winners.  Meanwhile  from  Cowes  was  reported  the 
arrival  of  the  American  cutter  Navahoe,  which  "  pro- 
"  mises  sensations"  to  our  yachtsmen. 

The  Law    County  Councillor  Tims  was  sentenced  to 

Courts,  three  months'  imprisonment,  as  a  second- 
class  misdemeanant  (why  ?),  for  attempting  to  obtain 
money  on  false  pretences  in  the  ticket  matter.  At  this 
rate  the  County  Council  need  not  trouble  about  any 
new  buildings ;  for  the  majority  will  soon  be  housed 
in  Holloway,  and  the  minority  can  go  and  meet  them 
there  on  visiting  days. 

The  case  of  Alabone  v.  Morton,  which  Mr.  Justice 
Wright  concluded  this  day  week,  nominally  in  the 
plaintiff's  favour,  but  with  a  very  liberal  allowance  of 
condemnation  to  every  one  concerned,  revealed  some 
very  interesting  facts  respecting  popular  medicines  and 
the  advertisements  which  recommend  them. 

It  can  have  surprised  no  one  to  find  that  Mr.  Justice 
Grantham,  charging  the  Grand  Jury  at  Maidstone  on 
Monday,  commented  in  the  severest  fashion  on  the 
preparation  and  reception  of  evidence  in  the  case  of 
Noel,  the  Eamsgate  butcher,  who  was  charged  with 
the  murder  of  his  wife  on  such  evidence  as  that  seven 
years  ago  he  put  his  arm  round  somebody  else. 

On  Tuesday  the  Grand  Jury,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, threw  out  the  Bill.  Mr.  Deasy,  M.P.,  was 
acquitted  of  an  indecent,  but  convicted  of  a  common, 
assault,  and  fined  twenty-five  pounds — a  result  which 
may  be  just  enough,  on  the  rules  of  that  modern 
justice  which  (reading  Cockney  for  Scotch)  says,  "  Gin 
"  a  body  kiss  a  body,  Make  a  body  py"  We  have 
omitted  to  mention  that  the  policeman  who  murdered 
a  girl  at  Wormwood  Scrubs  was  convicted,  but  re- 
commended to  mercy — a  recommendation  which  does 
little  honour  to  the  jury's  hearts  and  none  at  all 
to  their  heads. 

Cricket  Yesterday  week  the  Australians  and  the 
Yorkshire  men  each  had  innings  victories  in 
their  contests  with  Leicester  and  Somerset  respectively, 
and  Oxford  added  yet  another  defeat  to  their  very 
gloomy  record  this  season,  being  beaten  by  Dublin.  The 
most  interesting  matches  of  the  half  week,  however,  were 
those  between  the  Gentlemen  and  the  Players  and  that 
between  Sussex  and  Middlesex,  both  of  which  lasted 
into  Saturday,  when  the  Middle  Saxons  succumbed  to 
the  South,  and  the  Gentlemen,  after  Dr.  Grace,  Mr. 
Fry,  and  Mr.  Wells  had  brought  them  very  near  vic- 
tory in  an  unusually  close  match,  just  came  short  of  it 
by  eight  runs.  On  Monday  morning  Sir  Courtenay 
Boyle,  in  the  manner  of  a  Nestor,  made  some  criti- 
cisms on  Oxford  batting,  which  were  too  well  founded. 
But  Sir  Courtenay's  suggestion  about  the  follow-on 
seems  a  little  complicated.  Better  have  simple  aboli- 
tion and  a  pronouncement,  something  like  the  whist 
rule  that  "  it  is  unfair  to  revoke  purposely,"  in  refer- 
ence to  deliberate  losing  wickets  or  bowling  no-balls. 

Kain  interfered  very  much  with  all  the  matches  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  week ;  but  the  Australians 
managed  to  beat  Yorkshire  handsomely  on  Tuesday, 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Gentlemen  v.  Players' 
match  at  Lord's  were  very  interesting.  But  the  weather 
on  Wednesday  was  even  worse  than  on  Tuesday,  and 
the  match  could  not  be  finished,  but  was  left  standing, 
so  that  the  Gentlemen  had  seventy  runs  to  get,  six 
wickets  yet  to  fall,  and  Dr.  Grace  and  Mr.  Jackson 
for  not-outs.  The  rain  closured  all  the  other  cricket 
of  the  day  in  a  similar  manner  j  but  Mr.  L.  Palatret's 
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defence  against  Kent  on  a  very  treacherous  wicket, 
which  he  kept  up  through  a  whole  innings,  making  51 
the  while,  was  very  noteworthy. 

One  of  the  worst  boating  accidents  of  recent 

Miscellaneous.  .  j     a  en 

excursion  seasons  occurred  at  Skegness  on 
Saturday ;  between  twenty  and  thirty  persons,  mostly 
North  London  Railway  men,  being  drowned  by  the 
upsetting  of  a  boat  in  a  squall.  Heavy  thunderstorms 
and  much  rain  were  reported  from  different  parts  of 

the  country  on  that  day  and  on  Sunday.  The 

members  of  the  Comedie  Francaise  have  very  grace- 
fully and  generously  given  fifty  pounds  to  the  Victoria 

Fund.  The  late  Mr.  Holford's  famous  collection 

of  prints  and  drawings  has  been  sold  during  the  week, 
fetching  great  prices,  2,ooo£.  being  given  for  a  single 

Eembrandt  etching.  Marlborough  College  held  its 

Jubilee  on  Wednesday. 

Admiral  Phillimore  had  particularly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in   the   New  Zealand 

War  of  thirty  years  since.  It  will  be  remembered 

that  about  a  year  ago  the  death  abroad  of  one  of  the 
brothers  of  Professor  Nettleship,  of  Oxford,  was 
erroneously  reported  as  his  own.  Unfortunately  the 
mistake  was  but  a  respite,  and  Mr.  Nettleship  has 
died  this  week  of  typhoid  fever.  He  had  probably  no 
superior,  or  but  one,  as  a  Latin  scholar  in  this  country. 
With  the  greatest  erudition  in  philology  he  combined 
(combination  far  too  rare !)  a  thorough  sense  of 
literature ;  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  friends,  and 
not  a  few  who  never  knew  him  intimately  had  ex- 
perience of  his  remarkable  union  of  scholarship,  kind- 
liness, and  sense.  Another  scholar  of  an  older  gene- 
ration, but  of  great  excellence  and  intimately  connected 
with  the  literary  society  of  the  past,  has  been  taken 
from  us  in  Dr.  Lushington,  sometime  Greek  Professor 

at  Glasgow.  Mr.  Broadwood  was  the  grandfather 

of  all  such  as  make  pianofortes. 
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THE  NINTH  CLAUSE. 

LORD  SALISBURY'S  speech  at  the  Junior  Con- 
stitutional Club  last  week  was  delivered  at  a  most 
opportune  moment  and  to  a  most  appropriate  audience. 
He  spoke  both  on  behalf  of  an  outraged  Constitution 
and  as  the  representative  of  the  only  House  of  Par- 
liament which  still  retains  its  deliberative  rights.  We 
need  not  wish  for  a  more  accurate  and  trenchant 
description  of  the  procedure  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  resorted  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  his  Bill  through 
the  Committee  than  Lord  Salisbury,  in  one  short  and 
contemptuous  sentence,  gave  of  it.  It  is  the  method 
of  "  hustle  and  gag,"  and,  apart  from  the  monstrosity  of 
its  application  to  such  a  measure  as  the  Home  Rule  Bill, 
the  mere  fact  of  its  adoption  at  all  is  almost  as  great  an 
insult  to  the  Second  Chamber  of  the  Legislature  as  it  is 
to  the  First.  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  Lord  Salisbury  said, 
has  by  this  action  of  his  demonstrated  the  necessity 
for  a  House  of  Lords  ;  and  it  would  be  the  duty  of  that 
House,  even  if  it  were  not  bound  to  reject  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  on  its  own  merits,  to  fling  it  out  of  doors,  if 
only  as  a  protest  against  the  insolent  pretension  of  a 
right  to  call  upon  the  House  of  Lords  to  discuss  a 
draft  scheme  of  the  Cabinet  which  the  Prime  Minister 
has  chosen,  by  a  gross  abuse  of  the  power  of  his 
majority,  to  withdraw  from  the  consideration  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

If  this,  however,  was  a  correct  account  of  the  situa- 
tion when  Lord  Salisbury  spoke  at  the  end  of  last 
week,  what  are  we  to  say  of  it  now?  Since  then  the 
Committee  has  entered  upon  the  consideration,  or  on 
as  mucli  consideration  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  gagging 
resolution  allows,  of  the  Ninth  Clause  of  the  Bill  ; 
and  every  incident  of  the  debate  which  has  ensued 
has  added  a  sharper  sting  to  Lord  Salisbury's  com- 


ments. It  is  difficult  to  say  in  which  of  its  two 
aspects  Mr.  Gladstone's  Parliamentary  method  is 
the  more  odious.  In  it,  as  in  the  Barere  of 
Macaulay's  essay,  "  the  qualities  which  are  the 
"  proper  objects  of  hatred  and  the  qualities  which 
"  are  the  proper  objects  of  contempt  maintain  an 
"  absolute  and  an  exquisite  harmony."  We  do  not 
know  whether  the  Prime  Minister  supplies  a  more 
painful  study  when  in  the  act  of  gagging  the  House 
of  Commons  or  in  the  act  of  pumping  it  for  a  policy. 
The  House,  he  said  more  than  once  the  other  night, 
"  is  master."  Yes,  it  is  his  master  when  he  cannot 
be  sufficiently  sure  of  his  Irish  to  coerce  it ;  his  slave 
when  he  can.  His  desperate  efforts  last  Monday  night 
to  escape  a  severe  rap  on  the  knuckles  from  his  master 
were  most  amusing,  and  were  only  successful  by  a  narrow 
shave.  Probably  they  would  have  failed  altogether  if 
the  bright  thought  had  not  occurred  to  Mr.  Sexton  of 
vamping  up  an  excuse — which  may  or  may  not  go' 
down  with  his  Nationalist  countrymen — for  opposing' 
Mr.  Redmond's  amendment,  and  supporting  the 
proposal  of  the  Government  to  reduce  the  Irish 
representation  from  103  to  80.  The  consternation  of 
Ministers  before  Mr.  Sexton  came  to  their  relief  found 
vent  in  a  vehement  attempt  to  intimidate  the  Unionists, 
into  a  withdrawal  of  their  support  from  Mr.  Redmond 
by  persistently  describing  a  vote  for  the  amendment 
as  the  equivalent  of  a  vote  in  favour  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  present  excessive  representation  of 
Ireland.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  no  doubt  correct,, 
but  certainly  not  very  luminous,  rulings  of  the  Chair- 
man should  have  lent  colour  to  this  falsehood,  as  it 
can  easily  be  shown  to  be,  though  it  has  apparently 
so  far  deceived  Unionists  as  to  have  put  some  of  them 
upon  quite  superfluous  self-defence.  The  matter  is- 
really  very  simple.  The  Government  having  intro- 
duced into  the  clause  a  sub-section  fixing  the  number 
of  the  Irish  members  at  80,  and  Mr.  Redmond  having- 
moved  the  omission  of  the  clause  with  the  avowed 
object  of  retaining  the  existing  representation  of 
Ireland  by  103  members,  it  is,  of  course,  true 
that  the  Unionists  who  supported  Mr.  Redmond- 
voted  against  the  proposal  to  reduce  the  Irish  mem- 
bers to  80.  But  it  is  not  true,  though  it  was  repeat- 
edly asserted  from  the  Treasury  Bench,  that  in  so  do- 
ing they  voted  in  favour  of  retaining  the  number  of 
103  ;  for  it  was  expressly  stated  by  the  Chairman  that, 
even  if  the  first  words  of  the  sub-section  had  been 
negatived,  it  would  still  have  been  open  to  any  member 
to  make  any  proposition  which  would  "  not  be  incon- 
"  sistent  with  what  the  Committee  had  done."  Even,, 
therefore,  if  the  Government  had  been  defeated,  the 
existing  system  of  Irish  representation  would  not  have 
been  thereby  affirmed  ;  and  there  would  have  been  no- 
thing to  prevent  the  amendments  of  Sir  John  Lubbock 
and  of  another  member,  either  of  which  would  have, 
reduced  the  Irish  representation,  not  to  80  members,, 
but  to  much  below  that  figure,  from  being  moved. 

In  the  interests  of  truth,  and  to  expose  the  shame- 
less misrepresentations  of  the  Gladstonians,  it  is  per- 
haps worth  while  to  make  this  point  clear  ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Unionist  vote  on  Mr.  Redmond's 
amendment  is  amply  defensible  on  quite  independent 
grounds.  It  may  be  justified,  as  it  was  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  as  a  vote  against  the  entire  plan  of  the 
Ninth  Clause  ;  and  it  is  justifiable  on  the  still  simpler 
ground  that  the  infliction  of  a  defeat  on  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  been  cheaply  purchased  at  the  cost 
of  adding  infinitesimally  to  the  mischief  and  injustice 
of  a  radically  un  just  and  mischievous  measure.  As  it  was, 
Mr.  Redmond's  amendment  was  defeated  by  the  narrow 
majority  of  14,  and  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  amend- 
ments— void  of  result,  but  valuable  as  exposures  of 
the  measure  which  they  failed  to  modify — by  which 
the  Unionists  endeavoured  to  impart  some  semblance 
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of  equity  to  the  terms  on  which  the  Irish  members  are 
to  be  retained  at  Westminster.  The  question,  how- 
ever, of  the  numerical  strength  of  their  representation 
sinks  into  insignificance  in  comparison  with  that  of 
their  Parliamentary  powers,  on  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
made  formal  announcement  at  Wednesday's  sitting  of 
his  already  discounted  intention  of  "  backing  down." 
Whether  Irish  members  are  to  come  to  Westminster 
103  strong  or  only  80  matters  comparatively  little. 
In  either  strength  they  will  be  numerous  enough  to 
rule,  and  the  only  question  was  whether  the  Govern- 
ment would  nakedly  thrust  the  Imperial  Parliament 
under  the  yoke,  or  whether  they  would  attempt  to 
disguise  this  act  of  subjugation  by  performing  it  in  an 
indirect  and  circuitous  way.  No  doubt  they  would  have 
preferred  the  latter  method,  the  method  of  the  in-and- 
out  scheme.  Nothing,  indeed,  but  an  intense  desire 
to  compass  their  object  in  this  particular  way  could  have 
induced  any  body  of  intelligent  men  to  face  the  hearty 
ridicule  which  that  scheme  was  certain  to  provoke. 
But  its  abandonment  was  foreshadowed,  even  at  the 
time  of  its  announcement,  and  it  has  been  known  prac- 
tically from  the  morrow  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  that  the  absurd  proposals  embodied 
in  sub -sections  (3)  and  (4)  of  Clause  Nine  would  be 
dropped.  Even  those,  however,  who  are  most  prac- 
tised in  the  art  of  forecasting  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's surrender  speeches  could  hardly  have  been 
prepared  for  his  performance  of  last  Wednesday  after- 
noon. The  complete  loss  of  its  cunning  which  the  old 
Parliamentary  hand  has  sustained  has  never  been  so 
pointedly  illustrated.  The  tactician  is  gone,  and  nothing 
remains  but  the  wordy  sophist.  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the 
prime  of  his  powers  as  an  apologist  of  tergiversation 
would  never  have  dwelt  with  such  reckless  imprudence 
on  the  danger  and  demoralization  which  will  attend 
the  admission  of  the  Irish  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 
with  full  power  to  promote  their  own  national  ends  by 
trafficking  in  the  votes  they  will  possess  with  respect 
to  matters  in  which  Englishmen  or  Scotchmen  are 
alone  interested  and  they  themselves  have  no  concern. 

Nor,  we  think,  would  Mr.  Gladstone  in  earlier  days 
have  had  recourse  to  stratagem  of  such  almost  barbaric 
crudity  as  that  by  which  he  attempted  to  commit  his 
opponents  to  an  approval  of  the  "  omnes  omnia  " 
scheme  on  the  strength  of  their  enforced  vote  against 
his  proposal  to  omit  sub-sections  (3)  and  (4).  Or 
what,  again,  are  we  to  make  of  such  an  utterance 
as  this  ?  "  Among  the  ranks  of  the  Tories  and  Liberal- 
"  Unionists  ...  we  have  obtained  a  strong  indica- 
"  tion  that  a  large  number  of  members  of  all  parties 
"  feel  themselves  bound  by  their  public  duty  to 
"  come  forward  for  the  purpose  of  declining  to 
"  adopt  the  Government  proposal  which  contemplates 
?  Limited  powers,  evidently  with  the  intention  of 
"  substituting  unlimited  •powers"  Such  perversions 
of  the  truth  as  this  almost  lose  their  power  of 
arousing  indignation ;  they  are  too  childish.  Indeed, 
even  a  babe  and  suckling  in  politics  must  know 
by  this  time  that  Unionists  have  condemned  both 
the  "  limited "  and  the  "  unlimited  "  arrangement 
with  equal  decision  and  with  equal  reason,  their 
perfectly  simple  and  intelligible  position  being  that, 
given  a  Legislature  in  Dublin  for  Irish  affairs,  it  would 
be  disastrous  to  admit  Irish  members  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament  with  unlimited  powers,  and  impossible  to 
limit  those  powers  in  any  reasonable  and  effectual  way. 
But,  after  all,  the  capital  insult  to  the  public  intelli- 
gence is  in  the  cool  assumption  that  the  failure  of  all 
attempts  to  provide  against  a  vital  objection  to  a  parti- 
cular legislative  project  points  logically,  not  to  abandon- 
ment of  the  project,  but  to  waiver  of  the  objection. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  abounded  at  any  time  during 
these  last  seven  years  in  acknowledgments  of  the  in- 
justice and  impolicy  of  giving  the  Irish  a  double 


representation.  Sir  George  Trevelyan  has  waxed 
eloquent  on  the  same  subject.  Mr.  Morley  has  de- 
scribed the  veto  as  a  "  Court  sword,"  and  declared  that 
"  the  strength  and  sharpness "  of  the  real  weapon 
would  belong  to  the  Irish  representation  at  West- 
minster, wielded  by  the  Nationalist  leader.  The  Prime 
Minister  pledged  himself  to  correct  this  injustice  and 
to  blunt  this  weapon.  He  has  tried,  or  pretended  to 
try,  but  with  ludicrous  ill-success,  and  he  now  calmly 
takes  the  condemnation  of  his  failure  to  provide  a 
remedy  as  a  Parliamentary  expression  of  indifference 
to  the  evil.  Happily,  the  country  does  not  share  this 
feeling,  and,  of  all  Mr.  Gladstone's  manoeuvres  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  nothing  is  so  likely 
as  his  surrender  of  last  Wednesday  to  "  do  his  business  " 
at  the  polls. 


GENTLEMEN  AND  PLAYERS. 

THAT  old  friend  of  the  cricketing  reporter,  J.  P., 
prevented  the  match  at  Lord's  from  being  finished, 
and  probably  deprived  the  Gentlemen  of  a  well-de- 
served victory.  Anything  may  happen  at  cricket  ; 
an  excellent  eleven  might  fail  to  get  119  on  a  dry 
wicket.  A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Steel  and  Mr.  "  Round- 
the-Corner  "  Smith  (if  we  may  use  the  familiar  name) 
got  rid  of  the  Players  for  something  under  90  in 
similar  conditions,.  /But  such  events  are  the  excep- 
tion, and  the  odds  were  certainly  in  favour  of  the 
amateurs  on  Tuesday  night.  Mr.  Grace  had  begun  by 
winning  the  toss  on  Monday.  Mr.  Grace's  score  of  32 
was  not  made  in  his  most  masterly  style,  and  he  ended 
by  placing  his  leg  "  where  nae  leg  should  be."  Un- 
luckily, Mr.  Stoddart  was  run  out  for  13,  a  great 
disappointment,  for  he  is  probably  at  present  the  bat 
best  worth  watching.  The  first  great  stand  was  made  by 
Mr.  W.  W.  Read  (79),  and  it  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Read 
is  not  included  in  England  v.  Australia.  Perhaps 
the  accident  to  his  hand,  which  interfered  a  good 
deal  with  his  fielding  on  Tuesday,  may  account  for 
his  absence.  Moderate  scores  by  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Murdoch,  and  Mr.  McLaren  were  useful  ;  but  Mr. 
Wells's  44  was  a  fine  exhibition  of  cricket,  and  proved 
him  to  be  nearly  as  good  with  the  bat  as  with  the  ball. 
Attewell  bowled  very  well  for  his  five  wickets  ;  but 
Lockwood  was  not  tried  so  much  as  might  have  been 
thought  expedient ;  he  bowled  Mr.  Wells.  The  score 
of  298  seemed  adequate. 

The  Players  were  quite  beaten  in  their  first  innings 
by  the  new  Essex  amateur,  Mr.  Kortright.  This 
gentleman  is  probably  the  fastest  bowler  of  the  day. 
He  takes  a  run  of  about  eighteen  yards,  and  his  path 
made  a  regular  right  of  way  up  to  the  wicket. 
When  fresh  he  is  extremely  deadly ;  but  such  exer- 
tions are  fatiguing,  and  when  fatigued  he  is  usually 
very  short  in  his  pitch,  or  he  sends  in  full-pitched 
balls  to  leg.  On  Monday  he  was  "in  great  power" 
— as  we  read  of  Mr.  Home,  the  lamented  medium 
— and  was  so  "  telekinetic  "  that  he  sent  Briggs's 
stump  sixteen  yards  in  the  air.  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Cam- 
bridge, began  well  by  bowling  Shrewsbury  off  his  legs 
for  7.  Then  Mr.  McGregor  caught  Sugg  off  Mr. 
Kortright  at  the  wickets,  a  beautiful  catch  off  a  very 
fast  ball.  "The  clan  has  a  name  that  is"  highly 
respected  "  by  day."  Gunn  was  playing  with  grace 
and  decision  when  Mr.  Kortright  scattered  his  bails. 
Maurice  Read  (42)  and  Lockwood  (15)  were  the  only 
players  who  could  face  Mr.  Kortright  with  confidence. 
He  took  seven  wickets,  Mr.  Wells  got  two,  and  the 
Players  were  all  out  for  118.  After  Sugg  fell  for  11, 
in  their  second  innings,  Mr.  Kortright  tired,  and 
Shrewsbury  played  a  good  and,  for  him,  very  lively 
innings  of  88.  Many  of  his  cuts  were  excellent.  Mr. 
Ferris  bowled,  and  bowled  admirably,  through  most 
of  the  innings.    He  was   extremely  straight  and 
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puzzling.  Mr.  McGregor  stumped  Gunn  off  him  for 
14,  a  very  sharp  piece  of  wicket -keeping.  Maurice 
Eead  got  44,  and  Bean  26,  both  falling,  finally,  to 
Mr.  Wells.  Flowers,  Briggs,  and  Attewell  were 
disappointing.  Mr.  Wells  bowled  Attewell  first 
ball.  Lockwood  and  J.  T.  Hearne  made  an  excel- 
lent stand.  Hearne  showed  how  Mr.  Wells  should 
be  hit ;  he  displayed  great  confidence,  and,  not  for 
the  first  time,  proved  that  he  has  the  makings  of 
a  spirited  bat.  Lockwood,  however,  was  disposed  of 
by  Mr.  Jackson  ;  and  when  Mr.  Kortright  came  on, 
with  only  Sherwin  to  help  Hearne,  the  innings  was 
practically  over;  Hearne  being  25,  not  out,  and  the 
Players  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  Gentlemen's  first 
innings — 258.  Only  a  few  minutes  remained,  in 
which  Mr.  Ford  was  bowled  by  Lockwood,  after  one 
of  his  usual  hits  for  4.  Mr.  Ford's  fielding  had 
been  excellent  throughout,  as  was  that  of  all  the 
Cambridge  contingent.  No  Oxford  man  played.  Wed- 
nesday was  devoted  to  thunderstorms,  and  play  did 
not  begin  till  late.  Briggs  bowled  Mr.  Stoddart, 
on  a  cakey  wicket,  for  1 1  ;  Mr.  Ferris  fell  for  7,  Mr. 
McGregor  for  8,  and  Mr.  Grace  and  Mr.  Jackson  were 
not  out  for  7  and  10.  There  were  six  good  wickets 
to  fall  and  70  to  get  when  the  deluge  came  and 
wickets  were  drawn.  In  the  condition  of  the  wicket 
it  was  quite  possible  for  the  Players  to  have  won.  We 
rather  regret  that  Mr.  Kortright  is  not  playing  for 
England ;  it  is  amusing  to  see  him  bowl. 

The  Higher  Criticism  has  taken  hold  of  cricket.  In 
his  recent  reprint  of  Nyren's  delightful  old  book  (Nutt) 
Mr.  Whibley  decides  that  Nyren,  not  Cowden  Clarke, 
is  the  writer  of  the  work.  "  In  Mr.  Clarke's  intro- 
"  duction  there  is  no  word  of  editorial  supervision," 
and  "  Nyren's  style  differs  widely  in  its  virtues  and  its 
"  vices  from  Cowden  Clarke's  well-ordered  pedestrian 
"  manner."  Our  learned  contemporary  the  Academy 
demurred  to  this  decision,  and,  from  analogies  between 
the  style  of  the  book  and  that  of  Lamb,  surmised  that 
Cowden  Clarke  was  really  the  author.  Nyren's  book 
came  out  in  1833;  he  died  in  1837.  In  a  second 
edition  of  1840  Clarke  says: — "The  little  book  was 
"  compiled  from  unconnected  scraps  and  reminiscences 
"  during  conversations  concerning  his  old  playfellows." 
This,  we  think,  settles  the  question.  Clarke  was  the 
author. 


THE  KHEDIVE  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

ALTHOUGH,  as  was  natural  and  inevi table,  the 
gossips  have  somewhat  exaggerated  the  diffi- 
culties certain,  or  even  likely,  to  arise  from  the  visit 
of  the  Khedive  to  the  Sultan,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  situation  is  not  without  such  difficulties.  In  no 
possible  circumstances — given  the  relation  of  the 
Khedive  to  England,  the  relation  of  the  Khedive  to 
the  Sultan,  and  the  Sultan's  own  notions  as  to  his 
duties  as  Padishah,  Caliph,  or  what  not — could  the 
position  be  other  than  delicate.  As  it  is,  it  is  made 
more  "  kittle  "  still  by  the  intrusion  into  the  problem 
of  two  other  factors  of  the  greatest  importance,  the 
notorious  ill-will  of  a  certain  Power  or  Powers  to 
the  English  occupation,  and  the  unfortunate  tendency 
of  the  Khedive  himself  to  kick  against  the  pricks. 
Although  universal  incredulity  as  to  most  things  that 
you  see  and  everything  that  you  hear  is  undoubtedly 
the  beginning  of  wisdom  in  reference  to  politics,  and 
to  foreign  politics  more  especially,  the  fact  that  the 
Khedive  has  not  profited  by  the  lesson  administered 
to  him  the  other  day  seems  to  rest  on  evidence  too 
certain  to  be  doubted  or  questioned.  Being  what  he  is, 
a  headstrong  boy,  the  fact  that  he  has  not  learnt  his 
lesson  implies  the  other  fact  that  he  is  full  of  resent- 


ment against  his  teacher.  And  that  in  most  places, 
and  in  Constantinople  more  than  any  place,  influences 
of  every  possible  kind  will  be  at  hand  to  take  advan- 
tage of  his  weakness  and  petulance  is  also  obvious  and 
unquestionable.  The  particular  schemes  attributed  to 
him — the  importation  of  a  Turkish  bodyguard,  the 
removal  of  Lord  Cromer,  or  even  the  termination  of 
the  English  stay- — may  be  matters  of  more  or  of  less 
question.  The  general  awkwardness  is  matter  of  no 
question  at  all. 

We  should  doubt,  however,  whether  Lord  Rosebery's 
sleep  is  so  much  disturbed  as  some  of  the  quidnuncs 
make  out ;  and  we  are  pretty  sure  that,  if  it  is,  the 
reasons  for  his  anxiety  are  not  in  Constantinople,  not 
in  Cairo,  not  in  Paris,  but  in  London.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  reason  for  a  strong  Foreign  Secretary, 
properly  backed  at  home,  to  regard  the  playing  of 
this  particular  hand  with  any  more  disquiet  than 
a  whist-player  does  one  in  which  he  has  a  partner 
whom  he  can  trust,  one  strong  plain  suit,  a  trick 
or  two  in  the  others,  and  the  probable  command  of 
trumps.  If  his  partner  fails  him,  or  if  he  him- 
self plays  the  fool,  he  may  still  lose  the  game ; 
hardly  otherwise.  And  so,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  fails 
Lord  Rosebery,  or  if  he  himself  loses  his  head,  things 
may  go  ill,  but  hardly  otherwise.  For  our  advantages 
in  Egypt,  unless  we  throw  them  away,  are  immense. 
We  are  there,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  part  of 
the  native  population  that  wishes  to  turn  us  out  could 
not  possibly  do  it.  No  European  Power,  except  one 
directly  and  another  rather  indirectly,  objects  to  our 
being  there ;  and  every  one,  with  a  rather  doubtful 
exception,  would  rather  see  us  there  than  see  our  chief 
rivals  in  our  place.  The  Sultan  would  rather  we  were 
away ;  but  he,  again,  would  be  at  least  as  disgusted 
at  seeing  any  one  else  follow  us ;  and  he  has  the 
strongest  possible  reasons  for  discouraging  nationalist 
or  particularist  movements  and  outbreaks  in  the 
various  outlying  parts  of  his  Empire.  Nor  is  it, 
perhaps,  too  much  to  add  that,  if  the  Khedive  should, 
in  the  complete  puerile  manner,  refuse  to  go  back  to 
Egypt,  or  threaten  abdication,  or  in  other  respects 
declare  that  he  "  won't  play,"  this  international  event 
need  give  us  very  Little  trouble.  Egypt  will  get  on  very 
well  without  him  ;  we  might  not  impossibly  get  on  with 
somebody  else  better  than  with  him  ;  and  we  might 
make  a  shift  to  keep  the  country  prosperous,  well 
governed,  punctual  to  its  engagements  towards  the 
Sultan  and  others  without  anybody  at  all.  It  is 
in  this  point — that  he  is  not  in  the  very  least  degree 
necessary — that  the  centre  of  the  situation  lies,  and 
ifc  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  has  been,  or  will  be,  im- 
pressed upon  him  with  perfect  politeness,  but  in  the 
clearest  fashion,  by  somebody.  His  own  claims  at  the 
best  are  very  little  more  than  those  of  the  incumbent  of 
a  lucrative  heritable  office,  who  may  be  deprived  of  it  for 
misbehaviour  ;  the  cosmopolitan  mob  called  Egyptians 
have  no  feelings  whatever  of  personal  loyalty ;  the 
Sultan  has  very  little  reason  to  love  the  House  of 
Mehemet  Ali;  he  himself  can  hardly  pant  for  the 
French  way  of  dealing  with  the  Bey  of  Tunis  or  the 
Russian  way  of  dealing  with  the  Ameer  of  Bokhara. 
The  one  party  to  the  case  which  is  certain  to  respect 
such  rights  as  he  has  is  England. 

In  such  circumstances  the  only  thing  required  is  the 
power  of  sitting  still  and  tight,  whatever  happens. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Lord  Rosebery  is 
deficient  in  this  faculty,  and  in  regard  to  his  principal 
danger — treachery  or  weakness  among  his  colleagues 
and  his  party — he  has  good  chances  even  here.  For 
the  madder  and  feebler  sort  in  that  party  are  not  a 
bit  more  non-interventionist  than  they  are  Turcophobe, 
and  the  very  idea  of  letting  loose  the  Sultan's  wolves 
on  the  dear,  if  somewhat  dingy,  Egyptian  sheep  would 
send  the  Nonconformist  conscience  into  hysterics.  So 
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that,  unluckily  for  Abbas  Pasha,  his  strongest,  if  not 
his  only,  card  is  one  which,  if  played,  will  stiffen  the 
only  weak  part  of  the  English  people  in  resistance  to 
his  game. 


THE  NEW  LORDS  OF  THE  ARTICLES. 

THE  late  Mr.  W.  G.  Ward,  to  the  gods  known  as 
"  Ideal  Ward,"  and  to  the  rustics  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  as  "  Squire  Werd,"  made  a  discovery  which  in 
his  later  years  he  was  fond  of  commemorating.  He 
found  out  the  place  where  Jeremy  Bentham  was  not 
born.  "  The  most  remarkable  thing,"  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  saying,  "  about  the  village  of  Trentham,"  to 
which  some  occasion  had  called  him,  "  is  that  it  is 
"  not  the  birthplace  of  Jeremy  Bentham."  Speaking 
of  the  inn  in  which  he  was  staying,  and  which  had 
originally  been  a  private  house,  he  went  on  to  say 
that  "  there  seems  not  the  least  doubt  that  it  was  the 
"  identical  house  in  which  Jeremy  Bentham  was  not 
"  born.  I  believe  that  my  room  was  the  very  room, 
"  but  that  is  only  a  vague  tradition.  About  the  house 
"  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt."  A  subsequent  visit  on 
the  26th  of  July  was  impressed  on  his  memory  by  a 
singular  coincidence.  "  The  26th  of  July  was  the 
"  very  day  on  which  Jeremy  Bentham  was  not  born." 
The  future  biographers  of  Mr.  Gladstone  will  find  it 
necessary  to  make  use  of  Mr.  Ward's  method.  They 
may  appoint  a  roving  commission  to  ascertain  the 
places  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  born,  and, 
by  the  method  of  residues,  and  a  series  of  exclu- 
sions, may  succeed  in  limiting  the  spots  in  which 
that  sacred  event  can  have  taken  place  until  they 
arrive  at  the  one  locality  in  which  it  actually  occurred. 
Buddha  has  several  incarnations,  but  they  are  succes- 
sive and  not  simultaneous ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  cannot 
have  been  born  in  more  than  one  place  at  one  time. 
He  is  himself  uncertain  about  it ;  but  about  his 
lineage  he  has  no  doubt.  He  is  a  pure  Scotchman — 
what  would  Sir  Walter  have  thought  of  him  ? — 
genealogically  speaking,  at  least.  The  Scots  were, 
according  to  the  received  theory,  an  emigrant  tribe 
from  Ireland ;  so  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  sort  of 
aboriginal  Irishman  as  well  as  a  pure  Scotchman. 
Perhaps  his  political  career  is  explicable  on  the  doc- 
trine of  races.  We  have  no  disposition  to  claim  for 
England  any  part  in  his  composition.  His  relation  to 
this  division  of  the  United  Kingdom  seems  to  be  that 
of  a  scourge  of  God.  The  English  people,  above  all 
others,  he  says,  require  the  discipline  of  chastise- 
ment; and  his  mission  may  be  to  inflict  it.  Our 
country,  by  an  exercise  of  the  irony  to  which  Pro- 
vidence seems  sometimes  prone,  gave  him  the  training 
which  sharpened  the  weapon  that  was  to  be  em- 
ployed against  itself.  It  has  been  permitted  to  him  to 
avenge  Flodden,  and  the  Boyne,  and  the  two  Acts  of 
Union.  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  the  transient  and 
phantasmal  exception  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  is  the  only 
Prime  Minister,  since  Bute,  whom  Scotland  has  given 
to  this  country.  But,  to  make  up  for  this,  he  has 
been,  with  a  more  than  Whittingtonian  good  fortune, 
Prime  Minister  four  times,  and  in  an  era  which, 
happily  for  him,  has  not  its  Johnson,  its  Wilkes,  or 
its  Churchill. 

His  present  policy  may,  perhaps,  be  explained  by 
his  Scotch  descent.  His  aim  seems  to  be  to  reduce 
the  Parliament  of  England  to  the  position  which  the 
Scotch  Parliament  occupied  before  the  Union,  when  it 
had,  in  practice,  neither  debating  nor  legislative  power, 
but  was  restricted  to  the  function  of  registering  the 
decrees  of  a  Committee  of  its  own  body  called  the 
Lords  of  the  Articles.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  practically 
invested  the  Cabinet  with  similar  power.  He  and  his 
.colleagues  are  the  Lords  of  the  Articles — or,  rather,  he  is 
•the  first  or  sole  Lord  of  the  Articles.  As  with  his  Scotch 


prototypes,  nothing  can  be  submitted  to  Parliament 
except  through  him,  and  the  only  province  of  the 
House  of  Commons  is  to  say  Aye  to  his  proposals. 
The  point  has  not  yet  been  reached  of  allowing  our 
English  Lords  of  the  Articles  to  legislate  in  the  absence 
of  Parliament,  and  now  and  then  some  little  accommo- 
dation is  necessary  to  mask  the  real  character  of  the 
revolution  which  is  going  on  before  our  eyes.  An 
occasional  assertion  that  the  House  of  Commons  is 
master  is  made  to  blind  it  to  the  fact  of  its  bondage. 
But  in  substance  it  has  been  deprived  of  the  power  of 
deliberation,  and  through  a  servile  majority  registers 
the  decrees  of  the  Minister,  and  of  the  foreign — the  word 
is  his — and  half-rebel  power  with  which  he  has  entered 
into  alliance.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  Scotch 
Estates  showed  a  disposition  to  revolt  against  that 
despotism  of  the  Lords  of  the  Articles  to  which  the 
English  House  of  Commons  is  tamely  submitting. 
Their  demand,  to  use  Mr.  Hill  Burton's  words,  "  was  for 
"  a  free  debating  Parliament  such  as  England  had  long 
"  possessed."  England  two  hundred  years  later  is  igno- 
miniously  surrendering  her  free-debating  Parliament. 
They  "  desired  to  work  by  the  whole  House  or  '  in  plain 
"  '  Parliament,'  as  they  termed  it."  Mr.  Burton  thinks 
that  the  proposed  reform  was  attended  with  difficulties, 
because  of  the  differences  which  existed  between  the 
Scotch  Estates  and  the  English  Parliament.  "  There 
"  was  virtually  no  Second  House  for  revising  the  pro- 
"  ceedings  of  a  popular  Chamber,  and  giving  them  the 
"  benefit  of  a  full  consideration  by  a  body  acting  on 
"  other  and  probably  calmer  views."  To  adopt  the 
system  of  an  open  Parliament  in  Scotland  "  was," 
says  the  historian,  "  like  proposing  that  the  House 
"  of  Commons,  without  corresponding  alteration  in 
"  its  machinery,  should  work  without  the  House  of 
"  Lords  ;  or  that  in  the  United  States  Congress 
"  should  dispense  with  the  Senate."  Mr.  Burton  shows 
much  political  penetration  in  this  criticism.  Govern- 
ment through  a  single  Chamber  can  with  difficulty  be 
government  by  free  debate  and  genuine  delibera- 
tion. These  are  not  permanently  possible  without 
the  existence  of  a  Second  Chamber,  regard  to  the 
judgment  of  which  shall  give  courage  to  the  minority 
and  impress  caution  on  the  majority.  For  this  reason 
the  Gladstonian  majority  is  impatient  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  Mr.  Gladstone  uses  the  language  of  veiled, 
and  his  followers  of  open,  threat,  if  it  dares  to  resist  his 
decree.  The  existence  of  a  Second  Chamber,  and  its 
independence,  are  inconsistent  with  the  system  of 
legislation  by  Lords  of  the  Articles  by  which  he  is  endea- 
vouring to  subvert  freedom  of  Parliamentary  discussion 
and  decision. 


THE  COURAGE  OF  M.  DUPUY. 

THE  sequel  to  the  French  riots  of  last  week  affords 
one  more  instance  of  the  little  courage  of  the 
French  Moderate  Man.  M.  Dupuy  had  used  the 
troops  and  the  police  with  great  energy  while  the  up- 
roar lasted.  When  attacked  in  the  Chamber  for  the 
vigour  he  had  displayed,  he  was  supported  by  a  very 
substantial  majority.  It  is  true  that  his  majority  sank 
immediately  to  a  much  smaller  figure  when  the 
Chamber  was  called  upon  to  vote  whether  the  un- 
authorized religious  associations  ought  not  to  be  pro- 
ceeded against  at  the  same  time  that  the  irregular 
syndicates  of  workmen  were  called  upon  to  obey  the 
law.  But  even  on  this  point  M.  Dupuy  had  a 
majority.  Yet  when  M.  Peytral,  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  suddenly  resigned,  M.  Dupuy  was  so  frightened 
by  this  demonstration  on  the  part  of  his  Radical 
colleague,  that  he  took  measures  to  placate  the  Radicals 
who  had  been  offended  by  the  vigorous  suppression  of 
the  riots.  He  accepted  the  resignation  of  M.  Loze, 
the  Prefect  of  Police,  and  gave  a  general  engagement 
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that  the  religious  associations  should  be  effectually  re- 
minded that  they  have  the  happiness  to  live  amid  the 
freedom  of  the  Third  Republic.  The  real  character  of 
this  surrender  has  been  to  some  extent  disguised.  M. 
Lozk,  it  is  reported,  is  to  be  consoled  for  the  loss  of 
his  post  as  Prefect  of  Police  by  promotion  to  the  im- 
portant post  of  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  apparently  on 
the  ground  that  an  officer  who  has  incurred  the  blame 
of  the  Radicals  by  his  vigorous  defence  of  law  and 
order  at  home  is  particularly  qualified  to  represent 
France  at  the  most  Conservative  Court  on  the  Con- 
tinent. M.  Loze's  successor,  M.  Lepine,  is  an  official 
who  appears  to  be  qualified  for  his  new  post,  since  the 
report  of  his  nomination  has  been  received  by  the 
Municipal  Council  of  Paris  and  the  Radical  newspapers 
with  a  degree  of  indignation  most  honourable  to  his 
character.  But,  since  the  surrender  has  been  so  done 
as  not  to  please  the  Radicals,  there  seems  only  to  be 
all  the  more  reason  why  it  never  should  have  been 
made  at  all. 

Indeed,  the  question  why  French  Cabinets  continue 
to  make  such  painful  efforts  to  recommend  themselves 
to  the  kind  consideration  of  the  Radicals  is  one  which 
suggests  itself  daily  to  the  observer  of  French  politics. 
In  this  as  in  most  other  cases  the  Ministry  has  gained 
absolutely  nothing  by  its  subservience  to  that  exacting 
party.  The  Radicals  gave  M.  Dupuy  no  kind  of  support 
while  the  riots  lasted,  and  when  he  was  attacked  in  the 
Chamber  voted  against  him.  He  owed  the  size  of 
his  majority  entirely  to  the  so-called  rallies  and  to 
the  Right.  But,  for  reasons  which  we  can  only  very 
remotely  estimate,  every  French  Minister  for  some 
years  past  has  thought  it  necessary  to  submit  to  the 
Radicals.  M.  Dupuy  has  been  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  He  might — so  at  least  we  should  judge — have 
easily  dispensed  with  the  assistance  of  M.  Peytral. 
That  politician  had  not  fulfilled  his  share  of  the  bargain 
made  when  he  was  invited  to  form  part  of  the  Cabinet. 
M.  Peytral  is  not  a  politician  or  financier  of  any  dis- 
tinction. If  he  was  invited  to  take  the  Ministry  of 
Finance,  it  was  only  as  a  last  resource,  when  other 
Deputies  of  more  generally  recognized  competence  had 
declined  the  portfolio.  Then,  indeed,  his  known  popu- 
larity with  the  Radicals  of  Marseilles  caused  him  to 
be  chosen  to  fill  the  post  of  Minister  of  Finance  and  to 
represent  the  Radicals  in  the  Cabinet.  If  a  French 
Prime  Minister  is  to  be  supposed  to  be  to  any 
extent  a  free  agent,  it  would  appear  natural  to  believe 
that  M.  Dupuy  looked  to  receive  some  measure  of 
assistance  from  M.  Peytral.  He  has  certainly  not 
received  it ;  for  no  sooner  was  a  Radical  clamour  raised 
against  the  Cabinet  than  his  colleague  ran  away.  To 
let  him  stay  away  is  the  course  which,  we  should 
have  imagined,  would  have  at  once  suggested  itself  as 
obvious  to  a  Prime  Minister  with  the  spirit  of  a  mouse. 
M.  Dupuy  is  of  another  opinion,  and  has  begged  his 
Minister  of  Finance  to  come  back  upon  his  own  terms. 
That  part  of  M.  Peytral's  demands  which  refers  to 
the  religious  associations  is  particularly  discreditable 
to  the  Cabinet.  These  bodies  are,  it  seems,  to  be 
worried  as  a  set-off  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
against  the  irregular  syndicates.  Nothing  can  be 
meaner,  for  the  associations,  though  unrecognized, 
are  not  yet  subject  to  any  particular  law ;  whereas 
the  syndicates  have  lately  been  regulated  by  an  Act 
-which  several  of  them  have  made  a  point  of  ostenta- 
tiously defying.  It  seems  to  be  an  accepted  principle 
with  a  certain  kind  of  Republican  that  the  illegal  casti- 
gation  of  the  Church  is  a  necessary  set-off  to  every 
measure  of  legal  compulsion  taken  against  the  Radicals. 
M.  Carnot  is  reported  to  have  exerted  himself  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  between  M.  Peytral  and  his  fellow- 
Mi  nisters.  The  President's  motive  is  understood  to  be 
B  desire  lo  avoid  a  Ministerial  crisis  before  the  general 
election.    M.  Constans  would  in  all  probability  be  the 


necessary  successor  of  M.  Dupuy,  and  it  seems  that  the 
President  has  no  wish  that  the  general  election  should 
be  directed  by  that  energetic  politician.  Hence  this 
surrender  to  the  exactions  of  the  Radicals.  M.  Carnot 
and  his  Ministers  may  find  that  on  this  occasion  also 
they  have  gained  nothing  by  submission.  The  Chamber 
cannot  be  dissolved  until  the  Budget  has  been  passed, 
and  from  the  way  in  which  this  important  part  of  its 
work  is  being  done  there  seems  to  be  a  very  good 
prospect  of  another  conflict  with  the  Senate  and 
another  crisis. 


MR.  SEXTON'S  PERFORMANCE. 

AMONG  all  the  comments  on  the  theatrical  per- 
formance given  by  Mr.  Sexton  and  his  company 
last  Tuesday  night,  we  have  observed  no  reflections  on 
what  appears  to  us  to  have  been  its  most  striking 
circumstance.  Nobody  has  given  sufficient  credit  to 
the  manager  for  the  ingenuity  and  resource  displayed 
by  him  in  getting  up  the  show.  It  was  a  matter  of 
urgent  necessity  for  that  band  of  Irish  patriots,  whom 
the  exigencies  of  the  Gladstonian  alliance  had  unfor- 
tunately compelled  to  vote  for  the  partial  "  disband- 
"  ment "  of  what  Mr.  Parnell  called  the  Irish 
Parliamentary  "army,"  to  endeavour  to  "get  even" 
with  Mr.  Redmond,  by  organizing  a  patriotic  demon- 
stration on  their  own  account ;  and,  adverse  as  were 
the  conditions  on  Tuesday  night,  Mr.  Sexton  was  equal 
to  the  occasion.  Never,  surely,  was  the  tail  of  a  trailing 
coat  arrested  by  so  casual  a  foot  as  that  of  Mr.  Brod- 
RICK ;  but  there  was  no  better  provocation  to  be  had 
than  the  harmless  truism  conveyed  in  his  reference  to 
the  Irish  as  "an  impecunious  and  garrulous  race." 
That  unlucky  gull  of  a  Unionist  Dissenting  Minister  who 
wrote  to  the  Times  to  protest  against  Mr.  Brodrick's 
"  outrage  (though  he  might  have  reflected  that  he 
himself  comes  professionally  under  the  latter  descrip- 
tion, and  that  it  is  no  very  grave  reproach  to  him  as  a 
follower  of  the  Apostles  if  he  answers  to  the  former) 
must  have  amused  Mr.  Sexton  as  much  as  any  one. 
No  one,  he  could  have  told  this  scandalized  gentle- 
man, would  have  more  heartily  welcomed  a  genuine 
outrage  than  himself ;  in  proof  whereof  he  might 
have  reminded  his  sensitive  champion  that  he  waited 
patiently,  curbing  his  honest  and  ungovernable  in- 
dignation the  while,  to  the  end  of  Mr.  Brodrick's 
speech,  in  the  lingering  hope  of  getting  a  more 
promising  insult  out  of  him,  but  in  vain.  It  had 
to  be  the  outrageous  charge  of  "  impecuniosity  and 
"  garrulity" — that  or  nothing.  So  the  word  was 
given,  the  curtain  drew  up,  and  the  Irish  melodrama 
began. 

This,  of  course,  as  everybody  but  the  impassioned 
Nonconformist  whom  we  have  quoted  knows,  is  the 
true  account  of  the  "scene"  of  Tuesday,  so  far  as  its 
origin  is  concerned.  As  to  its  development,  that  is 
another  matter.  The  House  of  Commons  has  not  yet 
avowedly  declined  into  the  condition  of  a  mere  stage 
for  the  theatrical  displays  of  competing  troupes  of 
Irish  Nationalists;  and  it  is  the  business  of  those 
who  have  charge  of  its  proceedings  to  prevent  its 
being  used — at  any  rate,  except  in  moderation — 
for  this  interesting  purpose.  There  was  really  no 
reason  why  Mr.  Sexton  should  have  been  allowed 
to  give  an  entertainment  of  an  hour  and  a  half 
for  the  benefit  of  his  gallery  on  the  other  side  of  St. 
George's  Channel,  when  he  had  no  right  to  more 
than  fifteen  minutes  at  the  outside.  He  wanted 
to  pose  as  the  passionate  vindicator  of  the  Irish 
people  against  British  calumny,  and  in  the  course  of 
so  doing  to  offer  as  much  heroic  defiance  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament  as  the  turn  of  events  permitted. 
It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  prevent  any  member, 
Irish  or  other,  from  performing  this  latter  feat  when- 
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ever  he  pleases  ;  but  what  is  possible,  and  with  proper 
firmness  of  management  should  be  easy,  is  to  keep  the 
performance  within  due  bounds.  Naturally  the  actor 
keeps  the  stage  as  long  as  he  is  allowed  to  remain 
there,  and  Mr.  Sexton,  no  doubt,  congratulated  him- 
self on  the  unexpected  license  given  him  to  prolong 
his  histrionics.  It  is  not  often  that  an  open  and  con- 
tumacious refusal  to  obey  the  directions  of  the  Chair 
takes  an  hour  to  punish ;  and  it  certainly  is  a  little 
slower  rate  of  progress  than  obtains  when  the  Chair  is 
occupied  by  the  Speaker.  The  responsibility  for  the 
indulgence  shown  to  Mr.  Sexton  rests,  of  course,  upon 
two  persons — primarily  on  the  Chairman  of  Committees  ; 
secondarily,  though  it  is  a  very  "  good  second,"  on  the 
Prime  Minister.  Of  Mr.  Mellor's  action  or  inaction 
in  the  Chair  it  would  be  idle  to  complain.  There  is  no 
use  in  lamenting  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  from  a 
most  painstaking  and  conscientious  official  what  he 
has  not  to  give.  Mr.  Mellor's  position  is  one  of 
as  much  greater  difficulty  than  was  Mr.  Courtney's, 
as  his  qualifications  for  filling  it  are  inferior  to 
those  of  his  predecessor.  His  resolute  impartiality — 
displayed,  as  it  is,  by  a  nominee  of  the  present 
Government — is  naturally  the  cause  of  a  much  more 
lively  and  indignant  surprise  on  the  Irish  benches  than 
was  the  display  of  the  same  virtue  by  Mr.  Courtney  ; 
and  a  proportionately  greater  firmness  is  needed  to 
deal  with  the  angry  recalcitrancy  which  it  provokes. 
Firmness,  however,  is  unfortunately  the  very  quality 
in  which  the  present  Chairman  of  Committees  is  the 
most  sadly  to  seek.  Had  he  possessed  it  in  any- 
thing like  adequate  measure,  Mr.  Sexton's  vapourings 
would  have  been  cut  short  at  least  three-quarters 
Df  an  hour  sooner  than  they  were,  while  the  dis- 
graceful attack  of  the  member  for  North  Kerry  and 
Iris  fellow-rowdies  on  the  Clerk  at  the  Table  would 
tiave  been  promptly  and  sternly  punished.  But  the 
indue  leniency  of  the  Chairman  seems  almost  venial 
by  comparison  with  the  servility  of  a  Leader  of  the 
House  who  sits  silent  for  half  an  hour  together  while 
the  authority  of  the  House  and  of  its  presiding  officer 
is  being  flagrantly  defied,  and  at  last,  instead  of  curtly 
recommending  the  offender  to  obey  orders,  comes  hat  in 
band  to  him,  and  begs  him,  of  his  great  condescension, 
;o  be  kind  enough  to  comply  with  "  the  wishes  "  of  the 
Uhair. 


THE  SILVER  QUESTION. 

IT  can  hardly  have  been  hoped  in  any  quarter  that 
the  decision  of  the  Indian  Government  to  close  its 
Mint  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  would  immediately 
Dring  stability  into  the  money  market.  If  the  measures 
jf  any  one  Government  could  have  produced  this  result, 
the  "  Silver  question "  would  not  be  the  gigantic, 
universal,  and  complicated  difficulty  that  it  is.  What 
has  been  done  in  India  has  been  to  take  a  measure  of 
precaution  against  the  consequences  of  the  highly  pro- 
Dable,  if  not  absolutely  certain,  repeal  of  the  Sherman 
(Vet  in  the  United  States.  But  it  is  not  often  that 
measures  of  precaution  can  serve  wholly  to  avert  trouble, 
rheir  purpose  is  to  modify  it,  and  avert  its  worst  effects, 
fn  this  case  the  evil  to  be  met  has  been  largely 
:he  result  of  years  of  bad  finance  and  bad  currency 
egislation  in  the  United  States.  Other  nations  have 
;o  suffer  for  what  they  could  not  control.  The  effects 
}f  unwisdom  in  these  matters  cannot  be  undone  in  a 
lay.  It  is  very  hard  for  other  countries  that  they 
must  contribute  to  pay  for  the  mistakes  of  the  United 
States,  but  that  misfortune  is  in  the  very  nature  of 
things.  The  great  trading  nations  of  the  world  are  so 
bound  together  that  one  of  them  can  hardly  mis- 
manage its  own  financial  affairs  without  at  the  same 
time  injuring  those  of  its  neighbours.  The  utmost 
that  those  indirectly  affected  can  do  is  to  reduce  the 


amount  of  their  loss  to  a  minimum  by  timely  measures 
of  self-defence.  By  closing  its  mint  to  the  free  coinage 
of  silver  the  Indian  Government  has  at  least  provided 
itself  with  some  means  of  averting  the  flooding  of 
India  by  the  depreciated  silver  of  America. 

The  resolution  of  President  Cleveland's  Government 
to  propose  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act  made  it 
certain  that  the  Indian  Government  would  find  itself 
in  the  position  occupied  by  Belgium  when  Germany 
demonetized  silver.  The  decision  of  the  President 
and  the  Democratic  party  may  have  been  quickened 
by  the  closing  of  the  Indian  Mint,  but  was  not  caused 
by  it.  Mr.  Cleveland's  opinions  were  openly  indi- 
cated during  the  Presidential  election,  and  his  policy 
was  avowed  immediately  afterwards.  The  amount  of 
opposition  he  may  expect  to  meet  is  still  uncertain. 
It  must  not  be  estimated  by  the  wild  talk  of  Governor 
Waite,  of  Colorado,  and  orators  of  his  stamp.  Trans- 
lated from  bunkum  into  English,  what  Mr.  Waite  has 
to  say  is  that,  if  the  United  States  dare  to  cease  buy- 
ing silver  from  Colorado,  at  far  more  than  its  market 
value,  for  gold,  something  terrible  will  happen.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  rest  of  the  Union  will  be  more  than 
usual  calm  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Waite's  threats.  Not 
only  men  of  business  but  the  farmers  are  said,  on  very  fair 
evidence,  to  have  discovered  that  the  Siierman  Act  has 
produced  no  favourable  consequences  for  them.  The 
good  it  does  is  confined  to  the  silver-producing  dis- 
tricts. The  cost  of  carrying  it  out  falls  on  all.  When 
once  that  conviction  is  well  established,  it  may  be 
taken  as  pretty  certain  that  the  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  will  decline  to  be  taxed  any  longer  for 
the  benefit  of  Colorado.  They  will  find  that  they 
cannot  escape  in  a  day  from  the  consequences  of  years 
of  persistence  in  the  wrong  course  ;  but,  at  least,  they 
can  take  measures  to  see  that  the  bad  does  not  come 
to  the  worst.  The  disturbance  of  the  money  markets 
of  the  world  caused  by  the  immediate  prospect  of  a 
repeal  is  a  misfortune,  but  an  inevitable  one.  An 
artificial  arrangement  cannot  be  undone  without  tem- 
porary disturbance,  which  must  be  endured,  when  once 
it  has  been  decided  that  a  change  of  financial  policy  is 
necessary,  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  It  must  be  pre- 
sumed that  Mr.  Cleveland  and  his  Cabinet  have  made 
their  choice,  and  counted  the  cost. 

The  Bimetallic  League  has  published  a  "  Declara- 
"  tion  "  which  expresses  the  opinions  of  one  important 
body  of  critics  of  the  Indian  Government's  policy.  The 
League  wishes  very  naturally  to  "  disown  any  connexion 
"  whatever  between"  the  policy  which  has  prevailed 
and  its  own  views.  There  is,  indeed,  no  similarity 
between  stopping  the  free  coinage  of  silver  and  per- 
mitting the  free  coinage  of  both  metals  at  a  fixed 
ratio.  The  first  is  the  course  adopted  by  the  Indian 
Government  in  view  of  the  approaching  action  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  easy  for  the  League  to  show  that 
the  action  of  the  Indian  Government  has  been  forced 
upon  it,  and  also  that  the  opinions  of  many  Indian 
financiers  agree  with  its  own.  They  have  been  in 
favour  "  of  acting  in  the  settlement  of  the  silver  ques- 
"  tion  by  International  agreement  " — which,  it  is 
hoped  by  many,  would  lead  to  bimetallism.  Now  we 
shall  not  go  into  the  question  of  the  respective  merits 
of  monometallism  and  bimetallism.  We  shall  be 
content  to  point  out  that  the  Bimetallic  League  is,  by 
its  own  showing,  in  much  the  same  position  as  an- 
other body — namely,  the  Peace  League.  Let  it  be  allowed 
that  the  common  consent  of  nations  could  establish  a 
fixed  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  for  currency  pur- 
poses, and  could  abolish  war.  We  may  agree,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  it  could ;  but  the  obtaining  of 
this  common  consent  is  a  necessary  antecedent  condi- 
tion to  the  fixing  of  the  ratio  or  the  abolition  of  war. 
How  is  this  agreement  to  be  brought  about?  The 
one  thing  settled  beyond  peradventure  at  the  Brussels 
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Conference  was  that  the  States  of  Europe  would  not 
hear  of  any  such  proposal.  Until  they  alter  their 
minds,  we  cannot  surely  think  of  upsetting  our  own 
currency  system  here,  and  the  only  course  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  a  very  large,  careful,  and  competent 
body  of  advisers,  can  be  safely  taken  in  India,  is  to 
imitate  the  nations  of  the  Latin  Union,  and  to  suspend 
the  unrestricted  coinage  of  silver. 


FOLLIES  OF  A  NIGHT. 

PERHAPS  not  the  least  useful  thing  the  Unionist 
critic  can  do  with  the  proceedings  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Thursday  is  simply  to  register  the  long 
list  of  powers  conferred  or  of  vital  questions  postponed 
by  honourable  members  who,  having  chosen  to  get  up 
behind  the  Devil,  must  needs  go  where  he  drives.  To 
discuss  the  motives  of  those  Scotch  and  English  mem- 
bers who  helped  to  constitute  Mr.  Gladstone's  majority 
with  any  purpose  of  discovering  how  their  conduct 
can  be  shown  to  be  consistent  with  even  a  modest 
standard  of  decency  would  be  a  pure  waste  of 
time.  One  might  as  usefully  inquire  how  the  cour- 
tiers of  Peter  the  Great  reconciled  their  submission 
to  certain  excesses  on  the  part  of  their  master  with 
a  just  regard  for  what  a  French  or  English  gentleman 
would  have  considered  decency.  The  true  Gladstonian 
has  made  the  simple  calculation  that,  if  he  follows  Mr. 
Gladstone  he  may  lose  his  seat,  but  that  if  he  endea- 
vours to  assert  his  independence  he  will  certainly  be 
thrown  over ;  and  so  he  votes  for  conferring  or  for 
omitting  as  the  case  may  be  sans  phrase.  Indeed, 
that  much-quoted  expression  can  never  have  been  more 
accurately  applied  than  to  the  voting  of  the  Glad- 
stonian item  since  the  Session  began.  He  has  voted 
without  phrase,  and,  what  is  more,  he  has  voted  with- 
out conviction,  if  those  who  have  known  him  long 
are  to  be  trusted.  The  Bill  will  never  become  an 
Act,  and,  besides,  Mr.  Gladstone  may  not  be  long 
there.  Why,  then,  incur  the  odium  of  what  might 
turn  out  to  be  an  unnecessary  desertion  of  a  vene- 
rated leader  after  submitting  to  so  much  ?  So 
reasons  the  Gladstonian,  as  his  friend  Mr.  Atherley 
Jones  plainly  said  on  Thursday  night,  and  therefore 
he  is  quite  ready  to  confer,  or  to  omit,  whatever 
you  please,  knowing  in  his  heart  that  it  all  means 
nothing. 

On  Thursday  night  he  began  by  voting  that  the 
Irish  members  shall  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
that  for  all  purposes.  He  had  only  just  been  asked  to 
accept  this  as  the  final  form  of  his  leader's  convictions. 
He  had  been  called  to  do  something  quite  different  and 
incompatible  up  to  the  last  moment,  but  this  was  no 
business  of  the  true  Gladstonian.  His  part  was  to 
o  bey  his  orders,  and  he  obeyed  them. 

Clauses  10,  II,  12,  13,  17,  20,  and  21  were 
negatived,  the  first  with,  the  others  without,  a  division. 
These  seven  clauses  contained  the  financial  settlement 
which  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  enlightened  by 
his  colleagues,  had  elaborated  in  the  course  of  years  of 
thought  and  after  months  of  Cabinet  conference.  It 
is  all  gone,  swept  clean  out  of  the  way,  and  replaced  by 
something  which  has  yet  to  be  debated.  It  has  been 
destroyed,  not  by  argument  in  the  House,  but  by  its 
own  inherent  absurdity,  by  the  inaccuracy  of  the  calcu- 
lations on  which  it  was  based,  and  the  greedy  resolution 
of  the  Irish  to  have  something  better.  Whether  by 
voting  to  negative  all  this  fruit  of  his  leader's  wisdom 
the  (iladstonian  must  be  understood  to  approve  of  the 
counter- proposal  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  is  to 
have  the  taxation  of  Ireland  on  its  hands  for  six 
years,  we  shall  learn  when  he  gets  his  orders  to  vote 
again. 
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Clauses  14,  15,  16,  which  provide  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Church  and  Consolidated  Funds  and 
local  loans,  were  postponed — to  await  on  the  new 
financial  scheme,  or  be  altered  from  top  to  bottom  at 
half  an  hour's  notice,  and  duly  voted  in  or  out,  as  the 
case  may  be,  when  the  word  is  passed. 

Clause  18,  that  the  Legislative  Assembly  shall 
originate  money  Bills,  quite  constitutional  and  proper, 
was  voted,  and  why  not?  For  the  Gladstonian  has 
said  in  his  heart  there  never  will  be  any  legislative 
assembly  except  as  a  dream  of  our  revered  leader's  old  I 
age. 

Clause  19,  which  is  to  set  up  two  Exchequer  Judges 
to  enforce  the  Constitution — nobody  knows  how — was 
voted  in  its  turn.  A  more  amazing,  a  more  debatable, 
a  more  fantastic  device  never  figured  in  a  South 
American  Constitution,  but  the  items  voted  it  in  with 
the  help  of  the  Irish. 

Clause  22,  which  sets  up  a  power  of  appeal  to  the 
Privy  Council,  and  Clause  23,  which  elaborates  the 
same — the  two  together  giving  every  Irishman  who 
wants  to  complain  free  leave  to  complain  at  his 
own  expense — were  voted  in  turn  by  33  majority  for 
the  first,  and  35  for  the  second.  Why  make  a 
difference  ? 

Clause  24,  which  makes  it  lawful  to  appoint  a 
Brahmin  Lord-Lieutenant,  had  its  competent  majority. 

Clause  25,  by  which  the  Crown  is  empowered  to  lend 
the  Home  Rule  Government  buildings,  if  it  likes  ;  and 
Clause  26,  which  makes  Irish  judges  removable  on: 
vote  of  the  two  Irish  Houses  of  Legislature,  brought, 
up  the  rear,  amid  cries  from  the  Opposition  of  "  Go; 
"  on."  Nor  does  one  see  why  the  Ministry  did 
not  go  on.  When  it  comes  to  voting,  negativing, 
and  postponing  wholesale  and  without  debate,  there 
is  distinct  advantage  in  doing  it  thoroughly.  We 
might  have  had  the  whole  Bill  through  Committee, 
by  now.  1 


DEAD  CIRCUSES  AND  VANISHED  PLAYHOUSES. 

NO  form  that  can  be  given  to  stone,  iron,  wood,  bricks 
and  mortar,  inspires  so  much  interest,  so  much  tradi- 
tion, so  much  sentiment  as  a  London  playhouse.  It  must 
be  a  well-seasoned  playhouse.  It  may  be  time-honoured  or 
time-dishonoured,  but  it  must  be,  more  or  less,  old  and 
crusted.  It  must  not  smell  of  new  paint  and  damp  mortar, 
but  it  must  be  well  flavoured  with  escaped  gas  and  mouldy 
orange-peel.  When  you  open  the  warped  and  creaking 
doors,  there  must  be  something  in  the  atmosphere — microbes 
or  no  microbes — that  makes  you  sneeze.  It  must  not  be 
an  architect's  temple — or  an  upholsterer's  palace — it  must 
be  a  playhouse. 

Such  a  building  was  old  "  Astley's  "  in  the  Westminster 
Bridge  Road,  now  closed  never  to  open  again,  and  in  a  few 
months  to  fall  into  the  domain  of  history,  and  be  numbered 
with  the  things  of  the  past.  Romance  assisted  at  its  birth  ; 
utilitarianism  will  triumph  at  its  funeral.  It  was  built 
with  a  missing  man's  property,  and  a  diamond  found  in  the 
roadway  at  the  foot  of  the  Bridge.  Had  ever  a  playhouse 
a  more  mysterious  origin  1  An  old  timber  merchant 
borrows  a  few  hundreds  from  Astley,  leaving  his  timber 
yard  as  security,  and  then  disappears  for  ever,  and  someone 
drops  a  valuable  jewel  under  the  nose  of  the  great  eques- 
trian. The  "Arabian  Nights"  sometimes  come  to  foggy 
London,  and  do  not  disdain  the  Lambeth  Marshes. 

Philip  Astley  was  born  in  1742  at  a  small  town  in 
Staffordshire,  which,  in  order  to  bother  the  Post  Office,  takes 
the  name  of  Newcastle,  sometimes  adding,  but  not  always, 
the  words  "  Under  Lyne."  The  father  was  a  cabinet- 
maker, the  son  became  a  soldier.  Ho  distinguished  himself 
in  General  Elliott's  own  regiment  of  Light  Horse,  and 
served  seven  years  with  honour  on  the  Continent  during 
the  German  war.  He  was  always  an  expert  horseman,  and 
was  made  chief  rough-rider,  teacher,  and  breaker  to  his 
regiment,  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  sergeant-major. 
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On  the  return  of  the  army  to  England,  he  was  seized 
■with  a  desire  to  rival  the  performances  of  the  three  principal 
equestrians  of  the  time — Price,  Johnson,  and  old  Sampson — 
■who  put  up  their  rings  or  pitched  their  tents  from  time  to 
time  in  the  "  tea-gardens  "  of  London,  and  chiefly  in  the 
Jubilee  Gardens,  at  the  sign  of  the  "  Three  Hats,"  near  the 
turnpike  at  Islington.  Philip  Astley  applied  for  his  dis- 
charge, which  was  immediately  granted,  accompanied  by  a 
certificate  which  stated,  amongst  other  things,  that  at  the 
battle  of  Emsdorff  he  took  a  Royal  standard  of  Prance, 
though  his  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Priedburg  he  commanded  the  advance  guard,  and  personally 
assisted  under  a  very  heavy  fire  in  bringing  off  the  Heredi- 
tary Prince  of  Brunswick  when  his  Highness  was  wounded 
within  the  enemy's  lines.  General  Elliott,  as  a  reward  for 
his  intrepidity,  presented  him  with  a  fine  charger,  which 
lived  for  many  years,  and  became  known  as  the  most  cele- 
brated "  trick  horse  "  of  its  generation. 

After  passing  something  like  an  apprenticeship  with  the 
three  equestrians  before  named,  Philip  Astley  commenced 
his  career  as  a  "  showman  "  in  an  open  field  near  Glover's 
Halfpenny  Hatch  at  Lambeth.  His  stock  consisted  of  the 
"  trick  horse  "  and  another  horse  which  he  had  purchased 
at  Smithfield.  He  charged  nothing  for  admission,  but  made 
"  collections "  after  the  performance,  working  at  cabinet- 
making  in  his  spare  time. 

By  "  tenting  "  at  fairs  and  in  the  chief  cities  and  towns  of 
England,  he  scraped  together  a  little  capital,  and  determined 
to  open  a  fixed  place  of  exhibition  in  London.  He  took  a 
large  piece  of  ground  on  the  spot  where  the  Amphitheatre 
(burnt  many  times)  always  stood,  and  became  what  is 
known  in  the  profession  as  a  "  booth  manager."  He  began 
modestly,  his  prices  being  $d.  and  6d. — the  3^.  for  children 
and  servants.  His  tricks  were  shown  in  a  rope-ring  under 
the  "vaulted  canopy  of  heaven."  In  1770  he  raised  his 
best  price  to  is.  In  1775  this  was  raised  to  2s.,  and  some- 
thing like  a  roof  was  added  to  the  booth. 

In  1778,  with  the  produce  of  the  timber-yard  and  the 
diamond  ring,  Philip  Astley  built  his  first  real  Amphi- 
theatre. He  called  it  "The  Riding  House."  Prior  to 
this  he  had  only  opened  his  booth  in  the  day-time,  his 
evenings  being  devoted  to  an  entertainment  of  the 
"variety"  type,  given  at  No.  22  Piccadilly.  This  enter- 
tainment consisted  of  Les  Ombres  Chinoises,  sleight  of  hand, 
comic  dancing,  a  conjuring  horse,  dancing  dogs,  imitations 
of  birds,  fireworks,  &c.  In  1779  he  tried  the  experiment 
at  Lambeth  of  performing  two  nights  during  Passion  Week, 
by  candle-light — prices  2s.  6d.,  is.  6d.,  and  6d. — and  this 
being  successful,  he  transferred  the  "  variety  show  "  from 
Piccadilly  and  mixed  it  with  the  horsemanship,  thus  found- 
ing the  English  circus  in  the  form  in  which  it  exists  (when 
it  does  exist)  at  the  present  moment. 

In  1782  Astley's  supremacy  was  opposed  by  the  elder 
Dibdin  and  Hughes,  who  started  the  Royal  Circus  (now 
the  Surrey  Theatre)  in  St.  George's  Fields,  combining 
dramatic  performances  with  equestrian  feats ;  but  they 
failed  to  get  the  necessary  licence.  Astley  exerted  himself 
to  meet  the  threatened  opposition,  with  the  result  that  he 
was  committed  to  prison  for  producing  illegal  entertain- 
ments. His  friend,  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  whose 
daughter  had  been  taught  horse-riding  by  Astley,  procured 
his  release,  and  afterwards  obtained  him  a  regular  licence. 

In  1783  the  Royal  Circus  obtained  a  licence,  and  the  com- 
petition now  commenced  in  earnest.  Astley  did  all  he  could 
to  maintain  what  he  called  "his  birthright."  He  com- 
menced stage  performances  in  opposition  to  Hughes,  and 
early  in  1784  he  erected  a  stage,  covered  his  "Riding 
School"  with  a  new  roof  formed  of  the  historic  timber 
brought  from  the  hustings  in  Covent  Garden,  and  opened 
his  amphitheatre  with  the  new  and  rather  feeble  title  of 
"  The  Royal  Grove."  The  programme  comprised  a  famous 
performing  monkey,  dancing  dogs,  learned  pigs,  horseman- 
ship, tumbling,  rope-dancing,  ballets,  musical  pieces,  and  a 
pantomime  sketch. 

Astley  was  somewhat  Napoleonic  in  his  enterprises ;  he 
had  an  amphitheatre  in  Dublin,  and  another  in  Pax-is  in  the 
Paubourg  du  Temple.  He  saw  as  much  of  Prance  on  the 
eve  of  the  Great  Prench  Revolution  as  Arthur  Young,  but 
he  was  too  busy  and  active  a  man  to  waste  time  over  pens, 
ink,  and  paper.  His  son,  "  young  Astley,"  was  a  great 
t  favourite  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,  and  in  1786 
j  the  whole  company  performed  before  the  Court  at  Versailles. 

About  1790  Astley  changed  the  name  of  the  "Royal 
Grove  "  into  the  "  Royal  Saloon,"  and  in  1792  handed  over 


the  management  to  his  son.  Thirty  or  forty  years  later  the 
word  saloon  applied  to  theatres  became  exceedingly  popular. 
Though  Philip  Astley  retired  for  the  time  from  active 
management  on  the  score  of  ill-health,  his  taste  for  adven- 
ture led  him  to  join  the  Duke  of  York's  army  on  the  Conti- 
nent as  a  volunteer,  until  August  16th,  1794,  when  he 
heard  that  the  Royal  Saloon  was  destroyed  by  fire.  He 
obtained  leave  of  absence,  and  returned  home  at  once, 
taking  the  old  Lyceum  in  the  Strand  (built  in  1765,  and 
standing  practically  where  the  present  Lyceum  stands),  and 
opening  it  for  equestrian  performances.  He  commenced  re- 
building the  Royal  Saloon,  at  Lambeth,  and  opened  it  on 
Easter  Monday,  1795,  under  the  new  title  of  the  Amphi- 
theatre of  Arts.  The  prices  were  now  advanced  to  4s.,  2s., 
and  is.  In  1798  he  altered  the  name  of  his  property 
again,  calling  it  at  last  Astley's  Royal  Amphitheatre.  His 
company  were  announced  as  "  Servants  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Duke  of  York,"  who  had  honoured  him  with 
their  patronage.  This  was  in  return  for  his  military 
achievements  when  a  volunteer  in  the  Duke  of  York's 
army. 

In  this  season  Astley  established  "  half-price  "  (a  reduced 
payment  after  a  certain  hour)  for  the  first  time.  In  1802, 
during  the  short  interval  of  peace,  he  brought  over  a 
Prench  ballet  company  from  Paris,  but  their  appearance 
excited  a  strong  opposition,  and  they  were  only  permitted 
to  perform  on  a  public  assurance  being  given  that  their 
engagement  would  be  limited  to  one  month.  Now  the 
Comedie  Francaise  is  peaceably  allowed  to  act  at  Drury 
Lane,  and  before  the  Queen  at  Windsor,  and  lunches  with 
the  Lord  Mayor. 

While  in  Paris,  in  1803,  memorializing  Bonaparte  for 
compensation  for  the  seizure  of  his  French  amphitheatre 
(which  compensation  he  got),  his  London  theatre  was  again 
burnt,  September  2,  1803.  Astley  set  to  work  and  had  it 
up  again  and  opened  on  Easter  Monday,  1804.  Soon  after 
this  horse  spectacles,  like  Mazeppa  and  Timour  the  Tartar, 
were  produced  by  Astley,  his  son,  and  partner,  for  the  first 
time  upon  the  stage. 

Astley's  Theatre  has  been  singularly  unfortunate  as 
regards  fire.  It  was  burnt  down  again  in  1830,  and  again, 
during  Ducrow's  management,  in  1841.  In  1803  young 
Astley's  mother-in-law  was  burnt  to  death,  but  no  injury 
was  sustained  by  any  member  of  the  outside  public.  The 
fire  of  1 84 1  was  distinguished  by  the  same  feature.  One 
woman  perished — a  servant  of  Mr.  Ducrow's — but  no  mem- 
ber of  the  outside  public  suffered.  It  is  a  singular  fact 
that,  for  the  last  seventy  years  in  London,  although  a 
score  and  more  of  London  theatres  and  music-halls  have 
been  destroyed  by  fire — the  "  unit  of  mortality,"  Ducrow's 
dresser — still  remains  the  one  and  only  victim. 

The  ghosts  of  old  Astley's  are  an  interesting  line  of 
phantoms  whose  names  in  a  few  years  will  probably  be 
sunk  in  oblivion.  Ducrow,  the  graceful  rider  and  daring 
acrobat,  who  lived  before  the  days  of  Board  Schools  and 
was  not  much  burdened  with  book  learning,  comes  before  us 
as  a  man  upon  whom  we  may  father  a  heap  of  funny  stories. 
Possibly  he  never  rebuked  a  fiddler  who  was  using  a 
muted  violin,  telling  the  player  he  was  paid  to  scrape  loud 
and  not  to  waste  his  employer's  money  in  feeble  pianissimos ; 
possibly  he  never  rebuked  the  drummer  for  idleness  who 
had  four  bars'  rest  in  his  score,  and  respected  the  written 
instructions  of  the  composer ;  possibly  he  never  called  the 
literary  portion  of  a  drama  "  cackle,"  and  preferred  horses 
to  actors.  True  or  not  true,  the  world  has  agreed  to  believe 
that  Ducrow  said  these  things  and  many  more  like  them. 
The  emperor  of  ring-masters,  the  curled  and  dignified 
Widdicombe — who  gave  a  son  to  the  stage,  an  original  and 
promising  comedian — is  another  phantom.  Then  come 
Gomersal,  the  counterfeit  presentment  of  Bonaparte  ; 
Crockett,  the  wild-beast  tamer,  who,  after  his  lions  and 
tigers  had  escaped  in  the  night  to  roam  about  the  theatre, 
and  killed  an  unfortunate  early  workman  in  the  morning, 
went  into  the  house  single-handed  and  drove  them  back  to 
their  cages ;  Barry,  the  popular  circus  clown ;  Ada  Isaacs 
Menken,  who  married  a  prizefighter  and  published  Ivfelicia 
— these  and  more  passed  in  and  out  of  the  stage-door  of 
the  great  Sawdust  Theatre  before  the  place  fell  into  the 
rough-and-ready  business  hands  of  the  Messrs.  Sanger. 

Before  Philip  Astley  left  off  circus-  and  theatre-building, 
he  erected  his  nineteenth  in  Wych  Street,  Drury  Lane,  and 
called  it  the  Olympic  Pavilion.  This  was  the  only  building, 
probably  because  of  its  small  size,  which  he  kept  free  from 
horses.    It  was  opened  in  September  1806,  but  was  not  a 
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success.  Astley  sold  it  to  Elliston,  who  called  it  Little 
Drury  Lane  Theatre.  This  title  was  objected  to  by  the 
authorities,  and  the  name  then  became  the  Olympic  Theatre. 
It  was  altered  and  enlarged  half  a  dozen  times ;  but  failure 
always  pursued  it,  and  when  Elliston  became  lessee  of  Drury 
Lane  he  sold  it. 

Few  theatres  have  a  more  interesting  record.  It  saw  the 
first  bow  of  Charles  Mathews  on  the  stage,  and  was  the  house 
where  Mme.  Vestris  taught  stage-managers  how  to  represent 
a  ladies'  drawing-room.  It  was  burnt  down,  of  course,  and 
equally  of  course  rebuilt.  It  distinguished  itself  in 
comedy,  farce,  burlesque,  and  even  tragedy.  Planche 
wrote  his  Olympic  Revels  for  the  house  and  company,  and 
G.  V.  Brooke  electrified  the  town  in  the  same  theatre  in 
Othello.  The  Wigans  showed  what  educated  management 
could  do  in  the  selection,  production,  and  acting  of  pieces, 
and  here  the  meteoric  Robson  nearly  began  and  certainly 
ended  his  brief  and  remarkable  career.  When  the  old 
house  was  pulled  down,  a  large  theatre  built  on  popular 
lines  was  erected  in  its  place,  and  this  is  now  reconstructed 
for  the  purposes  of  a  music-hall.  Where  is  the  permanent 
circus  in  London,  the  city  of  the  most  "  horsey "  country 
(except  Tartary)  in  the  world?  Nowhere.  Paris  has 
three — the  Cirque  Fernando,  the  Cirque  d'Hivcr,  or  d'Et6, 
and  the  Hippodrome. 


IS  THE  VOLUNTEER  FORCE  WORTHLESS? 

THE  author  of  the  prize  essay  of  the  Royal  United  Service 
Institution  this  year  has  fallen  foul  of  the  Volunteers 
and  Militia,  especially  of  the  former,  and  not  unnaturally 
has  s.tirred  up  a  considerable  amount  of  feeling  in  the 
Volunteer  ranks.  Criticism,  however  plainspoken  it  may 
be,  is  a  good  thing,  provided  it  be  honest  and  provided  the 
critic  be  in  a  position  to  criticize.  In  this  essay,  the  subject 
of  which  is  "  The  Military  Organization  best  adapted  for 
Imperial  Needs,"  the  Volunteers  are  very  summarily  dis- 
posed of  by  Colonel  Farquharson,  C.B.,  R.E.,  as  a  worthless 
and  untrustworthy  force,  which  the  country,  for  the  purpose 
of  not  adding  to  the  real  defences  of  the  Kingdom,  treats  in 
time  of  peace  as  trustworthy.  This  is  not  only  an  indictment 
of  the  Volunteers,  but  a  grave  impeachment  of  the  judg- 
ment and  honesty  of  "  the  authorities,"  which,  if  true, 
renders  them  guilty  of  something  very  like  treason.  We 
all  know  that  the  fighting  value  of  the  Volunteers  can 
never  be  known  until  they  have  been  tested  by  actual 
service,  and  for  the  present  wre  can  only  make  conjecture 
as  to  their  worth  ;  but  surely  there  are  opinions  of  men 
which  deserve  at  least  as  much  consideration  as  those 
expressed  by  Colonel  Farquharson.  He  bases  his  argument, 
first,  on  the  ground  that  the  Volunteer  force  "  has  no  dis- 
cipline, and  indeed  no  imitation  of  discipline."  We  should 
be  glad  to  have  some  further  information  as  to  his  idea  of 
what  "  discipline  "  means,  and  as  to  his  practical  knowledge 
of  Volunteers.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  generally 
the  discipline  of  Volunteers  is  good.  No  doubt  cases  of 
insubordination  have  occurred  in  their  ranks ;  but  is  the 
discipline  of  the  whole  force  to  be  estimated  by  isolated 
breaches  of  discipline  1  It  might  equally  justly  be  urged 
that  the  Regulars  are,  as  a  whole,  mutinous  because  here 
and  there,  owing  possibly  to  some  trivial  reason — the  fault 
of  an  individual — mutiny,  or  something  like  it,  has  occurred, 
which  is  a  proposition  as  foolish  as  it  is  unjust. 

The  second  defect  pointed  out  is  that  "the  important 
elements  of  cohesion  and  self-confidence  must  be  entirely 
wanting  in  a  Volunteer  force,"  and  Colonel  Farquharson 
specially  scoffs  at  the  "last  War  Minister  for  raising  Volun- 
teer batteries  of  Mounted  Artillery."  Self-confidence,  no 
doubt,  has  to  be  more  or  less  acquired,  and  is  developed  by 
training ;  but  where  the  want  of  cohesion  is  we  do  not 
quite  see. 

The  third  defect  is  that  "  most  of  the  force  would  not  be 
available,  except  possibly  at  enormous  expense,  and  by  dis- 
locating the  business  of  the  country,  even  for  home  defence." 
Really  the  essayist  can  hardly  have  troubled  himself  to 
think  about  the  conditions  of  service  of  the  Volunteers,  or 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  would  be  mobilized. 
The  very  aim  and  object  of  the  force  is  home  defence,  and 
the  circumstances  which  will  necessitate  its  mobilization 
will  have  also  most  thoroughly  dislocated  the  business  of 
the  country.  He  lias  confused  cause  and  effect.  It  is  the 
dislocation  which  necessitates  mobilization.  Every  Volun- 
teer, moreover,  must  turn  out,  having  sworn  to  do  so,  win  n 


those  circumstances  arise ;  and  .  not  only  the  whole  force, 
but  thousands  who  have  passed  through  it,  would  be  avail- 
able. Where  the  expense  to  the  country  comes  in  we  fail 
to  understand. 

The  last,  and  "  most  fatal,"  defect,  we  are  told,  is  that 
the  Volunteer  force  is  not  available  for  service  abroad. 
Why  should  it  be  t  If  men  are  required  for  such  service, 
they  will  have  to  be  paid,  and  in  no  sense,  except  as 
voluntarily  enlisting,  would  they  be  Volunteers.  But  few 
men,  comparatively,  could  possibly  volunteer  for  such  ser- 
vice and  continue  in  their  civil  employ,  while  thousands 
would  willingly  temporarily  relinquish  their  civil  employ- 
ment for  the  defence  of  their  homes. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Colonel  Farquharson  is  a  conspicuous 
example  of  the  regular  officer  who  does  not  understand  what 
a  Volunteer  is.  He  starts  from  wrong  premisses,  and  wishes 
to  treat  the  Volunteer  as  a  Regular.  Why  are  we  to  accept 
his  estimate  of  Volunteers  rather  than  that  of  Lord  Wolseley, 
for  instance,  who  says,  "  The  Volunteer  force  is  a  most  im- 
portant factor  in  the  defence  of  the  country.  If  we  had  no 
Volunteer  force  we  should  have  to  treble  the  army,  or  else 
leave  the  country  exposed  to  the  most  appalling  risks  "  1  This 
estimate  Colonel  Farquharson  disposes  of  thus : — "  Of  all 
the  rash  and  ill-considered  opinions  to  which  Lord  Wolseley 
has  given  expression,  I  know  of  none  more  mischievous  than 
this  opinion  " ! 

We  do  not  for  one  moment  wish  to  urge  that  the  Volun- 
teers are  perfect  or  can  be  classed  as  regular  troops ;  but 
we  do  protest  most  strongly  against  the  sweeping  condemna- 
tion of  them  in  this  prize  essay — evidently,  on  the  face  of 
it,  a  condemnation  given  without  even  a  superficial  know- 
ledge of  the  evidence.  The  Volunteer  force  was  raised 
for  a  specific  purpose — home  defence.  There  is  but  little 
doubt  that  in  1859  impending  invasion  was  stayed  by  "the 
movement,"  and  year  by  year  the  military  proficiency  of 
the  force  is  steadily  improving.  Abolish  the  Volunteers, 
and  the  country  must  be  brought  face  to  face  with  con- 
scription. That  is  a  large  question,  and  we  cannot  discuss 
it  here.  Meanwhile  let  us,  at  all  events,  foster  the  Volun- 
teers, and  at  least  give  them  such  credit  as  may  be  their 
due. 


THE  OPERA. 

THE  operatic  season,  which  is  now  drawing  rapidly  to 
a  close,  has  been  more  remarkable  for  the  general 
merit  of  the  performances  than  for  the  novelties  produced 
or  the  new  artists  brought  forward.  Of  the  novelties 
promised,  so  far  only  two,  besides  Pagliacci,  have  been 
produced.  Bizet's  Djamileh,  a  much  earlier  work  than 
his  Carmen,  owes  its  revival  to  the  fashion  for  short 
operas  which  has  lately  set  in.  It  undoubtedly  contains 
much  that  is  interesting,  especially  to  musicians,  but  the 
subject  is  very  undramatic,  and  totally  unfitted  for  a 
large  stage,  and  the  composer's  ideas  of  Oriental  colour- 
ing unfortunately  only  result  in  monotony  and  dulness. 
The  cast  was  also  not  very  happy ;  for  Mile.  Gherlsen, 
who  appeared  as  the  Slave  who  falls  in  love  with  her 
master,  has  neither  vocal  nor  personal  charm  enough  to 
make  her  a  fitting  representative  of  the  character.  M. 
Bonnard — who  throughout  the  season  has  shown  himself 
a  useful  artist — was  efficient  as  Haroun,  but  the  whole 
performance  proved  dull,  and  there  is  little  chance  of 
the  work's  remaining  in  the  repertory.  If  a  short  opera 
is  wanted  as  lever  de  rideau  to  Cavalier ia  Rusticana  or 
Pagliacci,  the  management  might  do  worse  next  season 
than  to  revive  Weber's  charming  Abu  Hassan  or  Mozart's 
Oca  del  Cairo,  both  of  which  were  played  at  Drury  Lane 
some  twenty  years  ago  with  much  success. 

The  other  novelty  of  the  season.  Mascagni's  latest  opera, 
/  Rantzau,  was  produced  on  the  7th  inst.  Opinions  may 
differ  as  to  the  merit  of  his  two  earlier  operas.  Cavalleria 
Rusticana  has  undoubtedly  achieved  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable popular  successes  of  the  day,  and  in  L'Amico 
Fritz,  though  the  composer  was  not  well  advised  in  the 
choice  of  his  subject,  there  were  many  signs  to  be  found 
that  he  was  progressing  in  the  right  direction.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  some  ingenuous  hearers  disappointing  not  to 
notice  in  /  Rantzau  any  distinct  advance  in  the  same 
line.  But  critics  should  have  rather  noted  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  new  line  altogether.  And,  in  its  novelty,  it 
carries  conviction  that  Signor  Mascagni  writes  rather  from 
genius  t  han  with  practised  talent.    We  analysed  the  music 
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-carefully  on  its  first  production,  and  need  not  return  to  it. 
The  performance  was  excellent,  and  much  care  had  evi- 
dently been  bestowed  upon  the  work.  The  quarrelsome 
brothers  were  played  by  Signor  Ancona  and  M.  Castel- 
mary;  the  meddling  schoolmaster  with  a  weakness  for 
writing  bad  church  music  by  Mr.  Bispham,  the  heroine 
by  Mme.  Melba,  and  her  lover  by  Signor  de  Lucia.  The 
latter  was  the  original  representative  of  the  character 
when  the  opera  was  first  produced  last  winter  in  Florence. 
His  volcanic  style  of  singing,  combined  with  the  presence  of 
the  composer  at  the  conductor's  desk,  roused  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  strong  Italian  contingent  in  the  audience. 

The  signal  success  which  attended  the  Wagner  per- 
formances last  year  has  naturally  led  to  a  repetition — in  a 
modified  form — of  the  experiment  of  a  Wagner  cycle  this 
season.  But,  whereas  last  year  Sir  Augustus  Harris 
engaged  a  whole  troupe  from  Germany,  this  year  he  has 
■depended  principally  upon  the  artists  in  his  own  company, 
with  such  special  engagements  as  were  needful  for  perform- 
ing works  like  the  later  music-dramas  of  the  Bayreuth 
master.  The  result  has  been  an  instructive  opportunity 
for  comparing  the  Italian  and  Teutonic  systems  of  dramatic 
singing.  The  Flying  Dutchman,  Tannhduser,  Lohengrin, 
and  Lie  Meister singer,  have  been  given  in  Italian,  the 
principal  parts  filled  by  such  artists  as  Mme.  Albani,  MM. 
Jean  and  Edouard  de  Reszke,  Lassalle,  Plan  con,  and 
Signori  Vignas  and  Ancona,  while  Tristan  und  Isolde  and 
Die  Walkiire  have  been  given  in  German,  with  Frau  Moran- 
Olden,  Frau  Reuss  Belce,  and  Herren  Alvary  and  Wiegand. 
From  a  vocal  point  of  view,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
that  the  Italian  performances  have  shown  that  Wagner's 
music  sounds  much  better  when  sung  by  artists  not  brought 
up  with  German  traditions  than  it  does  given  in  a  manner 
in  which  vocalization  is  entirely  subservient  to  declamation. 
To  name  but  two  examples  out  of  many,  it  would  be  hard  to 
match  such  performances  as,  for  instance,  those  of  Mme. 
Albani,  MM.  Edouard  de  Reszke  and  Lassalle  in  Act  ii.  of  The 
Flying  Dutchman ;  and,  since  German  and  Italian  are  equally 
foreign  languages,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  Italian  performances  are  much  more 
■pleasant  to  listen  to  than  the  German.  At  the  same  time, 
the  latter  have  shown  some  good  points.  Herr  Alvary  is  a 
good  actor,  and  the  earnestness  and  intelligence  of  his  sing- 
ing atone  for  the  unsympathetic  and  colourless  character 
of  his  voice.  In  Tristan  and  Die  Walkiire  he  makes  the 
mistake  of  assuming  too  youthful  an  appearance.  Frau 
Moran  Olden  has  a  very  powerful  voice,  and  occasion- 
ally sings  well,  though  her  method  is  faulty  and  her  in- 
tonation very  uncertain.  The  Sieglinde  of  Frau  Reuss 
Belce  was  much  the  best  of  the  German  performances, 
though  the  Hunding  and  Kurwenal  of  Mr.  Bispham  were 
also  excellent.  The  Brangiine  of  Miss  Esther  Palliser  was 
hardly  so  good  as  when  she  first  sang  the  part  last 
autumn ;  she  should  be  careful  to  restrain  a  tendency  to 
over-act  which  was  very  conspicuous  in  the  first  act  of 
Tristan.  The  performance  of  Die  Walkiire  was,  on  the 
whole,  a  good  one.  Fraulein  Meisslinger's  Fricka  and  Herr 
Wiegand's  Wotan  were  not  remarkable  ;  but  the  ensemble 
of  the  Walkyrie  in  the  last  act  was  capitally  sung,  and  the 
orchestra — with  the  exception  of  the  brass — played  very 
well.  The  German  performances  have  been  conducted  by 
Herr  Steinbach,  of  Mainz,  in  whom  Sir  Augustus  Harris  has 
found  an  excellent  conductor.  It  is  much  to  his  credit  that 
he  has  so  successfully  kept  down  the  accompaniments  in 
both  the  works  he  has  conducted. 


HENLEY  REGATTA. 

ON  Thursday  the  6th,  while  London  as  a  whole  was  en 
fete,  and  making  itself  extremely  hot  and  tired  in  the 
process,  some  twenty-two  thousand  persons  in  town  dis- 
covered that  a  general  holiday  and  a  Royal  procession  was 
an  excellent  reason  for  going  out  of  London  for  the  day. 
Those  twenty  odd  thousand  found  their  way  to  Henley,  as 
the  statistics  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  have 
since  disclosed,  a  fact  to  which  the  condition  of  both  river 
and  towing-path  on  the  second  day  of  the  regatta  bore 
eloquent  testimony.  It  is  said  that  the  people  of  Henley- 
on-Thames  had  been  indignant  for  quite  a  month  because 
the  date  fixed  for  the  wedding  clashed  with  their  own 
fixture.    This  exqiusite  notion  that  all  the  functions  of 


State  should  yield  to  the  Royal  Regatta  is  almost  superb 
in  its  naive  insolence  ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  any  fears 
of  a  diminished  attendance  on  the  second  day  proved 
entirely  groundless.  The  departure  platform  of  Paddington 
station  on  Thursday  morning  was  literally  packed  with 
people  from  one  end  to  the  other.  They  stood  from  twenty 
to  thirty  deep  along  its  entire  length,  and  when  the 
9.28  fast  special  drew  up  in  the  station  there  was  a 
heave  and  a  surge  forward  like  an  incoming  wave  hurl- 
ing itself  against  a  rock,  and  in  half  a  minute  or  less 
the  train  was  absolutely  full,  and  the  platform  looked 
as  crowded  as  ever.  Then  came  a  general  rush  to  the  next 
platform,  where  another  Henley  train — a  slow  one,  alas ! — ■ 
was  drawn  up,  and  gradually,  as  the  day  wore  on,  the 
crowd  dispersed  itself  into  different  railway  carriages,  and 
the  station  was  left  deserted.  Small  wonder,  therefore,  if 
the  attendance  on  the  second  day  of  the  regatta  eclipsed 
all  past  attendances  on  that  day,  and  rivalled  the  crowd  on 
the  final  day  itself.  It  was  not  the  crush  of  boats  that  was 
so  noticeable,  though  the  river  was  covered  with  them,  but 
the  multitude  on  the  towing-path.  The  whole  length  of 
the  Berks  shore  from  Temple  Island  to  the  Enclosure  was 
lined  with  people  ten  or  fifteen  deep.  What  they  went 
out  for  to  see  except  each  other's  backs  it  is  impossible 
to  say. 

Henley  is  more  dependent  for  its  success  on  the  weather 
than  almost  any  other  great  English  gathering,  and  this 
year  the  weather  was  gorgeous.  True  it  is  that,  as  one  of 
the  sporting  papers  put  it,  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day 
the  Clerk  of  the  Weather  woke  up  with  a  start,  yawned, 
and  stretched  himself,  and  exclaimed  "  Good  gracious ! 
Henley  Regatta!  and  I  almost  overslept  myself!"  But 
he  only  sent  rain  for  a  bare  hour  at  lunch-time,  and  then 
cleared  up  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  remained  fine 
for  both  the  following  days.  It  is  always  annoying  when  it 
rains  at  Henley,  especially  when  a  heavy  shower  is  more  or 
less  confined  to  that  region,  and  Londoners  shake  their 
heads,  and  declare  that  it  hasn't  rained  in  town  at  all,  and 
they  wish  it  had.  But  even  a  thunder  shower  on  the  river 
has  its  compensations,  and  the  view  of  the  course  for  an 
hour  after  the  rain  was  supremely  beautiful.  The  trees 
that  line  the  bank  on  both  sides  were  wreathed  in  a  soft 
moist  haze,  and  everything  green  looked  fresh  and  almost 
spring-like.  Looking  up  the  course,  towards  Henley  town 
and  the  finish,  a  diaphanous  white  mist  hung  over  the  river 
and  the  house-boats,  and  the  church  tower  stood  out  in 
dim  outline  through  it.  Across  this  shadowy  "  Impres- 
sionist" landscape  brilliant  gleams  of  summer  sunshine 
flashed  out.  The  air  was  soft  and  warm.  The  background 
of  hills  on  the  Berkshire  shore,  made  shadowy  and  in- 
definite in  the  soft  wreaths  of  vaporous  mist,  looked  half 
unreal,  like  some  magic  fairyland,  a  land  of  shepherds  and 
goatherds,  a  scene  out  of  Theocritus  made  actual. 

But  no  Henley  has  ever  made  up  its  mind  to  be  perfect 
in  every  particular,  and  so  we  paid  for  the  splendid 
weather  by  a  great  deal  of  very  poor  racing.  The  regatta 
varies  very  much  in  this  respect  from  year  to  year.  Some- 
times we  get  a  great  racing  spectacle,  but  under  conditions 
that  render  it  impossible  to  watch  with  any  comfort.  This 
is  the  athlete's  Henley,  and  as  a  picnic  may  be  considered  a 
failure.  Sometimes,  as  this  year,  the  picnic  is  the  greater 
success  of  the  two.  Very  rarely  do  we  get  both  attractions 
conjoined.  Five  years  ago  splendid  weather  was  joined  to 
splendid  racing.  This  year's  regatta  was  purely  spectacular. 
It  was  an  exquisite  sight  and  exquisitely  enjoyable,  but 
close  finishes  were  the  exception.  It  was  magnificent,  but 
it  was  hardly  la  guerre.  The  final  heat  in  the  Stewards', 
won  by  Magdalen  by  three-quarters  of  a  length,  was  the 
only  really  hard  race  on  the  final  day,  and  a  win  by  three- 
quarters  of  a  length  is  not  sensationally  close.  On  the 
second  day  the  closest  race  was  that  between  Eton 
Excelsior  and  London  in  the  second  heat  of  the  Thames, 
which,  rather  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  was  won  by  the 
former  by  a  length.  The  defeat  of  First  Trinity  by  Eton, 
and  of  Trinity,  Oxford,  by  Radley  in  two  heats  of  The 
Ladies'  was  exceedingly  popular,  but  both  were  won  by  a 
length  and  a  quarter.  A  school  victory,  especially  an  Eton 
one,  is  always  popular,  and  both  crews  received  a  perfect 
ovation  when  they  met  in  the  final  heat  on  the  third  day. 
In  fact  the  Eton  crew  were  a  very  fine  lot  this  year,  far 
above  the  average  of  school  crews,  and  would  have  done  by 
no  means  contemptibly  in  the  Grand  Challenge.  Radley, 
whom  they  defeated  easily,  would  probably  have  won  the 
Ladies'  in  an  ordinary  year.    The  most  exciting  race  of  the 
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whole  regatta  was  the  first  heat  of  the  Wyfolds,  in  which 
Molesey  beat  London  by  half  a  length.  This  was  a 
splendid  race  all  up  the  course,  and  but  for  the  faulty 
steering  of  London  at  one  point  might  well  have  ended 
otherwise.  But  though  a  regatta  with  only  three  close 
finishes  is  disappointing  to  the  athletic  spectator,  to  the 
majority  such  insignificant  details  are  of  the  profoundest 
unimportance,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  crowd  on  the  river 
can  have  had  no  fault  to  find  with  Henley  this  year.  The 
races  were  there,  and  the  boats  passed  by  in  a  certain 
order,  and  afforded  a  pleasant  interruption  to  the  delightful 
monotony  of  a  river  party  in  glorious  weather,  and  that 
was  all. 

To  the  critical,  the  noticeable  thing  about  the  racing  was 
the  exceeding  vileness  of  the  steering  in  the  coxswainless 
races.    In  the  first  heat  of  the  Stewards',  Brasenose  might 
well  have  beaten  Thames  if  they  had  not  been  "  all  over 
the  river."    It  is  said  that  something  went  wrong  with 
bow's  rigger.     We  are  sure  we  hope  so.     Dublin,  too, 
steered  shockingly  in  their  heat  against  Magdalen,  and  in 
the  second  heat  of  the  Wyfolds,  Thames  fouled  a  pile.  All 
these  on  the  first  day.  On  the  second  day,  Thames  succeeded 
in  almost  running  into  the  Soci6te  Nautique  de  la  Basse 
Seine  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  start.    Of  course, 
every  one  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  keep  a  light  four 
straight,  especially  if  one  side  of  the  boat  is  a  little  stronger 
than  the  other,  and  the  crew  ate  spurting  to  get  on 
terms  with  their  adversaries  again,  and  it  was  absurd  to 
imagine  that  the  foul  was  deliberate ;  but  none  the  less  a 
crew  good  enough  to  row  at  Henley  ought  to  be  able  to  keep 
its  side  in  that  beautifully  straight  course.    It  is  a  matter 
for  regret  that  the  French  crew  should  not  have  had  a  fair 
race  of  it ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  guard  against  accidents 
altogether,  and  one  can  only  regret  their  ill-fortune.  To 
continue  the  catalogue  of  bad  steering,  Dublin  fouled  the 
fourth  post  from  the  start  in  their  heat  of  the  Visitors' 
against  Third  Trinity.    In  the  fourth  heat  First  Trinity  and 
New  College  fouled  each  other  alternately  all  up  the  course, 
and  reduced  the  race  to  an  absolute  farce  till  New  College 
ran  into  a  pile  opposite  the  Isthmian,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
ridiculous  spectacle.    Molesey  and  Kingston  collided  in  their 
heat  in  the  Wyfolds,  and  in  the  second  heat  of  the  Goblets 
the  brothers  Boudin  were  all  over  the  river  before  they  had 
gone  a  quarter  of  a  mile.    On  the  final  day  the  steering 
was  much  better,  partly,  no    doubt,  because  the  worst 
offenders  had  been  eliminated  on  the  previous  days ;  but  it 
really  seems  a  pity  that  crews  who  think  it  worth  while  to 
come  to  Henley,  and  train  for  Henley,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  row  at  Henley,  should  not  learn  to  steer  that  very 
simple  course,  for  it  may  safely  be  said  that,  if  a  boat 
cannot  keep  its  own  side  between  Temple  Island  and  the 
Grand  Stand,  it  will  never  succeed  on  the  more  tortuous 
courses  at  other  river  regattas  where  there  is  no  "Temple" 
to  steer  by,  and  where  there  are  no  piles  to  mark  out 
the  course.     The  heat  on  the  final  day  was  intensely 
trying  to  the  crews,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  absence 
of  close  races,  may  have  affected  the  times.    Moreover,  the 
wind  was  on  the  whole  down  stream  on  that  day.  But 
that  there  were  one  or  two  very  fast  crews  this  year  is 
obvious  from  the  times  on  the  opening  day,  when,  the 
conditions  being  tolerably  favourable,  the  first  three  heats  of 
the  Grand  were  rowed  in  6.56  (Leander  against  Magdalen), 
6.59,  and  6.58;  while  the  Molesey  Wyfold  four  broke  a 
record  by  covering  the  course  in  7.34  in  their  splendid  race 
against  London.    The  honours  of  the  regatta  this  year  fell 
to  Oxford,  which  secured  three  events,  Magdalen  winning 
tie  Stewards',  Mr.  Vivian  Nickalls  and  Mr.  Fletcher  the 
Goblets,  and  Mr.  Guy  Nickalls  once  again  the  Diamonds. 
I  n  addition  to  this,  Magdalen  made  a  fair  fight  of  it  in  the 
Grand  against  Leander,  and  but  for  the  endless  chopping 
and  changing  in  their  crew  might  have  had  a  good  chance 
of  winning.    'ihere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  placing  of  Mr. 
Guy  Nickalls  at  stroke  was  the  reverse  of  a  good  move. 
Mr.  Nickalls  is  a  tremendously  powerful  oar,  and  he  left  his 
crew  nearly  dead  at  tlio  finish  ;  but  for  the  whole  of  the  last 
half  of  the  course  hi;  was  "bucketing"  them  along  when  a 
steadier  and  longer  stroke  would  have  been  more  useful. 
The  Magdalen  crew,  by  the  way,  had  given  up  the  idea  of 
rowing  the  race  in  ;i  boat  with  "swivel"  rowlocks.  In 
some  ways  it  was  a  pity,  as  it  would  have  been  an  interest- 
ing sight.    When  they  appeared  in  that  craft  in  Oxford, 
they  were  rolling  about  like  a.  second  Torpid.    Of  the  other 
events,  Cambridge  secured  one  (the  Visitors'),  Eton  one 
(the  Ladies'),  and  Molesey  one  (the  Wyfold),  while  Thames 


carried  off  the  Thames  Challenge  Cup.  Leander  won  the 
Grand  for  the  third  year  in  succession  ;  but  this  year 
they  rowed  a  mixed  crew  taken  from  both  Universities.  In 
some  ways  it  is  a  good  thing  that  what  we  feared  might  be- 
come an  established  custom  of  rowing  an  exclusively  Oxford 
crew  to  represent  Leander  should  not  be  perpetuated,  and 
though  this  year's  combined  representatives  of  both  Univer- 
sities were  hardly  as  good  as  last  year's  Oxford  lot,  they 
were  good  enough  to  secure  the  cup  fairly  easily.  The 
French  crews  did  not  show  to  very  great  advantage  in  the 
racing,  or,  perhaps,  people  had  expected  too  much  after  the 
defeat  of  the  London  crew  last  year  on  the  Seine.  But  the 
London  crew  was  not  a  very  brilliant  one,  and  the  conditions- 
of  weather,  &c,  were  very  unfavourable  for  it  on  that 
occasion,  so  it  by  no  means  followed  that  the  English  crews- 
at  Henley  would  go  down  like  a  pack  of  cards  in  a  similar 
manner.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  didn't,  and  we  are' 
assured  that  the  prestige  of  English  amateur  rowing  on  the 
Continent  is  restored. 

The  fireworks  on  the  last  evening  were  better  than  ever.. 
The  night  was  exquisitely  clear  and  warm,  and  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  illuminations  and  rockets  in  the  water  was  a  joy 
to  behold.  The  trees  stood  out  in  black  silhouettes  against 
the  rosy-tinted  smoke,  and  in  the  glare  of  coloured  lights 
the  Grand  Stand  loomed  clear-defined,  and  packed  with 
human  heads.  Nobody  seems  to  have  been  drowned,  and 
the  multitude  returned  to  London  in  an  endless  succession 
of  overcrowded  trains.  A  few  slept  in  a  siding.  So  ended? 
the  Henley  Regatta  of  1893. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

UNLESS  both  parties  act  with  great  judgment  and* 
moderation,  the  coal  dispute  with  which  we  are  now 
face  to  face  is  likely  to  add  very  seriously  to  the  great 
depression  in  trade  under  which  the  country  is  suffering, 
and  to  cause  grave  inconvenience  to  every  household.  That 
the  coal  trade  is  bad  nobody  disputes,  and  probably  most 
people  would  be  ready  to  admit  that  there  is  good  reason  to* 
ask  for  some  reduction  in  wages.  But  we  venture  to  think 
that  the  employers  have  not  shown  the  consideration  to- 
wards their  workpeople  which  might  be  expected  from, 
them  in  demanding  all  at  once  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent.. 
Whether  wages  are  or  are  not  so  much  higher  than  they 
ought  to  be  we  do  not  take  upon  ourselves  to  say ;  but  it 
is  clear  that  hundr  eds  of  thousands  of  men  will  not  agree 
without  a  struggle  to  take  fifteen  shillings  where  they  are 
now  receiving  a  pound,  and  that  even  if  it  is  necessary  to 
insist  upon  a  25  per  cent,  reduction,  it  would  be  wiser 
and  from  every  point  of  view  better  to  ask  at  first  for  a. 
smaller  reduction,  and  then  demand  a  second  reduction 
later  on.  The  employers  point  out,  it  is  true,  that,  even  if 
their  demand  were  acceded  to,  wages  would  be  much  higher 
than  they  were  during  the  last  period  of  trade  depression. 
Since  1888,  in  fact,  the  wages  of  miners  throughout  the 
districts  controlled  by  the  Miners'  Federation  have  been 
raised  40  per  cent.  But  it  will  be  recollected  that  the  rise- 
was  gradual,  by  successive  steps  of  10  per  cent.,  and  we' 
would  urge  upon  the  employers  that  it  would  be  much 
better  on  their  part  to  imitate  the  Federation,  and  ask  for 
gradual  reductions,  if  they  must  be  made,  of  not  more  than 
1  o  per  cent,  at  a  time.  To  the  contention  of  the  employers. 
the  Miners'  Federation  replies,  first,  that  even  now  the- 
mines  generally  are  working  short  time — taking  an  average 
of  all  the  districts,  the  work  is  not  more  than  three  and  a 
half  days  per  week — that  the  average  rate  of  wages  is  about 
6s.  a  day,  and  that  consequently  the  miners  are  receiving 
only  about  a  guinea  a  week  ;  that  a  guinea  a  week — espe- 
cially considering  the  nature  of  the  employment — is  little 
enough,  and  to  reduce  it  to  15s.  gd.  per  week  would  be 
intolerable  ;  that  very  many  of  the  miners  would  refuse  to 
work  altogether  on  such  terms.  But  that,  of  course,  is  not 
an  answer  to  the  employers'  case.  The  employers  contend 
that  wages  are  so  high  and  the  demand  for  coal  so  small ' 
that  the  mines  cannot  be  worked  profitably,  and  that  to 
avoid  a  greater  loss  they  have  to  work  short  time.  They 
imply  that,  if  wages  were  reduced,  the  demand  for  coal 
would  be  increased,  and  the  t  ime  worked  could  be  lengthened. 
That,  of  course,  is  a  point  upon  which  it  is  impossible 
for  an  outsider  to  give  an  opinion ;  indeed,  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  have  a  confident  opinion  at  all, 
for  experience  alone  can  show  whether  a  reduction  of 
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25  per  cent,  in  wages  would  or  would  not  stimulate  con- 
sumption. Consumption  depends  chiefly  upon  the  state  of 
trade,  and  to  some  small  extent  upon  the  character  of  the 
weather.  But  we  greatly  fear  that  trade  is  not  likely  to 
improve  much,  at  all  events  for  some  time  to  come,  looking 
at  the  gravity  of  the  silver  crisis  as  well  as  the  injury  done 
to  agriculture  by  the  long  drought  throughout  Europe.  It 
would  be  sanguine,  then,  to  expect  a  great  increase  in  con- 
sumption merely  because  wages  are  reduced.  And  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  miners  should  object  that,  if  they  were  to 
submit  to  the  reduction  proposed,  they  have  no  reasonable 
prospect  that  the  hours  of  working  would  be  much  in- 
creased, and  consequently  that  their  total  earnings  would 
be  lowered  so  much  that  it  would  be  practically  impossible 
to  live  upon  them.  We  do  not  pretend  to  judge  between 
the  two  parties,  or  to  say  offhand  how  much  the  reduction 
ought  to  be  ;  but  we  would  remind  employers  and  employed 
alike  that  they  owe  a  duty  to  the  country,  and  that  the 
country  has  a  right  to  expect  that  that  duty  shall  be  per- 
formed. The  Miners'  Federation  controls  about  a  dozen 
counties,  and  the  officials  of  the  Federation  argue,  further, 
that  the  alliance  of  the  Federation  with  the  miners  of  both 
Durham  and  Northumberland  is  so  close  that  the  latter  are 
bound  to  strike  if  the  Federation  is  locked  out.  Moreover, 
the  Federation  officials  allege  that,  if  they  are  locked  out,  the 
coalporters  of  London  will  strike,  and  so  will  the  Seamen's 
Union.  It  is  quite  possible  that  all  this  is  little  more  than 
T)rag,  that  neither  Northumberland  nor  Durham  nor  the 
Seamen's  Union  nor  the  London  coal-porters  may  take  part 
in  the  struggle.  But  it  is  possible  that  they  may  do  so,  and 
in  that  case  practically  coal-mining  in  England  would  be 
stopped  were  there  to  be  a  lock-out.  If  the  stoppage  were 
to  last  even  a  short  time,  it  would  disorganize  every  industry 
in  the  country,  and  the  whole  community  would  be  in 
danger  of  finding  its  coal  run  short.  That  is  a  state  of 
things  which  ought  not  to  be  brought  about  except  for  the 
very  gravest  cause,  and  whichever  side  forces  on  a  struggle 
of  such  magnitude  through  selfish  disregard  of  all  interests 
but  its  own  will  find  public  opinion  decidedly  against  it. 
"We  hope,  then,  that  the  employers  will  withdraw  the 
demand  for  an  immediate  reduction  of  25  per  cent.,  putting 
forward  a  more  moderate  demand  at  first,  to  be  followed  by 
a  second  reduction  if  that  should  be  found  necessary  after 
a  given  number  of  months,  and  that  at  the  same  time  they 
will  continue  the  offer  to  arbitrate.  If  this  is  done,  we 
trust  that  the  miners  will  meet  the  employers  in  a  concilia- 
tory spirit,  and  will  remember  that  this  is  not  a  time — 
when  credit  is  paralysed  and  trade  depressed — to  go  into  a 
struggle  that  will  waste  their  resources,  and  bring  misery 
upon  their  families  ;  for  unquestionably,  trade  being  such 
as  it  is,  the  miners  in  the  end  will  have  to  agree  to  some 
reduction  of  wages. 

There  has  been  little  change  in  the  money  market  during 
the  week.  The  supply  of  funds  in  the  open  market  is  very 
large,  and  there  is  hardly  any  demand  owing  to  the  wide- 
spread distrust.  Preparations  are  being  made,  it  is  said,  for 
withdrawing  gold  for  New  York.  The  reserves  of  the 
Associated  Banks  there  on  Saturday  last  were  about  a 
million  sterling  less  than  is  required  by  law,  consequently 
they  are  unable  to  continue  lending  and  discounting,  and 
the  difficulties  are  extreme.  The  great  capitalists  feel  that 
it  is  necessary  to  import  gold  to  prevent  a  panic  ;  but  here 
in  London  it  is  doubted  whether  very  much  gold  can  be 
taken  until  the  exports  of  grain  become  much  larger. 

The  price  of  silver  has  fluctuated  during  the  week  about 
33d.  per  ounce.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  China  and 
Japan,  and  a  fair  demand  for  India,  while  the  United 
States  Treasury  has  to  keep  on  buying  4^  million  ounces 
every  month  as  long  as  the  Sherman  Act  remains  upon  the 
Statute  Book.  The  India  Council  last  week  reduced  the 
amount  of  drafts  offered  for  tender  from  60  lakhs  to  50  lakhs 
of  rupees,  and  this  week  they  reduced  the  amount  further 
to  40  lakhs.  But  the  applications  on  Wednesday  amounted 
only  to  about  2^  lakhs,  the  prices  ranging  from  is.  3fc7.  to 
is.  3f§d.  per  rupee.  No  allotments  were  made.  Trade  for 
the  moment  is  thrown  out  of  gear  by  the  closing  of  the 
mints,  and,  consequently,  there  is  little  demand  for  remit- 
tance. 

The  Stock  Exchange  has  been  in  a  state  of  panic  all 
through  the  week.  On  Monday  a  very  old  member, 
who  at  one  time  did  an  exceedingly  good  business,  was 
found  to  be  in  difficulties,  and  the  closing  of  his  account 
led  to  a  general  fall.  On  Tuesday  the  Stock  Exchange 
Settlement  began.    The  member  referred  to  and  another 


were  declared  defaulters,  and  the  closing  of  accounts 
continued,  with  a  further  fall.  On  Wednesday  two  more 
members  were  declared  defaulters.  Forced  sales  con- 
tinued on  even  a  larger  scale  than  before,  and  all  depart- 
ments broke  down.  Alarmist  rumours  began  to  circulate  of 
impending  large  failures  on  the  following  day,  while  there 
were  also  reports  affecting  mercantile  houses.  On  Thursday 
morning  prices  recovered  somewhat,  and  the  better  feeling 
continued  throughout  the  day.  There  were  five  fresh 
failures,  but  only  one  was  of  any  importance.  He  had  been 
a  dealer,  and  had  done  a  very  large  business  formerly,  but 
he  lost  heavily  during  the  crisis  caused  by  the  Australian 
bank  failures,  and  has  never  been  able  to  recover  his  posi- 
tion since.  Altogether  nine  failures  occurred  during  the 
settlement,  and  on  Thursday  evening  the  cheques  of  one  or 
two  others  were  returned,  while  it  is  believed  that  there  are 
some  few  further  suspensions  to  take  place.  Still,  Thursday 
passed  off  so  much  better  than  had  been  expected  that  the 
Stock  Exchange  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  It  is  hoped,  too, 
that  failures  expected  in  New  York  have  been  postponed,  if 
not  averted  ;  but  the  situation  there  is  so  extremely  critical 
that  the  public  will  do  well  to  be  prepared  for  accidents. 

The  American  market  was  worst  of  all.  The  money 
market  all  over  the  Union  is  exceedingly  stringent,  the 
banks  are  in  a  critical  state,  and  it  is  feared  that  serious 
failures  are  impending — much  more  serious  than  any  that 
have  yet  occurred.  But  all  departments  were  more  or  less 
disorganized ;  even  Home  Railway  stocks  gave  way.  The 
Continental  Bourses  were  likewise  flat,  and  a  most  despon- 
dent feeling  prevailed  everywhere.  The  general  uneasiness 
was  increased  by  the  failure  on  Monday  of  the  New  Zealand 
Loan  and  Mercantile  Agency.  It  came  as  a  surprise  upon 
the  general  market ;  but  the  well-informed  were  expecting 
it.  Some  of  its  debentures  fell  due,  and  in  the  present 
state  of  things  it  was  found  impossible  to  renew  them ; 
indeed,  it  is  quite  natural  that  after  such  a  banking  crash 
there  should  be  numerous  other  insolvencies.  The  dispute 
in  the  coal  trade,  referred  to  above,  likewise  had  a  bad 
effect.  But  the  over-ruling  cause  is  the  silver  crisis,  with  its 
natural  consequence,  the  currency  crisis  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  now  clear  that,  even  if  the  Sherman  Act  is  repealed, 
which  is  by  no  means  certain  as  yet,  there  must  be  a  con- 
tinued liquidation  in  the  United  States  attended  by 
numerous  failures.  Naturally,  too,  there  are  fears  that  the 
trade  with  the  silver-using  countries  generally,  and  more 
particularly  with  the  Far  East,  will  suffer  severely.  For 
the  time  being  the  Indian  trade  is  almost  paralysed,  ex- 
ports from  India  being  almost  stopped,  while  imports  are 
stimulated.  On  the  other  hand,  exports  from  China  are 
increasing,  while  imports  into  that  country  are  checked. 

The  new  Indian  Sterling  Three  per  Cent,  loan  of 
1,300,000/.  was  offered  for  tender  on  Wednesday,  the 
minimum  price  being  97^.  The  applications  amounted  to 
somewhat  over  25  millions,  or  nearly  twice  the  amount 
offered,  and  the  average  price  obtained  was  98/.  17s.  2d., 
or  nearly  if  above  the  minimum.  The  result  is  very 
satisfactory,  considering  the  excited  and  anxious  state  of 
the  City  on  Wednesday.  An  issue  of  India  3^  per  cent. 
Rupee  paper  is  announced. 


In  spite  of  all  the  uneasiness  of  the  week,  Consols  closed 
on  Thursday  afternoon  at  99^,  a  rise  compared  with  the 
Wednesday  evening  of  last  week  of  y\.  In  the  Colonial  market 
there  has  been  little  movement,  and  the  best  Home  Rail- 
way stocks  have  maintained  their  quotations.  Thus  London 
and  North- Western  closed  on  Thursday  at  1683,  a  rise 
compared  with  Wednesday  of  last  week  of  £  ;  and  Great 
Western  closed  at  is8|,  a  rise  of  §;  but  Brighton  "A" 
closed  at  155,  a  fall  of  1^  ;  and  Caledonian  Undivided  closed 
at  115,  a  fall  of  f.  Securities  dependent  for  their  value 
upon  silver  have  had  a  further  heavy  fall.  Mexican  Cen- 
tral Four  per  Cent,  bonds  closed  at  495,  a  fall  of  3; 
Mexican  National  "A"  Bonds  closed  at  21-3,  a  fall  of  8; 
and  Mexican  Government  Sixes  closed  at  58 j,  a  fall  of  3^. 
In  the  American  market  there  has  been  a  great  fall  ex- 
tending to  all  departments.  Thus  Atchison  shares  closed 
on  Thursday  at  20^,  a  fall  compared  with  Wednesday  01 
last  week  of  if  ;  Denver  shares  closed  at  9^,  a  fall  of  1^  ; 
Denver  Preferred  closed  at  31^,  a  fall  of  6  ;  Erie  Ordinary 
closed  at  15?,  a  fall  of  i| ;  Erie  Preference  closed  at  32^,  a 
fall  of  z\ ;  and  Erie  Second  Mortgage  Bonds  closed  at  88^, 
a  fall  of  z  '\ ;  Norfolk  and  Western  Preferred  closed  at 
20J-,  a  fall  of  1 J ;  Union  Pacific  shares  closed  at  22$,  a 
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fall  of  2$.  These  are  all  purely  speculative,  but  as  they 
are  the  field  for  speculation,  they  show  how  heavy  has  been 
the  break  during  the  week.  Turning  to  the  dividend-pay- 
ing shares,  we  find  that  Louisville  and  Nashville  closed  on 
Thursday  at  59,  a  fall  compared  with  Wednesday  of  last 
week  of  4s ;  Milwaukee  closed  at  6i£,  a  fall  of  as  much  as 
7§;  and  Lake  Shore  closed  at  i2of,  a  fall  of  3$.  South 
American  securities  likewise  gave  way.  Argentines  of  '86 
closed  at  64^,  a  fall  of  1  ;  and  Brazilian  Four  and  a  Halfs 
closed  at  6  7 1,  a  fall  of 


THEATRES. 

TWO  of  the  most  important  items  in  the  programme  of 
the  Comedie  Franchise  Drury  Lane  season,  Hernani 
and  La  Heine  Juana,  having  been  postponed  to  make  way 
for  plays  of  which  repetition  was  desired,  were,  nevertheless, 
performed  on  Saturday  and  Monday  last,  although  at  one 
time  it  seemed  as  though  one  or  both  would  have  had  to  be 
abandoned  altogether — a  deplorable  possibility.    The  min- 
gling of  gloom  and  romance  in  Victor  Hugo's  fine  drama, 
and  particularly  in  the  title-part,  is  admirably  calculated  to 
bring  M.  Mounet-Sully's  powers  into  play  in  their  most 
characteristic  form  ;  for  in  the  note  of  melancholy  which 
dominates  his    most  romantic  and   picturesque  imperso- 
nations we  find  a  singularly  penetrating  charm.     In  that 
respect,  perhaps,  he  stands  at  greater  advantage  as  Hernani 
than  as  Ruy  Bias.    In  each  his  gallant  bearing,  fine  elocu- 
tionary method,  and  command  of  varied  emotional  expres- 
sion djsplay  him  as  a  striking  embodiment  of  a  noble  poetic 
conception  ;  but  the  deeper  and  more  tragic  tone  of  the 
desperate  rebel  accords  better  with  M.  Mounet-Sully  in  his 
more  robust  moods,  and  makes  of  him  an  even  stronger 
hero.    Especially  during  the  powerful  scene  where  Hernani 
claims  his  heritage  of  woe  as  a  Grandee  of  Spain,  Hugo's 
splendid  verse  was  declaimed  with  an  admirably  measured 
intonation  and  a  poetic  feeling  which  imparted  to  it  a 
striking  quality  of  sincerity.    Another  fine  impersonation 
was  the  Ruy  Gomez  of  M.  Silvain,  whose  declamation  in 
the  portrait  speech  was  a  matchless  elocutionary  gem.  In 
speaking  of  Mme.  Bartet's  Doiia  Sol,  any  reference  to  Mme. 
Sarah  Bernhardt's  well-known  rendering  of  the  same  part 
would  be  entirely  out  of  place.    Indeed,  the  methods  of 
the  two  actresses  are  so  widely  different  as  to  render  com- 
parison impossible.    Mme.  Bartet  wisely  refrained  from 
any  attempt  to  infuse  into  her  impersonation  the  Southern 
passion  given  to  it  by  its  earlier  representative,  and  con- 
tented herself  with  a  charmingly   womanly   and  well- 
balanced  performance,  in  which  she  made  most  effective  use 
of  her  many  graces  of  voice  and  bearing.     M.  le  Bargy 
was  a  very  good  Don  Carlos,  and  the  whole  support  was 
excellent.     Although  a  matter  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury divides  the  dates  of  their  production,  M.  Parodi's 
La  Re  ine  Juana,  brought  out  at  the  Comedie  Franchise 
only  in  May  last,  is  instinct  with  much  the  same  romantic 
spirit  as  Hernani,  and  the  influence  of  Hugo  is  clearly  per- 
ceptible in  the  later  work.    It  is  a  five-act  tragedy  in  verse, 
having  an  historical  foundation   with  which  the  author 
has  taken  extensive  liberties.    La  Reine  Juana  is  Jeanne 
la  Folle,  the  mother  of  Charles  V.,  and  M.  Parodi  has 
deferred  her  insanity  until  her  reason  has  at  least  partially 
succumbed  to  her  long  confinement  as  a  lunatic  with  the 
connivance  of  her  son,  whose  prayers  for  forgiveness  she 
withholds  on  her  dying  bed  until  he  consents  to  resign  his 
throne  and  enter  a  monastery.    This  unspeakably  gloomy 
part  offers  a  great  opportunity,  which,  however,  almost  any 
actress  might  well  shrink  from  accepting,  to  Mme.  Dudlay, 
whose  rendering  of  the  persecuted  Queen  in  the  stages  of  life 
extending  over  a  period  of  about  fifty  years  was  powerful 
and  impressive  from  beginning  to  end.    She  had  to  bear 
the  oppressive  burden  of  a  sombre  story  relieved  by  the 
merest  sketch  of  a  love  interest,  in  which,  however,  M. 
Albert  Lambert  as  Don  Arias,  and  Mile.  Brandos  as  Dona 
jbloresta,  played  so  poetically  as  to  give  it  the  utmost  value 
in  contrast  to  the  overwhelmingly  sad  nature  of  the  drama 
1  self.    M.  Paul  Mounet  gave  a  capital  rendering  of  the 
Marauis  de  I  >enia,  and  the  Charles  V.  of  M.  Leitner  was  a 
brilliant  performance.     It  would  have  been  a  thousand 
pities  had  anything  occurred  to  deprive  the  English  public 
Of  these  two  admirable  representations,  which  for  all  pur- 
poses of  any  importance  mark  the  end  of  the  visit  of  the 
Comedie  Fiancaise  to  London. 


We  need  do  no  more  than  mention  the  fact  of  the  produc- 
tion by  Miss  Annie  Rose  at  the  Royalty  of  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Pollock  and  Richard  Davey's  dramatization  of  St.  Ronan's 
Well,  since  the  company  is  practically  the  same  as  that  en- 
gaged in  its  representation  at  the  Trafalgar  Square  Theatre 
matinee  a  little  more  than  a  month  ago,  and  the  alterations 
have  been  made  purely  with  regard  to  practical  stage  con- 
siderations, so  that  it  now  stands  as  a  strong,  serviceable 
working  play. 

The  prominence  of  Payliacci  among  the  operatic  pro- 
ductions of  the  season  and  its  strongly  marked  dramatic 
features  have  recommended  it  to  Sir  Augustus  Harris  and 
Mr.  Charles  Brookfield  as  a  suitable  subject  for  travesty, 
and  such  a  work,  bearing  the  infelicitous  title  A  Pal  0' 
Archie's,  with  music  composed  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Glover,  was 
produced  at  the  Palace  Theatre  on  Monday  night.  This 
is  a  really  good  burlesque,  in  which  the  powerful  little 
story  of  the  opera  is  "taken  off"  with  great  humour 
and  some  pleasant  malice.  The  subject  affords  ample 
opportunity  for  good-natured  satire  of  the  theatre  and 
its  devotees,  not  forgetting  the  Comedie  Franchise  and 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray,  and  this  runs  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  skit,  though  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
clever  thrusts  at  other  social  foibles.  The  lyrics  are  espe- 
cially good,  their  versification  is  neat,  and  their  lines  are 
as  full  of  witty  point  as  the  libretto ;  so  much  so  that  we 
are  able  to  remember  without  much  resentment  that  one 
number  is  a  parody  of  what  is  perhaps  the  most  irritatingly 
imbecile  ditty  ever  sung,  even  in  a  music  hall.  Mr.  Glover's 
music  is  of  just  the  catchy  character  necessary.  A  large 
cast,  mostly  represented  by  young  ladies,  offers  an  excuse 
for  pretty  dressing,  and  Miss  Juliette  Nesville  makes  a 
charming  Nedda. 

The  production  of  The  Hunchback  at  Daly's  Theatre  on 
Tuesday  evening  naturally  roused  speculation  before- 
hand as  to  how  a  play  so  much  out  of  date  could  be  made 
attractive  to  the  present  generation  of  playgoers.  Those 
who  went  on  Tuesday  evening  expecting  a  dull  evening  had 
an  agreeable  surprise.  The  part  of  Julia — which  after  the 
first  act  might  be  a  ponderously  lugubrious  one — was  so 
acted  by  Miss  Rehan  as  to  make  it  not  only  interesting, 
but  attractive  and  sympathetic.  In  the  first  act  we  should 
suggest  that  her  manners  and  dress  do  not  sufficiently  point 
out  the  unsophisticated,  simple  country  maiden,  and  there- 
fore the  change  in  the  second  act  to  the  vain,  seemingly 
heartless  woman  of  the  world  is  not  sufficiently  marked. 
Miss  Rehan  shows  here,  however,  the  full  power  of  her 
facial  expression  as  she  listens  to  her  lover,  and  gradually 
overcomes  her  love  for  country  life  in  favour  of  her  wish 
to  go  to  town.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the  play  her  vary- 
ing moods  are  finely  given.  Her  frivolity,  her  indifference 
to  her  lover's  love,  her  wounded  pride,  her  recklessness, 
and,  when  it  is  too  late,  her  struggles  between  tenderness 
and  injured  feelings,  and  in  the  last  act  the  opposition  of  her 
love  for  Clifford  to  her  self-respect  are  all  most  admirably 
given,  and  put  so  much  light  and  shade  into  the  diffi- 
cult character  of  Julia  as  to  keep  the  audience  interested 
and  attracted  throughout  the  play.  Miss  Isabel  Irving 
makes  a  coquettish  and  pretty  Helen.  Mr.  George  Clarke 
makes  the  most  of  the  difficult,  and  at  times  tiresome,  part 
of  the  Hunchback.  Mr.  Creston  Clarke  as  Modus  comes 
out  well  in  his  love  scene  with  Helen.  Mr.  Arthur 
Bouchier's  Sir  Thomas  Clifford  is  conventional  and  com- 
pletely devoid  of  any  true  emotion. 


THE  VENERABLE  HOUSEBREAKER. 

ONE  night  Sir  John,  whose  house  is  full 
Of  varied  valuable  store 
(Sir  John,  whose  other  name  is  Bull), 
Heard  noises  on  his  basement  floor. 

Descending,  armed  against  assault, 
He  just  had  gained  the  kitchen  stair, 

When  he  was  brought  to  sudden  bait  | 
By  the  strange  sight  that  met  hinf  there. 

Hard  by  the  pantry  door  was  seen, 
"  Jemmy  "  and  "  glim  "  in  either  hand, 

An  aged  man  of  reverend  mien, 
The  head  of  an  admiring  band. 
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Now,  when  this  band  in  homage  ranged 
Around  that  aged  man  he  saw, 

Sir  John's  whole  sentiments  were  changed, 
His^anger  melted  into  awe. 

"  Thank  Heaven  !  "  in  solemn  tones  he  cried, 
"  That  I  have  lived  to  see  this  night, 

To  gaze  with  patriotic  pride 
On  so  astonishing  a  sight. 

"  To  find  upon  the  '  cracksman's  lay,' 
And  with  the  old  list  slippers  shod, 

A  man  whose  age — well,  I  should  say, 
Is — yes,  you  must  be — eighty  odd. 

"  I'm  proud  to  think  my  humble  den 
Thus  tests  the  marvellous  resource 

Of  such  a  Grand  Old  Specimen 
Of  physical  and  moral  force. 

"  Burglarious  entries  to  conceive 

Is  not  so  very  hard,  no  doubt, 
But  few  such  projects,  I  believe, 

Octogenarians  carry  out. 

"  Few  burglars  push  the  active  stage 
So  far  beyond  the  Psalmist's  span  ; 

I  never  saw  such  green  old  age — 
You  are  a  venerable  man. 

"  And  yet  the  thing,  though  strange,  I  own 
Explains  itself  with  perfect  ease  ; 

'Tis  only  English  blood  and  bone 
Can  build  such  prodigies  as  these." 

More  had  he  said,  but  in  his  ear 

One  whispered  "  That's  (excuse  me)  rot! 

Eor  our  illustrious  Captain  here 
Happens  to  be  a  pure-bred  Scot." 

"  So  much  the  more  I  honour  him," 

Enthusiastic  Bull  returned  ; 
"No  racial  prejudice  should  dim 

The  glory  he  has  justly  earned. 

"  A  man  so  fresh,  so  full  of  fight, 
Of  vigour,  for  his  years,  so  great, 

Has  honourably  won  the  light 
To  overhaul  my  family  plate. 

"  Nor  shall  that  only  fill  his  sack  ; 

It  would,  I  think,  be  almost  cruel 
To  keep  our  famous  Emerald  back, 

My  Lady's  celebrated  jewel. 

"  To  part  with  it  may  spoil  the  set ; 

But  he  must  have  it,  and  he  shall, 
If,  as  you  say,  he's  pledged  to  get 

That  bauble  for  his  Irish  '  pal.' 

"  My  only  duty  is,  I  hold, 

To  give  him  all  that  I  possess, 
For  having  grown  so  very  old 

Without  his  powers  becoming  less. 

"  I  merely  ask — nay,  do  not  fear 
That  I  my  duty  mean  to  shirk — 

To  have  a  quiet  corner  near, 

And  watch  the  wondrous  man  at  work. 

"  I  merely  ask  " — but  here  a  head 

Was  shaken  in  impatient  sort — ■ 
"  I  merely  ask,"  it  curtly  said, 

That  you  would  kindly  cut  it  short. 

"  Age,  after  all,  must  somewhat  tell 
On  even  the  most  robust  of  men ; 

And  though  our  Chief  keeps  hale  and  well, 
He's  usually  in  bed  by  ten. 

"  This  job  will  last  for  weeks  ;  if  you 
Would  see  him  working  at  his  best, 

Don't  keep  him  talking,  as  you  do, 
When  he  should  have  retired  to  rest." 

At  this  Sir  John  "  dried  up  "  abashed ; 

Indeed  he  could  not  choose  but  feel, 
Although  with  spirits  slightly  dashed, 

The  potent  force  of  this  appeal. 


He  sympathized,  in  point  of  fact, 
With  the  intense  desire  of  one 

Whose  hand  so  many  cribs  has  cracked, 
To  get  this  final  exploit  done. 

Whose  one  and  ever-haunting  fear 
Is  lest  he  see  the  curtain  fall 

Ere  he  has  crowned  his  strange  career, 
And  cracked  the  Greatest  Crib  of  all- 


REVIEWS. 


EDWARD  I.* 

UNLIKE  the  other  writers  in  this  series,  Professor  Tout  has- 
given  us  a  narrative  rather  than  an  appreciation.    As  an 
historical  biography,  his  book,  though  less  interesting  than  it 
might  have  been  made,  is  of  no  small  merit ;  it  is  accurate,  im- 
partial, and  carefully  compiled  from  the  most  trustworthy  original- 
sources.    Unfortunately  the  apportionment  of  space  to  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  his  subject  seems  ill-judged  and  almost  haphazard, 
the  last  years  of  Edward's  reign  being  treated  so  briefly  that  we 
are  led  to  conclude  that  the  earlier  chapters  were  written  without 
sufficient  regard  to  the  amount  of  matter  to  be  dealt  with.  Mr. 
Tout  expresses  himself  clearly  ;  he  has  evidently  been  thorough 
in  his  work,  and  is  accordingly  able  to  be  precise  in  laying  its 
results  before  his  readers.    He  is  too  addicted  to  the  use  of 
epithets,  and  specially  to  describing  thiDgs  and  persons  as  "  great," 
a  word  which  occurs  extraordinarily  often  in  his  pages.  In 
accordance  with  his  plan  of  treatment,  he  dwells  at  length  on  the 
events  of  Edward's  life  before  he  came  to  the  throne,  and  they 
certainly  had  much  influence  on  the  formation  of  his  character 
and  his  future  work  as  King.    As  a  youth  Edward  exhibited 
some  of  the  typical  qualities  of  the  French  princes  of  his  day  -r 
he  was  much  given  to  pleasure,  he  was  violent  in  temper, 
contemptuous  in  his  behaviour  to  his  inferiors,  and  callous  to 
human  suffering.    The  story  of  bis  wanton  cruelty,  told  here 
from  Matthew  Paris,  who  relates  how  he  bade  his  servants 
put  out  one  of  the  eyes  of  an  unoffending  passer-by,  scarcely 
warrants  the  refusal  to  believe  that  he  was  "guilty  of  any- 
thing worse  than  youthful  carelessness  and  overweening  pride 
in  his  exalted  position."    Perhaps,  however,  Professor  Tout 
thinks  that  the  story  is  of  doubtful  authority.    The  faults  of 
Edward's  youth  were,  as  is  well  shown  here,  corrected  partly 
by  the  lessons  of  civil  war,  and  partly  by  an  apprenticeship  to 
the  work  of  ruling.    Placed  by  his  father,  when  scarcely  more 
than  a  lad,  over  dominions  vast  in  extent  and  widely  different  in 
character,  he  learnt — sometimes  by  unpleasant  experieace — the 
art  and  duties  of  government.    Always  hard  pressed  for  money,, 
he  was   driven  to  practise   the  various  expedients  by  which 
mediaeval  princes  were  wont  to  supply  their  needs,  and  soon 
found  out  that  there  were  limits  beyond  which  he  could  not 
safely  carry  his  demands.    Moderation  in  time  of  victory  was 
taught  him  by  the  hard  struggle  that  followed  the  defeat  of  the 
baronial  party  at  Evesham.    As  this  struggle,  besides  having  a 
determining  influence  on  Edward's  character,  is  full  of  illustra- 
tions of  the  condition  of  the  country  over  which  he  was  soon  to 
rule,  and  is  therefore  closely  connected  with  much  of  the  early 
policy  of  his  reign,  it  should,  we  think,  have  been  treated  more 
fully,  not  so  much  as  regards  its  mere  events,  as  its  nature  and  its 
lessons.    Edward's  crusade  took  place  at  a  happy  time  as  regards 
England ;  for  in  his  absence  excited  feelings  and  social  dis- 
orders subsided  more  rapidly  than  probably  would  have  been 
the  case  had  so  energetic  and  high-spirited  a  prince  remained  at 
home  to  direct  the  policy  of  the  old  King,  his  father.    By  the 
time  that  he  returned,  after  a  long  delay  on  the  Continent,  the 
country  was  ready  to  receive  him  loyally,  and  to  set  out  under 
his  guidance  on  a  period  of  constitutional  development.    In  itself 
his  crusade  was  fruitless,  and  most  of  us  only  remember  it  by  the 
story  of  how  Eleanor  sucked  the  poison  from  her  husband's 
wound.    Mr.  Tout  rejects  this  favourite  tale  of  our  younger  days 
— and  we  fear  with  good  reason — though  he  is  scarcely  accurate 
in  saying  that  it  is  "  only  found  in  somewhat  late  writers  " ;  for 
it  is  told,  as  a  matter  of  report,  by  a  contemporary  Italian, 
historian. 

The  crusade  illustrates  the  religious  side  of  Edward's  cha- 
racter, to  which  some  prominence  is  assigned  in  the  well-con- 
sidered account  of  the  King  given  us  here.  Nowhere,  so  far 
as  we  know,  has  Edward's  character  been  set  forth  with  better 
judgment.    For  a  long  time  historians  represented  him  as  an 

*  Twelve  English  Statesmen — Edward  I.     By  Professor  T.  F.  Tout. 
London  and  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1893. 
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unscrupulous  and  vindictive  monarch,  a  "ruthless  King" — the 
words,  be  it  remembered,  are  those  of  a  Professor  of  History  as 
well  as  a  poet — who  trode  down  gallant  peoples  to  satisfy 
his  own  desires  for  glory  or  for  vengeance.  A  juster  apprecia- 
tion of  him  was  brought  about  by  the  publication,  in  i860,  of  the 
remarkable  book  which  first  appeared  with  the  title  of  The 
Greatest  of  All  the  Plantagenets,  but  perhaps  the  wheel  went  too 
completely  round,  and  Mr.  Tout's  bright,  and  carefully  worked- 
up,  sketch  of  the  King's  character  is  therefore  specially  welcome. 
We  observe  with  interest,  though  not  with  full  approval,  that 
while  Edward's  intellect  is  pronounced  to  have  been  "  of  a  high 
-order,"  he  is  said  to  have  lacked  "that  insight  and  foresight 
which  genius  alone  can  give."  His  tendency  to  take  advantage 
of  legal  quibbles  might,  we  think,  have  been  brought  out  more 
.plainly.  It  was  not  a  violation  of  his  motto  Pactum  serva,  as  he 
interpreted  the  words,  to  evade  the  spirit,  if  he  was  not  transgress- 
ing the  letter,  of  a  covenant.  This  tendency  of  his  appears  to 
afford  the  true  explanation  of  his  conduct  in  seeking  papal  abso- 
lution from  his  oaths  ;  he  held  that  he  was  not  bound  to  fulfil  a 
promise  extorted  from  him,  and  made  under  protest.  In  speaking, 
too,  of  the  King's  love  of  power,  it  would  have  been  well  if  Mr. 
Tout  had  pointed  out  that  this  jealousy  over  his  royal  rights  was 
by  no  means  discreditable  to  him  ;  for,  the  kingdom  being  held 
to  be  an  inheritance,  it  was  the  duty  of  a  King  to  preserve  and 
hand  down  undiminished  to  his  heir  those  rights  that  he  had  in- 
herited from  his  ancestors. 

Tempted,  possibly,  by  the  fact  that  the  King's  early  policy  with 
respect  to  the  affairs  of  Western  Europe  has  not  received  much 
attention,  Mr.  Tout  has  made  more  of  this  side  of  his  subject 
than  it  appears  to  deserve.    His  account  of  Edward's  work  in 
Aquitaine  is  excellent ;  but  neither  the  ineffectual  schemes  by 
which  the  King  hoped  to  check  the  growing  power  of  the  French 
crown,  nor  his  personal  action  as  umpire  in  the  quarrel  between 
the  Kings  of  Naples  and  Aragon,  seem  to  us  to  warrant  the 
statement  that  "  he  won  for  England  a  sure  and  foremost  place  in 
the  councils  of  Europe."    In  his  dealings  with  the  Welsh  it  is 
evident,  as  Mr.  Tout  observes,  that  Edward  desired  to  turn  them 
into  Englishmen  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  give  them  the  benefit 
of  good  laws  and  orderly  administration.    Incapable  of  under- 
standing the  force  of  national  sentiment,  and  reposing  trust  in 
unworthy  and  violent  officers,  he  raised  up  a  strong  spirit  of 
hatred  to  his  rule.    This  strengthened  the  position  of  Llewelyn, 
who  was,  as  is  noted  here,  ever  on  the  alert  to  stir  up  afresh 
for  his  own  advantage  the  old  strife  between  the  Crown  and  the 
party  of  Montfort.    Edward  is  often  laxly  called  the  conqueror 
of  Wales,  and  Mr.  Tout  has,  therefore,  not  done  amiss  in  pointing 
out  that  what  he  really  conquered  was  the   Principality,  as 
distinct  from  the  Marches,  which  were  already  held  by  his  lords. 
His  policy  was  different  in  the  two  divisions  of  the  country.  The 
Principality,  though  not  incorporated  with  England,  was  made  a 
dependency  of  the  English  Crown,  and  received  from  the  King  the 
English  system  of  local  government,  modified  by  the  retention  of 
some  native  customs,  while  in  the  Marches  the  Lords  Marcher 
were  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  their  jurisdictions.  The 
treatment  of  Edward's  dealings  with  Scotland  strikes  us  as  rather 
■thin.    Mr.  Tout  seems  to  us  to  pass  too  lightly  over  some  points 
of  the  highest  importance,  such  as  the  grounds  of  the  King's 
claim  to  feudal  sovereignty  and  his  subsequent  conduct  towards 
John  Balliol.   The  arrangement  of  his  volume  has  prevented  him 
from  exhibiting  the  King's  relations  with  Scotland  in  one  unbroken 
picture.  He  has  in  this  part  of  his  work  been  somewhat  hampered 
'by  the  sequence  of  events,  though  in  a  book  of  this  kind  chrono- 
logical order  should  be  made  wholly  subservient  to  the  working 
out  of  a  complete  examination  of  each  side  of  the  author's  sub- 
ject.   If  Mr.  Tout  had  followed  out  this  principle,  he  would  no 
doubt  have  given  us  a  more  interesting  account  of  Edward's 
legislation  than  he  has  done  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  it.  With 
what  he  says  there  we  have,  as  far  as  it  goes,  no  fault  to  find ;  he 
has  explained  plainly  and  accurately  the  character  and  effects  of 
the  principal  statutes  of  the  reign,  but  instead  of  first  of  all 
laying  before  us  the  needs  of  the  country,  and  then  showing  how 
far  in  each  case  these  needs  were  fulfilled  by  the  King's  legis- 
lative efforts,  he  has  been  content  to  take  the  statutes  as  they 
came  in  order  of  time,  and  has  accordingly  made  this  section 
of  his  work  unnecessarily  dull,  though  at  the  same  time  he 
has,  in  rather  a  wooden  fashion  it  is  true,  given  his  readers 
an  intelligent  and  thoughtful  review  of  each  of  the  famous 
laws  which  caused  the  King  to  be  called  the  English  Justinian. 
When  he  comes  to  that  which  is  the  highest  distinction  of  the 
reign,  the  development  of  the  system  of  Parliamentary  estates,  he 
leaves  very  little  to  bo  desired  in  his  work.    He  compares  the 
King's  Parliament  of  1295  with  that  summoned  at  the  dictation 
of  Simon  de  Montfort  ;  and  shows  how  Edward,  whilo  following 
the  line  marked  out  by  the  Earl,  made  a  decided  advance  in  the 


same  direction.  During  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign  Edward 
seems  to  have  been  feeling  his  way  towards  his  grand  constitu- 
tional achievement,  calling  together  a  series  of  anomalous 
assemblies,  each  composed,  as  it  would  seem,  so  as  best  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  the  moment,  until  at  last  in  a  period  of 
crisis  he  determined  to  seek  the  support  of  the  nation  at  large. 
In  this  chapter  we  have  only  to  wish  that  the  relation  between 
the  spiritual  assemblies  of  the  clergy  and  their  place  as  an  estate 
of  the  realm,  and  indeed  that  the  whole  subject  of  the  clerical 
estate  in  Parliament,  had  been  treated  more  fully.  As  it  is,  the 
reader  is  left  to  guess  why  abbots  should  have  sat  with  bishops 
and  barons,  and  will,  we  think,  be  led  to  suppose  that  all  abbots 
did  so.  The  constitutional  struggles  of  the  later  years  of  Edward's 
reign  seem  to  us  to  be  somewhat  slurred  over,  and  there  appears 
some  reason  to  think  that  Mr.  Tout  found,  as  he  drew  near  to  the 
end  of  his  allotted  number  of  pages,  that  he  had  left  himself  too 
little  room  for  what  he  had  to  say.  One  omission  is  unpardon- 
able in  our  eyes ;  he  has  not  attempted  at  the  end  of  his  volume 
to  write  any  general  summary  and  criticism  of  Edward's  work,  to 
show  how  far  he  exhibited  in  his  policy  the  traits  of  character 
attributed  to  him  in  an  earlier  chapter,  to  point  out  the  extent  to 
which  his  aims  and  achievements  have  been  justified  by  later 
events,  or  to  assign  to  him  and  to  his  reign  their  proper  places  in 
the  life  and  progress  of  the  nation. 


NOVELS.* 

fT^HE  story  of  Gerald  Legh's  ill-assorted  marriage,  together 
with  other  stories  and  events  associated  with  it  in  a  dependent 
or  an  independent  way,  is  told  throughout  in  the  speech  of  a  certain 
Miss  Carry  Fletcher,  a  not-young  lady  with  a  special  taste  for 
matchmaking  and  for  controlling  events  and  people  generally. 
There  is  a  decided  ability  in  the  way  in  which  the  character  of 
this  lady  is  suggested  throughout  the  book,  and  nowhere  is  there 
a  jarring  note  ;  had  there  been,  it  would  have  manifested  itself 
in  that  quality  whence  tedium  springs.  For  the  book  is  long  by 
comparison  with  the  multitude  and  magnitude  of  its  incidents ; 
and  prolixity  can  easily  become  a  deterrent  quality  to  a  reader. 
There  is,  perhaps,  throughout  too  much  small  talk  of  a  "  society  " 
kind ;  the  genre  of  a  work  of  literary  art  is  not  improved  by  the 
interpolation  of  names  and  places  and  events  purely  accidental 
and  in  no  way  bearing  on  the  story  which  is  being  told.  Gerald 
Legh,  who  is  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  country  squire,  is  not  either 
a  pleasing  or  interesting  character,  except  to  his  self-constituted 
extra  mother ;  for  Miss  Fletcher  has  adopted  towards  him  from 
the  earliest  times  of  his  being  some  such  voluntary  kind  of  quasi- 
relationship.  He  is  selfish  and  undecided,  and  consequently  as 
weak  as  water.  After  a  considerable  deal  of  friction  in  his  home 
life,  he  goes  for  a  year  or  two  travelling  with  his  friend  Sir  Evan 
Fleetwood,  a  much  more  robust  and  manly  character  than  him- 
self. In  the  course  of  their  wanderings  Gerald  falls  in  love  with 
a  young  lady  who  is  described  as  peculiarly  attractive,  but  in  whom 
is  discovered,  through  a  casual  picture  made  by  a  rising  young 
painter,  a  person  having  presumably  questionable  associates.  Sir 
Evan  and  Miss  Fletcher  both  use  their  deterring  powers,  and  so 
arrange  matters  that  Alix  Browne  is  finally  separated  from  her 
lover  before  any  actual  engagement  has  taken  place.  Two  mar- 
riages are  then  arranged.  Sir  Evan  marries  Legh's  charming 
sister,  Dorothy,  and  from  this  union  comes  nothing  but  sweetness 
and  happiness.  Gerald  marries  Sir  Evan's  sister,  Mamia,  a  young 
lady  of  considerable  means,  devoid  of  personal  prepossessions,  and 
generally  a  "  crank  "  of  the  first  water.  She  and  Gerald  do  not 
manage  to  hit  it  off,  and  matters  go  gradually  with  them  from 
bad  to  worse.  Here  is  perhaps  the  weakest  part  of  the  book  ; 
for  the  author  at  the  start  conveys  the  idea  that  Mamia  is 
rather  a  pleasing  person,  and  when,  later  on,  strange  repellent 
qualities  manifest  themselves,  the  drawing  of  the  character 
resembles  rather  caricature  than  character.  In  the  end  Mamia 
is  described  as  little  less  than  a  sort  of  eccentric  idiot  who 
dresses  queerly  and  weakens  her  seemingly  feeble  intellects  by  & 
ridiculous  amount  of  early  church-going,  till  finally  we  leave  her 
attached  to  a  sort  of  cold-blooded  sisterhood  of  some  semi-reli- 
gious sort.     Gerald  goes  from  one  point  of  suggested  evil  to 
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another,  till  at  last  an  attachment  to  another  man's  wife  marks 
his  withdrawal  from  the  scene.  In  the  meantime,  by  a  series  of 
incidents  and  meetings,  told  with  a  perilously  near  approach  to 
tediousness,  Miss  Fletcher  meets  Alix,  now  happily  married  to  a 
Northern  ironmaster,  and  finds  that  the  strange  companionship  in 
which  she  was  found  by  the  painter  was  due  to  the  unexpected 
madness  of  the  French  governess  to  whose  care  in  Paris  she  had 
been  entrusted.  The  explanation  is  much  too  laboured;  and 
does  not  convey  the  requisite  idea  of  sincerity ;  and  the  author 
will  do  well,  in  her  next  novel,  not  to  work  with  such  a  clumsy 
piece  of  mechanism.  Alix  is  left  in  her  peaceful  home,  a  gem  in 
proper  setting.  There  are  minor  episodes  in  the  book  which  are 
in  some  way  brought  into  the  corpus  of  the  story,  though  here 
and  there  the  connecting  links  are  not  of  artistic  workmanship. 
For  instance,  the  mad  governess  is  matched  by  a  mad  tutor, 
leaving  one  under  a  painful  impression  that  education  in  the 
French  tongue  is  accompanied  with  special  dangers,  which  not 
even  the  discovered  family  connexion  between  these  afflicted 
expositors  can  dissipate.  The  style  and  writing  of  the  book  are  good. 

Emmett  Bonlore  affords  the  occasion  for  a  protest  against  a 
pernicious  system  of  spelling  which  is  beginning  to  become 
apparent  in  certain  presumably  English-printed  books.  The  work 
is  issued  with  the  imprint  of  the  high-class  firm  of  Sampson  Low  & 
Marston,  with  only  the  warning  of  protection  "Copyright,  1891. 
By  Opie  P.  Eead.  All  rights  reserved,"  and  without  printer's 
name.  And  yet  all  through  the  book  we  find  such  doubtful 
spelling  as  "  skillful,"  "  fulfillment,"  and  such  bad  (judged  by  the 
British  standard)  spelling  as  "  parlor,"  "plow,"  "meager,"  "center," 
"  offense,"  &c.  This  evil  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  protective 
laws  of  the  United  States  in  favour  of  printing  make  it  often 
commercially  advisable  to  set  up  types  in  America  and  print  in 
England  from  the  stereo  plates  taken  from  them.  The  protec- 
tive law  may  or  may  not  be  all  right  for  printers,  but  it  must 
certainly  not  be  allowed,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  corrupt 
the  English  language.  British  publishers  should,  in  some 
shape,  be  guardians  of  the  purity  of  letters,  and  we  commend 
to  Mr.  Marston,  who  is  himself  an  author  of  no  mean  talent, 
the  advisability  of  adopting  English  spelling  for  English 
editions,  even  if  these  have  to  be  produced  in  America.  The 
story  of  Emmett  Bonlore  is  fixed  in  a  little  town,  or  rather 
village,  in  Texas,  and  treats  of  the  development  of  an  independent 
newspaper  produced  by  the  hero  who  gives  the  name  to  the  book. 
A  good  many  incidents  are  treated  of;  but  none  of  them  seem 
to  come  home  to  the  reader  as  realities,  and  the  sentiment  is 
of  a  somewhat  invertebrate  kind,  or  possibly  more  feminine  than 
masculine.  Very  many  characters  are  introduced,  being  in 
nearly  all  cases  described,  or  rather  inventoried,  with  an  annoying 
persistence  of  detail.  A  few  of  these  persons  are  interesting 
enough,  and  have  in  their  conversation  a  quaintness  which  is  now 
and  then  excellent.  One  office-seeker  of  the  American-politician 
pattern,  with  whom  hope  and  self-belief  are  conditions  antecedent 
to  existence,  thus  announces  himself: — "I'll  bet  you  never  heard 
a  man  say  that  John  McAmle  is  a  coward.  Maybe  a  little  shaky 
when  the  rules  of  gospel  morality  and  high-headed,  horse-snort 
politeness  are  brought  down ;  but  put  your  muddy  feet  on  my 
coat-tails,  and  if  you  don't  find  me  circulating  like  a  saw,  I'll 
give  you  a  cut-throat  mortgage  on  the  last  pair  of  britches  that 
hangs  behind  the  door.  That's  the  kind  of  man  John  McAmle 
is."  Throughout  the  book  there  is  a  certain  unconvincing  small- 
ness  ;  the  good  qualities  which  are  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the 
various  personages  are  seldom  justified  by  their  words  or  acts, 
and  the  objects  which  all  appear  to  aim  at  are  more  or  less  paltry. 
These  weaknesses,  combined  with  an  unnecessary  prolixity  and  a 
tendency  to  repetition  of  acts,  of  words,  of  situations,  and  of 
motives,  convey  the  idea  that  the  author  is  working  on  too  broad 
a  canvas,  that  he  would  do  better  to  tell  such  a  story  as  is  here 
told  within  a  very  much  shorter  space.  The  local  colour,  the 
slang  of  the  printing-office,  and  the  experiences  of  unsuccessful 
efforts  made  known  throughout  the  book,  would  form  an  excellent 
base  for  the  production  of  less  ambitious  work.  Here  and  there 
are  manifest  breaches  of  good  taste  and  of  good  grammar  which 
the  author  would  do  well  not  to  allow  in  another  story.  For 
instance,  Miss  Delia  Kennelbrue  is  represented  as  brought  up  in 
the  aristocratic  ideas  of  an  old  Virginian  society,  and  yet  she 
makes  the  following  rejoinder  to  a  certain  Mr.  Gilfrey,  whom 
she  thinks  to  be  an  expectant  lover,  but  who  afterwards  turns  out 
to  be  her  own  father.  "  I  ought  to  spit  in  your  face  !  You  in- 
significant puppy,  1  despise  you  ! "  By  "  adherence  to  an  old 
megrim  "  the  author  means  in  accordance  with  an  old  habit  or 
custom.  "  When  he  passed  out  she  kissed  her  hand,  waived  it 
at  him,  and  ran  into  the  house  "  exhibits  an  archaism  which  is, 
to  say  the  least,  not  common. 

In  A  Change  of  Air  a  certain  Dale  Bannister,  who  has  suddenly 
leaped  per  saltum  as  a  poet  into  public  favour,  takes  a  country 


house  with  the  largest  and  most  Socialistic  intentions  of  benefiting 
his  little  circle  of  friends  and  of  getting  proper  leisure  and 
atmosphere  through  which  to  achieve  further  distinction.  It  would 
be  strange  if  his  success  had  not  given  Mr.  Bannister  a  pretty  good 
opinion  of  himself  and  his  importance  in  the  world,  for  his  re- 
volutionary poems,  "  The  Clarion,"  "  Sluggards,"  and  "  The 
Hypocrite's  Heaven,"  have  seemingly  given  him  a  place  in  the 
world  of  letters  which  even  Tennyson's  splendid  work  of  sixty 
years  was  hardly  able  to  achieve.  Publisher  seemed  to  vie  with 
publisher  to  get  his  patronage  in  a  manner  which  would  make- 
the  great  houses  of  Murray  or  Macmillan  open  their  eyes ;  and 
naturally  wealth  comes  pouring  in  as  in  the  dream  of  a  hungry  Fleet 
Street  minor  poet.  But  with  his  access  of  comparative  wealth 
Mr.  Bannister  finds  a  new  horizon  and  begins  to  feel  the 
attractive  power  of  local  influence.  At  first  he  lives  in  a  kind 
of  exalted  Bohemianism — self-glorification  with  a  sufficiency  of 
food — and  the  incense  necessary  for  the  perfect  happiness  of  poetic 
genius  is  burned  at  the  altar  of  his  vanity  by  the  local  doctor, 
who  is  a  rabid  Socialist,  and  who  has  worshipped  from  afar  the 
luridness  of  the  poet's  imagery.  The  Squire's  daughter,  however, 
enters  upon  the  scene,  and  from  that  moment  the  poet  begins  to 
neglect  his  friends,  more  especially  a  young  lady  visitor  at  his 
house,  the  daughter  of  his  old  landlady,  who  has  come  on  a 
protracted  visit.  This  girl,  Nellie  Hodge,  manifestly  loves 
Bannister,  and  it  is  understood  amongst  their  friends  that  they 
are  to  make  a  match  of  it ;  but  Miss  Delane  is  personally  more 
attractive,  and  her  position  in  the  social  world  is  much  more 
attractive  to  the  Republican  poet.  So,  little  by  little,  he  sheds 
his  Socialistic  ideas,  and  in  the  end  consents  to  write  an  ode  of 
welcome  to  a  Royal  Prince  who  is  visiting  Denborough.  The 
person  who  takes  this  volte-face  most  to  heart  is  the  Doctor,  who 
straightway  becomes  insane,  and,  after  ruining  himself  in  buying 
whole  editions  of  Bannister's  poems  in  order  to  flood  the  town 
windows  with  them,  attempts  to  murder  the  author.  From  this 
danger  he  is  rescued  by  Miss  Hodge,  the  other  young  lady,  Miss 
Delane,  his  affianced,  looking  on  but  too  frightened  to  scream  out 
even  to  give  him  warning  of  the  assassin.  After  some  lugubrious 
chapters,  in  which  Miss  Delane  sentimentally  mourns  her  un- 
fitness to  be  the  bride  of  him  whom  she  failed  to  warn,  matters 
are  more  or  less  satisfactorily  settled  for  the  reader  by  the 
medium  of  a  somewhat  incomprehensible  dream.  Altogether,, 
though  the  book  is  brightly  written  and  has  some  fairly  good 
passages,  it  has  not  any  distinctive  worth. 

Mr.  Tommy  Dove,  like  Emmett  Bonlore,  bears  internal  evidence 
of  its  American  type-setting.  Even  the  imprint  of  Longmans 
on  the  title-page  cannot  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  want  of  a 
printer's  name,  and  of  such  spelling  as  "  parlor,"  "  traveling 
dress,"  "  offense,"  or  "  subtile."  There  are  five  stories  in  the 
volume,  the  locality  of  all  being  American,  and  there  is  evident 
from  first  to  last  some  of  that  general  discontent  which  Taine- 
calls  le  mal  du  siecle,  and  which  finds  its  theatrical  prophet  in- 
Henrik  Ibsen.  The  sadness  throughout  is  not  pleasant  sadness — 
not  provocative  of  "  the  river  in  the  eye "  which  is  sometimes 
a  mark  of  a  sadness  which  is  based  on  hope.  The  tragedy  of 
the  stories  —  be  the  same  complete  as  in  "  The  Face  on  the 
Wall "  or  "  At  Whose  Door  ? "  where  death  closes  the  per- 
turbed spirits,  or  only  suggestive  of  after  suffering  of  a  nega- 
tive kind,  as  in  the  other  tales — is,  or  at  least  seems,  somehow 
on  a  sordid  basis.  Mr.  Tommy  Dove  is  a  bashful  chemist  in 
a  little  village  whose  summer  freshness  is  heavily  paid  for  by 
its  winter  desolation.  He  has  until  recently  been  under  the- 
influence  of  a  dominant  mother,  and  finds  the  personal  freedom 
which  has  come  to  him  through  her  death  monotonous  and 
trying.  To  the  village  comes  its  local  grandee,  with  his  delicate 
wife  and  unruly  children,  and  the  children's  aunt,  one  of  those 
sweet-natured,  self-sacrificing  women  whose  personal  prospects- 
are  so  often  blighted  by  the  selfish  demands  of  their  relations. 
Tommy  Dove,  whose  sympathies  and  affections  have  seemingly 
rested  hitherto  content  with  his  garden,  finds  in  Miss  Jane 
something  a  degree  more  attractive  than  his  flowers,  and  pro- 
ceeds straightway  to  extend  to  her  a  larger  measure  of  the 
same  affection  which  he  has  for  them.  Miss  Jane,  after  a  little- 
wrestling  with  her  own  spirit  on  the  subject,  finds  that  she 
reciprocates  in  a  sort  of  negative  manner  his  feeling,  despite  the 
flouts  and  jeers  of  her  peculiarly  offensive  little  niece.  Matters 
go  on  in  a  quiet  sort  of  way  until  the  "  Fall,"  when  Tommy  Dove, 
knowing  that  the  family  will  not  be  likely  to  return  for  some 
years,  and  getting  accordingly  more  anxious  as  to  the  result  of 
his  suit,  begins  to  take  more  active  measures.  Things  are  not 
made  easy  for  him  by  Miss  Jane's  brother,  Mr.  Temple,  who 
makes  a  cruel  use  of  his  shyness,  and  practically  orders  him  from 
the  house.  Jane  makes  a  dove-like  remonstrance,  and  tries  to 
make  matters  more  pleasant  for  the  timid  apothecary  ;  but  she 
is  too  much  in  the  same  vein  herself,  and  the  little  man  feels 
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that  the  kindest  thing  he  can  do  is  to  go  away  from  the  place. 
This  he  does  in  a  miserable,  melancholy  way,  uncheered  by  a 
single  ray  of  light  of  any  kind,  for  even  the  fates  seem  against 
him,  and  the  little  sentimental  efforts  of  both  lovers  fail  to 
become  known.  "  The  Face  on  the  Wall "  is  another  sad 
■history,  but  struck  on  a  more  tragic  note.  Annie  Murray,  one 
•of  five  sisters,  by  afflux  of  time  arrived  at  the  stage  of  recog- 
nized old-maidenhood,  marries  a  painter,  one  Paul  Calkins, 
with  a  tendency  towards  drink.  The  man  is  a  gambler  and 
a  wastrel,  but  has  one  clear  spot  in  his  artistic  soul,  and 
this  is  evidenced  by  a  secret  work — a  Madonna — into  which, 
year  after  year,  he  puts  the  entire  strength  of  his  genius. 
In  a  moment  of  passion  he  commits  a  murder,  and  then,  as 
some  form  of  atonement,  destroys  his  painting  and  kills  him- 
self. The  painfulness  of  this  story  is  matched  by  another,  "  At 
Whose  Door  ? "  in  which  a  passionate  young  woman,  who  has 
defied  the  restraint  of  her  uncle  and  aunt,  who  stand  to  her  in 
loco  jiareniis,  and  committed  the  iniquity  of  going  to  the  theatre, 
determines  to  commit  suicide.  Her  heart  fails  her  at  the 
last ;  but  she  is  killed  by  accident  whilst  trying  to  escape 
from  the  doom  which  she  had  courted.  "Elizabeth"  is  another 
of  those  dreary  stories  of  a  reticent  woman's  affection  which  ends 
in  disappointment.  These  studies  in  the  morbidity  of  imperfect 
natures  would  be  more  harrowing  if  the  patience  of  readers  were 
greater  ;  but  nature  has  her  own  anodynes,  and  when — in  fiction 
or  in  fact — persons  are  either  perversely  or  weakly  blind  to 
matters  where,  if  ever,  some  measure  of  common-sense  and  of  the 
action  which  it  necessitates  are  implied,  they  forfeit  the  pity 
which  might  otherwise  be  their  due.  "A  Fourth-class  Appoint- 
ment "  is  in  some  ways  the  best  of  the  series  of  stories,  though  it, 
too,  is  written  in  that  minor  key  which  is  so  saddening.  Two 
elderly  women,  a  mother  and  daughter,  hold  the  post-office  in  a 
little  "way-back"  village  or  hamlet.  They  have  a  touchingly 
absurd  belief  in  the  importance  of  their  post,  which  was  given  to 
them  "after  the  war"  wherein  the  husband  of  the  one  and  the 
father  of  the  other  was  killed.  Their  life  is  very  poor,  and  their  in- 
terests painfully  narrow  ;  the  paint  of  the  door  of  the  office,  and 
the  decoration  of  a  grave  where  a  possible  suitor  of  Mandy  was 
buried,  seemed  to  be  the  chief  centres  of  their  interest.  By  the 
turn  of  the  political  wheel,  accelerated  by  the  non-delivery  of  a 
certain  important  letter  to  a  local  potentate,  the  women  are  de- 
prived of  their  post ;  but  the  new  comer,  a  genial,  if  uninterest- 
ing, person  proposes,  as  the  sole  way  out  of  the  difficulty  of  their 
circumstances,  to  marry  the  younger  woman.  The  end  is  not 
cheeriDg,  and  the  dark  cloud  seems  at  the  end  to  still  hang 
overhead. 

Sis  Heart  to  Win  is  the  story  of  a  girl  who  marries  a  man  a 
good  deal  older  than  herself,  whom  she  had  known  first  when 
she  was  a  little  girl,  and  he  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  the 
regulation  pattern  of  beautiful,  voluptuous,  heartless  woman. 
When  Dorian  Keith  was  jilted  by  the  beautiful  Esther  Fairfax, 
Mollie  Cunningham  tried  to  console  him  in  her  childish  way, 
and  the  beginning  of  a  train  of  emotions  was  then  laid,  which 
resulted  later  on  in  his  offering  to  marry  Mollie,  though  he 
told  her  bluntly  that  he  did  not  love  her — "  that  he  had  loved 
once  and  that  henceforth,  &c." — after  the  regulation  pattern 
of  baffled  lovers'  bitter  rhapsodies.  What  either  party  saw 
attractive  in  the  other  is  the  author's  secret,  for  nowhere 
throughout  the  story  does  Dorian  Keith  exhibit  himself  in  any 
lovable  manner,  whilst  Mollie  is  one  of  those  negative  people 
— patient  up  to  a  certain  point — who  in  life's  race  usually  get 
"  left."  Things  do  not  go  well  with  the  married  pair,  for  Esther, 
now  separated  from  her  husband,  turns  up  in  Dorian's  home,  and 
in  defiance  of  all  probability — almost  of  all  possibility — begins  to 
make  love  to  her  old  flame,  under  his  wife's  very  nose.  Dorian 
naturally  finds  all  the  old  flame,  which  was  only  latent,  burn  up 
within  him  again,  and  but  for  a  fortunate  accident,  whereby 
Esther  is  thrown  from  a  pony  carriage  and  killed,  no  one  can  say 
to  what  lengths  matters  might  have  gone.  One  would  expect 
that  after  this  Mollie  might  have  a  chance;  but  no!  Dorian, 
though  he  does  not  love  her,  can  be  jealous,  and  a  row  of  a 
serious  kind  takes  place  Apropos  of  a  stolen  visit  by  Mollie  to  her 
cousin,  who  has  married  secretly  a  sort  of  ne'er-do  well.  Dorian, 
having  hitherto  lived  in  a  sort  of  crystal-palace  of  his  own,  puts 
the  worst  construction  on  his  wife's  visit  to  a  glass-house,  and 
Mollie,  resenting  the  soft  impeachment,  tells  him  that  "  hitherto 
she  has  loved  him,  but  now  her  love  is  dead,  &c."  Certainly 
''Curtis  Yorke's  ideas  regarding  matrimonial  relations  are  of  a 
primitive  order.  It  is  emphasized  throughout  that  Dorian  does 
not  love  his  wife ;  indeed,  he  himself  is  always  harping  on  that 
mouldered  string  in  a  way  to  make  the  blood  of  the  very 
sweetest  of  women  boil.  Matters  go  from  bad  to  worse. 
Dorian's  father's  bank  breaks,  and  Dorian  himself  is  obliged  to 
tramp  London  in  search  of  work,  with  the  result  that  rheumatic 


fever  lays  him  low  just  as  he  has  obtained  a  situation  which 
promises  the  barest  sustenance.  The  result,  however,  is  a  good 
one;  for,  after  descending  into  deeper  depths  of  bitterness  of 
spirit  and  tasting  of  the  dregs  of  poverty,  Dorian  finds  at  last 
that  he  loves  his  wife,  who  is  very  well  content  to  accept  poverty 
and  all  else  when  her  husband,  who  may  have  been  reading  The 
Master  Builder,  takes  a  hint  which  reaches  even  his  dull  nature. 
The  result  is  thus  described : — "  Holding  her  more  tightly  to  him, 
he  bent  her  head  gently  backward  ;  and  she  turned  from  white  to 
red  as  his  lips  sought  hers  passionately,  and  lingered  there." 
Thus  Mollie  was  satisfied,  and  the  author  finishes  with  a  sort  of 
innocent  parody  of  the  close  of  The  Story  of  an  African  Farm  : — 
"  But  Mollie  knew  that  at  last — at  long,  long  last — her  husband's 
heart  was  won,  and  Mollie  thought  it  worth  the  winning."  In 
this  innocent  and  purely  harmless  conceit  we  leave  her. 

If  The  Winning  of  May  were  not  by  the  author  of  Dr.  Edith 
Romney,  we  should  have  said  that  it  was  a  first  attempt  at 
writing  on  the  part  of  the  author,  the  language,  especially  in 
the  first  volume,  being  so  stiff  and  stilted  as  to  sustain  the 
idea.    The  heroine,  May  Leslie,  is  the  orphan  daughter  of  a 
clergyman   who  undermines   his   health    by  overtaxing  his 
strength — a  matter  which  renders  him  unduly  susceptible  to 
the  climate  ;  "  the  bleakness  of  Dereborough  aided  the  shatter- 
ing effects  of  unremitting  exertion."    Mr.  Leslie  cannot  afford 
to  keep  a  curate,  and,  as   the  writer  puts  it,  "could  not 
take  for  the  relieving  of  his  own  health  the  money  to  provide 
spiritual  tendance  for  these  souls."    So  the  self-denial  ended 
in  his  dying,  leaving  a  wife  and  an  only  child.    Mrs.  Leslie 
soon  follows  her  husband  to  the  grave,  and  May  is  left  to  fight 
the  battle  of  life  alone.    She  is  a  novelist,  and  takes  dingy 
lodgings  in  Fulham  Iload  in  which  to  follow  her  craft.    One  day 
she  meets  accidentally  with  a  friend  of  her  youth,  a  certain 
Mrs.  Allingham,  who  has  married  a  wealthy  widower  with  an 
only  daughter,  Ernestine.    Through  the  Allinghams  May  meets 
with  the  Beresfords.    Mr.  Beresford  is  very  rich,  and  a  great  art 
patron,  and  is  described  as  being  of  brilliant  parts,  but  slightly 
deformed,  the  deformity  entailing  his  wearing  a  cloak  with  folds 
carefully  arranged  to  conceal  his  affliction.     Despite  his  de- 
formity, however,  he  seems  irresistible  to  May  and  Ernestine, 
both  of  whom  fall  in  love  with  him.    For  a  while  he  returns 
Ernestine's  love,  and  the  reader  is  puzzled  to  know  why  .he  did 
not  marry  her,  as  she  is  really  the  most  charming  and  naturally 
drawn  character  in  the  book.    Mr.  Beresford  has  a  beautiful 
sister,  Imogen,  and  it  must  strike  the  reader  what  an  unhappy 
pair  the  brother  and  sister  must  have  been — so  proud,  so  sensi- 
tive, always  on  their  guard  against  onlookers.    For  instance,  the 
author,  speaking  of  Imogen,  says: — "She  walked  draggingly, 
there  was  no  one  to  see  her — she  might  be  off  her  guard."  Mr. 
Beresford  has  a  nephew,  Mr.  Edgar  Fanshawe,  who  is  described 
as  being  "  exquisitely  uneasy  " ;  but  he  is  only  introduced  to  give 
May  an  excuse  for  acting  the  heroine  towards  his  uncle,  who  is 
accused  of  having  murdered  him.     May  comes  forward  and 
proves  that  Beresford  was  with  her  at  the  time  that  the  murder 
was   committed,   thereby   compromising  herself,  and  obliging 
Beresford  to  save  his  "  delicate  honour  "  by  proposing  marriage 
to  her.    There  seems  to  be  some  want  of  differentiation  in  the 
style  of  language  of  the  various  characters.    Thus  the  speech  of  a 
village  girl  with  whom  Mr.  Edgar  Fanshawe  has  been  carrying 
on  a  low  intrigue  is  described  as  given  "with  a  lofty  air  of 
profundity  that  had  a  puzzling  effect  of  conclusiveness,"  which 
is  only  equalled  by  Hey  wood,  Mr.  Beresford's  valet,  who  "had 
a  momentary  suspicion,  one  of  the  fugitive  gleams  which  are 
too  vague  to  arrest  the  mind  in  the  stress  of  preoccupation, 
but  which  seem  to  hold  a  smouldering  fire  that  will  at  the 
ignition  of  some  later  crisis  add  illumining  and  convincing." 
The  story  practically  ends  in  the  second  volume ;  but  we  are 
treated  to  a  third  and  much-spun-out  one,  full  of  irritating 
descriptions  of  the  pride  and  exclusiveness  of  the  Beresfords. 
However,  in  the  end  the  pride  of  the  Beresfords  is  chastened. 
Mr.  Beresford  overcomes  his  weakness  and  indulges  in  the  "  sad 
freedom  of  apathetic  acquiescence  in  renunciation."    The  rare 
personal  charm,  delicacy,  and  cultivation  of  the  Beresfords  are 
so  insisted  on  by  the  author,  although  there  are  few  traces  of 
these  gifts  in  their  actions  and  conversation,  that  it  is  consoling 
to  find  that  Imogen  is  sufficiently  human  to  catch  cold  like  an 
ordinary  mortal.    May,  in  one  scene  with  Beresford,  suffers  from 
"  painfully  vivid  consciousness  which  loads  the  air  with  con- 
straint."   There  are  in  the  book  other  characters  as  well  as  those 
already   mentioned — namely,  Mr.   Beresford's   secretary,  who 
threatens  many  a  time  and  oft  to  be  avenged  on  Imogen  for  his 
unrequited  love,  and  an  uncle   of  May's,  who   indulges  in 
"  avuncular  emotions,"  whatever  these  may  be ;  but  we  leave  it 
to  the  reader  to  make  their  acquaintance  for  himself. 
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SEEN  IN  THREE  DATS.* 

MR.  EDWIN  ELLIS'S  Seen  in  Three  Days  is  an  unusual 
and  interesting  production  :  not  less  so  because  its  principle 
may  give  a  certain  pause  of  alarm  to  the  critic  who  looks  before 
and  after,  aDd  observes  that  it  is  part  of  a  "  series."  Mr.  Ellis's 
devotion  to  Blake,  and  the  extent  to  which  he  had  schooled  him- 
self to  that  artist,  were  already  known  even  before  his  edition  of 
the  poet-painter,  the  most  remarkable  evidence  of  it  being  Fate 
in  Arcadia.  Then  came  the  edition  itself.  And  now  we  have  a 
large  quarto  volume,  apparently  to  be  followed  by  others,  in 
which  Mr.  Ellis  launches  out  as  seer-singer-sketcher,  on  what  we 
feel  it  to  be  slightly  profane  to  describe  as  his  own  hook.  The 
work  consists  of  fifty-nine  large  plates,  in  which  text  and  illustra- 
tions are  written,  tinted,  and  drawn  by  the  author,  we  presume 
with  the  aid  of  some  process  of  photo-lithography,  Mr.  Ellis  not 
having  yet  ventured  on  Blake's  famous  (but  not  invariable) 
method  of  copper-plate  prints  afterwards  coloured  by  hand.  It 
is  given  as,  and  any  tolerably  fertile  dreamer  will  readily  accept 
it  as,  a  faithful  record  of  choses  vues  in  "  the  gulfs  of  sleep." 

The  text,  however,  differs  from  the  greater  part  of  Blake's  own 
work,  in  being  not  apocalyptic  rhythmed  prose,  but  ordinary  blank 
verse,  and  it  differs  from  the  whole  of  that  work  in  containing  no 
stock  personnel  of  apocalyptic  characters.  Blank  verse  has  been 
described  as  at  once  the  easiest  and  the  hardest  medium  of 
literary  composition.  A  very  little  original  gift,  assisted  by  due 
study  and  due  practice,  will  enable  "  almost  any  man  To  reel  it 
off  by  miles  together,"  as  the  satirist  observes,  so  that  it  shall  not 
be  wholly  contemptible,  nor  yet  in  any  way  distinct  poetry. 
To  do  really  consummate  work  in  it  takes  a  Shakspeare  or  a 
Wilton,  a  Shelley  or  a  Tennyson.  Mr.  Ellis  is,  perhaps,  nearer  to 
the  former  class  than  the  latter;  but  he  has  some  excellent 
passages.  This,  for  instance,  which  occurs  soon  after  the  begin- 
ning, and  describes  the  corporeal  likeness  of  his  dream,  is,  to  say 
the  least,  very  pretty : — 

Three  moons  had  made  her  beauty.    The  sea  moon 

Had  given  the  gleam  in  darkness  to  her  eyes. 

The  moon  that  drives  the  milky  flocks  had  woven 

Of  whiter  mist  than  theirs  the  slender  breast 

Through  which  her  childhood  shone.    The  morning  moon 

That  looks  on  sunrise  taught  her  wind-blown  hair 

The  tender  secret  of  its  dewy  gold. 

From  these  three  moons  as  out  of  three  clear  cups 

My  heart's  thirst  drank  her  presence. 

Here  is  another  passage  which  will  show  not  only  Mr.  Ellis's 
facture  of  verse,  but  the  kind  of  symbolic  vision  which,  linked 
rather  loosely,  makes  the  stuff  and  substance  of  his  poem  : — 

From  this  sight 
Turning,  I  saw,  far  down  beside  the  sea, 
The  eternal  contrary.    A  kneeling1  man 
Thrust  in  the  breast  of  a  white  silent  maid 
A  winged  spear,  and  stood  released  from  her, 
But  with  defeat  in  sacrifice,  for  now 
He  saved  himself  to  die  for  death  alone, 
Who  might  have  died  for  her.    She  had  asked  his  eyes. 
She  wanted  them  to  play  with.    He  refused. 
This  was  the  spear.    She  died.    The  spear  had  wings. 
And  yet  I  saw  her  sister  ask  the  eagle 
To  give  away  his  wings.    He  gave.    He  died. 

Who  dares  to  blame  the  red  lips  of  the  maid 
For  asking  gifts  ?    Why  did  God  make  the  world, 
If  not  as  gifc-house  for  a  maid  ?    What  else 
Should  an  eagle  dare  to  give  except  his  wing? 
He  tore  it  off  with  his  own  beak,  and  turned, 
■Only  to  see  it  not  where  now  it  dragged, 
And  would  not  rise  when  bound  upon  her  hair. 
While  down  the  cliff  path,  binding  it,  she  came, 
And,  as  it  fell  and  stained  her,  said  some  word 
Contemptuous  of  the  eagle.    Then  his  beak 
Delved  in  his  heart,  and  planted  silence  there. 

She  still  ran  down  muttering  the  short  quick  words, 
Angry  a  little  even  with  herself, 
But  much  with  him. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Ellis's  symbolism  is  not  difficult  of  inter- 
pretation, and  that  it  is  on  the  whole  true  enough,  if  a  little 
sweeping.  Some  other  passages  would  be  worth  quoting  if  we 
had  room,  such  as  that  in  which  Time  brings  not  roses,  but  snakes, 
to  three  little  maids,  who  are  voyaging  in  a  very  nice  yacht 
without  (apparently)  any  crew  ;  and  that  in  which  a  cheery 
ploughman,  turning  up  a  skull  with  his  plough,  and  requested 
by  a  woman  to  "  Tread  lightly,  seeing  that  this,  too,  was  a  man," 
retorts  that  if  so,  he  ploughed,  too,  in  his  time.  Opinions,  or 
rather  tastes,  will  of  course  differ  as  to  the  necessity  or  the 
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value  of  parables  such  as  these ;  though,  no  doubt,  taking  them 
as  Mr.  Ellis's  actual  visions,  there  is  no  reason  for  discussing 
either  question.  The  symbolic  apocalypse  is  a  literary  form  of 
the  oldest;  it  asserts  itself  again  and  again  in  literary  history ; 
and  like  every  other  true  and  therefore  recurrent  product  of  the 
human  brain,  it  deserves  respectful  treatment,  even  if  it  had 
not,  as  it  has,  produced  master-work  before  now.  We  do  not 
know  that  we  can  exactly  call  Mr.  Ellis's  work  master-work. 
Blake's  own  productions  in  this  kiDd  (differing  therein  from 
Mr.  Ellis  and  other  true  believers)  we  have  never  thought  to 
rank  in  the  same  class — we  do  not  say  with  the  Apocalypse  itself 
or  the  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  which  take  this  form,  we  do 
not  say  with  Enoch  or  Esdras,  but  even  with  Swedenborg  or 
Behmen.  It  is  also,  to  us,  mere  foolishness  to  rank  it  with  his 
unapocalyptic  poetry,  or  his  work  in  graphic.  Mr.  Ellis's  produc- 
tion, though  interesting,  occupies  a  lower  level  still,  and  comes 
rather  in  competition  with  the  old  Emblems,  or  with  such 
"  visions  "  as  those  which  Spenser  loved  to  versify  in  his  salad 
days. 

The  medium  of  presentation  and  its  embellishments,  or  artistic 
reinforcements  (as  perhaps  Mr.  Ellis  would  prefer  them  to  be 
called),  are  more  interesting  to  us  than  the  actual  text.  They 
also  are,  of  course,  strongly  Blakian  in  inspiration,  but  ne  fait 
pas  Blake  qui  veut.    In  his  delight  in  naked  forms,  in  wings,  in 
rounded  masses  of  clouds  for  framework  and  groundwork,  and 
occasionally  in  dense  black  patches  for  contrast  and  heightening, 
Mr.  Ellis  follows  his  master  pretty  closely.    He  differs  from  him, 
as  far  as  obvious  and  mechanical  arrangement  goes,  chiefly  in 
lacking  the  delightful  luxuriance  of  arabesque  and  half-unintel- 
ligible detail  which  Blake  so  often  scatters  about  his  pages.  The 
germ  of  difference  which  may  be  noted  here  develops  in  many 
other  ways.    On  the  whole — though,  of  course,  there  are  excep- 
tions— the  illustrations  of  the  Prophetic  books  have  a  rather 
remote  reference  to  the  text.    They  take  and  develop  a  single 
detail  in  that  text,  sometimes  running  far  away  from  it  as  a 
whole,  while  sometimes,  again,  their  direct  subject — as  far  as 
things  so  enigmatical  can  be  said  to  have  any  direct  subject  at 
all — is  rather  suggested  by  association  than  directly  contained 
in  the  letterpress.    Mr.  Ellis's  designs  have  none  of  this  vague- 
ness, but  illustrate  his  verses  with  considerably  more  fidelity 
than  the  average  illustrator  bestows  on  the  average  poet.  There 
is  no  mistake  about  the  girl  with  the  eagle's-wing,  or  the  voyaging 
maidens  with  their  snake-gifts — to  take  the  subjects  the  text  of 
which  we  have  referred  to — or  the  plough-turned  skull.  It 
follows  from  this  almost  as  a  necessity  that   Mr.  Ellis  has 
entered  very  much  more  into  detail,  and  has  made  his  pictures 
much  more  finished  compositions,  than  Blake  has  done.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  very  pleasing  illustration  at  folio  40.    Here  the 
centre  is  occupied  by  a  vaticinating  maiden,  clad  in  a  Coa  vestis 
and  very  agreeable.    She  stands  by  the  side  of  a  river,  both 
banks  of  which  are  occupied  by  other  figures  in  all  positions. 
The  plants  and  trees  are  carefully  indicated ;  the  swans  on  the 
river  are  almost  photographic  ;  so  is  the  dove  that  flies  towards 
the  maiden's  hand.    It  is  all  finished  as  carefully  as  if  Mr.  Ellis 
were  going  to  exhibit  it  on  a  gallery  wall  to  that  British  public 
which  loveth  not  to  have  anything  left  to  its  imagination.  You 
will  find,  so  far  as  we  can  remember,  nothing  of  this  kind  in 
Blake,  even  in  his  most  detailed  imaginings,  such  as  the  final 
plate  of  Jerusalem.    Taking  yet  another  step  we  shall  find  that 
Mr.  Ellis  has  substituted  for  Blake's  majesty,  for  his  horror,  for 
his  more  than  occasional  (for  we  fear  it  must  be   called  so) 
burlesque  and  grotesque,  a  slightly  conventional  prettiness  which 
has  not  quite  character  enough  to  be  beauty.    The  lightly  clad 
maiden,  for  instance,  in  the  plate  we  cited  above,  is  a  distinctly  pretty 
girl,  and  has  something  of  the  traits  of  Blake's  most  Greuzish. 
figure,  the  crouching  damsel  in  the  17th  plate  of  Vala  (which,  by 
the  way,  we  only  know  from  Mr.  Ellis's  own  reproduction).  But 
she  has  moved  a  great  deal  further  from  Blake  and  nearer  to  the 
chocolate  box.    One  of  the  Blakiest  [things  in  the  book,  as  far  as 
composition  goes,  is  the  athlete  chained  to  a  huge  stone,  on  p.  11 
who  has  dragged  it  to  a  cliff  brow,  and,  himself  hanging  over  the 
abyss,  is  pulling  it  with  himself  to  destruction  and  freedom.  But 
Blake  never  would  have  "  pottered  "  with  the  weeds  on  the  cliff 
edge  and  the  rocks  and  shingle  of  the  shore  below,  as  Mr.  Ellis 
has  done.     Contrast  the  large  head  which  occupies  plate  2 
almost  entirely  with  any  of  Blake's  similar  single  heads  on  the 
great  scale  in  Urizen  and  elsewhere,  and  its  Rossettian  rather  than 
Blakish  characteristics  will  make  a  very  curious  study.  MostBlake- 
like  of  all,  undoubtedly  (and  that  this  is  the  author's  own  opinion 
we  guess  from  his  having  reproduced  it  on  his  cover),  is  the  pair  of 
naked  men  on  p.  6 — one  gagged,  but  otherwise  free ;  the  other 
blinded  and  hand-bound,  but  tongue-loose — who  run  side  by  side 
down  a  stair  of  wings.    Yet  even  these  are  a  little  prettified  and 
academized.    Nearest  to  Blake's  own  arrangements,  but  not,  we 
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think,  by  any  means  most  successful,  is  the  ambitious  picture  of 
Time,  Fate,  and  the  Parted  Lovers,  at  p.  io. 

"We  should  hope  that  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  disclaim  any 
such  uncritical  proceeding  as  finding  fault  with  Mr.  Ellis  be- 
cause he  is  not  like  Blake.  We  have  merely  been  endeavouring 
to  point  out  in  what  respects  he  is  unlike  Blake,  while  working, 
obviously,  on  a  Blake- inspired  scheme.  But  we  may,  in  strict 
accordance  with  criticism,  go  a  little  further,  and  avow  that  we 
do  not  think  Mr.  Ellis's  alterations  of  procedure  to  be  advantages 
for  his  special  purpose.  It  is  open  to  any  one  who  pleases 
to  say  that  Blake's  eccentricities  of  drawing  and  composition 
were  shortcomings  merely,  though  such  an  advocate  will  be 
hard  put  to  it  to  reconcile  this  with  the  perfect  order  and 
finish  of  such  things  as  the  plates  to  The  Grave  and  to  Job. 
It  is  much  sounder  to  hold  that  presentments  of  visions  in 
line  and  colour  should  partake  of  the  main  characteristic 
of  visions  themselves.  And  this  is  notoriously  the  vague, 
the  incomplete,  the  unfinished.  Dream  experience  is  so  various, 
and  is  recorded,  as  a  rule,  with  so  little  fidelity,  that  it  is  hard  to 
generalize  about  it;  but  we  should  say  that  most  dreamers  will 
agree  that  a  dream-face  is  very  rarely  outlined  with  very  distinct 
features — that  its  beauty,  that  is  to  say,  or  its  ugliness,  does  not 
directly  depend  on  the  conformation  of  those  features.  The 
whole  is  incomposite,  unadjusted.  It  is  precisely  this  charac- 
teristic of  dreams  which  Blake's  illustrations  to  the  prophetic 
books  reproduce  with  such  astonishing  fidelity,  and  in  a  yamme 
so  wonderfully  suitable  to  that  of  the  text.  As  we  turn  over 
Mr.  Ellis's  book,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  now  and  then  that 
his  plates  produce  the  dream-effect  at  all.  They  are  decidedly 
more  like  book  illustrations— considerably  better  and  more 
imaginative  than  the  average — to  a  romance,  in  which  the 
characters  have  the  engaging  habit  of  wearing  no  clothes.  How- 
ever, the  book  is  of  considerable  interest.  It  would  be  a  nuisance 
if  it  "were  likely  to  be  much  imitated,  seeing  that  positively 
bad  performances  of  the  kind  would  be  simply  intolerable.  But 
of  that  there  is  probably  little  danger,  for  the  skill  required,  even 
to  botch  such  things,  is  not  roC  tv\6vtos. 


RIVERS  OF  DEVON.* 

npiIIS  is  a  good  guide-book,  and  as  it  is  on  a  fine  subject  there 
-■-  is  naturally  a  temptation  for  fine  writing,  which  has  not 
teen  resisted.  It  is  hopeless  to  expect  a  guide-book  to  be  a 
guide-book  and  nothing  more  ;  it  is  well,  therefore,  to  put  up  with 
what  one  can  get,  do  one's  best  to  sift  the  wheat  from  the  chaff, 
and  be  thankful. 

As  Devonshire  is  usually  a  rainy  quarter  of  the  world,  and  as 
the  high  lands  of  Dartmoor  and  Exmoor,  especially  Dartmoor, 
retain  the  rain  in  soft  boggy  ground  to  distribute  it  in  numerous 
rivers  for  the  good  of  man — to  water  his  meadows,  slake  his 
thirst  in  his  towns,  and  inspire  him  with  a  feeling  for  the  beauties 
of  nature  to  his  great  joy  and  advantage — the  rivers  of  Devon 
are  a  pleasant  topic  on  which  to  discourse. 

Mr.  Page  is  very  much  of  a  guide-book  man.  He  walks  by  the 
side  of  the  rivers  when  convenient,  and  goes  by  the  roads  and  the 
railways  when  they  are  convenient ;  but,  not  being  a  fisherman, 
he  misses  some  of  the  greatest  beauties,  where  the  solitude  of  the 
streams,  caused  by  the  difficulties  of  access,  adds  a  charm  to  the 
deep  rocky  river-bed,  luxuriant  with  leaf,  moss,  lichen,  and  fern. 

Mr.  Page  very  properly  begins  with  the  Exe  ;  for  on  its  high 
banks  near  its  mouth  the  capital  city  of  the  county,  Exeter,  is 
built,  and  he  traces  it  from  its  source  on  Exmoor  in  Somerset- 
shire to  its  exit  at  Exmouth.  Then  proceeding  eastward  to  the 
Axe,  he  takes  most  of  the  rivers  in  turn,  working  westward  to 
the  Dart,  Tamar,  &c,  and  then  northward  to  the  Torridge  and 
Taw — in  all,  including  the  tributaries  mentioned,  thirty-two.  But 
some  of  the  tributaries  well  worthy  of  notice  have  not  been 
honoured  by  his  footsteps  or  with  his  pen.  It  is  easy  to  trace 
where  he  has  been  and  where  he  has  not  been,  but  it  would  not 
be  well  to  take  where  he  has  not  been  as  a  guide  where  not  to 
go.  For  example,  he  goes  up  the  Dart  to  Dart-Meet,  then 
follows  the  East  Dart  to  Dart-head,  and  returns  on  West  Dart  to 
Two-bridges  at  the  "  Saracen's  Head,"  which  sign  of  the  inn  he 
calls  singularly  inappropriate  and  moralizes  thereon.  As  the  inn 
was  originally  built  by  the  Bullers,  and  as  they  bear  a  Saracen's 
head  for  their  crest,  the  sign  of  the  inn,  by-the-bye  a  very  well- 
known  place  of  entertainment,  is  according  to  time-hallowed 
custom.  Here  he  hears  the  Cowsic,  and  leaves  the  West  Dart, 
the  finest  river  on  the  Moor,  to  pursue  his  course  on  the  high 
road.    The  West  Dart  is  a  larger  river  than  the  East  Dart,  and 
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receives  four  good  tributaries  besides  minor  streams.  The  first 
of  these,  the  Cowsic,  entering  on  its  right  bank,  is  remarkable  for 
a  very  fine  bed  of  enormous  boulders,  in  a  deeply  sunk  combe  over- 
shadowed with  trees,  not  well  grown,  as  Mr.  Page  has  it,  but 
picturesque  with  moss,  weather-beaten  boughs,  and  a  profusion 
of  fern.  Artists  of  note  have  revelled  in  this  river-bed,  which 
is  a  gem,  and  so  much  did  it  excite  the  poetic  ardour  of  Mr. 
Bray,  the  husband  of  the  novelist  of  the  Tavistock  district,  that,, 
when  a  young  man,  he  was  inspired  to  cut  the  names  of  the 
poets  deep  in  these  monstrous  stones — Shakspeare,  Pope,  Gold- 
smith, and  others— sermons  in  stones  now  to  be  read  by  the 
pensive  wanderer  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  of  Devon.  There  is 
a  pretty  clapper  bridge  over  this  stream  in  a  meadow,  and  Bare- 
down  Bridge  a  little  below  it,  both  washed  away  by  the  wonderful 
flood  that  visited  tbis  district  on  July  17,  1890;  the  one  now 
restored,  and  the  other  rebuilt.  The  romantic  river-bed  of  the 
Cowsic  (Mr.  Page  abuses  the  name,  but  there  is  a  Cowsic  also 
near  Sheffield,  and  the  word  is  a  good  word,  as  words  go) 
begins  just  below  Baredown  Bridge,  and  consists  of  huge- 
boulders  cast  in  most  admired  confusion  to  form  the  bed  of 
a  deep  fall  in  the  river,  which  trickles  between  them  in  little 
water-falls  and  dark  pools  alternately  when  the  stream  is  small, 
but  roars  over  and  amidst  them  in  masses  of  foam  in  a  flood. 
The  trees  were  planted  about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and 
have  met — at  times  have  been  blown — across  it  to  put  the  river 
in  dark  shadow,  and  vary  the  light  for  the  artist's  brush.  It  is  a 
river-bed  of  quite  unique  beauty. 

There  is  no  finer  river  on  Dartmoor  than  West  Dart,  which 
below  the  Cowsic  receives  the  Black- a-brook,  dark  with  weed  and 
moss,  flowing  past  the  foot  of  the  convict  prisons,  and  escaping 
with  them  much  of  the  moralizing  which  Mr.  Page  is  wont  to 
bestow.  Winding  over  rough  granite  steeps  through  Prince 
Hall,  West  Dart  reaches  a  pretty  bridge  of  one  arch,  where  there 
are  trees,  and  a  little  lower  is  joined  by  the  Cherry-brook, 
beloved  of  fishermen ;  then  passing  below  Dunnabridge  Pound, 
famous  in  the  annals  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  in  a  charming 
bend  of  its  course,  beautified  by  tall  Scotch  firs  at  Sherborne,  it 
is  met  by  the  Swancombe,  or  Swincome,  as  it  is  locally  called. 
West  Dart  has  now  become  by  far  the  largest  river  on  Dartmoor; 
and  pursues  its  crooked  ways  through  beautiful  wild  scenery  to 
Huckaby  Bridge,  and  to  Dart-Meet,  where  it  meets  its  little- 
sister,  East  Dart.  Mr.  Page  took  the  road  from  Two-bridges, 
and  lost  the  finest  bit  of  river  scenery  on  the  Moor.  If  he  were 
a  fisherman  or  an  otter-hunter,  he  would  not  have  done  this- 
thing. 

Mr.  Page,  as  in  duty  bound  to  the  tourist,  enters  upon  what 
is  called  the  Doone  Valley,  in  Badgeworthy  (properly  called 
Badgery)  Water,  a  small  stream  running  through  fine  scenery 
into  the  East  Lyn.  Of  course  Lorna  Doone  is  a  romance,  and 
the  Doone  Valley  is  a  romance,  translated  into  stern  fact  by  Mr. 
Page,  who  reduces  it  to  its  natural  proportions ;  but  the  tourist 
will  have  his  Doone  Valley,  and  the  local  guides  find  it  in  their 
hearts  to  guide  him  accordingly. 

Once  more  our  guide  stumbles  at  the  name  of  the  Virtuous- 
Lady  Mine,  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  on  the  Tavy,  just 
where  the  double-water,  so  called,  of  the  Tavy  and  Walkham 
blend.  "  It  would  be  ungenerous  to  leave  the  Virtuous  Lady — 
who  she  was  I  know  not — without  paying  a  tribute  to  the  black- 
berries that  grow  upon  the  common  hard  by.  They  are  the- 
largest  and  the  most  luscious  I  have  ever  tasted,"  &c.  (p.  222). 
It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  the  blackberries  inspired  Mr.  Page 
with  admiration  for  the  river  and  wooded  beauties  of  the  Virtuous 
Lady  on  Tavy,  and  venturing  to  be  the  guide  of  the  guide,  we 
can  tell  him  that  this  is  a  very  old  mine,  where  underground 
there  are  large  excavations  from  which  rich  veins  of  copper  in 
times  gone  by  have  been  brought  to  grass,  to  use  the  miner's- 
phrase.  It  dates  from  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was 
the  Virtuous  Lady  unknown  to  Mr.  Page,  and  as  this  Royal 
maiden  slept  once  at  Walreddon,  on  the  Tavy  within  a  mile,  her 
royal  arms  having  hung  over  the  chimney-piece  ever  since,  the- 
name  may  have  been  then  bestowed. 

Mr.  Page  seems  to  have  looked  down  on  Lydford  Gorge  from  the 
bridge  which  spans  it  on  the  high  road,  and  gone  on  his  way. 
It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  river-beds  in  Devon- 
shire, or  anywhere  else.  The  river  Lyd  seems  to  have  found  a 
fault  in  the  strata,  and  scooped  out  for  itself  a  pass-age  for  more 
than  a  mile,  forming  a  chasm  through  which  it  roars,  loo- feet 
deep  or  more.  It  was  almost  inaccessible  till  Mr.  Radford,  the 
present  owner,  made  a  path,  in  some  places  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 
that  its  very  singular  beauties  might  be  seen.  The  path  does 
not  look  particularly  safe,  but  no  accident  has  happened  in  the 
apparently  dangerous  part.  A  fatal  one  happened  where  it  was 
not  dangerous.  The  perpendicular  cliffs  overhead  are  mostly 
covered  with  coppice  foliage,  and  as  the  path  is  some  little  way 
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above  the  very  lucid  water,  the  pathfinder  looks  down  upon  the 
backs  of  the  trout  in  the  still  pools,  which  appear  to  have  a  pecu- 
liar black  tail,  the  black  appearance  extending  from  the  dorsal 
fin  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  As  it  is  not  possible  for  a  fish  to  get 
up  this  gorge,  they  must  all  have  come  down ;  hence  it  may  be 
that  this  is  a  peculiar  breed  of  Lyd  trout  from  the  Moor,  which 
cannot  be  crossed  with  the  trout  below,  unless  they  go  down  and 
lose  themselves  in  the  common  herd. 


BENI  HASAN* 

THE  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  has  never  been  applied  to  a 
better  purpose  than  when  it  employed  JMr.  Newberry  to 
describe  scientifically  the  famous  grottoes  of  Beni  Hassan,  or,  as 
Mr.  Newberry  writes  the  name,  Hasan.  People  who  can  re- 
member the  paintings  on  the  walls  for  even  twenty  years  can 
report  their  steady  deterioration.  "In  several  places,"  says 
Mr.  Newberry,  "the  plaster  is  scaling  off,  and  the  colours, 
owing  probably  to  the  preparations  used  by  former  copyists  to 
bring  them  out,  are  fading  fast."  It  is  well,  therefore,  that  the 
inscriptions  should  be  accurately  copied  while  yet  they  are 
visible,  and  that  the  careful  measurements  and  plans  of  Mr. 
Fraser  should  be  printed.  In  this  first  instalment  we  have 
illustrated  descriptions  of  the  first  fourteen  tombs,  and  may,  we 
hope,  look  forward  to  the  completion  of  the  survey  at  no  distant 
date.  It  might  be  well  to  remind  Mr.  Newberry  and  his  co- 
adjutors that  a  plate  or  two  giving  exact  representations  of  some 
of  the  hieroglyphs  would  be  very  welcome.  Nowhere  else  in 
Egypt  are  the  owls,  the  lions,  the  quails,  and  the  cranes  which  go 
to  make  up  the  alphabet  so  carefully  painted,  and  in  no  previous 
or  subsequent  inscriptions  is  there  so  much  freedom,  so  little  con- 
ventionality as  here.  In  plates  xxvii.  and  xxviii.  about  a  score 
of  these  wonderful  signs  are  introduced  incidentally,  so  to  speak, 
and  they  make  us  long  for  more.  Here  is  a  sickle  with  sharp  flints 
fastened  to  its  edge,  as  in  some  examples  brought  from  the  Fayoom 
by  Mr.  Petrie.  A  duck  also  is  admirable,  and  the  branch  of 
palm  which  is  the  lineal  ancestor  of  our  letter  A.  The  marsh 
flowers,  which,  slightly  modified,  do  duty  in  the  Hebrew  sign  for 
shin,  are  very  beautifully  painted.  In  the  later  hieroglyphs  of 
the  Ramessides  and  the  Ptolemies  the  old  forms  had  become  con- 
ventionalized, in  many  cases  completely  altered ;  but  at  Beni 
Hassan  we  have  the  primitive  writing  in  its  simplest  character, 
and  find  nature,  and  not  a  canon,  the  guide  of  the  writer. 

These  tombs  of  Beni  Hassan  stretch  for  a  considerable  distance 
along  the  brow  of  a  limestone  hill  on  the  right  or  east  bank  of  the 
Nile,  about  170  miles  from  Cairo.  They  consist  of  two  ranges, 
the  upper  range  opening  upon  a  terrace  or  platform,  the  lower 
being  on  the  slope,  and  consisting  mainly  of  mere  mummy  pits  of 
no  special  interest.  But  the  tombs  in  the  upper  range,  all  cut  in 
the  solid  rock,  to  the  number  of  thirty-nine,  contain  a  series  of 
the  most  important  inscriptions,  the  records,  apparently,  of  a 
single  family  of  princely  rank,  who  lived  and  governed  the 
idjacent  region,  at  a  period  so  incredibly  remote  as  that  of  the 
twelfth  dynasty  of  Manetho — that  is,  at  least  2500  B.C.,  and 
possibly  a  great  deal  more.  There  are  very  few  sculptures,  but 
;he  walls  of  twelve  of  the  tombs  are  covered  with  paintings  and 
nscriptions  of  the  greatest  beauty  and  interest.  "  Six  out  of  the 
;welve  inscribed  tombs  are  easily  dated,"  says  Mr.  Newberry, 
Dut  his  statement  is  only  relatively  correct.  Could  we  be  certain 
)f  the  date  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  we  could  place  these  tombs. 
But  as  we  do  not  know,  within  perhaps  a  thousand  years,  perhaps 
nuch  more,  when  the  Amenemhats  and  Usertsens  reigned  in 
^gypt)  is  doubtful  when  Ameni  and  Chnemu-hetep  made  their 
;ombs,  their  "everlasting  abodes,"  in  this  cliff. 

Mr.  Newberry's  account  of  the  first  fourteen  is  rigidly  exact 
md  scientific,  but,  it  must  be  confessed,  singularly  dry.  It  is 
lot  easy  to  be  dry  about  Beni  Hassan,  but  Mr.  Newberry 
ias  accomplished  the  feat.  Given  a  glorious  sweep  of  cornfields 
[own  to  the  Nile,  a  view  across  the  river  of  marvellous  extent, 
rariety  and  beauty  over  wide  pastures,  groves  of  palm,  ranges  of 
>ellow  rock  away  to  the  far-off  western  hills,  blue  and  pink  in 
he  sunshine,  and  given  for  a  foreground  one  of  the  porticoes  with 
'  proto-Doric "  columns,  and  given,  furthermore,  the  revelation 
>f  the  private  life  of  a  princely  family  which  flourished,  and  was 
ixtinguished  more  than  four  thousand  five  hundred  years  ago, 
lerhaps  a  whole  millennium  before  Abraham  went  up  out  of  Ur 
f  the  Chaldees,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  be  very  dull.  We  read 
tt  these  records  that  Ameni's  mother  was  named  Hennu ;  that 
le  was  chief  of  the  province  of  Meh  or  the  Oryx ;  that  he  was  a 
uccessful  warrior,  and  beat  back  the  Soudanese  beyond  the 

•Archa-olngical  &  r  ey  of  Egypt.  Edited  by  F.  L.  Griffith,  B.A.,  F.S.A. 
3eni  Hasan,  Part  I.  London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.  1893. 


frontier ;  that  he  was  remarkable  for  his  piety,  and  gave  thou- 
sands of  cattle  to  the  temples  of  the  gods  of  Meh.  But  this  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  interesting  point  of  all — he  was  proud  to 
be  able  to  say  that  he  was  a  gracious  man  and  compas- 
sionate, and  one  who  loved  the  place  over  which  he  ruled ; 
that  he  never  made  so  much  as  a  child  to  grieve ;  that  there 
was  not  a  hungry  man  within  his  borders  ;  that  he  gave  to 
the  widow  as  he  gave  to  the  married  woman  ;  and  that, 
when  the  lands  were  prosperous,  he  did  not  on  that  account 
increase  the  taxation  or  exact  the  arrears  of  bad  years.  His 
wife's  name  was  Hetept,  and  though  she  had  no  children,  he 
speaks  of  her  as  his  beloved  one,  the  daughter  of  the  Prince. 
Perhaps  in  the  second  volume  Mr.  Newberry  means  to  give  us 
something  like  an  account  of  Ameni  and  of  his  successors,  the 
family  of  Chnemu-hetep,  to  whom  the  rest  of  the  inscribed 
tombs  belong.  In  one  of  them  there  is  a  representation  of  some 
foreign  merchants  who  have  come  into  Egypt,  and  bring  the 
Prince  a  goat  as  backsheesh.  This  picture  used  to  be  thought 
to  represent  Jacob's  sons  coming  to  buy  corn.  But  it  was 
already  ancient  before  Joseph  was  born. 

The  system  of  transliteration  adopted  by  Mr.  Newberry  cannot 
be  accepted  as  sound  ;  still,  it  is  intelligible  enough.  But  surely 
we  have  a  sufficient  number  of  these  systems  already  in  use  with- 
out introducing  another.  The  pronunciation  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  language  is,  and  probably  will  always  remain,  a  matter 
of  conjecture.  To  interpret  half  of  Mr.  Newberry's  signs  is  a 
simple  waste  of  time. 


FOUR  MILITARY  BOOKS." 

-pllYSICAL  Drill  Made  Easy  is  the  title  of  a  useful  little 
work,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  indefatigable  Mr. 
William  Gordon,  of  the  2nd  Battalion  Gordon  Highlanders,  who 
has  added  yet  another  to  the  portentous  list  of  handbooks  which 
he  has  compiled.    Time  was  when  the  "  setting  up  "  of  a  soldier 
was  accomplished  by  means  of  rigid  positions  being  insisted  on, 
backboards  and  high  stocks  being  the  machinery  considered  most 
effective  for  the  desired  end.    "  The  soldier  should  be  like  a  bar 
of  iron  "  was  one  of  the  watchwords  of  the  service ;  and  by  dint 
of  much  practice,  men,  it  must  be  admitted,  attained  a  near 
approximation  to  the  ideal  standard.    Since  then  wiser  counsels 
have  taught  us  that  the  body  can  be  developed,  the  chest  opened, 
and  the  stature  sometimes  increased  by  strengthening  and  render- 
ing supple  the  muscles,  and  that  a  man  will  walk  and  stand  more 
smartly  and  gracefully  who  has  gained  a  full  command  of  all  his 
limbs  by  exercising  them  than  he  whose  chief  endeavours  are 
bent  on  keeping  them  constrained.     Physical  drill,  moreover, 
can  be  made  almost  amusing  to  the  performers,  and  as  they 
swing  their  arms  and  bodies  to  such  tunes  as  "  Let  the  hills 
resound,"  "  My  Nellie's  blue   eyes,"  and   "  The  Keel  Row," 
an   element  of  excitement   and   interest  is  introduced  which 
was   sadly  wanting  from  the  dreary  "one,  two"  of  the  drill 
sergeant  of  former  days.     The  diagrams  which  illustrate  the 
text  are  excellent,  and  will  be  invaluable  to  instructors.  Mr. 
Gordon  has  added  notes  on  the  new  bayonet  exercise  and  attack 
and  defence,  which  are  also  well  supplemented  by  illustrations, 
and  which  will  be  most  useful  to  those  for  whom  they  are  in- 
tended. 

"  Changes  in  Infantry  Drill "  come  upon  us  nowadays  with 
such  rapidity  that  we  need  a  compiler  like  Mr.  Gordon  to  bring 
them  prominently  to  our  notice.  The  last  drill-book  was  provi- 
sional, and  the  authorities  have  now  reconsidered  many  of  their 
first  decisions,  we  are  glad  to  note.  We  venture  to  flatter  our- 
selves that  they  have  not  been  ungrateful  to  the  Saturday 
Review,  but  have  laid  to  heart  the  criticisms  which  we  have  felt 
bound  to  make,  especially  with  reference  to  their  "  definitions," 
when  the  provisional  book  appeared.  "  Alignment  "  has  been 
rectified,  we  note  with  pleasure.  "  Company  column,"  where 
"  column  of  companies "  was  intended,  has  disappeared,  so  has 
"  half-battalion  column  "  and  "  section  column,"  while  if  the 
remaining  definitions  are  not  all  they  should  be,  at  least  the 
glaring  absurdities  have  been  removed.  An  important  change 
will  be  noted  in  that  intervals  of  two  paces  are  no  longer  to  be 
left  between  sections,  nor  is  there  any  reference  to  intervals 
between  companies  when  in  line.  Perhaps  some  will  feel  disap- 
pointment with  reference  to  the  "  company  in  attack."  Many  have 

*  Handbook  for  the  Lee-Metford  Rifle,    London  and  Aldershot :  Gale 
Polden  (Lim.)  1893. 

Handbook  for  the  Martini-Hairy  Rifle.    London  and  Aldershot :  Gale  & 
Polden  (Lim.)  1893. 

Changes  in  the  Newly  Revised  Infantry  Drill.     Compiled  by  William. 
Gordon.    London  and  Aldershot :  Gale  &  Polden  (Lim.)  1893. 

Physical  Drill.    Arranged  by  William  Gordon.  London  and  Aldershot 
Gale  &  Polden  (Lim.)  1893. 
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been  the  murmurs  that  have  gone  up  from  ambitious  captains 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  greatly  have  certain  fiery  spirits 
chafed  at  the  control  and  interference  of  the  colonel.  Now  at 
length  responsibility,  complete  and  unrestricted,  is  left  to  them, 
and  the  management  of  the  attack  is  practically  left  altogether 
to  the  captains.  We  shall  be  curious  to  see  how  our  young  men 
will  turn  their  opportunities  to  account.  They  have  now  got 
them  with  a  vengeance,  and  must  show  themselves  equal  to  the 
occasion. 

Mr.  Gordon  has  not  found  space  to  note  the  changes  made  in 
combined  tactics,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  since  it  is  concerning 
them  that  interest  will  be  especially  roused.  Some  notes  on 
artillery  fire,  however,  though  very  elementary,  will,  we  fancy, 
be  valued  by  those  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  attending 
practice  at  Okehampton.  The  other  changes  are  comparatively 
trivial,  and  need  not  be  referred  to  by  us. 

The  Manual  of  the  Martini-Henry  Rifle  is  one  of  the  useful 
little  books  which  are  indispensable  to  soldiers.  Its  companion 
dealing  with  the  "  Lee-Metford "  is  compiled  on  precisely  the 
same  lines,  and  some  of  the  information  supplied  is  common  to 
both  volumes.  Both  are  well  illustrated  by  diagrams,  and  a  great 
many  hints  valuable  to  a  lad  without  experience  of  firearms  until 
he  entered  the  service  are  stored  away  in  each.  Some  of  the 
lessons  inculcated  will  appear  superfluous  to  our  readers,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  what  is  obvious  is  not  always 
known,  and  that  Thomas  Atkins  is  a  being  who  requires 
to  be  legislated  for  in  a  manner  altogether  exceptional.  For 
whom  else  would  it  be  necessary  to  gravely  propound  the 
following  admonition?  "The  greatest  care  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  barrel  being  bent  or  dented,  as  either  would 
be  detrimental  to  accurate  shooting."  A  series  of  questions 
by  which  a  man  may  test  his  knowledge  are  appended  to 
the  various  sections,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  extremely  valuable 
to  those  for  whose  benefit  they  are  compiled.  There  is  a  charm- 
ing innocency  about  most  of  them  which  captivates  us.  "  For 
what  purpose  are  you  not  to  use  your  rifle?"  suggests,  however, 
a  wide  field  of  inquiry ;  while  we  are  reminded  of  the  moving 
accidents  of  the  soldier's  life  by  the  question : — "  If  a  soldier 
cannot  close  his  left  eye  at  first,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  "  Con- 
fronted with  which  crisis  we  must  leave  our  officer. 


THE  HEREDITARY  SHERIFFS  OF  GALLOWAY.* 

ALTHOUGH  these  volumes  are  a  second  edition  of  the  late 
Sir  Andrew  Agnew's  Agnews  of  Lochnaw,  published  in 
1864,  they  contain  so  much  fresh  matter  that  they  may  almost  be 
reckoned  as  a  new  book.  From  one  volume  Sir  Andrew's  work 
has  expanded  into  two ;  and  among  the  many  corrections  and 
additions  that  it  has  received  one  unfortunate  error  has  been 
handsomely  atoned  for.  The  author  found,  to  his  delight,  that 
he  had  been  mistaken  in  asserting  that  the  family  of  Agneaux 
was  extinct  in  Normandy  ;  and  has  sketched  the  history  of  the 
house  which  still  holds  the  Chateau  d'Agneaux  by  the  Vire,  and 
other  ancestral  possessions.  In  one  respect  his  book  has  not  been 
bettered  by  its  expansion,  for  it  has  lost  form  and  coherence. 
The  doings  of  the  hereditary  sheriffs  are,  for  the  most  part, 
treated  merely  as  pegs  on  which  to  hang  whatever  the  author 
thought  specially  interesting  in  the  history  of  Galloway.  Though 
the  office  was  not  conferred  upon  his  house  until  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  he  begins  with  Agricola's  invasion  of  the 
Pictish  land  ;  and  it  is  not  until  we  come  to  his  eighth  chapter 
that  we  find  anything  about  the  Agnews.  Nor  has  he  in  any 
part  of  his  work  abstained  from  recording  anything,  however 
slenderly  connected  with  the  sheriffs,  that  seemed  to  him  to  illus- 
trate the  condition  of  Galloway  and  the  manners  of  its  people, 
down  to  the  extinction  of  heritable  jurisdictions.  At  the  same 
time  we  have  found  his  mixture  of  family  and  local  history  gene- 
rally agreeable  enough,  if  taken  in  small  doses.  Notices  of 
personal  and  family  feuds  occur  in  abundance,  and  in  these 
quarrels  the  Sheriffs,  despite  their  office,  took  a  fair  share, 
sometimes  in  alliance  with  the  Kennedys,  of  whom  it  was  said — 

From  Wigtoune  to  the  toun  of  Aire 
And  laigh  down  by  the  cruives  o'  Cree, 
Ye  shall  not  get  a  lodging  there 
Except  ye  court  a  Kennedie, 

and  sometimes  in  opposition  to  one  branch  or  another  of  that 
powerful  house.  Of  the  violent  deeds  of  the  Kennedys  recorded 
here,  the  most  famous  is  the  roasting  of  the  Abbot  of  Crossraguel 
in  1570  by  Lord  Catsilis,  who  afterwards  referred  to  his  atrocious 

*  The  Hereditary  Sheriff^  of  Galloway,  their  "Forbears"  and  friends, 
their  Courts,  mid  Customs  of  their  Timet.  Ily  the  late  Sir  Andrew  Agnew, 
Bart.,  of  Lochnaw.   2  vols.   Edinburgh:  David  Douglas.  1893. 


deed  as  the  "  little  matter  "  between  him  and  the  Abbot.  Family 
interests  must  often  have  swayed  the  hereditary  sheriffs  in  the 
performance  of  their  official  duties,  and  we  are  told,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  displacement  of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  by  Cromwell, 
that  the  fair  dealing  of  the  Cromwellian  justices  did  much 
to  reconcile  the  Scots  to  the  Protector's  Government.  The 
local  magnates  naturally  regarded  their  supplanters  with  un- 
friendly eyes,  and  one  of  them,  provoked  at  hearing  the  praises 
of  these  new  justices,  broke  out  with  "  Deil  thank  them, 
a  wheen  kinless  loons,  wi'  neither  kith  nor  kin  to  bother  them." 
There  is  no  lack  here  of  stories,  new  and  old,  about  the  doings 
of  the  Galloway  lairds  and  their  neighbours,  such  as  that  of  the 
marriage  of  Scott  of  Harden,  who  took  a  wife  to  save  his. 
neck.  He  was  caught  stealing  the  cattle  of  Sir  Gideon  Murray, 
who  ordered  that  he  should  be  hanged  forthwith.  Lady 
Murray,  however,  bade  her  husband  remember  that  he  had 
"  three  ill-faured  lasses  "  to  marry,  and  that  the  young  laird's 
life  was,  therefore,  not  to  be  sacrificed  lightly.  "  Ye're  recht, 
Maggie,  my  dear,"  he  answered.  "  Wullie  shall  tak'  our  muckle- 
mou'd  Meg,  or  else  he'll  stretch  for  it."  In  another  marriage 
story  we  have  the  foundation  of  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor, 
though  in  actual  fact  the  Bride  lived  in  good  health  for  a  month 
after  her  marriage,  and  her  sudden  death  was,  though  without 
any  cause  for  suspicion,  afterwards  put  down  to  the  insane 
jealousy  of  her  husband. 

Wigtownshire  was  to  a  large  extent  free  from  the  disgraceful 
persecution  of  women  accused  of  witchcraft  that  was  carried  on 
in  other  parts  by  the  Presbyteries.  One  prominent  victim  con- 
nected with  the  shire  was  a  certain  Maggie  Osborne,  who  was 
burnt  at  Ayr.  The  narrative  of  her  death  contains  a  notice  of  a 
curious  superstition.  When  at  the  stake  she  begged  her  execu- 
tioners to  bring  her  two  new  pewter  plates  that  had  never  been 
wetted,  and,  as  she  promised  to  reveal  important  secrets  if  her 
request  was  granted,  the  plates  were  brought  to  her.  She  put 
them,  so  the  story  goes,  on  her  shoulders,  and  they  became 
wings.  With  them  she  rose  into  the  air,  but  unhappily  the 
messenger  had  let  one  of  the  plates  fall  into  a  puddle,  and  so 
that  wing  "  flopped  "  as  though  it  was  broken,  and  the  town- 
sergeant  was  able  to  hook  his  halbert  into  her  dress  and  pull  her 
down.  One  branch  of  the  Agnews  was  troubled  by  a  sportive 
ghost  that  haunted  their  old  tower  called  the  Galdenoch.  The 
ghost  was  that  of  a  Royalist  who  had  been  killed  by  an  Agnew 
on  the  Covenanting  side.  It  was  in  the  habit  of  playing  tricks- 
on  the  family  of  the  Galdenoch  that  were  scarcely  befitting  the 
ghost  of  a  slain  cavalier.  One  day,  for  example,  the  old  mother 
of  the  master  of  the  house  was  not  to  be  found  in  her  usual 
place  at  her  spinning-wheel,  and  the  lads  and  lasses  of  the 
family  searched  for  her  everywhere,  crying,  "  Where's  Granny  ?  " 
They  were  answered  by  a  ghostly  voice  that  said,  "  I've  washed 
granny,  and  laid  her  on  the  dyke  to  dry."  The  old  woman  was 
found  lying  on  the  dyke,  dripping  and  half-dead  with  cold  and 
fright.  In  his  chapter  on  the  "  Killing-time "  Sir  Andrew, 
whose  earlier  account  of  the  judicial  murder  of  the  "Wigtown 
martyrs  "  was  severely  criticized,  points  out  that  Dr.  Archibald 
Stewart,  writing  some  three  years  later,  brought  forward  evidence 
that  fully  establishes  the  story  of  the  martyrdom.  The  last  here- 
ditary sheriff  of  Galloway  did  good  service  to  the  Royal  cause  in 
the  Forty-five  by  defending  Blair  Castle  against  the  rebels  under 
Lord  George  Murray,  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Athole.  He  was  a 
plain-spoken  gentleman,  and  when  Cumberland  publicly  thanked 
him  for  his  gallant  conduct  and  promised  him  promotion,  shouted 
after  the  Duke  as  he  turned  away,  "Dinna  forget,  sir,  dinna 
forget ! "  In  devoting  his  leisure  to  the  production  of  these 
memorials  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  house,  and  of  a  specially 
interesting  district,  the  late  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  has  performed  a 
pious  duty,  and  his  work  has  evidently  been  done  in  no  grudging 
spirit.  As  he  did  not  live  to  see  this  new  and  enlarged  edition 
through  the  press,  the  proof-sheets  have  been  revised  by  his 
daughter,  and  under  her  care  the  book  has  been  brought  out  in  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  manner,  with  an  excellent  index  and 
some  appropriate  engravings. 


OXFORD  MEN  AND  THEIR  COLLEGES.* 

MR.  FOSTER  has  published  two  large  volumes  about  Oxford 
Colleges  and  Oxford  men.  Of  six  colleges  the  accounts 
are  "practically  condensed  by  their  authors"  from  descriptions 
written  by  them  in  another  book.  The  illustrations  are  generally 
produced  by  photographic  processes.  Loggan  (1675)  and  Bere- 
block  (1566,  published  by  Hearne,  1 7 1 3)  are  largely  drawn  on 
for  old  views  of  academic  buildings.    Ackerman  also  contributes, 

*  Oxford  Men  and  their  Colleges.  By  Joseph  Foster,  Hon.  M.A 
Oxford :  Parker.  1893. 
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in  a  later  age,  as  does  Ingram.  The  tailpieces  are  cliches  from 
Mackenzie,  Pugin,  Shaw,  and  Carter.  These  usually  represent 
details  of  sculpture ;  there  are  also  illustrations  of  the  ancient 
plate  which  some  colleges  retained  through  the  Great  Rebellion. 
There  are  photographs  of  Heads  of  Houses  and  other  illustrious 
persons.  An  earlier  work  of  Mr.  Foster's,  he  tells  us,  a 
"  colossal "  work,  was  "  apathetically  received,"  except  by  "  a 
few  genealogical  enthusiasts,"  and  "  disappointingly  appreciated 
even  by  the  University  itself." 

We  cannot  marvel  at  this  ;  we  do  like  books  to  be  in  all  re- 
spects original.  We  prefer  Mackenzie's,  Pugin's,  Shaw's  wood- 
cuts in  the  books  by  these  gentlemen.  It  is  not  that  the  com- 
parison of  the  old  state  of  the  Colleges  with  the  new  lacks 
interest.  Merton,  Wadham,  Oriel,  in  their  ancient  parts  are 
much  as  Loggan  saw  them.  Queen's,  on  the  other  hand,  is, 
of  course,  absolutely  unlike  its  former  self.  Of  Balliol,  with 
its  grove,  little  is  left.  The  streaky  modern  chapel,  the  pain- 
ful front,  are  things  which,  as  they  cannot  be  cured,  must 
be  borne  with.  Even  at  Merton  the  beautiful  tints  of  rose 
and  faint  yellow  on  the  tower  have  disappeared.  New  ugly 
stonework  takes  their  place.  A  glory  has  departed.  University 
has  broken  the  lines  of  the  High  by  a  hideous  leaden  bulb,  like  a 
gigantic  umbrella,  covering,  we  believe,  a  piece  of  art  represent- 
ing Shelley,  with  nothing  on,  and  a  sea  nymph,  or  some  such 
academic  person.  The  ivy  on  the  wall  seems  to  have  been  killed 
by  the  introduction  of  this  embellishment.  If  All  Souls  bom- 
barded the  bulb,  they  would  act  honourably  in  the  interests, 
at  least,  of  art.  St.  Mary's  spire  is  covered  with  scaffoldings ; 
what  are  they  going  to  do  with  it?  Can  they  not  leave  it 
alone  ?  "  D'ye  ken  what  I  wad  do  with  thae  waterfalls,  if  they 
were  mine  ? "  said  a  very  small  Scotch  boy,  at  Ardtornish, 
"the  headland  of  the  falling  waters."  "I  wad  just  let  them 
bide."  Modern  Oxford  can  let  nothing  "  bide " ;  this  wisdom 
is  beyond  her.  In  the  old  engravings  only  one  feature  is 
present  whose  absence  we  do  not  regret — -the  mathematically 
arranged  gardens  of  the  Restoration.  The  trees  and  grassy 
lawns  are  far  better.  Merton  Gardens,  in  Loggan's  design, 
suggest  the  illustrations  of  Euclid.  The  letter-press  about  the 
Colleges  is  printed  in  small  crowded  type,  with  eighteen  or 
twenty  words  in  a  line.  Now  students  no  more  enjoy  litera- 
ture thus  placed  before  them  than  people  in  general  enjoy 
photographic  reproductions  of  works  of  art.  The  result  is  hope- 
lessly inartistic ;  is  very  far  from  being  beautiful.  A  very 
big  and  heavy  book,  which  is  not  a  beautiful  book,  is  no  incon- 
siderable evil  in  a  collection.  A  photograph  of  the  Warden  of 
Merton,  or  the  Provost  of  Oriel,  or  of  any  other  learned  man, 
does  not  reconcile  us  to  the  type,  the  "  processed  "  plates,  the 
borrowed  woodcuts.  This  work  must  stand  by  its  usefulness,  not 
•by  its  beauty.  Now,  persons  who  are  studying  Oxford  history 
will  inevitably  prefer  to  go  to  the  original  authorities.  They 
■  can  turn  to  University  calendars,  if  they  want  lists  of  modern 
undergraduates.  They  do  not  care  for  photographs  (as  in  Mr. 
Foster's  second  volume)  of  the  Balliol  Rugby  Fifteen,  or  of  the 
Lincoln  Torpid.  Members  of  these  communities  can  buy  the 
photographs  from  the  photographer ;  who  else  wants  them  ? 
Probably  the  most  serviceable  part  of  the  work  is  to  be  found 
in  lists  of  old  Heads  of  Houses.  The  combination  in  one  volume 
of  illustrations  from  many  volumes  is  also  serviceable,  consider- 
ing illustrations,  not  as  works  of  art,  but  as  records.  Men  who 
were  "up"  from  1880  to  1892  will  find  their  names,  birthdays, 
and  other  information,  as  well  as  photographs  of  Torpid  crews, 
in  the  second  volume,  or  rather  in  that  which  we  take  as  second 
for  practical  purposes.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  speak  more 
€nthusiastically  of  a  laborious  compilation.  Its  best  point  for 
the  ends  of  the  toilers  in  Oxford  history  is  the  collection  of  views 
which,  in  themselves,  have  the  drawbacks  of  all  "  processed  "  or 
..photographic  reproductions. 


POEMS,  ESSAYS,  AND  FRAGMENTS.* 

"TXTE  own,  from  a  private  point  of  view,  to  a  slight  disappoint- 
*  *  ment  with  this  volume  of  Remains  of  the  remarkable  and 
unfortunate  person  who,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  much  more 
fortunate  and  amiable  namesake  of  the  last  century,  is  still  some- 
times called  "  B.  V."  For  it  contains  an  essay  on  the  Saturday 
Review,  and  we  had  hoped  that  this  might  be  what  Mr.  Thomson's 
biographers  call  a  "  brilliant  and  audacious  remonstrance  "  with 
this  periodical  for  its  wicked  habit  of  making  japes  at  Agnostics, 
while  protesting  against  blasphemy  towards  the  Christian 
religion.  We  believe  that  this  brilliant  audacity  (it  originally 
.appeared  in  one  of  the   unreadable  and  introuvable  papers  in 

*  Poems,  Essays,  and  Fragments.  By  Jamea  Thomson.  Loudon : 
A.  &  II.  Bonner  ;  Reeves  &  Turner. 


which  poor  Thomson  mainly  wrote)  has  actually  been  reprinted ; 
but  we  have  never  seen  it,  and  we  should  like  to  see  it.  The 
present  attack  on  us,  however,  is  quite  a  different  thing.  It 
consists  of  a  study  of  an  article  on  Mr.  Bright  in  the  very 
familiar  fashion  after  which  some  clever  young  persons  and  some 
old  ones,  with  many  both  old  and  young  who  were  not  clever, 
have  tried  to  lay  hands  on  this  ark.  There  is,  we  believe,  in 
existence  a  manuscript  history  of  their  ends,  which  have  not 
usually  been  fortunate  unless  they  repented.  It  explains  that 
we  or  our  fathers  indulged  in  "  merely  clever  and  cynical  com- 
ment "  ;  it  proceeds  to  an  analysis  of  the  offending  article  on  Mr. 
Bright  such  as  might  be  expected  from  a  brisk  young  man  who 
had  just  been  a  military  schoolmaster  ;  and  it  ends  with  a  reference 
to  Heine  and  a  suggestion  that  Providence  removed  him  just  as 
the  Saturday  Review  came  into  being  because  the  world  of  the 
Saturday  Review  was  no  world  for  him.  Sunt  lacrymce  rerum. 
Not  ours  the  heart  which  should  refuse  to  be  softened  by  this 
jest — a  very  type  and  pattern  of  the  conceit  which  amuses  a 
clever  schoolboy  or  undergraduate,  and  which  he  hugs.  To 
be  sure  it  is  terribly  liable  to  "retorsion,"  the  most  fatal  of 
all  things  in  such  a  case.  Heine  had  been  on  his  mattrass 
grave  for  many  years  before  the  Saturday  Review  thus  came 
into  existence,  and  Providence  had  kept  him  there  as  the  lesser  of 
two  evils,  that  the  world  might  not  be  bare  of  satiric  and  soul- 
saving  criticism.  We  were  born  ;  his  place  was  filled  ;  and  Pro- 
vidence granted  his  Nunc  Dimittis.  The  hypothesis  and  the 
jest,  we  trow,  are  as  good  as  the  other  pair;  an  assertion  which 
does  not  carry  with  it  an  excessive  amount  of  belief  in  the  good- 
ness of  either. 

Dropping  this  style  of  comment,  we  may  say  that  we  are  glad 
of  this  addition  to  the  attainable  means  of  knowing  one  of  the 
saddest,  one  of  the  most  interesting,  figures  of  the  latter  half  of 
this  century  in  English  literature.  We  have  on  several  occasions 
done  critical  justice  to  Thomson,  a  justice  which  stands  as  far 
apart  from  the  uncritical  laudation  of  his  little  sect  as  from  the 
horror  of  well-intentioned  orthodox  people,  and  from  the  mere 
gush  of  the  ordinary  amiable  fool.  The  positive  value  of  what 
this  book  contains  is,  no  doubt,  not  very  great — that  is  to  say,  it 
does  not  let  in  any  positively  new  light  on  Thomson's  genius  and 
talent.  The  opening  poem,  "  The  Dead  Year,"  is  fine,  with  that 
special  quality  of  unaffected  gloom  of  which  Thomson  was  the 
sole  and  single  heir  to  Sackville  in  his  famous  contributions  to 
the  Mirror  for  Magistrates.  The  large  and  quiet  despair — with- 
out posing  or  raving  or  gnashing  of  teeth — echoes  the  elder  poet 
with  all  the  more  success  that  the  echo  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  in  the  least  premeditated.  The  fifty  pages  of  poetical  mis- 
cellanies that  follow  are  less  good,  and  still  less  prolific  in  any- 
thing new  ;  but  they  increase  the  volume  of  the  light  if  they  do 
not  renew  it  in  kind.  When  the  author  touches  on  politics  or 
on  religion  he  is  often  ill-bred,  and  too  often  ill-blooded,  with 
that  singular  ill-bloodedness  which  was  revealed  by  the  incident 
of  his  refusing  to  repeat  for  the  benefit  of  the  officers'  families  at 
Aldershot  an  entertainment  which  he  had  given  to  the  men.  His 
prose  essays,  much  admired  by  his  editor,  Mr.  John  M.  Robertson, 
have  the  usual  defects  of  his  prose.  It  was  Thomson's  misfortune 
that,  being  pre-eminently  a  man  of  imagination  and  creative,  or 
at  least  representative,  faculty,  he  seems  to  have  had  in  prose  no 
bent  whatever  to  the  kinds  that  best  display  these  gifts.  He  had 
something  in  him  of  Poe  and  something  of  Jefferies,  but  some 
unkind  fairy  forbad  him  to  attempt  fantastic  creation  or  imagina- 
tive description.  In  prose  he  was  little  or  nothing  if  not  critical, 
and  for  criticism  he  was  very  badly  equipped.  He  always  wished 
to  like  the  right  things,  and  generally  did  ;  but  he  did  not  know 
exactly  why  he  liked  them,  and  he  was  constantly  liable  to  rank 
very  absurd  things  with  them.  Thus  we  learn  that  James  John 
Garth  Wilkinson  wrote  "  a  great  work,"  that  James  John  Garth 
Wilkinson  was  "  second  to  none  in  England"  :— 

Oh  tell  us  where  or  in  what  land 
Is  James  John  Garth  Wilkinson  ? 

Was  he  the  owner  of  Mr.  Wilkinson's  spade  ?  Had  he  anything 
to  do  with  Sir  Gardner  ?  Not  to  exaggerate  ignorance,  we  believe 
we  have  heard  of  him  as  of  a  free-thought  writer  of  the  middle  of 
the  century,  who  was  much  busied  with  Swedenborg.  But 
"  second  to  none  in  England  "  ?  The  fact  is  that  Thomson,  with 
all  his  keen  love  for  literature,  and  his  real  faculty  for  it,  was  an 
impossible  critic.  He  had  not  a  quarter  enough  knowledge  ;  he 
had  infinitely  too  much  prejudice  ;  the  whole  of  his  critical  work 
consists  by  turns  of  genuine  and  very  refreshing,  but  generally 
very  uncritical,  shouts  of  joy  at  beholding  the  Promised  Land, 
and  of  equally  genuine,  but  still  more  uncritical,  turnings  and 
rendings  of  wicked  orthodoxy.  A  most  edifying,  a  most  melan- 
choly sight !  Few  men  in  our  time  have  had  a  distincter,  though 
many  have  had  a  broader  and  deeper,  vein  of  poetic  faculty,  and 
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few  have  loved  literature  more  sincerely.  Partly  untoward  fate 
(not  wholly,  for  many  worse  circumstanced  than  he  have  altoge- 
ther surmounted  circumstance),  partly  an  angry  and  ungracious 
temper,  partly  indolence  and  incapacity  of  cultivating  the  garden 
that  lay  nearest,  partly  moral  weakness,  made  his  life  a  misery 
and  his  work  an  incompleteness.  Sunt  lacryma  rerum  once 
more. 

His  editor,  Mr.  Robertson,  whose  own  critical  work  has  shown 
some  of  the  limitations  of  Thomson's,  though  fortunately  it  seems 
also  to  show  a  much  more  practical  spirit  and  a  wider  knowledge, 
has  not  obtruded  himself  much,  and  we  need  not  quarrel  with 
some  excesses  of  mere  opinion  in  which  he  indulges.  Two 
statements  of  fact,  however,  are  rather  odd.  He  takes  occasion 
to  urge  tenebrosus  and  ttnibreux  against  some  critics  who  found 
fault  with  Thomson  for  using  "  tenebrous"  Were  there  any 
such  ?  We  know  not.  It  is  a  word  of  no  very  good  authority, 
but  perfectly  correct.  But  we  do  seem  to  remember  that  some 
arraigned  Thomson's  "  tenebrious,"  which,  though  it  appears  in 
some  dictionaries,  is  perfectly  inadmissible  and  indefensible. 
Secondly,  Mr.  Robertson  speaks  of  the  ineffable  Die  Gotter  Grie- 
chenlands  of  Heine's  Nordsee  as  "  fine  but  unmetrical."  May  the 
Muses  have  mercy  on  him  !  He  will  probably  next  pronounce  a 
chorus  of  ./Eschylus  to  be  unmetrical. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

M ERNEST  LAVISSE  tells  us  that  he  does  not  intend  to 
•  continue  his  history  of  Frederick  the  Great  (i)  beyond 
the  King's  accession.  It  is  unusual,  but  perhaps  wise  conduct. 
His  countrymen,  after  welcoming  his  picture  of  a  Prince  Royal 
who  was  bullied  by  Germans,  and  to  whom  France  was  a  sort  of 
Mecca,  might  not  equally  relish  the  picture  of  a  King  who  by 
turns  "  planted  "  France  "  there  "  and  beat  her  a  plate  couture. 
Although  we  are  not  sure  that  M.  Lavisse  knows  English  (for  he 
talks  of  Sir  Charles  Hombury  Williams),  he  is  evidently  acquainted 
with  the  German  translation  of  Carlyle,  and  he  must  know  that 
it  would  be  bad  to  beat  as  a  whole.  And  he  will  probably  find 
both  more  pleasure  and  more  profit  in  employing  his  leisures  as 
an  Academician  (for  he  is  now  of  the  Forty)  as  before  in  bestow- 
ing his  remarkable  knowledge  of  Prussian  history  on  different 
epochs  and  episodes.  He  might  do  worse  than  give  us  a  volume 
on  the  Great  Elector. 

Meanwhile  he  has  given  lis  a  very  pleasant  one  on  the  sojourn 
of  Frederick  at  Rheinsberg.  It  is  a  curious  subject,  and  it  has 
never  been  done  in  equal  fulness  before— at  least  in  any  language 
other  than  German.  Carlyle  could  give  it  but  a  "book" — a 
book,  indeed,  in  which,  as  usual,  he  has  put  the  marrow  of  the 
whole  matter.  M.  Lavisse  has  been  able  to  spare  it  a  volume, 
and  so  to  serve  the  marrow  up  handsomely  with  toast  and 
napkins  and  all  manner  of  trimmings.  He  has  visited  the  place 
itself  recently,  and  gives  a  curious  account  of  its  empty,  swept, 
and  w??garnished  eighteenth-century  prettinesses,  a  little  the 
worse  for  time,  though  not  recently  for  wear.  We  have,  of 
course,  the  famous  story  of  the  "  morning  call  "  on,  and  its  return 
by,  the  luckless  Prince  of  Mirow,  the  characters  of  Jordan  and 
Keyserling,  and  the  rest.  But  it  is  all  well  served  up  h  la 
francaise,  and  adorned  with  comment  both  intelligent  and 
sympathetic. 

It  is  impossible  yet  to  write  a  history,  or  even  to  take  a  rapid 
historical  view,  of  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  called  Boulangism. 
We  are  still  too  near,  and  the  documents  are  not  all  before  us.  A 
truly  remarkable  addition  to  them  has  been  made  by  M.  Theodore 
Calm  in  his  Georges  et  Marguerite  (2),  a  sentimental  chronicle  of 
the  General's  famous  passion,  his  greatness,  failure,  and  death. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  bewildering  crosses  between  history  and 
fiction  that  we  have  ever  met.  Some  of  the  names  are  textual, 
others  thinly  disguised,  and  the  course  of  events  at  Taris,  London, 
Jersey,  and  Brussels  appears,  so  far  as  our  memory  serves  us,  to 
be  faithfully  reproduced.  Whether  the  dinners,  letters,  private 
conversations,  and  so  forth  belong  to  what  Fielding  has  inge- 
niously called  the  class  of  "history  which  is  not  based  on  re- 
cords," or  to  the  class  that  is,  we  profess  ourselves  unable  to 
determine. 

We  are  not  certain  that  Mine.  Caro,  clever  as  she  always  is,  is 
quite  such  a  mistress  of  the  short  story  as  of  the  long;  but  the 
tales  in  Complice!  (3)  are  generally  good.  They  exhibit,  for  the 
most,  part,  the  same  tendency  to  the  tragic,  or,  at  least,  unhappy, 
which  has  appeared  in  their  author's  former  and  longer  works. 
But  "  Le  Coclier  de  la  Marquise  "  is  lively  enough. 

It  is,  wo  confess  and  bi'lieve,  wrong  to  review  a  book  without 

(1)  I.e.  grand  I'ruliric  avant  Vavvntment.    Paris:  Ilachette. 

(2)  Georges  tt  Marguerite,    Par  Theodore  Calm.    Paris:  Ollendorff. 

(3)  Complice  !   Pur  Madame  Caro.    Paris  :  Calmaim  Lev}'. 


reading  it,  and  of  this  crime  we  are  but  very  rarely  guilty,  what- 
ever others  may  be  laid  to  our  charge.  We  would,  if  we  could, 
have  read  Captain  Danrit's  La  guerre  en  rase  campagne  (4)r 
which  contains  a  description  of  the  way  in  which  France  beat 
Germany,  England,  and  all  the  world  into  a  range  of  cocked  hats. 
But  a  Battle  of  Dorking,  in  all  but  one  thousand  pages,  packed 
with  print  so  small  and  close  that  each  must  hold  as  much  as  two 
ordinary  French  novel  pages,  is  "  more  strong  than  us."  If  Cap- 
tain Danrit  will  permit  us,  we  will  take  his  victory  as  won  and 
his  book  as  read. 

Nothing  is  more  curious  than  the  impression  which  Diderot's- 
peculiar  fashion  of  rigmarole,  especially  as  it  was  imitated  and 
exaggerated  after  his  death,  has  made  on  a  certain  school  of 
writers  in  France  just  now.  We  have  before  pointed  out  how 
strong  it  is  on  M.  Barres  and  his  school ;  it  is  almost  stronger  on 
M.  Paul  Lheureux,  whose  TJne  langue  (5)  confesses,  and,  indeed,, 
could  not  possibly  disguise,  its  resemblance  to  Le  neveu  de- 
Iiameau.  The  style  is  agreeable  when  very  well  done,  and  M. 
Lheureux  has  sometimes  done  it  at  least  well,  but  not  always. 

Madame  Bivat  (6)  is  a  study  of  provincial  life  and  of  second 
marriages.  It  is  above  the  average  in  merit ;  but  falls,  perhaps, 
a  little  short  of  making  that  distinct  impression  on  the  reader  at 
which  a  novelist  should  aim. 

M.  Alber  Jhouney,  whose  pleasure  it  is  to  bring  out  immense- 
and  finely  printed  volumes  of  mystical  verse  at  a  price  which 
could  not  pay  even  if  they  were  sold,  has  brought  out  another 
part  of  his  Livre  dujugement  (7).  M.  Aubo's  (8)  and  M.  Prieur's  (eft 
much  smaller  volumes — neither  is  much  more  than  a  pamphlet — 
are  far  less  ambitious,  but  have  a  pleasant  old-fashionedness  about 
them.  In  this  we  fain  would  see  some  sign  that  French  verse- 
sometimes  thinks  of  quitting  the  desert  of  inane  jargon  in  style 
and  sterile  eccentricities  in  form  where  for  the  last  decade  or 
two  it  has  been  wandering. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

LITTLE  or  nothing  is  known  concerning  Benedictus  Figulus, 
poet,  physician,  theosopher,  philosopher,  &c,  of  Utenhofen, 
and  hermit  of  Hagenau,  whose  Golden  and  Blessed  Casket  oft 
Nature's  Marvels  (Elliott  &  Co.)  is  done  into  English  by  Mr, 
Arthur  Edward  Waite  from  the  German  original  (Strasburg, 
1608).  Investigation,  his  translator  observes,  promises  no 
lightening  of  the  obscurity  that  envelops  the  Hermit  of  Hagenau, 
What  is  certain,  however,  is  that  he  was  intent  on  correcting  a 
misbelieving  world  of  its  errors  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of 
Paracelsus.  "  Like  nature's  patient,  sleepless  eremite,"  he  would 
administer  the  "  pure  ablution  "  of  sound  Paracelsian  doctrine  as 
an  antidote  to  the  lying  and  false  distinction  of  Thurneyser  and 
other  instruments  of  Satan,  who  perverted  the  true  ends  of  the- 
Hermetic  philosophy  by  their  sham  alchemy.  So  much  may  be 
gathered  from  the  epistle  dedicatory  of  the  devout  Benedictus. 
Scarcely  less  obscure,  and  decidedly  not  less  fervid  in  his  praise- 
of  Paracelsus,  is  the  learned  doctor  Alexander  von  Suchten,  cer- 
tain of  whose  writings  comprise  the  Golden  Casket  of  Benedictus,. 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  Paracelsian  editor  and  commentator, 
rather  than  an  illuminate,  or  initiate,  in  the  wisdom  of  Hermes. 
Mr.  Waite,  when  first  he  met  with  the  works  of  this  "  curious- 
and  aspirational  philosopher  " — Alexander  von  Suchten — was  in- 
ch ned  to  believe  he  might  prove  to  be  none  other  than  Alexander 
Seton,  the  alchemist,  whom  the  Elector  of  Saxony  so  cruelly  tor- 
tured; but  he  soon  discovered,  as  is  not  surprising,  that  Suchten 
was  not  a  Scot,  but  a  German,  who  was  flourishing  as  a  writer  in 
1573,  years  before  we  hear  of  Seton.  The  student  will 
find,  with  much  that  is  alluring,  in  the  writings  of  Alexander 
von  Suchten,  much  that  is  tantalizing.  Such,  for  example,  is  the 
"  More  Complete  Exposition,"  wherein  you  are  led  to  believe  the 
secret  of  transmutation  of  metals  to  gold,  or  the  restoration  of 
"  imperfect  or  impure  metals  to  true  health,"  is  about  to  be  re- 
vealed. This  fascinating  tract  ends  abruptly  thus  : — "  Here- 
follows  the  Practice — which,  however,  is  wanting,  owing  to  the 
sudden  death  of  the  Excellent  Author,  A.  V.  S."  The  most  im- 
portant of  the  contents  of  the  Golden  Casket — to  those  at  least 
who  hold  that  the  art  of  healing  is  still  a  mystic  art,  so  far  as  it 
is  "  hidden  " — is  the  "  Dialogue  "  between  Alexander,  a  Galenian 

(4)  La  guerre  en  rase  campagne.    Par  le  Capitaine  Danrit.    2  tomes. 
Paris  :  Marpon  et  Flammarion. 

(5)  Vne  lanyiic.    Par  Paul   Lheureux.    Paris:    Marpon   et  F!am- 
marion. 

(6)  Madame  llwat.   Par  H.  Maisonncuve.    Paris  :  Plon. 

(7)  Le  tivre  du  jugement.     Par  Alber  Jhouney.    Paris  :  Comptoir 
d'edition. 

(8)  Egirie.    Par  Edmond  Aube.    Paris  :  Perrin. 

(9)  Pol  Mi  mignonncs.    Par  A.  Prkur.    Montpellier :  Chez  l'uulenv; 
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octor  curious  as  to  the  teaching  of  the  great  Theophrastus 
Jombastes,  and  Bernhardus,  a  devout  Paracelsian.  Here,  as  in 
ther  of  his  writings,  Alexander  von  Suchten  inveighs  against 
be  gross  and  literal  interpretation  of  Paracelsus  by  the  medical 
rofession,  and  the  stupid  and  erroneous  reading  of  the  symbolism 
hat  characterizes  his  books.  The  disciples  of  Galen  forgot,  as 
bernhardus  insists,  that  Paracelsus  wrote,  as  a  Magus,  in  the 
klagic  style.  He  was  the  inheritor  of  Hermes,  and  they  mistook 
lis  similitudes  for  truths.  Then  Alexander  admits  that  he  was 
rell  aware  that  Paracelsus  did  not  mean  "  sulphuric  acid  and 
ommon  tartar "  when  he  wrote  of  vitriol  and  tartar,  and  "  so 
nth  other  names."  There  was  danger,  as  is  shown  by  the  terrible 
xamples  cited  (p.  145),  in  the  simple  application  of  Paracelsian 
'simples."  No  wonder  that  the  kings  and  princes  of  Europe 
vere  inspired  with  terror  by  the  Paracelsian  practice.  But 
inder  common  terms  Paracelsus  concealed  great  mysteries.  He 
vrote  for  the  learned,  says  Bernhardus,  and  not  for  such 
ophistical  Galenians  as  Erastus.  He  would  even  confuse  the 
ruth  with  foreign  matter  to  mislead  his  enemies.  If  Galen 
8  easy  to  understand,  as  Alexander  affirms,  it  was  neces- 
ary  that  Paracelsus,  as  the  expositor  of  occultism,  should  be 
omewhat  dark.  He  who  treats  of  the  mysteries  should  himself 
ie  mysterious.  The  mysticism  of  Suchten  is  revealed  in  his 
ommentary  on  the  Tinctura  of  Paracelsus,  and  in  his  discourse 
m  the  "  three  Faculties  "  of  Magic— Theology,  Astronomy,  and 
kledicine— wherein  he  writes  of  flowers  and  herbs  as  the  signs  of 
nedicine,  and  not  themselves  medicines,  just  as  the  sun  and  the 
noon  are  signs,  and  of  no  influence  compared  with  the  sun  and 
noon  and  planets  that  are  set  in  the  heaven  that  is  within  him. 

Mr.  Thomson  Jay  Hudson,  in  The  Laio  of  Psychic  Phenomena 
Putnam's  Sons),  would  indicate  the  road  by  which  psychology 
aay  be  brought  within  the  domain  of  the  exact  sciences.  To 
his  end  he  would  discover  some  "  law  "  to  which  all  "  verified 
ihenomena"  may  be  referred,  which  law  when  once  understood 
—a  necessary  provision,  by  the  way — must  simplify  and  cor- 
elate  the  whole  of  the  phenomena.  It  must  be  a  tolerably 
omprehensive  law  if  it  is  to  account  for  all  that  Mr.  Hudson 
egards  as  psychic  phenomena.  In  this  category  is  included 
ill  that  is  known  as  "mesmerism,  hypnotism,  somnambulism, 
ranee,  spiritism,  demonology,  miracle,  mental  therapeutics,"  and 
uanifestations  of  "genius  or  insanity."  The  law  of  duality 
if  mind  supplies  the  writer  with  his  working  hypothesis.  There 
.re  two  minds,  the  objective  and  the  subjective,  which,  like  the 
mpirical  Ego  and  the  transcendental  Ego  of  Du  Prel — whose 
vork  on  dreams  and  dream-phenomena  Mr.  Hudson  has  evidently 
.tudied — may  operate  independently,  and  are  separable  entities. 
The  subjective  mind  is  always  to  be  controlled  by  suggestion.  It 
s,  as  it  were,  mind  deprived  of  the  whole  armour  of  reason,  and 
-0  some  extent  hypnotized.  Moreover,  the  writer  ascribes  certain 
>hysical  powers  to  the  subjective  mind  as  thus  defined  by  him.  It 
•&n  hear,  and  see,  and  "  move  ponderable  objects."  When  it  is  con- 
idered  that  Mr.  Hudson  comprehends  "  spiritism  "  as  verified 
menomena,  and  when  we  note  the  exceedingly  high,  not  to  say 
ncredible  and  exaggerated,  value  he  attaches  to  the  power 
)f  suggestion,  it  will  be  readily  perceived  that  his  working 
lypothesis  of  the  subjective  mind  has  broad  shoulders.  By  the 
night  of  suggestion  the  subjective  mind  controls  the  fingers  of 
he  slate-writer,  and  "  Planchette "  becomes  a  genuine  mental 
nedium.  And,  since  the  subjective  mind  may  move  ponderable 
ibjects,  what  need  is  there  to  call  up  spirits,  or  to  hint  at  fraud, 
vhen  tables  turn  and  furniture  flies  ? 

Pleasant  Memories  of  a  Busy  Life,  by  David  Pryde,  LL.D. 
Blackwood  &  Sons),  is  a  record  of  experience  "  chiefly  literary 
md  scholastic,"  and  of  educational  life  devoted  largely  to  teach- 
ng  and  lecturing.  Dr.  Pryde's  recollections  comprise  agreeable 
pictures  of  Scottish  country  life  in  the  days  when  beggars  were 
retainers  in  the  country  house,  welcome  as  the  dispensers  of  news 
and  local  gossip,  and  levyers  of  toll  on  all  the  country  side.  Of 
St.  Andrews,  when  Sir  David  Brewster  resigned,  the  writer  gives 
1  capital  sketch,  with  reminiscences  of  Ferrier  and  Spalding  and 
Sellar.  From  St.  Andrews  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
jegan  literary  work,  and  lectured  for  more  than  twenty  years 
it  the  School  of  Art.  He  became  in  1870  the  head  of  the  Ladies' 
College,  of  which  establishment  and  its  formation  he  gives  an 
interesting  account.  As  a  member  of  the  "  Monks  of  St.  Giles," 
Dr.  Pryde  contributed  to  the  literary  diversions  of  the  club,  and 
iDjoyed  the  hearing  of  much  anecdote  illustrative  of  Scottish 
humour  and  character,  of  which  he  gives  a  pretty  selection  in  the 
present  volume.  It  is  rather  disappointing,  by  the  way,  that  he 
loes  not  record  the  sequel  of  the  bold  venture  he  made,  once 
Dnly,  when  he  crossed  the  Border,  and  lectured  to  an  English 
ludienoe  on  "  Scottish  humour."  He  ingeniously  accounts  for 
the  preponderance  of  Scottish  jokes  about  the  church  and 


ministers  on  the  ground  that  everybody  jokes  most  concerning 
that  to  which  they  are  most  attached. 

The  second  volume  of  Mr.  Henry  Craik's  Selections  from  Sxvift 
(Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press)  brings  to  a  close  an  undertaking 
which  is  exemplary  from  all  points  of  view.  On  the  appearance 
of  the  first  volume  we  dealt  with  the  admirable  character  of  Mr. 
Craik's  editing  and  annotation,  and  it  is  needless  to  reiterate  the 
signal  merits  of  his  work,  or  to  cite  the  present  volume  as  testi- 
mony to  the  knowledge,  skill,  and  fine  critical  sense  of  the  selec- 
tor. The  new  volume  comprehends  the  immortal  "  Gulliver," 
the  tracts  on  political  and  religious  subjects,  such  as  the  "  Argu- 
ment Against  Abolishing  Christianity,"  "  The  Drapier's  Letters," 
the  "  Discourse  of  Freethinking,"  and  other  imperishable  matters, 
with  a  selection  from  the  Poems,  "  chiefly  written  in  late  years." 
The  notes  are  richly  illustrative,  as  heretofore,  and  a  full  index 
to  both  volumes  fitly  completes  the  volume. 

The  popularity  of  the  shorter  history  is  unquestionable,  while 
its  usefulness  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  method  observed  by 
the  writer.  Sound  is  the  historical  method  observable  in  Ancient 
India,  by  Romesh  Chunder  Dutt  (Longmans  &  Co.),  the  first  of  a 
series  of  small  volumes,  "  Epochs  of  Indian  History,"  edited  by  Mr. 
John  Adam.  Mr.  Dutt's  work  treats  of  several  epochs,  and  is 
introductory  in  scope.  It  is  an  excellent  summary  of  early  Indian 
history,  from  2000  B.C.  to  800  A.D.,  composed  of  five  divisions 
designated  as  five  epochs — the  Vedic,  Epic,  Rationalistic,  Buddh- 
ist, and  Puranic  ages. 

Early  Christian  Missions,  by  Mrs.  Rundle  Charles  (S.P.C.K.), 
comprises  well-written  sketches  of  Irish,  Scottish,  and  English 
missionaries  in  the  picturesque  age  when  there  was  a  vital 
reciprocity  of  mission-work  in  the  British  Isles,  and  missionaries 
were  "  typical  national  characters,"  as  Mrs.  Charles  describes  St. 
Patrick,  St.  Columba,  and  St.  Boniface. 

Studies  in  the  life  of  the  settler  or  the  pioneer — a  life  of  hard 
and  thankless  toil  it  has  proved  to  be  in  many  cases — form  the 
material  of  Mr.  Hamlin  Garland's  Prairie  Folk  (Sampson  Low  & 
Co.)  The  men  and  women  who  figure  in  these  sketches  of  farm 
life  on  the  prairies  are  presented  with  admirable  force  and  not 
without  humour,  as  the  opening  story  of  Uncle  Ethan  and  the 
shrewd  Yankee  trader  in  patent  medicines  suffices  to  prove. 

The  brightness  of  invention  which  experience  of  her  previous 
fiction  leads  us  to  look  for  in  Miss  Florence  Warden's  stories  is 
by  no  means  conspicuous  in  Grave  Lady  Jane  (White  &  Co.) 
The  book  opens  with  promise  of  a  moving  and  attractive  narra- 
tive, but  the  development  follows  a  somewhat  obvious  course, 
and  is  far  from  being  plausibly  devised. 

Mr.  Paul  Rowden  relates  an  artist's  adventure  in  A  Strange 
Studio  (Bristol :  Arrowsmith).  He  shows  inventive  capacity  and 
a  wild  daring  in  sensational  plotting.  Perhaps  artists  who  can 
copy  Gainsborough  and  Reynolds  so  as  to  deceive  are  less 
common  than  this  story  seems  to  suggest.  But  when  other 
matters  are  exceptional — heroine,  villain,  and  studio — the  artist 
mus  t  be  of  the  company. 

Among  new  editions  we  have  received  Miss  Agnes  Clerke's  ad- 
mirable Popular  History  of  Astronomy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
(A.  &  C.  Black),  considerably  remodelled  since  the  appearance 
of  the  second  edition,  six  years  ago,  and  brought  down  to  date  by 
"  a  process  of  assimilation,  rather  than  of  mere  accretion,"  as  the 
author  happily,  and  with  perfect  justice,  observes. 

The  Legend  of  Maandoo  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  & 
Co.),  though  a  new  edition  of  a  poem  published  under  another 
title,  is  virtually  anew  book  even  to  tolerably  assiduous  readers  of 
poetry.  It  is  more  than  half  a  century  since  the  poem  was 
published  as  "  The  T'hakoorine,"  "in  great  part  from  memory, 
in  the  belief  that  the  complete  manuscript,  left  by  the  author  at 
Herat,  was  destined  to  destruction."  Such,  however,  was  not 
its  fate,  fortunately  for  the  poem — which  the  author  styles  "  a 
Tale,"  as  Byron  and  Scott  were  wont  to  call  their  romantic 
narrative  poems — is  an  interesting  example  of  a  kind  of  poem 
that  is  now  seldom  produced.  Not  less  interesting  are  the  author's 
drawings  of  Indian  scenery  which  illustrate  the  volume. 

From  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  we  have  a  new  edition  of 
Lessons  in  Elementary  Biology,  by  T.  Jefiery  Parker,  F.R.S., 
with  illustrations,  revised ;  and  from  Messrs.  Whittaker  the 
current  issue  of  the  valuable  Hod's  Parliamentary  Companion, 
which  has  reached  the  sixty-first  year  of  publication. 

We  have  also  received  Science  Teaching  in  Schools,  an  address 
by  Henry  Dyer  (Blackie  &  Son)  ;  Social  Life  among  the  Assyrians 
and  Babylonians,  by  A.  H.  Sayce,  LL.D.,  reprinted  from  the 
Sunday  at  Home  (Religious  Tract  Society) ;  The  Farrier  ;  or,  No 
Foot,  No  Horse,  a  practical  treatise  on  the  shoeing  of  horses,  by 
Major  A.  T.  Fisher  (Bentley  &  Son) ;  The  Practical  Plasterer, 
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by  Wilfred  Kemp  (Crosby  Lockwood  &  Son),  an  illustrated  com- 
pendium of  the  craft  of  plain  and  ornamental  plaster-work  ;  Half 
Hours  with  the  Camera,  by  Bernard  Alfieri,  with  illustrations 
(Whittingham  &  Co.)  ;  Mr.  Philip  St.  Clare,  by  Robert  Appleton 
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In  Parliament. 
Lords. 


CHRONICLE. 

AT  last,  on  Friday  week,  addresses  of 
congratulation  to  Her  Majesty  on 
the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  York  were  brought  into 
both  Houses  by  representatives  of  the  Government. 
That  in  the  Lords,  moved  by  Lord  Kimberley,  was 
cordially  seconded  by  Lord  Salisbury,  and  accepted 
without  further  discussion  ;  after  which  the  House 
turned  its  attention  to  the  present  financial  position  of 
the  clergy,  and  to  the  Railway  Servants'  Bill. 

Commons  ^n  ^e  •^j0wer  House  Mr.  Gladstone, 
after  giving  a  little  information  con- 
cerning the  affairs  of  Siam,  which  we  notice 
below,  moved  the  congratulatory  address  to  the 
*Queen,  with  its  "  tack  "  of  messages  to  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  York.  This  Mr.  Balfour  seconded. 
The  Prime  Minister's  speech  contained  a  curious 
and  not,  as  it  seems  to  us,  dignified  appeal  to  his 
supporters  not  to  make  fools  or  brutes  of  them- 
selves on  the  occasion.  It  cannot  be  said  that  this 
appeal  was  disregarded  by  Mr.  Redmond's  expres- 
sion of  regret  that  an  amnesty  had  not  been  pro- 
claimed. But  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  denouncing  the 
proceedings  as  "  mummery,"  and  dragging  in  the 
famous  Iscariotic  argument  about  "  the  poor," 
showed  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  entreaty  was  not 
without  cause,  if  it  was  without  effect.  A  discus- 
sion of  considerable  length,  and  at  times  of  some 
warmth,  then  followed  in  reference  to  the  financial 
side  of  the  Ministerial  policy  for  Ireland,  and 
■divers  Bills  were  advanced  a  stage.  At  the  even- 
ing sitting  the  subject  of  discussion — Courts- 
Martial — did  not  impede  that  very  peremptory 
nobleman  Count  Out  from  stopping  all  proceed- 
ings before  10  o'clock. 

On  Monday  in  both  Houses  important 
statements  were  made  on  the  subject  of 
the  Siamese  dispute.  Lord  Rosebery  told  the  Peers 
the  very  little  that  is  known  to  all  who  have  paid 
attention  to  the  subject,  deprecated  premature  con- 
demnation of  France,  but  ended  by  declaring  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  Siam  to  be  a  matter  of 
grave  importance  to  India  and  to  England.  This  set 
the  anti-Jingo  rump  of  the  Gladstonian  party  at  once 
growling,  and  yowls  in  echo  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel  were  anticipated.    A  sharpish  debate,  which 


Lords. 


Commons. 


Lords. 


Lord  Spencer  endeavoured  to  blunt  with  his  customary 
attitude  as  of  a  melancholy  feather-bed,  followed,  at 
Lord  Londonderry's  instance,  on  the  state  of  things 
in  Clare  and  other  counties.  Lord  Shand  made  the 
useful  contribution  of  pointing  out  that,  as  change  of 
venue  has  been  recognized  for  a  century  as  a  most 
useful  and  beneficial  thing  in  Scotland,  it  is  not  clear 
how  it  can  be  a  tyrannical  insult  in  Ireland. 

In  the  Commons  Sir  Edward  Grey 
repeated  Lord  Rosebery's  statement ; 
Mr.  Spencer,  as  Lord  Carrington  had  done  in  the 
Upper  House,  communicated  the  Queen's  thanks 
for  the  address  of  congratulation,  and  then  the 
House  settled  to  those  Clauses  of  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  which  concern  the  Civil  Service  and  its  future 
treatment.  Mr.  Morley  made  an  elaborate  state- 
ment, which  had  not  been  criticized  fully  at  the 
rising  of  the  House. 

On  Tuesday  the  Places  of  Worship  Sites 
Bill  was  passed,  so  that  it  may  be  hoped 
that  the  perturbed  Nonconformist  spirit  will  rest  for  a 
little.  The  subject  of  the  site  of  Millbank  Prison 
being  raised  by  Lord  Meath,  Lord  Salisbury  cham- 
pioned workmen's  dwellings  against  open  spaces. 
Other  peers  spoke,  but  the  Government,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  refrained  from  words  either  bad  or 
good. 

Commons    Some  information  having  been  given 

ommons.    ^  ^  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHEQUER 

as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Government  in  refer- 
ence to  Supply,  divers  Gladstonian  members  rose 
to  complain  that  the  Chancellors,  English  and 
Irish,  were  not  bench-packing  fast  enough.  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  naturally  moved  to  a  little  indig- 
nation at  this,  which  is  very  much  as  if  impatient 
Terrorists  had  complained  of  Carrier  or  Lebon 
for  doing  the  work  negligently.  We  are  no 
partisans  of  Lord  Herschell  or  of  the  distin- 
guished person,  whose  name  we  for  the  moment  for- 
get, but  who  is  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  Still, 
there  are  only  twenty-four  hours  in  the  day,  and  even 
bench-packing,  though  a  healthful  and  ennobling 
occupation,  is  a  work  which  requires  occasional 
rest,  sleep,  and  refreshment.  The  Civil  Service 
Clauses  of  the  Bill  were  resumed,  and  the  debate 
showed  a  little  more  heat  than  the  night  before. 
Mr.  Sexton  reappeared  with  that  curious  and 
laborious  indignation  of  his  ;  his  jackals  repeated 
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their  vulgar  insults  to  Mr.  Milman,  who  cannot 
defend  himself,  and  is  left  undefended  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  ;  and  there  was  a  brush  between  the 
Prime  Minister  and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill. 
Things  ended  by  one  of  the  funny  divisions,  in 
which  the  true  strength  of  Home  Rule  appears, 
the  Opposition  saving  the  Government  from  their 
own  Radical  and  Irish  tail  on  an  amendment  of 
Mr.  Hayden's. 

Divisions  of  the  same  kind  continued  on  Wednesday, 
when  the  same  batch  of  clauses  were  under  discussion, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Mr.  Sexton  and 
the  {qua  Home  Rule)  honest  Home  Rulers  were  beaten 
by  263  to  118,  by  298  to  131,  and  so  forth.  Mr. 
Goschen  closed  the  subject  by  pointing  out  once  more 
the  awkwardness,  not  to  say  injustice,  of  the  Govern- 
ment policy.  Sir  Edward  Grey  disclaimed  knowledge 
of  the  very  important  ultimatum  said  to  have  been 
sent  by  France  to  Siam  (see  below). 

On  Thursday,  in  the  Lords,  Lord  Harrowby 
raised  again  the  question  (which  had  been 
already  touched  upon  by  Lord  Salisbury  earlier  in 
the  week)  of  the  underhand,  but  persistent,  efforts  of 
the  Education  Department,  under  the  probable  and 
easily  explained  inspiration  of  Mr.  Acland,  to  squeeze 
voluntary  schools  out  of  existence.  In  resistance  to 
attacks  of  this  kind  Lord  Kimberley's  stolidity  is  of 
more  value  than  the  airiest  brains ;  but  even  his  dis- 
claimers will  not  suffice  to  cloak  an  almost  unmistakable 
and  very  disgraceful,  if  existing,  policy. 

Commons    ^e  ^h*1^  was  opened  in  the 

House  of  Commons  for  the  purpose  of 
speeding  the  Home  Rule  Bill  through,  but  there 
was  less  excitement  than  on  the  two  previous 
nights.  The  chief  exception  was  when  Mr. 
Carson  accused  Mr.  Morley  of  a  "cowardly 
"attack"  on  the  Irish  judges.  The  accusation 
was  but  too  well  founded ;  for  it  is  certainly  an 
"  attack  "  to  say  that  a  judge  makes  his  office  an 
occasion  for  criticizing  the  Government,  and  it  is 
generally  held  "  cowardly "  to  attack  a  person 
who  cannot  defend  himself.  But  in  the  House  of 
Commons  you  may  not  describe  what  you  may 
do  ;  and  Mr.  Carson  had,  of  course,  to  withdraw. 
The  most  noteworthy  divisions  were  exaggera- 
tions of  the  peculiarity  already  commented  on. 
Mr.  Sexton  was  beaten  in  one  by  the  modest 
majority  of  488,  537  to  49.  Yet,  if  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill  before  the  House  is  not  mis- 
chievous humbug,  the  49  ought  to  have  had  their 
way.  Before  the  debate  Sir  Edward  Grey,  on  the 
Siamese  matter,  had  given  the  very  important 
and  significant  intimation  that  the  territorial 
arrangements  of  the  French  Ultimatum  concern 
Great  Britain,  and  that  Lord  Dufferin  is  to 
return  to  request  "  elucidations."  It  is  a  pity  he 
was  not  on  the  spot. 

Politics  out  of  Mr.  Balfour   spoke   cheerfully  at  the 
Parliament.    United  Club  on  Wednesday,  and  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  dashingly  at  Boston,  with  more 
especial  reference  to  agricultural  depression,  and  the 
neglect  of  it  by  the  Government. 

Foreign  and  Fuller,  though  not  yet  full,  and  still  sur- 
Coloniai Affairs,  prising  news  about  the  French  action  at 
Bangkok  was  published  this  day  week.  A  strange 
semi-official  note,  put  out  in  France,  halfrdisclaimed 
the  action  of  Admiral  Humann,  and  half-endeavoured 
to  throw  the  blame  of  it  on  England  ;  while  news  from 
the  spot  declared  that  the  Admiral  had  acted,  not  only 
against  the  orders  of  his  own  Government,  which  had 
not  reached  him,  but  against  the  protests  of  the  French 
Minister,  which  had,  as  well  as  undeniably  against  the 
treaty  of  1856,  under  which  France  pretends  to  act. 
The  late  Admiral  Courbet  undoubtedly  infused  into 


the  French  navy  a  temper  likely  to  lead  to  conduct  of 
this  kind ;  and  it  would  seem  that  his  successor  has 
done  his  country  the  bad  turn  of  putting  her  decidedly 
in  the  wrong.  The  Paris  National  Fete  had  gone  off 
flatly,  and  all  the  clauses  of  the  German  Army  Bill  had 
been  accepted  without  division. 

On  Monday  it  was  announced  that  arrangements 
were  being  made  to  take  over  the  territory  of  Vitu 
from  the  British  East  Africa  Company,  so  that  it  will 
come  directly  under  the  Zanzibar  Protectorate.  The 
German  Army  Bill  (to  speak  strictly,  Bills)  had  been 
read  a  third  time  by  a  majority  of  sixteen.  There  had 
been  a  bad  railway  accident  in  Spain,  and  the  ever- 
lasting "insurrection  in  Rio  Grande"  was  going  on 
merrily  by  land  and  sea.  "  Cooling  cards,"  as  the  old 
phrase  goes,  were  administered  to  alarmists  by  the 
report  that  the  Sultan  had  been  particularly  polite  to 
the  English  representative  on  the  subject  of  the 
Khedive's  visit.  The  French  had  acted  up  to  their 
reputation,  in  point  of  modest  assurance,  but  not  quite 
in  respect  of  ingenuity,  by  remonstrating  with  Siam 
on  her  "  unwarrantable  acts  "  at  the  bar  of  theMeinam. 
There  was  little  actual  news  about  this  matter,  except 
that  the  firing  during  the  action  had  been,  intentionally 
or  unintentionally,  very  wild  on  both  sides. 

Very  choice  specimens  of  French  indignation  with 
English  interference  in  the  Siamese  affair  were  re- 
ported on  Tuesday  morning.  We  did  not  know  that 
we  had  interfered ;  though  it  is  to  be  hoped  we 
shall  if  it  be  necessary.  And  since  when  was  it  law  in 
any  school  that,  if  big  boy  A  bullies  small  boy  C,  big; 
boy  B  may  not  step  in  if  he  chooses  ?  The  actual 
facts  were  still  scantily  known  and  the  subject  of  much? 
dispute.  The  Brazilian  admiral  with  the  Dutch  name, 
who  had  been  "  insurrecting  "  in  Rio  Grande,  had  been 
captured  with  his  flotilla.  The  "  disposition  of  the 
"  Sultan  was  to  check  the  ardour  of  the  Khedive," 
which  we  can  very  fully  believe,  and  which  would 
account  for  the  subsequently  announced  "  disappoint- 
"  ment"  of  that  young  person.  A  curious  and  not 
very  probable,  but  not  quite  impossible,  story  came, 
to  the  effect  that  a  Hawaiian  sealer  had  been  challenged 
by  and  had  disabled  the  U.S.  cruiser  Mohican  with  a* 
lucky  or  skilful  shot  through  her  engines. 

The  interest  of  Wednesday  morning's  foreign  news; 
was  almost  entirely  comprised  in  the  reports  of  a  long 
statement  by  M.  Develle,  the  French  Foreign 
Minister,  on  the  Siamese  matter.  It  was  an  odd 
composition,  the  Minister  speaking  apparently  as- 
much  to  England  as  to  France,  and  being  evidently 
very  anxious  to  avoid  at  once  a  too  bellicose  tone  as- 
regarded  ourselves  and  one  that  might  seem  to  the 
fire-eaters  among  his  own  countrymen  too  apologetic. 
In  so  far  as  it  energetically  disclaimed  any  designs- 
against  the  independence  of  Siam,  it  may  be  said  to  be 
satisfactory ;  and  in  so  far  as  it  described  the  territory 
which  France  is  grabbing  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Mekong  as  being  "  recovered,"  and  the  invasion  of  the 
Meinam  by  French  gunboats  as  "  a  violation  of  the 
"  rights  of  nations  by  Siam,"  it  deserves  the  meed  of 
audacity.  The  anti-Jingoes  who  say  that  we  have- 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Mekong  seem  to  forget  that 
the  upper  waters  of  that  river  run  through  Burmese 
territory.  But  it  is  probable  that  some  arrangement 
will  be  come  to  on  this  head,  and  all  we  can  hope  is- 
that  Lord  Rosebery  will  stand  no  further  French 
encroachment  westward  and  northward,  and  insist  on< 
this  particular  one  being  thoroughly  defined.  The 
German  Emperor  had  addressed  a  rescript  of  congra- 
tulation to  his  Chancellor  on  the  passing  of  the  Armv 
Bills. 

There  was  reason  to  fear  before  Thursday  morning' 
that  Lord  Rosebery's  moderation  had  been  misunder- 
stood in  France,  for  it  was  telegraphed  from  Paris  that 
the  French  ultimatum  to  Siam  included,  besides  the 
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expected  pourboire  in  money  and  some  minor  matters, 
a  demand  for  a  cession  of  the  whole  left  bank  of  the 
Mekong,  from  the  Chinese  frontier  to  the  sea.  Now, 
not  only  is  the  left  bank  of  the  Mekong  up  to  the 
Chinese  frontier  not  Siam's  to  give,  but  no  small  part 
of  it  belongs  to  a  Power  called  England — in  virtue  of 
our  Protectorate  over  the  Shan  States,  formerly  tribu- 
tary to  Burmah.  If  we  give  this  up,  we  shall  not  only 
give  up  an  at  least  possible  water-way  to  Yunnan, 
but  shall  submit  to  a  most  insolent  and  unfounded 
encroachment,  not  on  Siam,  but  on  ourselves.  There 
were  disquieting  rumours  about  Eussian  movements 
on  the  Pamirs  ;  and  it  turned  out  that  there  had  been 
an  actual  brush  between  the  South  Africa  Company's 
troopers  and  an  impi  of  Lobengula's — a  matter,  not 
for  alarm,  but  certainly  not  for  neglect.  A  Matabele 
war  would  be  no  joke. 

The  news  from  Matabeleland  was  soothingly  ex- 
plained by  Sir  Henry  Loch  and  Dr.  Jameson  yesterday 
morning.  The  must  of  French  self-congratulation  was 
foaming  round  the  white  feet  of  laughing  M.  Develle 
over  the  glorious  action  in  Siam. 

The  Victoria  The  court-martial  on  the  loss  of  the 
Court-Martial.  Victoria  opened  at  Malta  on  Monday,  and 
even  the  first  day  was  full  of  interesting  details  which 
it  is  impossible  not  to  mention,  though  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  comment  on  them  here.  A  letter  was  put 
in  from  Captain  Johnstone,  of  the  Camperdown, 
stating  that  by  some  accident,  or  failure  to  work  of 
machinery,  the  engines  of  that  ship  were  not  going 
full  speed  astern  at  the  moment  of  the  collision,  but 
only  three-quarters.  Captain  Bourke,  after  some  dis- 
play of  reluctance,  recited  a  conversation  with  the 
Admiral  in  which  he,  the  Captain,  had  explicitly 
brought  the  Victoria's  great  turning  length  under  the 
notice  of  the  Admiral,  and  the  latter  had  reiterated 
his  order  for  six  cables  distance. 

Tuesday's  proceedings  were  even  more  remarkable, 
Flag-Lieutenant  Lord  Gtllford  and  Staff-Commander 
Hawkins  Smith  deposing  that  the  Admiral  had  said  to 
•each  of  them  that  the  collision  was  "  all  his  fault." 

The  examination  of  Admiral  Markham  and  the 
officers  of  the  Camperdown  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day was  of  a  more  technical  character. 

Bisiey.  At  Bisley,  last  Saturday,  the  most  interest- 
ing competitions  were  the  Elcho  Shield, 
which  was  won  by  England  with  i,688  to  Ireland's 
1,652, the  Scotch  team  being  three  behind  the  Irish;  and 
the  Kolapore  Cup,  which  went  to  the  mother-country. 
Cambridge,  as  was  expected,  had  little  difficulty  in 
securing  the  Chancellor's  Plate. 

Correspondence.  Correspondence  was  rife  at  the  end  of  last 
week  on  the  subject  of  some  extraordinary 
utterances  of  Canon  Curteis  about  Disestablishment 
{to  which  it  seems  Churchmen  ought  to  consent,  if 
Nonconformists  wish  it),  and  between  Sir  Augustus 
Harris  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Clark,  in  re  the  Comedie 
Francaise.  Canon  Curteis  subsequently  explained,  in 
a  manner  that  seemed  to  show  forgetfulness  of  what 
we  all  learnt  as  little  boys  about  the  policy  of  buying 
off  the  Danes.  The  Nonconformist  that  one  keeps  at 
-arm's  length  is  only  a  Nonconformist;  the  Noncon- 
formist to  whom  one  gives  tithes  and  glebes  is  a 
tiger.  Sir  Augustus  was  superior,  and  politely 
•requested  Mr.  Clark  to  talk  about  what  he  under- 
stands. This  was  perhaps  unlucky,  since  Sir  Augustus 
himself  is  evidently  ignorant  that  no  Englishman  is 
better  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject  than  Mr. 
€lark. 

Games.  At  Tennis  Saunders  beat  Mr.  Lyttelton 
(to  whom  he  was  giving  fifteen)  by  three 
sets  to  one  at  Lord's  on  Saturday.  In  the  Wimble- 
don contest  on  Monday,  at  the  inferior  or  Lawn  variety, 
Mr.  Pim,  the  challenger,  wrested  the  Championship 
("  pleasure  to  have  it,  none ;  to  lose  it,  pain ")  from 


Racing. 


the  holder,  Mr.  Baddeley.  In  the  Ladies'  battle  next 
day  the  holder,  Miss  Dod,  was  more  fortunate. 

Yachting  and  The  Irish  regattas  succeeded  the  Scotch 
Boating,    yesterday  week,   with   the   Royal  Ulster 
Club  matches  at  Belfast.    Here  the  Satanita  at  last 
had  her  day,  winning  very  well  indeed  from  her  usual 
competitors. 

Next  day  in  very  light  winds  the  Valkyrie  recovered 
her  advantage,  which  all  round  seems  to  be  esta- 
blished ;  the  Varuna  once  more  beat  the  new  forties  ; 
and  the  Zinita,  which  is  unluckily  not  to  be  seen  on 
the  Solent,  had  the  better  of  the  other  twenties  as 
usual.  There  was  some  fair  rowing  at  the  Molesey 
Eegatta  this  day  week,  the  most  interesting  being 
Mr.  Kennedy's  good  performance  in  the  Sculls. 

The  Britannia  and  the  Calluna  had  a  match  in 
Dublin  Bay  on  Tuesday,  which  the  former  won  partly 
by  luck,  the  Calluna  fouling  a  buoy. 

Both  boats  succumbed  to  the  Satanita  in  a  further 
match  on  Wednesday.  But  the  chief  "  water  frolic  " 
of  that  day  was  the  race  for  the  Wingfield  Sculls  on 
the  Thames,  in  which  Mr.  Kennedy  met  the  holder, 
Mr.  Vivian  Nickalls.  The  race  was  a  very  interesting 
one,  for  Mr.  Nickalls  led  all  the  way  to  Barnes  at  a 
rattling  pace,  which  was,  perhaps,  rather  dangerous 
tactics,  considering  that  he  was  much  the  heavier  man 
of  the  two.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Kennedy,  after  several 
efforts,  caught  him,  and  eventually  won  as  he  liked. 

On  Thursday  the  Britannia  and  Satanita  had  a 
tussle,  and  the  Britannia  won. 

No  very  great  public  interest  had  been  felt 
in  the  Newmarket  Second  July  Meeting 
last  week,  the  chief  event  of  which  was  the  success  of 
Prince  Soltykoff's  Speed  in  the  Chesterfield  Stakes ; 
but  a  great  deal  was  taken  in  the  meeting  of  Orme 
and  La  Fleche  in  the  Eclipse  Stakes  at  Sandown 
yesterday  week.  The  mare  was  made  the  favourite, 
but  she  was  never  in  it,  and  finished  a  bad  third  to 
Orme  and  Baron  de  Rothschild's  Medicis,  who  made 
an  excellent  fight  and  came  in  a  very  fair  second. 
The  race  of  the  second  day  (this  day  week),  the  valu- 
able National  Breeders'  Produce  Stakes  for  two-year- 
olds,  was  won  by  Mr.  Blake's  dark  Delphos,  who  was 
made  a  strong  favourite  in  consequence  of  rumours  as 
to  his  merit  and  his  advantage  in  the  weights.  This 
was  sixteen  pounds  over  the  second,  Glare,  from  whom, 
however,  Delphos  ran  right  away  at  the  finish. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  racing  in  the  middle  of 
this  week ;  but  nothing  requires  special  notice  save 
the  Golden  Handicap  at  Gatwick  on  Thursday,  which 
was  contested  by  some  good  horses  for  much  good 
money,  and  won  by  Mr.  Hanbury's  Cabin  Boy. 

„  .  ,        The  chief  feature  of  the  first  day  of  the 

Cricket 

Eton  and  Harrow  match  was  the  excellent 
bowling  of  Mr.  Harrison  for  Eton,  which  left  his  side 
at  a  considerable  advantage.  Somerset,  after  an  un- 
broken run  of  extremely  bad  luck,  beat  a  very  strong 
Surrey  team  by  39  runs  at  the  Oval,  owing  partly  to 
the  good  bowling  of  Tyler  and  Nichols,  partly  to  very 
fine  batsmanship  from  Mr.  R.  Palairet  in  the  first  and 
Mr.  Woods  in  the  second  innings.  Yorkshire  had  an 
innings  victory  over  Notts,  and  the  Australians  one  of 
eight  wickets  over  Sussex. 

The  advantage  of  Eton  on  the  first  day  was  well 
maintained  on  the  second,  and  after  some  years  of  ill- 
luck  they  beat  Harrow  by  nine  wickets.  The  excellent 
wicket-keeping  of  Mr.  Meeking,  who  had  already  made 
fifty  for  his  school,  was  the  chief  feature  of  the  second 
innings  of  Harrow.  Lancashire,  with  the  help  of  a 
very  fine  innings  of  140  from  Ward,  beat  Gloucester- 
shire by  175. 

Very  great  interest  was  felt  in  the  match,  at  Lord's, 
between  England  and  Australia  on  Monday — interest 
which  was,  perhaps,  not  lessened  by  the  unlucky  fact 
of  Dr.  Grace  being  disabled  from  playing.  Flowers 
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took  his  place  in  the  team,  and  Mr.  Stoddart  his 
captaincy.  In  the  first  innings  of  England  things 
looked  rather  had  at  first,  but  were  restored  by 
two  magnificent  scores  from  Shrewsbury  and  Mr. 
Jackson,  the  former  making  106  by  his  usual  cautious 
play,  and  the  Cambridge  captain  putting  up  91  in  the 
best  style  of  forward,  but  not  headlong,  cricket.  The 
innings  closed  for  334.  In  the  match  between  Essex 
and  Hampshire  Mr.  Kortright  was  at  his  unplayable 
best,  and  took  six  wickets  in  as  many  overs  for  eight 
runs.  This  being  reinforced,  next  day,  by  a  score  of 
175  from  Mr.  A.  P.  Lucas,  Hampshire  had  no  chance, 
and  were  beaten  by  an  innings  and  177. 

The  second  day  of  England  v.  Australia  was  again 
interesting,  and  repeated  the  first  in  a  manner.  The 
colonists  also  began  rather  badly,  but  two  fine  innings  of 
57  and  107, from  Mr.  Gregory  and  Mr.  Graham,  brought 
them,  not,  indeed,  level  with  England,  but  only  65 
behind.  The  English  team,  however,  in  their  second 
trial,  ran  away  again,  making  113  for  one  wicket  only. 
A  very  level  and  exciting  match  was  meanwhile  going 
on  between  Lancashire  and  Somerset,  the  latter  being 
left  with  seven  wickets  to  fall  and  fifty-nine  runs  to 
make. 

The  bad  weather  of  Wednesday  spoilt  all  the  cricket 
that  day,  which  was  very  hard  both  on  England  and 
on  Somerset.  The  latter  had  got  within  23  of  victory, 
with  four  wickets  still  to  fall,  when  play  became  im- 
possible. The  former,  having  been  helped  by  another 
very  fine  score  from  Shrewsbury,  and  one  from 
Gunn,  declared  their  second  innings  closed,  leaving  the 
Australians  300  to  get ;  but  no  further  play  was  pos- 
sible, though  there  was  plenty  of  time. 

...    „  It  was  announced  at  the  beginning  of  this 

Miscellaneous.         .       .  .  r»  n      •  p 

week  that  the  very  une  collection  01 
drawings  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Malcolm  of  Pol- 
talloch  is  to  be  deposited  in,  though  it  will  not  be  the 

property  of,  the  British  Museum.  Threats  of  a 

gigantic  coal-strike  were  more  and  more  rife.  An 

address  was  presented  to  Sir  John  Lubbock,  five  years 
president  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  by 
that  body  on  Monday,  when  also  the  new  laboratories, 

&c.,  of  Guy's  Hospital  were  formally  opened.  An 

International  Maritime  Congress  opened  in  London  on 
Tuesday,  on  which  day  Mr.  Balfour  made  a  speech  at 
the  opening  by  Miss  Balfour  of  a  Cottage  Hospital  at 

Willesden.  A  great  fire  took  place  in  the  City  at 

the  famous  localities  of  St.  Mary  Axe  and  Bevis  Marks, 
a  space  of  nearly  four  acres  being  ravaged.  It  was 
not  said  whether  anything  of  historical  interest  had 
perished,  but  this  part  of  the  City  has  been  so  much 

rebuilt  of  late  years  that  it  is  not  likely.  The 

Prince  of  Wales  (Lord  Dufferin  present  and  speak- 
ing) laid  the  memorial  stone  of  the  new  harbour  works 

at  Dover  on  Thursday.  The  Miners'  Federation 

resolved  to  call  out  their  men.  Mr.  Agnew  has 

given  Frederick  Walker's  "Harbour  of  Refuge"  to 
the  National  Gallery. 


the  Siamese  question. 

THE  quarrel  between  France  and  Siam  has  reached 
the  point  at  which  there  ceases  to  be  any  doubt 
as  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation  it  creates,  not  only 
for  the  States  immediately  concerned,  but  for  us.  The 
advance  of  the  two  French  gun-vessels  under  Captain 
Bory's  command  up  the  Meinam  has  brought  matters 
to  a  pitch  at  whicli  little  would  be  required  to  bring 
about  a  very  seriou-!  co  rlict.  An  act  of  folly  on  the 
part  of  the  Siamese  pr  ces,  a  mob  outbreak — both  of 
them  events  which  may  easily  occur —a  momentary  loss 
of  temper  by  Captain  Bory  (a  possible  misfortune), 
any  one,  in  fad,  of  half  a  dozen  probable  mishaps  might 
bring  about  a  collision  which  could  not  fail  to  produce 


serious  consequences.  As  this  is  the  very  result  most 
earnestly  deprecated  by  both  the  great  European 
Governments  with  which  the  decision  of  the  Siamese 
question  must  ultimately  rest,  the  need  for  temper  and 
firmness  on  their  part  is  manifest.  Fortunately  it  does 
not  at  present  appear  probable  that  there  will  be  any 
failure  to  display  these  qualities  in  London,  and  we  are 
in  no  haste  to  make  our  minds  up  that  there  will  be 
less  good  sense  shown  at  Paris.  We  see  nothing  of  which 
theFrench  can  properly  complain  in  the  language  used  by 
Lord  Kosebery,  or  which  need  cause  fears  here  that 
our  real  interests  in  the  matter  will  be  neglected.  On 
the  other  hand,  M.  Develle,  speaking  in  the  Chamber, 
has  been  careful  to  affirm  in  the  most  explicit  language 
that  the  independence  of  Siam,  in  which  we  are  deeply 
concerned,  will  be  respected.  He  has  even  given  a 
very  fair  guarantee  that  these  are  not  idle  words  by 
saying  that  the  Cabinet  has  no  wish  to  find  itself  con- 
strained to  ask  for  men  and  money  from  the  Chamber 
to  be  employed  in  another,  and  perhaps  even  more 
costly,  version  of  the  Tonquinese  war.  In  these  cir-  | 
cumstances  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  for  two  great  1 
Powers  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  working  arrange- 1 
ment. 

While  the  responsible  authorities  are  discussing  the 
points  at  issue,  the  duty  of  the  unofficial  commentator 
is  to  abstain  from  irritating  language.    It  can  do  no 
good,  and  may  do  harm.    The  tone  of  a  large  part  of 
the  French  press  invites  to  the  counter-check  quarrel-,! 
some  ;  but  to  whomsoever  feels  disposed  to  give  it  we 
should  say,  "  If  the  enemy  is  an  ass,  and  a  fool,  and  a! 
"  prating  coxcomb,  is  it  meet,  think  you,  that  we;1 
"  should  also,  look  you,  be  an  ass,  and  a  fool,  and  a' 
"  prating  coxcomb  ?    In  your  own  conscience  now  ?  "1 
More  care  and  valour  will  be  shown  by  not  imitating' 
the  enemy's  errors,  and  by  keeping  our  eyes  steadily  on' 
the  essential  facts  of  the  case.    They  are  not  difficult;! 
to  disentangle.    We  may  as  well  begin  by  adapting, 
the  advice  of  Lady  Teazle  to  Mr.  Joseph  Surface;! 
and  leave  morality  out  of  the  question.    Let  it  be'| 
taken  for  granted  that  France  has  decided  to  obtain  a 
scientific  frontier  for  its  possessions  on  the  Malay, 
Peninsula,  that  it  has  decided  to  take  the  line  which  ' 
suits  itself,  that  it  is  making  the  best  of  grievances 
which  supply  a  plausible  excuse  for  aggression,  and 
that  it  will  use  force  to  obtain  its  ends.    The  situa- 
tion is  not  without  precedents   in   the   history  of 
European  Powers  in  the  East,  nor,  indeed,  as  between 
themselves  in  the  West.    The  morality  of  this  con- 
duct, and  the  faults  of  the  Siamese  Government  to 
its  subjects,  and  to  foreign  traders,  may  be  very  in- 
teresting subjects  for  academic  debate,  but  they  are 
not  essential  to  the  matter  in  dispute  between  us  and 
the  Freneh.    To  quarrel  with  France  because  it  is 
playing  wolf  to  a  lamb  which  is  not  our  property, 
would  be  as   foolish  as  to    take   the  line  which 
appears   to    commend   itself  to  a  correspondent  of 
the    Times  who     signs    "  Audi    alteram  partem. 
"  Altera  Pars,"  to  whom  we  politely,  but  firmly,  decline 
to  listen,  as  good  as  argues  that,  because  Siamese 
princes  are  Oriental  rulers  of  a  bad  type,  because 
justice  is  ill  administered,  and  "  domestic  slavery  there 
"  exists  in  its  most  degraded  form,"  the   "  annexa- 
"  tion  of  Siam  would  be  a  fitting  punishment  for  her 
"  rulers,  and  a  priceless  blessing   for   her  people." 
Perhaps  it  would,  but  we  doubt  whether  the  people 
ever  told  "  Altera  Pars"  as  much,  and  are  sure  that,  if 
any  member  of  it  did,  he  had  designs  on  the  pocket 
of  his  interlocutor.    Besides,  if  the  just  punishment 
of  Siamese  rulers  entailed  the  annexation  of  Siam  by 
a  European  Power  which  would  interfere  with  English 
trade,  and  brought  us  into  contact  with  a  possible 
enemy  in  the  East,  we  should  feel  constrained  to 
shield  those  deplorable  sinners  from  wholesome  cast  iga- 
tion.    The  Siamese  people,  like  other  Orientals,  most 
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assuredly  do  not  want  to  be  raised  in  the  scale  by 
European  annexation,  but  to  be  let  alone.  That  is 
what  they  would  say  if  they  were  consulted.  If  they 
are  not  consulted,  it  is  because  European  Powers 
have  interests  of  their  own  to  pursue,  and  will  push 
them,  whether  the  Siamese  like  it  or  not.  These 
interests  are  the  one  solid  element  to  be  considered. 

By  looking  steadily  at  these  we  shall  not  only  clear 
our  own  heads,  but  save  ourselves  the  trouble  of  sifting 
the  obscure  and  confusing  history  of  the  French  claims. 
It  is  enough  for  us  to  have  to  consider  whether  our 
interests  will  be  injured  by  the  surrender  of  the  Siamese 
to  the  demands  made  on  them,  whether  those  demands 
are  being  enforced  in  a  manner  tolerable  to  us,  and 
what  line  of  conduct  we  propose  to  follow.  On  the 
first  of  these  points  it  is  not  improbable  that  we  shall 
have  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  action  of  the  French. 
We  note  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  their  claims  to 
grow.  A  little  while  ago  the  territory  claimed  by  them 
was  that  which  lies  between  the  Mekong  and  the 
mountains  of  Annam.  Now  it  appears  to  be  the  whole 
left  bank  of  the  river.  If  this  pretension  is  to  be 
understood  literally,  the  French  are  claiming  vast 
districts  which  touch  if  they  do  not  actually  overlap 
the  country  of  our  own  protected  Shan  States.  The 
Mekong  goes  up  to  Yunnan,  and,  as  the  river  turns 
sharply  to  the  west  at  about  the  eighteenth  degree  of 
north  latitude,  this  line  would  bring  their  frontier 
right  over  towards,  if  not  positively  into,  Upper 
Burmah.  To  allow  this  would  be  most  impolitic.  The 
claims  for  a  rectification  of  the  frontier  of  Cambodia  in 
the  South  show  a  similar  tendency  to  swell.  The  re- 
port that  they  include  the  surrender  of  two  important 
provinces  is  not  yet  confirmed,  and  we  have  to  learn 
whether  the  terms  demanded  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment do  not  in  substance  amount  to  an  occupation  of 
those  provinces.  In  either  case  we  may  find  it  neces- 
sary to  insist  that  the  promise  to  respect  the  in- 
dependence of  Siam  must  be  kept  in  the  spirit  as 
well  as  in  the  letter. 

As  regards  the  method  of  enforcing  the  French 
ultimatum,  it  will  be  hard  for  us  to  avoid  suffer- 
ing inconvenience  if  the  Siamese  prove  obstinate. 
There  is  a  marked  disposition  in  some  quarters  to 
take  the  untenable  position  that,  though  we  need 
not  complain  if  the  French  occupy  the  territory  they 
claim  on  the  lower  Mekong,  we  have  ground  to  object 
to  a  blockade  of  the  Meinam  or  a  direct  attack 
on  Bangkok.  The  distinction  would  be  hard  to 
maintain  on  any  principle  which  regulates  the  conduct 
of  European  Powers  to  one  another.  If  France  had  a 
frontier  dispute  in  Africa  with  Spain,  we  should  not 
dream  of  refusing  to  recognize  an  effective  blockade  of 
Bilbao,  simply  because  it  interfered  with  the  iron  trade 
of  Cardiff.  We  can  make  that  or  any  other  grievance 
a  casus  belli  if  we  please  ;  but  it  is  not  understood  that 
we  at  present  wish  for  a  casus  belli.  The  only  practical 
alternative  is  to  put  such  pressure  on  Siam,  or  offer  it 
such  equivalent,  as  will  induce  it  to  surrender  what- 
ever portion  of  the  French  demands  it  can  part  with 
without  injury  to  us.  We  must  for  the  present  go 
upon  the  supposition  that  France  will  not  make  the 
indemnity  it  claims  for  the  injury  done  to  its  subjects, 
and  the  guarantees  for  payment,  the  cloak  for  further, 
and  intolerable,  aggression.  In  any  case  we  do  not 
forfeit  our  right  to  protect  our  interests  hereafter  by 
advising  Siam  to  accept  the  ultimatum  "  in  principle," 
and  discuss  the  details  later  on  as  it  is  called  upon  to 
do  by  France. 

As  for  the  general  line  which  we  ought  to  take  in 
dealing  with  the  relations  of  Siam  to  ourselves  and  to 
France,  there  is  one  thing  which  may  be  said  about 
it  with  confidence.  Under  penalty  of  preparing 
worse  trouble  for  ourselves  further  on,  we  must  not 
repeat  the  hesitation  and  weakness,  the  want  of  fore- 


sight and  the  want  of  resolution,  which  have  allowed 
of  the  advance  of  Russia  towards  the  North- West  fron- 
tier of  India.  The  two  cases  are  not,  indeed,  parallel,  if 
only  for  the  simple  reason  that  in  a  great  war  the  French 
possessions  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  would  be  "in 
"  the  air."  Even  so  it  is  still  our  interest  to  keep 
their  frontier  as  remote  as  may  be  from  our  own. 
There  is  but  one  way  of  doing  this,  and  it  is  by  de- 
fining precisely  the  line  beyond  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  will  not  see  the  advance  of  the  French 
"  with  indifference,"  to  use  the  consecrated  diplomatic 
phrase.  No  doubt  this  is  a  course  which  requires 
some  firmness,  but  the  opportunity  for  adopting  it  is 
favourable.  We  have  no  reason  to  fear  that  the 
French  Ministry  is  seeking  a  quarrel.  Indeed,  there 
is  good  ground  to  suppose  that  it  would  be  well 
satisfied  to  make  a  tolerable  arrangement  which  would 
save  it  from  the  risk  of  offending  the  peasantry  by 
renewing  the  Tonquinese  war,  if  only  it  is  not  in- 
vited too  pointedly  to  eat  a  leek.  At  home,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  in  office,  the  Ministry  has  no  ground  for 
fearing  factious  and  unpatriotic  opposition.  It  should 
therefore  be  possible,  by  a  combination  of  tact  and 
firmness,  to  arrange  a  modus  vivendi  between  the 
French  and  ourselves  in  the  Malay  Peninsula.  We 
need  not  suppose  that  the  compromise  would  last  for 
ever.  It  may  be  plausibly  argued  that  it  is  impossible 
for  any  neighbour  to  live  for  long  on  friendly  and  equal 
terms  with  France.  But  an  arrangement  may  be  made 
which  may  be  trusted  to  last  for  a  time,  and  to  define 
our  position.  If  the  effort  fails,  then  we  shall  know 
that  France  does  not  wish  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with 
us — and  that  discovery  also  will  define  the  position. 


GUY  DE  MAUPASSANT. 

HAVING  already  noticed  in  shorthand  the  late 
M.  de  Maupassant's  literary  character  at  the 
moment  of  his  death,  we  have  waited  to  extend  the 
notice  of  him  out  of  a  perhaps  unfair  curiosity  to  see 
what  others  would  say.  The  result  has  shown  that 
there  has  of  late  years  been  in  England  an  unques- 
tionable increase  of  knowledge  of  and  interest  in 
French  literature.  Had  a  writer  of  M.  de  Maupassant's 
talent  died  twenty  years  ago,  both  the  interest  and  the 
knowledge  would  certainly  have  been  less.  Indeed, 
Gautier,  a  greater  than  Maupassant,  was  allowed 
at  about  that  time  to  pass  with  very  little  and,  for 
the  most  part,  very  ignorant  comment,  so  far  as  we  re- 
member. We  are  not  much  wont  to  pay  compliments 
to  Prince  Progress ;  let  us  hope  that  he  will  appreciate 
this. 

There  has  also  been  a  certain  gain,  though  we  think 
one  decidedly  less,  in  the  judgment  of  the  estimates. 
A  certain  upsetting  influence  may  have  been  exerted 
in  this  respect  by  the  fact  that  the  critics  who  have 
not  made  the  old  English  exaggeration  of  the  moral 
point  of  view  have  rushed  into  corresponding  exaggera- 
tion on  the  other  side.  We  observe,  for  instance, 
that  one  devotee  of  art-for-art  has  disdainfully  refused 
to  take  any  account  of  Maupassant's  delinquencies 
under  this  head,  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
"  not  a  policeman."  There  seems  to  be  some  mistake 
here.  The  charge  against  the  Norman  novelist  is  not, 
so  far  as  we  understand  it,  that  he  failed  to  take  up 
others  for  committing  misdemeanours,  but  that  he 
committed  them  himself.  A  policeman  is  not  to  be 
found  guilty  of  murder  merely  because  he  is  a  police- 
man ;  but  a  murderer  is  not  to  be  acquitted  of  it 
merely  because  he  does  not  belong  to  the  force.  The 
real  fault  of  Maupassant  in  this  respect  is  not  his  occa- 
sional selection  of  subjects  of  the  kind  alluded  to,  but 
the  undue  proportion  and  predominance  of  them  in  his 
work,  and  the  hard,  joyless,  thankless  manner  in  which 
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he  handles  them.  "  No  kissee  and  grumblee  too  "  is 
an  excellent  rule,  and  "  Maxima  debetur  puellis  reve- 
"  rentia"  (though  it  will  not  scan,  and  the  sense  of  the 
original  is  a  trifle  perverted)  is  even  a  better.  In  the 
semi-chorus  of  English  denunciation  of  Maupassant's 
"  lubricity,"  as  well  as  in  the  semi-chorus  which  de- 
clines even  to  consider  his  guiltiness  in  this  matter, 
there  seems  to  be  still  a  certain  inability  to  see  the 
thing  steadily  and  coolly.  And  we  might  extend  this 
criticism  to  much  that  has  been  said  on  his  "  pessimist  " 
tendencies  likewise. 

But  it  is  time  to  come  to  what  we  have  to  say  of 
him  ourselves.  And  here  we  can  by  no  means  agree 
with  those  who  in  any  way  belittle  Guy  de  Maupassant. 
With  the  very  greatest  artists  he  can  never  be  ranged, 
because  of  his  unfortunate  limitations,  both  in  choice 
and  in  rejection  of  subjects.  One  subject  may  or  may 
not  be  as  good  as  another  ;  but  the  consummate  artist 
must  be  able  to  treat  any,  or  almost  any,  consum- 
mately. At  any  rate,  he  must  not  wilfully  prefer 
one  or  two,  and  treat  them  in  a  spirit  which  osten- 
tatiously ignores  all  others.  Maupassant,  we  fear,  some- 
what underlies  this  charge.  But  when  we  get  out  of 
"  greatest "  and  get  into  "  great,"  we  do  not  know 
how  the  adjective  can  be  refused  to  an  artist  who  has 
exemplified,  as  he  did  in  such  a  variety  of  forms, 
artistic  vision  and  command  of  such  strength  and 
skill.  From  the  slighting  way  in  which  they  speak  of 
them,  we  should  imagine  that  few  English  reviewers 
know  the  poems  with  which  Maupassant  began.  But, 
though  these  poems  are  at  least  as  obnoxious  to  the 
Hola !  as  any  of  his  later  things,  they  display  equal 
power,  and  we  have  always  ourselves  been  sorry  that 
he  did  not  follow  them  up.  Still,  a  man  generally 
knows  his  own  genius  best,  though  there  are  opinions 
to  the  contrary.  And  the  unanimous  decision  of  com- 
petent persons — never  since  reversed  by  any  one  compe- 
tent— that  his  contribution  to  the  Soirees  de  Medan 
was  a  masterpiece,  may  well  have  determined  Maupas- 
sant to  abide  by  the  choice  of  the  short  story,  of  the 
pessimist-humourist  type  in  subject.  He  showed  in 
this  a  wonderful  economy  and  subtlety  of  style,  and 
treated  it  on  the  principle  of  putting  the  subject  as 
plumply  and  nakedly  before  the  reader  as  possible, 
without  comment,  moral,  digression,  or  trapping  of 
any  kind.  Although  he  attempted  the  longer  fiction 
half  a  dozen  times,  he  never  achieved — save  in  Pierre 
et  Jean — consummate  success.  The  distastefulness 
of  his  subjects  became  more  apparent ;  the  almost 
unbroken  gloom  of  his  view  more  oppressive  ;  while, 
judging  with  the  merest  and  serenest  technicality,  it 
was  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  camera  of  his  mind 
was  so  thoroughly  adjusted  to  small  vignettes  that  it 
could  hardly  adapt  itself  to  large  pictures. 

Even  in  his  larger  books,  however,  there  were  always 
wonderful  passages ;  and  in  his  innumerable  smaller 
pieces  it  was  seldom  that  distaste  for  the  subject,  or 
regret  at  the  brooding  persistence  which  disabled  the 
writer  from  looking  beyond,  and  above,  and  on  all 
sides  of  that  subject,  were  not  merged  in  admiration 
of  the  sure  and  unostentatious  craftsmanship  which 
always  did  exactly  what  it  meant  to  do,  always  achieved 
the  presentation  of  the  scene,  and  (within  limits)  of  the 
thought,  always  produced  a  work,  and  not  a  botch. 
No  other  contemporary  writer  of  France — we  are  not 
sure  that  any  other  contemporary  writer  of  Europe, 
and  therefore  of  the  world — had  anything  like  this 
combined  sureness  and  facility  of  touch.  To  say  that 
Maupassant  never  missed  would  be  absurd  in  the  case 
of  a  writer  who  wrote  so  much  in  so  short  a  time. 
But  his  method  was  never  a  hit-or-miss  method,  and  it 
rarely  failed  him  unless  he  attempted  things  for  which 
he  was  quite  unfitted,  or  allowed  his  besetting  demons 
to  foil  his  artistic  power.  Greater  craftsmen  than 
Maupassant  France  has  certainly  had,  in  the  sense  of 


craftsmen  whose  range  was  wider  and  whose  material 
was  worthier.  But  a  more  perfect  craftsman  within 
his  own  limits  we  do  not  think  that  even  France — the 
country  of  craftsmanship  in  most  arte,  and  especially 
in  literature — has  ever  possessed. 


THE  IRISH  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

THE  earlier  attitude  of  the  Government  in  the 
debates  on  Clauses  27  and  28  of  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  was,  for  them,  almost  respectable.    That  is  to  say, 
they  have  in  several  particulars  mitigated  the  original 
iniquity  of  the  provisions  with  respect  to  the  Irish 
judges  and  Civil  Servants  affected  by  the  transfer  of 
Executive  power  from  the  Queen's  Ministers  to  the 
Queen's  enemies;  and,  although  they  have  accepted  • 
an  amendment   from  Mr.   Sexton  which  partially 
frustrates  their  good  intentions,  they  have,  on  the 
other  hand,  shown,  by  their  disregard  of  the  protests 
of  those  Radicals  who,  like  Mr.  Storey  and  Mr.  Byles, 
object  on  principle  to  keeping  faith  with  public  ser- 
vants, that  they  will  not  do  a  mean  thing  for  the 
mere  love  of  it,  but  only  under  compulsion  from  some 
party  strong  enough  to  turn  them  out  of  office  if  they 
refuse.    To  obey  Mr.  Sexton  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Clerks  of  the  Crown  and  Peace,  the  Dublin  metro-  j 
politan  magistrates,  and  certain  other  officials,  is  all 
very  well ;  but  the  Government  are  not  going  to  rob 
and  ruin  the  Irish  Civil  Service  all  round  to  oblige 
Mr.  Byles  and  Mr.  Storey.    Let  them  muster  forty  ; 
votes,  and  then — we  will  see.    Except,  however,  for  the  i 
above-mentioned  compliance  with  the  inevitable,  the 
iniquity  of  the  clauses  has,  as  we  have  said,  been  ' 
mitigated.    The  three  years'  "  transitional  period"  has  , 
been  extended  to  five  ;  the  salaries  of  the  judges  when  I 
in  active  service,  and  their  pensions,  when  retired,  are  ; 
to  be  charged  directly  on  the  Imperial,  instead  of 
primarily  on  the  Irish,  Exchequer  ;  and  all  Civil  Ser-  I 
vants  not  provided  for  under  Clause  27 — that  is  to  say, 
all  Civil  Servants  whose  salaries  are  not  chargeable  on  : 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  but  are  annually  voted — will 
be  protected  from  wrongful  dismissal  by  a  joint  Com-  j 
mittee  consisting  of  two  members  representing  the 
Imperial  Treasury  and  one  representing  the  Irish 
Government,  which  will  investigate  the  case  and  report 
to  the  Treasury,  without  whose  sanction  no  dismissal  : 
appealed  against  can  take  place. 

These,  we  do  not  deny,  are  substantial  concessions  ; 
and  they  were  announced  by  Mr.  Morley  in  a  speech 
the  language  and  spirit  of  which  left  nothing  to  be 
desired.  One  may  go  further  and  admit  that,  in  any 
other  case  than  that  in  question,  or  any  ordinary  case 
of  the  transfer  of  the  officials  from  one  branch  of  a  ' 
public  service,  the  terms  offered  by  the  Government 
would  have  been  not  only  fair  but  generous.  Never- 
theless, it  will  be  seen  by  all  who  remember,  or  who 
will  be  at  the  pains  to  refer  to,  the  statement  of  the 
case  for  the  Irish  Civil  Servants  which  we  set  forth 
and  commented  upon  in  these  pages  some  months  ago, 
that  even  the  amended  proposals  of  these  clauses  fall 
considerably  short  of  the  just  claims  which  they  are 
supposed  to  satisfy.  The  Irish  Civil  Servant  is  still 
left  in  this  position  :  that  the  inadequacy  of  his  retiring 
pension  must  place  him  under  strong  compulsion, 
under  what  will  often  be  the  compulsion  of  absolute 
necessity,  to  accept  service,  however  reluctantly,  under 
the  Irish  Government,  while,  if  he  does  so,  he  will,  as 
Mr.  Morley  puts  it,  have  to  "  make  his  own  bargain," 
his  own  precarious  contract — with  that  Government. 
From  the  end  of  the  transitional  period  "  no  responsi- 
"  bility  will  rest  with  the  Imperial  Exchequer,"  and 
consequently  no  real  security  for  his  future  will  remain 
with  him.  The  salaries  of  himself  and  the  colleagues  in 
like  case  with  him  would  depend  upon  the  vote  of  the 
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Irish  Parliament,  which  might  not  vote  them  at  all,  or 
vote  them  only  in  part,  or  subject  them  to  special 
taxation.  The  Bill  ought  to  place  their  salaries  and 
pensions,  as  was  suggested  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  and 
as  it  does  in  the  case  of  judges  and  the  other  officials 
provided  for  by  Clause  27,  under  the  protection  of  an 
Imperial  guarantee. 

Failing  this  security,  Mr.  Balfour  did  his  best  to 
protect  them  in  another  way  by  an  amendment  of  his 
own.    He  was,  of  course,  unsuccessful ;  but  the  debate 
to  which  his  proposal  led  was  of  a  highly  instructive 
character,  and  incidentally  elicited  a  speech  from  Mr. 
Gladstone  which  does  not  appear  to  us  to  have  at- 
tracted nearly  as  much  attention  as  it  deserves.  Mr. 
Balfour's  amendment  would  have  provided  that  "  no 
H  Irish  official  should  be  dismissed  from  service  in  Ireland 
"  until  an  offer  had  been  made  to  him  of  an  analogous 
"  place  in  the  Civil  Service  in  England  or  Scotland." 
In  opposing  it  the  Prime  Minister  seized  the  occasion 
to  deal  with  that  "  phantom  which  had  been  raised  by 
"  the  right  honourable  gentleman  to  the  disturbance  of 
"  his  own  imagination  and  that  of  others  " — the  idea, 
namely,  that  there  would  be  large  dismissals  of  Civil 
Servants  by  the  new  Irish  Government.  How  Mr.  Glad- 
stone proceeded  to  combat  this  idea  can,  of  course,  be 
guessed.    It  was  the  old,  old  stuff,  now  become  as 
mechanical  with  him  as  the  "  patter  "  with  which  the 
conjurer  interlards  his  tricks.    "What  injustice,  what 
"  folly,  what  impolicy,  and  what  suicidal  imprudence 
"  the  right  honourable  gentleman  ascribed  to  the  Irish 
P  Government !  "    How  could  the  new  rulers  of  Ireland 
possibly  be  so  wicked  as  to  execute  their  reiterated 
threats  of  vengeance  upon  the  instruments  of  the  de- 
tested system  which  they  had  overthrown  ?  How  could 
they  be  so  imprudent  as  to  waste  money  in  pensions  even 
in  order  to  create  vacancies  for  themselves  and  their 
friends,  and  the  hungry  horde  of  place-hunters  at 
their  heels  ?    No  ;  the  apprehension  of  such  a  thing 
was  ridiculous.    The  threatened   "  sweeping  out  of 
"  Dublin  Castle"  was  a  mere  figure  of  speech.  No 
doubt,  added  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  language  of  which 
the  sinister  significance  seems,  curiously  enough,  to 
have  been  generally  missed,   "  no  doubt  there  were 
"  certain  resident   magistrates  who  appeared  to  be 
"  great  favourites  with  the  late  Government,  but  whose 
"  conduct  gave  great  scandal.    There  was  Mitchels- 
"  town" — the  Peterloo  de  nos  jours — "only  that  it 
"  was  in  principle  worse  than  Peterloo."  Mitchels- 
town,  of  course,  will  be  remembered  by  the  new  Irish 
Government,  as  it  is  by  Mr.  Gladstone  himself ;  the 
particular  "civil  servants"  who  happened  to  play  a 
prominent  part  in  that  incident  must  expect  as  much 
as  that.    "  He  had  never  meant  to  say  that  there 
"  might  not  be  persons  whom  a  new  Irish  Government 
"  would  desire  to  dismiss  :  but  he  thought  he  had 
"  limited  himself  properly  when  he  suggested  that 
"  they  would  probably  be  confined  to  two  or  three 
"  persons."     Only   two   or   three    persons !  What 
singular  moderation !    Only  the  "  two  or  three  per- 
"  sons  "  who  have  made  themselves  conspicuous  by 
the  zealous  discharge  of  their  duties  with  respect  to 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  and  whose  conduct 
"  gave  great  scandal "  in  consequence  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's friends  below  the  gangway. 

Here,  surely,  was  the  moment  for  Mr.  John  Ellis 
to  have  produced  his  long-promised  proscription  list 
of  Irish  resident  magistrates,  and  to  have  handed  it 
from  the  back  benches  to  his  revered  leader.  Assuredly 
Mr.  Gladstone  might  as  well  have  had  it  and  read  it 
out  for  publication  in  the  next  morning's  newspapers 
as  utter  the  sentences  we  have  quoted.  The  former 
course  would  have  been  more  courageous,  without 
being  any  more  infamous,  than  the  latter.  As  it  is, 
he  has  as  good  as  denounced  these  "  two  or  three 
"  persons  " — as  he  chooses  to  reckon,  though  there  are 


many  more — by  name  to  those  enemies  of  the  Imperial 
Executive  to  whom  they  gave  offence  under  the  late 
Administration  ;  and  he  has  as  good  as  told  their  new 
masters  that  in  his  opinion — in  the  opinion  of  the  pre- 
sent head  of  the  Imperial  Executive — the  energy 
displayed  by  these  two  or  three  persons  in  the  service 
of  that  Administration  has  rightly  earned  them  their 
dismissal.  And  it  is  to  an  Irish  Government  whom 
he  expects,  whom  he  almost  recommends,  to  make  the 
first  use  of  their  powers  in  paying  off  old  scores  against 
the  loyal  agents  of  a  former  Executive,  that  he  is 
about  to  hand  over  Irish  Civil  Servants ;  it  is  on  the 
"justice,"  the  "wisdom,"  the  "policy"  of  such  a 
Government  as  this  that  he  has  the  brazen  hardihood 
to  advise  them  to  rely. 

It  is  this  unashamed  recognition  of  the  spirit  which 
will  animate  a  Home  Rule  Government — this  recogni- 
tion of  it  in  the  next  breath  to  a  hypocritical  protest 
against  the  assumption  of  its  existence — which  is  the 
best  comment  on  Mr.  Morley's  laudations  of  the 
excessive  liberality  of  the  terms  which  he  is  offering, 
if  not  to  these  particular  officers,  yet  at  any  rate,  as 
he  contends,  to  the  Civil  Servants  of  Ireland  as  a  body. 
Grant  that  these  terms  are  more  liberal  than  have  ever 
been  offered  to  any  Civil  Servants  of  the  Crown  before 
on  the  occasion  of  a  transfer  of  their  services.  But 
what  then  ?  There  has  never  been  such  a  transfer 
of  services  before  in  the  whole  history  of  this 
country,  or  perhaps  of  the  civilized  world.  Nor  will 
there  ever  again  be  anything  to  compare  with  it  un- 
less and  until  the  whole  administrative  machinery  of 
Scotland  Yard  is  handed  over  to  a  Committee  of  the 
criminal  classes  of  the  metropolis,  with  leave  to  the 
existing  staff  of  superintendents,  inspectors,  and  con- 
stabulary officials,  in  general,  either  to  resign  their 
posts  at  any  time  within  a  fixed  transitional  period,  or 
to  accept  employment  under  Chief  Commissioner  Sir 
William  Sikes  and  his  colleagues.  The  terms  of  re- 
tirement in  such  a  case  would  have  to  be  liberal ;  and 
we  do  not  deny  that,  as  regards  some  departments  of 
the  Civil  Service  in  Ireland,  they  are  liberal  too.  But 
their  very  liberality  and  the  very  acknowledgment 
implied  in  it  of  the  fact  that  the  former  instruments 
of  law  and  of  government  in  Ireland  are  to  be  placed 
under  the  former  enemies  of  all  law  and  government  in 
that  country,  is  full  of  comedy,  at  once  so  grim  and  so 
broad  that  it  should  alone  suffice  to  drive  such  a  Bill 
as  this  from  the  Legislature  under  a  combined  storm 
of  odium  and  ridicule. 


GHOSTS  DEMOCRATIZED. 

MR.  STEAD  has  taken  into  his  care  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  (as  Dr.  Johnson 
thought)  which  can  claim  our  attention.  His  powerful 
intellect  has  annexed  for  its  province  all  knowledge  of 
the  ghostly,  and  he  publishes  his  remarks  in  a  periodical 
named  Border  Land.  As  every  one  knows,  the  Psychical 
Society  has  for  many  years  studied  spooks,  both  spon- 
taneous and  experimental,  and  that,  we  think,  might 
suffice  for  the  most  eager  amateur.  But  Mr.  Stead  is 
not  contented.  The  Proceedings  of  the  S.  P.  R.  are 
seldom  lively  and  popular,  and  Mr.  Stead  wants  to 
"  democratize  "  the  abnormal.  The  S.  P.  R.  usually  finds 
that  a  ghost  is  a  night-mare's  nest ;  that  a  medium  is 
a  clumsy  imposture,  that  modern  marvels  will  not  stand 
being  tested,  and  all  this  is  far  from  popular.  If  we  are 
to  concern  ourselves  about  mythology  at  all,  we  should 
do  so  with  excessive  caution,  and  a  democratic  congrega- 
tion of  inquirers  is  not  likely  to  be  cautious.  If  we  are 
to  have  any  working  hypothesis,  beyond  those  of  im- 
posture, illusion,  and  mal-observation,  the  hypothesis 
shou'd  be  that  which  wanders  least  from  common  exre- 
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rience.  But  Mr.  Stead  is  not  disinclined  to  believe 
that  the  soul  of  a  dead  woman  writes  messages  by  his 
band.  As  he  confesses  that  he  looks  at  what  he 
"  automatically "  writes,  so  that  he  knows  what  has 
gone  before,  and  can  guess  what  is  coming,  credulity 
itself  is  abashed  by  the  spiritualistic  theory.  In  fact, 
Professor  Kay  Lankester,  in  reply  to  questions  of 
Mr.  Stead's,  puts  the  real  problem  very  neatly.  The 
problem  is,  or  should  be,  not  whether  this  or  that 
violation  of  ordinary  law  occurs,  but  why  in  the  world 
people  say  that  it  does  occur. 

Here  we  deal  with  a  question  of  evidence  and  of 
psychology.  Professor  Lankester  says  tbat  people 
like  Mr.  Stead  in  their  assertions  may  be  (i)  mad  ; 
(2)  dupes  ;  (3)  do  not  believe  what  they  say,  or  can- 
not distinguish  between  facts  and  fancies ;  (4)  may  be 
liars  (Hogg's  hypothesis);  (5)  may  be  "hypnotics" 
or  under  a  mental  disorder  ;  (6)  they  may  speak  truly 
and  infer  falsely ;  (7)  the  abnormal  stories  may  be 
true.  Mr.  Pay  Lankester  frankly  says  that  he  does 
not  think  Mr.  Stead  "  in  any  way  qualified  to  deal 
"  with  this  question."  We  shall  not  rival  his  candour, 
but  we  do  distrust  Mr.  Stead's  ideas  about  evidence. 

The  interesting  question  is — Under  how  many  of  the 
seven  categories  does  Mr.  Stead's  case  fall  ?  He  asserts 
that  his  right  hand  has  taught  him  terrible  things, 
and  he  at  least  inclines  to  suppose  that  a  dead  woman 
works  his  hand.  This  does  not  commend  itself  as  a 
solution  of  the  problem  to  the  reasoning  faculties. 
But  if  any  one  says  so,  and  says  that  "  those  who  eddy 
"  rourid  and  round  "  are  not  qualified  to  judge  of  a 
scientific  question,  Mr.  Stead  calls  that  man  "a 
"  Brahmin."  Why,  the  Brahmins  are  notoriously 
addicted  to  these  pursuits,  and  their  literature  is 
abundantly  "  psychical."  A  person  qualified  to  judge 
would  know  that  the  sceptic  is  the  very  person  he 
needs,  and  that  the  scientific  attitude  is  necessarily 
one  of  suspended  judgment.  A  qualified  editor  would 
know  that  an  article  called  "  An  Historical  Summary  " 
of  the  matter  is  inadequate.  "  Systematic  Inquiry  " 
did  not  begin  with  Home's  arrival,  about  1855.  Many 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  had  been  systematically 
engaged  in  the  investigation  from  the  hour  when  the 
Society  was  founded.  Charles  II.,  Pepys,  Boyle, 
More,  Glanvil,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Lord  Orrery,  were 
all  inquirers,  and  the  one  point  of  interest  in  the  whole 
affair  is  that  they  examined  the  very  "  phenomena  " 
now  said  to  occur,  at  Milan,  in  the  presence  of  a 
woman  called  "  Eusapia."  A  member  of  the  Psychical 
Society  has  made  Eusapia's  performances  seem  as 
dubious  and  dingy  as  such  performances  usually  are. 
But  a  number  of  "  scoientific  cyarcters,"  as  Captain 
Costigan  says,  were  much  struck  by  her  manifes- 
tations. All  through  the  Restoration,  as  before  and 
after  it,  tables  and  chairs  walked  or  flew,  people 
were  "levitated"  and  floated  in  the  air,  "hands" 
were  seen,  and  vanished,  and,  above  all,  "  raps  " 
of  every  sort  and  size  were  heard.  Now  Professor 
Huxley,  as  he  wrote  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  can 
rap  very  mysteriously  and  well  with  his  toes.  Are 
we  to  imagine,  then,  that,  from  Froissart's  Orthon, 
and  the  Lyons  Rappings  of  1525,  to  Eusapia,  a  set  of 
practical  jokers  have  been  playing  tricks  with  their 
toes,  at  Tedworth,  Epworth,  Galashiels  (to  take 
ancient  instances),  as  now  in  London,  Paris,  Milan? 
This  explanation,  of  course,  only  covers  some  narrow 
space  of  the  general  field.  As  Mr.  Ray  Lankester 
says,  why  do  people  tell  all  the  other  stories  ?  There 
are  seven  possible  answers,  as  we  saw,  only  one  of 
t  hem  sat  isfactory  to  Mr.  Stead.  Any  one  who,  if  he 
goes  into  this  branch  of  folklore  at  all,  takes  pains  to 
prove  that  he  is  neither  a  dupe,  a  liar,  a  fool,  or 
a  maniac,  seems  to  be  regarded  by  Mr.  Stead  as 
"  doctrinaire  and  exclusive." 

His  whole  being  is  perverted  by  the  Popular.  There 


is  no  such  thing  as  Popular  Science  ;  science  and  chatte 
are  remote  as  the  poles.    Mr.  Stead  tells  us  that  a  dea 
woman,  or  something  pretending  to  be  a  dead  woman 
prophesied  the  number  of  votes  which  some  one  would 
win  an  election  by,  and  was  right  within  340  or  so 
This  is  Popular  Psychical  Research.    It  is  just  as  valu 
able  as  Popular  anything  else  of  a  sham  scientific  kind. 
The  "tests"  which  Mr.  Stead  mentions  in  his  own 
case  do  not  even  begin  to  prove  his  theory  of  Julia, 
his  Egeria,  as  the  spirit  of  a  dead  woman.    They  are 
obviously  to  be  explained  by  another  hypothesis ;  but 
as  that  hypothesis  is  "  Psychical,"  too,  it  has  only  the 
advantage  of  not  mixing  up  the  repose  of  the  dead 
with  bye-elections.    Psychical  Research  for  Psychical 
Research,  it  is  natural  to  prefer  the  more  decent  and 
the  less  extravagant  way  of  dealing  with  the  so-called 
phenomena.    But  it  is  very  easy  to  see  which  will  be 
the  more  popular  explanation.    People  in  grief,  and 
wholly  destitute  of  taste,  will  scrawl  rubbish,  and  be- 
lieve they  are  communicating  with  the  sacred  dead. 
It  is,  unfortunately,  possible  to  bring  vulgarity  and 
twaddle,  and  perhaps  even  "  interviewing,"  into  our  j 
association  with  the  world  beyond  the  grave.  To 
consider  thus  may  be  to  consider  too  seriously.  We 
do  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Stead's  Review  will  lower  the 
moral  and  intellectual  tone  of  people  whose  tone  is  not 
pretty  low  already.    He  says  that  "  there  is  no  money 
"  in  spooks" ;  and,  if  not,  probably  Border  Land  will 
join  many  other  spiritualistic  journals  departed.    As  ' 
usual,  he  has  "drawn"  distinguished  people  for  gra- 
tuitous "  copy."    The  bishops,  as  a  rule,  decline  to  \ 
make  him  presents  of  "copy,"  and  this  annoys  him  \ 
very  much.    Some  prelates  are  not  so  wise  as  the  ma- 
jority of  them,  and  write,  when  they  should  have  taken  ; 
refuge  in  silence.   Even  bishops  and  politicians  are  our  ; 
fellow-creatures,  and  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Authors  will  perhaps  kindly  espouse  their  ' 
cause.    Many  ways  of  speaking  a  bishop's  mind  or  any-  ; 
body's  mind  are  open  ;  it  is  superfluous  to  scribble  for 
Mr.  Stead.    Moreover,  he  can  do  it  for  himself.  He 
can  sit  down  and  let  his  automatic  hand  bring  him  the  ; 
ideas  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ; 
of  any  one  whom  he  finds  in  his  spiritual  telephonic 
exchange.    He  can  tap  intellect  at  large,  so  to  speak  ; 
let  him  tap  it,  then  ;  the  worst   of  it  is  that  all 
Intelligences  which  communicate  with   Mr.  Stead 
write  in  Mr.  Stead's  manner,  and  perhaps  think  that 
"  soubriquet "  is  a  French  word.    Mr.  Stead  should 
study  on  his  whole  topic  St.  Augustine    De  Gura 
gerenda  pro  Mortuis,  p.  1868,  B.    If  he  wants  a 
bishop's  opinions,  none  are  more  valuable  than  those  of 
the  Bishop  of  Hippo. 


THE  CROWN,  THE  MINISTRY,  AND  THE 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

TOWARDS  the  close  of  Lord  Salisbury's  Adminis- 
tration Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  the  habit  of  de- 
nouncing it  as  padlocked  upon  the  nation  by  the 
Septennial  Act,  and  by  a  Parliamentary  majority  which 
had  ceased  to  represent  the  opinion  of  the  country. 
He  insisted  that  it  was  morally  bound  to  dissolve,  and 
thus  to  test  the  public  feeling.  Lord  Salisbury  spoke 
much  in  the  same  sense  when  Mr.  Gladstone's  second 
Administration  was  staggering  towards  its  fall ;  and  he 
could  do  so  the  more  plausibly  because  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  been  brought  to  the  verge  of  defeat  on  Vote  of 
Censure  after  Vote  of  Censure,  in  which  his  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons  nearly  approached  extinc- 
tion. Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  his  striking  speech  on 
the  substitution  of  the  omnes  omnia  principle  for  the 
in-and-out  doctrine  of  Irish  representation,  embodied 
in  the  abandoned  sections  of  the  Ninth  Clause,  made  a 
similar  challenge.  No  Administration  has  ever  of  itself 
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responded  to  an  appeal  of  this  kind,  nor  is  likely  to  do 
so.  It  will  never  precipitate  a  dissolution  which  it 
foresees  will  be  fatal  to  itself.  It  is  not  likely  to 
commit  suicide  ;  and,  so  long  as  the  principle  is  main- 
tained that  the  Crown  can  dissolve  only  on  the  advice 
of  the  Minister,  the  interest  of  the  Minister  will  rule. 
There  is,  however,  a  growirjg  and  strengthening  re- 
action against  the  old  Whig  doctrine  that  the  title  of  a 
Government  to  continued  existence  is  unimpeachable 
so  long  as  it  has  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— that  is,  the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  House 
in  divisions ;  and  that  when  that  support  is  withdrawn 
the  Minister  has  the  alternative  at  his  own  choice  of 
resigning  or  dissolving.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  Par- 
liamentary majority,  which  knows  that  a  general 
election  would  transfer  power  to  the  opposite  party  in 
the  State,  may  support  a  Minister  who  has  forfeited 
the  confidence  of  the  country  for  the  very  reason  that 
he  has  forfeited  that  confidence,  and  because  it  knows 
that  a  general  election  would  involve  his  and  its  dis- 
appearance. A  conspiracy  between  such  a  majority 
and  the  Government  of  the  day  to  prevent  the  mind 
of  the  country  being  declared  and  its  will  from  taking 
effect  is  possible.  We  are  confronted  by  such  a  con- 
spiracy now;  and,  according  to  the  recent  practice  of 
the  Constitution,  there  is  no  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
Mr.  Gladstone  will  not  dissolve,  because  he  knows  a 
dissolution  would  be  fatal  to  him.  A  Parliamentary 
majority  will  support  him,  because  it  knows  that  a 
dissolution  would  be  fatal  to  it.  The  tactics  of  the 
Minister  are,  therefore,  not  to  propose  anything  which 
a  Parliamentary  majority  will  not  support ;  the  tactics  of 
the  majority  are  to  avoid  doing  anything  which  may 
put  the  Ministry  in  a  minority.  They  are  accomplices 
in  an  intrigue  to  prevent  the  opinion  of  the  country 
from  being  declared  and  taking  effect. 

It  was  the  custom  of  Whig  historians  and  poli- 
ticians— of  whom  Sir  Thomas  Erskine  May  wan, 
perhaps,  the  last   thoroughgoing   representative — to 
denounce     as     unconstitutional     the    conduct  of 
George  III.,  in  1783-4,  and  William  IV.,  in  1834, 
in  dismissing  Ministers  who  had  the  support  of  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  dissolving  a 
Parliament  which  acted  in  harmony  with  the  Adminis- 
tration.   Mr.  Albert  Dicey,  in  his  work  on  the  Law 
of  the  Constitution,  has  challenged  this  doctrine ; 
not,  of  course,  on  the  basis  of  the  Royal  prerogative, 
to  which,   though   strictly  valid,    it   might  be  an 
anachronism  to  appeal,  but  on  those  thoroughgoing 
democratic  principles  of  which,  as  Mr.  Balfour  allows, 
and  even  contends,  modern  statesmanship  must  take 
account.    Most  new  doctrines  are  old.    George  11. 
told  the  elder  Pitt  that  he  had  taught  him  to  look 
elsewhere  than  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  sense 
of  his  people  ;  and  the  younger  Pitt  owed  the  origin 
and  the  maintenance  of  his  power  to  the  keenness  with 
which  he  perceived  and  the  vigour  with  which  he  acted 
on  this  principle.    In  our  time,  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  acknowledged  it  when  they  resigned 
on  the  popular  vote  without  taking  the  opinion  of  the 
House  of  Commons.   The  legal  sovereignty,  Mr.  Dicey 
contends,  is  in  Parliament — that  is,  in  the  Crown  and 
the  two  Houses,  the  Queen  in  Parliament.    The  poli- 
tical sovereignty  is  in  the  electoral  body.  The  dismissal 
of  a  Minister  who  is  maintained  in  power  by  a  Parlia- 
ment which  there  is  reason  to  suppose  does  not  repre- 
sent the  opinions  of  the  nation,  and  the  dissolution  of 
such  a  Parliament  in  order  that  the  mind  of  the 
lation  may  be  declared,  is  not  only  a  permissible,  but  may 
De  a  necessary,  exercise  of  the  Royal  power.  The  massacre 
)f  "  Fox's  martyrs  "  in  1784  showed  that  George  III. 
aad  rightly  discerned  the  mind  of  the  nation  when  he 
iismissed  the  Coalition  Government  and  called  Mr. 
Pitt  to  power.    The  feeble  majority  which  restored 
Lord  Melbourne  in  1835  showed  that  William  IV. 


had  mistaken  a  growing  opinion,  which  required  time 
to  mature  it,  for  a  full-grown  opinion.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  observe  that  Mr.  Gladstone  admits  that 
William  IV.'s  conduct  in  appealing  from  the  Cabinet 
and  the  Parliament  to  the  nation,  though  it  involved 
a  mistake  of  judgment  and  a  mortifying  defeat,  was 
strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution  (Glean- 
ings of  Past  Years,  vol.  i.  p.  78). 

Action  which  in  1834  took  place,  to  use  Mr. 
Gladstone's  words,  "  without  any  strain  to  the  Con- 
"  stitution  "  would  not  involve,  we  imagine,  any  such 
strain  in  1893.  A  Minister  who  has  obtained  power 
on  false  pretences,  who  uses  it  to  force  a  measure 
through  the  House  of  Commons  which  was  concealed 
from  the  country,  and  which  was  disclosed  to  Par- 
liament only  at  the  last  moment,  which  is  altered 
in  its  fundamental  provisions  at  a  few  hours'  notice, 
the  most  important  clauses  of  which  are  not  allowed 
to  be  discussed,  and  one  which,  affecting  the  relations 
of  Great  Britain  to  Ireland,  is  opposed  by  a  majority 
of  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain — such  a 
Minister  has  fairly  earned  ignominious  dismissal,  if 
ever  Minister  had.  The  House  of  Commons  which 
supports  him  has  just  as  little  title  to  continued  exist- 
ence. When  he  adds  to  these  offences  against  the 
freedom  of  one  House  the  threat  of  abolishing  the 
other,  if,  in  the  exercise  of  its  constitutional  right  and 
duty,  it  should  dare  to  take  the  side  of  the  people  of 
England,  he  strikes  a  further  blow  at  Parliamentary 
government.  We  do  not  say  that  the  Royal  interven- 
tion is  necessary,  or  desirable,  or  practicable  now.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  dismissal  had  better  come,  as  it  will  come, 
from  the  English  people,  on  his  own  appeal  to  it, 
if  he  dares  to  make  appeal  to  it.  The  repetition, 
however,  of  the  tactics  he  is  pursuing  would  go  far 
to  revive  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  as  it  was  exer- 
cised by  the  grandfather  of  the  Queen  and  her  imme- 
diate predecessor,  as  a  necessary  instrument  of  appeal 
to  the  nation  at  large  from  its  Parliamentary  misre- 
presentatives. 


MR.  BALFOUR  ON  THE  SITUATION. 

ALTHOUGH  the  Home  Rule  Bill  is  not  yet  out  of 
Committee,  there  was  nothing  either  premature 
or  unduly  confident  in  the  forecast  of  its  future  pro- 
pounded the  other  evening  at  the  United  Club.  Its 
passage  through  the  House  of  Commons  is  by  this 
time  as  assured  as  its  rejection  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
More  than  that,  it  is  now  tolerably  certain  that  it  will 
pass — that  is  to  say,  that  its  third  edition  will  pass — 
without  substantial  modification.     The  Government 
themselves  have  practically  metamorphosed  it  in  the 
course  of  its  career  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  no 
one  else,  or,  at  any  rate,  no  opponent  of  the  Bill,  has 
been  permitted  to  amend  it  in  any  important  particular, 
and  there  is  now  less  probability  than  ever  of  any 
such  amendment  being  permitted.    Nevertheless,  as 
Mr.  Balfour  said,  the  debates  in  Committee  have 
been  very  far  from  barren  of  result.    They,  on  the 
contrary,  effected  two  objects  of  the  highest  value. 
They  have  exposed,  in  an  equally  damning  fashion, 
the  true  character  both  of  the  measure  and  of  the 
majority.    As  to  the  measure,  it  has  been  literally 
riddled  by  criticism.    There  is  not  only  not  a  "  water- 
"  tight  compartment "  to  be  found  in  it,  but  there  is 
"  not  a  clause,  nor  a  section,  nor  a  subsection,"  which 
the  Government  has  allowed  to  be  discussed,  that  does 
not  exhibit  some  gaping  leak.    The  only  provisions  of 
the  Bill  of  which  this  cannot  be  affirmed  are  those 
which  the  Government  themselves  have  succeeded  in 
withdrawing  from  criticism  through  the  operation  of 
the  gagging  rule.    But  what  cannot  be  said  of  these 
provisions  as  a  matter  of  exact  affirmation  can  be 
ascribed    to  them   as  a  matter   of  the  strongest 
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possible  presumption.  By  the  action  of  the  Closure 
the  Oj  position  have  been  precluded  from  dealing  with 
this  pioiuct  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  constructive  genius 
"  in  bulk,"  but  the  results  of  testing  it  "  by  sample  " 
have  been  so  informing  that  the  marketable  value  of 
the  unexamined  residue  has  been  as  good  as  anni- 
hilated. 

The  character  of  the  majority,  again,  has  suffered 
no  less  disastrously  from  the  disclosures  of  the  debate 
than  that  of  the  Bill  itself.  Its  composition,  of  course, 
was  known  from  the  first,  and  was  not  such  as  to  sug- 
gest any  very  high  estimate  of  the  moral  weight  of  its 
support  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  It  was  hardly,  how- 
ever, a  matter  of  confident  expectation  that  its  con- 
stituent factions  would  so  conclusively  demonstrate  the 
spirit  they  are  of.  The  turn  of  events  in  Committee 
might  quite  conceivably  have  enabled  them  to  gloss 
over  to  some  extent  the  gross  immorality  of  the  com- 
pact which  unites  them  in  a  foul  attack  upon  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  United  Kingdom.  Thanks,  however,  to 
the  desperate  exigencies  of  the  Ministerial  policy,  and 
to  the  skilful  conduct  of  the  Opposition,  they  have 
been  again  and  again  compelled  to  make  virtual  avowal 
of  their  political  profligacy.  Not  even  the  dullest  critic 
of  Parliamentary  tactics  can  by  this  time  have  failed  to 
perceive  that  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  followers 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  have  supported  his  Home  Rule 
policy  without  a  spark  of  conviction,  and  many  of  them 
without  a  particle  of  approval ;  and  that  not  one  of 
those  three  groups  has  in  so  doing  given  a  moment's 
thought  to  anything  but  the  particular  sectarian  fad 
which  its  members  have  made  their  way  into  Parlia- 
ment to  promote.  The  highest  achievement  of  their 
callous  consciences  in  the  way  of  modifying  their  Par- 
liamentary conduct  has  been  that  some  few  of  them 
have  manifested  now  and  then  a  faint  desire  to  give  an 
honest  vote,  provided  always  that  could  be  given  with- 
out danger  to  the  Government.  They  objected,  that 
is  to  say,  to  assist  Mr.  Gladstone's  work  of  destruction 
in  Ireland,  except  so  far  as  that  assistance  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  keep  in  power  a  Government 
pledged  to  disestablish  Churches  in  Wales  and  Scotland, 
and  to  plunder  publicans  in  England. 

If  we  cannot  share  to  the  full  Mr.  Balfour's  hopeful 
anticipations  of  the  ultimate  effect  of  these  exposures, 
we  can  thoroughly  agree  with  him  as  to  their  more 
immediate  results.    He  describes  the  situation  exactly 
in  his  comparison  of  the  combined  factions  to  the 
creditors  of  a  trader  who  is  conducting  large  financial 
operations  on  insufficient  capital.     To  carry  Home 
Rule  they  have  borrowed  the  votes  of  Scotchmen, 
Welshmen,  and  English  Radicals  on  the  security  of 
their  promises  of  faddist  legislation  in  England,  Wales, 
and  Scotland ;  and  they  of  course  propose,  after  the 
rejection  of  the  Home   Rule   Bill,   to   borrow  the 
votes  of  the  Irish  Nationalists   for  their  English, 
Welsh,  and  Scottish  legislative  projects,  on  the  secu- 
rity of  a  promise  to  bring  in  another  Home  Rule 
Bill  next  year.    And  with  equal  truth  and  humour 
Mr.  Balfour  compares  the  "loyalty"  of  the  majority 
thus  far  to  the  enforced  forbearance  of  the  creditors 
"  of  other  shaky  concerns"  who  know  that,  if  they 
were  all  at  one  time  to  apply  for  repayment,  "the 
"  whole  concern  would  go  into  liquidation,  and  they 
"  would  not  be  paid  sixpence  in  the  pound."    But  how 
long  will  this  forbearance  continue?    The  position  of 
the  Government  is  more  critical  than  that  of  many 
embarrassed  traders.    They  have  one  creditor  so  large 
that,  were  his  single  loan  of  votes  to  be  called  in,  they 
would  become  politically  bankrupt ;  and  it  is  upon  an 
adventure  undertaken  in  partnership  with  this  creditor, 
and  certain  to  pay  not  a  penny  of  dividend  this  year, 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  embarked  the  votes  advanced 
to  him  by  all  the  others. 


THE  LAST  COMPARTMENT. 

THE  gag  has  so  far  served  its  purpose  that  the 
Home  Rule  Bill,  except  the  financial  and  other 
postponed  clauses,  is  through  Committee,  and  no  doubt 
will,  for  reasons  we  state  elsewhere,  duly  get  through 
Report.  The  victory  would,  indeed,  prove  a  barren 
one  if  all  those  who  get  it  were  to  be  trusted  to  under- 
stand the  methods  by  which  it  has  been  won,  and  to 
judge  accurately  its  real  meaning.  Thursday  night 
alone  would  supply  any  such  observer  with  ample 
evidence  for  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  Cabinet's 
success.  On  this  the  third  occasion  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  gag,  the  instrument  was  clapped  on 
the  mouth  of  the  House  while  it  was  in  the 
course  of  discussing  an  amendment  moved  by  the 
Chief  Secretary  on  behalf  of  the  Prime  Minister,  to 
the  Ministry's  own  Bill.  This  comic  result,  as  Mr. 
Goschen  defined  it,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  the 
result  of  accident.  Ministers  are  amending  their  Bill 
from  hand  to  mouth  at  the  last  moment,  and  that 
their  automatic  gag  should  do  its  office  upon  them- 
selves is  inevitable.  But  it  is  also  a  sufficiently  clear 
proof  of  the  absurdity  of  the  contention  that  the  Oppo- 
sition had  discussed  the  Bill  to  excess.  By  the  con- 
fession of  Ministers  themselves  the  Bill  requires 
amendment,  and  there  is  at  least  still  a  lingering 
tradition  that  amendment  implies  discussion.  Yet 
they  have  taken  the  most  effectual  measures  to  provide 
that  the  Bill  shall  pass  undiscussed — and  those  measures 
have,  to  a  great  extent,  answered  their  purpose. 

A  portion  of  Thursday  night's  proceedings  in  Com- 
mittee, which  ought  to  be  no  less  significant  of  the 
position  of  the  Ministry  and  the  real  worth  of 
its  work,  was  that  which  contained  Mr.  Sexton's 
amendment  to  the  Thirtieth  Clause  and  the  speeches 
thereupon.  Under  the  modest  disguise  of  a  motion 
to  omit  the  word  "  local "  in  the  first  sub-section 
of  the  clause,  Mr.  Sexton,  in  fact,  endeavoured  to 
remove  the  formal  disability  imposed  by  the  Bill  on 
the  natural  wish  of  the  Home  Rule  Government 
of  the  future  to  possess  an  armed  force  at  com- 
mand. As  the  Irish  Constabulary  gradually  dis- 
appear, Mr.  Sexton  would  like  to  know  that 
there  is  a  possibility  of  replacing  them  by  some 
equivalent  which  will  be  useful  when  he  has  to  deal 
with  disturbances  which  he  foresees.  As  things 
seem  likely  to  go  in  Ireland,  it  may  well  happen 
that  an  eminent  Anti-Parnellite  might  find  it  incon- 
venient to  go  into  many  parts  of  Ireland  if  the  police 
there  were  of  too  purely  local  a  character.  Mr.  Sexton 
was  beaten,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but  in  the  mean- 
time he  has  put  it  on  record  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Irish  masters  have  not  willingly  consented  to  the 
limitation  imposed  by  the  Bill,  and  will  therefore  be 
all  the  more  free  to  begin  agitating  for  its  removal,  or 
even  to  take  measures  for  nullifying  it,  so  soon  as  the 
imbecility  of  this  country  has  put  the  instruments  of 
government  in  Ireland  into  their  hands. 

However  much  we  may  be  convinced  that  such 
passages  as  these  should  condemn  the  Government 
methods,  it  would  be  rash  to  conclude  that  they  will, 
in  fact,  lead  to  general  and  emphatic  condemnation 
outside.  Unless  they  have  this  effect,  it  must  be 
obvious  that  the  mischief  may  be  done,  even  though 
the  mischief-makers  have  cut  a  very  pitiful  figure  in 
Parliament.  It  is  necessary  to  show  the  pitiful 
character  of  the  figure  they  are  cutting,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  mistake  about  it  anywhere.  We 
doubt  whether  the  Opposition  is  taking  the  proper 
measures  to  do  this  part  of  its  duty  in  an  effectual 
manner.  There  is  nothing  to  complain  of  as  to  the 
regularity  of  its  attendance  and  its  voting.  The 
weakness  is  elsewhere,  and  we  should  venture  to 
define  it  as  consisting  largely  in  a  want  of  what 
may  be  called    "devil."     It  is  very  little  use,  as 
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things  go,  to  devote  night  after  night  to  minute 
work  in  the  details  of  a  Bill  which  is  notoriously  not 
to  be  debated.  That,  no  doubt,  is  the  proper  way  in 
which  to  amend  a  serious  Bill.  But  here  the  work  at 
hand  is  not  to  amend  a  measure,  but  to  make  the 
country  understand  the  utterly  detestable  character  of 
the  policy  which  the  Bill  has  been  introduced  to  carry 
out,  and  the  contemptible  nature  of  the  Parliamentary 
alliance  which  gives  Mr.  Gladstone  his  majority.  This 
cannot  be  done  by  minute  attention  to  detail,  but  by 
taking  the  most  obvious  attainable  issue,  and  fighting 
hard  upon  it.  The  old  advice  to  the  poet  who  wished 
to  draw  the  tears  of  his  readers  holds  equally  in 
politics.  A  party  which  wishes  the  country  to 
become  indignant  must  first  show  itself  to  be 
animated  by  a  visible  indignation.  Of  late  Her 
Majesty's  Opposition  has  shown  what,  to  the  hasty 
observation  of  the  constituencies,  may  very  well 
look  like  languor.  Those  constituencies  are  not  un- 
likely to  take  this  apparent  tranquillity  as  a  proof  that 
the  Opposition  do  not  care  so  much  about  it  after  all, 
and  are  reconciling  themselves  to  the  inevitable.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
financial  clauses  to  show  that  this  is  a  mistake  will  not 
be  missed. 


THE  STRATEGIC  IMPORTANCE  OF  EGYPT  FOR 
ENGLAND. 

As  IT  APPEARS  TO  A  GERMAN. 

THE  visit  lately  paid  by  the  Khedive  to  the  Sultan  at 
Constantinople,  and  the  political  tendency  generally 
attributed  to  it,  call  attention  once  more  to  the  importance 
of  Egypt  for  England.  It  may,  therefore,  be  of  interest  in 
the  following  lines  to  discuss  the  question  from  a  strategical 
point  of  view,  as  it  is  judged  in  foreign  military  circles. 

British  commercial  interests  are  and  have  been,  as  it  is 
known,  for  a  long  time  extensively  engaged  in  Egypt ;  with 
British  capital  the  Egyptian  Government  has,  under  Eng- 
lish influence,  essentially  carried  out  the  numerous  reforms 
which  have  with  marked  success  revived  native  agriculture 
and  commerce,  prostrated  by  the  mismanagement  of  former 
years.  The  position  of  England  and  Egypt  is  in  a  material 
and  progressive  respect  profitable  and  successful,  and  with 
the  establishment  of  the  newly-created  better  social  condi- 
tions promises  to  become  so  in  a  still  greater  degree.  But 
of  especial  importance  is  the  strategic  value  which  Egypt — 
above  all  the  maritime  position  of  Alexandria,  which  is  not 
far  distant  from  the  principal  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  from 
Port  Said  on  that  of  the  Suez  Canal — possesses  for  England. 

The  opinion  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  who  a  short  time  ago 
advocated  a  declaration  of  Egyptian  neutrality,  or  a  similar 
agreement  between  the  Powers  concerned — England,  France, 
and  the  Porte — that  the  British  protectorate  of  Egypt 
signified  a  military  weakening  of  England,  and  at  the  same 
time  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  leader  of  the  former  Con- 
servative Cabinet,  Lord  Salisbury,  has  designated  the  pro- 
tectorate of  Egypt  as  a  weakness  for  England,  seems  in  no 
way  to  be  shared  by  the  great  mass  of  Englishmen  ;  in  this 
sense,  at  least,  many  important  organs  of  the  British  press 
have  expressed  themselves.  With  the  manifold  political 
and  commercial  interests  which  meet  and  cross  each  other 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  with  the  development  of 
new  States  and  navies — we  speak  of  the  newly-erected 
kingdom  of  Italy,  of  the  creation  of  the  Italian  fleet,  as 
well  as  of  the  occupation  of  Tunis  by  France,  and  the  com- 
mencement by  that  country  of  the  construction  of  the 
important  naval  port  of  Biserta — England  saw  herself,  till 
about  rather  more  than  a  decade  and  a  half  ago,  solely 
dependent  upon  her  two  important  naval  stations  and  ports 
of  Gibraltar  and  Malta  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Less, 
indeed,  by  the  uniting  Italy  into  one  great  Power — which 
was  soon  able  to  acquire  a  very  formidable  fleet,  with  the 
strongest  armed  and  fastest  ironclad  men-of-war  in  the 
world — than  by  the  ascendency  gained  by  the  French  navy, 
and  the  increase  of  French  power  in  North  Africa,  as  well 
as  by  the  continual  endeavours  of  Russia  to  gain  the 
passage  through  the  Dardanelles,  the  balance  of  power 
in  respect  to  the  political  situation  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  has  of  late  years  changed  unfavourably  to  England, 
whose  absolute  control  of  the  shortest  route  to  India,  and 


the  entrance  to  the  Suez  Canal,  seems  to  be  threatened. 
England  sought  to  strengthen  her  power  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  and  found  the  means  first  by  taking  posses- 
sion of  Cyprus,  and  later  by  her  intervention  in  Egypt. 
While  the  British  possession  of  Cyprus  cannot  become  of 
importance  for  the  command  of  the  eastern  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  of  the  communication  between  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Bed  Sea,  until  the  creation  there  of 
a  safe  and  large  naval  station  (the  torpedo  station  and  the 
unsafe  little  harbours  of  Famagusta  and  Limasol  being  of 
inferior  importance,  and  the  completion  of  the  great 
harbour-work  already  begun  there  being  delayed),  the  pos- 
session of  Egypt,  on  the  contrary,  gives  England  immediate 
control  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  at  the  same  time  access  to 
the  most  important  route  to  India.  The  strategic  impor- 
tance of  Cyprus  consequently  retires  completely  into  the 
background  when  compared  with  that  of  Egypt,  and  the 
small  strength  of  the  British  garrison  on  that  island  points 
to  the  fact  that  the  full  development  of  the  resources  of 
Cyprus,  as  long  as  ports  in  Egypt  are  at  the  disposal 
of  the  British  fleet,  belongs  to  a  later  future.  The  mari- 
time struggle  of  England  and  France  for  the  domination 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  possession  of  Egypt  is 
very  old,  and  even  at  the  beginning  of  our  century 
British  and  French  squadrons  encountered  each  other 
at  Aboukir.  But  the  fatal  issue  of  this  naval  battle  could 
not  drive  France  from  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  where  she 
had  then  gained  a  firm  footing.  Not  until  the  victory  of  a 
British  land  force  did  England  succeed  in  doiDg  this  some 
years  later.  The  possession  in  form  of  a  Protectorate  can 
scarcely  be  called  into  question  for  England  as  long  as  her 
squadrons  rule  the  Mediterranean  and  Great  Britain  keeps 
a  sufficient  number  of  land  forces  in  Egypt. 

If  England  did  not  exercise  a  virtual  Protectorate  over 
Egypt,  and  had  not  garrisoned  the  country,  the  naval  forces 
of  the  French  in  the  Mediterranean,  as  is  well  known  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  French  navy,  would  be  in  a 
position  to  oppose  with  considerable  superiority  the  British 
Mediterranean  squadron  stationed  at  Gibraltar  and  Malta, 
perhaps  to  beat  this  force  before  assistance  could  arrive 
from  the  home  waters,  seize  the  Suez  Canal,  and  con- 
sequently close  the  principal  artery  of  the  distant  Anglo- 
Indian  Empire.  Even  at  the  distance  of  270  geo- 
graphical miles  (as  the  crow  flies)  from  Alexandria,  a 
French  landing  corps  held  ready  at  Tunis,  or  even  such  a 
corps  from  Algiers  or  Marseilles,  would  be  able  to  land  at 
Port  Said  far  sooner  than  any  superior  number  of  British 
troops.  The  British  garrison  at  Malta,  as  well  as  that  from 
Gibraltar,  would  be  but  little  available  out  of  those  for- 
tresses, and  could  not  in  any  degree  approach  the  strength 
of  the  landing  expedition  that  France  would  be  able  to  send 
within  a  few  days  to  Port  Said. 

Besides  this,  it  has  been  proposed  for  a  long  time  in 
France  to  render  the  Canal  du  Midi  navigable  for  large 
war-ships,  and  in  that  manner  to  facilitate  the  speedy 
union  of  the  French  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  squad- 
rons in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

The  present  rule  of  England  in  Egypt  and  the  immediate 
command  of  the  Suez  Canal  are,  therefore,  of  a  value  to  Great 
Britain  for  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  an 
equivalent.  The  British  troops  there  could  be  easily  joined 
by  those  from  Malta  and  Cyprus,  and,  best  of  all,  united 
with  the  Egyptian  forces,  could  in  any  case  hold  the  principal 
ports  of  the  country  until  stronger  British  forces  could 
arrive  from  Gibraltar  and  from  home  to  their  assistance. 
Great  Britain  is,  however,  in  a  position  at  any  moment  to 
embark  a  complete  and  strong  division  of  all  kinds  of  arms 
in  her  home  ports,  and  to  send  them  to  any  part  of 
the  world,  other  bodies  of  troops  quickly  following,  so  that 
the  attack  of  England  would  be  quickly  felt.  There- 
fore, the  point  in  question  for  her  troops  at  present  gar- 
risoned in  Egypt  is,  besides  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
order  in  the  country,  to  secure  the  port  of  Alexandria  for 
the  British  squadrons,  so  that  the  troops  transported  by  the 
British  ships  might  not  be  exposed  to  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  disembarking  on  the  open  sea-coast.  This  double 
duty  which  falls  to  the  British  troops  at  present  in  Egypt 
shows,  however,  clearly  the  inadequacy  of  their  numbers,  and 
the  necessity  that  has  already  arisen  for  their  reinforcement. 

But  the  importance  of  England's  position  in  Egypt  is 
to  be  considered  also  from  another  point  of  view.  It  is 
that  which  is  indicated  by  the  interests  of  Russia  in 
this  situation.  According  to  some  advices  from  St. 
Petersburg,  the  Russian  Government  is  working  against 
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British  politics  in  Egypt ;  and,  according  to  a  London 
telegram,  the  Russian  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  is 
said  to  have  promised  the  Porte  a  reduction  of  the  war 
indemnity,  and  even  an  extension  of  territory,  if  the  issue  of 
the  Egyptian  affairs  should  be  contrary  to  British  interests. 
Russia  is,  indeed,  far  from  having  obtained  unimpeded 
access  to  the  Mediterranean  through  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
Dardanelles ;  but  the  right  of  passage  already  gained  for 
the  ships  of  her  Volunteer  fleet,  with  crews  and  military 
supplies  for  her  East  Asiatic  possessions,  is  the  first  step  in 
this  direction,  and  perhaps  the  time  is  not  so  very  remote 
when  Russia,  in  some  way  or  other,  will  acquire  this 
right  of  passage  completely.  Then,  if  Egypt  should  not  be 
occupied  by  British  troops,  the  Suez  Canal  would  fall  an 
easy  prey,  not  only  to  the  attack  of  a  French,  but  also  to 
that  of  a  Russian,  fleet,  and  Russia  might  thus  be  able  to 
effect  an  interruption  of  the  important  connexion  of  the 
English  mother-country  with  her  Indian  colony  by  a  future 
conflict  in  Central  Asia  with  Great  Britain. 

With  the  occupation  of  Egypt  England  consequently 
secures  indirectly  her  power  in  Asia  as  well  as  her  position 
as  a  Great  Power  against  aggression  from  the  West  and 
a  future  attack  from  the  East. 


ETON  v.  HARROW. 

THE  "  Boys'  Match,"  played  on  Friday  and  Saturday  of 
last  week,  took  place  under  rather  depressing  con- 
ditions, and  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  was  enlivened  by  any 
display  of  exceptional  merit.  The  weather  was  gloomy 
throughout,  although  rain  only  interfered  with  the  progress 
of  thetgame  on  the  first  evening,  causing  the  stumps  to  be 
drawn  half  an  hour  earlier  than  the  appointed  time.  The 
Eclipse  Stakes,  no  doubt,  were  the  cause  of  a  distinct  diminu- 
tion of  attendance,  for  the  stands  were  only  fairly  full,  and 
the  Pavilion  has  never  of  late  years  been  so  bare  of  spec- 
tators. Rumour  for  once  had  been  tolerably  correct  in  her 
estimate  of  the  two  elevens ;  but  old  habitues  have  been  so 
often  deceived  by  Rumour  that  the  match  was  not  looked 
upon  as  anything  like  a  foregone  conclusion.  It  has  com- 
monly been  the  case  that  at  Lord's  Harrow  has  played 
above  its  form  and  Eton  far  below  it  ;  and  the 
annual  dictum  of  an  old  Harrovian  that  his  school  has  "  the 
worst  Eleven  I  ever  saw "  has  been  often  nullified  by  a 
victory.  The  defeat  of  Winchester  by  Eton,  it  is  true,  gave 
grounds  for  belief  that  Eton  was  stronger  than  usual ;  but 
at  the  same  time  as  in  their  second  innings  of  that  match 
it  took  them  five  wickets  to  make  54  runs,  it  looked  not 
unlikely  that  if  they  were  pressed  hard  they  might  collapse. 
They  had  the  good  luck,  however,  not  to  be  tried  in  this 
manner  ;  for  the  amount  of  runs  they  were  set  to  obtain  in 
their  second  innings  to  win  the  match  was  too  paltry  to 
cause  a  want  of  confidence. 

The  first  innings  of  Harrow  calls  for  little  remark  as 
regards  the  batsmen.  Rome,  the  captain,  ijlayed  in  good 
style,  but  runs  came  slowly  on  the  slow  wicket.  He  was 
well  caught  in  the  slips  by  Cobbold  for  a  careful  18.  Wood- 
ward did  most  of  the  hitting,  and  his  score  of  26  proved 
to  be  the  highest  on  his  side.  Williams  was  patience  itself, 
and  was  over  an  hour  at  the  wickets,  carrying  out  his  bat 
for  19.  It  looked  as  if  the  innings  would  close  under  a 
hundred ;  but,  in  accordance  with  true  Harrow  tradition, 
the  last  wicket  put  on  28  runs,  bringing  the  total  to  125. 

The  bowling  of  Harrison  for  Eton  was  certainly  the 
event  of  this  innings ;  he  was  not  tried  till  the  score  had 
reached  52,  but  he  then  dismissed  six  batsmen  at  a  cost  of 
only  29  runs.  His  success  was  a  surprise  even  to  his  own 
side,  and  probably  it  will  be  long  before  he  enjoys  a  similar 
triumph.  He  has  a  fast  delivery,  and  pitches  his  balls  for 
the  most  part  well  up ;  but  his  occasional  full  pitches  and 
long  hops  would  have  proved  very  expensive  if  he  had  not 
established  a  terror.  On  going  to  the  wickets  Eton  showed 
for  once  that  they  could  play  a  steady  game.  Egerton  and 
Meeking  refused  to  be  separated,  and  even  to  hit,  and  the 
first  35  runs  took  75  minutes  to  obtain.  Change  .after 
change  of  bowling  was  tried,  but  at  last,  after  over  two  hours' 
play,  Egerton  was  caught  in  the  slips,  with  the  total  at  71. 
His  30  had  been  obtained  in  a  patient  and  praiseworthy 
manner,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  an  interesting 
Innings  to  watch.  After  his  departure  matters  moved 
faster.  I homley-M.artin,  after  having  a  life  given  to  him 
in   an   amazing  manner  by   Home,  gave  his  adversary  a 


second  chance  very  soon  after,  which  was  accepted.  Cunli 
did  little,  but  Pilkington  hit  brilliantly,  and  42  runs  we 
put  on  during  his  stay  at  the  wickets,  of  which  30  were  h 
own  contribution.     Meeking  was  out  at  141,  the  lift 
wicket  down ;  his  steady  innings  of  50  had  been  of  t 
greatest  value  to  his  side,  and  was  the  highest  score  in  t 
match.    Taking  for  once  a  leaf  out  of  their  rivals'  book,  t 
last  two  wickets  of  Eton  put  on  33  runs  on  Saturday  mor 
ing,  Cobbold  hitting  well  and  playing  in  good  style  for  24 
which,  with  the  large  number  of  25  extras,  raised  the  tot 
to  199. 

With  the  formidable  number  of  74  runs  against  them 
Rome  and  Ferris  began  the  second  innings  of  Harrow,  and 
played  in  good  form,  though  with  some  luck.    The  total  rose 
to  24  before  Rome  returned  a  ball  smartly  to  Pilkington 
and  more  than  half  the  deficit  was  knocked   off  before 
Ferris  was  easily   caught   at   mid-on.     Here,  however 
disasters  began.    Woodward  continued  to  play  patiently 
but  was  ultimately   bowled  as   in  his  first  innings  by 
Harrison,  and  his  companions  were  mostly  caught  at  the 
wicket  for  paltry  scores.    The  innings  was  not  saved  till 
after  the  seventh  wicket  had  fallen,  and  the  total  on 
reached   105,  of  which  Munro,  who  played  in  excellent 
style  and  hit  vigorously,  contributed  20  not  out.  The 
feature   of  this   innings    was   the     wicket -keeping 
Meeking.    He  began  by  missing  two  chances  and  givin 
several  byes ;    but   he   afterwards  settled   down   to  his 
work,  and  caught  or  stumped  five  batsmen,  some  of  them 
difficult  chances.    He  has  a  good  eye  and  quick  hand,  and 
with  increased  experience  and  care  ought  to  become 
valuable  man  in  this   department.     Eton  went  to  the 
wickets  just  after  3,  and  in  half  an  hour  had  obtained  the 
required  32  runs,  with  the  loss  of  one  wicket,  Meeking 
Bromley-Martin  and  Egerton  played  in  good  style,  and 
carried  out  their  bats  for  9  and  17  respectively.    It  was 
little  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  Eton  boys  were  jubilant  over 
their  well-earned  victory ;  they  had  not  scored  one  since 
1887,  since  when  Harrow  had  won  no  less  than  four  times 
while  one  match  has  been  drawn.    That  Eton  were  the 
stronger  team  there  is  no  doubt,  for  they  were  superior 
all  points  of  the  game,  except  one,  fielding.  Here,  althou 
both  sides  missed  catches  (a  good  miss  falling  to  the  lot 
each  eleven),  Harrow  were  certainly  the  better.   They  were 
admirably  placed,  and  picked  up  and  returned  the  ball  with 
great  smartness.     The  Eton  fielding  was  not  bad,  but 
wanted  the  dash  and   finish   of  their  rivals.  Cunliffe 
Harrison,  and  Pilkington  were  the  best  of  the  bowlers  for 
Eton,  and  Rome  and  Sandilands  for  Harrow ;  but  the  twc 
latter,  though  steady,  did  not  seem  very  difficult,  and, 
the   second    innings  especially,   were   easily  scored  off. 
Bromley- Martin    made  an  excellent    captain,  and  fully 
deserved  his  victory.    His  men  were  well  placed,  and 
moved  them  about  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  required 
which  showed  that  he  knew  what  he  was  about.  There 
were  only  three  old  choices  on  each  side,  so  perhaps  the 
tameness  of  the  play  may  be  attributed  to  nervousness 
on  the  part  of  the  fresh  players  ;  we  hope  that  this  may 
be  remedied  next  year,  and  that  the  result  may  be  a  better 
contested  match. 


EARLY  BRITISH  MASTERS. 

SUFFICIENT  interest  attaches  to  "A  Collection 
Pictures  in  Oil  by  the  Early  British  Masters " 
Messrs.  Dowdeswells'  Galleries  in  New  Bond  Street 
justify  its  notice  even  at  this  late  hour.  "  Early  British 
is  used  to  denote  the  period  of  Moiiand  and  his  ccn 
temporaries,  such  as  Barker  of  Bath,  Stark,  Arnald,  and 
others  now  half  forgotten,  as  well  as  Etty,  Good,  Con 
stable,  and  many  more  whose  fives  were  only  termi 
nated  in  our  own  day.  Regarded  merely  as  a  show,  the 
collection  is  a  very  pretty  one,  and  gives  us  an  almost 
unexpectedly  favourable  idea  of  the  art  of  these  "  early 
Britons."  The  first  is  Dobson,who  died  in  1646,  and  whose 
work  closely  approaches  that  of  his  contemporary,  Van 
Dyck.  He  is  represented  since  1888  by  one  picture  in  the 
National  Gallery  and  one  here,  a  portrait  of  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria.  Lely  and  Kneller,  who  are  not  represented  by  any 
picture  in  the  National  Gallery,  are  both  well  seen  here, 
Lely  in  "A  Lady  and  Dog,"  and  Kneller  in  a  portrait 
of  Lady  Santry  -not  Sautry,  as  in  the  Catalogue. 
There  is  some  confusion  here  with  another  portrait 
of  a   lady   by   Morphie — who  was   Morphie  1     He  is 
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not  in  Messrs.  Dowdesvvells'  chronological  list,  nor  is  any- 
thing of  his  at  the  National  Gallery — which  is  described 
as  "  Lady  Sautry,  wife  of  fourth  Lord  Sautry,  and  wife 
of  Lord  Cathcart."  Zoffany,  Romney,  Hoppner,  and 
Hogarth  are  all  in  evidence,  but  the  landscapes  will 
probably  attract  the  visitor  more  than  any  of  the  other 
pictures.  The  painters  of  a  hundred  years  ago  preserved  a 
tradition  that  a  landscape  required  composition  as  well  as 
mere  imitation  of  nature.  That  tradition  was  broken  by 
Constable  and  others  of  his  time  and  since,  and  may  be  said 
to  have  completely  died  out  now.  Constable  is  well  seen  in 
this  gallery,  and  so  is  Crome ;  but  Wilson,  Barker, 
Chambers,  Davis,  and  Arnald  show  how  much  of  merit 
there  was  in  the  older  ideas.  Some  of  the  Wilsons  here  are 
quite  worthy  of  Claude,  but  the  most  beautiful  picture  in 
this  style  is  probably  Arnald's  "Landscape"  (75),  which 
would  pass  for  a  Poussin.  By  Chambers  is  an  interesting 
seapiece,  "Smugglers  recovering  Kegs  of  Spirits"  (55), 
with  a  view  of  Dungeness  in  the  background,  full  of  air 
and  movement.  Barker  comes  out  well  both  in  por- 
traits and  landscapes ;  one  of  the  latter,  a  canal  boat 
(68),  reminding  us  of  Gainsborough  at  his  best.  The 
"Baths  of  Caracalla"  (127)  is  also  very  fine.  We  have 
left  to  the  last  the  chief  feature  of  the  exhibition — 
the  Morlands — of  which  there  is  a  series  of  some  six- 
teen on  one  wall,  besides  a  few  scattered  examples  in 
other  parts  of  the  gallery.  Some  of  these  are  very  charm- 
ing, others  have  a  kind  of  sentimental  interest,  and  others, 
again,  are  good  as  landscapes.  The  "  Woodcutter,"  the 
*  Gipsies,"  the  "  Carrier's  Stable,"  the  "  Fisherman,"  are 
scenes  with  figures.  But  "  The  Surprise,"  "  The  Billet 
Doux,"  "Spilt  Milk,"  and  especially  "The  Pledge  of 
Love,"  are  in  a  style  somewhat  like  that  of  Hogarth,  very 
small,  highly  finished,  and  warmly  coloured.  Most  of  them 
are  well  known  by  Ward's  engravings,  and  "  The  Pledge  " 
has  been  frequently  exhibited.  Hoppner's  portrait  of  "  The 
Duchess  of  York,  with  her  maids  of  honour,"  shows  the 
artist  at  his  best.  We  have  hardly  mentioned  the  Goods, 
of  which  there  are  three  admirable,  and  indeed  brilliant, 
examples,  which  should  by  no  means  be  overlooked.  Most 
of  the  pictures  in  this  gallery  are  small  in  size,  and  are 
hung  very  conveniently  and  well  lighted. 


THE  ECLIPSE  STAKES. 

THERE  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Eclipse  Stakes  cf 
last  week  was  the  great  race  of  the  year ;  the  Derby 
was  of  little  interest  in  comparison  with  it,  nor  does  the  St. 
Leger,  much  as  its  prospects  are  improved,  promise  to  lead 
to  anything  approaching  the  excitement  displayed  yester- 
day week  at  Sandown.  Several  things  had  contributed  to 
make  Orme  a  popular  favourite.  First,  he  was  the  son  of 
that  paragon  of  perfection,  Ormonde,  and  his  dam  was  an 
own  sister  to  the  exceedingly  successful  stallion,  St.  Simon. 
Secondly,  there  was  his  mysterious  illness  of  last  year, 
which  the  general  public  believed,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
still  believe,  to  have  been  owing  to  that  very  objec- 
tionable evil  to  which  racehorses  are  exposed,  known  as 
"  nobbling."  On  account  of  this  illness,  he  had  not  been  able 
to  run  for  the  Derby,  which  the  public  at  the  time  it 
took  place  was  convinced  that  he  would  have  won. 
Thirdly,  in  spite  of  his  ill  health,  the  interesting  invalid 
had  won  the  Eclipse  Stakes  last  summer,  as  well  as  several 
other  races ;  although  he  had  run  badly  for  the  St.  Leger, 
and  second  to  El  Diablo  for  the  Free  Handicap  at  Newmarket. 
La  Fleche  was  scarcely  less  popular.  She  had  cost  5,500 
guineas  as  a  yearling  ;  that  alone  was  a  great  merit  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  in  general ;  in  the  commercial  line,  again, 
she  had  succeeded  remarkably,  taking  3,4 10I.  in  stakes  at 
■two  years  old,  and  25,653?.  at  three  years  old.  Her  list  of 
important  victories  was  also  unexceptionable ;  the  One 
Thousand,  Oaks,  St.  Leger,  and  Lancashire  Plate,  as  well  as 
several  other  good  races,  with  the  Cambridgeshire,  under 
a  heavy  weight,  to  wind  up  with,  was  a  most  glorious  and 
extraordinary  record.  It  was,  therefore,  no  matter  for 
surprise  that  she  should  start  first  favourite  for  the  Eclipse 
Stakes. 

Her  defeat  in  the  actual  race  is  not  acknowledged  to 
have  been  her  true  form  by  her  friends  and  admirers; 
and  it  is  generally  considered  inconsistent  with  her  running 
of  last  year.  Possibly  the  true  reason  of  it  may  have 
been  that  Orme  has  improved  more  than  she  since  last 


season  ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many  good  judges,  colts 
generally  make  more  progress  than  fillies  between  the  ages 
of  three  and  four.  On  the  other  hand,  Orme  has  done 
nothing  yet  to  show  that  he  could  beat  La  Fleche  this 
year  over  the  St.  Leger  course  of  a  mile  and  three-quarters. 
Indeed,  he  has  not  yet  proved  that  he  could  have  stayed 
even  the  Derby  course  of  a  mile  and  a  half;  although  it 
would  not  surprise  us  if  such  a  grand  horse  were  to  turn 
out  a  stayer,  or  rather  a  horse  suited  to  all  courses,  after  all. 
It  would  have  been  a  curious  outcome  of  the  very  interest- 
ing contest  for  the  Eclipse  Stakes  if  both  the  cracks  had  been 
beaten,  and  for  a  few  moments  it  looked  not  unlikely  that 
this  would  happen.  Having  parted  with  his  most  dreaded 
rival  soon  after  entering  the  straight,  Orme  ran  up  to  May 
Duke,  and  conquered  him  without  much  trouble  ;  but  below 
the  distance  that  very  brilliant  jockey  Loates  came  with  a 
rush  upon  Baron  Rothschild's  three-year-old  chestnut  colt 
Medicis,  and,  passing  May  Duke  and  La  Fleche,  he  chal- 
lenged Orme  in  a  most  determined  and  threatening  manner. 
As  20  to  1  had  been  laid  against  Medicis,  his  sudden 
appearance  at  the  most  critical  moment  of  the  race  had 
been  no  part  of  the  programme,  and,  if  the  backers  of  La 
Fleche  were  in  hopeless  despair,  those  of  Orme  were  now 
in  a  state  narrowly  approaching  abject  terror.  For  a 
moment  or  two  Orme  did  not  seem  to  be  running  very 
kindly,  but  Mornington  Cannon  rode  a  splendid  race,  never 
allowed  Medicis's  head  to  get  beyond  his  horse's  girths, 
and  succeeded  in  riding  Orme  home,  not  only  the  winner, 
but  the  first  double  winner  of  the  Eclipse  Stakes. 

It  was  a  magnificent  race ;  but  not  between  Orme  and 
La  Fleche,  as  had  been  hoped  and  expected,  and  the  result 
has  had  the  unsatisfactory  effect  of  leaving  the  race,  as  a 
test  of  Orme's  powers,  somewhat  incomplete ;  perhaps  the 
final  solution  of  the  problem  will  not  be  obtained  before  the 
St.  Leger.  Everything  depends  upon  what  may  prove 
to  be  the  real  form  of  Medicis.  His  two-year-old  running 
had  been  indifferent :  so  much  so  that  he  was  put  absolutely 
at  the  very  bottom  of  the  Free  Handicap,  or  32  lbs.  below 
Isinglass,  and  now  he  has  run  Orme  to  half  a  length  when 
receiving  only  about  5  lbs.  more  than  weight-for-age, 
so  it  would  appear  that  he  is  something  like  9  lbs.  of 
weight-for-age  with  Orme.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  only 
other  race  for  which  he  had  run  this  season,  he  beat 
Raeburn,  who  had  run  third  for  the  Two  Thousand  and 
the  Derby,  and  if  he  should  eventually  turn  out  to  be 
anywhere  within  9  lbs.  of  Isinglass — observe  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  for  him  to  prove  his  equal — there  will  not  be 
anything  to  complain  of  in  Orme's  performance  for  the 
Eclipse  Stakes.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  many 
racing  authorities  consider  the  scale  of  weight-for-age  too 
favourable  to  the  younger  horses,  which  are  matured  earlier 
than  they  used  to  be. 

After  all,  Orme's  victory  over  La  Fleche  for  the  Eclipse 
Stakes  will  scarcely  rank  in  the  history  of  the  Turf  with 
his  sire's  great  race  with  Minting  for  the  Hardwicke 
Stakes  at  Ascot,  when  Ormonde  beat  Minting  by  a  neck, 
while  Bendigo  was  three  lengths  behind  them.  The  ques- 
tion whether  Orme  or  Ormonde  is  likely  to  be  the  most  suc- 
cessful stallion  need  not  be  entered  into  here  ;  but  this  we 
may  say,  that  we  know  not  in  what  pedigree  to  look  for 
three  such  brilliant  horses  in  unbroken  succession  as  the 
father,  son,  and  grandson,  Bend  Or,  Ormonde,  and  Orme ; 
especially  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  even  Bend 
Or  is  not  yet  a  very  ancient  sire,  only  thirteen  years  having 
passed  since  he  won  the  Derby.  Lastly,  we  may  observe 
of  the  Eclipse  Stakes  that  it  was  not  only  a  very  im- 
portant race  in  itself,  but  that  it  has  had  the  effect  of  giving 
an  interest  to  the  approaching  St.  Leger  which  had  hitherto 
been  wanting. 


IMPRISONMENT  BY  COUNTY  COURT  JUDGES. 

IMPRISONMENT  for  debt  has  been  abolished,  but  im- 
prisonment for  disobedience  of  an  order  of  a  County 
Court  judge  for  the  payment  of  money,  when  the  debtor  is 
able  to  pay,  nourishes  exceedingly.  Everybody  knows,  and 
many  by  experience — for  5,852  people  were  imprisoned 
under  County  Court  orders  in  1891  (the  last  statistics 
published) — that,  under  the  Debtors  Act,  1869,  a  judge  of 
a  County  Court  has  the  power  to  imprison  for  six  weeks 
any  debtor  who,  since  the  date  of  an  order  for  payment, 
has,  or  has  had,  the  means  to  pay  the  sum  ordered  to  be 
paid,  and  has  refused  or  neglected  or  refuses  or  neglects 
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to  pay  the  same.  The  procedure  is  this : — An  order  for 
payment  is  made,  generally  by  instalments,  at  the  hearing 
of  the  case  ;  the  debtor  does  not  pay.  Then  what  is  called 
a  judgment-summons  is  taken  out,  and,  if  the  plaintiff  is 
able  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judge  that  the 
defendant  has  at  the  time  of  hearing,  or  has  had  since  the 
order  for  payment  was  made,  the  means  of  paying  the 
debt,  the  judge  may  commit  the  defendant  for  any  time 
not  exceeding  six  weeks.  If  the  judge  does  not  see 
fit  to  commit,  he  may  make  a  new  order,  or  refuse  to 
make  any  order  at  all.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
onus  of  proof  is  on  the  plaintiff — that  is  to  say,  he 
his  to  satisfy  the  judge  of  the  means  of  the  defen- 
dant. It  has  been  argued,  with  some  plausibility,  that  the 
onus  of  proof  should  be  on  the  defendant — i.e.  that  he 
should  have  to  prove  that  he  has  not  had  the  means  of 
payment.  For  an  order  has  been  made  which  must  be 
assumed  to  be  correct,  and  it  should  be  for  the  person  on 
whom  it  has  been  made  to  show  that  he  has  not  the  means 
of  complying  with  it.  In  one  form  of  procedure — which  it 
is  unnecessary  here  to  particularize,  for  we  do  not  wish  to 
be  too  technical — this  principle  has  been  acted  upon,  and 
the  onus  thrown  on  the  defendant ;  but  in  practice  it  is 
believed  that  many  of  the  County  Court  judges  find  this 
procedure  embarrassing,  because,  if  they  are  left  in  doubt 
of  the  defendant's  means,  the  onus  of  proof  being  on  him, 
they  are  bound  to  commit  him  to  prison,  and  as  defendants 
have  a  habit  of  not  appearing  at  the  hearing  of  judgment 
summonses,  many  might  be  sent  to  gaol  erroneously. 
The  imprisonment  of  5,852  persons  in  1891  called  the 
attention  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  commitments,  and 
he  appointed  a  Select  Committee  this  Session  "  to  inquire 
into  the  subject  of  committals  under  the  Debtors'  Act,"  the 
Report  of  which  Committee  is  now  before  us. 

The  'Committee  examined  many  judges  and  registrars 
of  County  Courts  ;  also  officers  of  trade  protection  Societies, 
the  Secretary  to  the  London  Trades-Union  Council,  the 
Secretary  to  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  and  other 
persons  having  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  working 
of  the  Debtors'  Act.  The  conclusion  the  Committee  arrived 
at  may  be  stated  in  very  few  words.  They  are  in  favour  of 
the  present  power  of  commitment  to  prison  being  retained, 
but  of  reducing  the  term  from  42  to  21  days.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  Committee  has  come  to  a  right 
conclusion.  The  credit  of  the  working  classes  at  small 
provision  shops  depends  ultimately  upon  the  power  of 
commitment.  If  they  could  not  get  credit  when  out  of 
work,  even  for  a  short  period,  they  and  their  families  must 
inevitably  come  almost  immediately  upon  the  Poor-rates. 
Being  in  receipt  of  the  pauper's  dole  is  always  a  degradation 
to  the  working  classes  which  they  will  avoid  if  they  can, 
and  a  little  credit  at  the  shop  saves  their  character  and  the 
rates  at  the  same  time.  Besides,  there  are  in  every  class 
rascals  who  will  not  pay  what  they  owe  unless  they  are 
compelled,  and  the  power  of  commitment  operates  benefi- 
cially upon  rascaldom.  It  delights  in  defeating  and  delay- 
ing its  creditors,  but  has  no  idea  of  itself  being  put  to 
the  inconvenience  and  restraint  of  a  prison  cell.  The 
Committee  calls  attention  to  the  difference  in  the  practice 
of  the  judges  with  regard  to  orders  of  commitment,  and  a 
reference  to  the  statistics  of  1891  will  show  how  great  that 
variation  is.  Some  judges  apparently  take  the  pedantic 
view  that  they  ought  to  commit  if  they  can,  and  for  the 
whole  period  of  forty -two  days ;  but  that  is  by  no  means 
the  general  practice.  The  Debtors'  Act  is  worked,  in  the 
words  of  one  of  the  judges,  on  the  "  screw  system."  This 
system  is  illogical,  but  equitable,  and  has  the  sanction  of 
authority.  A  man,  we  will  say,  working  for  weekly  wages, 
is  brought  before  the  Court  on  a  judgment  summons. 
Comparatively  few  people  living  on  weekly  wages  have,  at 
the  actual  time  of  the  hearing,  the  means  of  paying  the 
debt ;  but  the  judge  gives  the  defendant  time.  lie,  either  by 
consent  of  the  plaintiff,  or  by  his  own  order,  directs  that  the 
warrant  of  commitment  shall  not  issue  for  a  certain  time, 
such  time  being  calculated  with  reference  to  the  defendant's 
earnings.  With  this  system  hardly  any  debtors  ought  to 
go  to  prison,  and  the  reason  why  so  many  do  go  is  that 
they  fail  to  appear  at  the  hearing,  and  the  judge  has  to 
decide  upon  the  evidence  adduced  by  the  plaintiff,  who  is 
generally  inclined  to  take  a  rose-coloured  view  of  the 
debtor's  circumstances.  That  the  screw  system  works  well  in 
practice  issl  iow  11  by  the  Report.  1 1,  appears  that  1  he  percentage 
of  persons  who  stayed  in  prison  (i.e.  for  the  whole  period 
for  which  they  were  committed)  per  100  warrants  on  the 


average  of  five  years,  1887-91,  for  the  whole  of  the  County  1 
Courts,  is  only  6- 2  per  cent. — that  is  to  say,  the  vast  1 
majority  of  the  people  committed  either  pay  before  going  I 
to  prison  or  immediately  afterwards.  It  is  also  satisfactory 
to  note  that  the  percentage  has  fallen  from  15  per  cent,  in 
1875  to  the  above-named  figure  of  6  2,  owing  to  the  way  in  II 
which  the  Act  has  been  administered. 

One  portion  of  the  Committee's  Report  rather  surprises! 
us.    It  appears  that  the  working  classes  are  not  opposed  to 
the  power  of  commitment.  We  should  have  thought  &  priori 
that  they  would  have  resisted  it  as  a  hardship  to  the  work-1 
ing  man,  as  it  undoubtedly  is  in  some  instances.    But  there  j 
was  evidence  that  the  general  feeling   of  the  working 
classes  was  that,  if  a  man  could  pay  and  would  not  pay,  it 
was  right  that  he  should  be  sent  to  prison.    We  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the   true  solution  of  the  indifference-: 
of  the  working  classes  is  that  comparatively  few  people , 
living  on  weekly  wages  are  committed  to  prison,  and,  if  they 
are,  such  ample  time  is  given  them  to  pay  in,  that  very  ) 
few  actually  see  the  inside  of  a  gaol.    The  Committee, 
remarking  on  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  practice  of  the 
judges,  recommend  more  frequent  consultations  between 
them,  as  tending  to  produce  uniformity  ;  but  it  must  be 
difficult  for  judges  scattered  all  over  England  to  meet  1 
frequently,  and  if  they  did,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
their  deliberations  would  tend  to  a  greater  uniformity  of 
practice. 

The  inquiry,  although  it  has  not  resulted  in  any  abuses 
being  brought  to  light,  and  although  its  recommendations- 
as  to  any  alterations  in  the  law  are  of  the  mildest  descrip- 
tion, has  been  useful  in  many  ways,  and  in  none  more  than, 
in  the  emphatic  way  in  which  the  Committee  pronounce 
that  the  County  Court  judges  exercise  their  peculiar  and 
responsible  jurisdiction  with  great  care  and  attention. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  joint-stock  banks  have  upon  the  whole  been  able  to 
distribute  for  the  past  half-year  the  same  dividends  as 
twelve  months  ago.  The  country  banks,  speaking  generally, 
have  been  more  successful  than  the  purely  metropolitan 
banks.  They  depend  less  upon  speculation,  and  especially  : 
upon  the  Stock  Exchange,  for  their  profits,  and  the  rates  ' 
they  charge  customers  are  not  so  closely  regulated  by  the 
movements  in  the  London  market ;  in  short,  there  is  not  as- 
much  competition  amongst  the  country  banks  as  there  is  in 
the  City,  and  they  are  better  able,  therefore,  to  charge  high 
rates.  In  the  City  competition  is  so  very  keen  that  it  is 
less  easy  to  maintain  dividends.  Still,  even  the  metropolitan 
banks  have  fairly  well  succeeded.  The  principal  exception 
is  presented  by  the  London  and  Westminster,  whose 
dividend  for  the  past  half-year  is  at  the  rate  of  1 2  per  cent, 
per  annum,  against  13  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  first  half 
of  last  year.  If,  however,  we  go  back  to  the  first  half  of 
1890,  we  find  a  very  great  decrease  in  the  dividends  of  the 
pr  incipal  metropolitan  banks.  Thus,  for  the  first  half  of 
1890  the  London  and  Westminster  distributed  at  the  rate 
of  18  per  cent,  per  annum;  for  the  first  half  of  this  year 
only  at  the  rate  of  1 2  per  cent.  The  Union  distributed  at 
the  rate  of  14^  per  cent,  three  years  ago,  at  the  rate  of  only 
10  per  cent,  this  year  ;  and  the  Joint  Stock  at  the  rate  of  12^ 
three  years  ago  and  only  1  o  per  cent,  this  year.  The  City  Bank 
likewise  declared  an  1 1  per  cent,  dividend  three  years  ago,  and 
only  10  percent,  this  year.  In  the  comparison  with  three  years- 
ago  we  have  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  firstly,  that  specula- 
tion was  rampant  in  the  early  part  of  1890,  that  money 
was  in  strong  demand,  that  rates  were  high,  whereas  now 
there  is  widespread  distrvrst,  no  enterprise,  and  little 
demand  for  money.  Furthermore,  it  will  be  in  the  memory 
of  our  readers  no  doubt  that,  after  the  Baring  crisis, 
Mr.  Goschen,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  induced, 
the  joint-stock  banks  to  undertake  to  publish  monthly 
accounts  in  future,  and  to  keep  larger  cash  balances. 
They  do  not  now,  consequently,  employ  relatively  so  much, 
of  their  resources  as  they  did  then.  A  considerable  falling 
off  in  dividends  was,  therefore,  inevitable.  But,  all  things 
considered,  it  is  remarkably  satisfactory  that  the  banks, 
generally  have  been  able  to  make  as  large  profits  as  they  did 
twelve  mouths  ago.  The  first  half  of  this  year  was  exceed- 
ingly trying.  During  the  first  three  months  money  was 
abundant,  rates  were  low,  and  enterprise  inactive.  Then 
came  the  banking  crisis  in  Australia,  causing  much  appre- 
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hension  here  at  home,  and  inducing  the  Bank  of  England 
to  raise  its  rate  of  discount,  on  three  successive  Thursdays, 
from  z\  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent.  This  sharp  upward  move- 
ment in  the  value  of  money  was,  no  doubt,  favour- 
able to  bankers  ;  but  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  it 
was  caused  by  alarm,  and  that  the  alarm  made  it  incum- 
bent upon  bankers  to  increase  their  reserves,  and  conse- 
quently not  to  lend  as  freely  as  they  had  previously  been 
doing.  Indeed,  it  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers 
that  many  of  the  banks  called  in  loans  rather  hurriedly 
from  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  very  nearly  thereby  led  to  a 
panic.  Owing  to  this,  the  banks  did  not  profit  from  the 
rise  in  rates  as  much  as  at  first  sight  might  have  been 
anticipated.  After  May  the  value  of  money  fell  rapidly. 
June  was  a  month  of  extreme  stagnation,  and  of  steadily 
falling  rates,  and  as  it  grew  to  a  close  apprehension  revived 
•as  it  came  to  be  seen  that  the  currency  crisis  in  the  United 
States  was  growing  more  and  more  acute.  Consequently 
bankers  continued  to  act  with  great  caution.  Nobody 
could  foresee  what  would  be  the  outcome  of  the  bank 
failures  in  Australia,  while  still  less  could  they  measure  the 
.magnitude  and  consequences  of  the  currency  crisis  in  the 
United  States.  Every  prudent  banker,  therefore,  scruti- 
nized every  security  offered  to  him,  and  he  preferred  to 
lessen  his  business  than  to  engage  in  anything  that  seemed 
at  all  doubtful.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  banks, 
taken  as  a  whole,  have  found  it  possible  to  do  no  more  than 
maintain  the  rates  of  dividend  they  paid  a  year  ago,  and  that 
one  of  the  greatest  of  them  had  even  to  declare  a  lower  rate. 
But  that  bank,  it  should  be  noted  to  its  credit,  keeps  a 
larger  cash  reserve  than  any  of  its  competitors,  which 
means,  of  course,  that  it  employs  in  lending  and  discounting 
-a  smaller  proportion  of  its  total  funds.  Turning  from  banks 
proper  to  discount  Companies,  we  find  that  one  has  actually 
increased  its  dividend,  and  that  both  still  pay  as  much 
as  they  did  for  the  first  half  of  1890.  The  National 
Discount  Company,  for  example,  for  the  first  half  of  each  of 
the  four  years,  1890-93,  has  distributed  12  per  cent.  The 
Union  Discount  Company  declared  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of 
■  9  per  cent,  for  the  first  half  of  1890,  then  for  the  first  halves 
of  1 89 1  and  1892  paid  only  8  per  cent. ;  but  this  year  again 
is  able  to  distribute  9  per  cent.  The  two  discount  Compa- 
nies do  not  publish  monthly  accounts  as  the  banks  do,  do 
not  keep  large  cash  reserves,  and  have  been  favoured  during 
the  past  half-year,  speaking  generally,  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  able  to  borrow  at  a  lower  rate  than  they  obtained  in 
lending  and  discounting. 

In  spite  of  the  general  distrust  and  the  agitated  state  of 
■the  stock  markets,  there  has  been  little  movement  in  the 
value  of  money,  the  rate  of  discount  in  the  open  market 
being  from  if  to  1^  per  cent.  Money  is  exceedingly 
abundant,  the  fear  of  gold  shipments  to  New  York  is  dying 
out,  and  all  enterprise  for  the  moment  is  paralysed. 

The  price  of  silver  still  fluctuates  about  33c?.  per  oz.  The 
United  States  Treasury,  of  course,  must  go  on  buying 
.4^  million  ounces  every  month  until  the  Sherman  Act  is 
repealed.  The  preparations  of  the  French  Government  for 
•coercing  Siam  have  given  rise  to  a  demand  for  the  French 
Eastern  possessions.  There  is  also  a  good  demand  for  China, 
where  exports  are  stimulated  by  the  fall  in  exchange.  And 
there  is  a  fair  demand,  likewise,  for  India.  But  the  India 
Council  is  still  unable  to  sell  its  bills  and  telegraphic 
transfers.  On  Wednesday  it  offered  for  tender  40  lakhs 
of  rupees,  and  only  a  fifth  part  of  one  lakh  was  applied 
for  at  is.  3|cZ.  per  rupee.  No  allotment  was  made.  Of 
course  it  would  have  been  most  injudicious  to  put  down  the 
price  for  the  sake  of  selling  so  small  an  amount.  The 
Council  for  the  time  being  is  not  in  want  of  money,  as 
it  can  draw  upon  the  proceeds  of  the  Sterling  Loan  recently 
placed.  Besides,  it  hopes  that  the  applications  from  this 
•country  for  the  new  Rupee  Loan  to  be  tendered  for  in 
Calcutta  on  the  15th  of  next  month  will  be  large  ;  and,  if 
they  are,  Council  drafts  will  have  to  be  bought  to  pay  for 
the  allotments  made.  All  that,  however,  is  hope.  At  this 
season  of  the  year  exports  from  India  are  always  small,  and 
they  are  exceptionally  small  now  owing  to  the  closing  of 
the  Mints.  Besides,  in  the  present  difficulties  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  holders  are  eagerly  selling  Rupee-paper,  and  the 
Eastern  banks  are  buying  for  the  purpose  of  making  pay- 
ments thereby,  instead  of  with  cash. 

The  Stock  Exchange  has  been  greatly  excited  all  through 
the  week.  At  times  it  looked  as  if  a  panic  were  imminent. 
Especially  on  Tuesday  the  agitation  was  great.  Stock  was 
sold  in  immense  cpiantities,  there  was  a  great  fall  in  almost 


every  department,  and  the  wildest  alarmist  rumours  were 
circulated*  It  was  said  that  some  of  the  largest  firms  in 
the  Stock  Exchange  were  hopelessly  crippled,  and  were 
selling  everything  they  held.  It  was  also  rumoured  that 
some  important  mercantile  houses  were  in  difficulties,  and 
it  was  asserted,  apparently  with  truth,  that  the  joint-stock 
banks,  alarmed  by  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  United  States, 
had  called  upon  their  Stock  Exchange  customers  to  repay 
loans,  that  the  brokers  in  consequence  called  upon  their 
clients  to  reduce  their  accounts,  and  that  such  heavy  forced 
selling  followed  as  threatened  to  break  down  utterly  the 
whole  market.  On  Wednesday  morning  the  feeling  grew 
even  worse ;  but  about  noon  the  banks  saw  that,  if  they 
pressed  for  repayment  further,  they  might  bring  on  a 
panic,  and  they  changed  their  tactics.  At  the  same  time 
powerful  firms  began  to  buy,  and  there  was  a  considerable 
recovery.  Unfortunately  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
was  unable  to  second  the  change  that  took  place  in  London. 
There  forced  selling  is  going  on  upon  a  very  great  scale, 
and  in  the  West  the  difficulties  are  becoming  formidable. 
In  Denver  City  and  in  Kansas  there  are  runs  upon  the 
banks,  with  numerous  failures.  The  banks  are  seeking  for 
assistance  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  and  large 
amounts  of  money  are  being  sent  westwards.  As  the  with- 
drawals of  deposits  from  New  York  have  been  enormous 
for  some  months  past,  the  New  York  Associated  Banks  are 
hardly  in  a  position  to  send  much  more  money,  and  it  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  greatest  anxiety  is  felt  by 
all  who  are  interested  either  in  American  securities  or  m 
American  trade  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Continental 
Bourses,  in  spite  of  all  this,  have  been  fairly  well  supported. 
But  the  fear  is  growing  that  a  breakdown  in  Spain  cannot 
be  much  longer  postponed,  and  the  difficulties  of  Italy  are 
visibly  growing  greater  every  day.  Tt  appears  clear,  too, 
that  very  heavy  losses  have  been  suffered  by  German  and 
Dutch  capitalists  in  consequence  of  the  fall  in  American 
securities  and  in  the  securities  of  the  silver  countries, 
especially  Mexico.  Looking  at  all  the  circumstances,  we 
would  repeat  the  advice  we  have  frequently  given  to  in- 
vestors, to  wait  a  little  longer.  The  end  of  the  crisis  in 
America  has  not  yet  come.  Congress  will  not  be  in  a 
position  to  begin  the  debate  on  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman 
Act  until  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  it  does  not  seem 
too  much  to  allow  at  least  a  month  for  the  discussion.  It 
is  hardly  likely,  therefore,  that  any  one  can  foresee  what 
will  be  done  for  about  two  months,  and  during  that  time 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  liquidation  of  bad  business  must 
go  on,  and  the  discredit  of  the  banks  must  continue. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Smith,  of  the  West  -Hallam  Colliery  Company, 
writes  to  us : — "  The  reduction  is  proposed  to  be  25  per 
cent,  off  the  40  per  cent,  rise  conceded  two  years  ago,  not 
25  per  cent.,  or  one-fourth,  off  the  entire  weekly  wage 
earned.  This  would  be  absurd  and  unreasonable."  We 
are  glad  to  find  Mr.  Smith  so  clearly  in  accord  with  us  on 
the  latter  point,  and  we  hope  he  will  induce  the  coalowners 
to  explain  to  the  men  and  to  the  public  generally  what  is 
really  meant,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed the  employers  are  asking  for  what  Mr.  Smith  says 
would  be  "  absurd  and  unreasonable."  The  Committee  of 
the  coalowners  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel  Conference 
passed  three  resolutions,  one  of  which  begins  thus  : — "  That 
the  condition  of  the  coal  trade  demands  a  reduction  of 
25  per  cent,  in  wages."  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  all 
parties  should  understand,  if  it  really  be  so,  that  the  coal- 
owners are  asking  not  25  per  cent,  reduction  in  the  whole 
wages,  but  25  off  the  40  per  cent,  increase,  leaving  a  net 
increase  of  15  per  cent.  Meantime  at  the  Birmingham 
meeting  this  week  the  miners'  representatives,  misunder- 
standing apparently  the  meaning  of  the  coalowners,  have 
decided  to  resist  their  demand,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  the 
Avhole  trade  of  the  country,  already  bad,  will  be  further 
crippled. 

The  Standard  Life  Assurance  Company  has  introduced 
an  interesting  experiment,  the  object  of  which  is  to  secure 
a  fixed  income  from  a  life  policy  that  has  fallen  due  at  the 
death  of  a  husband,  and  has  been  left  for  her  life  to  the 
widow.  We  are  unable  to  discuss  the  matter  fully  here, 
but  may  return  to  it  later. 


There  has  been  a  very  heavy  fall  in  the  American  rail- 
road market  during  the  week.  The  full  extent  of  it,  how- 
ever, is  not  shown,  as  a  recovery  set  in  about  noon  on 
Wednesday.    Leaving   the  puie'y  speculative  securities 
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apart,  we  find  that  Atchison  General  Mortgage  Bonds 
closed  on  Thursday  at  78,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preced- 
ing Thursday  of  H,  while  Erie  Second  Mortgage  Bonds 
closed  at  79,  a  fall  of  as  much  as  q|.  In  the  dividend- 
paying  shares  the  depreciation  has  also  been  very  great. 
Thus,  Louisville  and  Nashville  shares  closed  on  Thursday 
at  55§,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  3$, 
but  a  recovery  of  5  from  the  worst  of  Wednesday ;  Mil- 
waukee shares  closed  at  58$,  a  fall  of  3^  ;  Canadian  Pacific 
closed  at  72$,  a  fall  of  2j,  at  one  time  the  price  was  down 
to  66 h;  New  York  Central  shares  closed  at  ioi£,  a  fall 
of  2h  ;  Pennsylvania  shares  closed  at  50-},  a  fall  of  1^  on 
the  Fifty  Dollar  share,  or  3  per  cent.  Except  in  Erie 
Second  Mortgage,  the  heaviest  fall  of  all  has  been  in 
Northern  Pacific  Preferred,  which  closed  on  Thursday  at 
23J,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  as 
much  as  7.  Securities  dependent  for  their  value  upon 
silver  have  also  continued  to  depreciate.  Mexican  Govern- 
ment Six  per  Cents  closed  on  Thursday  at  58,  a  fall 
for  the  week  of  $  ;  Denver  Preferred  Shares  closed  at  28^, 
a  fall  of  3 ;  Denver  Four  per  Cent.  First  Consolidated 
Mortgage  Bonds  closed  at  767,  a  fall  of  2^;  Mexican  Cen- 
tral Four  per  Cents  closed  at  48^,  a  fall  of  1  ;  Mexican 
Ordinary  stock  closed  at  12,  also  a  fall  of  1 ;  Mexican  First 
Preference  closed  at  58*,  a  fall  of  4},  and  Mexican  Second 
Preference  closed  at  37,  a  fall  of  3^.  South  American 
and  Internationals  are  also  lower.  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Rosario  Ordinary  stock  closed  on  Thursday  at  50-2,  a  fall 
of  4;  and  Central  Argentine  closed  at  53,  a  fall  of  2.^. 
Argentine  Fives  of  1886  closed  at  61^,  a  fall  of  3,  and  the 
Funding  Loan  closed  at  63^,  a  fall  of  3^.  Chilian  Five  per 
Cents  closed  at  84,  a  fall  of  4  ;  Greeks  of  1881  closed  at  43, 
a  fall  of  2  ;  and  Hungarian  Fours  closed  at  92^,  a  fall  of 
1}.  The  Home  Railway  market  has  also  given  way.  South- 
Eastern  "  A"  closed  on  Thursday  at  73^,  a  fall  of  5  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  Thursday  ;  Brighton  "  A  "  closed 
at  15 1 1,  a  fall  of  §  ;  Manchester  and  Sheffield  "  A  "  closed 
at  25^,  a  fall  of  2k  ;  Metropolitan  District  closed  at  25,  a  fall 
of  2  ;  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  closed  at  106,  a  fall  of  i  ; 
Caledonian  Undivided  closed  at  114},  a  fall  of  f ;  Great 
Western  closed  at  159,  also  a  fall  of  | ;  and  Midland  closed 
at  155^,  a  fall  of  |.  Australian  Bank  shares  have  joined 
in  the  general  movement.  Those  of  the  Bank  of  Australasia 
closed  on  Thursday  at  57^,  a  fall  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding Thursday  of  3^,  and"  those  of  the  Union  of  Australia 
closed  at  38^,  a  fall  of  3. 


THEATRES. 

rr^HE  brilliant  series  of  revivals  at  the  Lyceum,  in  pre- 
-L  paration  for  Mr.  Irving's  projected  tour  in  the  United 
States,  would  form  a  distinguished  feature  in  a  theatrical 
season  far  richer  in  good  dramatic  material  than  the  one 
just  closing  has  proved  to  be.  Familiar  as  our  great  actor's 
individual  creations  are  to  most  of  us,  it  is  not  until  we 
are  confronted  with  such  a  practical  illustration  of  his 
powers  as  is  afforded  by  a  performance  of  his  repertory 
that  we  thoroughly  realize  how  many-sided  an  artist  he 
is.  Comprehensive  though  the  programme  of  the  present 
season  is,  including  all  the  plays  in  which  the  Lyceum 
company  are  to  appear  in  America,  it  is  far  from  exhausting 
the  list  of  Mr.  Irving's  prominent  achievements,  even  of 
comparatively  recent  date  ;  yet  upon  these  performances 
alone  the  most  versatile  actor  might  well  be  content  to  rest 
a  great  reputation.  In  number  alone  his  characters  for  the 
season  are  not  inconsiderable — there  are  no  less  than  ten 
of  them — but  the  remarkable  thing  about  them  is  the 
strongly-marked  individuality  of  each.  In  attempting  a 
rough  surface  classification  of  them,  one  might  dispose  of 
six  under  the  heads  of  three  kings  and  three  priests — Lear, 
Louis  XL,  and  Charles  I.  under  the  one  head,  and  Becket, 
Wolsey,  and  Dr.  Primrose  under  the  other — but  the  broad, 
original  differentiation  of  these  characters  at  once  renders  any 
such  mechanical  arrangement  futile.  If  only  two  of  the  priests 
are  sacerdotal,  all  three  of  the  Kings  are  royal ;  but  with 
what  widely  varying  qualities  of  royalty  !  Charles  I.,  as  full 
of  gentle  dignity  as  of  tender  pathos  alike  in  his  kingly 
troubles  and  his  domestic  sorrows,  is  every  inch  a  king  ; 
none  the  less  royal  to-day  if  his  loving  exponent  has  vouch- 
safed him  the  added  grace  of  a  gentler  and  more  touching 
demeanour  than  ever  to  wife  and  children.  Louis,  the 
crafty,  the  superstitious,  and  craven,  priest-ridden  monarch, 


*s  an  even  older  friend,  matured  and  ripened  by  many 
a  subtle  touch.  Lear,  perhaps,  can  hardly  be  looked 
upon  in  the  light  of  a  revival,  though  he  makes  a  notable 
addition  to  the  royal  gallery,  with  the  infinite  pathos  bo 
of  his  fatherly  love  and  the  distressful  ravings  of  his  m 
majesty.  Wolsey  is  also  of  almost  too  recent  a  date  to 
regarded  otherwise  than  as  a  comparative  novelty.  Y 
in  its  latest  revival  we  have  seen  that  the  singularly 
complete  and  carefully  studied  original  impersonation  of 
Henry  VIII.'s  masterful  and  ambitious  Cardinal  was  still 
the  subject  of  that  process  of  polish  and  elaboration  of 
which  Mr.  Irving  seems  never  to  tire,  and  which  seems 
always  to  yield  him  some  grateful  result,  even  where  the  in- 
most meaning  of  a  character  appears  to  have  already  received 
the  fullest  possible  measure  of  illustration.  The  strange 
fascination  of  the  dignity  and  resignation  of  the  martyr  of 
Canterbury  is  still  strong  upon  us,  and  we  have  yet  to 
learn  what  of  mellowing  so  noble  a  part  may  receive  in 
the  future.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  nothing  in  Mr.  Irving's 
budget  of  characters  can  excel  in  sweetness  and  simplicity, 
in  homely  charm,  and  a  thousand  worthy  and  endearing 
qualities,  that  third  churchman,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Primrose — as 
true  and  tender  a  picture  of  a  Christian  gentleman  as  ever 
delighted  the  heart  of  audiences  ;  nor  can  Miss  Ellen  Terry, 
among  all  her  efforts,  boast  a  more  entrancing  impersonation 
than  her  Olivia,  whose  very  frailty  serves  but  to  enhance 
her  natural  charm. 

From  king  and  cleric  to  Shylock  is  a  far  cry  ;  but  the 
J ew,  without  being  a  whit  less  Jewish  than  other  Shylocks, 
is  no  less  human  than  the  kings  are  royal.  It  is  no 
slight  feat  to  have  preserved  a  real  humanity  where  hatred 
is  so  bitter  and  the  longing  for  revenge  so  intense. 
Especially  here,  as  in  Lear,  the  strength  of  the  paternal 
instinct  is  finely  illustrated  and  dominates  the  whole 
character.  Mr.  Irving's  Mathias  possesses  a  double  interest 
since  M.  Got  has  played  the  corresponding  part  in  Le  -hi  if 
Polonais,  in  a  manner  differing  obviously  from  the  Mathis 
of  M.  Coquelin  in  the  direction  of  the  English  actor's 
more  imaginative  reading.  The  result  of  Mr.  Irving's 
latest,  as  indeed  of  his  earlier,  performance  is  unmistakably 
in  favour  of  the  English  method.  Dubosc  and  Lesurques 
are  parts  standing  quite  alone  in  themselves,  apart  from 
the  tour  de  force  involved  in  their  differentiation  by  the 
same  actor.  No  finer  contrast  could  be  imagined  than 
between  the  mild  ingenuous  innocence  of  Lesurques's  de- 
meanour at  the  time  of  his  arrest  and  the  drunken  ferocity 
of  Dubosc  in  the  final  scene  in  the  garret.  A  notable 
instance  of  the  minute  thoughtfulness  of  the  actor-manager's 
stage  management  is  to  be  found  in  thestrikings  (in  "canon") 
of  the  various  clocks  at  the  moment  of  Dubosc's  burglarious 
entry,  while,  for  blood-curdling  realism,  the  gashing  of  the- 
first  intruder's  arm  in  the  last  scene  is  hard  to  beat.  The 
delightful  comedy  humours  of  Benedick  carry  us  to  the  other 
end  of  the  scale,  or  nearly  so ;  we  only  need  the  jerky, 
irresponsible  oddities  of  Jingle  to  complete  it.  Full  as  this 
repertory  is,  and  abundantly  as  it  testifies  to  Mr.  Irving's 
versatility,  we  may  still  remember  his  achievements  as 
Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Othello,  Iago,  Edgar  of  Ravenswood,  not 
to  mention  Robert  Macaire,  Mephistopheles,  and  Robert 
Landry,  even  though  we  are  not  allowed  to  enjoy  them 
now,  no  doubt  for  good  and  sufficient  practical  reasons. 
However,  for  what  has  been  given  to  us  we  are  thankful, 
if  only  because  it  has  reminded  us  how  wide  is  the  histrionic 
ground  that  Mr.  Irving  has  made  his  own,  and  how  com- 
pletely and  with  what  masterly  skill  he  has  covered  it. 

Of  Love  in  Tandem,  adapted  from  the  French  and  pro- 
duced at  Daly's  Theatre  on  Tuesday  last,  it  might  be  said 
that  it  is  brighter  in  acting  than  in  construction  or  writing. 
But  it  has  been  aforetime  observed  that  pieces  presented  by 
Mr.  Daly  sometimes  pick  up  wonderfully  in  briskness  after 
two  or  three  performances.  The  imbroglio  in  Love  in 
Tandem  depends  on  the  ease  with  which  divorce  is  ob- 
tained in  certain  American  States,  and  on  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  people  who  have  sought  it  or  intended  to  seek  it. 
Miss  Ada  Rehan's  charm  in  comedy  flecked  with  tender- 
ness is  fresh  and  supreme  as  ever.  Mrs.  Gilbert  has  nothing 
to  do  and  does  it  to  perfection.  Mr.  James  Lewis  and 
Mr.  George  Clarke  are  both  capitally  fitted.  Mr.  Arthur 
Bourchier  appears  in  the  kind  of  part  which  is  associated 
with  Mr.  John  Drew's  name.  Mr.  John  Drew  is  a  very 
fine  and  subtle  actor. 
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LIFE  OF  SIR  RICHARD  BURTOX.' 

LADY  BURTON  was  the  most  devoted  of  -wives  and  she 
worshipped  her  husband  as  the  perfection  of  chivalrous 
manhood.     He  "was  on  a  pedestal  far  above  me  or  anybody 
else  in  the  world."    She  thought  him,  moreover,  the  handsomest 
of  men,  and  the  story  of  their  marriage  is  a  very  romantic  one. 
As  a  girl  she  fell  passionately  in  love  when  she  saw  him  first  on 
the  ramparts  of  Boulogne,  and  when  she  was  wedded,  after  a 
long  engagement  and  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  her  mother, 
it  would  be  little  to  say  she  never  repented.    She  believed  in 
him  so  absolutely  and  admired  him  so  much  that  she  can  afford 
to  be  candid  as  to  his  foibles  and  eccentricities,  many  of  which 
are  very  amusing.    Naturally  she  resents  what  she  considers  to 
be  the  gross  ingratitude  and  neglect  with  which  he  was  treated 
by  successive  Governments ;  and  of  course  no  little  allowance 
must  be  made  for  wifely  partiality  in  her  versions  of  his  many 
grievances  or  quarrels.    Her  object  is  to  record  her  husband's 
achievements  and  to  vindicate  his  memory.    She  promises  us  a 
monumental  edition  of  his  multifarious  writings ;  and  we  can 
only  regret  for  her  own  sake  that  in  the  meantime  she  has  let 
her  pen  and  her  feelings  run  away  with  her.    Her  work  is  rich 
in  varied  interest ;  the  portrait  she  paints  with  loving  fidelity 
is  instinct  with  life  and  masculine  character  ;  and  we  have  been 
fascinated   by  the   reminiscences   and    sparkling  descriptions, 
whether  they  are  written  by  herself  or  by  Sir  Richard.  Yet 
in  these  days  of  rapid  book-multiplication,  two  bulky  volumes 
of  medium-sized  type,  extending  to  over  1,200  pages,  are  likely 
to  scare  the  most  intrepid   of  readers.     It  is  true  that  the 
reader  would  lose  a  great  deal,  but  authors  should  conform  them- 
selves to  the  world  as  they  find  it ;  and  although  Lady  Burton 
says  she  was  lured  forward  as  by  a  mirage,  much  might  have 
been  eliminated  that  we  should  never  have  missed.    At  the  same 
time,  we  can  sympathize  with  her  feelings  and  her  difficulties, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  fair  notice  of  such  a  work  in  any 
ordinary  review.    Burton's  long  life  was  a  wonderfully  full  one. 
The  great  explorer  and  traveller  had  penetrated  to  remote  dis- 
tricts in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  and,  if  we  may  make  a  bull, 
even  when  settled  in  a  succession  of  consulates,  he  was  still  per- 
petually on  the  move  and  in  the  roughest  travel,  till  the  gout  had 
laid  him  by  the  heels. 

Had  the  preliminary  autobiography  been  published  by  itself, 
it  would  have  made  matter  for  many  an  entertaining  article.  As 
his  wife  is  careful  to  explain,  it  is  characteristic  of  the  man  that 
he  made  the  most  and  the  worst  of  his  youthful  escapades.  His 
nurses  and  tutors  had  no  enviable  posts;  and  he  was  always 
in  mischief  of  one  kind  or  another.  These  memoirs  of  a  scape- 
grace are  full  of  capital  accounts  of  his  wild  larks  and  practical 
jokes.  Scapegrace  as  he  was,  he  did  not  neglect  self-education  for 
his  future  career.  All  his  early  life  was  passed  on  the  Continent, 
where  he  cultivated  his  extraordinary  gifts  as  a  linguist.  The 
author  of  the  uncompleted  Book  of  the  Sword  frequented  the 
fencing-rooms,  and,  having  taken  the  highest  degrees  as  a 
tnaitre  d'armes,  he  frightened  the  swaggering  "  renowners "  at 
Heidelberg  when  he  proposed  to  take  their  student  duelling 
au  sirieux.  He  practised  pistol-shooting  at  bringing  down 
swallows  on  the  wing,  till  he  gave  up  the  practice  from 
motives  of  humanity.  His  father,  himself  an  old  soldier,  wisely 
consulted  Richard  on  the  choice  of  a  profession,  and  he  elected 
for  the  Indian  army.  Gazetted  to  a  Bombay  regiment,  he  sur- 
prised, if  he  did  not  scandalize,  his  brother  officers.  No  man 
among  them  was  more  of  a  man,  and  so  they  left  him  to  follow 
his  own  devices.  He  took  special  care  of  his  liver.  He  drank 
neither  beer  nor  brandy  pawnee,  and  instead  of  the  heavy  "  tiffin," 
with  its  hot  curries,  he  contented  himself  with  a  biscuit  and  glass 
of  port.  He  "  threw  himself  with  a  kind  of  frenzy  "  on  his 
studies.  He  improved  the  Arabic  he  had  already  begun,  and 
studied  Hindustani  for  twelve  hours  a  day.  "  Two  moonshees 
barely  sufficed  for  me."  To  the  wonder  of  the  other  officers,  he 
began  training  his  company  to  the  scientific  use  of  their  weapons, 
and  engaged  a  native  jockey  to  teach  him  the  Indian  system  of 
riding  and  training  the  horse.  And  he  prosecuted  those  philo- 
logical studies  of  his  in  a  menagerie  of  forty  monkeys,  becoming 
a  proficient  in  monkey  language. 

Then,  coming  home  on  furlough,  we  have  the  story  of  those 
Boulogne  flirtations  which  were  to  end  in  the  happy  union 
of  two  apparently  strongly  contrasted  affinities.  Lady  Burton 
had  been  bred  in  fashionable  society,  and  Burton  was  a  true 
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Works  of  Sir  Richard  Burton.  Vjls.  I.  and  II.  A  Personal  Narrative 
of  a  Pilgrimage  to  Al-Madinah  and  Meccah.  London  :  Tylston  &  Edwards. 


Bohemian  or  Bedouin.     She  was   a   superstitiously  devout 
Catholic;  he  was  an  avowed  freethinker,  although  latterly  he 
may  have  believed  much  more  than  he  admitted.    Her  anxieties 
began  early  ;  for,  after  they  were  pledged  to  each  other,  he  wa3 
always  risking  his  life  on  hare-brained  or  dangerous  ventures. 
For  months  at  a  time  he  would  disappear,  when  his  betrothed 
must  possess  herself  in  patience,  looking  for  a  letter  by  every  post. 
The  first  of  his  famous  expeditions  was  that  to  Mecca.  A  Persian 
Mirza  landed  at  Alexandria,  and  was  acclaimed  as  a  true  Moslem 
by  the  natives.    He  was  hospitably  entertained  there  by  an 
English  merchant,  but  he  lodged  in  an  outhouse,  that  the  servants 
might  not  penetrate  his  secret.     The  pilgrim,  traversing  the 
desert,  was  nearly  betrayed  by  the  discovery  of  a  sextant  in  hi3 
bundle.    For  a  European,  with  barely  necessaries,  the  ordeal  wa3 
terrible.     The  very  camels  were  prostrated  by  the  scorching 
heat,  and  one  day  no  fewer  than  five  men  fell  out  of  the  ranks 
to  die.    On  his  return  to  Jeddah,  with  difficulty  he  obtained  an 
interview  with  the  dignified  British  Consul  and  slipped  a  dirty 
scrap  of  paper  into  his  hand — "  Don't  recognize  me.    I  am  Dick 
Burton,  but  I  am  not  safe  yet.    Don't  take  any  notice  of  me,  and 
give  me  some  money."    His  next  adventures  were  in  Somaliland, 
whither  he  was  accompanied  by  his  future  companion  Speke,  and 
where  they  only  escaped   by  the  skin  of  their  teeth,  being 
desperately  wounded  in  an  engagement  with  the  natives.  Burton 
was  invalided,  but  luck  befriended  him,  for  war  had  broken 
out   in  the   East,   so  he  went  to  the  Crimea  "  to  recruit." 
There  are  capital  etchings,  done  with  a  dash  of  vitriol,  of  the 
personnel  of  the  British  Embassy  at  Constantinople,  and  we  can 
speak  to  their  general  fidelity.    There  is  a  good  story  of  Alison, 
afterwards  our  Minister  at  Teheran.    "  He  managed  to  hold  his 
own  with  his  testy  and  raging  old  chief,  and  the  lollowing  legend 
was  told  of  them.    '  Damn  your  eyes,  Mr.  Alison,  why  was  not 
the  despatch  sent?'    'Damn  your  Excellency's  eyes,  it  went 
this  morning.' "    Lord  Stratford,  says  Burton,  who  is  alway3 
original  in  his  views,  had  mistaken  his  vocation.    His  turn  was 
for  literature  rather  than  diplomacy.    "  He  had  lived  his  life  in 
the  East,  without  learning  a  word  of  Turkish,  Persian,  or  Arabic." 

After  "recruiting"  by  some  service  with  Beatson's  Horse, 
Burton  was  back  again  with  Speke  in  Central  Africa.    Into  the 
circumstances  of  their  unhappy  quarrel  we  cannot  enter  in  a  line 
or  two,  although  we  happen  to  have  heard  both  sides  of  the 
story  from  those  immediately  engaged.    Speke,  and  Grant,  and 
Oliphant  are  all  gone  as  well  as  Burton,  and  no  one  of  them  can 
come  forward  now  with  conflicting  testimony.    It  is  certain  that 
to  the  last  Burton  always  spoke  of  "  Jack  "  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
though  we  doubt  if  poor  "Jack"  would  have   felt  flattered 
by  Burton's  notions  of  his  character  and  conduct.  The  fact  being 
that  they  were  unsympathetic;  and  it  was  most  unlucky  that  they 
should  have  ever  coupled  themselves  together.  Lady  Burton  gives 
a  dramatic  account  of  their  meeting  on  the  platform  of  the 
British  Association  at  Bath.    Speke  had  come  home  to  die- 
Burton  had  come  home  to  marry  and  enter  on  a  long  lease  of 
conjugal  happiness.    His  experiences  had  been  transferred  to 
Western  Africa,  where  he  went  in  for  the  quest  for  gold,  which 
was  always  one  of  his  preoccupations,  though  both  at  Axim  and 
in  Solomon's  mines  in  the  Land  of  Midian  his  investigations  and 
speculations  brought  him  nothing  but  serious  loss.    As  Consul  at 
Fernando  Po,  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  monarch  of 
Dahomey,  who  gave  him  honorary  rank  as  General  of  Amazons. 
His  wife  owns  to  having  been  madly  jealous.    She  pictured  him 
with  his  staff  of  lovely  female  warriors,  and  was  only  disabused 
when  he  came  back  with  photographs  of  the  dusky  beauties  of 
the  corps.    Then,  being  ODe  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Oriental- 
ists, he  was  naturally  commissioned  to  the  Brazils.    He  found  a 
more  congenial  field  when  he  was  transferred  to  Syria,  where,  in 
the  company  of  Charles  Tyrwhitt  Drake,  he  made  many  interest- 
ing archaeological  discoveries.    We  hear  much  of  Lady  Ellen- 
borough,  on  whom  the  mantle  of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  had 
descended,  and  of  Abd  el  Kadir.    Lady  Ellenborough  and  the 
Burtons  were  the  best  of  friends,  but  she  had  reason  to  regret 
their  arrival.    She  had  married  an  Arab  Sheikh,  and  drew  a 
handsome  income  from  levying  blackmail,  as  escort  money,  from 
travellers  visiting  the  ruins  of  Palmyra.   The  Burtons  introduced 
free-trade  on  the  route,  by  insisting  upon  travelling  unprotected, 
though  solemnly  warned  by  her  of  illusory  dangers. 

It  was  in  1872  that  he  was  finally  shelved  at  Trieste,  where  he 
was  to  pass  the  last  years  of  his  existence.  He  might  have  been 
utilized  in  far  more  important  posts,  and  afterwrards  great  inte- 
rest was  made  to  obtain  him  Morocco  ;  but  already  labours  and 
hardships  had  begun  to  tell.  Nevertheless,  there  was  much  good 
work  still  left  in  him  ;  he  was  repeatedly  called  away  for  missions 
of  consequence ;  and  all  his  intervals  of  leisure  were  occupied 
with  literary  pursuits.  He  and  Gordon  were  close  friends. 
Gordon  wrote  from  Khartoum  that  they  two  were  the  only  men 
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fit  to  govern  the  Soudan,  offering  him  at  the  same  time  the  Pro- 
consulate of  Darfur,  with  5,000^.  a  year.  Burton  wrote  back, 
"  Dear  Gordon, — You  and  I  are  too  much  alike.  I  could  not 
serve  under  you,  nor  you  under  me,  &c."  Steaming  down  the 
Red  Sea  afterwards,  and  revisiting  the  scenes  of  his  former  adven- 
tures, he  found  himself  on  an  overcrowded  pilgrim  ship.  He 
overheard  a  Russian  agent  inciting  the  pilgrims  to  rise  on  the 
Austrian  crew.  There  were  Somalis,  Hindus,  Arabs,  Persians, 
and  men  from  the  Central  Asian  Khanates.  Burton  waited  till 
the  enemy  had  gone,  and  then  addressed  each  race  in  its  own  lan- 
guage, telling  them  that  the  Russian  only  meant  to  get  them  into 
trouble.  The  excitement  calmed  down ;  the  conspiracy  was 
stifled ;  and  that  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  instance  of 
polyglot  and  persuasive  speech  on  record  since  the  building  of 
Babel.  After  the  murder  of  Professor  Palmer  and  his  companions 
by  the  Bedouin,  Burton  was  ordered  off  on  a  searching  expedi- 
tion, for  there  were  still  some  doubts  as  to  Palmer's  fate.  Burton 
arrived  to  find  he  had  been  anticipated  by  AVarren,  but  he 
always  said  there  was  a  mystery  in  the  matter  ;  for  that  murder 
was  not  in  the  way  of  the  Bedouin.  There  is  a  remarkably 
interesting  chapter  on  the  "  Miscellaneous  Traits  of  Character  and 
Opinions."  We  gather,  what  indeed  we  knew  before,  that  he  did 
himself  continual  injustice  with  the  public  by  delighting  in  out- 
raging popular  sentiment.  There  is  no  one  whom  he  abuses  more 
heartily  than  "  Mrs.  Grundy  "  ;  and  once  when  at  Venice  for  the 
Geographical  Congress  he  not  unnaturally  resented  the  slight  when 
be  was  not  invited  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings.  His  revenge  and 
protest  were  characteristic  of  the  man.  There  was  a  picnic  at  the 
Lido,  and  when  "  Lord  Aberdare  and  some  of  the  foremost  people 
were  coming,"  Burton  and  Captain  Lovett  Cameron  stripped  off  shoes 
and  stockings  and  betook  themselves  to  making  mud-pies.  "They 
kept  colling  out  to  me,  '  Look  here,  we  have  made  such  a  beau- 
tiful pie,'  and  '  Please  tell  Dick  not  to  touch  my  spade.'  "  We 
might  say  much  of  his  multifarious  literary  work,  especially  of 
that  edition  of  the  Arabian  Nights  which  naturally  provoked  no 
little  censure.  And  we  might  linger  on  the  long  story  of  his 
last  days,  when,  in  the  intervals  of  intense  pain,  and  in  spite  of 
prostrated  strength,  he  persevered,  so  far  as  possible,  in  his  fami- 
'liar  habits,  retaining  in  full  measure  his  mental  energy.  In  the 
end  the  constitution  of  iron  rather  snapped  than  succumbed,  and 
the  sudden  death  is  believed  to  have  been  caused  by  a  clot  of 
'blood  pressing  on  the  heart  pulses. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  Life,  we  have  received  the 
two  first  volumes  of  the  "  Memorial  Edition "  of  Burton's 
works.  The  Pilgrimage  to  Al-Madinah  and  Meecah  is  elabo- 
rately and  picturesquely  illustrated  with  maps  and  plans,  and 
with  coloured  sketches  of  figures  in  Oriental  costume.  It 
will  be  impossible  in  a  paragraph  or  two  to  give  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  mass  of  information  and  entertainment 
it  contains.  In  the  original  preface  the  author  apologized  for 
the  introduction  of  trivial  anecdotes.  The  apology  was  need- 
less, for  they  serve,  on  the  contrary,  to  brighten  the  book,  as 
they  give  colour  and  life  to  the  vivid  description  of  the  manners 
and  habits  of  thought  of  Arabs  and  pilgrims.  We  can 
realize  the  scenes  and  the  people  as  we  follow  the  Anglo-Pathan 
in  the  pilgrim  ship  and  on  the  desert  travel  to  the  Prophet's  tomb 
at  Madinah  and  the  holy  stone  of  Meccah.  No  European  since 
the  visit  of  Burckhardt — and  Burckhardt  was  struck  down  by 
illness  during  his  sojourn  at  Madinah — had  mingled  in  the  pious 
crowds.  He  confesses  that  his  glow  of  gratified  pride  at  having 
surmounted  so  many  difficulties  and  dangers  almost  equalled  the 
fervour  of  the  ecstatic  devotees.  Any  one  who  reads  the  book, 
with  its  narrative  of  hardships,  privations,  and  incessant  mental 
strain,  must  sympathize  with  his  feelings.  He  kissed  the  sacred 
stone,  and  was  only  deterred  from  entering  the  baldaquin  which 
covers  the  sepulchre  by  the  enormous  fees  demanded  by  the 
guardians.  But  with  his  exact  descriptions  and  careful  drawings 
the  intrepid  adventurer  has  lifted  for  all  time  the  veils  with  which 
Islamism  had  been  shrouding  its  mysteries. 


NOVELS.* 

^^IIOULD  any  innocent  young  person  send  to  the  library  for 
t^-s  Balmoral:  a  Romance  of  the  Queen's  Country,  under  the  impres- 

*  Jlalmoral :  a  Romance  of  the  Queen's  Country.  By  Alexander 
Allardyce.  3  vols.  Edinburgh  and  London  :  William  BlarUwood  &  Sons. 
1893. 

Alt  Atony  the  River,  A  Novel.  Iiy  flio  Author  of  "  Islimnel,"  "  Vixen," 
"  Lady  Audley's  Secret,"  &c.  3  vol*.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 
1893. 

The  Slowly  Grinding  Milts.  By  Mrs.  (}.  Linmcus  Bunks.  3  vols. 
London  :  Griffith,  larran,  &  Co.  1893. 

The  Emu's  Head  ;  a  Chronicle  of  Dead  Man's  Flat,  lly  W.Carlton  Dawe. 
2  vols.   London  :  Ward  Ik  Downey.  1893. 

Like  a  Sister.  By  Madeline  Criclitou.  3  vols.  London  :  Digby,  Long, 
&  Co. 


sion  that  she  is  going  to  receive  a  fascinating  account  of  the  Scottish 
abode  and  life  of  our  good  Queen  Victoria,  she  will  find  herself 
sadly  "  out."  If,  however,  she  has  the  taste  to  recognize  good 
writing  and  interesting  matter  when  she  meets  them,  she  will  not 
regret  her  mistake.  Mr.  Allardyce  has  made  an  excellent  novel 
out  of  the  rising  of  171 5,',  which  had  its  origin  in  Lord  Mar's 
country,  the  glorious  region  of  Braemar,  where,  under  the  pretext 
of  a  great  hunting  party,  the  great  Jacobite  Scottish  lords  met 
and  arranged  that  ill-fated  uprising  against  King  George.  Much 
life  and  animation  is  gained  by  the  story  being  told  in  the  first 
person,  and  without  undue  egotism  the  reader  is  gradually  drawn 
into  much  liking  for  Mr.  Edward  Bardolph,  much  admiration  of 
his  manly  behaviour,  and  much  appreciation  of  his  good  sense. 
He  is  English,  and  the  calm  of  his  mental  attitude  in  the  midst 
of  the  excited  Highlanders,  worked  up  almost  to  madness  by 
their  political  feelings  and  personal  jealousies,  makes  an  excellent 
contrast  and  foil.  It  would  be  impossible  to  set  forth  more 
vigorously  and  graphically  the  aspects  of  the  place  and  time,  of 
the  political  situation,  and  the  conspicuous  personages,  historical 
and  other,  who  moved  across  that  troubled  period,  than  has  been 
done  in  this  book.  All  readers  of  fiction  may  not  be  moved  to 
admiration  by  historical  truth  and  the  genuine  interest  of  real 
times,  passed  as  they  are  by  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  but 
there  are  many  to  whom  the  historical  novel  has  more  attraction 
than  any,  joining  the  charm  of  romance  to  the  deep  basis  of 
human  verity,  and  to  such  we  can  cordially  recommend 
Balmoral. 

Miss  Braddon  may  complacently  call  herself,  paraphrasing 
Mr.  Gladstone,  an  old  literary  hand.  And  the  hand  does  not 
lose  its  cunning  either.  All  Along  the  Itiver  is  written  with 
as  much  fluency  as  any  of  the  early  novels  which  to  have  read 
and  to  remember  fixes  a  date  of  age  not  every  one  has  the 
boldness  to  accept.  In  one  sense  this  story  may  be  spoken 
of  as  good,  in  another  a3  not  at  all  good.  The  history  of  Isola 
Disney  is  not  a  sweet  one.  It  is  told  with  the  evident  desire  to 
excite  sympathy  with  Isola,  and  to  win  from  the  reader  the 
forgiveness  which  by  death,  and  death  only,  she  wrung  from  her 
injured  husband.  But  Isola,  though  she  may  be  forgiven,  should 
not  excite  sympathy.  Left  alone  in  a  Cornish  cottage,  a  young 
wife  whose  husband  is  serving  in  Burmah,  adoring  and  adored 
by  him,  she  falls  before  the  cheap  fascinations  of  Lord  Lostwithiel, 
whose  name  is  the  only  romantic  thing  about  him,  and  becomes, 
to  borrow  her  husband's  words,  "  the  toy  of  the  first  idle  profli- 
gate whom  chance  flung  into  her  path."  So  far  it  is  the  old 
common  story.  But  when  Colonel  Disney  returns  full  of  love, 
confidence,  and  pride,  and  Isola  lies  to  him,  lies  flagrantly  and 
profanely,  calling  on  God,  in  whom  she  believes,  to  witness  her 
lie,  the  contemptuous  pity  she  may  have  excited  loses  the  element 
of  compassion.  The  "  I  have  got  to  tell  Mr.  Tanqueray  "  is  not 
Mrs.  Disney's  policy.  If  Isola  is  still  pitied,  the  feeling  is  un- 
wholesome, and  it  is  one  a  writer  should  not  seek  to  encourage. 
A  dozen  stories  we  know  ostracized  from  the  family  for  their 
anatomy  of  what  is  fact,  though  odious  fact,  have  not  as  much 
unhealthy  tendency  as  in  the  two  volumes  containing  the  sickly 
story  of  Isola  Disney.  All  Along  the  River  is  in  three  volumes  ; 
but  the  third,  though  opening  with  an  identical  title-page,  has  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  two  first.  It  is  made  up  of  short 
stories  having  the  air  of  magazine  sketches,  though  not  as  such 
acknowledged. 

The  style  of  The  Slowly  Grinding  Mills,  by  Mrs.  G.  Linnaeus 
Banks,  i3  more  suggestive  of  the  beginning  than  of  the  end  of  the 
century.  The  note  of  modernity  is  not  in  it.  The  maidens  of 
to-day  do  not  address  elaborate  compliments  to  the  youths,  nor 
would  the  youths,  if  they  did,  acknowledge  them  by  stately  bows. 
Any  such  proceeding  would  be  regarded  as  chaff.  The  ladies 
and  gentlemen  in  Mrs.  Banks's  story  know  nothing  of  chaff,  not 
even  chaff  under  a  Johnsonian  name.  They  are  fond  of  using 
the  baptismal  name  in  speaking  of  and  addressing  each  other — 
Miss  Octavia,  Mr.  Clarence,  Mr.  Norman.  The  last-named 
person,  Mr.  Norman  Sedgwick,  is  a  most  consummate  young 
prig,  always  ready  to  set  his  elders  right  on  matters  of  pro- 
priety, and  possessed  of  an  unfailing  stock  of  moral  sentiments, 
sanctified  by  antiquity.  "  Your  sentiments  do  you  honour,"  he 
began.  "  Sympathy  is  the  universal  touchstone  of  all  hearts, 
whether  they  beat  under  broadcloth  or  corduroy."  It  is  to  Miss 
Octavia  this  flattering  encouragement  is  addressed,  and,  as  she 
is  perfectly  able  to  pay  him  back  in  the  same  style,  the  reader 
is  pleased  to  find  the  two  pairing  off  at  the  end,  convinced 
that  neither  will  succeed  in  "  besting  "  the  other  in  fine  speech. 
The  story  is  a  little  complicated  by  a  variety  of  personages  who 
do  not  vary  enough  to  enable  us  clearly  to  discern  always  which 
is  which.  There  is  a  designing  villain  who  marries  a  confiding 
widow,  having  a  demon  first  wife  in  the  background,  and  who 
strangely  enough  finds  a  clergyman  to  re-marry  him  formally 
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and  in  church,  to  his  first  wife,  after  he  has  broken  the  head  of 
the  second  with  a  gold-headed  walking-stick.  Two  innocent 
persons  are  taken  up  for  the  murder  and  very  nearly  hanged,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  demon  wife  poisons  the  villain,  so  that 
justice,  if  not  law,  rests  satisfied.  The  intentions  of  the  author 
of  The  Slowly  Grinding  Mills  are  throughout  excellent,  nor  are 
her  means  inefficient.  Her  mode  is  not  the  present  mode  ;  but 
the  word  old-fashioned  is  a  missile  some  people  do  not  object  to 
have  thrown  at  them. 

The  Emus  Head:  a  Chronicle  of  Dead  Mans  Flat  would  have 
been  more  appropriately  named  a  chronicle  of  the  public-house  of 
Dead  Man's  Flat.  Most  of  the  story  passes  within  the  walls  of 
the  "cheerful  rendezvous"  where  the  gold-diggers  of  that  ilk 
assembled  to  drink,  smoke,  gamble,  and  use  bad  language.  Mr. 
W.  Carlton  Dawe  has  evidently  had  personal  experience  of  the 
ways  of  gold-digging  in  Australia,  and  the  optimism  with  which 
he  draws  hopeful  conclusions  from  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  local  population  is  most  cheering.  They  had  "convict 
blood  "  and  the  "  blackguardism  of  California"  to  contend  with  ; 
they  stole  each  other's  bags  of  gold-dust,  shot  freely  around 
with  their  revolvers,  worked  out  claims  belonging  to  other 
persons  under  the  cover  of  night,  drank  and  swore  and  gambled 
recklessly.  "  Yet  they  were  man-making  epochs  too,"  and 
perhaps  they  were,  though  in  such  a  struggle  one  would  hardly 
suppose  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  he  who  could  beat  the  rest  at 
the  game  of  theft,  drinking,  &c,  would  prove  a  benefit  to  the 
nation  at  large.  The  practice  of  gold,  or  diamond,  or  other  trea- 
sure digging  seems  to  lead  to  peculiar  views  of  property.  What 
you  have  is  not  what  you  have  a  title  to,  but  what  you  can  get. 
Mr.  George  Vincent,  the  hero  of  The  Emus  Head,  of  the  public, 
as  well  as  of  the  story,  is  a  young  gentleman  who  is  evidently 
regarded  by  the  author  with  much  favour,  and  his  actions  are 
viewed  with  evident  complacency.  Yet  Mr.  "Vincent  retires  with 
the  young  woman  of  his  affections  to  "  a  charming  villa  at  St. 
Kilda,"  and  to  a  life  of  ease  and  luxury,  on  money  he  had  no  more 
right  to  than  the  rowdiest  digger  on  Dead  Man's  Flat.  Some 
time  before  a  quantity  of  gold-dust  beiug  escorted  to  a  place  of 
safety  was  "  stuck  up  "  by  bushrangers.  They  could  not  convey 
the  treasure  away,  so  it  was  buried.  A  clue  to  the  spot  finds  its 
way  into  Mr.  Vincent's  hands,  and  after  passing  through  scenes 
of  violent  passions  of  many  kinds,  he  succeeds  in  recovering  it, 
and  at  once  makes  it  his  own,  apparently  without  question  from 
any  one.  Mr.  Dawe  writes  with  much  fluency  and  verve,  and  if 
elevation  of  style  is  beyond  his  reach,  so  it  would  be  also  beyond 
the  range  of  the  characters  he  describes. 

Like  a  Sister,  by  Mrs.  or  Miss  Madeline  Crichton,  is  by  way  of 
being  an  Irish  story,  or  at  any  rate  a  story  about  Irish  people, 
but  a  story  with  less  appreciation  of  Irish  character  or  sense  of 
Irish,  or  what  used  to  be  Irish,  humour,  we  have  seldom  read. 
Romantic,  passionate,  pathetic,  absurd,  grotesque,  all  these  things 
it  may  be,  but  the  genuine  Irish  nature  is  not  sentimental.  If 
there  be  not  enough  humour  to  shut  the  door  on  sentiment,  then 
it  is  not  of  the  true  Irish  type.  Now  sentiment  stalks  triumphant 
over  every  page  of  Mrs.  or  Miss  Crichton's  novel.  It  has  blinded 
the  writer  to  the  absurdity  of  the  situations  she  has  invented  with 
dignified  seriousness.  Kathleen  Tredennick,  the  immaculate 
heroine,  has  jumped  into  the  harbour  of  Hong  Kong  to  the  rescue 
of  her  sister,  who  fell  out  of  a  boat.  The  sister  is  saved  otherwise, 
and  when  Kathleen  comes  to  the  surface,  the  sister  and  boat  have 
disappeared  in  the  crowd  of  junks,  sampans,  and  other  craft. 
Kathleen,  who  had  time  to  throw  off  her  skirt,  and  is  clad  in 
I  white  worked  linen  and  stockings  holeless,"  is  able  to  keep  afloat 
till  an  English  friend  of  hers  comes  along  in  an  outrigger.  "  '  Poor 
girl ! '  he  remarked,  pityingly,  as  he  sat  comfortably  in  his  boat, 
4 1  wish  I  could  help  you.  But  this  craft  only  holds  one,'  "  and  he 
preferred  to  be  that  one.  He  then  proceeds  to  make  violent  love 
to  her  while  she  is  struggling  in  the  sea.  "  '  Is — this  a  time — to 
talk  of  that  ?  '  she  returned  in  quick  gasps,  but  haughtily,  with  a 
flush  of  vexation  on  her  pale  cheeks."  Haughtily,  under  the 
conditions,  is  good.  But  Kathleen  is  always  haughty,  even  in 
domestic  scenes,  where  a  little  plain  sense  would  have  been  more 
useful.  The  imbroglio  which  does  duty  for  plot  between  the 
Tredennick  sisters  and  their  lovers  is  tedious  and  trivial, 
common,  in  the  sense  of  repeated  use  by  conventional  inven- 
tion, and  improbable  amongst  human  beings  possessed  of  the 
ordinary  amount  of  sense  and  senses. 


THE  HOLFOKD  COLLECTION.* 

XT  was  with  no  little  regret  that  some  weeks  ago  we  receive  d  an 
announcement  of  the  intended  dispersal  of  this  almost  the 
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last  important  Collection  of  Prints  and  Drawings  remaining  in 
private  hands  in  England.  The  collection  was  so  choice,  and  in 
regard  to  certain  of  the  more  celebrated  masters  so  thoroughly 
representative  of  the  finer  work  by  which  they  made  their  reputa- 
tion, that  we  have  wished  some  generous  and  patriotic  purchaser, 
with  taste  to  appreciate  and  with  wealth  at  his  command,  would 
have  come  forward  and  secured  the  whole  as  it  stood  to  bequeath,, 
or,  better  still,  to  present  the  same  in  his  lifetime  to  some  public 
institution  where  it  might  form  the  nucleus  for  a  collection  much 
more  extensive  and  still  more  widely  representative. 

The  Holford  Collection  of  Prints  and  Drawings  was  one  that  can 
have  been  little  known,  except  by  report,  to  the  general  public. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  remember  an  Exhibition  of  the  Etched 
Work  of  Rembrandt  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts 
Club  in  1877,  may  be  reminded  that  the  Sub-Committee  specially 
appointed  for  the  purpose  selected  from  Mr.  Holford's  Collection, 
placed  by  the  owner  at  their  command,  no  fewer  than  seventy-six 
examples — i.e.  more  than  half  the  number  of  the  works  of  this 
master  which  were  entered  in  the  Sale  Catalogue;  and  when  we  add 
that  contributions  were  accepted  for  that  exhibition  from  sixteen 
more  or  less  important  private  collections — including  those  of  Dr. 
Griffiths,  Mr.  Henry  Brodhurst,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Seymour  Haden, 
Mr.  Cheney,  Mr.  Dent,  M.  Eugene  Dutuit,  &c. — there  is  evidence 
of  the  high  artistic  value  which  the  Sub-Committee  assigned  to 
Mr.  Holford's  Collection,  when,  of  the  243  prints  which  they 
hung  upon  their  walls,  so  large  a  proportion  should  have  been 
selected  from  his  portfolios.  Truly  the  Rembrandt  etchings  were 
the  gems  of  his  collection,  and,  as  such,  to  them  we  will  first 
refer,  and  then  notice  a  few  examples  of  the  work  of  other  masters 
especially  worthy  of  remark. 

Of  the  Rembrandt  prints  in  their  order  in  the  Catalogue,  No. 
377,  portrait  of  "  Rembrandt  in  turned-up  hat "  &c,  which 
realized  420/.,  is  described  as  "almost  unique";  the  only  other 
known  impression  of  this  state  is  in  the  British  Museum  Print 
Room ;  each  bears  an  inscription  assumed  to  be  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  master  (in  the  reproduction  of  the  signatures  in 
Plate  I.  of  Middleton's  Catalogue  the  name,  in  this  example,  is 
accidentally  omitted).    The  "  Rembrandt  Drawing,"  very  fine 
and  rich  in  burr,  brought  280I.    The  Portrait  known  as  "  Rem- 
brandt leaning   on   a  Sabre "   appeared  in  three  states ;  the 
earliest  of  these  has  an  interesting  history,  not,  however,  re- 
corded in  the  Catalogue.  It  first  appeared  in  the  collection  of 
Rembrandt's  friend,  the  "Burgomaster  Six";  it  thence  passed 
into  the  Muilman  Collection;  in  1773  it  was  bought  by  Pierre 
Yver  ;  its  next  owner  was  one  George  Andrews  ;  at  his  death,  in 
1785,  when  his  collection  was  sold  at  Fouquet's,  in  Paris,  Ploos  van 
Amstel  secured  it  at  the  price  of  1,000  Dutch  florins ;  it  after- 
wards came  into  the  possession  of  Josi,  at  one  time  Keeper  of  the 
Prints  in  the  British  Museum,  who  seems  also  to  have  carried  on 
the  business  of  a  print-dealer  ;  it  thence  went  into  the  Aylesford 
Collection,  and,  coming  into  Woodburn's  hands  in  1846,  was  one 
of  the  sixteen  rare  and  precious  prints  selected  from  that  almost 
unrivalled  Collection  by  Mr.  Holford.    As  stated  in  the  Sale 
Catalogue,  only  four  impressions  in  this  state  are  known ;  of 
these  three  are  in  National  Collections — this,  the  fourth,  brought 
no  less  than  2,000/.    The  second  state,  also  in  the  sale,  is  from 
the  plate  after  it  had  been  cut  down  into  medallion  form  as  an 
ornament  for  a  casket  or  box-lid,  the  work  deepened  that  the  lines 
might  be  filled  with  pigment.    Later  on,  when  prints  from  Rem- 
brandt's hands  had  acquired  considerable  money  value,  the  plate,, 
removed  from  its   setting,  was  again   printed  from,  and  for 
further  impressions  the  angular  projections  of  the  copper  were 
cut  away.    We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Amsterdam  im- 
pression of  the  first  state  was  originally  in  possession  of  "  the 
Goldweigher "  Eytenbogaert,  whose  portrait,  in  a  third  state, 
appeared  in  this  collection.    To  M.  Charles  Blanc  we  owe  the 
suggestion  that  the  portrait  is  not  that  of  Rembrandt,  but  of 
Prince  Adolphus  of  Gueldres.    Of  the  "Flight  into  Egypt'7 
(No.  401)  in  the  second  state,  only  four  impressions  have  as  yet 
been  recorded.    As  connoisseurs  are  aware,  the  first  state  is 
from  the  plate  as  completed  by  Hercules  Seghers,  after  an  en- 
graving, in  reverse  direction,  by  Count  Henry  de  Goudt,  from 
Adam  Elzheimer's  painting  of  "  Tobit  and  the  Angel."  The 
richly-coloured  early  impressions  of  "  Christ  Preaching,"  "  with 
the  black  sleeve,"  and  of  "  Christ  with  the  Samaritan  Woman," 
were  followed  by  two  impressions — a  first  and  a  second — of  the 
justly  celebrated  print  "  Christ  Healing  the  Sick."    Of  the  first 
state  only  eight  impressions  are  known,  two  of  which,  from  the 
Hans  Sloane  and  Cracherode  Collections,  are  in  the  British 
Museum.    We  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  trace  the  history  of 
the  Holford  impression.    It  appeared  in  the  Burlington  Fine 
Arts   Club   Exhibition,  together  with   a  first   state  lent  by 
M.  Eugene  Dutuit — an  impression  whose  history  has  been  traced 
from  its  earliest  possessor,  Jan  Petersz.  Zoomer.    In  the  recent 
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sale  the  Holford  first  state  brought  1,750/.,  the  second  state  290/- 
Of  almost  equal  rarity  with  the  first  states  of  this  magnificent 
composition  was  the  early  impression  of  "  Our  Lord  before 
Pilate  "  (No.  416  in  the  Catalogue  ;  it  sold  for  1,250/.)  This  is  a 
print  in  which  the  rich  dry-point  work  very  quickly  wore  away, 
and  the  rework  and  changed  design  seen  in  a  later  state,  of 
which  this  Collection  contained  an  example,  was  effected  by  some 
inferior  and  more  recent  hand.  The  Holford  impression  of  "  Our 
Lord  Crucified  between  the  Two  Thieves,"  the  first  state  of 
Wilson,  the  second  of  Middleton,  was  exceedingly  fine.  This,  as 
the  last-mentioned,  was  among  the  prints  selected  for  exhibition 
by  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club.  The  rework  which  distin- 
guishes the  later  impression,  also  in  the  collection,  was  executed 
by  Francis  Carelse,  whose  signature  appears  on  the  next  "  state  " 
of  the  plate.  There  was  here  also  an  early  impression  of  "  The 
Good  Samaritan";  and  a  first  state  of  "The  Death  of  the 
Virgin,"  a  print  so  charming  in  composition  that  we  hardly 
notice  the  rude  execution  of  the  Angels  and  Cherubim  above  • 
and  a  "St.  Jerome  sitting  before  an  Old  Tree,"  in  its  very  rare 
first  state,  before  the  insertion  of  the  name  and  date.  Of 
"Fancy  Compositions"  we  noticed  an  unusually  rich  impression 
of  the  lovely  little  print  known  as  "  The  Spanish  Gipsy,"  a 
"'Jason  and  Creusa,"  on  Japan  paper,  a  print  designed'  by 
Rembrandt  as  an  illustration  for  a  tragedy  composed  by  Jan 
Six  ;  a  volume  in  folio,  of  which  perhaps  the  only  existing  copy 
is  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Amsterdam  ;  and  "  The  Painter 
Drawing  from  a  Model  "—the  Holford  impression  of  this  print,  in 
its  first  state,  absolutely  unique,  brought  125/.;  the  original 
design  is  among  the  treasures  in  the  British  Museum  Frint 
Boom.  Of  the  landscapes,  the  highest  price  obtained  was  for  the 
"  View  of  Omval,"  320/.  ;  an  impression  described  in  Middleton's 
Rembrandt  Catalogue  as  "  without  exception  the  finest  he  had 
seen"— "in  colour,  printing,  and  condition,  in  everything  but 
margin,  it  is  unrivalled."  A  first  state  of  "  The  Three  Cottages  " 
brought  275/. ;  210/.  was  given  for  the  first  state  of  the  "Village 
with  a  Square  Tower,"  one  of  the  sixteen  prints  selected  by  Mr. 
Holford  from  the  Aylesford  Collection  when  it  passed  through 
Woodburn's  hands.  A  singularly  fine  impression  of  "  The  Canal " 
realized  260/. ;  the  "  Landscape  with  a  Flock  of  Sheep  "  brought 
245/. ;  and  200/.  was  given  lor  the  first  state,  as  described  by 
Middleton,  of  the  "  Landscape  with  a  large  Boat." 

Among  the  portraits,  distinguished  both  for  their  beauty  and 
their  rarity,  a  "  Renier,"  or  more  correctly  a  "  Cornelis  Claes 
Anslo,"  brought  120/.;  while  an  "Ephraim  Bonus"— "finest  of 
Rembrandt's  portraits  "—an  impression  "with  the  black  ring." 
of  which  only  two  other  examples  are  known,  realized  1,950/. 
A  lesser  price,  450/.,  was  given  for  the  "Jan  Silvius,"  an  impres- 
sion which,  apart  from  its  interest  as  the  portrait  of  a  man  whose 
name  appears  as  a  consenting  party  to  the  marriage  of  Rembrandt 
with  Saskia  Uylenburg,  is  distinguished  as  one  of  the  only  two 
impressions  in  existence  of  the  first  or  proof  state  of  the  plate ; 
the  other,  at  one  time  in  the  Buccleuch  Collection,  was  originally 
in  the  possession  of  Sylvius  himself.  A  perfect  first  state  with 
good  margin  of  the  "Large  Coppenol,"  a  state  in. which  not 
more  than  five,  or  perhaps  six,  impressions  are  known,  and  four 
of  these  in  the  large  public  collections,  sold  for  1,350/.;  530/. 
was  given  for  an  almost  equally  rare  portrait  of  "  Van  Tolling" 
(Doctor  Arnoldus  Tholinx).  Another  well-known  and  impor- 
tant print,  the  famous  portrait  of  "Jan  Six  "  (he  did  not  become 
"  Burgomaster  "  until  after  Rembrandt's  death),  brought  380/. ; 
the  likeness  is  not  considered  a  good  one,  but  the  admirable 
-execution  of  this,  the  finest  state  of  the  plate,  places  the  print 
only  second  to  the  Ephraim  Bonus.  The  plate  itself  is  still  in 
possession  of  the  Six  family.  The  "  Saskia,"  otherwise  known 
as  "The  Great  Jewish  Bride,"  was  here  in  three  states.  In  the 
first,  sold  for  175/.,  the  head  and  long  beautiful  hair  alone  are 
pictured  ;  the  later  states  show  the  rework  of  an  inferior  hand. 

Of  the  finer  work  of  other  masters  represented  in  the  Holford 
Collection,  the  most  important,  after  the  Rembrandts,  were  the 
prints  of  Albrecht  Diirer,  twenty-six  impressions,  without  in- 
cluding the  series  known  as  "  The  Passion  upon  Copper  "  and  the 
1 5 1 1  edition  of  the  woodcuts  of  "  The  Apocalypse."  Among  them 
appeared  an  early  and  choice  example  of  the  "  St.  Hubert,"  a 
print  which  Diirer,  in  his  Netherlands  Diary,  entitles  "  The  St. 
Eustache  "  ;  a  good  impression  of  "  The  Great  Fortune,"  with 
the  charming  landscape  in  the  lower  distance  representing,  ac- 
cording to  Van  Zahn,  the  town  of  Haigerbach,  in  Swabia ;  and, 
of  the  same  year,  the  two  exquisitely  engraved  "Coats  of 
Arms"  with  the  Death's-head  and  with  the  Cock;  the  finer 
impression,  the  "Death's-head,"  selling  for  75/.  The  "Adam 
and  live,"  the  finished  state,  brought  100/.  There  was,  too,  an 
«arly  impression  of  "  The  Holy  Family,"  Diirer's  final  experi- 
ment in  dry-point  upon  copper;  and  with  these  the  three 
beautiful  impressions  of  the  "  Knight   of   Death,"   the  "St. 


Jerome,"  and  the  "  Melencholia."  All  were  good,  and  so,  toe 
was  the  small  circular  print  of  the  "Crucifixion,"  which  Bartsc 
has  erroneously  recorded  as  the  original.  Other  German  master 
were  represented  by  Lucas  van  Leyden,  from  whose  hand  was 
with  a  few  others,  a  choice  impression  of  what  is  regarded  a 
his  most  successful  plate,  the  composition  known  as  "  The  Dane 
of  the  Magdalen " ;  it  sold  for  88/.  Of  the  fifteen  prints  b 
Martin  Schbngauer  indexed  in  the  \  Catalogue,  the  most  interest 
ing  were  «  The  Nativity,"  the  two  prints  of  the  "  Crucifixion, 
and  the  "St.  James,"  the  latter  described  by  Duplessis  as  th 
rarest  of  this  master's  work,  and  probably  the  last  which  h 
executed. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  any  lengthened  reference  to  the  ex! 
amples  of  Israel  van  Meckenen,  to  the  prints  by  an  unknowi 
hand,  one  of  which,  entitled  "Dix  petits  Amours,"  was  chosen  fo 
exhibition  at  Manchester  in  1857,  or  the  even  more  rare  impres 
sions  assigned  to  De  Barbari,  to  the  Master  of  1466,  and  th 
"  St.  George  "  attributed  to  the  "  Master  of  the  Navette,"  whicl 
brought  no  less  than  265/.  We  pass  by  the  early  chiaro-scurof 
and  many  singularly  choice  impressions  of  engraved  work  b 
more  recent  hands;  but  we  cannot  omit  all  notice  of  the  engrave 
work  of  Marc  Antonio  and  his  school,  of  which  more  than  fort 
were  in  the  collection  Among  these  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assigi 
the  foremost  place  to  the  "  Adam  and  Eve,"  the  «  Poetry,"  am, 
the  "  Lucretia,"  of  which  latter  engraving  Vasari  writes  how  "  if] 
beauty  and  perfect  execution  aroused  the  admiration  of  Rafaelle,^ 
from  whose  design  it  had  been  engraved.  Of  almost  equal  meri 
were  the  prints  known  as  "  La  Vierge  au  bras  couvert,"  also  afte: 
Rafaelle,  and  the  Holy  Family,  «  La  Vierge  au  Palmier,"  highly 
commended  by  Vasari.  Here  were  also  the  two  engravings  o 
the  "Massacre  of  the  Innocents,"  the  one  "with,"  the  othei 
"  without  the  Chicot,"  as  to  the  relative  excellence  of  whicl 
others  as  well  as  Passavant  and  Bartsch  have  widely  dis 
agreed  ;  and  an  earlier  print,  "  Les  Grimpeurs,"  the  figures  copied 
by  Marc  Antonio  either  directly  from  Michael  Angelo's  fresco' 
or  from  the  sketch  taken  by  Rafaelle  on  his  visit  to  Florence  ir 
1 507 ;  the  background  adapted,  as  is  well  known,  from  Lucas 
van  Leyden. 

The  "  Drawings  by  the  Old  Masters,"  more  than  seventy  in 
number,  which  appeared  on  the  last  day  of  the  sale,  would  de-i 
serve  a  column  to  themselves.  We  do  not  know  that  we  eveil 
met  with  a  private  collection,  unless  it  was  that  of  the  late  Mr,' 
J.  de  Vos,  in  which  so  few  drawings  of  the  earlier  masters  could 
be  found  as  to  the  attribution  of  which  the  critic  might  take 
exception.  The  highest  price,  635/.,  was  realized  for  a  drawing 
by  Diirer,  «  Busts  of  Two  Men,"  taken  in  so-called  "  silver  point.'' 
They  are  on  a  leaf  of  the  sketch-book  which  the  great  master 
took  with  him,  when,  in  July  1520,  he  left  Nuremberg  for  his 
twelve  months'  journey  in  the  Netherlands.  A  few  others  of 
these  leaves  exist,  chiefly  in  National  Collections ;  very  rarely, 
indeed,  are  they  met  with  in  the  sale-room.  Andrea  Mantegna's 
design— the  original  drawing— for  a  Chalice,  so  exquisitely  en- 
graved by  Hollar,  has  been,  we  are  glad  to  hear,  secured  for  the 
British  Museum.  A  wonderfully  fine  "Farm  Yard,"  by  Paul 
Potter,  brought  270/.  There  were,  too,  three  drawings,  in  colour, 
by  Adrian  Ostade,  one  of  them  the  original  design  of  the  pretty 
little  group  of  "A  Mother  and  Two  Children,"  which  he  after- 
wards reproduced  as  an  etching.  Equally  good  were  the 
examples  of  Rembrandt,  Ruysdael,  and  Van  de  Velde,  of  Claude 
Gelle"e,  and  of  Both  ;  while  a  small  drawing  in  colour,  "  A  River 
Scene,  with  a  Cascade  and  Rustic  Bridge,"  by  Nicolas  Berghem, 
was,  perhaps,  as  perfect  a  work  by  this  master  as  could  possibly 
be  desired. 

But  we  must,  though  unwillingly,  bring  our  remarks  to  a  close  ; 
again  expressing  our  regret  that  the  whole  collection  could  not 
have  been  kept  together,  so  that  lovers  of  ancient  prints— and 
their  numbers  are  increasing— might  have  enjoyed  advantages 
which  its  dispersal  has  now  rendered  impossible ;  next  to  that,  we 
would  venture  to  hope  that  some  at  least  of  the  finest,  the  rarest, 
the  most  representative  works  of  these  offered  in  the  sale-room 
will  have  found  their  way,  not  into  private  hands,  but  into  great 
and  well-known  National  Collections. 


ROUND  THE  BLACK  MAN'S  GARDEN.* 

rrHIE  power  of  writing  good  «  travel  talk  "  is  not  given  to  every 
one.  It  is  as  rare  as  an  eye  for  colour  or  an  ear  for  music. 
Most  of  the  globe-trotters  who  publish  their  diaries  lack  a  sense 
of  proportion  in  recording  their  experiences.  Whining  accounts 
of  the  discomforts  they  have  voluntarily  incurred,  and  for  which 
it  is  not  possible  to  pity  them,  or  theories  and  fads  aired  on  every 

*  Round  the  Black  Man's  Garden. 
Bliiekvvood  &  Sons.  1893. 
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possible  opportunity,  form  the  staple  of  such  books ;  but  Mrs. 
Colvile  can  be  personal  without  becoming  wearisome,  and,  while 
describing  her  adventures  with  sufficient  minuteness,  can  take  a 
large  view  of  the  general  aspect  of  the  countries  in  which  she 
travelled  and  the  people  with  whom  she  came  into  contact.  As 
for  Colonel  Colvile,  he  ought  to  be  secured  at  once  by  some 
leading  publisher  as  a  preface-writer.  To  write  such  a  preface 
as  that  he  has  contributed  to  his  wife's  book  is  an  art  in  itself. 
His  apology  for  the  title,  which  he  suggested,  and  which 
since  the  last  General  Election  he  wanted  to  change  into  "  The 
Gentleman  of  Colour's  Garden,"  is  amusing,  as  are  the  opinions 
of  divers  experts,  one  of  whom  considered  it  clumsy,  and  one 
that  black  is  not  a  colour,  and,  finally,  Mrs.  Colvile  objected 
"  that  she  could  not  describe  as  a  gentleman  a  person  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  hanging  his  relations  by  hooks  through  their  heels 
over  a  pit  full  of  spikes,  as  some  one  she  met  at  Bonny  did." 
Colonel  Colvile  admits  that  the  person  at  Bonny  did  not  act  in 
the  best  of  taste,  and  that  if  he  had  been  a  member  of  a  London 
Club  his  conduct  would  probably  have  been  noticed  by  the 
Committee.  Colonel  Colvile,  then,  avows  the  parentage  of  the 
title  apologetically,  but  for  the  book  itself  he  has  nothing  but 
pride,  because  it  could  never  have  been  written  if  he  had  not  (at 
jreat  personal  inconvenience)  contracted  pneumonia,  pleurisy, 
md  other  complaints,  followed  by  long  sick  leave,  which  enabled 
him  "to  perform  the  grateful  duties  of  guardian  and  companion 
to  the  authoress  on  her  travels."  While  condoling  with  Colonel 
Colvile  in  his  sufferings,  we  cannot  but  feel  glad  they  resulted  in 
the  production  of  such  a  delightful  book.  The  travellers  visited 
A.den,  Zanzibar,  Mombasa,  Antananarivo,  Durban,  Cape  Town, 
Bonny,  and  Orotava,  literally  circumnavigating  Africa,  and 
making  besides  a  long  journey  across  Madagascar.  There  is  an 
interesting  account  of  Pretoria,  where  they  were  shown  in  a  little 
back  yard  the  tombstone  which  has  been  erected  over  the  British 
Bag,  buried  in  1881. 

It  is  impossible  to  open  this  pleasant  book  anywhere  without 
coming  to  something  we  should  like  to  quote.  At  Jeddah  Mrs. 
Colvile  saw  the  grave  of  Eve,  "  a  strip  of  land  a  hundred  feet 
long  by  twenty  broad,  enclosed  between  low  walls  with  a  gate  at 
;ach  end."  The  guide  explained  that,  "  having  been  the  mother  of 
us  all,  she  was  naturally  very  tall."  In  Madagascar  she  saw  a 
wonderful  ceremony.  The  Queen,  on  a  certain  anniversary, 
bathes  in  public— behind  a  sheet— and  afterwards  assists  in  the 
distribution  of  rice  and  meat.  The  meat  "  had  been  kept  from 
the  year  before  as  an  emblem  of  plenty,"  and  was  fairly  high. 
Nevertheless,  Mrs.  Colvile  was  much  struck  with  the  truly 
British  pluck  of  the  English  Vice-Consul,  who  ate  the  whole  of 
his  share  with  seeming  relish.  There  is,  by  the  way,  very  little 
ibout  food  or  cooking  in  the  book,  but  mention  is  made  of  one 
iish  which  might  well  figure  at  a  Lord  Mayor's  feast.  It  con- 
sisted of  shrimps  cooked  in  fresh  palm-oil,  and  flavoured  with  green 
;hillies.  The  Kru-boy  cook's  menu  at  p.  287  is  very  good.  Here 
ire  some  examples  : — 

Soup  crazy.  Soup  cressy. 

Plum  for  soft  side.  Stewed  plums. 

Stink  butter.  Cheese. 

All  dem  sweet  mouth.  Dessert, 
rhere  are  many  good  stories,  among  which  the  best  is  perhaps 
that  of  the  landlord  of  a  South  African  hotel.  When  the  bell 
was  rung  he  rushed  in,  asking  aDgrily,  "  Who  rang  that 
bell  ?  "  "I  did,"  replied  the  traveller.  "  If  you  do  it  again,  I'll 
wring  your  ear  off."  But  this  is  also  an  old  story  of  Mr. 
Willert.  Altogether,  this  is  both  a  very  pleasant  book  of 
travels  and  also  very  instructive,  and  it  is  simply  wonderful  to 
think  of  what  may  be  done  in  eight  months  with  a  little  energy. 
There  is  an  excellent  index,  the  most  remarkable  feature  in 
which  is  the  name  of  a  place  in  Madagascar,  "  Antanimbarindrat- 
sontsaraka." 


DOGS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN.* 

"C^EW  greater  pleasures  can  fall  to  the  dog-lover  than  to  have 
J*-  his  absorbing  interest  in  the  dog  quickened  by  some  genial 
discourse,  not  confined  to  this  breed  or  that,  or  to  the  kennel  or 
the  field,  but  generously  comprehensive  of  the  whole  kingdom  of 
dogs.  Mr.  Lloyd  Price  has  chosen  the  better  and  more  pleasurable 
way  in  Dogs,  Ancient  and  Modern.  As  a  breeder  of  pointers 
foremost  in  fame  in  the  country,  he  might  have  treated  of  the 
dog  from  the  specialist's  point  of  view,  and  could  not  have  failed 
to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  everybody  interested  in  those  noble 
sporting  dogs — "  our  ablest  assistants  in  true  sport " — the  pointer 
and  the  setter.  As  a  matter  of  course,  he  does  not  neglect  these 
chosen  objects  of  his  fancy.    He  has  much  to  say  of  them  as  a 

'  Dogs,  Ancient  and  Modern  ;  and  Walks  in  Wales.  By  R.  J.  Lloyd 
Price,  of  Rhiwlas,  Bala.    London  :  Eglington  &  Co.  1893. 


breeder  and  as  a  sportsman.  He  gives  a  description  of  his  splendid 
all-round  pointer  "  Wagg  " — a  dog  as  fine  to  look  upon  on  the 
"  bench  "  as  in  the  field — which  is  as  admirable  an  example  of 
verbal  portraiture  as  we  know  of.  But  Mr.  Lloyd  Price,  though 
he  writes  with  authority,  has  dispensed  with  the  insignia  of  office, 
as  it  were,  and  assumes  the  easier  position  of  one  who  talks  as 
he  will  on  a  subject  of  which  he  is  a  master.  His  pleasant  little 
book  is  chatty,  discursive,  confidential  in  style.  It  stimulates 
the  sense  of  fellowship  among  all  who  love  and  understand  dogs, 
and  will  be  read  with  zest  by  every  one  who  owns  a  dog  and  is 
alive  to  the  responsibilities  of  ownership.  It  has  been  said — and 
the  observation  is  a  sound  one — that  the  man  who  knows  his 
subject  and  has  his  heart  in  it  cannot  fail,  with  the  knowledge 
and  enthusiasm  that  are  his,  to  develop  a  kind  of  natural  elo- 
quence which  proves  as  moving  with  his  audience  of  hearers  or 
readers  as  the  graces  of  rhetoric  in  the  orator.  Good  sense  and 
plain  truth,  we  know,  need  no  flowers  of  speech.  But  eloquence 
results  when  they  are  enforced  with  the  vigour  and  earnestness 
shown  in  Mr.  Lloyd  Price's  observations  on  the  responsibility  of 
the  dog-owner,  on  the  registration  of  dogs,  on  rabies,  on  vivisec- 
tion, and  other  topics  of  public  interest  and  importance. 

Dealing  with  dogs,  ancient  and  modern,  the  question  naturally 
arises,  "  Are  dogs,  generally  considered,  in  better  estate  now 
than  they  were  of  old  ?  "  Mr.  Lloyd  Price  is  inclined  to  think 
that  the  modern  dog  is  better  off  than  the  dog  of  the  past.  He  is 
better  treated  and  more  favourably  regarded  by  the  community 
at  large.  But  he  is  subjected  to  dangers  unknown  in  the  rude 
days  when  rabies  was  unregarded,  and  police  regulations  less 
strict  or  altogether  unknown.  The  writer  deplores  the  wholesale 
slaughter  of  dogs  suspected  of  i-abies,  and  he  longs  for  the  day  of 
compulsory  registration.  Certainly  any  advice  that  tends  to 
promote  the  common  weal  of  dogs  is  deserving  of  attention. 
Mr.  Lloyd  Price's  proposals  for  some  measure  of  compulsory 
registration  of  dogs  appear  to  us  to  be  commendable  and  practical. 
At  the  same  time  such  regulation  is  more  likely  to  diminish  the 
number  of  vagrant  and  uncared-for  dogs  that  abound  in  the 
streets  of  some  of  our  towns  than  an  occasional  indiscriminate 
seizure  of  the  harmless  animals  during  a  hydrophobia  panic. 
Some  such  plan  as  the  writer  approves  is  in  force  in  Vienna, 
where  it  has  worked,  we  are  told,  "  with  the  happiest  results." 
Mr.  Lloyd  Price  recommends  the  i^sue  of  a  medal,  to  be  worn 
on  the  dog's  collar,  on  payment  of  his  licence,  and  that  such  a 
medal  should  denote  that  the  dog  is  free  of  disease  and  of  the 
revenue  at  the  date  of  issuing  the  medal,  and  that  his  descrip- 
tion and  the  owner's  address  are  duly  registered  in  the  police- 
office.  Any  symptom  of  disease  in  the  dog  must,  of  course,  be 
reported  by  the  owner  to  the  district  Government  inspector.  The 
licence-medal,  we  presume,  must  be  renewed  with  every  annual 
payment  of  the  duty,  and,  since  the  wearing  of  the  medal  is  to 
be  compulsory,  much  trouble,  if  not  difficulty,  is  to  be  feared 
through  the  necessity  of  examining  the  medals  by  the  police.  It 
would  be  more  convenient  to  make  the  medal  a  proof  of  regis- 
tration only,  and  leave  the  system  of  payment  of  licence  as  it  now 
is.  There  could  scarcely  be  issued  a  distinctive  badge  every  year. 
We  fear,  too,  that  not  many  owners  of  dogs  would  be  found  suffi- 
ciently conscientious  to  observe  the  regulations  concerning  com- 
pulsory notification  of  disease.  At  present,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  Price 
himself  notes,  dog-owners  appear  to  think  "  that  so  long  as  they 
pay  the  tax,  buy  their  animal  a  collar,  and  feed  it  properly,  they 
have  fulfilled  their  whole  duty  to  their  dog."  Not  all,  indeed, 
attend  to  the  business  of  feeding.  One  of  the  dangers  the  modern 
dog  has  to  face,  especially  in  towns  and  from  those  who  make 
pets  of  dogs,  is  irregular  or  improper  feeding.  The  person  who 
takes  a  dog  to  his  house  is  not  introducing  a  pet  or  a  plaything. 
If  that  is  his  view  of  the  matter,  he  is  plainly  disqualified,  what- 
ever may  be  his  love  for  the  dog,  from  keeping  the  dog.  He 
ought  to  be,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  Price  puts  it,  sponsor  for  the  creature's 
future,  tutor  of  an  intelligent  member  of  the  household,  and  if 
the  dog  goes  wrong  he  is  morally  responsible. 

After  reviewing  the  past,  not  omitting  to  descant  on  historical 
dogs,  and  Shakspeare's,  and  those  British  hounds  celebrated  by 
Gratius  Faliscus,  Mr.  Lloyd  Price  thinks  that  mankind  must 
have  been  kind  to  dogs,  on  the  whole,  despite  "  the  cruelties 
practised  by  savages  and  savants."  If  this  were  not  true, 
whence,  he  asks,  the  dog's  remarkable  loyalty  and  affection? 
His  temper  has  been  fixed  by  a  tolerably  constant  observation 
of  care  and  training  and  kindliness  on  the  part  of  mankind 
generally.  Probably,  too,  his  generous  nature  is  unfriendly  to 
the  recollection  of  evils,  and  he  is  not  subject  to  the  worst 
operation  of  the  law  of  heredity.  Mr.  Lloyd  Price  will  not 
recognize  the  so-called  "  conquest "  of  the  dog  by  man.  He 
calls  it  an  alliance,  and  in  other  ways  mislikes  the  ways  and 
language  of  modern  science.  He  employs  strong  terms,  but  not 
too  strong,  with  regard  to  "  vivisectors,"  and  expresses  the  hope 
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that  Cerberus  may  make  it  hot  for  them  when  they  come  to  cross 
the  Styx.    Fervour,  indeed,  on  such  a  subject  is  natural  to  the 
lover  of  dogs.    Among  the  ancient  dogs  discussed  is  the  Irish 
wolf-hound,  which  is  said  to  be  the  coming  dog  among  the  "  show 
men,"  although  it  is  uncertain  whether  a  genuine  specimen  of  the 
breed,  of  proved  pedigree,  is  in  existence.    However,  with  true 
Irish  foresight,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  Price  observes,  a  wolf-hound  club 
has  been  started  before  the  dog  has  been  found.    Exhibitions  if 
exhibition  prices  mean  anything,  cannot  be  said  to  have  led'to 
deterioration,  as  Mr.  Tegetmeier  declares  is  the  case  with  respect 
to  poultry,  though  Mr.  Lloyd  Price  thinks  that  setters  are  not 
nearly  so  good  as  they  were,  to  judge  by  that  true  test-the 
field-trial.   Pointers,  on  the  other  hand,  he  considers  have  greatly 
advanced.    Ten  years  ago  the  pointers  were  models  of  beauty 
he  observes,  but  too  delicate  and  refined,  and  unequal  to 
hard  work    in    the    field:-" It  is  evident   that,  in   a  do? 
called  upon  to  make  for  a  long-continued  period  such  sustained 
exertions  for  our  sport,  we  want  grace,  endurance,  bone,  muscle, 
pace,  style,  courage,  tractability,  and  the  very  best  of  legs  and 
feet,  well-bent  stifles  and  a  roach  back  being,  to  my  mind  the 
first  essentials  for  the  perfect  pointer."    The  best  of  hounds  may 
have  a  fault,  from  the  show  point  of  yiew,  which  yet  may  prove 
a  virtue  in  practice,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  Price  illustrates  in  his  descrip- 
tion  of  "  Champion  Belle,"  the  best  pointer  that  man  ever  shot 
over. 

Small  space  have  we  left  to  notice  the  second  portion  of  this 
pleasing  volume,  in  which  the  author  treats  of  the  charm  of 
.North  Wales  with  commendable  patriotism.  Walks  in  Wales 
supplies  the  angler  and  the  picturesque  tourist  with  useful  hints 
and  guidance,  such  as  must  make  profitable  and  pleasurable  a 
sojourn  among  the  lakes  and  rivers  and  mountains  of  Merioneth 
and  the  country  around  Machynlleth.  In  particular,  the  fisher- 
man not  too  familiar  with  the  Dovey— best  of  Welsh  rivers  for 
sewin,  and  for  salmon  second  only  to  the  Conway-or  fresh  to 
the  wators  of  the  Mawddach,  has  the  right  kind  of  instruction 
ottered,  and  in  brief  space. 


BOOKS  ON  AFRICA.* 

"  T  CONFESS  that  the  notion  of  fighting  against  my  fellow- 
countrymen,  while  receiving  the  pay  of  a  foreign  monarch, 
appeared  both  unnatural  and  repugnant,"    So  saith  Mr.  Moloney 
medical  officer  to  the  Stairs  expedition,  under  the  Congo-Belgian 
flag,  to  Katanga,  and  all  honour  to  him  for  the  feeling.    We  must 
confess,  however,  on  our  side,  that  despite  the  somewhat  incompre- 
hensible readiness  of  our  own  Foreign  Office  to  countenance  the 
proceedings  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  we  think  it  would  have 
been  as  well  for  him,  for  his  chief,  the  late  Captain  Stairs,  and 
lor  Commander  Cameron,  who  was,  and  we  believe  is,  mightily 
concerned  in  this  Katanga  matter,  to  remember  somewhat  earlier 
that  you  cannot  serve  two  masters.    Africa  is  still,  to  a  great 
extent,  a  scrambling  ground  for  European  nations,  and  even  the 
"  sphere  "  theory  has  not  quite  cleared  the  matter  up,  especially 
considering  the  complicating  influence  of  the  theory  of  effective 
occupation.    Therefore  a  man  can  never  help  a  foreign  country 
to  extend  its  influence  in  Africa  without  doing  a  certain  amount 
of  damage— slight  and  indirect  it  may  be,  but  calculable-to  his 
own  country.    Another  thing  to  remember  is  that  the  deeds  done 
in  these  expeditions  are  deeds  for  which  we  personally  had  rather 
have  the  Queen's  commission  than  another's  to  cover  our  respon- 
sibility.   Look,  for  instance,  at  the  central  incident   of  this 
Katanga  razzia.    Mr.  Moloney  was  perfectly  guiltless  in  it ;  nor 
can  it  be  said  to  have  occurred  under  the  direct  orders  of  Captain 
Sta.rs.    The  yictim,  Msiri,  King  of  Katanga,  was  doubtless,  or 
perhaps,  a   bad  old  man.    He  may  have   "interposed,"  not 
merely  «  the  proper  checks,"  but  improper  ones,  when  his  people 
and  others  were  recalcitrant ;  he  may  have  bullied  missionaries, 
cut  throats,  looted  ivory,  accumulated  wives  at  the  expense  of 
other  men.    And  there  is  no  need  to  drop  the  tear  on  his  fall, 
either  from  the  legitimist  or  the  nationalist  side.    He  was  simply 
a  Wanyamwesi  adventurer  who  had  played  the  old  part  of  Ilengist 
and  Horsa  to  the  Powers  that  were  in  Katangaland  a  good  many 
years  before.  Still  he  was  de  facto  king,  had  been  so  for  man  v  years, 
and  had  given  no  actual  cause  of  complaint  to  any  European 
Power.    Both  the  agents  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company 
and  those  of  the  Congo  Free  State  had  tried  to  make  him  sign 
treaties  and  hoist  their  flags.    Captain  Stairs  and  his  men,  to 
;  l"'"K  I''" 111  English,  came  to  force  him  to  hoist  the  Belgian  flag 
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-not,  let  it  be  remembered,  merely  to  keep  the  1 
With  no  better  authority  than  the  vague  treaties  between  certaii 
European  Powers  constituting  the  Free  State.  This  was  at  leas 
sufhciently  high-handed.  But  worse  was  to  come.  In  the  fina 
interview  Captain  Bodson,  a  Belgian  born,  and  Stairs's  second  \ 
command,  was  sent  to  endeavour  to  extort  Msiri's  consent  H 
used  very  peremptory  language,  and  Msiri  laying  his  hand  on  3 
sword  (this  is  the  utmost  that  even  Bodson's  followers  who  sur 
vived  accuse  him  of  having  done)  Bodson  shot  him  with  1 
revolver,  and  was  himself  shot  by  one  of  the  Kings  suite  It  i 
not  necessary  to  comment  much  on  this.  All  we  need  say  is  tha 
we  are  very  glad  that  neither  Mr.  Moloney  nor  Captain  Staiw- 
for  though  the  latter  ordered  Msiri  to  be  arrested,  he  did  no 
order  his  death-had  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  that  it  seemt 
to  us  a  very  ugly  business. 

Mr.  Moloney  however,  was,  as  we  say,  guiltless  of  it,  and  he 
has  told  the  whole  story  of  the  march  to  Bunkeia,  the  Kin  J 
capital,  the  "  starvation  camp "  there,  the  relief  by  a  Belinai 
captain,  and  the  return  by  Lake  Nyassa  and  the  Zambesi  (where 
as  is  known,  Stairs,  who  had  been  desperately  ill,  succumbed), 
with  great  modesty,  liveliness,  and  effect.    In  certain  genera 
lines,  of  course,  all  these  African  travels  are  like  each  other 
But  lt  is  equally  true  that  there  is  always  a  certain  freshness 
about  them  as  well,  and  we  have  read  few  fresher  than  this  ot 
Mr.  Moloney's,  who  reminds  us  of  the  agreeable  heroes  of  Mr 
Kipling s  "Conference  of  the  Powers."    Although  he  attempts 
no  fine  writing,  his  descriptions  of  Tanganyika  and  Nyassa  and 
the  swamps  to  the  west  of  both,  is  good  and  forcible  ;  and  hi< 
management  of  the  post  at  Bunkeia-when  Stairs  was  hopelessly 
ill,  Bodson  dead,  and  M.  de  Bonchamps  hors  de  combat-seems 
to  have  been  eminently  creditable.     It  should  be  said  that 
he  evidently  thinks  but  little  both  of  German  and  Belgian 
colonizing  powers,  and  we  hope  before  he  dies  he  will  have 
done  as  good  service  as  this  in  a  better  cause— that  of  plant- 
ing  the   flag  of  England   in  Africa.     For   to   speak  with 
plainness,  and  with  due  heed  not  to  fall   either  into  senti* 
mentality  or  into   Chauvinism,  the   exploring  business,  when 
it  exceeds  purely  commercial  or  purely  sporting  limits,  is  not 
one  which  a  gentleman  can  carry  on  except  at  the  biddino-,  and 
for  the  benefit,  of  his  own  Sovereign.    It  is  almost  certain  that 
some  questionable  things  will  be  done  in  it ;  it  is  quite  certain 
that  some  will  be  done  which,  though  a  man  may  do  them  and 
die  in  doing  them  "  with  a  joyful  and  quiet  mind  "  if  he  does' 
them  pro  patria,  he  can  only  do,  and  must  still  more  die  for,  on 
his  own  hook  or  in  a  foreign  service  with  a  sense,  if  he  has  some' 
logic  and  some  imagination,  that  he  is  ^avcel-condottiere  and' 
parcel-brigand. 

A  confrere  of  Mr.  Moloney's,  Surgeon-Major  Parke,  has  already 
shown  in  his  excellent  book  on  the  Emin  Pasha  Expedition 
with  what  authority  he  speaks  as  a  «  guide  to  health  in  Africa." 
Iu  the  present  little  volume  he  passes  from  the  particular  to  the 
general,  from  the  instances  to  the  principles,  and  deals  succes- 
sively with  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  ills  to  which  white  flesh  is  heir 
when  it  invades  dark  continents.    Indeed,  Dr.  Parke's  treatise 
is  of  wider  application  than  to  Africa  only,  and,  if  the  first 
sixty  pages  which  deal  with  the  fauna,  ethnology,  and  so  forth, 
of  Africa  be  skipped,  will  be  a  very  valuable  pocket  hand- 
book of  medicine  for  all  travellers  everywhere,  and  not  by  any 
means  valueless  as  a  family  medical  tribunal  of  first  instance.  It 
has  a  considerable  quantity  of  blank  ruled  paper  for  notes  added, 
and  is  throughout  to  be  recommended.    We  cannot,  however, 
say  that  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  appears  to  us  to  show  very  pro- 
perly dans  cette  galere  as  a  preface-writer,  and  we  think  that  he 
made  a  very  characteristic,  but  a  very  unfortunate,  slip  of  taste 
in  complaining  of  the  want  of  recognition  of  Dr.  Parke's  services. 
Of  those  services  in  themselves  he  cannot  say  too  much ;  we 
ourselves  fully  recognized  them  in  reviewing  Dr.  Parke's  book. 
But  Dr.  Parke  was  not  on  a  Government  mission  when  he  per- 
formed them  ;  and  his  comrades  would  have  just  cause  to  com- 
plain if  he  were  preferred  before  them  in  the  service  to  which  all 
belong  for  exploits  in  what  was  practically  a  self-chosen  holiday. 
Indeed,  though  we  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  signs  of  such  a 
tendency,  there  might  be  a  half-pardonable  inclination  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  discourage  participation  in  amateur 
enterprises  of  the  kind.    As  it  is,  Dr.  Parke  has  acquired  in- 
valuable experience,  has  gained  just  professional  reputation  by 
his  interesting  work  on  arrow-poison,  and  is  not  at  all  likely  to 
be  overlooked  when  there  is  call  for  a  man  of  his  kidney.  But 
that  the  Queen  should  only  recognize  things  done  in  the  Queen's 
service  is,  wo  think,  one  of  the  soundest  of  all  possible 
principles. 

It  may  strike  some  persons  as  odd  that  we  should  notice  the 
life  of  a  Jesuit  under  the  heading  of  "  Books  on  Africa  " ;  but  the 
truth  is  that  the  most  interesting,  though  the  latest  and  briefest] 
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rtion  of  the  too  brief  life  of  the  late  Father  Law  was  spent  in 
at  country,  and  he  was  in  a  way  a  pioneer  there  of  the  greatest 
id  latest  extension  of  the  British  Empire.    There  is  much  in 
s  life  which  we  can  read  with  gentle  amusement  and  interest, 
it  need  not  very  minutely  review.    It  is  curious,  though  not 
itirely  surprising,  that  members  of  the  great  and  ancient  corn- 
union  of  Rome  in  England,  and  other  countries  where  it  is  not 
ipreme,  are  rarely  able  to  outgrow  a  certain  pettiness  and 
jerility  of  mind  and  attitude  which  exactly  corresponds  to  the 
mper  of  the  Protestant  Nonconformist  bodies,  but  which  has 
ng  been  shaken  off  by  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  which  has, 
e  believe,  never  shown  itself  at  all  in  the  Churches  of  the  East. 
>*e  do  not  refer  to  such  matters  as  the  special  intervention  of 
t.  Anthony  to  restore  Father  Law's  pocket-book  and  Brother 
figg's  keys,  which  the  Father  and  the  Brother  had  mislaid, 
his  may  remind  some  people  rather  fatally  of  Sydney  Smith's 
nmortal  reviews  on  the  Evangelicals  of  the  beginning  of  this 
entury ;  others  may  mutter  "  Nisi  dignus  vivdice  nodus"  and  lazily 
jmpute  how  many  times  they,  in  similar  case  to  Father  Law 
id  Brother  Nig?,  have  dispensed  with  the  interposition  of  any 
iint,  whether  of  Padua  or  of  Egypt.    We  refer  rather  to  such 
nlucky,  though  amusing,  contrasts  as  Mr.  Schreiber's  indignation 
rith  the  authorities  of  a  wicked  Anglican  school  who  made  boys 
f  Catholic  parentage  go  to  chapel,  and  his  laudation  of  a  certain 
ood  Mrs.  Quin,  of  Bloemhof,  who  "  teaches  the  little  Dutch 
'rotestants,  eleven  in  number,  to  say  Catholic  prayers  and  make 
be  sign  of  the  Cross."    But  we  do  not  wish  to  insist  on  this, 
bough  we  own  that  we  do  rather  long  to  know  whether  Mr. 
chreiber  saw  the  humour  of  this,  or  of  his  own  account  of  a 
attle-royal  between  a  Catholic  dog  (literally  Cam's  domesticus)  and 
Protestant  dog,  on  p.  233.    From  his  way  of  telling  it,  he 
lust  either  be  "  a  dog  "  himself,  and  of  the  slyest,  or  else  a  person 
f  more  than  apostolic  innocence  and  impenetrability  to  jibes. 
Sed  hcec  hactenus.  Augustus  Law,  though  not  apparently  a  very 
trong  intellect,  was  certainly  a  very  beautiful  soul.    lie  was  a 
randson  of  the  redoubtable  Lord  Ellenborough's,  and  his  father 
iems  to  have  taken  Anglican  orders  (as  why  should  he  not  ?) 
ithout  any  extraordinary  vocation,  but  determined  to  do  his 
ity  fairly.    After  holding  several  livings  and  marrying  two 
ives  (but  also  after  failing  to  obtain  high  preferment  long  enough 
)  make  his  son's  biographer's  praise  of  his  "  relinquishment 
I  his  prospects  "  rather  hyperbolic),  it  pleased  him  at  the  time 
I  the  Gorham  judgment  to  "  go  over"  ;  and  his  family  dutifully 
llowed.    Of  these  was  Augustus. 

Augustus  was  a  cheerful  lad, 
A  dirk  and  hat  Augustus  had. 

l  other  words,  he  had  gone  into  the  navy  very  much  as  his 
ther  had  gone  into  the  Church,  because  his  uncle,  the  brilliant, 
:centric,  and  troublesome  author  of  the  "  Gates  of  Somnauth  " 
asiness,  was  at  the  time  at  the  Admiralty,  and  thought  he  could 
•ovide  for  him.  The  heart  of  Augustus,  however,  was  elsewhere  ; 
id  when  his  father  "  verted,"  he  followed  him.  "  S.  J."  suc- 
:eded  "  R.  N."  in  his  affections.  He  studied  in  various  Jesuit 
illeges,  worked  in  Scotland  and  in  Demerara,  but  in  1875  was  sent 
1  South  Africa,  chiefly  to  save  his  life,  which  was  endan- 
sred  by  pulmonary  weakness.  For  a  time  he  abode  at  Grahams- 
>wn,  but  before  very  long  was  appointed  to  the  so-called  Zambesi 
ission.  It  started  well,  but  met  with  nothing  but  disappoint- 
ent  later,  when  it  got  up  into  the  wilds.  Khama's  Protestant 
Ivisers  or  his  own  good  sense  made  him  civilly  decline  the  pre- 
nce  of  the  Mission  at  Shoshong,  with  an  argument  which  we 
vn  seems  to  us  unanswerable,  though  it  would  cut  both  ways 
much  missionary  enterprise.  This  argument  was  practically 
e  old  one  of  the  Caliph  Omar  to  the  effect  that,  if  Pro- 
stant  and  Catholic  teaching  agreed,  one  of  them  was  superfluous, 
id  if  they  did  not,  it  could  only  lead  to  quarrels  which  he  thought 
sastrous.  From  which  it  would  appear  that  the  King  of  the 
imangwato  s  is  not  only,  as  everybody  admits,  the  best  gentleman 
nong  South  Africans,  but  also  the  shrewdest  head.  Lobengula, 
1  his  part,  was  sufficiently  gracious  ;  but  here  also  the  enemy  was 
■esent,  and,  moreover,  even  the  fervent  Jesuit  zeal  had  to 
Imit  that  to  make  a  Christian  out  of  a  Matabele  is  next  to  impos- 
ble.  An  opening  seemed  to  present  itself  at  Umzila's,  of  whom 
it  a  distance)  the  Mission  conceived  brilliant  ideas,  due,  we  fear, 
liefly  to  the  fact  that  there  were  none  of  those  other  horrid 
;ople  with  this  chief.  They  made  for  his  kraal,  to  meet  disap- 
)intment,  disease,  and  death.  There  is  no  attempt  at  fine  writing 
:re,  but  even  in  the  tragic  annals  of  African  travel  we  have 
ildom  read  anything  more  dramatic  than  the  account  of  the  death 
I  Father  Law,  alone  with  Brother  Hedley — as  it  chanced,  also  a 
mverted  "  salt  " — who  was  himself  so  ill  that  he  could  scarcely 
sep  the  rats  from  his  Superior's  corpse,  or  from  his  own  living 
□dy,  and  had  to  leave  the  task  of  burial  to  natives,  who  hid  the 


Father  he  knew  not  where.  Unknown  is  the  grave  of  Augustus 
Law — a  midshipmite,  whose  only  fault  seems  to  have  been  an  un- 
natural fondness  for  sermons  ;  a  Jesuit  who  smoked  pipes,  as  he 
did  everything,  A.M.D.G.;  despite  anything  we  might  have 
wished  otherwise  in  his  career,  an  almost  wholly  admirable  and 
amiable  person,  and  one  of  whom  we,  speaking  with  a  wider 
charity  than  his  creed  would  have  permitted  him  to  reciprocate, 
can  say  spes  illius  immortalitate  plena  est. 


THREE  AMERICAN  BOOKS.* 

"IX/TR  RHODES'S  two  volumes  on  the  history  of  the  United 
-*-»-*-  States  from  1850  to  i860  is  one  of  the  most  readable  works 
on  the  subject  which  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  meet.  In  a 
sentence  which  has  the  air  of  being  copied  from  the  first  of  Lord 
Macaulay's  History  of  England,  Mr.  Rhodes  says,  "  My  design 
is  to  write  the  history  of  the  United  States  from  the  Introduc- 
tion of  the  compromise  measure  of  1850  down  to  the  inauguration 
of  Grover  Cleveland,  thirty-five  years  later."  We  trust  that  the 
omen  is  not  bad  for  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  hope  he  will  not  be  offended 
if  we  encourage  him  by  pointing  out  that  he  has  undertaken 
much  the  less  vast  and  complicated  task.  Tart  of  the  readable- 
ness  of  his  work,  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  is  due  to  the  interest  of 
his  subject.  The  ten  years  which  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  were  filled  by  a  constitutional  conflict  of  a  not  un- 
attractive kind  carried  on  by  men  who,  if  they  were  not  great, 
had  at  least  character  and  faculty.  It  was  not  a  mere  fight  of 
adroit  machine  politicians  wrangling  for  the  control  of  the 
spigot  of  taxation.  During  this  period,  also,  two  widely  different 
types  of  polity  were  fighting  for  the  upper  hand,  and  the  result 
of  the  struggle  was  of  real  importance  to  the  world.  If  the 
South  had  succeeded  in  dominating  the  Union  or  in  establishing 
its  independence,  we  should  certainly  have  seen  something  we 
have  missed,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  something  would 
have  compelled  a  good  deal  of  attention. 

Mr.  Rhodes,  however,  does  not  owe  everything  to  his  subject. 
Though  we  cannot  say  that  he  writes  with  distinction,  his  style 
is  not  offensive.  Americanisms  must  be  taken  for  granted  ;  and, 
if  the  mere  English  reader  is  puzzled  to  know  what  is  meant 
when  he  is  told  that  a  Bill  "  was  overslaughed "  in  the  Senate, 
the  fault  is,  doubtless,  not  in  Mr.  Rhodes,  but  in  the  reader's 
ignorance ;  or,  perchance,  in  the  printer.  Mr.  Rhodes  has  the 
faculty  of  telling  a  story,  and  does  not  allow  himself  to  be 
smothered  by  unimportant  detail.  He  is  as  fair  as  any  man  need 
be  reasonably  expected  to  be.  Although  he  is  a  strong  Federal, 
and  detests  slavery,  there  is  no  mere  partisan  rancour  in  his 
narrative.  He  stands  the  test  which  is,  we  think,  the  right  one 
to  apply  to  the  impartiality  of  an  historian  tolerably  well.  It  is 
quite  possible  on  reading  Mr.  Rhodes  to  say — the  facts  were  as 
you  tell  them  ;  but  do  they  necessarily  mean  what  you  say  they 
do  ?  And  then,  taking  his  evidence,  it  is  quite  possible  to  put 
another  face  on  it  all,  without  finding  it  necessary  to  call  up 
facts  which  Mr.  Rhodes  has  suppressed.  In  other  words,  he  will 
deceive  nobody  who  thinks  for  himself,  and  that  is  all  we,  for 
our  own  part,  demand  of  any  historian  as  far  as  fairness  is  con- 
cerned. The  chapter  on  slavery,  allowing  for  the  point  of  view, 
need  offend  no  partisan  of  the  South.  Mr.  Rhodes  quotes  much 
from  Olmsted,  whom  he  compares — not  absurdly — to  Arthur 
Young ;  but  he  quotes  other  witnesses,  both  for  and  against.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  he  has  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  there 
was  evil  in  slavery  for  the  master  as  well  as  for  the  slave.  The 
condition  of  the  poor  whites  of  the  South,  who  owned  no  slaves 
themselves,  and  were  kept  idle  by  the  superstition  that  all 
manual  labour  for  pay  was  servile,  has  always  been  a  strong 
point  on  the  abolition  side.  Mr.  Rhodes  makes  no  excessive  use 
of  it.  We  know  it  would  be  useless  to  put  to  him  the  question 
whether,  given  the  presence  of  the  negroes  in  the  South,  and 
their  inevitable  relation  to  the  whites,  slavery  was  not  the  best 
possible  solution  of  a  bad  business.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  he  does  not  attempt  to  deny  that  emancipation  did  not 
settle  the  negro  difficulty  in  the  South,  but  only  altered  its 
character.  Mr.  Rhodes  asserts  that  the  position  is  not  so  bad  as 
it  was  while  slavery  lasted.  It  is,  perhaps,  early  to  speak  with 
so  much  decision. 

The  main  contention  of  the  historian  in  these  two  volumes  is 
that  the  slave-owners  provoked  the  attack  finally  made  upon 
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them.  He  traces  the  story  of  the  "  irrepressible  conflict,"  from 
the  Missouri  compromise  down  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  "  Slave  Power  "  was  not  content 
to  be  let  alone,  but  was  aggressively  resolved  to  extend  its 
borders  and  maintain  its  superiority  in  the  Union.  It  is  not 
difficult  for  him  to  make  out  a  case.  Beyond  doubt  the  Southerners 
were  aggressive  at  home,  and  would  willingly  have  led  the  Union 
into  a  forward  policy  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  number  of 
Slave  States  by  the  annexation  of  Cuba  and  Mexico.  If  the 
Confederacy  had  gained  its  independence,  this  would  have  been 
its  policy.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  belief  in  slavery  as  a  beneficent 
institution  was  the  growth  of  the  generation  or  so  immediately 
before  the  war.  One  of  the  most  significant  marks  of  this  was 
the  formation  in  the  South  of  a  very  outspoken  and  active  party 
in  favour  of  reopening  the  African  slave-trade.  There  is  a  large 
element  of  truth  in  Mr.  Rhodes's  contention  that  the  destruction 
of  the  Missouri  compromise  by  Mr.  Douglas's  Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill  was  to  some  extent  a  breach  of  faith  and  a  great  mistake 
politically.  It  frightened  the  North  and  West,  and  led  directly 
to  the  formation  of  the  Black  Republican  party  which  elected 
Mr.  Lincoln.  But,  after  all,  does  this  prove  more  than  that  the 
South  was  not  perfectly  wise  or  disinterested  ?  It  believed  in  its 
"peculiar  institution,"  and  wished  to  have  as  much  elbow-room  in 
territories  as  its  "  Free"  rivals.  To  Mr.  Rhodes,  who  holds  that 
slavery  was  absolutely,  and  not  only  relatively,  an  evil,  this  is,  of 
course,  no  excuse.  He  cannot  look  upon  the  struggle  purely  as  a 
conflict  of  types  and  interests.  His  estimates  of  men  are  gene- 
rally critical  and  sane.  We  could  wish  that  he  had  at  times  a 
keener  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  The  ranting,  fisticuffing,  and 
swagger  which  went  on  in  Congress  never  moves  him  to 
derision.  He  tells  the  story  of  the  absurd  fuss  made  about  the 
dresses  of  American  Ministers  abroad  without  a  smile,  and  does 
not  move  a  muscle  when  quoting  Buchanan's  exquisitely  absurd 
plea  for  wearing  a  sword  with  his  evening  dress  at  Court — that  it 
distinguished  him  from  the  upper  class  of  servants  of  the  Palace. 
If  Mr.  Rhodes  had  more  sense  of  humour,  he  would  have  done 
justice  to  the  masterly  conduct  of  Mr.  Soule"  (of  Louisiana), 
Minister  at  Madrid.  Mr.  Soule",  otherwise  a  foolish  person,  took 
the  Secretary  of  State's  directions  to  imitate  the  Republican 
simplicity  of  Benjamin  Franklin  literally.  He  had  a  dress  made 
in  imitation  of  Franklin's — to  wit,  a  black  velvet  coat  with  knee 
breeches  of  the  same  and  silk  stockings.  It  was  a  sufficient 
Court  dress,  but  no  man  could  say  that  it  was  not  "  the 
Republican  simplicity  of  Benjamin  Franklin." 

The  final  volume  of  Dr.  H.  von  Hoist's  Constitutional  and 
Political  History  of  the  United  States  covers  part  of  the  same 
ground  as  the  two  volumes  of  Mr.  Rhodes.  Being  a  German 
professor,  Herr  von  Hoist  is  naturally  the  more  extreme  of  the 
two.  He  is  far  more  firmly  convinced  that,  because  the  Southern 
planters  were  slaveholders  and  believers  in  slavery,  they  were  very 
wicked  men.  It  is  curious  to  note  the  difference  between  their  re- 
spective treatments  of  John  Brown.  Mr.  Rhodes  does  not  attempt 
to  deny  that  this  martyr,  who  excited  so  much  sympathy  in  the 
humane  breast  of  Mr.  Mill,  had  been  guilty  of  a  long  series  of 
cold-blooded  murders  in  Kansas.  Herr  von  Hoist  makes,  in  a 
note,  a  kind  of  whimpering  confession  that  this  may  be  true  ;  but 
hastens  to  add  that  it  only  increases  the  sternness  of  the  portrait 
which  must  be  drawn  of  this  exalted  enthusiast.  Herr  von 
Hoist  quite  crows  over  the  anger  which  Brown's  raid  on  Harper's 
Ferry  produced  in  Virginia.  He  considers  it  a  proof  of  the 
guilty  conscience  of  Virginia.  Herr  von  Hoist  has  nothing  but 
contempt  for  the  difficulties  of  Buchanan's  position  between  the 
election  of  Lincoln  and  the  end  of  his  own  term  as  President. 
He  also  shows  a  quite  German  professorial  incapacity  to  realize 
the  curious  constitutional  difficulty  in  which  Buchanan  found 
himself.  He  had  been  elected  as  a  Democrat — that  is  to  say,  as  the 
member  of  a  party  which  believed  in  States'  rights.  The  dissen- 
sions in  the  Democratic  party  gave  the  victory,  in  the  election  of 
i860,  to  the  Black  Republicans.  This,  however,  did  not  make  it 
incumbent  on  Buchanan  to  begin  acting  on  the  policy  of  his 
successor.  His  difficulties  were  increased  incalculably  by  the 
headloDg  action  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  other  Cotton  States. 
The  Secessionists  did  not  wish  for  a  compromise,  and  acted  at 
once.  Herr  von  Hoist  seems  to  think  that  Buchanan  should  also 
have  acted  at  once,  as  Jackson  did  in  the  nullification  dis- 
pute. But  the  circumstances  were  altogether  different.  Jackson, 
himself  a  Southern  man,  was  supported  by  the  bulk  of  the 
States,  and  South  Carolina  stood  alone.  That  was  not  the  case 
in  i860,  and  if  Buchanan  had  imitated  "  old  Hickory,"  he  would, 
in  all  probability,  only  have  precipitated  the  secession  of  Virginia 
and  the  Border  States.  His  efforts  to  bring  about  a  compromise 
were  feeble  enough  and  certain  to  fail,  because  they  were 
attempts  to  patch  up  a  peace  by  the  admission  of  direct  con- 
traries ;  but  they  wore  natural  in  a  man  of  his  principles  and 


training.    The  truth,  we  take  it,  is  that  the  time  had  come— 
it  has  come  in  the  history  of  all  nations — when  the  thing  had 
be  fought  out.    No  single  man  could  have  averted  the  confl 
A  President  of  the  United  States  had,  and  has,  no  physical  for 
at  hand  with  which  to  coerce  a  large  minority  of  the  Statt 
Buchanan  was  a  weak  man  ;  but,  if  he  had  been  a  strong  one, 
would,  to  begin  with,  probably  never  have  been  elected,  and  th 
he  might,  his  principles  being  what  they  were,  have  gone  res 
lutely  with  the  Southerners.    It  was  a  mere  accident  that 
Lincoln  turned  out  to  be  a  resolute  man  with  a  definite  aim, 
some  understanding  how  it  was  to  be  obtained.    The  mass 
those  who  voted  for  him  knew  nothing  about  him.    He  w 
selected  at  the  Republican  Convention  because  Seward  was  di 
trusted,  and  he  was  supposed  to  be  a  safe  nonentity.    The  be 
parts  of  Herr  von  Hoist's  volume  are  those  in  which  he  analy 
the  respective  delusions  of  the  North  and  South.    He  gives  ve 
good  reasons  for  believing  that  there  was  neither  foresight 
statesmanship  on  either  side.    The  South  believed  that  the  Nort 
could  not,  or  would  not,  coerce  it ;  that,  as  one  vulgar  ranter 
their  ranks  put  it,  "  Victoria's  crown  would  topple  off  her  head 
if  she  did  not  support  the  Secession  for  the  sake  of  cotton,  and  the 
the  Southerners  would  be  able  to  begin  extending  slavery  ove 
Mexico,  and  reopen  the  slave-trade.    The  North  was  convince 
the  South  was  only  bragging.    We  who  have  no  great  reverenc 
for  "  the  political  faculty  of  our  people,  sir,"  are  quite  disposed 
believe  that  the  brains  were  little  and  the  bombast  great  on  bot 
sides. 

The  three  handy  little  volumes  which  finish  Mr.  Adams's  His 
tory  of  the  United  States  during  the  Administrations  of  Jefferso 
and  Madison  deal  mainly  with  the  war  of  1812.  As  we  hav( 
had  occasion  to  say  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Adams's  previous  volum 
he  is  rational,  careful,  and  unimportant.  We  mean,  of  cour 
unimportant  to  us.  To  Americans  it  may  be  different,  thoug 
even  to  them  we  should  think  that  nine  mortal  volumes  on  local 
transactions  which  happened  to  be  going  on  while  the  Napoleomt 
wars  were  in  progress  must  seem  a  little  excessive.  As  for  th( 
war  of  1812,  apart  from  the  few  frigate  actions,  which,  as  Mr: 
Gladstone  might  say,  had  such  a  wholesome  effect  on  our 
arrogance,  it  is  mere  boredom.  Sporadic  expeditions  conducted 
on  both  sides  by  incompetent  leaders  and  undisciplined  men,( 
failures  to  attack  or  to  follow  up  success,  make  it  up  from  first 
to  last,  with  here  and  there  a  pure  muddle,  like  the  attack  on- 
New  Orleans.  Neither  side  had  much  call  to  crow,  and,  to  do 
Mr.  Adams  justice,  he  does  not  always  crow.  He  is  even  rather 
unduly  severe  on  the  bungling  and  self-seeking  of  American 
military  leaders.  They  had  little  experience,  and  no  pro- 
perly organized  force  to  lead,  nor  can  we  see  that  they 
were  glaringly  inferior  to  the  English  officers  opposed  to  them.  I 
It  is  rather  wholesome  to  note  how  bad  our  military  management 
was  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  not  there.  Pakenham 
himself,  who  wa3  killed  in  New  Orleans,  though  as  brave  a  man 
as  ever  lived,  was  manifestly  not  much  better  than  a  cocked-hat 
on  a  pole  when  it  came  to  generalship.  The  naval  side  of  the  war 
is  more  interesting,  and  we  do  not  blame  Mr.  Adams  for  being 
more  than  a  little  cock-a-whoop  about  it.  The  successes  of  the 
American  frigates  were  fairly  earned  by  good  preparation  and 
good  management.  The  privateers  were  smart,  and  did  about  as  well 
as  the  French  in  the  early  years  of  the  war.  If  Mr.  Adams  makes 
a  great  pother  over  the  success  of  an  American  privateer  in  beat- 
ing off,  with  a  great  deal  of  help  from  the  shore,  a  boat  attack  at 
Fayal — no  superhuman  feat — we  must  remember  that  a  man  can 
but  make  the  most  of  what  he  has.  Mr.  Adams  is  sane  enough 
about  the  Chesapeake  and  Shannon.  He  says,  by  the  way,  that 
Lawrence  thought  cowardice  was  a  feature  of  the  English  navy. 
This  is  surely  unjust  to  Lawrence,  who  cannot  really  have  been 
such  a  fool.  When  Mr.  Adams  talks  of  the  recognized  superio- 
rity of  the  Americans  in  the  intellectual  parts  of  war,  and  says 
that  all  England  trembled  because  their  privateers  picked  up 
prizes  in  the  Channel  as  the  French  had  done  all  along,  we  can 
afford  to  laugh. 


NEW  PRINT. 

WE  have  received  from  Messrs.  Frost  &  Reed,  of  Bristol,  a 
large  etching  by  Mr.  Charles  Bird  of  the  interior  of  the 
Chapel  of  Henry  VII.  The  subject  is  a  difficult  one,  the  infinity 
of  detail  tending  to  interfere  with  all  effects  of  breadth,  and  to 
break  up  the  light  and  shade  into  spots.  Mr.  Bird,  however, 
has  not  shirked  these  difficulties,  but  gives  us  banners  and  carved 
stalls,  and  stained-glass  windows,  with  the  utmost  fidelity.  The 
result  is  unexpectedly  satisfactory.  Taking  one  of  the  banners 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath  for  his  highest  light,  he  has  contrived 
to  put  everything  else  into  its  proper  place,  and  to  avoid  any 
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rant  of  breadth.  The  way  in  which  the  light  catches  the  tracery 
if  the  roof,  or  shines  from  the  dim  windows,  is  very  charming, 
'he  view  shows  the  north  side  of  the  chapel,  with  a  little  of  the 
;ast  end,  and  about  half  the  chantry-screen  of  the  tomb  of 
ienry  VII.  Figures  are  judiciously  introduced,  that  of  a  young 
ady  with  a  book  in  her  hand  in  the  foreground  being  very 
(leasing,  but  somewhat  marred  by  an  absurd  young  man  imme- 
liately  behind,  in  a  grey  shooting-jacket  and  black  trousers, 
vho  is  apparently  criticizing  the  carving  of  the  stalls.  The 
irint  is  of  large  size,  two  feet  high  at  least,  but  the  impression 
efore  us  is  very  even. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

T1HE  Duke  d'Harcourt's  book  on  Egypt  (i)  is,  in  the  main,  a 
cool  and  dispassionate  discussion  of  Egyptian  history,  ethno- 
ogy,  climate,  manners,  and  what  not,  its  abstention  from 
'  burning  "  subjects  being  emphasized  by  a  prefatory  declaration 
hat  the  author  has  not  been  in  Egypt  since  1889.  He  would, 
lowever,  have  been  more  than  human,  or  less  than  human,  had 
le  said  nothing  about  the  present  state  of  things  :  and  there  is  an 
;pilogue  which  deals  with  the  presence  of  perfidious  Albion.  It 
s  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  Duke  does  not  himself  take  the 
)erfidious- Albion  view.  Although  even  he  has  not  entirely  been 
ible  to  clear  his  mind  of  the  idea  that  "  Nick  Machiavel  had  ne'er 
t  trick  "  to  come  up  to  those  of  Englishmen,  his  account  of  the 
■teps  by  which  England  was  practically  forced  into  action  eleven 
rears  ago  is  perfectly  accurate  and  fair,  and  he  does  full  justice 
0  the  advantages  which  Egypt  has  gained  from  our  rule, 
'erhaps  his  remarks  are  most  interesting  on  a  point  which 
t  the  present  moment  has  an  almost  painful  interest  to  an 
Englishman.  Himself  a  deputy,  the  Duke  says  that  he  never 
:ould  succeed  in  awaking  in  his  constituents  at  Falaise  the  very 
mallest  interest  in  any  point  of  foreign  policy.  And  when  he 
uggests  (not,  we  fancy,  in  quite  the  same  sense  as  we  natu- 
rally read  it)  that  perhaps  a  time  will  come  when  France  and 
England  will  change  places  in  this  respect,  we  must  confess  that 
le  makes  us  a  little  uncomfortable.  Few  English  "  deputies,"  we 
ire  afraid,  have  found  much  greater  eagerness  on  this  side  the 
Channel  than  the  Duke  found  on  that ;  and  if  the  policy  of  Eng- 
and  has  on  some  (not,  alas !  on  all)  occasions  been  directed  more 
wisely,  it  has  been  due  to  good  luck,  to  the  practical  exemption  of 
India  from  Parliamentary  control,  to  traditions  of  empire  in  the 
lpper  classes,  and  so  forth.  Heaven  knows  that,  if  Gladstonian 
virepullers  had  their  way,  the  present  electorate  would  be  a  weak 
lefence  against  an  external  policy  even  more  pusillanimous  than 
;hat  of  France  at  her  very  worst  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

There  is  always  merit  in  M.  Gennevraye's  books,  and  there  is 
it  least  as  much  in  Tintin  (2)  as  in  any  of  them.  But  the 
author  has  not  quite  risen  to  the  possible  height  of  his  situation, 
which  is,  if  a  little  risky,  a  very  good  one.  A  rather  feather- 
headed  hussar,  Jacques  Marquis  de  Cruzelles,  has  been  on  the 
rery  best  of  terms  with  a  Provencal  damsel  of  more  beauty, 
iccomplishment,  and  amiability  than  technical  virtue.  He  is 
summoned  away  to  the  usual  marriage  of  convenience,  and  is 
lucky  enough  to  fall  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  his  wife. 
After  about  two  years  he  hears  that  his  father-in-law  has  married 
igain  ;  and,  on  visiting  him,  Jacques  discovers  to  his  stupefaction 
that  Paula  de  Maubuisson,  a  lady  of  great  beauty,  of  elegant,  if 
aot  entirely  conventional  address,  of  modest  air,  and  even  of 
much  apparent  affection  for  her  husband,  is  none  other  than 
Z61ie  Pastor,  otherwise  Tintin,  his  old  comrade  and  something 
more.  He  has  no  relapse  into  temptation,  but  (if  you  please)  is 
violently  indignant  at  the  intrusion  of  such  a  person  into  the 
society  of  his  wife,  his  child,  his  father-in-law,  and  himself.  He 
makes  no  actual  scandal,  however,  and  the  piece  ends  somewhat  in- 
conclusively, the  author  having  apparently  shirked  or  failed  in  the 
attempt  to  bring  out  the  various  tragic  and  comic,  passionate  and 
farcical,  possibilities.  But  Tintin  herself  is  pathetic,  if  incom- 
plete, and  Jacques's  naive  and  naked  selfishness  is  certainly  not 
unnatural. 

Although  there  is  some  faculty  in  IS  Atelier  Chantorel  (3),  we 
are  bound  to  say  that  we  cannot  quite  see  a  sufficient  reason  for 
its  existence.  It  is  one  of  the  not  inconsiderable  herd  of  fol- 
lowers of  Jacques  Vingtras  more  immediately,  and  of  Murger 
further  back,  depicting  (in  this  case  with  special  reference  to 
architecture)  the  struggle  of  the  buveur  d"eau  student  who  has  no 
means,  no  absolutely  commanding  talent,  and  bad  luck,  amid  a 
crowd  of  luckier,  cleverer,  richer,  and  less  conscientious  com- 
petitors. It  comes  to  no  particular  end,  for  we  leave  Dorsner 
neither  dead  nor  on  the  pavement,  but  only  drudging  as  "  man 

(1)  L'Egypte  et  les  Egyptiens.    Par  le  Due  d'Harcourt.    Paris  :  Plon. 

(2)  Tintin.   Par  A.  Gennevraye.    Paris  :  Calmann  Le'vy. 

(3)  E1  Atelier  Chantorel.    Par  Frantz  Jourdain.    Paris :  Charpentier. 


of  pain"  to  an  unscrupulous  contractor.  It  cannot  be  said  to 
possess  any  artistic  unity,  and  the  separate  scenes,  though  often 
lifelike  enough,  seldom  reach  the  first  vividness. 

M.  Guesviller  has  attacked  a  not  wholly  dissimilar  theme  in  En 
musique  (4),  though  his  treatment  is  very  different  and  he  has  a 
kind  of  "  happy  ending."  Francis  Rozaven,  after  a  course  of  that 
very  uncomfortable  and  unlucrative  private  tuition  which  is  called 
in  French  "  running  the  seal,"  is  lucky  enough  to  get  a  country 
organistship  which  will  keep  him,  and  (with  some  small  hin- 
drances) give  him  opportunity  to  cultivate  his  art.  Unfortunately 
Ilenriane  Puget-Norville,  daughter  of  the  great  man  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, a  young  lady  of  more  passions  than  principles,  casts  a 
favourable  eye  on  him,  and,  after  a  short  period  of  tumultuous 
bliss,  tribulation  follows.  Rozaven,  however,  escapes  pretty  well, 
and  we  leave  him  in  his  old  position,  with  the  not  excessively 
heavy  burden  of  a  pretty,  modest,  and  amiable  country  wife, 
instead  of  the  enchantress  Henriane. 

M.  de  la  Bretonniere's  stories  (5)  are  carefully,  but  a  little  too 
elaborately,  written ;  and  they  do  not  always  come  to  the  point 
as  distinctly  as  they  should.  Dernier  voyage — the  loDgest — is  a 
special  example  of  this.  On  L'efort  (6)  a  jest  too  obvious  to  make 
and  too  tempting  to  avoid  wholly  occurs.  M.  Be"renger  has  a 
preface  about  an  "  irresistible  agent  de  mort  psychique,"  and  "  la 
critique  kantienne,"  and  Schopenhauer  the  inevitable,  and  so 
forth.  Alas  !  this  way  comes  no  good.  The  two  volumes  of  the 
new  "  Bibliotheque  des  romans  historiques  "  (7,  8)  are  creditable 
work,  but  their  authors  have  not  the  secret  of  Scott  or  Dumas, 
or  even  that  of  James  or  Achard.  Nor  can  the  last  two  books 
on  our  list  (9,  10),  both  by  authors  who  have  done  good  work,  and 
both  dealing  with  "occult  subjects,"  be  pronounced  worthy  either 
of  subject  or  author. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THE  essay  with  which  Mr.  Bailey  Saunders  introduces  his 
excellent  translation  of  Goethe's  Maxims  and  Reflections 
(Macmillan  &  Co.)  suggests  to  us  that  the  attempt  to  define  and 
classify  all  the  kinds  of  aphorism  might  prove  in  capable  hands  a 
not  unprofitable  critical  exercise.  In  English  literature  the 
variety  in  this  species  of  writing  is  remarkable.  Almost  every 
writer  of  importance  has  something  to  offer  in  the  way  of 
apophthegm,  or  pure  aphorism,  or  of  reflections,  pensees,  observa- 
tions, or  "  discoveries,"  to  use  Ben  Jonson's  expressive  term. 
Goethe,  by  the  way,  was  a  discoverer.  "What  we  call  dis- 
covery," he  remarks,  "  is  the  serious  exercise  and  activity  of  an 
original  feeling  for  truth.  It  is  a  synthesis  of  world  and  mind, 
giving  the  most  blessed  assurance  of  the  eternal  harmony  of 
things."  Interesting,  indeed,  would  be  the  classification  of  this 
description  of  writing  with  all  its  qualities  of  style  and  fine 
gradations  of  expression,  deep  or  weighty,  or  brilliant  or  speci- 
ous. It  would  embrace  almost  infinite  degrees  of  truth  reflected 
in  a  many- facetted  mirror,  and  the  more  laboured  work  of  tie 
maxim-maker  with  his  solemn  adagio  compositions,  elaborate 
variations  on  the  adage,  or  some  other  form  of  ancient  wisdom. 
It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  more  showy  and  popular  art  of  the 
maxim-monger  to  reflections  such  as  Goethe's,  which  are  of 
general  application  and  mostly  composed,  not  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  contemporaries,  but  food  for  all  time.  In  all  the 
material  so  ingeniously  worked  into  Wilhelm  Meister  with 
Eckermann's  assistance,  years  after  the  publication  of  that  work, 
there  are  very  few  philosophic  utterances  that  are  pure  maxims. 
Yet  in  them  we  have  a  concentration  of  the  wisdom  of  Goethe's 
teaching.  They  have  for  the  most  part  a  practical  bearing  on 
life  and  morals,  since,  as  Mr.  Saunders  well  observes,  Goethe 
was  frankly  didactic,  and  the  element  of  moral  teaching  in  his 
writings  is  a  vital  element  in  his  conception  of  the  poet's  func- 
tions. Sanity  and  depth  distinguish  these  observations  in  life 
and  conduct.  They  are  not  of  that  glittering  kind  of  aphoristic 
writing  which  allures  by  mere  cleverness,  and  is  found  not  to 
stand  the  test  of  reason  or  experience.  Now  and  again,  it  is  true, 
we  note  a  saying  that  is  somewhat  dark,  and  when  examined 
proves  to  be  trite  or  obvious  ;  yet  the  sacrifice  of  truth  to  effect, 
which  Mr.  Saunders  calls  "  the  besetting  sin  "  of  writers  of  con- 
densed observations,  is  not  to  be  charged  against  Goethe.  There 
may  be  found,  we  think,  in  the  epigrams  written  in  conjunction 
with  Schiller  a  nearer  approach  to  the  style  of  the  mere  maxini- 

(4)  En  musique.    Par  Gustave  Guesviller.    Paris:  Calmann  Le'vy. 

(5)  Contes  d  mademoiselle.  Par  Jean  de  la  Bretonnifcre.  Paris : 
Firmin-Didot. 

(6)  L'effort.    Par  H.  Be'renger.    Paris :  Colin. 

(7)  Ximenes.    Par  J.  Bertheroy.    Paris  :  Colin. 

(8)  Minine  et  Pojarshi.    Par  A.  Badin.    Paris  :  Colin. 

(9)  L'apparition.    Par  A.  Matthey.    Paris  :  Cliarpentier-Fasquelle. 

(10)  Medjour.    Par  Charles  Gnmdmougin.    Paris  :  Chamuel. 
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■writer.  The  selection  Mr.  Saunders  gives  is  not  only  irreproach- 
able, but  it  was  ordered  in  interesting  circumstances,  the  reflec- 
tions on  art  being  chosen  by  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  and  those  on 
science  by  Mr.  Huxley. 

Lady  "Wilde's  Social  Studies  (Ward  &  Downey)  deals  with  a 
large  number  of  topics  in  a  bright,  discursive,  and  often  pleasantly 
suggestive  style.  They  range  from  the  "  Bondage  of  Woman  "— 
that  perennial  source— to  such  attractive  matters  as  "  The  Poet  as 
Teacher  "  and  "  Social  Graces,"  "  The  Destiny  of  Humanity  "  and 
"Suitability  of  Dress."  Under  the  pen  of  the  accomplished 
writer  the  theme  is  made  to  flow,  if  not  invariably  to  grow,  and 
results  in  much  that  is  easy  reading  and  agreeable.  Fluencv,  we 
may  note,  sometimes  is  a  little  too  free  from  care,  as  in  the  enter- 
taining paper  on  "American  Women,"  where  the  amenities  of 
style  shown  in  the  popular  literature  of  America  are  set  forth 
with  much  point  and  liveliness.  "It  seems,"  we  read,  "as  if  a 
people  that  have  (sic)  learned  to  fight  for  liberty  still  need  blood, 
and  must  have  the  arena  and  the  amphitheatre,  the  fierce  lions  of 
the  Press,  and  the  victims  who  are  interviewed  and  slain."  With 
Lady  Wilde's  protest,  in  "  The  Poet  as  Teacher,"  against  a  certain 
inane  and  fatuous  "poetry  book"  authorized  by  the  Education 
Commissioners  in  Ireland  for  Irish  schools  we  are  sincerely  sympa- 
thetic. Her  sarcastic  comments  on  this  unhappy  "  selection  "  of 
poetry  are  as  well  deserved  as  they  are  amusing.  "  One  ode  sir  " 
as  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  "  is  well  enough,  but  half-a-dozen  of 
them  together  makes  one  very  sick."  The  Irish  youth  may  well 
feel  very  sick  with  "an  animal  series"  of  poems  "so  long  that  it 
seems  a  rhymed  bill-of-lading  from  the  Ark,"  and  a  vegetable 
series,  and  a  fish  series,  and  a  great  number  of  poems  to  cuckoos, 
all  of  them,  apparently,  by  Wiffen.  We  would  console  Lady 
Wilde  somewhat  by  the  assurance  that  English  children  are  com- 
pelled to  sufl'er  poetry-books  that  are  quite  as  tasteless  and  ill- 
compiled. 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Grey's  Lloyd's ;  Yesterday  and  To-day  CHaddon 
&  Co..)  is  a  capital  book,  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Almond 
which  treats  of  an  institution  whose  history  is  compact  of  much 
that  is  stirring  and  romantic.  Mr.  Grey's  narrative  comprises  the 
history  of  Lloyd's  from  the  establishment  of  Edward  Lloyd's  first 
coffee-house  in  Thames  Street,  in  1688  or  thereabouts,  through  all 
its  migrations  and  phases  of  fortune  to  the  constitution  of  the 
"  Room  "  at  the  present  day.  Strange  stories  does  Mr.  Grey  tell 
of  the  mysteries  of  underwriting,  of  curious  and  almost  incredible 
policies,  and  of  extraordinary  insurance  frauds.  The  origin  of 
the  lifeboat  service  and  the  foundation  of  the  Patriotic  Fund  are 
among  the  more  august  memories  of  Lloyd's  of  which  Mr.  Grey 
writes  with  pardonable  exaltation.  The  wreck  of  the  Zutine  and 
the  story  of  its  prolonged  salvage— there  was  a  treasure  of  over 
one  million  sterling  in  the  vessel— which  lasted  more  than  half 
a  century,  suggest  first-class  material  for  the  romancer.  If  the 
original  treasure,  however,  was  what  is  stated,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  there  should  still  remain,  as  Mr.  Grey  says, 
"  upwards  of  a  million "  in  the  old  hulk  or  in  the  sands  of  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  where  she  was  wrecked  in  1799.  Something  like 
100,000/.  appears  to  have  been  saved  at  various  times,  from  which 
it  is  clear  the  ship  contained  much  more  than  a  million  in  specie. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  here  is  a  pretty  subject  for  Mr.  Stevenson^ 
and  a  more  promising  object  than  most  seekers  of  treasure  have 
enjoyed. 

What  the  late  General  B.  F.  Butler  thought  of  General  W.  F. 
Smith  was  brought  to  light  in  a  volume  which  General  Butler 
published  in  advance  of  the  official  "Records"  of  the  War  of 
Secession ;  and  now,  in  Chattanooga  to  Petersburg  (Boston  : 
Houghton  &  Co.),  General  Smith  gives  his  impressions  of  General 
Butler,  based  on  the  same  Government  records  and  "Butler's 
Book."  Time  was— in  1864,  to  be  exact— when  Butler  described 
his  fellow-officer  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  in  a  friendly  letter, 
as  "  an  honest  and  reliable  gentleman,  with  the  same  faults  of 
temper  I  myself  have."  We  do  not  know  how  General  Smith 
valued  this  testimony  at  the  time,  if  indeed  he  knew  of  it.  In 
the  present  volume  he  deals  with  Butler  precisely  as  was  to  be 
expected  after  the  treatment  he  had  received  at  his  hands  in 
"  Butler's  Book."  That  work  of  the  "  hero  "  of  New  Orleans  was 
decidedly  of  the  kind  that  provokes  a  reply,  and  General  Smith 
waited,  properly  enough,  until  the  publication  of  the  official 
"  Records"  before  he  published  his  account  of  how  he  came  to  be 
relieved  from  duty  by  General  Grant  at  the  very  moment  he  had 
Kauicd  I  lie  approval  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  for  his  successful 
conduct  of  the  operations  on  the  James  River  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer  of  1864.  His  book  is  crammed  with  letters  and 
dispatches,  and  complicated  with  appendixes  and  correspondence, 
some  of  which  (No.  1,  for  example)  are  of  an  extraordinary 
Character.  It  throws  light  on  the  evils  produced  by  politics  in 
i'ti  army,  and  suggests  an  interesting  explanation  of  Butler's  in- 
fluence over  Grant,  who,  after  issuing  a  general  order  removing 


Butler  from  the  field  to  Fort  Munroe,  was  induced,  at  a  si. 
meeting,  to  rescind  the  order  and  reinstate  that  incompe 
braggart  in  his  command. 

Great  Characters  in  Fiction,  edited  by  M.  E.  Town*,™ 
(Wells  Gardner  &  Co.),  is  a  volume  of  sketches,  descripti 
rather  than  critical  or  analytical,  by  Mrs.  Mercier,  Miss  Yoni 
and  other  ladies  of  approved  skill  in  the  art  of  fiction.  The 
papers  on  some  of  the  heroes  or  heroines  of  Dickens,  Thackera 
Scott,  Jane  Austen,  Charlotte  Bronte,  and  other  writers,  are  t( 
slight  and  brief  to  be  in  any  true  sense  expository  of  the  varioi 
qualities  of  greatness  the  subjects  suggest.  But  they  show  son 
insight  and  considerable  appreciation. 

Mr.  James  Cleland  Hamilton,  in  The  Georgian  Bay  (Toronto 
Bain;  London  :  Marlborough  &  Co.),  has  compiled  an  extreme 
interesting  description  of  the  charming  country  bordering  on  tl 
inland  sea  of  Ontario  Province,  known  as  the  Georgian  Ba 
which  is  formed  by  the  island  of  Great  Manitoulin  and  tl 
peninsula  of  Shaugeen.  Exploring  the  coasts  and  sailing  ft 
bay  one  midsummer,  Mr.  Hamilton  enjoyed  a  delightful  tim 
He  collected  much  information  with  regard  to  Indian  lore  ai 
the  zoology  of  the  district.  Altogether  his  book,  with  an  exec 
lent  map  and  illustrations,  is  at  once  a  capital  handbook  f 
travellers  and  good  reading  for  all. 

The  Royal  wedding  has  inspired  various  bards,  of  whom  M 
Eric  Mackay—  The  Royal  Marriage  Ode  (Lamley  &  Co.)— is  ni 
the  least  fervid.  His  ode  is  a  spirited  production  and  skilful 
modulated. 

Selections  from  the  Verse  of  Augusta  Webster  (Macmillan 
Co.)  is  an  exemplary  little  volume,  both  as  to  what  it  contain 
which  is  well  chosen  and  representative  of  the  whole  range 
Mrs.  Webster's  poetry,  and  as  to  the  arrangement  of  what 
selected.  We  miss  nothing,  in  fact,  that  we  should  not  inclur 
were  we  to  undertake  the  pleasant  office  of  selector.  From  M^ 
Webster's  earliest  venture,  put  forth  as  the  work  of  "  Ceu 
Home"  in  i860,  one  graceful  song  is  given,  and  one  examp] 
from  each  of  the  two  succeeding  volumes,  the  second  of  whichi 
the  impressive  monologue  "With  the  Dead,"  from  Dramab 
Studies,  where  the  dramatic  faculty  developed  in  after  years 
clearly  perceptible.  From  Portraits,  of  which  Messrs.  Macmills 
have  just  issued  a  third  edition,  the  admirable  "  Circe  "  and  "£ 
Alexius"  are,  with  others,  rightly  chosen,  and  we  note  wij 
satisfaction  that  charming  version  from  the  French,  the  Chine! 
story  «  Yu-Pe-ya's  Lute,"  and  some  of  the  "  English  stornell' 
now  more  accurately  styled  "  rispetti,"  from  a  later  volume. 

The  Monastery,  which  some  consider  the  feeblest  of  Scotfci 
romances,  forms  this  month's  issue  of  Mr.  Nimmo's  "  Borde: 
edition  of  the  Waverleys.  Mr.  Lang  is  scarcely  so  happy 
apologetics  as  he  is  wont  to  be  when  he  cites  the  "  Undine  " 
Fouque"  as  related,  in  any  sense,  to  the  "  White  Lady,"  or  whe 
he  observes  that  Scott,  at  least,  avoided  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  fault,  an 
did  not  attempt  to  explain  her  away.  Undine  is  true  to  h( 
elemental  origin,  and  in  her  relations  to  mortals  does  not  traj 
scend  her  sphere.  The  «  White  Lady"  fails  in  both  respects,  an 
is  of  the  earth,  earthy.  She  is,  as  Mr.  Lang  remarks,  much  tc 
"familiar."  As  to  explaining  away — the  process  might  hai 
justified  her.  At  her  first  appearance  to  the  loutish  Halbert- 
in  itself  a  most  unromantic  circumstance— the  explanation  suf 
gested  to  most  readers  is  that  she  may  be  some  young  woma 
masquerading  as  the  family  spirit.  Substantially  is  she  repr 
sented  by  Mr.  Gordon  Browne,  on  her  second  visit  to  Halber 
with  nothing  diaphanous  about  her  but  her  garment. 

Mr.  Gordon  Browne  is  also  the  illustrator  of  the  July  volun 
—Ivanhoe  (A.  &  C.   Black)— of  the  "  Dry  burgh  "  edition 
Scott's  novels,  for  which  he  has  drawn  some  spirited  designs. 

Among  other  new  editions  we  have  the  Third  Book  of  Florio 
translation  of  Montaigne's  Essays  (Nutt),  with  introduction  I 
Mr.  George  Saintsbury ;  F.  D.  Maurice's  lectures,  Social  Moralit 
(Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  a  cheap  edition  of  The  Atlantic  Ferry,  b 
Arthur  J.  Maginnis  (Whittaker  &  Co.),  an  excellent  record 
steamship  history,  with  interesting  illustrations;  Theologic 
Germanica,  translated  from  the  German  by  Susannah  Winl 
worth  (Macmillan  &  Co.);  The  Master  Builder,  by  Henri 
Ibsen,  translated  by  Edmund  Gosse  and  William  Arche 
(Heinemann)  ;  The  Trumpet-Major,  by  Thomas  Hardy  (Samps 
Low  &  Co.),  cheap  edition ;  Mrs.  Keith's  Crime,  by  Mrs.  W 
Clifford  (Fisher  Unwin) ;  Idylls  of  the  Queen,  by  W.  A.  Gibb 
"  Wedding-Day  edition  "  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.) ;  'Love  Lettt  r» 
a  Violinist,  by  Eric  Mackay  (Scott);  Thackeray's  Pendenn 
(Dicks),  a  sixpenny  edition  in  clear  type  and  with  the  author 
illustrations;  Mr.  Percy  Lindley's  Walks  in  the  Arde?i?ies,  ne' 
edition,  with  illustrations  by  J.  F.  Weedon,  a  capital  pock 
guide;  mid  the  ninth  revised  edition  of  Mr.  Alfred  Chapman 
handbook,  Income-Tax,  and  How  to  Get  it  Befimded  (Elffhigkai 
Wilson  &  Co.) 
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We  hare  also  received  Field  Artillery  Fire,  by  Captain  W.  L. 
White,  R.A.  (Woolwich  :  Royal  Artillery  Institute) ;  the  second 
edition  of  Dean  Byrne's  Origin  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Gothic 
Roots  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.) ;  On  the  Chemistry 
if  the  Blood,  with  other  Scientific  Papers,  by  the  late  L.  C. 
Wooldridge,  M.D.,  arranged  by  Messrs.  Victor  Horsley  and 
Ernest  Starling,  M.D.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.)  ; 
Essays  on  Rural  Hygiene,  by  G.  Vivian  Poore,  M.D.  (Longmans  & 
Do.) ;  The  Indian  Penal  Code,  i860,  with  notes,  analyses,  and  com- 
uentaries  by  Richard  A.  Nelson  (Madras:  Srinivasa,  Varadachari, 
t  Co.) ;  The  Library,  Vol.  IV.,  edited  by  T.  Y.  W.  Mac  Alister,  F.S.A. 
Simplrin  &  Co.),  a  Magazine  of  Bibliography  and  Literature; 
he  fourth  volume  (1881—1889)  of  the  Index  to  the  English 
Catalogue  of  Books,  compiled  on  the  plan  of  the  late  Sampson 
Low  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.) ;  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Philo- 
logy, Vol.  IV.  (Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.) ;  Work  and  Overwork  in 
Relation  to  Health  in  Schools,  by  Clement  Dukes,  M.D.  (Percival 
&  Co.)  ;  Form  and  Design  in  Music,  by  H.  II.  Statham  (Chapman 
&  Hall),  a  treatise  originally  the  opening  chapter  of  the  author's 
Thoughts  on  Music  and  Musicians  ;  Latin  Historical  Inscriptions, 
yy  G.  McN.  Rushforth,  M.A.,  in  illustration  of  the  early  Empire 
Oxford :  at  the  Clarendon  Press) ;  A  Biographical  Lidex  to 
British  and  Irish  Botanists,  compiled  by  Messrs.  James  Britten 
ind  G.  S.  Boulger  (West,  Newman,  &  Co.) ;  A  Study  of  the 
Works  of  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson,  by  Edward  Campbell  Tainsh, 
aew  edition,  completed  and  largely  rewritten  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ; 
Chapters  on  Alliterative  Verse,  by  John  Lawrence  (Frowde)  ; 
Selections  from  the  Poems  of  Walter  C.  Smith  (Glasgow : 
Maclehose  &  Sons)  ;  Sweet  First  Fruits,  a  tale  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  translated  from  the  Arabic  by  Sir  William 
Muir  (Religious  Tract  Society)  ;  The  Law  of  Cremation, 
yy  Aubrey  Richardson  (Reeves  &  Turner)  ;  Ulster  in  '98, 
yy  Robert  M.  Young,  comprising  episodes  and  anecdotes 
Marcus  Ward  &  Co.)  ;  Special  Assessments,  a  study  in  municipal 
inance,  by  Victor  Rosewater  (New  York :  Columbia  College) ; 
Macaulay's  Lord  Clive,  with  notes  and  introduction  by  K. 
Deighton  (Macmillan  &  Co.);  The  Golfing  Annual,  1892-93, 
edited  by  David  Scott  Duncan  (Horace  Cox) ;  He  Fidiculis 
Bibliugraphia,  by  Edward  Heron-Allen,  Part  V.  (Griffith,  Farran, 
fe  Co.) ;  Storehouse  of  General  Information,  Part  XXX.  (Cassell 
fe  Co.) ;  The  Caxton  Head  Catalogue  (J.  &  M.  L.  Tregaskis)  of 
Dooks  and  MSS.,  illustrated  ;  The  Knight  Errant,  a  review  of  the 
Liberal  Arts,  illustrated  (Boston  :  Elzevir  Press) ;  and  Concise 
Directions  in  the  Art  of  Water-Colour  Drawing,  by  H.  Legendre 
Bristol :  Arrowsmith),  a  guide  for  beginners. 


(We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
|  cations;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
I  stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
I   MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Satttedat  Review  should  be 
?   addressed  to  Messrs.  R.  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street, 

or  to  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Steeet,  Strand,  London. 

A  printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T.YCEUM. — Mr.  HENRY  IRVING,  Lessee  and  Manager. 

£-*  BECKET,  To-night  (Saturday),  at  8.20.  The  LAST  NIGHT  of  the  SEASON. 
*>s-Omce  (Mr.  J.  Hurst)  open  10  to  5.  Seats  also  booked  by  letter  or  telegram.— LYCEUM. 

ERARD  PIANOS. 

As  Used  in  the  Royal  Palaces. 

May  be  obtained  on  ordinary  Hire,  or  purchased  on  the  one,  two,  or  three  years' 
Hire  Purchase  system.   New  Catalogues  and  Price  Lists  free  on  application. 

S.  &  P.  ERARD, 

ROYAL  PIANOFORTE  MAKERS,  18  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W. 
Telegraphic  Address  :  Keynote,  London.   Telephone  No.  3564. 


HOTELS. 

JLFRACOMBE.  —  ILFRACOM  BE  HOTEL. 

.  Unrivalled  Sea  Frontage  and  open  Surroundings.  Eight  Lawn  Tennis  Courts.  Large 
Swimming  Bath.  New  Lounge  Hall.   250  Rooms,    lariff  of  Manager. 

BRIGHTON.  —  BEDFORD    HOTEL.      Old  Established. 

fi.„  „  Unequa!led  '?r  "ituatipn.  Opposite  West  Pier.  Spacious  Coffee  and  Reading  Rooms. 
Hea-waterscrvnie.  Unequalled  Cuisine.  Excellent  wines.  Moderate  tariff.  Electric  Light 
\n  all  rooms.  GE0_  HECKFORD.  Manager. 


TO   INVALIDS.— A  LIST  of  MEDICAL    MEN  in  all 

term.  SM'  w!',lin|f™t0  ,r«c.eiv«  RESIDENT  PATIENTS,  giving  full  particulars  and 
9  EJScartcr  Pliici.  Strand,  wlc.  A8ylum6'  ^-Address,  Mr.  O.  B.  STOCKEB, 
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OFFIC 


ESTABLISHED  1810. 


"  An  aggregate  return  will  thus  be  made  to 

Participating  Policyholders  of  an  amount  actually 

in  excess  of  all  loadings  charged  in  the  prem.iums 

for  expenses,  profits  and  contingencies." 

Vide  Press. 

The  proof  of  this  statement  will  be  supplied  on  application  to 
the  Actuary. 

LARGE    CASH  BONUSES 

IMPROVED  BUSINESS  FACILITIES 

AND 

IMMEDIATE  SETTLEMENT  OF  CLAIMS. 

Apply  also  for  the  NEW  PROSPECTUS  for  the  current  year, 
and  for  Proposal  Forms  and  Information  as  to  all  classes  of 
Assurance  to 

HARRIS  C.  L.  SAUNDERS, 

General  Manager. 

63  TI1READNEEDLE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


SHIPPING. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

LEAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE   FRIDAY  for 
the  above  Colonies,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and 
COLOMBO. 

u~„~„„~.       !   F.  GREEN  &  CO.  i  1  Head  Offices : 

Manage™....  \   ANDERSON,  ANDERSON,  *  CO.      /    Fenchuroh  Avenue,  London. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to  the  Branch  Office* 
16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

ORIENT  COMPANY'S  YACEfflNG  CBUISES" 

By  the  Steamships  "  CHIMBORAZO,"  3,847  tons  register,  and  "  GARONNE,"  3,870  tons 
register,  leaving  London  as  under  :_ 

For  NORWAY. 

August  2,  for  2-1  days.  !  August  16,  for  15  daya. 

'Calling  ot  Leith  two  days  later. 
The  steamers  will  be  navitrated  through  the  "  Inner  Lead  "—i.e.  inside  the  fringe  of  islands 
oft  the  coast  uf  Norway—  thussecuring  smooth  water,  uud  will  vi>it  some  of  the  finest  fiords. 

For  SICILY,  GREECE,  the  LEVANT  and  CRIMEA, 
leaving  September  2,  for  46  days. 
For  the  MEDITERRANEAN", 
leaving  September  12,  for  31  days. 

For  MADEIRA,  TENERIFFE,  WEST  INDIES,  AZORES,  &c. 
leaving  November  22,  for  G.r)  days. 
The  Steamers  are  fitted  with  electric  light,  electric  bells,  hot  and  cold  baths,  &c. 

IF.  Green  LfcCo.,and  \  Head  Offices,  Fenehurcb  Avenue, 

Managers      ^Ander0orj(  Anderaon,  &  Co.  J  Loudon,  E.C. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to  the  West-End 
Brancn  office,  16  Cocicspur  Street,  S.W. 

WATER  SUPFLT  TO"  MANSIONS. 

A  PRACTICAL  PAMPHLET.   One  Shilling. 
By  Electricity, 

Gas  or  Petroleum  Engine  Power,  "Water  Motor, 

Windmill,  Bams,  ate.  &c. 

We  supply  Designs,  Flan-:,  and  Estimates  free. 

MEEETWJBATHEH  &   SONS,  Ltd. 

63  LONG  ACRE,  AND  C  RIENW1CH,  LONDON. 

CELLULAR  AERTEX 

UMDERWEAR    ILNJO  SHIRTS. 

Invaluable  for  affording  perfect  ventilation  to  the  boilv,  combined  with  freedom  from  the 

dangers  of  chili  and  cold.    Made  in  Cotton,  Silk,  and  Merino,  and  mixtures  of  these. 
"THIS  IS  THE  TRUE  AND  NATURAL  PRINCIPLE  OF  CLOTHING." — The  Lancet. 
Illustrated  / 'nee- List  oj  full  ran je  or  Cellular  Goods,  for  Men,  Women,  and  Children, 
with  names  of  200  Country  Agents,  sint  post-free  on  application. 

BOBEBT  SCOTT,  14  snd  15  POULTRY,  CHEAP8IBE,  E.C. 
OLIVER  BROS.,  417  OXFORD  STREET,  LOUDON,  W. 
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CRYSTAL  PALAOE. 

Admission  daily  One  Shilling. 
THE  BEST  FREE  PROGRAMME  IN  LONDON. 
TITOUSANDS  OF  FREE  SEATS  EVERY  AFTERNOON   AND   EVENING,  FOR 
THE  CONCERTS  AND  GREAT  SPECTACULAR  SHOWS. 


SPORTING  AND  PASTIMES  EXHIBITION 

WITH  POACHING  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY  ANNEXE. 

M/S.GNIPICENT   DISPLAY   OF  FIREWORKS 

Py  Messrs.  C.  T.  BROCK  Si  CO., 
Thursday  nnd  Saturday  at  9.0. 

THE  GRAFTON  GALLERIES. — Admission,  is.  10  to  6. 

THIRD  EXHIBITION  of  the  SOCIETY  of  PORTRAIT  PAINTERS. 
GRAFTON  STREET,  BOND  STREET,  W. 


AVill  Close  shortly. 

ROYAL  SOCIETY  of  BRITISH  ARTISTS,  Suffolk  Street, 
Pall  Mall. -SEVENTIETH   ANNUAL   EXHIBITION  NOW   OPEN  DAILY, 
Ten  to  Six.   Admission,  One  Shilling. 

ROBERT  MORLEY,  Hon.  Secretarv. 

ROYAL  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER-COLOURS. 
The  ONE-H UNDRBD- AND-NINETEENTH  EXHIBITION  IS  NOW  OPEN, 
5  Pall  Mall  East,  Irom  Ten  till  Six.   Admission.  One  Shilling.   Catalogue,  One  IVnoy. 

ALFRED  D.  TRIPP,  R.W.S.,  Secretarv. 

fillURCII    CONGRESS,  BIRMINGHAM. 

October  3, 1, 6,  and  (i.  1S93. 
Listof  Subjects  and  Spenkers  now  ready.    For  particulars,  address  Honorary  Secretaries, 
Church  Congress,  Council  House,  Birmingham. 

HOME  MISSIONS  of  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND. — 
ADDITIONAL  CURATES  SOCIETY.  The  SECRETARYSHIP  of  this  SOCIETY 
is  now  VACANT,  in  consequence  of  the  present  occupant  having  accepted  preferment.  The 
Secretary  must  he  In  Holy  Orders,  and  preferably  between  the  flgei  of  30  nnd  45.  The  salary 
is  X50O  a  year,  lie  will  he  required  to  eive  hifl  whole  time  to  the  work  of  the  Society. 
Applications  should  reach  the  office  hy  Septemher  1  next  at  latest.  The  election  will 
prolmhly  take  place  during  Septemher.  A  printed  form  of  application  and  other  particulars 
may  he  obtained  from  tne  Rev.  Dr.  Dked  Cor  the  Acting  Secretary).  Arundel  House,  Victoria 
Embankment,  London,  W.C. 

XFORD     UNDERGRADUATE   (21)  seeks  VACATION 

TUTORSHIP.   Games,  Musical. -Address,  J.T.  M.,  Art  Cluh,  Blaekheath. 


o 


WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  &c,  EXAMINATIONS,  and 
GENERAL  MWCATION  in  GERM  AN  Y.— Colonel  ROBERTS  (lite  R.  M.  Artil- 
lery, Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  Medjidie,  for  several  years  of  his  active  service 
employed  as  Professor  and  Examiner  hy  the  Admiralty  at  the  Koyal  Naval  College),  with 
two  University  Graduates,  and  a  strong  staff  for  Modem  Languages,  kc. 
Prospectus  bent  upon  application.   3  and  6  Dreisam  Strasse,  Freiburg,  Baden,  Germany. 

JOHN       BRINSMEAD     &  SONS' 

"  PATENT    SOSTENENTE  PIANOS, 

Iron  Consolidated  Frames,  Patent  Check  Actions,  <tc. 
Are  for  Sale.  Hire,  and  on  the  Three  Years'  Systems. 
JOHN  BRINSMEAD  &  SONS.    Temporary  Address— Wl  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W. 
BAUER  &  CO.'S  ENGLISH  HARMONIUMS,  from  8  Guineas  upwards. 

THE    HOSPITAL    for    DISEASES    of    the  THROAT, 
GOLDEN  SQUARE,  W.    (Founded  1863  ) 
Patron — HIS  GRACE  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY, 
Physicians. 

R.  NORIUS  WOLFENDEN,  M.D.     |  J.  W.  BOND,  M.D. 

GREVILLE  MACDONALD,  M.D. 
Surgeons. 

T.  MARK  HOVELL,  F.R.C.S.  Ed.      |         F.  G.  HARVEY,  F.R.C.S.  Ed. 

Registrar  and  Pathologist — RICHARD  LAKE,  F.R.C.S. 
lie  Committee  of  Management  earnestly  ask  for — 

DONATIONS  to  pay  for  the  necessary  Extensions. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS  to  keep  up  the  new  Children's  Ward. 
LEGACIES  to  form  an  Endowment  Fund. 

Bankers— Sir  SAMUEL  SCOTT,  Bart.,  &  CO. 

W.  THORNTON  SHARP,  B.A. 

Secretary-Superintendent. 

THE 

ROYAL  WESTMINSTER  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL, 

19  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  WEST  STRAND,  W.C. 

Founded  in  1816.  by  the  late  G.  J.  GUTHRIE,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  for  the  Relief  of 
Indigent  Persons  afflicted  with  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 


ENTIRELY  SUPPORTED  BY   VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patrons. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 
President— MJLM.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G. 
Chairman— SYR  CHARLES  TURNER,  K.C.I.E. 

Treasurers^'  B'  HtTDS0N'  Es(l-  M-p- 
lreasurets  [  H  LINDSAY  ANTROBUS,  Esq. 


This  Hospital  receives  the  Indigent  Poor  on  their  own  application,  without 
Letters  of  Kreommeudation,  and  was  the  firet  to  adopt  this  system  of  true  Charity. 
Nearly  10,000  p<  or  persons  are  relieved  annually.  It  has  afforded  aid  to  upwards  of 
400,000  suffereis  since  its  establishment. 

There  are  31)  Beds  available  for  In-Patients  constantly  occupied. 

The  undoubted  fact  that  London  is  trending  westward  makes  it  every  day  more 
argent  that  a  large,  perfectly  constructed,  and  easily  accessible  Eye  Hospital 
should  lie  built  to  meet  the  imperative  and  constantly  growing  needs  of  the  poor, 
who  come  from  all  ports  of  the  Metropolis  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  accommodation  in  the  present  building  for  both  Out-  and  In-Patients  is 
«hohy  i  adequate  to  t lie  daily  increasing  demand  for  relief.  This  will  necessitate 
tbe  rebuilding  of  the  Hospital  on  a  New  Site,  to  provide  which,  and  erect  thereon 
in  cd  flee  replete  with  all  the  modern  improvements  rendered  uriiont  by  the  rapid 
advance  In  Ophthalmia  Science  and  Surgery,  a  Bum  of  at  least  £00,000  will  be 
required. 

The  Committee  urgently  appeal  for  New  Annual  Subscriptions  for  maintenance 
purposes,  and  they  earrestly  plead  to  the  Benevolent  to  enable  them  to  build  the 
much  needed  New  Jloepltal. 

HiiIit  i|  l  inn  and  Donations  should  be  sent  to  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Coutts  &  Co., 
Btrand  ;  M  !Biri.  Druuimond,  ('hnrlng  Cross  ;  or  to 

T.  BEATTIE-0  AMP  BELL,  Secretary. 
Legacies  are  also  csp'clally  solicited. 


SUMMER  SERVICE  OF  TRAINS  TO  SCOTLAND  BY 
THE  WEST  COAST  (L.  U  N.-W.  &  CAL.  RY3.)   ROYAL  MAIL  ROUTE. 

ADDITIONAL  AND  ACCELERATED  EXPRESS  SERVICE  FROM  LONDC 
TO  ABERDEEN  AND  THE  DEESIDE,  THE  HIGHLAND  RAILWAY, 
AND  THE  CALLANDER  AND  OBAN  LINE. 

NEW  COB.RIDOB  TRAINS 

WITH   REFRESHMENT   AND    DINING    CARS   ATTACHED    BOTH  FO 
1st  AND  3rd  CLASS  PASSENGERS  BETWEEN  LONDON  AND 
GLASGOW. 

T  ONDON  and  NORTH-WESTERN  and  CALEDONIAN 

■M—i  RAILWAYS.— The  following  ADDITIONAL  AND  ACCELERATED  TRAIN 
SERVIUE  is  now  iu  operation.    1st  and  3rd  class  by  all  trains  : — 

WEEK  DAYS. 


Leave 

a.m. 

a.m. 

a.m. 

a.m. 

London  (Euston)  .. 

5 

15 

7  15 

10 

0 

10  30 

Arrive 

Edinburgh  (Pr.  St.) 

8 

55 

5  50 

6 

30 

7  40 

(ilasgow  (Central) 

3 

45 

«  0 

6 

45 

8  16 

7  20 

7 

40 

!l  52 

4 

.-,(1 

7  31 

7 

50 

10  2 

8 

is 

Perth   

5 

45 

8  17 

Inverness- 

Kid  Dunkeld 

7 

15 

1)  10 

9 

5 

10  45 

Inverness — 

rid  Aberdeen 

p.m. 
2  0 

p.m 
7  30 

A 

p.m. 

8  0 

p.m. 

8  50 

p.m. 
1)  0 

p.m. 
10  0 

A 

nigh! 

12  0 

10  55 
10  45 
12  6 
12  15 

1220 

<y  O) 
IO  ° 

530 

CO  o 

9  25 
5  40 

6  30 

12*15 

7  55 

6  40 

7  40 
7*55 

8  55 

9  18 
1.0*88 
10*47 

1*50 
11*10 

12  25 
12  27 
1  4i 
1  50 
6525 
3  2C 

0  10 

1  5 
3  5 
•J  45 

10  40 
7  30 
7  50 
9  46 

11  5 
7  30 
7  60 
9  45 

2f40 
8  65 
11  40 
2*15 

fi»  5 
12*10 
2*  0 
4*50 

10  I) 
4  32 
6  2C 

8  10 

1  36 

1  85 

C*  5 

10*  5 

The  7.30  p.m.  Express  from  Euston  to  Perth,  will  run  from. 
July  18  to  August  11  inclusive  (Saturday  and  Sunday  nigbts 
excepted).  The  Highland  Company  will  take  this  train  for- 
ward specially  from  Perth  in  advance  of  the  Mail,  so  as  to 

reach  Inverness  at  10.40  a.m. 

*On  Saturday  nights  the  8.50,  9.0,  and  10.0  p.m.  trains  from  Euston  do  not  con- 
vey passengers  to  stations  marked*  (Sunday  mornings  in  Scotland). 

t  Arrives  at  Inverness  at  1.81  p.m.  on  Sundays.    §  Saturdays  only. 

A— The  8.0.  p.m.  Highland  Express  and  the  12.0  night  train 
will  run  every  night  (except  Saturdays). 

The  8.0  p.m.  Express  will  be  run  specially  on  Saturday,  August  5. 

On  Saturdays  passengers  by  the  10.30  a.m.  and  2.0  p.m.  trains  from  London  are 
not  conveyed  beyond  Perth  by  the  Highland  Railway,  and  only  as  far  as  Aberdeen' 
by  the  Caledonian  Railway. 

Carriages  with  lavatory  accommodation  are  run  on  the  principal  express  trains 
between  London  and  Scotland,  without  extra  charge. 

Improved  sleeping  saloons,  accompanied  by  an  attendant,  are  run  on  the  night 
trains  between  London,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Greenock,  Stranraer,  Perth,  and 
Aberdeen.   Extra  charge,  5s.  for  each  berth. 

A  Special  Train  will  leave  Euston  (Saturdays  and  Sundays' 
excepted)  at  6  20  p.m.  from  July  10  to  August  11,  inclusive,; 
for  tne  conveyance  of  horses  and  private  carriages  only  to 
all  parts  of  Scotland.  A  special  carriage  for  the  conveyance 
of  dogs  will  be  attached  to  this  train. 

Additional  trains  from  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  other  towns, 
will  connect  with  the  above  trains. 

For  iurther  particulars  see  the  Companies'  time  bills. 

FRED.  HARRISON,  General  Manager,  L.  <fe  N.-W.  Railway. 
JAMES  THOMPSON,  General  Manager  Caledonian  Railway. 

July  1893. 


INSURANCES,  BANKS,  &c. 
NATIONAL 


PROVIDENT 

INSTITUTION 


R 


T 


Invested  Funds,  £4,700,000. 
Profits  Divided,  £4,600,000. 

Paidin Claims,  £8,800,000.        FOR  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

All  the  Profits  are  divided  amongst  the  Assured.  Est.  1835. 

ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCE  POLICIES, 
Combining  Life  Assurance  at  Minimum  Cost  with  provision  for  old  age. 
ARTHUR  SMITHER,  Actuary  and  Secretary,  48  Gracechurch  St.,  London,  E.( 

O  Y  A  L       EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE. 

Incorporated  a.d.  1726. 

FUNDS  £4,000,000.     CLAIMS  PAID  £36,000,000. 

LIF   .    FIRE.    SEA.  ANNUITIES. 
FOR  THE  LATEST  DEVELOPMENTS  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE  CONSULT 
THE  PROSPECTUS  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 
Full  particulars  on  application  to 
CHIEF  OFFICE  :  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  E.C.,  or  to  29  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 
HE     IMPERIAL     INSURANCE     COMPANY    LIMITED.  FIRE. 

Est.  1803  —1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  2i  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £1.200,000.     Paid-up,  £300,000.     Total  Funds,  £1,600,000. 

E.  COZENS  8MITH,  General  Manager. 

SUN    INSURANCE  OFFICE. 

(EIRE)         63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.O.  Founded  1710. 

THE   OLDEST   PURELY  FIRE    OFFICE   IN   THE  WORLD. 
Sum  Insured  in  1892,  £391,800>000- 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK,  Southampton  Bldgs.,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF  per  CENT.  INTEREST  on  DEPOSITS,  repayable  on  demand. 
TWO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when 
not  drawn  below  £100. 

SAVINGS  DEPARTMENT.  For  the  encouragement  of  Thrift  the  bank  receive!  small 
■urns  on  deposit,  and  ullon-s  interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £1. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  particulars,  post  free. 

 FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT.  Manager^ 

BANK    of   NEW    ZEALAND.— Incorporated   by   Act  of 
General  Assembly,  .Inly  »!),  1881.— Bankers  to  the  New  Zealand  Government, 
Head  Otlice—\  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Capital  Paid-up   £900.000 

Reserve  Fuud  (Invested  in  Consols)....  £35,000 

Reserve  Liability  £1,500,000 

This  Bank  grant*  drafts  on  all  its  branches  and  agencies, and  transacts  every  descrlpMou 
ol  banking  business  connected  with  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  Fiji,  on  the  most  favour- 
able terms.  .  ,  . 

The  London  OIHce  receives  fixed  deposits  of  £50,  and  upwards,  rates  and  particulars  oi 
which  can  be  ascertained  on  application.  „„...„„.„„  „. 

H.  B.  MACNAB,  Monaprr, 
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In  Parliament. 
Lords. 


Commons. 


CHRONICLE. 

IF  Ministers  were  less  thoroughly 
brazed  against  contempt  and  ex- 
posure, Friday  afternoon  in  last  week  would  have  been 
an  uncomfortable  time  for  them  in  both  Houses.  In 
the  Upper  the  Duke  of  Argyll  rose  to  ask  them 
whether  the  course  of  their  studies  of  the  American 
Constitution  had  led  them  to  discover  and  frame  any 
protection  for  the  Irish  minority  similar  to  the  very 
minute  and  carefully-drawn  safeguards  which  that  Con- 
stitution contains.  It  was  natural  that  Lord  Kimberley 
should  be  so  much  shocked  at  the  bare  idea  of  touch- 
ing on  a  subject  whereon  the  House  of  Commons  was 
actually  engaged  that  he  could  not  think  of  giving  the 
full  and  satisfactory  answer  which  was,  no  doubt,  on  the 
tip  of  his  tongue.  But  he  did  not  escape  for  all  that, 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  following  with  a  severe 
-stricture  on  the  Government  attitude. 

In  the  Lower  House  also  the  Govern- 
ment was  horsed  and  duly  attended 
to.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  "  in  accordance  with 
a  suggestion  made  to  him  by  the  Prime 
"  Minister,"  "reviewed  the  new  financial  scheme 
*'  as  a  whole."  The  review  was  executed  in  the 
most  workmanlike  and  effectual  fashion,  and 
thoroughly  exposed  the  way  in  which  the  British 
taxpayer  is  to  be  made  to  pay  for  the  privileges 
granted  to  Ireland.  Mr.  Fowler  in  reply  was 
very  magnificent  and  three-tailed  in  his  scorn  of 
a  "  miserable  question  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
**  pence,"  and  other  speakers  followed  till  the 
afternoon  was  spent.  The  evening  sitting  was  at 
once  counted  out.  It  should  be  said  that  earlier 
Sir  Edward  Grey  had  given  some  most  signifi- 
cant explanations  as  to  Lord  Dufferin's  instruc- 
tions to  ask  about  "  the  geographical  limitations 
"  to  be  assigned  by  the  French  Government  to 
*'  the  demand  for  cession  of  the  left  bank  of 
the  Mekong,"  and  informed  the  House  that 
assurances  had  been  received  from  the  Russian 
Government  that  the  rumours  of  armed  ex- 
peditions to  the  Pamirs  are  false.  This  is  very 
satisfactory — especially  if  the  assurances  happen 
to  correspond  to  the  facts,  and  if  the  giving  of 
them  was  not  accompanied  by  a  mental  reserva- 
tion as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  armed  ex- 
pedition." 


Lords. 


The  remarkable  conduct  of  Lord  Houghton, 
not  merely  in  refusing  to  receive  addresses 
containing  expressions  of  adherence  to  that  still  exist- 
ing part  of  the  Constitution  of  these  realms  called  the 
Union,  but  in  receiving  addresses  against  it,  and  others 
from  which  reference  to  the  Queen  had  been  delibe- 
rately and  ostentatiously  omitted,  was  brought  before 
the  House  of  Lords  (where  Lord  Houghton  could,  if 
he  had  chosen,  have  been  in  his  place  to  answer  it)  on 
Monday  night  by  Lord  Cadogan.  It  was  a  little  un- 
fortunate for  the  Government  and  its  Viceroy  that 
Lord  Spencer,  and  not  Lord  Kimberley,  was  put  up 
to  reply  in  the  first  place.  There  was,  of  course,  abso- 
lutely no  defence  ;  for,  if  the  Lord-Lieutenant's  con- 
duct in  the  first  instance  admits  of  a  little  (it  must  be 
a  very  little)  argumentative  apology,  in  the  second  it 
admits  of  none.  It  is  allowed  that  "at  small  places  " 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  received,  without  looking  at 
them,  addresses  of  a  partisan  character  on  the  anti- 
Union  side.  At  Cork,  which  is  not  exactly  a  small 
place,  it  was  his  business  to  ascertain  the  fact,  which 
Lord  Spencer,  with  unhappy  honesty,  admitted,  that 
the  Queen's  name  had  been  "  expunged."  Lord 
Kimberley,  whose  really  magnificent  ignorantism  would 
carry  him  through  anything,  rose  later — but  too  late 
— after  Lord  Salisbury  had  summed  up  the  whole 
thing.  The  fact  is  that  Lord  Houghton  was  sent  over 
to  play  Governor  Llndy,  and  that  is  a  part  which  is 
difficult  for  any  man  to  play  handsomely. 

Commons    *n  ^e  Commons  Mr.  Asquith  brought 
in  a  new  Pistols  Bill  to  interfere  with 
revolvering — a   non-party  measure  which  both 
sides  have  furthered,  and  will  doubtless  further. 
Then  the  House  settled  down  to  the  Financial 
Clauses,  which  were  defended  by  Sir  William 
Harcourt.    Sir  William  has  had  the  wit  to  keep 
out  of  this  debate  as  much  as  possible,  and  he 
now  made  a  fair  show  in  a  hopeless  case,  which 
was  afterwards  torn  to  pieces  by  Mr.  Jackson  and 
Mr.  Goschen.    Mr.  Gladstone  appeared  once  or 
twice,  usually  in  a  bad  temper  ;  his  chief  exhibi- 
tion of  a  peculiarly   childish   quibbling  being 
during  Mr.  Goschen's  speech. 
Lordg      The  London  County  Council  ha  I  a  field- 
°r  '     day  in  both  Houses  on  Tuesday.    In  the 
Upper  House  its  Improvements  Bill  was  rea  1  a  second 
time,  but  was  accompanied  by  a  resolution  of  Lord 
Onslow's,  carried  by  55  to  3C,  to  the  effect  that 
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schemes  such  as  betterment  ought  not  to  be  embodied 
in  private  Bills,  but  be  based  on  general  principles  laid 
down  by  Parliament. 

Commons  ^n  ^e  -^ower  House,  also,  proceedings 
opened  with  County  Council  business, 
Mr.  Stuart  moving,  and,  after  a  debate  of  some 
sharpness,  by  no  means  conducted  on  political  lines, 
obtaining  disagreement  with  the  Lords'  amend- 
ments  on  the  Thames  Conservancy  Bill.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  was  extremely  guarded  on  the 
Siamese  matter,  but  what  he  actually  said  was  still 
not  inconsistent  with  the  only  proper  policy  in  re- 
ference to  the  extravagant  demands  of  France.  The 
Home  Eule  Bill  was  then  resumed,  and  an  Irish 
amendment  was  defeated  by  249  to  53,  after  a  de- 
bate in  which  Mr.  Carson  spoke  vigorously.  He 
pointed  out,  in  a  manner  which  Sir  William 
Harcourt  unwisely  endeavoured  to  misrepresent, 
that  one  result  of  all  these  things  will  be  that  no 
Irishman  will  be  loyal,  and  that  we  shall  make  two 
sets  of  enemies  instead  of  one.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
then  once  more  came  up  on  the  subject  of  the  six 
years'  postponement,  and  provoked  Mr.  Gladstone 
into  a  curious  tirade  of  rambling  and  scolding  in 
which  he  compared  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  a  Devil's 
Advocate.  (It  is  unlucky,  by  the  way,  that  the 
Daily  J\Teics,  sneering  in  a  leader  at  the  Liberal- 
Unionists  for  not  recognizing  this  official,  de- 
scribed him  in  its  Parliamentary  article  as  apper- 
taining to  "  the  Court  of  Ancient  Eome.")  Mr. 
Balfour  made  a  pleasant  hit  later  in  reference  to 
this,  by  pointing  out  that  ,  if  the  analogy  had  any 
force,  Home  Eule  must  be,  by  Mr.  Gladstone's 
confession,  dead  already. 

The  discussion  of  the  same  clauses  on  Wednesday  in 
the  House  of  Commons  was  enlivened  by  a  possibly 
superfluous  protest  from  Mr.  Heneage  as  to  the  Prime 
Minister's  ill-tempered  outbreak  of  the  day  before. 
In  itself  this  might  perhaps  have  been  spared,  for  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  extremely  well  able  to  defend  himself ; 
but  it  gave  him  an  additional  opportunity  of  doing 
so.  Thereof  he  availed  himself  very  sweetly,  accept- 
ing the  "  Devil's  Advocate "  title  with  pride  and 
pleasure,  and  pointing  to  the  invaluable  services  ren- 
dered by  that  functionary.  Later — by  what  we  are 
willing  to  believe  was  an  accident  in  this  case,  though 
it  has  happened  before  and  is  significant  enough — Mr. 
Balfour  had  no  sooner  risen  to  speak  than  Mr.  Morley 
rose  to  closure.  On  this  occasion,  however,  the  facts 
being  pointed  out  to  him,  he  stinted  and  cried  pardon. 

On  Thursday  Lord  Eosebery  made,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  a  statement  (which  was 
repeated  verbatim  in  the  Lower  House)  on  the  subject 
of  Siam.  It  was  still  of  the  most  guarded  character, 
but  contained  some  faint  reasons  for  satisfaction  in  the 
declaration  that  we  never  have  egged  Siam  on  in  any 
manner,  and  in  the  repeated  and  grave  reminder  that 
both  the  blockade  and  the  territorial  arrangements  are 
things  in  which  England  is  deeply  concerned.  All  the 
same,  it  would  be  far  better  to  have  on  the  spot  a 
force  sufficient  to  correct  Admiral  Humann's  mistakes, 
if  he  makes  any.  The  Law  of  Commons  Amendment 
Bill  was  read  a  second  time. 

Commons  ^n  Commons,  the  actual  comple- 
tion of  Committee  on  the  Bill  (by 
majorities  falling  in  one  case  to  17)  was  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  the  fiercest  and  most  disorderly 
display  of  actual  physical  violence  yet  seen  in 
Parliament.  Mr.  Chamberlain  having  (with  per- 
fect truth)  said  that  no  such  instance  of  slavish 
adulation  as  the  conduct  of  Gladstonians  towards 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  seen  since  Herod  was 
bailed  with  the  words  "  It  is  the  voice  of  a  god 
"  and  not  of  a  man,"  the  Nationalists  howled 
"  Judas!"  and  endeavoured  to  invade  the  Oppo- 


Lords. 


sition  benches.  Here,  and  in  the  gangway,  a  free 
fight  took  place,  which  was  only  calmed  (Mr. 
Mellor  being  quite  inadequate  to  the  occasion) 
by  fetching  the  Speaker.  A  disgraceful  scene, 
less  disgraceful  than  the  measure  which  brought 
it  about. 

Politics  out  of 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  declined  the  usual 
Parliament.  Mansion  House  dinner — it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  why,  though  probably  no  Minister  but 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  "  funk  " — or  sulk — in  the  same 
way.  This  day  week  Lord  Eandolph  Churchill  ex- 
plained to  his  present  constituents  the  reasons  which 
have  led  him  to  decide  on  contesting  Bradford. 

The  Cobden  Club  met,  passed  a  resolution  con- 
gratulating the  present  Government  (the  deadliest 
foes  of  laissez-faire  and  most  of  the  other  Cob- 
denite  doctrines),  and  listened  to  a  speech  from  Lord 
Farrer,  whose  rage  for  instruction  does  not  appear 
to  be  in  the  least  abated  by  his  peerage,  and  who 
rests  his  hopes  on  the  workman's  wife ;  that  Angel 
in  the  House  is  to  cast  out  the  fiend  Protection.  Mr. 
Smith  Barry  received  the  well-deserved  compliment 
of  a  portrait  of  himself  subscribed  for  by  more  than. 
10,000  persons.  Had  all  Irish  landlords  been  as  Mr. 
Smith  Barry  (we  do  not  say  in  wealth,  which  was  not 
in  their  power,  but  in  conduct,  which  was),  the  im- 
possible legislation  which  began  the  present  troubles- 
would  never  have  been  passed,  and  the  snakes  who- 
infest  Ireland  would  have  been  once  more  cast  out- 
of  it. 

Foreign  and  Fresh  soothers  on  the  subject  of  the  brush 
Colonial  Affairs.  jn  Mashonaland  were  published  this  day 
week,  together  with  various  detailed  information  as  tc- 
the  French  ultimatum  to  Siam.  The  officers  of  the 
Congo  Free  State  appeared  to  have  been  chastising  the 
"  Arabs"  pretty  soundly  at  Stanley  Falls  and  elsewhere. 

The  news  from  Siam  and  France  at  the  beginning  of 
this  week  was  somewhat  disquieting.  The  Siamese,  in 
a  State  paper  of  great  ingenuity  and  dignity,  had  pro- 
visionally accepted  the  French  ultimatum  under  pro- 
test, and  with  reduction  of  the  preposterous  claim  on 
the  Mekong  to  the  1 8th  parallel.  But  the  French,, 
not  anxious  to  let  their  small  boy  go  without  his  head 
being  punched,  appeared  determined  to  have  the  letter 
of  their  demand — a  thing  which,  as  we  have  pointed 
out  before,  is  not  in  the  power  of  Siam  to  grant,  and 
ought  not  to  be  in  the  mind  of  England  to  permit. 
The  French  Chambers  broke  up  on  Saturday  night,  and 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  feared  that  the  opportunity  of 
being  "  Manly,  sir,  manly,"  before  the  electors  will  not 
a  little  influence  the  policy  of  the  Government. 

There  were  but  small  additions  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  Siamese  matter  on  Tuesday  morning,  but  the 
French  were  said  to  be  preparing  to  blockade  Siam  for 
not  giving  them  what  Siam  has  not  got  to  give. 
There  were  some  more  rumours  in  a  fresh  direction 
about  that  Matabele  impi  which  has  hitherto  washed 
rather  the  Company's  spears  than  its  own. 

Next  day  we  learnt  that  the  French  gunboats,, 
nothing  in  their  sojourn  on  theMeinam  having  become- 
them  like  their  leaving  of  it,  had  correctly  procured 
pilots  and  passports,  and  solemnly  dropped  down  over 
the  bar  to  take  up  their  positions  as  "  pacific  block- 
"  aders."  The  madder  French  Chauvinist  naturally 
wept  tears  of  rage  at  this  abandonment  of  a  most  pro- 
mising coign  of  vantage  a  la  Courbet.  What  is  to  come 
remained  very  obscure,  the  "pacific  blockade"  being 
an  invention  which,  according  to  precedent  and  common 
sense,  cannot  bind  neutrals.  Other  items  on  Wednesday 
morning  were  comparatively  unimportant,  but  included 
particulars  of  schemes  of  retrenchment  in  Queensland,  of 
reorganization  of  the  Belgian  Senate,  and  of  a  tariff  war 
by  Eussia  against  the  world  in  general.  The  Delimita- 
tion between  the  British  and  German  spheres  in  Africa 
had  been  completed. 
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There  was  little  news  of  any  kind  on  Thursday 
morning.  It  was  rumoured  that  the  Pope  was  trying 
to  smooth  matters  in  the  Hungarian  difficulty  about 
civil  marriage.  Some  German  papers  (they  should, 
with  the  painstaking  of  their  country,  look  up  the 
celebrated  leading  case  of  Miss  Anne  Baxter)  were 
refusing  England  help  in  the  Siamese  matter ;  and 
another  British  gunboat  had  been  ordered  to  Siam 
itself.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  mistake  not  to  make  our 
forces  there  equal  to  those  of  any  other  country  which 
happens  to  have  ships  on  the  spot— a  way  of  putting 
it  which  surely  cannot  be  called  disobliging  to  any  in 
particular. 

The  blockade  of  the  Meinam,  contrary  to  Lord 
Rosebery's  information,  seems  to  have  been  proclaimed 
on  Wednesday,  but  with  certain  days  of  grace.  Some- 
what important  news  came  from  British  East  Africa  to 
the  effect  that  Sir  Gerald  Portal,  on  his  way  to  the 
coast,  had  been  summoned  back,  as  the  Mahommedans 
were  likely  to  be  troublesome. 

Attention  must  be  called  to  the  very  im- 

Correspoadence.  ,  <•   r>    r  tt  • 

portant  letter  of  Professor  Holland  in 
the  Times  of  Thursday,  on  the  subject  of  Pacific 
Blockades,  in  which  he  points  out  that,  as  we  have 
already  noted  above  ourselves,  such  blockades  are 
only  valid  between  the  parties,  and  cannot  affect  third 
Powers. 

The  Victoria  After  some  days  of  adjournment  for  the 
€ourt-Martiai.  purpose  of  writing  up  notes,  and  of  busi- 
ness of  minor  interest,  the  Victoria  Court-martial  once 
more  became  exciting  on  Tuesday,  when  the  captains 
of  the  fleet  successively  gave  evidence  which  had  prac- 
tically nothing  to  do  with  the  conduct  of  the  nominal 
prisoners,  but  very  much  to  do  with  that  of  the  Rear- 
Admiral.  In  fact,  the  court-martial  became  almost  in 
form  what  it,  perhaps,  always  has  been  in  fact — a  court- 
martial  on  Admiral  Markham,  who  was  allowed  to  ask 
•questions,  and  so  practically  to  defend  himself.  On 
Thursday  the  Court  gave  its  finding,  attributing  the 
disaster  entirely  to  the  late  Admiral  Tryon's  order, 
and  refusing  to  "  blame  "  Admiral  Markham,  though 
r  regretting  "  his  action  or  failure  to  act. 

The  Winchester  The  celebration  of  the  five  hundredth 
festival.  anniversary  of  Winchester  College  passed 
off  with  the  greatest  success  on  Tuesday.  It  was 
attended  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of 
Connaught,  as  well  as  by  a  most  distinguished  com- 
pany, Wiccamical  and  other,  from  the  Archbishop  of 
■Canterbury  downwards.  The  ceremonies  were  eccle- 
siastical, musical,  scholastic,  prandial,  athletic,  military, 
■and  miscellaneous.  The  Prince  was  addressed  in  Latin 
by  the  Prefect  of  Hall  (whom,  we  rejoice  to  observe, 
even  the  British  journalist  does  not  call  a  "  senior 
student"  on  this  occasion),  and  the  air  was  rent  with 
Domums. 

The  Law    The  enormous  Zierenberg  v.  Labouchere 

Courts.  Noel  case,  which  had  occupied  an  entire 
fortnight  of  judicial  time,  was  adjourned  over  the 
Long  Vacation  yesterday  week.  We  love  no  closure  in 
Parliament,  but  the  two-blades-of-grass  man  would  be 
•an  insignificant  benefactor  to  the  English  human  race 
beside  him  who  should  hit  on  a  means  of  compressing 
two  days  of  our  present  judicial  proceedings  into  one. 

On  Tuesday,  in  the  action  of  Wilson  v.  The  Even- 
ing News,  at  Guildford,  the  jury  found  for  the  de- 
fendants, for  whom  judgment  was  entered,  which  is, 
at  any  rate,  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  goes.  A  Trade- 
Union  is  enough  of  a  public  nuisance  as  it  is ;  but  if 
its  officials  are  to  be  sacrosanct  from  public  criticism,  it 
would  become  literally  intolerable.  The  Grand  Jury, 
at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  made  a  sensible  pre- 
sentment recommending  corporal  punishment  in  cases 
of  criminal  violence  on  children. 

Next  day,  in  a  second  action  of  a  similar  character 


by  Mr.  Wilson  against  the  Shipping  Gazette,  a  ver- 
dict was  again  found  for  the  defendants.  That  eminent 
judicial  and  legal  authority,  Mr.  Tom  Mann,  has  since 
visited  Mr.  Carson,  counsel  for  the  defendants,  and 
Mr.  Justice  Grantham,  with  crushing  severity.  Are 
they  not  Conservatives?  Ought  not  every  Conserva- 
tive to  be  excluded  from  pleading  at  the  Bar  or  sitting 
on  the  bench?  And,  indeed,  there  is  nearly  as  much 
to  be  said  for  Mr.  Mann  as  for  his  party  when  they 
object  to  University  representation  because  it  goes 

against  them.  The  notorious  Mrs.  Thompson  made 

something  more  than  her  usual  scene  in  the  Appeal 
Court,  proceeding  to  lay  violent  hands  on  one  of  the 
children  in  the  case. 


Bisley. 


In  the  shooting  for  the  Queen's  Prize  at 
Bisley,  both  the  bronze  and  silver  medal 
were  carried  off  by  Private  Stocks  of  the  2nd  Liver- 
pool, in  the  latter  by  the  highest  score,  208,  ever  made. 
The  meeting  closed  this  day  week  with  a  speech  from 
Lord  Roberts  and  a  prize-giving  by  Lady  Roberts. 
The  Queen's  Prize  had  gone  to  Sergeant  Davies,  of 
the  1st  Welsh. 

The  Coal  The  colliers  last  week  decided  obstinately 
Strike.  to  strike,  rejecting  arbitration.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that,  in  the  event  of  the  strike  being  carried 
out,  we  shall  not  hear  any  repetition  of  the  absurd 
appeals  for  relief  to  the  strikers  which  were  made  in 
the  Durham  and  Hull  cases.  These  men,  for  their 
own  selfish  ends,  have  resolved  on  a  certain  course  of 
action,  entirely  neglectful  of  the  interests  of  their  em- 
ployers, of  other  trades,  and  of  the  public.  Possibly,  as 
on  former  occasions,  they  simply  aim  at  a  certain 
holiday  on  the  strength  of  the  accumulated  funds  of 
their  mischievous  societies.  If  they  go  further,  let  the 
public,  for  which  they  have  no  consideration,  have  no 
consideration  for  them.  A  very  temperate  and  con- 
vincing statement  on  the  subject  was  put  out  by  the 
Coalowners'  Federation  on  Wednesday — to  which  it 
may  be  added  that  the  Belgian  coalowners  are  jump- 
ing for  joy. 

_  , ...       The  Dublin  yachting  season  was  finished 

1  fl.0  II  t  111  ^"  *^ 

°'    yesterday  week  by  a  race  for  forties  and 
under,  which  was  won  by  the  Lais. 

The  chief  race  on  Tuesday  at  Goodwood 
was  the  Stewards'  Cup,  which  was  won  by 
Mr.  Milner's  Medora,  from  a  field  of  nineteen  starters  ; 
but  the  Ham  Stakes  and  the  Richmond  Stakes  were 
not  uninteresting,  by  reason  of  the  success  of  two  two- 
year-olds,  each  with  an  uncertain  record  so  far,  the 
Duke  of  Westminster's  Bullingdon  and  Mr.  Baird's 
Galloping  Dick.  The  Goodwood  Stakes,  the  chief  race 
next  day,  was  won  by  Mr.  Cannon's  Red  Eyes,  beating 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  Vigil  and  others.  Although 
modern  greed  has  made  the  Goodwood  Cup  a  race  of 
little  interest,  some  other  events  on  Thursday  were 
interesting.  Orme  beat  La  Fleche  once  more  in  the 
Gordon  Stakes  ;  there  was  a  good  fight  (won  by  Mr. 
Cannon's  Reminder)  for  the  Rous  Memorial,  and  in  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes,  where  the  two-year-olds  above 
mentioned  met,  Bullingdon  had  the  better,  not  merely 
of  Galloping  Dick,  but  of  Glare  and  Speed,  both 
youngsters  of  good  record. 

The  rain  of  last  Thursday  and  Friday  week 
interfered  greatly  with  cricket.  Only  one 
match,  that  at  Manchester,  in  which  Lancashire  beat 
Middlesex  by  68,  was  finished  on  Friday. 

The  finer  weather  of  Saturday,  however,  enabled 
most  of  the  matches  to  be  concluded.  Sussex  and 
Hampshire  drew;  but  Kent  beat  Surrey  by  22  runs, 
Yorkshire  had  the  better  of  Warwickshire  by  all  but 
an  innings,  and  Somerset,  throwing  away  a  fair  chance 
of  victory,  and  an  almost  certain  escape  from  defeat,  by 
very  rash  play  in  their  second  innings,  which  they  had 
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started  12  to  the  good,  succumbed  to  the  Australians 
by  six  wickets. 

The  comparative  clemency  of  the  first  two  days 
of  this  week  allowed  some  good  cricket.  Middlesex 
with  a  very  weak  team  was  easily  polished  off  by  the 
Australians,  who  won  by  390.  There  was  much  and 
good  run-getting  between  Surrey  and  Sussex,  the 
Sussex  professional,  Marlow,  making  two  very  fine 
scores  of  80  in  the  first  innings,  and  126  in  the 
second.  Notts  made  a  great  total  against  Kent,  with 
139  from  Mr.  Dixon,  and  only  ten  less  from  Gunn  ; 
while  on  the  other  side  Mr.  Perkins  also  outstripped 
his  hundred.  Essex,  which  has  been  doing  well,  beat 
Yorkshire  by  seven  wickets,  owing  to  the  bowling  and 
batting  of  Mead  and  the  bowling  of  Mr.  Kortright  ; 
and  Somerset,  starting  its  second  innings  with  the 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  task  of  making  336  against 
Lancashire  without  Mr.  Hewett  or  Mr.  Hill,  made 
57  for  one  wicket  only.  But  that  wicket  was  Mr. 
Palairet's. 

Next  day,  with  a  man  short  (Mr.  Wickham),  and  on 
a  drenched  wicket  superficially  dried  by  the  wind,  the 
task  of  Somerset  naturally  proved  hopeless,  and  Lan- 
cashire won  by  230.  The  same  conditions  helped 
Sussex  to  gain,  by  a  hundred  less,  a  very  well-deserved 
victory  over  Surrey,  and  brought  about  a  draw  in  Notts 
v.  Kent,  wherein  the  Kent,  team  had  run  up  within 
fifty  of  their  adversaries'  great  score  on  the  first  innings. 
An  interesting  match,  if  somewhac  of  a  "  scratch  " 
character,  was  placed  at  Winchester  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  between  Old  Wykehamists  and  Old  Etonians, 
wherein  divers  famous  cricketers  took  part  on  both 
sides. 

Miscellaneous.  ^e  SR^e  °^  ^e  ESSEX  pictures  at  CHRISTIE'S 
this  day  week  might,  if  they  were  more 
subject  to  dejection,  cast  down  those  brisk  young  critics 
who  imagine  that  they  have  already  destroyed  the 
fame  of  Turner  across  the  body  and  maugre  the 
head  of  Mr.  Kuskin.  Thirteen  thousand  guineas  were 
paid  for  three  examples  of  the  master.  A  very  charm- 
ing Lancret,  representing  no  less  a  person  than  La 
Camabgo,  went  for  250  guineas.    It  is  almost  needless 

to  say  that  it  did  not  go  to  Trafalgar  Square.'  

Wednesday  was  Apposition  Day  at  St.  Paul's  and 
Speech  Day  at  Christ's  Hospital.  Severe,  but  just, 
comment  was  passed  at  the  former  ceremony  on  the 
schemes  by  which  the  Charity  Commissioners  are  try- 
ing to  cripple  Colet's  foundation,  in  order  to  play  to 

the  democratic  gallery.  A  very  important  meeting 

was  held  in  reference  to  Siam  at  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce  on  Thursday,  and  addressed  by  Lord 
Lamington,  Mr.  Curzon,  and  others  well  acquainted 
with  the  subject. 

Obituary  J°HN  ^AE>  the  Arctic  explorer  and  prac- 

tical discoverer  of  the  fate  of  Franklin,  was 
often  quoted  as  a  favourable  example  of  the  effects  of 
hardship  and  cold  on  the  human  body,  for  he  lived  to 
the  age  of  eighty-one,  and  was  exceptionally  hale  to 
the  last.  "  Because  he  was  so  at  the  first,  doubtless," 
answers  the  Geist  der  stets  verneint  of  criticism. 

The  Opera         VlLLIERS  Stanford's   Veiled  Prophet 
was  produced  with  much  success  at  Covent 
Garden  on  Wednesday. 


THROUGH  COMMITTEE. 

AFTER  a  scene  of  disorder,  lamentable  in  some 
ways,  but  in  others  at  least  excusable  and  half 
anticipated  by  those  wh  >  have  measured  the  feelings 
of  insolent  triumph  o  1  one  side  and  fierce  resent- 
ment on  the  other  whinh  Mr.  Gladstone  has  provoked, 
the  Home  Pule  Bill  has  passed  through  Committee. 
Or  rather  seven  clauses  of  the  measure  have  passed 
regularly  through  that  stage,  dragging    the  undis- 


cussed remainder  after  them.  The  time  has, 
therefore,  come  for  the  Opposition  to  take  a  fresh 
survey  of  the  situation,  and  to  determine  on  their  line 
of  action  with  respect  to  the  final  stages  of  the  Bill  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  With  the  result  of  their 
labours  so  far  they  have  every  reason  to  be  content. 
Against  the  odium  which  the  Government  must  have 
incurred  throughout  those  British  constituencies  an 
actual  majority  of  whose  representatives  they  have 
dared  to  silence,  the  arbitrary  procedure  to  which 
they  have  resorted  has  yielded  them  singularly  little 
advantage,  even  of  the  Parliamentary  nature,  by  way 
of  set  off.  They  have  succeeded,  it  is  true,  in  with- 
drawing several  of  the  most  objectionable  provi- 
sions of  their  scheme  from  discussion  in  Committee; 
but  the  Opposition  have  lost  much  less  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  having  been  compelled', 
as  Mr.  Balfour  put  it  the  other  day,  to  criticize 
the  Bill  "by  sample"  instead  of  "in  bulk."  No 
intelligent  student  of  the  Parliamentary  reports  can 
fail  to  have  been  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the 
Government  have  totally  failed  to  make  out  a  case 
even  for  the  less  manifestly  mischievous  clauses  of  the 
measure — that  they  have,  in  fact,  been  driven,  in 
disorder  and  disgrace,  from  their  most  defensible  posi- 
tions ;  and  the  inference  as  to  the  character  of  those 
proposals  which  they  have  contrived,  under  the  gag- 
ging rule,  to  smuggle  through  without  debate,  is  in- 
evitable. The  undebated  provisions  for  the  protection 
of  the  minority  by  a  Second  Chamber  of  the  Irish 
Legislature  and  the  half-debated  financial  clauses  are 
no  less  hopelessly  discredited  than  Clause  Nine  itself, 
which  was  given  a  first  place  in  one  of  the  compart- 
ments, in  order  that  it  might  be  discussed  just  long 
enough  to  allow  Mr.  Gladstone  to  intimate  his  readi- 
ness to  do  what  he  had  publicly  and  solemnly  vowed 
that  he  would  "  never  be  a  party  to  doing." 

The  Opposition,  we  repeat,  have  every  reason  to 
congratulate  themselves  on  the  result  of  their  efforts, 
in  Committee  ;  but  it  remains  to  put  the  finishing, 
stroke  to  their  work  on  the  final  stages  of  the  Bill. 
Whether  the  Eeport  or  the  third  reading  would  afford 
the  most  convenient  opportunity  for  doing  this,  or 
whether  both  occasions  should  be  appropriated  to  that 
purpose,  is  a  matter  for  future  consideration.  If,  as 
may  well  prove  to  be  the  case,  it  is  found  necessary  to 
devote  the  former  of  these  two  stages  in  a  considerable 
measure  to  attempts  to  revive  the  lapsed  and  burked 
questions  of  detail  which  there  was  no  chance  of  dis- 
cussing in  Committee,  then  it  will  be  all  the  more 
imperative  to  reserve  the  latter  stage  for  that  genera) 
review  of  the  whole  of  this  insensate  project  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  political  dotage,  and  perhaps  that  decisive 
and  dramatic  action  without  which  it  certainly  must 
not  be  allowed  to  leave  the  House  of  Commons. 
For,  instructive  and  destructive  as  have  been  the  de- 
bates in  Committee,  and  valuable  as  has  doubtless  been 
their  effect  on  whatever  competent  political  judgments 
are  to  be  found  among  the  electorate,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  discussions  of  this  kind  address  them- 
selves to  such  judgments  alone,  and  that  the  ruder  order 
of  intelligence  which  is  so  much  more  largely  repre- 
sented in  the  electoral  body  is  so  far  from  being  im- 
pressed by  them  in  the  way  that  Unionists  desire  that 
they  may  actually  exert  an  influence  in  a  precisely 
opposite  direction.  For  this  kind  of  elector  has  not 
only  no  head  for  details,  but  he  has  all  the  impatient 
dislike  of  the  ignorant  for  that  which  they  do  not 
understand,  and  all  their  distrust  of  those  who  do 
understand  it.  The  fear  in  all  cases  of  elaborate  and! 
complicated  legislation  is  that  the  persistent  criticism 
of  detail  may  end  by  confirming  the  untutored  mind 
in  its  conviction  that  the  critic  is  too  clever  by  half; 
and  that  since  it  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  improbable  that 
any  one  legislative  project  can  be  really  open  to  so 
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many  and  such  serious  objections,  the  whole  controversy 
must  be  regarded  as  a  mere  quarrel  of  experts,  wherein 
the  plain  man  need  find  no  reason  for  abandoning  the 
particular  authority  to  whom  he  has  already  pinned 
his  faith,  and  transferring  the  uncomprehending  alle- 
giance of  his  bewildered  wits  to  a  rival  set  of  doctors. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  some  fear  that  the  pro- 
longed discussion  in  Committee  on  the  Home  Kule  Bill 
may  have  begun  to  produce  this  effect  on  a  good  many 
minds.  This,  we  must  repeat,  is  not  to  say  that  the 
discussion  has  been  otherwise  than  valuable,  or  indeed 
otherwise  than  unavoidable.  It  has  had  its  influence 
for  good  on  those  who  are  capable  of  being  so  influ- 
enced by  it,  and  that  an  influence,  as  we  believe,  of  a 
very  potent  sort.  But  with  such  an  electorate  as  ours 
it  is,  of  course,  perfectly  evident  that  criticism  of  detail 
cannot  with  safety,  cannot  indeed  without  the  gravest 
danger,  be  allowed  to  remain  the  last  word,  or,  at  any 
rate,  the  last  plainly  audible  and  popularly-addressed 
word,  on  such  a  measure  as  the  Home  Eule  Bill ;  and 
we  trust,  therefore,  that  in  its  final  stage  in  the 
House  of  Commons  the  Unionist  attack  upon  it  will 
be  conducted  on  the  broadest  and  simplest  grounds, 
directed  from  the  most  popular  standpoint,  and 
delivered  throughout  in  a  tongue  "  understanded  of 
"  the  people."  There  are  two  enormities  in  the 
Home  Eule  Bill  which  may  be  said  to  tower  above  the 
rest,  and  upon  these  it  should  be  the  business  of  the 
Unionist  to  concentrate  the  public  gaze.  One  of  them 
is  the  financial  compact  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  in  the  latest  form  in  which  it  is  embodied  in 
the  measure.  The  other  is  the  final  arrangement  for 
the  representation  of  Ireland  in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. We  almost  think  that  the  Opposition  might 
do  well  to  waive  their  objections  to  the  countless  other 
follies  and  iniquities  of  this  monstrous  scheme,  and  to 
devote  their  whole  energies  to  the  work  of  impressing 
the  mind  of  the  British  elector  with  the  two  master 
facts  that  he  is  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  to  the  Irish 
Exchequer,  and  to  surrender  his  rights  of  Parlia- 
mentary self-government  to  a  body  of  Irish  re- 
presentatives, in  order  to  bring  about  what  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  now  admits  to  be  only  a 
temporary,  partial,  and  provisional  settlement  of  the 
Irish  claims.  The  contribution  of  Ireland  to  the  Im- 
perial Exchequer  will  be  550,000^.  less  than  it  is  now, 
and  i,8oo,oooi.  less  than  it  ought  to  be.  That  has 
been  unanswerably  demonstrated — as  unanswerably  as 
all  the  rest  of  those  incidental  confusions,  inconve- 
niences, and  injustices  of  the  last  and  worst  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  three  Anglo-Irish  Budgets,  the  exposure 
of  which  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  threw  the  Prime  Minister 
a  few  nights  ago  into  one  of  those  paroxysms  of  senile 
fury  which  the  fawning  crew  around  him  are  accus- 
tomed to  describe  as  a  "  magnificent  correction  "  of  his 
opponent.  The  outbreak  was  in  reality  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  deadly  accuracy  of  his  criticisms,  and  it  was 
in  Mr.  Gladstone's  consciousness  of  the  ruin  which 
they  had  wrought  that  his  temper  got  the  better 
of  him.  No  doubt  he  felt  at  the  moment  that  he  was 
listening  to  an  "ower  true  tale,"  which  he  might 
expect  to  be,  and  which  will  be,  repeated  on  every  elec- 
tion platform  in  Great  Britain,  and  which  can  hardly 
leave  any  British  elector  unimpressed.  Let  Unionists 
remember  the  agitating  effect  which  it  has  produced 
upon  him,  and  let  that  agitation  teach  them  the 
importance  of  possessing  the  public  mind  with  a  due 
estimate  of  the  heavy  blackmail  which  is  to  be  exacted 
from  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  absolute  absence  of  any 
return  for  it.  It  will  not  purchase  the  contentment  of 
the  Nationalist  Irish,  for  their  representatives  have  all 
protested  against  its  inadequacy.  It  will  not  purchase 
the  extrication  of  British  finances  from  those  of  Ire- 
land ;  for  our  own  will  in  future  be  complicated  with 
them,  to  the  complete  loss  of  our  financial  freedom.  It 


will  not  purchase  even  a  temporary  respite  from  the 
consideration  of  Irish  ways  and  means  ;  for  the  repre- 
sentatives from  Ireland  will  spend  the  greater  part  of 
the  transitional  period  in  worrying  the  House  of 
Commons  for  a  revision  of  the  arrangement. 

With  the  other  act  of  gross  injustice  to  Great 
Britain — the  concession  to  Ireland  of  full-powered  re- 
presentation in  the  Imperial  Parliament — the  Unionists 
should  be  able  to  make  play  more  effectively  still. 
Here,  at  any  rate,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
Government,  so  successful  on  the  whole  in  masking 
the  chicaneries  of  their  Bill  from  the  more  ignorant  of 
the  electors,  have  blundered  into  a  political  crime 
which  even  the  most  ignorant  of  these  electors  can 
understand  and  will  resent.  We  may  surely  assume 
that  there  is  no  English  or  Scotch  elector  with  the 
slightest  pretensions  to  be  qualified  for  the  exercise  of 
the  franchise  who  can  fail  to  comprehend  the  Ninth 
Clause  of  the  Bill  in  the  shape  which  it  has  assumed 
since  the  omission  of  Subsection  3.  The  rudest 
intelligence  in  Great  Britain  should  be  able  to  grasp 
the  situation  which  Irish  Home  Eule  as  now  defined  will 
create  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  the  most  slug- 
gish patriotism  must  rebel  against  the  insulting  in- 
justice which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  dared  to  inflict  on 
the  loyal  citizens  of  two  of  the  constituent  nations  of 
the  United  Kingdom  at  the  bidding  of  the  disloyal 
people  of  the  third.  No  pains  must  be  spared  on  the 
part  of  the  Unionists — there  must  be  not  the  briefest 
intermission  between  now  and  the  next  election  of  their 
efforts  to  keep  fresh  the  memory  of  this  outrage  in  the 
minds  of  the  English  and  Scottish  peoples.  However 
Mr.  Gladstone's  doting  vanity  may  deceive  him,  there 
is  not  one  sensible  member  of  his  party  who  does  not 
dread  the  penalty  they  may  have  to  pay  for  this  sur- 
render of  the  control  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  a 
doubly  represented  Irish  electorate ;  and  now  that  the 
Bill  is  to  go  before  that  branch  of  the  Legislature 
which  will  especially  need  the  support  of  popular  ap- 
proval in  rejecting  it,  there  could  be  no  better  way  for 
Unionists  to  speed  its  parting  than  to  dwell  insistently 
on  this  most  disgraceful  of  its  provisions  in  their 
speeches  of  farewell.  Whether,  after  those  speeches, 
some  more  striking  testimony  than  a  hundredth  or 
two  hundredth  division  against  a  majority  of  serfs 
should  not  be  resorted  to,  is  a  serious  question  for  the 
leaders  of  the  Constitutional  party  to  consider. 


FRANCE  AND  SI  AM. 

THE  tendency  of  the  French  claims  on  Siam  to  grow, 
which  we  noted  last  week,  has  become  very  marked 
indeed  since  then.  We  have  now  before  us  the  ulti- 
matum of  the  French  Government,  the  answer  of  the 
Siamese,  and  an  ample  consensus  of  opinion  drawn 
from  the  Parisian  papers.  It  is  no  doubt  desirable  to 
accept  the  language  of  the  last-named  authorities  with 
considerable  reserve.  They  are  fond  of  reminding  their 
readers  that  English  public  opinion  must  not  be  judged 
from  the  London  papers.  Their  advice  may  be 
applied  to  themselves.  The  heroics  of  Parisian  journal- 
ists, who  write  to  relieve  their  feelings  and  please  tLe 
boulevards,  must  not  be  taken  to  represent  the  opinion 
of  France.  It  would  be  rash  indeed  to  conclude  that 
the  provincial  shopkeepers  and  peasantry  have  settled 
views  as  to  their  country's  interests  in  Siam,  or  any 
clear  understanding  of  the  ways  in  which  the  activity 
of  naval  and  colonial  officials  may  provoke  a  quarrel 
with  England.  But  they  have,  and  have  emphatically, 
shown  a  rooted  dislike  to  seeing  their  sons  sent  to  die 
of  fever  in  what  M.  Pierre  Loti,  expressing  the  general 
conviction  of  his  countrymen,  calls  Venfer  jaunc. 
This  repugnance  of  theirs  is  not  unknown  to  Ministers. 
In  spite  of  the  gravity  of  the  position,  and  the  proved 
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insufficiency  of  the  forces  now  in  the  East  to  occupy 
the  country  France  already  holds,  to  say  nothing  of 
what  it  claims,  the  only  reinforcements  sent  out  are 
drawn  entirely  from  the  Foreign  Legion,  a  corps 
already  overtaxed  by  its  losses  in  Dahomey.  Ministers 
will  think  more  than  twice  before  they  send  conscripts 
to  the  Far  East  again.  We  also  venture  to  think  that 
a  serious  quarrel  with  England  would  prove  far  less 
acceptable  to  the  bulk  of  the  nation  than  to  the  fire- 
eaters  of  the  Parisian  press. 

The  harm  which  may  be  done  by  the  pugnacity  of 
the  papers  and  the  approval  it  receives  in  Paris  is  none 
the  less,  within  certain  limits,  real.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  capital  has  a  great  influence  on  Ministers, 
Deputies,  and  officers  serving  abroad.  They  all  wish 
to  pose  in  heroic  attitudes  before  that  public,  and  the 
desire  is  very  capable  of  leading  them  into  acts  which 
may  commit  France  to  an  unpleasant  dilemma.  It 
is  not  an  insignificant  detail  that  Captain  Bory  has 
been  put  on  the  list  for  immediate  promotion  on 
account  of  his  "  brilliant"  conduct  in  forcing  his  way 
up  to  Bangkok,  in  disobedience  to  orders,  and  in 
disregard  of  treaty  obligations.  The  example  is  not 
likely  to  be  lost  on  other  officers,  who  will  be  taught 
by  it  that  dashing  enterprise,  particularly  when  it  may 
be  plausibly  represented  as  inflicting  a  slap  on  the  face 
of  perfidious  Albion,  will  bring  its  sure  reward.  The 
desire  to  administer  slaps  to  this  country  is  very  real 
with  many  Frenchmen.  They  will  not  believe  that,  if 
their  colonies  are  unprofitable,  it  is  because  they  have 
a  stationary  population  which  produces  no  colonists 
and  a  comparatively  insignificant  shipping.  It  is  their 
rooted  conviction  that  the  failure  is  due  to  the  diabolical 
and  unresting  intrigues  of  England.  If  only  they  could 
sweep  her  from  their  neighbourhood,  then,  they  think, 
all  would  be  well.  It  has  always  been  their  habit  in 
India  and  America  to  grasp  at  vast  districts  before  they 
had  solidly  occupied  what  they  had.  They  are  doing 
exactly  the  same  thing  again.  Their  establishments 
in  the  Far  East  are  beggarly ;  therefore  they  are  re- 
solved to  grasp  at  a  great  deal  more,  in  the  belief  that, 
if  they  can  only  get  all,  they  can  reap  the  whole  harvest 
undisturbed.  France  is  represented  in  those  colonies 
by  swarms  of  Government  officials,  who  have  nothing  to 
do  and  no  means  of  distinguishing  themselves  except  by 
pushing  "  the  interests  of  France,"  which  is  done  by 
advancing  posts  into  great  regions  not  really  occupied, 
and  marking  them  off  as  reserved  for  herself.  It 
was  the  policy  of  Dupleix  and  the  Governors  of 
Canada  and  La  Nouvelle  France.  The  circumstances 
being  the  same,  it  will  be  strange  if  the  results  are 
not,  sooner  or  later,  identical. 

This  spirit  and  this  policy  are  visible  on  every  line 
of  the  French  ultimatum,  and  in  every  act  of  its 
Government.  The  demand  for  a  money  compensation 
for  possible,  but  as  yet  unproved,  wrongs  to  French 
subjects  is  to  us  a  small  matter.  But  the  sudden  and 
enormous  extension  of  the  claims  to  territory  is  quite 
another  thing.  The  other  day  the  new  Ghambre  de 
reunicm,  set  up  in  Annam,  was  asking  for  the  country 
between  the  mountains  and  the  Mekong  as  far  north  as 
the  Cam  Mon,  which  falls  into  the  main  river  at  about 
the  1 8th  parallel,  and  just  where  it  turns  to  the  west. 
All  at  once  the  historical  claims  of  Annam,  to  which 
l(,rance  has  served  herself  heir,  are  found  to  stretch  over 
the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Mekong,  including  Luang 
Prabang  and  Sipson  Pana,  up  to  Yunnan.  That  this 
covers  territory  which  has  been  ceded  by  England  to 
Siam  on  the  condition  that  it  did  not  pass  into  third 
hands,  country  under  English  protection,  and  country 
claimed  by  China,  are  details  to  which  the  French  mind 
in  its  late  fit  of  magnificence  has  not  thought  fit  to 
pay  any  attention.  The  oversight  will  have  to  be 
pointed  out  to  it  by  England  and  China.  It  is,  in- 
deed, possible  that  we  have  to  deal  here,  not  so  much 


with  an  oversight,  as  with  a  repetition  of  an  old  and 
well-known  diplomatic  manoeuvre.  France  may  have 
claimed  a  great  deal  which  it  does  not  expect  to  get,  with 
the  intention  of  making  the  failure  an  excuse  for  taking 
something  elsewhere  which  it  has  not  hitherto  found 
it  convenient  to  claim.  French  papers  are  already 
warning  Siam  not  to  be  so  captious  about  the  country 
to  the  north  of  the  i8th  degree  of  latitude,  which  is 
of  no  use  to  her,  because  if  she  is  obstinate  she  may 
lose  more  valuable  districts  to  the  south.  France,  in 
fact,  will  be  constrained  to  lay  hands  on  the  rich  pro- 
vinces of  Ankor  and  Battambong,  which  lie  about  the 
head  of  the  great  Cambodian  Lake.  It  is  true  that 
these  provinces  were  recognized  as  Siamese  by  treaty 
a  few  years  ago.  But  the  wickedness  of  Siam  has 
abrogated  that  document.  Besides  the  people  (an 
interesting  race)  are  known  to  be  longing  for  French 
protection,  and  then  Battambong  is  full  of  the  most 
valuable  Cambodian  antiquities,  which  are  falling  into 
ruins  under  the  incompetent  management  of  the 
Siamese  Department  of  Fine  Arts.  France  burns  to 
embrace  that  province  (which,  by  the  way,  produces  a 
great  deal  of  rice)  from  pure  love  of  archaeology. 
France  is  so  artistic.  She  is  also  what  she  has  always 
been  under  Monarchy,  Empire,  or  Republic — a  bad 
neighbour,  "  bad  in  all  manner  of  ways,  insolent,  "  rapa- 
"  cious,  insatiable,  unappeasable,  continually  aggressive." 

The  manner  in  which  her  claims  are  being  pressed 
justifies  every  one  of  this  list  of  severe  epithets.  Siam 
has  offered  to  withdraw  her  posts  from  the  east  of  the 
Mekong,  and  to  pay  the  money  indemnity  asked  for. 
She  only  asks  that  France  will  be  good  enough  to 
define  what  it  means  by  the  rights  of  Annam  and 
Cambodia.  This  surely  not  unreasonable  request  appears 
to  constitute  the  refusal  to  accept  the  ultimatum 
which  is  quoted  as  justifying  the  further  measures  to 
be  taken  against  Siam.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  in- 
tention of  the  French  to  keep  the  character  of  these 
measures  in  a  convenient  obscurity.  There  is  to  be  no 
war,  but  only  "  police  measures."  This  distinction, 
which  has  somewhat  the  air  of  a  plagiarism  from  Mr. 
Gladstone,  has  one  advantage  for  the  French  Govern- 
ment. It  avoids  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  leave 
of  the  Chamber  for  a  declaration  of  war,  which  is  im- 
posed by  the  Constitution.  But  it  establishes  a  state 
of  things  which  may  be  inconvenient  to  us,  and  to 
which  we  are  in  no  way  bound  to  consent.  The 
French  desire  apparently  to  blockade  and  not  to 
blockade  the  coast  of  Siam  at  one  and  the  same 
time — to  stop  the  trade  of  the  Meinam,  but  not 
to  incur  the  loss  of  advantages  which  would  follow 
on  the  rigid  enforcement  of  our  neutrality  laws. 
This  is  an  inadmissible  pretension.  The  custom  of 
nations,  very  clearly  stated  by  Professor  Holland 
in  Thursday's  Times,  is  that  a  blockade  to  be  re- 
spected must  be  effective,  and  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  neutrals  to  give  no  help  to  either  party.  The 
peaceful  blockades  declared  on  some  recent  occasions 
in  the  Mediterranean  were  mere  parades  intended 
to  produce  a  moral  impression.  Moreover,  they  did 
not  interfere  with  the  trade  of  neutrals.  In  the  pre- 
sent case  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  have  to 
explain  to  the  French  that,  if  there  is  to  be  no  state  of 
war,  English  trade  to  Bangkok  must  not  be  molested, 
and,  if  English  trade  is  to  be  stopped,  that  this  is  a 
state  of  war  which  imposes  on  us  the  duty  of  enforcing 
a  strict  neutrality.  The  pretension  advanced  in  France 
to  treat  this  as  a  question  wholly  between  herself 
and  Siam  is  childish,  and  is  sufficiently  disposed  of 
by  the  answer  that  our  interests  are  concerned  and 
we  must  interfere.  This,  we  are  glad  to  see,  is 
the  meaning  of  the  carefully-worded  statement  made 
in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  ROSEBERY,  and  re- 
peated in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  EDWARD 
Grey.    England  has  not  egged  on  Siam,  has  not  even 
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given  her  any  advice,  except  to  come  to  terms  with  her 
powerful  neighbour ;  but  England  has  interests,  both 
territorial  and  commercial,  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and 
will  exercise  her  right  to  see  that  they  are.  considered. 


THE  QUINGENTENARY  OF  WINCHESTER. 

THERE  is  apt  to  be  some  tediousness  in  your  ordi- 
nary centenary  to  those  not  immediately  inte- 
rested. But  the  festival  which  Winchester  College, 
with  uncompromising  adherence  to  its  scholarly  tradi- 
tions, calls  quingentenary  (though  the  dissidents  who 
say  "  quincentenary  "  have  not  only  euphony,  but  even 
the  oldest  authority,  on  their  side),  is  not  an  ordinary 
feast  by  any  means.  For  here,  at  the  distance  of  ten 
jubilees,  of  half  a  millennium,  is  commemorated  the  ab- 
solute original  of  an  institution,  if  possible,  more  English, 
and  more  influential  on  all  that  has  been  best  in  Eng- 
land, than  even  the  English  University.  One  or  two 
cathedral  schools,  we  believe,  claim  precedence  by  a 
few  years  over  the  great  foundation  of  Wykeham. 
But  there  is  no  real  comparison.  In  Winchester  there 
is  as  decidedly  to  be  found  the  original  of  all  public 
schools  as  in  Merton,  a  century  and  a  quarter  earlier, 
the  original  of  all  colleges.  And  the  main  charac- 
teristics which  Wykeham  impressed  upon  his  work 
have  remained,  in  all  good  instances,  intact  to  the 
present  day.  The  non-monastic  character,  the  close 
connexion  with  one  of  the  great  Universities,  the 
constitution  as  of  a  link  between  clerical  and  lay 
life,  the  devotion  to  sound  learning  and  not  to 
banausia  and  "  bread  study,"  the  provision  for  play  as 
well  as  for  work,  the  setting  up  of  a  standard  of  living 
as  well  as  of  learning — these  are  the  things  which  dis- 
tinguish English  schools  and  English  Universities  from 
almost  all  the  existing  foundations  of  the  Continent. 
And  these  are  the  things  to  which,  as  far  as  schools  are 
concerned,  the  foundation  by  the  Itchen  set  the  ex- 
ample half  a  century  before  it  was  avowedly  borrowed 
by  King  Henry  at  Eton,  and  a  century  and  a  half 
before  any  of  the  other  greater  public  schools,  as  they 
are  now  ranked,  followed  suit. 

It  has  been  naturally  observed  of  the  present 
celebration  that  the  opportunities  for  centenaries 
presented  by  the  city  round  which  the  Hampshire 
Downs  cluster  are  numerous  and  almost  appalling. 
"  The  Romans,  Mr.  Feeder,"  anticipated  Wykeham 
by  founding  colleges  of  Flamens  at  uncertain  periods ; 
and  if  there  is  any  one  who  has  pretensions  to  be  a 
Flamen,  as  there  are  many  who  have  pretensions  to  be 
Druids,  he  may  some  day,  with  a  little  boldness  on  his 
own  part  and  a  little  good  will  on  that  of  the  public, 
get  leave  to  celebrate  a  bimillenary  at  Winchester. 
King  Arthur  and  St.  Swithin,  the  unique  historical 
position  of  the  city  among  English  towns  other  than 
London,  and  the  glories  of  its  magnificent  Cathedral, 
give  it  a  calendar  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  varied 
interest.  But  its  school  is,  after  all,  perhaps  its  most 
distinct  possession,  as  the  mother  of  all  such  schools, 
in  the  first  place,  and  as  one  which,  if  it  has  been  at 
this  or  that  time  overshadowed,  has  never  lost  a 
forward  position  among  a  class  of  institutions  which 
are  absolutely  peculiar  to  this  country.  It  has  be- 
come a  commonplace  to  compare  the  positive  abhor- 
rence with  which  a  Frenchman  usually  thinks  and 
speaks  of  his  school  with  the  Englishman's  feeling  on 
the  subject.  We  have  seldom  met,  either  in  letters  or 
in  life,  any  peculiar  expression  of  loyalty  or  of  love 
on  the  part  of  any  German  to  any  such  place.  It 
is  much  more  curious  and  interesting  that  the  English 
public  school  alone  of  English  institutions  took  no 
root  in  America,  the  nearest  approach  that  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  could  make  being  a  sort  of  half-hearted 
muddle  between  a  college  and  a  school.    For  good 


or  for  ill,  William  of  Wykeham  lit  a  torch  which  has 
burnt  in  England  ever  since,  and  has  never  been  able 
to  burn  anywhere  else.  And  if  any  one  thinks,  as  cer- 
tain brisk  and  amiable  wiseacres  (including,  alas !  one 
very  brisk  and  very  amiable  Wykehamist  in  Sydney 
Smith)  have  thought,  that  the  good  has  not  exceeded 
the  ill,  let  him  be  at  such  a  season  mildly  put  to 
silence.  It  would  be  painful  to  think  and  arrogant  to 
assert  that  the  special  qualities  which  are  the  good 
result  of  public-school  education  can  be  reached  in 
no  other  way.  It  is  a  conclusion  in  which  intelligent 
outsiders  as  well  as  reasonable  insiders  will  certainly 
join,  that  they  are  far  more  seldom  and  far  more  hardly 
reached  by  any  other. 

Of  the  more  general,  as  opposed  to  the  more  par- 
ticular, advantages  of  such  a  celebration  there  is  no 
need  to  speak  at  length.  They  are  all  summed  up  in 
that  famous  sentence — which  will  by  itself  deserve 
immortality  for  Johnson,  when  both  Rasselas  and 
Rambler  are  in  deeper  limbos  than  at  present — that 
"  whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or  the  future 
"  predominate  over  the  present  advances  us  in  the 
"  dignity  of  thinking  beings."  The  Doctor  might 
have  added  "  and  in  the  rational  delight  of  living,"  but 
it  will  serve  very  well  as  it  is.  Five  hundred  years  of 
the  greatness  of  England — five  hundred  years  of  pre- 
paring her  jouth  to  take  part  in  and  advance  that 
greatness — were  commemorated  in  Tuesday's  ceremo- 
nial as  nothing  similar  could  have  been  commemorated 
in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  And  so  let  Eng- 
lishmen, even  if  in  their  own  persons  they  owe  no  special 
Wiccamical  allegiance,  rejoice  and  be  glad  therein. 


POLITICAL  MICROSCOPY. 

THE  House  of  Lords  debating  Lord  Houghton  is  a 
curious  example  of  political  microscopy.  It  recalls 
the  image  of  the  husbandmen  of  Brobdingnag  investi- 
gating the  habits  of  Gulliver.  Or,  to  take  an  illus- 
tration from  our  own  time  and  actual  life,  it  may 
remind  us  of  the  interest  felt  by  people  of  ordinary 
stature  in  the  miniature  presentment  of  themselves  by 
General  Tom  Thumb  and  his  wife,  and  the  other  General 
and  Generaless  who  succeeded  them  in  popular  favour. 
Still,  we  must  remember  that  Lord  Houghton  is,  by 
favour  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  John  Morley,  Lord- 
Lieutenant-General  and  Governor-General  of  Ireland, 
selected  apparently  on  the  well-known  Beaumarchais 
principle.  An  administrator  was  needed ;  a  minor 
poet  was  sent.  The  government  of  Ireland  by  two 
literary  gentlemen  inexpert  in  affairs  is  a  curious  ex- 
periment, the  issue  of  which  has  not  at  present  been 
very  fortunate.  Perhaps  it  was  intended  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  soften  the  descent  to  Home  Rule,  and 
to  break  the  force  of  the  contrast  between  the  old 
system  and  the  new. 

On  the  points  upon  which  his  conduct  was  called  in 
question  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Monday  Lord 
Houghton,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  showed  a  dis- 
cernment of  his  real  position  and  functions  in  Ireland. 
His  chief  fault  was  that  he  exhibited  it  with  too  much 
candour.  He  did  not  involve  it  in  the  decent  forms 
and  hypocrisies  in  which  an  older  hand  would  have 
wrapped  it  up.  Ostensibly  he  is  the  representative  of  the 
Sovereign.  Really  he  is  the  representative  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  John  Morley,  and  of  their  Irish 
masters,  Mr.  Sexton,  Mr.  Dillon,  and  Mr.  William 
O'Brien.  Lord  Londonderry  complained  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  Monday  that  Lord  Houghton,  while  re- 
ceiving disloyal  addresses  and  deputations  in  Ireland 
from  the  advocates  of  Home  Rule,  declined  to  receive 
loyal  addresses  from  the  most  important  and  respect- 
able bodies,  commercial  and  religious,  in  which  attach- 
ment to  the  Union  was  professed.    The  pedant  in 
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Moliere's  play  reserves  one  ear  for  the  dead  lan- 
guages, and  keeps  the  other  for  those  which  are 
living.  It  would  be  convenient  if  Lord  Houghton 
had  a  loyal  as  well  as  a  disloyal  ear.  The  defence 
which  was  made  by  Lord  Spencer  of  his  conduct  was 
that,  as  the  representative  of  his  Sovereign,  he  was 
bound  not  to  listen  to  statements  on  party  questions  ; 
and  that  he  had  been  surprised  into  the  reception  of 
addresses  in  favour  of  Home  Rule,  while  he  had  warn- 
ing of  remonstrances  against  it.  It  is  strange  that 
the  accidents  should  have  been  all  to  the  advantage  of 
Separatists.  Lord  SrENCER's  general  principle  is  open 
to  serious  question,  and  we  doubt  whether  any  Viceroy 
before  Lord  Houghton's  time  has  acted  upon  it.  It 
has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  inform  himself  of  the  force 
and  direction  of  public  opinion,  of  the  views  which  are 
entertained  by  different  sections  of  the  country,  of 
their  wishes  and  of  the  reasons  which  can  be  used 
in  their  favour.  All  this  is  changed.  He  is  to  ignore 
the  conflicts  of  opinion,  to  know  nothing.  He  is  to 
be  a  mere  dummy,  an  automaton,  a  lay  figure  in  a 
pageant,  at  best  a  master  of  the  ceremonies.  Even 
if  this  were  the  correct  view  of  his  functions,  it  would 
not  justify  the  refusal  of  Lord  Houghton  to  receive 
addresses  setting  forth  definite  political  ideas.  He 
ought,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  even  of  decency,  to 
receive  them,  and  to  intimate, according  to  the  formula 
in  such  case  made  and  provided,  that  the  views  will  be 
communicated  to  Her  Majesty's  advisers,  and  taken 
into  consideration  by  them.  It  is  obvious  that  Lord 
Houghton  has  either  been  instructed  to  snub  the 
Unionists  in  Ireland,  to  keep  them  at  a  distance,  and 
not  to  listen  to  what  they  have  to  say,  or  that  he  has 
perceived  of  himself  that  he  was  expected  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  example  may  have  been  enough  with- 
out any  precise  injunction. 

The  doctrine  of  Lord  Spencer  that  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  being  the  representative  of 
the  Sovereign,  ought  to  keep  aloof  from  party  politics, 
is  in  contradiction  to  facts.  The  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  is  essentially  a  party  politician,  not  holding 
his  office  for  a  fixed  term  like  the  Viceroy  of  India 
or  the  Governor-General  of  Canada,  but  coming  in 
and  going  out  with  the  Ministry  of  the  day.  In  this 
character  he  is  bound  to  give  his  opponents  as  well 
as  his  supporters  every  fair  opportunity  of  approaching 
him  and  making  their  views  known  to  him.  Lord 
Spencer  and  Lord  Carnarvon  were  Cabinet  Ministers 
while  holding  the  office  of  Lord-Lieutenant.  This  fact 
is  decisive  against  the  claim  for  the  office  of  a  simply 
neutral  representation  of  the  Sovereign.  The  two 
functions  are  combined  in  a  manner  which  it  requires 
some  tact  to  adjust.  But  the  one  is  not,  and  cannot 
be,  wholly  merged  in  the  other.  The  fact  that  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  is  a  Minister  of  the  Crown — when  he  is  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  one  of  its  confidential  advisers — is 
also  decisive  against  the  contention  that  he  ought  never 
to  defend  his  conduct  in  Parliament.  This  contention  in- 
volves a  repudiation  of  the  Parliamentary  responsibility 
of  Ministers.  In  most  cases  his  colleagues  can  sufficiently 
speak  for  him.  It  is  undesirable  that  he  should  on 
slight  occasion  be  called  from  his  administrative  work 
in  Dublin.  In  some  cases  in  which,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  his  conduct  is  specially  challenged,  he  ought 
to  defend  it  in  person.  The  opposite  contention  is  a 
part  of  that  systematic  disparagement  of  Parliamentary 
authority  which  is  the  leading  feature  of  the  New 
Gladstoriism. 


A  "REORGANIZING"  SCHEMU. 

A WONDERFUL  person  truly  is  the  Educational 
-  Reformer,  and  wonderful  are  the  works  of  Charity 
Commissioners  when  these  functionaries  unconsciously 
unbibe  liis  spirit,  or  come  consciously  under  his  in- 


fluence. To  the  imagination  of  the  Educational  Re- 
former the  whole  of  the  youthful  population  of  this 
country — social  class,  inherited  tastes,  inborn  capacities, 
and  other  trifling  elements  of  distinction  beiDg 
ignored — appears  as  it  were  a  perfectly  smooth  and 
uniform  slice  of  bread,  over  the  whole  of  which  the 
butter  of  education  is  to  be  spread  in  a  layer  of  as 
nearly  equal  a  thickness  as  possible  throughout,  even 
though  in  the  pursuit  of  such  equality  it  may  be 
necessary  to  scrape  it  very  thin  indeed.  Occasionally, 
it  is  true,  the  Educational  Reformer  proposes  to  meet 
this  last  difficulty  by  lowering  the  quality  of  the  butter 
with  a  view  to  an  increase  of  its  quantity ;  and  the 
conflict  between  these  two  methods  has  at  times  the 
effect  of  imparting  a  certain  appearance  of  inconsistency 
to  his  proceedings.  Of  this  effect,  the  new  scheme  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners  for  the  "reorganization"  of 
St.  Paul's  School — a  scheme  which,  whatever  its  actual 
origin,  might  well  have  come  straight  from  the  brain 
of  the  most  "  up-to-date  "  of  the  faddists  aforesaid — 
supplies  a  thoroughly  typical  illustration.  For  a 
considerable  time  past  the  most  active  of  our  pro- 
moters of  cheap  education  have  been  energetically 
endeavouring  to  rid  our  scholastic  curriculum  of  the 
aristocratic  incubus  of  Greek  and  Latin — studies  not 
only  hostile  in  themselves  to  the  spirit  of  an  enlight- 
ened modern  democracy,  but  opposing  manifest 
obstacles  to  the  realization  of  the  great  principle  that 
nobody  should  be  more  highly  educated  than  anybody 
else.  The  case  of  St.  Paul's  School,  however,  has 
suggested  a  different  and,  indeed,  exactly  opposite  line  • 
of  procedure.  It  is  probably  hopeless,  the  Reformer  ! 
has  reflected,  to  attempt  to  uproot  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classes  from  a  seminary  in  which  they  have  so 
firmly  established  themselves.  How  would  it  do  to  ! 
disorganize  the  teaching  of  them  by  compelling  the 
school  to  receive  continual  drafts  of  Board  School 
boys  unprepared  by  any  previous  training  to  share, 
with  advantage  either  to  themselves  or  their  com- 
panions,  in  the  classical  studies  of  the  place  ? 

Whether  this  idea  recommended  itself  at  once  and  ; 
in  virtue  of  its  native  brilliancy  to  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners, or  whether  collateral  arguments  in  its  favour 
secured  its  adoption  by  them,  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  Radical's 
usual  form  of  appeal  to  the  class-prejudices  of  his 
party  —  where  alone  in  these  days  such  prejudices 
survive — has  not  been  wanting.  The  justification  for 
cutting  down  the  income  of  the  school  by  more  than 
fifty  per  cent.,  in  order,  among  other  things,  to  provide 
for  the  admission  of  fifty-one  free  scholars  from  the 
Board  and  other  elementary  schools,  is  stated  to  be 
that  "  the  parents  of  the  existing  free  scholars  are 
"  affluent  persons  well  able  to  afford  fees."  This 
assumption,  according  to  Colonel  Clementi,  the  Master 
of  the  Mercers'  Company,  who  reviewed  the  scheme 
with  just  severity  in  his  address  of  last  Wednesday — 
"  Apposition  Day  "■ — is  a  "  cruel  mockery  of  the  truth." 
But  were  it  an  absolutely  accurate  account  of  the  facts, 
it  would  afford  no  sort  of  justification  for  the  project 
of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  who  are,  in  effect,  pro- 
posing to  correct  an  alleged  misapplication  of  a  trust 
fund  by  defeating  the  object  of  the  trust.  The  abuse 
— supposing  it  to  exist — of  providing  free  education 
for  certain  scholars  who  do  not  need  the  boon  is  not 
properly  to  be  remedied  by  transferring  it  to  others, 
and  at  the  same  time  making  it  valueless  for  all. 
That  this  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  of  the  results 
which  must  follow  from  the  proposed  "reform"  will 
not  be  disputed  by  any  one  capable  of  appreciating 
Colonel  Clementi's  presentment  of  alternatives. 
"  Either  the  curriculum  of  the  school  must  be  modified  | 
"  to  suit  the  new-comers,  with  their  defective  or  alien 
"  training,  and  the  distinctive  character  of  the  school, 
"as  a  place  of  higher  education,  must  be  definitely  i 
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"  abandoned,  or  else  poor  boys  must  be  placed  and 
"  taught  in  separate  classes  till  they  reach  the  level  of 
"  their  better-prepared  schoolmates — in  other  words, 
"  as  long  as  most  of  them  remain  at  the  school.  Either 
"  horn  of  the  dilemma  meant  disaster  for  the  school." 
Mr.  Walker,  the  High  Master,  spoke  hopefully,  in  his 
reply,  of  Colonel  Clementi's  "  happy  thought "  that 
the  Charity  Commissioners  should  establish  "  a  classical 
"  preparatory  school  for  children  of  promise  coming 
"  from  elementary  schools  "  ;  and  though  the  practical 
success  and  working  utility  of  such  an  institution  is  a 
matter  of  some  considerable  doubt,  its  establishment, 
if  fruitless  of  good,  would,  at  any  rate,  be  innocent  of 
harm.  If  it  made  nothing,  it  would  mar  nothing, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  scheme  which  at 
present  "  holds  the  field." 


THE  VICTORIA  COURT-MARTIAL. 

THE  finding  of  the  Court-martial  on  Captain  Bourke 
is  only  what  might  have  been  expected  ;  but,  for 
reasons  which  we  shall  give  later  on,  that  is  no  subject 
for  satisfaction.  Putting  aside  matters  unessential  and 
subordinate,  the  interesting  points  in  the  finding  of 
the  Court  are  these  : — First,  that  it  finds  Sir  George 
Tryon  responsible  for  the  collision  ;  second,  that  it 
wholly  acquits  Captain  Bourke  ;  third,  that  it  regrets 
mildly  that  Bear- Admiral  Markham  did  not  carry  out  his 
intention  to  semaphore  his  doubts  to  the  Admiral,  but 
thinks  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  best  interests  of  the  ser- 
vice to  blame  him  for  not  refusing  to  carry  out  the  orders 
of  his  "  Commander-in-Chief,  present  in  person."  In 
other  words,  the  Court  finds  that  the  loss  of  H.M.S. 
Victoria  was  due,  primarily,  to  the  unintelligible 
mistake  of  Sir  George  Tryon  ;  and,  secondarily,  to 
the  moral  cowardice  of  the  officers,  who  might  have 
called  his  attention  to  the  folly  of  his  order,  and  were 
not  men  enough  to  do  so.  Further,  we  may  point  out 
that  the  Court,  by  dragging  in  the  question  of  dis- 
obeying the  Admiral's  orders,  has  evaded  the  real 
point  with  a  slipperiness  (for  we  cannot  say  a  dexterity) 
not  wholly  worthy  of  the  candour  we  expect  from 
officers  and  gentlemen. 

In  this  respect  the  Court  has  followed  the  example 
set  it  by  almost  every  naval  officer  who  has  spoken  on 
the  subject,  and  by  most  of  those  who  have  commented 
on  the  disaster  and  trial.  Good  nature  and  an  intense 
sense  of  the  sanctity  of  discipline  may  have  helped  to 
obscure  the  minds  of  naval  men.  As  for  the  newspaper 
critics,  we  can  only  account  for  their  inability  to  see 
the  point  by  a  want  of  understanding  of  the  commoner 
forms  of  fallacy.  Some  questions  as  to  Rear-Admiral 
Markham's  and  Captain  Bourke's  justification  need 
not  be  discussed.  The  naval  officer's  obligation  is 
to  obey  "  lawful  command,"  and  whether  a  command 
which  must  result  in  the  unnecessary  loss  of  a  ship 
and  lives  is  lawful  or  not  is  a  question  by  no 
means  easy  to  answer  out  of  hand.  Yet  if  these 
officers  had  fairly  pointed  out  to  Sir  George  what  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  an  attempt  to  carry  his 
order  into  effect  must  be,  if  he  had  persisted  in  it,  and 
if  they  had  then  obeyed,  their  conduct,  though  we 
should  have  thought  it  pedantic,  might  have  passed 
as  correct  according  to  the  strictest  sect.  But  they 
did  not  do  this.  What  they  did  was  to  see  the  cha- 
racter of  the  order  given  them,  to  shrink  from  obeying 
it,  to  begin  expostulating,  to  lose  all  courage  at  a  sharp 
word  from  their  superior,  to  become  silent  at  once, 
and  then  to  turn  themselves  into  the  dumb,  passive 
instruments  of  a  great  disaster.  Captain  Bourke 
certainly  did  hint  at  danger  in  the  cabin  of  the 
flagship.  A  sharp  tone  in  the  Admiral's  voice  cowed 
him  at  once,  and  he  went  out  to  obey  the  order  with 
his  mind,  as  his  own  evidence  clearly  shows,  in  a 


state  of  doubt  and  fear.  Admiral  Markham  began 
to  express  his  doubts,  when  a  signalled  inquiry  from 
the  flagship  what  he  was  doing  caused  him,  not  to  say 
"  Asking  what  the  order  means,"  but  to  turn  to  his 
flag-captain  (this  is  his  own  account)  and  say,  "  They 
"  mean  us  to  go  on."  Then  he,  too,  obeyed  in  fear 
and  doubt.  Both  these  officers,  in  fact,  trembled 
before  Sir  George  Tryon  as  a  half-starved  workhouse- 
boy  might  before  a  beadle.  For  this  failure  of  theirs 
to  stand  upright  there  are  excuses,  but  only  such 
as  are  in  themselves  a  severe  condemnation  of  an 
officer.  Captain  Bourke  and  Rear-Admiral  Markham 
were  called  upon  to  deal  with  an  exceptional  case.  The 
circumstances  required  on  their  part  presence  of  mind 
and  the  moral  courage  to  risk  rebuke  and  to  assume 
responsibility.  The  trial  was  too  severe  for  their 
strength.  For  that  they  are  to  be  pitied  ;  but  it  would 
in  our  opinion  be  somewhat  rash  to  expose  either  of 
them  again  to  the  risk  of  finding  themselves  in  a 
situation  which  called  for  the  qualities  they  have  failed 
to  display. 

Nor  have  we  the  least  hesitation  in  deciding  that 
the  Court-martial  has  shown  something  of  the 
weakness  which  it  had  itself  to  judge.  Merely 
to  regret  that  Rear-Admiral  Markham  did  not 
carry  out  his  intention  to  semaphore  to  the  Admiral 
is,  in  our  opinion,  in  the  last  degree  weak.  If  it  was 
right  in  him  to  begin  inquiring  what  the  order  really 
meant,  it  was  right  in  him  to  go  on  till  he  got  an  answer. 
To  begin  and  then  to  stop,  to  obey  the  order  about 
which  he  doubted,  instead  of  answering  the  question 
"What  are  you  waiting  for?"  was  to  do  either  too 
much  or  too  little.  We  might  say  as  much  of  the 
finding  of  the  Court-martial,  which  merely  expresses 
regret  where,  if  anything  was  to  be  said,  something 
much  stronger  than  regret  was  required.  But  court- 
martials  have,  of  late,  taken  to  coming  to  feeble,  and 
even  sentimental,  findings. 


RUB-A-DUB  DUB. 

THE  Chronicle  of  the  Drum  begins  much  earlier  than  is 
thought  for.  The  Chinese  Book  of  Rites — and  no  one 
knows  how  old  that  is  not — says  that  the  wise  men  of 
ancient  times  made  hand-drums  and  drums,  the  day-whistle, 
and  the  bamboo  flute,  and  that  these  were  the  instruments 
that  produced  the  virtuous  airs  of  those  sages.  But  another 
text,  which  preserves  some  ruder  traditionary  gloss,  made 
the  first  drums  of  clay,  with  drumsticks  of  the  same.  Con- 
sidering the  locus  in  quo  and  the  likelihoods,  we  may  perhaps 
conclude  this  earthen  ware  was  china.  With  these  clay 
drums  were  played  a  reed  pipe  like  the  Punch-and-Judy 
man's,  and  certain  "  chaff  pillows,"  which  were  struck  so  as 
to  produce,  doubtless,  a  sound  of  chaff,  discouraging  to 
further  conjecture. 

These  "  awfully  jolly  "  instruments — to  quote  a  so-called 
comic  song  not  unknown  to  our  legal  case-books — were 
followed  (in  the  records)  by  the  sound-stone  of  jade.  There 
is  a  flat  sounding  stone  still  extant  in  Annam  called  a 
khanh  (just  our  word  gong,  which  is  said  to  be  Malay)  or  a 
tam-tam.  It  is  ornamentally  cut  from  a  very  fine-grained 
calcareous  stone,  on  which  there  is  a  boss  left  for  striking 
with  a  little  wooden  mallet  when  the  khanh  is  suspended 
by  a  ring.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  link  between  the  bell  and  the 
drum,  and  may  be  the  most  ancient  musical  instrument 
known.  Stones  for  such  uses  as  signals  or  calls  or  general 
noise  must  have  preceded  the  use  of  metals.  Several  of 
these  khanh  are  hung  on  a  frame  to  form  a  sort  of  har- 
monica, and  an  archaic  text  puts  into  the  mouth  of  one 
Emperor  Tuan,  forty-one  centuries  ago,  this  statement : — 
"When  I  make  the  sonorous  stones  resound  that  form  my 
khanh,  the  animals  come  around  me,  and  shiver  with 
pleasure."  "  Shiver "  is  excellent,  and  clearly  puts  this 
particular  orpheoniste  hors  concours. 

The  original  China  drum  may  very  well  have  been  some 
gong  of  this  sort ;  for  we  also  find,  in  the  Book  of  Rites,  a 
Chinese  king  of  several  sounding  stones,  and  also  drums 
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pendent  from  a  stand.  At  the  same  time  are  mentioned 
shields  and  axes  for  brandishing  and  clashing  in  martial 
music  and  war-dances,  and  also  bells.  But  the  drum's  was 
clearly,  from  all  these  texts,  the  first  noise  of  music  made 
in  the  Chinese  ear — although  we  are,  just  here,  about  as 
far  from  our  own  notion  of  a  drum  as  if  we  were  talking  of 
German  adverbs.    Example — 

Der  Herr  Professor  best  lieut'  kein  Collegium ; 
Drum  ist  es  besser,  man  trinkt  eins  'rum  ! 

At  one  period  it  was  the  Court  bell-master  that  per- 
formed on  the  drums  and  bells  the  nine  great  tunes,  first 
of  which  came  the  Emperor's  hymn  called  WangHia. 
Simple  tunes  are  still  sweetly  and  simply  rung  at  Yule- 
tide  on  hand-bells — without  the  drum,  thanks  be — in  many 
of  our  country  parishes.  But  the  coupling  of  the  bell  and 
drum  twice  or  thrice  in  these  Chinese  examples  shows  us 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  remained  inseparable  enough, 
having  been  (as  above)  originally  one  and  the  same,  though 
they  differentiated  and  drew  apart  more  and  more.  And 
to  this  common  origin  it  seems  to  be  due  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  deal  with  the  beginnings  of  the  gong-drum  without 
bringing  (or,  if  the  word  be  better,  ringing)  in  the  bell. 

But  we  really  only  get  at  the  true  analogue  of  our 
Western  notion  of  a  drum  in  an  altogether  other  sort  of 
Chinese  drum,  the  ku,  which  was  made  from  very  ancient 
times  of  the  top  shell  of  a  long-tailed  tortoise  that  was 
fabled  to  strike  the  hours  of  the  night  with  its  tail  on  its 
own  shell ;  whence  it  was  called  the  tortoise  of  the  watches. 
On  this  shell  was  stretched,  to  form  the  drum,  either  snake- 
skin  or  horse-  or  ox-hide ;  and,  oddly  enough,  the  Greek 
Hermes  made  a  lyre  out  of  the  same  shell,  and  indeed  one 
account  of  it  says  its  strings  were  formed,  not  of  the  tendons 
of  the  tortoise  itself,  but  of  oxhide,  which  would  bring  it 
parlous  near  the  Chinese  drum.  And,  indeed,  if  we  were 
to  believe  ar  (probably  Buddhist)  Chinese  treatise  on  playing 
the  Ku-drum,  written  over  a  thousand  years  ago,  the  in- 
strument was  originally  derived  from  the  nations  of  Central 
Asia.  The  treatise  in  question  goes  near  to  proving  its 
theory,  too,  by  giving  over  a  hundred  symphonies,  the 
names  of  many  of  which  are  obviously  of  Indian  origin. 
Our  own  drums  would  also  seem  to  have  come  originally 
from  the  East. 

The  mythology  of  the  tortoise  is  vast,  but  some  of  it 
must  here  be  galloped  over  at  a  hare's  pace  in  order  to 
expound  with  any  propriety  the  qualities  of  the  tortoise- 
drum. 

The  tortoise,  because  of  its  inveterate  slow  doggedness, 
its  longevity,  longanimity,  general  tough-hardiness,  and 
don't-care-a-bang  way  of  taking  the  world,  seems  to  have 
always  suggested  eternal  Time  and  the  dumb  riddle  of  the 
indestructible  Cosmos  to  the  fleeting  mind  of  man.  The 
humped  back  of  the  "  insect " — the  Atlas  fossil  species  is 
six  feet  high — thus  came,  in  course,  to  be  fancied  into  the 
heavens,  arched  over  the  flat  earth,  its  under-shell.  The 
patterns  on  the  back  of  the  tortoise  were  the  constellations 
of  the  vaulted  sky.  It  was  thus  the  very  earliest  celestial 
globe,  and,  namely,  displayed  the  eight  celestial  quarters 
and  the  seven  stars  of  the  Bear — the  Chinese  Northern 
Dipper.  In  one  myth  the  tortoise  is  the  Bear,  and  this, 
too,  is  one  reason  why  the  Pole-star-god  is  still  worshipped 
in  Japan  standing  on  a  tortoise.  In  India  Vishnu  be- 
came the  tortoise  Kurma,  and  made  his  back  the  fulcrum 
and  pivot  of  the  universe.  The  Chinese  first  divine  man, 
P'anKu  is  sometimes  shown  with  his  feet  resting  on  a  great 
tortoise.  Thus  did  the  upper  shell  aforesaid  come  to  be 
called  the  spirits'-mansion  or  gods'-house. 

Being  incomparably  old,  this  divine  monster  knew  all  the 
past,  and  that  marvellous  experience  outfitted  him  for  fore- 
casting the  future — an  unlucky  pre-eminence,  for  the 
tortoiscshell  thus  became  the  "  numpa-one  "  divining  "  pro- 
perty "  for  the  grand  augury.  But,  of  course,  the  para- 
mount arcanic  reason  for  this  vicarious  prescience  of  the 
shell  was  the  symbolic  identification  of  the  top  one  with  the 
round  heavens,  which  contained  and  unrolled  all  events, 
and  reflected  them  down  to  the  under  or  terrestrial  shell, 
which  a  lone  was  used  for  divination  of  terrestrial  affairs,  by 
heating  it  with  fire  till  it  crackled,  and  then  observing  its 
fissures.  These,  like  the  wrinkles  of  palmist  ry,  gave  as 
many  as  1,200  oracles.  For  this  purposo  the  shell  was 
amputated,  but  there  was  a  small  accommodation  made  with 
the  tortoise  beforehand,  by  telling  him  of  the  honours  in- 
tended for  his  mangled  remains — to  wit,  divination  by  one 
cuirass,  lioly  and  martial  drumming  with  the  other. 


The  vast  age  of  the  tortoise  suggested  theories  intended 
to  be  explanatory.  Thus  there  was  posited  a  primitive 
tortoise,  born  of  the  Dragon  that  issued  from  the  waters 
at  the  parting  of  heavens  and  earth.  This  tortoise  gave 
birth  to  the  divine  tortoise,  which  again  produced  all  the 
kinds  of  earthly  tortoises.  In  Hindu  mythology  Kasyapa, 
the  All-father,  self-sprung  from  Time,  is  the  tortoise ;  and 
Kurmapati,  the  tortoise- king,  supports  the  earth.  How  1 
could  that  foolish  old  gardener  have  dared  to  say,  "  I'll 
larn  ee  to  be  a  to-wud  !  " 

One  variety  of  the  Chinese  Ku-drum,  made  of  this  highly  ! 
symbolic  upper  shell,  was  supported  on  four  legs,  like  the  j 
heavens  on  their  pillars,  and  another  had  only  one  support, 
to  represent  the  central  axe  of  the  universe.    A  Japanese 
Buddhist  sect  still  uses  the  "  spirits'-house  "  drum  for  re- 
pelling the  assaults  of  demons — giving  them  Jack  Drum's  j 
entertainment,  in  short ;  and  the  biggest  of  big  drums, 
twelve  feet  long,  the  thunder-drum,  was  beaten  by  the  I 
Emperor  of  China  in  person,  as  son  of  heaven,  to  help  the  1 
sun  or  moon  when  in  the  grip  of  an  eclipse. 

So  here's  to  all  gentlemen  drummers 
That  ever  have  thumped  on  a  skin, 

A  big  drum  was  also  struck  at  the  great  sacrifice,  to  notify 
it  to  heaven.  This  was  a  true  "  drum  ecclesiastic."  And  ; 
a  not  so  big  one  was  placed  inside  the  Imperial  palace,  so 
that  petitioners  might,  in  like  manner,  call  the  attention 
of  the  son  of  heaven  to  their  grievances.  It  helped  their 
plaint  to  a  hearing,  of  a  sort,  and  a  clamorous  suitor  could 
say,  with  Lafen,  that  he  was  "  a  good  drum,  but  a  naughty 
orator." 

Drums  or  bells  marked  or  struck  the  hours  of  the  Chinese 
water-clocks.    We  still  keep  to  bells  and — so  landlubbers 
say — a  funny  notation  of  them  aboard  ship  ;  and  the  hours 
of  the  night  were  struck  (in  pursuance  of  the  tortoise  myth)  ; 
by  the  Chinese  Charlie  on  drums  fixed  outside  hall-doors. 
At  colleges  Chinese  students  were  waked  and  warned  by  ! 
drums,  games  were  scored,  or  the  score  was  sounded,  by 
blows  on  smaller  and  larger  drums,  and  in  chanting  time 
was  beaten  on  a  drum.    The  mimes  in  plays,  too,  were  -\ 
warned  by  a  drum ;  a  practice  which  forewent  by  a  long 
way,  in  time  and  distance,  the  three  sacramental  knocks  at 
the  Francais. 

It  must  have  been  mainly  because  of  the  mythic  holiness  ; 
of  the  drum  that  the  sacred  Book  of  Rites  said  that,  ; 
although  the  drum  had  no  special  relation  to  any  of  the 
musical  notes,  they  could  not  be  harmonized  without  it. 
Even  so  has  Byron's  "  hoarse  dull  drum  "  still  its  perennial 
uses  West  and  East,  and  it  is  never  a  penny  the  worse  for 
such  profane  abuse  as 

I  hate  the  drum's  discordant  sound, 
Parading  round,  and  round,  and  round. 

But  many  a,  man  who  still  has  drums  to  his  ears 
sympathizes  with  the  story  of  Goethe,  at  seventy-eight, 
venturing  to  the  opera  at  Weimar ;  "  but  the  great  drum, 
which  made  the  whole  house  roar  and  rattle  to  the  rafters, 
left  him  afraid  to  go  there  any  more."  And  it  is  but  too 
true  that  there  are  those  who  like  the  bell's  hubbub  no 
better. 

But  let  us  have  a  look  at  the  other  varieties  of  the 
Chinese  article — they  are  further  off,  anyway,  and  won't 
sound  so  terrifying.  The  hand-drum  already  mentioned 
appears,  on  an  investigation  of  pictures,  to  be  a  sort  of 
kettle-drum  (but  more  of  the  kettle),  played  by  turning  a 
handle,  like  the  penny  toys.  There  was  one  very  curious 
application  of  the  drum  in  old  China  which  deserves  quite 
a  special  attention.  It  was  attached  to  the  magnetic 
wagons  which  "  showed  the  South,"  in  such  a  way  as  to 
tell  the  distance  travelled.  That  this  was  told  by  machinery 
connected  with  the  wheels  is  the  only  conclusion  from  this 
description  : — "  This  cart  had  but  one  axle  and  two  wheels. 
It  had  two  stages  ;  in  each  was  a  man  of  wood  that  held  up 
a  mallet  of  wood.  So  soon  as  the  car  had  gone  a  li,  the 
wooden  man  of  the  lower  stage  struck  a  blow  on  a  drum, 
and  a  wheel  placed  at  half  its  height  turned  once.  When 
the  cart  had  covered  ten  li,  the  wooden  man  of  the  upper 
stage  gave  a  blow  on  a  bell."  The  addition  of  these  "  li- 
telling  Ku-drums  "  to  the  magnetic  wagons  is  ascribed  to 
A.n.  813,01"  thereabouts;  but  the  account  of  this  amalga- 
mation implies  that  these  milometers  had  a  previous  sepa- 
rate existence.  Here  was  the  "automatic  counter"  that, 
still  inchoate,  so  exercises  the  Parisian  cabbies  and  police, 
in  practical  use  in  China  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago. 
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And  the  said  magnetic  wagons  (as  we  have  had  to 
mention  them)  can  be  traced  back  in  the  Chinese  historical 
annals  to  a.d.  235,  and  in  their  legendary  annals  to  any 
date  you  please.  On  the  forepart  of  this  wagon,  between 
the  shafts,  there  was  pivoted  a  magnetic  pointer  to  direct 
the  caravan ;  and  it  is  in  these  archaic  land-carts  of  the 
steppes  that  we  might  seek  out  the  origins  of  the  traveller's 
compass,  and  not  run  away  to  sea  about  it,  as  we  do. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  AN  EMPIRE. 

JUSTI,  in  his  Geschichte  des  alten  Persiens,  speaking  of 
the  reign  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  says  : — "  The 
insurrections  which  had  marred  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  had  shown  him  how  apt  a  bundle  of  countries  with 
such  utterly  divergent  nationalities  and  interests  is  to  fall 
apart,  and  that  the  huge  Empire  could  be  held  together 
only  by  the  uniform  rule  of  a  class  of  devoted  officials,  con- 
trolled and  directed  in  all  their  actions  by  the  King  and  his 
councillors." 

M.  Ragozin's  comment  on  this  is  extremely  interesting 
when  applied  to  our  own  "  Bundle  of  countries  with  such 
utterly  divergent  nationalities  and  interests,"  more  usually 
styled  the  British  Empire.  He  writes  : — "  The  power  en- 
trusted to  the  Satraps  was  very  great,  and  an  extraordinary 
latitude  of  action  was  very  wisely  allowed  to  those  of  the 
remote  provinces,  who  could  at  any  moment  be  called  upon 
to  face  some  unexpected  emergency,  when  the  delay  of  com- 
munication with  the  central  authority  could  have  dangerous 
and  even  fatal  consequences.  ...  As  the  language,  religion, 
and  national  peculiarities  of  each  country  were  scrupulously 
respected,  the  local  customs  and  institutions  in  no  case  in- 
terfered with,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  a  prosperous 
land  and  contented  population  but  deliberate  misrule  or 
mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  Satraps  and  their 
officials,  who  were  accordingly  held  responsible." 

It  is  on  his  perception  of  this  principle,  and  the  skill  with 
which  he  carried  it  out,  that  the  reputation  of  Darius  as  a 
great  constructive  statesman  admittedly  rests.  Every  his- 
torian takes  the  principle  for  granted,  attributing  to  it  an 
excellence  so  unquestionable  that  it  would  be  waste  of  time 
to  discuss  it.  And  now,  when  the  historian  has  set  the 
policy  beyond  reach  of  cavil  as  wise  and  statesmanlike,  the 
politician  of  modern  days  arises,  and,  ignoring  the  lesson  of 
the  past  both  of  his  own  and  of  other  countries,  sets  out 
once  more  with  touching  confidence  on  the  other  track. 
Do  we  allow  the  Viceroy  of  India  or  the  men  in  com- 
mand in  the  distant  parts  of  the  Empire,  "  who  may  at  any 
time  be  called  upon  to  face  some  unexpected  emergency," 
sufficient  "  latitude  of  action "  ?  And  in  the  few  cases 
where  we  do,  is  it  not  done  unintentionally,  and  be- 
cause we  have  not  observed  that  A  or  B  in  his  remote 
station  has  a  comparatively  free  hand?  Should  we  not 
hasten  to  shackle  him  if  we  did  observe  it?  Would 
he  not  be  made  the  subject  of  ignorant  or  insolent 
questions  in  Parliament  and  ridiculous  speeches  in 
Supply?  We  are  very  much  afraid  he  would.  Have  we 
not  approached  perilously  near  that  stage  of  decadence 
typified  by  the  Roman  commander's  bitter  comment  : — 
"  Happy  the  generals  of  old  who  were  allowed  to  go  on  and 
conquer."  Without  a  free  hand,  how  are  our  outposts  in 
Africa,  in  Burmah,  and  other  places  even  nearer  home, 
to  do  their  best  for  this  "bundle  of  divergent  nationali- 
ties "  ?  Are  they  not  hopelessly  fettered  and  shackled  by 
Paget,  M.P.,  and  his  like  ?  And  is  modern  statesmanship 
so  enlightened  that  it  can  afford  to  utterly  ignore  the 
lessons  of  its  own  past  and  the  past  of  other  great  empires  ? 
It  seems  unlikely. 

-Again,  on  the  Persian  system,  the  Roman  system,  the 
Greek  system,  all  the  great  civilizing  systems  of  the  world 
in  fact,  the  rule  of  non-interference  with  religion  and  local 
customs  has  been  strictly  adhered  to.  The  only  notable 
exceptions  have  been  the  Mohammedan  Empire  and  the 
Jewish.  We  cannot  of  course  adopt  the  Roman  plan  in 
its  entirety,  and  admit  the  various  gods  of  the  empire 
to  a  place  in  the  Imperial  Pantheon.  The  time  has  gone 
by  for  complaisance  carried  to  quite  that  extent.  But 
we  may  at  least  meddle  as  little  as  possible  with  "local 
customs  and  institutions,"  and  refrain  from  the  idiotic 
and  provincial  conception  of  Imperial  responsibilities 
which  consists  in  providing  one  hard-and-fast  system  of 
government,  morals,  laws,  and  usages  for  an  aggregate  of 


utterly  divergent  races,  forcing  Western  ideas  down  the 
throat  of  the  East,  and  pluming  ourselves  on  a  universal 
dead-level  of  slipshod  ethics  throughout  Her  Majesty's 
dominions  founded  on  the  prejudices  that  chance  to  pre- 
vail in  this  particular  corner  of  Europe.    It  is,  of  course, 
obvious  that,  in  the  words  of  somebody  in  The  Dynamiter, 
"  There  are  certain  things  we  cannot  stand,  and  cer- 
tain things  we  decline  to  put  up  with,"  but  the  inter- 
ference need  not  come  from  England  and  usually  should 
not.    For  the  Englishman  in  England  has  not  sufficient 
data  to  go  upon  in  forming  a  judgment  about  the  Hindoo  or 
the  Afghan  or  the  African.    It  must  be  left  to  the  English- 
man in  partibus  to  decide  where  to  interfere  and  where  to 
leave  well  or  ill  alone.    Englishmen  widen  their  sympathies 
and  modify  their  prejudices  by  residence  in  far  countries,  but 
they  do  not  lose  any  of  the  really  essential  points  in  the 
national  character.    The  things  which  are  really  intolerable 
they  will  not  tolerate.    Cruelty  and  barbarity  they  will  put 
down  with  a  strong  hand,  just  as  much  as  we  in  England 
would  do.    They  only  differ  from  us  in  knowing  how  and 
when  they  can  be  put  down,  and  the  matter  may  be  safely 
left  to  them.    It  is  absurd  from  the  heights  of  our  own 
ignorance  to  distrust  their  more  intimate  knowledge.  It 
is  disgraceful  as  well  as   impertinent   in  our  superfine 
humanity  to  doubt  the  moderation  of  the  men  of  our  own 
blood  who  administer  our  Empire  for  us.    Where,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  Western  prejudices 
coming  in  collision  with  Eastern  customs,  we  must  surely 
be  cautious  how  we  meddle  with  our  own  administrators 
who  are  on  the  spot,  and  therefore  more  in  sympathy  with 
the  ideas  that  prevail  among  the  natives  of  our  great 
dependencies.    For  it  is  by  meddling  of  that  sort  that 
great  empires  are  destroyed. 


DOG  BOOTS. 

THERE  has  of  late  been  some  correspondence  in  the  daily 
press  concei'ning  the  accommodation  provided  by  our 
railway  Companies  for  dogs;  and  that  neither  too  soon 
nor  too  unreasonably. 

Horses  are  both  too  valuable  and  too  bulky  to  be  neg- 
lected ;  they  travel  with  comfort,  and  their  fares  are,  in 
proportion,  very  heavy.  The  Minister  of  Agriculture  has 
presumably  an  eye  on  the  cattle-trucks — a  measure  of  clean- 
liness at  least  is  insisted  upon.  But  what  has  been  done 
for  that  most  nervous  and  fussy  of  travellers,  the  dog  ? 
The  resources  of  civilization  have  certainly  not  been  ex- 
hausted in  his  behalf.  He  may  not  travel  without  a  ticket ; 
but  the  money  charged  for  his  fare  is  pocketed  whole,  not 
a  farthing  of  it  is  spent  on  his  comfort. 

The  construction  of  railway  carriages  is  said  to  be  a 
survival  and  compromise  between  the  stage-coach  and  the 
steam-carriage.  If  this  is  the  case,  we  may  presume  that 
the  rightly  named  "  dog-box "  is  a  survival  of  "  the 
boot"  in  a  stage-coach.  It  resembles  nothing  else,  and 
is  so  ill  adapted  for  its  purpose  that  it  can  only  be  a  sur- 
vival of  the  unfittest.  It  is  low,  it  is  small,  it  is  dark, 
and  in  all  cases  it  is  filthy.  Dogs  inside  it  can  delight  to 
bark  and  bite,  and  no  well-bred  dog  will  get  in  without 
a  marked  remonstrance.  We  have  seen  those  who  under- 
stand the  language  of  their  dogs  turn  their  backs  out  of 
sheer  delicacy  when  their  friends  have  to  creep  and  crouch 
to  get  into  their  unsavoury  quarters. 

The  fate  of  small  dogs  or  puppies  in  hampers  is  often 
worse.  We  have  known  them  "  stowed  "  in  such  a  way  that 
the  air  holes  have  been  blocked,  and  suffocated  bodies  have 
arrived  at  their  destination. 

Why  should  these  things  be  ?  A  carriage  fitted  with  a 
double  row  of  places,  on  the  model  of  a  dog  show,  is  all  that 
is  wanted.  More  dogs  can  travel  at  once,  near  each  other, 
and  yet  out  of  harm's  way,  and  the  owners  would  willingly 
pay  higher  fares  if  they  knew  that  proper  accommodation 
was  provided.  Disease  and  vermin  would  no  longer  be  a 
real  and  serious  danger,  and  the  Companies  would  have 
peace  in  their  day  from  humiliated  dogs  and  infuriated 
owners. 

Scotland  has  the  worst  railway  system  in  the  civilized 
world.  Unpunctuality,  dirt,  and  barbarous  discomfort  are 
its  prevailing  characteristics.  Most  of  its  carriages  might 
be  bought  up  by  England,  whitewashed,  gutted,  and  fitted, 
as  we  suggest,  for  the  dogs.  Nothing  but  this  will  prevent 
the  canny  Scot  from  running  the  old  carriages  till  they 
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drop  to  pieces.  English  Companies  need  not  pay  much  for 
them.  Bad  as  they  are  in  all  these  particulars,  the  Scotch 
Companies  are  enlightened  as  to  dogs  and  children.  The 
first  are  allowed  anywhere,  and  tickets  are  cheap  and 
rarely  enforced  ;  of  the  last,  it  may  be  said  that  they 
travel  anywhere  in  the  train,  and  are,  perhaps,  worse 
companions  than  the  dog ;  but  they  share  with  him  an 
immunity  from  tickets  long  after  the  age  when  the 
Southron  demands  "  full  price  "  for  the  whole  family. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  state  of  business  in  the  United  States  does  not 
improve  as  the  time  for  the  meeting  of  Congress 
draws  near,  as  most  people  fondly  hoped  ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  outlook  is  becoming  more  and  more  serious.  In  New 
York,  which  is  the  banking  centre  of  the  whole  Union,  a 
very  large  number  of  the  banks  associated  in  the  Clearing 
House  are  prevented  from  closing  their  doors  only  by 
assistance  being  given  to  them  by  the  stronger  banks.  As 
the  whole  of  the  banks  have  ceased  publishing  separate 
accounts  since  the  ioth  of  June,  it  is  impossible  to  know 
how  many  are  unable  to  pay  their  way  without  help  ;  but 
that  the  number  must  be  large  admits  of  no  doubt.  It  is 
to  be  presumed  that  none  of  them  are  actually  insolvent, 
for  it  is  hardly  credible  that  sound  banks  would  undertake 
to  lend  for  so  many  weeks  to  banks  actually  bankrupt. 
But  that  they  have  locked  up  their  resources,  so  that  they 
could  not  meet  the  demands  upon  them  without  loans  from 
other  institutions,  admits  of  no  dispute  at  all.  Unfortunately 
the  position  is  equally  bad  in  the  other  great  cities- 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and 
San  Francisco.  In  the  silver-producing  States  and  Terri- 
tories matters'  are  even  worse.  A  very  great  number  of 
banks  have  actually  failed.  The  suspensions  of  trading 
Companies  are  likewise  very  numerous  ;  works  of  all  kinds 
are  being  closed  throughout  the  West,  and  the  number  of 
men  out  of  employment  is  lamentably  large.  The  one  satis- 
factory feature  in  the  whole  matter  is  that,  excepting  certain 
railway  Companies,  there  has  been  no  failure  of  very 
great  magnitude — up  to  the  present  at  all  events.  The 
banks  in  the  United  States  are  very  small ;  even  those  of 
New  York  have  on  an  average  capitals  less  than  200,000/. 
each,  and  in  the  newer  parts  of  the  country  the  capital  of 
each  bank  is  very  much  smaller.  The  trading  firms  like- 
wise that  have  had  to  close  their  doors  had  none  of  them 
very  great  resources.  No  house  of  high  standing  that  has 
been  doing  business  abroad  as  wrell  as  at  home  has  yet 
come  down.  As  long  as  that  continues  to  be  the  case,  we 
may  hope  that  actual  panic  will  not  occur.  If  there  were 
to  be  a  great  failure,  the  effect  upon  public  opinion  at  a 
time  like  the  present  would  be  incalculable.  But  the 
suspensions  of  small  banks  and  small  firms  seem  to  make 
little  impression.  On  the  other  hand,  the  worst  part  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  public  is  hoarding.  It  is  reported,  pro- 
bably with  exaggeration,  that  even  notes  have  disappeared 
from  the  circulation,  coin  is  not  to  be  had  on  almost  any 
terms,  Treasury  notes  are  reported  to  be  equally  scarce,  and  it 
is  alleged  that  the  very  silver  certificates  are  being  locked  up. 
This  is  the  most  dangerous  symptom  of  all ;  for,  if  the  hoard- 
ing goes  on,  the  banks  must  in  the  end  close  their  doors. 
However  well  managed  an  institution  may  be,  it  cannot 
stand  a  continuous  run.  We  saw  the  other  day  in  Australia 
that  really  solvent  banks  were  compelled  to  suspend  because 
of  the  withdrawals  of  their  deposits  for  weeks  together.  In 
the  United  States  the  same  thing  must  happen  if  hoarding 
is  persisted  in.  Usually,  when  deposits  are  withdrawn  in 
immense  amounts,  they  are  taken  out  of  institutions  that, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  have  lost  credit,  and  are  lodged 
with  others  in  which  the  public  still  believes.  But  in  the 
I  nited  States  it  is  said  that  the  deposits  withdrawn  are  not 
being  lodged  with  the  good  banks  ;  they  are  being  locked 
up  in  safe  deposits  and  similar  places  of  keeping.  When 
the  alarm  passes  away,  of  course  the  money  will  come  out 
again  ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  difficulty  is  for  the  banks 
to  meet  the  demands  of  their  depositors.  The  plan 
adopted  by  the  New  York  Associated  Banks  has  succeeded 
wonderfully  well  up  to  the  present.  The  Clearing  House, 
representing  all  the  banks,  issues  certificates  to  the  weaker 
institutions  and  tlio  other  banks  engage  to  accept  the 
certificates  as  if  they  were  cash.  In  that  way  practically 
the  money   at  the  disposal   of  the  64  Clearing  House 


banks  is  placed  in  a  common  pool  on  which  all  can  draw. 
The  amount  has  sufficed  for  all  demands  up  to  the  present, 
and  if  the  run  ceases  soon  there  will  be  a  rapid  recovery  of 
confidence.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  run  continues, 
the  good  banks  must  be  drained  of  their  resources  as  well 
as  the  bad,  and  then  there  may  be  a  breakdown  of  credit 
altogether  such  as  has  seldom  been  witnessed. 

We  appear  at  last  to  have  entered  upon  the  really  acute 
stage  of  this  crisis  in  the  United  States.  For  some  time 
past  there  has  been  a  banking  panic  in  the  West.  Late 
last  week  it  began  to  spread  rapidly,  and  on  Tuesday  of 
this  week  there  were  several  failures  at  Milwaukee, 
Indianapolis,  and  Louisville.  In  consequence,  very  large 
amounts  of  money  were  withdrawn  from  New  York  by  the 
other  Western  banks,  and  by  several  Southern  banks, 
anxious  for  their  own  safety,  and  it  became  impossible  to 
get  banking  accommodation  in  New  York.  On  Wednes- 
day, accordingly,  it  was  announced  that  two  friendly 
Receivers  had  been  appointed  over  the  Erie  railroad.  The 
Company  has  a  floating  debt  of  somewhat  less  than  a 
million  and  a  quarter  sterling  ;  but  in  ordinary  times  that 
would  not  be  a  serious  liability,  for  the  gross  earnings  of 
the  Company  exceed  6  millions  sterling,  and  for  some 
years  past  there  has  been  a  small  surplus  after  all  the 
fixed  charges  were  paid.  Credit,  however,  having  been 
completely  destroyed,  it  was  found  impossible  to  renew  the 
loans,  and  hence  friendly  Beceivers  had  to  be  appointed. 
At  the  same  time  rumours  circulated  that  other  railways 
were  in  as  bad  a  case,  that  large  numbers  of  important 
commercial  firms  were  in  difficulties,  and  that  heavy  failures 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  were  imminent.  There  was,  there- 
fore, a  rush  to  sell  stocks  on  every  hand,  it  being  said 
that  the  chief  offers  were  on  the  part  of  banks  desperately 
endeavouring  to  save  themselves  from  suspension.  The 
fall  that  followed  has  not  been  equalled  for  many  years. 
In  one  instance  the  drop  was  from  126  to  70,  or  fifty-six 
points.  Two  stockbrokers  were  declared  defaulters,  and  it 
is  naturally  expected  that  a  great  number  of  other  failures 
must  ensue.  The  panic  lasted  throughout  the  day,  and  the 
Stock  Exchange  closed  in  a  feverish  condition.  We  have 
been  preparing  our  readers  for  the  crash  for  a  considerable 
time  past,  and  we  are  obliged  to  say  that  we  fear  the  end 
has  not  come  yet.  There  must  be,  one  would  say,  further 
serious  failures,  and  consequently  we  have  to  look  forward 
to  heavy  selling  for  some  time  yet.  But  the  end  of  the 
crisis  cannot  be  far  off  now,  and  investors  who  have  followed 
our  advice  and  abstained  from  buying  will  very  soon  have 
an  opportunity  for  purchasing  on  exceedingly  favourable 
terms.  We  would  strongly  urge  them  not  to  buy  shares, 
or  at  all  events  to  exercise  great  judgment  in  selecting  only 
the  very  best  secured  shares.  They  will  be  wise,  however, 
if  they  confine  their  purchases  to  well-secured  bonds  which 
will  yield  them  a  fair  rate  of  interest.  They  should  prefer 
bonds  which  rank  before  other  bonds  that  receive  interest, 
or  else  that  rank  before  a  considerable  amount  of  share 
capital  that  regularly  earns  a  fair  dividend. 

Here  in  London  depression  has  attended  the  fall  in  New 
York.  On  Monday  and  Tuesday  there  were  serious  fears 
that  the  settlement  which  began  on  Wednesday  morning 
would  bring  about  a  great  number  of  failures  within  the 
Stock  Exchange.  On  Wednesday,  however,  only  one  small 
firm  defaulted,  and  on  Thursday  only  one  other.  Naturally, 
however,  the  panic  in  New  York  kept  alive  apprehension. 
It  was  feared  that  even  those  houses  which  had  received 
assistance  would  think  it  useless  to  accept  the  help  offered, 
seeing  that  an  early  recovery  cannot  now  be  looked  for. 
Rumours  also  circulated  all  through  the  week  respecting 
important  concerns  outside  the  Stock  Exchange  ;  but  pro- 
bably those  rumours  are  grossly  exaggerated,  if  not  quite 
unfounded.  The  fears  existing  were  aggravated  by  the 
Siamese  dispute,  and  also  by  the  announcement  that  Lord 
Sudeley  has  had  to  apply  to  his  creditors  for  a  compromise. 
In  an  evil  hour  he  was  induced  to  accept  a  seat  upon  the 
Board  of  the  Trustees,  Executors,  and  Securities  Insurance 
Corporation,  and  another  on  that  of  Murrieta,  Limited. 
Having  a  misplaced  confidence  in  the  business  of  Murrieta, 
Limited,  ho  was  induced  to  give  guarantees  of  various 
kinds.  In  the  end  he  has  had  to  mortgage  his  property  for 
400,000/.,  and  to  obtain  200,000/.  from  Lady  Sudeley. 
Among  the  various  guarantees  given  by  Lord  Sudeley 
was  one  for  the  payment  of  60,000/.  for  the  Mexican  and 
South  American  Trust  to  the  Bank  of  England.  When  Lord 
Sudeley  applied  for  a  compromise,  the  Bank  of  England 
pressed  the  Mexican  and  South  American  Trust,  and  in  the 
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3nd  applied  for  a  winding-up  order.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
Mexican  and  South  American,  in  consequence,  will  have  to 
make  a  large  call  upon  its  shareholders ;  and  this,  it  is 
feared,  will  involve  a  call  by  the  Trustees,  Executors,  and 
Securities  Insurance  Corporation. 

In  spite  of  the  alarm  that  exists,  the  money  market 
remains  very  quiet.  At  the  fortnightly  settlement  the 
banks  lent  to  Stock  Exchange  borrowers  at  about  z\  per 
jent.,  and,  in  the  discount  market,  loans  were  made  from 
lay  to  day  at  about  f  per  cent.  Even  the  rate  of  discount 
n  the  open  market  is  hardly  i  f  per  cent. 

The  price  of  silver  has  fluctuated  during  the  week  about 
ttkl.  per  ounce,  and  the  India  Council  has  again  been 
.mable  to  sell  any  of  its  bills  or  telegraphic  transfers.  On 
Wednesday  it  offered  for  tender  40  lakhs  of  rupees ;  but 
;here  were  no  applications,  and  of  course,  consequently,  no 
illotments.  A  silly  story  is  reported  by  the  Calcutta 
Correspondent  of  the  Times  that  the  Eastern  banks  have 
»mbined  to  boycott  the  Council.  The  real  truth  is  that 
exports  from  India  have  been  almost  stopped  by  the  closing 
)f  the  mints,  and  that  the  Eastern  banks  can  make  all  the 
'emittances  they  require  more  cheaply  by  buying  Rupee- 
xiper  than  by  buying  Council  drafts. 


The  heaviest  fall  of  the  week  has  naturally  been  in  Erie 
second  Mortgage  Bonds,  which  closed  on  Thursday  of  last 
veek  at  79,  and  on  Thursday  of  this  week  at  58^,  a  fall  of 
ro^  dollars,  or  over  25  per  cent.  Erie  Preference  shares 
dosed  on  Thursday  at  2o\,  a  fall  of  8  dollars,  or  nearly 
50  per  cent. ;  Erie  Ordinary  shares  closed  at  9  J,  a  fall  of 
also  nearly  30  per  cent.  Atchison  shares  closed  at  14^, 
i  fall  of  5  ;  Atchison  Second  Mortgage  "A"  Bonds  closed 
it  3 1  j,  also  a  fall  of  5  ;  and  Atchison  General  Mortgage 
Bonds  closed  at  73^,  a  fall  of  4^.  Turning  now  to  the 
hvidend-paying  shares,  we  find  that  Louisville  and  Nash- 
dlle  closed  at  52,  a  fall  of  3§ ;  Milwaukee  closed  at 
a  fall  of  6| ;  New  York  Central  closed  at  99, 
l  fall  of  2  J  ;  and  Lake  Shore  closed  at  114,  a  fall 
if  as  much  as  6.  There  has  also  been  a  decline  in 
Some  Railway  stocks,  chiefly  in  the  more  speculative. 
Brighton  "A  "  closed  on  Thursday  at  148^,  a  fall  compared 
vith  the  preceding  Thursday  of  2^ ;  Manchester  and 
Sheffield  "A"  closed  at  23 \,  a  fall  of  2\;  South-Eastern 
'A"  closed  at  72,  a  fall  of  \\  ;  and  Midland  Ordinary 
losed  at  1544,  a  fall  of  ^.  Silver  securities  have  continued 
o  decline.  Even  Rupee-paper  has  given  way,  closing  on 
Thursday  at  68^,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding 
[Thursday  of  Mexican  Government  Sixes  closed  at  56^, 
E  fall  of  1 1 ;  Mexican  Central  Railway  Fours  closed  at  465, 
,  fall  of  2  ;  and  Mexican  First  Preference  stock  closed  at 
;5^,  a  fall  of  3.  Australian  bank  shares  have  also  continued 
o  give  way.  Those  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Australia  closed  on 
Thursday  at  38,  a  fall  for  the  week  of  2,  and  those  of  the 
Sank  of  Australasia  closed  at  57^,  a  fall  of  2\.  In  the 
Argentine  department  the  Funding  Loan  closed  at  62^,  a 
all  of  \.  In  the  international  market  French  Rentes 
losed  at  96^,  a  fall  of  f  ;  Italian  closed  at  86|,  a  fall  of  1^ ; 
Spanish  closed  at  6i^§,  a  fall  of  f,  and  Greeks  of  1881 
losed  at  36,  a  fall  of  7. 


THE  NEWEST  INFANTRY  DRILL. 

rHE  bewildering  rapidity  with  which  drill-books  have 
of  late  succeeded  one  another,  while  it  is  much  to  be 
ieprecated,  is  at  least  a  sign  that  those  in  charge  of  our 
,rmy  are  moving  with  the  times,  and  are  no  longer  hide- 
>ound  by  the  prejudices  which  are  not  unjustly  thought  to 
haracterize  the  dwellers  in  Pall  Mall.  A  year  ago  the 
1  Infantry  Drill "  of  1889  was  supei-seded,  and  now  that  pro- 
isional  handbook  has  again  been  considerably  modified,  and 
1  Manual,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  authoritative  for 
it  least  a  few  years,  takes  its  place.  Our  tentative  mode 
if  procedure  is  certainly  irritating  to  regimental  officers, 
tnd  candidates  studying  for  their  promotion  naturally  com- 
)lain  when  the  principles  they  have  to  master  are  con- 
inually  being  altered.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "  pard-like 
pirits,  beautiful  and  swift,"  who  would  make  short  work 
»f  almost  all  existing  systems  of  tactics,  and  long  to  reform 
nankind  at  one  fell  swoop,  chafe  and  jeer  at  the  nervous 
,nd  hesitating  advances  made.  No  doubt  the  inconveniences 
if  the  tentative  system   are   many,  and   not  to  knew 


one's  own  mind  is  a  weakness  for  which  men  of  action 
may  evince  a  just  contempt.  But  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  our  army  was  until  quite  lately  hardly  equal  to 
the  strong  meat  now  offered  it,  and  that  a  healthy  growth 
is  not  stimulated  by  food  which  is  gulped  down  unwillingly. 
Neither  is  drastic  change  desirable  while  there  is  any  doubt 
as  to  the  form  it  should  take,  and  the  lessons  of  experience 
are  worth  waiting  for  when  circumstances  are  not  pressing, 
and  are  more  trustworthy  than  those  based  on  theory  or 
the  practice  of  other  nations.  Our  drill-book  has,  in  fact, 
grown  gradually,  and  has  shaped  itself  according  as  the 
necessities  of  the  times  have  demanded.  Each  summer  at 
Aldershot  has  brought  its  lessons  into  view,  and  since  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood's  energy  and  knowledge  have  influenced  the 
instruction  of  our  troops,  what  has  been  found  unnecessary 
or  superfluous  has  been  gradually  weeded  from  the  soldier's 
lesson-book.  Thus  it  is  that  each  succeeding  Manual  has 
marked  an  advance  towards  greater  practical  efficiency,  and, 
as  a  proof  that  nothing  like  obstinacy  has  influenced  deci- 
sions, it  may  be  noted  that  progress  has  sometimes  been 
gained  by  retracing  steps  rather  than  by  blindly  forcing 
ahead  according  to  a  preconceived  notion  of  what  their 
direction  should  be. 

Yet  how  far  forward  we  have  moved  in  the  last  twenty 
years  will  be  apparent,  if  only  from  the  brief,  terse  phrases 
of  the  army  order  which  acts  as  a  preface  to  the  new  book. 
"As  much  latitude  as  possible"  is  to  be  conceded  to  subordi- 
nate commanders.  That  may  be  said  to  be  the  key-note 
which  distinguishes  the  whole  of  our  present  system.  The 
battalion  commander  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  looked  for 
obedience  to  his  captains.  Orders  were  to  be  carried  out 
au  pied  de  la  letlre,  not  interpreted  or  modified,  and  "a 
soldier  should  never  think "  is  a  time-honoured  maxim 
which  has  scarcely  yet  ceased  to  be  recognized  throughout 
the  service.  Now  the  control  of  the  fight,  once  the  attack 
is  launched,  is  taken  completely  and  deliberately  out  of  the 
hand  of  battalion  leaders,  and  handed  over  to  those  who 
command  companies.  It  is,  in  fact,  with  the  captain,  ac- 
cording to  these  pages,  that  responsibility  in  action  will 
mainly  rest.  lie  is  to  occupy  the  same  position  with  regard 
to  his  colonel  as  the  latter  does  to  the  general  under  whom 
his  battalion  is  br  igaded.  He  is  to  master  the  object  which 
the  battalion  commander  has  in  view,  and  in  turn  to  im- 
press the  same  on  all  ranks  of  his  company".  He  will  then 
place  himself  where  he  can  best  watch  the  action  of  the 
firing  line,  and  issue  orders  to  his  supports.  He  will  be 
responsible  for  his  men  being  supplied  with  extra  ammu- 
nition before  going  into  action,  and  during  the  combat 
he  will  take  care  that  their  pouches  are  duly  replenished. 
He  will — subject,  of  course,  to  necessary  orders  from 
his  commanding  officer — control  the  fire  of  men,  decide  its 
nature  and  the  moment  when  it  is  to  be  opened.  It  rests 
with  him  to  decide  when  and  how  the  firing  line  is  to  be 
reinforced,  and  he  must  never  forget  to  hold  a  reserve 
in  hand  to  meet  the  varying  exigencies  of  a  fight. 
Finally,  it  is  he  who  must  lead  his  company  to  the 
assault,  and  in  the  event  both  of  success  or  failure  it  is 
to  him  the  men  will  look  for  help  and  guidance.  Being 
thus  invented  officially  with  such  duties,  can  his  responsi- 
bility, it  may  be  asked,  be  more  complete  1  The  fight  of 
the  future  will,  indeed,  be  the  captains'  battle,  and  it  is  to 
"  my  captains  "  rather  than  "  my  majors  "  that  the  Sir  John 
Moore  of  the  future  will  look  to  win  the  day.  We  can 
scarcely  be  blamed  if  we  feel  a  twinge  of  uneasiness  as  to 
whether  all  our  centurions  will  at  once  amply  fill  the 
mantles  which  have  fallen  on  them.  The  cry  for  more 
definite  instruction  has  been  frequently  heard  of  late.  A 
"standard"  or  "normal"  order  of  attack  has  been  prayed 
for  from  our  authorities  again  and  again.  Yet  not  only  has 
the  prayer  been  unheeded,  but  it  is  now  distinctly  and 
peremptorily  refused.  Hope  withering  flies  when  at 
p.  110  of  the  new  Manual  we  come  across  the  paragraph 
which  tells  us  that  a  "  standard  form  of  attack  is  forbidden." 
And  justly  so.  The  exigencies  of  each  situation  before  an 
enemy  must  ever  so  widely  and  quickly  vary  that  pre- 
scription is  impossible.  "  Local  circumstances  unforeseen 
by  the  commanders  may  render  the  precise  execution 
of  the  orders,  or  directions  they  may  have  given  to  their 
subordinates,  not  only  unsuitable  to  the  case,  but  abso- 
lutely impracticable."  It  is  impossible  by  any  instructions 
to  provide  for  all  contingencies,  and  there  is  a  danger  of  a 
standard  form  of  attack  being  applied  to  cases  for  which  it 
is  unsuitable.  We  might  go  even  further,  and  say  that 
there  is  not  only  a  danger,  but  a  certainty,  that  the  old 
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cast-iron  method  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  moment 
would  supervene.  Yet  to  be  equal  to  each  case  as  it  occurs 
requires  great  qualities  in  a  man.  He  must  have  presence 
of  mind,  resolution,  and  quickness,  both  of  eyesight  and  of 
mind.  Coup  d'veil,  that  highest  qualification  of  the  soldier, 
will  in  fact  be  as  necessary  to  the  captain  on  whom 
responsibility  is  thus  thrown  as  it  has  been  in  the  past  to 
those  at  the  head  of  armies.  Intelligence,  courage,  and 
readiness — are  these  to  be  procured  from  any  manual,  and 
if  not,  how  are  we  to  ensure  them  for  those  young  men  to 
whom  our  men  are  to  look  for  guidance  in  "  a  tight  place  "  t 
The  problem  is  a  difficult  one  we  admit,  but  much  may  be 
accomplished  towards  its  solution  at  manoeuvres.  Alder- 
shot  has  now  become  what  may  be  termed  the  great  school 
of  the  army.  We  have  had  an  unequalled  tutor  there  for 
some  years,  and  the  facilities  which  the  ground  offers  are 
immense.  But  it  is  not  impossible  that  valuable  instruc- 
tion may  be  given  at  other  places  besides  the  Hampshire 
downs.  There  will  be  difficulties  in  the  way  of  finding  suit- 
able ground  to  work  upon,  and  it  is  not  all  generals  in 
command  of  districts  who  possess  either  the  requisite 
knowledge  or  energy. 

Until,  however,  a  determined  effort  is  made  to  obtain 
adequate  practice  on  the  field  for  our  officers,  we  may  write 
a  fresh  mamial  every  month  in  vain.  Nor  are  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  so  insuperable  as  are  sometimes  assumed.  There 
can,  or  should,  be  no  difficulty  nowadays  in  selecting  men 
who,  by  their  example,  influence,  and  knowledge,  will  in- 
telligently teach  as  well  .as  issue  stereotyped  orders  to  those 
over  whom  they  are  placed  in  command.  And  the  districts 
are  few  indeed  where  judicious  arrangements  and  some 
slight  sacrifice  of  convenience  would  not  enable  our  troops  to 
manoeuvre  under  more  realistic  conditions  than  any  drill 
ground  can  offer  them.  Zealous  reformers  may  not  be 
completely  satisfied  with  all  these  pages  have  to  offer  them  ; 
those  of  more  timid  minds  may  regret  the  continued 
absence  of  definite  rules  and  regulations  which  will  rid 
them  of  the  necessity  of  thinking  for  themselves ;  but  few, 
we  imagine,  will  deny  that  the  ideas  offered  us  are  wise 
and  sound,  or  quarrel  with  conclusions  which  aim  at  a 
common-sense  and  practical  training  for  our  officers.  But 
if  we  are  going  to  enforce  responsibility,  we  must  ourselves 
be  in  earnest,  and  the  example  of  our  higher  leaders  must 
illustrate  the  duties  of  those  who  are  subordinate.  Meanwhile, 
a  new  departure  in  the  latest  drill-book,  which  we  must 
refer  to  ere  we  conclude,  will  be  especially  welcomed  by 
all  who  have  the  interests  of  the  service  at  heart.  We 
mean  the  sections  dealing  with  combined  tactics,  and  more 
especially  those  which  speak  of  the  action  of  artillery. 
Formerly  when  regiments,  batteries,  and  squadrons  were 
quartered  about  the  country  by  themselves,  the  co-operation 
which  the  three  arms  should  lend  to  one  another  was  but 
partially  understood,  and  but  rarely  practised.  The  great 
camps  which  have  been  formed  in  England  and  Ireland 
have  done  much  to  break  down  this  independence  of  the 
various  arms  ;  but  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  officers  have 
been  taught  to  study  the  tactics  of  those  on  whose  aid  they 
must  be  dependent  in  action.  Especially  was  a  spirit  of 
caste  nourished  by  our  artillery.  The  other  arms  regarded 
it  with  that  feeling  midway  between  awe  and  dislike  with 
which  the  partially  understood  is  often  invested  in  our  eyes. 
A  veil  of  mystery  was  allowed  or  encouraged  to  spring 
up  round  the  guns,  and  the  study  of  their  employment 
was  left  to  those  who  had  been  specially  brought  up  to  it. 
Much  of  this  feeling  has  already  disappeared,  and  the 
remainder  is,  we  trust,  fast  fading  away.  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood  has  had  the  singular  good  fortune  to  have  served, 
it  may  be  fairly  said,  with  all  three  arms.  He  was  a 
gunner  with  the  Naval  Brigade  in  the  trenches  before 
[Sevastopol.  He  gained  his  Victoria  Cross  with  the 
cavalry ;  and  the  remainder  of  his  service,  when  not  on  the 
staff,  has  been  with  the  infantry.  It  is  to  him,  we  may 
feel  sure,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  fact  that  artillery 
i  :iH, ics  ii re  discussed  in  a  Manual  intended  for  the  infantry, 
and  it  is  to  his  teaching  at  Aldershot  that  the  better  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  the  three  arms  is  largely  due.  All 
gunners  will  not  endorse  the  views  expressed  as  to  the 
ranges  and  powers  of  their  arm  ;  but  they  will  commend 
themselves  to  the  majority  of  men  who  have  had  practical 
experience  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  long  ranges, 
and  they  are  based  on  the  results  of  the  actual  experience 
of  many  field  days.    On  one  point  connected  with  artillery 

tactics  the  new  Manual  of  I  nfantry  Drill  speaks  more  autho- 
ritatively t,li:in  does  ;iny  purely  technical  handbook  of  tho 


arm  ;  and  we  may  take  it  that  the  views  now  put  forward 
are  those  which  will  he  promulgated  as  doctrine  in  any 
future  text-book  which  is  about  to  appear.  "  As  with  in- 
fantry fire,  so  with  that  of  artillery,  the  guiding  principle 
is  to  obtain  a  superiority  of  fire  over  the  defence.  To  this, 
end  the  fire  of  batteries,  and,  whenever  practicable,  the 
batteries  themselves,  will  be  concentrated."  A  little  further 
on  tho  matter  is  even  more  distinctly  dealt  with,  and  there 
can  hardly  any  longer  be  any  doubt  as  to  what  is- 
meant  by  concentration  of  fire  in  the  face  of  these 
words  : — "  Fire  will  be  concentrated  on  individual  hostile 
batteries  in  succession,  and  when  they  are  sufficiently 
silenced,  the  greater  number  of  guns  will  generally  be- 
directed  on  the  points  or  point  to  be  assaulted." 

The  principle  of  concentrating  a  powerful  force  upon 
certain  selected  points  of  an  opponent's  line  has  so  often . 
been  recognized  by  all  great  commanders,  and  its  value  has. 
so  frequently  been  demonstrated  both  on  sea  and  land,  that 
it  will  appear  almost  superfluous  to  some  to  insist  upon  it 
now.  Frederick,  Napoleon,  Rodney,  Nelson,  Lee,  have  all, 
read  us  the  same  lesson,  and  have  given  us  practical  illus- 
tration of  their  precepts.  Their  teaching,  as  far  as  artillery- 
fire  is  concerned,  has  to  some  extent  been  lost  sight  of  in 
these  latter  days,  and  the  theorists  have  been  allowed  to  carry 
things  too  much  their  own  way  of  late.  That  modern  arma- 
ments demand  an  alteration  to  some  extent  in  tactics  is  un- 
doubtedly the  case ;  but  the  great  foundations  of  victory 
remain  none  the  less  undisturbed,  or,  at  any  rate,  may  fitly 
be  presumed  to  be  so  until  practical  demonstration  of  their 
shakiness  is  vouchsafed  to  us.  It  is  the  strong  common  sense 
of  the  pages  before  us  that  is  their  most  marked  character- 
istic. An  honest  endeavour  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter 
is  evidenced.  Change,  for  the  mere  sake  of  novelty,  is  not- 
favoured,  and  the  book  is  clearly  the  production  of  men 
whose  knowledge  is  chiefly  derived  from  actual  experience, 
and  who  are  seeking  the  nearest  road  to  their  end  and 
object.  That  it  is  either  convincing  or  final  is,  from  the 
nature  of  its  contents,  impossible ;  neither  can  we  hope 
that  it  will  be  accepted  with  equal  favour  by  all ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  we  can  sincerely  congratulate  Sir  Redvers  Buller 
and  those  who  have  worked  with  him  on  the  results  of  their 
labours. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  REFORM. 

FROM  time  to  time  we  have  called  attention  in  these- 
columns  to  reforms  that  have  of  late  been  introduced  by 
several  Life  Insurance  Companies  with  the  object  of  making 
life  insurance  more  popular,  either  by  removing  objections 
strongly  felt  by  intending  assurants,  or  by  conceding  de- 
mands that  have  been  very  generally  put  forward.  To-day 
we  propose  to  notice  steps  in  advance  made  by  two  other 
Companies.  It  will  be  understood  that  in  these  remarks 
we  are  confining  ourselves  closely  to  changes  that  are  being 
made,  and  that  intending  assurants  will  do  well  to  consider 
many  other  questions  before  making  up  their  minds  as  to 
the  particular  office  with  which  they  shall  insure.  The 
Standard  Life  Assurance  Company  has  just  perfected  a  plan 
the  object  of  which  is  to  lighten  the  duties  of  trustees  and 
enable  the  assurant  to  make  better  provision  for  his  wife 
and  children.  An  illustration  will  explain  the  plan  more 
clearly  than  any  amount  of  exposition.  John  Smith  at  the 
age  of  thirty  takes  out  a  policy  for  i,ooo^.  without  par- 
ticipation in  profits.  The  annual  premium  in  this  case 
will  be  21I.  gs.  2d.  If  John  Smith  dies  before  his  wife,.' 
she  is  to  have  a  life  use  of  the  i,oooZ.,  and  at  her  death 
the  sum  is  to  be  divided  amongst  their  children.  If  the 
i,ooo£.  is  paid  on  John  Smith's  death,  it  will  be  handed, 
over  to  private  trustees,  and  will  be  liable  for  the  cost  of 
investment  and  for  trust  expenses.  But  if  John  Smith 
arranges  with  the  Company  to  leave  the  i,ooo£.  in  its  hands 
during  the  survivance  of  the  wife,  the  Company  will  under- - 
take  to  pay  interest  upon  it  at  the  rate  of  3^  per  cent.  per. 
annum,  and  to  guarantee  the  capital  by  the  whole  of  the  funds 
of  the  Company.  Moreover,  if  John  Smith  thinks  35^.  ayear 
is  not  sufficient,  and  wishes  to  secure  50^.  a  year,  he  can 
arrange  to  do  so  by  agreeing  to  pay  an  additional  premium  of 
2,1. 17s.  6d.,  which,  with  the  21I.  9s.  2d.  payable  without  any 
arrangement  of  this  kind,  will  raise  the  whole  premium  to 
25I.  6s.  Sd.  Of  course  a  higher  rate  of  annuity  can  be  in- 
sured by  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  annual  premium* 
If  John  SniilJi  prefers  to  participate  in  the  profits,  he  can 
dosoon  precisely  the  same  principles.  Whether  the  insurance-, 
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is  or  is  not  upon  the  "  with  profit "  system,  the  assurant  has 
furthermore  the  option  of  leaving  the  policy  with  the  Com- 
pany at  3^  per  cent,  per  annum  after  the  death  of  both 
-the  parents  until  the  youngest  child  shall  reach  21  years. 
As  the  Company  undertakes  to  do  all  this  free  of  charge,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  plan  saves  the  cost  of  investment  and 
■other  Trust  charges,  and  it  has  besides  the  guarantee  of 
the  Company  that  the  widow  and  children  will  have  a 
specified  income  during  the  life  of  the  widow,  or  until 
the  youngest  child  reaches  21,  as  the  case  may  be.  It 
is  not  very  clear,  however,  what  happens  if  the  wife  dies 
before  the  husband.  Suppose  that  John  Smith  engages  to 
pay  an  annual  premium  of  25I.  6s.  8d.  so  as  to  insure  a 
policy  of  1,000?.,  and  that  his  wife  shall  have  50Z.  a  year 

•  certain  after  his  death;  and  suppose  that  he  pays  the 
premium  regularly  for  many  years,  but  that  the  wife  dies 
before  him — so  far  as  we  can  make  out  the  additional 
.premium  paid  is  pure  loss.  It  may  be  said,  of  course,  that 
the  object  is  to  provide  for  the  widow  if  she  should  survive 

'  him ;  but  the  scheme  would  unquestionably  be  more 
popular  were  there  to  be  some  concession  made  to  the 
rassurant  in  case  his  wife  pre-deceases  him. 

The  second  case  to  which  we  would  direct  attention  is  not 
a  change  in  procedure,  btit  a  great  addition  to  the  informa- 
tion given  to  the  public.  Hitherto  many  of  the  Life 
-offices  have  been  very  chary  of  giving  much  information  on 
essential  points.  In  some  offices — even  mutual  offices, 
where  the  policy-holder  is  a  co-partner — he  must  pay  a  fee 
before  he  can  ascertain  the  surrender  value  of  his  policy ; 
and  we  believe  that  some  offices  will  not  allow  him  to  see 
the  official  table  of  surrender  values  if  he  wishes  to  check 
the  information  vouchsafed  to  him.    This  is  clearly  wrong. 

■  It  is  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  offices,  for  the  public  is 
naturally  made  suspicious  when  there  is  apparent  unwilling- 
ness to  have  the  full  truth  known,  and  it  is  unfair  to  the 
policy-holder,  who  ought  to  be  able  to  ascertain  beyond  all 

•  question  the  value  at  any  particular  time  of  the  policy  he 
has  paid  for.  The  result,  of  course,  is  that  life  insurance 
is  less  popular  than  it  might  be  made.  It  is  satisfactory, 
then,  to  learn  that  the  Scottish  Widows'  Fund  has  recog- 
nized that  not  only  those  who  insure  with  it,  but  the  whole 
public,  have  a  right  to  the  fullest  information  on  all  points 
concerning  them,  and  has  set  a  good  example  by  adding 
to  the  very  full  prospectus  which  it  had  previously  pub- 
lished. The  new  prospectus  shows  how  a  policy  is  likely 
to  grow  in  value  for  half  a  century ;  the  bonus  additions, 
the  amount  of  paid-up  policy  granted  on  the  cessation  of 
premium  payments,  the  surrender  values,  the  sums  obtain- 
able by  way  of  loans  on  the  policy,  are  all  set  out  clearly, 

■  so  that  an  intending  assurant,  if  he  takes  the  trouble  to 
study  it,  can  see  for  himself  what  he  can  get  every  year 
upon  his  policy  at  any  time  in  the  future  should  unforeseen 
events  compel  him  either  to  surrender  it  or  to  borrow  upon 
it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  Companies  will  follow  this  ex- 
ample, and  will  take  the  public  frankly  into  their  confidence. 
Parliament  ought  long  ago  to  have  insisted  upon  ample 
information  being  given.  But  Parliament  has  not  done  so, 
and  we  fear  is  not  likely  to  do  so  in  the  early  future. 

•Companies,  however,  which  show  that  they  have  nothing 
to  conceal,  but  are  ready  to  let  all  reasonable  light  in  upon 
their  affairs,  will  be  sure  to  win  for  themselves  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public. 


CO  VENT  GARDEN  THEATRE. 

THIS  has  been  a  busy  season — right  royal,  moderately 
Italian,  very  much  French,  and  quite  sufficiently  Ger- 
man. Of  the  polyglot  character  of  the  performances  we  will 
not  complain ;  for,  indeed,  we  are  strong  partisans  of  the 
•theory  that  all  operatic  works  should  either  be  sung  in  the 
language  to  which  they  were  written,  or  else  in  the  tongue 
of  the  country  where  they  are  performed.  What  has  been 
•done  by  the  Covent  Garden  management  towards  putting 
this  theory  into  practice  goes  to  show  the  perfect  feasibleness 
of  the  scheme,  and  all  that  is  wanted  to  make  the  thing  a 
feature  of  the  performances  of  our  foremost  lyric  stage  is 
more  method  in  the  proceeding.  Even  as  it  is,  we  have  here 
something  to  boast  of  that  no  other  theatre  has  ;  and  we  do 
want  badly  "  something  "  as  a  set-off  to  the  many  things 
which  all  theatres  have,  and  that  we  lack  more  and  more 
•  as  seasons  go  by.  We  refer  here  to  the  unsatisfactory  state 
•of  mise  en  scene.    Of  what  avail  are  the  fine,  often  magnifi- 


cent, costumes,  lovely  scenery,  provided  by  the  management 
— of  what  effect  are  cavalcades,  processions,  and  pageants,  if 
there  is  no  artistic  authority  to  regulate  the  show  1  To 
mount  a  work  regardless  of  expense  is  one  thing,  to  stage  it 
with  taste  and  discrimination  is  another.  We  admit,  in  all 
fairness,  that,  given  the  feverish  activity  of  our  operatic 
season,  and  the  number  of  first  productions,  there  was  hardly 
the  material  time  for  the  work  that  was  to  be  done.  But  how 
about  the  mise  en  scene  of  such  old  friends  as  the  Huguenots, 
for  instance  1  Is  it  consistent  with  the  traditions  of  Covent 
Garden,  and  with  the  special  reputation  of  Sir  A.  Harris,  that 
such  absurd  incidents  as  Raoul  de  Nangis  leading  away  the 
horses  in  the  third  act  should  happen  1  There  we  saw  the 
three  white  palfreys  thumping,  bang,  bang,  bang,  during 
the  apostrophe  of  Queen  Margot,  and  the  grooms  would 
not  stir,  despite  the  entreaties  of  M.  Edouard,  until 
M.  Jean  de  Reszke  took  one  by  the  bridle,  and  then 
the  other,  and  led  them  away,  the  third  following  of  its 
own  accord.  And  the  shouting  in  the  wings,  and  the 
broken  swords  that  nobody  thinks  of  jiicking  up,  and  the 
spasmodic  behaviour  of  the  lights  !  With  very  little  care 
and  discipline  these  shortcomings,  trifles  after  all,  might 
be  remedied,  and  render  faultless  performances  excellent  in 
many  other  ways. 

Where  we  can,  with  pleasure,  be  unsparing  in  our  praise  of 
the  management  is  as  regards  its  activity  in  the  production 
of  new  works.  No  less  than  five  operas — thirteen  acts,  as 
they  would  count  in  France — have  been  produced  within 
two  months.  In  each  case  the  best  vocal  elements — some 
of  the  finest  in  the  world — have  been  put  at  the  service  of 
the  production,  and  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  present 
each  work  with  becoming  eclat.  It  was  also  a  happy  idea 
to  associate  Signor  Mascagni's  presence  with  the  perform- 
ances of  his  operas. 

Of  the  standard  repertory  wa  will  single  out  the  per- 
formances of  Romeo,  Faust,  Gli  Ugonotti,  and  Vascello 
Fantasma,  the  Meistersinger  as  really  remarkable  for 
strength  of  cast  and  the  intrinsic  merits  of  vocal  execution. 
With  these  performances  the  names  of  Mmes.  Melba  and 
Albani,  Messrs.  Jean  and  Edouard  de  Reszke  and  Lassalle 
are  so  closely  associated,  that  it  is  but  justice  to  pay  these 
fine  artists  the  homage  of  our  sincere  admiration.  M.  Jean 
de  Reszke  has  for  the  seventh  time  been  the  crowned  king  of 
the  season.  Of  newcomers  none  seem  to  have  advanced 
much  in  public  favour,  unless  it  be  Signor  Ancona,  whose 
beautiful  voice  goes  a  long  way  towards  atoning  for 
histrionic  shortcomings. 

Of  the  five  productions,  Pagliacci,  Djamileh,  and  /  Rantzau 
have  been  already  sufficiently  discussed  here,  and  our  task 
lies  now  in  an  account  of  Amy  Robsart  and  of  The  Veiled 
Prophet. 

Rossini's  advice  to  aspiring  operatic  composers  is  said  to 
have  been,  "  Write  your  first  opera  for  yourself,  the  second 
for  your  friends,  and  go  before  the  public  only  with  your 
third  ;  and  then,  if  you  have  got  it  in  you,  you  may  suc- 
ceed." Amy  Robsart  is  Mr.  de  Lara's  second  opera — some 
say  his  first — and,  without  any  wish  of  being  ungracious  to 
the  young  composer,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  there  is  little 
in  it  to  prove  that  he  has  "  got  it "  in  him. 

The  general  economy  of  the  work  as  well  as  its  details 
denote  a  hand  as  inexperienced  in  teatralita  as  it  is  uncer- 
tain in  its  command  over  the  resources  of  the  orchestra. 
There  is  an  attempt  at  thematic  treatment,  but  of  the  most 
primitive  character,  and  some  of  the  devices  are  almost 
childish  in  their  simplicity ;  such,  for  instance,  are  the 
closed  horns  meant  to  underline  Yarney's  evil  designs, 
the  jerky  figure  for  the  strings  associated  with  the  same 
character,  and  the  detached  notes  pp  after  the  final  catas- 
trophe. The  accompaniments  are  puzzling  in  their  variety 
and  rhapsodical  character,  and  serve  in  no  stead  to  hide 
the  poverty  of  the  lyric  declamation.  As  an  instance  of 
the  composer's  inexperience  in  this  last  may  be  cited 
Varney's  monologue  on  "  ambition,"  the  word  "  ambition  " 
being  repeated  quite  a  score  of  times,  and  almost  always  in 
the  same  figure — the  interval  of  an  octave. 

The  redeeming  feature  of  the  production  was  found  in 
superb  mounting,  scenery  and  costumes,  and  in  the  faultless 
singing  of  M.  Lassalle.  Mme.  Calve  made  a  bewitching 
Amy  Robsart,  and  sang  with  remarkable  spirit,  though 
sometimes  a  cote  of  the  right  key.  M.  Alvarez  possesses  a 
fine  upper  fifch. 

We  turn  with  more  satisfaction  to  the  production  of 
Professor  Villiers  Stanford's  -three-act  opera,  11  Profetd 
Velato.    We  have  long  learned  to  expect  from  the  pen 
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of  the  composer  works  of  consummate  musicianship, 
replete  in  every  detail  with  all  that  science  and  experi- 
ence can  give  ;  hut  it  was  to  be  feared,  in  a  measure, 
that  academic  writing  might  stand  in  the  way  of 
such  flights  of  fancy  as  the  treatment  of  a  romantic 
subject  for  the  stage  necessitates.  It  is,  there- 
fore, doubly  pleasing  to  state  that  such  apprehensions 
are  now  fully  dispelled,  for  the  score  of  The  Veiled  Prophet 
abounds  with  melody,  truly  operatic,  always  refined,  and 
often  inspired.  If  we  add  that  this  gift  is  coupled  with 
form  which  is  perfection  itself,  and  adorned  with  an  ex- 
tremely fine  orchestral  palette,  we  shall  have  indicated  in  a 
few  words  the  most  conspicuous  merits  of  Mr.  V.  Stanford's 
work.  The  exigencies  of  space  preclude  the  possibility  of 
such  detailed  analysis  as  we  should  like  to  devote  to  it,  and 
a  brief  account  of  the  score  must  do  in  its  stead.  The 
opera  opens  with  a  prelude  which  initiates  us  at  once  into 
the  composer's  method — symphonic  treatment  of  themes 
associated  with  the  characters  of  the  drama.  The  motives 
identified  later  on  with  the  Prophet,  the  opening  phrase  of 
Fatima's  ballad,  and  the  proposta  of  the  last  finale,  are  the 
component  parts  of  this  page.  The  curtain  rises  on  a  hall 
in  the  palace  of  Mokanna,  the  Veiled  Prophet.  While  he  is 
being  acclaimed  by  his  soldiers  and  followers,  a  slave  rushes  in 
with  news  of  disaster  in  war.  This  is  explained  away  as  a  trial 
sent  by  Allah,  and  on  Azim,  a  youthful  hero  and  neophyte, 
being  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  Prophet,  victory  is 
promised  under  his  guidance,  and  the  curtain  falls  as  all  rush 
out  to  prepare  for  the  fight.  There  is  just  enough  Oriental 
colour  for  the  purpose  in  the  accompaniments  of  the  open- 
ing chorus,  the  rest  of  the  music  being  here  strictly  music 
of  the  West — Mokanna's  addresses  are  in  the  form  of 
measured  recitatives — a  terzett  with  chorus  closing  the 
action  of  this  tableau. 

In  the  second  tableau  we  are  in  the  harem,  where  Zelica 
is  commanded  to  win  Azim — her  former  lover,  whom  she 
supposed  dead — to  Mokanna's  ends.  These  he  explains  in 
a  profession  of  faith  which  leaves  little  doubt  as  to  their 
villanous  character.  Finally,  turning  his  back  to  the 
audience,  he  lifts  his  veil,  and  Zelica,  horrified  at  the  sight 
revealed,  falls  backward  with  a  shriek.  A  beautiful 
air  for  soprano — the  melody  built  on  the  Oriental  scale 
and  the  accompaniment  ingeniously  constructed  out  of 
Zelica's  love  theme — is  the  capital  page  in  this  tableau. 
The  second  act  contains  charming  choruses  for  female  voices, 
a  beautiful  tenor  aria,  fine  ballet  nrasic,  an  Oriental  ballad 
for  soprano,  and  an  impassioned  love  duet.  The  action 
consists  in  the  fascination  of  Azim.  He  recognizes  Zelica, 
whom  also  he  thought  lost  for  ever.  She  warns  him  against 
Mokanna  ;  but  while  both  prepare  to  fly  the  Prophet  appears, 
Azim's  sword  breaks,  and  the  curtain  falls  as  Mokanna's 
diabolical  laugh  drives  Azim  away.  The  third  act  opens 
with  a  quaint  Watchman's  Song,  in  two  strophes ;  a  chorus 
of  conspirators  follows,  and  as  their  cry  of  "  Death  !  "  to  the 
Prophet  reaches  its  climax,  the  Prophet  appears  suddenly 
in  their  midst,  and  with  words  of  defiance  brands  them  as 
cowards  for  plotting  against  his  life,  but  having  no  courage 
for  the  deed.  As  a  test  of  his  supernatural  power,  he 
commands  the  moon  to  rise,  and,  after  a  powerful  invoca- 
tion, the  miracle  is  accomplished.  The  crowd,  now 
subdued,  worships  the  Prophet  again,  and  at  his  bidding 
repairs  to  the  palace,  where  a  feast  awaits  all.  There 
again  the  Prophet  will  lift  the  silver  veil  that  hides  his 
features.  Fatima  and  Zelica  appear  now,  and  we  learn 
that  both  are  awaiting  Azim,  who  is  to  deliver  them 
and  rid  the  country  of  Mokanna  ;  Zelica's  short,  but  beauti- 
ful, meditation  is  interrupted  by  sounds  of  revelry  from 
within  the  palace,  joyous  shouts  changed  suddenly  into 
groans  and  cries  of  despair;  it  is  Mokanna,  the  man- 
hating  monster,  who  has  poisoned  the  people  he  deluded. 
Here  he  is  exulting  over  his  misdeed  and  trying  to 
force  a  deadly  cup  on  Zelica ;  after  a  short  resistance  she 
snatches  the  cup  and  dashes  it  to  the  ground,  just  as  Azim, 
followed  by  the  Caliph  and  his  victorious  army,  comes  to  the 
rescue.  The  Prophet,  overpowered,  stabs  himself,  and  a 
short  finale  for  two  sopranos,  tenor,  bass,  and  chorus  closes 
the  opera.  Mr.  W.  Barclay  Squire  is  responsible  for  the 
libretto  of  The  Veiled  Prophet ;  he  has  succeeded  very  well  in 
mixing  the  human  interest  with  the  fantastic.  With  Mines. 
Nordicaand  Lucille  Hill,  and  Messrs.  Vignas.  Guetary,  and 
Ancona,  the  interpretation  was  in  safe  hands.  Signor 
Mancinelli  conducted  and  did  exceptionally  well. 


A  SONG  OF  CONDITIONS. 

["The  Prime  Minister  (said  Mr.  Gosclien)  sent  the  Belfast 
deputation  away  under  the  distinct  impression  that  in  his  belief 
the  balance-sheet  of  Ireland  would  be  turned  into  a  most  flatter- 
ing picture,  for  he  suggested  that  there  would  be  a  plethora  of 
money,  lie  called  it  a  '  conditional  plethora.'  I  do  not  find  the 
word  'conditional.'  (Mr.  Gladstone:  'But  you  find  the  con- 
ditions.')   (Cheers.)  "] — Parliamentary  Report. 

HOW  could  you,  Mr.  Goschen  1    To  suppose  that  such  a 
strenuous 

Assertor  of  the  never- failing  virtue  of  a  "  but  " 
Would  have  given  the  Irish  Treasury  (the  charge  is  dis- 
ingenuous) 
An  absolute  assurance  of  pecuniary  glut ! 

What  though  he  never  actually  used  the  word  "  con- 
ditional," 

Nor  spoke   of   Ireland's   prospering,  in  "  coulds,"  or 
"  shoulds,"  or  "  mights," 
When  she  issues  from  her  nonage  of  the  "  period  transi- 
tional," 

And  enters  on  enjoyment  of  her  full  financial  rights, 

You  surely  saw — you  must  have  seen — the  very  rawest 
novice  he 

Addressed  among  the  Ulster  deputation  couldn't  fail 
To   see   in   this,   like   every  other  known  Gladstoniaa 
prophecy, 

The  regulation  saving-clause  appended  to  its  tail. 

He  assumed  that  their  finances  they  would  "  prudently  '* 
manipulate, 

When  crediting  the  Irish  with  a  "  plethora  of  wealth  " 
(As   who,    predicting    healthfulness,  should  providently 
stipulate 

For  absence  of  all  tendencies  injurious  to  health). 

No  doubt  he  postulated,  too,  a  resolute  frugality, 
The  unremitting  practice  of  administrative  thrift, 

An  elevated  standard  of  political  morality, 

Strict  abstinence  from  jobbery,  and  high  financial  gift. 

Yet  though  these  reservations  were  expressly  or  implicitly 
Contained  in  the  remark  whereon  his  carping  critics* 
pitch, 

They  scruple  not  a  moment  to  impute  to  him  illicitly 
The  prophecy  unqualified  that  Ireland  will  be  rich ! 

And  so  it  is  with  everything  !    They  vow  that  he  has 
pledged  himself 
To  heal  the  ancient  wound  from  which  unhappy  Erin 
bleeds, 

But  they  don't  appear  to  notice  how  discreetly  he  has 
hedged  himself 
Behind  the  strict  "  condition  "  that  his  remedy  succeeds. 

"  All  will  go  well  "  's  a  prophecy  of  no  such  great  temerity, 
By  this  proviso  qualified  that  nothing  go  amiss  ; 

And,  taking  all  he's  said  about  Home  Rnle-begot  prosperity, 
You  cannot  say  with  truth  that  it  amounts  to  more  than 
this : 

That  a  Government  in  opulence  (conditionally)  wallowing 
Will  rule  (if  things  turn  out  aright)  a  peaceful,  loyal  race, 

Who,  the  path  of  law  and  order  (hypothetically)  following, 
Will  clasp  their  Saxon  foe  in  a  (provisional)  embrace. 

Nay,  most  of  his  predictions,  you  will  find  upon  analysis, 
Though  launched  with  air  so  confident,  so  wholly  free 
from  doubt, 

Have  their  operative  force  reduced   to   something  like 
paralysis, 

Such  swathing-bands  of  saving  words  have  swaddled  them 
about. 

"  While  grass  shall  grow  and  water  flow  "  (the  oath,  as 
Fenians  give  it,  is) 

"  The  Celt  unto  the  Saxon  rule  will  never  be  resigned." 
Who  knows  but  what  the  ceasing  of  these  natural  activities 

Is  tacitly  "  conditioned  for  "  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind  I 
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So  if  his  precious  project  fail,  we'd  best,  instead  of  crying  out, 
Review  once  more  his  pledges ;  it  may  prove  that  every 
one 

"Was  dependent  upon  Ireland's  vegetation  wholly  dying  out, 
And  subject  to  her  rivers  discontinuing  to  run. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  OXFORD  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY.* 

THIS  is  an  interesting  part  of  the  Dictionary  in  many  ways. 
For  one  thing,  we  have  to  congratulate  Dr.  Murray  on 
being  now  clear  out  of  the  vast  and  often  tangled  wood  of  Corn- 
tad  Con-.  Nay  more,  we  may  say  that  the  end  of  C  is  in  sight ; 
and  when  C  is  disposed  of  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  neck 
of  the  work  is  broken.  People  sometimes  complain  of  the  slow 
progress  of  the  Dictionary.  They  are  apt  to  forget  that  B  and  C 
are  by  far  the  heaviest  letters  of  the  whole  alphabet,  and  contain 
at  least  their  fair  proportion  of  every  kind  of  difficulty.  How- 
ever, impatience  is  altogether  out  of  place  when  we  consider  the 
permanent  character  and  the  national  importance  of  the  under- 
taking. Accuracy  and  thoroughness  are  far  more  material  than 
speed  of  production,  and  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  sacrifice 
anything  in  these  respects.  There  is  already  quite  enough  pro- 
vision of  such  dictionary-work  as  can  be  turned  out  comparatively 
fast ;  the  very  purpose  of  this  Dictionary  is  to  provide  something 
different  and  far  more  complete. 

One  thing  which  Dr.  Murray  and  his  helpers  are  gradually 
bringing  into  fuller  light  than  was  ever  thrown  on  it  before  is 
the  extent  of  the  influence  exercised  by  the  written  word  over 
the  spoken.  We  all  know  what  havoc  the  railway  has  made  in 
many  parts  of  England  with  the  true  local  pronunciation  of  place- 
names.  But  the  process  is  far  older.  We  pronounce  p  in  corpse 
merely  because  in  the  fourteenth  century  scribes  took  a  fancy  to 
write  the  word  with  a  p  to  show  off  their  knowledge  of  Latin. 
In  1325  corps  rhymed  to  hors,  and  it  could  still  be  rhymed  to 
remorse  when  Spenser  wrote  the  Shepherd's  Calendar.  In  the 
MSS.  of  Chaucer  cors  and  corps  dispute  the  ground  on  equal 
terms.  Corse,  which  represents  the  word  as  naturally  spoken, 
has  now  become  a  rhetorical  or  archaistic  "  doublet "  form.  A 
case  in  which  the  language  has  recovered  from  a  blunder  only 
just  in  time  is  that  of  concert.  This  word  was,  either  by  pedantry 
or  (as  Dr.  Murray  seems  to  think)  by  mere  careless  confusion, 
frequently  written  consort  down  to  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  On  the  other  hand  the  colloquial  pronunciation  of 
construe  as  conster  left  its  mark  on  literature  before  it  perished. 
It  was  still  current  early  in  this  century,  but  we  doubt  if  any 
living  man  remembers  it.  When  Browning  revived  it  ten  years 
ago  we  believe  that  some  educated  readers  thought  he  had  in- 
vented the  form.  By  the  way,  the  peculiar  use  of  construing  at 
Eton,  the  rehearsing  in  the  tutor's  pupil-room  of  the  lesson  to  be 
taken  in  school,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Dictionary,  and  is  not 
exactly  covered  by  any  of  the  senses  assigned. 

The  technical  and  semi-technical  words  of  law  and  public  affairs 
are  in  force  in  this  part,  and  illustrate,  as  usual,  the  excellent 
method  of  historical  analysis  which  is  the  special  merit  of  the 
Dictionary.  Let  the  judicious  reader  turn  to  such  headings  as 
counsel,  course,  court,  covenant,  and  compare  Dr.  Murray's  collec- 
tion and  discussion  of  authorities  with  the  meagre  rudiments  that 
do  duty  for  explanation  in  even  the  best  of  other  dictionaries. 
Cross  is  another  word  of  no  small  difficulty  thoroughly  well 
handled.  Here  the  noun  has  produced  a  verb  which  has  branched 
out  into  many  senses,  and  some  of  these  have  in  turn  given  rise 
to  secondary  senses  of  the  noun.  Under  Course  we  note  one 
omission  :  we  cannot  find  anything  about  the  "  holder  in  due 
course  "  of  a  negotiable  instrument,  which  is  a  definite  and  estab- 
lished phrase.  It  is  almost  pedantic  to  mention  that  in  the  term 
contingent  remainder  the  epithet  is  opposed  not  to  absolute  (in 
fact  "  absolute  remainder  "  would  have  no  meaning  to  a  real  pro- 
perty lawyer)  but  to  vested.  We  suspect  that  the  collector  of 
legal  examples  s.v.  contingent  was  not  aware  that  "  contin- 
gent remainder  "  is  a  perfectly  distinct  and  highly  special  term 
of  art.  If  so,  it  was  a  most  venial  error ;  but  the  critic  of 
a  great  dictionary  must  be  nothing  if  not  critical — under  which 
last  word  Iago's  line  is  properly  quoted.  We  have  a  little 
difference  with  Dr.  Murray  on  the  pronunciation  of  covenant, 
or  at  least  must  crave  leave  to  supplement  him.  He  marks 
the  second  syllable  as  having  a  short  i  sound,  like  the  first 

*  A  New  English  Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles,  founded  mainly 
on  the  Materials  Collected  by  the  Philological  Society.  Edited  by  James 
A.  H.  Murray.  Part  VII.  Consignilicant— Crouching.  Oxford :  Clarendon 
Press.  1893. 


syllable  of  remain  or  believe.  We  do  not  doubt,  as  Dr.  Murray 
gives  it  so,  that  this  is  a  current  northern  pronunciation ;  but  in 
London  and  the  south  of  England,  if  we  can  trust  our  ear,  the 
sound  is  not  an  obscure  i  but  an  obscure  e ;  we  should  not  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  second  e  in  several.  We  think  we  can  vouch 
for  this  as  the  usage  of  educated  lawyers  at  any  rate. 

Perhaps  the  minor  words  are  in  some  ways  a  better  test  of 
dictionary  workmanship  than  the  greater  ones,  for  they  are  in 
more  danger  of  being  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Applying 
this  test,  we  find  that  under  Cornage  the  old  but  quite  unfounded 
notion  that  it  has  something  to  do  with  blowing  a  horn  is  rightly 
exploded.  Under  Crab  those  persons  are  rebuked  who  have 
supposed,  in  dictionaries  and  elsewhere,  that  "  catching  a  crab  " 
includes  missing  the  water.  The  obscure  "  cove  and  key  "  (not 
"  cone "  as  hitherto  misprinted  in  the  book),  which  occurs 
in  Bracton  as  an  English  proverbial  phrase  for  the  sum  of 
a  housewife's  duties,  is  now  elucidated.  This  "  cove "  is  a 
chamber,  probably  the  store-room.  Much  trouble  must  have 
been  given  by  the  many  compound  words  in  which  counter- 
is  an  element.  So  far  as  we  have  observed,  these  have  been 
successfully  dealt  with  ;  thus  the  special  modern  use  of  coun- 
termine in  submarine  mining  is  noted  and  explained,  and 
the  fencing  "  counters  "  are  rightly  given.  Another  fencing 
term,  coupe,  leaves  something  to  be  desired.  The  English 
equivalent  "  cut  over "  should  have  been  mentioned ;  and  tha 
movement  is  not  executed  by  "  drawing  the  sword  along  and  over 
the  point  of  the  adversary's."  This  describes  a  barely  possible 
combination,  and  is  in  no  way  justified  or  suggested  by  the 
quotation  given  from  the  Badminton  volume  on  fencing.  A 
normal  cut  over  is  or  ought  to  be  as  clean  as  a  disengagement. 
Mountaineers  will  perhaps  regret  that  couloir  is  not  a  little  mora 
fully  treated ;  but  the  statement  is  correct  and  the  quotations 
sufficient  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  cannot  agree  with  the  Dictionary  on  a 
point  of  English  construction,  but  there  is  in  this  Part  one  mani- 
fest though  very  small  slip.  In  the  phrase  "  Constabulary  Act  " 
constabulary  is  not  the  adjective,  but  the  noun  in  apposition,  as  ia 
"Merchant  Shipping  Act,"  " Companies  Act,"  "Local  Govern- 
ment Act,"  and  scores  of  other  modern  titles.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  commencement  of  the  work  we  have  lighted  on  apparent 
misprints  or  clerical  errors.  On  p.  1194,  col.  b,  the  proper  name 
of  the  reporter,  Adolphus's  colleague,  should  be  Barnewall  not 
Barnewell.  On  p.  1185,  col.  a,  "  slayne  all  qwhikke"  (of  St. 
Bartholomew,  in  a  I5th-cent.  quotation)  must  be  a  mistake, 
whether  old  or  new,  for  "  flayne,"  by  the  easy  confusion  of/ with 
long  s.  We  believe  that  no  book  in  the  world  has  yet  been  free 
of  errata.  These  are  recorded  simply  as  an  act  of  humble  assist- 
ance. 

Finally,  we  have  to  thank  Dr.  Murray  for  restoring  a  marvel- 
lous couplet  of  Blackmore's  to  its  justly  deserved  fame.  It  is 
quoted  s.v.  Crocodile  from  that  poet's  paraphrase  of  the  book  of 
Job.  We  cannot  see  what  passage  of  Job  it  resembles  in  matter, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  form  ;  but  that  is  irrelevant.  The  precious 
lines  are  these  : — 

His  plighted  faith  the  crocodile  shall  keep, 
And,  seeing  thee,  for  joy  sincerely  weep. 

Only  the  pencil  of  Caran  d'Ache  could  do  full  justice  to  Black- 
more's faithful  crocodile.  But  we  fear  Caran  d'Ache  does  not 
read  Blackmore — nor  even  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary,  though 
we  doubt  not  that  some  learned  Frenchmen  are  doing  so  to  the 
future  profit  of  both  nations. 


NOVELS  AND  STORIES.* 

TN  The  Great  Chin  Episode  a  first-class  mystery,  such  as  might 
afford  heart  and  spirit  for  three  volumes,  is  set  forth  in 
unusually  concentrated  form  in  a  single  and  by  no  means  a  stout 
volume.  Most  novels  of  our  time  are  far  too  long.  If  they  are 
not  tediously  spun  out  till  the  material  threatens  to  break 
under  the  attenuating  strain,  they  are  stuffed  with  unprofitable 
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London  :  Chatto  &  Windus.  1893. 

His  Wife's  Soul.  By  J.  Fitzgerald  Molloy.  3  vols.  London : 
Hutchinson  &  Co.  1893. 

The  Voice  of  a  Flower.   By  E.  Gerard.   London:  Methuen  &  Co.  1893- 

From  Whose  Bourne.  $•<?.  By  Robert  Birr  (Luke  Slurp).  London: 
Chatto  &  Windus.  1893. 

Craybridge  Hall.  By  Adele  Warren.  London  :  Skeltington  &  Son. 
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sawdust,  the  leakage  of  which  causes  the  reader  to  stumble  in  the 
way.  "When,  therefore,  we  find  Mr.  Taiil  Cushing's  story  too 
short,  it  must  be  apparent  that  it  strikes  us  as,  altogether,  an 
uncommon  kind  of  story.  Brevity  in  the  story-teller  is  a  good 
thing,  and  when  it  is  enforced,  as  in  The  Great  Chin  Episode, 
with  a  narrative  style  that  is  full  of  brightness  and  point,  it  ranks 
with  the  higher  virtues.  It  is  the  excess  of  the  virtue,  however, 
in  Mr.  Oushing's  clever  story  that  induces  the  extremely  uncom- 
mon impression  that  short  measure  has  been  dealt  out  to  us. 
There  is  something  of  constriction  in  the  book.  At  almost  every 
stage  of  the  story  the  writer  contrives  to  suggest  that  a 
greater  elaboration  of  method  is  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  situation,  and  more  than  once  we  note  the  suggestion  of  a 
line  of  development  which  must  have  resulted,  had  it  been 
followed  by  so  practised  a  writer,  in  exalting  the  solution  of  the 
mystery.  We  have  the  framework,  as  it  were,  of  an  ingenious 
plan,  to  which  full  play  is  not  permitted.  It  is  like  some  cunning 
piece  of  engineering  of  which  only  portions  are  displayed  in 
action  by  the  motive  power.  From  the  very  opening,  when 
•certain  of  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Chin  are  dis- 
cussing at  the  inn  the  mysterious  death  of  the  Squire,  which  the 
Coroner's  jury  finds  "  suicide,"  we  are  led  to  anticipate  a  pretty 
contest  of  wit  between  Alabone,  the  cheery  and  inquisitive  estate 
agent,  and  Charnock,  the  retired  detective.  These  persons,  and 
some  others  of  the  company,  are  vividly  sketched  in  a  few  strong 
lines.  They  arrest  at  once  by  the  bold  and  skilful  characteriza- 
tion. Yet  the  ex-detective  drops  out  of  the  story  almost  entirely 
until  the  moment  of  final  solution  arrives.  We  do  not  follow 
him  as  he  works  at  his  mole-like  task,  which  is  disappointing 
after  the  stimulus  his  first  appearance  produces.  Alabone  also 
has  his  theory  of  murder,  as  he  hints  when  he  points  out  that  the 
Squire,  though  not  left-handed,  as  was  his  pretty  young  house- 
keeper, Miss  Knivett,  was  found  dead  with  a  pistol  in  his  left 
hand.  The  hint  was  overheard  by  Major  Quary,  the  Squire's 
nephew  and  heir,  who  had  just  returned  from  India  to  find  him- 
self disinherited.  He  and  Alabone  take  up  the  scent  this  sus- 
picion gives,  and  track  it  through  a  coil  of  devious  circumstances 
to  a  strange  ending.  It  proves  to  the  discerning  reader  a  pleasant 
exercise  of  hope  and  fear,  though  the  admiration  excited  by  the 
process  must  needs  be  somewhat  modified  when  "  the  murder  is 
out."  The  part  played  by  the  Major  when  he  enters  Miss 
Knivett's  service  as  butler  might  have  been  more  plausible  than 
it  is.  There  are  some  awkward  "  kinks "  in  the  network  of 
evidence  woven  by  him  and  Alabone  that  are  quite  unnecessary. 
But  despite  such  discrepant  points — which,  after  all,  only  assume 
real  significance  when  the  mystery  is  solved — The  Great  Chin 
Episode  is  full  of  cleverness  and  diversion,  and  altogether  a 
capital  example  in  its  class  of  fiction. 

Mr.  Mark  Twain's  new  volume  will  not  prove  to  be  a  joyous 
book  to  readers  who  delight  in  the  adventures  of  Huckleberry 
Finn  and  Tom  Sawyer.  The  Bank  Note  story  is  a  laboured  piece 
of  extravagance,  and  in  no  sense  related  to  any  conceivable  kind 
of  humour.  It  is  likely,  indeed,  to  cause  dismay  in  the  reader 
who  thinks  there  must  needs  be  fun  in  it  since  it  is  Mr.  Mark 
Twain's  ;  but  he  will  be  reassured,  we  doubt  not,  as  to  the  sanity 
of  his  own  sense  of  fun  by  the  dolorous  search  for  humour  which 
must  be  devolved  upon  his  conscience  by  the  remaining  contents 
of  the  volume.  The  odd  thing  about  the  book  is,  that  the  "  other 
new  stories,"  proclaimed  by  the  title,  are  not  stories  at  all.  That, 
perhaps,  is  the  joke.  "Mental  Telegraphy"  discusses  examples 
of  the  freaks  of  coincidence,  most  of  which  are  familiar  enough — 
though  that  of  the  Bonanza  book  is  striking — and  none  is  re- 
markable for  humour.  It  is  intended  to  be  taken  seriously, 
and  why  there  should  have  been  any  fears  for  the  intention 
we  cannot  perceive.  The  egregious  romance  of  which  Mr.  Mark 
Twain  gives  extracts  and  comments  in  "  A  Cure  for  the  Blues  " 
is  by  no  means  unique  in  style,  as  he  seems  to  imagine, 
nor  such  as  justified  the  superfluous  infliction  on  the  reader  of 
the  whole  of  the  original  text.  Popular  romance  was  once  rich 
in  such  wares.  They  formed  the  stock  of  the  Minerva  Press. 
There  is  no  "  new  story  "  in  it ;  nor  is  there  in  the  overstrained 
discourse  "  About  all  Kinds  of  Ships,"  nor  in  "  Playing  Courier," 
nor  in  "  The  German  Chicago" — which  i3  simply  a  description  of 
Berlin — nor  in  the  rest  of  this  mis-entitled  miscellany. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  Molloy  employs  material  that  is  a  good  deal 
outworn  in  His  Wife's  Soul,  and  fails  to  justify  his  selection  of 
the  commonplaces  of  fiction  by  any  originality  of  treatment.  The 
mild  and  gullible  baronet  and  his  young  wife,  with  the  two 
adventurers  who,  for  their  own  advancement,  sow  division  be- 
tween the  happy  pair,  these  and  the  rest  are  types  we  have  met 
with  before  now.  Nor  is  there  much  vitality,  nor  an  air  of 
speciousness,  in  the  plotting  of  the  story  and  the  devices  by 
which  virtue  triumphs  in  the  end.  Captain  Fothergille  is  a 
gamester,  hard-hit  by  fortune,  with  a  deserted  wife  somewhere  in 


the  world,  invites  himself  to  visit  his  cousin,  Sir  Danvers 
Fothergille,  at  whose  house  he  meets  an  old  friend,  Mrs.  Crayforth,  | 
a  widow,  who  is  as  intent  as  he  is  upon  making  an  advantageous  i 
match.  Sir  Danvers,  although  a  widower  when  he  married 
Miss  Fayne,  the  governess,  is  the  most  guileless  of  baronets, 
and  falls  an  easy  dupe  to  the  man  who  had  hoped  to  be  his 
heir.  The  plot  against  his  happiness  and  her  reputation  is 
suggested  to  the  Captain  and  the  widow  by  the  arrival  of 
Lord  Hector  Maynes,  an  old  admirer  of  Lady  Fotbergille's, 
whom  she  believed  was  dead.  The  wily  schemers  speedily 
get  to  work.  The  Captain  endeavours  to  poison  the  Baronet's 
mind,  and  succeeds,  although  his  cousin  is  aware  that  his  re- 
putation is  extremely  shady ;  and  the  widow — by  spying,  and 
theft  of  photograph,  and  the  like — collects  such  "evidence" 
as  she  can.  It  is  incredible  that  a  man  so  generous  as  Sir 
Danvers  is  represented  to  be  should  be  so  besotted  in  suspicion 
and  jealousy  as  to  be  gulled  by  fraud  so  palpable  and  flimsy. 
The  photograph  proved  that  here  was  the  lover  alive  of  whom 
his  wife  had  spoken  before  her  marriage  as  being  dead.  That 
was  all.  Lady  Danvers  might  have  cleared  the  matter,  but  fate 
prevented  her  until  it  was  too  late,  and  her  husband's  outrageous 
conduct  impels  her  to  fly  from  the  house.  Chance  leads  her  to 
the  deserted  wife  of  the  Captain,  and  the  tide  of  retributive 
justice  sets  in  which  is  eventually  to  confound  villany  and  re- 
establish innocence.  We  will  not  pursue  the  process  to  the 
happy  end,  and  will  merely  add  that  it  is  marked  by  the  thea- 
trical style  that  distinguishes  the  first  half  of  the  novel. 

The  Voice  of  a  Floioer  is  a  romance  that  can  charm  none  but 
romantic  souls.    It  is  a  pretty  story,  charmingly  told,  based  on  a 
legend  which,  like  the  miraculous  flower  of  which  it  treats, 
could  only  have  been  born  in  an  age  of  faith.    The  Ronsecco 
carnation,  a  white  flower  with  blood-red  centre,  was  once  pure 
white.    Warring  against  the  Saracens,  a  Ronsecco  bore  the  white 
flower  at  his  heart  as  the  parting  gift  of  his  true  love,  and  when 
he  fell,  pierced  by  an  arrow  in  the  heart,  the  forlorn  Margherita 
cherished  the  blood-stained  carnation,  like  another  Isabella,  and  : 
planted  it  until  from  its  seed  sprang  the  splendid  red-centred  ' 
flower.    Through  many  generations  the  flower  is  prized  by  the  . 
family,  till  at  length  it  becomes  the  solitary  heirloom  of  the  im-  j 
poverished  Ronsecco  and  his  daughter  Livia.    In  Miss  Gerard's  j 
story  the  ancient  miracle  is  repeated,  though  in  circumstances 
yet  stranger  and  more  dramatic. 

Mr.  Robert  Barr  offers,  among  other  diversions,  certain  friendly 
sketches  of  the  American  newspaper  man  and  interviewer  in  his  ' 
volume  of  short  stories  From  Whose  Bourne,  fyc,  which  like  ' 
much  else  in  the  book  are  executed  with  much  crispness  of  j 
touch.    All  three  stories,  however,  though  slight  in  texture,  ', 
possess  this  pleasing  quality.    The  most  original  is  the  ingenious 
story  that  gives  the  book  its  title.    There  is  novelty,  indeed,  in 
the  notion  of  the  detection  of  a  supposed  murder  being  under- 
taken by  a  company  of  spooks,  with  whom  the  eminent  Lecocq  is 
associated,  in  competition  with  an  enterprising  writer  on  the  staff 
of  a  Chicago  paper.   The  unreal  realism  of  the  sphere  of  influence 
in  which  the   spooks  work    is   suggested  with  considerable 
piquancy  of  effect.    It  is  unnecessary,  perhaps,  to  add  that  the 
Chicago  reporter  emerges  victorious  from  the  contest,  and  the 
great  Lecocq  is,  so  to  speak,  quite  played  out  in  comparison. 

Graybridge  Hall  is  one  of  those  artless  productions  of  the 
sincere,  yet  untutored,  admirer  of  the  art  of  fiction  which  are 
only  too  plentiful  in  these  days.  It  is  compact  of  absurdities, 
and  yet  not  without  signs  of  skill,  if  not  of  power.  The  parson 
Grier  and  his  wife,  and  their  disreputable  relative,  Captain  Kendal, 
are  by  no  means  ill  drawn.  But  the  care  and  observation  shown 
in  this  direction  are  utterly  swamped  by  the  wild  and  random 
nature  of  the  melodramatic  action  of  the  story,  and  its  extremely 
slack-jointed  construction.  Perhaps  the  last  scene  of  this  singular 
romance  is  the  crowning  instance  of  an  irrational  design.  The 
hero  is  killed  while  out  rabbit-shooting — accidentally  shot — and 
from  the  evidence  of  his  companion  it  seems  that  they  used  rifles 
on  the  occasion.  "  He  came  out  rabbit-shooting,"  says  Captain 
Kendal  to  the  surgeon,  "  and  walking  with  his  gun  at  full  cock, 
he  must  have  stumbled  against  that  root,  and  fallen — the  ball 
entering  his  right  lung."  The  oddity  of  the  incident  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that  Kendal  was  allowed  to  leave  the  country 
without  any  inquiry,  though  there  was  a  witness  who  could 
prove  that  the  two  men  were  quarrelling  a  few  minutes  before 
the  fatal  shot. 

The  Pursuit  of  a  Chimera  is  of  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made, 
and  is,  in  short,  a  "  day  dream  "  with  an  allegorical  significance,  1 
which  is  independent  of  the  wild  freaks  of  fancy  and  grotesque 
incidents  of  which  it  is  woven.  Disregarding  the  allegory,  we 
must  admit  that  much  of  the  drama  is  singularly  dream-like,  and 
the  mingling  of  fancy  and  oddity  shows  an  excellent  simulation 
of  genuine  dreaming.    In  this  sense  the  story  is  presented  with 
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considerable  power.  It  suggests  the  persuasive  quality  of  realism 
which  is  ever  an  element  of  horror  to  the  dreamer.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  allegory  grafted  on  to  it,  and  a  tendency  to  elaborate 
detail,  the  story  might  "well  have  been  dreamed.  Mr.  Cope, 
decidedly,  has  no  cause  to  lament,  like  Lamb,  the  poverty  of  his 
dreams.  The  story  is  told  by  an  old  gentleman  at  a  Christmas 
party,  in  explanation  of  a  certain  key  he  wears  attached  to  his 
■watch-chain.  At  its  conclusion  the  old  gentleman's  niece 
exclaims,  "  0  uncle !  really  that  -won't  do !  Do  you  mean  to 
tell  me  that  it  was  all  a  dream  ?  "  Probably  the  reader  who  is 
well  read  in  the  lore  of  "  Tales  of  Mystery  "  will  think  the 
protest  natural,  and  feel  that  it  really  won't  do.  lie  is 
lured  into  the  wild  dreamland  in  pursuit  of  a  chimera  which 
promises  to  be  something  fearful,  and  turns  out  to  be  only  the 
"  key  to  contentment."  Some  may  resent  the  moral  aim  so 
artfully  concealed.  It  is  a  mistake  to  show  there  is  any  meaning 
in  a  dream,  and  the  attempt  to  interpret  the  story  after  an  alle- 
gorical fashion  somewhat  mars  the  effect.  Absurdities  which  are 
proper  to  a  dream  become  simply  puerile  thereby.  The  delight- 
ful astrologer,  with  his  strange  instruments  made  of  the  new 
metal  "  albitumen,"  ceases  to  charm  when  he  allegorizes.  It  is 
the  same  with  Elma,  the  mysterious  monk,  and  with  the  loquacious 
guardian  of  the  haunted  garden.  Disenchanting  is  the  didactic 
touch  in  the  sphere  of  dreams. 

In  not  a  few  of  her  stories  Mrs.  Marshall  makes  an  adroit 
appeal  to  what  may  be  called  local  patriotism  and  topographical 
interest.  We  recall  several  examples  of  her  effective  method  of 
reviving  the  past  of  some  famous  English  city  or  town.  Exeter 
and  Norwich  in  the  days  of  Bishop  Hall,  Bristol  in  Chatterton's 
time,  Wells  and  the  Mendips  in  Mrs.  Hannah  More's  prime, 
supply  the  local  habitation  for  some  of  Mrs.  Marshall's  pleasant 
romances,  in  all  of  which  a  picturesque  study  of  old  times  is  not 
the  least  attraction.  In  Boscombe  Chine  we  are  invited  not  so  far 
afield.  It  is  a  pretty  story  of  Bournemouth  some  fifty  years  ago, 
when  the  piny  watering-place  was  scarcely  in  existence.  The 
Bourne,  and  not  much  else,  save  the  fir-trees  on  the  hills,  was  to 
be  noted  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bourne.  But  the  transformation  of 
Bournemouth  in  fifty  years  has  been  more  striking  than  the 
change  in  Exeter  or  Norwich  in  a  century.  Mrs.  Marshall's 
story  covers  the  whole  period.  It  opens  with  the  date  of  Her 
Majesty's  Coronation,  and  it  closes  with  the  year  of  Jubilee.  The 
scene  of  the  romance  is  laid  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  Christ- 
church  and  Boscombe  mainly,  at  the  beginning  of  the  period 
indicated,  and  in  preserving  the  continuity  of  interest  in  the 
chief  actors  of  a  touching  little  drama,  Mrs.  Marshall  shows  much 
skill  in  bridging  over  the  lapse  of  time.  Fifty  years  make  a 
somewhat  awkward  interval  to  account  for.  But  the  difficulty  is 
completely  solved,  and  the  sequel  is  altogether  satisfactory. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  SHAKESPEARE,  AND  OTHER  BOOKS.* 

ME.  ALDIS  WRIGHT  may  be  heartily  congratulated  on 
having  brought  to  a  finish  the  great  toil  and  labour 
involved  in  the  preparation  of  a  second  edition  of  the  admirable 
"  Cambridge  Shakespeare."  If,  as  he  observes  without  any 
querulousness,  but  with  some  just  surprise,  it  "has  been 
erroneously  stated  in  some  high  quarters  to  be  a  reprint "  of  the 
first,  we  are  afraid  that  the  reproaches  which  have  sometimes 
been  brought  against  the  carelessness  of  reviewers  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  be,  in  these  high  quarters,  more  than  justified.  As  we 
pointed  out  in  our  own  notice  of  the  new  edition,  the  simple 
process  of  taking  almost  any  page  of  the  old  and  any  corre- 
sponding page  of  the  new,  and  comparing  them,  will  show 
with  what  minute  but  unsparing  labour  Mr.  Aldis  Wright  has 
set  himself  to  revise  and  bring  up  to  date  in  every  respect  the 
work  which  he  and  his  coadjutor  did — even  then  so  excellently — 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  It  is  true  that  the  book  is  one 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  review  satisfactorily  except  at 
enormous  length.  It  would  take  a  small  volume  adequately  to 
go  through  these  nine  large  volumes,  which  present  no  catch- 

*  The  Works  of  Shakespeare.  Edited  by  VV.  Aldis  Wright.  Vol.  IX. 
London:  Macmillan  &  Co.  1893. 

Introduction  to  Shakespeare.  By  Edward  Dowden.  London:  Blackie. 
1893. 

Secular  Poems  hy  Henry  and  Thomas  Vaughan.  Selected  and  edited  by 
J.  R.  Tutin.    Hull:  Tutin.  1893. 

The  Mermaid  Series — Ben  Jonson.  Vol.  I.  Edited  by  Brin^ley 
Nicholson.  With  an  Introduction  by  C.  H.  Herford.  London:  Fisher 
Unwin.  1893. 

Milton's  Prosody.  By  Robert  Bridges.  Oxford :  at  the  Clarendon 
Press.  1893. 

The  Maivellous  Wisdom  and  Quaint  Conceits  of  Thomas  Fuller.  Set  in 
order  by  Adelaide  Gostet.    London  :  Pickering  &  Chatto.  1893. 

Shakespeare's  Hamlet  Interpreted.  By  Mark  Knights.  London  : 
Jarrold.  1893. 


penny  theories  and  conjectures,  no  florid  aesthetic  appreciations, 
but  a  text  refined  to  the  norm  of  the  strictest,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  intelligent,  scholarship,  a  complete  apparatus 
criticus,  and  a  body  of  notes  kept  down  to  the  lowest  limits  in 
point  of  bulk,  but  always  dealing  sufficiently  with  all  points  that 
really  require  to  be  dealt  with.  Such  a  book  presents  all  the 
impossibilities  of  a  dictionary  to  a  reviewer  whose  space  is 
limited.  To  select  a  few  debated  readings,  to  plunge  on  one  or 
two  dubious  passages,  and  confine  oneself  to  these,  is  but  a 
"  brick-of-the-house "  way  of  treating  things ;  yet  to  grapple 
with  any  large  number  of  points  in  the  same  way  is  clearly 
impossible.  It  is  the  generous  fate  of  a  book  of  this  kind 
to  be  more  consulted  than  reviewed.  When  Mr.  Ventosus  and 
Mr.  Enormis  put  out  their  octavos-full  of  loquacity  on  this  or 
that  play,  this  or  that  scene,  we  shall  go  to  Mr.  Aldis  Wright 
for  weapons  wherewith  to  prick  their  bladders  and  bellows 
wherewith  to  blow  away  their  froth.  But  for  Mr.  Wright's  own 
work  it  is  almost  impossible  that  there  should  be  more  than  a 
meed  of  hearty  admiration  couched  in  general  terms.  We  may,, 
however,  note  one  thing  in  this  last  volume,  which  contains- 
Pericles,  the  Foe?>is,  and  reprints  of  the  early  quartos,  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  &c.  We  are  particularly  glad  to  see  a 
word  of  caution  here  as  to  the  facsimile  reprints  which  have  been 
fashionable  of  late.  It  will  be  rather  interesting  to  see  what, 
if  anything,  is  replied  to  some  of  the  remarks  on  p.  xxxvi ;  in 
regard  to  others,  it  must  have  struck  every  one  that,  without 
extreme  care  and  great  expense,  even  photography  will  not  of 
itself  give  an  absolutely  faithful  and  intelligible  reproduction  of 
print  which  is  often  blunt,  pale,  and  indistinct,  and  is  sure  to 
become  blunter,  paler,  and  indistincter  when  transferred  through 
the  camera  and  the  lithographic-stone. 

Good  introductions,  after  they  have  served  one  life  with  the- 
books  for  which  they  were  written,  generally  rise  to  a  second  as 
independent  volumes,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  Professor 
Dowden's  introduction  to  the  "Henry  Irving"  Shakspeare 
should  not  suffer  this  book-change.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  that 
some  persons  may  prefer  this  brief  account  of  the  matter  to  the 
longer  work  on  Shakspeare  by  which  Mr.  Dowden  is  best  known. 
The  necessity  of  giving  a  considerable  amount  of  information  in 
a  limited  space,  and  perhaps  the  reflection  and  study  of  the  years 
which  have  passed  between  the  two,  have  eliminated  from  the 
Professor's  style  some  of  the  floridness  and  from  his  handling 
some  of  the  rather  precious  and  conceited  attitude  which  seemed 
to  some  to  characterize  Shakespeare,  his  Mind  and  Art.  Very 
little  fault  of  this  kind  can  be  found  with  the  present  essay, 
which  we  should  add  has  been  considerably  revised  by  its 
author  since  its  first  appearance. 

The  secular  poems  of  Vaughan  are  so  little  known,  and,  what 
is  more,  so  little  accessible,  that  we  cannot  but  be  grateful  to' 
Mr.  Tutin  for  his  idea  of  republishing  them,  even  in  selection. 
We  are  less  easily  able  to  compliment  him  on  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  carried  this  idea  out.  We  have  not  the  least 
objection  to  his  having  included  some  poems  of  Thomas  Vaughan's. 
Eirenseus  Philalethes — Alchemist,  Rosicrucian,  Cavalier — was  a 
good  man  and  no  mean  poet.  But  we  cannot  conceive  why  Mr. 
Tutin,  while  he  was  about  it,  did  not  give  a  collection,  instead 
of  a  selection,  of  Henry  Vaughan's  secular  verse  to  range  with 
the  sacred  one  of  Lyte.  And  we  can  still  less  conceive  what 
made  him  hit  upon  the  excessively  awkward  and  unscholarly 
plan  of  occupying  part  of  his  very  much  confined  space  with 
English  translations  of  the  Vaughans'  Latin  poems,  printed  in 
the  same  type,  and  straight  on  with  the  originals.  True,  these 
translations  are  assigned  to  their  authors ;  but  work  of  divers 
hands,  especially  hands  so  divers,  should  never  be  huddled  up 
together  in  this  way.  The  plan  of  giving  a  selection  only  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted  because  of  Henry  Vaughan's  extreme  in- 
equality. With  the  very  rarest  exceptions,  even  his  sacred  poems 
are  not  good  as  wholes ;  while  it  is  also  rare,  if  not  quite  so  rare, 
to  find  any  poem  of  his  which,  however  mediocre  as  a  whole, 
does  not  contain  some  flash,  or  at  least  some  gleam,  of  that  strange 
poetical  torch  which  burnt  within  him. 

However,  we  must  take  things  as  we  find  them.  The  little 
book  is  an  interesting  one ;  but  few  critical  readers,  we  think, 
will  endorse  the  encomia  which  Mr.  Tutin  has  borrowed  from 
Mr.  Palgrave,  Dr.  Grosart,  and  others,  on  any  of  these  poems  as 
wholes.  Take,  for  instance,  "  The  Eagle,"  which  Mr.  Tutin  quite 
unnecessarily  prefers  to  Lord  Tennyson's  fragment.  That  frag- 
ment, so  called,  has  not  a  word  to  spare,  is  really  complete  in 
itself,  and  is  nearly  as  good  as  it  can  be  in  six  lines.  Vaughan 
goes  meandering  about  the  subject  in  sixty — at  one  moment 
giving  us  such  a  fine  couplet  as 

When  thou  in  the  clear  heights  and  upmost  air 
Dost  face  the  sun  and  his  dispersed  hair — 
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a<ud  at  another  such  a  flat  and  insipid  banality  as 

Thus  with  his  zvings  his  body  he  hath  brought 
"Where  man  can  travel  only  in  a  thought. 

It  would  surely  have  been  more  worth  remark  if  he  had  brought 
his  body  to  this  pass  without  his  wiDgs.  But  the  fact  is  that,  as 
readers  and  rational  lovers  of  Vaughan  know,  you  must  lay  your 
account  with  these  inequalities  and  alloys  in  him.  Their  presence 
undoubtedly  lowers  his  general  rank  as  a  poet ;  but,  for  our  part, 
we  can  tolerate  them  well  enough,  and  we  should  have  found  no 
fault  with  Mr.  Tutin  if  he  had  given  us  the  whole. 

"  The  Mermaid  Series,"  after  some  interruption,  has  been 
resumed  under  good  auspices,  those  of  no  less  a  dramatist  than 
Ben.  We  wish,  indeed,  that  the  new  publishers  had  taken  the 
opportunity  of  omitting  the  offensive  "  unexpurgated  "  on  the  covers. 
We  hate  an  expurgated  edition  ;  but  we  do  not  love  one  which 
apparently  addresses  itself  directly  to  the  vulgar  by  proclaiming 
itself  unexpurgated.  However,  this  is  not  the  most  important  of 
matters.  That  the  late  Dr.  Brinsley  Nicholson  should  arrange  the 
text  was  of  itself  a  guarantee  for  critical  correctness.  We  do 
not  know  whether  Mr.  Ilerford's  introduction  was  part  of  the 
original  design  (for  Dr.  Nicholson,  though  full  of  learning,  was, 
we  believe,  more  diffident  than  most  editors  as  to  his  faculty  of 
writing),  or  whether  it  came  of  the  Doctors  death.  Nor  does  it 
much  matter.  The  result  is  good,  Mr.  Ilerford's  sketch  of 
.Jonson's  life  being  sufficient,  and  his  critical  survey  of  the  Plays 
— he  only  refers  briefly  to  the  Poems  and  Prose — on  the  whole, 
well  thought  out  and  sound.  In  only  two  points  it  does  not 
quite  please  us — a  tendency  to  grandiloquence  in  the  style,  and 
an  inclination  to  that  vice  of  personal  guessing  which  has  been 
the  ruin  of  so  many  Elizabethan  commentators.  For  instance, 
Mr.  Herford  talks  about  Dekker  as  a  "  compound  of  poetry  and 
animalism,"  and  speaks  of  tbe  "  moral  squalor  "  of  his  life.  Now 
the  fact  is  that  we  know  absolutely  nothing  of  Dekker's  life,  and 
that  we  can  only  dream  that  we  know  anything  by  first  assuming 
that  he  is  Jonson's  Demetrius,  and  then  assuming  that  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  Demetrius  is  a  just  and  exact  picture  of  him.  As 
for  his  own  works,  a  "  compound  of  poetry  and  animalism  "  is  the 
last  thing  that  we  ourselves  should  see  in  their  author,  even  if 
we  were  so  rash  as  to  endeavour  to  get  any  personal  idea  out  of 
work  so  uncertain  in  many  cases,  and  so  impersonal  in  all. 
Mr.  Herford's  one  substantive  work  hitherto,  his  book  on  the 
influence  of  German  Renaissance  Literature  on  English,  is  so 
good  that  we  do  most  profoundly  hope  he  is  not  going  to 
join  the  school  of  critics  who  seem  never  to  have  heard 
of  the  fable  of  the  Three  Black  Crows,  and  who  pass  their 
lives  in  elaborating  dreary  gossip  about  literary  possibilities  and 
personalities,  instead  of  cultivating  the  vast,  the  fruitful,  the 
beautiful  garden  of  literature  for  itself.  Heaven's  blessing  on 
"Mr.  Anon!" — at  least  it  is  impossible  to  gossip  about  him — 
though,  by  the  way,  we  are  not  so  sure  of  that ;  we  begin  to  re- 
member cases  where  it  has  been  done.  The  three  plays  given 
here  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  Every 
Man  out  of  his  Humour,  and  The  Poetaster. 

It  is  possible  that  our  estimate  of  Mr.  Robert  Bridges's  very 
interesting  tractate  on  Milton's  Prosody  (which  the  Clarendon 
Press  has  brought  out  enlarged  in  a  very  handsome  little  quarto) 
may  be  affected  to  some  extent  by  the  fact  that  we  deny  his 
major.  He  thinks  it  "  utterly  erroneous  and  misleading"  to  use 
the  classical  technology  in  speaking  of  English  prosody  ;  we 
believe  that  you  never  can  appreciate  English  prosody  theo- 
retically (though  you  may  illustrate  it  admirably  in  practice) 
unless  you  apply  classical  principles  remorselessly  to  it.  But  to 
argue  this  question  out  would  occupy  more  space  than  can  be 
allowed  for  the  whole  of  this  review,  and  it  would  be,  to  a  certain 
extent,  irrelevant,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Bridges  only  formulates  his  own 
theory  in  a  brief  appendix.  The  bulk  of  his  book  consists  of  a 
very  careful  and  ingenious  survey  of  the  verse  in  Paradise  Lost 
and  its  successors  on  Mr.  Bridges's  own  theory,  which  is  the 
"stress  and  elision"  theory  slightly  modified.  It  is,  we  think, 
the  most  complete,  as  well  as  the  most  careful  and  ingenious, 
application  of  any  such  theory  that  we  have  seen  ;  and  our  only 
objection  is  that  on  our  own  theory  it  is  labour  lost.  There  is  on 
the  classical  or  quantity  scheme  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
accounting  for  any  of  Milton's  peculiarities,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  initial  trochee.  And,  considering  what  a  self- 
willed  person  he  was,  we  may  very  well  believe  that  he  cherished 
visions  of  being  a  kind  of  Ilipponnx  upside  down  and  founding  a 
new  scazontic  in  English,  with  the  stumble  in  the  first  foot,  in- 
stead of  the  last. 

"  The  bloom  is  off'  Thomas,"  as,  mutatis  mutandis,  a  jealous 
admirer  of  a  modern  poet  is  said  to  have  remarked  of  his  idol. 
No  more  is  it  necessary  to  acquaint  oneself  with  Puller  in  ancient 
folios,  or  in  a  mixed  multitude  of  more  or  less  modern  reprints, 


the  editors  of  which  seem  to  have  agreed  to  disagree  in  every 
possible  particular  of  form,  print,  and  editorial  procedure.  Only 
the  other  day  Dr.  Jessopp  made  a  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Fuller,  and 
here  Miss  Gosset  has  made  another,  which  the  Chiswick  Press 
has  printed  in  a  most  craftsmanly  fashion.  (Though,  by  the  way, 
what  is  a  "  veltfation  "  ?  Has  it  anything  to  do  with  a  "  veli^a- 
tion  "  ?)  It  is  a  very  pretty  book  indeed,  in  the  smallest  quarto 
that  is  not  i6mo,  with  excellent  margins,  and  so  forth.  As  for 
the  contents,  they  are  full  of  Fuller,  and  fuller  of  pleasure  no- 
thing can  be  than  that — a  statement  of  which,  though  the  good 
doctor's  modesty  might  have  traversed  the  substance,  he  would 
have  fully  appreciated  the  form. 

When  the  person  of  some  experience  reads  the  words  "  Hamlet 
Interpreted"  he  says  to  himself, 

By  the  pricking  of  my  toes 
Something  foolish  this  way  goes. 

And  it  does. 


DR.  BEKDOE'S  ORIGIN'  AND  GROWTH  OF  THE 
HEALING  ART.* 

THIS  work  is  the  result  of  very  considerable  literary  research, 
and  the  materials  from  which  it  has  been  composed  have 
been  collected  and  arranged  with  praiseworthy  judgment  and 
method.  And  yet  it  might  be  said  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
volume  has  little  or  no  connexion  with  medicine  as  a  "  Healing 
art."  Many  of  the  chapters  tell  us  a  good  deal  about  barbarous 
superstitions,  disgusting  remedies,  talismans,  amulets,  witchcraft, 
and  the  evil-eye.  But  in  all  this  we  hardly  make  any  advance 
on  the  art  which  was  persistently  ridiculed  by  Moliere  and  was 
forced  upon  tbe  reluctant  Sganarelle.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a 
something  to  amuse,  and  occasionally  something  to  interest  us 
in  primitive  surgery  and  medicine,  and  that  Dr.  Berdoe  protests 
against  the  contemptuous  habit  of  utterly  ignoring  the  past. 
But  it  seems  venturous  to  affirm  that  ] medicine,  as  a  factor  in 
society,  is  second  only  to  religion,  or  that  there  are  many  prac- 
tical hints  to  be  derived  from  the  Code  of  Manu  and  the  treatises 
of  the  Greeks  before  the  time  of  Hippocrates.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  can  be  urged  that  some  operations  in  surgery  were  practised, 
and  possibly  with  success,  in  ancient  times ;  that  the  speculum  and 
other  surgical  instruments  have  been  discovered  in  Pompeii ;  that 
Celsus  had  an  accurate  and  technical  knowledge  of  the  human 
frame  ;  that  Hippocrates  could  trephine  and  reduce  fractures  ;  and 
that'TJemocedes  effected  a  permanent  cure  on  the  person  of  Darius 
when  that  monarch  had  twisted  or  dislocated  his  ankle  in  hunt- 
ing and  had  no  sleep  for  seven  nights.  It  also  occurs  to  us  that, 
although  classical  works  have  come  down  clearly  showing  that 
ancient  nations,  especially  the  Greeks,  had  ample  opportunities 
for  the  study  of  pathology,  and  compiled  copious  treatises  on 
many  of  the  ills  which  affect  the  human  body,  we  are  absolutely 
without  evidence  whereby  to  judge  of  practical  results.  We 
have  every  kind  of  theory,  from  the  most  absurd  and  pre- 
posterous, to  suggestions  not  far  below  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant discoveries  of  modern  times.  But  has  any  one  ever  pre- 
tended to  guess  the  number  of  patients  who  recovered  from  the 
Plague  at  Athens,  or  how  many  Englishmen  were  cured  of  the 
Sweating  Sickness  of  1485  ?  Besides  the  great  historian  who 
sickened,  revived,  and  wrote  an  account  of  the  epidemic,  how 
many  members  of  the  Athenian  JEcclesia  recovered ;  and  when 
Holinshed  records  the  death  of  two  mayors  and  six  aldermen  of 
London  in  one  week,  he  says  little  or  nothing  about  the  experi- 
ences of  Oxford  professors  and  students,  except  that  they  fled  in 
all  directions  and  left  the  University  to  itself. 

It  is  quite  possible  that,  what  with  wars,  accidents,  and 
epidemics,  there  was  plenty  of  opportunity  for  inquiry  and  ex- 
periment in  ancient  times  ;  and  it  would  be  very  odd  if  every 
now  and  then  some  one  doctor  more  gifted  than  his  com- 
petitors had  not  hit  upon  a  valuable  specific.  There  may  have 
been  signal  instances  of  cure  without  skill,  and  excellent  remedies 
from  simple  diet,  the  use  of  herbs,  and  change  of  air.  But,  as  a 
general  rule,  a  month  spent  in  one  of  our  great  hospitals,  or  an 
hour's  lecture  from  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  would  teach  a  young 
student  much  more  than  he  could  learn  from  a  dozen  Egyptian 
mummies  and  all  the  hymns  and  exorcisms  of  the  Chaldees.  Dr. 
Berdoe  places  a  higher  value  on  the  medicine  and  surgery  of  the 
Hindus  than  we  should  concede.  Elphinstone,  in  his  History, 
hardly  mentions  a  Hindu  doctor  at  all,  and  Sir  Monier  Williams 
relegates  to  a  note  (Indian  Wisdom,  p.  194)  two  Hindu  writers 
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ho  treat  of  anatomy,  physiology,  materia  medica,  pharmacy,  and 
urgery,  and  wind  up  with  the  evil  influences  of  planets  and 
emons  in  causing  diseases  and  death.  The  fact  is  that  any  real 
Ivancement  in  any  one  branch  of  the  medical  art  was  impossible 
India,  owing  to  the  Hindu  prejudice  against  dissection.  Dr. 
erdoe  may  be  surprised  to  hear  that  it  is  not  much  more  than 
fty  years  ago  that  a  Hindu  medical  student,  to  the  dismay 
nd  perturbation  of  learned  Brahmans,  Pandits,  and  astrologers, 
as  the  first  who  stuck  his  dissecting-knife  into  a  corpse,  in  the 
resence  of  the  most  eminent  civil  surgeons  of  Calcutta. 
Though  we  disagree  with  Dr.  Berdoe  in  thinking  that  modern 
lience  can  owe  very  much  to  ancient  error,  except  in  warning 
3  against  mistakes  into  which  a  country  practitioner  would 
ardly  fall,  we  find  some  amusing  anecdotes  scattered  all  over 
be  volume.  Lists  of  potions,  decoctions,  and  remedies  resorted 
)  not  only  by  Dyaks,  Finns,  and  Badagas,  but  by  Greek  philo- 
iphers  such  as  Serapion  and  Alexander  of  Tralles,  are  by  no  means 
tractive.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  are  the  quintessence 
:  everything  noxious,  repulsive,  and  nasty.  Eye  of  newt,  toe  of 
•og,  and  the  liver  of  blaspheming  Jew,  are  savoury  and  delicate 
l  comparison.  But  no  one  could  find  fault  with  this  ancient 
•escription  for  a  good  physician.  He  should  be  truthful,  of  a 
ilm  temper,  not  peevish  with  an  irritable  patient,  hopeful  to  the 
st  day  of  his  patient's  life,  and  rigid  in  seeing  that  his  orders  are 
irried  out.  In  China,  whether  the  family  physician  possesses  the 
)Ove  qualities  or  not,  his  salary  is  stopped  as  soon  as  the  house- 
Dlder  falls  sick.  The  difficulty  of  this  situation  is  enhanced  by 
le  rule  that  after  feeling  the  pulse  and  looking  at  the  tongue,  the 
hysician  is  not  to  ask  any  troublesome  questions,  nor  may  the 
ck  man  volunteer  any  information.  An  old  Roman  was  not 
iove  the  use  of  what  are  called  magic  songs,  but  which  seem 
ire  gibberish.  A  dislocation  was  to  be  reduced  by  the  utter- 
ice  of  the  formula,  "  Huat,  hanat,  pista,  ista,  damniato 
imnaustra."  The  closing  words  seem  more  allied  to  the  lan- 
lage  of  the  modern  cabman  than  to  that  of  the  elder  Cato,  to 
bom  it  is  ascribed.  Not  much  more  civilized  are  such  Anglo- 
ixon  phrases  as  the  following.  To  remove  dust  or  particles 
om  the  eye,  you  should  spit  thrice  and  say  three  times  "Tetunc 
sonco,  bregan  gresso  "  ;  to  stanch  blood  say  the  words  "  Sisycuma, 
icuma,  incuma,  cuma,  uma,  ma,  a";  and  to  cure  the  toothache 
it  in  the  mouth  of  a  frog  and  say  "  Argidam,  margidam,  stur- 
gam."  For  quinsey,  however,  you  need  only  press  the  throat 
ith  the  thumb,  and  the  ring  and  the  middle  fingers,  cocking  up 
e  other  two,  and  tell  the  disease  to  be  gone.  To  these  professors 
should  be  said 

Vivat,  vivat,  vivat,  vivat,  cent  fois  vivat 

Novus  Doctor  qui  tarn  bene  parlat ! 

Mille,  mille  annis  et  manget  et  bibat, 
Et  seignet  et  tuat ! 

lere  is  nothing  to  surprise  us  in  a  fact  mentioned  by  Barth, 
e  African  traveller,  who  recently  found  an  Englishman's  letter 
ed  by  a  native  as  a  charm.    Among  several  barbarous  tribes 

New  South  Wales  the  medicine-man  enhances  his  own 
putation  by  pretending  to  suck  from  the  affected  portions 
:  the  body  of  a  patient  a  bit  of  bone  or  wood,  previously 
ncealed  in  the  mouth  of  the  operator.  There  is,  however, 
mething  practical  in  the  hot  bath  of  the  Bed  Indian,  which 

produced  by  closing  every  aperture  in  a  tent  of  deer- 
:in,  heating  stones,  and  then  dousing  them  with  water,  so 
i  to  generate  steam.  And  there  is  virtue  in  rubbing  the  body 
ith  oil  and  shampooing  or  massage,  as  practised  by  the  Sand- 
ich  Islanders.  One  African  doctor,  according  to  Barth,  seems 
have  adopted  the  treatment  of  Dotheboys  Hall.  He  treated 
!s  patients  according  to  the  lucky  and  unlucky  days  of  the  week, 
id  devoted  one  day  to  calomel,  another  to  magnesia,  and  a  third 
i  tartar  emetic.  Mrs.  Squeers,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  her 
le  brimstcne-and-treacle  morning  to  anticipate  rather  than  cure 
le  ailments  of  the  Yorkshire  boys.  Dr.  Berdoe  lays  just  stress 
l  the  denunciation  of  witches  and  sorcerers  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ent,  and  appears  to  think  that,  if  at  all  indebted  to  the  Egyptian 
iagi  for  some  knowledge  of  medicine,  the  Hebrew  priests 
;ttered  those  instructions,  and  kept  clear  from  "  the  demon- 
orship  and  the  conjuring  arts  of  the  natives,  that  surrounded 
ie  children  of  Israel."  Of  all  ancient  nations  the  Greeks  pro- 
ibly  made  the  most  advances  in  medicine.  They  established 
:hools.  They  knew  something  of  anatomy.  They  produced  copious 
riters,  and  they  laid  as  much  stress  on  the  value  of  sound  physical 
aining  and  a  healthy  condition  of  the  body  as  does  a  modern 
cyclist  who  is  anxious  to  beat  the  record  of  his  contemporaries, 
r.  Berdoe  quotes  a  letter  of  very  sound  advice  sent  by  the 
atriarch  of  Jerusalem  to  our  own  Alfred,  but  he  does  not  seem 
)  have  hit  on  certain  very  curious  Latin  verses  addressed  to 
Lenry  VIII.  by  Continental  monks  who  had  been  asked  by  that 
lonarch  to  lay  down  rules  for  his  Majesty's  health.    They  are 


eminently  practical,  but  not  fit  for  quotation.  Something  of  the 
kind,  not  in  such  plain  language,  occurs  in  a  quotation  at  p.  315. 
It  is  taken  from  a  long  poem  by  an  unknown  author  of  the  school 
of  Salerno,  forwarded  to  Robert,  son  of  our  Norman  William. 
Short  notices  of  the  Sweating  and  the  Black  Sicknesses,  and  of  the 
English  household  or,  we  should  say,  of  the  family  stye  in  which 
all  the  members  then  pigged  together,  make  us  shudder.  Hindus 
and  Muhammadans  are  sometimes  reproached  and  bullied  by 
energetic  magistrates  because  they  will  not  tax  themselves  for 
the  general  drainage,  ventilation,  and  water-supply  of  Dustypore. 
But  the  lowest  caste  of  Hindus — a  Dome,  a  Goojur,  or  a  Bagdi — 
keeps  his  dwelling  sweet  and  clean  with  tobacco  and  water  and  a 
broom,  and  never  invites  cholera,  as  our  ancestors  invited  horrible 
epidemics  three  centuries  ago.  Erasmus,  writing  to  the  physician 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  gives  an  awful  description  of  the  English- 
man's house  and  castle. 

Dr.  Berdoe's  work  tends  to  the  conclusion  that  the  real  advance 
in  scientific  medicine  dates  from  Harvey  and  Boyle.  Some  of 
his  chapters  are  filled  with  lists  of  eminent  men  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent  who,  by  patient  research  and  fortunate  dis- 
covery, have  shown  how  to  treat  disease,  "marasmus,  and  wide- 
wasting  pestilence."  Perhaps  nothing  better  will  be  prescribed 
than  the  three  successors  left  behind  him  by  a  famous  English 
physician — air,  diet,  and  exercise.  "  Et  puisque  Hippocrate  le 
dit,  il  le  faut  faire." 


PRISON  LIFE  OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE.* 

r  I  THIS  book,  which  is  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  an  earlier 
work,  has  been  fortunate  in  the  opportunity  of  its  republi- 
cation. It  is  just  a  hundred  years  since  the  curtain  fell  on  the 
most  tragic  scene  that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed  in  the  annals 
of  prisoners  and  captives.  Seen  through  the  vista  of  a  century, 
the  Reign  of  Terror  has  lost  none  of  its  horror.  During  that 
period  of  frenzied  vindictiveness,  of  passion  that  recognized  no 
law  but  satiety,  when  the  destructive  element  in  human  nature, 
like  a  wild  beast  let  loose,  attacked  indiscriminately  all  that 
opposed  itself  to  its  mad  career  of  carnage  and  pillage,  scenes  of 
heart-shaking  sorrow  and  heroic  suffering  were  only  too  common. 
When  all  was  lost  save  honour,  honour  vindicated  its  divine 
origin  by  holding  a  proud  front  to  the  overwhelming  flood  of 
revolutionary  horror,  and,  though  powerless  to  stem  the  tide,  met 
its  advance  with  unflinching  courage.  But  of  the  many  final 
acts  of  suffering  nobly  borne,  which  stand  out  and  shine  with  a 
pale,  steadfast  light  amidst  the  lurid  illumination  of  the  sur- 
rounding scene,  it  is  in  the  closing  acts  of  the  drama  within  the 
Temple  walls  that  we  find  all  the  elements  of  pure  tragedy. 
Here  we  have,  in  pitiless  realism,  the  sharp  contrast  between 
past  greatness  and  present  privation ;  we  see  resistless  Fate  bear- 
ing down  on  innocent  victims  ;  we  are  conscious  of  mortal  pain 
and  temporary  defeat,  but  also  of  that  abiding  heroic  quality  in 
human  nature,  strong  to  endure  and  triumph  over  death.  It  is 
the  great  merit  of  this  striking  book  that,  while  it  avoids  partisan 
prejudice,  it  brings  out  and  presents  in  high  relief  this  heroic  side 
in  a  drama  of  which  the  sensational  aspects  would  fill  one  with 
despair,  and  with  a  distrust  of  all  justice,  human  or  divine.  But, 
as  Mrs.  Bishop  insists,  it  is  in  the  light  shed  by  sacrifice,  and 
vicarious  suffering,  that  we  discern  the  soul  of  good  in  things 
evil;  and  it  is  the  strength  of  this  faith  in  the  Divine  mystery 
of  sacrificial  immolation  that  gives  moral  elevation  and  spiritual 
grandeur  to  a  record  which  would  otherwise  be  one  of  unrelieved 
and  unbearable  pain. 

A  period  of  history  as  disturbed  as  the  French  Revolution, 
during  which  events  of  the  most  startling  and  abnormal  nature 
jostle  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  is  best  seen  from  a  distance. 
Since  1793  successive  years  have  brought  to  light  documents  and 
letters  by  means  of  which  it  is  possible  to  get  very  faithful  por- 
traits of  the  principal  victims  of  the  tragedy.  These  materials 
have  been  carefully  studied  by  Mrs.  Bishop,  and  from  them  she 
has  drawn  up  an  account  of  the  prison  life  of  the  Royal  family, 
upon  which  the  verdict  of  the  most  embittered  Republican  must 
be  that  they 

Nothing  common  did,  nor  mean 
Upon  that  memorable  scene. 

At  a  time  when  the  sanctity  of  family  ties  had  been  denied  and 
violated,  when  every  form  of  faith  had  been  rejected,  and  the 
supremacy  of  Atheism  exultantly  asserted,  the  deep  domestic 
affection  and  the  pity  and  strong  religious  belief  of  that  little 
group  of  Royal  prisoners  stand  out  an  example  for  all  time  of 
kingly  fortitude  and  endurance,  and  of  simple  Christian  faith.  In 

*  The  Prison  Life  of  Marie  Antoinette  and  her  Children,  the  Dauphin 
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Louis  XVI.  the  consciousness  of  royalty  was  only  awakened 
when  the  rights  inherited  from  Charlemagne  were  snatched  from 
him  by  a  bloodthirsty  mob.  By  intellect  better  fitted  to  be  a  de- 
serving artisan  than  the  monarch  of  France,  and  in  character  im- 
passive and  irresolute,  he  was  quite  unable  to  gauge  the  nature  or 
oppose  the  strength  of  the  forces  ranged  against  him.  About  his 
personality  there  was  nothing  kingly  or  dominating,  and  it  was 
only  when  the  throne  was  exchanged  for  the  Temple  that  all  that 
is  best  and  most  enduring  in  the  claims  of  high  descent  became 
manifest  in  the  dignity  and  serene  calmness  with  which  he  met 
adversity  and  death,  and  in  the  generosity  with  which  on  the 
scaffold  he  used  the  Royal  prerogative  of  pardon.  Not  only  in  his 
will,  of  which  Madame  de  Stael  wrote  that  "every  word  was  a 
virtue,"  but  in  his  last  parting  words  to  his  son,  he  enjoined  on 
him  to  bear  no  resentment  to  tho3e  who  had  caused  his  sufferings, 
an  injunction  which  madeadeep  impression  on  the  sensitive  nature 
and  precocious  intellect  of  the  boy,  and  which  retained  its  hold  on 
his  shattered  intelligence  even  after  ill  usage  and  neglect  had 
gone  far  towards  brutalizing  and  degrading  the  poor  child's 
nature.  Of  that  "  crime  against  a  human  soul "  which  was  per- 
petrated in  the  imprisonment  of  the  Dauphin  Mrs.  Bishop  writes 
in  words  that  burn  :— 

'His  agony  belongs  to  history,  for  it  is  the  culminating 
horror  of  the  epoch  in  which  he  suffered,  the  furthest  mark 
left  on  the  sands  of  time  by  the  tide  of  passion  which  had 
overflowed  France.  The  tragedy  of  the  Royal  Family  of 
France  is  crowned,  as  it  were,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  victim  in 
whom  guilt  was  not  only  absent,  but  impossible.  The  death 
of  Louis  XVI.  can  be  at  least  discussed.  The  hatred  borne 
by  an  ignorant  and  maddened  populace  towards  Marie 
Antoinette  is  conceivable.  The  very  piety  and  self-sacrifice 
of  the  King's  sister  Elizabeth  must  have  vexed  to  fury  the 
readers  of  Pere  Duchesne  ;  for  the  large  faction  whose  vices 
were  fed  by  blood-shedding  would  naturally  not  suffer  such 
dangerous  virtues  among  them.  And,  after  all,  death,  even 
death  by  guillotine  in  the  face  of  an  obscene  rabble,  is  to  be 
borne,  and  the  murder  of  a  brave  or  believing  man  or  woman 
is  not  so  extraordinary  a  crime  that  we  need  recur  to  the  tale 
of  its  commission  with  any  extreme  astonishment. 

'  The  French  revolt  against  the  authority  of  the  past  has 
been  described  by  all  manner  of  writers.  We  owe  to  the 
period  which  may  be  marked  off  by  the  meeting  of  the  States- 
General  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  first  Consulship  of  Napoleon 
on  the  other,  many  chapters  of  sensational  literature.  The 
strained  actors  of  1793  possess  a  certain  picturesqueness  in 
their  crimes  and  in  their  heroism  that  commends  both 
oppressors  and  oppressed  to  our  languid  generation.  Even 
the  admirers  of  Robespierre  cannot  but  yield  respect  to  Marie 
Antoinette's  seventy  days  in  the  Conciergerie,  and  Legitimist 
critics  must  allow  a  certain  brigand  distinction  in  Danton  and 
an  heroic  squalor  about  Marat.  And  so,  looking  from  a  dis- 
tance on  the  strife,  we  have  become  reconciled  to  its  horrible 
details.  The  world  has  learned  to  excuse  such  outbreaks. 
"  It  was  expedient  that  he  should  die  for  the  people "  has 
become  the  habitual  answer  of  conscience  when  revolutions 
demand  their  victims.  In  1793,  as  in  1871,  the  Reign  of 
Terror  accustomed  us  to  strong  historical  situations.  But  no 
adult  figure  stands  out  from  its  red  gloom  with  the  same  fear- 
ful significance  as  the  frail  form  of  the  child  whose  destruction 
seems  to  combine  the  frank  cruelty  of  the  middle  ages  with 
the  meanness  of  modern  murder.  It  is  true  that  we  do  not 
sympathize  with  him  as  with  the  noble  Queen  and  the  little 
group  of  her  faithful  friends.  There  were  far  more  dramatic 
deaths  than  that  of  Louis  XVII.;  but  his  history  is  important 
as  a  gauge  of  the  deeds  that  may  be  committed  in  the  name 
of  revolutionary  "  virtue."  As  an  instance  of  what  the 
"  State  "  may  do,  no  episode  of  the  time  can  rank  with  this.' 

As  we  read  the  account  of  that  long  torture,  relieved  only  by 
the  numbness  which  marks  the  incapacity  to  endure  further,  we 
feel  thankful  for  the  guillotine  that  saved  his  parents  the  know- 
ledge of  his  worst  sufferings.  Mrs.  Bishop  tells  the  story  with 
intense  feeling,  and  with  a  pathos  the  more  moving  from  its 
simplicity  and  restraint.  From  this  tale  of  suffering,  unlightened 
as  in  the  case  of  the  grown-up  victims  by  conscious  fortitude  and 
resignation,  we  turn  almost  with  relief  to  the  account  of  Marie 
Antoinette's  imprisonment,  a  record  in  which  pain  is  redeemed 
from  physical  degradation  by  the  assertion  of  spiritual  strength. 
In  the  unnatural  atmosphere  and  artificial  light  of  the  Trianon 
the  queenly  qualities  did  not  appear  which  later  shone  out  so 
conspicuously  in  the  shadow  of  the  Temple  and  the  still  deeper 
gloom  of  the  Conciergerie.  But,  in  spite  of  her  early  frivolity, 
her  high-spirited  imprudence,  and  her  girlish  defiance  of 
conventionalities,  there  must  always  have  been  latent  the 
magnificent  courage  which  flashed  forth  as  she  confronted  the 
mob  at  Versailles,  the  clear-sighted  independence  which  won  from 
Mirabeau  the  recognition  that  she  "was  the  only  man  among  the 
King's  advisers,"  and  the  nobility  of  nature  which  prevented  her 
from  succumbing  to  unparalleled  misfortunes.    There  is  nothing 


surprising  in  the  possession  of  these  qualities  by  the  daughter  0 
Maria  Theresa,  but  what  is  irreconcilable  with  the  reports 
calumniators  is  the  depth  of  her  affection  to  her  husband  in  th 
hour  of  his  adversity,  the  strength  of  her  maternal  tendernes 
her  devotion  to  duty  (even  when  that  could  only  take  tl 
restricted  form  of  keeping  up  the  strict  routine  of  her  children 
lessons  and  mending  their  clothes),  and  her  strong  religious 
faith. 

Supplemented  with  quotations  from  contemporary  witnesses 
Mrs.  Bishop  has  given  vis  a  noble  account  of  those  last  months  0 
the  Queen's  life,  when  one  by  one  she  was  separated  from  those 
to  whom  her  heart  clung,  till  her  heart  broke,  and  she  herself 
said,  "  Nothing  now  can  hurt  me."  There  is  profound  pathos  in 
the  record  told  with  a  directness  and  sincerity  worthy  of  the  sub- 
ject. Of  Madame  Elisabeth  we  have  a  very  sympathetic  portrait. 
Less  fascinating  and  complex  than  Marie  Antoinette,  more 
dignified  and  lovable  than  the  King,  her  figure  stands  out  drawn 
in  strong,  simple  lines,  like  the  outline  of  an  early  saint  and 
martyr.  Nothing  in  the  book  is  finer  than  the  chapter  describing 
her  prison  life  with  Madame  Royale,  and  her  ministrations  of 
divine  comfort  to  her  fellow-prisoners  in  the  Conciergerie,  and 
her  calm  serenity  on  the  scaffold. 


FORESTRY  AND  SYLVICULTURE.* 

WITHIN  the  last  ten  years  various  English  books  have 
appeared,  some  original,  like  Mr.  Michie's  excellent  work, 
but  more  derived  from  foreign  sources,  like  Schlich's  "  Manual,' 
devoted  to  forestry  and  the  cultivation  of  timber-trees.  These 
works,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  have  aroused  the  interest 
landowners  in  the  possibility  of  making  the  cultivation  of  wood- 
land remunerative.  Mr.  John  Nisbet's  British  Forest  Trees 
written  with  this  special  object.  The  modern  term  "  sylvi-i 
culture  "  is  more  properly  applied  to  this  important  subject  than; 
the  ancient  term  "  Forestry,"  which  now  means  something 
different  from  the  duties  of  the  forester  or  guardian  of  the  forest^1 
the  royal  chace,  the  place  under  a  ban  ( forit,  from  forestare) 
which  might  be  a  waste  with,  or  without,  trees.  So,  also,  does1 
Mr.  Nisbet  use  the  term  "  woodcraft,"  not  in  its  old  sense  as  the 
art  of  the  trapper  and  hunter,  but  as  the  science  of  forestry  1 
now  practised.  In  England  at  the  present  time  the  study 
primitive  woodland — that  is,  ancient  forest  in  natural  conditions—^ 
is,  of  course,  limited  to  a  very  restricted  field  of  observation.; 
Where  such  conditions  yet  prevail,  the  forest  has  been  so  reduced 
by  enclosure  Acts,  and  so  changed  by  persistent  "  lopping  and  top- 
ping" for  centuries,  that  there  is  very  little  natural  forest  remaining. 
With  such  ancient  forest  tracts  of  oak  and  hornbeam  and  beech 
sylviculture  is  in  no  sense  connected.  Strictly  speaking,  sylvi 
culture  in  England  dates  from  the  last  century.  Perhaps  the 
English  are  not  quite  such  infants  in  the  art  as  Mr.  Nisbefc 
appears  to  imagine.  From  Arthur  Young's  writings,  for  example, 
it  is  clear  that  the  cultivation  of  the  oak  for  shipbuilding  was 
perfectly  understood,  and  one  practical  agriculturist,  at  least,  was 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  science  of  oak-culture.  But,  if  our 
natural  forests  have  decayed  and  dwindled,  there  is  much  planted 
woodland,  of  conifers  chiefly,  such  as  larch,  pine,  and  Scottish 
fir,  mostly  dating  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
that  continues  to  present  the  conditions  of  genuine  forest.  It  is, 
however,  in  the  more  extensive  forests  of  the  Continent,  which 
have  for  some  years  been  under  the  care  of  Government  depart- 
ments of  forestry,  and  subjected  to  systematic  scientific  study, 
that  we  find  the  best  and  most  convenient  material  for  the  guid- 
ance and  information  of  British  sylviculturists.  To  Germany, 
therefore,  and  to  German  authorities,  such  as  Gayer,  Ney,  and 
Burckhardt,  Mr.  Nisbet  has  addressed  himself  in  composing 
book  on  British  Forest  Trees  and  their  "  sylvicultural  character- 
istics." Simultaneously  with  this  volume  is  issued  Mr.  Nisbet's 
translation  of  Dr.  Hermann  Fiirst's  treatise  on  the  Protection 
Forest  Trees,  a  work  of  remarkable  thoroughness  and  research, 
based  on  Kauschinger's  Lehre  vom  Waldschutz.  Valuable  as  this 
book  is  to  students,  it  treats  of  not  a  few  matters  that  are  foreign 
to  the  conditions  of  British  forestry  and  the  practical  considera- 
tions of  British  cultivators.  We  must  note,  too,  that  the  figures 
relating  to  the  maximum  height  of  trees,  the  rate  of  growth,  audi 
forth,  given  in  British  Forest  Trees  from  the  tables  of  Gayer, 
Ileyer,  and  other  German  writers  afford  by  no  means  infal- 
lible guidance  to  British  cultivators.  The  maxima,  100-130  feet, 
of  height  for  oak  in  German  forests  are  in  excess  of  what 
attainable  in  British   forests,   except  in   some   few  favoured 

*  British  Forest  Trees,  and  their  Sylvicultural  Characteristics  and  Treat- 
ment. By  John  Nisbet,  D.tEc.   London :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1893. 

The  Protection  of  Trees  against  Dangers  arising    from   Organic  an 
Inorganic  Causes.  '  By  Hermann  Fitrst.,  D.(Kc.     Translated  by 
Nisbet,  D.(Eo.    Edinburgh:  David  Douglas.  1893. 
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distiicfs  of  tie  Midland  counties,  where  almost  all  timber  trees, 
save  tfcose  specially  adapted  to  maritime  influences,  are  to  be 
found  in  their  finest  development. 

Mr.  Nishet  combats  at  the  outset  the  common  notion  that  pure 
forest  is  more  remunerative  than  mixed  forest.  He  thinks  this 
theory  is  entirely  incorrect,  and  cites  the  opinion  of  Professor 
Gayer,  "  the  greatest  living  authority  on  sylviculture,"  who  notes 
with  approval  the  policy  of  the  Bavarian  department  of  Forestry 
in  endeavouring  to  return  to  the  system  of  mixed  woods. 
"  Mixed  woods,"  Mr.  Nisbet  observes,  "  have  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  denser  growth,  larger  and  finer  production  of  timber, 
both  as  regards  quantity  and  technical  quality,  lessened  danger 
from  storms,  snow,  ice,  insects,  fire,  and  fungoid  diseases,  against 
all  of  which  inestimable  and  solid  advantages  the  only  drawback 
that  can  be  named  is,  that  the  tending  of  such  woods  is  much  more 
difficult  andrequires  considerably  greater  knowledgeof  sylviculture 
than  is  requisite  for  the  treatment  of  pure  forest."  The  anxious 
British  cultivator  will  desire  information  as  to  how  he  is  to  mix, 
and  what  the  mixture  is  to  comprise.  It  is  readily  understood 
that  greater  knowledge  is  required,  and  still  more  how  much 
greater  the  care,  if  we  consider  the  natural  law  that  effects  the 
predominance  of  some  one  species  in  the  forest.  Still,  this  law, 
however  natural  and  general,  must  be  patiently  contested  and 
nullified  by  art,  if  it  be  found  that  mixed  woods  are  of  greater 
commercial  value  than  pure  forest.  Mr.  Nisbet,  therefore,  treats 
of  each  British  forest  tree  not  merely  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  right  method  of  culture  and  the  study  of  its  characteristics, 
but  with  the  object  of  giving  information  as  to  its  profitable 
admixture  with  other  trees.  He  devotes  much  consideration  to 
the  species  to  be  selected,  the  time  and  method  of  planting,  and 
the  right  proportion  to  be  observed  between  the  species.  The 
last-mentioned  point  is  all-important.  For  example,  it  is  well 
observed  by  Mr.  Nisbet  that,  "  in  mixed  woods  of  pine  and  silver 
fir,  the  latter  is  almost  always  the  ruling  species."  Probably  no 
one  would  dream  of  planting  pure  forests  of  silver  fir  in  Great 
Britain,  or  of  any  one  species  of  conifer,  with  the  expectation  of 
obtaining  as  good  a  yield  of  timber  as  is  to  be  gained  from 
mixed  woods.  The  larch,  however,  if  practice  proves  anything, 
is  an  exception.  Plantations  of  larch  unmixed  are  common 
enough  in  England,  not  because  cultivators  have  considered 
the  different  conditions  that  prevail — for  the  larch  is  a  tree 
of  the  mountains,  and  flourishes  with  other  conifers  in  its 
native  habitats — but  because  it  yields  a  quick  return  for  the 
planter's  outlay.  Such  pure  woods  of  larch  are  often  cleared  off 
the  soil  at  one  operation.  Mr.  Nisbet  makes  no  exception  of  the 
larch  in  his  advocacy  of  mixed  woods.  He  observes  of  the  pure 
forests  of  larch  common  in  Scotland  that  they  are  quite  contrary 
to  the  natural  habit  of  the  tree  where  it  is  indigenous.  He 
recommends  the  under-planting  of  larch  woods,  if  the  stems  are 
of  good  development,  with  spruce,  Douglas  fir,  silver  fir,  or  some 
other  "good  shade-bearing  and  soil-improving  species."  Where 
this  is  not  done,  in  many  instances  heather  and  other  undesirable 
growths  are  likely,  as  Mr.  Nisbet  finds,  to  effect  an  entrance 
in  place  of  the  desired  herbage,  which  the  soil-improving  larch 
is  supposed  to  promote.  In  Scotland,  by  the  way,  the  larch, 
according  to  the  writer,  has  not  been  so  rich  in  soil-improving 
qualities  as  was  expected  at  the  time  when  the  Duke  of  Athole 
made  his  extensive  forests. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  now  lying  unprofitable  and  waste 
in  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Nisbet  declares,  that  might  be  remunerative 
if  planted  up,  and  within  railway  fencing  there  are  thousands 
more  that  might  pay  good  returns  if  put  under  coppice  for  hazels, 
oak-bark,  osiers,  and  other  useful  products.  With  regard  to  the 
railway  enclosures,  we  must  observe  that  the  prejudice  and 
ignorance  of  those  in  authority  are  likely  to  prove  formidable 
obstacles  to  any  movement  of  the  kind.  We  know  of  one  instance 
where  several  miles  of  railway  cutting  in  an  extremely  rich  soil 
were  planted  with  black  Austrian  pines  and  other  deep-rooting 
trees.  The  situation  was  admirably  sheltered,  and  the  plantation 
was  thriving  wonderfully.  A  great  storm  visited  the  country, 
which  led  to  the  issue  of  a  decree  for  the  felling  of  these  trees, 
though  owing  to  their  position  they  were  scarcely  affected  by  the 
storm.  Yet  every  tree  was  felled— splendid  young  trees,  firm- 
rooted,  and  far  from  the  prime  of  growth — and  a  clear  sweep  made 
of  every  vestige  of  growth,  coppice,  and  trees,  and  all.  Some 
day,  when  the  roots  have  decayed,  a  wet  season  will  cause  serious 
slips  of  the  heavy  land  in  these  denuded  cuttings,  and  cost  the 
railway  company  a  good  round  sum  to  repair.  The  majority  of 
these  pines  were  so  placed  that,  even  if  some  gale  had  brought  one 
or  two  to  the  ground,  they  would  not  have  fallen  near  the  rails. 
It  would  have  been  easy  to  fell  the  few  that  might  be  considered 
too  near  the  line  without  ordering  the  destruction  of  all.  With 
regard,  also,  to  the  planting  of  waste  but  culturable  land,  it  seems 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  it.    Few  people,  we  imagine,  are 


aware  of  the  enormous  reduction  of  the  forest  area  in  Eng- 
land, even  within  the  last  century,  and  of  the  extremely  small 
proportion  of  woodland  to  cultivated  and  other  land  in  this 
country.  "  Our  woodlands,"  says  Mr.  Nisbet,  "  have  been  cleared 
to  an  extent  which,  but  for  our  damp  insular  climate,  might  have 
long  ere  now  proved  disastrously  excessive."  In  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  woods  form  only  four  per  cent,  of  the  total  area, 
while  in  France  it  is  sixteen  per  cent.,  in  the  German  Empire 
twenty-six  per  cent.,  and  in  Austria-Hungary  thirty  per  cent. 
There  is  no  lack  of  land,  therefore,  and  the  present  depression  in 
the  agricultural  world  certainly  favours  the  consideration  of  the 
question  whether  replanting  of  low-rented,  or  wholly  rentless, 
land  with  timber  trees  or  small  wood  might  not  prove  remune- 
rative. Much  imported  timber,  as  Mr.  Nisbet  says,  might  quite 
easily  be  grown  in  England  for  home  consumption.  In  his  in- 
teresting sketch  of  the  ancient  forest-lands  of  Britain  Mr.  Nisbet's 
topography  is  open  to  question.  In  his  enumeration  of  these 
forests,  he  mentions  the  Weald  as  comprising  "  Norwood  (Surrey), 
Tunbridge  (Kent),  and  Ashdown  (Sussex).''  Now  the  Forest  of 
Norwood,  which  embraced  Dulwich  and  most  of  what  are  now 
Southern  suburbs  of  London  as  far  as  Croydon,  was  never  at  any 
time  continuous  with  the  Weald  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  The  range 
of  chalk  forming  the  North  Downs  formed  a  barrier  between  the 
two  belts  of  woodland,  and  was  as  destitute  of  true  forest-trees, 
such  as  oak  or  beech,  as  the  South  Downs.  Then  "  Enfield  "  is 
mentioned,  but  not  the  great  forest  of  western  Essex,  though 
there  is  the  strongest  evidence  to  show  that  the  Middlesex  forest, 
which  merged  well  into  Herts  to  the  north,  was  almost  continuous 
with  the  Forest  of  Epping  and  Hainault,  both  to  the  north  and  the 
south  of  Waltham  Abbey.  Practically  these  woodlands  were  one 
forest,  as  what  remains  of  the  timber — oaks  and  hornbeam — and 
the  underwood  of  both  suffices  to  show.  We  do  not  understand 
why  Mr.  Nisbet  should  claim  the  beech  as  an  indigenous  forest 
tree,  but  exclude  the  hornbeam.  If  the  test  of  seed-production 
and  seed-ripening  be  sound  (p.  299),  as  he  evidently  believes,  the 
hornbeam  has  as  good  a  claim  to  be  considered  a  native  tree  as 
the  beech  or  the  Scottish  elm  ( TJlmua  montana).  That  Caesar 
should  state  he  did  not  find  the  beech  in  England  is  somewhat 
strange,  for  it  thrives  in  the  sheltered  hollows  of  the  chalk  hills 
of  Kent,  and,  if  a  native  tree,  must  have  been  one  of  the  first 
trees  to  attract  his  eyes  in  England.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  by  Fayus  Caesar  meant,  as  Mr.  Nishet  suggests,  the  sweet 
chestnut.  British  Forest  Trees  is  a  book  we  can  commend  for 
its  admirable  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  for  the  light  it  throws 
on  a  much-misunderstood  and  extremely  important  question. 
Those  who  are  of  Evelyn's  mind  in  their  love  of  woodlands  will 
find  Mr.  Nisbet's  work  full  of  interest,  and  those  whose  concern 
in  the  subject  is  of  a  more  practical  nature  will  be  repaid  by  this 
clear  exposition  of  the  principles  of  sylviculture. 


JOSEPH  ANDREWS.* 

XT  is  melancholy  to  think  how  few  of  the  great  masters  o 
literature  have  been  privileged  to  see  their  works  under  the 
advantages  of  luxurious  presentment.  To-day,  when  a  Lorna 
Doone  or  a  Littl  Minister  takes  hold  of  the  public,  there  is  every 
likelihood  that  it  will  speedily  pass  into  the  sumptuous  stage, 
and  that  its  author  will  enjoy — as  none  other  can  enjoy — the 
gratification  of  beholding  it  pranked  and  be-dandified  by  all  the 
resources  of  the  book-beautifying  art.  But  to  many  eminent 
English  writers  this  good  fortune  has  only  come  long  after  they 
themselves  have  sought 

that  dim  Plutonian  reign 
Where  none  may  find  his  books  again  ; 

and  where  papier  velin  and  papier  veryc,  and  etchings  and  "  in- 
taglios," and  the  oldest-faced  type  and  the  youngest  are  (as 
Falstaff  says)  "  all  one."  Here,  for  instance,  with  its  "  tobacco 
paper  and  scurvy  letter,"  is  the  editio  princeps  of  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer,  "  price  one  shilling  and  sixpence  "  ;  and  this  was  all  its 
author  saw  in  print  of  a  play  at  which  we  are  laughing  still.  How 
the  poor  Doctor  would  have  stared  at  Messrs.  Harper's  vast  folio, 
with  its  stamped  leather  binding,  and  its  decorations  by  Mr.  Edwin 
A.  Abbey  !  Or  take  the  Sentimental  Journey.  Its  two  homely 
tomes,  "  printed  for  T.  Becket  and  P.  A.  de  Hondt,"  look  even 
homelier  still  beside  the  stately  volume  which  enshrines  the 
lovely  etchings  of  Leloir.  Then,  again,  there  is  the  Joseph 
Andrews  of  Fielding.  In  the  Journey  from  this  World  to  the 
Next,  he  makes  Virgil  discuss  that  "  curious  piece,"  Dr.  Trapp's 
translation  of  the  yEneid.    What  would  he  himself,  a  genuine 

*  The  Adventures  of  Joseph  Andreivs  and  his  Friend  Mr.  Abraham. 
Adams.  By  Henry  Fielding,  Efq.  In  Two  Volumes.  Edited  by  George 
Saintsburv.  With  Illustrations  by  Herbert  Railton  and  E.  J.  Wheeler. 
Loudon  :  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.    1893.  " 
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bookman,  -with  a  larger  library  than  men  think  for,  have  said  to 
Messrs.  Dent's  edition  of  the  Odyssey  of  Pamela's  brother? 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  he  would  have  received  it  with  con- 
siderable satisfaction.  It  must  certainly  seem  far  prettier,  in 
its  sage-green  covers  and  neat  coat  of  arms,  than  the  pair  of 
scrubby  sheepskin  duodecimos  with  which  he  was  familiar.  The 
type  is  clear,  the  paper  good,  and  the  volumes,  whicu  lie  easily 
in  the  hand,  are  thoughtfully  provided  with  a  tasteful  ex-libris 
which  invites  a  proprietary  autograph.  There  is  a  reduced 
facsimile  of  the  famous  assignment  at  South  Kensington  to 
which  "  Parson  Adams  "  was  witness ;  there  is  also  a  good  copy 
of  the  clever  bust  by  Miss  Margaret  Thomas  in  the  Shire  Hall  at 
Taunton.  As  for  the  fancy  illustrations,  especially  those  after 
washed  drawings,  they  are  effective  enough.  From  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Herbert  Railton  is  mentioned  as  a  forthcoming  illustrator 
(he  does  not  appear  at  all  in  the  present  volumes),  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  some  of  the  designs  will  represent  localities  ;  but,  as 
regards  those  now  given  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Wheeler,  it  may  perhaps 
be  hinted  that  an  author  whose  "  criticism  of  life  "  was  confessedly 
aimed  at  the  Ridiculous  should  not  be  "  embellished,"  at  all  events 
exclusively,  by  serious  or  idyllic  designs.  It  was  the  neglect 
to  recognize  this  canon — that  a  humorous  writer  should  be 
humorously  illustrated — which  detracted  so  much  from  the  other- 
wise admirable  studies  prepared  by  Mr.  Small  for  the  edition  de. 
luxe  published  some  years  since  by  Messrs.  Smith  &  Elder.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  Mr.  Wheeler  has  failed.  His  "  Mr.  Wilson 
relates  his  History "  is  a  little  genre-'plece  which  would  have 
done  credit  to  the  best  days  of  the  old  Novelist's  Magazine ; 
while  the  pen-drawing  of  Parson  Adams  with  his  nightcap  drawn 
over  his  wig,  and  his  lamentable  cassock  extending  below  his  too- 
short  greatcoat,  as  he  smokes  his  ruminative  pipe  in  the  inn- 
gallery,  shows  that  (if  he  will)  the  artist  is  perfectly  capable  of 
seizing  the  ludicrous  side  of  the  subject. 

There  is,  luckily,  no  need  to-day  to  criticize  Joseph  Andrews. 
"  Parson  Adams  is  perfectly  well,  so  is  Mrs.  Slipslop  " — said  fas- 
tidious Mr.  Gray  to  fastidious  Mr.  Walpole ;  and  the  world  in 
general,  with  e'xception  of  some  few  people  who  seem  to  read  nothing 
but  the  objectionable  passages,  has  gone  on  saying  ditto  to  Mr. 
Gray,  only  much  more  vigorously,  and  with  no  ambiguous  voice. 
But  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  leave  this  first  instalment  of  an 
edition  of  Fielding,  which  its  price  and  prettiness  are  sure  to 
render  popular,  without  taking  count  of  the  remarkable  general 
"  Introduction  "  w?hich  has  been  prefixed  to  it  by  the  editor,  Mr. 
Saintsbury.  Since  the  appearance  in  the  Quarterly  nearly  forty 
years  ago  of  an  article,  traditionally  attributed  to  Mr.  Elwin,  we 
can  recall  no  paper  on  Fielding  so  instructed,  so  stimulating,  so 
sympathetic,  and,  we  may  add,  so  thoroughly  satisfactory  to 
Fielding's  admirers  as  Mr.  Saintsbury's.  His  summary  of  what 
little  is  known  of  Fielding  is  admirably  brief  and  rapid  ;  and  his 
discussion  of  what  has  been  accepted,  but  not  proved  (and  a  great 
deal  has  been  scraped  or  sponged  of  late  years  from  the  old  conven- 
tional model),  is  equally  good.  No  one  has  had  the  courage  to  say 
quite  what  Mr.  Saintsbury  says  in  explaining  the  attitude  of 
Johnson  ;  but  many  who  read  it  will  wish  they  had.  In  the  same 
way,  the  absurd  attacks  of  Richardson's  flatterers  upon  the  alleged 
levities  of  the  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Lisbon  are,  to  our  mind, 
entirely  disposed  of  by  the  useful  distinction  established  between 
the  two  moods  of  Carpe-Diem — the  mood  of  "  simply  childish 
hurry  " ;  and  the  mood  where,  behind  the  enjoyment  of  the  moment, 
and  heightening  it  not  a  little,  lurks  the  "vast  ironic  conscious- 
ness of  the  before  and  after."  It  is  this  latter  which  Mr.  Saints- 
bury finds,  and  rightly  finds,  everywhere  in  the  background  of 
Fielding's  work.  But  this  is  only  a  sample  of  many  wise  things 
in  this  excellent  "Introduction";  and  we  cannot  ask,  for  those  who 
at  this  stage  make  their  first  survey  of  Fielding,  a  better  stand- 
point than  it  affords. 


SCRIVELSBY.* 

CANON  LODGE  has  been  fortunate  in  several  respects.  He 
has  chosen  a  subject  in  which  a  good  many  people  outside 
the  limits  of  Lincolnshire  are  interested.  He  lives  at  Scrivelsby 
himself,  being  rector  of  the  parish,  which  gives  him  an  advan- 
tage. And,  above  all,  he  thoroughly  understands  the  various 
problems  presented  by  even  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  cham- 
pionship. We  have  a  few  not  very  serious  faults  to  find,  but 
they  may  wait  till  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  some  account  of 
the  book.  Its  chief  purport — its  argument — is  to  controvert  a 
common  expression,  "  the  hereditary  championship."  The  cham- 
pionship is  not  hereditary.  It  descends  with  the  possession  of 
the  estate  of  Scrivelsby.  That  it  is  not  hereditary  is  easily 
proved.    When  the  last  of  the  Marmions  died,  in  1292,  his 
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lands  descended  to  his  daughters.  The  elder  had  Tamworth 
and  other  estates  in  Staffordshire.  The  younger  had  Scrivelsby. 
In  1377,  when  the  coronation  of  Richard  II.  was  being  ar- 
ranged, Sir  Baldwin  Freville,  the  descendant  of  the  elder  sister, 
claimed  the  championship.  But  it  was  adjudged  to  the  de- 
scendant of  the  younger  sister,  as  owner  of  the  manor  of 
Scrivelsby.  This  was  Lady,  or  more  properly  Dame,  Dymoke, 
the  wife  of  Sir  John  Dymoke,  and  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Ludlow,  which  Sir  Thomas  had  married  Joan  Marmion.  Dymoke, 
therefore,  represented  his  wife  at  the  coronation,  and  after  his 
death  she  was  represented  by  her  son  at  the  coronations  of 
Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.  She  lived  to  a  great  old  age,  and 
Canon  Lodge  mentions  various  legends  as  to  her  strong  will  and 
her  determination  not  "  to  take  off  her  slippers  before  she  went 
to  bed."  Her  son  did  not  inherit  Scrivelsby  till  he  was  sixty 
years  of  age.  The  first  Dymoke  who  acted  as  Champion  on  his 
own  account  was  Sir  Philip,  the  heiress's  grandson  ;  he  officiated 
at  the  coronation  of  Henry  VI.  His  son  was  one  of  the  victims 
of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  being  beheaded  by  order  of  Edward  IV., 
together  with  Lord  Welles,  his  father-in-law.  The  family  ex- 
isted, and  in  some  respects  flourished,  even  after  this  tragedy, 
until  the  time  of  Lewis  Dymoke,  of  Scrivelsby  Court,  who,  having 
acted  as  Champion  to  George  I.  and  George  II.,  died  childless  in 
1760  at  a  very  advanced  age. 

With  the  death  of  Lewis  Dymoke  a  curious  thing  occurred. 
As  if  to  prove  that  the  championship  is  not  hereditary,  but 
attached  to  the  possession  of  the  estate,  Lewis  left  Scrivelsby  to 
a  cousin,  Edward  Dymoke,  who  was   descended   from  John 
Dymoke,  youngest  brother  of  Sir  Charles,  the  Champion  of  the 
time  of  James  II.    There  was  an  intermediate  cousin,  descended 
from  the  next  brother  of  Sir  Charles.    He  was  passed  over,  how- 
ever, and  so  Scrivelsby,  and  with  it  the  championship,  went  to  ' 
the  younger  branch,  of  whom  Henry  was  famous  in  the  days 
of  our  fathers  as  having  ridden  up  Westminster  Hall,  in  a  suit . 
of  tilting  armour,  between  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord ; 
Anglesey,   and   three   times   cast   down  his  gauntlet  before ' 
George  IV.    Canon  Lodge  unaccountably  omits  more  than  a  pass-  . 
ing  reference  to  this  interesting  scene.    This  Champion,  the  last 
who  ever  officiated,  was  acting  as  deputy  for  his  father,  a  clergy-  ; 
man,  and  duly  received  the  gold  cup  and  cover,  which  was  his 
fee.    At  his  death,  in  1875,  tne  cups,  for  some  reason  or  other, ' 
wrere  bequeathed  to  Her  Majesty.    There  were  only  seven  in  all, 
the  oldest   being  that  given  by  James  II.     This  Sir  Henry,  ' 
not  being  at  all  sure  who  were  his  heirs,  left  Scrivelsby  to  ' 
the  "  heir-at-law  of  John  Dymoke,  who  died  at  Tetford  in  the 
year  1782."    Canon  Lodge  thinks  he  wished  to  amend  what  I 
seemed  to  him  a  wrong  under  which  the  Tetford  branch  had 
suffered  for  a  century.    At  the  same  time  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  left  them  much  of  the  armour,  portraits,  or  other  family 
relics,  and  the  cups,  as  we  have  seen,  went  to  the  Queen.  Mr. 
Francis  Seaman  Dymoke  had  not  much  trouble  in  proving  that 
he  was  the  heir,  and  shortly  came  into  possession  of  the  manor, 
and  with  it  of  the  rather  empty  title  of  "  The  Honourable  the 
Queen's  Champion."    Her  Majesty  on  learning  of  his  succession 
promptly  sent  back  the  coronation  cups,  and  they  were  photo- 
graphed at  Scrivelsby  for  Canon  Lodge.    This  Champion  died 
very  lately,  and  the  marriage  of  his  only  son  and  successor,  the 
present  Champion,  was  unostentatiously  announced  in  the  Timet 
a  few  weeks  ago. 

There  is  considerable  charm  and  freshness  in  Canon  Lodge's 
narrative,  though  in  several  places  he  unnecessarily  repeats  hin> 
self.  He  writes  rather  too  much  in  the  style  of  an  advocate, 
and  repeats  the  same  statement  over  and  over  in  dif- 
ferent language  and  different  parts  of  the  book.  This  is  all 
very  well  for  a  speaker  who  would  convince  a  jury.  It  is  waste 
of  words  in  a  book.  The  impression  Canon  Lodge  leaves  is  that 
he  is  very  much  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  he  has  here 
strung  together.  This  is  not  altogether  the  impression  he 
desires  to  produce.  But,  when  we  find  a  difficult  historical  ques- 
tion so  clearly  stated  we  may  pardon  the  repetitions.  Canon 
Lodge  does  not  seem  to  have  made  any  special  study  of  heraldry. 
Here,  at  least,  he  starts  an  interesting  question  which  he  cannot 
himself  answer.  Had,  or  have,  the  Champions  a  coat  of  arms  as 
Champions — arms  of  office  ?  Or  had  certain  Champions,  those, 
presumably,  who  had  actually  officiated,  the  right  to  a  coat  of 
augmentation  ?  As  a  frontispiece  to  the  volume  there  is  a 
coloured  representation  of  the  quartered  coat  of  the  Dymokes. 
In  the  appendix,  where  the  names  of  the  various  shields  are  given, 
we  come  to  Kilpeck  (No.  4)  and  this  note : — "  So  stated  in  the 
books  of  the  College  of  Arms,  but  this  particular  Quartering 
was  probably  borne  as  the  badge  of  the  office  of  Champion." 
The  shield,  however,  is  certainly  that  of  Kilpeck — namely, 
"  Sable,  a  sword,  point  downward,  argent,  hilted  or."  What 
has   affected  Canon  Lodge's   mind   is  that   one  of  the  throe 
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crests  used  by  different  members  of  the  family  is  "  a  sword  erect, 
argent,  hilt  and  pommel,  or,"  which  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  arms  of  Kilpeck.  Another  thing  may  be  noted.  In 
Horncastle  Church  is  the  brass  of  Lewis  Dymoke,  who  never 
officiated  as  Champion,  and  died  in  1519.  On  each  side  of  the 
figure  are  two  shields.  The  third  of  the  set  is  "  argent,  a  sword 
erect,  azure  ;  hilt  and  pommel,  gules."  It  cannot  be  Kilpeck;  it 
is  not  the  sword  crest.  This  is  just  the  kind  of  difficulty  Canon 
Lodge  should  clear  up  for  us. 


STORIES  BY  THE  VICAR  OF  MORWENSTOW.* 

THE  Eev.  R.  S.  Hawker,  the  inhabitant  of  what  he  himself 
calls  "  a  wild  and  remote  vicarage  on  the  shore  of  the  billowy 
Atlantic  sea,"  was  a  man  who  differed  so  much  from  the  common 
pattern  that  almost  anything  which  came  from  his  pen  would  be 
interesting.  An  imaginative  man,  a  scholar,  and  a  poet,  he  was 
dropped  into  a  remote  parish  on  the  north  coast  of  Cornwall. 
Close  to  the  church  and  lonely  vicarage  were  the  high  and 
dangerous  cliffs,  against  which,  in  storms,  the  most  terrible  seas 
burst ;  wrecks  were  numerous.  The  inhabitants  of  his  parish  at 
the  time  of  his  induction  (which  we  gather  was  between  1830 
and  1840)  were  extremely  ignorant  and  highly  superstitious.  Such 
a  man  as  Mr.  Hawker,  leading  a  lonely  life  amid  such  surround- 
ings, would  almost  certainly  develop  eccentricities,  and  he  was 
eccentric.  One  story  which  he  tells  of  himself  in  this  book  goes 
a  long  way  to  show  that  he  was  no  common  man.  Mr.  Hawker 
•when  he  was  a  young  man  went  with  a  friend  to  a  certain 
village  ;  being  unable  to  sleep  on  account  of  the  discomforts  of 
their  inn,  they  got  up  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  let  every 
pig  in  the  village  out  of  its  stye.  The  result  is  graphically 
described.  A  man  who  could  do  this  must  have  been  what  the 
Cornish  folk  would  call  a  "  strange  man." 

Mr.  Hawker  will  be  remembered  more  for  his  poetry  than  for 
his  prose.  The  poem  in  which  he  describes  the  "wreck  of  the 
vessel  carrying  the  Bottreaux  bells,  with  the  refrain 

Come  to  thy  God  in  time, 

is  full  of  force  and  pathos.  The  vessel  goes  to  the  bottom,  but 
still  the  bells  are  heard  in  times  of  storm  : — 

Still,  when  the  storm  of  Bottreaux's  waves 
Is  wakening  in  her  weedy  caves, 
Those  bells  which  sullen  surges  hide 
Peal  their  deep  notes  beneath  the  tide — 

Come  to  thy  God  in  time, 
Thus  saith  the  ocean  chime  ; 
Storm,  tempest,  whirlwind  past, 
Come  to  thy  God  at  last. 

A.  controversy  arose  in  the  West  some  little  time  ago  as  to  whether 
Dr  not  Mr.  Hawker  was  the  author  of  the  song  "  Shall  Trelawney 
die  ?  "  and,  if  we  remember  rightly,  some  of  the  disputants  waxed 
hot.  Mr.  Hawker  certainly  claimed  the  authorship.  Lord 
Macaulay,  in  the  History  of  England,  speaking  of  the  imprison- 
ment of  Trelawney,  one  of  the  Seven  Bishops,  says  : — "  All  over  the 
country  (i.e.  in  Cornwall)  the  peasants  chanted  a  ballad,  of  which 
ihe  burden  is  still  remembered — 

And  shall  Trelawney  die,  and  shall  Trelawney  die  ? 
1   Then  thirty  thousand  Cornish  boys  will  know  the  reason  why. 

The  miners  from  their  caverns  re-echoed  the  song  with  a  varia- 
tion : — 

Then  twenty  thousand  underground  will  know  the  reason  why." 

In  a  note  Lord  Macaulay  says  : — 

'  This  fact  was  communicated  to  me  in  the  most  obliging 
manner  by  the  Rev.  B.  S.  Hawker,  of  Morwenstow,  in  Corn- 
wall.' 

The  stories  in  this  book,  dignified  by  the  name  of  prose  works, 
were  for  the  most  part  contributed  to  the  pages  of  Household 

iWords  and  All  the  Year  Hound  between  1850  and  1867,  and 
there,  we  think,  they  might  have  been  permitted  to  rest  in  peace. 
They  are  well  and  scholarly  told,  but  they  are  not  of  any  literary 

[importance,  and  of  no  absorbing  interest. 

The  first  is  a  pure  fairy-tale,  and  not  a  very  good  one.  Several 
verge  on  the  legendary,  and  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  is  imaginary 
and  what  is  intended  for  fact.  The  feats  of  a  certain  dwarf 
named  "  Black  John,"  which,  however,  according  to  Mr.  Hawker, 

[were  not  confined  to  him,  are  remarkable.  They  must  be  told  in 
Mr.  Hawker's  own  words  : — 

'  Two  of  his  usual  after-dinner  achievements  were  better 
suited  to  the  rude  jollity  and  coarse  mirth  of  our  forefathers 
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than  to  the  refinements  of  our  own  time  ;  although  they  are 
said  to  exist  here  and  there  among  the  "  underground  men  " 
and  miners  of  Western  Cornwall  even  to  this  day.  These 
were  "  sparrow-mumbling "  and  swallowing  living  mice, 
which  were  tethered  to  a  string  to  ensure  their  safe  return 
to  light  and  life.  In  the  first  of  these  accomplishments  a 
sparrow  alive  was  fastened  to  the  teeth  of  the  artist  with  a 
cord,  and  he  was  expected  to  mumble  off  the  feathers  from 
the  fluttering  and  astonished  bird,  with  his  lips  alone,  until 
he  was  plucked  quite  bare,  without  the  assistance  or  touch  of 
finger  or  hand  ....  the  passage  of  the  mouse  was  accom- 
plished very  often,  amid  roars  of  rude  applause,  down  and  up 
the  gullet  of  the  dwarf.' 

We  like  the  "  Remembrances  of  a  Cornish  Vicar "  the  best. 
Every  man  in  Morwenstow  parish  was  a  smuggler  or  a  wrecker, 
or  both,  and  Mr.  Hawker  gives  some  startling  accounts  of  the 
state  of  things  on  that  coast  sixty  years  since.  One  piece  of 
superstition  is  worth  recording.  With  great  difficulty  Mr 
Hawker  had  brought  to  life  a  sailor  who  had  been  nearly 
drowned  ;  one  of  his  parishioners  very  strongly  urged  him  not  to 
take  the  man  into  his  house.  He  said,  "  You  don't  know,  sir, 
the  saying  on  our  coast, 

Save  a  stranger  from  the  sea, 
And  he'll  turn  your  enemy." 

Once  the  Vicar  was  asked  whether  he  thought  that  all  sins  might 
be  forgiven  hereafter.  He  gave  a  suitable  reply ;  but  the  man 
said  he  thought  there  was  one  sin  which  never  could  be  forgiven, 
and  that  was  giving  information  to  the  gaugers  of  the  landing  of 
a  cargo. 

A  stranger,  being  the  witness  of  the  orgies  that  took  place  at 
the  landing  of  some  smuggled  spirits,  asked  if  no  magistrate 
could  be  found. 

'  "No  ;  thanks  be  to  God,"  answered  a  hoarse  gruff  voice, 
"  none  within  eight  miles." 

"  Well,  then,"  screamed  the  stranger,  "  is  there  no  clergy- 
man hereabout  ?  Does  no  minister  of  the  parish  live  among 
you  on  this  coast  ?  " 

"  Ay  !  to  be  sure  there  is,"  said  the  same  deep  voice. 

"  Well,  how  far  off  does  he  live  ?    Where  is  he  ?  " 

"  That's  he  yonder,  with  the  lanthorn."  ' 

A  farmer  took  the  Vicar  to  see  a  colt  which  had  been  killed  by 
lightning.  He  firmly  believed  the  storm  had  been  brought  on  by 
a  reputed  witch  named  Cherry  Parnell,  and  also,  apparently,  that 
a  clergyman  ought  to  be  able  to  put  a  stop  to  such  tricks.  His 
final  address  to  the  Vicar  is  touching  : — 

'  I  do  think  that,  when  I  call  to  mind  how  I  have  paid 
tithes  and  rates  faithiully  all  these  years,  and  kept  my  place 
in  church  before  your  Reverence  every  Sabbath-day,  and 
always  voted  in  the  Vestries  that  what  hath  a  be  ought  to 
be,  and  so  on,  1  do  think  that  such  ones  as  old  Cherry  Parnell 
never  ought  to  be  allowed  to  meddle  with  such  things  as 
thunder  and  lightning.' 

The  interest  of  this  book,  as  we  have  intimated,  lies  principally 
in  the  writer ;  many  people,  particularly  in  the  West-country, 
will  read  it  for  his  sake. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

COMPENSATION  governs  all  things;  and  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  appearance  of  a  book  so  unusually  good  as 
the  Memoires  de  Marbot  would  be  followed  by  a  flood  of  other 
Napoleonic  reminiscences  of  which  some  might  be  good,  some 
were  sure  to  be  bad,  and  the  majority  were  still  more  sure  to  be 
indifferent.  We  shall  not  be  too  careful  to  place  the  Memoirs 
of  Jean  Landrieux  (1)  in  any  one  of  these  three  categories.  Let 
it  suffice  to  say  that,  though  Landrieux  is  not  exactly  a  Marbot, 
we  should  have  had  less  doubts  about  the  propriety  of  exhuming 
him  if  his  editor,  M.  Leonce  Grasiller,  had  not  been  so  indus- 
trious as  to  prefix  to  the  Memoirs  themselves  a  voluminous 
biographical  introduction  filling  no  less  than  three  hundred 
and  forty  good-sized  and  very  closely-printed  pages.  This  is 
really  rather  excessive  ;  for  Landrieux,  though  a  typical,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  been  an  important  personage.  A  seminarist 
in  his  youth,  he  had  certain  passages  with  one  Perrette  Gazaniol, 
his  brother's  wife's  sister,  which  interfered  with  his  prospects 
in  the  Church,  and,  after  some  secular  employments,  he  drifted 
into  the  army,  where  he  attained  the  rank  of  colonel  of  horse, 
adjutant-general,  and  chief  of  the  cavalry  staff  in  the  army  of 
Italy.  By  some  means  or  other  (it  is  not  quite  clear  why,  except 
that  he  was  the  typical  grognard)  he  drew  on  himself  the  dislike 
of  his  superior,  Bonaparte,  and  his  subaltern,  Murat,  and  he  was 

(1)  Memoires  de  V  Adjutant  General  Jean  Landrieux.  Tome  1.  Bergame- 
Brescia.    Paris  :  Savine. 
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early  relieved  from  active  service,  liis  chief  exploits  in  -which, 
(those  told  here)  were  the  not  particularly  honourable  ones  of 
exciting  revolt  in  the  Continental  dominions  of  the  Republic  of 
Venice.  Let  it  be  pleaded  as  more  in  his  favour  that  be  had 
earlier  conceived  a  plan  for  rescuing  the  King  on  his  way  back 
from  Varennes.  At  least  he  says  so,  though  it  is  only  fair  to  add 
that  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at  all  indisposed  to  magnify 
his  deeds  as  a  wise  man  should.  The  portion  of  his  Memoirs 
here  given  seems  to  us  too  diffuse,  and  good  for  the  historian 
rather  than  the  general  reader,  but  still  good. 

The  works  of  M.  Mace"  on  crime  and  criminals  are  not  very 
easy  to  class.  They  can  hardly  be  called  edifying;  they  are  not 
amusing  to  all  readers ;  they  are  somewhat  too  popular  and  de- 
sultory in  character  to  supply  documents  for  the  historian ;  and 
they  are  not  well  enough  written  to  please  the  critic.  And  yet 
they  have  a  certain  claim,  for  their  knowledge  is  undoubted,  and 
they  cannot  be  called  mere  bookmaking.  The  present  volume  (2) 
deals  directly  with  a  certain  forgotten  rascal  who  was  a  Cent- 
garde  under  the  Empire,  by  the  name  of  Provost,  and  indirectly 
contains  a  neat  and  succinct  history  of  all  the  Jacks-the-Ripper 
or  Jack-the-Rippers  of  modern  times.  If  to  such  things  any  one 
does  seriously  incline,  let  him. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  extremely  fortunate  for  the  lonhcur  du  genre 
humain  in  general,  and  for  that  of  young  men  in  particular,  that 
the  fact  of  the  latter  being  unmitigated  duifers  does  not  prevent 
young  women  from  turning  a  favourable  eye  upon  them.  Beside 
Henri  de  Ploudaniel,  the  hero  of  Rvve  de  jeune  fdle  (3),  and  the 
subject  of  that  dream,  Scott's  most  down-cried  hero  is  a  very 
Prince  Charming.  Yet  they  all  set  their  caps  at  him — the 
delightful  Mile.  Yvonne  Kertissan,  the  ambitious  and  aristocratic 
Mile.  Jeanne  de  Tre"gorois,  the  learned  and  acute  Mile.  Perrine  le 
Mahot — and  happy  is  she  who  gets  him,  though  his  attractions 
(outside  his  good  Breton  name)  appear  to  consist  in  having  no 
particular  fortune,  a  father  who  is  a  respected  magistrate  and  no- 
thing more,  a  school-mastership  in  a  second-class  lycee,  and  an 
absolute  inability  to  throw  a  lively  word  at  any  dog.  But  of 
such  are  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  the  predilections  of 
Heaven  and  womankind  are,  as  we  know,  identical.  Despite  the 
fact  that  his  hero  is  only  a  grand  dadais,  M.  Bonhomme's  book  is 
by  no  means  bad,  and  it  is  perfectly  honncte. 

So  also  is  Le  chateau  d'Airelles  (4),  which  thoughtfully  puts 
on  its  cover  "  pour  les  jeunes  filles."  Thoughtfully,  we  say  ;  but 
wisely  ?    It  is  a  harmless  book,  however. 

M.  L'Hospital's,  or  M.  de  Rimbert's,  L'automne  d'une  vie  (5)  is 
an  odd  book.  It  seems  to  us  to  have  a  strong  flavour  of  personal 
experience ;  and  though  this  communicates  to  it  a  certain 
piquancy,  the  author  has  not  quite  subdued  his  subject  to  his 
hand.  The  hero,  who  is  "  on  the  return,"  falls  in  love  with  a 
young  girl,  overcomes  some  obstacles  (the  first  being  a  fire-eating 
Marquis,  who  meets  in  him  a  fire-eater-and-a-half),  but  is  robbed 
of  bis  bride  by  the  Adversary  with  whom  there  is  no  fighting,  and 
retires  in  despair  to  La  Trappe. 

It  seems,  from  a  preface  of  his  friend  M.  Marcel  Provost,  that 
M.  Lecomte  du  Xouy  calls  himself  a  feministe.  We  do  not 
greatly  admire  the  word,  and  the  tone  of  the  three  stories  which 
the  book  (6)  contains  has  much  of  that  modern  perverseness 
■which  is  more  childish  than  effective.  But  M.  Lecomte  du 
jNTouy  has  distinct  talent,  and  the  longest  and  most  ambitious  of 
his  three  stories,  "  Magda,"  though  it  is  decidedly  "  young,"  has 
an  element  of  power  and  pathos  in  its  picture  of  the  despair  which 
comes  on  the  heroine  when  she  feels  her  own  youth  waning. 

We  have  had  better  work  from  M.  Hugues  Le  Roux  than  Les 
mondains  (7).  The  stories  are  unnaturally  short,  extravagantly 
knowing,  mistakenly  ambitious  of  "  going  one  better  "  in  cynicism, 
pessimism,  impressionism,  and  what  not.  M.  Psichari's  volume  (8) 
— at  least  its  longer  part — is  a  modern  Greek  Daphnis  and  Chloe, 
"  tris  chaste"  but  rather  pretty.  There  is  a  person  in  Sans 
lendtmain  (9)  named  "  Mc  Trevor  " — a  clan  we  never  heard  of. 
Mme.  Dieulafoy  has  applied  her  great  knowledge  of  modern 
Persia  and  its  ruins  to  writing  a  romance  of  Khosru  (10). 

(2)  Un  cent-garde.    Par  G.  Mace-.    Paris  :  Charpeutier. 

(3)  Reve  de  jeune  fiUc.    Par  Paul  Bonhomme.    Paris  :  Firmin  Didot. 
^4)  Le  chateau  d'Airelles.    Par  Gabriel  Franay.    Paris  :  Colin. 

(5)  L'automne  d'une  vie.  Par  Joseph  L'llospital  (P.  de  Rimbert). 
Tans  :  Firmin  Didot. 

(6)  L'erreur  d'aimer.  Par  H,  Lecomte  du  Nouy.  Paris  :  Calmann 
Levy. 

(7)  Les  mondains.    Par  Ungues  Le  Roux.    Par'13  :  Calmann  Le'vy. 

(8)  Carleuu  de  naces.    I'.ir  Jean  P.->ichari.    Paris:  Calmann  Levy. 

(9)  Sans  lend/main.    Par  Yves  de  Noly.    Paris  :  Calmann  Le'vy. 

(10)  Rose  d'llatra.    Par  Jane  Dieulafov.    Paris:  Colin. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THE  Ainus  of  Sakhalin,  or  Saghalien,  of  whom  Mr.  Douglas 
Howard  gives  a  remarkable  account  in  Life  with  Trans- 
Siberian  Savages  (Longmans  &  Co.),  offer  the  most  favourable 
material  in  the  world  for  the  study  of  a  primitive  people  in  primi- 
tive conditions.  Even  if  it  be  impossible  to  prove  that  this  strange 
people  with  whom  Mr.  Howard  spent  an  instructive  and  not  un- 
exciting time  are  in  all  respects  "  the  same  simple  savages,"  as  the 
Russian  doctor  assured  Mr.  Howard,  "  as  their  forefathers  were 
three  thousand  years  ago,"  the  Ainus  of  Sakhalin  unquestionably 
represent  that  ancient  race  of  hairy  men  whom  the  Japanese  regard 
as  the  original  inhabitants  of  their  country.    The  historical  wit- 
ness to  their  extreme  antiquity  is  ample,  but  not  less  striking  is  I 
the  survival  of  this  singular  race  to  this  day ;  for  they  exhibit  j 
none  of  the  qualities  of  an  aggressive  or  conquering  people,  what-  ,j 
ever  they  may  have  been  when  they  overran  the  Japanese  islands.  I 
The  Ainus  described  by  Mr.  Howard  agree  with  the  earliest  de-  || 
script  ions  that  are  recorded.    Their  peculiar  racial  characteristics,  j 
so  entirely  distinct  from  the  Gilyaks,  Coreans,  and  other  neigh-  | 
bouring  peoples,  have  been  preserved,  apparently,  from  pre-historic 
times.    They  are  proudly  conscious  of  their  ancient  descent,  sincel 
they  style  themselves  "  Aiona  rak  garu  "—that  is,  *'  People  who  j 
smell  of  their  ancestors."    If  those  ancestors,  by  the  way,  were  I 
like  the  Ainus  with  whom  Mr.  Howard  sojourned,  they  must  have 
been  an  evil-smelling  folk  and  inconceivably  dirty.    "Set  Mr.  I 
Howard  discovered  not  a  little  virtue  in  them,  and  invokes  God'ftj 
blessing  upon  them  for  their  kindliness  towards  the  traveller,  j 
though  they  did  compel  him  to  sacrifice  the  products  of  his-j 
"  Kodak,"  under  the  misapprehension  that  his  photographs  were  j 
something  uncanny,  and  he  a  "  white  witch,"  -which  sacrifice  is  a  j 
grievous  loss  to  the  ethnologist  and  the  curious  reader.  The^ 
elderly  Ainu  who  introduced  Mr.  Howard  to  his  native  village  is- 
said  to  have  possessed  remarkable  "  dignity,  Socratic  physio-lj 
gnomy,  and  winsome  benignity,"  and  must,  therefore,  be  accounted;! 
something  of  a  noble  savage.    Possibly,  as  the  guest  of  the  Russian  I 
Governor  of  Sakhalin,  the  most  distant  Russian  penal  settlement/ 
Mr.  Howard  was  held  in  special  honour.  That  he  is  not  now  a  chief 
among  them  and  blessed  with  an  Ainu  wife,  ruling  the  simple  race'J 
in  the  dim  Sakhalin  forest,  must  be  ascribed  to  his  own  exceeding^ 
modesty.    These  good  things  were  offered  to  him  by  the  grateful 
Ainus,"but  he  seems  to  have  preferred  fifty  years  of  Europe  tod 
a  cycle  in  Sakhalin.    To  a  sportsman  the  prospect  was  not  aJ 
little  tempting.    The  Ainus  are  expert  hunters  and  trappers  and; 
fishers.    Mr.  Howard  gives  us  lively  pictures  of  their  hunting  ofj 
the  bear,  their  extraordinary  method  of  fishing  with  drilled^ 
battalions  of  dogs,  and  their  yet  more  surprising  stalking  and 
decoying  of  deer  with  poisoned  arrows  and  an  ingenious  instru- 
ment that  effects  a  marvellous  vocal  simulation  of  the  deer'*-, 
speech.    They  are  a  hardy  race.    Mr.  Howard  observed  that 
they  ate  when  they  were  hungry,  and  drank  only  when  thirsty, 
which  was  seldom.    They  did  not  seem  to  get  thirsty,  as  white , 
people  do.    "  Is  this  due,"  Mr.  Howard  asks,  "  to  their  difference 
of  colour,  or  to  the  difference  of  drinks  ?  "    We  think  this  tempe- 
rance is  probably  due  to  dirt.    People  who  never  wash  need  less-, 
drink  than  the  cleanly  and  more  porous  vessel.    To  be  sure,  the 
Ainus,  shut  up  in  the  island  of  Sakhalin,  are  in  a  sense  protected 
by  the  Russians,  who  prohibit  both  vodka  and  fire-arms— those 
most  destructive  forces  among  a  primitive  people.    Among  the 
Ainus  of  Yezo  Mr.  Howard  found  a  vast  consumption  of  "  sake\" 
The  Yezo  Ainu  gets  drunk  as  often  as  he  can,  and  stays  drunk 
as  long  as  he  can,  all  in  the  way  of  nature  and  with  a  mosfe 
innocent  consistency.    They  offer  libations  to  the  gods,  and,  like 
their  more  temperate  kinsfolk  of  Sakhalin,  are  exceedingly  pious. 
Like  older  travellers,  Mr.  Howard  describes  the  whittled  birch-' 
stick,  or  "  Inao,"  which  is  set  up  at  the  east  end  of  every  Ainu  ' 
hut  in  Sakhalin,  and  occupies  much  the   same  place  in  the 
religious  observance  of  the  Ainu  as  the  ikon  does  with  the 
Russian  household.    On  their  hunting  excursions  several  of  these 
inaos  were  fixed  in  the  ground  around  the  camp-fire,  and  ofler- 
ings  made  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  chase.    These  curious  cere- 
monies and  their  significance  are  fully  described  by  Mr.  Howard. 
It  is  strange  that  the  Yezo  Ainus,  despite  their  prolonged  rela- 
tions with  the  Japannese,  have  preserved  their  ancient  religious- 
faith  unimpaired.    The  religious  belief  of  the  Sakhalin  Ainus  is 
another  strong  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  people,  and  it  seems,  I 
to  judge  from  Mr.  Howard's  interesting  volume,  that  they  have 
fallen  from  a  state  of  comparative  civilization,  while  preserving 
t  heir  ancient  "  natural  "  religion.    Circumstances  have  made  them 
anon-nomadic  and  peaceful  folk,  since  it  is  plain,  on  Japanese 
evidence,  that  they  must  once  have  been  an  enterprising,  warlike, ' 
and  aggressive  race. 

The  traveller's  observation  is  seldom  directed  to  such  useful 
objects  as  are  presented  in  Mr.  Bickford-Smith's  Greece  under' 
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Zing  George  (Bentley  &  Son),  in  which  the  fruits  of  the  traveller's 
tudy  take  the  form  of  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  present 
tate  of  Greece.  Instead  of  noting  his  impression  of  the  country 
n  a  kind  of  diurnal  record,  as  is  the  hahit  of  many  a  traveller, 
Ir.  Bickford-Smith  supports  his  own  conclusions  and  ex- 
leriences  with  abundant  statistics  with  regard  to  the  commerce, 
igriculture,  finance,  army,  navy,  educational  policy,  and  general 
ocial  condition  of  Greece  at  the  present  time.  His  book,  in  fact, 
i  a  kind  of  report  of  progress,  and  one  that  is  valuable  for  pur- 
oses  of  reference  and  suggestive  to  the  political  student, 
tatistics  may  be,  and  frequently  are,  somewhat  intractable 
laterial  to  put  before  the  uninitiated,  and  few  people  are  gifted 
rith  a  natural  aptitude  for  the  understanding  of  tabulated  state- 
lents  of  comparative  figures.  But  Mr.  Bickford-Smith  employs 
tatistics  with  excellent  effect  in  illustration  of  each  section  of 
is  subject. 

In  The  Churches  of  Paris,  by  S.  Sophia  Beale  (Seeley  &  Co.), 
isitors  to  Paris  will  find  a  companionable  and  interesting  book 
rhich  offers  the  kind  of  guidance  that  lies  outside  the  scope  of 
rdinary  guide-books,  and  is  by  no  means  ready  at  hand,  in 
ortable  form,  when  required.  The  present  volume,  which  is 
dmirably  illustrated  with  drawings  by  the  author,  treats  of  the 
istorical  and  archaeological  aspects  of  Paris  churches,  rather 
han  the  purely  architectural  interest  of  the  buildings.  The 
Lurches  are  dealt  with  in  alphabetical  sequence,  and  in  each 
istance  the  associations,  legendary  and  historical,  of  the  locality 
od  building  form  the  chief  material  for  the  writer's  animated 
escription.  "  The  work  is  not  intended  to  be  an  architectural 
■eatise,"  the  author  observes,  and  where  architecture  is  con- 
dered  she  has  "  simply  walked  in  the  paths  of  Viollet-le-Duc 
id  Guilhermy."  There  could  be  no  pleasanter  paths  than  these, 
id  none  of  better  security. 

Like  its  fellow-volumes  of  similar  title,  Bygone  Warwickshire 
lull :  Andrews  &  Co. ;  London :  Simpkin  &  Co.),  edited  by 
William  Andrews,  is  a  many-authored  miscellany,  agreeably 
itiquarian  in  flavour,  dealing  with  the  ancient  customs,  sports, 
lklore,  and  social  life  of  the  midland  county.  The  Rev.  W.  H. 
ayne-Smith  contributes  an  interesting  paper  on  the  picturesque 
sremony  observed  in  connexion  with  the  curious  custom  of 
lying  "  Wroth-money,"  at  Knightlow,  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
i  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  and  Miss  Toulmin  Smith's  learning  is 
iustrated  in  an  article  on  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  four- 
lenth-century  gilds — that  of  Holy  Cross,  Birmingham — from 
hich  is  directly  descended  "  the  best  and  finest  Grammar 
:hool  in  England."  Another  contribution  of  interest  is  Mr. 
I  G.  Fretton's  "  Trading  Gilds  of  the  City  of  Coventry." 
An  attractive  little  book  is  the  new  edition  of  Arthur  Henry 
allam's  Poems  (Matthews  &  Lane),  which  comprises  the  "  Re- 
ams in  Verse  "  and  the  criticism  "  On  Some  of  the  Characteristics 
'  Modern  Poetry,  and  on  the  Lyrical  Poems  of  Alfred  Tennyson." 
be  editor  of  the  selection,  Mr.  Le  Gallienne,  observes  in  his 
mpathetic  memorial  introduction  : — "  Few  poetical  remains  are 
)  rich  in  such  characteristic  allusions  as  the  gleaner  loves  to 
ad."  This  is  admirably  true.  The  poems  afford  many  "  inti- 
late  glimpses  "  of  the  poet.  Interesting  is  the  comparison  sug- 
38ted  by  the  "  Timbuctoo,"  so  like  Tennyson's  in  conception,  so 
fferent  in  treatment.  The  Shelleyan  influence  revealed  in  the 
ie  passage 

Beyond  the  climes  of  Tripoly,  and  beyond 
Bahr  Abiad,  where  the  lone  peaks,  uuconform 
To  other  hills,  and  with  rare  foliage  crowned, 
Hold  converse  with  the  moon,  &c. 

eeds  not  the  poet's  footnote  to  proclaim  it.  It  is  in  the  sonnets, 
awever,  as  the  editor  thinks,  that  excellence  is  most  to  be 
>ted.  In  tbem,  too,  the  poet  is  best  approved  as  the  son  of 
classic  Hallam." 

That  James  Smetham  was  a  critic  of  no  ordinary  powers  was 
early  shown  in  his  letters,  lately  published ;  and  now  more 
mvincing  evidence  is  forthcoming  in  the  reprint,  edited  by  Mr. 
William  Davies,  of  Smetham's  contributions  to  the  London 
\uarterly—  Literary  Work  of  James  Smetham  (Macmillan  & 
o.)— which  comprise  essays  in  review  of  Gilchrist's  "  Life  of 
lake/'  Leslie  and  Tom  Taylor's  "  Life  of  Reynolds,"  Alexander 
mith's  "  Last  Leaves,"  with  a  selection  from  the  writer's  verse, 
hese  essays  contain  much  excellent  criticism,  and  are  marked  by 
literary  faculty  which  very  few  English  painters,  even  when 
riting  of  their  own  art,  have  possessed.  That  on  William 
■lake  is  probably  well  known,  as  it  deserves  to  be,  since  it  has 
een  reprinted  before  now,  and  is  not  less  notable  for  right  judg- 
ient,  and  a  sane,  yet  incisive  and  sympathetic  view  of  the  sub- 
ct,  than  is  the  admirable  essay  on  Reynolds. 

Mr.  F.  II.  Underwood's  "  recollections  and  appreciations  "  of 
imes  Russell  Lowell—  The  Poet  and  the  Man  (Boston:  Lee  & 


Shepard) — is  a  pleasant  little  book,  which  may  well  serve  as  a 
memoir  of  the  genial  poet,  until  what  Mr.  Underwood  calls  the 
"  stately  biography  "  shall  appear.  We  are  the  more  convinced 
that  English  readers  will  take  up  this  volume  gladly  because  we 
entirely  dissent  from  Mr.  Underwood's  notion  that  not  one 
Englishman  in  a  thousand  really  appreciates  or  understands 
Lowell's  New  England  poems.  We  doubt  much  if  the  "  Biglow 
Papers"  were  not  even  more  promptly  "understood,"  in  a  literary 
sense,  in  England  than  in  the  States,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  they  were,  and  are,  as  keenly  appreciated.  Yet 
Mr.  Underwood  thinks — apparently  because  he  regards  Lowell 
as  the  most  American  of  poets— that  Lowell's  "  faithfulness," 
whatever  that  may  be,  "is  a  stumbling  block  to  English  readers." 
Surely  the  gift  of  humour,  and  not  a  New  England  birthright,  is 
the  one  thing  needful  in  order  to  delight  in  Lowell. 

Of  Mr.  H.  B.  Baildon's  "prose  pieces,"  The  Merry  Month 
(Fisher  Unwin),  there  is  nothing  to  note  that  in  any  way  makes 
for  distinction.  They  treat  of  themes  that  have  occupied 
magazine  essayists  a  hundred  times,  and  in  a  light  and  trite 
fashion. 

Engagements,  wooings,  and  weddings  form  the  matter  of  Mr. 
Mackenzie's  Wedding,  by  Jane  H.  Jamieson  (Oliphant,  Anderson, 
&  Ferrier),  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  title  promises.  The  story 
is  written  well  enough,  but  is  as  tedious  and  unexciting  as  its 
companion  story,  "  Colonel  Elphinstone's  Wooing." 

Miss  Honoria,  by  Frederick  Langbridge  (Warne  &  Co.),  is 
more  generously  provided  in  moving  incidents,  and  has,  more- 
over, the  merit  of  stimulating  the  reader's  interest  in  the  whole 
course  of  its  somewhat  melodramatic  action. 

A  Wreath  of  May  (Bell  &  Sons)  is  another  and  anonymous 
celebration  of  the  event,  with  traces  of  classic  influence — Milton 
and  Gray — in  its  style.  It  is  graceful,  and  well  sustained  through- 
out is  the  dominant  sentiment  of  rejoicing.  The  seventh  section 
is  extremely  pretty. 

With  the  new  edition  of  the  late  William  Bell  Scott's  poems, 
A  Poet's  Harvest  Home  (Matthews  &  Lane),  is  issued  an  "  After- 
math "  of  twenty  short  poems,  which  scarcely  reveal  the  poet 
favourably,  either  as  a  song-writer  or  at  his  best-approved  enter- 
prise of  sonnet-making.  Curiously  crabbed,  for  instance,  are  the 
two  poems  on  Dante  and  the  sonnet  on  "  Merry  England." 

Mr.  W.  D.  Lighthall's  Canadian  Poems  and  Lays  (Scott),  a 
well-arranged  selection  from  the  writings  of  the  poets  of  Canada, 
appears  in  a  new  form  as  a  volume  of  the  "  Canterbury  Poets  ' 
series. 

Among  recent  booklets  and  pamphlets  we  note  the  sixth  edition 
of  Surgeon-General  J.  E.  Tuson's  Observations  on  Burning  Sulphur 
Fires  in  Epidemics  of  Cholera  (Harrison  &  Sons)  ;  A  Clinical 
Lecture  on  Hay  Fever  and  Asthma,  by  Greville  Macdonald,  M.D. 
(Watt  &  Son) ;  Studies  in  Applied  Tactics,  by  Karl  von  Donat 
(Clowes  &  Sons)  ;  Reunert's  Diamond  Mines  of  South  Africa 
(Cape  Town:  Juta  &  Co.;  London:  Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  an 
illustrated  handbook  to  the  Kimberley  International  Exhibition  ; 
The  Brighton  Life  Table,  by  Arthur  Newsholme,  M.D.,  based  on 
ten  years'  mortality,  1881-1890  (Brighton:  King,  Thome,  & 
Stace)  ;  Truth  about  the  Salvation  Army,  by  Arnold  White, 
Francis  Peek,  and  Archdeacon  Farrar  (Simpkin  &  Co.)  ;  England's 
Church  the  Nations  Strength,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Bullock,  new 
edition  ("Home  Words"  Office);  The  Story  of  the  Book  Fund, 

1891-  1892  (Passmore  &  Alabaster) ;  Gladstone  and  Home  Rule, 
by  Arthur  William  Quill,  M.A.  (Dublin :  McGee)  ;  W.  E. 
Gladstone ;  his  Political  Career,  by  Hector  Macpherson  (Edin- 
burgh:  Elliot);  1;  or,  the  Art  of  Living,  by  a  Man  (Digby, 
Long,  &  Co.)  ;  Sacerdotalism,  by  Archdeacon  Farrar  (Protestant 
Churchmen's  Alliance) ;  The  Poets  of  Ireland,  a  Biographical 
Dictionary,  by  David  J.  O'Donoghue,  Part  II.  (Paternoster 
Steam  Press) ;  Bibliography  of  Wagner's  Leit-Motives  and 
Preludes,  tabulated  by  the  Chevalier  Choreligio  (Waterlow  &  Co., 
Ltd.) ;  The  Indian  Rupee  Question,  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  by 
William  Sowerby  (Effingham  Wilson  &  Co.) ;  The  Silver  Problem, 
with  Suggestion  for  its  Solution  (Effingham  Wilson  &  Co.)  ;  Our 
Banking  System,  by  Bernard  Tindal  Bosanquet  (Effingham 
Wilson  &  Co.) ;  Facts  about  Brazil,  by  "a  Twenty  Years'  Resi- 
dent" (Simpkin  &  Co.);  and  A  Guide  to  the  Work  of  the 
Association  of  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society  (Wells,  Gardner  &  Co.) 

We  have  also  received  the  Calendar  for  1S93  of  the  Royal 
University  of  Ireland  (Dublin :  Thorns  &  Co.) :   the  Calendar 

1892-  93  of  the  University  Correspondence  College  (Rel  Lion 
Square) ;  London  Charities  ( Unendowed),  by  Robert  Chignell 
(Cassell  &  Co.)  ;  Schools  Savings  Banks,  by  Sara  Louisa  Ober- 
haltzer,  and  Patten's  Dynamic  Economics,  by  Professor  J.  B. 
Clark  (Philadelphia  :  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science);  The  Tariff  Controversy  in  the  United  States,  1789-1833, 
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by  Orbin  Leslie  Elliott  (California  :  Palo  Alto),  being  No.  I  of 
the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  monographs  ;  Manual  of 
Linguistic?,  by  John  Clark,  M.A.  (Edinburgh  :  Thin) ;  Labour- 
Saving  Machinery,  by  James  Samuelson  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
Trubner,  &  Co.) ;  Back  to  the  Land,  by  Harold  E.  Moore 
(Methuen  &  Co.),  "  Social  Questions  of  To-Day"  series;  Darwin 
and  Hegel,  and  other  Philosophical  Studies,  by  David  G.  Ritchie, 
M.A.  (Sonnenschein  &  Co.) ;  The  Sling  and  the  Stone,  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Voysey,  Vol.  X.  (Williams  &  Norgate)  ;  Christ  and 
Economics,  by  C.  W.  Stubbs,  M.A.  (Isbister  &  Co.);  The  Newly- 
Discovered  Gospel  of  St.  Peter,  a  Popular  Account,  by  J.  Rend  el 
Harris  (Hodder  &  Stoughton)  ;  The  Neiu  Ptie&thood,  by  Ouida 
(E.  VV.  Allen) ;  The  Violin ;  How  to  Choose  One,  by  a  Professional 
Player  (Edinburgh :  Kiihler  &  Son) ;  The  Story  of  Church 
Street,  Stoke  Nexvington,  by  "  Giltspur "  (Stoke  Newington : 
Thomson) ;  Old  Proverbs  with  New  Faces,  by  Jenny  Wren 
(Ward  &  Downey) ;  But,  a  Domestic  Sketch  (Digby,  Long,  & 
Co.) ;  Catalogues  of  the  Libraries  of  the  late  Sir  J.  Pope 
Hennessy,  Mr.  John  Wallis,  Mr.  George  Tawes,  and  others 
(Sotheby,  Wilkinson,  &  Hodge) ;  The  Guildhall  Library  and  its 
Work,  by  Charles  Welch,  F.S.A. ;  The  New  Zealand  Official 
Handbook  for  1893,  by  E.  J.  von  Dadelszen  (Wellington,  N.Z. : 
Didsbury) ;  and  the  Catalogues  of  the  Signorelli  Exhibition  at 
the  BurliDgton  Fine  Arts  Club. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  Messrs.  R.  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street. 
or  to  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London, 
A  printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 


Now  ready,  VOLUME  LXXV.,  bound  in  cloth, price  16s.  Cloth 
Cases  for  Binding  all  the  Volumes,  pi-ice  2s.  each.  Also 
Beading  Cases,  price  2s.  6d.  and  4s.  6d.  each.  May  be  had  at 
the  Office,  or  through  any  Bookseller. 
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BIRD  WOOD  —  SEGAR.  —  On  the  26th  inst.,  at  the  Parish 

Church.  Grove,  Berks,  by  the  Rev.Halsall  Segar,  the  Vicar,  brother  of  the  bride, 
Francis  Travers,  youngest  fon  of  Sir  George  Birdwood,  to  Amy,  second  daughter 
of  the  late  Halsall  Segar,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool. 
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In  Parliament. 
Lords. 


Commons. 


CHRONICLE. 

IN  the  House  of  Lords,  yesterday  week, 
some  Bills  were  sped  on  their  way, 
and  a  conversation  (at  the  instance  of  Lord  Wemyss) 
took  place  on  the  possible  consequences  to  the  Revenue 
of  Local  Option.  Lord  Kimberley,  of  course,  declined 
to  recognize  any  possible  consequences.  It  is  his 
principle,  and  that  of  his  party,  to  do  things,  and  "  see 
**  what  will  happen." 

The  Commons  received  the  thanks  of 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  for 
the  recent  message  of  congratulation,  heard  a 
further  (but  still  extremely  guarded)  pronounce- 
ment by  Sir  Edward  Grey  on  Siamese  affairs, 
and  listened  to  Mr.  Hunter  asking  the  Prime 
Minister  whether  "  somebody  was  not  to  be 
"  whopped  "  for  Thursday's  scene.  Mr.  Hunter, 
we  should  have  thought,  scarcely  possesses  the 
standing  or  consequence  which  would  entitle  him 
to  ask  such  a  question  ;  but  it  was  understood  that 
more  important  persons  had  been  asking  them- 
selves or  others  the  same  thing.  The  old  advice 
to  "  sweep  up  the  broken  glass  "  is  probably  the 
wisest ;  but  if  anybody  is  inquisitive  as  to  causes 
they  are  not  far  to  seek.  (1)  The  encouragement 
given  to  the  party  of  disorder,  adopted  as  it  has 
been  by  politicians  of  repute ;  (2)  the  insufficient 
size  and  impolitic  arrangement  of  the  House  ;  (3) 
the  general  deterioration  of  tone  which  successive 
extensions  of  the  franchise  have  naturally  brought 
about ;  (4)  the  tenderness  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  shown  (in  the  case  of  Mr.  Conybeare)  towards 
those  who  insult  the  Speaker  ;  (5)  the  gag — this 
list  will  sum  them  up  pretty  fairly  and  pretty 
exhaustively.  Scotch  education  occupied  the  rest 
of  the  morning  sitting  and  agricultural  distress 
the  evening.  Mr.  Lopes's  resolution  of  censure, 
nominally  of  regret,  at  the  Government's  inaction, 
was  only  defeated  by  twenty- four — 161  to  137. 

The  House  of  Lords  did  various  business  on 
Monday,  not  the  least  important  turning  on 
the  question,  very  pertinently  put  and  not  very  suffi- 
ciently answered,  why  Her  Majesty's  stokers  and 
Marines  are  not  taught  to  swim  as  well  as  her  sailors. 

Commons    ^n  ^e  Commons,  Sir  Edward  Grey 
gave  little  information  about  Siam ; 
but  the  House — like  an  assembly  of  children,  and 


Lords. 


rather  badly  brought  up  children,  as  it  is — was 
gratified  with  solemn  reconciliations  and  forgive- 
nesses of  injuries  concerning  the  disturbance  of 
the  previous  Thursday.  After  some  preliminary 
fencing,  Mr.  Logan  having,  it  seems,  misunder- 
stood an  arrangement  which  had  been  made, 
Mr.  Hates  Fisher  (thereby,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  sub- 
sequently acknowledged,  with  equal  good  sense 
and  generosity,  gaining  a  great  advantage)  came 
forward  instead  of  standing  on  punctilio,  and 
apologized  very  frankly.  He  was  followed  with 
such  grace  as  might  be  by  Mr.  Logan,  and  the 
leaders  having  spoken,  the  Speaker  blessed  his 
children,  and  the  matter  ended.  Supply  being 
then  taken,  the  Education  vote  came  up,  and  Mr. 
Acland  moved  a  vote  of  over  six  millions,  the 
greater  part  of  which  trifling  sum,  as  everybody 
who  speaks  without  cant  and  with  knowledge  is 
well  aware,  might  just  as  well  be  taken  out  to  sea 
in  lighters,  and  tipped  to  the  fishes,  for  any  good 
it  will  do.  That,  however,  was  not  the  point, 
everybody  being  agreed  on  this  expenditure. 
Mr.  Acland's  speech  was  a  sufficiently  distinct, 
and  a  distinctly  insufficient,  attempt  to  clear  him- 
self of  the  charge — which,  as  it  happened,  Lord 
Salisbury  formulated  in  the  Upper  House  the 
same  afternoon — that  he  "  uses  the  powers  of 
"  the  Education  Act  to  gratify  his  antipathy  to 
"  denominational  education."  And  Mr.  Acland 
must  alter  his  future  and  abolish  his  past  before 
his  speeches  convince  any  one  that  this"flis  not 
true. 

Lords  -^or(^s  (whose  Select  Committee  had 

earlier  thrown  out  the  betterment  clause  of 
the  London  County  Council  Bill)  listened  on  Tuesday 
to  the  statement  which  Lord  Kosebery  and  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  like  Siamese  twins,  had  to  make  to  the  two 
Houses  in  reference  to  the  latest  encroachments  of 
France^an  an  ally  of  England.  It  was  intimated  by 
Eord  Kimberley  that  an  adjournment  for  a  fortnight 
from  next  Tuesday  would  be  taken  in  order  to  give  the 
Commons  time  to  send  up  the  "  fatal  machine." 

The  Lower  House,  besides  hearing  Sir 

Commons.  _  '         .  0 

Edward  Grey  and  paying  some  atten- 
tion to  a  rather  petty  squabble  about  dinner-tables 
between  the  Irish  members  and  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
turned  to  the  Estimates,  discussing  the  Ord- 
nance  Survey,  harbours   anil   lighthouses,  and 
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education  again.  Mr.  Acland  once  more  pro- 
tested that  Church  schools  and  Board  schools 
were  regarded  with  absolute  equality  in  his 
mind,  and  are  treated  with  a  mere  view  to 
efficiency.  This  is  not  quite  ingenuous  of  Mr. 
Acland.  The  question  is  whether  it  is  fair  to 
lay  commands  with  equal  peremptoriness  on  in- 
stitutions which  have  but  to  dip  at  once  into  the 
bottomless  purse  of  the  patient  ratepayer  and  on 
those  which  have  to  collect  money  slowly  and 
painfully  by  voluntary  subscription. 

Commons  ^  *s  a^mos^  enougn  as  a  miniature  descrip- 
tion of  the  Siam  debate  which  (nominally 
on  the  Foreign  Office  vote)  took  place  on  Wednesday 
to  say  that  Mr.  Labouchere  expressed  his  approval  of 
Lord  Eoseisery's  policy.  We  could  not  ourselves  for- 
mulate our  objections  to  that  policy  more  tersely  than 
by  saying  that  it  has  deserved  Mr.  Labouchere's 
approval.  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Mr.  Curzon,  and 
Mr.  Balfour  put  the  case  against  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary with  almost  excessive  mildness,  and  it  may 
turn  out  that  he  has  made  a  somewhat  better  bar- 
gain for  England  than  appears  from  French  speech 
and  his  own  silence.  The  French  account  of  the 
neutral  zone,  for  instance,  which  declares  that  it 
is  to  be  formed  to  the  west  of  the  Mekong— that 
is  to  say,  that  France  is  to  have  her  full  encroach- 
ment, and  we  are  to  give  up  our  already  acquired 
rights — may  be  false.  But  the  facts  remain  that  Lord 
Eosebery  began  by  stipulating  for  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  Siam,  and  has  allowed  them  to  be 
violated ;  that  his  limitations  of  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain  to  commercial  matters  and  a  buffer  State  are 
insufficient  and  ignoble ;  and  that  he  has  helped  to 
spread  the  idea  that  England  is  a  rotten  reed  to  lean 
on,  and  a  partner  in  games  who  plays  only  for  her  own 
hand,  and  but  timidly  for  that.  A  conversation  on  the 
Turkish-Armenian  squabble  followed. 

The  sitting  of  the  Lords,  on  Thursday,  was 
chiefly  remarkable  for  a  picturesque  deve- 
lopment and  application  of  a  well-known  text  by  Lord 
Salisbury,  who  suggested  that  certain  Bills  were  seeds 
capable  of  growing  into  trees  wherein  the  fowls  of  the 
air — and  especially  the  vultures — could  take  refuge. 

In  the  Commons  the  Vote  on  Account 
was  agreed  to,  after  a  respectable  and 
multifarious  discussion  of  most  things  under 
heaven. 

Politics  out  of  The  Times  did  a  useful  piece  of  work  on 
Parliament.  Monday  morning  by  printing  the  Home 
Eule  Bill  in  its  present  condition,  the  parts  which  have 
been  passed  without  discussion  and  those  which  have 
been  discussed  being  distinguished  byEoman  and  Italic 
type  respectively.  The  sea  of  gagged  clauses  surround- 
ing the  few  islands  of  argued  matter  was  very  striking 
and  agreeable. 

At  a  garden  party  at  Leamington  this  day  week  the 
Speaker  remarked  on  "  the  strain  to  which  members  of 
"  the  House  of  Commons  are  now  subjected." 

A  long  and  cumbrous  letter  was  published  on 
"Wednesday  morning  from  Mr.  Gladstone  to  Mr.  Cowan 
of  Beeslack,  his  Midlothian  backer,  on  the  subject  of  the 
retention  of  the  Irish  members.  Mr.  Gladstone's  con- 
clusion is  that  "  500  or  600  men  will  not  allow  them- 
"  selves  to  be  dictated  to  by  80."  This  is  what  they  are 
doing  at  this  very  moment;  and  if  they  were  not  doing 
it,  he  would  not  be  in  power. 

On  Thursday  morning  a  letter  was  published  from 
Mr.  Grenfell,  the  Gladstonian  member  for  Hereford, 
intimating  his  intention  to  resign  his  seat,  as  he  can- 
not follow  Mr.  Gladstone  any  further.  It  has  been 
disingenuously  sought  to  base  this  on  Mr.  Grenfell's 
well-known  bimetallism ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
rests  his  retirement  oh  the  admission  of  the  Irish 


Lords. 


Commons. 


members,  placing  the  currency  matter  in  second  line 
only. 

Mr.  Balfour  delivered  to  a  large  audience  at  the 
Mansion  House  an  address  on  what  he  frankly  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  "  driest  and  dreariest "  subject  in 
existence — to  wit,  the  currency.  There  are  those  who 
say  that  it  is  not  only  as  dry  as  a  biscuit,  and  as  dreary 
as  the  Sahara,  but  as  slippery  as  an  eel  and  as  in- 
tangible as  a  sea  servient.  But  broomsticks  and  bi- 
metallism alike  can  be  treated  by  men  of  courage  and 
genius  with  success.  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher  made  a  state- 
ment to  his  constituents  and  was  heartily  cheered. 

Foreign  and  It  appeared  on  the  morning  of  this  day 
Colonial AUairs.  week  tiiat  the  blockade  of  the  Meinam 
was  not  going  to  begin  till  Monday,  and  there  were 
also  discrepancies  in  the  news  from  Bangkok  about  the 
intentions  of  the  Siamese.  The  Parisians  had  been 
pleasantly  blagues  by  a  certain  Prince  of  Cambodia. 
Eeports  from  Mashonaland  were  still  uncomfortable. 
There  had  been  a  great  fire  in  the  Bercy  district  of 
Paris,  and  Germany  had  dealt  her  blow  in  the  tariff 
war  between  herself  and  Eussia  by  clapping  50  per 
cent,  extra  Customs  duty  on  Eussian  imports.  Senor 
Castelar,  an  eloquent  but  unpractical  politician,  had 
bidden  adieu  to  politics. 

On  Saturday  night  it  was  known  briefly,  and  on 
Monday  morning  in  somewhat  more  detail,  that  the 
Siamese,  under  pressure  of  force  majeure,  had  conceded 
the  French  demands  unconditionally.  The  state  of 
things  thus  created  is  very  grave.  For  the  brunt  of 
resisting  the  extravagant  claims  of  France  to  territory 
which  is  not  Siam's  falls  now,  not  on  Siam,  but  on  us ; 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Siamese  resentment  at  our 
lack  of  support  will  assist  the  French  in  establishing  a 
greater  and  greater  influence  over  the  Indo-Chinese 
peninsula.  Immediate  action  is  also  necessary  in  the 
difficult  country  on  the  right  bank  of  the  North 
Mekong — a  fact  which,  it  is  some  slight  relief  to  see,, 
has  been  recognized  in  Burmah.  Some  authorities, 
though  not  all,  declared  that  England  had  formally 
refused  to  accept  the  blockade  before  the  acquiescence 
of  Siam  ;  and  the  attitude  of  the  French  papers  them- 
selves was  somewhat  divided  between  exultation  and 
the  fear  of  a  trap.  There  were  rumours — and  denials — 
that  Eussia  had  threatened  the  Chinese  in  case  they 
moved  in  the  matter  of  the  Upper  Mekong ;  and 
altogether  things  were  "  strange  and  shaken."  The 
Khedive  returned  from  Constantinople  to  Alexandria 
on  Sunday,  and  was  well  received.  Accounts  of  the 
actual  upshot  of  his  visit  still  vary  greatly. 

The  news  from  and  about  Siam  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing was  again  vague  and  conflicting,  Lord  Eosebery 
having  once  more  declined  positive  explanations  in  the 
House.  This,  we  may  observe  in  passing,  was  possibly 
quite  right;  but,  if  the  party  had  been  in  Opposition 
which  now  is  in  power,  the  welkin  would  certainly 
have  been  rent  with  cries  of  undue  secresy  and  wicked 
plotting.  Unofficial  news  agreed  that  the  French — 
presuming,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  successful  bully — 
had  demanded  fresh  guarantees,  including  the  "  tem- 
"  porary"  cession  of  the  important  port  of  Chantaboon, 
which  gives  access  to  the  rice  districts,  while  some 
even  asserted  that  Admiral  Humann  had  "  ordered "' 
(0  shades  of  Blake  and  mighty  Nelson!)  H.M.S. 
Pallas  out  of  his  way.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
asserted,  with  equal  posit iveness,  that  M.  Develle  and 
Lord  Dufferin  had  signed  a  friendly  protocol  arrang- 
ing the  whole  matter.  All  that  was  certain  was  that 
the  British  force  on  the  spot  was  grossly  inadequate. 
News  from  Mashonaland  was  still  dubious ;  there  had 
been  a  Dervish  raid  on  the  Nubian  frontier ;  and  very 
unsatisfact  ory  accounts  were  once  more  received  01; 
a  matter  in  which  the  Foreign  Office  has  been  strangely 
passive — the    Belgian    encroachment   on   the  Nile. 
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There  had  L-een  somewhat  severe  fighting  in  Argen- 
tina ;  and  in  Turkey  the  Court  of  Appeal  had  reduced 
most  of  those  sentences  on  seditious  Armenians  as  to 
which  such  a  fuss  has  been  made.  But  five  remained 
under  sentence  of  death,  which  was  subsequently 
carried  out. 

All  doubt  in  the  Siamese  matters  was  set  at  rest  on 
Tuesday  evening  by  statements  in  both  Houses,  and  on 
Wednesday  morning  by  newspaper  reports.  It  ap- 
peared that  Siam  had  unconditionally  accepted  the 
second  as  well  as  the  first  ultimatum,  and  that  Lord 
Eosebery  had  not  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
•which  this  second  ultimatum  gave  him.  It  was  con- 
firmed that  France  and  England  had  protocoled  on 
the  North  Mekong  question ;  but  no  details  were 
given  in  England,  and  the  French  semi-official  account 
•announcing  the  agreement  on  a  neutral  zone  spoke  of 
F  reciprocal  sacrifices."  What  is  there  in  the  circum- 
stances to  call  for  any  sacrifice  whatever  on  England's 
part  ?  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  rottenness  which 
sooner  or  later  eats  into  all  Gladstonian  bones  has  not 
infected  Lord  Eosebery  also. 

On  Thursday  morning  it  was  stoutly  reiterated,  in  spite 
■of  official  denials,  that  Admiral  Humann  had  ordered  the 
Pallas  out  of  the  way  at  Bangkok,  and  that  she  had 
complied.  The  French  press  was  singing  the  song  of 
Deborah,  and  small  blame  to  it.  M.  d'Haussonville 
had  expressed  a  candid  opinion  (in  which  we  have  the 
honour  to  concur)  that  the  recent  policy  of  the  Pope 
had  "  chloroformed  "  the  Conservative  party  in  France. 
Argentine  fighting  with  sword  and  gun,  and  German- 
Eussian  fighting  with  tariff  and  pen,  were  both  going 
•on  merrily. 

The  chief  items  of  a  budget  more  varied  than 
important  yesterday  morning  were,  that  Lobengula  had 
returned  an  answer,  "  not  warlike,  but  angry  "  ;  and 
that  Admiral  Humann  had  obliged  one  of  his  gunboat 
•captains  to  apologize  for  insolence  to  the  Pallas.  This 
is  very  characteristic,  for  the  Pallas  could  blow  any 
gunboat  out  of  water,  and  the  captain  doubtless  well 
knew  that  this  by  itself  made  him  safe. 

St.  Paul's  It  will  be  heard  with  very  general  relief  that 
School.  the  Charity  Commissioners  have  withdrawn 
their  mischievous  plan  of  flooding  St.  Paul's  with  Board 
School  boys.  The  School  is  still  to  be  mulcted,  but  its 
education  is  not  to  be  spoilt  as  well ;  the  Board  School 
infants  having  receptacles  provided  for  them  in  the 
two  new  schools  to  be  founded. 

The  Law  This  day  week  two  of  the  four  men  charged 
Courts,  with  the  murder  of  a  police-sergeant  in 
Essex  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death.  Miss 
Hughes  obtained  350L  damages  in  her  libel  action 
against  the  Weekly  Dispatch  anent  the  "Bangorian 
*  controversy."  Mr.  J.  H.  Wilson,  M.P.,  attributed 
his  recent  mishap  to  "a  Tory  judge  who  biassed  the 
■"  jury  against  him,"  an  explanation  very  flattering  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  jury — and  to  that  of  Mr.  J.  H. 

Wilson,  M.P.  The  notorious  Dr.  Dawson  Burns  was 

examined  as  to  his  connexion  with  the  Lands  Allotment 
Company  on  Wednesday.  Dr.  Burns's  views  on  this 
subject  exhibit  the  well-known  simplicity  of  genius 
and  virtue  at  its  very  fullest.  The  duty  of  directors  is 
"  to  assume  that  the  management  is  honest."  But 
why  the  shareholders  should  not  assume  this  for  them- 
selves, and  why  they  should  pay  directors  to  do  the 
assuming  for  them,  the  great  Apostle  of  Temperance 
said  not. 

Racing.  Tiie  Cnesterfield  Cup,  the  chief  race  on  the 
last  day  of  the  Goodwood  meeting,  was 
won  by  General  Owen  Williams's  Pensioner.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  racing  this  week,  but  nothing 
calls  for  notice  save  the  Brighton  Cup,  which  went  on 
Wednesday  to  Colonel  North's  Simonian. 


The  British  This  Company  held  its  annual  meeting  on 

FComAan'Ca  -^onday>  and  resolved  that  the  Government 
ompany.    gjlou^(j  -g  prooaD]e  tnat  some- 

thing will,  and  desirable  that  something  should,  be 
done  for  it ;  but  the  plain  truth  remains  that  it  has 
made  a  miserable  mess  of  its  affairs. 

The  Coal  A  quarter  of  a  million  of  colliers  "  went  out " 
Strike.  ]ast  Saturday,  the  avowed  quarrel  with  their 
owners  being  that  these  latter  do  not  combine  to  rob 
the  public  in  order  to  pay  the  men.  Very  wild  speeches 
have  been  made  since,  the  wildest  of  all  being  attributed 
to  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  who  has  since,  we  are  glad  to  see, 
been  able  to  disclaim  the  most  astonishing  part  of  the 
charge.  The  strikers  lost  no  time  in  acting  up  to  their 
name,  as  usual,  and  there  was  violence  to  knobsticks  on 
Tuesday  at  Dewsbury  and  elsewhere.  On  Thursday  it 
was  announced  that  the  Flintshire  men  who  have 
persisted  in  working  are  to  be  "  compelled"  to  cease. 
For  this,  Mr.  Eigmarole,  is  a  free  country. 

Yachti  ^e  C°wes  week  opened  on  Monday  with  a 
&-  race  of  extraordinary  interest  for  the  Eoyal 
London  Yacht  Club  prizes,  in  which  the  five  new  big 
cutters,  thelverna,  which  was  last  year's  champion,  and 
the  dark  American  yacht  Navalioe  contended.  There 
were  croakers  who  foreboded  that  a  repetition  of  the 
forty  years  ago  disaster,  when  the  America  stole  away 
from  everything  English,  was  coming ;  but  nothing  of 
the  sort  happened,  and,  after  an  excellent  race  round 
the  Warner  and  Calshot,  the  Britannia  (with  her 
owner  and  the  German  Emperor  on  board)  won  by 
more  than  a  minute,  the  Valkyrie  being  twenty 
seconds  ahead  of  the  Navahoe. 

The  racing  for  the  Queen's  Cup  next  day  was  dis- 
appointing. Everybody  would  have  been  pleased  if  the 
German  Emperor's  English  boat  Meteor  had  won  the 
Cup  out  of  hand;  but,  as  it  was,  the  Valkyrie  won,  and 
was  disqualified  on  the  technical  ground  of  going  the 
wrong  side  of  a  mark-boat,  the  Meteor  thus  receiving 
the  prize.  Meanwhile,  the  Navahoe  was  racing  in 
Southampton  Water  for  the  prize  given  by  the  South 
Hants  Club.  She  won  it  very  well  from  the  Satanita, 
but  unluckily  the  Calluna,  while  she  was  gaining  on 
the  leaders,  broke  her  bobstay,  and  had  to  give  up. 

It  seems  that  the  mishap  as  to  the  Cup  race  had  a 
bad  effect  on  the  start  for  the  Emperor's  Challenge 
Shield  on  Wednesday.  This,  on  the  long  course  round 
the  Wight  and  the  Shambles,  was  contested  only  by 
the  Britannia  and  the  Satanita,  and  easily  won  by  the 
former.  The  Lais  won  the  Australian  Cup  for  forties  ; 
and,  after  a  good  fight,  the  Dragon  beat  the  Deirdre 
for  the  squadron  twenty  prize.  It  is  certainly  a  great 
pity  that  the  Zinita  did  not  "  come  South." 

The  heavy  weather  of  Thursday  brought  about  a  fine 
rough-and-tumble  race  for  the  Town  Cup.  The  Meteor 
and  Britannia  did  not  start,  both  owners  sailing  on  the 
Valkyrie  (an  excellent  arrangement,  considering  what 
has  been  referred  to)  ;  the  Calluna  collided  with  another 
yacht,  and  had  to  stop ;  and  the  Navahoe,  either  from 
being  over-sparred  and  over-clothed,  or  from  the  in- 
herent defects  of  the  American  model,  was  within  an 
ace  of  going  to  the  bottom.  Thus,  at  last,  the 
Satanita's  length,  strength,  and  steadiness  got  their 
day,  and  though  the  Valkyrie  made  a  splendid  fight 
with  the  bigger  boat,  the  Satanita  won. 

The  cricket  of  the  end  of  last  week  was 
rather  chancy,  being  much  affected  by  the 
state  of  the  ground.  Kent  beat  Sussex  easily  on 
Friday  week,  despite  excellent  play  from  Marlow  and 
Mr.  Brann  ;  nor  had  Yorkshire  any  difficulty  with 
Gloucestershire,  though  the  latter  just  escaped  an 
innings  defeat.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Australians, 
after  a-day-and-a-hali's  cricket,  which  left  them  on 
Friday  at  midday  nearly  200  behind  Surrey  on  the 
first  innings,  scored  heavily  in  their  second. 


Cricket. 
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The  conclusion  of  the  match  on  Saturday  was  in- 
teresting, for  the  Australians  worked  up  their  second 
innings  to  308,  and  though  Surrey  had  but  1 15  to  get, 
they  found  but  two  wickets  to  spare  in  getting  it.  The 
Government  and  Opposition  match  at  Lord's  was  won 
by  the  latter  as  overwhelmingly  as  if  the  weapons  had 
been  argument  and  the  ground  Home  Rule.  Having, 
by  the  hands  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Forster,  Lord  Curzon, 
and  Lord  Chelsea,  more  than  doubled  the  Government 
score  of  104,  they  closured  themselves,  and  let  in  the 
Ministerialists,  who,  however,  only  made  41  before 
time,  and  lost  by  159  on  the  first  innings.  Derby- 
shire beat  Hampshire,  after  a  match  of  heavy  scoring. 

The  county  matches  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  week 
were  finished  early,  and  did  not  present  anything  of 
great  interest.  Briggs  made  112  for  Lancashire,  who 
beat  Surrey  by  nine  wickets  ;  Mr.  Dixon  103  for 
Notts,  who  were  victorious  over  Gloucestershire  by  an 
innings  and  1 30 ;  and,  though  Yorkshire  had  a  very 
hollow  win  from  Kent,  George  Hearne's  double  not 
out  for  the  beaten  county  was  admired.  The  Austra- 
lians employed  the  shining  or  showery  hours  in  piling 
up  the  enormous  score  of  805  against  a  very  scratch 
team  of  Fast  and  Present  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men. 
This  score  would  have  been  more  remarkable  if  there 
had  been  anyone  who  could  bowl  except  Mr.  Berkeley, 
and  if  Mr.  Berkeley  had  in  any  way  "  come  off." 

The  Australians  ran  up  their  score  further  to  843  on 
Wednesday,  and  the  subsequent  batting  of  their 
opponents  was  what  is  familiarly  called  "foozling." 
The  play  in-  the  first  day  of  the  Rugby  and  Marlborough 
match  was  fairly  level,  except  that  the  Marlborough 
wicket-keeping  was  not  up  to  date,  and  enriched  the 
Rugby  score  with  no  less  than  thirty  byes.  Marl- 
borough, however,  made  this  up  next  day,  and  more ; 
and  the  match  was  drawn  somewhat  in  their  favour. 

„.    „  Lord  Roberts   received  the  freedom  of 

Misc:llaneous.  ,  ,         .  .  , 

(ilasgow  yesterday  week,  and  took  occasion 

for  a  well-deserved  eulogy  on  the  Scotchmen  who  have 

served  with  and  under  him.  Sir  R.  Biddulph  has 

been   appointed  Governor  of  Gibraltar.  A  great 

gathering  this  day  week  at  Harpenden  saw  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  granite  memorial  to  commemorate  the 
jubilee  of  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes's  agricultural  experiments  at 

Rothamsted.  A  Health  Conference  has  been  going 

on  at  Edinburgh.  The  British  Medical  Association 

met  at  Newcastle  on  Tuesday,  and  the  Institute  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  at  Middlesbrough.    The  Welsh 

National  Eisteddfod  also  opened  at  Pontypridd.  

Many  schools  have  held  their  speeches  or  similar  func- 
tions during  the  week,  the  chief  being  Westminster 

and   Marlborough.  The    Victoria    fund,  though 

nominally  closed,  continues  to  swell,  and  the  British 
journalist  observes  that  it  is  "  quite  a  Frankenstein." 

Obituary    Archdeacon  Boyd,  who  died  last  week,  had 
* '    distinguished  himself  doubly  by  sixty  years' 
work  as  a  country  clergyman,  in  the  same  sequestered 
living  of  Arncliffe  in  Craven,  and  by  energetic  promo- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  organization  in  his  native  town  of 

Newcastle.  The  death  of  Mr.  Walter  White  took 

place  a  fortnight  ago,  but  was  not  generally  reported. 
Mr.  White,  who  was  over  eighty  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  was  for  nearly  half  a  century  in  the  Secretary's 
Department  of  the  Royal  Society.  But  his  title  to 
remembrance  was  the  composition  (principally  in  the 
fifties  and  sixties)  of  a  series  of  charming  records  of 
pedestrian  tours  in  different  parts  of  England — records 
agreeable  in  themselves,  and  valuable  as  having  set 
probably  thousands,  certainly  hundreds,  of  readers  to 
explore  their  own  country  in  "  the  best  and  most 
"  orguilous  manner  " — that  is  to  say,  on  foot  and  wit  h 

knapsack,  omnia  sua  secum  portantcs.  M.  Mahio 

Uciiahd  had  in  the  course  of  his  threescore  years 
played  many  parts  in  literature  and  out  of  it;  nor  had 
Le  failed  to  display  a  certain  talent  in  more  than  one 


of  them.  But  Mon  Oncle  Barbassou,  his  most 
popular  book,  was  but  coarse  work  ;  and  his  squabble 
about  plagiarism  with  M.  Sardou  did  not  show  much 
judgment. 


ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE  IN  SIAM. 

THE  progress  of  the  Siamese  question  leaves  no- 
doubt  that  the  "moderation"  of  the  French 
Republic  is  the  certainly  not  less  vicious  progeny  of 
the  generosity  of  his  Majesty  King  Lewis  XIV.  For 
the  weak  Power  which  has  to  supply  an  occasion  for 
the  display  of  these  fine  qualities,  the  difference  be- 
tween their  workings  is  insignificant.  The  end  is 
always  that  the  strong  Power  takes  what  it  wants,  and 
makes  any  delay  in  granting  its  first  demands  an  ex- 
cuse for  increasing  them.  In  this  case  the  increase 
has  been  rather  peculiarly  rapid.  A  few  weeks  ago 
the  terms  of  the  French  were  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Siamese  posts  from  the  east  bank  of  the  Mekong,  and 
the  payment  of  an  indemnity  to  be  secured  on  the 
revenues  drawn  from  the  fisheries  on  the  Cambodian 
Lake.  The  Siamese  Government,  under  pressure  of 
the  threat  of  blockade,  surrendered,  but  presented 
a  modest  request  that  France  would  condescend  to 
define  those  Annamite  and  Cambodian  rights  in 
whose  name  it  was  insisting  on  these  concessions  of 
territory.  This  the  French  Government  chose  to- 1 
describe  as  a  refusal  to  accept  the  ultimatum,  and 
as  an  insult  to  that  dreadfully  touchy  and  thin- 
skinned  abstraction,  the  dignity  of  France.  Threats 
and  hostile  measures  were  freely  used.  The  Siamese 
yielded  wholly.  Then,  "  desirous  of  giving  a  fresh 
"  proof  of  the  sentiments  of  moderation  which  have 
"  constantly  inspired  it,  the  French  Government  will 
"  be  content,"  said  that  eminently  moderate  man,  M. 
Develle,  with — substantially  doubling  its  demands. 
Its  moderation  has  a  close  family  likeness  to  the 
humanity  of  Judge  Jeffreys,  as  illustrated  by  the : 
"  easy  easy  punishment"  of  that  "impudent  rogue,"'; 
Lodowick  Muggleton.  "Impudent  rogue!"  roars 
France  to  Siam,  "  you  shall  have  moderate  moderate- 
"  terms.  For  daring  to  ask  me  how  much  I  want,  I 
"  will  only  insist  that  you  shall  keep  no  soldiers  within 
"  sixteen  miles  of  the  Mekong,  or  in  the  provinces  of 
"  Battambong  and  Angkor,  in  which  I  shall  collect 
"  the  taxes.  You  shall  have  no  armed  boats  on  the- 
"  river  or  the  Cambodian  Lake.  You  shall  hand  over 
"  to  me — such  is  my  extraordinary  moderation — the 
"  port  of  Chantaboon,  and  allow  me  to  establish  Consul* 
"  at  Korat  and  Aran.  When  you  have  paid  your  in- 
"  demnity,  perhaps  you  shall  get  Chantaboon  back 
"  again ;  but  take  care  how  you  try  my  moderation 
"  too  far." 

A  glance  at  French  maps  will  do  more  than  pages  of 
comment  to  explain  the  real  meaning,  and  almost  in- 
evitable consequences,  which  these  further  demands 
may  have  for  Siam.  They  divide  the  great  districtr 
bounded,  roughly  speaking,  by  the  102nd  degree  of 
longitude  on  the  west,  the  Mekong  on  the  north  and 
east,  and  the  frontier  of  Cambodia  on  the  south,  into 
two  regions.  The  north  and  east  are  described  as  be- 
longing to  Laos  tribes,  partly  tributary  to  Siam,  and 
partly  to  Annam,  the  south  and  west  as  forming  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Cambodia.  It  is  true  that  these 
maps  represent  the  views  of  the  forward  colonial  party. 
But  these  are  the  very  men  who  are  egging  on  the 
French  Government.  We  may,  then,  attach  some 
importance  to  the  fact  that  they  profess  to  confine 
Siam  proper  to  the  valley  (if  the  Meinam.  According 
to  their  interpretation  of  the  term,  the  integrity  and  in- 
dependence of  Siam  would  be.  fully  respected  if  France 
bring  provoked  by  some  fresh  outrage  on  her  ticklish 
dignity,  were  to  take  as  much  of  the  Laos  country  as 
she  pleases  to  consider  tributary  to  Annam,  and  the 
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whole  of  ancient  Cambodia.  It  is  true  that  Battambong 
and  Angkor  are  allowed  to  belong  to  Siam,  and  in  view 
of  the  treaty  of  1 867  the  contrary  could  hardly  be  main- 
tained ;  but  M.  de  Lanessan  has  always  argued  that 
this  arrangement  was  absurd,  and  ought  not  to  be  ob- 
served. If  Battambong  and  Angkor  are  to  be  reunited 
to  Cambodia  (and  we  should  be  sorry  to  guarantee  that 
they  will  not  be),  it  follows  that  Chantaboon,  which  is 
their  natural  outlet  to  the  sea,  must  go  with  them. 
The  one  thing  implies  the  other  with  so  logical  a 
people  as  the  French.  Their  papers  greatly  approve  of 
the  stipulation  that  no  Siamese  posts  are  to  be  allowed 
on  the  frontier,  and  no  armed  boats  on  the  Mekong  or 
the  Lake,  because,  say  they,  difficulties  would  probably 
arise,  and  it  is  very  much  to  be  desired  that  they  may 
be  avoided.  The  entire  removal  of  any  risk  of  diffi- 
culties by  the  occupation  of  both  banks  of  the  Mekong, 
the  Lake  and  Lake  provinces,  and  Chantaboon,  would 
be  an  even  more  efficacious  measure.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
next  proof  of  French  moderation  we  expect  to  hear  of, 
so  soon  as  one  of  those  frontier  disturbances  occurs 
which  are  inevitable  if  Siam  is  to  be  at  once  made  re- 
sponsible for  keeping  order,  and  forbidden  to  exert 
authority. 

The  action  of  France  has  brought  both  Siam  and 
England  face  to  face  with  a  very  serious  prospect.  For 
Siam  the  question  is  how  soon  it  is  to  become  entirely 
dependent  on  one  or  the  other  of  the  great  European 
Powers  between  which  it  stands.  It  would  argue 
amazing  blindness  on  our  part  not  to  see  how  possible 
it  is  that  Siam  may  settle  that  question  suddenly  little 
to  our  taste.  Between  one  great  Power  which  does  not 
menace  it,  but  will  also  give  it  no  support,  and  another 
who  does  menace,  it  may  very  well  submit  in  the 
usual  Oriental  way  to  the  neighbour  from  whom  it  has 
much  to  fear,  There  need  be  no  technical  breach  of 
the  independence  of  Siam.  A  treaty  as  between  equals 
would  give  France  the  substance  of  all  it  need  want 
and  make  it  master  at  Bangkok.  Nor  could  we  reason- 
ably complain  of  the  King  of  Siam  if  he  preferred 
to  make  the  best  terms  he  could  at  once,  while  he 
has  the  means  to  make  a  bargain,  rather  than  allow 
himself  to  be  eaten  in  slices,  as  he  infallibly  will 
be  unless  he  receives  English  support.  For  us 
the  case  is  this — that  we  have  now  to  deal  on  our 
Eastern  frontier  in  India  with  the  same  kind  of  diffi- 
culty as  besets  us  on  the  North-West.  A  possible 
enemy  is  steadily  nearing  us  in  both  cases.  No  doubt 
there  is  a  material  difference.  We  cannot  cut  the 
communications  of  the  Kussians — we  have,  at  least, 
no  ground  for  relying  on  our  power  to  do  so — whereas 
in  any  decently  managed  war  with  France,  it  ought 
to  be  easy  to  sweep  their  posts,  from  Tonquin  to 
Cochin  China.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Pamir  is  hard 
to  cross,  and  Afghanistan  is  a  rugged  country,  in- 
habited by  a  warlike  people.  Siam  is  easily  acces- 
sible, and  its  people  are  among  the  very  weakest  and 
most  timid  of  the  human  race.  Mere  proximity  to 
a  French  post  is  in  itself  a  nuisance.  It  is  impossible 
to  get  on  quietly  with  the  French  except  just  when 
somebody  has  soundly  beaten  them.  At  other  times 
their  vanity,  their  restlessness,  their  mania  for  assert- 
ing themselves,  and  love  of  domineering  make  any 
real  friendship  impossible.  If  we  and  they  come  too 
close  in  Asia,  if  there  remain  any  unsettled  questions 
between  us  which  may  be  made  an  excuse  for 
asserting  the  dignity  of  France,  we  shall  have 
one  unending  series  of  disputes  and  semi-quarrels. 
The  extreme  probability  that  the  late  explosion  of 
vigour  in  the  East  is  an  electioneering  move  on  the 
part  of  the  French  Ministry  does  not  diminish  the 
gravity  of  the  prospect.  We  have  some  experience  in 
our  dealings  with  the  other  great  Republic  which  ought 
to  be  a  warning.  At  every  Presidential  election  the 
fishery  dispute  is  brought  up  again  as  the  readiest  ex-  , 


cuse  for  that  insolence  to  England  which  conciliates 
the  Irish  vote.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  prospect  that  the 
French  Eepublic  is  to  be  supplied  with  an  equally 
convenient  excuse  for  gaining  diplomatic  victories  over 
this  country. 

Unhappily,  there  is  only  too  much  probability  that 
this  is  precisely  what  we  have  to  look  forward  to.  Lord 
Rosebery  cannot  complain  that  he  has  been  unfairly 
treated  by  the  Opposition  and  the  papers  which  speak 
for  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  been  treated  with  a 
confidence  justified  by  his  management  of  the  Uganda 
and  Egyptian  questions.  We  have,  therefore,  all  the 
better  right  to  complain  of  the  weakness  which  has- 
been  shown  in  Siam.  There  is  a  great  difference 
between  advising  Siam  to  submit  to  the  first  ultimatum 
and  standing  aside  while  France  goes  on  adding  to  its 
demands  at  the  late  rate.  The  first  course  was  justi- 
fied by  the  very  natural  desire  to  avoid  a  quarrel 
with  a  powerful  neighbour  in  Europe,  and  it  did  not 
entail  any  surrender  of  our  interests.  The  second 
seems  to  us  the  worst  of  all  possible  ways  of  avoiding 
a  quarrel  with  France,  and  to  entail  the  surrender  of 
much  for  which  it  would  have  been  well  worth  our 
while  to  fight.  Lord  Rosebery's  words  in  the  House 
of  Lords  and  Sir  E.  Grey's  speech  on  Wednesday  in 
the  Commons  leave  the  impression  that  we  have 
elected  to  be  content  with  a  "  buffer  "  north  of  Luang 
Prabang,  and  have  substantially  given  France  to  under- 
stand that  she  may  do  what  she  pleases  on  the  east 
and  south  of  Siam,  as  long  as  she  does  not  threaten 
the  independence  of  that  country  totidem  verbis.  To 
Siam  we  apparently  say  that  she  has  no  support  to  ex- 
pect from  us.  No  course  better  calculated  to  encourage 
French  aggression,  and  drive  Siam  to  absolute  sub- 
mission, could  be  imagined.  If  we  do  not  mean  to 
accept  this  and  its  consequences,  it  is  a  pity  Lord 
Rosebery  did  not  speak  sooner  ;  for  the  later  the  Foreign 
Office  does  speak,  the  less  likely  is  it  to  be  listened 
to  peacefully.  If  a  quarrel  is  sought,  there  is  no  better 
way  of  breeding  it  than  to  allow  an  adversary  to- 
advance  to  a  point  from  which  we  must  ask  him  to 
retire,  and  from  which  he  cannot  retreat  without  dis- 
credit. 


ESOTERIC  BOSH. 

AMONG-  subjects  not  worthy  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion even  of  a  congenital  idiot  we  might  reckon 
Mme.  Blavatsky  and  Esoteric  Buddhism.  Mr.  Max 
Muller,  however,  deemed  them  deserving  of  his  regard, 
and  lately  wrote  an  essay  about  Mme.  Blavatsky  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  He  treated  the  lady  much- 
more  gently  than  her  recent  Russian  biographer  does. 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  not  more  secure  from  scandal 
than  Mme.  Blavatsky  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Max 
Muller.  But  her  twopenny  miracles  he  did  not 
admire ;  he  did  not  approve  of  her  scholarship  when 
she  wrote  "  Agathodaemon  "  and  "  Kakothoda?mon,"  and 
he  disbelieved  that  there  was  any  "  esoteric  "  Buddhism. 
The  known  Buddhistic  writings  are  not  "  esoteric,'7 
any  more  than  the  Platonic  dialogues.  To  all  this 
Mr.  Sinnett  replied  at  considerable  length.  It  is 
a  fact,  as  he  says,  that  Buddhists  do  believe  in  magic 
and  miracles,  their  books  are  full  of  allusions  to  it,  and 
Mr.  Max  Muller  in  his  recent  Gifford  Lectures  allows 
that  fakirs  can  do  some  odd  things.  Replying  now 
to  Mr.  Sinnett,  Mr.  Max  Muller  does  not  enter  on 
the  topic  of  how  much  fakirs  can  do  or  how  much  he 
can  swallow.  But  in  the  parts  of  the  argument  which 
he  does  touch  on  he  vanquishes  Mr.  Sinnett.  That 
evangelist  of  Esoteric  Bosh  says,  "  Whether  I  obtained 
"  Esoteric  Buddhism  from  a  Mahatma  on  the  o!"her 
"  side  of  the  Himalayas  or  from  my  own  head  is 
"of  no  consequence."  Is  it  not?  It  is  of  all 
the  consequence  in  the  world.    The  bosh  is  bosh, 
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however  Mr.  Sinnett  came  by  it — so  far  we  quite 
agree  with.  him.  Eead  a  lot  of  the  Sacred  Books 
of  the  East,  also  of  the  Origin  of  Species.  Then  eat 
cold  pork,  and  combine  your  information  in  an 
awful  nightmare.  That  nightmare  will  be  Esoteric 
Buddhism.  But  if  there  are  Mahatmas  beyond  the 
Himalayas,  and  if  they  actually  believe  in  this 
esoteric  drivel,  that  is  interesting  to  geographers, 
ethnologists,  and  the  general  public.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  Mr.  Sinnett  scored  the  stuff  off  his  own 
bat,  "  from  his  own  head,"  the  interest  is  gone 
— except  the  humane  interest  which  makes  us  hope 
that  he  will  presently  feel  better. 

In  other  language  Mr.  Max  Muller  comes  to 
similar  conclusions.  Esoteric  Buddhism  is  either  a 
message  from  Mahatmas  or  a  doctrine  evolved  by 
Theosophists  from  their  own  cerebral  capital.  In  either 
case  it  is  worthless  ;  but,  as  they  allege  that  it  is  a 
message,  it  is  important  for  them  to  be  able  to  demon- 
strate that  there  are  Mahatmas  who  teach  the  stuff.  As 
to  "  Kakothodsemon,"  Mr.  Sinnett  says  that  Mme. 
Blavatsky  did  not  know  Greek,  which  we  readily 
believe,  and  that  her  huge  farrago  of  a  book  was 
written  by  forces  which  used  her  hand — was  written 
"  automatically."  Otherwise,  there  could  be  no  Greek 
in  the  book.  There  is  another  hypothesis — namely, 
that  some  one  "devilled"  the  lady's  literary  work, 
and  did  not  devil  it  well.  For  example,  he  made 
Lucretius  write  elegiacs!  This  proves  either  (i) 
that  Mme.  Blavatsky  penned  ignorant  nonsense ; 
or  (2)  that  her  hack  or  "devil"  was  making  fun 
of  her ;  or  (3)  that  if  her  Mahatmas  wrote  the  passage, 
far  from  being  singularly  wise,  they  are  singularly 
silly.  We  prefer  the  second  hypothesis  ;  but  any 
one  of  them  disposes  of  Mme.  Blavatsky.  Mr. 
Sinnett's  funniest  argument  is  about  the  death  of 
Buddha.  We  know  the  legend;  but  Mr.  Sinnett, 
being  instructed,  knows  better.  Did  not  Vishnu, 
as  a  Boar,  fish  up  the  earth  from  the  waters  ? 
The  story  appears  in  literature,  in  the  Vishnu 
Purana,  after  Buddha,  but  of  course  may  be  older ; 
similar  tales  occur  in  North  America  and  elsewhere. 
Well,  the  legend  is  really,  as  Mr.  Max  Muller  puts 
it  for  Mr.  Sinnett,  "  esoteric  knowledge  prepared  for 
*'  popular  use."  This  is  the  esoteric  explanation. 
Instead  of  saying  "  Buddha  failed  to  vulgarize  his 
"  doctrine,"  the  sages  said  "  Buddha  died  of  gorging 
"  cold  pork."  But  obviously  Buddha  in  this  case  did 
not  eat  the  pork,  but  cooked  it.  However,  we  wish 
that  every  one  who  popularizes  science  may  perish  like 
Buddha.  His  own  efforts  to  make  Buddhism  popular 
do  not  seem  to  disagree  with  Mr.  Sinnett. 


AFTER  THE  FRAY. 

THE  finale  of  the  very  discreditable  business  of  last 
Thursday  week,  which  took  place  on  Monday 
night,  was  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  as  satisfactory  as 
could  have  been  reasonably  hoped.  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor, 
the  real  original  culprit,  as  far  as  any  one  man  can  so 
be  called,  had  been  put  in  his  white  sheet  on  the  night 
itself ;  and  it  was  agreed,  perhaps  wisely  enough,  that, 
on  the  apology  of  the  two  offenders  next  in  chrono- 
logical order,  Mr.  Logan  and  Mr.  Hayes  P'isher,  there 
should  be  a,  finis  litium.  Mr.  Logan  was  an  unskilful 
apologist,  and  kept  not  time,  which  gave  Mr.  Fisher  a 
great  advantage.  But  the  apology  of  each  to  the 
House,  as  well  as  to  his  immediate  opponent,  was  suffi- 
cient and,  as  far  as  such  things  can  be,  creditable.  It 
would  neither  have  been  fair  nor  wise  to  attempt  to 
have  up"  the  various  participators  in  the  singular 
brawl  which  for  a  minute  or  two  made  the  House  of 
''"Millions  exactly  to  resemble  a  very  low  pothouse 
where  there  is  a  very  inefficient  chucker-out.    As  for 


the  speeches  which  followed,  we  shall  have  some 
thing  to  say  presently  as  to  Mr.  McCarthy's.  Mr 
Gladstone's  was,  on  the  whole,  in  very  good  taste 
though,  perhaps,  if  the  House  had  not  been  wiseb 
determined  to  make  an  end,  his  challenge  to  Mr 
Fisher  (or  more  probably  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell)  t( 
say  how  he  was  responsible  might  have  been  rathe) 
damagingly  taken  up.  Mr.  Balfour  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  exhibiting  that  almost  romantic  respect  for  the 
House  of  Commons  which  is  a  curious  and  pleasing 
feature  of  his  character,  and  which  made  him  more 
eloquent  than  the  Premier  in  his  denunciation  of  the! 
misdemeanour  committed.  Sir  Henry  James,  while 
fully  observing  his  own  warning  against  making  poli- 
tical capital,  spoke  some  home  truths  to  the  Nationalisi 
party.  And  as  for  the  Speaker,  his  conduct  was,  as  it 
had  been  throughout  the  affair,  absolutely  admirable. 
But,  as  the  witty  Frenchman  observed  when  some  one 
thanked  Providence,  "La  Providence!  est-ce  que  tu 
"  crois  qu'elle  est  faite  pour  reparer  vos  sottises?  "  And 
it  is  really  rather  hard  on  the  Speaker  that  his  con- 
summate dignity  and  judgment  should  be  spent  in 
trying  to  make  the  inhabitants  of  a  bear-garden  like 
the  present  House  of  Commons  behave  like  tolerably! 
good  bears. 

It  was  almost  inevitable  that  some  nonsense  should 
be  talked  on  such  an  occasion,  and  it  has  not  failed  to 
be  talked,  especially  by  Gladstonian  commentators. 
No  critic  can  go  further  than  we  do  in  condemnation' 

O  I 

of  the  scene  of  Thursday  week.  From  first  to  last 
those  who  took  part  in  it  had,  and  will  to  their  dying: 
day  have,  the  best  reason  for  being  ashamed  of  them- 
selves. It  was,  we  believe,  absolutely  unparalleled ;' 
for,  in  the  precedent  which  has  been  unearthed,  though; 
members  very  nearly  drew  swords  on  each  other,  there, 
was  not,  so  far  as  we  remember,  any  actual  promis-; 
cuous  fisticuffs.  But  it  is  necessary  to  look  matters' 
in  the  face,  and  it  is  not  quite  looking  matters  in; 
the  face  to  talk  about  an  "  assembly  of  gentlemen."'! 
In  the  first  place,  the  House  of  Commons  is  not 
now,  in  anything  but  the  most  absurdly  conven- 
tional sense,  an  assembly  of  gentlemen.  Even  when 
it  was  there  were  some  ugly  scenes,  perhaps  the  ugliest 
taking  place  at  the  very  Augustan  period  of  Parlia- 
mentary history,  when  Pitt's  enemies  plotted  to  mob 
and  jeer  him  at  the  moment  of  their  triumph  over 
Dundas,  and  a  phalanx  of  the  younger  Tories  had  to 
be  formed  to  keep  the  brutes  off.  The  composition  of 
the  House  is  now  different,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
gag  has  brought  in  a  trial  of  temper  to  which  our  fore- 
fathers were  never  subjected,  and  which  we  rather  doubt 
whether  they  would  have  stood.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, moreover,  that  in  such  affairs  all  depends  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  person  who  is  in  charge,  and  there 
is  not  a  single  authority  that  does  not  pronounce  the 
conduct  of  the  present  Chairman  of  Committees  to 
have  been  utterly  unequal  to  a  very  difficult  occasion. 

But  there  is  more  than  this  to  be  said ;  and  this 
brings  us  back  to  Mr.  McCarthy.  The  warmest  friends 
of  the  member  for  Longford  admit  that  he  is  a  little  [ 
ineffective,  and  his  worst  enemies  (if  he  has  any)  that 
he  is  utterly  inoffensive.  But  inoffensiveness  and  in-  i 
effectiveness  combined  are  not  always  enough  to  keep 
a  man  right,  and  Mr.  McCarthy  unquestionably  made 
a  huge  blunder  in  demanding,  as  he  did,  a  sort 
of  certificate  of  blamelessness  for  his  party.  Mr. 
McCarthy  says  that  newspaper  after  newspaper  called 
it  "  an  Irish  row."  If  they  did,  all  we  can  say  is  that, 
after  reading  a  vast  number  of  depositions  from  depo- 
nents of  all  colours  in  politics,  we  can  pronounce  the 
newspapers  to  be  thoroughly  justified.  It  was  an 
Irish  Nationalist,  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  who  started  the 
affair  by  the  "Judas"  cry;  and  the  Freeman's  Journal 
itself,  by  its  correspondent  writing  from  the  spot  on 
the  very  night,  gave  the  history  of  the  actual  scrim- 
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mage  thus  : — "  The  Irish  members  below  the  gangway," 
witnessing  the  altercation  between  Mr.  Logan  and 
Mr.  Fisher,  "rose  to  go  to  Mr.  Logan's  aid.  As  they 
"  got  into  the  gangway  the  Tories  also  rose,  &c." 
But  there  is  much  more  than  this.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  refusal  of  the  Nationalists  to  cross  from  the 
Opposition  side,  and  their  consequent  immixture  with 
the  Tories,  was  a  chief  cause  of  the  riot.  And  the 
casual  outsider  has  no  idea  how,  since  the  beginning 
of  this  Session,  the  Nationalist  party  has  demeaned 
itself  towards  the  Unionist  speakers.  The  Unionists 
have  often  had  to  speak  under  one  unceasing  bestial 
howl  from  the  Irish  benches  beside  them,  while 
the  silence  of  the  Nationalists  in  argument  has 
been  notoriously  compensated  by  their  loquacity  in 
sotto  voce  jeers  and  insults  of  every  description.  No 
doubt  such  things  are  beneath  the  notice  of  a  wise 
man  of  the  Stoics.  But  the  average  member  of  Par- 
liament is  not  a  wise  man  of  the  Stoics,  and  when  he  is 
baited  he  will  sometimes  gore.  It  is  a  pity,  and  some- 
thing more  than  a  pity  ;  but  such  is  the  fact,  and  it  is 
yery  much  better  to  recognize  facts  and  try  to  cure 
them.  The  most  practical  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
force  the  Irish  Nationalists  to  abandon  their  insolent 
and  dangerous  habit  of  thrusting  themselves  where 
they  are  not  wanted.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that — 
since  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  average 
member  is  in  the  present  conditions  of  the  suffrage 
eery  improbable — the  chief  remedy  is  to  be  found  in 
selecting  really  capable  Speakers  and  Chairmen,  in- 
creasing, if  it  be  necessary,  their  powers,  and  support- 
ing them  unflinchingly  in  the  exercise  thereof.  It  is 
no  use  talking  about  golden  ages  when  you  live  in  iron 
ones  ;  and  the  only  way  is  to  let  steel  meet  iron.  The 
comparative  impunity  with  which  Mr.  Conybeare  was 
allowed  to  insult  the  Speaker,  the  absolute  impunity 
iccorded  to  the  insults  heaped  by  Irish  members  on 
the  Chairman  and  the  Clerks  at  the  Table,  were  sure  to 
lead,  and  did  lead,  to  worse  things  still. 


THE  EDUCATION  VOTE. 

NOTHING-  but  the  most  resolute  impartiality  will 
enable  a  sensible  critic  of  the  annual  Education 
Budget  to  deal  fairly  with  a  head  of  expenditure 
against  which  the  fatuous  jubilation  of  Eadicals  raises 
so  natural  a  prejudice.  When  superstition  reaches 
such  a  pitch  of  imbecility  as  to  make  men  rejoice  in 
the  mere  growth  of  a  yearly  charge,  apart  altogether 
from  any  consideration  of  the  value  of  the  return 
from  the  money,  it  requires  an  effort  to  preserve  the 
patience  necessary  for  an  unbiassed  inquiry  into  that 
neglected  question.  Mr.  Acland  has  just  asked  the 
House  of  Commons  for  a  vote  of  nearly  four  millions  to 
complete  the  sum  of  6,200,ooo£.  for  public  elementary 
education  in  England  and  Wales ;  and  upon  this  one 
iapient  Eadical  commentator,  after  recording  with 
pride  that  it  is  the  "  highest  request  yet  made  by  his 
'department"  for  this  purpose,  goes  on  to  remark 
;hat,  "  when  we  think  of  the  sinking  of  a  million 
'sterling  the  other  day  off  the  coast  of  Syria,  we 
'  may  well  conclude  that  six  millions  is  a  small  sum, 
'after  all,  to  expend  on  the  very  highest  objects  of 
'  national  life."  If  we  might  "  well  conclude,"  from 
)ur  having  just  sent  a  million  of  money  to  the  bottom 
)f  the  Mediterranean,  that  no  part  of  the  six  millions 
las  been  sunk  in  an  equally  unproductive  fashion, 
;he  reference  would  be  more  encouraging  than  it 
s.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  suggests  no  inference 
)f  the  kind ;  and  the  fact  of  our  annually  mounting 
Jducational  expenditure  remains,  therefore,  unbalanced 
)y  any  assurance  that  the  moral  and  intellectual 
jains  of  the  community  are  increasing  in  a  like 


ratio.  At  present  we  can  affirm  little  or  nothing 
with  any  confidence  as  to  the  results  of  the  three  and 
twenty  years'  operation  of  our  modern  system  of 
elementary  education,  save  that  it  has  enormously 
swollen  the  vast  and  dolorous  army  of  starving  clerks 
by  yearly  accessions  of  young  men  and  maidens  who 
have  learnt  just  enough  to  despise  manual  labour  and 
domestic  service,  and  that  it  has  enabled  certain  enter- 
prising newspaper  projectors  to  make  large  fortunes  by 
ministering  to  that  idle  appetite  for  desultory  reading 
among  the  newly  "educated"  which  they  confound 
with  a  desire  for  the  improvement  of  their  minds. 

Mr.  Acland,  however,  who  was,  we  have  no  doubt 
justly,  described  by  his  predecessor  in  office  as 
"  having  his  heart  in  his  work,"  is  naturally  troubled 
with  no  misgivings  as  to  its  value ;  and  for  the 
moment,  at  any  rate,  it  is  no  business  of  ours  to 
suggest  them.  We  may,  indeed,  provisionally  concede 
to  him  all  the  grounds  of  his  congratulations  upon  the 
development  of  our  educational  curriculum  in  more 
rational  and  practical  directions.  We  may  even  echo 
his  note  of  satisfaction  at  the  thought  that  22,000 
more  girls  are  learning  cookery  this  year  as  compared 
with  last,  though  at  the  same  time  sharing  the  mild 
wonder  of  the  British  householder  that  so  few  of 
them  come  his  way.  In  a  word,  we  may  take  it  for 
the  purposes  of  this  occasion  as  admitted  that  the 
6,200,000^.  will,  so  far  as  the  scholars  are  concerned, 
be  excellently  laid  out,  and  may  confine  ourselves  to 
the  question  whether  the  administration  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department  under  Mr.  Acland's  rule  has  been 
equally  satisfactory  as  regards  the  schools  themselves 
and  their  managers.  On  this  point  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  be  so  liberal  in  our  concessions  to  the  conten- 
tion of  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council.  Nearly 
every  speaker  on  the  Opposition  side,  the  other  night 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  contributed  his  testimony 
to  the  fact  which  Lord  Salisbury  was  simultaneously 
bringing  under  the  notice  of  the  Lords.  There  is,  in- 
deed, no  denying  the  prevalence  of  the  belief  among 
the  managers  of  voluntary  schools  that  Mr.  Acland's 
policy  at  the  Education  Department  has  been  directly 
aimed  at  their  suppression  ;  and  we  cannot  say  that 
the  smooth  generalities  of  the  Vice-President  did 
much  to  correct  the  impression.  It  is  easy  enough 
for  any  Education  Minister  to  shelter  himself  behind 
the  letter  of  the  law,  to  protest  that  it  is  his  first  duty  to 
insist  on  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  statutory  requirements 
with  respect  to  cubic  space,  sanitation,  and  so  forth,  and 
to  express  polite  official  regret  if  the  effects  of  this 
insistence  should  happen  to  press  more  hardly  on 
voluntary  than  on  Board  schools.  Every  one  knows, 
however,  that  the  Department  is  invested  with  a  wide 
discretion  in  fixing  the  time  and  terms  within  and  on 
which  these  statutory  requirements  may  be  fulfilled, 
and  it  is  perfectly  possible  for  its  officials  either 
to  proceed  in  a  reasonably  indulgent  spirit,  or,  as 
Lord  Salisbury  put  it,  "  to  come  down  suddenly  and 
"  make  demands  which  it  is  physically  impossible  to 
"  carry  out  within  the  time  allowed."  That  Mr.  Acland 
is  wholly  guiltless  of  this  strictly  regular  and  decorous 
form  of  official  oppression,  it  is  not  easy  to  believe,  nor, 
it  must,  we  fear,  be  added,  is  it  easy  to  bestow  our  pity 
upon  him  if  he  has  been  unjustly  suspected  of  it. 
After  all,  he  has  only  to  thank  those  "  advanced  educa- 
"  tionists  "  of  the  Eadical  party  who  abounded  a  couple 
of  years  ago  in  truculent  boasts  of  their  resolve  to 
complete  what  they  called  the  unfinished  work  of  the 
Conservative  party  in  the  matter  of  free  education,  by 
so  administering  the  Act  of  1 89 1  as  to  effect  the  more 
or  less  speedy  extinction  of  the  voluntary  schools. 
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"  ON  THE  JOURNALS  OF  THE  HOUSE." 

ME.  GLADSTONE  moved,  on  Tuesday,  that  the 
exemplary  sentiment  which  the  Speaker  had 
expressed  the  day  before  with  respect  to  the  affray 
of  the  27th  of  July  should  be  recorded  on  the  Journals 
of  the  House.  It  is  well  that  they  should  be  recorded 
also  in  other  journals  of  more  immediate  and  general 
currency  ;  and  we,  therefore,  give  their  substance 
here.  After  a  reference  to  the  wise  discretion  and 
judgment  exercised  by  the  Pbime  Minister — which, 
we  assume,  will  be  included  in  the  record  on  the 
.  Journals — to  the  outraged  feeling  of  the  House, 
and  to  the  general  indignation  which  ran  through 
the  country,  the  Speaker  went  on : — "  I  have  only 
•'  to  add  " — which  means,  "  The  one  thing  I  have 
"  got  to  say  is" — "that  I  believe  the  great  security 
"  against  the  repetition  of  such  scenes  as  took  place 
"  is  for  us,  not  only  collectively  to  feel  that  we  are  the 
"  House  of  Commons,  but  to  feel  individually  that  we 
"  are  each  one  the  guardian  of  its  honour  and  its 
"  dignity,  and  that  we  do  resent,  as  I  am  sure  we 
"  shall  resent,  every  infringement  of  the  better  tradi- 
"  tions  of  the  House  as  a  personal  injury  and  affront." 
.  The  Speaker  added  the  hope  that  the  matter  would  be 
allowed  to  rest,  not  only  within  the  walls  of  the 
House,  but  without.  Mr.  Gladstone's  motion — that 
the  Speaker's  remarks  should  be  recorded  on  the 
Journals  of  the  House — is  an  odd  way  of  giving  effect 
to  his-  suggestion  that  the  thing  should  be  forgotten. 

It  is,  as  we  elsewhere  show,  vain  to  represent  the 
occurrences  of  the  27th  of  July  as  a  casual  outbreak. 
They  were  the  sign  of  a  deterioration  which  has  long 
been  going  on.  The  sentiment  which  the  Speaker 
appealed  to,  that  "  we  " — members  of  Parliament — 
"are  collectively  the  House  of  Commons"  is  dis- 
appearing. The  House  of  Commons  has  almost  ceased 
to  be  the  House  of  Commons ;  it  is  becoming  a 
medley  of  hostile  groups  shut  up  in  the  same 
Chamber.  The  corporate  spirit  is  so  enfeebled 
.  that  it  cannot  resist  the  impulses  of  faction.  The 
beginning  of  this  deterioration  dates  from  the  time 
when  the  Irish  party  organized  itself  in  order  to 
make  Parliamentary  government  impossible.  Mr. 
McCarthy's  ridiculous  appeal  for  an  acquittal  of  his 
friends  from  all  blame  for  the  violence  of  the  27th  of 
July  leaves,  among  much  else,  out  of  account  the  fact 
that  they  sowed  the  seed  of  which  the  fruit  was  then 
reaped.  They  have  been  imitated  by  the  sectaries  of 
Scotch,  Welsh,  and  English  politics,  until  that  collec- 
tive and  corporate  feeling  of  the  House  of  Commons 
which  the  Speaker,  more  in  despair  than  in  hope,  strives 
to  rekindle,  has  become  almost  extinct.  When  he 
called  upon  members  with  one  mind  to  resent  every 
infringement  of  the  better  traditions  of  the  House  as 
a  personal  injury  and  affront,  his  own  reflections  must 
have  gone  beyond  the  incidents  of  the  day  of  which 
he  spoke.  His  complimentary  references  to  the  Prime 
Minister  must  have  veiled  a  secret  irony.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  himself  the  arch-violator  of  the  better  tradi- 
tions of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and,  considering  what 
his  conduct  has  been,  his  motion  to  put  the  Speaker's 
words  on  record  on  the  Journals  of  the  House  is  auda- 
cious in  its  effrontery.  Verbal  homage  to  sound  principles 
seems  with  Mr.  Gladstone  to  give  an  indemnity  for 
disregard  of  them  in  practice.  Eree  and  full  delibera- 
tion before  legislation  is  the  very  life  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  in  striking  at  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
striking  at  the  very  first  principle  of  Parliamentary 
government. 

Here  another  question  arises:  how  far  are  the 
presiding  officers  of  the  House  of  Commons  justified  in 
becoming  the  instruments  of  the  suppression  of  that 
freed,  m  of  debate  which  is  the  very  air  it  breathes? 
Of  course,  (hey  must  give  effect  to  the  resolutions  of 
the  J  louse,  so  lon^'  as  they  retain  Iheir  offices;  but 


they  are  not  bound  to  retain  their  offices  if  by  doin; 
so  they  set  aside  the  purpose  for  which  those  office 
exist.  "  If  Mr.  Courtney  had  been  chosen  Chairman  0 
Committees  would  he  have  consented  to  become  a  sor 
of  Parliamentary  Monsieur  de  Londres,  and  have  use 
the  guillotine  as  Mr.  Mellor  has  done  ?  We  canno 
guess  ;  but  we  can  conceive  a  man  of  honour  in 
dignantly  throwing  up  his  office,  and  so  compellinj 
the  Government  to  work  towards  its  base  ends  by  i 
self-proclaimed  creature  and  tool  of  its  own.  Wha 
may  take  place  on  the  Report  and  on  the  third  readinj 
of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  is  not  yet  apparent.  But  pos 
sibly  the  Speaker  may  before  long  have  seriously  t 
consider  how  he  can  reconcile  his  regard  for  the  bette 
traditions  and  the  morally  inalienable  rights  of  th 
House  of  Commons  with  becoming  the  instrument  c 
a  dictatorial  Minister  and  a  factious  majority.  He  i 
the  servant  of  the  House  ;  but  when  the  service  become 
ignominious  and  dishonourable  bondage,  he  can  releas* 
himself  from  it,  and  serve  it  and  the  country  the  bette 
by  doing  so.  Such  action  on  his  part  would  probabl; 
defeat  a  conspiracy  dangerous  to  Parliamentary  govern 
ment.  A  successor  would  be  found,  but  a  successo 
branded  with  the  stigma  of  servitude. 


ANOTHER  LINE  TO  BEESLACK. 

HE  is  going  to  say  something  to  Mr.  Cowan  0 
"  Beeslack.  He  will  be  right."  "  He  has  sai< 
"  something  to  Mr.  Cowan  of  Beeslack.  He  is  right. 
It  is  in  words  thus  slightly  adapted  from  the  formuL 
of  the  courtiers  of  Zadig  that  Mr.  Gladstone' 
obsequious  satellites  are  wont  to  anticipate  or  welcom' 
any  of  their  leader's  now  rapidly  multiplying  communi 
cations  to  the  Chairman  of  his  Midlothian  Committee^ 
and  anything  like  even  the  mildest  criticism  of  his  las; 
letter  to  this  much-instructed  correspondent  of  his  wa« 
therefore,  not  to  be  expected  from  them.  Amonj 
themselves,  however,  in  hushed  tones,  and  with  thj 
profane  crowd  shut  out,  they  are,  we  dare  say,  reverent! 
wondering  what  on  earth  the  illustrious  statesman  : 
driving  at.  The  fact  that  he  has  deliberately  violatec 
another,  and  one  of  the  most  solemn,  of  those  pledge 
to  the  country  on  the  faith  of  which  he  was  put  in  1 
position  to  renew  his  attempt  to  repeal  the  Union,  i 
surely  (his  followers  may  argue)  not  so  uncommoi 
an  incident  in  his  recent  career  that  he  must  need 
go  about  to  "  explain "  it  to  his  constituents.  An< 
as  to  this  specific  betrayal,  this  particular  act  o 
treachery,  it  belongs,  if  ever  any  did,  to  the  cate 
gory  of  those  things  of  which  "  the  least  said  th< 
"  soonest  mended."  It  does  not  lend  itself  readij 
to  explanation,  being,  indeed,  one  of  those  brutalh 
obtrusive  facts  which  find  their  way  to  the  interio 
of  people's  heads  by  violent  impact  on  their  ex 
terior  surface,  and  through  the  medium  of  tha 
portion  of  the  nervous  system  by  which  the  humai 
brain  attains  cognizance  of  the  properties  of  solidit; 
and  extension  in  a  brick  wall.  Now  you  do  not 
if  you  are  wise,  go  about  to  "  explain  away 
brick  walls,  least  of  all  to  those  whose  skulls  ar< 
aching  from  recent  contact  with  the  same ;  ant 
why,  therefore,  the  pious,  but  puzzled,  Gladstoniai 
may  be  asking  himself,  should  Mr.  Gladstone  attemp 
to  persuade  his  constituents  of  Midlothian,  and  througl 
them  the  electorate  of  Great  Britain,  that  the  impene] 
trable  barrier  which  he  has  set  up  between  them  and 
the  only  object  they  ever  cared  or  hoped  to  gain  b; 
the  concession  of  Home  Rule  to  Ireland  is  really  j 
harmless,  if  not  a  positively  ornamental,  addition 
to  the  landscape?  When  you  have  just  played  youj 
country  a  trick  of  that  kind,  it  is  so  much  easier  anc] 
safer  to  say  nothing  about  it. 

Those,  however,  who  thus  reason  have  forgotten  th 
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mental  and  moral  condition  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
at  last  reached.  They  have  forgotten  the  fact,  from 
which  Unionists  now  reap  the  whole  advantage,  of  his 
having  arrived  at  that  stage  in  the  career  of  the 
sophist  when  he  comes  to  believe  that  words  are  the 
only  realities,  and  that  there  is  in  the  world  of  things 
no  act  so  flagrantly  criminal,  no  consequence  of  an 
act  £0  plainly  disastrous,  but  that  the  iniquity  of  the 
one,  and  the  mischief  of  the  other,  may  be  extenu- 
ated by  talking  about  them.  The  experienced  Glad- 
stonian  might,  indeed,  have  expected  that  the  very 
enormity  of  their  leader's  last  feat  of  treacherous 
tergiversation  would  fire  him  with  the  ambition  to 
defend  it.  The  acuter  phases  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  moral 
malady  supply  his  scientific  enthusiasm  as  a  casuist 
with  the  same  sort  of  stimulus  that  the  physician 
derives  from  an  "  interesting  case."  Either  spectacle 
may  prove  intolerable  to  the  lay  observer,  as  we  see 
that  the  political  one  has  proved  to  Mr.  W.  H. 
Gkenfell  ;  but  its  abnormal  repulsiveness  is  often  the 
very  measure  of  its  attraction  for  the  expert.  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  not  the  benefit  of  reading  Mr. 
Gkenfell's  letter  to  his  Hereford  constituents  before 
writing  his  own  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  his  Mid- 
lothian Committee  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  as 
to  the  kind  of  effect  which  it  would  have  produced  upon 
him  if  he  had.  "  I  cannot,"  wrote  the  member  for 
Hereford,  "  support  the  policy  of  Home  Rule.  I  know 
I  of  many  arguments  which  may  be  urged  in  favour  of 
I  the  Irish  people  having  a  more  direct  control  over 
I  their  own  affairs  ;  but  I  know  of  none  in  favour  of 
I  their  representatives  governing  Great  Britain  with 
"  no  responsibility  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain."  It 
is  possible  that,  even  apart  from  any  personal  interest 
in  the  particular  question,  the  mere  confession — the 
humiliating  confession  of  a  fellow-creature  that  any- 
where in  the  world  there  exists  anything  which  he 
"  knows  no  argument  in  favour  of"- — or  against — 
would  irresistibly  impel  Mr.  Gladstone  to  supply  him 
with  some.  In  the  actual  case  before  us,  his  practical 
as  well  as  theoretical  interest  in  the  question  was  so 
strong  that  he  had  anticipated  Mr.  Gbenfell's  demands. 
His  letter  to  Mr.  Cowan  professes  to  show  cause,  not, 
perhaps,  for  abstractedly  approving  of  the  government 
of  Great  Britain  by  representatives  of  Ireland  having 
no  responsibility  to  the  British  people,  but  for  accept- 
ing this  arrangement  as  the  best  "  under  the  actual 
"  circumstances  of  the  case." 

It  is  in  his  account  of  the  "actual  circumstances  of 
I  the  case  "  that  that  latest  phase  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
character  which  is  daily  developing  to  the  profit  of  the 
Unionists  in  continual  acts  of  unconscious  self-exposure 
comes  most  prominently  into  view.  He  has  absolutely 
ceased  to  perceive  that  there  can  be  any  possible  duty 
incumbent  upon  a  Prime  Minister — at  least  when  he 
is  that  Prime  Minister — save  that  of  remaining  in 
office.  This  is  with  him  the  one  fixed  condition 
of  this  and  every  other  problem  of  political  conduct ; 
it  is  the  mathematical  "  constant,"  all  other  of  the 
"  actual  circumstances  of  the  case"  being  variables. 
If  you  are  to  "  go  behind "  that  assumption — the 
assumption  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  having  been  re- 
turned to  power  to  establish  Home  Rule  for  Ireland, 
must  establish  such  a  description  of  Home  Rule  as 
he  can  get  a  majority  of  Parliamentary  votes  for, 
whether  it  be  conformable  to  or  dead  in  the  teeth 
of  the  pledges  he  gave  to  the  country  ;  if — says  he, 
in  effect — you  are  to  go  behind  that  assumption, 
there  is  no  reasoning  with  you.  Every  discussion 
must  start  from  some  one  first  principle  on  which  all 
parties  to  that  discussion  are  agreed  ;  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone can  conceive  of  no  principle  more  plainly 
bearing  the  stamp  of  the  primordial  than  that  of 
his  own  Divine  right  to  remain  in  office.  If 
the  constituency  of  Midlothian  and  the  electorate  of 
Great  Britain  recognize  it  with  equal  readiness  as 


essential  and  ultimate,  then  Mr.  Gladstone's  letter 
to  Mr.  Cowan  of  Beeslack  will  be  to  them  a  satisfac- 
tory document ;  otherwise  not.  In  the  former  case,, 
it  is  only  fair  to  admit,  the  apologia  proceeds  with 
triumphant  smoothness  to  its  desired  conclusion. 
Step  by  step  Mr.  Gladstone  shows  how  he  came 
to  do  what  he  vowed  he  would  never,  never,  "be 
"  a  party  to."  Step  by  step  he  shows  how  it  came- 
about  that,  although  it  is  "  impossible  to  regard  Ire- 
"  land  as  having  a  claim  to  vote  upon  questions  of  an 
"  exclusively  British  character  "  while  "  provided  with 
"  a  Legislature  of  her  own,"  he  has,  nevertheless, 
provided  her  with  a  Legislature  of  her  own,  and 
allowed  her  to  vote  upon  questions  of  an  exclusively 
British  character.  And  at  each  step  in  the  deeply  in- 
teresting narrative  we  trace  the  gradual  concentration 
of  those  hostile  forces  of  circumstance  which  at  last 
surrounded  him — or  "hemmed  him  in";  we  forget 
which  of  the  two  phrases  he  once  pronounced  to  be  the 
stronger,  and  why — in  such  a  fashion  that  his  only 
choice  of  exits  lay  between  the  two  alternative  paths  of 
political  dishonour  and  official  death.  "It  gradually 
"  became  known  to  the  Government,"  says  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, "  by  signs  which  could  not  be  mistaken,"  that' 
they  "  were  absolutely  without  the  means  of  carry- 
"  ing"  that  particular  plan  of  Home  Rule  which  they 
had  pledged  themselves  to  carry  ;  and  that,  since  of  the 
only  two  other  possible  plans  one  had  been  already  con- 
demned by  the  country,  and  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  sworn  never  to  be  a  party  to  the  other,  they 
were  without  the  means  of  honestly  passing  any  Home 
Rule  Bill  at  all.  Thus  it  was,  the  tragic  tale  in  effect 
concludes,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  found  himself  com- 
pelled either  to  break  his  word,  cheat  his  British  sup- 
porters, and  put  the  Imperial  Parliament  under  the 
"  Irish  hoof"  (the  expression  is  an  English  Radical's), 
or — which  is  absurd- — -to  proceed  with  the  Bill  that  he 
was  "  without  the  means  of  carrying,"  and  accept  a 
Parliamentary  defeat. 

It  is  a  masterly  and  most  impressive  statement,  full- 
of  the  quiet  dignity — not  indeed  of  conscious  innocence, 
but  of  what  is  just  as  serviceable  in  the  state  of  moral 
anaesthesia  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  reduced  him- 
self— of  unconscious  guilt.  No  other  living  statesman 
could  have  caught  the  trick  of  it,  because  there  is  no 
other  living  statesman  to  whom  words  and  things, 
truth  and  falsehood,  right  and  wrong,  public  duty  and 
party  interest,  appear  in  the  same  light  or  under  the 
same  mutual  relations  as  they  appear  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 
It  is  a  pity  that  he  should  have  marred  the  effect  of 
this  noble  vindication  of  his  Home  Rule  policy  by  an, 
attempt  towards  the  close  of  his  letter  to  minimize  the 
galling  indignity,  the  gross  injustice,  the  intolerable 
inconveniences,  of  Irish  domination  at  Westminster. 
This  was  surely  a  mistake,  and  will  be  only  too  pro- 
bably interpreted  as  a  sign  of  weakness.  It  may  even 
lead  the  unthinking  to  the  hasty  conclusion  that,  if 
that  indignity  and  injustice  and  those  inconveniences 
had  been  held  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  as  serious  as 
most  other  people  consider  them,  he  might  have 
deemed  it  his  duty,  even  at  the  cost  of  office,  to  refrain 
from  inflicting  them  upon  his  country.  Whereas  in 
every  line  of  his  letter  to  Mr.  Cowan  he  makes  known 
to  us  with  proud  humility  that  that  is  not  his  view  of' 
the  obligations  of  his  divine  mission. 


MR.  BALFOUR  ON  CURRENCY. 

MR.  BALFOUR,  in  his  speech  at  the  Mansion 
House,  indicated  pretty  clearly  his  opinion  that 
a  great  deal  of  the  odium  tkeologicum  has  been  im- 
ported into  the  currency  question.  It  may  be  added 
that  Mr.  Balfour  went  far  to  prove  his  opinions  to  be 
well  founded  by  the  tone  of  his  address,  "  in  advocacy 
"  of  the  bimetallic  theory."  It  may  be  that  the  mono- 
metallist  view  of  that  theory,  as  expressed  in  the  daily 
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papers,  is  idiotic ;  that  the  persons  who  defend  it  are 
not  worth  arguing  with  ;  that  the  opponents  of  bi- 
metallism picked  up  their  trumpery  scraps  of  infor- 
mation half  a  century  ago,  and  so  forth— all  of 
which  propositions  are  to  be  found  stated  m  the 
most  uncompromising  style  in  Mr.  Balfour's  speech. 
It  would  be  rather  amusing  to  take  the  counter- 
statements  of  the  other  side  and  print  them  in 
parallel  columns  with  Mr.  Balfour's.  Then  would  it 
be  seen  that  the  idiocy,  the  incapacity  for  under- 
standing argument,  the  mind  ill-informed  by  scraps  of 
knowledge,  were  all  on  the  other  side— if  the  mono- 
metallist  is  to  be  believed.  But  it  is  easier  to  make 
assertions  than  to  prove  them.  Nobody  is  better 
aware  of  this  truth  than  Mr.  Balfour  when  he  is 
discussing  politics.  In  that  field  he  asserts  little  and 
proves  much.  When  it  comes  to  currency  questions 
the  proportion  is  reversed.  He  asserts  much,  but  we 
cannot  agree  that  he  succeeds  in  proving  much;  for 
such  tricks  does  "currency"  play  with  the  most  clear- 
headed and  courteous  of  men. 

Mr.  Balfour  reproduced  a  favourite  illustration  of 
his,  which,  we  seem  to  recollect,  has  done  a  good  deal 
of  duty  before.  He  quoted  the  cistern  of  1,000 
gallons  which  will  feel  the  subtraction  of  ioo 
gallons  less  than  either  one  of  two  cisterns  of  500. 
This  seems  very  clear  and  common  sense  ;  but,  after 
all,  blank  verse  is  not  argument.  It  is  quite  open  to 
the  monometallist  of  a  figurative  turn  to  apply 
Mr.  Balfour's  illustration  against  him.  "  You 
"  wish,"  the  monometallist  might  say,  "  to  have 
"  a  stable  standard  of  liquor,  and  think  this  can 
"  be  better  got  by  mixing  two  in  one  cistern.  But 
"  suppose  you  make  your  blend  originally  of  500 
"  gallons  of  La  Rose  of  1878  and  500  gallons  of 
"  peasant  wine  of  1892,  and  that  whenever  you  draw 
"  100  gallons  you  replace  it  by,  let  us  say,  25  of  La 
"  Eose  and  75  of  peasant  wine,  or  by  an  ever-increas- 
"  ing  proportion  of  the  inferior  liquor,  how  long  will 
"it  be  before  your  standard  is  degraded,  and  the 
"  pretty  La  Eose  is  drowned  ?  "  We  know  that  the 
monometallist  illustration  goes  a  great  deal  further 
than  Mr.  Balfour's,  but  it  states  his  case.  The  bi- 
metallist  maintains  that  the  free  coinage  of  the  two 
metals,  at  a  ratio  fixed  by  the  State,  will  result 
in  a  tertium  quid  which  will  supply  a  stable  standard 
of  value.  The  monometallist  says  this  cannot  be, 
because  one  of  the  metals  can  be  produced  in 
such  quantities,  and  the  production  can  be  so  easily 
and  rapidly  increased,  that  their  relative  value  as  com- 
modities in  the  market  cannot  be  maintained.  Since 
that  cannot  be  done,  and  the  State  coins  both  at  a  fixed 
ratio,  it  will  be  the  interest  of  all  who  hold  the  more 
precious  metal  to  employ  it  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing the  cheaper  in  the  market  and  coining  it  at 
the  artificial  value  put  upon  it  by  the  State,  whereby 
the  peasant  wine  would  drown  the  La  Eose,  and  we 
should  arrive  at  a  monometallism  of  the  less  valuable 
metal,  which  for  so  rich  a  State  as  ours  is  a  bad 
standard,  however  good  it  may  be  elsewhere. 

Now  all  this  may  be  nonsense — mere  fusty,  old- 
fashioned  stuff,  good  enough  for  Locke  and  Adam 
SMITH ;  but,  if  so,  let  us  have  the  cool  proof,  and  not 
mere  angry  assertion.  It  does  not  dispose  of  the 
monometallist's  case  to  say  that  he  does  "not appear  to 
"  have  realized  that,  as  it  rests  and  must  rest  with 
"  the  Government,  with  every  Government,  to  say 
"  what  shall  be  legal  tender  within  the  limits  of  the 
"  State,  so  it  must  rest  with  the  Government  to  deter- 
"  mine  what  shall  be  the  greatest  cause  of  demand  for 
"  that  which  it  says  is  legal  tender."  An  experience 
which  stretches  from  a  paper  money  of  Kuhla  Kuan  to 
the  recent  Silver  Acts  of  the  United  Slides  shows  that 
the  power  of  the  State  is  infinitely  less  great  than  Mr. 
BALFOUR  seems  to  think.    It  may  fix  legal  tenders; 


but  it  is  as  well  proved  as  can  be  that  it  cannot 
make  people  take  coins  at  its  valuation  when  the 
rate  has  been  arbitrarily  and  unreasonably  fixed. 
Indeed,  if  the  State  has  the  power  ascribed  to  it 
by  the  bimetallists,  why  should  it  not  rid  us  at 
once  and  for  ever  of  this  slavery  to  gold  and  silver  ? 
Why  not  fix  a  standard  of  paper-money,  and  put  us 
at  rest  ?  Unhappily,  that  has  been  tried  with  results 
which  prove  that  when  the  State  interferes  with  rela- 
tive prices  of  commodities,  it  very  often  does  mischief, 
and  yet  more  often  does  something  which  it  never 
meant  to  do.  There  are  signs  that  this  old  truth  is 
about  to  be  illustrated  again  in  India. 


HOME-MADE  ALPS. 

THE  stream  of  civilization,  ever  deepening  and  broaden- 
ing, flows  on — whither?  Weary  sometimes  of  the 
fatness  and  ease  of  our  environment,  we  lift  our  eyes  wist- 
fully to  those  far-off  peaks  whence  it  flows,  and  imagine  the 
lives  of  shepherds  and  hunters  of  old  full  of  that  freshness 
and  simplicity  of  which  modern  life  has  long  been  bereft. 
We  long  to  plant  our  feet,  which  press  the  flags  so  wearily 
in  August,  on  the  silent  forest  carpet,  or  to  plunge  mid- 
thigh  in  some  brawling  mountain  torrent — to  fill  our  lungs 
with  the  aromatic  gale  blowing  off  the  heather,  instead  of 
the  pungent  exhalations  of  wood  pavement. 

The  classic  poets  could  find  no  epithets  too  harsh  for  the 
hills  ;  to  find  favour  with  them,  and,  indeed,  with  their 
imitators  of  our  own  Restoration  and  Georgian  periods,  a; 
landscape  must  be  saddened  by  no  "  ugsome "  woods,  but 
only  such  groves  as  might  harbour  a  nymph  or  two  when, 
the  sun  was  high.  They  held  with  Browning's  "  Italian 
person  of  quality  " — 

Had  I  but  plenty  of  money,  money  enough  and  to  spare, 
The  house  for  me,  no  doubt,  were  a  house  in  the  City  square ; 
Ah !  such  a  life,  such  a  life,  as  one  leads  at  the  window 
there. 

And  among  all  those  splendid  pictures  with  which  Tenny- 
son filled  his  "  Palace  of  Art,"  only  one  would  have  been  at' 
all  tolerable  to  them — that  which  showed 

A  full-fed  river  winding  slow, 
And  herds  upon  an  endless  plain, 
With  ragged  rims  of  thunder  brooding  low, 
And  shadow  streaks  of  rain. 

Scarcely  till  Walter  Scott's  hand  swept  the  strings  and  put  a 
new  song  in  the  mouths  of  men,  was  there  revealed  the  un- 
suspected harmony  between  human  moods,  and  heath,  and 
cliff,  and  rolling  flood.  There  is  a  vaster  interval  (bridged 
in  anticipation,  it  is  true,  by  Gray  and  others  to  some 
extent)  separating  Johnson  from  Scott  than  can  be  mea- 
sured by  a  generation  —  as  wide  as  lies  between  Peter 
Graeme's  "  Highland  Spate "  and  Watteau's  seductive 
greensward — between  Millais's  "  Chill  October  "  and  Claude 
Lorrain's  golden  afternoons — between  Pierre  Loti's  boding 
seas  and  Izaak  Walton's  willowy  meads. 

This  change  of  sentiment  has  affected  our  gardens  latest. 
"  Expellas  furca.  " — -of  all  places  a  garden  was  that  which 
should  least  recall  the  wilderness;  the  sterner  scenes  of 
nature  were  to  be  thrust  out  of  mind  by  dint  of  pleached 
alleys  and  cunning  knops,  by  clipped  yews,  stone-margined 
borders  and  tinkling  fountains ;  and  if  in  some  secluded 
spot  the  mock  horror  of  a  grotto  was  permitted,  it  must  be 
of  such  genteel  design  as  fco  awaken  no  alarm  in  the  breast 
of  yielding  maid  or  melting  matron.  But.  now,  since  our 
land  has  become  one  large  farm,  there  are  not  wanting 
symptoms  of  an  altered  taste;  people  have  begun  to  spenl 
money  as  freely  in  restoring  asperities  as  their  grandfathers 
did  in  removing  them,  in  creating  ponds  and  marshes 
whore  they  had  been  laboriously  drained  away.  Hence  the 
hot  controversy  waged  between  experts  on  the  relative 
merits  of  the  formal  and  the  wild  garden. 

We  do  not  propose  to  take  either  side  in  the  strife. 
Enough  for  us  that,  between  them,  the  two  systems  atlbrd 
beauty  enough  to  satisfy  every  fancy.  Above  all,  we  are 
grateful  for  the  relief  afforded  by  (his  rivalry  of  styles  from 
that  deadly  sameness  w  hich,  a  few  years  ago,  threatened 
to  overw  helm  English  gardens  with  a  common  monotony ; 
but  we  propose  to  devote  a.  lew  paragraphs  to  one  of  the 
most  successful  attempts  at  the  "naturalist''  mode  with 
which  wo  are  acquainted. 
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There  is  no  more  thoroughly  English  scenery  than  that 
which  surrounds  Moreton-in-the-Marsh.  Perhaps  it  should 
be  explained  to  the  stranger  that  he  will  search  in  vain  for 
a  marsh.  The  name  is  properly  Moreton-on-the-March ; 
for  the  Four  Shires  Stone  is  hard  by,  at  one  time  a  favourite 
fixture  for  prize-fights,  where  the  counties  of  Warwick  and 
Worcester,  Oxford  and  Gloucester  meet.  Little  more  than 
a  mile  westward  from  this  pretty  little  market  town  is  Bats- 
ford,  a  park  finely  timbered,  of  course — for  all  this  country 
is  full  of  grand  trees — but  distinguished  from  other  places  in 
the  neighbourhood  not  only  by  its  stud  of  Shire  horses,  but 
because  its  present  owner  has  made  it  the  scene  of  a  remark- 
able enterprise  in  gardening.  Mr.  Freeman  Mitford,  so  long 
and  well  known  to  Londoners  as  Secretary  to  the  Office  of 
Works,  succeeded  his  cousin  Lord  Redesdale  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Batsford,  and  it  must  have  been  some  latent  stern- 
ness derived  from  his  stout  Northumbrian  ancestry  that 
made  him  conceive  the  idea  of  creating  an  Alpine  garden 
on  a  heroic  scale  in  a  place  as  little  suggestive  of  Alpine 
scenery  as  could  be  imagined. 

The  ground  to  the  north-west  of  the  house  slopes  gently 
upward  to  an  old  wood  ;  there  was  no  water  on  the  surface, 
and  over  all  that  hillside  one  might  have  hunted  in  vain 
for  a  pebble  the  bigness  of  a  girl's  fist — material  this  not 
capable,  one  would  have  thought,  of  being  carved  into  a 
Highland  gorge.  But,  if  we  were  set  the  task  of  turning  a 
sow's  ear  into  a  silk  purse,  commend  us,  after  what  we  have 
seen,  to  the  Squire  of  Batsford. 

The  first  process  was  to  hew  a  wide  glade  through  the 
wood,  leaving  here  a  lofty  fir,  there  a  group  of  hollies,  and 
preserving  a  dense  belt  of  trees  to  form  a  sheltering  circum- 
ference. Next,  a  deep  ravine  was  boldly  gouged  for  half  a 
mile  or  so,  and  by  cunning  engineering  enough  water  was 
collected  to  send  a  small  rill  down  it.  Still,  there  were  no 
rocks — not  even  a  stone ;  and  a  ravine  with  earthen  sides 
differs  no  whit  from  a  railway  cutting.  These  had  all  to  be 
brought  from  a  distance.  Huge  blocks  of  oolite  limestone — ■ 
many  thousands  of  tons  of  them,  some  of  them  weighing  each 
as  much  as  seven  tons — were  carted  from  a  quarry  about  a 
mile  off,  and  all  these  great  slabs  and  blocks,  from  one 
end  of  the  glen  to  the  other,  were  laid  so  as  to  conform  to 
the  "dip"  of  the  native  beds  (which  lie  here  many  feet 
below  the  surface),  so  as  to  give  the  impression  of  a  rocky 
gorge  which  the  puny  streamlet  has  prevailed  to  cut  out 
in  the  course  of  ages. 

Of  course  cement  had  to  be  used,  but  it  has  been  used  so 
cunningly  as  to  deceive  the  very  elect.  Even  the  bed  of 
the  stream  had  to  be  laid  in  cement,  or  the  water  would 
have  soaked  away  out  of  sight.  Thus  husbanded,  it  is 
astonishing  what  effects  have  been  obtained  from  this 
brooklet.  In  various  parts  of  its  course  it  fills  basins  in 
the  rocks,  with  floating  water-lilies  and  darting  trout,  yet 
the  whole  of  its  summer  bulk  would  run  through  less  than 
in  inch-pipe. 

On  its  margin  great  clumps  of  the  giant  knot-weed 
[Polygonum  sacchalinense)  wave  their  broad  leaves  and 
white  plumes  of  blossom  on  stems  fifteen  feet  high.  It 
is  a  noble  plant,  of  subtropical  aspect,  but  with  the  consti- 
tution of  a  bulrush.  Grassy  knolls  form  resting-places  for 
the  enormous  leaves  of  the  Gunnera ;  and  hardly  less  effec- 
tive is  the  luxuriant  Saxifraga pelf.ata,  a  recent  importation, 
and  the  largest  of  that  variable  family  which  includes  London 
Pride  and  Eve's  Cushion.  Alpine  flowers  are  grown  here  in 
princely  profusion.  As  a  class  they  are  subject  to  two  dis- 
orders in  our  climate,  the  first  arising  from  the  restlessness 
of  English  winters,  which,  with  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing,  allow  the  plants  no  repose,  such  as  they  are 
accustomed  to  under  their  native  snows.  The  only  remedy 
for  this  is  to  plant  them  so  that  they  can  root  deeply  in 
steeply  sloping  clefts  where  water  will  not  lie.  The  other 
avil  exists  in  the  encroachment  of  stronger  neighbours  and 
weeds  upon  the  more  delicately  formed  species,  and  to 
obviate  this  Mr.  Mitford  has  successfully  adopted  the  plan 
of  grouping  the  choice  kinds  in  strong  colonies  which  soon 
form  a  carpet,  whereon  the  intrusion  of  any  wandering  weed 
is  easily  detected  and  checked.  Nowhere  else  shall  you  see 
such  tracts  of  the  oak-leaved  Dryas  (a  British  wild  flower), 
B  gentianella,  androsace,  acrena,  and  fifty  other  exquisite 
fvildings. 

Ledges  and  crags  are  thickly  clothed  with  heath,  prostrate 
juniper,  Choysia,  St.  John's  wort  of  the  matchless  patulum 
section,  dwarf  berberries  and  cotoneasters,  and  here  and 
there  rise  beautiful  specimens  of  the  wonderful  Abies  Parryi 
jlauca  and  Cedrus  atlantica  glauca. 


But  enough  !  we  might  prolong  the  list  indefinitely  and 
leave  no  room  to  mention  one  feature  which  promises  to 
make  this  garden  unique  among  English  pleasaunces — 
namely,  the  collection  of  bamboos.  Mr.  Smith-Barry  at 
Foty,  in  Cork  Harbour,  and  Mr.  Smith  Dorrien  in  Scilly, 
have  long  distinguished  themselves  by  successful  cultivation 
of  bamboos ;  but  it  has  generally  been  supposed  that  the 
climate  of  the  main  island  was  unkindly  to  all  but  very  few 
kinds.  Yet  Batsford  is  700  feet  above  the  sea,  and  here 
are  some  of  the  choicest  species  planted  out,  not  by  the 
half-dozen,  but  by  the  hundred,  quite  unprotected,  but 
liberally  fed.  Besides  the  common  Bambusa  metake,  which, 
if  screened  from  wind,  is  as  hardy  as  couch  grass,  there  are 
here  the  broad-leaved  pahnata,  the  richly-trussed  Ilenonis, 
the  elegant  Xari-hira,  violascens  with  plum-coloured  canes, 
quadrangularis,  and  a  host  of  others,  such  as  Japanese 
limners  love  to  paint. 

The  chief  secret  of  success  is  to  grow  them  for  a  year  in 
a  greenhouse  before  planting  them  in  the  open,  so  that  they 
shall  be  abundantly  rooted.  But  of  all  branches  of  garden- 
ing this  seems  to  be  the  most  dangerous.  The  votary  of 
bamboos  must  cast  aside  all  other  aims  and  duties  ;  it  is  the 
nature  of  this  plant  to  absorb  all  the  thoughts,  control  all 
the  acts,  even  alter  the  outward  appearance  of  the  devotee. 
The  cult  is  not,  perhaps,  immoral  in  itself,  but  it  leaves  no 
room  for  the  exercise  of  morality.  It  is  a  touching  sight  to 
watch  one  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  malady,  hovering 
round  a  bed  newly  planted  with  what  looks  like  a  collection 
of  shabby  walking-sticks.  "  Look,"  he  exclaims  suddenly, 
"  it  has  taken  on ;  is  not  that  splendid  %  "  and  he  points  in 
ecstasy  to  a  green  spike  three  inches  long,  peering  out  of 
the  leaf  mould  at  the  root  of  one  of  the  canes.  And  then 
he  turns  his  eyes  heavenward,  and  you  know  that  he  sees 
in  prophetic  vision  the  plumy  tufts  of  Nari-lrira  or  viridi- 
glaucesctns  hanging  down  far  above  his  head. 


RACING. 

THE  repetition  of  the  battle  for  the  Eclipse  Stakes, 
which  took  place  last  week  at  Goodwood,  was  a  far 
finer  race  than  its  predecessor.     The  distance  was  the 
same  ;  but  Orme  was  giving  La  Fleche  4  lbs.  more  weight, 
and,  whereas  there  were  three  lengths  and  a  half  between 
the  pair  at  Sandown,  there  was  only  a  neck  at  Goodwood. 
Four  pounds  ought  not  to  have  been  enough  to  counter- 
balance three  lengths,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  at  Sandown 
Orme  could  have  been  another  half  length  ormore  in  advance ; 
but  at  Goodwood  he  had  to  be  flogged  and  spurred  to  win 
by  a  neck.    This  gives  some  colour  to  the  theory  that 
he  was  the  fittest  of  the  two  great  rivals  at  Sandown, 
and  that  La  Fleche  is  gradually  improving  in  condition. 
Yet  when  we  consider  that  Orme  was  giving  the  filly 
4  lbs.  more  than  weight  for  sex  in  the  race  for  the  Gordon 
Stakes,  and  if  we  allow  3  lbs.  for  the  beating  by  a  neck,  he 
appears  to  have  been  6  lbs.  the  best  of  the  pair  in  that  par- 
ticular contest,  and,  even  if  we  admit  that  he  still  had  a 
slight  advantage  in  condition,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
La  Fleche  could  be  made  6  lbs.  better  than  she  was  at 
Goodwood.    At  the  same  time  it  would  be  unfair  to  La 
Fleche  to  assert  that  the  results  of  the  Eclipse  and  Gordon 
Stakes  prove  that  Orme  should  have  beaten  her  for  the 
St.  Leger.    As  we  pointed  out,  in  noticing  the  Eclipse 
Stakes,  a  mile  and  one  quarter  is  a  different  matter  from 
a  mile  and  three-quarters,  and,  while  we  do  not  in  the 
least  commit  ourselves  to  the  opinion  that  Orme  could  not 
stay  a  mile  and  three-quarters,  or  two  miles  and  three- 
quarters  for  that  matter,  we  deny  that  he  has  yet  proved 
his  ability  to  do  so,  and  we  maintain  that  the  question 
whether  he  could  this  year  beat  La  Fleche  over  the  St. 
Leger  course  is  still  open.    Which  we,  personally,  should 
feel  most  inclined  to  back,  if  the  colt  and  the  filly  were 
to  be  matched  against  each  other  over  the  St.  Leger  dis- 
tance, is  another  matter  altogether. 

It  was  a  curious  incident  that  Orme's  sire,  Ormonde, 
should  have  been  close  at  hand  on  the  day  of  his  victory  at 
Goodwood,  and  should  start  on  that  same  day  for  his  second 
exile  to  America.  If  regrets  were  expressed  at  his  first 
expatriation,  they  were  then  tempered  with  congratula- 
tions at  the  riddance  of  a  roaring  stallion ;  at  the  second, 
his  son  Orme  was  a  practical  justification  of  any  lamenta- 
tions expressed  at  his  loss.  Yet  Orme  remains  to  comfort 
us ;  he  will  be  a  most  worthy  representative  of  his  sire  at 
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the  Eaton  stud-farm,  and,  better  still,  he  seems  to  be  per- 
fectly sound  in  his  wind  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  proverbial 
that  most  hereditary  maladies,  from  lunacy  to  roaring, 
sometimes  skip  a  generation  ;  nor,  in  comparing  the  father 
with  the  son,  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that  Ormonde,  when 
a  roarer,  won  a  race  against  two  of  the  best  horses  in  train- 
in"'  over  a  longer  distance  than  Orme  has  ever  yet  run  with 
success. 

There  has  been  a  temporary  convulsion  in  the  two-year- 
old  public  form  since  we  last  dealt  with  the  subject.  After 
Ascot,  Lord  ltosebery's  colt  by  Hampton  out  of  Illuminata 
appeared  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  list.  At  the  Newmarket 
First  July  Meeting  Mr.  D.  Band's  Sempronius  won  the 
Exeter  Stakes,  and  at  the  Stockbiidge  Meeting  the  Hurst- 
bourne  Stakes,  in  the  latter  race  beating  the  Duke  of 
'Westminster's  Bullingdon,  who  had  run  second  to  the 
Illuminata  colt  at  Ascot,  as  well  as  Arcano,  who  had  been 
fifth  in  the  same  race,  and  had  won  a  Very  smart  victory  for 
the  Stockbi  idge  Cup.  On  the  strength  of  this  performance, 
many  people  formed  the  opinion  that  Sempronius  was  very 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  best  of  his  year.  It  was  presently 
■rumoured,  however,  that  in  the  same  stable  with  Sempronius, 
and  belonging  to  the  same  owner,  was  a  colt  that  had  been 
privately  tried  to  be  better-  still.  This  was  Galloping  Dick, 
whose  two  public  performances  in  May  and  June  had  not 
been  of  the  most  brilliant  character.  Proof  was  given  of 
there  having  been  at  least  some  truth  in  these  reports  on 
the  first  day  of  the  Goodwood  Meeting,  when  he  came  out 
for  the  Richmond  Stakes,  made  the  whole  of  the  running, 
and  won  by  as  much  as  eight  lengths  from  a  field  including 
Mecca,  who  had  won  the  New  Biennial  Stakes  at  Ascot, 
and  run^second  to  the  Illuminata  colt  at  Epsom  ;  Clatter- 
feet,  who,  although  not  a  winner,  had  run  Sempronius  to 
^hree-quarter's  of  a  length  at  Newmar  ket ;  and  several  other 
two-year-olds.  The  field  he  met  on  this  occasion  may  not 
have  been  the  most  brilliant ;  yet  the  style  in  which  he  beat 
it  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  reminded  the  spectators  of 
his  half-brother  St.  Simon's  victory  by  exactly  the  same 
distance,  but  under  very  different  conditions  of  weight,  for 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  Nursery  at  Doncaster  ten  year  s  ago. 
The  racing  critics,  as  a  body,  now  pronounced  Galloping 
Dick  to  be  the  best  two-year-old  of  the  season,  not  except- 
ing even  the  Illuminata  colt.  On  the  third  day  of  the 
Goodwood  meeting,  he  was  given  an  opportunity  of  still 
further  distinguishing  himself  in  the  race  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Stakes,  but  instead  of  doing  so,  he  only  ran  fourth 
to  Bullingdon,  Glare,  and  Schoolbook.  As  he  was  reputed 
to  be  better  than  Sempronius,  and  Sempronius  had  beaten 
Bullingdon  by  many  lengths  at  Stockbridge,  and  as  he  had 
beaten  Mecca  by  some  ten  or  fifteen  lengths,  while  the 
Illuminata  colt  himself  had  only  beaten  her  by  a  length 
and  a  half,  public  form  was  now  converted  into  a  tangled 
and  a  knotted  skein.  One  plausible  explanation  of  Galloping 
Dick's  single  extraordinary  victory  and  his  three  inglorious 
defeats  is  that  he  is  one  of  the  fastest  two-year-olds  in  train- 
ing and  one  of  the  greatest  curs,  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  which 
time  alone  can  prove.    If,  however,  this  explanation  be  true, 

•  he  will  be  one  of  those  disastrous  horses  that  enable  book- 
makers to  "skin  the  lamb,"  and  bring  ancestral  mansions 
to  the  hammer.    Let  us  hope  that  he  is  not  so  black  as 

•  he  is  painted.  If  somewhat  leggy,  he  is  a  fine,  good-looking, 
brown  colt,  showing  plenty  of  the  Galopin  characteristics. 
His  dam  was  by  a  Touchstone- on- Melbourne  sire,  out  of  a 
Birdcatcher-on-Touchstone  mare,  and  this  breeding  united 
to  Galopin  gives  the  finest  strains  of  racing  blood  in  the 

■  world.  The  hollow  defeat  of  Galloping  Dick  was  not  the 
only  inconsistent  running  for  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes. 
On  his  Stockbridge  form  Bullingdon  ought  not  to  have  won 
it ;  nor  should  the  hitherto  unbeaten  Speed,  the  conqueror 
of  Sempronius,  have  been  only  fifth.  Bullingdon,  being  on 
a  large  scale,  may  hitherto  have  been  backward,  and,  if  he 
is  gradually  running  into  form,  very  great  things  may  be 
expected  of  him.  Before  winning  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Stakes,  he  had  won  the  Hani  Stakes  at  Goodwood,  the  two 
races  being  together  worth  2,550^.  On  the  whole,  the 
two-year-old  running  at  Goodwood  seemed,  indirectly,  to 

•  represent  the  Illuminata  colt  as  the  best  of  his  year. 
Bullingdon  is  said  to  have  been  backed  at  10  to  1  for  the 
Derby,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  an  offer  was  made 
fco  take  6  to  1  against  the  Illuminata  colt  for  the  same 
race,  at  Ascot  .  Several  two  year  olds  of  promise  ran  for 
the  first  time  in  public  at  Goodwood,  including  Mr.  D. 
Baird's  St.  Florian,  'I'.  Cannon's  Reminder,  and  the  Duke 

•  .of  Westminster's  Sanderling. 


Among  weight-for-age  races  the  July  Cup,  at  the  New- 
market First  July  Meeting,  produced  a  beautiful  race 
between  Prince  Hampton,  Flodden  Field,  and  Workington, 
and  at  present  the  first  named  appears  to  be  the  fastest 
horse  in  tr  aining  over  six  furlongs.  For  the  Stockbridge 
Cup,  the  two-year-olds  had  the  best  of  it,  Arcano  and  Clatter- 
feet  running  first  and  second,  the  good-looking  winner  having 
three  lengths  advantage.  In  winning  the  Goodwood  Cup, 
old  Barmecide  showed  that  there  are  still  horses  that  "  train 
on,"  instead  of  retiring  from  the  turf  at  the  ages  of  four  or 
five.  He  is  now  seven  years  old,  and  has  won  nine  of  the 
fifty-three  races  in  which  he  has  taken  part ;  and,  with  good 
looks  together  with  the  best  of  blood  to  recommend  him,  he 
should  be  sought  after  at  the  stud. 

The  handicaps  which  have  led  to  most  ante-post  betting, 
since  Ascot,  have  been  the  Golden  Handicap  at  Gatwick, 
the  Liverpool  Cup,  and  the  Stewards'  Cup  at  Goodwood. 
In  winning  the  Golden  Handicap,  Cabin  Boy  gained  his 
tenth  victor  y  of  the  year,  including  two  walks  over,  having 
met  with  only  one  defeat.  He  is  a  great,  massive,  weight- 
carrying,  lengthy  bay  colt  by  the  not  very  celebrated 
stallion,  Jack  Tar,  whose  sire,  Jolly  Tar,  was  little  more 
renowned  ;  yet  his  pedigree  contains  most  of  our  very 
best  strains,  although  in  a  curious  assortment,  his  sire 
having  been  the  offspring  of  a  brother  and  a,  sister,  while 
his  dam  had  three  strains  of  the  blood  from  which  they 
were  descended — namely,  that  of  Sir  Hercules.  The  Liver- 
pool Cup  was  won  by  Colonel  North's  Simonian,  who,  after 
costing  4,000  guineas  as  a  yearling,  repaid  that  price  in 
stakes  as  a  two-year-old  and  a  three-year-old,  and  then  did 
not  win  another  race  for  two  years.  The  Stewards'  Cup 
at  Goodwood  did  honour  to  the  three-year-olds,  eight 
of  the  first  nine  to  pass  the  post  being  of  that  age,  the 
exception  being  Quebec,  who  was  third.  Mr.  H.  Milner's 
Medora,  who  won  the  race,  is  a  beautifully-shaped,  though 
small,  chestnut  filly  by  Bend  Or.  She  was  beaten  on  the 
last  day  of  the  meeting  for  the  Nassau  Stakes  by  Baron 
Rothschild's  Harfleur  II.,  when  she  ran  a  dead  heat  with 
Evermore,  who  had  been  unplaced  for  the  Oaks,  while 
Lord  Rosebery's  Tressure,  who  had  been  second  in  the 
Oaks,  was  now  unplaced.  As  the  winner  of  the  Oaks  had 
been  beaten  five  or  six  lengths  by  Medora,  at  7  lbs.,  for  the 
Stewards'  Cup,  the  form  of  the  three-year-old  fillies  seems 
rather  confused ;  but  the  pace  for  the  Nassau  Stakes  was 
too  slow  to  make  it  a  trustworthy  race.  It  is  pretty  clear, 
however,  that  the  form  of  the  three-year-old  fillies  is  very 
inferior  to  that  of  the  colts.  Whether  as  much  could  have 
been  said  had  Laodamia  been  able  to  run,  is  another 
question.  The  Goodwood  Stakes  was  won  by  the  hurdle- 
racer,  Red  Eyes,  the  Prince  of  Wales's  filly,  The  Vigil, 
running  second.  M.Blanc  brought  his  two  three-year-old 
Energy  colts,  Falmouth  and  Marly,  from  France  to  run  at 
Goodwood,  and  won  a  race  with  each.  Marly,  who  also 
ran  second  under  a  heavy  weight  for  the  Stewards'  Cup,  is 
evidently  a  remarkably  fast  five-furlong  horse. 

There  have  been  great  lamentations  of  late  among 
breeders  of  blood -stock,  more  especially  at  the  sales  at  the 
two  Newmarket  July  meetings,  on  account  of  the  low  prices 
offered  for  yearlings.  A  large  number  have  been  bought 
in,  and  the  average  sums  realized  by  those  sold  have 
been  most  disappointing.  The  causes  are  said  to  be  the 
"  bad  times,"  not  only  in  England,  but  in  other  countries 
also.  During  the  last  few  years,  too,  an  immense  amount 
of  our  best  thoroughbred  stock  has  been  exported  to 
America,  and  possibly  the  decrease  in  demand  may  be 
owing  to  excess  of  supply.  On  the  other  hand,  veryT  high 
prices  have  been  given  this  year  by  Americans  and  others 
for  certain  horses ;  Meddler  was  sold  at  auction  for 
r4,5oo  guineas  to  go  to  America;  Kendal  was  said  to 
have  been  sold  for  something  approaching  the  same  price  ; 
and  Gorrverneur  for  10,000?.  It  is  also  reported  that 
15,000?.  and  20,000?.  have  been  refused  for  Marcion  and 
Orme. 

On  Wednesday  last,  at  Br  ighton,  Colonel  North's  Simo- 
nian followed  up  his  Liverpool  victory  by  winning  the  cup. 
At  Ascot,  Wor  kington  had  given  him  12  lbs.  and  beattil 
him  by  three  lengths  and  a  halt';  and  now,  at  Brighton,  at 
even  weights,  Simonian  beat  Workington  by  at  least,  as 
wide  a,  margin.  This  was  something  like  a  reversal  of 
public  form  ! 
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MASSES  OF  ARTILLERY. 

rHE  increasing  importance  which  is  attached  do  field 
artdlery  on  the  Continent  was  brought  prominently 
3  our  notice  in  a  lecture  at  the  United  Service  Institution 
tie  other  day.  When  a  few  years  ago  we  reduced  several 
f  our  batteries,  there  were  not  wanting  voices  that  warned 
s  of  our  folly.  The  reply  which  foreigners  have  made  to 
ur  extraordinary  step  has  been  to  largely  increase  their 
trength  in  field  guns,  and  at  the  present  moment  our  one 
rmy  corps  will  have  to  take  the  field  with  90  guns  to 
ppose  at  least  120.  And  the  case  is  even  more  against  us 
han  would  appear  from  these  figures ;  for  nob  only  shall  we 
ave  only  three- fourths  as  many  guns,  but  our  batteries 
,-ill  be  equipped  with  considerably  less  ammunition  than 
heir  opponents.  While  we  carry  only  108  rounds  per  gun, 
Jermany  carries  135,  France  131,  Italy  130,  Austria  128, 
nd  Russia  150.  We  are  distinctly  weaker,  therefore,  as 
egards  artillery  fire  than  any  of  the  Great  Powers,  and  if 
re  are  worsted  in  the  duel  between  the  guns,  our  in- 
antry  battalions  will  have  to  fight  almost  unsupported  by 
he  arm  most  capable  of  destructive  effect  should  they  ever 
gain  be  called  upon  to  face  a  European  foe.  Formerly,  if 
ve  had  a  small  army,  we,  at  least,  could  feel  assured  that  it 
ras  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  the  only  fault  to  be  found  with 
Mr  troops  was  that  there  were  so  few  of  them.  We  have 
Iways  prided  ourselves  on  our  cavalry,  and  our  artillery 
las  since  the  beginning  of  the  century  been  admittedly  the 
>est  in  Europe.  Nowadays  our  cavalry  is  not  trained, 
eaving  out  of  sight  individual  excellence,  or  found  in  horse- 
lesh  as  well  as  are  the  squadrons  of  either  France  or  Ger- 
nany,  and  the  condition  of  our  artillery  can  scarcely  claim 
:o  be  such  as  to  deserve  the  first  place  in  the  estimation  of 
nilitary  experts.  The  change  is  remarkable,  because  it 
night  have  been  expected  that  a  rich  manufacturing  nation, 
listinguished  for  the  excellence  of  its  iron  and  steel  work, 
tnd  not  behindhand  in  technical  skill,  would  have  princi- 
>ally  relied  on  an  arm  which  may  be  said  to  shoot  by 
aachinery.  A  gun  has  no  nerves,  and  the  force  of 
nany  magazine  rifles  is  stored  up  in  the  envelope  of  a 
aodern  shrapnel  shell.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  it 
s  possible  to  counterbalance  the  youth  and  inexperience 
)f  a  short-service  army  by  a  judicious  support  of  cannon, 
jtuns  have  often  formed  a  solid  framework  to  a  line  of 
>attle,  and  have  sustained  many  a  shaking  line  of  infantry, 
is  even  the  Germans  had  to  confess  more  than  once  in 
:87c  Indeed,  as  the  quality  of  the  foot  soldier  has  fallen 
iff  in  the  past,  so  has  the  number  of  guns,  and  the  use 
vhich  was  made  of  them,  increased.  It  was  during  his 
ater  campaigns  that  Napoleon  relied  especially  on  artillery. 
Ho  some  extent  this  was,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  improved 
naterial  with  which  the  arm  was  equipped,  and  the  in- 
reased  mobility  which  a  long  succession  of  wars  had  given 
o  it.  But  the  chief  reason  for  the  immense  batteries  of 
Friedland,  and  Borodino,  and  Wagram,  and  Waterloo  is  to 
ie  found  in  the  dwindling  returns  of  the  conscription.  The 
;ame  causes,  indeed,  which  called  forth  the  huge  columns  of 
.he  battles  we  have  named,  and  superseded  the  light, 
lexible  formations  of  Marengo  and  Austerlitz,  brought 
ibout  the  vast  batteries  too.  The  constant  drain  on  the 
nanhood  of  Fi  ance  had  told  its  tale,  and  the  conscripts  of 
he  latter  days  of  the  Empire  were  no  longer  the  equal  of 
hose  who  had  gained  its  first  glories.  The  deficiency  had 
;o  be  made  good  in  other  ways;  and  the  raw  lads  who 
;ould  not  be  trusted  to  fight  in  a  more  dispersed  fashion 
vere  massed  together  to  give  one  another  cohesion  and 
lupport.  Guns  have  ever  inspired  confidence  on  the  field 
)f  battle,  and  for  this  reason  huge  wedges  of  artillery  were 
Iriven  into  the  enemy's  position  by  the  great  Emperor. 
Che  same  tendency  was  shown  during  the  wars  of  Frederick's 
ime,  and  the  proportion  of  guns  to  other  troops  grew 
iteadily  throughout  his  reign. 

In  these  days  of  short  service  and  large  reserves  the  men 
vho  will  compose  battalions  on  active  service  will  either  be 
roung  and  inexperienced,  or  they  will  be  mature  but  com- 
paratively untrained,  and  will  be  less  professional  soldiers 
ihan  the  old-fashioned,  precisely  drilled,  and  well-disciplined 
nen  who  filled  the  ranks  of  Frederick's  armies.  It  is  for 
;his  reason,  or  at  least  partly  for  this  reason,  for  the  im- 
proved fire  effect  of  modern  batteries  has  also  added  im- 
nensely  to  their  value,  that  foreign  Powers  have  shown  so 
narked  a  tendency  of  late  to  rely  on  guns.  Can  we  boast 
;hat  the  weedy  lad  who  does  duty  as  a  foot-soldier  with  our 
tolours  to-day,  or  the  rusty  reservist  who  will  stand  beside 


him  on  the  battle-field,  is  so  much  the  superior  of  the  Rus- 
sian, German,  or  French  private  that  he  can  dispense  with 
a  support  which  they  find  necessary  1  He  will  be  bold, 
indeed,  who  will  venture  to  maintain  such  an  argument. 
Our  infantry  are  probably  now  no  better  and  no  worse  than 
those  of  other  nations,  if  anything,  being  drawn  from  an  in- 
ferior and  less  intelligent  class,  they  are  probably  less  adapted 
for  the  calls  modern  war  will  make  upon  them,  and  they  will 
certainly  not  be  able  to  press  forward  if  they  are  not  en- 
couraged and  sustained  by  the  auxiliary  arms.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  little  short  of  lunacy  to  send  a  British  army 
corps,  as  at  present  constituted,  to  fight  a  Continental  one. 
In  every  element  of  its  constitution,  except  infantry,  it 
would  be  inferior,  and  in  artillery  the  disparity  against  it 
would  be  so  great  that  it  is  probable  that  its  guns  would 
never  succeed  in  getting  within  decisive  range  of  their  oppo- 
nents at  all.  The  foreign  field-guns  are  for  all  practical 
purposes  at  least  as  good  as  are  ours.  Some  think  them 
better,  but  we  may  concede  them  an  equality  without 
being  far  wrong.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  ninety  British  guns  can  be  regarded  as  more 
than  the  equivalent  of  an  equal  number  of  foreign  ones, 
and  there  is  some  ground  for  arguing  that  they  may  even 
be  less  than  such  an  equivalent.  They  have  less  ammuni- 
tion with  them,  and  they  are  not  so  well  trained.  For,  as 
was  pointed  out  in  the  lecture  we  have  referred  to,  artillery 
must  be  handled  largely  and  broadly  in  masses  if  it  is  to 
effect  much  in  war.  The  teaching  of  the  past  invariably 
points  to  the  need  for  so  using  them,  and  the  practice  of 
the  Germans  in  the  war  of  1870  corroborates  the  methods 
of  Frederick  and  Napoleon. 

The  reason  is  briefly  this.  Fire  from  artillery,  to  be  really 
effective,  must  burst  on  the  foe  in  a  concentrated  storm  or 
torrent,  with  the  sudden  and  pitiless  force  of  a  tempest. 
Equally  has  the  teaching  of  war  told  us  that  such  a  con- 
centration can  alone  proceed  from  a  combination  of  batteries 
held  firmly  in  hand  by  a  capable  leader.  If  batteries  be 
scattered  piecemeal  amongst  the  other  units  of  an  army, 
communication  between  them  is  soon  impossible,  and  unity 
of  direction  hopeless.  They  must  be  in  position  together, 
and  must  fire  as  far  as  may  be  on  one  target.  When  an 
effect  is  to  be  produced  on  some  point  of  an  opponent's  line 
selected  for  assault,  fire  from  all  the  pieces  must  be 
"  switched  on  to  it "  with  the  precision  of  the  electrician. 
Formerly  guns  were  held  in  reserve,  and  were  hurried  up 
and  brought  into  play  at  short  ranges  to  turn  the  scale  by 
rapidity  and  weight  of  fire.  A  modern  Senarmont  need, 
however,  move  his  guns  but  little,  or  not  at  all,  when  he 
wishes  to  make  their  power  felt.  Their  comparatively 
great  range  enables  him  from  a  central  position  to  "  teach 
the  doubtful  battle  where  to  rage "  with  the  cold  serenity 
of  Jupiter,  and  he  may  "direct  the  storm"  without  the 
necessity  of  bestriding  the  whirlwind.  But  the  manage- 
ment of  a  huge  mass  of  guns  in  action,  even  though  they 
be  not  called  upon  to  make  many  or  rapid  movements, 
demands  much  skill  and  leadership.  To  have  perfect 
control  over  the  machine,  we  must  be  familiar  with  all 
the  details  of  its  construction,  and  we  must  see  that 
each  portion  of  it  does  its  share  of  the  work  correctly.  We 
must  be  able  to  regulate  the  pace  at  which  it  works,  to  turn 
it  where  we  will,  or  to  stop  it  altogether  at  the  critical 
moment.  Such  knowledge  implies  familiarity  and  practice. 
There  must  be  an  exact  and  well-disciplined  system  of  con- 
veying orders  and  instructions,  each  individual  must  know 
his  place,  and  the  supreme  leader  must  be  clear-headed 
enough  to  keep  his  own  unit  working  as  it  should,  and  yet 
have  an  eye  on  what  the  others  are  about.  For  batteries, 
while  they  act  in  combination  with  one  another,  must  equally 
operate  harmoniously  in  conjunction  with  the  other  arms. 
But  it  is  in  this  very  method  of  handling  masses  of  artillery 
that  we  may  be  expected  to  display  an  especial  weakness. 
In  England  ground  available  for  batteries  to  practise  simul- 
taneously upon  is  not  easily  obtainable,  and  a  long  succession 
of  small  wars  has  made  us  look  to  the  action  of  minor  units 
as  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  our  ambition.  Abroad  a 
very  different  state  of  things  prevails,  and  the  men  who 
will  direct  many  batteries  on  active  service  have  experienced 
and  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  task  at  manoeuvres  on  a 
large  scale.  In  Russia  and  France  an  even  further  step  in 
training  the  higher  commanders  of  artillery  has  been  taken, 
and  the  field-firing  of  artillery  is  regarded  no  longer  as  a 
novelty,  especially  in  the  latter  country.  Indeed,  during 
last  summer,  at  Chalons,  the  whole  artillery  of  a  French 
Army  Corps,  amounting  in  all  to  twenty  batteries,  has  been 
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set  in  the  field,  and  the  batteries  have  stood  in  action 
together  filing  under  most  realistic  conditions  at  targets 
the  same  projectiles  as  they  will  use  in  war.  Not  only  was 
much  benefit  derived  from  such  an  experiment,  as  regards 
the  tactical  handling  of  the  guns  themselves,  but  no  less 
valuable  lessons  with  reference  to  ammunition  supply  were 
conveyed.  This  latter  portion  of  the  problem  forms,  indeed, 
one  of  its  greatest  difficulties',  and  yet  it  is  in  dealing  with  it 
that  we  are,  perhaps,  most  deficient  in  experience.  It  is  clearly 
merely  a  truism  to  assert  that  guns,  unless  they  have  shells 
and  powder,  are  of  no  more  value  to  an  army  than  market 
carts.  To  feed  the  voracious  appetite  of  a  great  line  of 
batteries  belching  forth  shell  and  shrapnel  is  almost  as 
arduous  a  task  as  to  ensure  their  accuracy  of  aim,  or  their 
correctness  of  movement  into  position.  To  find  them  in 
projectiles  is  a  part  of  the  science  of  war  as  necessary  and 
as  difficult  as  to  obtain  food  for  the  men  or  fodder  for 
the  horses.  A  carefully  planned  and  accurately  working 
scheme  of  supply  has  to  be  arranged  behind  the  fighting 
line,  the  closest  connexion  between  consumer  and  producer 
has  to  be  established,  and  the  caterer  of  bullets  is  every 
whit  as  indispensable  as  the  caterer  of  bread.  To  keep  the 
stream  of  plenty  flowing  without  check  through  the  various 
channels  it  is  necessary  that  officers  should  be  familiar  with 
their  size,  extent,  and  construction,  that  each  should  have 
ocular  demonstration  of  the  accidents  and  obstacles  that 
are  sure  to  intervene,  and  practical  experience  of  the  best 
means  of  obviating  or  overcoming  them.  The  commander 
Avho  directs  and  encourages  the  hot  fire  in  front  must  keep 
a  watchful  eye  on  the  ammunition  columns  behind,  like 
the  provident  housewife  who,  while  pressing  hospitality  on 
her  guests  in  the  dining-room,  does  not  leave  the  state  of 
the  larder  out  of  her  calculations.  It  is  as  regards  this 
most  important  side  of  artillery  tactics,  however,  that  we 
are  especially  ignorant.  The  truth  is  that  the  work  in- 
volved is  uncongenial,  and  that  the  scarcity  of  transport 
animals  brings  about  a  most  unpopular  use  of  teams  in- 
tended for  and  accustomed  to  the  more  exhilarating  duties 
of  drill  and  manoeuvre.  There  is  little  of  the  romance  of 
war  about  long  columns  of  slowly-moving  waggons,  and  the 
dry  details  of  packing  and  unpacking  are  scarcely  interest- 
ing to  men  itching  to  sec  what  is  going  on  "  at  the  front." 
To  turn  a  smart  battery  into  "  train  "  is  nothing  short  of 
sacrilege,  yet,  since  it  is  impossible  in  peace-time  to  keep 
up  all  the  transport  animals  required,  the  crime  must  be 
committed. 

The  energy  of  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  has  once  more  asserted 
itself  this  summer,  however,  and  at  Aldershot  a  more  realistic 
aspect  has  been  given  to  the  artillery  training  he  has  so 
effectually  taken  in  hand,  by  the  presence  of  an  ammunition 
column  with  all  the  requisite  waggons  behind  the  guns  on  the 
field.  A  beginning — and  that  an  excellent  one — has  been 
made  ;  but,  if  real  benefit  is  to  be  derived,  we  must  not  rest 
contented  with  an  opening  effort.  Even  with  our  humble 
and  unambitious  views  as  to  military  efficiency,  Ave  do  not 
consider  men  trained  completely  for  the  exigencies  of  war 
wdien  they  can  handle  a  battalion  of  infantry  or  regiment 
of  cavalry.  A  division  and  brigade  respectively  are  occa- 
sionally at  least  organized  for  the  instruction  of  those  who 
aspire  to  be  at  the  head  of  such  bodies  before  the  enemy. 
Similar  opportunities  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
our  no  less  ambitious  and  capable  artillerymen,  and  sub- 
sequently it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  they  should  try 
their  hands  at  the  targets,  controlling  and  directing  a  force 
such  as  they  will  be  called  upon  to  deal  with  should  Ave  ever 
have  to  oppose  a  foe  better  equipped  with  modern  destruc- 
tive agents  than  is  "  Fuzzy  wuzzy." 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

T1IE  railway  dividends  so  far  announced  are  surprisingly 
good,  considering  all  the  circumstances.  For  fully 
three  years  we  have  been  passing  through  a  great  crisis,  and 
for  over  a  dozen  years  there  has  been  severe  agricultural 
depression.  One  would  naturally  expect,  then,  a  very  con- 
siderable fiilling  off  in  railway  earnings  ;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  not  so.  The  railways  generally'  have  fairly  well 
held  their  own.  This  proves  in  a  very  striking  way  how 
much  more  important  the  homo  trade  is  than  the  foreign 
trade.    The  fact  is  worth  dwelling  upon  for  a  moment,  for 

we  uro  all  apt,  Id  exaggerate  the  importance  to  the  country 
of  our  trade  with  oilier  nations.    This  is  due  partly  to  the 


publication  every  month  by  the  Government  of  the  statistics 
of  imports  and  exports,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  are 
very  wealthy  and  very  active,  and  that  they  keep  themselves 
before  the  public  in  a  manner  which  impresses  the  popular 
imagination.  But,  in  real  truth,  the  best  customers  of  the 
English  people  are  the  English  people  themselves.  It  is 
only  a  very  small  fraction  either  of  the  capital  or  of  the- 
labour  of  the  country  that  is  employed  by  our  foreign 
customers.  Bear  ing  in  mind  the  crisis  and  the  agricultural 
depression,  this  is  well  brought  out  by  the  dividend  announce- 
ments so  far  made.  Out  of  fourteen  of  these  announcements, 
no  fewer  than  four  sIioav  an  increase  upon  the  dividends 
declared  twelve  months  ago.  The  North-Eastern,  in  fact, 
is  paying  4  3  per  cent,  for  the  first  half  of  the  current  year,, 
whereas  it  paid  only  3  per  cent,  for  the  first  half  of  last 
year,  an  increase  of  as  much  as  1 f  per  cent.  No  doubt  that 
is  largely  due  to  exceptional  circumstances.  In  the  first 
half  of  last  year  occurred  the  great  Durham  strike, 
paralyzing  for  nearly  three  months  the  industries  of  the 
districts  served  by  the  North-Eastern.  This  year  there- 
has  been  no  such  strike,  the  industries  referred  to  have  been, 
active,  and  the  railway  Company  in  consequence  has  largely 
recovered  its  position.  Leaving  the  North-Eastern,  how- 
ever, out  of  account,  we  find  that  the  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast  is  distributing  4^  per  cent,  against  only 
3|  per  cent,  in  the  first  half  of  last  year  ;  that  the  South- 
Eastern  is  paying  2\  percent,  against  if  per  cent.,  and 
that  the  London  and  South-Western  is  dividing  4-  per 
cent,  against  4^-  per  cent.  Thus,  these  three  important. 
Companies — the  South- Western,  the  Brighton,  and  the' 
South-Eastern  —  have  all  been  able  to  increase  their' 
dividends  by  as  much  as  \  per  cent,  in  spite  of  all  the  com-, 
plaints  we  hear  of  bad  times  and  trade  depression.  It  isv 
clear  that  the  South  of  England,  at  all  events,  has  not; 
suffered  so  much.  Passing  from  Southern  and  South-Eastern 
England,  Ave  find  that  the  Great  Northern  announces  a  divi-1 
dend  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  is  the  same  ■ 
as  twelve  months  ago;  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire* 
announces  3^  per  cent.,  also  the  same  as  last  year ;  the{ 
Great  Eastern  announces  -  per  cent.,  likewise  the  same  asi 
twelve  months  ago  ;  the  Metropolitan  announces  3}  per- 
cent.,  the  same  as  twelve  months  ago  ;  and  the  London  and' 
Tilbury  2^  per  cent.,  still  the  same  as  twelve  months  ago.., 
Thus  five  Companies  out  of  the  fourteen  are  able  to  distri- 
bute now  as  much  as  they  did  twelve  months  ago,  while,  as 
Ave  have  seen,  four  have  actually  increased  their  dividends. 
Thus  nine  Companies  out  of  the  fourteen  have  maintained 
their  rate  of  dividend,  or  increased  it.  The  Great  Northern 
is  one  of  the  main  lines  ;  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
serves  an  important  manufacturing  district ;  the  Great 
Eastern  ministers  to  an  agricultural  district  and  an  im- 
portant suburban  district.  Yet,  diverse  as  are  the  interests 
of  these  three  important  Companies,  they  have  all  been  able- 
to  maintain  the  rates  of  dividend  of  twelve  months  ago.  In 
other  words,  London,  Southern  and  South-Eastern  England, 
Eastern  and  North-Eastern  England,  all  give  no  evidence- 
of  decreased  prosperity,  if  Ave  are  to  take  the  earnings  of  the 
railways  as  a  test  of  the  Avell-being  of  the  people.  Coming 
now  to  the  last  group,  we  find  that  the  Great  "Western 
proposes  to  distribute  only  4  per  cent,  against  4!  per  cent, 
twelve  months  ago,  a  reduction  of  f  per  cent ;  the  Midland 
announces  a  dividend  of  4-  per  cent,  against  5^-  per  cent, 
twelve  months  ago,  a  decrease  of  \  per  cent. ;  and  that  the 
Metropolitan  District  pays  on  the  Preference  stock  only  2  f  per- 
cent, against  3^  per  cent.,  likewise  a  decrease  of  \  per  cent. 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  pays  on  its  Preference  stock 
2I.  8s.  per  cent,  against  3I.  8s.  percent,  twelve  months  ago  I 
North  Staffordshire  pays  4  per  cent,  against  4^  per  cent. ; 
and  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  distributes 
nothing,  whereas  it  distributed  £  per  cent,  twelve  months 
ago.  Here  Ave  have  six  lines,  one  of  which — the  Chatham 
and  Dover — has  decreased  its  dividend  by  1  per  cent. ;  one — - 
the  Great  Western — has  decreased  it  by  f  percent. ;  two — 
the  Midland  and  the  Metropolitan  District — have  decreased 
their  dividends  by -|  per  cent. ;  and  two  more — the  North 
Staffordshire  and  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Linolni 
shire — have  d<  creased  t  hem  by  £  per  cent.  We  may  say 
at  once  thai  the  London,  Chatham,  and  I  >ovcr,  though  it 
has  reduced  its  div  idend,  earned  as  much  in  tho  six  months 
as  in  the  corresponding  six  months  of  last  year.  It  was  in 
the  second  half  of  last  year  that  it  lost  ground,  and  conse- 
quently was  unable  to  carry  forward  to  the  first  half  of  I  his 
year  as  largo  a  balance  as  it  had  done  twelve  months 
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previously.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Midlands  have  suffered  more  than  either  London,  Southern 
and  South-Eastern  England  or  Eastern  and  North -Eastern 
England.  This  would  seem  to  be  due  mainly  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  coal  trade  and  to  the  cotton  strike  in 
the  spring.  It  is  admitted  by  all  parties  that  the  higher 
prices  of  coal  have  driven  buyers  from  the  district.  The 
dispute  now  going  on  is  a  result  that  throws  light  upon  the 
dividends  we  have  been  considering. 

The  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  on  Thursday 
raised  their  rate  of  discount  from  25  to  3  per  cent.,  in 
consequence  of  the  large  withdrawals  of  gold  for  New 
York.  During  the  week  ended  Wednesday  night  these 
withdrawals  amounted  to  about  a  million  and  three- 
quarters  sterling ;  but  as  somewhat  under  a  quarter  of  a 
million  was  sent  in,  the  net  withdrawals  amounted  to 
1,580,000?.  It  is  known  that  the  gold  withdrawals  will 
•continue,  and  it  was  therefore  wise  on  the  part  of  the 
Directors  to  take  precautions  at  once.  The  leading 
financial  houses  in  New  York  have  been  telegraphing  to 
.their  correspondents  in  London  urging  them  to  send  out 
:gold  at  a3iy  cost.  The  fall  in  wheat,  pork,  and  other  com- 
modities has  led  to  a  very  large  export  of  those  com- 
modities, and  the  sellers  are  in  many  cases  instructing  their 
agents  to  send  the  price  out  in  gold.  Lastly,  the  Asso- 
ciated Banks  in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  Phila- 
delphia are  issuing  certificates  to  enable  gold  to  be  sent 
to  them.  It  is  clear  therefore  that,  if  it  can  be  done,  very 
large  amounts  will  be  taken,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
Bank  of  England  may  have,  before  very  long,  to  put  up  its 
Tate  to  4  per  cent. 

Eor  four  weeks  in  succession  the  India  Council  has  been 
unable  to  sell  its  drafts.  On  Wednesday  it  offered  40  lakhs 
of  rupees.  Only  10  lakhs  were  applied  for,  and  the  price 
was  no  higher  than  is.  3|c?.  per  rupee.  Of  course  the 
Council  had  no  option  but  to  refuse  to  allot.  As,  however, 
the  exports  of  jute  will  begin  aboiit  the  end  of  this  month, 
it  is  probable  that  there  may  be  then  a  change.  Meanwhile 
the  price  of  silver  has  fluctuated  during  the  week  about 
2>2\d-  per  ounce.  There  is  a  very  good  demand  for  India. 
It  is  said  that  during  the  week  about  170,060?.  worth  has 
been  sent  out. 

There  has  been  a  complete  change  in  the  American 
market  this  week.  On  Monday,  and  still  more  on  Tuesday 
morning,  it  looked  as  if  prices  would  break  further.  But 
about  noon  on  Tuesday  buying  on  a  large  scale  began,  chiefly 
for  great  Continental  operators.  Then  it  became  known 
that  immense  sums  in  gold  were  to  be  sent  out,  and  as 
Congress  is  to  meet  on  Monday,  a  sudden  change  of  feeling 
took  place.  Speculators  were  encouraged  to  buy  once 
more,  while  those  who  had  sold  speculatively  hurried  to  buy 
<back,  fearing  that  if  they  did  not  do  so  they  might  be 
cornered.  For  two  or  three  days  there  followed  a  very 
■considerable  rise.  All  the  same,  there  is  no  real  change  in 
the  state  of  affairs  in  the  United  States.  The  banks  in  all 
the  great  cities  have  their  resources  completely  locked  up, 
and  they  are  negotiating  now  with  the  savings  banks  for 
the  purchase  of  United  States  Government  bonds,  which 
would  enable  them  to  issue  a  large  amount  of  notes.  The 
savings  banks  are  in  as  bad  a  condition.  There  has  been  a 
run  everywhere,  even  in  New  York.  The  New  York  banks 
insist  upon  sixty  days'  notice  being  given  for  the  with- 
drawal of  large  sums,  which  plainly  means  that  they  have 
not  the  means  to  repay  their  depositors.  In  Chicago  there 
has  been  a  panic  in  the  pork  market,  with  serious  failures. 
All  over  the  West  works  are  being  closed,  and  workpeople 
thrown  out  of  employment ;  in  short,  there  is  the  deepest 
distrust  and  hoarding  of  money.  As  long  as  this  con- 
tinues mere  buying  by  European  operators  will  have 
no  lasting  effect  .  It  may  check  the  fall  for  a  while,  but  the 
fall  will  begin  again,  unless  confidence  revives  in  the  United 
■States.  At  the  meeting  of  Congress  something  may  be 
proposed  which  may  revive  confidence.  The  deposits  that 
have  been  withdrawn  from  the  banks  may  be  returned,  and 
a  complete  change  may  thus  take  place.  But  as  long  as 
the  publie  have  no  confidence  in  the  banks,  and  go  on  with- 
drawing their  deposits,  there  can  be  no  real  improvement. 
Upon  the  Continent,  markets  have  been  fairly  steady, 
though  the  best  informed  fear  that  a  fall  is  imminent.  The 
■German  and  Russian  Governments  are  engaging  in  a  war  of 
tariffs,  which  must  be  prejudicial  to  business.  In  Spain  a 
•crisis  is  expected  every  week;  the  drought  has  so  much 
injured  the  crops  throughout  Europe,  that  there  must  be 
very  large  imports  of  grain,  consequently  gold  will  have  to 


be  shipped  abroad  in  large  amounts,  and  a  dear  money 
market  is  everywhere  expected.  As  yet,  therefore,  there 
is  no  real  improvement,  although  there  is  less  apprehension 
than  there  was  last  week. 


The  rise  in  American  securities  during  the  week  has  been 
very  remarkable.  Atchison  shares,  for  example,  closed  on 
Thursday  at  1 5  J,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thurs- 
day of  if;  Denver  Preferred  closed  at  31,  a  rise  of  3| ; 
Erie  Ordinary  shares  closed  at  xzfa,  a  rise  of  2§ ;  Erie  Pre- 
ference closed  at  25^,  a  rise  of  5  ;  and  Erie  Second  Mortgage 
bonds  closed  at  67^,  a  rise  of  as  much  as  9.  Passing  from 
the  purely  speculative  to  the  doubtful  dividend-paying,  we 
find  that  Milwaukee  shares  closed  on  Thursday  at  55 1,  a 
rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  4I ;  and 
Louisville  and  Nashville  closed  at  56^,  a  rise  of  4§. 
Coming  next  to  the  better  class,  we  find  Illinois  shares 
closed  at  95^,  a  rise  of  3^  ;  Lake  Shore  closed  at 
118,  a  rise  of  4;  and  New  York  Central  closed  at 
103)7,  a  rise  of  4k.  Even  silver  securities  shared  in  the 
advance.  Thus,  Mexican  Government  Sixes  closed  at  6o£, 
a  rise  of  4  ;  Mexican  Bailway  First  Preference  shares  closed 
at  61,  a  rise  of  5^;  and  Mexican  Central  Fours  closed  at 
4877,  a  rise  of  2.  In  the  International  market  French 
Rentes  closed  at  97^,  a  rise  of  1  ;  Greeks  of  '81  closed  at 
38,  a  rise  of  2  ;  and  Spanish  closed  at  63^,  a  rise  of  i£. 
But  Argentines  are  lower.  The  Fives  of  1886  closed  at  59J, 
a  fall  of  1^  ;  and  the  Funding  Loan  closed  at  6o|,  also  a 
fall  of  i^y.  The  only  movement  of  much  importance  in  the 
Home  Railway  market  is  a  fall  of  3  in  Great  Western 
Ordinary  stock,  which  closed  on  Thursday  at  156}, 
the  dividend  being  considered  unsatisfactory.  London 
and  North-Western  closed  at  i68|,  a  fall  of  ^.  Australian 
Government  Bonds  have  all  advanced.  New  South  Wales 
Three  and  a  Half  per  Cents  closed  on  Thursday  at  94??,  a 
rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  2 \  ;  Victoria 
Three  and  a  Half  per  Cents  closed  at  89  J,  a  rise  of  3^ ;  and 
Queensland  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cents  closed  at  87  J,  a 
rise  of  3^.  Australian  bank  shares  have  also  improved. 
Those  of  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  closed  at  43,  a  rise 
of  1  ;  those  of  the  Bank  of  Australasia  closed  at  65^,  a  rise 
of  5^,  and  those  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Australia  closed  at 
45 J,,  also  a  rise  of  5 \. 


SCROPIANA. 

OCROPE  was  the  first  of  the  great  sporting  writers  who 
k3  received  well-deserved  commendation  from  the  Quarterly 
and  the  Edinhurgh,  as  well  as  from  Maga.  Readers  of 
Lockhart's  Life  will  remember  that  he  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  doubtless  liked  him  none 
the  less  that  he  was  the  lineal  representative  of  those 
famous  marchers,  the  Lords  Scrope  of  Bolton.  On  one 
occasion,  indeed,  he  came  to  a  quiet  dinner  in  Castle  Street, 
when  Scott  was  in  the  thick  of  his  financial  troubles,  and 
less  hospitably  inclined  than  usual.  But  Lady  Scott  was  so 
grateful  for  a  profusion  of  venison  and  game  that  she  could 
not  resist  inviting  the  generous  donor.  Scrope  was  equally 
distinguished  as  a  deerstalker  and  a  salmon-fisher,  to  say 
nothing  of  less  pretentious  performances  with  the  shot-gun. 
He  was  an  accomplished  scholar  besides,  a  master  of  Italian 
literature,  and  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  amateur  artists. 
What  is  more  to  our  purpose,  he  handled  the  pen  as  effec- 
tively as  the  brush,  the  rod,  or  the  rifle.  The  spirited 
drawings  of  the  Highland  scenery  in  his  volume  are  by 
himself,  though  the  deer,  the  dogs,  and  the  hillmen  in  the 
foregrounds  were  filled  in  by  his  friend  Edwin  Landseer. 
We  are  bound  to  admit  that,  with  all  the  charm  of  his  easy 
style,  there  is  still  something  of  the  formality  of  the  gentleman 
of  the  older  school,  just  as  to  modern  notions  there  is  a 
certain  priggishness  in  a  costume  which  preferred  tight 
checked  trousers  to  kilt  or  knickerbockers,  and  shoes  and 
"  spats  "  to  hob-nailed  shooting  boots.  But  in  every  page 
you  see  that  Scrope  wras  a  thorough  sportsman  ;  and  his 
reminiscences  of  sporting  episodes  are  as  dramatic  as  his 
reminiscences  of  the  mountain  scenery  are  picturesque. 
Christopher  North,  in  casual  notices  in  the  "  Noctes,"  does 
him  very  ample  justice  ;  thei'e  were  strong  ties  of  a  com- 
mon sympathy  between  them,  and  the  stalwart  Professor 
acknowledged  a  master  in  the  mysteries  j)ertaming  to  flood 
and  fell.    Had  it  not  been  for  a  single  passage  about  wood- 
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cock  shooting  at  Holkham,  wo  should  say  that  neither  of 
the  articles  in  the  rival  Quarterlies  had  been  written  by  a 
sportsman.  They  smell  of  the  lamp  and  the  study,  though 
they  praise  and  they  quote  largely  ;  but  they  neither  illus- 
trate, amplify,  nor  embellish.  All  the  more  on  that  account 
do  they  prove  that  Scrope  had  at  once  made  his  mark  as  a 
writer,  and  entitled  himself  to  the  highest  rank  among 
sporting  classics. 

He  was  fortunate  in  being  a  favoured  intimate  of  the 
Duke  of  Athole  of  the  day.  He  had  the  free  range  of  a 
forest  which  was  unrivalled  in  extent,  except,  perhaps,  by 
the  original  and  united  Applecross ;  and  the  Duke  con- 
stituted him  his  honorary  head -keeper,  and  delegated 
to  him  the  direction  of  all  sylvan  proceedings — though 
the  word  "  sylvan,"  by  the  way,  is  a  misnomer,  for 
the  trees  in  a  deer  forest  are  conspicuous  by  their  ab- 
sence. Scrope  tells  us  that  before  the  '45  the  deer- 
grounds  of  the  House  of  Gordon  stretched  for  a  distance  of 
seventy  miles  from  Ben  Avon,  in  Banffshire,  to  Ben  Nevis. 
The  forest  of  Athole  was  less  extensive,  nevertheless  it 
measured  forty  miles  by  eighteen,  and  was  undisturbed 
either  by  sheep  or  black  cattle.  With  its  mountain,  moor, 
and  bog :  with  its  sweet  pastures,  its  deep  and  dark  ravines, 
its  sheltered  yet  sunny  corries,  there  is  no  finer  feeding 
land  in  all  Scotland,  as  there  are  few  forests  to  the  south  of 
West  Ross  and  Sutherland  that  cut  out  more  severe  work 
for  the  stalker.  In  Scrope's  time  it  was  believed  to  contain 
from  6,000  to  7,000  deer.  It  is  true  that  the  best  harts 
were  scarcely  so  heavy  or  so  magnificently  horned 
as  the  "royals"  that  would  sometimes  stray  in  from  the 
adjacent  Braemar  or  Gaick.  That  he  explains  by  the 
unbounded  hospitality  of  Blair  Castle.  Lying  on  the  great 
highroad  to  the  North,  the  Duke  welcomed  all  strangers 
who  came  with  introductions,  and  prided  himself  on  show- 
ing them  sport.  Consequently  the  harts  carrying  the  best 
heads  were  always  marked  down  for  slaughter,  and  the  deer 
were  being  continually  gathered  in  and  driven  towards 
lines  of  rifles  scientifically  posted.  And,  moreover,  as  dogs 
were  being  regularly  used,  and  it  was  the  fashion  always 
to  bay  the  wounded  harts,  we  are  only  surprised  that 
the  sorely  persecuted  animals  did  not  seek  sanctuary  in 
more  peaceful  retreats.  But  the  manner  in  which  the 
sport  was  worked  makes  Scrope's  book  all  the  more 
delightful.  Now  he  invites  us  to  accompany  him  on  a 
quiet  stalk  ;  now  he  is  scientifically  manoeuvring  to  cut  off 
the  startled  deer  at  their  favourite  passes ;  and,  again,  he 
is  organizing  one  of  those  grand  parades  which  passed  a 
few  thousands  of  animals  in  stately  review  before  the 
Castle  party. 

Lying  out  in  the  hills,  passing  days,  or  rather  nights,  in 
the  lonely  forest  lodges,  the  artist  and  lover  of  nature  grew 
familiar  with  the  habits  of  the  deer.  The  great  harts  are 
fierce  enough  in  the  rutting  season,  and  jealously  guard  the 
seraglios  they  monopolize  against  all  comers.  Then,  of 
course,  the  flesh  is  unfit  for  food,  and  the  rifle  may  be  left 
at  home.  "  The  harts  are  heard  roaring  all  over  the  forest, 
and  are  engaged  in  savage  conflicts  which  sometimes  ter- 
minate fatally."  A  bellow  out  of  the  mist  is  a  challenge 
which  is  promptly  answered  before  the  echoes  have  died 
away  in  the  distant  hills,  and  then  the  champions,  rushing 
forward  in  the  wild  joy  of  the  combat,  for  once  forget  their 
dread  of  man.  Even  in  the  stalking  season  there  was  many 
an  exciting  scene,  when  the  wounded  stag  was  being  bayed 
by  the  hounds.  In  narrow  forests  dogs  must  be  used 
charily,  if  used  at  all.  We  remember  that  Horatio  Ross, 
"the  old  deer-stalker" — to  be  sure, his  aim  was  very  deadly 
— latterly  never  owned  a  dog  of  any  kind.  In  Athole, 
they  seem  to  have  been  slipped  on  all  occasions;  and, 
in  fact,  cold  or  unwounded  harts  are  not  unfrequently 
coursed.  The  hunted  animal  sought  refuge  in  the 
streams  and  ravines,  instinctively  choosing  the  almost 
impregnable  positions  which  are  most  perilous  to  the 
hounds.  There  is  a  picture  of  a  deer  bayed  in  the  Tarfl'; 
he  stood  on  a  shelving  and  slippery  slab  on  the  very  brink 
of  a  precipice,  while  behind  the  dogs  he  menaced,  the  Tarfl' 
plunged  down  in  a  cataract.  Possibly  nothing  could  have 
saved  them  from  certain  death  but  the  stag's  consciousness 
of  his  own  precarious  footing.  There  are  some  thrilling 
htories  of  personal  encounters,  when  no  dogs  were  forth- 
coming, and  when  the  sportsman,  hunting-knife  in  teeth, 
and  taking  to  the  water,  himself  broke  the  bay,  and  dashed 
in  upon  the  quarry.  The  hero  of  more  than  one  of  the 
maddest,  of  these  exploits  was  the  Chief  of  Glengarry,  who 
gave  Maida  to  Sir  Walter;  and,  by  the  way,  Scrope  tells  us 


that  Mr.  Skene  of  Rubislaw,  who  was  Scott's  trusted  con- 
fidant in  the  first  shocks  of  the  commercial  crash,  was  the 
prototype   of  Hector   Maclntyre's   encounter   with  the 
phoca,  which  came  off  on  the  beach  below  the  Castle  of 
Dunottar. 

The  descriptions  of  the  savage  scenery  are  dashed  off  with 
all  the  sympathetic  vigour  of  a  Salvator  Rosa.    Take  one, 
for  example,  where  Scrope  speaks  of  the  famous  Tilt  coming 
quietly  down  in  a  shrunken  stream,  between  banked  shrub- 
beries of  the  mountain-ash,  with  its  scarlet  berries  and  the 
silvery  stems  of  the  feathering  birches.    Even  the  grim, 
mountains  overhanging  the  passes  have  smoothed  their 
wrinkled  brows.  We  may  remark,  by-the-bye,  that  even  the' 
shrunken  Tilt,  with  its  wonderfully  limpid  water,  is  dan- 
gerously deceptive,  and  when  we  least  expected  it  we  have 
been  nearly  swept  off  our  legs,  as  if  the  ankles  had  been 
seized  by  some  frolicsome  water  kelpie.    "  After  a  storm 
the  river  speaks  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  and  quells  every 
noise  around  it ;  but  when  the  winds  are  hushed,  and  the1 
weather  gleam  streaks  the  sky  from  afar,  and  the  rain-drops 
glitter  in  the  sunshine,  some  sylvan  sounds  may  be  heard 
in  the  solitary  croak  of  the  raven's  voice  as  he  sits  boding 
on  the  craigs,  the  distant  bellow  of  the  hart,  or  the  scream 
of  the  eagle."    What  a  suggestive  study  that  is  of  the 
Highlands  in  their  sterner  aspects  !    But,  again,  we  have  a. 
description  of  a  thunderstorm  in  Glen  Tilt,  almost  as  epical 
in  its  nervous  prose  as  Lord  Byron's  famous  poetry  where 
Jura  is  answering  the  joyous  Alps.    "  The  clouds  were  ad- 
vancing in  dark  columns,  with  their  hard  masses  rent,  as  it  ] 
were,  from  top  to  bottom ;  the  thunder  travelled  sullenlyamong 
the  distant  mountains ;  darker  and  darker  grew  the  huge 
form  of  Ben-y-Gloe."    "  I  am  thinking,"  said  one  of  the  j1 
foresters,  "  we  shall  have  a  blad  of  weet."    The  war  of  the 
elements  burst  forth  in  its  fury.    "  No  interval  between  the  1 
fire  and  the  crash  ;  but  both  instantaneous  like  the  volley-  i 
ing  of  heavy  ordnance  " — then  a  vivid  flash — and  the  group  5 
was  scattered  as  if  a  shell  had  burst  in  the  midst  of  them.  ' 
Each  man  was  temporarily  paralysed  or  stunned,  and  it  ' 
was  said  to  have  been  the  worst  storm  in  mortal  memory. 

We  spoke  of  Salvator  Rosa,  and  Salvator  might  have  « 
sketched  in  those  foresters  and  the  poacher  in  the  fore-  J 
grounds.  There  were  poachers  who  went  professionally  in.  \ 
gangs  ;  and  poachers  who  would  follow  the  solitary  sport,  ) 
for  which  they  had  a  passion  and  instincts  not  to  be  eradi- 
cated. There  is  a  capital  story  of  one  man,  caught  red- 
handed,  when  lying  out  on  the  skirts  of  a  forest  drive,  on 
the  chance  of  striking  some  straggling  deer.  Rather 
than  go  to  gaol  at  Perth,  he  consented  to  stand 
a  shot  from  the  Duke's  rifle — which  was  only  capped,  but 
not  charged.  Then  he  handsomely  recognized  his  Grace's 
handsome  behaviour,  and  consented  to  grant  "  the  favour" 
asked,  and  in  the  future  to  avoid  trespassing  on  the  Braes 
of  Athole.  Naturally  these  men,  bred  in  the  mountains, 
nursed  among  the  mists,  and  impressed  by  the  gloom  and 
solitude  of  their  sublime  surroundings,  when  belated  or 
seeking  shelter  in  lonely  bothies,  were  much  given  to  super- 
stition. In  the  daylight  they  might  pretend  to  sneer  or 
smile  ;  but  in  the  murk  of  the  gloaming,  or  by  the  dim  light 
of  the  flickering  peat  fire,  it  was  a  very  different  thing  ;  and 
the  strength  of  their  credulity  seems  to  have  been  almost  in- 
fectious. They  or  their  fathers  had  seen  strange  visions  in 
the  wilds ;  they  had  been  hospitably  entertained  by  weird 
women  of  wasted  form  and  bloodless  complexion,  who  never- 
theless consulted  the  Highland  tastes  of  the  wanderers, 
and  made  generous  provision  of  venison  and  whisky. 
There  were  darksome  glens  which  were  notoriously  uncanny, 
and  there  is  one  well-authenticated  tale  of  a  veritable  High- 
land vampire  which  cannot  possibly  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained unless  we  frankly  admit  the  supernatural. 


OUR  DUTY  TOWARDS  OUR  VERMIN. 

riHIE  ethics  of  our  relations  towards  the  lower  animals- 
-L  are  full  of  the  interest  belonging  to  problems  which 
are  insoluble.  It  is  an  immortal  interest..  The  merciful 
man  is  merciful  to  his  beast;  but  there  are  some  beasts  to- 
which,  in  showing  mercy,  man  shows  himself  a.  fool.  The 
man  who  catches  an  unnecessary  rabbit  in  a  spring-trap  in 
England  is  rightly  termed  a  "  brute";  yet  ,  as  a  recent  writer 
tells  1  is,  the  man  who  brought  a  rabbit  into  certain  parts  of 
Australia  w  ould  lie  lynched  no  less  certainly  than  t  he  rabbil . 
For  the  rabbit  himself  no  fate  is  too  bad.    Just  at  present. 
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we,  in  England,  or,  more  particularly,  in  Scotland,  are  face 
to  face  with  the  problem  under  the  form  of  "  voles."  One 
does  not  suggest  that  the  problem  is  the  more  easy  to  answer 
if  we  treat  voles  as  the  unit.  In  Cornwall,  where  the  princi- 
pal industry  is  pilchard-fishing,  an  old  fishwife  was  asked  the 
venerable  puzzle,  "  If  a  herring  and  a  half  cost  three  half- 
pence, how  much  will  twelve  herrings  cost  ? "  "  Herrings  ! 
herrings !  "  she  replied  thoughtfully,  "  I  can't  hardly  tell'ee. 
If  it  'ad  been  pilchards  I  could  have  told  'ee  in  a  minute." 

It  is  not  in  this  spirit  that  we  suggest  that  the  problem, 
for  us,  takes  rather  the  shape  of  voles;  but  it  just  so 
happens  that  the  vole,  as  a  plaguesome  vermin,  is  at  our 
doors,  while  the  rabbit,  except  in  rare  localities,  is  an  abso- 
lute pest  only  across  the  seas.  As  a  colonist,  however, 
there  seems  to  be  no  measure  to  its  atrocities.  "  In 
Australia,"  says  the  writer  of  the  article  (in  the  Spectator) 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  "  the  rabbit  has 
learned  a  new  accomplishment.  In  California  it  has  for- 
gotten an  old  one.  The  Australian  rabbit  has  developed 
long  claws,  and  climbs  the  scrub  with  ease,  in  order  to  eat 
the  leaves  when  grass  is  scarce.  In  California  it  has  for- 
gotten how  to  burrow,  and  recently  a  rising  en  masse  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  rabbit-infested  district  succeeded  in  driving 
the  creatures  by  thousands  into  an  enclosure  where  they 
were  destroyed  without  a  chance  of  escape." 

Now  this  is  but  one  instance  out  of  many  of  the  injustice 
which  sometimes  arises  from  mistaken  identity.  What  the 
rabbit  can  or  can  not  do  in  the  Antipodes,  one  would 
probably  have  to  go  there  to  find  out.  By  all  accounts,  he 
is  capable  of  any  enormity — even  of  going  up  a  tree,  as 
institutions  much  more  highly  honoured  in  Australia  than 
he  have  lately  done.  But  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  our  "  bunny,"  having  travelled  to  California,  "  cannot 
dig."  Were  it  true,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose,  even  so, 
that  he  would  be  "  destroyed  by  thousands  "  ;  for  there  are 
not  many  thousands  of  him  in  California  to  destroy.  It  is 
true  enough  that  the  so-called  "  rabbit "  which,  with  the 
gopher,  is  the  chief  pest  of  the  Californian  farmer,  does  not 
burrow ;  but  he  is  really  much  more  of  a  hare  than  a  rabbit, 
and  is  distinctively  known  as  a  "  Jack-rabbit."  But  there 
is  also  in  California  "  Little  Johnny  Cotton-tail,"  as  the 
Californian  children  call  him,  and  he  lives  in  holes  of  his 
own  digging,  and  is  exactly  the  same  animal  as  the  English 
"  bunny."  He  is  quite  conservative  in  his  habits,  does  not 
venture  far  from  his  burrow,  does  not  climb  trees  nor  do 
any  of  those  "  tall  "  things,  never  gets  driven  into  enclo- 
sures and  destroyed  by  thousands — does  not  even  breed 
with  Antipodean  rapidity,  though  that  perhaps  is  by  reason 
of  the  salutary  competition  of  the  Jack-rabbit.  It  is  all 
the  more  imperative  that  justice  should  be  done  to  "  Little 
Johnny  Cotton-tail  "  in  California,  because  it  is  so  utterly 
impossible  to  temper  justice  with  any  sort  of  mercy  to  him 
in  Australia. 

The  ethical  question — the  question  of  our  right  to  destroy 
an  animal  that  is  noxious,  and  of  the  restrictions  on  that 
right — is  very  differently  answered.  From  the  Buddhist, 
who  eats  nothing  that  has  had  life,  and  denies  our  right  to 
the  use  of  Keating's  Insect  Powder — from  him  to  the  Boer, 
who  goes  out  light-heartedly  Bushman-shooting,  and  doubt- 
ing not  of  the  morality  of  the  sport,  there  is  a  wide  interval. 
Somewhere  or  other  along  this  interval  most  of  us  take  our 
stand.  The  ordinary  sane  man  recognizes  that,  though 
mercy  to  animals  is  a  duty,  in  the  abstract,  it  ceases  to  be 
a  duty  when  it  comes  into  opposition  with  the  more  primary 
duty  which  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  our  fellow-men.  It  is 
a  matter  of  compromise,  then,  between  conflicting  duties, 
and  teaches  us  one  more  page  in  the  great  lesson  that  in  an 
imperfect  world  we  are  apt  to  become  unpractical  in  pro- 
portion as  we  are  logical.  It  is  very  much  a  question  of 
numbers.  We  recognize  that  the  wanton  destruction  of 
rabbits,  leaving  the  corpses  to  rot  on  the  ground,  would  be 
a  sin  in  England  ;  yet  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  in 
Australia  a  like  practice  is  a  necessity  and  a  duty.  Never- 
theless, our  consciences  know  a  scruple.  Though  fully 
aware  that  such  pests  as  rabbits  in  Australia  and  voles  on 
the  Borderland  must  be  destroyed,  a  further  ethical  question 
occurs  to  us  about  the  means  for  their  destruction.  Con- 
tinental chemists  have  suggested  that  we  should  introduce 
into  their  legions  a  fell  disease ;  even  now  a  proposal  is 
before  us  that  we  shall  inoculate  the  vole  with  tubercular 
pneumonia,  or  something  with  an  equally  unpleasant  name. 
Possibly  we  may  be  driven  to  some  such  last  expedient ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  our  consciences  revolt  against  it 
as  an  underhand  method  of  war.    It  is  unsportsmanlike, 


unEnglish  ;  it  does  not  seem  to  give  the  vole  a  fair  chance. 
Singularly  enough,  it  appears  less  wicked  in  the  case  of  so 
very  small  an  animal ;  but  that  is  a  view  which  we  can 
neither  j  ustify  to  ourselves  nor  expect  to  be  shared  by  the 
vole.  Its  wisdom  even  is  not  beyond  question.  Is  it 
quite  certain  that  the  vole  will  be  kind  enough  to  keep  the 
disease  to  himself;  and,  if  not,  where  is  it  sure  to  stop  1 

The  result  of  all  the  inquiries  of  all  Commissions  into 
such  questions  as  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  voles  goes  to 
warn  us  of  the  danger  of  interfering  with  nature's  arrange- 
ments for  the  regulation  of  supply  and  demand.  We 
wanted  grouse,  so  we  killed  hawks  and  weasels,  and  we 
have — voles.  We  have  been  a  little  too  general,  moreover, 
in  our  condemnation  of  the  predatory  birds.  We  have  in- 
cluded in  the  universal  ban  the  allied  genus  of  owls ;  we 
have  nailed  to  the  doors  of  our  keepers'  cottages  the  harm- 
less necessary  kestrel,  while  the  vole  laughed  in  his  sleeve. 
The  kestrel's  fate  is  yet  another  instance  of  mistaken 
identity.  He  is  a  hawk,  therefore  kill  him,  was  the  maxim — 
a  maxim  which  confounded  him,  to  our  own  confusion,  with' 
those  wicked  cousins  of  his,  the  sparrow-hawks.  A  few 
years  ago,  if  a  man  talked  to  us  of  voles  we  did  not  know 
what  he  meant,  or  if  we  did  we  thought  him  a  pedant  and 
a  prig.  Why  could  he  not  call  a  mouse  a  mouse,  or  if  he 
wanted  to  be  especially  learned,  a  shrew  mouse  at  most  1 
Now  we  see,  from  the  strictures  passed  on  our  "  bunny  "  in 
California,  and  from  the  undeserved  fate,  with  its  swift 
Nemesis,  of  the  kestrel,  that  there  may  be  some  use  in  these 
fine  distinctions.  The  confusion  reminds  one  of  the  story  told 
by  a  famous  naturalist  about  a  venerable  housekeeper  whom 
he  caught  engaged  in  destroying  a  large  yellow-underwing 
moth  "  because  moths  eat  clothes."  If  her  theory  had  been 
correct,  a  frock-coat  would  have  been  little  more  than  a 
light  luncheon  for  such  a  monster.  After  all,  it  is  perhaps 
better  to  err  on  the  side  of  over-accuracy — better,  at  all 
events,  for  the  vermin. 

This  is,  perhaps,  our  first  duty  towards  our  vermin,  to  be 
sure  that  they  are  vermin — that  is  to  say,  noxious — before 
declaring  war  on  them.  We  should  remember,  too,  that  in 
the  past  our  errors  have  rather  been  on  the  side  of  their  too 
liberal  destruction.  Usually  nature  regulates  them  for  us 
better  than  we  can  regulate  them  for  ourselves,  and  when 
we  once  begin  interfering  with  her,  it  is  hard  to  see  where 
we  shall  be  able  to  stop.  For  the  rest,  we  may  perhaps  trust 
to  that  curiously  constituted  and  serviceable  organ,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  conscience,  to  correct  us  in  the  abuses  into 
which  too  much  logic  is  apt  to  tempt  us  ;  for  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  conscience  is  tenderer 
towards  the  lower  animals  than  its  equivalent  in  any  other 
race.  Yet  it  is  not  always  logic  that  misleads  "  these 
others."  In  Mexico  City  they  once  started  a  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  to  put  the  infant 
Society  in  good  funds  they  inaugurated  it  with  a  bull- 
fight. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  INDIAN  MUTINY.* 

IT  is  improbable  that  any  one  will  find  fault  with  the  appear- 
ance of  an  official  selection  from  the  Indian  State  Papers 
concerning  the  Mutiny  as  premature,  and  it  may  be  more  likely 
to  meet  with  criticism  as  unnecessarily  and  unduly  postponed. 
Into  that  question,  however,  it  would  be  quite  superfluous  to 
enter  here,  and  we  may  be  well  satisfied  that  we  have  got  it  at 
last,  edited  by  one  who  has  proved  his  fitness  for  the  task  as  Mr. 
Forrest  has  in  his  already  issued  volumes  on  Warren  Hastings. 
It  is  equally  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  differences  in  difficulty 
between  that  task  and  this,  these  being  matters  which  will  speak 
of  themselves  sufficiently  to  the  wise,  and  which,  perhaps,  can 
never  be  made  to  speak  intelligibly  to  the  unwise.  Let  us  rather 
turn  at  once  to  the  fresh,  and  for  the  first  time  official,  telling  of 
a  story  at  once  deplorable  and  delightful — deplorable  not  merely 
because  of  the  frightful  incidents  it  contains,  but  because  of  the 
strange  lack  of  forethought  and  wisdom  which  brought  it  about ; 
delightful  because  of  the  magnificent  manner  in  which  errors 
were  retrieved  by  such  displays,  individual  and  collective,  of  all 
the  qualities  of  a  governing  race  as  have,  perhaps,  never  been 
crowded  into  a  few  months  in  the  history  of  any  country  in  the 

*  The  Indian  Mutiny,  1857-58  :  Selections  from  State  Papers  preserved 
in  the  Military  Department.  Edited  by  Georjre  W.  Forrest,  Director  of 
Records  of  the  Government  of  India.  Vol.1. — Delhi.  Calcutta:  Military- 
Department  Press.  1893. 
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world  save  England.  It  is  surely  not  fanciful  to  see  an  omen  in 
the  very  first  incident  of  the  outbreak,  when  blood  was  shed  at 
Barrackpore,  and  General  Hearsey  himself  rode  to  arrest  the 
mutineer  Mungul  Pandy,  of  the  34th,  who  had  already  severely 
wounded  Lieutenant  Baugh  and  Sergeant-Major  Hewson.  An 
officer  shouted  to  the  General,  "  His  musket  is  loaded  !  "  Quoth 
the  General,  "  Damn  his  musket !  "  and  rode  on.  In  this  one  in- 
cident we  have  Ilias  in  nuce.  Had  there  not  been  the  grossest 
mismanagement,  that  great  force,  of  which  Mungul  Bandy  was 
the  first  criminal,  the  first  victim,  and  the  very  incarnation, 
would  never  have  "  loaded  its  musket " ;  and  had  English  officers 
and  soldiers  stopped  to  think  of  danger,  had  they  not  unanimously 
"  damned  the  musket "  and  gone  for  the  man,  it  is  at  least  pos- 
sible that  at  this  moment,  if  England  were  a  ruling  Bower  at  all, 
she  would  not  be  ruling  in  India. 

Mr.  Forrest  has  divided  his  enormous  subject  into  three  parts. 
In  the  first  and  present  instalment  he  gives  an  account  of  the  pre- 
liminary outbreaks  at  Berhampore  and  Barrackpore,  of  the  more 
serious,  and  still  more  mismanaged,  mutiny  some  months  later  at 
Meerut,  with  its  first  instalment  of  massacre,  and  of  the  whole 
history  of  the  siege  and  capture  of  Delhi.  In  the  second  he  will 
give  the  story  of  Lucknow  and  Cawnpore,  and  in  the  third  that 
of  Sir  Hugh  Rose's  almost  unique  campaign,  with  those  of 
General  Whitlock  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  and  an  omnium 
gatherum  of  minor  matters.  It  should  be  said  that,  besides 
giving  the  actual  papers,  he  has  carefully  prefixed  an  introduc- 
tion summarizing  the  whole  contents  of  the  volume  in  a  con- 
nected narrative  of  admirable  execution.  In  this  he  has  brought 
to  bear  upon  his  text  the  histories  and  narratives  already  pub- 
lished, and  the  results  of  personal  examination  on  the  spot  and 
oral  communications  from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  from 
the  late  Commander-in-Chief  downwards.  It  may  be  that  some 
lazy  people  will  read  no  further  than  this  narrative,  which,  at 
very  little  expense  or  trouble  to  them,  will  give  them  a  more 
exact  and  clearer  conspectus  of  the  matter  than  any  account 
known  to  us.  But  from  actual  experience  we  can  assure  the 
more  laborious  reader  who  is  not  satisfied  without  the  text  itself 
that  the  advantage  in  reading  it  which  he  will  receive  from 
previously  reading  the  introduction  will  pay  him  many  times 
over  for  the  time  he  may  spend.  Not  only  has  Mr.  Forrest,  while 
indulging  in  no  padding  and  no  fireworks,  clothed  the  skeleton 
of  his  abstract  with  the  flesh  and  blood  of  a  "  live "  and  in- 
terested as  well  as  interesting  story,  but  he  has  managed  at 
the  same  time  to  articulate  and  display  that  skeleton  so  clearly 
that  the  reader  has  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  connexion  of 
all  the  proceedings  recounted  later  under  the  legal  and  pro- 
fessional verbiage  of  courts-martial  and  despatches.  The  contents 
of  the  volume — introduction,  text,  and  appendices — fall  naturally 
into  two  sharply  separated  parts.  There  is  the  period  of  incuba- 
tion of  the  Mutiny  till  it  was  fully  hatched  in  blood  and  fire  at 
Meerut,  and  there  is  the  Siege  of  Delhi. 

As  for  the  first,  we  fear  that  the  feeling  of  every  one  will  be  (as 
they  read  the  dry,  passionless  pages  of  evidence  and  despatches, 
even  more  than  as  they  have  read  more  or  less  literary  and  un- 
official presentments  of  the  matter)  that  never  in  all  the  world 
were  disaster  and  ruin  invited  with  such  extraordinary  non- 
chalance. There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  machina- 
tions or  delusions,  the  exact  origin  and  authorship  of  which  are 
■even  yet  imperfectly  known,  had  been  going  on  for  years  before 
the  outbreak.  They  were  certainly  known  for  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  a  year  before  the  Third  Light  Cavalry  broke  out  at 
Meerut ;  and  months  had  passed  between  that  outbreak  and  the 
first  milder  mutiny  or  least  murmurings  at  Dum-Dum.  Yet 
nobody  seems  to  have  taken  any  general  precautions  or  made  any 
general  investigations,  and  both  in  the  inquiry  into  the  greased 
cartridge  matter  and  in  the  punishments  inflicted  on  the  earlier 
mutineers,  the  most  absurd  slackness  and  lenity  were  shown. 

We  are  bound  to  say  that,  from  the  evidence  of  Lieutenant 
Currie,  given  on  p.  Ixvii.  of  the  Appendix  here,  and  not, 
we  think,  previously  published,  it  is  pretty  clear  to  us 
that  the  Sepoys  had  just  cause  for  suspecting  the  cartridges; 
and  even  if  they  had  not,  it  must  always  seem  to  have  been  sheer 
madness,  in  the  circumstances,  to  have  arranged  so  that  they 
could  possibly  have  any.  Then,  too,  the  early  punishments 
inflicted  by  courts-martial,  generally  composed  of  the  very  native 
officers  who,  if  they  had  done  their  duty,  would  hnvo  long  before 
either  stopped,  or  at  least  revealed,  the  conspiracy,  were  some- 
times (as  in  the  case  of  the  mere  dismissal  of  a  mut  inous  Jemadar, 
protested  against  but  wealily  acquiesced  in  by  General  Anson) 
ridiculous.  Nor  doos  the  disbandinent  of  the  19th  and  34th 
Regiments  seem  to  have  been  at,  all  a  well-selected  punishment. 
Moreover,  the  acknowledged  unsatisfactory  conduct  of  the 
commanding  ollicers  in  both  cases  should  have  aroused  suspicion. 
The  unwisdom  shown  in  punishment  at  Meerut  was,  indeed, 


acknowledged  when  it  was  too  late;  but  General  Hewitt  had 
had  a  bad  example  set  him  in  higher  places  than  his  own  before. 

The  "  bad  taste  in  the  mouth,"  however,  which  all  this  leaves 
is  well  compensated  by  the  siege  of  Delhi.  That  astonishing  feat 
of  arms,  unlike  some  others,  does  not  lose,  but  gains  infinitely, 
when  it  is  examined  with  the  utmost  minuteness ;  and  there  is 
something  comically  irritating  in  the  remembrance  how  wise- 
acres— not  merely  in  England,  but  in  those  less  excusable  high 
places  of  India  which  had  brought  about  the  climax — actually 
found  fault  with  the  besiegers  because  they  did  not  do  their 
impossibility  sooner  than  they  actually  did,  and  solemnly  rated 
them  for  not  sending  more  frequent  despatches  through  the  un- 
passable  bar  of  the  mutineers.  "When  the  Delhi  Field  Force 
started  from  Umballa  there  were  about  2,250  men  disposable. 
At  the  battle  of  Ghazi-ud-Din-Nagar,  with  the  Delhi  mutineers 
who  tried  to  stop  it  on  its  way  to  the  city,  there  were  3,000,  and 
with  this  that  fight,  and  the  subsequent  one  at  Badli-Serai,  were 
fought,  and  the  force  sat  down  to  besiege  a  strongly  fortified 
town,  with  walls  seven  miles  round,  amply  ditched,  bastioned, 
and  mounted  with  guns,  supplied  in  abundance  with  all'  muni- 
tions of  war,  and  occupied  by  a  vastly  superior  force  of  drilled 
and  disciplined  troops,  rendered  doubly  desperate  by  fanaticism 
and  by  a  sense  of  the  impossibility  of  forgiveness,  and  almost 
daily  reinforced  by  fresh  detachments  of  mutineers  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  It  is  calculated  that,  by  the  fall  of  the  city 
about  thirty  thousand  regular  troops  had  gathered  to  defend  it 
while  the  besiegers  had  been  successively  strengthened  till  the 
numbered  between  a  fourth  and  a  third  of  that  number.  But  f 
the  earlier  and  more  trying  parts  of  the  affair  the  besieging  for 
rose  slowly  from  about  3,000  to  about  6,000  men. 

Nor  do  the  mere  numbers  give  any  complete  idea  of  the  diffi 
culties.    The  upper  provinces  were  completely  cut  off  from  th 
lower.    By  an  extraordinary  series  of  accidents,  first  Gener 
Anson,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  then  Sir  Henry  Barnard,  th 
actual  commander  of  the  Field  Force,  were  carried  off  by  cholera 
while  General  Reed,  who  succeeded  the  former  by  seniority,  an 
though  leaving  the  act  ual  command  to  the  latter,  had  to  take 
at  his  death,  was  utterly  unfitted  by  sickness  for  duty,  and  was 
obliged  to  quit  his  post.    Cholera  raged  in  the  camp,  it  was  the 
very  worst  time  of  the  year  for  fighting,  and  sunstroke  helped  the 
enemy,  who,  with  all  the  country  round  in  their  favour,  and  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  long  circuit  of  wall  open,  were  of 
course  perfectly  at  their  ease.    At  first  the  besiegers,  though 
they  had  some  twenty-four  pounders,  had  no  ball  for  them, 
that  they  had  to  pick  up  the  enemy's  shot  of  the  same  calibre  and 
return  it.    The  famous  corps  of  Guides,  after  marching  six 
hundred  miles  in  twenty-two  days,  came  into  camp  one  morning 
and  fought  the  same  afternoon.    Major  Reid,  who  commanded 
the  outpost  of  Hindu  Rao's  House,  was  exposed  to  such  constant 
attacks  that  he  never  had  time  to  come  into  camp  itself,  till  he 
was  brought  there  wounded  in  the  final  assault.    At  first  the 
mutineers,  chiefly  owing  to  the  advantage  given  them  by  the 
suburb  of  the  Subzee  Mundee,  were  able  to  get  up  close  under 
cover  to  the  camp,  and  actually  charge  into  it ;  while,  as  they 
were  enormously  superior  in  cavalry,  it  would  seem  that  only  the 
want  of  some  general's  head  among  them  preserved  the  Engli 
communications,  even  with  such  officers  as  Coke  and  Hodson 
work  to  keep  them  open.  But  nobody  seems  ever  to  have  bated  one 
jot  of  heart  or  hope;  and  by  degrees,  as  reinforcements,  chiefly  fro 
the  Punjaub,  began  to  drop  in,  it  was  possible  to  take  a  bolder  line 
Twice,  indeed,  there  was  a  notion  of  attempting  the  city  by 
coup  de  main,  but  different  things  prevented  this,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  Fortune  of  England  had  not  a  great  hand 
the  prevention.    For  not  much  more  good  could  have  been  done 
than  was  done  actually ;  failure  would  have  as  nearly  spelt  ruin 
as  is  possible  when  Englishmen  are  concerned ;  and  as  it  was, 
Delhi  being  open  served  as  a  souriciere  to  attract  half  the 
mutineers  of  the  country,  so  that  the  blow  dealt  when  it  was 
dealt  was  far  heavier  and  more  effective. 

The  story  of  the  actual  assault  has  been  often  told,  and 
heroic  enough.  The  quality  both  of  the  attack  and  the  defence 
(for  these  misguided  ones  whom  we  had  taught  were  not  un- 
worthy of  our  teaching)  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  loss 
killed  and  wounded  was  full  twelvo  hundred  men,  or  a  third 
the  entire  force  assaulting,  while  one  of  the  four  columns,  that 
which  attacked  the  Lahore  Gate,  was  actually  beaten  back,  and 
it  was  not  for  doys  after  the  actual  storm  that  the  tiny  force, 
lodged  on  the  walls  of  the  Mogul  capital,  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  town. 

Of  all  the  episodes  of  this  muy  hermosa  com  Mr.  Forrest  has 
given  an  excellent  account;  and  the  possession  of  the  actual 
documents  which  support  it  is  a  benefit  which  cannot  be  exagge- 
ratedi  The  gallant  actions  and  heroic  death  (in  the  midst  of 
the  road  of  life)  of  Nicholson;   the   earlier  exploit   in  the 
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crisis  of  the  first  Delhi  Mutiny,  when  nine  men  under  Willoughby 
and  Forrest  first  defended  and  then  blew  up  the  magazine ;  the 
half-faithful  remnant  in  the  74th  who  saved  Major  Abbott ;  the 
chivalrous  devotion  to  us,  when  our  state  looked  worst,  of  the 
Rajahs  of  Pattiala  and  Jhind :  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  Barnard — 
a  new-comer  to  India,  and  doomed,  as  Catherine  de  Medicis  would 
have  said,  "  to  sew  the  cloth  that  others  had  cut  out  " — crying, 
in 'his  delirium,  "Strengthen  the  right!";  the  daemonic  virtue 
with  which  Hodson,  of  Hodson's  Horse,  with  eight  troopers  and 
a  handful  of  Guides  and  Fusiliers,  stopped  a  whole  attack  of  the 
enemy  (what  time  "  little  Roberts,"  who  has  been  heard  of  since, 
was  wounded),  and  nearly  captured  their  battery ;  the  fighting 
round  Hindu  Rao's  and  the  Sammy  House ;  and  last,  not  least, 
the  heroism  of  the  native  gunners  on  the  9th  July,  who  not  only, 
when  the  camp  appeared  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  rebel  sowars 
and  they  were  called  on  to*desert,  cried  "  Who  are  you  ?  we 
obey  our  own  officers,"  but  cried  to  Olpherts's  men  to  fire  through 
them  at  the  mutineers — of  all  these  things  an  admirably  clear 
view,  based  on  irrefragable  authority  and  vividly  drawn,  will  be 
found  here.  But,  for  our  part,  we  find  ourselves  wandering 
back  to  old  General  Hearsey,  as  he  rode  with  his  two  sons  and 
his  aide-de-camp  on  the  mutineer,  drunk  with  bhang,  who  had 
already  cut  down  two  Englishmen,  through  the  sulky  ranks  of  a 
whole  rebellious  regiment — "  His  musket  is  loaded  !  "  "  Damn 
his  musket ! " 

In  hoc  signo  vinces. 


NOVELS.* 

T)0 VERTY  (in  literature)  certainly  makes  a  strange  set  of  bed- 
fellows  acquainted  with  each  other,  for  surely  a  more 
miscellaneous  collection  of  books  were  never  before  passed  under 
review  at  the  same  moment.  We  have  the  domestic  novel  of 
modern  English  society,  the  provincial  novel  full  of  local  colour 
and  dialect,  the  oratorical  and  controversial  novel,  the  jeuite  Jille 
and  romantic  novel,  the  precocious  and  American  novel,  the 
artistic  and  unconventional  novel,  the  archaic  and  adventurous 
novel,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  native  Indian  novel,  as  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Oswell.  No  two  of  them  are  alike  ;  no  one  of  theui 
is  likely  to  inspire  profound  interest  in  anybody's  breast.  Such 
as  they  are,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  their  merits  and 
demerits ;  and  if  it  is  not  possible  to  be  "  blind  "  to  their  very 
numerous  faults,  at  any  rate  let  us  be  as  "  kind  "  as  may  be  to 
their  virtues. 

The  dominant  sensation  of  the  student  of  King's  Mead  is  the 
feeling  that  he  has  read  it  all  before,  so  familiar  are  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  phases  of  county  life  presented  to  him.  He  has 
known  so  well  the  pompous  baronet  who,  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, neglects  his  nephew,  and  the  brilliant  nephew  who  speedily 
leaves  his  follies  behind  and  throws  all  his  compatriots  into  the 
shade.  No  one  can  read  of  the  struggles  of  Philip  Raynes  for  a 
foremost  place  in  the  threefold  world  of  society,  officialism,  and 
letters  without  having  the  image  of  Pendennis  constantly  ap- 
pearing before  him.  Like  Pen,  Raynes  is  the  only  child  of  a  widow, 
and,  like  Pen,  he  is  led  away  by  a  will-of-the-wisp  in  the  person 
of  Miss  Amy  Hofmann.  But  there  is  no  reason  why,  because  a 
story  has  been  told  before,  or  an  all-conquering  hero  sketched 
already,  the  performance  should  not  be  repeated — with  variations 
• — only  Mr.  Buller  has  not  the  art  of  a  good  raconteur.  His  de- 
scriptions of  people  and  things  are  lacking  in  life,  and  always 
suggest  a  legal  summary  essential  to  the  proper  understanding  of 
the  plot.  He  takes  a  long  time  to  get  into  his  tale,  which 
stretches  (as  far  as  can  be  gathered)  over  many  years.  His 
characters  are  mere  names  and  types,  which  is  the  more  confus- 
ing as  there  are  multitudes  of  them.  Surely  the  introduction  of 
such  people  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rivers  is  perfectly  needless  ?  and  who 
would  lose  anything  by  the  omission  of  the  two  old  maids,  Miss 
Margaret  Dretharn  and  her  sister  Elizabeth,  who  echoes  all  her 
senior  says,  and  ends  up  each  sentence  with  " 'm 'm  "  F  Curious 
to  state,  Mr.  Buller  is  much  at  his  best  when  he  is  describing  a 
scene,  and  if  he  could  write  a  novel  entirely  dealing  with  the  way 
people  comport  themselves  intrjing,  oreven  discreditable,  moments, 
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the  chances  are  it  might  be  worth  having.  The  interview  of  Philip 
with  Amy  Hofmann,  when  he  tells  her  he  is  not  going  to  flirt 
with  her  any  more ;  of  Major  Dretharn  with  his  uncle  the- 
Admiral,  when  he  is  asked  to  explain  some  equivocal  circum- 
stances in  his  career ;  and  of  Charles  Dretharn  with  his  friend 
Townley,  when  he  is  made  silently  to  understand  that  the  Major's 
piece  justificative  is  a  forgery,  have  all  an  air  of  truth  and  force 
about  them  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  book.  For  the  most 
part  it  is  long-winded,  and  lacking  in  interest. 

West  Cliff  is  a  conscientious  study  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  natives  of  the  island  of  Portland  some  seventy  years  ago,, 
when  "Boney"  had  scarcely  ceased  to  be  a  name  to  conjure- 
with.  Miss  King  has  bestowed  great  care  on  her  work,  almost 
too  much  so,  indeed,  as  she  has  not  spared  the  reader  one  word  of 
dialect,  which  considerably  increases  the  labour  of  getting 
through  the  book.  It  is  so  strange  that  writers  should  not 
realize  the  difficulties  they  put  in  the  way  of  the  public  by  the 
persistent  use  of  this  kind  of  phonetic  spelling — often  harder  to 
iinderstand  than  a  foreign  language.  By  all  means  let  the  local 
terms  and  expressions  be  observed,  but  let  them  be  spelt  in  the 
ordinary  accepted  way.  Apart  from  this  well-intentioned  but  per- 
nicious habit,  Miss  King  has  drawn  her  characters  with  consider- 
able skill,  and  without  conventionality.  There  is  nothing  forced 
or  improbable  in  the  story ;  and,  though  the  better-class  people 
are  not  so  well  done  as  the  rest,  there  is  not  very  much  of  them. 
We  shall  hope  to  meet  Miss  King  again — minus  her  dialect,  and 
her  frequent  apostrophes  of  her  characters. 

Mr.  Adams  has  sought  to  utilize  his  interest  in  archaeology  and 
excavations  in  writing  a  book  of  adventure,  of  which  the  hero  is- 
Cambyses,  the  father  of  Cyrus.  But  numerous  though  the 
fights,  endless  though  the  succession  of  pirates,  sea-serpents^ 
underground  passages,  instructive  though  the  procession  of  his- 
torical characters  that  march  across  its  pages,  The  How  and  the- 
Sivord  can  hardly  be  considered  a  success.  Pisistratus,  Apries, 
Daniel,  Astyages,  may  be  names  that  stand  good  for  a  certain 
amount  of  magic ;  but  they  will  not  do  everything,  and  there  is 
no  rraisemblance  in  the  "perils  by  land  and  perils  by  water" 
through  which  Cambyses  makes  the  acquaintance  of  these  gentle- 
men. The  bow  and  the  sword,  too,  are  of  too  ancient  a  cut  to 
figure  in  such  modern  history ;  and  it  is  to  no  purpose  that  we- 
are  told  that  the  bow  was  a  formidable  steel  weapon  once  in  the 
hand'of  Jonathan  at  Gilboa  (given  to  Cambyses  by  his  tutor,  who- 
was  a  Jew),  and  that  the  sword  had  properties  beyond  swords  of 
mortal^mould,  and  belonged,  in  the  first  place,  to  Tigranes,  King 
of  Armenia.  A  collection  of  wonders  do  not  in  themselves  make 
a  novel,  and  Mr.  Adams  has  not  the  knack  of  inspiring  the  reader 
with  that  faith  in  his  creations  absolutely  essential  to  this  branch 
of  literature. 

Donald  Marcy  is  a  tale  of  American  college  life,  and  is 
written  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps.  Not  being  acquainted1 
with  the  subject,  an  Englishman  is  unabie,  of  course,  to  offer 
much  in  the  way  of  criticism ;  but  it  would  be  a  bold  woman 
who  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  sat  down  to  chronicle  the  doings 
of  undergraduates  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The  boys  are  types 
that  are  familiar  to  most  of  us ;  but  then  boys  seldom  show  great 
individuality  beyond  their  own  homes,  and  are  apt  to  impress 
outsiders  very  much  "  in  the  gross."  Miss  Phelps  has  kept  her 
types  clear  and  bright,  and  takes  care  that  no  one  shall  be  unduly 
weighted  with  either  vice  or  virtue  ;  but  why  does  she  make 
even  the  best  of  them  talk  such  very  bad  grammar  ?  Her  hero, 
Donald  Marcy,  who  is  twenty  years  old,  the  son  of  rich  people 
in  a  good  position,  a  student  for  three  years  at  Harle  College, 
and  the  winner  of  a  prize  medal  for  an  essay,  remarks  on  p.  188, 
"  I  don't  know  as  I  ever  thought  it."  And  this  is  by  no  means  a 
solitary  instance.  Schoolboy  slang  is  one  thing,  and  provincial- 
isms are  another ;  but  such  a  lapse  from  the  ordinary  rules  as 
that  quoted  above  could  never  be  made  by  any  man  decently 
brought  up. 

In  his  preface  to  The,  Spoilt  Child  the  translator  observes  that 
"  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  novel  are  the  humour,  pathos, 
and  satire  that  pervade  every  page  of  it."  Perhaps  this  may  be 
true  of  the  tale  in  the  original ;  if  so,  it  has  either  lost  immea- 
surably by  the  translation,  or  these  qualities  have  a  development 
peculiar  to  India,  and  not  by  any  means  to  be  appreciated  by 
English  readers.  To  those  unacquainted  with  Indian  life  and 
modes  of  thought,  as  the  majority  are,  it  will  appear  tedious  and 
confused  in  the  highest  degree,  and  the  scrapes  of  the  spoilt  child 
neither  amusing  nor  edifying. 

It  is  diverting  to  find  Miss  Cole  making  her  book  so  entirely  up 
to  date  as  to  call  her  hero  "  Ibsen."  Not  that  he  has  any  leanings 
towards  the  drama :  he  is  solely  and  entirely  a  musician.  Miss 
Cole  has  a  bright  and  unpretentious  way  of  telling  her  story,  and 
though  most  male  readers  will  probably  be  shocked  with  a  heroine 
who  smokes  cigarettes  in  public,  Nell  Vincent  is  drawn  pleasantly 
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and  attractively,  and  we  forgive  her  youthful  imbecilities.  The 
thing  that  really  is  strange  and  uncommon  in  the  hook  is  the 
.picture  of  Nell's  enthusiastic  brothers.  Breathes  there  on  earth 
a  brother  of  such  remarkable  clay  that  he  not  only  conceives  the 
possibility  of  another  man  being  in  love  with  his  sister,  but 
tracks  him  all  over  London,  and  finally  drags  him  out  of  a  train 
•back  to  the  young  lady,  before  the  man  has  ever  actually  pro- 
posed ?    We  should  like  to  be  introduced  to  that  brother. 

Claud  Brennan  and  his  friends  were  solemn  and  controversial 
people.  All  (at  least,  the  men)  had  a  tendency  towards  Atheism, 
but  Claud  was  rampant  on  the  subject,  wrote  books  about  it, 
caused  his  fiancee  to  die  of  horror  ot  his  opinions,  and  grew  more 
jampant  and  atheistic  than  ever,  till  he  died  too.  Every  one  is 
very  serious,  and  fond  of  making  long  speeches.  No  one  has  the 
slightest  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  or  of  the  weariness  they  cause  to 
every  other  creature.  The  impression  left  on  the  mind  of  the 
.prostrate  reader  is  that  Mr.  John  Ferrars  was  eminently  worthy 
of  his  friend  and  biographer,  Dr.  Brennan. 

The  Girl  Musician  comes  from  the  pen  of  (apparently)  a  very, 
very,  very  young  lady  ;  so  young  that  it  seems  almost  unkind  to 
say  anything  about  it,  as  it  seems  quite  as  unsophisticated  as  its 
author  does  young.  Mr.  Matthew  Stretch  has  illustrated  this 
work,  and  he  has  contributed  three  pictures,  in  one  of  which 
(p.  39)  the  beautiful  American  flirt  has  five  large  black  scratches 
down  one  side  of  her  face,  which  have  no  reference  to  anything 
■special. 


SWIMMING.* 

IT  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  a  series  such  as  the  Badminton 
Library  that  subjects  of  very  different  capabilities,  from  a 
literary  point  of  view,  have  to  be  treated  at  much  the  same 
length.  When  a  reader  of  experience  finds  that  a  book  on 
swimming  is  as  long  as  a  book  on  cricket,  his  first  impulse  will 
be  to  find  out  how  it  is  filled  up.  As  the  authors  of  this  volume 
are  secretaries  of  the  Life-saving  Society,  it  is  natural  that  a 
long  chapter  should  be  devoted  to  their  special  subject.  Here  we 
find,  not  merely  directions  for  rescuing  from  the  water,  and 
accounts  of  some  notable  rescues,  but  full  descriptions  of  the 
Marshall  Hall,  Silvester,  and  Howard  methods  of  resuscitation, 
which  bear  to  swimming  proper  much  the  same  relation  as  the 
setting  of  broken  legs  does  to  football.  There  are  also  chapters 
on  the  history  of  swimming,  the  laws  which  govern  amateur 
swimming  contests,  the  management  of  swimming  meetings  and 
public  baths,  together  with  an  appendix  containing  rules,  re- 
cords, and  bibliography.  Of  all  these  it  need  only  be  said  that 
they  are  accurate  and  well  up  to  date,  though  even  since  the 
publication  of  the  book  one  of  the  records— that  for  the  half- 
mile — has  been  broken  by  Mr.  Tyers,  who  has  just  beaten  Mr. 
Greasley's  time  of  \y/\2\,  done  in  1891.  Mr.  Tyers  has  thus 
made  haste  to  fulfil  the  prophecy  of  the  authors  in  the  first  chapter 
that  he  will  probably  be  credited  with  "  a  whole  batch  of  swim- 
ming records  before  his  career  ceases." 

But  for  every  swimmer  who  devotes  himself  to  racing  there 
are  hundreds  who  swim  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  exercise,  and 
to  them  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  book  will  be  the  first  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  or  so.  The  chapters  on  the  teaching  and 
the  art  of  swimming  are  full  of  excellent  matter,  and,  besides 
being  interesting,  will  be  very  useful  to  the  vast  number  of  swim- 
mers who  learnt  somehow  as  boys,  and  can  swim  fairly  well, 
but  have  not  given  much  thought  to  the  art  or  taken  pains  to  get 
beyond  that  degree  of  proficiency  which  is  sufficient  to  make 
bathing  pleasant.  We  venture  to  predict  that  many  such 
swimmers,  after  reading  this  book,  will  begin  to  try  experiments 
in  the  water  which  will  improve  their  style  immensely,  and 
increase  both  their  powers  and  their  enjoyment.  On  teaching 
the  authors  are  thoroughly  sound,  insisting  on  the  supreme 
importance  of  the  leg-stroke,  and  giving  useful  hints  as  to 
breathing.  We  do  not  feel  quite  convinced  of  the  value  of  their 
land-drill  in  teaching  the  proper  movements  of  the  limbs  before 
pupils  go  into  the  water.  It  may  be  of  some  little  assistance, 
but  the  great  drawback  is  that  the  pupil  must  stand  on  one 
leg,  at  least,  and  therefore  his  leg  movements  cannot  be  the 
same  as  when  he  is  in  the  water.  The  authors  suggest,  it  is 
true,  that  the  combined  motions  may  afterwards  be  practised 
while  lying  face  downwards  on  a  bench;  but  the  position  is 
so  constrained  that  such  practice  would  lose  a  good  deal  of  its 
value,  and  could  not  bo  carried  on  for  long.  If  the  leg-stroke 
is  to  be  acquired  out  of  the  water,  surely  the  best  way  would 
bo  to  lie  on  the  back,  which  would  be  a  comparatively  com- 

*  Swimnim/.  I!y  A  rehilmld  Sinclnir  mid  Willintn  Henrv,  Hon.  Sees,  of 
I  ho   I  .id-  S.ivinn  Society.     Willi  I  llnstrat  ions  by  H.  T.  IJiuld,  mid  from 
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fortable  attitude.  The  movement  of  the  legs  is  practically  the 
same  as  in  breast-swimming  ;  and,  moreover,  the  learner  can  see 
for  himself  whether  he  is  going  through  his  evolutions  properly. 
This  chapter  contains  some  remarks  on  teachers  and  teaching 
which  we  would  respectfully  commend  to  the  notice  of  those  who 
manage  public  baths.  We  are  acquainted  with  some  of  the  best 
baths  in  London,  where  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  boy  taught  swim- 
ming properly,  owing  to  the  incompetence  or  indolence  of  the 
teachers,  who,  having  no  rivals  to  compete  with,  do  their  work 
thoroughly  ill.  We  do  not  quite  know  why  foot-plates  and  other 
mechanical  aids  are  treated  of  in  this  chapter.  They  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  teaching  of  swimming.  In  the  following  chapter, 
on  the  Art  of  Swimming,  there  are  some  things  which  would  have 
been  better  placed  under  the  head  of  teaching  ;  but  the  chapter  is 
a  very  good  one, to  our  mind  perhaps  the  most  interesting  in  the  book, 
and  the  authors  are  thoroughly  sound  on  matters  of  theory,  espe- 
cially on  the  much-disputed  question  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the 
different  motions  of  the  legs  in  the  breast  stroke.  It  has,  we 
think,  been  common  of  late  years  for  swimmers  to  lay  undue 
stress  cn  the  momentum  given  by  the  closing  of  the  legs,  and  to 
underrate  the  value  of  the  preceding  kick.  Here  each  movement 
has  its  due  importance  assigned  to  it.  The  truth  on  this  point 
is  not  very  difficult  to  ascertain.  Look  at  a  fair  swimmer  and  at 
a  good  one.  The  main  difference  to  be  observed  in  their  styles  is 
that  the  beautiful  shoot  forward  made  by  the  latter  just  as  he  flings 
out  his  legs  after  gathering  them  up  for  the  stroke,  appears  either 
in  a  less  degree  or  not  at  all  in  the  former,  who  seems  to  plough 
along  steadily  with  little  or  no  life  in  his  stroke.  The  explanation 
of  the  difference  is  that  the  expert  swimmer  uses  knee  and  ankle 
to  give  more  life  and  vigour  to  the  stroke.  Mr.  Martin  Cobbett, 
quern  honoris  causa  nominamus,  likens  this  distinction  to  that 
between  throwing  and  bowling.  The  illustration  may  create  an 
undeserved  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  cricketers,  and  we  should, 
prefer  to  illustrate  the  difference  by  comparing  it  with  that 
between  a  bowler  of  genius,  whose  fingers  and  wrist  aid  the 
swing  of  arm  and  body  in  giving  spin  to  the  ball,  and  a  mere 
mechanical  plodder,  whose  efforts  only  result  in  making  the 
ball  travel  like  a  lawn-tennis  ball  on  mud.  We  have  seen  a 
strong,  clumsy  beginner  who  never  parted  his  knees  at  all, 
but  doubled  them  up  under  him,  and  kicked  out  with  remark- 
able vigour.  In  spite  of  the  entire  absence  of  the  "scissor" 
action,  he  kept  himself  going  for  a  good  many  strokes  by  the 
sheer  force  of  his  kick.  If  there  had  been  no  virtue  in  this, 
he  must  have  sunk  at  once.  The  writers  have  grappled 
bravely  and  successfully  with  the  difficult  task  of  dtscribing  the 
over-arm  side-stroke.  No  skill  could  make  the  description 
simple;  but  to  anyone  who  reads  carefully,  also  studying  the 
diagrams,  the  matter  will  be  plain  enough,  though  it  will  come 
home  to  him  more  fully  if  he  has  made  some  previous  experi- 
ments— which  need  not  have  been  successful.  The  Trudgeon 
stroke,  too,  is  well  described.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Trudgeon  first 
appeared  in  England  in  1873.  We  certainly  saw  the  same  stroke, 
or  one  very  like  it,  at  the  swimming  races  of  one  of  the  Univer- 
sities a  year  or  so  earlier. 

Among  other  interesting  matter  is  a  good  chapter  on  Diving, 
in  which  the  performances  of  the  pearl-divers  of  Ceylon  and  else- 
where are  reduced  to  their  true  proportions,  and  a  full  account 
of  the  development  of  water  polo,  which  has  grown  from  infancy 
to  what  we  suppose  may  be  called  years  of  discretion  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time.  Swimming  at  the  Universities  or  Public 
Schools  is  also  dealt  with.  Altogether  the  book  is  a  very  com- 
plete work  on  its  subject,  and  is  no  unworthy  companion  of 
previous  volumes  of  the  series,  though  it  undoubtedly  falls  short 
of  many  of  them  in  literary  merit.  The  illustrations  are  on  the 
whole  good,  the  diagrams  illustrating  the  text  especially  so, 
though  it  is  unfortunate  that  many  of  them  could  not  be  placed 
on  the  same  page  as  the  letterpress  which  they  illustrate.  Turning 
over  pages  to  hunt  for  a  diagram  is  always  tiresome.  But  this 
and  one  or  two  infelicities,  rather  of  choice  than  of  execution, 
in  the  illustrations  are  only  slight  drawbacks  to  the  value  and 
attractiveness  of  the  book. 


P.OSXEATII  PAST  AND  PRESENT.* 

MR.  MAUGIIAN  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  inhabitants 
the  shores  of  the  Gairloch.    Living,  as  they  do,  under 
the  spell  of  its  varied  beauties,  and  proud  as  they  are  of  it 
historical  associations,  they  must  bo  glad  to  know  that  they  a 
preserved  in  a  record  so  careful  and  minute,  and  so  full 
interest,  as  is  this  history  of  Bosneath  and  its  people.    "  Hardly 
anything  lias  ever  been  written  about  Bosneath,"  says  the  author, 
in  his  preface  ;  but  this  statement  does  not  seem  quite  consistent 

*  Hosnmtfi  I'ust  ami  I'nwit.  By  William  Charles  Maughan.  Loudon 
mid  Pabley :  Alexander  Gardner. 
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fith  the  facts.  Had  do  other  mentioned  its  name,  one  immortal 
en  has  described  "  the  Isle  of  Rosneath "  in  some  of  the  most 
imous  scenes  of  the  Heart  of  Midlothian.  Mrs.  Oliphant,  in 
er  remarkable  Life  of  Edward  Irving,  has  told  its  story,  and 
ives  us  many  a  vision  of  the  mystic  figure  whose  feet  trod  its 
hore. 

In  one  of  her  earlier  novels,  A  Son  of  the  Soil,  Mrs.  Oliphant 
ot  only  described  Rosneath,  but  gave  offence  to  some  of 
ts  inhabitants  by  her  too  faithful  portraiture.  Mrs.  Craik, 
r,  to  use  the  name  which  is  most  familiar  to  the  lovers  of  her 
rorks,  Miss  Mulock,  has  left  a  most  touching  picture  of  the 
,  the  manse,  and  its  minister  in  A  Noble  Life,  and  the  books 
vhich  have  come  from  that  manse  form  no  small  portion  of  the 
iterature  of  "the  loved  Green  Island."  Mr.  Story  and  his  son, 
Professor  Story,  held  the  living  between  them  for  seventy  years 
ind  upwards.  The  former  left  a  sketch  of  the  place  in  "  the 
Past,"  which  possesses  no  small  interest  to  those  who  know  it  in 
'  the  Present,"  and  Professor  Story,  in  his  Life  of  Robert  Story, 
ind  his  history  of  the  Patron  Saint  of  the  district,  "  St. 
Vlodan,"  has  added  richly  to  the  literature  of  Rosneath.  From 
ill  these  works  Mr.  Maughan  draws  largely,  and  they  are  all 
Mentioned  as  part  of  the  glories  of  Rosneath ;  but  we  are  sur- 
mised that  the  preface  bears  no  reference  to  the  sources  of  in- 
brmation  to  which  the  compiler  has  had  access,  and  of  which  he 
ms  rightly  availed  himself  to  so  large  an  extent. 

The  connexion  of  the  Argyll  family  with  the  estate  is  given 
in  great  detail,  with  a  clear  and  short  account  of  every  chief 
of  the  Clan  Campbell — an  account  so  clear  that  even  the 
Englishman  may  read  with  understanding  and  profit.  Per- 
chance he  will  be  sceptical  when  he  is  told  how  the  family 
were  possessors  of  Lochow  in  Argyllshire  as  far  back  as  the 
year  404.  The  sceptic,  in  undertaking  to  disprove  it,  must  re- 
member Lochow,  by  rail,  is  not  a  far  cry  ;  he  may  be  content  to 
class  it  with  the  legends  of  Wallace  which  are  rife  in  this  volume, 
or  doubt  the  statement  that  Balfour  of  Burley  sleeps  beneath  the 
"clover  sod  "of  the  Kirkyard.  Two  members  of  the  Campbell 
family  have  embodied  many  of  these  beliefs  in  verse  in  this  his- 
tory ;  and  if  they  convey  nothing  else  to  the  critical  reader,  they 
cannot  fail  to  convince  him  that  love  of  "  this  Isle  in  beauty 
moulded has  inspired  their  pen. 

The  volume  is  well  illustrated,  and  very  well  got  up.  The 
stranger  to  Rosneath  may  perchance  think  the  record  is  too 
minute,  and  that,  preserved  with  much  that  is  important,  much 
that  is  purely  trivial  has  been  noted.  It  may  be  so,  but  to  many 
the  "trivial"  will  bring  back  the  most  thronging  memories; 
and,  as  they  read  the  long  roll  of  famous  names  which  have  lived 
on  its  strand,  or  who  have  passed  through  it  as  birds  of  passage, 
when  again  they  recall  the  gracious  presence  and  pious  lives, 
which  have  hallowed  its  woods  and  bays,  they  will  say  in 
spirit : — 

Take,  0  boatman,  thrice  thy  fee; 

Take — I  give  it  willingly  ; 

For,  invisible  to  thee, 

Spirits  twain  have  crossed  with  me  ! 


BOOKS  ON  DIVINITY.* 

HPHE  Bishop  of  Salisbury  and  the  Rev.  H.  T.  White  have 
issued  the  third  number  of  their  great  critical  edition  of 
the  Vulgate  New  Testament.  It  contains  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Luke  and  the  Preface  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  as  given  by 
the  Dublin  Codex  Q.  The  work  is  one  which  will  take  its  place 
among  the  classical  productions  of  English  scholarship,  and  add 
to  the  high  reputation  which  our  countrymen  have  earned  for 
their  services  to  the  textual  criticism  of  the  New  Testament. 
Great  praise  is  due  to  the  printing,  which  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  work  done  by  the  Clarendon  Press. 

*  Novum  Testamentnm  Domini  Nostri  Jesu  Christi  Latine  secundum 
editionem  Sancti  Hieronymi.  Ad  codicum  manuscriptorum  iidem  recensuit 
T.  Wordsworth,  S.T.P.,  Episcopus  Sarisburiensie,  in  rperis  societatom 
adsumto  H.  T.  White,  A.M.  Partis  prions  fasciculus  tertius.  Evangelium 
secundum  Lucam.    Oxorjii  e  typographeo  Clarendoniano  MDCCCXCIII. 

Some  Lights  of  Science  on  the  Faith.  Bampton  Lectures  for  1892.  Bv 
-Alfred  Barry,  D.D.,  D.O.L.,  Canon  of  Windsor,  late  Primate  of  Australia. 
London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 

The  Church  in  Scotland.  Bv  H.  M.  Luckock,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Lichfield. 
London  :  Wells  Gardner,  Darton,  &  Co. 

New  Light  on  the  Bible  and  the  Holy  Land.  Bv  Basil  T.  A.  Evetts,  M.  A., 
formerly  cf  the  Assyrian  Department,  British  Museum.  London  : 
Cassell  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  Evolution  of  Religion.  Gifford  Lectures  1890-92.  By  Edward 
Caird,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
■Glasgow.    Glasgow  :  James  Maclehose  &  Sons.  1893. 

Lectures  on  the  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion  as  Illustrated  by  the 
Religion  of  t> e  Ancient  Htbrews.  Hibbert  Lectures  for  1892.  By  C.  G. 
Montefiore.    London  :  Williams  &  Xorgate. 

The  Psalms.  Vol.  I. — Psalms  i.-xxxviii.  By  A.  Maclaren,  D.D.  (Ex- 
positors' Bible).    London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton.  1893. 


In  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1892 — Some  Lights  of  Science  on 
the  Faith— Bishop  Barry  ploughs  again  a  well-ploughed  field. 
The  chief  points  dwelt  upon  are  Heredity  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
doctrines  of  Original  Sin  and  Mediation,  the  unity  and  solidarity 
of  the  human  race  as  illustrated  by  the  Headship  of  Christ  and 
the  Gospel  Law  of  Love,  and,  finally,  the  relation  of  criticism  to 
inspiration  and  the  true  view  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  The  last 
topic  hardly  falls  under  the  title  and  general  conception  of  the 
book.  Indeed,  the  author  seems  to  have  drafted  his  plan  too  loosely 
andwidely,  and  in  consequence  neither  science  norcriticism  receives 
adequate  treatment.  We  could  have  wished  for  more  solid  work 
and  less  declamation,  especially  on  the  vague  and  dangerous 
subject  of  Christian  Socialism. 

Dean  Luckock's  History  of  The  Church  in  Scotland  is  a  very 
good  and  pleasant  little  book.  The  author  has  wisely,  considering 
the  limits  imposed  upon  him,  adopted  the  epitodical  method  of  treat- 
ment, and  gives  a  clear  and  eminently  readable  account  of  the 
most  eventful  epochs  in  the  history  of  Scottish  Christianity.  The 
most  instructive  part  of  the  narrative  begins  from  the  date  of  the 
union  of  the  two  crowns.  Nowhere  has  Church  life  suffered  so 
heavily  from  downright  outrageous  blunders  as  in  Scotland. 
Charles  I.'s  highhanded  policy,  Bishop  Rose's  Jacobitism  in  1688, 
the  Strathbogie  case  of  1838,  are  all  monuments  of  human 
stupidity.  The  last  led  directly  to  the  great  Disruption,  and  when 
one  considers  the  fierce  unreasonableness  into  which  the  Free 
Kirk  drifted  within  fifty  years  of  the  schism,  one  is  inclined  to 
think  that  Episcopacy  cannot  have  been,  at  first,  so  hateful  a 
thing  as  it  afterwards  became  in  Scottish  eyes,  and  that  by  a 
little  wise  management  the  continuity  of  the  Church  might  have 
been  better  preserved  in  the  North.  All  this  part  of  the  story 
Dean  Luckock  tells  fairly  and  well.  On  the  vexed  question  of 
union  he  writes  with  large-hearted  sympathy,  but  without  illu- 
sions. "  At  present,"  he  says,  "  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  union 
involves  something  which  the  Presbyterian  Church  will  not  and 
the  Episcopal  Church  cannot  surrender.  God  may  be  overruling 
the  division,  having  a  work  for  each  to  do  apart.  Let  us  at  least 
hope  that  it  is  so,  and  labour  on  in  our  respective  spheres  with 
mutual  esteem  and  charity."  One  thing  we  miss  in  these  pages. 
Readers  of  Mr.  Barrie's  stories  will  want  to  find  out  what  the 
"Auld  Lichts"  are,  and  Dean  Luckock,  most  unkindly,  does  not 
tell  them.   Douce  David  Deans  he  does  explain,  but  not  Tammas. 

In  Neio  Light  on  the  Bible  and  the  Holy  Land,  Mr.  Basil  T.  A. 
Evetts  gives  a  clear  and  instructive  account  of  the  great  dis- 
coveries in  the  East  within  the  last  ten  years  at  Tello,  Shushan, 
Persepolis,  and  Amarna.  The  most  interesting  portion  of  his  book 
treats  of  the  last  great  Egyptian  find,  which  most  readers  will  find 
sufficiently  described  in  these  pages.  The  Tell  el-Amarna  tablets,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  illustration,  look  like  dog-biscuits  punc- 
tured all  over  with  little  triangular  marks,  and  were  picked  up, 
apparently  in  the  most  casual  way,  by  an  Egyptian  peasant 
woman.  They  contain  the  despatches  and  correspondence  of  the 
heretical  Pharaoh  Amenophis,  and  as  this  prince,  who  lived 
about  B.C.  1500,  exercised  a  sort  of  suzerainty  over  Palestine,  and 
was  in  constant  communication  with  his  officers  there,  they  give 
us  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  Holy  Land,  as  it  was  even 
then  called,  some  time  before  the  Exodus.  Among  them  is  a 
set  of  letters  from  the  Governor  of  Jerusalem,  a  name  which  is 
now  known  to  be  vastly  more  ancient  than  the  time  of  David. 
Mr.  Evetts  lights  up  all  the  points  of  contact  between  Oriental 
archfeology  and  Scripture,  and  if  his  book  only  had  an  index  it 
would  be  as  good  a  handbook  of  the  subject  as  could  he 
desired. 

Professor  Caird's  Evolution  of  Religion  is  a  work  of  great 
power,  and,  in  spite  of  its  repellent  technicalities,  of  great  charm. 
It  calls  for  a  stout-hearted  reader  who  does  not  mind  being  told 
that  "  in  Buddhism  the  universal  swallows  up  the  particulars, 
and,  as  it  is  simply  their  negative,  disappears  with  them."  These 
metaphysical  conceptions,  though  they  swallow  themselves,  are 
tame  creatures,  and  will  not  devour  the  student.  Dr.  Caird 
starts  with  the  proposition  that  "  all  religion  involves  a  conscious 
relation  to  a  being  called  God,"  and  proceeds  to  explain  the  idea 
of  God  by  means  of  the  Hegelian  triplet — the  world,  myself,  and 
the  higher  unity — in  which  these  two  opponents  meet  and  are 
reconciled.  The  next  step  is  to  prove  that  this  unity  can  be 
known.  This  takes  the  form  of  an  admirable  critique  of  Agnos- 
ticism, and  especially  of  that  form  of  it  which  is  represented  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  Dr.  Caird  shows  that,  so  long  as  the  idea 
of  the  Infinite  is  got  at  merely  by  abstraction,  so  long  as  it  is 
conceived  of  merely  as  that  in  which  there  are  no  differences  at 
all,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  Agnosticism,  for  there  is  nothing  left 
on  which  the  mind  can  fix  itself.  We  may  remark  here  that 
Dr.  Caird  would  have  done  well  to  discard  the  word  infinite 
altogether.  It  was  never  used  by  the  Greek  philosophers,  pre- 
cisely because  it  is  steeped  in  materialism,  and  leads  to  no  other 
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conception  than  that  of  an  enormous  sheet  of  white  paper 
stretched  across  all  space.  Dr.  Caird  exhibits  some  singular  re- 
semblances to  Plotinus ;  but  the  Neo-Platonist,  who  regards  all 
forms  as  thoughts  of  God,  puts  the  matter  in  a  simpler  and  more 
powerful  way,  and  builds  a  more  effectual  barrier,  not  only 
against  Agnosticism,  but  even  against  Pantheism.  Plotinus 
will  not  allow  any  one  to  say,  as  Dr.  Caird  does,  that  God 
is  immanent  in  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  the  world  is 
immanent  in  God,  "  like  a  net  in  the  sea."  Nevertheless, 
there  is  a  remarkable  harmony  between  the  two  idealists ; 
the  main  difference  between  them  lies,  not  in  the  notion  of 
evolution,  which  is  quite  Neo-Platonic,  but  in  their  relation 
to  Christianity,  which  Dr.  Caird  would  suck  and  throw  away, 
and  Plotinus  threw  away  without  sucking.  The  rest  of  the 
work  deals  with  the  history  of  religion  from  the  Hegelian 
standpoint.  First  comes  the  objective  stage  of  religious  thought 
— God  conceived  as  Lord  of  Nature  ;  then  the  subjective — God 
as  the  Moral  Lawgiver.  Finally,  the  evolution  is  consummated 
by  the  religion  of  Unity,  Christianity,  in  which  these  diverging 
tendencies  find  their  reconciliation.  Nothing  could  be  better 
done,  within  its  limits,  than  this  review ;  it  is  the  work  of  a 
philosopher,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  But  it  is  not  easy  to 
squeeze  living  things  into  these  metaphysical  pigeon-holes.  If 
they  do  not  fit,  they  must  be  made  to  fit.  As  a  system  of  thought, 
Dr.  Caird  can  explain  Christianity  admirably.  As  a  living  power, 
he  does  not  even  come  near  explaining  it,  because,  for  some  reason 
or  another,  his  philosophy,  though  it  conceives  of  matter  as  a 
worthy  vehicle  of  spirit,  capable  of  expressing  its  Creator's  pur- 
pose with  ever-growing  adaptability,  yet  shrinks  from  admitting 
the  possibility  of  a  perfect  self-revelation  of  the  ideal  in  the 
particular.  On  Dr.  Caird's  own  principles,  his  Unitarianism  will 
strike  many  readers  as  quite  untenable. 

Mr.  Montefiore's  Hibbert  Lectures  on  The  Origin  and  Growth 
of  Religion  as  Illustrated  by  the  Heligion  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews 
are  instinct  with  the  cheerful  audacity  of  youth.  The  brothers 
in  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  seem  to  have  changed  parts, 
and  the  Gentile  looks  on  aghast,  while  the  representative  of  the 
chosen  race  plays  ducks  and  drakes  with  the  Asian  Mystery. 
Abraham  is  a  myth,  and  perhaps  a  heathen  deity  ;  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments are  not  Mosaic  ;  the  name  Jehovah  is  a  Midianitish 
invention,  and  so  on.  After  all  this,  it  is  quite  tame  to  learn 
that  Samson  is  a  solar  hero.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  from  this 
astounding  commencement  is  that,  if  the  Jews  will  only  pick  out 
a  few  fine  moral  sentiments  from  the  New  Testament,  they  may 
easily  invent  a  creed  as  spiritual  as  the  religion  of  the  Gospels, 
and  even  more  universal  than  the  religion  of  Paul.  "  Doctrines 
and  sayings,  such  as  '  He  who  loses  his  life  shall  find  it ' ;  '  Not 
that  which  goes  into,  but  that  which  comes  out  of,  the  mouth 
defiles  a  man ' ;  '  Not  my  will,  but  thine  ' ;  '  Father,  forgive  them, 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do  '• — can  only,  I  venture  to  think, 
be  disregarded  with  some  spiritual  detriment  to  the  religion 
which  believes  itself  compelled  to  pass  them  by.!'  In  this 
moderate  sentiment  Mr.  Monte  fiore,  no  doubt,  touches  the  truth  ; 
and,  if  he  is  going  to  make  an  effort  to  persuade  his  compatriots 
that  the  Nazarene,  after  all,  was  right,  all  Christian  people  will 
wish  him  success.  But  we  do  not  see  where  he  is  to  get  his 
motive  power.  His  conclusion  is,  in  effect,  the  same  as  Professor 
Caird's,  and  Talleyrand's  advice  applies  to  both. 

In  Discussions  on  the  Apocalypse  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  Professor 
Milligan  considers  the  unity,  date,  and  authorship  of  the  Book  of 
Revelation,  and  its  relation  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the 
general  Apocalyptic  literature  of  the  first  century.  The  author 
writes  with  a  full  and  scholarly  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  his 
book  gives  as  complete  a  solution  as  can  at  present  be  obtained 
of  all  the  difficulties  connected  with  its  theme. 

Dr.  A.  Maclaren's  Commentary  on  The  Psalms  (the  volume 
includes  Psalms  i. — xxxviii.)  is  the  work  of  a  brilliant  and  effec- 
tive preacher.  The  style  i9  too  ornate  for  the  subject.  Dr. 
Maclaren  cannot  point  out  that  the  Psalmist  repeats  and  varies 
an  idea  without  bursting  into  metaphor: — "The  diamond  is 
turned  a  little  in  the  hand,  and  a  differently  tinted  beam  flashes 
from  the  facet."  He  has  rings  on  his  fingers  and  bells  on  his 
toes ;  nevertheless  he  writes  with  real  power  and  insight,  and 
there  is  true  devotional  feeling  under  his  jewelry.  He  does  not 
enter  directly  upon  questions  of  date  or  authorship,  yet  takes 
care  to  bring  into  relief  all  points  that  look  like,  touches  of  King 
David's  hand.  Thus,  on  the  words  "  My  father  and  my  mother 
have  forsaken  me,"  in  I'siilm  xxvii.,  lie  observes  : — "  Oheyne  sees 
in  this  plmiso  a  clear  indication  that  the  speaker  is  the  afflicted 
nation,  comparing  itself  to  a  sobbing  child  deserted  by  its 
parents.  But  it  is  at  least  noteworthy  that,  when  David  was 
linnl  pressed  at  Adulliun,  he  bestowed  his  fat  her  and  mother  for 
wifely  with  the  King  of  Moab."  The  passage  is  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  the  methods  of  a  too  subjective  criticii-m.    All  that  suits 


King  David  may  be  referred  to  the  nation  ;  all  that  does  not  f  1 
a  direct  explanation  in  what  we   know  of  King  David's  ■  { 
perience,  of  course  may  be  pressed  against  his  authorship. 

Henry  Rogers  was  famous  forty  years  ago  when  his  Eelipuf 
Faith  ran  through  five  editions  in  little  more  than  twel  | 
months.  It  was  an  answer,  and  a  worthy  answer,  to  Frars 
Newman's  Phases  of  Faith.  Rogers  stood  manfully  in  the  m  I 
at  a  critical  time,  and  his  name  deserves  to  be  held  in  remel  I 
brance.  His  Superhuman  Origin  of  the  Bible,  now  reprini  i 
(Hodder  &  Stoughton),  already  bears  the  mark  of  a  bygone  all 
but  it  is  a  fine  piece  of  solid  reasoning,  and  may  be  read  wM 
profit.  The  value  of  the  reprint  is  greatly  increased  by  M 
memoir  of  the  author  by  Dr.  Dale.  Here  we  have  an  admirafr! 
description  of  a  type  of  character  not  so  common  in  the  Chuili 
of  England  as  it  ought  to  be.  This  learned  Dissenter  vm\ 
endowed  with  a  certain  breadth,  manliness,  and  geniality  wh  j  | 
make  him  very  real  and  lovable. 

In  a  set  of  six  Lectures  on  the  Bishop  Paddock  Foundatii 
(Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.),  Dr.  Morgan  Dix,  Rector  of  Trinli 
Church,  New  York,  takes  for  his  theme  The  Sacramental  Syst^^ 
The  point  of  view  is  suggested  by  one  of  the  great  lights  mi 
Anglican  theology,  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  "calls  the  blesH 
Sacrament  the  extension  of  the  Incarnation."  Following  in  in 
main  the  teaching  of  Dr.  Pusey  and  John  Mason  Neale,  Dr.  Ill 
expounds  the  doctrine  of  the  two  greater  and  five  lesser  sacji 
ments  as  an  organic  part  of  Christian  faith  and  practice.  II 
view  is  comprehensive  and  clearly  expressed ;  but  the  authorS 
a  little  hard  upon  those  who  disagree  with  him,  especially  on  tlj 
Lutherans. 

The  new  volume  of  the  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  si 
Colleges  contains  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  edited  by  if 
Ryle,  the  Hulsean  Professor  of  Divinity  (Cambridge :  at  IB. 
University  Press).  The  introduction  and  commentary  are  full!' 
learning  and  good  sense,  and  furnish  all  that  the  student  am 
desire  in  the  way  of  help,  especially  as  to  the  chronologii 
difficulties. 

Mr.  Uling worth's  University  and  Cathedral  Sermons  (M'- 
millan  &  Co.)  will  be  welcomed  by  all  lovers  of  grave,  profouil 
and  far-reaching  meditation  on  the  great  facts  of  the  religi<H 
life.  They  will  be  found  real  helps  to  thought,  being  as  \um 
and  simple  as  they  are  strong,  and  they  have  the  merit  which"! 
characteristic  of  the  best  sermons,  that  of  bringing  the  rea*i 
into  direct  contact  with  the  character  of  the  preacher.  The  t| 
sermons  which  go  deepest  into  the  intellectual  difficulties  of  XM 
dayj  are  those  on  the  Incarnation  and  on  Conduct  and  Cre« 
In  the  first-named  Mr.  Illingworth  maintains  that  "  philosophy* 
the  interpreter  of  history ;  it  never  has  been,  it  never  can  be,  I 
creator."  In  the  latter  he  dwells  upon  the  strength  of  t| 
combination  between  the  Christian  conduct  and  the  Christil 
creed.  "  That  combination,"  he  says,  "  made  possible  wll 
without  it  had  been  found  impossible  ;  and  we  have  yet  to  letM 
that  any  modern  extra-Christian  system  can  succeed  whw 
Moses  and  the  Prophets,  where  Plato  and  Aristotle  faileil 
These  two  points  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon,  and  th» 
have  seldom  been  better  put  than  by  Mr.  Illingworth. 

Dr.  Fairbairn's  Sermons,  Christ  in  the  Centuries  (Samps* 
Low,  Marston,  &  Co.),  are  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  ha 
traditional,  half-philosophical  style  of  disquisition,  which  seei> 
to  be  much  in  favour  with  the  modern  Dissenting  preacher.  Tl 
two  parts  are  as  yet  by  no  means  brought  into  harmony.  Thd 
is  a  marked  recoil  from  old-fashioned  Calvinism,  but  the  jealou' 
of  Catholic  teaching  is  still  so  strong  that  no  adequate  theory  ? 
the  Christian  life  is  attained.  Thus,  in  his  third  sermon,  I. 
Fairbairn  writes,  "  Salvation  is  freedom  from  penalty."  "  Salvr 
tion  is  altogether  of  grace,  but  reward  of  merit."  "  Christ  I 
Foundation,  not  superstructure."  The  idea  seems  to  be  that,  wffl 
a  man  is  saved — that  is,  released  from  the  wrath  of  God — he  coml 
under  the  dominion  of  the  absolute  spiritual  law,  and  by  his  rel> 
tion  to  this  determines  his  own  reward.  The  antithesis  of  Grai 
and  Freewill  was,  perhaps,  never  put  so  absolutely  before.  Il 
Fairbairn  would  hardly  have  written  like  this  if  he  had  rel 
Church  History  with  sympathy.  But,  though  he  says  sha'» 
things  about  the  Fathers  of  the  second  century,  it  is  doubtful  I 
he  has  really  entered  into  their  teaching.  At  any  rate,  if  he  hi 
read  the  authors  of  that  time,  it  is  strange  that  he  should  spec 
of  Lucian  as  a  poet.  It  can  hardly  be  on  the  strength  of  tl 
halfpenny-worth  of  very  uncertain  epigrams  which  accompar 
the  great  volume  of  his  prose. 

We  have  received  also  Christ  is  All  (Sampson  Low,  Marstoji 
&  Co.),  a  volume  of  sermons  by  the  Rev.  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  U 
well-known  Evangelical  Principal  of  Ridley  Hall;  The  Gospel 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  Lectures  on  tl 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  the  new  volume  of  the  re-issue  of  F.  ] 
Maurice's  works;  Restful  Thoughts  in  Restless  Times  (MacmilL 
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;  Co.),  a  little  volume  of  sermons  by  the  Dean  of  Llandaff,  and  a 
eries  of  lay-sermons  on  The  Decalogue  (Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.), 
y  Miss  Elizabeth  Wordsworth,  Principal  of  Lady  Margaret 
lall,  Oxford.  How  admirably  practical  and  straightforward  are 
hese  addresses  !  "  Writing  a  bad,  illegible  hand,"  says  Miss 
lYordsworth,  "  is  a  kind  of  theft ;  you  make  other  people  incur 
oss  of  time  and  trouble  through  your  slovenliness."  Think  of 
hat,  ye  who  scribitis  indocta  doctceque  poemata,  and  editors  will 
ise  and  call  you  blessed. 

A  revised  translation  of  The  Confessions  of  St.  Avgustine, 
Socks  L — X.  (Griffith,  Farran,  Okeden,  &  Welsh),  ought  to  find  a 
relcome.  The  translation  is  readable,  and  appears  to  be  accu- 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  whole  work  is  not  included.  We  have 
eceived  also  reprints  of  Strauss's  Life  of  Jesus,  George  Eliot's 
ranslation  (Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.),  and  Bishop  Hall's  Christ 
Mystical  (Hodder  &  Stoughton),  a  favourite  book  of  General 
iordon's,  whose  marginal  marks  are  reproduced.  Other  books  on 
iur  list  are  The  First  Century  of  Christianity,  2  vols.,  by  Homer- 
ham  Cox  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.) ;  The  Athanasian  Hymn, 
vitk  Plain  Notes  on  History  and  Doctrine,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Yakeford  (Wells  Gardner,  Darton,  &  Co.) ;  Friends  and  Foes  at 
he  Cross  of  Jesus,  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Francis  ByDg  (Skeffington 
fe  Co.)  ;  St.  Ignatius  and  St.  Polycarp,  by  Archdeacon  Farrar 
Nisbet  &  Co.)  ;  The  Creed  or  a  Philosophy,  by  the  late  Rev.  T. 
Vlozley  (Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.) ;  Retreat  Addresses  and  Medi- 
ations, by  the  Very  Rev.  R.  W.  Randall,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Winchester  (W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  Lim.) ;  and  The  Scientific  Study 
)f  Theology,  by  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Paige  Cox  (Skeffington  &  Co.) 


ENGLISH  PEOSE.* 

""PHE  first  volume  of  the  English  Prose  Selections,  of  which 
Mr.  Craik  is  editor,  inspires  the  conviction  that  the  com- 
pleted work  will  prove  not  less  interesting  and  important  than 
the  four  volumes  of  Mr.  Humphry  Ward's  English  Poets,  for 
which  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  wrote  a  general  introduction.  The 
3nterprise,  indeed,  closely  resembles  that  work  in  general  plan. 
Hie  editorial  scheme  embraces  the  extensive  collaboration  of 
ither  writers  with  the  editor  which  marked  the  English  Poets. 
Each  set  of  extracts,  again,  is  prefaced  by  a  note  on  the  author, 
iis  life  and  writings,  characteristics  and  method.  The  precedent 
)f  a  general  introduction  is  also  observed,  and  with  conspicuous 
skill,  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Ker,  whose  essay  on  "  The  Earlier  History  of 
English  Prose  "  is  at  once  a  singularly  able  and  lucid  discourse 
md  an  exposition  of  a  complex  theme  that  is  entirely  admirable. 
Fhere  is  also  to  be  noted  a  virtue  by  no  means  common 
to  introductions.  This  virtue  lies  in  the  practical  character 
Df  Mr.  Ker's  essay.  The  avoidance  of  mere  theorizing, 
the  undeviating  fidelity  to  the  subject  in  hand  and  the 
special  object  in  view,  and  the  masterly  grasp  of  all  relevant 
ssues,  are  in  the  highest  degree  commendable.  So  fine  an  ex- 
imple  of  literary  tact  and  right  reticence  as  this  valuable  essay 
shows  has  not  come  before  us  for  many  a  year.  The  introduction 
is  essential  to  the  work,  inseparable  from  it,  and  embodies  a  com- 
plete vindication  of  the  scheme.  "  It  is  not,"  Mr.  Ker  remarks, 
''  perhaps  of  much  importance  to  have  a  theory  of  literary  history 
stated  in  fine  terms,  but  it  is  a  poor  thing  to  lose  appreciation 
of  the  different  tracts  and  levels  over  which  literature  has 
passed,  to  be  without  the  perspective  of  literature."  The  work 
before  us  has  been  undertaken  to  present  this  perspective  in  its 
true  relations  from  the  historical  point  of  view.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  something  more  is  demanded  of  such  an  enterprise 
than  a  book  of  specimens  or  beauties  of  English  prose  ;  and  this 
is  especially  true  of  the  earlier  periods,  the  periods  of  pre- 
Shakspearian  literature,  where  the  receding  lines  of  the  perspective 
approach  the  beginnings  of  English  as  a  written  language,  and 
need,  therefore,  a  more  fine  and  precise  definition  than  books  of 
specimens  are  able  to  suggest.  Indeed,  such  books  must  necessarily 
fail  in  this  direction,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  remoter 
periods  of  prose,  since  they  deal  with  the  best  authors,  with  the 
model  rather  than  with  the  historical,  the  representative,  or  that 
which  signalizes  a  departure.  Not  all  are  masters  of  prose,  from 
the  purely  literary  standpoint,  who  figure  in  the  selections  of  the 
present  volume.  But  all  are  necessary  to  the  continuity  and 
accentuation  of  true  perspective.  They  are  all  representative 
men,  such  as  illustrate  the  special  object  set  forth  in  the  editor's 
preface,  which  is,  in  Mr.  Craik's  words,  "  to  show  the  growth  and 
development  of  English  Prose  by  extracts  from  the  principal  and 
most  characteristic  writers."  It  is  manifest  that,  just  as  growth 
may,  at  certain  periods,  mean  nothing  more  than  increase,  and 
not  development  at  all,  progress  may  at  certain  periods  mean  no 
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more  than  a  chronological  expression.  But  the  contention  that 
development  is  not  continuously  active  nor  progress  constantly 
valid  does  not  affect  the  truth  that  there  is  in  English  literature 
an  historical  development,  or  true  succession,  which  is  susceptible 
of  potent  illustration  in  the  form  of  a  frieze-like  series 
of  extracts,  such  as  is  the  main  design  of  English  Prose  Selections. 
Careful  examination  of  the  work  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  the 
success  of  the  scheme.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  considering  the 
widely  various  springs  of  English  literature,  and  the  extremely 
diverse  influences  that  have  affected  it,  the  "  frieze "  exhibits 
more  of  harmony  and  true  succession  than  might  be  expected  by 
many  students.  Through  the  very  scheme  of  the  book  this  truth 
is  illustrated  with  greater  force  and  point  than  is  possible  in 
general  literature,  histories,  or  collections  of  specimens. 

The  present  volume  comprehends  something  like  two  centuries 
and  a  half,  from  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  to  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  comprises  extracts  from  some  fifty  writers. 
It  starts,  therefore,  with  Mandeville,  Wyclifl'e,  and  Chaucer,  at  a 
period  when  a  true  prose  convention  was  recognized,  when  prose 
had  acquired  a  speaking  tone,  as  distinguished  from  the  chanting 
tone  borrowed  by  older  prose-writers,  in  translation  of  the  more 
popular  art  of  the  poet  and  reciter.  True  it  is  that  there  is 
natural  prose — prose  free  from  Latinism  and  compact  of  natural 
English  syntax — in  English  of  a  much  earlier  date  than  Mande- 
ville or  Malory,  and  not  less  essentially  "  modern"  than  the  prose 
of  those  writers.  But  such  prose  occurs  only  fitfully,  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicles,  and  in  King  Alfred's  Orosius,  and  is 
exceedingly  rare.  There  is  very  little  of  this  kind  of  prose, 
"  written  in  the  speaking  voice,"  as  Mr.  Ker  describes  it,  and 
telling  of  "  the  world  of  all  of  us,"  and  the  things  that  belong 
to  it.  Then  in  the  Middle  Ages  English  prose,  regarded  as  litera- 
ture, was  woefully  undistinguished,  and  would,  as  Mr.  Ker 
forcibly  observes,  yield  a  false  and  erroneous  impression  of 
mediseval  literature,  if  studied  alone,  apart  from  contemporary 
European  literature.  There  are  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for 
the  starting-point  chosen.  It  is  convenient,  Mr.  Ker  writes,  to 
begin  where  the  language  had  fallen  into  something  like  its 
modern  form,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  need  for  any  large  apparatus 
of  glossary  or  notes.  The  plea  of  convenience  might  suffice,  even 
if  the  other  reasons  urged  were  collectively  less  justifying  than 
they  are. 

The  strength  of  early  English  prose  in  translation  is  shown  at 
the  outset  in  the  three  writers  that  head  the  selections.  Mr. 
George  Saintsbury  observes  of  the  prose  style  of  Mandeville  that 
it  has  more  of  the  charm  of  harmony  and  cadence  than  much  of 
the  prose  of  two  centuries  later.  This  is  especially  true  of  romantic 
writing,  such  as  the  delectable  stories  of  Greene  and  Lodge.  But 
Mr.  Saintsbury  vexes  the  romantic  soul  in  us  when  he  doubts,  nay 
denies,  the  reality  of  the  experience  and  the  existence  of  the  writer. 
There  are  passages  in  Mandeville  that  carry  conviction,  as  with  a 
two-edged  sword,  it  seems  to  us,  that  we  have  to  deal  with  true 
relations  and  not  bare  inventions.  From  Wycliffe,  whose  richer 
vocabulary  is  noted  by  Mr.  Craik,  some  excellent  and,  as  is  the 
rule  of  the  book,  brief  selections  are  given.  From  Chaucer, 
whose  prose  is  valuable,  as  Mr.  Ker  pithily  puts  it,  because  it  is 
Chaucer's,  we  have  the  charming  address  to  "  little  Lewis  my 
son,"  and  the  description  of  hell  from  the  Parson's  Tale.  The 
historical  importance  of  Reginald  Peacock  is  clearly  defined  both 
in  Mr.  Craik's  excellent  note  on  the  author's  style  and  place 
among  prose-writers,  and  in  the  admirable  selections  from  the 
Repressour.  Mr.  J.  W.  Hales  treats  in  brief  space  of  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  prose  of  Malory,  the  greatest  of  English  prose-writers 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  whose  qualities  are  more  fully  dis- 
cussed, by  the  way,  in  Mr.  Ker's  introduction.  Both  writers 
refer  to  the  significant  fact  that  the  "  Morte  d' Arthur  "  appeared 
when  English  poetry  was  at  the  deadest  of  low  water.  When 
Mr.  Ker  says  that  "  Malory's  prose,  and  not  Chaucer's,  is  the 
prose  analogue  of  Chaucer's  poetry,"  he  presents  the  truth  about 
that  astonishing  and  beautiful  work  in  the  most  concentrated 
light.  Coming  to  fifteenth-century  prose,  we  find  John  C.vpgrave, 
whom  we  must  regard  as  a  representative  man,  rather  than  a 
distinguished  prose-writer.  He  is  adjudged  a  place  mainly  as 
the  earliest  historian  in  the  vernacular.  Mr.  Churton  Collins 
certainly  does  not  over-rate  his  merits  as  a  writer.  Yet  there  is 
more  of  life  in  his  short  and  quick  sentences,  which  Caxton  might 
have  commended,  than  in  not  a  few  of  the  Elizabethans,  and  we 
find  his  style  effective  for  its  simplicity  simple.  A  greater  writer, 
the  contemporary  of  Capgrave,  Sir  John  Fortescue,  is  represented 
by  three  extracts  from  The  Governance  of  England,  which  Mr. 
Rheichel  styles  his  "  most  mature  and  least  pedantic  "  work,  as 
it  is  probably  his  latest.  Of  the  four  writers  that  follow,  all  of 
whom  are  discussed  by  Mr.  Craik — Caxton,  Fabyan.  the  historian, 
Lord  Berners,  and  Bishop  Fisher — we  must  note  as  especially  in- 
teresting the  selections  from  Lord  Berners,  which  include  the 
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admirable  description  of  the  capture  of  Calais,  and  the  excellent 
critical  notice  of  this  master  of  prose.  No  better  comparison  of  the 
literary  faculty  and  literary  industry  could  be  cited  than  that 
made  by  Mr.  Craik  in  contrasting  the  styles  of  Lord  Berne rs  and 
of  Mr.  Johnes,  as  translators  of  Froissart.  With  the  sixteenth 
century  great  names  crowd  in  upon  us,  and  we  must  be  content 
with  noting  some  few  of  the  contributions  on  the  works  of  illus- 
trious Churchmen,  like  Latimer,  by  Mr.  Ker ;  Cranmer,  by  Mr. 
Churton  Collins  ;  and  Hooker,  by  Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn.  Mr. 
J.  W.  Hale  deals  in  short  measure  with  the  poets'  poet,  Spenser. 
Mr.  Saintsbury's  note  on  Gosson,  whom  we  may  regard  as  Anti- 
Poet,  is  full  of  interest  and  suggestion.  Of  Lyly  and  Euphuism 
Mr.  Ker  is  an  able  exponent,  and  is  rightly  insistent  in  showing 
that  Lyly's  style  was  not  all  borrowed,  and  Euphuism  existed 
before  Lyly.  Various  writers  in  English  Prose  Selections  discuss 
the  subject  of  Euphuism,  which  is  natural  enough,  seeing  that 
few  of  Lyly's  contemporaries  were  wholly  free  from  the  fashion- 
able disorder  ;  yet  they  would  not  be  as  one  man  in  defin- 
ing it,  to  judge  by  the  book.  Mr.  A.  W.  Ward  writes  of  the 
Euphuism  of  Sidney,  but  that  is  something  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  full-blown  wantoning  in  Euphuistic  phrase  which 
marks  some  of  his  contemporaries.  Mr.  Ward  rightly  observes 
that  the  Euphuism  of  the  Arcadia  cannot  be  described  as  a 
quality  of  the  book  as  a  whole.  Among  other  critical  notes  on 
poets  and  their  prose  that  are  excellent,  we  must  mention  Mr. 
Gosse's  "Kaleigh,"  Mr.  Saintsbury's  "  Fulke  Greville,  Lord 
Brooke,"  Mr.  Ward's  "  Greene,"  and  the  same  writer's  "  Nash." 


TOURING,  TRAVEL,  AND  SPORT.* 

WE  believe  that  the  voluminous  bulk  of  The  Autobiography  of 
an  Old  Passport  breaks  the  record  in  volumes  on  simple  tour- 
ing. So  formidable  are  the  contents  of  the  handsome  folio,  that 
like  the  prophet  Balaam  we  were  tempted  to  curse.  But  we  are 
bound  to  own  that,  like  Balaam,  we  are  constrained  to  bless  in 
common  gratitude,  for  we  have  seldom  more  thoroughly  enjoyed 
a  book.  It  is  a  collection  of  the  writer's  experiences  in  driving 
tours  on  the  Continent,  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  and  recalls 
to  those  who  were  his  contemporaries,  or  nearly  so,  their  old 
recollections  of  a  Europe  which  has  since  been  revolutionized  and 
vulgarized.  Though  Mr.  Smith  is  prolix,  and  often  repeats  him- 
self, he  writes,  or  rather  wrote,  very  pleasantly  and  simply ;  for 
the  book  is  a  reprint  of  his  journals.  With  the  exception  of 
Russia  and  the  countries  beyond  the  Theiss  and  Save,  he  knows 
the  old  Continent  thoroughly.  Innumerable  pleasant  memories 
he  revives  of  the  primitive  state  of  things  and  of  troubles  which 
at  the  time  provoked  the  traveller.  There  were  no  railways  run- 
ning up  to  the  summits  of  Swiss  mountains  ;  no  tunnels  driven 
beneath  the  snowdrifts  and  avalanches  of  the  Alps  ;  no  monster 
hotels  with  lifts  and  electric  light ;  in  short,  there  were  few 
of  the  facilities  which  make  things  easy  for  the  innocent  Cockney, 
knowing  no  word  of  any  language  but  his  own.  The  Zollverein 
had  not  yet  abolished  vexatious  Custom-houses  between 
the  countless  principalities  of  the  German  Empire,  and  the  per- 
petual changes  of  the  debased  currency  in  the  brigand-infested 
States  of  Italy  would  have  puzzled  a  Cocker.  On  the  other 
hand,  you  could  leisurely  enjoy  the  scenery  and  the  cities,  with- 
out being  hustled  by  hordes  of  free-tripping  Philistines,  or  per- 
secuted by  lacquais-de-place.  If  the  slow  drives  over  shadeless 
thoroughfares  were  sometimes  weary,  you  were  welcomed  and 
made  much  of  in  hospitable  inns;  and  the  bills,  as  a  rule,  were 
extremely  moderate.  Mr.  Smith  struck  out  a  line  of  his  own. 
He  not  only  took  his  own  carriage  but  also  his  own  horses ; 
though  the  carriage  he  generally  used  was  heavy  and  commo- 
dious, the  team  was  a  unicorn,  and  he  made  a  point  of  relieving 
his  own  animals  at  the  formidable  ascents  with  spans  of  oxen, 
mules,  or  draught  horses.  As  for  the  title  of  the  book,  it  is  a 
misnomer  and  a  mistake.  It  was  absurd  to  keep  up  the  farce  of 
letting  the  passport  speak  through  nearly  6oo  folio  pages ;  and 
though  occasionally  the  importunate  document  is  dragged  in  by 
the  head  and  shoulders,  in  reality  the  fiction  is  soon  dispelled. 

Of  course  we  can  only  indicate  the  character  of  these  multi- 
farious journals.  Mr.  Smith  and  his  family  travelled  with  the  best 
introductions,  and  there  is  a  pleasant  description  of  a  winter  at 
Munich,  where  they  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  the 
eccentric  King  Louis,  and  wore  invited  to  all  the  Court  entertain- 
ments and  sports,  lie  expatiates  sympathetically  on  the  evil  climate 
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of  Munich,  which  is  probably  even  more  detestable  than  that  < 
Madrid,  which  he  praises.  The  double  windows  were  hermeticall 
sealed  through  the  winter,  and  the  consumption  of  firewood,  floate 
down  the  Isar  during  the  summer,  was  simply  appalling.   He  tel 
good  stories  of  the  habits  of  the  eccentric  King.  The  lover  of  Lo 
Montez,  though  a  terrible  autocrat,  could  be  friendly  and  ev£ 
familiar  on  occasion.   He  was  really  loved  by  his  subjects,  thoug 
he  provoked  them  in  1848  to  call  him  and  his  Ministers  over  tl 
coals.    Mr.  Smith  speaks  with  the  disgust  of  an  English  sport 
man,  bred  before  the  institution  of  our  battues,  of  the  butcherii: 
that  went  by  that  name  in  Bavaria,  when  the  hares  and  the  dec: 
in  droves  were  paraded  before  the  guns  within  walls  of  canva 
We  need  not  say  that  five  and  forty  years  ago  travelling  j 
Norway  was  far  rougher  than  it  is  now ;  but  the  expenses,  arj 
especially  the  bills  in  the  posting-houses,  were  fabulously  low 
once,  for  tenpence  each,  the  travellers  had  supper,  bed,  and  a 
excellent  breakfast.  The  haunts  of  the  reindeer  were  reached  wit 
comparatively  little  trouble,  and  it  was  no  difficult  matter  for  tl 
passing  tourist  to  get  free  license  to  shoot  and  fish.   The  takes  J 
salmon  with  rod  and  fly  were  tremendous — Mr.  Smith  met  j 
countryman  who  had  his  lodge  on  the  Nansen,  who  had  kilk 
2,000  lbs.  weight  in  a  short  season.    We  should  say  that  M 
Smith  is  an  excellent  naturalist ;  he  would  grudge  neither  time  n( 
trouble  in  looking  out  for  rare  specimens  ;  and  his  notes  on  tl 
fauna  of  the  Norwegian  fjelds  and  forests  are  exceptional! 
interesting,    lie  is  humorous,  too,  in  recounting  some  of  h 
experiences,  and  in  indicating  the  idiosyncrasies  of  these  "  poc 
relations"   of  ours,   as   Mr.   Hudson   in    The  Naturalist  »] 
La  Plata.    He   tells,   for   example,   how  he  brought  a  cag 
of   small    green    tree    frogs   from   the    Riviera,    and  hun 
them   outside   the   hotel   window   in   the  Rue   St.  Honorii 
when  the  clamorous  nocturnal  concert  of  his  little  favourite 
regularly  raised  an  imeute  in  the  street.    And  a  propos  to  tl 
Riviera,  we  have  admirable  traits  of  the  manners  and  modes  \ 
thinking  of  the  Italians,  when  he  relates  how  the  Maire  and  tF 
Cure  of  Bordighera,  though  they  had  anything  but  a  contemj; 
for  filthy  lucre,  positively  refused  to  accept  for  the  poor  a  colle<; 
tion  made  at  the  English  Sunday  service,  and  that  for  reasoi 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  themselves. 

Mrs.  Gordon's  method  of  travel  is  the  very  reverse  of  M 
Smith's,  for  she  belongs  to  the  newest  school  of  trippers.  Coil 
sidering  pace  and  time,  her  Clear  Round  the  habitable  globe 
a  highly  creditable  performance.  To  do  her  justice,  if  she  wed 
ahead  like  the  Wandering  Jew,  she  had  carefully  got  up  ho 
subjects,  and  was  ready  to  make  the  most  of  her  flying  imprei, 
sions.  Few  ladies  can  be  better  informed  on  history,  geology 
anthropology,  &c.  The  little  book  is  written  in  a  tone  that  is  rel 
gious,  though  far  from  sanctimonious.  Yet  Mrs.  Gordon  and  th 
"  F." — whom  we  presume  to  be  her  husband — seem  to  have  bee  I' 
a  pair  of  Jonahs,  and  each  vessel  they  favoured  with  thei! 
patronage  came  in  for  such  unprecedentedly  tempestuous  weathe; 
that  it  might  as  well  have  gone  cruising  with  the  Flying  DutcL 
man.  She  was  either  singularly  fortunate  in  her  fellow-travellei: 
on  the  Canadian  Pacific,  or  else  the  New  World  must  have  bees 
changing  much  for  the  better  since  it  was  visited  by  Dicker: 
and  Martin  Chuzzlewit.  She  found  the  "  New- Worlders  "  equalL 
agreeable  and  well  informed ;  and  they  were  communicativ1, 
instead  of  inquisitive.  "  Conversation  with  them  seems  lik 
breathing  a  crisp,  bracing  air  which  quickens  all  our  faculties. 
As  for  the  Indians,  she  resigns  herself  to  their  extermination,  fo 
her  theory  is  that  they  had  been  designed  by  the  Creator  to  clea 
the  land  for  more  civilized  peoples,  and  now  that  the  pioneerin 
work  is  done  Providence  moves  them  on  or  runs  them  in.  A 
the  Indians  are  gone,  or  going,  so  cattle  have  replaced  th 
buffalo,  and  grain  is  exported  in  place  of  fur  from  what  wa 
formerly  the  Lone  Land  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  Mani 
toba  is  the  Earthly  Paradise  of  the  poor  man,  in  spite  of  th' 
blizzards  and  mercury  6o°  below  zero.  Last  year  the  super 
abundant  harvests  could  not  be  lifted  ;  and  the  labourers  ha< 
their  10s.  6d.  a  day,  with  free  rations  and  transport.  In  tha 
delightful  country,  which  must  be  a  veritable  Tom  Tiddler' 
Ground,  "  the  people  think  no  more  of  a  dollar  than  we  do  of  e 
shilling ;  money  is  so  plentiful."  At  Donald,  in  the  Selkirl 
range,  a  bill  was  displayed  in  the  windows  of  the  inn,  offering 
any  ladies  who  were  willing  to  step  out  of  the  train,  and  tun 
maids  of  all  work,  70/.  per  annum. 

Great  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  Japan,  and  neithei 
human  ingenuity  nor  observation  can  evolve  anything  new 
out  of  that  often-described  country.  Still  we  have  read  Mrs 
Gordon's  chapters  with  interest.  She  is  strong  in  mythology 
and  tradition,  and  she  steers  clear  of  such  well-knows 
legends  as  that  of  the  forty-seven  Ronins.  She  points  out 
how  Japanese  poetry  is  inextricably  interwoven  with  th< 
everyday  life,  so   that   the  very  names   of  the   months  art 
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fanciful  and  romantic.  She  liked  the  Japanese  extremely, 
and  took  kindly  to  the  women,  who  are  cheerful  and 
good-humoured,  though  their  rights  are  ignored  and  they 
are  decidedly  put  upon  by  their  lords  and  masters.  Those  lords 
and  their  ladies  are  extremely  small  of  stature,  which  Mrs. 
Gordon  accounts  for  by  their  being  always  carried  on  the  mother's 
back  in  childhood,  so  that  their  legs  have  never  got  a  fair  start. 
Mrs.  Gordon  came  in  for  a  nocturnal  alarm  of  fire,  when  she 
learned  that  some  superstitions  of  the  Japanese  maybe  embarrass- 
ing to  strangers.  They  will  not  awake  a  sleeper  lest  the  spirit 
should  have  gone  on  leave  during  his  dreams,  and  on  its  return 
should  be  unable  to  find  its  own  mortal  tenement.  In  China, 
among  many  other  things,  Mrs.  Gordon  was  especially  impressed 
by  the  self-sacrificing  devotion  of  the  Catholic  missionaries.  They 
seem  to  have  come  near  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  inspired  pre- 
cept of  going  on  their  missions  to  the  heathen  without  purse  or 
scrip,  as  on  a  stipend  of  25/.  they  have  to  find  themselves  in  food, 
clothes,  lodging,  and  travelling  expenses.  Still  more  suggestive 
is  the  fact  that  certain  remote  districts  in  China  are  closed  to 
them,  unless  they  swear  to  the  authorities  never  to  return. 
Whatever  horrors  may  await  them  in  the  Unknown,  the  door  is 
for  ever  locked  behind  them. 

On  English  Lagoons  is  a  clever  book  by  a  clever  man,  but  it  is 
marred  by  enigma  and  ellipse.  As  Mr.  Smith  amplifies  and 
expands,  Mr.  Emerson  contracts  and  condenses.  We  are  left  to 
guess  at  the  idiosyncrasies  of  quaint  characters,  and  we  are 
continually  sounding  to  get  to  the  writer's  meaning.  Never- 
theless, he  gives  effective  pictures  of  the  Broads  and  Fens,  with 
the  wild  men  and  wilder  creatures  who  inhabit  them.  Mr. 
Emerson  is  an  enthusiast  in  inland  navigation,  a  keen  sportsman, 
and  an  intelligent  naturalist  like  Mr.  Smith.  Few  men  would 
have  cared  to  go  cruising  through  a  severe  winter,  where  he  was 
once  icebound  for  a  long  spell  of  seven  weeks.  There  is  poetry  in  his 
picturesque  and  sympathetic  descriptions,  as  when  he  talks  of  the 
wan  willow-leaves  turning  up  to  the  passing  breeze  like  the  skirts  of 
a  maiden's  dress.  He  tells  of  the  exciting  pleasures  of  flight-shoot- 
ing?, of  meetings  with  such  rare  birds  as  the  fishing-eagle,  of 
marvellous  catches  of  eels  in  frost  and  snow  storms,  when  they 
ought  to  have  been  hibernating  in  the  mud.  He  tells  how  the 
veteran  fisherman  and  connoisseur  can  distinguish  the  different 
•species  of  fish  in  passing  shoals  by  delicate  variations  in  the  un- 
ambrosial  bouquet.  But  by  far  the  most  touching  of  his  stories 
is  the  tragedy  of  a  confiding  and  frozen-out  robin  redbreast,  who, 
after  making  himself  at  home  in  the  cabin  of  the  Maid  of  the 
Mist,  came  to  a  melancholy  end  one  bitter  night.  Though  quite  a 
recent  acquaintance,  that  robin  was  mourned  like  the  canary  of 
Matthew  Arnold.  "  Jim  and  I  buried  him  sadly  in  the  icy  river, 
and  we  were  gloomy  all  the  morning,  though  the  weather  was 
mild  and  bright." 


SOME  VOLUMES  OF  ESSAYS.* 

fT^O  be  able  to  escape  for  a  moment  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
newspaper,  the  magazine,  and  the  novel,  and  while  away  an 
hour  over  an  essay,  must  always  be  a  welcome  relief  to  the 
modern  reader  who  is  cursed  with  an  ambition  to  "  look  at  every- 
thing that  comes  out."  To  him  Mr.  Gosse's  volume  of  essays 
will  be  an  unmixed  delight.  For  of  all  essays,  those  dealing  with 
literature  itself  are  the  most  charming,  and  Mr.  Gosse's  volume 
is  concerned  wholly  with  literature.  There  are  twelve  essays  in 
all  in  this  volume,  together  with  a  reprint  of  that  delightful  skit 
which  many  people  will  remember  in  the  Fortnightly  Review, 
"An  Election  at  the  English  Academy."  The  essays  are  tem- 
perate and  judicial  in  tone,  and  that  violence  of  judgment  which 
is  so  apt  to  mar  a  criticism  of  contemporary  literature  is  replaced 
by  a  delicate  irony  and  a  sense  of  humour  (another  form  of  the 
sense  of  proportion)  which  are  more  convincing  and  more  illumi- 
nating than  the  severest  tone  which  solemnity  can  adopt.  No- 
thing can  be  better  than  the  lightness  of  touch  in  the  following. 
Speaking  of  modern  poets,  Mr.  Gosse  says  : — 

'Among  these  churches  of  living  fame  the  noblest,  the 
most  exquisite  was  that  sublime  Cathedral  of  song  which  we 
called  Tennyson  ;  and  there,  it  is  true,  drawn  by  fashion  and 
by  a  choral  service  of  extreme  beauty,  the  public  had  formed 
the  habit  of  congregating.  But  at  length,  after  a  final  cere- 
mony of  incomparable  dignity,  this  Minster  has  been  closed. 
Where  will  the  people  who  attended  there  go  now  ?  The 
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other  churcnes  stand  around  honoured — and  empty.  Will 
they  now  be  better  filled  ?  Or  will  some  Secularist  Mayor, 
of  strong  purpose  and  an  enemy  to  sentiment,  order  them  to 
be  deserted  altogether  ?  ' 

And  again,  in  the  same  essay  : — ■ 

'  The  tone  of  criticism  since  the  death  of  Tennyson  has  been 
very  much  what  might,  under  the  circumstances,  have  been 
expected.  Their  efforts  to  overwhelm  his  coffin  with  lilies 
and  roses  have  seemed  paltry  to  the  critics  unless  they  could 
succeed,  at  the  same  time,  in  laying  waste  all  the  smaller 
gardens  of  his  neighbours.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  in- 
stinct for  Suttee  lies  firmly  embedded  in  human  nature,  and 
that  the  glory  of  a  dead  rajah  is  dimly  felt  by  us  all  to  be 
imperfect  unless  someone  or  other  is  immolated  on  his  funeral 
pile.  But  when  we  come  to  think  calmly  on  this  matter,  it 
will  be  seen  that  this  offering  up  of  the  live  poets  as  a  burnt 
sacrifice  to  the  memory  of  their  dead  master  is  absurd  and 
grotesque.' 

The  humour  of  "An  Election  at  the  English  Academy"  is  too 
fresh  in  everybody's  mind  to  need  a  quotation.  Mr.  Gosse's 
criticism  is  always  suggestive,  often  brilliant.  On  the  whole, 
perhaps,  we  are  more  in  agreement  with  him  with  regard  to 
relatively  earlier  writers  than  with  regard  to  the  great  lights 
of  the  immediate  present.  On  Tennyson,  Shelley,  he  strikes  us 
as  eminently  sound,  and  his  appreciation  of  Toe  is  a  joy  to  read 
when  one  remembers  the  ridiculous  depreciation  of  their  great 
poet  by  his  own  countrymen.  But  when  all  competent  judges 
are  agreed  in  their  verdict  on  Poe,  it  would  be  merely  beating 
the  air  to  insist  further  on  his  excellence  here.  The  essay  on  M. 
Stephane  Mallarme  is  judicious  and  commendably  free  from  the 
frenzy  of  partisanship  one  way  or  the  other,  which  M.  Mallarm6's 
name  is  wont  to  arouse.  On  Mr.  Kipling's  work,  too,  Mr.  Gosse 
is,  on  the  whole,  excellent.  In  dealing  with  a  perfectly  new  writer 
every  one  will  naturally  have  his  individual  preferences,  and  we 
can  hardly  hope  to  see  eye  to  eye  with  any  other  critic  on  the 
relative  value  of  different  departments  of  his  work.  Thus  we 
are  surprised  to  see  no  mention  of  one  of  the  finest,  and  cer- 
tainly the  grimmest,  pieces  of  work  Mr.  Kipling  has  given  us, 
"  At  the  End  of  the  Passage."  But  we  gather  that  Mr.  Gosse, 
when  this  essay  was  first  published,  was  only  acquainted  with  the 
American  volume,  Mine  Own  People,  and  not  with  the  English 
edition  under  the  title,  Life's  Handicap,  which  we  reviewed  here 
in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  when  it  came  out,  and  which  con- 
tains, besides  the  stories  in  Mine  Oxen  People,  several  additional 
tales,  some  of  the  highest,  some  unfortunately  of  the  scantest, 
excellence.  Possibly  "  At  the  End  of  the  Passage  "  was  among 
these  additional  ones.  There  are  many  other  points  in  this 
volume  which  we  should  dearly  love  to  debate  with  the  author, 
but  space  forbids.  Questions  at  Issxte  is  a  delightful  volume, 
pleasant  to  hold  and  daintily  bound.  There  are  one  or  two 
printer's  errors,  which  will  doubtless  be  corrected  in  a  later 
edition.    Type  and  paper  are  alike  excellent. 

Mr.  Coventry  Patmore's  volume  of  Essays  deals  partly  with 
religious,  partly  with  literary  questions,  and  the  collection  loses 
somewhat  perhaps  by  this  want  of  unity  in  theme.  The  book  is, 
in  fact,  a  gathering  together  of  altogether  unrelated  pieces.  Mr. 
Patmore  in  his  preface  naively  assures  us  that  "  As  these  thoughts 
are  mostly  unfamiliar  and  significant,  my  readers  will  be  none 
the  worse  for  encountering  them  twice  or  even  thrice."  The 
title  of  the  fifth  essay,  "  Christianity  an  Experimental  Science,'' 
strikes  us  as  unfortunate.  To  call  Christianity  or  any  other 
creed  a  "  Science  "  is  to  misuse  words.  Neither  does  this  strike 
us  as  a  particularly  helpful  utterance.  "  Bad  Morality  is  not  a 
necessary  condition  of  good  art ;  on  the  contrary,  bad  morality  is 
necessarily  bad  art,  for  art  is  human,  but  immorality  inhuman." 
But  is  it  ? 

Religious  Problems  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  is  a  little  collec- 
tion of  five  essays  treating  of  the  present  position  of  Christianity 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  best  are  the  two 
dealing  with  "  The  subjective  difficulties  in  Religion"  and  "  Faith 
Contrasted  with  Private  Judgement."  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere  is  a 
devout  Roman,  and  puts  the  Romish  position  with  some  force. 
But  occasionally  his  prejudice  leads  him  away  into  something 
like  absurdity.  Thus,  speaking  of  the  results  of  the  Reformation, 
he  writes : — 

1  The  outcry  against  the  "  Plague  of  Controversy  "  comes 
often  from  statesmen  and  men  of  the  world.  May  not  these 
men  ask  whether,  but  for  the  passions  engendered  by  the 
Reformation,  many  political  crimes  would  not  have  been 
spared  ?  Would  Mary  of  Scotland,  who  has  never  been  accused 
of  persecuting,  have  been  driven  into  exile  by  her  rebellious 
nobles,  detained  in  prison  for  nineteen  years  by  Elizabeth  .  .  .  ? 
Would  that  life-long  captivity  have  been  closed  by  a  bloody 
death  ?  If  the  Puritan  rage  against  "  Popery  and  Prelacy  " 
had  not  embittered  the  contest  between  Charles  I.  and  his 
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subjects,  would  not  English  liberty  Lave  been  vindicated 
without  its  being  stained  by  Royal  blood  ?  '  &c.  &c. 

Surely  this  sort  of  argument  against  the  English  Reformation 
comes  oddly  from  the  representative  of  a  Church  which  is  a 
persecuting  body  by  tradition,  and  by  the  confession — we  might 
almost  say  ^wofession — of  her  own  sons,  a  Church  which  boasted 
"  Mary  of  England  "  and  "  The  Inquisition  "  among  its  zealous 
supporters  in  the  past  ?  But  we  must  do  Mr.  De  Vere  justice, 
and  say  that  he  is  not  always  in  this  irrational  mood.  Where 
he  writes  of  the  faculty  by  means  of  which  matters  of  faith 
are  apprehended,  and  to  which  higher  religious  truth  must 
make  its  appeal,  he  is  excellent  both  in  matter  and  manner. 
Like  all  save  the  greatest  among  religious  writers,  he  occa- 
sionally mistakes  analogy  for  syllogism,  and  accepts  what  is 
merely  a  parallel  almost  as  proof;  and,  on  at  least  one  occasion, 
he  has  stooped  to  quote  a  proverb  which  everybody  knows  to  be 
founded  merely  on  a  mistaken  translation  ("  The  exception 
proves  the  rule,"  where  exception  should  be  "  an  instance," 
exceptio)  as  a  serious  argument.    This  is  surely  trifling. 

In  Ruminations  the  first  essay  is  on  "The  Ideal  American 
Lady,"  and  we  confess  we  approached  the  subject  with  some 
curiosity.  Rut,  alas  !  the  curiosity  was  soon  buried  beneath 
mountains  of  bathos  and  platitude.  The  essays  are  written  in  the 
American  tongue,  and  perhaps  the  unfamiliarity  of  the  medium 
may  have  militated  against  the  success  of  the  volume.  For  our 
humble  profession  is,  in  the  main,  concerned  with  the  reviewing 
of  English.  Therefore,  the  use  of  "  feasible  "  where  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  "possible,"  and  "traditionary"  where  we  had  hoped 
for  "  traditional  "  ;  of  words  like  "  melancholist,"  "  Idoloclasm," 
"  champertous,'-  are  not  apt  to  prepossess  us  favourably.  The 
spelling  throughout  is,  of  course,  in  keeping  with  the  style.  Nor 
do  we  know  what  a  love  is  which  is  "  tertiary  in  its  stratification, 
and  comes,  if  it  comes  at  all,  after  the  grand  climacteric  in  man 
or  woman."  We  are  grieved  to  have  to  confess  that  this  conveys 
nothing  to  our  mind.  In  fact,  the  impression  left  on  us  by  Mr. 
Siegvolk's  book  is  that  he  has  absolutely  nothing  to  say,  and  has 
taken  the  maximum  number  of  words  to  say  it. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

nnHE  extraordinary  age  reached  by  Chancellor  Pasquier(i) — 
who,  having  attained  his  majority  a  year  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, did  not  die  till  the  Second  Empire  had  entered  its  second 
decade — makes  it  probable  that  his  Memoirs  are  the  very  last, 
written  by  a  person  of  full  age  at  the  time  and  not  accidentally 
overlooked  or  purposely  held  back,  that  will  appear.  They  were 
worth  publishing.  To  have  been  Prefect  of  Police  under  Napoleon 
is  not  exactly  of  itself  a  recommendation  to  men  of  honour  ;  but 
Pasquier  was  far  better  than  his  employ.  A  member  of  one  of 
the  old  parliamentary  families  and  of  the  Parlement  of  Paris 
itself,  heir  to  an  ample  fortune,  and  neither  a  hot-head,  a  rascal, 
nor  a  fool,  he  was  not  likely  to  be  a  revolutionist.  He  saw  the 
taking  of  the  Bastille,  and  confirms  all  impartial  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  about  as  much  heroism  about  the 
proceeding  as  if  an  English  regiment  should  break  out  of  Chelsea 
Barracks  and  valorously  storm  Chelsea  Hospital.  He  literally 
stumbled  over  the  dead  body  of  Foulon.  Nothing  but  an  im- 
mensely lucky  accident  saved  him  from  dying  with  the  Swiss  and 
the  few  loyal  gentlemen  on  the  loth  of  August.  But  he  had 
always  been  a  moderate  person  in  speech  ;  and  though  he  was 
arrested  more  than  once,  he  escaped  the  Terror.  The  greater  part 
of  his  family  property  was  lost ;  but  a  little  remained,  and  when 
Bonaparte's  power  was  thoroughly  established,  Pasquier  was  one 
of  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  ancien  regime  which  it  seemed 
good  to  him  to  rally  to  himself  if  possible.  It  would  be  a  harsh 
judgment  which  should  find  fault  with  him,  with  the  Remusats, 
the  Barantes,  and  others  who,  guiltless  of  revolutionary  crime,  did 
not  conceive  themselves  to  be  absolutely  bound  to  refuse  to  serve 
their  country  under  a  government  which  was  half  an  offshoot  of  and 
half  a  reaction  from  the  Revolution.  The  present  volume  extends  to 
1 8  io.  The  personal  appreciations  are  numerous,  interesting,  j  udicial, 
but  somewhat  cautious  and  calculated.  Tasquier  evidently  had  no 
love  for  Talleyrand,  of  whom  he  remarks  that  his  faculty  of  getting 
money  was  so  remarkable  that  in  six  or  eight  days  after  becoming 
Minister  he  had  already  secured  five  or  six  hundred  thousand 
francs.  He  also  tells  a  pleasing  story  (we  forget  whether  we 
have  seen  it  before  or  not)  of  Talleyrand  earnestly  advising 
Napoleon  to  have  Fouch6  taken  up  and  shot  ofi'hand— a  compli- 
ment which  il,  is  very  likely  that  Poncho"  returned.  On  the  Duko 
d'Englm-n  iiilnir  I'asqui  r  ia  rather  copious;  but  it  is  mostly 
hearsay  matter,  for  he  had  not  then  rallied  to  Bonnpartism,  and 

(•,  )  Mimairu  ,l„  Chanci Iter  Pasquier.  Publics  par  le  due  d'Audiflrol 
racgner.   Jumei.  Paris:  Hon. 


indeed  the  crime  kept  him,  with  other  honest  men,  aloof  m 
longer  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  On  the  w 
if  we  except  the  glimpses  of  the  revolutionary  period  (one  of 
most  striking  of  which  is  the  sketch  of  Fouquier-Tinville  on 
trial  maintaining  the  "  bold  bad  '*  attitude  not  unsuccessfu 
the  book  must  be  pronounced  rather  important  and  interes 
to  students  of  diplomatic  history  and  other  branches  of  hist 
beneath  the  surface  than  attractive  to  the  general  reader. 

Encore  du  "  Neveu  de  llameau  "  !  This  time  it  is  M.  T<5odor 
Wyzewa  who  we  observe  has  thrown  his  h  after  his  e,  and 
also,  abandoning  his  exercitations  in  a  kind  of  Barrdsian  apocryp 
of  early  Christian  sketches,  draws  for  us  a  certain  Chev 
Valbert,  a  French-Russian  of  weak  health  and  musical  tasl 
whom  he  met  at  Bayreuth,  and  who  confided  in  him.    It  did 
require  this  book  to  tell  us  that  M.  de  Wyzewa  is  a  very  clev 
person  and  can  write  very  well.    Like  his  master,  moreover 
does  really  know  something  of  what  used  to  be  called  the  hum 
heart,  but  must  now,  we  fear,  be  called  the  artificial  casing  ma 
by  civilization  and  education  to  cover  that  organ,  and  sometim 
(like  a  travelling-bag  cover)  to  do  duty  for  it.  But  the  handling 
very  artificial  subjects  is  almost  of  necessity  more  artificial  than 
subjects  themselves,  and  this  necessity  is  not  always  beneficial 
Valbert  (2). 

Some  other  recent  publications  must  be  more  currently  not 
L 'Empereur  allemand,  by  *  *  *  (Paris :  Perrin),  is  a  brief, 
rather  remarkable,  study  of  its  subject,  written  with  (for 
French  writer)  a  remarkable  absence  of  passion  and  pettiness, 
evidently  very  well  informed.    Having  been  completed  when 
dispute  over  the  Army  Bills  was  unfinished,  it  is  naturally 
quite  at  the  point  of  view  of  the  moment;  but  it  is  notewortl 
that,  notwithstanding  this  disadvantage,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be 
the  least  obsolete.    It  recognizes  without  heat  or  exaggerate 
the  very  interesting  fact  (which  may  reconcile  many  not  a  lit 
to  some  foibles  on  the  part  of  William  II.)  that  he  has  set  hims 
totis  viribus  to  counteract  the  modern  tendency  of  letting  nu 
bers  go  wherever  the  devil  drives  them.    And  with  some 
givings  it  also  shows  some  sympathy  as  to  this  effort.  The 
number  of  M.  John  Grand  Carteret's  interesting,  but  all  too  sm 
typed,  Le  Uvre  et  Vimage,  contains  as  its  chief  illustration 
chromolithograph,  which  is  probably  as  well  executed  as  it  is  possi 
for  such  things  to  be,  but  which  does  not  wholly  reconcile  us 
the  process.    There  are  divers  other  full-page  plates,  the  m 
interesting  being  a  contrast  by  M.  Robida  between  "  Le  decor 
la  vie — autrefois,  aujourd'hui,"  a  mediaeval  street,  with  all 
variety  and  vividness  of  architecture,  costume,  and  occupation, 
inset  in  its  corner,  its  modern  equivalent  in  a  slice  of  a  Parisiri 
quartier — neat,  geometrical,  featureless,  hideous.     The  nnn 
cuts  are  numerous  and  interesting,  and  there  is  plenty  of  goc 
letterpress.    Fresh  parts  (the  eleventh  in  the  one  case,  the 
in  the  other)  are  before  us  of  two  Dictionaries — the  "  wor> 
book  "  of  MM.  Hatzfeld,  Darmesteter,  and  Thomas  (Paris  :  Del 
grave),  and  the  "  thing-book,"  or  Dictionnaire  encyclopedique 
M.  Camille  Flammarion  (Paris  :  Flammarion).    We  have  alread 
more  than  once  noticed  the  excellence  of  both ;  an  excellenc 
which  is  well  maintained  in  the  recent  fascicules. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

rjlHE  oft-told  story  of  the  first  Afghan  War,  which  embraci 
nearly  the  whole  of  Lord  Auckland's  administrative  care 
in  India,  occupies,  as  was  inevitable,  something  like  nine-tent 
of  Captain  Trotter's  latest  contribution — The  Earl  of  Auckiat 
(Oxford :  at  the  Clarendon  Press) — to  the  "  Rulers  of  India 
series.    Naturally,  also,  the  writer  has  not  felt  himself  bound 
the  exact  limits  of  Lord  Auckland's  rule  in  his  clear  and  w 
knit  narrative  of  the  war,  but  has  recorded  the  stirring  even 
that  ensued  on  the  expedition  of  the  victorious  forces  of 
George  Pollock  and  Sir  William  Nott,  which  occurred  under 
rule  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  the  successor  of  Lord  Aucklan 
The  story  of  the  war  is  thus  completely  re-told  by  Capt 
Trotter.    Time  has  added  little  or  nothing  to  the  materials 
effectively  used  by  Kaye  in  his  great  work  and  by  Durand  in 
unfinished  narrative,  and  there  was  nothing  for  the  writer  of 
present  volume  but  to  consult  these  leading  authorities,  and 
reinforce  what  is  the  accepted  verdict  of  history  on  the 
Afghan  War  and  the  policy  that  led  to  it.    Subsequent  politica 
relations  of  the  Indian  Government  with  Afghanistan  ha 
naturally  fallen  within  Captain  Trotter's  historical  study, 
may  possibly  have  influenced  his  attitude  towards  Lord  Auoi 
land's  statesmanship.    Something,   too,   is  suggested  by  sue 
picturesque  headings  of  chapters  as  "  Russophobia  '  in  excels) 
and  "  The  Nemesis  of  Wrongdoing,"  of  that  kind  of  wisdom  wh 

(2)  Valbert.    Par  Teodor  do  Wyzowa.    Paris  :  Perrin. 
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'after  the  event,"  or,  more  poetically,  of  the  years  that 
g  the  philosophic  mind.  But  history  written  long  after 
event  must  always  appear  more  plausible,  as  well  as 
)  facile,  writing  than  history  according  to  the  contem- 
ry  witness.  Captain  Trotter  deals  fairly,  on  the  whole, 
.  the  delicate  question  of  Lord  Auckland's  responsibility  for 
Afghan  policy  that  proved  so  disastrous  during  his  brief 
l  of  office.  Keferring  to  the  terrible  events  that  followed 
i  the  evacuation  of  Kabul,  he  writes,  "  It  would  be  foolish  to 
k  of  such  a  catastrophe  as  the  necessary  outcome  of  the 
dliDg  policy  which  Lord  Auckland  had  tried  to  carry  out." 
expresses  the  opinion  that  "  a  better-managed  retreat  would 
■  <aved  our  honour  and  many  thousand  lives,"  and  thinks 

"  a  Nott,  or  even  a  Keane,"  would  have  brought  that 
erate  business  to  an  end  worthier  of  the  zeal  of  our  officers 
the  courage  of  our  troops.  But  when  all  has  been  urged 
erning  the  blunders  and  incapacity  of  Lord  Auckland's 
its  in  Afghanistan,  the  statesmanship  of  Lord  Auckland  in 
a  must  be  judged  by  the  fruits  of  a  policy  which  proved,  as 
;ain  Trotter  puts  it,  "  hurtful  alike  to  his  own  reputation,  his 
try's  honour,  and  the  well-being  of  our  Indian  Empire."  The 
t  blunder  of  all,  the  issue  of  the  Blue-book  of  1839,  in  which 
truth  about  Dost  Muhammad  was  dishonestly  suppressed, 
the  real  convictions  and  advice  of  Burnes  carefully  con- 
id  or  withdrawn,  proved  for  many  years  an  obstacle  to  any 
;  understanding  of  the  Afghan  policy  and  something  of  a 
fication  of  Lord  Auckland.  It  does  not  mend  matters  to 
;  out,  as  Captain  Trotter  does  more  than  once,  that  the 
lan  war  policy  was  not  entirely  Lord  Auckland's  policy, 
ed,  he  speaks  of  Lord  Auckland  as  engrossed  in  the  pursuit 

foreign  policy  in  which  he  had  never  heartily  concurred 
78),  which  is  as  severe  a  condemnation  of  a  statesman  as 
I  be  conceived. 

r.  John  Edgar's  History  of  Early  Scottish  Education  (Edin- 
h :  Thin)  is  an  attempt  to  correct  the  widespread  ignorance 
le  past  history  of  education  in  the  country,  the  time  being 
as  Mr.  Edgar  believes,  for  some  general  retrospect  of  the 
:ct.  Though  the  public  attention  has  been  fully  occupied  in 
it  years  with  the  organization  of  all  kinds  of  schools,  elemen- 

secondary,  and  technical,  too  little  is  known  of  the  origin 
growth  of  Scottish  schools  and  of  the  development  of  the 
)nal  system  of  education.  As  an  advocate  of  reforms  that 
I  "  proceed  along  the  national  lines,"  Mr.  Edgar  is  desirous  of 
loting  such  knowledge  of  the  past  and  its  experiences  as 
be  helpful  at  the  present  time.  His  book  deals  with  educa- 
during  pre-Reformation  times,  from  the  earliest  efforts  of  the 
rch  to  the  "  First  Book  of  Discipline "  of  the  Scottish  Re- 
ers.  It  is  stored  with  much  useful  and  curious  information 
ing  to  the  monastic  schools,  both  within  the  monasteries  and 
wns  more  or  less  removed,  yet  under  ecclesiastic  supervision ; 
to  burgh  schools,  or  grammar  schools,  schools  in  connexion 

collegiate  churches,  diocesan  or  cathedral  schools,  parish 
ols,  and  "  sang  schools."  With  respect  to  the  parish  schools, 
Edgar  remarks,  "  It  has  been  a  common,  though  mistaken, 
;f  that  primary  education  in  Europe  dates  only  from  the  Re- 
ation."  The  parish  school  of  the  mediaeval  Church  offered, 
inds,  at  least  the  rudiments  of  religion  and  letters  to  the 
Iren  of  both  rural  and  town  districts.  Previous  to  the  Re- 
ation  "  sang  schools  "  must  have  been  tolerably  numerous, 
in  many  of  them  not  music  only,  but  "  ordinary  subjects  "  of 
Snglisk  education,  were  taught,  both  before  and  after  the 
rmation. 

he  Empire  of  the  Tsars  and  the  Russians  (Putnam's  Sons),  the 
;rican  edition  of  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu's  well-known  work  on 
lia,  translated  by  Zena'ide  A.  Ragozin,  is  a  somewhat  excep- 
il  example  of  translation.  The  translator  is  a  Russian  man  of 
irs  who  has  written,  we  believe,  more  books  in  English  than  in 
sian,  and,  through  his  command  of  both  languages  and  his 
vledge  of  his  own  land  and  people,  is  well  qualified  to  dis- 
ge  his  present  undertaking.  In  the  preface  to  the  first 
me  of  this  translation,  he  explains  that  he  has  given  not  a 
;ly  literal  rendering  of  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu's  work,  but  a  con- 
ied  version,  in  part,  accompanied  by  annotations  of  his  own, 
1  as  might  serve  "  to  bring  into  yet  stronger  light "  the 
lor's  masterly  pictures  of  Russian  life.  Some  useful  maps  are 
fided,  and  the  volume  has  its  own  index,  instead  of  the 
omary  general  index  in  the  final  volume. 
1  the  old  colonial  days  of  America  methods  of  popular  elec- 
s  differed  as  greatly  as  the  qualifications  of  voters,  and  the 
ot  was  by  no  means  one  and  indivisible  as  to  form,  nor  was 
et  voting  universal,  nor  distinctively  American,  as  many 
psh  people  imagine.  These  facts  are  fully  illustrated  by  Mr. 
rtlandt  Bishop,  of  Columbia  University,  New  York,  whose 
tory  of  Elections  in  the  American  Colonies  is  not  the  least 


interesting  of  the  many  recent  historical  studies  which  show  the 
awakened  attention  of  Americans  to  the  colonial  history  of  their 
country.  Mr.  Bishop  distinguishes  three  groups  of  colonies, 
differing  greatly  in  their  management  of  elections.  The  Puritan, 
or  New  England  group,  from  the  beginning  used  the  ballot, 
though  the  word  was  not  used  by  them,  the  term  "  papers  "  being 
employed  instead.  These  colonies  were  strongly  inclined  to- 
wards moral,  or  religious,  qualifications  rather  than  to  property 
qualifications.  The  second  group  of  colonies,  most  closely  under 
Royal  rule — New  York,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Maryland  (although  a 
proprietary  colony),  and  New  Jersey  after  1704 — appear  to 
have  elected  their  Legislatures  in  a  manner  almost  identical  with 
English  procedure.  A  third  group,  represented  by  the  proprie- 
tary Governments  of  East  and  West  Jersey,  Delaware,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  two  Carolinas,  observed  a  form  of  election  that 
appears  to  have  combined  "  the  best  features  of  the  Puritan 
ballot  and  the  English  poll."  In  North  Carolina  and  Virginia 
the  sheriff  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  casting-vote.  There  seems 
to  have  been  no  women's  rights  party  in  the  colonies,  and  in 
Virginia  alone  was  it  thought  necessary  to  expressly  debar 
women  from  voting.  In  most  of  the  colonies  Roman  Catholics 
could  not  vote,  nor  could  Jews,  it  appears — in  two  colonies,  at 
least — while  Quakers  must  have  found  it  difficult,  even  when 
not  disfranchised,  as  in  Massachusetts,  where  no  Quaker  could  be 
a  freeman. 

A  Dictionary  of  Birds,  by  Professor  Newton  and  Dr.  Gadow 
(A.  &  C.  Black),  which  is  to  be  completed  in  four  parts,  of 
which  the  first  is  before  us,  promises  to  prove  an  extremely 
useful  work,  both  to  the  student  of  ornithology  and  the  general 
reader.  It  embraces  Professor  Newton's  contribution  to  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  as  a  basis,  with  additional  articles, 
chiefly  of  an  anatomical  character,  by  Dr.  Hans  Gadow,  and  other 
contributions  by  Mr.  Lydekker,  Mr.  C.  S.  Roy,  and  Dr.  Shufeldt. 
One  of  Professor  Newton's  chief  objects  has  been  to  supply  infor- 
mation which  he  finds,  from  inquiries  made  to  him,  to  be  greatly 
needed.  People  often  read,  he  observes,  in  books  of  travel  of 
birds  designated  by  names  which  no  ordinary  dictionary  will  ex- 
plain. The  reader  who  meets  with  a  "  caracara  "  or  a  "  koel," 
a  "  mollymawk  "  or  "  paauw,"  in  such  books  will  be  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  kind  of  bird  is  intended.  The  Dictionary  before  U3 
will  solve  any  such  doubts.  On  the  other  hand,  many  local 
names  of  British  birds  are  excluded,  and  such  "  clumsy  inven- 
tions "  as  the  awkward  compounds  "crow-shrike,"  "crow- 
titmouse,"  "jay-thrush,"  and  the  like,  are  altogether  discarded. 
But  local  names  that  are  consecrated  by  literature — in  an  epic 
poem,  for  example,  or  an  Act  of  Parliament — are  preserved,  for 
the  most  part,  in  Professor  Newton's  scheme.  The  subject  of 
local  bird-names,  he  remarks,  is  of  great  interest,  and  has  never 
been  properly  treated,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  considerations  of 
space  have  led  to  their  exclusion.  Perhaps  the  Dictionary  of 
Birds  will  induce  some  ornithologist  learned  in  the  subject  to 
compile  the  much-desired  dictionary  of  English  local  bird-names. 
The  Dictionary,  we  must  note,  is  very  well  illustrated  from  re- 
productions of  engravings  in  Swainson's  Classification  of  Birds 
and  other  sources. 

A  charming  book,  marked  by  a  play  of  humour  that  is  fresh 
and  unstrained,  is  A  Cathedral  Courtship,  by  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin  (Gay  &  Bird).  The  second  story  in  this  pretty  volume, 
"Penelope's  English  Experiences,"  presents  some  delightful 
pictures  of  life  in  England  and  London  society,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  American  girl,  and  tells  of  the  progress  of  another 
courtship,  which  proves  quite  as  pleasant  reading,  and  in  all  ways 
as  unconventional,  as  that  set  forth  in  the  first  story. 

Toppleton's  Client,  by  John  Kendrick  Bangs  (Osgood, 
Mcllvaine,  &  Co.),  is  the  story  of  a  spirit  in  exile,  and  tells  of 
a  briefless  barrister,  willingly  briefless,  and  under  bond  to  his 
partners  to  be  so,  who  is  forced  to  act  on  behalf  of  a  spookish 
client.  It  is  a  story  with  some  claim  to  novelty,  is  decidedly 
entertaining,  and  altogether  fulfils  the  promise  of  the  title,  which 
all  must  admit  is  an  engaging  one. 

Mr.  Richardson  Evans,  in  The  Age  of  Disfigurement  (Remington 
&  Co.),  protests  against  the  ubiquity  as  well  as  against  the  general 
hideousness  of  modern  advertisements.  As  a  member  of  the 
"National  Society  for  Checking  the  Abuse  of  Modern  Adver- 
tising," he  expresses  his  reasonable  desires.  He  wants  merely  to 
"  diminish  the  supply  of  things  which  hardly  any  one  regards  as 
anything  but  blots,"  and  he  wants  to  "  give  fair  play  to  things 
that  nearly  every  one  agrees  in  liking."  To  give  full  effect  to 
this,  there  should  be  a  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Architects. 
Is  there  fair  play  to  Westminster  Abbey  in  the  monstrous  block 
of  bricks  at  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  or  to  Somerset  House  in  the 
hideous  buildings  along  the  Embankment  from  Blackfriars  to 
Scotland  Yard  ? 

Among  new  editions  we  have  to  note  The  Institutes  of  Justi- 
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nian,  illustrated  by  English  Law,  by  James  Williams,  B.C.L. 
(Clowes  &  Sons)  ;  Thoughts  for  the  Sick,  by  Agnes  L.  Money 
(Wells  Gardner  &  Co.) ;  The  Three  Fates,  by  F.  Marion  Craw- 
ford, third  edition  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes,  by 
Thomas  Hardy,  new  edition  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.) ;  and  The 
Jolly  Roger,  by  Hume  Nisbet,  third  edition  (Digby  Long  &  Co.) 

We  have  also  received  Working  Diagrams  of  Slojd  Models,  by 
William  Nelson,  drawn  to  English  Measurements  for  Johansson's 
"  Practical  Directions  "  (Philip  &  Son);  Milton's  Comus,  edited, 
with  notes,  by  Oliver  Elton  (Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press) ; 
A  Primer  of  Historical  English  Grammar,  by  Henry  Sweet,  LL.D., 
■with  selections  of  Old,  Middle,  and  Modern  English  Texts 
(Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press)  ;  An  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Geography,  by  William  Hughes  and  J.  F.  Williams  (Philip  & 
Son) ;  Plain  Advice  about  Life  Insurance,  by  A.  J.  Wilson,  a 
Handbook  for  Investors  (Longmans  &  Co.) ;  Friedrich  Nietzsche, 
a  psychological  essay,  by  William  Weigand  (Munich  :  Hermann 
Lukaschik) ;  Notes  on  the  Oxfordshire  Domesday ,  by  J.  G.  L.  M. 
(H.  Frowde) ;  Contributions  towards  a  Dictionary  of  Eng- 
lish Book- Collectors,  Part  III.  (Quaritch) ;  Catalogue  of  the 
Library  of  Political  Science  and  Jurisprudence,  presented 
by  the  Class  of  1883  to  New  Jersey  College,  Princeton; 
The  Need  and  Use  of  Getting  Irish  Literature  into  the  English 
Tongue,  an  address  by  Stopford  A.  Brooke  to  the  Irish  Literary 
Society  (Fisher  Unwin) ;  Professor  T.  K.  Abbott's  Reply  to  Mr. 
SupjAes  and  other  Criticisms  (Longmans  &  Co.) ;  The  Case  against 
Disestablishment,  by  the  Rev.  William  Odom  ("Home  Words"); 
A  Short  History  of  the  Lives  of  Bombay  Opium-Eaters,  by 
Rustom  Prestanji  Jehangir  (Bombay  :  Marzban),  illustrated  with 
photographs  of  healthy,  robust  opium-smokers;  Conference  of 
Friends  on  the  Home  Rule  Question,  held  by  Unionist  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  April  21st,  1893,  with  facsimile  letter 
•written  in  1704  by  William  Edmondson,  the  "St.  Patrick  of 
Quakerism  "  (Simpkin  &  Co.)  ;  Early  Charters,  translated  into 
English,  with  notes,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Done  Bushell  (Cambridge  : 
Macmillan  &  Bowes) ;  Abridgments  of  Specifications,  Patents, 
Class  134,  for  1877-1883  (Patent  Office  Sale  Branch) ;  Six  Years 
Work,  a  Review  of  Legislation  and  Administration  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  Government,  1 886-1 892  (Conservative  Central  Office); 
20  :  a  volume  of  Story  and  Song,  by  Robert  Overton,  new  edition 
(Drane) ;  the  new  volume  of  Little  Folks,  an  illustrated  magazine 
for  the  young  (Cassell  &  Co.) ;  Railway  Map  of  England  and 
Wales  (John  Heywood),  a  cheap  and  clearly-printed  map,  to  a 
scale  of  nineteen  miles  to  one  inch ;  Reports  of  the  National 
Life-Boat  Institution  on  Competitive  Trials  at  Montrose  with 
various  types  of  "  Pulling  Life-Boats  "  ;  and  the  annual  Report 
of  the  united  Committee  for  the  prevention  of  the  demoralization 
of  Native  Races  by  the  Liquor  Traffic. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CRYSTAL  PALAOB. 


Admission  daily  One  Shilling 


MAGNIFICENT   DISPLAY   OF  FIREWORKS 

By  Messrs.  C.  T.  BROCK  &  CO., 
On  August  BANK  HOLIDAY,  and  also  on  Thursday  and  Saturday  at  8.45. 

(QUEEN'S   COLLEGES,   IRELAND.— The  PROFESSOR- 

yt,  SHIP  Of  MIDWIFE KY  in  the  QUEEN'S  COLLEGE.  BELFAST,  having  become 
"VACANT.  ('undulates  t,,r  that  othec  lire  requested  to  forward  their  testimonials  to  the 
llN  DUB  SHOMTABY,  Dulil in  Castle,  on  or  before  the  21st  day  of  August,  1SH3,  in  older  that  the 

»»'»••  '"">       s"1  t«l  to  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

'I  he  (  undidale  w  ho  may  he  selected  lor  the  Professorship  will  hold  office  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  seven  tcurs. 

 Dublin  Castle,  July  29,  I3'.I3. 

n  II  UrTcIi- CONGRESS,  BIRMINGHAM. 

^T,  October  3, 4,  5,  and  II.  1898, 

I. ni  n(  Subjects  and  Sneakers  now  ready.   For  particulars,  address  Honorary  Secretaries, 

CbUTCh  Congress,  Council  House,  Birmingham. 

1  I  OMR   MISSIONS   of  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND.-- 

1  1  ADDITIONAL  CURATES  SOCIETY.  The  SECRETARYSHIP  of  thii  SOCIETY 
now  \  AC  A  N  I',  in  consequence  ol  the  present  occupant  having  accepted  preferment.  The 
s>'i-n  Inn  iinel  be  111  Holy  i  inters,  and  prelernl.lv  between  the  uses  of  30  and  46.  The  salary 
i-  MOO  a  >car.  He  will  be  required  to  nlve  his  whole  time  to  the  work  of  the  Society. 
Application!   should    reach   the  olllce  by  September  1  next  at  latest.    The  election  will 

1'  iplj  take  place  during  September,    A  printed  form  of  application  and  other  particulars 

limy  he  obtained  from  tin-  Rev.  Dr.  Dmg  lor  the  Actini:  Secretary),  Arundel  House,  Victoria 
Embankment,  London,  VV.C. 

QTEAM  YACHT  foi  SALE  or  HIRE,  suitable  for  River 

WorlcStift,  tone  N  n  ft.  beam.  She  hai  excellent  cnelnci.  a  saloon  capablo  of  seating 
•  • "ni  I"  ..|.le.  sleeping  iiceoinmndiilioii,  and  a  liberal  outfit. _ Apply  to  W.  CH  BIRTH  AS,  South- 
WUroh  HMU,  suulhcnd-on-Seu. 


SHIPPING. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANI 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDA 


LEAVE 
the  above  Colonies,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUE! 

COLOMBO. 

F.  GREEN  &  CO.  i  1  Head  Office»  i 

ANDERSON,  ANDERSON.  *  CO.      I    Fenchuroh  Avenue, Li 


Managers . 


i 


11,1 

I 

Loi 


For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  Arm.  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.G.,  or  to  the  Branch  0| 

16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

ORIENT  COMPANY'S  YACHTING  CRUISE! 

By  the  Steamships  ,l  CIIIMBORAZO,"  3.8-17  tone  register,  and  "  GARONNE,"  3,876 

register,  leaving  Loudon  uu  under 

For  NORWAY. 

August  2,  for  21  days.  I  August  16,  for  15  days. 

Calling  at  Leith  two  days  later. 
The  steamers  will  he  navigated  through  the  "  Inner  Lead  "--i.e.  inside  the  fringe  of  isl 
off  the  coastofNorway— thus8ecuring  smooth  water,  and  will  visit  some  of  the  finest  floi 

For  SICILY,  GREECE,  the  LEVANT  and  CRIMEA, 
leaving  September  2,  for  46  days. 

For  the  MEDITERRANEAN, 
leaving  September  12,  for  31  days. 
For  MADEIRA,  TENERIFFE,  WEST  INDIES,  AZORES,  &c. 
leaving  November  22,  for  65  days. 
The  Steamers  are  fitted  with  electric  light,  electric  bells,  hot  and  cold  baths,  &c. 
»/_„„„„.,      fF.  Green  &  Co.,  and  1  Head  Omces,  Fenchurch  Avenue, 

Managers  ..  ^Anderson,  Anderson,  ft  Co.  j  London,  E.C. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C,  or  to  the  West- 
Brancft  Office,  16  Cocks, .ur  Street,  S.  W. 

*|HJ    UNVAJLIDS.— A   LIST   of  MEDICAL.    MUIN  in 

parte  willing  to  receive  RESIDENT  PATIENTS,  giving  full  particular! 
termB,  sent  gratis.   The  list  includes  Private  Asyluma,  &c—  Address,  Mr.  G.  B.  STOCK 

8  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  W.C. 


INSURANCES,  BANKS,  &c. 


R 


OYAL       EXCHANGE  ASSURANC 

Incorporated  a.d.  1726. 

FUNDS  £4,000,000.      CLAIMS  PAID  £36,000,000. 

LIFE.    FIRE.    SEA.  ANNUITIES. 
FOR  THE  LATEST  DEVELOPMENTS  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE  CONSUL! 
THE  PROSPECTUS  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 
Full  particulars  on  application  to 
CHIEF  OFFICE  :  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  E.C,  or  to  29  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURE R8. 
'HE     IMPERIAL     INSURANCE     COMPANY    LIMITED.  FII 

Est.  1803  —1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £1.200,000.     Paid-up,  £300,000.     Total  Funds,  £1.600,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manage 

SUN    INSURANCE  OFFICE. 

(FIRE)  63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.G.  Founded  17 

THE   OLDEST   PURELY   FIRE    OFFICE    IN   THE  WORLD. 
Sum  Insured  in  1892,  £391,800,000. 


PRUDENTIAL    ASSURANCE  C0MPAN 

LIMITED. 

HOLBORN    BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FOUNDED  1848. 

INVESTED  FUNDS   £15,000,000. 

NATIONAL  PROVIDENT 

Invested  Funds,  £4,700,000.  IMCTITI  ITIf^l' 

Profits  Divided, £4,600,000.  UNO  I  I  I  KJ  I  IV I 

Paidin Claims,  £8,800,000.        FOR  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANi 

All  the  Profits  are  divided  amongst  the  Assured.  Est.  1835. 

ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCE  POLICIES, 
Combining  Life  Assurance  at  Minimum  Cost  with  provision  for  old  age. 

ARTHUR  SMITHER,  Actuary  and  Secretary,  48  Gracechurch  St.,  London, I 

BANK    of   NEW    ZEALAND. — Incorporated   by  Act 
General  Assembly,  July  29, 1S61.— Bankers  to  the  New  Zealand  Government. 
Bead  Office— I  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Capital  Paid-up   £900.000 

Reserve  Fund  (Invested  in  Consols) ....      £ 45,000 

Reserve  Liability  £1,500,000 

This  Bank  grants  drafts  on  all  its  branches  and  agencies,  and  transacts  every  descrip1 
n  thanking  business  connected  with  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  Fiji,  on  the  most  favo 
ableterms. 

The  London  Office  receives  fixed  deposits  of  £50,  and  upwards,  rates  and  particular 
which  can  be  ascertained  on  application.  _ 

H.  B.  MACNAB,  Manage 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK,  Southampton  Bldgs.,  Chancery  Lane,  Londt 
TWO-AND-A-nALF  per  CENT.  INTEREST  on  DEPOSITS,  repayable  on  dema 
TWO  per  CENT,  on  CURKENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  w 
not  drawn  below  £100. 

8AVINOS  DEPARTMENT.  For  the  encouragement  of  Thrift  the  bank  receives  in 
sums  on  deposit,  and  alloy's  interest  monthly  ou  each  completed  £1. 
imiKUECK  ALMANACK,  with  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manage* 


CELLULAR  AERTEX 

UNDERWEAR    AND  SHIRTS. 

Invaluable  lOr  affording  perfect  ventilation  to  the  body,  combined  with  freedom  from 
dangers  of  chill  and  cold.    Made  in  Cotton,  Silk,  and  Merino,  and  mixtures  ol  these. 
"THIS  IS  THE  TRUE  AND  NATURAL  PRINCIPLE  OF  CLOTUINQ."-rA«  Lan 
Illutlraied  I'rtce-Utt  of  full  range  of  Cellular  Good.*, for  Men,  Women,  and  Childr 

with  namet  of  200  Country  Agents,  tent  pott-free  on  application. 
BOBBRT  SCOTT,  14  and  15  POTJIiTBY,  CHE3APBIDH.il. 
OLIVEB  BROS.,  417  OXVOBD  STREET,  LONDON,"7 
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In  Parliament 
Lords. 


CHRONICLE. 

A CONVERSATION  took  place  in  the 
Upper  House  on  Friday  week,  on 
;ke  subject  of  battle-ships,  in  which  Lord  Spencer  in- 
brmed  Lord  Hood  of  Avalon  that  the  Government 
lid  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  any  immediate 
iddition  to  their  building  programme  in  consequence 
)f  the  loss  of  the  Victoria. 

„  At  the  morning  sitting  of  the  House 

Commons.       ~  r.  p  ° 

01  Commons,  two  hours  were  spent, 
and  a  dangerous  precedent  established,  by  the 
Irishmen,  who,  despite  the  opposition  of  the 
Government,  got  a  Drainage  Bill  re-committed 
for  the  purpose  of  lowering  a  municipal  franchise. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  again  declared  that  the  British 
ships  at  Bangkok  had  not  been  ordered  off  by  the 
French  Admiral,  and  would  not  have  gone  if  they 
had  been.  A  long  wrangle  on  the  mobbing  of 
"  Evangelists "  at  Bundoran  threatened  to  stop 
the  Report  stage  of  the  Vote  on  Account,  which 
was,  however,  closured  through.  In  the  evening 
Mr.  Storey  moved  his  celebrated  Resolution  to 
•overrule  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  case  of  mea- 
sures already  passed  twice  by  the  Commons,  and 
twice  resisted  above.  He  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
-Snape.  But  neither  of  these  grave  constitution- 
tinkers  dealt  with  the  interesting  difficulty,  How 
is  a  resolution  affecting  one  House  of  Parliament 
and  passed  by  the  other  to  take  effect  ?  Also  the 
abhorred  count  made  its  appearance  at  a  quarter 
to  eleven.  Mr.  Storey  was  as  a  tale  that  is  told ; 
the  thin-spun  thread  of  Mr.  Snape's  argument 
was  snapped,  and  the  House  of  Lords  could 
breathe  again. 

On  Monday  the  House  of  Lords  talked 
about  Indian  silver,  and  Lord  Kimberley 
expressed  a  Gladstonian  readiness  to  "  abolish  any- 
"  thing,"  especially  the  hall-mark.    Now,  why  Indian 
silver  cannot  be  let  in  without  doing  this  we  see  not.  . 
Commons        ^e  Commons  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  a 
nobly  and  skilfully  wooden  manner, 
foiled  Mr.  Macfarlane,  who  is  very  anxious  for 
our  immediate  exodus  from  Egypt,  and  Mr.  Cobb, 
who  wishes  to  rake  up  the  doings  of  Rowdy 
Thursday.    When  the  Report  stage  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  came  on,  some  misapprehension  seems 
to  have  been  created  by  Mr.  Balfour's  not  being 


Lords. 


Lords. 


Commons. 


on  the  spot  to  move  the  exclusion  of  the  Irish 
members.  It  has  been  explained  that  the  same 
amendment  was  to  be  moved  by  another  member 
later,  so  that  Mr.  Balfour  might  be  able  to  reply 
on  it.  The  new  clauses  actually  moved  were  all 
of  importance  and  relevance,  and  the  scandalous 
gerrymandering  of  the  proposed  constituencies  was 
exposed,  practically  without  a  defender  (outside 
Nationalist  ranks)  on  the  Government  side.  But 
the  majorities  were,  as  the  Daily  News  happily  put 
it,  "a  monotonous  manifestation  of  the  strength  of 
"  the  Government" — and,  if  we  might  add  a  word 
or  two,  of  the  toughness  of  its  supporters'  con- 
sciences. 

The  Upper  House  met  on  Tuesday,  for- 
warded such  business  as  there  was  for  it, 
and  then  adjourned  for  a  fortnight,  to  allow  Her 
Majesty's  faithful  Commons  to  prepare  some  more. 

In  the  Commons  Mr.  Gladstone  for- 
mally announced  that  the  Government 
had  at  last  screwed  up  its  courage  (but  this  was 
not  the  form  of  words  he  used)  to  the  Autumn 
Session,  which  a  part  of  his  followers  are  loudly 
demanding,  and  another  part  silently  detesting. 
Mr.  Chaplin  then  moved  the  adjournment  to 
discuss  the  new  fifteen-rupees-a-sovereign  rule 
in  India.  Mr.  Chaplin  himself  appeared  to  be 
under  the  impression  that  some  wrong  was  being 
done  to  the  Indian  people  ;  Sir  William  Har- 
COURT  (nobody  quite  knew  why,  unless  for  the 
assigned  reason  that  Mr.  Balfour  had  super- 
annuated him  by  implication  in  his  Mansion 
House  speech)  got  into  one  of  those  curious  and 
elaborate  rages  which  always  appear  simulated 
even  when  they  are  real.  Mr.  Balfour  once 
more  exhibited  himself  in  the  mood  (as  of  a 
bimetallic  Galahad)  to  sing  "  All  armed  I  ride, 
"  Whate'er  betide,  Until  I  find  the  Holy  Graal  " 
(which,  mark  you,  was  a  silver  vessel).  Others 
also  spoke.  On  the  resumption  of  the  Home  Rule 
debate,  Mr.  Macartney  moved  the  duplicate  of 
Mr.  Balfour's  dropped  clause  on  the  exclusion 
of  the  Irish  members,  and  this  was  still  the  sub- 
ject when  midnight  came.  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
spoken,  like  his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  a  rage.  The  effects  of  a  virtuous  resolution 
are  usually  supposed  to  be  calmness  and  peace 
of  mind;  but  this  was  not  well  seen  of  11  er 
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Majesty's  Ministers  after  they  had  made  up 
their  minds  to  a  sedet  ceternumque  sedebit 
attitude. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  who  had  been  left 
in  possession  of  the  House  the  night  before, 
opened  the  debate  on  Wednesday  with  an  effective 
examination  of  the  Government  position — not  quite 
adequately  answered  by  Mr.  Paul's  argument  that 
Clause  9 — his  own  leader's  Clause  9— was  so  utterly  un- 
workable that  retention  for  all  purposes  was  the  only 
thing  left.  Mr.  Paul,  we  should  imagine,  would  not 
feel  pleased  if  an  armed  burglar  were  to  say,  "  Dear 
"  sir,  I  have  striven  to  devise  a  plan  for  the  satisfac- 
"  tory  division  of  your  plate  between  myself  and  you. 
"  This  passes  my  wit;  therefore  I  must  have  it  all," 
however  much  he  might  agree  as  to  the  unsatisfactory 
character  of  the  burglar's  first  scheme.  The  debate  was 
wound  up  by  three  promachi — Mr.  Chamberlain  (who 
was  persistently  interrupted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  a 
manner  which,  had  the  parts  been  reversed,  would  have 
sent  the  Prime  Minister  into  a  frenzy)  ;  Sir  William 
Harcourt  (who  seems  to  have  come  into  the  debate 
vice  Mr.  Morley  retired  to  adjust  ruffles  and  refit  a 
sprung  temper,  and  who  on  this  occasion  remarked,  with 
real  wit,  that  "  he  should  not  have  time  "  to  defend  his 
own  consistency)  ;  and  Mr.  Balfour,  who  summed  up 
very  well.  The  majority  by  which  the  only  possible 
"consideration"  for  Home  Eule  was  finally  struck  out 
was  exactly  forty ;  but  there  was  a  very  little  cross 
voting. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  obtained  as  large  a  majority  on 
Thursday  afternoon  for  restoring  the  Betterment 
Clause  in  the  London  County  Council  Bill  as  might 
have  been  expected  in  a  House  which  at  least  observes 
one  Scriptural  precept — that  as  to  making  friends  of 
the  mammon  of  unrighteousness.  Then  the  House, 
after  accepting  a  clause  of  Sir  Henry  James's  precluding 
in  certain  circumstances  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  rejected  one  of  Mr.  Mildmay's  for  securing 
protection  to  the  Queen's  subjects.  And,  indeed, 
it  may  be  fully  admitted  that  the  Bill  is  not  one  for 
the  protection  of  anybody  who  would  call  himself  the 
Queen's  subject,  so  that  Mr.  Mildmay's  clause  might 
almost  have  been  ruled  out,  to  begin  with.  In  the 
debate  on  Sir  Henry  James's  proposal,  the  chief 
notable  things  were  a  very  amusing  attack  by  Mr. 
Balfour  and  an  exceedingly  wrathful  reply  from  Mr. 
Gladstone. 

Politics  out  of  The  first  of  what  we  hope  will  be  a  long 
Parliament.  an(j  effective  series  of  meetings  to  protest 
against  the  undigested  and  undiscussed  mass  called  the 
Bill  for  the  Government  of  Ireland  was  held  at  Liver- 
pool this  day  week,  attended  by  some  30,000  persons, 

and  addressed  by  divers  members  of  Parliament.  

Mr.  Logan  followed  Mr.  Fisher  in  "  explaining  "  to  his 
constituents.  He  did  this  in  a  very  angry  style,  and 
challenged  Mr.  Fisher  to  the  silly  "  resigning-and- 
"  taking- the-sense"  business.  Mr.  Fisher's  seat  is 
not,  we  believe,  in  the  slightest  danger,  and  Mr. 
Logan's  might  be  won ;  but  we  sincerely  hope  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  will  be  done.  It  is  the  Queen's 
business,  not  Dick's,  or  Tom's,  or  Harry's,  to  "  take 
"  the  sense  of  the  constituencies,"  and  the  only  occa- 
sion when  a  man  is  justified  in  resigning  for  experiment 
is  when  he  has  distinctly  changed  his  views  on  some 
important  point  which  was  before  his  constituents  when 
1 1  icy  elected  him.  It  is  even  doubtful  whether  he  is 
bound  to  do  so  then,  or  whether  his  resignation  does 
not  encourage  the  infinitely  mischievous  delegate  view 
of  a  member's  position. 

<»n  Thursday  was  published  a  correspondence  be- 
tween Sir  Frederick  Milner  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  in 
whirl,  |,|, e  latter  declined  to  argue  for  his  repetition — 
after  the  clearest  refutation— of  the  offensive  charge 


about  Tory-Irish  intrigues  seven  years  ago,  saying 
that  it  was  his  "  opinion."  Mr.  Gladstone  remem- 
bers doubtless  the  sage  who  said  that  what  distin- 
guishes men  from  Gods  and  Beasts  is  this  very  Opinion. 
And  we  may,  like  him,  use  this  human  privilege  to- 
form  a  very  decided  opinion  of  the  man  who,  in  the 
face  of  repeated  denials,  and  without  a  tittle  of 
affirmative  evidence,  persists  in  such  a  charge. 

The  candidates  for  Hereford,  Mr.  Eadcliffe  Cooke; 
and  Sir  Joseph  Pulley,  were  duly  nominated  on 
Thursday,  an  intervening  nondescript  having  sensibly 
retired.  But  the  most  noteworthy  thing  in  yesterday 
morning's  political  news  was  a  correspondence  between 
the  Whips  about  the  Logan-Fisher  apologies,  in, 
which  Mr.  Marjoribanks,  against  the  direct  testimony 
of  Sir  William  Walrond  and  Mr.  Wharton,  supported,, 
as  Sir  William  well  pointed  out,  by  the  only  pos- 
sible construction  to  be  placed  on  Mr.  Gladstone's- 
action  and  words,  declined  to  remember  a  "  definite  ar- 
"  rangement,"  but  he  actually  admitted  the  whole  point 
by  saying  "  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  Mr.  Logan 
"  would  cede  the  advantage  of  speaking  first."  How 
could  he  "  cede  "  what,  according  to  Mr.  Marjoribanks, 
he  had  not  got  ?  Some  notice  in  passing  may  be 
expected  of  a  trumpery  calumny  against  Mr.  Brodrick,. 
who,  to  a  Bank  Holiday  audience,  said  something  about 
a  donkey.  The  Gladstonians,  assuming  apparently 
that  when  a  man  speaks  of  a  donkey  he  can  only 
mean  Mr.  Gladstone,  first  charged  Mr.  Brodrick, 
falsely  with  having  called  the  Prime  Minister  by  that 
name,  and  then  invented  a  storm  of  popular  indignation 
which  had  as  much  and  as  little  existence  as  the 
alleged  offence. 

Foreign  and  It  was  told  this  day  week  how  fighting  in 
Colonial  Affairs.  Samoa  had  both  begun  and  ended.  The 
invading  Dervishes  in  Upper  Egypt  had  retreated,  but 
had  carried  off  prisoners  with  them.  The  blockade 
had  been  raised  in  Siam. 

There  was  little  of  interest  in  Monday's  news  except 
the  reports  of  the  Cocarde  forgeries  trial  in  Paris,, 
These  contained  some  amusing  evidence  of  French 
hatred  towards  this  country,  some  awkward  revelations 
of  M.  Develle's  and  M.  Dupuy's  statesmanship,  and  a. 
violent  quarrel  between  MM.  de  Mores  and  Clemenceau„ 
The  sentences — Norton  to  three  years'  and  Ducret  to 
one  year's  imprisonment,  with  nominal  fines — were  light 
enough  ;  the  jury  finding  extenuating  circumstances. 
These  lay,  no  doubt,  in  the  ill-will  of  the  prisoners  to- 
wards England,  for  it  is  not  clear  what  others  there 
were.  The  Corinth  Canal  had  been  duly  opened ;  and 
it  was  not  said  whether  the  ghost  of  "  the  implacable 
"  beautiful  tyrant"  appeared  to  manifest  wrath  at  the 
completion  of  his  baffled  enterprise. 

On  Tuesday  morning  we  learnt  that  a  fresh  battery 
of  Panama  documents  had  been  unmasked,  and  that 
M.  de  Mores  was  angry.  Indeed,  this  noble  Marquis 
doth  more  than  a  little  suggest  that  famous  character 
of  English  dramatic  and  Parliamentary  history,  the 
"  Angry  Boy."  From  India  were  reported  some  troubles' 
in  Beloochistan,  and  a  thickening  of  the  plot  in  the 
matter  of  the  North  Behar  cadastral  survey,  where 
(say  some)  certain  Home  Eulers  in  the  Civil  Service 
are  trying  to  make  Irish  landlords  of  the  zemindars. 
It  seemed  not  unlikely  that  a  tariff  war  between  Russia* 
and  Austria  would  be  added  to  the  very  lively  one  already 
existing  between  Eussia  and  Germany.  "  Sticks  were 
"  freely  used  "  at  the  International  Socialist  Congress 
at  Zurich ;  and,  indeed,  an  elective  affinity  may  be 
observed  to  exist  between  your  Socialist  and  your 
si  ick.  You  have  to  choose  between  keeping  him  down 
with  it,  and  letting  him  apply  it  first  to  his  fellows  and 
then  to  you. 

Two  items  of  the  first  importance  appeared  on 
Wednesday  morning— President  Cleveland's  Message 
to  Congress,  which  was  uncompromisingly  anti-Silver; 
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and  the  statement  that  Sir  Henry  Mortimer  Durand 
will  start  for  Cabul,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  to  confer 
■with  the  Ameer.  The  hurtle  of  mud-throwing  in 
France  continued  and  thickened. 

On  Thursday  morning  foreign  and  colonial  news  was 
rather  flat.  A  detachment  of  the  K.M.A.  had  been 
sent  to  take  possession  of  and  complete  the  very  im- 
portant fortification  works  at  Esquimalt ;  the  silver 
men  in  America  were  caucussing ;  and  fresh  statements 
were  made  as  to  the  very  sensible  fashion  in  which  the 
Si'LTAN  is  said  to  have  told  the  Khedive  to  go  home, 
be  a  good  little  boy,  and  not  try  to  bar  out  his  masters. 

Archbishop  Gouthe-Soulard  has  made  his  ap- 
pearance again  in  France  with  a  published  private 
letter  endeavouring,  we  fear  not  quite  successfully,  to 
acquit  the  Pope  of  touching  pitch  and  the  Bepublic. 
The  French  are  anticipating  trouble  in  Madagascar. 

Mr.  Gladstone   made  a  discursive,  but 
Mr"theainScuT  excellent>  speech  at  the  National  Work- 
trial  Arts,  men's  Exhibition,  this  day  week,  on  indus- 
trial art,  including  glass  coffins  and  many 
other  things.    Among  many  good  observations,  not  the 
least  good  was  his  protest  against  the  architects  who 
-cannot  bear  to  leave  a  foot  of  wall  unoccupied  by  some 
fiddling  attempt  at  "ornamentation." 

The  Law    Mr.  J.  H.  Wilson,  M.P.,  had  another  lesson 
Courts.     (we  -wish  we  could  hope  he  will  learn  it)  on 
Wednesday  at  Liverpool,  where  the  jury  found  a  verdict 
against  him  for  libelling  the  owners  of  the  Allan  Line, 
with  200I.  damages. 

Yesterday  week  saw  a  particularly  interest- 
ing day's  racing  at  Cowes,  in  weather 
hardly  less  squally  than  the  day  before.  Those  old 
foes  the  Meteor  and  the  Iverna  sailed  a  match,  in 
which  the  German  Emperor's  yacht  was  said  to  con- 
cede twenty-four  seconds,  but  in  which  she  was  beaten 
by  a  full  minute.  The  Vendetta  won  in  the  forties. 
But  the  big  cutter  race  was  by  far  the  most  interest- 
ing. The  Britannia's  mast  was  still  too  badly  sprung 
for  her  to  take  part  in  it,  but  the  Satanita  did  not 
miss  the  opportunity  of  a  second  triumph  in  weather 
just  suited  to  her ;  the  Valkyrie  appears  to  be  equal 
to  any  weather;  and  the  Calluna  and  Navahoe,  roughly 
as  they  had  been  handled  the  day  before,  were  fit 
again.  The  race  was  an  exceedingly  fine  one ;  and, 
though  the  American  boat  once  more  showed  how 
unfitted  her  model  is  to  anything  but  a  summer  sea, 
and  the  Calluna  was  outpaced,  there  was  yet  but  a 
bare  seven  minutes  between  the  four  at  the  finish. 
The  Satanita  was  able  to  give  her  time  allowance  to 
the  Valkyrie  with  three  seconds  to  spare,  and  the 
Calluna  and  Navahoe  followed  at  intervals  of  rather 
more  and  rather  less  than  three  minutes  respectively. 

The  American  cutter,  however,  had  been  most  pluckily 
sailed  in  these  robustious  circumstances,  and  her  owner, 
if  not  her  builders,  deserved  a  consolation  prize.  This 
he  got  on  Saturday  last,  when  the  principal  match  of 
the  Royal  Southampton  Club  was  reduced  to  a  match 
between  the  Navahoe  and  the  Calluna,  and  won  with 
ease  by  the  former.  The  Varuna  led  the  forties. 
Meanwhile,  at  Portsmouth  hard  by,  an  excellent  handi- 
cap race  for  cruisers  was  won  by  the  Columbine,  with- 
out time  allowance,  and  the  Dragon  maintained  her 
superiority  over  the  Deirdre  in  the  twenties. 

Monday  was  a  day  for  the  small  fry,  the  biggest 
■class  in  the  Calshot  Castle  Regatta  being  for  twenties 
{in  which  the  Deirdre  had  her  revenge)  ;  while  com- 
petition went  down  to  half-raters. 

The  large  boats,  including  the  Navahoe,  but  not 
including  the  Valkyrie  (which  was  said  to  intend  no 
more  racing  before  her  departure  for  America),  came 
out  again  in  the  Royal  Victoria  match  on  Tuesday,  in 
weather  exactly  suiting  the  visitor.  She  was,  indeed, 
too  much  at  home  in  it  for  the  Satanita  and  Calluna  ; 
but  the  Britannia  beat  her  thoroughly  on  her  own 
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day  by  nearly  four  minutes.  In  a  well-contested  handi- 
cap for  cruisers  the  Creole  won  the  first  prize  and  the 
Columbine,  which  had  started  badly,  the  second. 

On  Wednesday  there  was  no  racing  in  the  first  class, 
but  the  Lais  was  first  in  her  usual  trio ;  the  Dragon 
vanquished  her  equally  usual  opponent,  and  the 
Samoena  won  a  handicap  race  by  time.  A  letter 
was  published  from  Mr.  Carroll,  the  owner  of  the 
Navahoe,  on  Thursday  morning,  showing  some  irrita- 
tion at  the  comments  on  his  boat's  sailing,  and  declar- 
ing that,  in  the  heavy  weather  of  Thursday  week, 
nothing  worse  happened  than  the  tearing  out  of  her 
mainsail  leach-rope.  We  are  sure  that,  though  some 
journalists  not  of  the  first  class  may  have  described  the 
Navahoe's  mishaps  on  that  day  in  the  fulsome  and 
vulgar  style  now  affected  by  them,  no  Englishman  who 
is  worth  minding  wished  to  crow  over  a  visitor  who  has 
sailed  his  boat  very  pluckily,  and  with  a  very  fair 
share  of  success.  But  certainly  the  Navahoe's  failures 
and  her  successes  alike  have  been  such  as  can  be  best 
accounted  for  by  her  model.  And  we  do  not  think  her 
owner's  assignment  of  cause  quite  adequate  to  the  fact — 
vouched  for  by  most,  if  not  all,  competent  observers — 
that  on  the  day  in  question  she  more  than  once 
appeared  to  be  in  imminent  danger  of  capsizing  or 
filling. 

For  the  Ryde  Town  Cup  on  Thursday,  not  only  the 
Britannia  (by  fourteen  minutes),  but  the  Satanita 
and  Calluna  also,  beat  the  Navahoe  in  irregular  and 
baffling  winds. 

The  Lewes  Handicap  yesterday  week,  a  race 
of  some  value,  brought  out  thirteen  runners, 
and  was  won  by  Mr.  Buchanan's  Newcourt  somewhat 
easily  from  Vanguard  and  Cereza. 

Bank  Holiday  racing  seldom  needs  much  notice, 
though  there  was  good  sport  at  Redcar.  But  on 
Tuesday  at  Kempton  Park  Mr.  Blake's  two-year-old, 
Delphos,  won  an  excellent  race  for  the  International 
Breeders'  Stakes,  from  a  field  to  all  of  whom  he  was 
giving  more  than  a  stone  weight. 

The  extremely  stormy  weather  of  the  end 
of  last  week  interfered  with  the  decision  of 
most  of  the  matches  played.  Hampshire,  indeed,  won 
a  victory  over  the  Sussex  team  in  better  style  than  a 
county  once  the  cradle  of  cricket  has  shown  for  many 
years,  and  Lancashire  beat  Gloucestershire  by  an 
innings  and  1 26  runs  (the  first  innings  having  been 
closed  at  the  eighth  wicket),  chiefly  owing  to  a  very 
fine  127  from  Sugg.  But  Kent  v.  Surrey,  Yorkshire 
v.  Derbyshire,  and  the  Australians  v.  Essex  were  all 
drawn,  the  last  named  in  favour  of  the  county  for 
which,  though  Mr.  Kortright  had  not  been  quite  up 
to  himself,  Mead  had  bowled  splendidly,  taking  seven- 
teen wickets. 

The  fine  weather  of  Bank  Holiday  started  the 
cricket  of  the  present  week  well  on  Monday,  except 
in  the  North,  where  there  was  some  rain.  The  Canter- 
bury Week  opened  with  Kent  v.  Australia  and  a  fairly 
even  day's  play.  Surrey  got  rid  of  Notts  at  the  Oval 
for  120  (Lockwood  and  Richardson  bowling  very  well), 
and  then  made  70  more  for  half  their  own  wickets.  A 
most  remarkable  pair  of  innings  was  seen  between 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  at  Manchester,  the  red 
rose  making  only  64,  and  the  white  only  58,  while  the 
attack  on  each  side  was  admirable.  Sussex  made  a 
biggish  score  against  Gloucestershire.  But  the  best 
batting  of  the  day  occurred  at  Taunton,  where  Somer- 
set, after  many  vicissitudes,  got  her  full  strength  to- 
gether, met  a  very  strong  Middlesex  team,  and  ran  up 
358  for  eight  wickets.  Mr.  Lionel  Palairet  con- 
tributed 91,  his  brother  51,  Mr.  Woods  58,  and  Mr. 
Dunlop  60  not  out. 

On  Tuesday  Surrey  beat  Notts  by  all  but  an  in- 
nings, going  in  fcr  the  second  time  to  make  3  only;  and 
Lancashire,  after  another  day  of  very  tough  fight  and 
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very  small  scoring,  got  the  better  of  Yorkshire  by  five 
runs.  Somerset  made  their  total  up  to  380  and  got 
Middlesex  out  for  114  less  ;  but  in  the  follow  on  Mr. 
O'Brien  arose  and  smote  as  of  old,  and  his  side  lost 
only  two  wickets  for  81. 

The  cricket  of  Wednesday  at  Canterbury  and  Taun- 
ton was  very  interesting.  The  Australians  were  left 
with  only  94  to  get  and  nine  wickets  to  expend  on 
getting  it — an  operation  appirently  easy  enough.  But 
so  good  was  the  Kentish  bowling  and  fielding  that  the 
whole  of  the  visitors  were  got  out  for  60,  and  the 
county  won  a  victory  as  well  deserved  as  it  was  ill 
expected.  In  the  Somerset  and  Middlesex  match,  that 
stand  which  Mr.  O'Brien  had  begun  was  so  well  main- 
tained that  he  himself  carried  his  not  out  47  to  84, 
and  by  aid  from  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Ford,  Rawlin, 
and  others,  Middlesex  was  able  to  close  its  innings  at 
the  eighth  wicket,  leaving  Somerset  two  hours  to  play 
and  nearly  two  runs  a  minute  to  get.  This  was,  of 
course,  impossible;  but  it  was  not  impossible  that  the 
home  county  should  lose,  though  they  could  not  win. 
The  steadiness  of  Mr.  Hedley,  however,  saved  the 
game,  and  the  match  was  drawn. 

A  very  fine  Bank  Holiday  set  a  vast  number 
of  people  in  motion  (and,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
in  enjoyment)  on  Monday.  Of  the  accidents  which 
too  often  accompany  such  things,  the  worst  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  boat  upset  at  Aberavon,  in  Swansea 
Bay,  whereby  twenty-two  persons  lost  their  lives.  Un- 
fortunately a  very  large  number  of  minor  accidents  of 
the  same  kind  has  followed  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  during  the  week. 

Mr.  Stillie,  of  Edinburgh,  a  bookseller, 

Obituary.       .      . .    .       \T      t  1  <• 

woo  died  on  Monday  at  the  age  of  ninety, 

had  done  business  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  more  than 

seventy  years  ago  as  a  clerk  to  the  Ballantynes.  

The  Duke  de  Rohan  was  not  of  the  male  line  of  the  great 
House,  but  of  that  branch  of  Rohan-Chabot  respecting 
the  origin  of  which  Tallemant  surpasses  himself  in  ill- 
natured  gossip.  But  still  he  represented  the  chief  of 
all  Rohans,  that  Henri  of  whom,  being  as  he  was  one 
of  the  greatest  captains  and  best  memoir-writers  of  the 
age,  the  said  Tallemant  telleth  us  that  "  he  had  no 
"  letters,"  and  "  they  said  he  was  not  valiant." 


"AS  AMENDED  TO  BE  CONSIDERED." 

SOME  Unionists  have  been  pleased  to  make  merry 
over  the  official  Parliamentary  title  of  the  stage 
upon  which  the  Home  Rule  Bill  has  now  entered. 
They  pretend  that  a  measure  which  has  had  thirty- 
three  out  of  its  forty  clauses  withdrawn  from  discussion 
cannot  be  quite  accurately  said  to  be  reported  to 
the  House  "as  amended  to  be  considered."  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  that  by  a  trifling  alteration  of  their 
order  the  words  may  be  made  to  fit  the  facts.  Let  us 
say  that  the  Bill  is  "to  be  considered  as  amended," 
and  we  at  once  get  over  the  little  difficulty  arising 
from  the  circumstance  that  about  eleven-thirteenths  of 
it  has  not  only  not  been  amended,  but  has  never  even 
been  discussed  at  all.  The  Government,  then,  will 
only  have  to  provide  for  the  debating  of  its  eighty  per 
cent,  of  undebated  matter  on  the  Report  stage,  and  it 
will  actually  become  what  it  is  considered  to  be.  We 
have,  however,  no  authority  to  state  that  this  is,  in 
fact,  their  intention  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  "  it  is 
"  reported,"  so  say  the  purveyors  of  political  gossip, 
"  that  the  Government  have  decided  to  closure  the 
"  current  stage  of  the  Bill,  should  there  be  any  likeli- 
"  hood  of  its  continuing  beyond  the  end  of  next  week." 
Hence,  we  may  take  it  that  only  a  very  few  more  clauses 
Wlli  added  lo  (hose  on  which  the  House  has  already 
been  indulgently  allowed  to  express  an  opinion,  before 


the  motion  is  made  to  read  the  measure  a  third  ti~ 
preparatory  to  its  departure  for  the  House  of  Lords. 

In  these  circumstances  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  the  fact  that  such  debate  as  th 
opponents  of  the  Bill  have  already  been  able  to  raise 
has  been  of  an  especially  instructive  kind,  and  thai 
Ministers  have  perhaps  cut  a  worse  figure  in  it— 
though  we  know  how  much  that  is  to  say — than  in  anj 
of  the  discussions  which  have  preceded  it.  As  it  hap- 
pened, the  very  first  of  the  new  clauses  which  t" 
Speaker's  rulings  allowed  to  be  moved  had  the  effect 
of  nailing  the  gerrymandering  schedule  to  the  table, 
from  which  Ministers,  perhaps  wisely,  made  not  the 
feeblest  attempt  to  detach  it.  We  say  "  perhaps  wisely/ 
because  it  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  that  the  feeble- 
ness of  the  attempt  in  question  was,  to  a  large  extent, 
conscious,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  deliberate.  Ill  aswe 
think  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  and  Mr.  Morley's  case,  an" 
conspicuous  as  has  been  the  weakness  which  they 
have  before  this  shown  in  the  advocacy  of  bad  cases, 
we  cannot  quite  believe  in  their  inability  to  do  any 
better  than  they  did  the  other  night.  The  truth  is 
that  there  is  no  particular  reason  why  they  should 
cudgel  their  brains  at  this  advanced  stage  of  matters 
for  plausible  defences  of  the  indefensible.  What  is  a~ 
iniquity  more  or  less  to  men  who  have  framed  the  most 
iniquitous  measure  ever  submitted  to  Parliament  and 
have  had  its  worst  frauds  stripped  bare  already  ?  Why  not 
gerrymander  the  representation  of  Ireland  to  extinguis1 ' 
the  loyalist  minority  and  please  its  enemies,  their  masters, 
when  the  very  arrangement  under  which  Ireland  is  to 
be  represented  at  all  is  based  on  the  grossest  piece  of 
duplicity  to  the  British  constituencies  that  even  the 
Government  have  committed  ?  What  does  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  loyalist  minority  matter  ?  Nay,  what  does, 
anything  in  the  Bill  matter,  things  having  got  t  ' 
their  present  pass  ?  The  situation,  in  short,  is  av 
extremely  simple  one  ;  and  it  proportionately  simplifies 
their  line  of  conduct  in  relation  to  any  such  question 
as  that  raised  by  Mr.  Parker  Smith.  Either  the; 
electors  whose  votes  won  Mr.  Gladstone  the  seats 
which  he  holds  in  England  and  Scotland  have  intelli- 
gence enough  to  perceive,  and  spirit  and  patriotism 
enough  to  resent,  his  shameful  violation  of  his  pledges 
to  them,  and  his  criminal  betrayal  of  the  national 
interests  which  he  swore  to  safeguard  :  or  they  are 
either  too  stupid  to  perceive  these  things,  or  too 
indifferent  to  their  own  rights,  and  their  country's 
dangers,  to  resent  them.  On  the  former  hypothesis, 
nothing  can  save  Mr.  Gladstone;  on  the  latter, 
nothing  can  hurt  him ;  and  in  either  case,  therefore, 
ingenuity  would  be  wasted  on  the  vindication  of  his 
policy. 

We  cannot,  we  say,  help  attributing  the  futility 
of  the  speeches  delivered  the  other  night  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Morley  to  a  just  appreciation 
of  this  peculiarity  in  their  personal  position.  No 
doubt,  however,  they  could  have  made  but  little  of 
their  desperate  case  in  any  event.  The  attempt  to 
gerrymander  the  Irish  representation — -whether  that 
attempt  originated  of  their  own  conception,  or  was 
forced  upon  them  by  some  one  of  the  Four  Masters 
below  the  Gangway — is  of  too  mountainous  a  grossness, 
of  too  naked  an  openness,  of  too  obtrusive  a  palpability, 
to  allow  any  chance  of  success  to  even  the  most  brazen 
simulation  of  innocence  on  the  part  of  its  authors.  In 
reducing  a  representation  of  103  members  to  80,  you 
cannot  hope  to  confine  your  disfranchising  work  wholly 
to  seats  in  the  possession  of  your  political  opponents, 
to  take  members  from  their  populous  centres  and  give 
or  leave  members  to  petty  constituencies  held  by  your 
polit  Leal  friends, and  to  reverse  all  accepted  electoral  prin- 
ciples by  abandoning  single-member  constituencies  and 
introducing  scrutin  de  liste,  with  the  object  of  ex-  ! 
tinguishing  all  minority  representation  ;  you  cannot,  in 
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hort,  create  the  series  of  electoral  anomalies  and  in- 
equalities, all  operating  in  favour  of  your  political 
riends  and  against  your  political  enemies,  which  the 
jovernment  have  created  over  the  whole  of  Ireland, 
vithout  at  the  same  time  establishing  against  yourself 
i  case  with  which  all  your  impudence  will  be  unable 
,o  cope.  But  the  case  having  been  established,  per- 
laps  Mr.  Moeley's  way  of  dealing  with  it  is  as  good 
is  any  other.  That  is  to  say,  it  saves  trouble  to 
gnore  most  of  the  hostile  criticisms  and  to  evade 
he  others  under  a  cloud  of  false  statistics  ;  to  declare 
hat  the  representation  of  Ireland  has  been  redistri- 
buted, not  according  to  strength  of  electorate,  but  to 
numbers  of  population,  when  the  redistribution  deals 
qo  more  fairly  with  population  than  with  electorate ;  to 
allege  that,  even  on  the  estimate  of  its  critics,  it  will 
give  the  minority  its  existing  share  of  the  representa- 
tion of  Ireland,  when  on  this  estimate  it  will  really 
give  them  some  twenty- five  per  cent,  less  than  that 
existing  share,  and  about  thirty  per  cent,  less  than 
their  proper  share  ;  and,  finally,  to  fall  back  on  the  one 
all-serviceable  Ministerial  reply  that  "  these  are  our 
"  views,"  but  that  if  they  are  not  liked  "  they  can  be 
"  changed."  Single-member  constituencies  by  all  means 
"  if  the  House  desires  " — and  if  we  do  not  have  to  closure 
the  whole  discussion  long  before  the  Schedule  is  reached. 

"  If  the  House  desires  it "  promises,  indeed,  to  be 
a  formula  of  considerable  value  to  the  Government ; 
for,  to  judge  by  the  course  of  the  debate  on  Mr. 
Macartney's  proposal,  it  is  really  upon  this  that  they 
mean  to  rely  in  defence  of  the  Ninth  Clause.  We 
say  really  upon  this,  because  it  is  obvious,  we  think, 
that  the  defence  of  the  Government,  such  as  it  is,  is 
to  be  found  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  of  Tuesday  last. 
The  Ministerial  share  in  the  debate  of  Wednesday  was 
as  good  as  naught.  Even  Ministers  could  have  hoped 
nothing  from  the  clumsy  sophistry  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  who  was  only  put  up  as  advocate 
of  the  retention  of  the  Irish  members  to  spare  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  (who  had 
£  plunged"  so  heavily  and  so  incautiously,  in  1886,  on 
their  exclusion)  the  pain  of  having  to  perform  that 
task  himself.  Sir  William  Harcourt  is  more  deeply 
dipped  in  other  ways ;  but,  in  supporting  the  retention 
of  the  Irish  members,  he  enjoyed — for  him — the  un- 
usual advantage  of  advocating  a  policy  which  he  has 
only  silently  voted  against,  and  never  oratorically 
denounced.  His  advocacy,  however,  consisted  of  a 
single  "  argument "  only.  He  asserted  many  times 
that  those  who  voted  for  Mr.  Macartney  would  be 
supporting  the  "  principle  put  forward  by  the  Unionist 
"  party  of  depriving  Ireland  of  all  voice  in  the  affairs 
':  of  the  Empire."  It  would  be  retorting  the  charge 
with  equal  grace  and  candour  (and  with  considerably 
more  plausibility)  to  say  that  the  "principle"  put 
forward  by  the  Gladstonians  is  to  secure  to  Ireland  a 
voice  not  so  much  in  the  affairs  of  the  Empire  as  in 
the  domestic  concerns  of  England  and  Scotland,  while 
excluding  them  from  all  concern  in  hers.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  go  so  far  in  imitation  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt  as  this.  It  is  quite  sufficient  to  say  that, 
whatever  the  "principle"  of  the  Ninth  Clause,  it  has 
now  been  so  remodelled  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
give  Ireland  any  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  Empire 
without  allowing  her  to  deprive  Great  Britain  of 
the  control  over  her  own  domestic  affairs.  The 
Unionists  say  that,  rather  than  subject  Great  Britain 
to  this  injustice  and  indignity,  they  must  oppose  the 
admission  of  Ireland  to  any  share  in  the  determina- 
tion of  Imperial  questions  ;  and  on  this  policy,  as  ex- 
plained and  justified  for  the  last  time  in  the  two  great 
speeches  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  the  Unionist  party  are  prepared 
any  day  to  go  before  the  British  constituencies.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  it  seems,  is  preparing  to  go  to  them,  not 


to  justify  his  having  put  them  under  the  Irish  hoof 
(we  again  employ  Mr.  Labouchere's  expression),  but 
to  deprecate  their  resentment  by  an  ignoble  protesta- 
tion of  "  Please,  it  wasn't  me."  It  is  the  House  of 
Commons — in  other  words,  it  is  a  majority  without,  as 
they  have  shown  a  dozen  times,  either  souls  of  their 
own  or  as  much  backbone  as  the  amphioxus — who,  for- 
sooth, have  performed  the  operation  with  the  hoof  and 
neck  as  aforesaid.  It  is  they  who  have  forced  it  upon 
Mr.  Gladstone — he  is  going  to  tell  the  British  elec- 
torate— although  he  is  also  at  the  same  time  going  to 
explain  to  them,  if  we  may  judge  from  one  of  his 
interruptions  last  Wednesday,  that  "  he  throws  no 
"  responsibility  on  the  House  of  Commons,"  and  that 
he  and  his  colleagues  are  "  exclusively  responsible." 
It  is  feared  by  many  of  his  advisers  that  the  result 
of  the  explanation  will  be  to  ensure  the  expulsion 
of  a  "  pure  Scotchman  "  from  the  leading  constituency 
of  Scotland.  And  if  the  English  elector  is  not  ripe  for 
a  servitude  which  the  Scot  rejects,  it  ought  to  have 
a  similar  effect  on  the  political  fortunes  of  many  of  his 
followers. 


A  WELSH  MAKE'S-NEST. 

"  T  ET  me,"  said  Saltoun  of  Hawthornden,  "  make 
JLJ  "  the  mare's-nests  of  a  people,  and  I  care  not 
"  who  writes  their  leading  articles."  A  little  reflection 
on  this  .unhackneyed  text  suggests  a  comparative  study 
of  national  mare's-nests.  The  subject  is  large  and 
complex ;  let  it  suffice,  by  way  of  making  a  start,  to 
examine  a  Welsh  mare's-nest.  Many  patriotic  natives 
of  the  Principality  have  seriously  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  Welsh  discovered  America  long  before  the 
impostor  of  Cogoletto.  A  similar  claim  has  been 
urged  for  St.  Brandan,  and,  with  more  plausibility, 
for  Leif  the  Lucky.  In  1858,  as  we  gather  from  Mr. 
Stephens's  Madoc  (Longmans  &  Co.),  an  Eistedd- 
fod offered  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  the 
Discovery  of  America  in  the  Twelfth  Century,  by 
"  Prince  Madoc  ab  Owain  Gwynned."  The  consider- 
able sum  of  20I.  and  a  ulver  star  (say  thirty  shillings) 
produced  a  field  of  six.  Five  of  these  intrepid  men 
averred  that  Madoc  (following  Leif)  anticipated 
Columbus.  The  late  Mr.  Stephens  alone  declared 
in  the  essay  before  us  that  Madoc  never  discovered 
America,  nor  probably  anything  else.  The  Committee, 
to  the  disgust  of  "all  fair-minded  Welshmen,"  "  no- 
"  balled  "  Mr.  Stephens,  so  to  speak,  alleging  that  his 
work  on  the  ncm-discovery  did  not  deal  with  the  topic 
proposed.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  finally 
the  prize  was  never  awarded  at  all.  Mr.  Stephens's 
work  in  English  is  now  published  for  the  first  time, 
and  it  settles  Madoc,  except  among  ardent  patriots. 

Mr.  Stephens  first  examined  the  evidence  of  Bardic 
poems,  some  of  them  by  contemporaries  of  Madoc. 
One  of  these  poems  was  translated  to  show  that  the 
hero  was,  somewhere,  drowned  in  the  sea.  It  means 
nothing  of  the  sort;  it  means  that  Madoc  was  killed, 
probably  on  dry  land.  In  another  poem,  somebody  is 
said  to  have  perished  on  the  deep ;  unluckily  his  name 
is  not  given.  Another  bard,  three  hundred  years- 
after  date,  says  that  one  Madoc  was  fond  of  sailing. 
Next,  in  a  triad,  probably  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Madoc  is  said  to  have  gone  to  sea  with  ten  ships, 
"  and  it  is  not  known  to  what  place  they  went." 
A  Dr.  Williams  quotes  a  statement  that  Madoc 
crossed  the  Atlantic  and  settled  somewhere  ;  but,  alas  ! 
he  does  not  give  his  authority.  All  other  statements 
are  undeniably  post-Columbian.  Dr.  Powel  fortifies 
his  belief  by  the  Mexican  tradition  of  Quetzalcoatl 
(which  is  not  a  Welsh  name),  and  by  some  etymo- 
logies, as  "penguin"  =  "white  head."  Unluckily, 
penguins  have  black  heads.  The  nonsense  got  into 
Hakluyt,  Kaleigh,  and  Purchas,  who  borrow  from 
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POWEL  and  Llwyd.  The  more  we  depart  from  con- 
temporary records,  as  with  Howell,  of  Literce  Ho- 
Eliance,  the  more  is  known  of  Madoc  ;  even  his  grave, 
with  a  Welsh  inscription,  is  found  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  sign  of  the  cross,  in  America,  is  due  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Madoc,  and  so  forth.  If  there  was  any 
historical  Quetzalcoatl — a  very  improbable  idea — he 
may  have  been  Bishop  Eric,  who  left  Greenland  for 
Vineland  the  Good,  and  never  returned.  However 
that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  no  con- 
temporary evidence  for  Madoc's  voyage,  and  no  pre- 
Columbian  legend  of  his  crossing  the  Atlantic.  Then 
we  arrive  at  travellers'  tales.  The  Welsh,  like  the 
Lost  Tribes,  have  been  found  by  travellers  from  the 
Missouri  to  Mexico.  Hornius  says  that  the  Virginians 
worshipped  Madoc,  or  Matec,  which  is  hardly  the 
same  thing.  Even  in  Peru,  Madoc  is  recognized  in 
Manco  Capac,  the  mythical  culture  hero.  The  dis- 
covery of  pottery  was  hailed  as  proof  of  a  Welsh  settle- 
ment! In  1670,  one  Stedman,  who  probably  did  not 
know  Welsh,  found  Welsh-speaking  Indians,  "  from 
"  Pridain  Fawr,"  on  the  Florida  coast.  After  this 
Welshmen  were  found  all  over  America;  Catlin 
thought  the  Mandans  might  be  Welsh !  Missions 
were  organized,  subscriptions  were  got  up,  for  the  con- 
version of  these  interesting  but  benighted  wanderers. 
One  Jones  vowed  that  he  had  preached  to  them  thrice 
a  week  "  in  the  British  language."  Perhaps  he  did, 
but  certainly  they  did  not  understand  him.  Even  the 
Pawnees  figured  as  Welshmen.  The  Welsh  Indians 
flourished  as  late  as  1775  ;  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1801, 
some  Welsh  Indians  turned  up  in  Washington — the 
Asquaws,  about  whom,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  less  said 
the  better.  "This  is  tolerably  stiff  testimony,"  says 
Mr.  Stephens.  In  brief,  Madoc's  men  were  discovered 
from  Canada  to  Peru  ;  the  Welsh,  like  rabbits,  "  mul- 
"  tiply  very  rapidly."  Out  of  six  essayists,  in  1858, 
five  were  ready  to  continue  what  Mr.  Stephens  calls 
"the  ruinous  practice  "  of  believing  in  this  nonsense, 
which  "  has  lowered  our  character  as  truthful  men." 
Mr.  Stephens  pricked  the  bubble,  and  reduced  the 
Welsh  mare's-nest  from  an  historical  tradition  to  a  fairy 
tale.  But  who  can  prevent  patriots  from  believing  in 
Madoc,  and  in  the  Vengeur  ?  Mr.  Stephens,  like  Mr. 
Carlyle,  must  war  unvictorious. 


THE  AFGHAN  MISSION. 

THAT  Sir  Henry  Durand  will  start — as  announced 
in  the  Times  of  Wednesday — on  a  mission  to 
Cabul  in  a  week  or  two  is  news  which  lacks  neither 
importance  nor  interest.  It  is  extremely  proper  that 
it  should  be  accompanied,  as  it  was,  by  a  statement 
that  there  is  no  "  sudden  development  in  Afghan  poli- 
"  tics,"  that  the  Ameer  has  "  recently  shown  extreme 
"  friendliness,"  and  so  forth.  It  is  of  course  very  de- 
sirable that  negotiations  should  be  begun  when  the 
other  party  is  friendly,  and  it  is  just  as  well  that  they 
should  not  be  postponed  till  there  is  a  "  sudden  de- 
"  velopment."  In  the  last  case  they  are  extremely 
apt  to  be  too  late.  As  to  the  envoy,  it  is  not  probable 
that  any  one  could  have  been  chosen  more  suitable 
than  the  Indian  Foreign  Secretary,  who  is,  in  a 
manner,  at  the  top  of  his  own  tree,  and  with  whose  se- 
lection even  the  inscrutable  combination  of  vanity 
and  jealousy,  of  pride  and  fear,  which  so  often  anim- 
ates Oriental  potentates,  can  find  nothing  to  quarrel. 
Sir  ]  f  knky  Durand  is  not  new  to  such  missions,  and  it 
may  be  hoped  that  a  fortunate  addition  to  his  record  is 
in  store  for  him. 

It  is,  in  truth,  quite  time  that  those  "  various  fron- 
"  tier  questions  "  to  which  the  Times'  Correspondent, 
in  sending  the  news,  alludes  with  great  soberness  and 
chastity,  were  settled ;  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  a  lit 


of  the  quality  or  qualities  above  referred  to  prevent? 
the  Ameer  from  receiving  Lord  Koberts  some  tin 
ago  to  settle  them.    It  may  doubtless  be  desirab 
that,  as  the  same  authority  observes,  they  should  t 
settled  before  the  Viceroy  leaves,  whether  the  best 
the  worst  in  the  way  of  a  successor  be  expected.  And 
the  Indian  Government  thinks  that  the  way  in  whic 
its  affairs  have  been  managed  on  the  Upper  Mekong 
not  the  way  in  which  it  would  like  them  to  be  manage 
on  the  Upper  Oxus,  we,  at  least,  do  not  deem  it  neces 
sary  to  find  fault  on  that  score.    Indeed,  persons  give 
to  carping — a  vile  race — might  say  that  the  buffe 
State  theory  is  the  causa  malorum  in  both  casei 
But  we  shall  admit  that  the  two  cases  are  not  wholl 
alike.    On  the  South-East  there  are  countries  physi 
cally  troublesome  and  unmanageable,  with  a  rathe 
weak  possible  enemy  beyond  them.   For,  though  Franc 
is   certainly   not  weak   at   home,   and   though  w 
should  be  very  sorry  to  set  India  the  task  of  occ 
pying  the  whole  Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  Burmah 
fashion,  the  Indian  army  must  be  in  a  much  wors 
state  than  we  take  it  to  be  in  if  it  could  not,  wit 
proper  naval  help,  clear  every  Frenchman  bag  am 
baggage  out  of  Annam  and  Cambodia  in  a  not  ver 
troublesome  campaign.    We  are  afraid  we  can  hardl 
say  so  much  of  the  state  of  things  to  the  North-West 
ward.    Therefore  it  is  well  to  keep  Afghanistan  stronj 
and  friendly.    But  your  friendly  States  are  apt  not 
be  very  strong,  and  your  strong  States  are  apt  to  suffe 
eclipses  and  fluctuations  of  friendliness.    And  it  mus 
be  further  admitted  that,  from  his  own  point  of  view 
the  Ameer  may  sometimes  find  us  trying  allies.  T 
receive  money  and  not  to  be  interfered  with  are  th 
two  joys  of  an  Oriental  potentate.    Abdul  Rahman  ha 
not  much  fault  to  find  with  us  on  the  first  score ;  bu 
he  is  believed  to  think,  or  to  have  thought,  that  h 
has  on  the  second.    We  do  not  interfere  with  him— 
nay,  we  want  him  to  interfere — in  Badakshan  ;  but  w 
do  not  want  him  to  interfere,  and  we  do  interfere  wit 
him,  in  Bajaur — and  this  he  is  believed  to  think,  or 
have  thought,  "  unekal,"   in   the   great  phrase 
Samuel's  papa.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  fixed, 
at  least  a  pet,  idea  of  ours  not  to  go  beyond  Hunza 
advancing  guards  towards  the  Pamirs.    In  all  whic 
there  are  very  pretty  opportunities  and  openings  foi 
friendly  give-and-take  negotiation. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  negotiation  should 
undertaken,  and  extremely  important  that  it  should 
succeed.    For  with  an  Ameer  disposed  to  play  fast  an 
loose  in  regard  to  his  own  rights  and  claims  on  th 
head  waters  of  the  Oxus,  or  sulking  and  smartin 
under  some  grievance  about  territories  further  south 
the  position  of  a  Power  electing  to  play  the  peculi 
game  which  England  has  chosen  to  play  against 
Russia  is,  to  say  the  least,  uncomfortable,  and,  to  say 
the  most,  dangerous.    We  do  not  ourselves  think  that 
things  will  ever  go  well  between  Russia  and  England 
until  a  much  more  hard-and-fast  limit  is  drawn  than 
has  yet  been  drawn  between  the  spheres  of  the  two 
and  until  tours  of  exploration  in  force  beyond  that 
limit  are  rigidly  renounced  by  the  Czar  and  the  re 
nunciation  enforced  on  his  subordinates.     But  it 
possible  that  frontier  arrangements  with  the  Ameef 
himself  may  be  necessary  before  undertaking  the 
others,  and  certain  that  we  shall  undertake  the  others 
at  a  considerable  disadvantage  unless  the  Ameer  is 
a  good  humour.    It  is  not  in  all  cases  of  foreig 
politics  a  good  thing  to  "  let  it  alone,"  and  if  it 
well  to  agree  with  thine  enemy  whiles  thou  art  in  the 
way  with  him,  it  is  still  better  to  agree  with  thy  friend 
whiles  he  happens  to  be  friendly. 
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THE  NAVAL  MANOEUVRES. 

CHE  acute  annoyance  caused  to  some  of  the  news- 
paper Correspondents  by  the  unmannerly  reticence 
f  the  Admiralty,  which  would  not  take  them  into  its 
mfidence,  has,  we  are  pleased  to  learn,  been  compen- 
ited  by  the  brilliant  and  instructive  character  of  the 
Derations  which  they  have  been  privileged  to  witness, 
his  is  highly  satisfactory,  as  showing  that  the 
dmiralty  and  the  navy  have  not  been  quite  unmind- 
l1  of  their  duty  to  love,  serve,  and  provide  copy  for 
?wspaper  Correspondents.  As  for  the  instruction 
aparted  by  the  manoeuvres,  we  shall  always  be 
[eased  to  hear  what  it  is  when  that  is  our  good 
rtune.  The  interesting  character  of  the  spectacle 
beyond  dispute.  The  Cowes  week  was  not  to 
;  compared  with  it  for  fun.  It  must  have  been 
capital  little  water-frolic  to  start  from  Lamlash 
ith  the  B  Division  of  the  Eed  Fleet,  to  have  an  in- 
>iriting  little  brush  with  torpedo-boats  in  the  North 
hannel,  to  fall  pat  on  the  A  Division  near  the  Isle  of 
[an,  to  share  in  the  delightful  variation  introduced  by 

I  unofficial  fog,  to  hear  the  exhilarating  chorus  of 
tunter-claims  to  points  from  torpedo-boats,  torpedo- 
itchers,  and  cruisers,  and  to  end  up  with  a  most  spec- 
cular,  though  indecisive,  sea-fight.  It  was  very  jolly, 
id  must  have  been,  for  the  officers  and  crews,  in  every 
ay  preferable  to  grinding  at  drill  or  keeping  harbour 
itch. 

The  instructive  nature  of  the  manoeuvres  is  not 
[ually  clear ;  one  does  not  see  what  the  lesson  to  be 
arnt  was.  The  battle,  it  is  pleasing  to  observe,  was 
;ither  more  nor  less  than  a  repetition  of  a  movement 
aich  was  common  in  the  old  sailing  days.  The  two 
;ets  passed  one  another  on  opposite  tacks  within 
nge,  and  one  of  them  then  inverted  its  course  by 
xning  sixteen  points  outwards,  which  is  the  equiva- 
nt  to  wearing  together  and  coming  to  the  wind  on 
ie  opposite  tack.  Eooke,  Pocock,  or  Keppel  would 
ive  seen  nothing  new  in  that.  One  part  of  the  Blue 
Leet  bore  down  in  line  abreast  on  the  Red,  but 
opped  at  a  safe  distance,  and  so  an  end  of  the  battle. 

was  pretty  to  see,  but  what  does  it  teach  ?  When  the 
anceuvres  are  taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  far  from  obvious 
bat  they  have  proved,  if  anything.    The  umpires  may 

II  us  ;  but,  up  to  the  present,  the  instruction  refuses 
appear.  Four  squadrons  were  told  off  to  play  against 

ie  another,  two  of  a  side.  The  Blue  was  divided 
itween  Berehaven  and  Blacksod  Bay,  the  Red  between 
orbay  and  Lamlash.  The  game  was  to  get  com- 
and  of  the  Irish  Sea.  At  the  word  "Go"  the  two 
lues  started,  so  did  the  two  Reds.  The  Blues  met,  so 
d  the  Reds.  Then  they  had  an  indecisive  battle,  and 
)th  went  into  port  for  twenty-four  hours  to  refit.  A 
rge  part  of  the  week  was  now  used  up,  and,  after  a 
:tle  more  groping  after  one  another,  they  were 
opped  by  the  Admiralty,  sooner  by  twenty-four 
)urs  than  had  been  intended.  The  umpires 
ive  to  decide  which  secured  the  command  of  the 
ish  Sea.  They  will  have  some  difficulty  in  finding 
it  that  either  has.  It  is  impossible  to  get  the 
immand  of  any  sea  if  two  fleets  of  about  equal  force 
'e  facing  one  another,  with  friendly  ports  behind 
lem,  and  their  encounters  are  indecisive.  Something 
light  have  been  done  if  one  fleet  had  concentrated 
rst,  and  had  then  attacked  the  other  in  detail.  But 
s  the  distances  for  the  separate  parts  of  both  were 
3out  equal,  there  were  nineteen  chances  out  of 
venty  that  the  sides  would  concentrate  about  the 
ime  time,  or  that  subdivision  would  encounter  sub- 
ivision.  We  await  the  finding  of  the  umpires  with 
i  open  mind;  but,  as  at  present  advised,  decline 
>  allow  that  such  a  childishly  simple  and  unnatural 
■rangement  as  this  can  represent  the  conditions  of 
;al  war. 

The  details,  with  their  counter-claims  and  contra- 


dictory assertions,  present  the  unsatisfactory  features 
which  we  have  had  to  note  in  previous  naval  manoeuvres. 
The  torpedo-boats  assert  that  they  have  struck  cruisers, 
who,  again;  protest  that  they  not  only  were  not  struck, 
but  had  sunk  the  torpedo-boats.  Numbers  of  these 
last  in  the  Blue  Fleet  were  put  out  of  action,  but  turned 
up  again  fresh  and  fasting  in  twenty-four  hours.  In 
war  a  torpedo-boat  which  had  been  put  out  of  action 
by  the  fire  of  a  cruiser  would  hardly  turn  up  again  till 
the  Day  of  Judgment.  There  have  been  as  usual  com- 
plaints that  some  vessels  have  not  shown  the  speed 
and  qualities  which  they  ought  theoretically  to  possess. 
There  have  been  complaints  that  the  crews  of  some  of 
the  vessels  were  hardly  able  to  manage  the  engines 
they  had  to  work.  This  last  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
serious  of  all  the  reports  from  the  ships.  If  the  multi- 
plication and  complication  of  new  machines  are  to  make 
it  necessary  to  keep  a  specially  instructed  crew  for  each 
vessel,  it  will  be  almost  impossible  in  war  to  replace 
at  a  pinch  disabled  men  with  others  equally  competent. 


A  NEW  MEDICAL  ENTERPRISE. 

THE  instructive  case,  which  came  before  Mr.  Justice 
Vaughan  Williams  this  week,  concerning  the 
relations  of  certain  medical  shareholders  and  a  Medi- 
cated Wine  Company,  now  in  process  of  liquidation,  is 
equally  interesting  to  the  medical  profession  and  the 
general  public.  The  circumstances  in  which  these 
medical  men  became  shareholders  are  exceedingly 
curious,  and  we  would  trust  quite  unprecedented. 
The  Company  was  formed  on  the  business  of  a  firm  of 
manufacturers  of  medicated  wine.  In  addition  to  the 
purchase  money  settled  upon  by  the  vendors  and  the 
Company,  it  was  resolved  to  allot  forty  "  founders' 
"  shares,"  as  fully  paid  up,  to  persons  named  by  the 
vendors  as  founders  of  the  Company.  The  Company 
then  proceeded  to  communicate  with  various  members 
of  the  medical  profession,  offering  them  these  founders' 
shares,  which  involved  no  liability,  in  return  for  their 
patronage  of  the  manufactures  of  the  Company.  Each 
medical  man  who  undertook  to  prescribe  and  recommend 
the  medicated  wines  was  offered  a  fully-paid-up  founder's 
share.  This  little  scheme  for  making  business  was  only 
partially  successful.  The  bait,  indeed,  was  taken,  and 
the  shares  were  allotted.  But  the  premature  death  of 
the  enterprise  prevented  these  medical  shareholders 
from  fulfilling  their  part  of  the  bargain.  The  Company 
resolved  itself  into  voluntary  liquidation,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  the  certificates  of  allotment  had  been 
forwarded  to  the  founders  without  any  contract  having 
been  registered.  Owing  to  this  oversight  it  was  re- 
quested that  the  founders'  certificates  should  be  returned 
as  a  measure  of  precaution  and  in  the  interest  of 
the  holders.  They  were  duly  returned;  but  on  the 
winding-up  of  the  Company  the  official  liquidator 
placed  the  names  of  the  founders  on  the  list  of 
contributories,  and  called  upon  them  to  discharge 
their  liabilities.  They  resisted  this  unexpected  call. 
Undeterred  by  a  sense  of  the  position  to  which  they 
had  brought  themselves,  with  no  gratitude  for  value 
received,  they  made  application  to  be  struck  off  the 
list  of  contributories.  In  this  they  scored  what  most 
people  will  consider  a  most  undeserved  success.  The 
judge  decided  in  their  favour,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  not  members  of  the  Company  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Act,  not  being  on  the  register.  There  was, 
moreover,  no  contract  between  them  and  the  Company, 
and  they  had  agreed  to  accept  fully-paid-up  shares  to 
which  no  liability  attached. 

The  success  of  the  applicants,  however,  may  turn 
out  to  be  anything  but  the  piece  of  good  fortune  it 
may  have  seemed  to  them  in  the  hour  of  victory.  It  is 
highly  improbable  that  they  have  heard  the  last  of  the 
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affair.  Strangely  oblivious  of  the  honour  of  their  profes- 
sion, as  the  transaction  proves  them  to  have  been,  their 
persistence  in  a  bad  course — since  it  is  through  their 
action  in  Court  that  their  work  has  been  brought  to  light 
— shows  an  insensibility  that  is  almost  incomprehensible. 
Sooner  than  pay  the  sum  of  2$l.  each,  these  founders 
preferred  the  most  public  exposure  that  could  have  be- 
fallen them.  Mr.  Justice  Vaughan  Williams  refused  to 
allow  them  costs,  and  commented  on  their  conduct  in 
vigorous  language.  "  It  was  a  sad  thing,"  he  observed, 
"  that  members  of  a  learned  profession  should  have 
"  consented  to  take  shares  on  such  terms,"  and  he 
thought  it  was  "  very  like  taking  them  as  bribes  "  to 
accept  shares  on  such  conditions.  This  severe  censure  is, 
we  think,  thoroughly  merited.  It  might  be,  as  the  judge 
charitably  remarked,  that  these  doctors  honestly  thought 
well  of  the  wares  they  had  undertaken  to  push.  Since 
there  are  persons  who  believe  in  the  elixir  of  life,  they 
may  have  regarded  medicated  wine  as  the  panacea  for 
all  fleshly  ills.  Doctors  have  ever  disagreed.  One 
practitioner,  for  example,  will  disavow  all  "patent" 
compounds,  while  another  may  little  else  allow.  In 
theory  doctors  hold  to  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  vet, 
in  practice,  not  a  few  prescribe  beyond  the  ordering  of 
that  respectable  authority.  But  there  were  other  ways 
open  to  these  true  believers  in  medicated  wine 
than  making  themselves  interested  agents  in  its  sale, 
in  consideration  of  the  plump  award  of  a  2$l. 
fully-paid-up  founder's  share.  Medicated  wine  may 
be,  for  all  we  know,  eminently  curative  and  restorative. 
Most  people  think  that  wine  is  too  much  "  doctored," 
and  prefer  to  take  their  wine,  and  their  medicine,  in  as 
pure  and  as  independent  a  condition  as  the  wisdom  of 
a  scientific,  and  the  ingenuity  of  a  competitive,  age 
permits.  "  One  war  at  a  time,"  said  Abraham  Lincoln, 
when  urged  to  a  rupture  with  England.  There  is  a 
time  for  medicine  and  a  time  for  wine.  We  cannot 
help  thinking  that  it  is  an  ill  use  of  wine  to  drug  it, 
though  even  on  the  subject  of  medicated  wine  doctors 
do  disagree.  There  can  be  no  question,  however, 
that  there  is  something  repellent  and  ignoble  in  the 
compact  made  by  these  doctors  with  the  Medicated 
Wine  Company,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  and  the  profession,  that  it  will  be  visited 
by  the  strongest  possible  reprobation  of  the  medical 
co-porations. 


NORTON— DUPAS — ARTON. 

TO  copy  a  military  phrase,  the  French  General 
Election  is  to  be  fought  on  the  line  of  country 
indicated  by  the  names  Norton — Dutas — Arton.  We 
have  heard  much  at  intervals  during  the  last  year  of 
the  necessity  for  principles  in  French  politics,  and  of 
the  need  there  is  for  a  strong  Government.  But  the 
election  approaches,  and  both  principles  and  parties 
remain  as  obscure  as  before,  while  scandals  are  re- 
appearing with  all  the  vivacity  of  the  great  Panama 
year.  Norton  is  barely  out  of  the  way  before  M. 
Dupas  turns  up  with  his  revelations.  He  has  eclipsed 
the  great  feat  of  M.  Ducret,  and  yet  the  Norton  case 
was  rich  in  revelations  of  a  highly  amusing  character. 
One  of  these,  which  is  not  the  less  funny  because  it  was 
not  at  all  what  the  Cocarde  expected,  we  owe  to  M. 
Clemenceau  in  the  first  place,  and  then  to  the  Marquise 
de  Mores.  M.  Clemenceau  first  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  socialist  anti-Semite  Marquis  had  borrowed 
money  of  Cornelius  Kerz.  That  was  pleasing  to  the 
gossips  ;  but  their  pleasure  must  have  been  materially 
increased  when  M.  DE  Moai;s  hastened  to  explain  that 
he,  did  really  borrow  the  money,  and  that  his  broker 
in  the  t  ransaction  was  no  other  than  that  terrible  eater 
of  Jews,  M  DRUMONT,  who  is  now  in  tears  over  the  in- 
discretion of  his  friend.    Also  we  learn  with  horror  that 


the  sister  of  the  Marquise  de  Mores  is  actually  man-it 
to  a  German.  A  Marquis  who  borrowed  money  of  a 
American  Jew,  and  is  connected  by  marriage  with 
German,  is  obviously  beneath  everything ;  and  s|| 
having  planted  his  infernal  machine  and  left  h 
enemies  to  fire  it  off,  M.  Clemenceau  has  started  t 
attend  to  his  interests  in  the  constituency  of  the  Var. 

The  whole  Norton  trial  is  one  of  those  things  whic 
only  a  Frenchman  can  understand.    M.  ClIsmencea 
claimed  one  franc  of  damages,  in  order  to  have  a  rigl 
to  be  represented  in  a  trial  for  conspiracy.    On  til 
strength  of  his  claim  for  a  franc  he  was  allowed  to  d< 
liver  a  political  speech  with  clenched  hands  and  su] 
pressed  fury.    He  attacked  the  Marquise  de  More 
and   was   answered  in   the   same   style,  the  jud£ 
listening  with  benevolent  patience  till   the  name  <| 
the  Russian  Ambassador  was  mentioned  ;  but  then  1| 
silenced  irrelevant  talk  with  all  the  dignity  of  tl 
bench  and  the  weight  of  the   alliance.     The  coil 
sternation  of  M.  Ducret  when  he  was  finally  seir 
fenced  to  prison,   and  the  virtuous  indignation  <1 
his  friends,  weie  almost  equally  curious  to  see.  M 
is  quite  obvious  that  they  expected  nothing  of  tl 
kind.    They  do  not  appear  to  have  been  merely  posinj 
but  to  have  really  been  under  the  impression  that  1 
bring  utterly  unfounded  charges  on  the  strength  ■ 
forged  papers  was  an  almost  harmless,  if  not  laudabl 
political  stratagem  when  it  was  done  in  the  names  < 
France  and  patriotism.    When  M.  Ducret  was  actual 
sent  to  prison,  his  paper  commented  on  the  horror  i 
treating  the  father  of  a  family  who  had  been  labourit 
for  the  good  of  France  in  this  cruel  manner.  On 
wonders  whether  the  sincerity  of  talk  of  this  degree  t 
folly,  or  the  fact  that  any  man  presumably  in  his  sens< 
thought  it  worth  using  as  cant,  would  be  the  be 
proof  how  many  fools  there  are  in  that  witty  country 

The  Dupas- Arton  story  is  intrinsically  very  simpl 
M.  Dupas  was  employed  in  the  police,  and  was  sent  i 
search  of  Arton.  He  says  that "  On  "  instructed  him  n- 
to  catch  the  runaway,  but  to  get  information  from  hie 
"On"  was  also  anxious  to  hear  something  about 
friend  (in  yellow  satin)  who  travelled  with  Arton.  Tl 
question  is,  Who  was  "  On  "  ?  M.  Dupas  sometimt 
calls  him  the  Ministry,  which  is  too  vague,  forheough 
really  to  say  what  Minister.  If  he  does  not  do  that  v* 
are  not  much  further  forward.  The  Cabinet  in  offict 
at  the  time  when  he  was  sent  on  these  missions  w; 
M.  Loubet's,  in  which  M.  Dupuy  had  a  portfolio.  TH 
presumption  is  that  M.  Dupas  wishes  for  some  reasc 
to  imply  that  M.  Dupuy  had  taken  a  part  in  efforts  1- 
stifle  the  Panama  inquiry.  This,  again,  starts  a  who> 
string  of  questions,  for  the  greater  joy  of  the  quk 
nuncs.  Were  the  orders  really  given  to  M.  Dupas,  anf 
if  so,  why,  and  by  whom  ?  Did  the  Ministry  real! 
instruct  him,  or  was  he  only  sent  on  ordinary  polic 
work,  and  did  he  vary  it  by  a  little  service  for  son: 
person  or  persons  who  had  interests  not  identical  wit 
justice?  Why  does  he  speak  now,  and  did  anybod 
put  him  up  to  it  ?  The  list  might  be  largely  increasei 
Our  interest  in  any  of  them  is  very  trifling.  Tt 
French  police  do  many  strange  things,  and  after  tl 
Soinoury  story  nobody  need  be  surprised  to  hert 
that  underhand  intrigues  went  on  during  the  Pananr 
panic.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  credible  that 
subordinate  police  official,  who  had  been  disappointe 
of  promotion,  might  endeavour  to  revenge  himself  b] 
vamping  up  charges,  based  upon  hearsay  and  a  fe| 
papers  which  might  appear  to  be  evidence  to  thos 
who  have  only  the  common  understanding  of  whf 
evidence  is.  It,  is  a  bad  sign  for  the  public  service  • 
any  country  that  such  men  should  abound  as  they  d 
now  in  France. 
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AN  OUTRAGE  AVENGED. 

IF  any  event  more  tragically  illustrative  of  the  in- 
stability of  human  greatness  than  that  which  has 
just  occurred  in  Dublin  has  ever  before  been  recorded 
in  the  municipal  history  of  these  islands,  we  shall  be 
is  glad  to  be  furnished  with  the  reference  to  it  as  if 
sre  were  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  record  contained  an 
utterance  requiring  explanation.  Little  more,  than 
one  short  month  has  flown  since,  by  a,  we  believe, 
unanimous  resolution  of  the  Municipal  Council  of 
Dublin,  the  Right  Hon.  James  Shanks,  Lord  Mayor 
that  now  is  of  that  city,  was  nominated  its  Lord  Mayor 
for  the  year  1 894.  And  on  Tuesday  last,  August  9, 
a  motion  to  the  effect  that  the  resolution  aforesaid 
should  be  rescinded  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  3 1 
votes  to  20.  For  five  weeks  the  Rigbt  Hon.  James 
Shanks,  like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders, 
had  ventured  on  a  sea  of  glory,  and  thus  suddenly 
bis  high-blown  pride  has  broken  under  him.  How 
came  the  catastrophe  about  ?  The  question  is  all 
too  easily  answered.  He  entertained  the  Admiral 
of  the  United  States  warship,  Chicago,  at  luncheon, 
and  he  did  not  invite  members  of  the  Corporation 
to  meet  him.  The  indignant  Fathers  thereupon 
held  a  meeting — which  their  opponents  describe  as 
a  ''hole  and  corner"  meeting,  but  which,  according 
to  their  own  account  of  it,  was  "  a  large  and  influential 
"  gathering  of  twenty-two  members  of  the  Council " — 
and  protested  against  the  slight  which  had  been  put 
upon  them  by  their  Chief  Magistrate.  They  then 
sent  him  a  requisition  to  summon  a  special  meeting 
of  the  Council,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  a  motion 
to  rescind  his  nomination,  which  motion,  as  above 
stated,  was  duly  carried. 

Before  the  fatal  proceedings  commenced  the  un- 
aappy  functionary  addressed  his  municipal  colleagues 
it  a  speech  which  might  have  melted  the  heart  of  a 
stone.  He  frankly  admitted  that,  in  entertaining  the 
American  Admiral  at  a  "spread" — which  appears  to 
11s  to  have  been  exactly  what  he  said  he  did  not  mean 
to  attempt,  to  wit,  "  a  halfway  entertainment  between 
:'  a  public  welcome  and  a  private  luncheon  " — and  omit- 
;ing  to  extend  his  hospitality  to  members  of  the 
Corporation,  he  was  guilty  of  an  "  error  in  judgment." 
rhe  only  excuse  he  could  offer  for  it  was  that  it  was 
1  hastily  extemporized  affair.  Time  pressed ;  the 
\merican  Admiral  had  many  engagements  ;  the  date 
)f  his  departure  was  close  at  hand  ;  and,  if  he  was 
to  be  entertained  at  all,  the  guests  asked  to  meet 
aim  must  be  a  "hurried  muster."  Accordingly,  the 
Lord  Mayor  hurriedly  mustered  the  heads  of  the 
•egatta  which  the  Admiral  had  come  to  visit,  the 
leads  of  the  kindred  profession  the  army,  tbe  heads  of 
;he  leading  journals  in  Dublin,  and  the  United  States 
Consul,  and  decided  that  the  Corporation  should  be 
represented  by  himself  and  the  Town  Clerk.  Four  or 
ive  personal  friends  were  verbally  invited  at  the  last 
moment;  but,  "in  the  hurry,  the  Lord  Mayor's  highly - 
'  esteemed  and  worthy  Chaplain  was  overlooked." 

The  Chaplain  seems  to  have  given  further  proof  of  his 
worth,  and  to  have  earned  still  higher  esteem,  by  over- 
ooking  the  slight  of  having  been  overlooked.  But  he  is 
professionally  bound  to  the  forgiveness  of  injuries. 
Sot  so  the  Council ;  for,  after  the  Lord  Mayor  had 
ivound  up  by  expressing  his  extreme  regret,  and 
lisclaiming  all  intention  of  wilfully  and  knowingly 
iffronting  his  colleagues,  a  discussion  ensued  which, 
to  judge  by  the  report  of  it,  filling  nearly  a 
whole  side  of  the  Freeman's  Journal,  must  have 
asted  some  considerable  time.  In  the  course  of  it 
Councillor  O'Meara  first  "insulted  everybody,"  and 
then  "  humbly  apologized,"  and  then  insulted  Alderman 
O'Reilly,  who  cautioned  him  "  to  be  careful,"  or  "he 
"  would  make  him  so  "  ;  Alderman  Gill  gave  offence 
to  Councillor  Fanagan  ;  Alderman  Maguire  insulted 


the  protesting  members  of  the  Corporation  ;  and  the 
Lord  Mayor  made  an  unfounded  imputation  on 
Alderman  Meade,  which  he  subsequently  withdrew. 
Opinions  varied  among  the  supporters  of  the  hostile 
motion  as  to  whether  the  party  most  aggrieved  by  the 
Lord  Mayor's  conduct  was  the  entire  Corporation,  the 
ex-Lord  Mayor,  the  High  Sheriff,  or  the  American  flag. 
But  they  were  all  agreed  that  to  one  or  all  of  these 
an  intolerable  slight  had  been  offered  ;  and,  being  in  a 
majority,  they  were  able  to  inflict  the  condign  punish- 
ment above  recorded  upon  its  author.  Perhaps  a  more 
ludicrously  puerile  exhibition  has  never  been  presented 
to  the  world  before — we  will  not  say  by  any  body  of 
municipal  dignitaries,  but  by  any  assembly  of  grown  men. 
The  one  speaker  who  observed  that  the  "  whole  thing  was 
"  too  small  to  make  a  fuss  about "  seems  to  tower  like 
a  moral  and  intellectual  giant  above  his  fellows.  But 
he  would  not  make  a  good  member  of  a  Home  Rule 
Legislature.    They  would. 


PRESIDENT  CLEVELAND'S  MESSAGE. 

WE  mean  no  disrespect  to  anybody  ;  but  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Indian 
currency  does  curiously  remind  us  of  the  address 
frequently  delivered  by  Mr.  Jawkins,  who  was  con- 
sidered a  rather  well-informed  man.  So  many  things 
appeared  to  be  touched,  and  we  heard  a  good  deal  of 
the  brink  of  the  precipice.  If  you  touch  the  rupee 
you  touch  bi-metallism,  and  you  arrive  at  Mr.  Naoroji 
with  his  demonstration  that  the  whole  mischief  is  due 
to  the  wicked  officials  who  have  torn  the  peoples  of 
India,  including  the  diminutive  people  to  which  he  him- 
self belongs,  from  that  Paradise  in  which  their  choice  was 
between  massacre  or  pillage  by  Mahrattas,  and  pillage 
or  massacre  by  Afghans.  It  is  a  pity  we  cannot  anni- 
hilate time,  and  put  Mr.  Naoroji  between  the  upper 
millstone  Ahmad  Shah  Durani,  and  the  nether  millstone 
Madhava  Rao  Scindia.  He  would  soon  wish  himself  even 
in  the  company  of  a  Covenanted  Civil  Servant.  As  for 
the  discussion,  it  was,  to  be  candid,  very  barren  read- 
ing. The  Government,  though  it  made  many  round 
assertions  by  the  mouth  of  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
did  not  give  any  substantial  reason  for  believing  that 
the  currency  policy  of  the  Indian  Government  will 
prove  fully  successful.  Mr.  Chaplin  and  Mr.  Balfour 
equally  failed  to  explain  why  it  is  an  act  of  public 
plunder  to  stop  a  further  fall  in  the  value  of  the  rupee. 
They  had,  in  order  to  justify  the  charge,  to  assume  the 
existence  of  a  large  class  of  Indians  who  hoard  bullion. 
But  do  men  hoard  bullion  ?  The  thing  is  so  unlikely 
that  we  should  only  believe  it  on  the  production  of 
direct  evidence. 

Want  of  precision  or  of  a  definite  aim  cannot  be 
charged  against  the  Message  which  President  Cleve- 
land has  sent  to  Congress.  He  gives  Congress  a  defi- 
nite task  to  perform,  and  reasons  for  setting  about  it. 
The  task  is  the  repeal  of  the  Act  which  compels  the 
United  States  to  buy  4,500.000  ounces  of  silver  monthly 
at  the  price  of  gold,  for  the  benefit  of  a  handful  of 
mineowners,  and  a  comparative  handful  of  miners. 
The  reasons  for  the  repeal  are,  shortly,  that  this 
imbecile  extravagance  has  disorganized  the  currency  of 
the  country,  and  is  threatening  it  with  a  disastrous 
panic.  Mr.  Cleveland's  Message  is  one  of  the  most 
luminous  and  convincing  State  Papers  we  have  seen, 
and,  if  it  is  his  own  work,  proves  that  he  has  the  quali- 
ties of  a  financial  and  commercial  Minister  in  a  high 
degree.  If  there  are  persons  (and  we  are  convinced 
that  there  are  many)  to  whom  the  American  Silver 
question  has  hitherto  been  a  mystery,  they  have  only 
to  read  Mr.  Cleveland's  Message.  It  puts  the  facts, 
and  their  meaning,  with  absolute  clearness,  and  in 
language  so  simple  that  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
apprehending  its  meaning  on  the  part  of  the  least 
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trained  reader.  Mr.  Cleveland  shows  how  the  theo- 
retical freedom  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  its  notes  either 
in  gold  or  silver  has,  in  practice,  meant  that  it  must 
pay  in  gold,  since  it  could  not  refuse  to  do  so  without 
establishing  a  discrimination  in  favour  of  gold,  and 
thereby  destroying  the  parity  which  it  has  bound  itself 
to  maintain  between  the  metals.  The  result  has  been 
consistent  with  a  universal  experience — the  bad  money 
is  driving  out  the  good.  In  a  short  time,  if  some 
remedy  is  not  found,  the  United  States  Government 
will  find  itself  deprived  of  the  gold  which  it  keeps 
as  security  for  the  discharge  of  obligations.  Silver 
mono-metallism  is,  in  fact,  inevitable  if  the  course 
followed  for  the  last  three  years  is  not  changed — and 
this,  for  reasons  which  are  sufficiently  obvious,  is  not 
what  the  silver  men  want.  Mr.  Cleveland  keeps 
steadily  to  his  text  and  gives  no  indication  of  the 
policy  which  he  will  recommend  Congress  to  follow 
when  the  Sherman  Act  is  out  of  the  way.  For  the 
present  he  finds  it  sufficient  to  point  out  that  the  obli- 
gation to  buy  monthly  4,500,000  ounces  of  silver  which 
it  does  not  want  is  a  burden  which  even  the  United 
States  Treasury  cannot  any  longer  endure.  The  neces- 
sary preliminary  to  whatever  currency  measures  may  be 
taken  later  on  is  to  get  rid  of  the  cause  of  the  present 
mischief.  President  Cleveland  and  his  Cabinet  are,  no 
doubt,  well  aware  that  they  will  be  vehemently  opposed 
in  Congress,  and  that  even  when  they  have  secured  the 
repeal  of  the  Act  they  will  have  the  risk  of  a  serious 
financial  crisis  to  face — but  any  cowardly  shirking  of  the 
immediate  difficulty  would  only  make  the  end  worse. 


ME.  GLADSTONE  ON  ART  AND  INDUSTRY. 

MR.  GLADSTONE  was  in  his  happiest  vein  in  ad- 
dressing his  Islington  audience  at  the  Work- 
men's Exhibition  on  the  relations  of  industry  and  art. 
His  discourse,  though  dealing  in  the  main  with  the 
workman  and  his  work,  touched  not  a  few  subjects  that 
are  of  interest  to  every  intelligent  person.  The  special 
object  of  the  exhibition  was  commended  in  terms  that 
were  both  graceful  and  appropriate.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
approval  of  individual  workmanship  was  expressed  in 
no  half-hearted  words.  He  justified  the  exhibition  of 
individual  excellence  in  the  industrial  arts  on  the  ground 
that  such  emulative  work  produced  a  salutary  recreative 
effect  on  the  workman's  mind  and  body.  So  far  from  such 
work  proving  an  additional  burden  to  the  regular  daily 
task  of  the  workman,  it  relieved  him  of  a  sense  of  its 
monotony.  If  all  work  and  no  play  induces  dulness  of 
spirit,  work  of  one  description  only,  without  any  change 
of  work,  is  quite  as  depressing  and  harmful.  Men  of 
science,  we  are  assured,  take  to  the  consumption  of 
novels  as  a  relief  to  the  toilsome  labours  of  research. 
Mr.  Gladstone  cited  the  case  of  a  physician  who  found 
the  necessary  solace  in  reading  books  of  metaphysics 
and  theology.  This  somewhat  strange  example  of  the 
truth  that  everybody  needs  some  change  of  labour  must 
have  surprised  Mr.  Gladstone's  audience.  A  treatise 
on  metaphysics  seems  a  trifle  "  craggy,"  as  Byron  said 
of  the  Armenian  language,  which  served  him  at  one 
time  for  mental  change.  Exhibitions  of  industrial  art 
are  decidedly  useful  in  providing  the  individual  work- 
man with  the  means  of  escaping  the  groove  of  routine 
and  taking  a  new  line  of  work.  In  the  old  coach- 
ing days,  no  road  proved  so  fatal  to  horses  as  the 
Slough  road.  It  killed  more  horses  than  any  other, 
said  Mr.  Gladstone,  because  it  was  so  tediously  flat. 
The  same  muscles  were  constantly  worked,  while  other 
muscles  were  not  exercised  at  all.  Thus,  for  want 
of  change  of  labour,  these  horses  died— victims  of  the 
dull  road  and  a  form  of  ennui.  With  frequent  exhi- 
bitions, and  such  various  openings  for  individual  dis- 
t  motion,  there  should  be  no  chance  of  English  workmen 
lucking  the  means  of  recreative  work. 


Mr.  Gladstone  was  notably  effective  in  dealing  with 
the  common  and  stupid  notion  that  beauty  and  utility 
are  things  incompatible  or  antagonistic.  We  ought, 
he  declared,  to  tear  up  this  falsehood  by  the  roots. 
The  error,  we  fear,  is  of  ancient  growth,  and  has  ex- 
tremely tough  roots.  With  all  our  schools  of  art, 
which  were  established  to  promote  that  "  sacred 
"  wedding  "  of  industry  and  beauty  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone spoke  of,  our  industrial  products  are  still  greatly 
deficient  when  compared  with  those  of  some  other  lands. 
Admirable,  too,  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  language  with 
regard  to  the  vicious  character  of  architectural  orna- 
ment in  the  exterior  of  modern  buildings.  Many 
among  the  audience  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  were 
builders — possibly  some  of  these  had  aspirations  to- 
wards the  younger  profession — and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  take  to  heart  Mr.  Gladstone's  stric- 
tures on  the  barbarous  excess  of  ornament  which 
most  of  our  architects  delight  in.  There  is  too 
much  truth  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  remarks  on  the 
utter  want  of  beauty  and  simplicity  in  the  decorative 
schemes  of  architects.  Buildings  are  overloaded  with 
tawdry  and  unmeaning  ornament.  "  You  will  find," 
said  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  that  the  architect  had  either 
"  a  horror  or  a  dread  of  leaving  bare  a  single  square 
"  foot  of  wall,  as  if  there  were  something  indecent  in 
"  leaving  bare  a  square  foot  of  wall."  This  is  unques- 
tionably true  and  excellently  put.  There  is  no  street: 
of  importance  in  London  that  does  not  comprise  glaring1 
examples  of  this  deplorable  taste  for  ugly  and  wasteful, 
ornament. 


GOLF  IN  THE  SHIRES. 

THE  man  who  has  climbed  Minchinhampton  Hill; 
deserves  to  be  rewarded  when  he  arrives  at  the  toj)  by,', 
a  better  golf  links  than  Minchinhampton  Common.  On! 
the  other  hand,  the  common  is  a  far  better  fate  than  he 
deserves  who  has  permitted  himself  to  be  dragged  up  that 
same  hill  by  a  suffering  horse.  It  is  a  fearful  and  wonder- 
ful ascent,  so  that  one  feels  as  if  one  were  accomplishing  a 
respectable  portion  of  the  heavenward  journey.  Yet  Min- 
chinhampton is  not  paradise.  Neither,  however,  is  it  its 
antipodes.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  paradise  from  which 
the  views  would  be  more  beautiful ;  but  landscape  is  not 
golf.  Still,  even  from  the  narrow  view  of  the  bigotted 
golfer,  Minchinhampton  has  beauties.  It  has  practically 
boundless  extent,  it  has  catacomb-like  quarries  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  topped  ball,  it  has  a  decent  sprinkling  of 
bushes,  it  has  high  roads,  Here  and  there,  as  the  golfer 
approaches  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  there  is  danger  that 
his  ball,  overdriven  or  deviously  driven,  may  find  its  way  to 
a  descent  as  steep  and  easy  as  that  of  Avernus,  and  may 
begin  and  go  on  rolling  till  it  reaches  a  station  on  the 
Midland  line  some  mile  or  two  away — which,  to  the  player, 
is  much  the  same  as  Avernus,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  re-ascent.  Then  there  is  also  at  Minchinhampton  a 
great  immunity  from  passers-by.  There  are  a  few  moving 
hazards  afforded  by  the  beasts  of  the  commoners  ;  there  is 
a  public-house,  though  this  is  scarcely  a  hazard,  except  in 
its  indirect  effects ;  there  is  a  very  tall  maypole,  which 
is  anointed  with  grease  and  crowned  with  a  leg  of 
mutton  on  May-day,  and  if  you  are  lucky  your  clubs  may 
be  carried  by  a  gipsy  boy  who  has  fetched  the  leg 
of  mutton  down  from  this  high  tee.  For  the  rest,  the 
common  is  a  beautiful  wide  breezy  place,  delightful  for  a  : 
crooked  driver  or  for  flying  a  kite.  The  grass,  too,  is  short, 
which  is  more  to  the  delight  of  the  golfer  than  of  the 
pasturing  beasts — short,  that  is,  in  this  year  of  drought, 
1893  ;  but  where,  this  year,  is  it  not  short  1  Of  course  the 
turf  has  not  in  it  that  lovely  smoothness  which  is  the  pos- 
session  of  sandy  links  and  of  none  others  ;  for  there  is  loam 
in  the  soil,  in  which  litt  le  master  worm  occupies  his  vexati- 
ous business.  There  is  a  nice  clubdiouse,  painted  on  tho 
roof  in  Guards'  colours ;  hut  the  putting-greens  are  not 
nearly  as  good  as  a  little  judicious  labour  might  make 
them. 

It  is  not  at  all  difficult,  for  a,  bird,  to  go  from  Minchiii- 
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hampton  to  Stinchcombe,  which  is  only  about  seven  miles 
or  so  off,  and  where,  also,  there  is  a  club  and  a  links.  But 
Stinchcombe  is  up  a  more  precipitous  hill  than  Minchin- 
hampton  even,  and  for  the  crawling  human  golfer  it  is 
necessary  to  creep  down  off  one  hill  and  up  the  other,  and 
here  again  the  reward  is  hardly  commensurate  to  the 
labour.  Stinchcombe  differs  from  Minchinhampton.  It  is 
smaller,  and  more  compact ;  but  there  is  an  absence  of 
hazard.  Even  the  putting-greens  are  less  hazardous,  which 
is  an  advantage.  In  fact,  more  has  been  made  out  of 
Stinchcombe  than  out  of  Minchinhampton,  considering 
their  relative  natural  capabilities.  There  cannot  be  a  much 
more  beautiful  view  than  the  view  from  Stinchcombe,  for  it 
is  almost  the  same  as  the  view  from  Minchinhampton,  and 
about  the  two  places  there  is  the  same  air  of  healthy 
breeziness,  as  there  should  be  on  these  off-shoots  of  the 
Cotswolds,  where  the  wheatear  is  the  most  frequent  repre- 
sentative of  the  birds,  and  the  grayling  of  the  butterflies. 

There  is  much  that  is  unique  about  some  of  these  shire 
golf  links,  so  called.  There  is  one  where  the  ball  often 
sticks  up  in  trees,  so  thickly  do  they  grow,  and  the  niblick 
is  then  turned  to  a  missile  use,  to  throw  the  ball  down.  In 
the  Heythrop  country — it  is  not  well  to  be  too  exact — is  a 
hole  between  thick  yew  hedges  which  form  an  arching  roof, 
so  that  the  ball  must  be  sent  with  a  running  stroke  from 
the  iron,  or  else  with  a  stout  putt  along  the  floor.  And 
golfers  who  play  in  these  strange  places  count  their  strokes 
— so  long  as  their  arithmetic  serves  them — for  this  is  the 
lew  golf. 

Of  course  it  is  always  an  intricate  course  across  the  Mid- 
lands of  England  anywhere,  except  on  the  lines  of  the  great 
irterial  railways  ;  but  it  is  within  practical  politics  to  get 
torn  the  neighbourhood  of  Minchinhampton  and  Stinch- 
lombe  to  Coventry,  or  even  Warwick.  If  a  man  arrives  at 
Coventry  there  is  no  golfing  reason  why  he  should  wish  to 
»o  to  Warwick ;  but  the  converse  is  certainly  true.  For 
Coventry  goes  very  near  being  the  best  inland  course  in 
England,  and  when  one  looks  around  for  a  course  to  put 
jefore  it  on  the  list,  one  is  at  a  loss.  The  putting-greens 
Till  bear  comparison  with  those  of  any  links  in  the  world, 
iven  of  seaside  links.  The  main  hazards  of  the  course  are  ; 
urnished  by  great  beds  of  whins,  which  it  is  death  to  get 
nto.  It  is  a  course  which  calls  out  all  the  expedients  of 
he  thoroughly  practised  golfer,  for  there  is  scarcely  a  hole 
lut  is  well  guarded  by  whins  or  by  some  peculiar  formation 
f  the  ground.  Each  has  an  individual  interest  in  its  penalty 
or  topped  or  erratic  drives.  So  that  but  for  the  zeal  of  an 
nterprising  field-gunner  who  once  drove  his  guns  skirmish- 
Qg  at  large,  to  the  multiplication  of  niblick  holes,  upon  the 
ommon,  one  would  scarcely  have  anything  left  to  grumble 
.t,  except  oneself,  in  course  of  golfing  at  Coventry  ;  and 
his  would  be  a  terrible  pass  to  be  reduced  to.  However, 
he  field-gunner  has  saved  its  character  by  impressing  on 
b  a  few  redeeming  vices,  and  the  drive  through  the  town 
o  the  station  furnishes  all  that  the  most  exacting  could 
rish  in  the  way  of  a  grievance. 

On  Warwick  Common,  which  is  without  every  one  of 
he  natural  merits  of  Coventry,  the  skill  of  the  landscape- 
ardener  has  made  out  of  the  most  unpromising  raw  mate- 
ial  a  fair  substitute  for  golf.  Cows  and  horses,  and  the 
lotprints  of  them,  are  the  chief  hazard.  There  are  also 
>onds  of  which  these  creatures  drink  and  do  not  die, 
lthough  the  Warwick  caddie  paddles  in  them.  A  hedge  or 
wo,  a  corner  of  an  out-of-bounds  field,  the  posts  and  rails 
f  the  racecourse,  and  the  side  of  a  high  wall  are  used  for 
rhat  are  by  courtesy  termed  hazards. 

It  is  very  ungrateful  to  speak  thus  of  it.  Warwick 
'ommon  gives  a  great  deal  of  fun  to  many  good  golfers, 
'he  greens  are  very  fair ;  there  are  only  nine  holes ;  and 
tie  first  tee  is  scarcely  out  of  the  purlieus  of  the  ancient 
ity.  For  all  which  things  it  is  well  to  be  thankful ;  it 
mid  scarcely  be  more  easy  of  access ;  the  greens  might 
ave  been  uncared  for;  there  might  have  been  eighteen 
oles. 

The  Oxford  University  Golf  Club  has  been  so  sadly 
arassed  in  its  efforts  to  find  a  green  for  itself,  that  it  is  a 
ronder  the  ancient  game  has  survived  so  many  trans- 
lantations.  First  a  few  men  golfed  on  the  meadows  of 
tie  Upper  River.  Then  a  Club  was  formed,  and  its  mem- 
ers  played  over  Cowley  Marsh  in  the  winter  terms, 
'hose  who  remember  the  mud  wickets  at  Cowley  in  the 
immer  term  will  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  any  game 
ther  than  snipe-shooting  or  water-polo  could  be  played  on 

in  winter.    Nevertheless,  a  likeness  of  the  royal  and 


ancient  game  was  played  there.  Later,  by  the  kindness  of 
the  proprietor,  the  University  played  golf  in  a  private  park 
on  Headington  Hill,  whence  one  saw  the  beautiful  city 
bathed  in  that  mysterious  fog — of  learning,  probably 
• — in  which  both  of  our  great  University  towns  are 
usually  shrouded.  But  this  gracious  permission  was  with- 
drawn. It  was  said  that  the  caddies  did  not  behave  well, 
or  that  Heads  of  Colleges  played  in  the  morning — which 
had  not  been  contemplated.  But  can  one  expect  a  golf- 
caddie  to  be  a  moral  philosopher,  or  a  professor  of  ethics  to 
be  a  golf-caddie  % 

Anyhow,  Headington  Hill  knows  the  golfer  no  more ; 
but  the  University  drives  out  about  three  miles,  over  Folly 
Bridge,  and  there  plays  on  a  very  fair  links.  In  dry 
weather,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  fair  ;  for  there  are  hazards,  such  as 
bushes,  ditches,  hedges.  In  wet  weather  one  thing  only  cordd 
be  much  fouler,  and  that  is  the  Cambridge  Golf  Links.  For 
the  Cambridge  Links  are  low  lying,  a  sort  of  water-meadows, 
excellent  for  ducks,  frogs,  and  pasture,  but  for  golf,  even 
in  1893,  rather  lush.  There  are  nasty  ditches  there,  and 
hazards  of  the  water-jumping  kind  ;  but  somehow  they 
play  better  golf  just  now  at  Cambridge  than  at  Oxford. 
The  Light  Blue  won  by  a  large  majority,  at  Wimbledon, 
this  year.  In  1894  there  is  a  chance  that,  concurrently 
with  the  present  inter-'Varsity  match,  will  be  played  a 
match  between  old  members  of  each  University.  Past 
v.  Present  has  been  an  annual  fixture,  both  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  for  a  year  or  two.  Now  we  shall  see  past 
of  one  v.  past  of  the  other,  with  jiromise  of  a  cheery 
re-union  of  old  ties.  Most  University  golfers  have  learned 
the  greater  part  of  what  they  know  elsewhere  than  on 
the  links  of  either  University — otherwise  it  may  be  that 
their  knowledge  would  be  small — therefore  it  is  not  from 
the  qualities  of  the  respective  licks  that  we  can  make 
a  forecast  of  the  qualities  of  the  players.  Golf  is  the  game 
of  the  Scot,  yet  players  who  learned  the  game  in  a  remote 
corner  of  Cheshire  have  been  heard  of. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

THOUGH  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  raised 
their  rate  of  discount  on  Thursday  of  last  week  from 
2t?  per  cent,  to  3  per  cent.,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
they  expected  they  would  thereby  stop  the   gold  with- 
drawals for  New  York  ;  certainly  no  one  who  fully  under- 
stood  the   position    did.      As   we  have   been  carefully 
preparing  our  readers  to  find,  the  currency  crisis  in  the 
United  States  has  been  deepening  and  deepening  for  some 
time  past.    Early  in  June  it  became  so  acute  that  the 
Associated  Banks  in  New  York  were  compelled  to  issue 
Clearing-house  Certificates,  thus  temporarily  excusing  one 
another   from  the   necessity  of  paying   cash.      It  was 
hoped  that  by  this  expedient  the  banks  would  be  able  to 
tide  over  the  crisis — in  New  York  at  least.    But  the  diffi- 
culties in  New  York  became  so  grave  that  the  withdrawals 
of  deposits  increased  rather  than  fell  off.    About  a  fort- 
night ago  it  became  apparent  that   the  time  was  fast 
approaching    when  the    Associated   Banks  would  either 
have  to  allow  the  weaker  of  their  number  to  close  their 
doors,  or  else  that  the  position  of  the   whole   of  them 
would   become   critical.    Just  then  the  embarrassments 
of  the  banks  were  immensely  increased  by  a  run  upon 
the  Savings  Banks.    The  latter  began  to  insist  upon  the 
full  sixty  days'  notice,  to  which  they  are  legally  entitled ; 
but  they  only  postponed  their  trouble.  Sooner  or  later  they 
will  have  to  repay  the  money  in  cash  to  the  depositors  ; 
and  as  the  depositors  are  mainly  poor  people,  the  notices 
of  withdrawal  are  pouring  in  steadily.    The  Savings  Banks 
cannot,  as  the  Associated  Banks  have  done,  issue  certi- 
ficates while  they  are  themselves  without  funds  ;  they  must 
repay  in  actual  cash  ;  and  as  they  do  not  usually  keep  much 
cash,  they  have  to  apply  to  the  Associated  Banks.   Thus  the 
Associated  Banks  are  drawn  upon  on  the  one  hand  by  the 
Western  banks,  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  Savings  Banks, 
while  the  latter  are  in  turn  drawn  upon  by  the  depositors.  It 
is  clear  that  this  could  not  go  on  without  bringing  down  the 
Savings  Banks  and  the  Clearing-house  banks  as  well.  Some} 
thing,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  do,  and  accordingly  the 
banks  made  arrangements  to  get  gold  in  Europe.    Durit  g 
the  week  ended  with  Wednesday  of  last  week  the  with- 
drawals of  gold  from  the  Bank  of  England  for  New  York 
amounted  to  about  a  million  and  three-quarters  sterling  ; 
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and  when  the  Directors  met  on  Thursday  morning  they  knew 
that  a  considerable  further  amount  was  to  be  withdrawn. 
With  commendable  promptitude  they  decided  to  raise  their 
rate  of  discount  to  3  per  cent.  But,  as  we  have  said,  they 
could  not  have  hoped  to  stop  the  withdrawals  of  gold. 
The  withdrawals  had  to  be  resorted  to  for  the  sake  of  self- 
preservation,  and  what  the  effort  might  cost  was  a  quite 
unimportant  consideration.  The  real  object  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Bank  of  England  was  to  attract  gold  from  the  Con- 
tinent. Unfortunately,  they  have  so  far  failed.  During 
the  week  ended  with  Wednesday  last  the  withdrawals 
have  amounted  to  nearly  2  millions  sterling  ;  so  that  during 
the  fortnight  about  3^  millions  have  been  withdrawn  from 
the  Bank  of  England.  Very  properly,  therefore,  the 
Directors  on  Thursday  raised  their  rate  to  4  per  cent. 

The  open  market  naturally  has  followed  the  course  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  Up  to  Wednesday  of  last  week  the  dis- 
count rate  had  risen  in  the  open  market  to  Bank  rate,  and  as 
soon  as  the  latter  was  advanced  to  3  per  cent.,  the  discount  rate 
in  the  open  market  began  tomove  upwards.  And  on  Tuesday 
of  this  week  it  had  again  reached  Bank  rate.  On  Wed- 
nesday it  rose  to  3^  per  cent.,  and  on  Thursday  it  moved 
with  the  Bank  to  4  per  cent.  There  are  now  fears  that  even 
a  5  per  cent,  rate  may  become  requisite.  Whether  it  becomes 
so  or  not  will  depend  mainly  upon  the  length  of  the  crisis  in 
New  York,  and  the  course  it  may  take,  and  whether  the 
drain  of  gold  is  or  is  not  diverted  to  the  Continent.  If  it 
is,  the  4  per  cent,  rate  here  may  be  sufficient ;  if  it  is  not, 
then  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  how  high  the  rate  may  have 
to  be  raised.  What  is  clearly  seen  is  that  the  Directors  of 
the  Bank  of  England  will  have  to  do  whatever  may  be 
necessary  to  protect  their  reserve. 

As  stated  above,  they  on  Thursday  raised  their  rate  of 
discount  from  3  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent.  The  outside 
market  had  full}'  expected  the  movement ;  indeed,  on 
Wednesday  the  rate  of  discount  in  the  open  market  was 
from  377  to  3!  per  cent.,  and  accordingly  the  rate  there  has 
advanced  quite  up  to  the  Bank  of  England  rate  ;  while  it 
is  understood  that  the  Bank  of  England  will  charge  4^  per 
cent,  to  all  but  its  regular  customers,  and  will  re- discount 
no  bills  running  for  more  than  60  days.  Up  to  the  pre- 
sent the  Bank  of  France  has  made  difficulties  about  parting 
with  gold.  If  it  continues  to  do  so,  and  the  4  per  cent, 
rate  is  not  sufficient  to  attract  the  metal  from  the  Continent, 
it  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  Bank  of  England  will 
have  to  raise  its  rate  to  5  per  cent.  But  it  is  possible  that 
the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  France  may  reconsider  their 
decision,  and  may  consent  to  bear  their  share  of  the  drain. 

For  the  fifth  week  in  succession  the  India  Council  on 
Wednesday  failed  to  sell  any  of  its  bills  or  telegraphic 
transfers,  and  for  six  weeks  it  has  only  been  able  to  dispose 
of  10,000  rupees.  At  the  same  time,  the  price  of  silver  has 
rapidly  advanced  this  week  to  34^.  per  oz.  The  suppliesof  the 
metal  in  London  are  very  small,  and  very  little  is  coming 
from  the  United  States.  Apparently  the  Silver  party  hope 
to  be  able  to  prevent  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act,  and 
are  refusing  to  sell  silver  in  the  expectation  of  a  very 
marked  recovery.  Meanwhile,  there  is  a  good  demand  for 
the  Far  East,  and  more  especially  for  India.  The  ex- 
planation of  the  Indian  demand  commonly  received  is  that 
the  general  public  is  continuing  to  hoard  the  metal,  and  is 
tempted  by  the  fall  in  price  to  purchase  for  ornaments. 
Another  explanation  offered  is  that  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  use  bars  of  silver  instead  of  the  coined  metal. 
Whatever  the  true  explanation  may  be,  the  continued  lai-ge 
demand  for  India  is  a  very  remarkable  thing  under  the 
circumstances,  and  deserves  careful  watching  by  the 
public. 

The  stock  markets  have  been  stagnant  this  week,  with 
a  drooping  tendency.  The  fears  of  great  failures  here  have 
abated,  but  apprehension  respecting  New  York  has  in- 
creased. It  was  generally  hoped  in  the  City  that  the 
large  shipments  of  gold  and  the  meeting  of  Congress 
would  restore  confidence.  President  Cleveland's  Message, 
however,  has  proved  disappointing.  It  is  clear  and  sound 
enough  in  its  explanation  of  the  causes  that  have  brought 
about  the  crisis,  but  it  is  thought  not  to  be  explicit  enough 
as  to  the  remedies  that  ought  to  be  applied.  In  spite,  too, 
of  the  gold  shipments,  the  hoarding  of  all  kinds  of  money 
k'oes  on,  the  withdrawals  from  the  banks  do  not  lessen,  the 
lock-up  of  capital  increases  everywhere,  and  distrust  is 
as  deep  and  as  general  as  before.  At  last  one  New  York 
bank  has  failed,  and  there  are  great  fears  that  others  will 
have  to  close  their  doors.    Moreover,  it  is  reported  that  a 


bank  which  hitherto  has  provided  the  New  York  Central 
and  Hudson  River  Bailroad  Company  with  funds  to  pay 
those  employed  by  rt  has  refused  to  advance  more  than 
one-fourth  of  what  is  wanted  unless  the  Company  will  pay 
a  premium.  Such  an  act  in  regard  to  such  a  Company, 
if  true,  is  very  significant,  and  must  increase  apprehension. 
All  over  the  Union  the  crisis  deepens,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  further  troubles  are  imminent.  Upon  the  Continent,  too, 
difficulties  are  making  themselves  felt.  During  the  wild  times 
of  speculation  which  preceded  the  Baring  collapse  there  was  a 
reckless  gamble  in  Germany  in  mines,  stocks,  lands,  and  so 
on.  It  broke  down  at  the  time  of  the  Baring  collapse  ;  but 
a  crisis  was  averted  by  the  combination  of  the  great 
bankers.  It  looks  now  as  if  the  liquidation  would  have  to 
be  completed.  The  demand  for  gold  for  New  York  is  rais- 
ing the  value  of  money  upon  the  Continent ;  the  dr  ought 
will  compel  Germany  to  import  immense  quantities  of  food ; 
the  tariff  war  with  Russia  increases  the  country's  difficulties, 
and  the  threatened  breakdown  of  Mexico  is  a  serious  blow. 
The  Messrs.  Bleichroder,  of  Berlin,  brought  out  several 
Mexican  issues,  and  seemed  to  have  taken  the  country 
under  their  protection.  When  the  Indian  mints  were 
closed  Messrs.  Bleichroder  sent  out  two  agents  to  report 
upon  the  situation.  It  is  said  that  their  report  has  been 
received,  and  is  very  unfavourable,  and  it  is  rumoured  that 
Messrs.  Bleichroder  despair  of  the  country.  Mexican 
stocks  have  fallen  heavily,  and  the  loss  in  Berlin,  from  all 
causes,  must  be  very  great.  In  Paris  a  few  great  speculators 
have  had  to  close  their  accounts ;  others  are  known  to  be  in 
difficulties,  and  there  are  fears  that,  if  the  value  of  money 
rises,  as  is  almost  inevitable,  the  banks  will  be  unable  to 
keep  up  speculation,  and  that  there  will  be  a  breakdown 
there,  especially  if  Spain  should  have,  as  seems  only  too 
likely,  to  break  faith  with  her  creditors. 

The  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  J uly  are  satisfactory,  con- 
sidering all  the  circumstances.  The  imports  somewhat  ex- 
ceed 33]-  millions,  being  a  decrease  compared  with  July  of 
last  }rear  of  little  more  than  ^  per  cent.  The  exports  of 
British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  amount  to 
19,651,000^,  being  an  increase  of  nearly  188,000?.,  or  not 
far  short  of  1  per  cent. 

The  great  coal  dispute,  it  is  now  feared,  will  continue ; 
indeed,  there  seems  only  too  much  ground  to  apprehend 
that  it  will  extend  to  other  districts  and  paralyse  the  trade 
of  the  whole  country. 


The  movements  in  prices  this  week  have  not  been  very 
remarkable,  but  they  are  almost  without  exception  down- 
wards. Consols  closed  on  Thursday  at  98^,  a  fall  compared 
with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  § ;  New  South  Wales 
Three  and  a  Half  per  Cents  closed  at  93I,  a  fall  of  | ;  Victoria 
Three  and  a  Half's  closed  at  88|,  a  fall  of  1  ;  and  Queens- 
land Three  and  a  Halfs  closed  at  86^,  a  fall  of  ij.  The 
Home  Railway  market  has  been  fairly  well  maintained,  but 
London  and  Brighton  Undivided  stock  closed  at  165,  a  fall 
of  1,  and  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  closed  at  104^,  also  a 
fall  of  1.  Rupee-paper  closed  at  69^,  a  rise  of  but  all  other 
silver  securities  are  lower.  Mexican  Government  Six  per  Cents 
closed  on  Thursday  at  5 2 a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday  of  as  much  as  8 ;  Mexican  Bail  way  First  Preference 
stock  closed  at  59,  a  fall  of  2,  and  the  Second  Preference 
closed  at  40,  a  fall  of  1,  while  Mexican  Central  Four  per 
Cents  closed  at  47^,  also  a  fall  of  r.  In  the  American 
market  quotations  are  all  decidedly  lower  than  last  week, 
but  the  reaction  from  the  unwise  rise  there  has  not  yet 
been  carried  very  far.  Erie  Preference  shares  closed  on 
Thursday  at  24^,  a  fall  of  1  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday;  Erie  Second  Mortgage  Bonds  closed  at  65!,.  a 
fall  of  2  ;  and  Union  Pacific  shares  closed  at  i8|,  a  fall  of 
2*.  Turning  from  the  purely  speculative  to  the  doubtful 
dividend-paying,  Milwaukee  closed  at  54I,  a  fall  of  1^,  and 
Louisville  and  Nashville  closed  at  55,  a  fall  of  ig.  Coining 
next  to  the  dividend-paying,  Illinois  Central  closed  at  94^, 
a  fall  of  1  ;  Lake  Shore  closed  at  116,  a  fall  of  i£,  and  New 
York  Central  closed  at  100!,,  a  fall  of  as  much  as  $ 
Argentine  railway  stocks  are  likewise  lower.  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Rosario  closed  on  Thursday  at  49-51,  a  fall  of  2, 
and  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern  closed  at  99-101, 
also  a  fall  of  2;  but  Argentine  Five  per  Cents  of  1S86 
closed  at  60],  a  rise  of  \,  and  the  Funding  Bonds 
closed  at  (n  j ,  also  a  rise  of  Brazilian  Four  and  a  Halts 

closed  at  of)!,,  a  fall  of  I  ;  Italian  Fives  closed  at  85 j|,  a  fall 
of  I  ;  and  Spanish  Fours  closed  at  (i:[,,n  fall  of  j.  Austra- 
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lian  Bank  shares,  on  the  other  hand,  are  higher.  Those 
of  the  Bank  of  Australasia  closed  on  Thursday  at  68|,  a 
rise  for  the  week  of  3  j ;  those  of  the  Bank  of  New  South 
Wales  closed  at  45,  a  rise  of  2  ;  and  those  of  the  Union 
Bank  of  Australia  closed  at  47^,  also  a  rise  of  2. 


THEN  AND  NOW. 

IT  perhaps  will  not  be  uninteresting  at  this  present 
moment,  when  military  education,  and  more  especially 
that  portion  of  it  which  deals  with  the  management  of 
cadets,  is  claiming  a  good  deal  of  attention,  to  cast  a  look 
back  at  the  ideas  which  prevailed  more  than  a  century  ago 
upon  the  subject.  Frederick  William  I.  of  Prussia  made 
physique  his  hobby,  and,  as  is  well  known,  kidnapped  brawny 
peasants  to  make  grenadiers,  and  even,  it  is  said,  stalwart 
country  girls  to  breed  them.  He  delighted  in  a  man's  legs 
rather  than  in  his  brains,  and  was  happy  if  his  soldiers  were 
only  tall  and  obedient.  "  A  soldier  should  never  think,"  is 
a  maxim  to  be  traced  back  to  his  influence.  But  the  bril- 
liant son  who  succeeded  him  perceived  that  a  big  man  is 
simply  an  easier  target  than  a  smaller  one,  unless  he  is  pos- 
sessed, or  acts  as  if  he  were  possessed,  of  such  science  as 
shall  teach  him  how  to  turn  his  muscles  to  advantage.  A 
dwarf  with  a  lever  will  move  a  greater  weight  than 
the  giant  who  confides  in  his  own  natural  power.  There- 
fore Frederick  the  Great  added  skilful  tactics  to  the  thews 
and  sinews  of  the  splendid  regiments  he  inherited,  and 
taught  Europe  that  an  army  which  can  move  will  always 
defeat  a  better  equipped  one  which  waits  doggedly  to  be 
attacked.  When  his  great  wars  were  over,  the  active- 
minded  man  who  was  always  legislating  to  make  his  sub- 
jects go  to  heaven,  and  might,  had  he  been  born  in 
mother  age  and  sphere,  have  made  quite  an  ideal  County 
Councillor,  turned  his  attention  to  the  bringing  up  of  his 
officers.  The  training  of  youth,  especially  when  it  is  to  be 
done  with  other  people's  money,  is  a  most  fascinating  pas- 
time, even  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  was  exactly  the 
jraze  to  keep  a  benevolent  despot  amused.  Thus  it  is  that 
we  find  Frederick  writing  in  his  old  age,  "  J'aime  a  considerer 
Jette  jeunesse  qui  s'eleve  sous  nos  yeux  :  c'est  la  generation 
future  qui  est  confiee  a  l'inspection  de  la  race  presente,  c'est 
nn  nouveau  genre  humain  qui  s'achemine  pour  remplacer 
jelui  qui  existe,  ce  sont  les  esperances  et  les  forces  de  FEtat 
[•enaissantes,  qui,  bien  dirigees,  perpetueront  sa  splendeur  et 
sa  gloire." 

Parents  are  to  remember  that  their  children  are  given 
bhem  as  a  sacred  charge  by  Providence.  They  are  so  to 
educate  them  thai,  they  may  be  of  elevated  minds,  clever, 
industrious,  and  circumspect ;  not  to  mention  economical 
ind  simple  in  their  ideas.  Despotic  and  benevolent  as  he 
might  be,  Frederick  could  not  but  have  felt  that,  after  all, 
angels  are  not  turned  out  by  Acts  of  Parliament.  Civilians, 
however  closely  the  great  drill  sergeant  might  keep  his  eye 
upon  them,  might  yet  find  means  to  have  stupid,  idle 
children,  without  elevated  notions,  and  the  reverse  of  econo- 
mical. Recruits  for  the  army  must  be  found,  and,  clever  or 
not,  a  man  might  still  carry  a  musket  or  wield  a  pike  fairly 
well.  The  cadet  corps,  therefore,  offered  a  more  inviting 
Beld  for  experiment ;  and  the  King  had  been  but  a  month 
or  two  on  the  throne  when  we  find  him  writing  that 
Lieutenant- Colonel  von  Oesnitz,  and  the  captains  who  assist 
him  as  instructors,  must  make  it  their  first  duty  to  infuse 
an  intelligent  ambition  into  their  pupils.  "  They  must  be 
brought  up  as  persons  of  quality  and  future  officers  should 
be,  and  not  as  peasant  boys." 

Now,  hitherto  in  this  same  corps  of  cadets,  which  his 
father,  it  is  to  be  noted,  had  founded  in  171 7,  the  hours  of 
study  had  been  thus  arranged.  Prayers  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings at  5  a.m.,  and  at  8.30  p.m.  brought  them  to  a  close. 
Four  days  a  week  half  the  cadets  busied  themselves  from 
6  till  8  o'clock  with  fencing  and  dancing,  while  the  other 
half  were  studying  languages.  At  8  o'clock  the  dancers  and 
fencers  went  to  work  at  engineering  till  10  o'clock,  and  their 
comrades  took  their  places  with  the  foils  and  at  the  dance. 
Nothing  more  was  done  then  till  2  o'clock ;  and  during  the 
interval  the  cadets  went  to  dinner.  After  that  meal,  from 
2  to  4  o'clock,  those  who  had  already  worked  at  fortification 
went  to  French,  while  the  remainder  took  the  place  they 
had  vacated.  From  4  to  6  o'clock  writing  and  arithmetic 
was  the  order  of  the  day  for  all.  The  other  two  days  were 
somewhat  differently  but  equally  well  employed, 


It  was  rather  the  manner  than  the  matter  of  what  was 
taught,  however,  that  concerned  Frederick,  and  it  was  the 
masters  rather  than  their  pupils  that  he  directed  his  re- 
marks to.  They  are  enjoined  to  be  themselves  wise  and 
well  conducted,  "  for  example  teaches  more  than  does  in- 
struction," and  he  declares  that  he  will  indeed  be  angry  if 
those  who  are  placed  in  charge  of  youth  show  themselves 
more  blameworthy  than  those  they  are  to  look  after. 

Teachers  are  to  be  at  their  posts  punctually  as  the  clock 
strikes,  and  are  not  to  absent  themselves  unless  real  illness 
or  some  such  obstacle  exists  to  keep  them  away.  "  Ham- 
mering the  officers,"  the  notable  remedy  for  insubordina- 
tion amongst  the  rank  and  file,  put  forward  the  other  day  by 
a  general  officer,  appeared,  indeed,  to  be  a  policy  that  com- 
mended itself  much  to  the  King.  If  they  behave  well 
themselves  and  do  their  duty,  he  has  no  fears,  he  says,  but 
that  his  expectations  as  regards  the  young  people  will  be 
realized.  They  are  to  snatch  opportunities  even  during 
their  work  to  inculcate  good  manners,  a  proper  bear- 
ing, and  politeness,  and  are  to  lose  no  opportunity  of 
persuading  their  pupils  that  it  is  only  religion,  virtue, 
and  good  manners  that  can  make  them  happy.  It  was 
after  this  line  of  thought,  we  presume,  that  the  "  cornet " 
of  our  own  times  was  prone  to  regard  certain  breaches 

of  the  Decalogue  rather  as  "  d  d  bad  form "  than 

as  serious  moral  offences.  What  a  model  governor  for 
his  cadets  would  the  King  have  found  in  Lord  Chester- 
field !  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  Frederick  did  not 
call  in  good  breeding  to  support  morality  until  he  had 
exhausted  all  the  resources  of  religion.  His  boys  are  to 
devote  three  hours  in  the  week  to  their  catechisms,  two 
hours  to  religious  teaching  under  the  chaplain,  and  were  to 
listen  to  a  sermon  every  Sunday.  The  rnere  forms  of  re- 
ligion are  not  to  be  too  severely  insisted  on  ;  but  the  belief 
in  a  Supreme  Being  is  to  be  carefully  inculcated,  and  it  will 
be  held  the  worst  of  all  crimes  to  have  endeavoured  to 
upset  such  a  faith.  The  greatest  virtue  of  all,  he  says,  is 
complete  unselfishness,  such  as  shall  teach  men  to  place 
honour  and  duty  before  their  own  feelings,  the  good  of  the 
community  before  private  interest,  and  the  welfare  of  then- 
country  before  their  lives.  Instructors  are  to  seek  frequent 
op portuni ties  of  distinguishing  between  a  false  and  a  worthy 
ambition,  and  of  pointing  out  that  the  last  infirmity  of 
noble  minds  is  exhibited  in  an  effort  to  reach  the  good, 
such  as  has  often  raised  men  of  low  origin  to  high  estate. 
The  King  brings  his  instructions  for  his  Academy  to  a  clce 
by  directing  the  officer  at  the  head  of  it  to  leave  no  stc  ne 
unturned  until  he  shall  have  made  his  pupils  "  des  enthcu- 
siastes  de  la  vertu  "  !  We  wonder  whether  this  rather  laige 
order  struck  that  official  in  the  same  way  as  it  would  a  man 
in  a  similar  position  nowadays  in  England.  A  cadet  who 
was  enthusiastically  virtuous  would,  we  fear,  go  perilously 
near  to  being  a  prig.  But  we  are  even  more  interested 
to  know  what  the  combination  of  the  dancing-masters  and 
the  catechists  produced  in  the  way  of  officers. 

Was  old  Bliicher,  for  example,  ever  amongst  the  alumni 
who  were  thus  imbued  with  the  philosophy  of  humanity  % 
And  was  he  taught  dancing,  deportment,  and  polished 
manners  at  the  same  time  as  the  virtues  of  unselfish- 
ness, patriotism,  and  courage  were  inculcated  %  Of  the 
three  last  virtues  he  truly  may  be  taken  as  a  very 
shining  illustration.  What  finer  example  of  abnegation  of 
purely  selfish  interests  is  to  be  found  than  his  marching 
away  from  his  own  line  of  communications  after  Ligny  to 
support  his  ally  1  Imagine  what  a  bold  leap  such  a  deter- 
mination meant  in  a  force  so  pedantically  methodical  as  was 
the  Prussian  army  of  that  period.  We  know  that  Gneisenau 
shook  his  head,  and  more  than  half  mistrusted  the  inten- 
tions of  Wellington.  The  confidence  and  faith  of  Bliicher 
was  a  robuster  growth.  He  had  given  his  word.  "  Would 
you  have  me  break  it,  my  children  1 "  he  cried,  as  he  egged 
his  men  on  to  redoubled  exertions  through  the  deep  mire 
and  narrow  lanes  that  joined  Wavre  with  the  British  left. 
What,  however,  are  we  to  think  of  the  other  portion  of  his 
training,  if  indeed  he  was  brought  up  on  Frederick's 
scheme,  as  evidenced  by  results?  Were  the  Prussians 
when  they  were  encamped  in  Paris  in  181 5  enthusiasts 
for  virtue,  or  were  they  and  their  offic-rs  like  other 
soldiers  who  find  themselves  after  a  hard-fought  cam- 
paign in  a  capital  which  knows  better  than  any  other  in 
Europe  to  minister  to  the  especial  weaknesses  to  which 
military  flesh  is  heir?  We  wonder  whether  the  officers 
remembered  round  the  bivouac  fires  the  philosophical  dis- 
courses they  had  heard  in  their  youth,  and  whether  when 
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they  mingled  love  of  country  with  the  love  of  their  fellow- 
men,  to  which  their  catechism  had  enjoined  them,  they  left 
out  of  consideration  the  other  sex,  of  which  the  world  is 
more  than  half  composed  1 

We  shall  probably  not  be  far  wrong  when  we  sur- 
mise that  Prussian,  Russian,  and  English  officers  behaved, 
on  the  whole,  much  alike,  were  governed  largely  by  the 
same  instincts,  and  were  neither  wiser  nor  better  than  their 
comrades.  It  will  be  admitted,  nevertheless,  that  the 
principles  insisted  on  by  the  Great  Frederick  as  those  ac- 
cording to  which  his  future  officers  should  be  trained  bore 
excellent  fruit  on  many  a  bloody  battle-field  of  the  wars  of 
deliverance.  Though  Jena  was  annihilation  for  the  time 
being  to  the  Prussian  army,  it  is  significant  that  Gross- 
Beeren,  the  Katzbach,  Leipzig,  and  "Waterloo  displayed  a 
splendid  elasticity  of  resources,  and  that  an  uphill  struggle 
was  fought  out  until  eventual  and  decisive  victory  crowned 
the  efforts  of  the  patriotic  heroes  who  persevered  to  the 
end.  Nor  can  any  one  read  of  the  campaign  of  1870  with- 
out feeling  that  there  was  a  moral  force  behind  the  Ger- 
mans, as  well  as  a,  complete  organization  and  intelligent 
leadership.  If  the  philosophic  disquisitions  of  the  Soldier 
King  were  a  little  too  bright  and  good  for  human  nature's 
daily  food  in  the  academies  a  hundred  years  ago,  at  least 
his  example  could  be  comprehended,  and  was  equally  at  the 
service  of  the  youths  whose  welfare  occupied  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  his  thoughts.  It  is  strange  how  much  has  changed 
since  those  days,  and  with  us  considerably  more  so  than 
with  other  nations.  We  gravely  discuss  now  whether  boys 
should  play  polo,  and  keep  hunters,  whether  they  should  be 
allowed  to  get  up  theatricals,  and  whether  there  should  be 
any  limit  set  to  their  bills  for  wine  and  cigars.  At  one  of 
our  military  colleges  not  only  is  there  no  chapel,  but  there 
is  not  even  a  chaplain.  Fencing  is  taught  after  the  clumsy 
fashion  of  a  barrack-square  drill  sergeant,  and  dancing  is 
not  unknown.  Good  manners  are  attended  to  also,  and 
foreign  languages  are  duly  studied.  The  health,  physique, 
and  progress  in  their  various  subjects  are  carefully  examined, 
criticized,  and  reported  on  by  men  of  light,  leading,  and  ex- 
perience. The  official  returns  may  be  perused  for  a  long 
time,  however,  ere  any  note  as  to  religion,  patriotism,  the 
virtue  of  self-abnegation,  or  the  dangers  of  an  intemperate 
ambition  are  even  mentioned.  The  education  of  military 
youth  is,  in  fact,  not  only  undenominational,  but  it  is  free 
from  any  suggested  bias,  patriotic  or  moral,  or  anything 
but  what  is  directed  to  getting  as  many  marks  as  possible, 
playing  a  good  game  of  cricket,  or  having  hair  cut  accord- 
ing to  regulation.  The  result  on  the  whole  is  excellent,  on 
which  we  may  congratulate  our  national  instincts.  English 
boys,  especially  when  they  have  been  brought  up  at  a  public 
school,  as  most  of  our  sucking  field-marshals  fortunately 
have  been,  have  singularly  clear  ideas  as  to  light  and 
wrong,  and  pronounced  notions  as  to  honour  and  gentle- 
manly bearing.  We  imagine,  however,  that  the  "go  as  you 
please "  system  is  nevertheless  capable  of  some  slight  im- 
provement, and  that  it  would  not  be  unwise  to  prevent 
young  fellows,  starting  in  a  profession  which  has  a  tendency 
to  extravagance  of  living,  from  fancying  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  honour  of  our  arms  that  polo  ponies  should  be  kept 
by  those  who  cannot  always  strictly  afford  it.  A  very 
good  sort  of  fellow  exists  somewhere  between  Harry  Sand- 
ford  and  Harry  Lorrequer. 


CHECK. 

lyrit.  WORDSWORTH  DONISTHORPE  recently  made 
-i-T-L  a  suggestion  in  the  C/iess  Monthly  which  is,  at  any 
rate,  worthy  of  being  discussed,  and  for  which  he  claims  the 
"  emphatic  support "  of  Messrs.  Blackburne  and  Mason. 
It  is,  in  two  words,  that  we  should  abolish  check.  Mr. 
I  tonisthorpe  means  by  this  that  the  king  should  be  treated 
like  any  other  piece  011  the  board,  that  "  check  "  should  not 
be  culled  to  him  when  he  is  attacked,  and  that,  if  the  attack 
1)0  not  evaded  or  covered,  he  should  be  liable  to  actual 
capture,  which,  of  course,  would  bring  the  game  to  an  end. 
This  is  logical  enough,  and  it  would  lead  to  logical  results. 
For,  if  a  player  can  leave  his  king  en  prise,  it  will  follow 
that  he,  can  put  it  en  prise,  by  way  of  wilful  suicide  or 
through  inadvertence.  And  if  he  can  do  it,  then  ho  must, 
in  cases  where  no  other  move  is  open  to  him.  One  conse- 
quence of  adopting  this  rule  would  he  the  abolition  of 
stal  ( 'ina. I.e.    What  we  now  call   stalemate,  and  reckon  as 


a  draw,  would  simply  force  the  blockaded  king  to  move* 
into  prise,  and  would  count  as  a  win  for  the  blockader.  It 
is  odd,  by  the  way,  that  a  suggestion  to  abolish  stalemate 
should  come  from  the  most  ingenious  deviser  of  stales  at 
chess,  who  has  drawn  many  a  hopeless  game  by  this  last 
resource  of  the  desperate,  and  who  would  now  throw  it  away 
like  a  sucked  orange.  The  temptation  to  agree  with  Mr.. 
Donisthorpe  is  very  great  when  we  consider  how  largely  the- 
rule  would  diminish  the  number  of  draws.  But  with  the 
disappearance  of  stalemate  all  play  for  the  opposition  would 
go  by  the  board,  and  that  would  destroy  one  of  the  most- 
interesting  features  of  the  end-game.  No  phase  of  chess  is- 
more  engrossing  or  critical  than  the  final  play  of  what  is- 
known  as  a  pawn  game ;  and  nothing  contributes  more  to 
the  interest  of  such  a  game  than  the  ultimate  race  for  oppo- 
sition. Against  this  elimination  of  sport  Mr.  Donisthorpe 
may  set  the  advantage  that  king  and  knight,  or  king  and! 
bishop, would  sometimes,  under  his  rule,  be  able  to  force  a  win,, 
which  they  cannot  in  any  circumstances  do  at  present ;  and 
so  once  more  the  number  of  draws  would  be  diminished. 
It  will  be  well  to  hear  what  other  good  players  have  to  say- 
on  this  point.  The  suggestion  is  pertinent  and  logical- 
Chess-players  may  decide  against  it,  but  they  cannot  dismiss- 
it  as  futile. 

Another  and  a  more  curious  result  would  follow  from  an- 
increase  of  responsibility  in  the  movements  of  the  king.  In 
strict  chess,  if  a  player  attempts  to  make  an  impossible- 
move,  or  touches  a  piece  of  his  own  which  cannot  be  moved.,, 
or  touches  one  of  his  opponent's  pieces  which  cannot  be 
taken,  he  is  compelled  to  move  his  king;  but,  if  the  king-  ", 
cannot  move  without  exposure  to  check,  no  penalty  can  be  | 
enforced.  Assuming  the  power  of  the  king  to  move  into' 
check,  the  extreme  penalty  would  have  to  be  enforced  in 
certain  cases,  and  the  game  would  be  lost  in  consequence 
of  a  rash  or  blundering  move.  We  see  no  reason  against 
that.  The  man  who  makes  fewest  blunders  wins  most 
games,  and  a  little  increase  of  severity  in  the  rules  would 
tend  to  produce  better  chess. 

There  is  to  be  an  international  tournament  at  Chicago,  at  : 
what  is  grandiloquently  called  the  Columbian  Chess  Con-  ; 
gress,  and  the  Committee  has  put  forth  in  advance  a  "  re-  I 
vised  international  chess  code,"  which  does  not  differ  widely  • 
from  the  London  code  of  1883.    One  of  the  rules  slightly 
approaches  Mr.  Donisthorpe's  position  by  dispensing  with 
the  necessity  to  call  check  ;  but  it  proceeds  illogically  to  say 
that,  if  the  check  is  not  attended  to,  no  penalty  can  be  en- 
forced for  a  consequent  false  move.    Surely  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  expect  a  player  in  a  masters'  tournament  to' 
see  when  his  king  is  attacked,  and  to  suffer  the  consequences 
if  he  does  not  see  it.    Another  revised  rule  bearing  on  the- 
same  question  of  penalties  for  carelessness  is  quite  unintel- 
ligible as  it  stands.    "  A  move  is  completed  as  soon  as  a 
piece  comes  to  a  standstill  on  a  square,  and  under  no  consi- 
deration can  a  piece  be  moved  to  another  than  the  ox'iginal 
direction."    The  post  of  umpire  in  a  match  played  under 
this  rule  is  not  very  enviable. 

The  winner  of  the  Chicago  tournament,  in  addition  to 
his  thousand  dollars  and  his  "  Cleveland  gold  medal,"  is  to- 
be  dubbed  by  the  Congress  Champion  of  the  World. 
Champion  of  the  World's  Fair  would  be  nearer  the  mark- 
Mr.  Steinitz  is  the  only  man  who  can  be  recognized  as- 
champion  until  he  has  been  beaten  in  a  set  match  for  the- 
championship.  Eveiy  chess-master,  so  far  as  we  know, 
admits  that  Steinitz  is  justified  by  his  past  career  in 
declining  to  enter  for  a  tournament,  and  in  claiming  that 
any  one  who  aspires  to  the  championship  must  challenge 
him  in  due  form,  conquer  him  in  a  single  match,  and, 
if  necessary,  accept  his  return  challenge.  At  the  present- 
moment  Mr.  Lasker  is  beating  his  drum  in  the  United 
States,  and  endeavouring  to  collect  1,000?.  wherewith 
to  tempt  the  veteran  into  the  lists.  He  has  been  telling 
an  interviewer  that  the  match  between  him  and  Steinitz. 
will  be  the  greatest  ever  played.  "I  have  never  played 
my  best  chess,"  he  proudly  declares,  "  for  I  have  never- 
been  required  to  exert  myself  to  defeat  such  players  as  I 
have  encountered."  This  is  appetizing,  and  makes  one 
hope  that  the  dollars  will  come  rolling  in.  Anyhow  a> 
match  between  the  oldest  and  the  youngest  of  the  chess- 
masters  would  have  some  features  of  exceptional  interest. 
But  we  would  rather  see  Mr.  Lasker  play  I  >r.  Tarrasch  first 
— and  the  Doctor  is  expected  at  Chicago  next  month — on 
the  understanding  that  tho  winner  in  this  conflict  should 
smile  the  champion's  suspended  shield.  Englishmen  have 
only  a  secondary  interest  in  tho  question  of  tho  champion- 
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ship,  not  being  prepared  at  the  moment  with  a  match- 
player  of  the  younger  generation  who  could  be  sent  out  to 
challenge  Steinitz.  Mr.  Lasker  has  expressed  his  intention 
to  settle  down  in  England,  and  on  that  account  he  has  our 
good  wishes ;  for  chess  of  the  highest  order  is  most  likely  to 
be  seen  in  the  country  where  the  champion  resides. 

Steinitz  has  not  played  much  of  late,  and  he  is  understood 
to  be  preparing  for  the  press  a  second  part  of  his  Modem 
■Chess  Instructor.  A  first  instalment  of  this  valuable  work 
appeared  four  years  ago,  and  the  continuation  seems  to  be 
a  little  overdue.  During  the  past  twelve  months  at  least 
there  has  been  no  chess  literature  of  special  importance 
either  in  England  or  elsewhere,  except  such  as  may  be 
looked  for  in  the  chess  magazines.  This  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  because  we  have  in  our  own  country  alone 
thirty  associations,  five  hundred  and  eighty  clubs,  and  a 
hundred  and  thirty  "  columns  "  and  magazines  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  chess  and  chess-players.  All  the  rest  of 
the  world  put  together  would  fall  considerably  short  of  this 
record. 


ORCHIDS  AND  WILD  BEASTS. 

THE  last  orchid  sale  of  the  season  was  noteworthy. 
Cattleya  Rex,  rarest  of  its  genus,  has  been  offered 
only  once  before,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  and  then  the 
specimens  were  very  few.  Messrs.  Sander  produced  hun- 
dreds, and  sent  a  number  of  their  choicest  treasures  to 
keep  them  in  honourable  company.  But  this  was  a  sensa- 
tion for  wealthy  experts  ;  one  more  startling  was  provided 
for  the  crowd.  Some  of  those  useful  and  laborious  persons 
who  devote  themselves  to  the  history  of  London  may  be 
able  to  tell  us  how  long  it  is  since  wild  beasts  were  exhibited 
in  Cheapside.  The  pleasant  old  custom  was  revived  last 
week  anyhow.  In  large  letters  at  the  foot  of  their 
•Catalogue  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris  announced  "  Also, 
"Cryptoprocta  ferox,  Tree-lions  from  Madagascar."  Many 
•strange  curios  have  been  sent  home  by  the  collectors  of 
orchids,  and  sold  with  their  plants  at  auction,  but  lions 
--are  a  novelty.  Those  who  expected  to  see  great  brutes 
rampant  and  gardant  were  drolly  surprised,  but  disap- 
pointment was  not  their  feeling  evidently.  In  fact, 
-creatures  more  exquisitely  pretty  than  the  two  cubs  which 
M.  Hamelin  has  brought  from  Madagascar  could  not  be 
found.  They  sat  embraced,  their  very  long  tails  curled 
about  one  another,  like  monkeys.  From  the  heap  of  soft 
brown  fur,  delicate  muzzles  peeped  out,  and  eyes  brighter  if 
possible  than  those  of  a  young  fox  watched  every  movement 
fearlessly.  It  is  a  rash  thing  to  say  that  any  animal  is  more 
charming  and  more  graceful  than  the  most  charming  of 
kittens.  But  one  may  venture  to  assert  so  much  of  Crypto- 
procta  ferox  at  four  months  old.  Already,  however,  these 
had  gone  beyond  the  stage  of  pets.  Their  teeth  and  claws 
were  deplorably  en  evidence,  said  the  man  in  charge. 

Messrs.  Protheroe's  clients  did  not  settle  down  to  busi- 
ness so  steadily  as  usual  under  this  distraction.  First  to 
be  put  up  was  a  new  Lselia  from  Mexico,  of  which 
the  flower  has  not  been  seen  ;  but  experienced  growers 
feel  no  doubt  that  it  will  px-ove  to  be  the  rare  and  beautiful 
L.  Wendlandiana.  Thence  we  proceeded  to  a  new  Cypri- 
pedium,  from  the  island  of  Palawan  ;  the  flower  of  this 
also  is  not  described,  but  on  the  strength  of  its  promising 
appearance  plants  were  bought  at  two  to  three  guineas 
«ach.  The  glorious  Sobralia  xantholeuca,  sulphur-yellow 
and  white,  fetched  seven  to  eight  guineas.  A  single  speci- 
men of  the  hybrid  Cyp.  nitidissimum,  which  received  a 
first-class  certificate  R.  H.  S.  last  year,  sold  for  ten  guineas ; 
•Cymbidium  cyperajfolium,  seven  guineas.  When  such 
very  uncommon  plants  come  into  the  market  their  selling 
price  may  be  usefully  recorded.  Dendrobium  nobile  Cooksoni 
— in  which  the  ordinary  colouring  is  reversed,  by  one  of 
those  strange  freaks  which  make  the  fascination  of  orchid- 
■culture — fetched  two  to  three  pounds  each  for  tiny  plants. 
Cymbidium  Humblotti,  the  wondrous  green  and  black 
■  species  from  Madagascar,  was  withdrawn ;  the  examples  of 
•it,  though  certainly  alive,  looked  so  unpromising  that  even 
the  skilful  growers  present  would  not  buy  at  the  figure  that 
would  certainly  be  asked,  though  it  were  reasonable  enough. 
Renanthera  Storei  followed.  This  superbest  of  a  superb 
genus  comes  from  Luzon,  in  the  Philippines.  So  difficult 
is  it  to  import  that  Messrs.  Sander  succeeded  only  once, 
•after  ten  years  of  failure,  and  they  have  never  had  such 


luck  again ;  nor  has  any  one  else.  Lord  Rothschild  bloomed 
it  ten  years  ago,  but  his  specimen  died  next  year.  Mr. 
Kimball,  however,  in  the  United  States,  enjoys  its  vivid 
scarlet  and  orange  flowers  every  season.  A  striking  hybrid 
of  Phajus  grandifolius  and  Phajus  tuberculosus,  which  won 
a  first-class  certificate  R.H.S.,  fetched  eleven  guineas ; 
Phajus  Sanderianus,  first  class  certificate  1892,  seven  and 
a  half  guineas.  The  same  price  was  given  for  the  new 
Cypripedium  Sargentii. 

A  great  quantity  of  Cattleya  gigas  succeeded — not  the 
common  type,  but  its  glorified  varieties  known  as  the 
"  Sanderre  section."  It  is  understood  that  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  resolved  to  bestow  no  more  certificates 
upon  this  species  after  the  triumph  of  C.  g.  Sanderiana — 
when,  be  it  noted,  Messrs.  Stevens  fixed  a  dark  screen  across 
their  auction-room  to  show  the  beauty  of  that  amazing 
flower  to  the  best  advantage.  It  might  well  bo  thought 
such  perfection  could  not  be  rivalled.  But  their  resolve 
gave  way  before  a  plant  of  this  "section"  which  Mr. 
Hamar  Bass  submitted  on  June  6th.  Within  the  last  few 
days  also,  the  Due  de  Massa  announces  a  white  variety, 
coming  from  the  same  importation,  which  is  described  as 
the  "  crowning  gem."  Plants,  unestablished,  sold  at  2I.  2s. 
to  10I.  1  os.  Two  specimens  of  Ccelogyne  Sanderre  were 
bought  in  at  sixteen  guineas  each.  These  lovely  things  are 
specially  interesting  just  now,  for  they  come  from  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Mekong,  in  Siam.  Wonders  are  told 
of  that  country,  and  botanists  at  least  may  rejoice  that 
it  has  passed  under  European  rule.  They  hear  of  rhodo- 
dendrons, scores  of  species,  all  new,  all  colours  and  types 
— some  with  leaves  as  small  as  Azalea  anicena,  others  as 
large  as  magnolias ;  new  Primulas  by  the  hundred ;  new 
Cypripeds  after  the  type  of  the  American  spectabile  and 
macranthum — one  has  reached  Messrs.  Sander,  who  sold 
it,  the  other  day,  for  240  guineas  ;  new  palms,  of  beauty 
unsurpassed — among  them  Phoenix  Roebelini  is  already 
secured.  These  Ccelogynes  were  forwarded  by  a  French 
missionary  labouring  among  the  Shans ;  he  withdrew  to 
another  station  when  the  troubles  of  the  Burmese  war 
arose.  There  is  one  other  specimen  in  Europe,  sent  by  a 
French  traveller  to  Mr.  Latham  at  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
Birmingham. 

All  these  fine  things  were  an  introduction  to  the  great 
events  of  the  day.  Cattleya  Rex  had  been  discovered,  and 
even  shipped,  long  before  the  first  specimens  came  into  the 
market  two  years  ago.  Wallis  described  it  in  1872,  and 
he  appears  to  have  collected  some,  which  were  no  more 
heard  of.  In  1876  the  great  Roezl  announced  a  "  yellowish 
white  Cattleya  "  more  beautiful  than  any  he  had  seen  in  all 
his  experience.  He  brought  down  a  number ;  but  a  revo- 
lution broke  out,  his  Indians  were  pressed,  and  the  cases  were 
abandoned.  A  Frenchman  carried  a  photograph  of  it  round 
among  English  dealers  in  1889 — the  photograph  is  extant, 
but  the  bearer's  name  has  sunk  in  oblivion.  He  did  not 
command  confidence  somehow.  At  length  M.  Linden,  of 
Brussels,  obtained  a  few,  and  great  was  the  excitement  in 
that  small  but  important  group  of  cosmopolitan  society 
which  takes  interest  in  orchids.  Cattleya  Rex  must 
always  be  valuable.  It  has  a  very  narrow  habitat,  and  there 
it  is  scarce.  Few  districts  in  the  world  have  such  a  heavy 
rainfall  or  one  so  continuous,  and  frcm  this  three  dis- 
concerting results  follow.  The  most  seasoned  of  collectors 
lose  half  their  time  in  fever-fits,  the  plants  will  hardly  bear 
removal,  and  the  transport  of  them  is  specially  difficult. 
The  uninitiated  would  have  thought  that  most  of  these  were 
withered  beyond  recovery.  They  sold  for  six  and  a  half 
guineas,  nine  and  a  half,  twenty,  and  so  on ;  the  finest  was 
bought  in  at  forty. 

Then  the  Cryptoproctas  appeared  in  their  cage.  Doubt 
less  this  beast  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  animals  even 
of  Madagascar,  where  so  many  interesting  creatures  are 
found.  It  makes  a  genus  by  itself,  allied  to  the  felines  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  civets  on  the  other.  A  good  specimen 
was  secured  for  the  Zoological  Society  two  years  ago,  when 
we  gave  a  notice  of  the  genus — "  More  like  a  winged  crea- 
ture than  a  quadruped,"  says  the  keeper.  These  little 
beauties  were  said  to  be  a  pair.  But  they  resolutely 
declined  to  show  their  agility,  though  urged  by  an  enthu- 
siastic crowd  six  deep.  They  were  bought  in  at  85  guineas. 
A  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  new  and  glorious  Eulophiella 
Elizabethan,  also  from  Madagascar,  closed  the  sale.  They 
fetched  on  an  average  seven  guineas  each. 
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THE  BITTER  CRY  OF  THE  BAUBLE. 

Scene  : — The  House  of  Commons.  Time,  3  r  m.  of  Monday, 
August  7.  The  Mace  turns  twice  or  thrice  uneasily  in  its  cradle 
on  the  Table  ;  then  calls  in  a  low  wailing  voice  for  Mr.  Erskine, 
■whom  it  thus  addresses  :  — 

O SERJEANT  !  put  me  back  again  ! 
No  place  for  me  is  here, 
For  though  what's  wrong  I  can't  explain, 

That  something's  wrong  is  clear. 
Under  the  Table  I  would  fain 
Rest  longer,  Serjeant  dear  1 

Give  me  again  my  cosy  nook, 

Beneath  its  sheltering  ledge, 
Cradle  me  there  'twixt  hook  and  hook, 

Like  Moses  in  the  sedge. 
For  ah  !  I  do  not  like  the  look 

Of  things,  above  the  edge. 

Time  was  I  claimed  with  right  goodwill 

My  upper  place  once  more  ; 
It  gave  me  quite  a  pleasing  thrill 

(Committee  stage  being  o'er) 
To  see  a  little  amended  Bill 

Come  tripping  up  the  floor, 

Its  little  clauses  trimmed  and  pared1, 

Its  schedules  clipped  and  clean, 
Its  purport  and  intention  bared 

To  be  by  all  men  seen, 
Its  future  operation  squared 

With  what  its  authors  mean. 

But  now !  this  Home  Rule  Bill  to  find 

That  Ministers  dare  to  fling 
Before  us  here  ("  amended,"  mind  !) 

For  our  "  considering  " — 
This  embryo  !  this  puppy-blind, 

Crude,  shapeless,  shiftless  thing  ? 

I  cannot  stand  it !    Put  me  back  !' 

Put  back  your  honoured  Mace  ! 
For  I  should  bid  that  creature  pack 

Were  I  to  keep  my  place. 
And  yet — fore- warnings  did  not  lack 

Of  this  supreme  disgrace. 

I  feared  it,  as  I  felt  that  shock 

Which  now  seems  quite  remote, 
When  first  Big  Ben  struck  ten  o'clock, 

I  thought,  with  boding  note, 
And  I  heard  the  Chairman  put  a  block 

Of  clauses  to  the  vote. 

I  feared  it  more,  that  awful  night, 

When  o'er  my  head  there  raged 
The  most  discreditable  fight 

That  ever  here  was  waged, 
And  I  was  called  to  set  things  right, 

And  get  the  row  assuaged. 

'Twas  not  without  a  touch  of  pridv, 

I  own,  that  I  beheld 
That  furious  ruction's  waves  subside 

That  late  so  fiercely  swelled, 
And  how  at  once  its  roaring  tide 

I  and  the  Speaker  quelled. 

Yet  what  avails  our  firm  control 

And  quietude  restored, 
If  free  discussion,  order's  goal, 
,  Have  vanished  undeplored '( 

No!  hide  me  from  that  shame,  good  soul, 
Hencal  li  I  his  friendly  Hoard. 

Or  should  I  e'er  again  bo  on 

The  Table  laid  in  slate, 
Be  that,  dear  Serjeant,  only  done 

That  I  may  there  await 

The  <  Iromwell  and  the  1  [arrisoa 

Who  shall  decide  my  fate. 


To  think  that  I  may  have  to  say, 

When  He  at  last  appears, 
"  The  Bauble  wants  to  get  away, 

It  is  not  you  it  fears  ! 
Well  met !  I  hope  you've  come  to  stay, 

Buff-coats  and  bandoliers  !  " 


REVIEWS. 


A  TEDIOUS  ARCHANGEL.* 

A FEW  years  ago,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Emerson,  an 
English  visitor  to  the  philosophic  village  of  Concord  was 
heing  shown  the  Emerson  mansion  by  a  native  who  was  not  a 
philosopher.  "This  is  the  window,"  she  remarked,  "out  of 
which  Mr.  Emerson  used  to  climb  when  he  saw  Mr.  Alcott 
walking  up  to  the  front  door  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  house." 
She  said  this  in  a  business-like  way,  as  though  to  escape  from 
Alcott  were  one  of  the  necessary  occupations  of  life,  and  so  indeed  ■ 
it  came  to  be  in  Concord.  Emerson,  with  his  immense  patience 
and  sympathy,  bore  with  the  importunate  transcendentalist  and 
praised  him  ;  it  was  due  to  Emerson  that  Alcott  was  tolerated; 
yet  even  his  most  illustrious  protector  and  most  indulgent 
admirer  had  to  climb  out  of  the  side-window  sometimes. 
"  Alcott  is  a  tedious  archangel,"  Emerson  confessed  in  1840,  and 
the  phrase  has  constantly  recurred  to  our  memory  as  we  have  • 
followed  his  career  through  the  pages  before  us. 

For  the  greater  part  of  his  life  Alcott  was  obscure,  and,  when  . 
he  became  prominent,  he  grew  an  object  rather  of  pity  and  mirth  ' 
than  of  respect.     But  the  School  of  Philosophy  at  Concord  ' 
strenuously  revered  him  to  the  last,  and  these  bulky  volumes  , 
represent  the  attitude  of  discipleship.    Nobody,  except  perhaps*  i 
the  venerable   Miss   Elizabeth   Peabody,   still   survives   who  1 
remembers  the  primitive  society  of  Concord,  but  Mr.  Sanborn- 
is  the  representative  of  the  second  generation,  which  itself  has-  ' 
mainly  passed  away.      It  is  to  Mr.  Sanborn,  who  was  the  • 
biographer  of  Thoreau  and  the  annotator  of  Emerson,  that  the  j 
main   part   of  the   present   compilation  is  due ;  and  he  has-  [ 
approached  Mr.  Alcott  with  an  indignant  gravity.    At  every  1 
moment  he  seems  to  suspect  that  we  are  laughing,  or  are  about  • 
to  laugh,  and  he  glares  around  at  us  in  reproof.    It  is  a  fact  that  / 
the  world  was  apt  to  giggle  when  Mr.  Alcott's  name  was  men- 
tioned ;  and  Mr.  Sanborn  is  painfully  anxious  that  sobriety 
should  be  maintained  throughout  this  contribution  to  biography. 
We  will  try  to  content  him,  but  if  cheerfulness  will  break  out, 
he  must  really  forgive  us. 

When  Amos  Bronson  Alcott  died,  in  1888,  he  was  one  of  the 
very  latest  survivals  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  America,  for 
he  had  been  born  in  1799.  His  father's  name  was  Alcox,  and 
the  son  took  the  modified  form  about  1820.  Joseph  Chatfield 
Alcox  was  a  farmer  in  the  high  pastures  of  Connecticut,  an 
Episcopalian,  a  modest,  laborious,  home-abiding  man.  His 
famous  son,  like  so  many  theorisers  on  education,  laboured  under 
the  disadvantage  of  being  uneducated.  He  had  no  regular  school- 
ing after  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  this  is  to  be  regretted.  The- 
mind  of  Alcott,  with  all  its  oddities,  was  a  remarkable  one,  and, 
if  it  had  been  well  trained  and  disciplined,  might  have  stood 
him  in  good  stead.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he  went  to  work  in  a  1 
clock  factory,  but  very  soon  afterwards  escaped,  to  be  a  pedlar,  a 
trade  for  which  he  had  a  genuine  predilection.  He  kept  at  the 
peddling  for  nearly  ten  years,  and  doubtless  this  wandering,  feck- 
less, gossipy  existence  was  very  grateful  to  him.  In  an  odd  auto- 
biography in  verse,  which  he  has  left  behind  him,  he  describes 
himself  in  182 1  as 

a  handsome  fellow,  with  such  soft  address, 
and  gives  these  dazzling  details  regarding  his  costume  : — 

Black  coat,  and  white  cravat  of  daintiest  tie, 
Crimped  rullles,  gleaming  amethystine  pin, 

Vest  of  Marseilles  o'er  trousers  of  drab  die, 
Gold  seal  at  watch- fob,  jewelled  watch  within. 

Be  spent,  however,  on  these  and  other  elegant  superfluities 
rather  more  than  he  gained.  In  1S25  he  abruptly  "  began  a  two- 
years'  course  of  school  reform,"  says  Mr.  Sanborn,  "  such  as  has 
not  been  seen  before  or  since  in  New  England."  The  Cheshire 
School,  as  his  experiment  was  called,  has  attracted  a  certain 
amount  of  notice.  Somebody  said  that  the  central  idea  of  it 
was  that  Don  Quixote  should  teach  a  school-house  full  of  in- 
fant Sancho  Panzas.  Alcott's  great  endeavour  was  to  pre- 
vent the  little  boys  from  "indulging  in  the  habit  of  saying 
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n't  when  urged  to  mental  effort."  There  was  something  of 
?stalozzi  in  the  experiment,  which  attracted  the  notice,  and,  we 
List  add,  the  stern  reprobation  of  Harriet  Martineau  when  she 
sited  America.  Perhaps  the  oddest  of  Alcott's  theories  was 
at  connected  with  punishment.  Not  only  were  impositions 
d  chastisements  awarded  not  directly  by  himself  but  by  a  jury 
the  boys,  with  Alcott  as  president,  but  if  it  were  necessary  to 
ne  a  boy,  half  the  blows  were  given  to  the  culprit,  who  then 
ok  the  rod  and  laid  just  so  many  strokes  on  the  schoolmaster, 
e  theory  of  this  joyous  practice  being  that  "  the  good,  in  pro- 
rtion  to  the  depth  of  their  principle,  should  feel  it  to  be  worth 
bile  to  share  the  sufferings,  in  order  to  bring  the  guilty  to 
■ctitude." 

Alcott  was  fumbling  along  with  his  queer  transcendental  grop- 
igs  after  reform,  when  a  great  event  happened  to  him.  It  is 
uaintly  recorded  in  his  diary,  under  the  date  September  28,  1828, 

Heard  a  sermon  from  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson  on  the  Universality  of 
he  Notion  of  the  Deity — a  very  respectable  effort."  This  is  the 
ot  very  enthusiastic  statement  of  the  beginning  of  an  acquaint- 
nce  to  which  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  Alcott  was  to 
we  the  prolongation  of  his  intellectual  and  even  his  material 
xistence.  He  had  found  the  one  great  man  who  would  have  the 
atience  to  bear  with  him  and  the  delicacy  to  emphasize  only 
rhat  was  best  in  his  character.  Shortly  after  thi=,  he  met  with 
is  other  guardian  angel,  a  very  clear-headed,  devoted  youDg 
idy,  who  consented  to  marry  him.  After  a  year  of  married  ex- 
eriences,  Mrs.  Alcott  wrote,  "I  can  wish  no  better  fate  to  any 
ister  of  the  sex  than  has  attended  me  since  my  entrance  into  the 
Dnjugal  state.  .  .  .  My  husband  is  the  perfect  personification  of 
lodesty  and  moderation.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  shall  not  blush 
lto  obscurity  and  contemplate  into  starvation,"  which,  indeed, 
ras  what  they  immediately  proceeded  to  do.  But  Abigail  (for 
lat  wa3  her  name)  never  deserted  her  philosophical  Mr. 
[icawber. 

The  narrative  of  Messrs.  Sanborn  and  Harris  is  not  easy  to 
ead ;  the  style  is  "  stodgy,"  if  such  a  word  be  not  beneath  the 
ignity  of  the  critical  Muse,  and  it  is  sometimes  not  only  very 
ifficult  to  understand  what  Alcott  meant,  but  what  his  bio- 
jraphers  say.  Every  now  and  then  the  heavy  texture  of  the 
rolumes  is  enlivened  by  a  light  vignette.  What  a  quaint  picture, 
or  instance,  is  presented  to  the  mind  by  the  description,  from 
Llcott's  own  diary,  of  how  his  thirty-sixth  birthday  was  spent ! 
lis  pupils  assembled  at  the  usual  hour;  "at  ten  o'clock  they 
:rowned  me  with  laurels,"  and  delivered  an  address.  "I  then 
;ave  them  a  short  account  of  my  life  ;  ending  this,  an  ode  was 
ronounced  by  one  of  the  little  girls,  and  we  then  partook  of 
jfreshment."  He  obviously  wrote  the  ode  himself,  and  it 
elebrated 

The  birth  of  one  we  love, 

Our  friend  and  Teacher  too, 
Who  lifteth  us  above 

The  Bad  we  would  pursue. 

hit  he  confesses  that  the  whole  thing  gave  him  much  pleasure, 
nd  one  rejoices  that  it  did,  for  his  position  was  growing  de- 
lorable.  "I  am  involved  in  debt,"  he  had  written  four  months 
Tecedent  to  the  ode  and  laurel  incident,  "  arising  from  the  un- 
uccessful  issue  of  previous  experiments  in  human  culture.  What 
.  earn  is  all  pledged  by  obligations  to  others,  and  1  have  already 
nticipated  the  earnings  of  the  next  two  or  three  years."  He 
aanaged,  too,  in  his  innocent,  helpless  way,  to  get  into  trouble 
vith  every  species  of  recognized  authority  in  Boston.  He  was 
issailed  on  all  sides,  and  his  miserable  embarrassments  culminated 
Q  "the  affair  of  the  coloured  girl  in  October  1838."  So  say 
Messrs.  Sanborn  and  Harris ;  but  it  will  hardly  be  credited  that 
hey  neglect  to  state  what  "  the  affair  of  the  coloured  girl"  was. 
iVe  could  knock  their  heads  together  for  baffled  curiosity. 
Ill,  persecuted,  and  starving,  Alcott  and  his  vvife  were  at  their 
ast  hope  when  Apollo  cast  his  cloak  over  their  beggary.  There 
:ame  an  invitation  to  them  from  Emerson — "  We  have  no  com- 
pany, and  Concord  is  Lethe's  fat  wharf  for  lounging."  They  did  not 
0  immediately ;  butfromthisdate  Concord  was  practically  thehome 
?here  for  the  next  half  a  century  the  Tedious  Archangel  lounged 
nd  talked  within  mysterious  sylvan  recesses.  It  is  impossible 
0  dwell  here  at  any  length  on  his  comical  and  piteous  adventures. 
?ever  was  there  formed  a  man  with  so  little  capacity  for  earning 
is  daily  bread,  nor  one  who  was  less  troubled  by  that  deficiency, 
le  tried  to  win  a  competence  at  the  plough,  but  his  furrows 
'ere  crooked  ;  he  "  swung  the  scythe  "  "  for  several  days  in  the 
arvest  fields,  and  found  unexpected  elasticity  and  vigour,"  but 
he  owner  of  the  crop  preferred  an  ordinary  farm-hand.  At  length 
be  ever-modest  transcend entalist  took  to  cutting  timber  in  the 
roods,  but  he  spent  so  much  of  the  day  in  meditation  that,  if 
'horeau  is  to  be  believed,  "  the  rats  and  mice  made  their  nests  in 
im."    In  short,  Alcott  had  plaintively  to  confess  "  I  am  not  a 


profitable  hireling,  and  rather  a  questionable  person  to  employ. 
No  one  wants  me  " ;  no  one,  except  the  ever-patient,  ever-generous - 
Emerson,  who  paid  his  debts,  started  him  again  and  again, 
listened  to  his  poetry,  and  endured  his  conversation. 

Conversation,  in  fact,  became  the  artifice  by  which  Alcott 
finally  earned  his  daily  bread.  In  that  long-suffering,  serious 
Concord,  he  talked  on  equal  terms  with  Jones  Very,  who  said  he 
felt  it  an  honour  to  wash  his  own  face,  because  it  was  the  temple 
of  the  spirit ;  with  Charles  Lane,  who  discoursed  of  three 
states,  "  the  disconscious,  the  conscious,  and  the  unconscious  ;  " 
with  Mrs.  Caroline  Tappan,  who  inveighed  against  "  the  bras3y 
and  lacquered  life  of  hotels.''  But  he  talked  much  more  per- 
sistently than  they  did ;  he  chatted  like  the  eternal  waters  of 
Musketaquit  itself  whispering  through  the  Concord  meadows.  At 
length  it  seemed  to  Emerson  and  others  that  a  mill  might  be 
erected  beside  the  river  of  talk,  and  grist  be  ground  there  for  the 
innocent  philosopher  and  his  family  to  feed  upon.  So  Alcott's 
conversations  became  a  paying  Concord  institution,  on  which  he 
sparsely  lived  until  his  brilliant  daughter  Louisa  arose,  and  won  a 
fortune  for  the  family  with  her  clever  stories.  A  final  toush 
makes  the  picture  complete.  Through  a  strange  misconception 
of  the  meaning  of  multiplication,  it  was  made  cheaper  to  buy 
single  tickets  for  each  of  Alcott's  conversations  than  to  take  a 
season-ticket  for  them  all.  The  man  is  displayed  at  full-length 
in  this  innocent  and  pleasing  trait. 

It  would  take  us  too  far  to  consider  what  element  of  durable 
value  lay  under  the  mass  of  Alcott's  painful  and  reiterated  endea- 
vour. Emerson's  definition  of  him  is  the  kindest  possible  ;  he  was 
"  a  peripatotic  philosopher,  conversing  in  cities  and  villages  when- 
ever invited ,  on  divinity,  on  human  nature,  on  ethics,  on  dietetics, 
and  a  wide  range  of  practical  questions."  But  very  little,  or,  to 
speak  plainly,  nothing  at  all,  is  left  of  this  ambulatory  specu- 
lation. Alcott  was  a  vague  thinker,  an  awkward  and  obscure 
writer,  a  "  Tedious  Archangel  "  of  unspeakable  ineffectuality.  The 
record  of  his  life  is  valuable  because  it  gives  a  picture  of  an  inno- 
cent mode  of  life  in  a  province  of  America  which  to  a  fresh, 
generation  has  already  grown  to  seem  almost  fabulous. 


THE  TWO  LANCROFTS.* 

f  I  THE  average  three-volume  novel  is  not  usually  the  serious- 
-*-  affair  that  its  author  would  sometimes  have  us  believe,  even 
when  it  deals  with  the  irreligious  doubts  of  the  middle  classes  or 
the  irregular  morals  of  some  imaginary  Bohemia — the  favourite 
background  of  M.  Zola's  indiscreet  imitators  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel.  The  much-discredited  reviewer  has  little,  therefore,  to 
say  about  these  "  triple-blossomed  annuals."  If  there  is,  happily, 
any  story,  it  can  be  told  with  a  few  adjectives  of  commendation 
or  damnation,  after  which  nothing  remains  to  suggest  any 
criticism,  stimulating  or  otherwise.  But  on  very  rare  occasions 
a  novel  appears  which  can  be  discussed  on  a  different  plane.  A 
cantankerous  author  once  asked  what  pleasure,  if  any,  a  reviewer 
derived  from  his  calling.  Well,  the  most  miserable  of  us  have 
our  moments,  our  golden  milestones,  of  joy,  and  the  production 
of  any  book  which  amuses  or  promotes  an  intelligent  train  of 
thought  or  excites  our  imagination  is  the  aurum  potabile  we  hope 
and  pray  for.  Like  many  good  things,  it  brings  its  disadvantages, 
and  we  often  find  too  much  to  say  concerning  our  treasure  trove — 
the  little  ewe-lamb  of  our  literary  being. 

Never  has  this  difficulty  been  more  felt  than  after  reading  The 
Two  Lancrofts,  by  a  writer  who  is  already  distinguished  as  the 
author  of  A  Mariage  de  Cunvenance.  In  these  days  very  few 
authors  are  alloiced  to  have  written  a  novel  until  they  are  known 
to  have  preconceived  theories  on  the  aims  and  objects  of  fiction  ; 
purpose  or  purposeless,  art  for  art's  sake,  realism,  naturalism, 
romanticism — it  does  not  matter  much  what  the  password  may 
be,  for  theories  are  cheap  to-day.  And  as  Mr.  Keary  has  decided 
leanings  in  a  particular  direction,  he  should  be  popular  with  the 
higher  criticism.  His  book  is  the  triumphant  exposition  of 
whatever  is  best  in  a  certain  literary  church.  Effect  is  sacrificed 
to  what  is  supposed  to  be  truth,  by  way  of  asserting,  it  would 
seem,  that  truth  is  not  stranger,  but  less  obvious,  than  fiction. 
Mr.  Keary  is  the  self-avowed  realist.  His,  is  not  the  realism  of 
M.  Zola,  but  rather  that  of  Tolstoi,  the  Tolstoi  who  wrote  Anna 
Karenena  (not  the  Kreulzer  Sonata).  His  record  of  life  is  spon- 
taneous, not  imitative.  In  The  Txoo  Lancrofts  things  happen  as 
they  may  happen  to  all  of  us  any  day.  As  we  are  amused  or 
saddened,  or  bored  with  life,  so  are  we  amused,  or  saddened,  or 
bored  with  The  Two  Lancrofts.  It  is  true  that,  as  a  great  thinker 
once  pointed  out,  in  life  we  have  no  time  to  be  bored ;  for  a 
condition  of  misery  precludes  the  existence  of  a  negative  state 
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like  boredom.  Yet  the  whole  question  is  apt  to  land  us  -with  a 
Roman  Catholic  free-lance  who  the  other  day  tried  to  point  out  to 
Siis  co-religionists  how  easy  it  was  to  be  happy  though  damned. 

Construction,  or  rather  the  popular  scaffolding  that  goes  to 
build  up  the  ordinary  novel,  Mr.  Keary  avoids.  He  does  not 
develop  characters ;  they  develop  themselves.  He  does  not  lead 
up  to  catastrophe,  anti-climax  scenes  or  dramatic  situations. 
They  occur.  Promising  people  come  to  nothing,  and  fascinating 
personalities  vanish  from  our  sight.  The  two  cousins  are  not 
heroes ;  they  are  modern  young  men  who  possess  individuality 
rather  than  character.  Of  them  we  hear  more,  and  are  more 
interested  in  the  less  attractive — Willie  Lancroft.  In  the  first 
volume  he  is  athletic,  but  with  a  taste  for  poetry.  Mr.  Keary 
reveals  the  art  which  the  real  artist  cannot  altogether  conceal ; 
for,  where  greater  novelists  have  been  unable  to  shun  caricature, 
he  exercises  a  splendid  restraint  even  when  describing  Cockney 
'bank-clerks.  Grotesques  are  not  necessarily  gargoyles ;  to  appre- 
ciate the  difference  is,  indeed,  a  distinction. 

Hope  Lancroft,  the  witty  dashing  art  student,  close-fisted  and 
.generous  at  once,  and  a  little  bit  of  a  coward,  is  one  of  the  few 
people  courageously  adjusted  to  our  theory  of  life  we  know  in 
modern  novels.  When  Clarissa  Harlowe  was  making  its  appear- 
ance, Richardson  received  a  letter  for  his  heroine  (addressed  to 
his  care)  from  a  lady  who  believed  she  could  offer  valuable  advice 
"to  one  undergoing  such  terrible  misfortunes.  Hope  Lancroft 
might  inspire  a  similar  correspondence.  An  unsought  and  un- 
foreseen rivalry  in  life  and  love  between  the  cousins  practically 
forms  the  plot  of  the  story.  Where  a  deal  of  psychology  and 
subtle  elaboration  was  inevitable,  it  is  astonishing  to  find  how 
admirably  Mr.  Keary  has  rejected  superfluous  details  and  pre- 
posterous accessories.  The  life  in  a  London  bank,  or  among 
•the  art  students  of  Paris,  is  not  dragged  in  for  the  sake  of 
background,  but  belongs  to  the  career  of  Willie  Lancroft ;  and 
the  cant  of  the  ateliers  has  seldom  been  more  faithfully  repro- 
duced. We  cannot  help  feeling  that  Mr.  Keary  has  not  made  the 
rmost  of  some  excellent  material — notably  the  character  of  Sloane 
Jarvis,  the  aesthetic  schoolmaster,  which,  as  mere  portraiture,  is 
the  greatest  stroke  in  the  book. 

Mr.  Keary,  with  unpardonable  diffidence,  runs  away  from  his  own 
monsters.  With  his  feminine  creations  he  is  less  successful. 
The  actress  Thyrza  Lemoine,  and  the  fashionable  young  lady 
Ela  Featherstone,  are  stereotypes  that  might  have  issued  from 
any  author's  brain.  Though  they  are  perfectly  real  people,  and 
the  most  heckling  member  of  the  Pioneers  could  find  no  flaw  in 
Thyrza's  conduct  or  in  the  sequence  of  Ela's  affections,  they  are 
not  given  flesh  and  blood.  From  Mr.  Keary  we  expect  obser- 
vation and  invention,  not  photography.  Edith  Hope's  sister  is 
however,  admirable.  She  is  the  kind  of  lady  whose  existence 
women  resent  and  often  deny. 

The  interest  or  excitement  of  the  book  is  mainly  intellectual, 
never  sensitive  or  sensational.  The  moral  and  mental  attitude 
of  the  men  and  women  is  that  of  people  around  us,  the  conversa- 
tions those  of  yesterday,  the  finality  that  of  to-morrow.  It  will 
be  noted,  therefore,  with  surprise  that  the  author  has  endowed 
Willie  Lancroft  with  certain  sentiments  and  opinions  which,  as 
advertisements  say,  recall  the  delicious  blends  of  thirty  years 
ago.  Young  men  of  the  present  day  do  not  read  Wordsworth's 
poems.  When  they  begin  it  is  a  premonition  of  age  (perhaps  of 
wisdom),  but  not  precocity.  Our  juventus  torosa  battens  on  Mr. 
Swinburne,  and  the  less  "  torosial "  on  Mr.  Rossetti.  Though 
here  and  there  a  secret  Wordsworth  reader  may  be  found,  he 
is  abnormal,  and,  as  the  catalogues  say,  n.d.  very  rare.  Mr. 
Keary,  the  unswerving  realist,  has  for  once  lapsed  into  the  ideal, 
an  error  on  which  we  would  be  the  last  to  insist. 

Not  the  least  of  Mr.  Keary's  attainments,  many  and  varied,  is 
the  possession  of  a  literary  equipment  so  many  novelists  have 
failed  to  acquire.  He  is  master  of  a  scholarly  English,  of  passion 
tempered  with  reticence,  pathos  undiluted  with  pathology,  and 
epigram  freed  of  the  new  humour.  It  is  not,  therefore,  remark- 
able that  he  should  be  the  author  of  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
original  novels  which  have  appeared  for  a  very  long  time. 


WINCHESTER  AND  MARLBOROUGH.* 

THE  celebration  of  the  quincentennial  year  of  the  foundation 
of  Winchester  College,  recently  honoured  as  befits  the 

*  Bchool  Life  id  Winchester  College.  By  Robert  Blachford  Mansfield. 
Third  edition.  London;  David  Nutt  ;  Winchester:  1'.  &  G.  Wells, 
a  893. 

The  Ancient  Waye  :  Winchester  Fifty  Years  Ago.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
Tnckwell,  M.A.    London:  MaCRlilUui  &  COi  1893. 

A  Hilton  of  Sfarlbornugh  College.  By  A.  G.  Bindley,  A.C.  Clininpncys, 
and  J.  W.  Bullies.    London  :  John  Murray.  1893. 

The  Furly  Days  of  Marlborough  College,  By  Edwnrd  Lock  wood. 
London:  Blmpkin  &  Co.  1893. 


august  occasion,  has  been  aptly  signalized  in  other  ways  not  '.m 
pleasant  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  ancient  and  fam  g 
school  of  William  of  Wykeham.    The  event  is  worthily  eg 
summated  by  the  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Mansfieil 
extremely  graphic  and  interesting  pictures  of  a  "Junior's  "  life  t 
Winchester  some  fifty  years  ago,  and  by  the  publication  of  ]1 
Tuckwell's  recollections  of  the  school  at  the  same  period.  F* 
and  present  phases  of  public-school  life  of  a  totally  different  clj 
racter  are  further  illustrated  in  the  History  of  Marlborvm 
College,  by  Messrs.  Bradley,  Champneys,  and  Baines,  publisrl 
in  anticipation  of  the  jubilee  of  the  school,  which  falls  during  t:I 
present  month  of  August.    Thus  there  is  something  of  a  flood!  I 
school  reminiscence  and  history  this  summer.  Winchester! 
particularly  fortunate  in  this  kind  of  literature.    We  know  of  f 
book  about  Eton,  for  example,  that  produces  quite  the  same  if 
pression  of  force  and  truth  as  Mr.  Mansfield's  volume,  and  itl 
with  no  surprise  we  learn  from  the  author's  preface  to  the  pres«< 
edition  that  it  evoked  cordial  expressions  of  approval  on  I 
appearance  from  Wykehamists  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In 
one  exception  noted  by  Mr.  Mansfield  is  by  no  means  so  notaa 
as  it  might  seem  to  the  uninitiated,  since  it  is  clear  that  ll 
strictures  on  the  book  that  appeared  in  the  Wykehamist  wftm 
written  by  one  who  could  not  have  known  the  Winchester ifc 
vividly  described  by  Mr.  Mansfield.    It  is  well,  however,  til 
such  misapprehensions,  strange  as  they  are,  should  be  clear! 
away.    With  this  intent  Mr.  Mansfield  has  partly  revised  ]■ 
final  chapter,  not  in  the  way  of  correction — for  there  was  noli 
needed — but  in  placing  more  emphatically  before  the  reader  tl 
changes  that  had  been  effected  in  the  school  between  the  peril 
of  which  he  wrote,  1835-1840,  and  the  date  of  his  writing,  i8(l 
Altogether,  he  thinks,  there  have  been  more  changes  at  Wi 
Chester  since  his  time  than  duriDg  the  whole  period  of  tl 
previous  history  of  the  school.    The  picturesque  old  custom  of  t 
procession  to  "  Hills  "  has  disappeared.  The  privileges  of  Founde, 
kin  are  gone,  and  both  Commoners  and  College  boys  arenoweligit 
for  New  College  scholarships.    Though  the  election  is  still  hei 
in  mid-July,  the  glories  of  election-week  have  departed.  Tl 
curious  ceremony  of  the  oath  is  abolished.    The  juniors  are  J 
longer  compelled  to  "  kick  in  "  at  football,  and  there  is  much  le 
of  "  watching  out "  at  cricket.  Vanished  for  ever  is  that  interes 
ing  official  the  Prtefect  of  "  Tub,"  the  guardian  of  the  Tub  in! 
which  were  gathered  the  "  dispars,"  or,  more  correctly,  "  dispera 
— if  we  take  Mr.  Tuckwell's  derivation,  from  dispertio — that  wei 
not  consumed  by  the  boys,  or  men,  as  we  should  say,  and  we 
distributed  to  the  poor  of  the  city.    The  "pandemonium  "  at  sj 
o'clock  dinner,  described  by  Mr.  Mansfield  with  so  dolorous  yt 
humorous  recollection  of  his  services  as  a  junior,  has  long  ceast! 
to  prevail  in  hall.    Merry  it  was  in  hall,  no  doubt,  in  the  ligl; 
of  the  flickering  dips ;  but  now  there  is  gas,  and  a  master  presideij 
and  they  dine  at  one,  not  six.    Such  are  a  few  of  the  innovation 
Mr.  Mansfield  notes.    And,  let  us  observe  with  approval  of  tl  i 
admirable  spirit  of  loyalty  that  animates  his  book,  he  is  contei  1 
to  record  them,  not  to  criticize,  or  comment  favourably  or  othe  1 
wise  on  the  transmutations  effected.    He  writes  as  the  historia 
should  write.    His  book  is  too  well  known,  or  ought  to  be,  i\ 
detain  us  further,  though  we  cannot  refrain  once  more  froi 
delighting  in   the   illustrations,  especially  in  what  we  mui 
describe  as  the  archaic  quality  of  those  that  are  coloured.  Aboi 
these  there  is  an  artistic  accord  with  the  theme  that  charms  1 
by  its  delicate  propriety.    What  though  there  is  something  < 
excess  in  the  rubicund  complexions  of  the  Winchester  boys,  an 
something,  which  Mr.  Mansfield  also  notes,  of  stiffness  an 
angularity  in  their  figures,  yet  the  true  atmosphere  is  there,  an 
the  local  sentiment  and  the  architectural  charm,  and  a  suggei 
tion  of  pathos  that  is  indescribable.    Of  a  truth  these  drawing: 
like  the  clouds  of  sunset,  do  take  a  sober  colouring  to  eyes  thn 
must  acknowledge  their  appeal,  and  have  "watched  out"  fror 
other  spheres  of  activity,  not  unobservant  of  the  changes  tha 
years  have  brought. 

Mr.  Tuckwell's  book,  which  likewise  treats  of  Wincheste: 
half  a  century  ago,  is  not  a  whit  less  loyal,  if  a  trifle  more  moderi 
in  tone,  and  is  illustrated  by  many  excellent  drawings.  Naturall} 
being  contemporaneous,  the  account  of  the  school,  its  manage 
ment,  customs,  and  characteristics,  is  comprehensive  of  mucl 
that  is  set  forth  in  Mr.  Mansfield's  book.  Mr.  Tuckwell's  recollec 
tions  are  full  of  interest  and  pleasantly  flavoured  with  anecdote* 
He  tells  of  fishing  experiences  with  Frank  Buckland,  who,  lik 
himself,  was,  on  occasion,  a  nimble  poacher.  He  recalls  his  ow 
election,  and  the  ceremonial  dinner  whereat  the  gospel  for  th 
week  was  read  by  a  senior  boy,  ami  ho  partook  of  "  studding 
that  unutterable  dish,  and  of  the  strong  beer  named  ''Hull 
Nor  does  he  omit  to  tell  of  "  bever  "  and  of  the  delicate  method /( 
frying  potatoes,  the  correct  recipe  for  which  is  given  by  Mil 
Mansfield.    He  suffered  as  a  junior  the  process  of  hardening  tip 
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□d  for  the  prompt  grasping  of  hot  frying-pans,  coffee-pots,  &c> 
1  describes  how  he  watched  his  "  Hubert  preparing  his  imple- 
nt,"  and  felt  the  "  griding  thrill  "  caused  by  the  tearing  of  the 
ider  palm  by  the  burning  wood.  Of  sports  and  games  he  is  a 
lial  chronicler.  There  was  "  small  crockets,"  a  kind  of  in- 
mal  cricket,  played  with  a  wicket  stump  and  a  "  tizzy  poole," 
ich  was  a  sixpenny  tennis  ball  bought  of  Poole  the  head 
:ter.  A propos  of  football  he  remembers  hearing  a  Peninsular 
cer  say  he  would  rather  charge  a  French  regiment  than  go 

0  a  Winchester  "  hot."  Of  the  musical  recollections  of 
'otato-room,"  he  recalls  how  the  strains  of  "  Glorious  Apollo," 
he  Red  Cross  Knight,"  and  other  glees,  still  float  up  to  him 
ough  the  years.  Once  when  the  chaplain,  S  wanton,  familiarly 
jwn  as  "Swinx,"  was  preaching  his  favourite  sermon  on 
olios,  the  musical  boys  were  vastly  amused  by  the  preacher's 
irgetic  appeal  "  May  we  not  all  be  glorious  Apolloses  ?  "  Mr. 
jkwell  commemorates  the  incredible  amount  of  Latin  com- 
;ted  to  memory  by  the  end  of  summer  term  or  "  long "  for 
landing  up."  The  record  for  the  eight  lessons  is  held  by 
Jgernon  Bathurst,  now  a  revising  barrister,  who  took  up  16,000 
!8  in  all."  In  his  time,  he  observes,  the  most  remarkable 
;  at  this  function  was  a  total  equivalent  to  i,6oo  lines  the 
ion,  by  H.  Furneaux,  the  editor  of  Tacitus,  which  drew  from 
>rdsworth,  afterwards  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  the  appropriate 
itation : — 

And  still  the  wonder  grew 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew. 

lessrs.  Bradley  and  Champneys,  with  the  aid  of  several  old 
rlburians,  such  as  Mr.  Baines,  have  produced  in  their  History 
Marlborough  College  a  school  history  of  a  comprehensive  cha- 
,er.  It  embraces  the  annals  of  the  school  since  its  foundation 
843and  deals  with  every  aspectof  interest  that  the  old  Wiltshire 
n  presents.  In  the  spirit  of  Stow,  Mr.  Champneys  treats  of 
antiquities  and  political  history  of  the  borough,  tracing  the 
lexion  of  the  school  with  the  old  "  Castle  "  inn,  the  mansion 
;he  Seymours,  and  thence  to  the  vanished  Castle  and  the 
tind  and  its  builders.  Marlborough,  though  a  modern  school, 
claim  some  decidedly  respectable  associations  with  the  past, 
Mr.  Champneys  has  done  well  to  set  these  before  the  reader 
svay  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Bradley's  chronicles  of  the  school. 

1  transformation  of  the  picturesque  house  of  the  Seymours  into 
adside  inn  is  one  of  the  strangest  freaks  of  fortune  recorded 
he  history  of  country-houses.  Naturally  persons  of  sensi- 
;y  were  greatly  moved  by  the  event.  Writing  in  175 1,  Lady 
e  says  : — "  We  lay  at  the  '  Castle  Inn '  at  Marlborough  on 
inesday  night,  and  could  not  help  moaning  over  it,  as  it  was 
tncient  habitation  of  the  Seymours."  She  describes  the  multi- 
es  drawn  to  the  house  from  curiosity,  and  laments  the 
coaching  sale  of  "  several  old  pictures,  that  really  look  to  be 
I,  particularly  one  of  Henry  VI.,"  which  she  means  to  bid  for 
ler  return  from  Bath.    Happily,  the  fear  she  expresses  that 

Duke  of  Dorset  might  be  reminded  that  Knowle  would 
;e  "  as  convenient  an  inn  for  Tunbridge  as  this  does  for 
h  "  was  never  realized.  In  1 842  the  lease  of  the  old  "  Castle  " 
1  running  out,  the  Great  Western  line  was  extended  beyond 
ndon  from  the  west  and  to  Reading  from  the  east,  the  forty- 
coaches  that  were  wont  to  run  daily  through  the  town  were 
ost  entirely  run  off  the  road  by  the  railway,  and  it  seemed, 
efore,  to  the  Committee  of  philanthropic  gentlemen  who 
red  to  found  a  cheap  school  for  the  sons  of  clergymen  that 
"  Castle  "  offered  a  convenient  local  habitation  for  their  enter- 
e.  In  August  1843  the  nrst  gathering  of  two  hundred  boys 
mbled  at  the  "  Castle."  The  number  was  to  be  limited  to 
hundred,  according  to  the  scheme.  The  notion  of  boarding 
arge  a  number  of  boys,  "  without  thought  of  private  profit," 
i  Mr.  Bradley,  was  then  something  new,  and  the  promise  of  a 
;-class  education  at  a  low  price  attracted  hundreds  of  boys  at 
outset.  But  the  amount  charged  for  maintenance  and  instruc- 
was  placed  far  below  the  actual  cost,  as  the  Council  had  to 
n  from  bitter  experience.  The  founders  of  Marlborough  had 
ertaken  a  work,  Mr.  Bradley  observes,  "  of  which  no  one  of 
n  had  any  experience  whatever."  For  a  long  period  there  was  a 
itant  struggle  to  stave  off  bankruptcy.  In  1853  the  financial  con- 
Mi  of  the  school  was  such  that  imminent  extinction  of  the  enter- 
s  was  threatened.  The  story  of  these  years  of  struggle  tells  of  the 
lorable  deficiencies  of  the  catering  department,  the  unquenck- 
i  spirit  of  insubordination — which  came  to  a  head  in  the  great 
ig  of  the  school  in  185 1 — and  of  the  general  practice  of  indis- 
linate  flogging,  which  even  the  best-disposed  of  old  Marl- 
.ans  stigmatize  as  "  brutal."  For  many  years  there  was  but 
schoolroom.  "  Imagine,"  exclaims  Mr.  Bradley,  "  the 
urs  of  a  Wiltshire  February,  with  a  couple  of  open  grates  for 
>  hundred  and  fifty  hoys  !  "    There  was  no  provision  for  out- 


door games  or  healthy  recreation.  The  boys  rambled  about  the 
country  in  their  play-hours,  and  became  the  scourge  of  game- 
keepers and  farmers.  The  dormitory  bully  worked  his  wicked 
will  unchecked,  and  horrible  stories  are  told  of  the  tortures  the 
"  small  boy "  suffered  at  Marlborough  in  the  old  days.  The 
system  of  management  was  calculated  to  foster  chaos  and 
rebellion.  Marlborough  in  these  days  was  less  like  any  public 
school  in  the  country  than  is  now  conceivable ;  and  resembled^ 
rather,  an  overgrown  and  unwieldy  private  school.  In  the 
"  fifties,"  after  the  notorious  rebellion  of  '51,  the  historian  records- 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  with  improved  organization  and 
government  under  Cotton,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  who- 
succeeded  Wilkinson,  the  first  headmaster ;  and  when,  after 
Cotton's  brief  term  of  office,  the  present  Dean  of  Westminster 
took  his  place — not  by  election,  but  by  being  "named"  as 
Cotton's  successor — the  new  order  began  to  establish  itself 
firmly,  though  not  without  some  ebullitions  of  "  the  old  Adam," 
as  Mr.  Bradley  calls  it.  There  was,  for  example,  a  great 
poaching  raid  into  Savernake  Forest  that  recalled  the  old 
lawlessness  that  was  once  general ;  but  this  affair  was  almost 
the  last  outbreak  of  the  kind.  The  years  of  prosperity  and  of 
continuous  efficiency  subsequent  to  this  period  (1858-1860)  are 
naturally  less  productive  of  stirring  and  strange  events  than  the 
twenty  years  or  so  of  depression  and  struggle.  It  is  at  this 
critical  time  that  the  writers  on  Marlborough  cricket  and 
football  take  up  their  recording  pens  in  the  present  volume  -r 
and  full  of  interest  are  their  annals  of  these  and  other  games- 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  Marlborough  cricket,  though 
a  thing  of  yesterday,  compared  with  Eton  or  Winchester 
cricket,  has  a  distinguished  history,  as  the  names  of  S.  C. 
Voules,  W.  H.  Benthall,  J.  J.  Sewell,  A.  G.  Steel  — whose 
brilliant  career  dates  from  1874 — H.  R.  Heatley,  F.  Mey rick- 
Jones,  and  many  another  famous  player,  must  suffice  to  recall. 
The  book  is  prettily  illustrated,  chiefly  from  drawings  by  old 
Marlburians. 

Mr.  Edward  Lockwood's  cheery  and  amusing,  if  somewhat  dis- 
cursive, recollections  of  Marlborough  date  from  the  very  first  of 
those  tentative  days  "when  an  experiment  was  being  made  how  to 
rear  the  greatest  number  of  parsons'  sons  at  a  minimum  of  cost." 
Perhaps  the  experiences  painted  in  lively  colours  by  Mr.  Lock- 
wood  of  life  at  Marlborough  may  have  made  him  the  keen  natu- 
ralist and  sportsman  he  became  in  after  life.  His  taste  must  have 
been  stimulated  by  the  free  custom  of  breaking  bounds  andi 
ranging  Savernake  Forest,  and  holding  unrestricted  intercourse 
with  rustic  birds'-nesters  and  other  sporting  characters.  Like 
other  "  original  Marlburians,"  however,  he  writes  strongly,  though 
with  a  pleasant  humour,  of  the  treatment  he  was  subjected  to 
under  the  system  of  wholesale  and  impartial  caning  that  was  then 
in  vogue.  He  recalls  also  the  dolorous  condition  of  wolfish 
hunger  the  small  boy  at  Marlborough  was  frequently  reduced  to- 
by the  system  of  short  commons.  But  he  does  not  omit  to  tell 
us  that  there  was  a  kind  of  unwritten  rule  that  salt  fish  was  not 
to  be  eaten.  Thus  on  such  occasions  "  stale  bread,  washed  down 
by  water  from  the  pump,"  wa3  his  only  food.  "  There  was  a 
tradition,"  he  remarks,  "  in  the  Lower  School  that  if  any  master 
raised  his  arm  above  his  head  whilst  in  the  act  of  caning  he  was 
liable  to  be  fined  a  bottle  of  the  best  champagne."  Whether 
this  penalty  was  enforced  in  his  case  Mr.  Lockwood  cannot  say, 
but  he  knows  he  never  received  his  share  of  the  wine,  and  sug- 
gests that  it  may  have  been  consumed  in  the  "  Common-room  * 
when  the  masters  drank  his  health  and  wished  him  a  speedy  repeti- 
tion of  the  "  dose.''  But  these  dark  reminiscences  are  more  than 
swamped  by  the  recollection  of  sporting  adventures,  which  must 
have  been  exceedingly  enjoyable  to  judge  from  the  vivid  account 
of  them  given  by  the  writer.  He  was  an  expert  trapper  of  pole- 
cats, rabbits,  and  other  creatures.  Once  he  caught  a  rabbit  and 
left  it  in  the  care  of  a  woman  at  a  cottage  to  be  cooked  on  a  cer- 
tain day.  To  that  cottage  he  repaired  with  three  others,  of  "  the 
baser  sort,  poor  grammarians  like  himself,"  and  they  fell  to  that 
rabbit  like  famished  hunters  in  wild  freebooting  style,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  quart  of  wondrous  ale  that  cost  them  three 
halfpence — and  no  after  aches.  It  is  readily  seen  that  Mr.  Lock- 
wood  gladly  forgets  the  tribulations  of  Marlborough  life,  five-and- 
forty  years  ago,  in  reviving  his  early  experience  as  a  naturalist. 
Again  and  again  he  drops  the  theme  to  tell  some  story  of  Indian 
bird  or  beast,  as  when  he  relates  how  he  roused  the  indignation 
of  Mr.  Edward  Bly the,  Curator  of  the  Calcutta  museum,  by  his  in- 
jurious comments  on  a  certain  orang-outang.  The  Curator  re- 
monstrated "  Let  us  have  no  more  of  this,  or  I  shall  be  compelled 
to  tell  what  that  handsome  ape  is  thinking  now  of  you,"  which 
reminds  us  of  the  man  of  science  and  the  late  lamented  "  Sally." 
In  the  same  volume  Mr.  Lockwood  gives  some  graphic  pictures  of 
"  Patna  during  the  Mutiny,"  and  of  "  The  Natural  History  of  ta 
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Riviera,"  and  a  sketch  of  "  Old  Haileybury."  Altogether,  both 
in  text  and  illustrations — some  of  which  are  more  nearly  related 
to  the  North  Pole  than  to  Marlborough — his  book  is  oddly 
miscellaneous,  yet  vastly  pleasant  reading. 


MOUNTAINEERING  HANDBOOKS.* 

TRULY  the  modern  mountaineer  is  a  person  well  provided 
for.  Twenty  years  ago  the  literature  of  mountaineering, 
in  its  technical  and  now  familiar  sense,  may  be  said  to  have  con- 
sisted of  Ball's  Alpine.  Guide,  a  certain  number  of  articles  in  the 
Alpine  Journal  not  easily  found  except  by  the  journal's  constant 
readers,  and  passages  dispersed  through  Peaks,  Passes,  and 
Glaciers,  and  such  books  as  those  of  Mr.  Tyndall  and  Mr.  Justice 
"Wills.  Ordinary  guide-books  were  only  beginning  to  admit  that 
mountaineering  could  be  the  pursuit  of  a  rational  man,  and 
mostly  ignored  it.  Now  there  is  a  choice  of  excellent  handbooks 
both  general  and  special.  Hardly  a  district  in  the  Alps  is  with- 
out a  good  local  guide-book,  wbich  will  generally  give  clues  to 
detailed  articles  in  the  journals  of  the  various  Alpine  clubs. 
Hardly  a  general  guide-book  fails  to  indicate,  more  or  less,  the 
sources  of  special  and  local  information.  The  art  of  mountaineer- 
ing has  been  studied  and  expounded  in  every  detail,  so  that 
people  who  go  climbing  without  the  necessary  and  convenient 
equipment,  or  omit  any  known  point  of  precaution,  are  wholly 
without  excuse.  Self-cooking  soup  tins,  kola  biscuits,  and  other 
cunning  arrangements  of  meat,  drink,  and  restoratives  have  been 
added  to  the  resources  of  the  bivouac  ;  but  it  is  hardly  a  bivouac 
in  the  Alps  nowadays,  for  club  huts  have  supplanted  the 
ancient  caves  and  crannies.  The  Eiger  Hole  and  the  old 
Kastenstein  are  tenantless,  and  in  the  Eastern  Alps  many 
of  the  huts  are  really  miniature  inns.  Those  who  seek  to 
realize  the  former  conditions  of  mountaineering  must  go  further 
afield.  Meanwhile  civilization  has  invaded  everything  below 
the  snow-line,  and  the  common  rail-borne  tripper  is  ram- 
pant at  Zermatt.  At  the  same  time  the  taste  for  mountain 
■walking  and  climbing  has  increased  enormously;  the  increase 
'has  been  most  notable  and  rapid  on  the  Continent.  Two  years 
ago  the  present  writer  fell  in  with  a  party  of  about  a  dozen 
young  Piedmontese  out  for  a  holiday,  who  walked  up  from  Breil 
to  the  Theodul  hut  just  for  a  morning's  pastime,  as  an  English 
party  might  walk  up  Leith  Hill.  It  may  be  doubted  indeed 
whether  the  best  quality  of  mountaineering  is  any  better  than  it 
was  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  ;  and  we  have  heard  from  good 
judges  the  opinion  that  the  average  of  climbing,  among  those  who 
undertake  the  greater  expeditions,  has  rather  fallen  off.  Moun- 
tains and  mountaineering,  in  one  word,  have  become  popular, 
with  the  attendant  good  and  evil  of  popularity. 

Thus  mountaineering  fairly  claims  its  place  in  the  "  All- 
England  "  series  of  books  on  athletic  and  outdoor  exercises.  Dr. 
Claude  "Wilson  has  wisely  judged  that  a  manual  on  this  scale 
should  be  addressed  to  beginners,  and  should  deal  with  the 
fundamentals  of  the  craft  in  a  full,  plain,  and  elementary 
manner.  He  has  thus  produced,  not  a  mere  condensation  or 
•compilation  of  existing  books,  but  a  real  and  useful  addition  to 
the  mountaineer's  library.  Moreover,  although  the  beginner's 
needs  are  mainly  consulted,  even  experienced  climbers  may  find 
profitable  hints  in  more  than  one  of  Dr.  "Wilson's  pages.  There 
is  really  next  to  nothing  to  criticize  :  all  Dr.  Wilson's  advice  to 
climbers  is  full  of  approved  wisdom  and  prudence,  too  brief  to  be 
ever  thought  wearisome,  and  too  clear  to  be  mistaken.  We  may 
note  for  correction  in  a  future  issue  the  minute  error  of 
Hinchcliff  for  Hinchliff,  a  name  well  known  among  the  founders 
of  the  Alpine  Club.  It  is  not  exactly  true  that  Albert  Smith's 
ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  was  the  last  {i.e.  of  ordinary  travellers' 
ascents  by  the  ordinary  route)  which  formed  the  subject  of  a 
special  monograph,  though  it  may  be  said  to  have  substantially 
closed  the  period  of  such  publications.  As  concerning  one  or 
two  strange  notions  about  the  Alpine  Club  and  the  qualification 
required  of  its  members  which  appear  to  be  more  or  less 
current,  we  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Wilson  that  his  discreet  correc- 
tion of  them  is  justified  and  may  be  useful.  As  Courts  of 
Equity  have  always  refused  to  define  Fraud,  so  has  the  Alpine 
Club  always  refused  to  define  its  mountaineering  qualification. 
Continental  Alpine  Clubs  (with  the  exception,  we  think  but  are 
not  sure,  of  one  Austrian  club)  have  not  any  qualification  of  this 
kind.  Their  large  number  of  subscribing  members,  as  well  as 
having  their  headquarters  or  branches  at  hand,  enables  them  to 

*  Mountaineering.  By  Claude  Wilson,  M.I).,  Member  of  the  Alpine 
Club.  With  Illustrations  by  Ellis  Carr,  Member  of  the  Alpine  Club. 
London  :  Bell  &  Sons.  1893. 
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build  huts,  make  or  improve  paths,  and  the  like.  People  wh 
forget  that  our  Alpine  Club  is  limited  in  numbers  and  has  n 
means  of  supervising  works  in  the  Alps  now  and  then  reproac 
it,  we  conceive  unreasonably,  with  not  undertaking  these  things 

Dr.  Wilson's  book  would  afford  as  good  a  text  as  any  for  di 
course  on  the  real  and  the  fancied  dangers  of  mountaineerin 
but  there  is  really  nothing  new  to  be  said  on  this  topic.  Th 
true  principles,  as  our  author  justly  points  out,  were  laid  dow 
many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  and  others.    And,  as 
also  points  out,  most  of  the  avoidable  dangers  (apart  from  whd 
he  calls  the  "  self-made  dangers  "  of  preliminary  negligence  an 
incompetence)  may  be  resolved  into  bad  guiding ;  and  it  is  nc 
to  be  presumed  that  every  formally  qualified  guide  in  every  pai 
of  the  Alps  is  good.    Bad  guiding  may  be  said  to  include  goinj 
without  guides,  except  in  the  case  of  the  limited  number 
amateurs  who  have  proved  their  competence  in  this  behal 
Such  amateurs  are  beyond  the  need  of  elementary  counsels;  and 
with  all  respect  to  Dr.  Wilson's  opinion,  we  think  they  may  evei 
be  allowed — though  seldom  anywhere,  and  of  course  never 
crevassed  snow — to  go  two  on  a  rope.    But  a  teacher  addressin 
himself  to  beginners  is  quite  right  to  be  dogmatic  on  the  sa 
side.    Especially  wholesome  is  the  warning  that  when  a  co 
petent  guide  says  "  I  will  go  on  if  you  bid  me,"  retreat  is  th 
onlv  prudent  course.    No  traveller  is  justified  in  taking,  merel 
for  pleasure  or  ambition,  a  risk  which  the  leading  guide  will  no 
distinctly  accept.    A  really  good  guide,  however,  will  hardly  us< 
this  formula  without  a  previous  exposition  which  makes  it  cleai 
that  it  is  but  a  verbal  saving  of  honour,  as  who  should  say 
"  This  will  not  do  for  going  on ;  but  please  enable  me  to  sa 
that  we  turned  back,  not  that  I  turned  you  back."    We  hav 
known  the  different  and,  we  hope,  not  common  case  of  a  second 
rate  guide  refusing  to  take  a  course  which  would  have  turned 
ordinary  expedition  into  a  rather  distinguished  one,  and  whi 
the  leader  and  the  travellers  (all  men  of  some  experience  and 
good  training)  wished  to  take.    In  such  a  case  the  recalcitrant 
master  of  the  situation,  as,  even  if  the  party  would  be  stron 
enough  without  him,  he  could  not  be  left  alone.    Another  party 
worked  out  the  route  in  question  with  perfect  success  either 
the  same  or  in  a  shortly  following  season.    The  same  guid 
showed  his  wisdom  by  suddenly  turning  round,  in  the  middle 
a  short  but  pretty  steep  snow-crest,  on  the  traveller  behind  him 
with  whom  he  had  never  been  out  before,  and  asking  "  Habe 
Sie  Schwindel  ?  "    That  traveller  has  not  yet  ceased  wonderhi 
what  would  have  happened  if  the  question  had  put  giddiness  into 
his  head,  or  he  had  answered  "  Yes  "  out  of  pure  malice. 

Dr.  Wilson's  little  practical  "  tips  "  are  excellent.    Note,  for 
example,  his  precepts  for  an  early  start,  pointed  by  Mr.  Ellis 
Carr's  delightful  frontispiece  of  the  half-awake  mountaineer 
coming  downstairs.    We  trust  that  same  mountaineer  has  not 
been  studying  too  intently  the  careful  figures  of  divers  knots 
which  are  to  be  found  in  this  book,  and  mixing  them  up  in  h 
dreams.    For  if  a  man,  preparing  for  a  rock-climb  in  which  the 
party  must  move  at  different  paces,  should  put  the  bundle 
axes  into  a  double  figure-of-eight  knot,  and  his  own  person  into 
a  clove  hitch,  the  results  would  be  such  as,  in  the  now  classical 
phrase  of  Ball,  are  "not  recommended  for  general  adoption."  All 
Mr.  Carr's  illustrations,  we  should  say,  are  good  ;  we  should  li 
to  see  more  of  his  work  produced  with  larger  room  and  oppor- 
tunities.   One  hint  may  be  added  to  what  is  said  of  the  refection 
— for  there  be  few  who  can  boast  of  it  as  a  meal — upon  which 
start  is  made  in  the  small  hours.    An  egg  beaten  up  raw  in  one 
coffee  is  more  grateful  than  a  cooked  one  at  such  times,  and  has 
more  sustaining  power.    The  modern  invention  of  taking  a  box 
of  sardines  and  using  the  spare  oil  for  the  boots,  of  which  Dr. 
Wilson  speaks  as  now  well  known,  is  a  pretty  piece  of  Alpin 
economics. 

The  "  Climbers'  Guides  "  are  addressed  to  the  mature  and  serious 
mountaineer,  who  will  find  them  none  too  dear  at  their  apparently 
high  price.  The  two  parts  before  us  combine  every  possible  warranty 
of  both  general  and  particular  knowledge.  The  mountains  of 
Cogne,  the  (iran  Paradiso  and  the  rest  of  them,  have  been  well 
worked  over  by  the  Italian  Alpine  Club  of  late  years,  and  let  no 
man  think  that  Italians  cannot  climb  nowadays.  But  Martelli 
and  Vaccarone  will  not  go  in  the  pocket,  and  moreover  Mr. 
Yeld  and  Mr.  Coolidge  testify  of  what  they  have  themselves 
climbed.  In  the  Lepontine  Alps,  or,  more  strictly,  "  the  Adtila 
Alps  of  the  Lepontine  range,"  Mr.  Coolidge  is  on  much  less 
familiar  ground,  and  will  be  almost  indispensable.  We  do  not 
understand  why  this  book — at  any  rate  the  copy  before  us — is 
not  furnished  with  a  map  of  any  kind.  In  the  pocket  of  The 
Mountains  of  Cogne  there  is  a  clear  and  useful  though  a  small 
one.  And  so  we  wish  a  good  season,  good  snow,  and  sound  rocks 
to  all  honest  mountaineers. 


August  12,  1893.] 
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SOME  CLASSICAL  TRANSLATIONS.* 

\J  E  altogether  commend  Mr.  Bullen's  idea  of  republishing 
»  Thomas  Stanley's  translation  of  the  Anacreontea  with  the 
eek  text  in  face,  an  appendix  of  genuine  fragments  untrans- 
ed,  some  chosen  experiments  of  others  besides  Stanley  (notably 
ase  of  the  mysterious  and  remarkable  "A.  W."  in  Davison's 
etical  Rhapsody)  and  a  set  of  illustrations  by  Mr.  Weguelin.  In 
rard  to  these  last  Mr.  Bullen  does  not  go  much  too  far  in  extoll- 
■  them.  The  artist's  drawing  is  sometimes  odd — convention 
d  impression  alike  will,  for  instance,  have  nothing  to  say  to  the 
;nus  in  the  Waves  at  p.  123 — and  we  are  not  enamoured  of 
3  rather  smudgy  heliogravure  process  by  which  his  work  is 
adered.  But  he  hath  a  pretty  classical  taste  in  design,  and  that 
the  chief  thing.  On  the  other  hand,  we  will  go  even  further 
an  Mr.  Bullen  does  in  the  admiration  of  the  Anacreontea  them- 
Ives,  and  that  not  only  because  we — like  him,  and  like  many 
iers — began  our  Greek  with  0eAg>  Xcyeiv  'Arpeidas,  and  because 
2  remember  thinking  it  the  most  delightful  marriage  of  words 
d  metre  that  the  extensive  reading  of  nine  or  ten  years  old 
i  ever  come  across.  Much  poetical  water  has  passed  this  mill 
ice ;  but  we  still  think  the  originals  of  these  poems  rather 
dervalued  by  scholars.  It  may  be  that  they  are  only  ex- 
isitely  pretty  ;  but  then,  is  there  so  very  much  in  the  world, 
srary  or  other,  that  is  exquisitely  pretty  ? 

Thomas  Stanley's  version  may  be  praised  without  stint, 
anley,  indeed,  though  much  forgotten  in  this  age  of  democracy 
d  dulness,  was  no  mean  man  in  more  ways  than  one.  He 
ited  JEschylus,  and  every  lover  of  the  greatest  of  Greek 
igedians — the  greatest  of  all,  save  one — knows  that  his  work 
not  yet  obsolete.  He  wrote  the  first  (at  least,  we  think  it 
is  the  first),  and  certainly  not  the  worst,  History  of  Philosophy 
English.  He  belonged  to  both  Universities,  travelled 
ach,  read  immensely,  and  died  in  middle  age.  A  late  and 
ry  minor  member  of  the  Caroline  group  of  poets,  he  did  no 
iginal  verse  of  much  merit,  standing  with  Sherburne  in  pretty 
ivious  relations  of  discipleship  to  Carew.  But  he  was  an  excel- 
at  translator  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  classical  work — the  Ter- 
jilium  Veneris,  some  things  of  Ausonius,  some  Alexandrian 
yls,  and  these  Anacreontics.  If  some  more  celebrated  persons 
the  same  school  (which  was  evidently  the  school  for  the  busi- 
ss)  have  done  individual  poems  better,  Stanley's  is  far  the  best 
inslation  as  a  whole.  Even  Herrick  (whose  Anacreontic  trans- 
;ions  have  never  seemed  to  us  his  best  work,  though  Hazlitt,  in 
ipecious  context  of  depreciation,  chose  to  say  so)  forces  the 
te  a  little.  Stanley  does  not.  His  trochees  (by  the  way,  it  is 
d  that  so  few  translators  have  attempted  the  exact  metre  of 
e  original)  skip  most  decently  in  harmony,  if  not  in  unison, 
th  the  Greek  ;  he  never  exaggerates  the  mignardise  of  the  phrase, 
ver  caricatures  or  denaturalizes  his  model.  Thus,  for  in- 
ince : — 

See,  the  Spring  herself  discloses 
And  the  Graces  gather  roses  ; 
See  how  the  becalmed  seas 
Now  their  swelling  waves  appease, 
How  the  duck  swims,  how  the  crane 
Comes  from's  winter  home  again  ; 
See  how  Titan's  cheerful  ray 
Chaseth  the  dark  clouds  away. 

Now  in  their  new  robes  of  green 
Are  the  Ploughman's  labours  seen, 
Now  the  lusty  teeming  earth 
Springs  each  hour  with  a  new  birth, 
Now  the  olive  blooms,  the  vine 
Now  doth  with  plump  pendants  shine, 
And  with  leaves  and  blossoms  now 
Freshly  burgeons  every  bough. 

If  Stanley,  wheresoe'er  he  be,  has  access  to  the  newest  publica- 
)ns  in  his  favourite  classical  subjects,  we  fear  that  the  first 
'lume  of  translations  from  Horace  which  we  have  upon  our  list 
.11  justify  him  in  a  mild  remark  to  his  next  neighbour  in  the 
ssion  of  the  Poets.  "  It  do  seem  that  they  order  not  these 
ings  better  in  England  than  of  old."  We  have  seen  many  bad 
inslations  of  Horace,  but  we  have  seldom  seen  one  worse  than 
r.  Walker's.    He  tells  us,  of  course,  that  he  executed  it  to 

*  Anacreon.  The  Greek  Text,  with  Thomas  Stanley's  Translation, 
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while  away  hours  of  illness,  and  we  take  some  credit  to  ourselve3 
from  refraining  from  the  time-honoured  retort.  He  tells  us, 
equally  of  course,  that  his  friends  asked  him  to  publish  it ;  and 
in  this  respect  also  comment  is  superfluous.  But  he  tells  us 
further  that  he  was  familiar  long  ago  with  the  original  at 
Winchester  and  Oxford  ;  and  the  statement  is  really  enough  to 
make  the  waves  of  Itchen  and  Isis  run  red  with  shame.  It  must 
have  seriously  interfered  with  the  just  satisfaction  of  William  of 
Wykeham  at  his  quingentenary.  And,  to  drop  from  jest  to 
earnest,  it  takes  away  the  very  last  excuse  from  Mr.  Walker. 

For  the  defects  of  his  version  are  about  the  worst,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  scholarship,  that  any  such  version  can  have.  Every 
now  and  then  heretics  arise,  among  those  who  know  their  classics 
best  and  love  them  most,  on  the  subject  of  Horace.  Acknow- 
ledging much  in  him,  they  demur  to  a  certain  lack  of  poetical 
remoteness  and  romance,  to  a  French  rather  than  English  touch, 
to  an  almost  excessive  neatness,  prettiness,  and  polish.  They 
may  be  right  or  they  may  be  wrong;  it  is  probable  that  even  the 
most  obstinate  of  them  is  staggered  a  little  when  he  thinks  of 
Justum  et  tenace?n,  of  Tyrrhena  regum,  of  Intactis  opulentior,  of 
Qualem  ministrum  (the  most  splendid  piece  of  poetical  patriotism 
ever  written),  or  of  that  greatest  of  the  Epodes  which  holds  out 
the  example  of  the  exsecrata  civitas  of  Phoccea.  But  one  thing, 
or  set  of  things,  the  most  whole-hearted  and  the  most 
half-hearted  admirer  of  Horace  must  agree  about — that  he 
is  never  anything  but  an  exquisite  and  impeccable  poetical 
craftsman  in  lyric.  If  there  is  ever  any  vulgarity  of  sentiment 
in  him  (and  there  is  sometimes),  it  is  redeemed  by  the  perfection 
of  his  form  and  phrase.  He  is  never  slipshod,  never  unkempt, 
never — with  all  his  ease — grossly  familiar.  We  think  that  a 
little  florilegium  of  the  best-known  passages  from  Mr.  Walker 
will  show  that  almost  everything  we  have  here  said  of  Horace  is 
conspicuous  by  its  absence  or  its  opposite  in  this  version  : — 

O  grandson  of  Atlas,  by  means  of  thy  teaching 
Came  rational  language,  conversing,  and  preaching, 
The  comely  palajstra,  and  grace  in  beseeching, 
And  ditties  were  sung. 
«•••••• 

And  yet  I've  not  the  paw,  Chloe, 

Of  lion  to  alarm, 
Nor  tiger's  heart  and  claw,  Chloe, 
To  tear  or  do  you  harm. 

My  Zanthias  Phoceus,  oh  !  be  not  ashamed 
Of  love  for  your  handmaid.    Long  since 

By  captive  Briseis  Achilles  was  tamed  : 
Her  colour  of  snow  enamoured  her  foe, 

And  enthralled  the  proud  heart  of  the  prince. 

Had  but  one  tooth,  Barine,  turned  black,  when  forsworn, 
Or  one  nail  been  in  justice  discoloured  or  torn, 

I'd  believe  what  you  utter  as  truths; 
But  no  sooner  have  vows  bound  your  treacherous  head, 
Than  you  break  them  uninjured,  and  come  forth  instead 

An  engrossing  concern  to  our  youths. 

It  is  luckily  possible  to  refit  the  shattered  temper,  and  venture 
once  more  on  the  treacherous  sea  of  translation,  under  Sir 
Stephen  De  Vere's  auspices,  without  too  much  apprehension  of 
finding  a  Cockney  rattle  of  undistinguished  rhymes  substituted 
for  the  music  and  the  phrase  of  Horace.  Sir  Stephen  has  put 
forth  specimens  of  his  powers  in  this  way  before  (though  this  is, 
we  believe,  the  fullest  appearance  he  has  yet  made),  and  his 
preface,  though  we  are  very  far  from  agreeing  with  all  its 
principles  or  all  its  conclusions,  gives  the  reader  a  pleasant 
assurance  that  he  is  in  safe  hands.  Nor  is  this  confidence 
dissipated  or  betrayed  by  the  text.  Sir  Stephen  may,  indeed, 
carry  the  theory  of  paraphrase  (for  which  he  has,  of  course,  great 
authorities  and  no  small  arguments)  too  far.  Exactly  the  same 
may  be  said  of  his  general,  though  not  universal,  adoption  of  the 
Pindaric  license,  instead  of  the  straiter  laws  of  any  particular 
stanza.  But  he  uses  the  liberties  he  thus  takes  in  a  worthy 
fashion.  We  could  only  do  him  justice  by  citations  of  impossible 
fulness.  But  we  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  this  is  a 
singularly  happy  rendering  of  Mercuri facunde  which,  after  con- 
siderable hesitation,  we  have  chosen  on  the  strictest  principle  of 
haphazard : — 

Ode  X. 
Mercuri  facunde . 
I. 

Hermes  from  Atlas  sprung  ! 

Herald  of  Jove  !    The  gift  was  thine 
Rude  ways  of  new-born  races  to  refine 
With  athlete  grace,  and  eloquence  and  song. 

Bright  parent  of  the  vocal  shell 
In  whose  deep  breast  sweet  murmurs  ever  dwell. 
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2. 

An  infant  still,  in  sportive  play, 
Thou  stol'st  Apollo's  kine  away ; 
Apollo  chid  the  laughing  child, 
Then  found  his  quiver  gone,  and  smiled. 
A  gamesome  infant  thou,  and  deft 
To  hide  the  arch  and  frolic  theft. 

3- 

Guided  by  thee,  with  fearless  tread 
Thro'  Argive  camps  King  Priam  sped : 
Unmarked  he  passed,  that  aged  sire, 
Th'  Atridae's  tent,  the  watchman's  fire. 

4- 

Thou  leadest  forth  the  shadowy  crew 
Thro'  realms  unknown,  with  golden  wand, 
Bringing  the  pious,  just,  and  true, 
To  homes  of  bliss,  a  chosen  band. 
Guardian  and  guide  in  life,  in  death, 
Dear  to  the  Gods,  above,  beneath  ! 

And  there  are  better  things  than  this  by  far;  the  version  of 
Altera  jam  teritur  (which  we  hope  Sir  Stephen  is  wrong  in  calling 
"  little  known  ")  being  almost  worthy  of  the  original. 

The  most  that  any  one  has  a  right  to  expect  when  he  takes  up 
a  translation  of  Arrian's  Anabasis  is  a  good  mechanical  com- 
panion who  will  be  reasonably  faithful,  and  satisfy  his  material 
requirements.  Though  Arrian  was  a  very  respectable  man  both 
for  writing  and  sense,  nobody  reads  him  for  his  style  or  his  reflec- 
tions, very  far  from  despicable  as  both  are.  He  had  access  to 
books  which  we  do  not  possess,  and,  on  the  very  sufficient  model 
of  Xenophon,  he  threw  their  contents  into  readable  form,  which 
has  very  fortunately  been  preserved.  As  a  disciple,  editor,  or 
what  not  of  Epictetus,  he  has,  of  course,  other  claims,  but  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  this  work  of  Mr.  Chinnock's.  It  appears 
to  us,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  by  dips  and  comparisons  with  the 
original,  to  be  a  very  respectable  work,  very  fairly  accurate  (if  not 
absolutely  so),  but  a  little  inelegant  and  rather  unduly 
timid  in  that  first  duty  of  a  translator  which  consists  in  break- 
ing up  or  running  together  sentences  if  necessary.  If  we  were 
to  formulate  the  whole  duty  of  a  translator,  we  should  say, "  Word 
for  word  where  you  can,  except  where  the  higher  duty  of  idiom 
for  idiom  requires  a  change  ;  but  by  no  manner  of  means  sentence 
for  sentence ! "  The  worst  fault  we  have  to  find  with  Mr. 
Chinnock  is  a  want  of  nice  taste  in  employing  synonyms  and 
selecting  words.  When  he  says  that  the  ascent  to  the  Rock  of 
Chorienes  was  "  narrow  and  not  easy  to  mount,  since  it  had  been 
constructed  in  spite  of  the  nature  of  the  place,"  he  forgets  that  it 
must  have  been  much  more  difficult  to  mount  before  it  was 
constructed.  "  Because,"  or  "  forasmuch  as,"  or  the  simple 
participle  "having"  is  wanted,  not  "since,"  with  its  double 
meaning.  The  notes  are  good,  and  show  a  real  knowledge  of 
Greek.  Mr.  Chinnock  is  probably  right  in  calling  Arrian  the  best 
writer  of  his  age  next  to  Lucian.  But  there  is  in  him  a  certain 
clumsiness  of  sentence,  from  which  Lucian  is  free. 

Messrs.  Methuen  have  started  a  very  pretty  series  of  classical 
translations,  printed  in  the  very  best  style  by  Messrs.  Constable, 
papered  and  bound  in  a  manner  far  exceeding  the  usual  deplor- 
able fashion  of  such  things,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
specimens  before  us,  produced  by  competent,  and  more  than 
competent,  scholars.  Professor  Campbell  has  already  Englished 
jEschylus  in  verse,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  best  preparation  for 
undertaking  him  in  prose.  To  those  who  have  the  almost  un- 
matched music  of  the  original  ringing  in  their  ears  no  prose 
equivalent  can  ever  seem  quite  satisfactory,  and,  of  course,  in  a 
writer  like  ^Eschylus  there  will  always  be  room  for  friendly 
difference  of  opinion,  first  about  the  text  and  then  about  the 
rendering  of  the  text.  And  there  is  a  little  practical  difficulty 
which  follows  from  this.  You  come  to  a  passage  which  excites 
such  difference ;  you  refer  to  the  Greek,  and  then  you  go  on 
reading  that,  not  the  English.  Professor  Campbell  will,  we 
should  imagine,  be  the  last  to  find  fault  with  this  weakness. 

Mr.  Moor's  version  of  the  De  Oratore  is  close  and  good.  He 
seems  to  have  prepared  it  with  a  special  purpose  in  view,  that  of 
providing  material  for  re-translation,  and  for  this  it  should  be 
"very  useful.  The  most  excellent  way  in  such  cases  is  perhaps 
for  the  master  to  dictate  an  extempore  translation,  or  prepare  one 
beforehand ;  but,  as  some  men  are  not  equal  to  the  first  plan, 
and  too  lazy  or  too  busy  for  the  second,  such  a  book  as  this 
nhould  come  in  very  handy. 


BOOKS  IN  MANUSCRIPT.* 

TN  this  little  volume  on  a  great  subject  Mr.  Madan  has  tried  to 
do  too  much.    It  is  only  possible  for  him  to  examine  in  the 
very  slightest  way  a  great  majority  of  the  subjects  he  starts.  As 
lecturer  at  Oxford  on  mediaeval  palaeography,  he  has  a  large  fund 
of  first-hand  information  to  draw  upon ;  but  almost  all  his 
chapters  are  of  such  a  character  that  they  might  be  expanded 
into  a  volume.    It  is  quite  impossible,  for  example,  to  do  justice 
to  the  whole  subject  of  styles  in  illumination  in  a  dozen  small 
pages.    It  is  the  same  with  the  chapter  devoted  to  literary 
forgeries,  where  less  than  four  parenthetical  lines  are  given  to 
Shapira.    A  very  interesting  chapter  is  on  blunders  made  by 
scribes,  but  that  on  famous  libraries  is  far  too  much  condensed 
Mr.  Madan,  in  his  history  of  writing  and  the  origin  of  letters, 
the  first  English  author,  we  believe,  who  plainly  states  a  fact 
slurred  over  in  most  books  on  palaeography — namely,  that  ou 
modern  alphabet  is  only  a  modification  of  ancient  Egyptian  hier 
glyphics.     On  this  point  he  is  perfectly  clear,  though  he  doe 
not  choose  the  best  examples  to  prove  his  point.    A  and  B  woul 
have  been  far  better  than  D  and  M.    We  have  two  wholl 
different  forms  of  A,  and  the  same  must  be  said  of  B  ;  but  ther 
is  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  each  form  comes  from  a  differe 
hieroglyph.    Probably  he  has  not  studied  hieroglyphic  literatur 
very  profoundly ;  and  he  certainly  makes  a  slip  or  two  in  hi 
description  of  the  earliest  written  document  yet  discovered.  Th 
as  is  well  known,  is  the  epitaph  of  an  Egyptian  priest,  which  Mr 
Madan  gives  as  S'era.    The  French  Catalogue  at  Gizeh  gives 
as  Shiri,  which  is  certainly  wrong.    Mr.  Madan  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  ctone  in  the  Ashmolean  is  the  only  pare  of  the  monu- 
ment that  bears  an  inscription,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  tomb 
"  in  the  Boulak  Museum."    It  is  three  or  four  years  since  the 
objects  at  Boulak  were  transferred  to  Gizeh,  where  S'era's  monu- 
ment could  not  be  identified  with  that  at  Oxford,  did  it  not  also 
bear  an  inscription.    And,  in  fact,  the  Gizeh  inscription  is  the 
most  important ;   for,  though  it  does  not  mention  S'era's  wife, 
tells  us,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  he  was  priest  of  Send,  that 
he  was  also  priest  to  a  king,  Perabsen,  of  whose  place  in  his- 
tory nothing  else  is  known.     It  is  characteristic  of  the  Giz 
cataloguer  that  he  does  not  mention  the  stone  at  the  Ashmo 
lean,  and  neither  does  he  insert  the  slightest  reference  to 
extraordinary  antiquity.    Mr.  Madan  ought  to  have  given  us  a 
full    translation   of  the  Oxford  inscription,  which  mentions, 
among  other  things,  if  we  remember  right,  two  barrels  of  wine 
and  thousands  of  loaves  as  among  the  good  things  provided  for 
S'era's  funeral  feast. 

A  very  useful  chapter  is  that  on  the  treatment  and  cataloguing- 
of  manuscripts,  though  here  also  paragraph  after  paragraph 
opens  with  an  apology  for  extreme  brevity.  Mr.  Madan  sup- 
poses the  case  of  a  private  collector  who  has  bought  a  manuscript. 
It  is  probably  labelled  outside  Missale  Eomanum,  described  in 
the  sale  catalogue  as  Breviarium,  and  found  to  be  in  reality  o 
book  of  Horm.  He  goes  through  the  various  kinds  of  service 
books,  giving  the  chief  characteristics  and  some  kind  of  clue  or 
guide  as  to  the  condition  and  contents  of  each.  Every  one  who- 
has  had  to  deal  with  manuscripts  will  agree  with  one  sentence  : — 
"No  part  of  manuscript  lore  is  more  difficult  to  impart  to  others 
than  the  determination  of  the  age."  Unquestionably  the  judge 
of  the  age  of  a  manuscript  is  born,  like  the  poet,  not  made.  If 
his  powers  are  cultivated  by  practice,  and  especially  by  an 
occasional  failure,  he  becomes  literally  infallible.  He  can- 
not err  ;  yet,  if  asked  his  reasons,  he  can  seldom  give  any 
— never  any  that  will  form  a  guide  to  another.  The  greafe 
German  school,  in  which  all  things  can  be  learned  by  book 
learning,  fails  over  and  over  again.  We  have  plenty  of  such 
people  here,  but  the  typical  example  is,  of  course,  that  of 
the  famous  Dr.  Waagen,  who  was,  generally  speaking,  as  often 
wrong  as  right,  but  always  "  cocksure."  Mr.  Madan  tells  a 
pleasant  anecdote  of  him,  when  he  mistook  the  Latin  word  isto, 
in  an  illuminated  manuscript,  for  "  1530."  A  good  judge,  with 
a  matured  and  practised  judgment,  should,  immediately  on  open- 
ing a  book,  be  able  to  tell  when  and  where  it  was  written.  He- 
may,  or  may  not,  be  able  to  give  his  reasons.  There  can  be  no 
mistake  between  writing  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  writing 
of  the  fourteenth ;  but  where  the  difference  lies  is  not  a  thing 
for  words,  nor  can  it  be  imparted  by  descriptions.  So,  too, 
French,  Flemish,  and  English  illuminations  diller  at  the  same 
period,  and  the  experienced  eye  will  distinguish  them  easily,  but 
the  reasons,  if  attempted,  would  seem  simply  idiotic.  Mr.  Madan 
gives  excellent  directions  to  the  makers  of  catalogues.  The 
chapter  on  public  and  private  records  is  full  both  of  interesting 
and  of  useful  particulars.    Tho  book  ends  with  a  list  of  public 
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libraries  winch  contain  more  than  four  thousand  volumes  of 
manuscripts.  In  the  British  Museum  there  are  52,000  and 
162,000  charters.  At  Oxford  there  are  31,000,  and  at  Cambridge 
only  6,000.  The  number  at  Dublin  is  omitted,  though  Mr. 
Madan  heads  his  list  "Great  Britain  and  Ireland."  The  largest 
foreign  collection  is  at  the  Bibliotbeque  Nationale,  in  Paris, 
80,000 ;  and  we  are  surprised  to  note  that  the  famous  Burgundian 
Library,  at  Brussels,  only  contains  30,000,  and  the  Vatican 
25,600.  Altogether,  we  may  commend  this  little  -volume  as 
bringing  together  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information.  The 
illustrations  are  hardly  as  good  as  the  letterpress  deserves. 


AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT  REPORTS.* 

AMEBICAN  statistics  have  a  reputation  for  abundance  rather 
than  for  usefulness.  It  is  commonly  charged  against  them 
that  they  are  heaps  of  undigested  details  turned  out  rather  with 
an  eye  to  the  production  of  an  imposing  mass  of  printed  matter 
than  to  the  imparting  of  really  useful  information.  The  fifteen 
volumes  which  stand  before  us  in  "  line  abreast,"  as  they  say  in 
the  naval  manoeuvres,  will  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  convert  the  un- 
believer. There  is  a  great  deal  of  undigested  stuff  in  them.  It 
is  not,  however,  the  case  that  all  of  them  are  to  be  condemned  as 
mere  hasty  official  book-making.  They  are,  indeed,  to  be  divided 
into  real  and  apparent  work.  With  a  thoughtfulness  which  does 
it  credit,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  marked  off  the  two 
classes  by  signs  easily  visible  to  the  most  careless  eye.  Five  of 
the  fifteen  volumes  are  long,  and  ten  are  short.  The  tall  ones 
are  superior  alike  in  quality  and  in  size,  printed  in  good  type,  on 
fair  though  somewhat  shiny  paper,  containing  the  results  of  real 
work,  and  profusely  illustrated.  The  ten  short  volumes  are, 
speaking  carefully,  and  in  measured  terms,  as  complete  examples 
of  the  cheap  and  nasty  as  will  be  found  anywhere. 

The  respectable  minority  contain  the  Beports  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey.  It  is  curious,  and  in  a  way  instructive, 
to  compare  the  Beport  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Powell,  the  Director  of  the 
Survey,  printed  in  Part  1  of  Vol.  III.  of  the  Beports  for  1887  with 
some  figures  of  the  United  States  Pension  List  given  in  Vol.  III. 
for  1891.  From  the  two  it  appears  that  the  Survey  costs  about 
500,000  dollars  a  year,  which  is  rather  less  than  one  twenty- 
fourth  part  of  the  additions  made  to  the  Pension  List  in  1890 
alone — for  purposes  which  are  notorious.  The  hundred  thousand 
■pounds  or  so  spent  on  the  Geological  Survey  return  the  United 
States  not  a  little  honest  work,  done  by  competent  men.  "What 
the  Pension  List  produces  we  really  do  not  know.  It  was  meant 
to  return  a  Bepublican  President,  but  it  did  not  even  do  that. 
No  American  off  the  stump  has  ever  been  heard  to  maintain  that 
it  represents  the  honestly-earned  reward  of  real  service.  The 
Geological  Survey  may  in  parts  be  open  to  scientific  criticism. 
Being  the  work  of  fallible  human  beings,  who  have  necessarily 
to  deal  at  times  with  matters  of  opinion,  it  could  hardly  be 
impeccable.  But,  at  least,  it  does  produce  a  very  elaborate  Survey 
— topographical  as  well  as  geological — and  when  it  has  done  the 
very  considerable  work  it  has  in  hand,  the  United  States  will  be 
mapped  in  an  extraordinarily  thorough  manner.  That  day  is  far 
off  yet.  From  the  evidence  of  the  Survey  itself  it  appears  that 
■only  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  vast  expanse  of  "  these 
States "  has  yet  been  thoroughly  dealt  with.  Indeed,  the  sum 
allotted  is  manifestly  too  small  to  provide  a  staff  large  enough  to 
do  the  work  quickly.  Its  quality,  we  repeat,  appears  to  us  to  be 
good.  Maps  and  photographs  of  places  abound.  The  first  are 
very  clear  and  minute.  The  series  which  illustrates  the  Mono 
Lake  district  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  may  be  quoted  merely  as 
an  example.  The  Survey  does  not  confine  itself  to  making 
geological  and  topographical  maps.  In  the  volume  for  1888 
there  is  a  most  elaborate  account  of  the  Charleston  earth- 
quake of  August  1886,  by  Captain  C.  E.  Dutton,  of  the 
United  States  Ordnance  Corps.  It  occupies  no  less  than  319 
pages,  and,  to  be  candid,  no  small  part  of  it  is  of  the  nature  of 
mere  reporting.  The  illustrations  are  not  always  severely  scien- 
tific. A  photograph  of  citizens  of  Charleston  camping  out  in  a 
public  park  because  their  houses  were  wrecked  does  not  teach 
much  as  to  the  cause  or  course  of  earthquakes,  though  it  may 
tell  something  of  the  consequences  of  one  to  those  who  are  un- 
lucky enough  to  be  in  its  way.  But  possibly  this  superfluity  of 
detail  and  picture  represents  Captain  Dutt oil's  zeal  and  desire  to 
polish  up  his  stanza. 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  much  good  honestly  of  the  other  ten 
volumes.    No  doubt  one  may  get  something  out  of  them  by  turn- 
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ing  them  over  and  skipping  with  discretion ;  for  it  would  be 
absurd  to  talk  of  reading  them  through.  To  begin  with,  they  are 
turned  out  in  a  form  which  is  a  disgrace  to  a  country  which  can 
afford  to  increase  its  Pension  List  to  the  tune  of  twelve  million 
dollars  a  year.  The  type  is  not  bad,  but  the  printing  is  disagree- 
ably close,  and  the  paper  is  vile.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the 
page  is  hideous  to  look  at  and  painful  to  read.  The  reports  are 
what,  we  should  call  Blue-book  ;  but  they  are  as  inferior  to  our 
standard  for  such  things  as  the  Catnach  Press  is  to — Foulis's,  let 
us  say.  There  is  about  the  whole  series  of  them  a  look  as  of  an 
attempt  to  turn  out  the  utmost  possible  bulk  of  report,  merely  to 
have  something  to  show  which  will  fill  plenty  of  shelf,  and  is 
meant  to  do  nothing  more.  Nor  are  the  contents  at  all  too  good 
for  the  form.  There  are  a  great  many  mere  bills,  full  of  lists  of 
tools,  &c.  It  is,  of  course,  right  enough  to  have  such  things  in 
Government  departments,  and  even  to  print  them  from  time  to 
time  for  the  satisfaction  of  members  of  Congress.  But  it  is  mere 
waste  of  money  to  bind  them  in  volumes  and  scatter  them  over 
the  world.  "What  is  not  made  up  of  lists  and  bills  is  too  often 
mere  gabble.  The  Beport  of  Mr.  "W.  T.  Harris,  Commissioner 
for  Education  (a  subject  which  has  an  unequalled  faculty  for 
provoking  gabble),  is  a  striking  example  of  an  absolutely  useless 
report.  It  is  simply  a  very  commonplace  magazine  article  on 
national  education  at  large.  "What,  for  instance,  is  the  practical 
value  of  such  a  screed  as  this  ? — 

'The  French  love  of  centralization  and  military  display  is 
quite  as  much  an  testhetic  one  as  a  love  of  power  and  con- 
quest. It  differs  from  the  old  Boman  love  of  arms  and 
dominion  in  this  respect.  The  Boman  loved  unity  of  will  for 
its  own  sake,  and  made  it  hi3  national  purpose  to  reduce  all 
people  to  the  sway  of  one  government,  so  that  Boman  law, 
the  abstract  form  of  civil  freedom,  should  everywhere  pre- 
vail and  universal  peace  be  the  result.  The  French  national 
spirit  loves  the  unity  that  is  manifested  in  a  vast  complex  of 
details,  perfectly  subordinating  them  and  reflecting  itself  in 
them.  It  loves  the  reflection  of  this  unity  in  concrete 
masses  rather  than  in  the  abstract  form,  and  this  is  aesthetic 
rather  than  political  or  legal.  It  loves  art  more  than  equality 
before  the  law.  French  history  shows  that  this  hunger  for 
manifestation  has  always  accentuated  this  distinction  from 
the  old  Boman,  to  whom,  nevertheless,  there  still  remains  so 
great  a  resemblance  (cf.  the  leading  case  of  Macedon  and 
Monmouth).  It  is  old  Borne  incorporated  with  Athens — love 
of  power  subordinated  to  love  of  display.  That  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  a  love  of  vulgar  display,  but  a  noble  love  of  art 
in  its  best  forms — the  love  of  the  manifestation  of  the  domina- 
tion of  human  reason  over  brute  matter.  The  best  French 
aspiration  loves  to  see  reflected  in  all  its  surroundings  the 
loftiest  attributes  of  the  soul — free  rationality  and  its 
victory  over  chaos  and  confusion.' 

"We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  W.  T.  Harris.  "We  are  convinced 
that  the  best  French  chaos  and  confusion  love  to  see  reflected  in 
all  their  free  rationality  the  loftiest  attributes  of  victory — aspira- 
tion, and  the  soul  of  its  surroundings.  Our  view  has  not  been 
reached,  we  assure  him,  without  earnest  thought,  and  we 
advance  it  with  a  modest  confidence  that  it  is  at  least  as  good 
sense  as  his.  There  are  fifty-nine  pages  of  Mr.  Harris's  every  bit 
as  eloquent  and  profound  as  the  passage  we  have  quoted.  If  any 
man  thinks  they  will  do  him  good,  let  him  fall  to  ;  and  not  only 
on  this  volume,  but  on  the  Beports  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  passim,  where  there  is  much  mere  of  the  same  sort  of 
thing. 

All  subjects  do  not  lend  themselves  so  kindly  as  education  to 
mere  wishy-washy  jabber.  The  management  of  the  Indians,  for 
instance,  and  of  the  Territories,  cannot  be  made  matter  of  report 
without  every  now  and  then  having  a  fact  to  notice.  It  is  not 
without  a  vague  suspicion  of  a  joke  that  we  read,  under  the  head 
"  Oklahoma,"  that 

'The  peaceful  and  efficient  overtures  of  the  Government 
have  been  met  in  an  intelligent  spirit  by  the  different  Indian 
tribes  visited  by  Commissions,  and  for  valuable  considerations 
large  portions  of  their  reservations  have  been  ceded  for  settle- 
ment.' 

But,  in  truth,  this  sentence  does  not  conceal  a  story  of  fraud 
and  violence.  The  United  States  Government  does  really  appear 
to  be  endeavouring  to  do  humanely  by  the  Indians  at  last, 
and  the  course  it  is  taking  is  one  which  we  commend  to  the 
attention  of  those  who  play  with  Socialism  in  Europe.  It 
is  doing  its  best  to  introduce  private  ownership  of  land.  The 
Commissioners  agree  that  this  is  the  one  chance  of  settling  the 
Indian  down  as  an  orderly  civilized  being.  The  system  of  reser- 
vations owned  in  common  by  the  tribe  has,  they  say,  utterly 
broken  down.  It  does  nothing  to  correct  the  old  vagabond 
savagery  of  the  Bed  Man;  but,  on  the  contrary,  being  combined 
as  it  is  with  a  system  of  doles,  it  condemns  him  to  perpetual 
pauperism.    The  new  policy  is  to  cut  up  the  reservations  into  lots, 
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on  which  each  Indian  family  will  be  settled  by  itself  on  its  own 
holding.  Then  the  Commissioners  agree  that,  if  the  doles  are  cut 
off,  each  man  may  be  influenced  by  the  certainty  that  what  he 
earns  will  belong  to  himself,  and  that  if  he  does  not  work  neither 
shall  he  eat.  This  is  terrible,  for  here  is  the  great  Republic  going 
to  reproduce  in  cold  blood,  and  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  a 
communal  system,  that  very  separate  ownership  of  land  which 
has  been  so  destructive  in  Europe — as  the  nationalizes  know. 
"We  have  no  great  hope  that  the  United  States  will  succeed,  but 
we  are  sure  that  they  are  going  on  the  right  road.  If  private 
property  and  a  stoppage  of  the  doles  cannot  make  the  Indian 
work,  nothing  can,  and  if  he  will  not  he  must,  in  the  long  run, 
disappear.  The  reports  from  the  Territories  contain  some  curious 
information  as  to  the  effect  which  persecution  (for,  cant  as  they 
please,  that  is  what  it  is)  is  having  in  Utah.  We  do  not  say 
that  the  Mormons  ought  not  to  be  persecuted,  we  only  say  that 
it  is  persecution  to  follow  a  people  who  have  gone  into  the  desert 
in  search  of  freedom  to  worship  God  in  their  own  way,  and  fine 
or  deprive  them  of  the  franchise  because  they  practise  polygamy, 
which  their  faith  tells  them  is  right.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers 
were  far  better  treated.  It  seems  that  the  Mormons  are  taking 
now  to  concealing  the  official  who  presides  at  their  marriages 
behind  a  curtain  during  the  ceremony,  in  order  that  no  evi- 
dence may  be  produced  against  him.  Thus  the  evil  is  driven 
underground,  which,  as  the  more  thoughtful  agree,  is  far  worse 
than  leaving  it  free  to  display  itself.  Some  details  of  the 
pension  absurdity  to  which  we  referred  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article  may  fitly  bring  it  to  an  end.  We  notice  that 
there  are  still  twenty-three  widows  and  daughters  of  "  Re- 
volutionary soldiers "  receiving  pensions,  though  the  Revo- 
lution ended  no  years  ago.  Some  gallant  veterans  must 
have  married  at  a  very  advanced  age  very  young  wives.  The 
increase  in  the  issue  of  pension  certificates,  as  Mr.  Harrison's 
term  came  to  an  end,  is  pretty  to  look  at.  Here  are  the  figures 
—1888,113,173;  1889,  145,298;  1890,  151,658;  1891,  250,565. 
The  bound  up  at  the  end  says  worlds  in  honour  of  the  great 
Republic.  The  total  amount  disbursed  for  pensions  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1891,  was  1 18,548.959  dols.  71  cents,  or  a 
good  twenty-four  millions  sterling,  and  the  press  of  work  was  so 
great  that  "  at  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  38,574  pensioners 
on  the  roll  who  remained  unpaid  for  want  of  time,  and  who  were 
entitled  to  receive  4,893,242  dols.  64  cents." 


THE  INDEX  TO  THE  STATUTES." 

THE  Statute  Law  Committee  at  present  consists  of  two 
judges,  a  County  Court  judge,  the  head  of  the  department  of 
Parliamentary  drafting  and  his  predecessor  in  office,  the  per- 
manent Secretary  to  the  Treasury  and  his  predecessor  in  office, 
the  head  of  the  Stationery  Office,  and  the  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  This  is  what,  in  the  slang  of  the  day,  may  be  called 
a  "  representative  "  Committee — that  is  to  say,  some  of  the  mem- 
bers are  lawyers  who  want  things  done  conveniently,  and  others 
are  Civil  Servants  who  want  them  done  cheap.  Others,  again, 
occupy  a  sort  of  middle  position.  This  being  so,  it  is  astonishing 
that  they  turn  out  such  good  work  as  they  do.  The  new  edition 
of  the  Index  to  the  Statutes  is,  in  all  probability,  and  as  far  as 
can  be  shown  by  any  test  not  consisting  of  actual  use  for  a  reason- 
able length  of  time,  very  well  done  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  that 
is  of  little  moment  compared  with  the  circumstance  that  it  goes 
only  half  the  proper  distance.  The  Statute  Law  Committee 
declare  in  their  preface  that  they  "  are  desirous  of  receiving 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  this  Work."  All  possible  sug- 
gestions are  trivial  by  comparison  with  the  obvious  one  that  they 
should  with  all  speed  restore  the  Chronological  Table  of  Statutes 
which  has  hitherto  formed  part  of  the  same  volume,  and  is  now 
omitted  for  no  reason  that  is  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  work, 
and  without  any  explanation  of  its  absence. 

The  importance  of  the  Chronological  Table  is  this.  Suppose  a 
lawyer  is  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  any  legal  point  for  any 
purpose,  he  is  nearly  certain  to  find  some  reference  to  some 
statute  in  the  ordinary  legal  form — that  is  to  say,  the  regnal  year, 
the  title  of  the  sovereign  under  whom  it  was  passed,  and  the 
numbers  of  chapter  and  section.  If  he  has  the  Chronological  Table, 
he  has  nothing  to  do  but  turn  up  the  Act,  and  he  sees  at  once  what, 
roughly  speaking,  it  was  about,  and  whether  any  and  how  much 
of  it  has  been  repealed  or  amended,  and  when,  and  by  what  Act. 
If  he  has  nothing  but  the  new  edition  of  the  Index  to  the.  Statutes, 
he  has  first  to  find  out  from  other  sources  what  were  the  subjects 

*  Index  In  the  Statute*  in  Force,  Twelfth  Edition,  to  the  End  of  the 
Senriin,  55  Sc  56  Viet.  (1892).  lty  Authority.  London:  printccl  fir 
Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office  by  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  Printers  to  the 
Qneen'tMost  Excellent  Majesty.  1893. 


of  the  Act  in  question,  then  to  turn  it  up  under  whatever  headii 
seems  to  him  most  probable  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  edit<. 
then  to  trace  it  through,  perhaps,  two  or  three  cross-referenc*, 
consisting  of  recommendations  to  "see"  something  else,  ai 
ultimately  discovers  that  in  no  place  at  all  can  he  get  that  br;" 
epitome  of  the  history  of  the  Act  which  the  Chronological  Tab 
would  have  given  him  in  the  first  instance.  It  is,  therefore,  ]. 
mere  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  the  present  edition  is  just  abo 
half  as  useful  as  its  predecessors.] 


BURROYVS'S  COMMENTARIES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLAND.* 

^PIIIS  is  a  thoughtful  book,  and  well  adapted  to  call  for 
thought  in  the  reader.  At  first  sight,  being  a  single  tliij 
volume  of  business-lilse  appearance,  it  might  easily  be  class( 
among  the  bulky  "manuals,"  of  which  in  these  days  we  have 
many.  But  it  in  fact  belongs  to  a  different  class.  The  aim  ar 
plan  of  the  author  will  be  best  set  forth  in  his  own  words  :- 

'  There  is  no  want  of  historical  manuals,  but  readers 
history,  and  even  professed  students,  are  not  always  awall 
what  great  additions  are  being  silently  made  year  by  year 
the  materials  from  which  that  history  is  compiled.  A  fres 
collocation  of  facts  thus  becomes  necessary  from  time  to  tin 
and  the  proportion  which  one  set  of  facts  was  supposed 
bear  to  another  suffers  a  change  which  comes  upon  us  almoi] 
by  stealth.  The  fine  monographs  which  have  been  compose1 
upon  particular  persons,  reigns,  and  periods,  do  in  iact  tend 
obscure  this  vital  element  of  truth  and  proportion  in  tl 
gentral  history  of  the  nation.  Each  has  its  day  ;  but  tirj 
alone  can  lodge  it  in  its  proper  correlation  with  the  rest- 
often  a  very  different  place  from  that  which  was  at  firs 
assigned  to  it. 

' .  .  .To  enable  the  student  to  grasp  a  large  and  diffici 
subject  as  a  whole  is  one  main  object  of  the  book.' 

The  plan,  it  will  be  seen,  has  some  affinity  to  that  of  Greer 
Short  History  of  the  English  People,  though  the  method  of  car 
ing  it  out  is  very  different,  and  though  there  is  frequently  a  moi 
or  less  open  protest  against  Green's  views.    Professor  Burrowsi 
work  is  far  from  being  heavy — for  his  style  is  easy  and  cleaJf 
and  he  has  a  happy  art  of  briefly  and  forcibly  putting  fortj 
his  view  of  a  case — but  yet  he  has  not  laid  himself  out 
allure  readers  by  detailed  and  picturesque  narration.    He  prej 
supposes  in  them,  not  only  some  knowledge  of  history,  bu 
also  sufficient  interest  in  the  subject  to  reason,  and  to  folio*, 
reasoning,  upon  it.    His  treatment  of  facts  is  concise ;  ant, 
though  recurring  mention  of  the  Cinque  Ports  reminds  us  that  h 
is  especially  their  historian,  their  real  importance  in  the  life  c| 
the  nation  justifies  the  notice  they  receive.    Perhaps  Sir  Joh: 
Brocas,  Edward  III.'s  Gascon  Master  of  the  Horse,  would  kardl 
have  found  his  way  into  the  book  if  Professor  Burrows  had  no 
felt  for  the  Brocas  family  the  tender  interest  of  a  biographer — w[ 
might  say,  of  a  discoverer — but  the  attention  bestowed  upon  hin|!' 
is  not  excessive.    The  author's  previous  researches  into  Gascon 
affairs  enable  him  to  bring  out  effectively  the  importance  of  th 
English  rule  in  Aquitaine,  "  the  central  fact  round  which  a! 
French  and  English  history  revolved  for  three  centuries."  ThJ 
expected  publication  of  the  Gascon  Rolls  recently  agreed  upoil 
between  our  Government  and  that  of  France  will,  it  is  to  bi 
hoped,  eventually  cause  this  "central  fact"  to  be  better  appre 
ciated.     Professor  Burrows  is  very  wroth  against  a  term  t(f 
which  we  have  all  got  accustomed — namely,  "  the  Hundreci 
Years'  War."    "Perhaps  there  is  no  phrase  which  has  beer 
more  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  history."    To  his  mind,  itj 
obscures  the  existence  of  previous  conflicts  between  the  suzerains, 
of  France  and  "  the  English  Dukes  of  Normandy,"  and  the 
fact  that  "  the  contest  was  unavoidable  from  the  moment  ol 
Henry  II.'s  marriage  with  Eleanor  of  Guienne."  Nevertheless., 
thereis  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  the  phrase,  and  even  if  it  is  id 
some  degree  misleading,  the  same  objection  may  be  taken  tc  1 
almost  all  the  phrases  which  historians  find  it  convenient  tc 
employ  as  labels  for  particular  periods.    But,  setting  questions 
of  names  aside,  it  does  one's  heart  good  to  see  how  Professor 
Burrows  stands  up  for  his  own  countrymen  in  that  war.  Its 
righteousness,  he  boldly  says,  "  has  only  been  disputed  in  modern 
times,  and  apparently  because  on  the  one  hand  nil  war  is  supposed 
to  be  iniquitous,  and  on  the  other,  because  it  is  thought  unwise 
to  wound  the  susceptibilities  of  those  who  have  long  been  friends 
and  often  allies."    He,  at  any  rate,  is  not  of  those  who  would 
"  represent  the  resolute  defence  of  their  own  possessions  by  the 

•  Commentaries  on  the  History  of  England  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
1865.  By  Montagu.  H arrows,  ('iiichele  Professor  of  Modern  llistoiy  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  nnd  Fellow  of  AH  Souls  ;  Captain  R.N. ;  K.S  A.,  &c.  » 
"Officier  de  L'lnntraction  Publique,"  France.  Edinburgh  and  Loudon: 
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English  as  a  barbarous  error  which  requires  apology  "  ;  and  it  is 
$.  happy  question  of  his : — "  If  the  mere  drum-and-trumpet 
histories  are  unsatisfactory,  -what  shall  we  say  to  those  who  insist 
3n  playing  pastoral  airs  all  through  the  din  of  battle  ?  "  At  a 
later  stage  of  the  book,  when  setting  forth  the  reasons  which 
justify  the  war  with  Spain  in  1739,  he  well  observes  that  the 
indifference  with  which  Englishmen  are  prone  to  regard  the  fair 
fame  of  their  ancestors  is  in  truth  "  only  another  form  of  pride." 
He  is,  perhaps,  less  happy  in  going  on  to  call  it  "  a  barbarous 
everbearing  form  " ;  for  it  is  the  weakness,  not  of  the  barbarian, 
but  of  the  man  who  piques  himself  upon  being  so  pre-eminently 
cn  ilized  as  to  be  above  patriotism.  Has  not  Stuart  Mill  recorded 
bow  he  was  once  enough  of  a  boy — therefore,  with  some  slight 
touch  of  natural  barbarism  about  him — to  take  part  with  his  own 
countrymen  against  the  American  rebels,  and  how  his  more 
Heightened  parent  showed  him  that  he  was  all  wrong,  according 
to  the  creed  of  philosophic  Radicalism? 

Altogether,  the  tone  of  Professor  Burrows's  work  is  in  many 
points  what  an  "  advanced "  young  person  will  very  likely 
regard  as  old-fashioned — "  vieux  jeu,"  as  the  intellectual 
young  lady  in  the  Seo-et  du  Pre"cepteur  used  to  say,  un- 
heeding the  warning  of  her  wiser  precepteur  that  the  vieux 
jeu  of  to-day  will  be  the  nouveau  jeu  of  to-morrow.  For, 
in  spite  of  J.  R.  Green's  audacious  dictum  that  "  war  plays  a 
small  part  in  the  real  story  of  European  nations,"  the  old- 
fashioned  "  drum-and-trumpet  history "  is  already  reassert- 
ing its  right  to  be  heard ;  and  with  it  have  come  back  many 
sf  the  older  conceptions  of  the  business  of  an  historian. 
War  and  diplomacy  and  legislation,  the  character  and  the 
actions  of  kings  and  nobles,  are  not,  indeed,  the  whole  of  history  ; 
but  they  are  elements  too  important  to  be  lightly  regarded. 
Throughout  the  present  book  we  find  examples  of  old  views  and 
old  methods  which  are  now  starting  on  a  fresh  lease  of  life.  Only 
a  short  time  ago  it  was  the  newest  thing  to  say  little  or  nothing 
about  the  Romans  in  Britain ;  now  Professor  Burrows  is  in 
accordance  with  the  latest  lights  when  he  lays  stress  on  the 
Importance  of  studying  the  Roman  period.  "The  Teutonic 
invaders  came  into  a  great  inheritance  ;  we  ought  to  know  what 
it  was,  for  it  affected  their  whole  career."  The  same  view  has 
been  recently  put  forth  by  Mr.  York  Powell  in  the  Classical 
Review  : — "  Every  year  fresh  research  into  English  mediaeval 
history  shows  increasingly  the  deep  foundations  laid  by  Rome  in 
these  islands."  Taking  a  long  leap  from  the  Roman  to  the 
Hanoverian  period,  we  again  find  Professor  Burrows  in  agree- 
ment with  the  latest  fashion  in  standing  up  for  the  early  Georges, 
and  for  the  policy  which  placed  them  on  the  British  throne  : — 

'  The  nineteenth  century  pretends  to  be  so  much  wiser  than 
the  eighteenth  that  we  have  been  very  generally  called  upon 
to  treat  the  memory  of  the  earlier  sovereigns  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick  with  contempt,  and  even  with  vulgar  ridicule. 
Educated  people  know  better,  and  scarcely  need  to  be  re- 
minded that,  in  the  troubled  times  bequeathed  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  earlier  Stuarts,  the  people  were  moved  by 
something  beyond  superficial  likes  and  dislikes.' 

As  for  George  III.,  Professor  Burrows  waxes  almost  enthusi- 
astic in  his  cause,  making  a  stout  defence  for  him  even  on  what 
■are  supposed  to  be  the  weakest  points.  "  What  was  called  his 
■obstinacy  might  generally,  if  not  always,  be  expressed  by  a  better 
word.  It  is  only  ignorance  which  treats  him  as  dull  or  illiterate, 
•perverting  some  of  his  rapid  obiter  dicta,  or  dwelling  on  malicious 
party-caricatures." 

The  region  where  we  feel  least  in  harmony  with  our  author 
is  that  of  Church  matters;  but  in  these  the  judgment  is  inevit- 
ably affected  by  individual  temperament.  The  position  of  Pro- 
fessor Burrows  is  clearly  that  of  an  Anglican  of  a  decidedly 
Protestant  type,  to  whom  mediaeval  doctrine  is  uncongenial.  For 
his  view  of  the  Anselm  controversy,  in  which  he  takes  the  side  of 
the  King  against  the  Church,  there  is  much  to  be  said ;  and  he 
was  fully  competent  to  say  it  himself  without,  as  he  does,  falling 
back  upon  Dean  Hook's  opinion — an  opinion  which  the  Dean 
is  believed  to  have  subsequently  modifled.  In  the  chapter  on 
Wycliffe  and  his  doctrines,  Professor  Burrows  appears  to  us  to 
have  passed  too  lightly  over  the  communistic  tendencies  which 
are  generally  traced  in  them.  The  statement  that  the  Elizabethan 
•alterations  in  the  Second  Prayer-Book  of  Edward  VI.  "  were 
slight "  is  true  enough,  if  quantity  only  is  considered,  but  hardly 
so  if  quality  is  taken  into  account.  Indeed,  the  author  shows  a 
consciousness  of  this  when  he  adds  that  the  alteration  "  of  the 
Eucharistic  Service  helped  to  reconcile  the  Roman  Catholics." 
W  may  here  take  occasion  to  mention  a  few  points  for  con- 
sideration. The  use  of  Witan  ( =  Sapientes)  as  a  singular — •"  a 
Witan" — jars  on  the  ear.  The  notion  that  Queen  Matilda  was 
one  of  "  the  authors "  of  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  is,  we  believe, 
among  those  which  modern  criticism  has  definitively  abandoned. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  theory  that  the  term  "  Conqueror,"  as 
applied  to  William  the  Norman,  meant  "  acquirer,"  or  con- 
queror in  the  legal,  not  the  popular,  sense,  has  been  well 
supported — the  late  Mr.  Freeman  more  than  half  accepted  it — 
but  Dr.  Murray's  recent  conclusion  is  that  it  has  no  historical 
evidence  in  its  favour.  In  the  obscure  business  of  the  summons 
of  King  John  before  his  suzerain  of  France,  a  few  words  might 
have  been  given  to  the  doubt  raised  by  M.  Bemont  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  story  that  John  was  cited  to  answer  for  the  death 
of  Arthur.  In  the  equally  dark  business  of  the  series  of  coups 
d'Etat  which  placed  Richard  III.  on  the  throne,  Professor  Burrows 
is  inclined  to  throw  over  the  received  version  of  history  or  legend 
which  represents  Hastings  as  arrested  and  executed  on  one  and  the 
same  day.  "  Evidence  has  come  to  light  which  seems  to  show  that 
Hastings  was  not  put  to  death  for  a  week,  nor  without  trial " ; 
and  the  dates  are  given  accordingly — June  13  (1483)  for  the 
arrest,  June  20  for  the  execution.  If  we  mistake  not,  the  main 
evidence  for  this  opinion,  which  has  recently  been  put  forward 
by  Mr.  Clements  R.  Markham,  is  that  of  Simon  Stallworthe's 
letter  of  Saturday,  June  21,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  "  on  Friday 
last  was  the  Lord  Chamberlain  [Hastings]  headed  soon  upon 
noon."  To  our  mind,  "  Friday  last  "  is  an  ambiguous  phrase 
to  depend  upon — it  is  not  improbable  that  the  letter-writer  meant 
the  Friday  of  the  previous  week — but  still  it  is  undeniable  that  a 
strict  interpretation  of  his  words  supports  the  chronology  which 
has  been  adopted  in  the  book  before  us.  To  come  down  to  a 
later  time,  we  note  the  appearance  of  the  familiar  story  of  Tromp 
hoisting  "the  famous  broom  at  the  masthead."  As  to  this, 
Professor  Burrows,  himself  a  naval  man,  must  fight  it  out  with 
Professor  Laughton,  who  has  been  unkind  enough  to  treat  this 
picturesque  incident  as  apocryphal. 

There  is  yet  one  other  point  in  which  we  find  it  hard  wholly 
to  go  along  with  Professor  Burrows.  But  we  should  be  very 
glad  to  do  so.  In  his  concluding  chapter  he  looks  ahead  into 
the  future,  and,  arguing  from  past  history,  he  has  good  hope  for 
the  nation  and  the  Empire.  What  he  says  is  very  comforting 
and  encouraging ;  and  we  can  only  pray  that  the  event  may  justify 
his  confidence. 


LORD  CHESTERFIELD.* 

A  PRIORI  one  would  have  thought  it  all  but  impossible  to 
produce  an  inert  book  about  Lord  Chesterfield,  yet  the 
record  has  here  been  attained  in  554  pages  without  a  break.  The 
volume  labours  on  operosely  from  beginning  to  end,  with  traction- 
engine  pace  and  puff,  along  a  dull,  dead  level.  It  is  some  small 
consolation  to  the  reader  to  perceive  that  the  author  was  so  tired, 
too,  that  he  could  not  keep  on  penning  his  very  baldest  of  narra- 
tive joinings  without  perpetual  sleepy  boggles  in  the  very  com- 
monest of  English,  which  he  did  not  find  it  worth  while  to  go 
back  and  correct.  It  may  be  pleaded  that  he  had  already  given  the 
cream  in  his  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  but  that  is 
only  another  way  of  saying  that  we  have  all  the  flatness  of  the 
"  separated  milk  "  this  time. 

Mr.  Ernst  takes  the  surprising  course — in  his  very  first  page 
—of  holding  out  as  unsurpassed  "  the  perfect  freedom  and 
sincerity "  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  writing.  In  passing,  be  it 
said,  his  private  manuscript  "  freedom,"  and  that  of  a  senile 
kind,  is  too  often  unprovokedly  retained  in  public  print  by 
Mr.  Ernst.  But  as  to  the  "  sincerity,"  it  was  chiefly  cynical, 
and  there  was  ever  some  art  about  it.  It  did  not  show  in 
its  natural  hair,  but  in  a  very  well-made  wig,  obvious  as 
the  best  of  wigs  must  be.  Such  a  sweeping  statement  as 
this  of  Mr.  Ernst's  almost  drives  one  to  shoot  over  old 
ground.  All  the  world  knows  that  Lord  Chesterfield  was  never 
tired  of  impressing  dissimulation  on  his  natural  son.  His  tirades 
against  honest  laughter  were  solemn  to  the  extreme  of  the 
ridiculous.  "There  is  nothing  so  illiberal  and  so  ill-bred  as 
audible  laughter  "  ;  which  is  the  maxim  of  a  flunkey.  "  I  could 
heartily  wish  that  you  may  never  be  heard  to  laugh  while  you 
live,"  which  sounds  like  a  curse,  and  not  the  blessing  it  was  meant 
for.  His  political  speeches  which  gained  him  reputation  were  all 
laboured,  written  constructions,  declaimed  essays  ;  many  of  them 
written-up  (afterwards,  oddly  enough)  by  the  worm,  called 
Johnson,  who  turned.  "  Here  are,  now,  two  speeches  ascribed 
to  him,"  would  Johnson  say  at  Streatham,  "  both  of  which  were 
written  by  me  ;  and  the  best  of  it  is  they  have  found  out  that 
one  is  like  Demosthenes,  and  the  other  like  Cicero."  His 
declamation  and  his  action  were  so  highly  unnatural  as  to 
lay  him  open  to  mimicry,  and  he  was  systematically  "taken  off" 
by  some  one  in  the  House  of  Lords.    His  letters  to  his  son  Mr. 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Philip  Dormer,  Fourth  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 
With  numerous  Letters  now  first  Published  from  the  Newcastle  Papers. 
By  \V.  Ernst,  of  the  Inner  Temple.    London :  Swan  Sonnenschein.  1893. 
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Ernst  calls  especially  sincere,  but  they  were  written  "  like  a 
book,"  and  published  as  one,  and  he  did  a  rcchauffH  of  them  for 
his  godson  and  heir,  and  indeed  their  points  were  often  warmed- 
up  in  such  periodicals  as  Fog's  Journal,  Common  Sense,  and  The 
World.  Mr.  Ernst's  weighty  pages  are  further  heavily  handi- 
capped with  scores  of  pages  of  extracts  from  these  smothery  old 
sheets,  and  from  Johnson's  Parliamentary  Debates,  in  which  the 
performing-elephant  business — about  the  saddest  thing  shown  on 
the  sawdust — forms  the  whole  of  the  oppressing  entertainment. 
Those  Lilliput  debates  were  the  last  thing  that  lay  on  poor  dying 
Johnson's  pious  conscience. 

Mr.  Ernst's  attempts  to  reopen  a  long-judged  cause,  defending 
Lord  Chesterfield  against  Johnson  in  the  dictionary  squabble, 
suggest  the  solidungulate,  and  show  that  he  has  never  grasped 
the  case.  But  why  should  this  compiler  be  allowed  to  draw  us 
back  into  such  ancient  history  ?  It  is  pleasanter  to  be  able  to 
say  that  several  of  the  letters,  "  now  first  published,"  are  very 
well  worth  having,  though  too  many  merely  show  with  still 
more  abundance  what  a  rasoir  Lord  Chesterfield  had  become  to 
his  Ministerial  and  other  correspondents,  with  his  perpetual  son, 
whom  everybody  seemed  to  dislike — Boswell  excepted,  who  had 
a  good  word  for  him  at  Dresden,  as  Mr.  Ernst  does  not  say. 

Those  of  the  new  letters  which  touch  on  the  "  marriage " 
between  Pitt  and  Newcastle,  and  on  his  own  brief  Irish  Lord- 
Lieutenancy  of  seven  months,  are  especially  welcome.  lie  made 
himself  popular  in  Ireland  with  the  ruling  classes,  though  he 
made  many  hard  hits  at  the  Anglo-Irish  habits  and  ways  : — 

'I  cannot  help  saying  that,  except  in  your  claret,  which  you 
are  very  solicitous  should  be  two  or  three  years  old,  you  think 
less  of  two  or  three  years  hence  than  any  people  under  the 
sun.  Nine  gentlemen  in  ten  in  Ireland  are  impoverished  by 
the  great  quantity  of  claret  which,  from  mistaken  notions  of 
hospitality  and  dignity,  they  think  it  necessary  should  be 
drunk  in  their  houses.' 

But  the  conclusion  drawn  from  this  belongs  to  the  petty 
category  of  the  laughable  mouse.  It  was  a  recommendation  to 
develop  bottle-facture  : — "I  wish  every  man  in  Ireland  were 
obliged  to  make  as  many  bottles  as  he  empties,  and  your  manu- 
facture would  be  a  very  flourishing  one  indeed."  But  he  did  also 
urge  and  re-urge  the  flaxen  industries,  and  wrote  : — "  I  wish  I 
could  see  your  great  politicians  labouring  for  the  good  of  their 
country  like  Hercules — with  distaff's."  His  viceregal  achievement 
of  putting  a  phoenix  "  on  the  top  of  a  fine  Corinthian  pillar  in  the 
Phoenix  Deer  Park  "  perpetuated  an  absurd  corruption  of  the  old 
Celtic  name  of  the  place. 

"What  Mr.  Ernst  calls  his  "  want  of  obsequiousness  " — for  which 
a  more  cantankerous  name  might  be  found — is  well  shown  in  the 
correspondence  about  "  the  dirtiest  bishopric  in  Ireland,"  which 
he  wanted,  and  at  last  got,  for  his  chaplain  Chenevix  in  the  very 
year  that  Swift  died.  But  as  a  shrewd  and  observant  courtier  he 
could  be  obsequious,  too,  and  as  Secretary  of  State  was,  so  long 
as  he  could  stomach  it — fourteen  months — a  mere  commis. 

He  hated  field  sports  as  much  as  laughter  or  music,  and  the 
celebrated  saying  about  the  opera — "I  leave  my  sense  and  reason 
at  the  door  with  my  half-guinea  " — should  be  read  with  another, 
that  "  a  taste  of  fiddling  and  piping  is  unbecoming  a  man  of 
fashion."  All  field-sports  were  frivolous,  and  the  resources  of 
little  minds.  "  Rustic  sports,  such  as  fox-chases,  &c,  are  in- 
finitely below  the  honest  and  industrious  profession  of  a  tailor." 
"  The  French  manner  of  hunting  is  gentlemanlike :  ours  is  only 
for  bumpkins  and  boobies."  To  make  amends,  he  should  have 
credit  for  his  love  of  London  as  "  the  most  convenient  place  either 
to  live  or  die  in." 

Although  Lord  Chesterfield  must  be  debited  with  a  dislike  and 
distrust  of  "that  tory  Pitt,"  we  can  enter  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  account  some  other  excellent  views.  In  1762  he  wrote  : — 
"When  Ireland  is  no  longer  dependent  upon  England,  the  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  it !  "  In  1756  (now  first  published)  he  declared 
that  "  the  disunion  of  those  two  powers  of  France  and  Germany 
is  highly  necessary  for  the  security  of  Europe  "  ;  and  to  this  last 
should  be  appended  a  stroke  of  political  genius  as  far  back  as 
1739  : — "  "Whatever  Christianity  may  teach  with  regard  to  private 
life,  I  am  sure  it  inculcates  no  such  doctrines  with  regard  to  the 
behaviour  of  nations  or  Governments  towards  one  another."  His 
well-known  prophecies,  in  1 7 52-3,  about  the  coming  fortunes  of 
France  and  its  "Ilevolution  principles,"  may  have  come  from 
Duclos  in  part,  but  they  were  so  definite  as  still  to  bear  re-repeti- 
tion. He  was  almost  violent,  in  1766,  against  taxing  the 
American  colonics;  made  a  useful  treaty  in  March  1731,  at  the 
Hague  ;  went  there  usefully  again  in  1745  i  was  made  the  spokes- 
man in  the  Lords,  in  1 7 5 1 ,  for  introducing  the  "  new  style"  of 
dating;  built  Chesterfield  House, and  refused  a  dukedom  in  1748, 
and  the  Presidency  of  the  Council  in  1750.  A  respectable,  though 
not  a  champion,  record. 


It  used  to  be  said  in  his  lifetime  that  his  wit  was  all  puns  ;  but 
good  wits  often  well  use  a  good  pun,  and  all  Lord  Chesterfield's 
wit  wasn't  Lord  Chesterfield's  by  a  long  way.  More  than 
enough  of  it  bears  the  trade-mark  of  that  well-known  and 
favourite  /arce-meat  press  and  Macedoine  slicery  at  Strawberry 
Hill. 

We  have  been  brought  up  by  at  least  three  repetitions  of  some 
size  in  this  book ;  one  of  them  about  the  pickpocket  Mr.  Ernst 
met  "  in  the  Park,"  who  seems  to  weigh  on  his  mind.  And  why 
does  the  compiler  insist  on  reproducing  in  English  "  the  Frince  of 
Bareith  "  and  "  Margrave  of  Bareith  "  ?  The  note  "  That  is,  the 
Devil"  on  p.  42,  is  delicious. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

CARAN  D'ACHE  is  the  friend  of  man  ;  and  we  are  friends  to 
Caran  d'Ache.    As  August  comes  round  (and  also  on  other 
occasions)  we  look  to  him  to  "  expand  our  spleen  " — the  celebrated 
British  spleen — and  he  faileth  not  to  do  so.  His  present  volume  (1) 
has  no  pretensions  to  unity  of  treatment,  and  its  component  parts 
naturally  differ  in  merit.    But  we  do  not  know  that  it  is  inferior 
to  the  inimitable  Carnet  de  chbques  in  anything  but  unity  and  appro- 
priateness of  subject.  The  tragedy  with  which  it  opens — a  tragedy 
wherein  the  actors  are  an  old  invalid,  two  conscripts,  and  an  un- 
fortunate pastrycook's  boy,  whose  patriotic  attention  to  a  tale  of 
Sebastopol  is  rewarded  by  the  most  terrible  disaster  to  his  wares 
— depends  chiefly  on  this  agreeable  draughtsman's  power  of  vary-  . 
ing  facial  expression.    Some  will  think  that  his  ambition  in  this 
respect  has  somewhat  overleaped  itself  in  the  succeeding  series,  t 
"  Une  vache  qui  regarde  passer  le  train."  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  third,  which  is  a  tumultuous  and  complete  romance  in  t 
pictures.    A  velveteened  rapin  reclines  on  his  idle  couch,  not  j 
even  working,  though  he  owes  three  "  terms  "  to  the  respectable1 
proprietaire,  who  is  at  the  moment  toiling  up  the  stairs  to  demand  1 
his  rights.    Knock  at  the  door ;  recognition  through  keyhole  j 
despair  of  artist.    Suddenly  he  has  an  idea ;  and  on  a  blank  I 
canvas  already  standing  on  the  easel  sketches  a  portrait  of  the 
monster,  dashing  to  the  keyhole  now  and  again  for  "  sittings,"  f 
while  the  said  monster  rings,  knocks,  yells,  and  at  last  flings  his  I 
person  against  the  door.    It  yields ;  but  by  this  time  art  has  done  ( 
its  work,  and  when  the  infuriated  one  enters  he  beholds  on  the,  I 
easel  an  exquisitely  smug  and  digne   counterfeit   of  himself.  1 
Wrath  changes  to  rapture  ;  arrangement  is  at  once  effected  ;  andj 
the  proprietaire  descends  smiling  at  the  portrait  he  carries,  while 
the  artist  triumphantly  brandishes  the  receipt   for  the  threi 
quarters'  rent.    Some  may  like  "  Le  Cheval  (en  collaboration 
avec  M.  de  Buffon) "  even  better  ;  it  is  certainly  as  good,  and 
there  is  more  of  it  ;  while  the  affecting  and  masterly  history 
of  "  Museliere  pour  tous  "  is  simply  navrante  to  all  but  those  who 
basely  delight  in  the  woes  of  a  badgered  aristocracy.    There  is 
plenty  more  fun  in  the  book. 

We  can,  in  this  place,  give  but  brief  and  inadequate  notice 
to  a  volume  which  every  one  who  has  the  slightest  tincture  of 
scholarship  will  recognize  as  showing  the  best  characteristics  of 
the  scholar.  M.  Berger's  History  of  the  Vulgate  during  the 
Earlier  Middle  Ages  (2)  displays  an  extraordinary  familiarity 
with  MSS.  in  all  the  libraries  of  Europe,  and  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  all  that  has  been  previously  written  on  the  subject.  He 
speaks  with  personal  indebtedness  and  personal  gratitude  of  more 
than  one  English  scholar,  especially  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury ;  and 
he  has,  of  course,  to  give  a  very  large  share  of  his  work  to  the 
part  contributed  by  scribes,  in  and  from  these  islands,  both 
British  and  Irish,  to  the  subject-matter  of  his  work.  His  book 
is,  in  point  of  knowledge,  one  which  probably  not  half  a  dozen 
scholars  in  Europe  are  competent  to  criticize ;  but  it  is  an  admir- 
able storehouse  of  knowledge  for  others. 

"  La  formation  des  mondes,  avec  portrait  de  l'auteur "  is  an 
epigraph  which  is  capable  of  misconstruction.  But  the  portrait 
is  that  of  M.  Turpin  (3)  who  has  written  a  survey  as  well  as  a  t 
theory  (by  no  means  excluding  the  religious  element,  but  princi- 
pally critical  and  scientific)  of  the  history,  before  proceeding  to 
the  discussion,  of  his  abstruse  subject.  What  the  sun  of  our  sun 
is,  whether  Vega  or  another,  and  similar  questions,  occupy  M. 
Turpin  when  he  has  discussed  the  theories  of  the  ancients.  His 
book  is  illustrated  by  many  diagrams  of  vortices,  nebulae,  and  such 
like  things. 

M.  Olivier  du  Chastel,  who  has  already  done  some  work  of 
promise,  has  made  a  very  ambitious  attempt  in  L'ccuvre  de 
Oamma  (4).    It  may  be  described  as  a  satiric  romance,  one  of  the 

(1)  Bric-a-brac.    Par  Caran  d'Ache.    Paris:  Plon. 

(2)  Hittoirt  de  la  Vulgate  pendant  les  premiers  siecles  du  mot/en  age.  Par 
Berger.   Paris :  llaclictte. 

(3)  La  formation  dtttnmd*!.    Par  Eugbnt  Turpin.    Paris:  Savine. 

(4)  L'auvre  d*  Gamma,   Par  Olivier  du  Chattel.   Paris:  Pcrrin. 
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aost  difficult  kinds  of  fiction,  and  in  it  M.  du  Chastel  attacks, 
rom  the  point  of  view  of  &jeune  himself,  the  whole  Jin  de  siecle 
radition  in  society,  literature,  morality,  manners,  and  what  not. 
lamma  is  the  instrument  of  a  Levantine  usurer  who  is  not 
t  all  particular  what  means  she  uses  to  get  and  keep  flies 
n  his  web.  Among  her  victims  in  this  respect  is  a  certain 
Jregoire  Neuville,  a  fashionable  novelist  who  is  nearly  as  fond 
if  jargoning  English  in  his  books  as  certain  novelists  on  this  side 
f  the  Channel  are  of  jargoning  French,  and  who  does  us  the 
onour  to  borrow  or  invent  an  English  phrase  called  "  speak- 
ut,"  which  he  employs  to  excuse  a  very  considerable  worship  of 
be  great  goddess  Lubricity.  This  and  certain  personal  charms 
f  a  counterjumperish  character  make  him  the  idol  of  the  other 
»x.  Another  thread  of  the  story  is  connected  with  the  resolve, 
nfortunately  late  in  life,  of  a  certain  noble  and  old-fashioned 
!ount  Philippe  de  Mauguerre  to  marry.  Unluckily  for  him  he 
\  allured  from  a  certain  angelic  widow,  Elsie  Chartier,  by  the 
ounger  charms  of  her  daughter  Valentine,  a  young  lady  quite 
s  advanced  as  her  probable  prototype  in  Feuillet's  Honneur 
"artiste.  To  her,  after  her  marriage,  enters  the  lady-killer  Gregoire, 
nd  readers  may  be  left  to  find  out  how  M.  du  Chastel,  still  not 
rithout  Feuilletian  reminiscences,  and  by  the  aid  of  Gamma's 
engeance,  brings  about  a  catastrophe.  The  attempt  is,  as  we 
ay,  ambitious,  and  the  author  has,  perhaps,  committed  the 
lult,  common  to  young  writers,  of  putting  too  much  in  his  book, 
nd  of  not  treating  the  whole  either  with  quite  sufficient  artistic 
nity,  or  the  parts  with  complete  success.  But  it  is  a  very 
lever  book,  and  on  the  right  side. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

3NE  of  the  most  valuable  and  entertaining  volumes  in  the 
"  International  Scientific  Series  "  is  the  History  of  Recent 
Crustacea  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.),  by  the  Rev. 
'homas  R.  R.  Stebbing,  who  possesses  in  a  remarkable  degree  the 
rt  of  stimulating  the  curiosity  of  the  reader  and  directing  the 
tudent's  ardour  and  observation  to  the  most  profitable  channels, 
le  is  master  of  an  engaging  style,  and  offers  words  of  cheer  and 
ounsel  of  encouragement  to  the  beginner  who  may  be  dismayed 
y  the  bewildering  riches  of  the  crustacean  world.    No  man  need 
espair,  he  observes,  of  finding  out  something  for  his  private  and 
ersonal  benefit  while  investigating  the  physiology  of  the  shrimp. 
?he  young  British  collector  is  heartened  at  every  stage  in  Mr. 
tebbing's  manual  by  the  author's  genial  and  practical  encourage- 
lent  of  patient  investigation.    He  will  turn  to  the  study  of  the 
mphipods  and  isopods  of  English  waters  with  renewed  enthu- 
iasm  after  reading  Mr.  Stebbing's  admirable  history  of  the  disco- 
eries  of  science.    If  the  field  of  observation  is  almost  infinite,  the 
pportunities  for  discovery  are  scarcely  less  limited.    "  We  are 
warranted,"  as  Mr.  Stebbing  remarks,  "  in  supposing  that,  down 
d  the  finest  hair,  every  detail  of  every  organism  has  its  motive 
nd  meaning."    Such  is  the  lesson  of  discoveries  in  the  past. 
Ivery  branch  of  the  subject  treated  by  Mr.  Stebbing  is  presented 
i  the  most  interesting  and  significant  light.    His  concise  history 
f  the  C  umacea  and  of  the  Oxystomata,  his  description  of  the 
chizopoda,  of  the  Squillidte,  and  of  the  anomalous  crabs,  are  ex- 
tent examples  of  the  writer's  vitalizing  illustrative  art.  His 
ealing  with  crustacean  anatomy  is  not  less  lucid   than  his 
elineation  of  the  life-history  of  a  species.    Although  the  pre- 
'nt  volume  is  a  scientific  history,  the  non-scientific  literature  of 
ie  subject  is  rightly,  though  briefly,  dealt  with  in  the  opening 
lapters.    The  trained  eye  sees  only  beauty  and  marvellous 
gnificance  in  the  monsters  of  the  deep  of  which  Olaus  Magnus 
rote.     The  terrors  inspired  by  the  huge  crabs  of  the  New 
^orld  were  very  real  terrors,  and  not  unnatural.    It  was  well 
Jlieved  that  these  huge  creatures  took  men  to  their  arms, 
ke  any  bear,  and  crushed  them,  and  devoured.    Did  not  the 
rnous  Captain  "Francois  Drack,*'  according  to  Bosc  and  others, 
though  fully  armed,  fall  a  victim  to  a  great  American  crab? 
j  ut  these  are  fables  ;  and,  though  men  have  died  from  time 
>  time  of  crabs,  they  were  not  devoured  of  them.    From  Gesner 
ie  old  drawings  are  given  in  Mr.  Stebbing's  book  of  these 
!ild  encounters.     There  is  the  stirring  picture  of  a  lobster 
iting  a  man  ;  and  another  of  the  terrific  fight  between  a  lobster 
id  a  rhinoceros- whale,  who  looks  like  a  prodigious  "  sea-horse," 
•otted  like  the  pard— or  like  the  Leicester  Square  horse,  as 
■me  wag  once  painted  it.    Of  another  order  of  illustration 
'e  the  many  excellent  drawings  in  the  book  of  the  Challenger 
easures,  and  from  Spence  Bate,  De  Haan,  Hansen,   S.  J. 
mth,  G.  0.  Sars,  and  others.    Many  are  the  strange  matters  in 
te  invisible  world   displayed  which  Mr.  Stebbing  discusses, 
here  are,  for  example,  those  vain  and  alluring  crabs,  described 


by  Dr.  Eisig  and  Dr.  Graeffe,  that  clothe  themselves  with 
picturesque  garments  of  polyp  or  algas.  The  gourmet  knows 
something  of  the  dressing  of  a  crab  ;  but  what  does  he  know  of 
the  crab's  dressing  of  himself,  and  the  various  styles  in  which  he 
adorns  his  own  carapace  ?  Altogether,  Mr.  Stebbing's  History  is 
a  rousing  and  delightful  volume. 

To  some  extent  the  story  of  Lincoln's  life  is  inseparable  from 
the  story  of  the  Secession  War,  and  it  rests  with  the  biographer 
to  define  the  limits  and  proportional  relation  to  be  observed. 
The  treatment  of  this  important  point  by  Mr.  John  T.  Morse,  jun., 
in  his  two  volumes,  Abraham  Lincoln  (Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  &  Co.), 
is  on  the  whole  to  be  commended.  Mr.  Morse  gives  a  clear  and 
fairly  concise  account  of  the  President's  administration,  so  far  as 
Lincoln's  share  in  directing  military  affairs  may  be  considered  as 
personal,  and  shows  no  disposition  to  regard  him,  as  some  have 
done,  as  a  heaven-born  organizer  of  campaigns.  Fairly  told  is 
the  story  of  what  Mr.  Morse  calls  the  McClellan  drama.  That 
Lincoln  blundered  in  military  matters  on  more  than  one  occasion 
is,  of  course,  beyond  dispute.  When,  for  example,  Jackson  made 
his  brilliant  dash  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley  on  to  Harper's 
Ferry,  before  which  Banks  fell  back,  till  defeated  at  Winchester, 
Lincoln  believed  that  what  was  a  strategic  diversion  was  a  serious 
advance  in  force  and  a  threatening  of  Washington.  Someth'ng 
like  a  panic  seized  Stanton  and  the  other  Ministers  when  they 
heard  of  the  famous  foray  of  Jackson.  Lincoln  recalled  McDowell's 
much-needed  reinforcement  of  McClellan  just  as  it  might  have 
effected  union  easily,  and  ordered  hoth  McDowell  and  Fremont 
to  move  on  to  the  Shenandoah  Valley  to  catch  Jackson,  as  he 
hoped,  in  a  "  trap."  That  clever  General,  however,  slipped  back 
unharmed  between  the  two  forces,  gained  his  old  base,  having 
achieved  his  object  by  defeating  Banks  and  neutralizing  a 
Unionist  army  three  times  his  superior  in  numbers.  But,  if 
Lincoln  was  sometimes  at  fault,  it  was  well  for  the  Unionist 
cause  that  it  was  he,  and  not  Stanton,  who  held  supreme  control. 
The  services  rendered  to  the  North  by  the  sound  policy  and 
shrewd  common  sense  of  Lincoln  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 
In  the  firm  attitude  he  took  with  regard  to  the  Trent  affair 
he  was  almost  alone — according  to  some  authorities,  absolutely 
alone — in  declaring  that  Captain  Wilkes  had  no  right  to  "  turn 
his  quarter-deck  into  a  Court  of  Admiralty,"  and  that,  "  if 
England  insisted  upon  our  surrendering  the  prisoners,  we  must 
do  so,  and  must  apologize."  When  Seward  was  for  exciting 
the  bird  o'  freedom  to  scream  defiance,  like  Stanton  and  the 
rest,  and  drew  up  a  letter  of  instructions  for  Adams,  full  of 
high-falutin'  nonsense  and  patriotic  rhodomontade — "  adapted  to 
domestic  consumption  in  the  States,"  as  Mr.  Morse  puts  it — it 
was  Lincoln  who  promptly  reduced  the  document  to  terms  of 
sound  policy  and  common  sense.  Lincoln's  capacity  for  right 
action  in  hours  of  emergency  was  in  itself  an  element  of  great- 
ness. Mr.  Morse  discards  the  notion  of  "  divine  inspiration." 
His  judgment  of  Lincoln's  character  is  tolerably  just.  He  thinks 
it  was  "  part  of  the  good  fortune  of  the  country  that  the  President 
was  not  a  brilliant  man."  This  is  unquestionably  true.  Lincoln's 
solid  gifts  of  sagacity,  determination,  and  courage  were  of  more 
value  than  more  showy  qualities  in  troublous  times.  Above  all, 
as  Mr.  Morse  well  observes,  he  was  a  masterful  man  and  resolute. 
"  Whenever  he  saw  fit  to  be  master,  master  he  was,"  and  it  was 
fortunate,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  shallow  and  conceited 
colleagues,  that  he  was  composed  of  such  stern  elements. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Rawnsley's  memorial  poems  collected  under  the 
title  Valete  (Glasgow :  Maclehose  &  Sons)  have  considerable 
charm  of  diction,  felicity  of  allusion,  and  a  stately  and  melodious 
flow  which  accords  with  the  elegiac  nature  of  the  poet's  theme. 
Most  of  the  poems  take  the  sonnet  form,  in  which  the  writer  has 
already  shown  such  excellence  as  justifies  his  partiality  for  it. 
The  opening  poem  on  Tennyson,  however,  is  in  a  six-verse  stanza 
which,  we  think,  is  novel,  though  of  simple  construction.  The 
poem  is  graceful  and  natural  in  sentiment,  and  notable  for  the 
happy  experience  of  a  poetic  retrospect  that  is  mindful  of  tbe 
suggestions  of  poetic  associations.  It  reveals,  what  Mr.  Rawnsley 
exhibits  in  his  "  Sonnets  round  the  Coast,"  a  happy  treatment  of 
the  topographical  sentiment,  well  shown  also  in  the  sonnets 
"  Clevedon  "  and  "  Farringford,"  printed  in  the  present  volume. 
We  give  with  pleasure  a  stanza  from  the  fine  memorial  poem  on 
Tennyson  that  opens  the  collection : — 

Now  he  is  gone,  who  spoke  with  Greece  and  Ro.ne, 

And  took  the  herdsman's  sunny  pipe,  and  plajed 

Idyllic  music  fit  for  English  shade; 
Who,  in  his  ocean-sounding  island  home, 

Walked  with  the  mighty  Homer  unafraid, 

And  Saxon  metre  to  his  thunder  made. 

Much  minor  verse,  we  are  assured,  is  redeemed  from  utter 
inanity  by  a  certain  accomplishment  in  metrical  art ;  but  this 
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skill  in  the  verser's  exercise  is  decidedly  not  perceptible  in  Fleet- 
ing Thoughts,  by  Caroline  Edwards  Prentice  (Putnam's  Sons). 
The  "  thoughts "  enshrined  in  this  pretty  little  book  are  occa- 
sionally worthy  of  a  more  finished  setting.  The  ear  is  vexed  by 
the  inefficient,  if  not  harsh-sounding,  execution  of  the  Terse- 
maker. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  prodigious  daring  implied  by  his  opening 
poem,  Mr.  Henry  Howard's  little  book  of  commonplace  verse — 
Christabel  (concluded),  tvith  Other  Poems  (Kegan  Raul,  Trench, 
Triibner,  &  Co.) — would  not  call  for  the  passing  notice  of  a  line. 
In  such  "  sing-song  "  as  this — 

When  ceased  the  maid  'twas  good  to  see 
What  then  I  saw  and  tell  to  thee ; 
The  morning  had  been  dull  and  drear, 
Not  once  the  blessed  sun  shone  clear — 

does  Mr.  Howard  proclaim  the  delicacy  of  his  ear,  and  his 
appreciation  of  the  magical  qualities  of  the  Coleridgian  verse. 

Homespun,  by  Annie  S.  Swan  (Hutchinson  &  Co.),  is  put  forth 
as  "a  study  of  a  simple  folk,"  the  simple  folk  being  composed  of 
Scottish  weavers  in  a  rural  district.  The  story  is  well  written, 
interesting,  and  marked  by  considerable  cleverness  of  characteriza- 
tion. 

AVilder  melodrama  could  scarce  be  instanced  than  that  which 
makes  up  The  Spanish  Treasure,  by  Isabella  Castelar  (Henderson), 
"  A  Story  of  Love  and  the  Love  of  Gold,"  which  is  full  of  marvels 
and  marvellously  absurd. 

Those  who  would  sail  the  Hampshire  waters  with  a  small 
yacht  are  provided  with  a  useful  guide  with  good  maps  in 
Colonel  T.  G.  Cuthell's  Sailing  Guide  to  the  Solent  and  Toole 
Harbour  (Upcott  Gill).  Practical  hints  are  given  with  respect 
to  cooking  and  catering. 

We  have  also  received  Transactions  of  the  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  Antiquarian  and  Arcbrcological  Society,  Vol.  XII., 
Part  II.  (Kendal :  Wilson)  ;  Tapers  of  the  American  Society  of 
Church  History  (Putnam's  Sons),  edited  by  the  Rev.  S. 
Macauley  Jackson,  M.A.,  Vol.  V. ;  Youth,  by  Charles  Wagner, 
translated  from  the  French  by  Ernest  Redwood  (Osgood, 
Mcllvaine,  &  Co.) ;  A  Short  Proof  that  Greek  ivas  the  Language 
of  Christ,  by  Professor  Roberts,  D.D.  (Gardner) ;  the  late 
Cardinal  Newman's  Meditations  and  Devotions  (Longmans  & 
Co.)  ;  The  Gospel  according  to  Peter,  and  the  Revelation  of  Peter, 
lectures  on  the  newly-recovered  fragments,  by  J.  Armitage 
Robinson,  B.D.,  and  Montague  Rhodes  James,  MA.  (Clay  & 
Sons)  ;  French  Jansenists,  by  the  author  of  "  Many  Voices " 
(Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.,  Lim.) ;  Plutarchi  Pythici 
Dialogi  Tres,  recensuit  Guilhelmus  R.  Paton  (Berlin  :  Weidmann), 
with  Latin  prefaces  and  notes ;  Odes  of  Horace,  Books  I.  and 
II.,  with  translation  by  R.  W.  Reynolds  (Hodder  &  Stoughton), 
" Classical  Translation  Library " ;  Johnsons  Gardeners  Dictionary, 
Part  V.,  edited  by  C.  H.  Wright  and  D.  Dewar  (Bell  &  Sons) ; 
Jockie :  Songs  and  Ballads,  by  Andrew  Smith  Robertson 
(Gardner)  ;  A  Vagabond's  Honour,  by  Earnest  de  Lancey  Pierson 
(Drane)  ;  The  World's  Need,  by  Richard  Ince  Close  (Digby, 
Long,  &  Co.) ;  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  an  Historical  Portrait,  by 
Edith  Carpenter  (Putnam's  Sons) ;  Tim  Teddingtoris  Dream,  by 
Agnes  Giberne,  cheap  edition  ("  Home  Words  ") ;  A  League  of 
Justice,  by  Morrison  L.  Swift  (Boston  :  Commonwealth  Society)  ; 
Holidays  in  Belgium,  by  Percy  Lindley,  a  capital  illustrated 
"  holiday  handbook  "  ;  Cigarette  Tapers  for  Holiday- Smoking,  by 
Joseph  Hatton,  a  short  descriptive  guide  to  Holland  and  Finland 
via  "  the  Hook,"  illustrated  by  W.  II.  Margetson  and  J.  F. 
Weedon ;  A  Forest  Poem,  by  R.  T.  Cooper,  M.D.  (Stott) ;  and 
the  Programme  of  the  Cambridge  Syndicate  for  Local  Lectures, 
fourth  summer  meeting  at  Cambridge,  July  29  to  August  26, 
with  a  map  of  Cambridge,  list  of  lodgings,  &c.  (Cambridge  : 
University  Press). 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 
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CHRONICLE. 

in  Parliament.  JpRIDAY  week  was   occupied   in  the 
Commons.  Commons  by  the  discussion,  and  more 

or  less  monotonous  rejection,  of  several  new  clauses 
intended  to  make  Ireland  in  various  ways  a  possible 
place  of  residence  for  honest  folk  in  case  the  Bill 
passed  ;  and  when  midnight  came  the  subject  of  as 
yet  unfinished  debate  was  the  appointment  of  the  Land 
Commissioners.  But  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  sitting  was  a  sort  of  irregular  statement, 
much  interfered  with  by  the  Speaker,  of  the  Govern- 
ment intentions,  or  no-intentions,  on  the  gerrymander- 
ing scheme.  The  Unionists  were,  it  seemed,  to  "  come 
f  and  be  friendly,"  and  all  would  be  well.  But  the 
Unionists  did  not  appear  quite  to  see  it. 

On  Monday,  after  some  conversation  about  the  Opium 
Commission,  about  Vitu,  and  about "  the  right  of  public 
*  meeting  in  Ireland "  (which  means  in  Nationalist 
mouths  the  right  to  meet  to  organize  boycotting  and 
incitement  to  outrage),  the  Lower  House  once  more 
settled  down  to  the  Report  discussion.  This  mainly 
concerned  two  points  of  great  importance — the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Land  Commissioners  and  the  responsibility 
of  military  officers — together  with  the  securities  to  be 
taken  in  order  to  prevent  the  incoming  Irish  Govern- 
ment from  basing  a  reign  of  terror  on  the  Records  in 
Dublin  Castle.  Mr.  Gladstone  once  more  attempted 
to  repeat  the  argument  as  to  the  trustworthiness  of 
the  Irish.  If  the  Irish  are  trustworthy,  why  on  earth 
did  he  not  bring  in  a  Bill  for  repealing  the  Union 
sans  phrase,  and  giving  up  even  such  control  ag  existed 
before  it  ?  Throughout  the  night  the  infinitely  dan- 
gerous character  of  the  course  on  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  entered  was  well  exposed  by  the  Unionists, 
and  the  majorities  exhibited  a  certain  change  from  the 
"  monotony "  which,  to  Gladstonian  satisfaction,  was 
shown  last  week.  On  the  military  point,  which  is  cer- 
tainly of  the  very  highest  moment,  the  Government 
'had  but  twenty-nine. 

More  Vitu  talk  (there  was  once  a  wicked  man  who 
said  "  ignorant  as  a  member  of  Parliament "),  show- 
ing that  persons  who  concern  themselves  about  such 
things  did  not  know  who  Fumo  Amari  is ;  a  somewhat 
airy  proposal  of  Mr.  Farquharson's  to  meet  coal  strikes 
by  an  export  duty  on  coal,  and  the  Behring  Sea  matter 
(for  which  see  below),  preceded  the  usual  debate  on 
Tuesday.    This  was  once  more  instructive  ;  indeed,  in 


quality  as  well  as  in  manner,  these  Report  debates 
compare  very  favourably  indeed  with  those  in  Com- 
mittee. We  agree  with  Mr.  Gladstone  that  Mr. 
Kimber's  proposal  to  suspend  Irish  Acts  by  Address  of 
both  Houses  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  would  be  in- 
convenient. But  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour's  clause  to  pre- 
vent Irish  writs  running  against  domiciled  Englishmen 
and  Scotchmen  stood  on  a  very  different  ground.  It 
simply  restored  the  pre-Union  state  of  things  to  meet 
the  practical  dissolution  of  the  Union  ;  and  it  is  some- 
thing more  than  possible  that  it  might  be  required  in 
the  merry  days  when  the  spirit,  and  perhaps  the  per- 
son, of  Mr.  Healy  shall  direct  alike  Irish  Legislatures 
and  Irish  judicatures.  Of  course  it  was  rejected,  as 
were  Mr.  Heneage's  omission  of  the  preamble  and  Mr. 
Dalziel's  amendment  cutting  out  the  Second  Chamber. 
The  last  was  debated  at  some  length,  and  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  cross-voting,  the  Government  prevailing 
by  83,  in  a  division  in  which  anybody  might  have 
voted  on  either  side, 

There  is  not  much  to  be  said  about  Wednesday's 
debate,  which  was  useful  but  not  exciting.  The  Oppo- 
sition criticized  in  a  calm  and  chaste  manner,  un- 
hasting,  unresting.  But  Hereford,  or  the  heat,  or 
something,  appeared  to  have  got  on  the  nerves  of  the 
Government.  Mr.  Morley  was  in  what  is  familiarly 
called  a  tantrum,  and  Mr.  Asquith's  tone  was  acidu- 
lated— a  pleasant  thing,  perhaps,  in  such  weather. 

Thursday's  business  (after  Mr.  Asquith  had  ex- 
plained that  the  omnibuster,  or  piratical  hackney  coach- 
man, has  it  almost  all  his  own  way  under  the  present 
law)  was  also  quiet,  it  being  understood  that  in  private 
the  Ministry  were  lashing  themselves  up  to  gag. 
There  was  a  little  "  splurt,"  stopped  at  once  by  the 
Speaker,  between  Mr.  Swift  MacNeill  and  Mr. 
Bartley  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  relations  of  the  Irish 
Legislature  to  Marriage,  Currency,  Cattle,  Bills  of 
Exchange,  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  other  things  were 
placidly  enough  wrangled  over. 

Politics  out  of  Sir  Henry  James  spoke  at  Sheffield,  this 
Parliament,  day  week,  with  force  and  dignity ;  a 
memorial  from  103,000  Irishwomen  was  presented  to 
the  Queen  against  the  Home  Rule  Bill ;  and  Mr. 
Paul,  M.P.,  at  Hereford,  announced  his  intention  of 
(i  battering  down  the  House  of  Lords."  Let  us  hope 
that  it  will  not  be  so  "vara  bad  for  the  coo,"  as 
Stephenson  feared  it  would  be  on  a  not  wholly  dis- 
similar occasion.    For,  as  the  Oxford  satirist  said  to 
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Lord  John  Russell  so  may  we  say  to  Mr.  Paul  : — 
"  Thy  premature  explosion  we  should  rue." 

Extremely  amusing  letters  from  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
Mr.  Woods,  M.P.,  and  to  the  Welsh  Church-robbers, 
were  published  on  Wednesday  morning,  dealing  with 
the  insistence  of  both  on  having  their  axes  ground 
first.  These  letters,  as  well  as  some  recent  perform- 
ances of  their  author  in  Parliament,  may  remind  some 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  description  of  Foote  : — •"  One  species 
"  of  wit  he  has  in  an  eminent  degree — that  of  escape. 
"  You  drive  him  into  a  corner  with  both  hands  ;  but 
"  he's  gone,  sir,  when  you  think  you  have  got  him, 
"  like  an  animal  that  jumps  over  your  head." 

In  the  middle  of  the  week  a  blood-curdling  story 
was  circulated  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
been  within  an  ace  of  being  crushed  under  the  chariot 
wheels  of  two  ferocious  Tories — Mr.  Burdett-Coutts 
and  Colonel  Saunderson.  And,  for  a  Gladstonian 
legend,  this  had  a  remarkable  substratum  of  truth. 
For  the  items — one  Mr.  Gladstone,  two  Tories,  and 
one  chariot  or  pony  carriage — were  actually,  at  a  given 
time,  within  measurable  distance  of  each  other  on 
the  surface  of  the  habitable  globe.  For  the  rest,  it 
was  much  as  usual,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in 
exactly  the  same  danger  as  every  Londoner  who  walks 
when  others  are  driving  is  at  many  times  of  every  day 

of  his  life.  Not  satisfied  even  with  this,  a  party  at 

its  wit's  end  has  tried  to  get  something  out  of  an  alleged 
conversation  between  the  Speaker  and  Count  Szapary 
on  the  English  and  Hungarian  Upper  Houses,  in  which 
Mr.  Peel  appears  to  have  put  with  great  accuracy  the 
well-established  rights  and  duties  of  the  House  of 
Lords. 

An  important  Report  on  Sea  Fisheries  was  issued 
yesterday. 

The  Hereford  Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke  won  a  seat  for  the 
Election.  Union  at  Hereford  on  Tuesday,  very  neatly 
beating  Sir  Joseph  Pulley  by  44,  and  winning  the 
odd  event  in  the  seven  bye-elections  which  have 
occurred.  The  Gladstonians  had  made  almost  sure  of 
victory,  and  had  striven  to  make  it  double  sure  by 
calumniating  Mr.  Cooke  in  a  fashion  for  which  Mr. 
Herbert  Gladstone  received  some  rough  handling 
from  the  candidate.  After  the  election  they  talked  of 
"fighting  against  odds"  (nature  not  specified).  In- 
deed, "  Herefordiensis,"  in  the  Times  of  yesterday,  has 
shown  that  the  odds  were  very  long  on  the  other  side. 

The  Behring  Sea  The  results  of  the  Behring  Sea  Arbitra- 
Arb.tration.  ^ion  were  made  known  on  Tuesday  night, 
and  were  claimed  as  a  great  triumph  for  Great  Britain, 
and  for  the  principle  of  arbitration  itself.  All  the 
historical  and  political  points  are,  in  fact,  given  in 
favour  of  Great  Britain,  and  so  far  the  arbitrators  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  having  broken  through  the 
tradition  of  their  kind,  that,  no  matter  who  is  in  the 
right,  England  must  be  in  the  wrong.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  thought,  both  in  America  and  in  Canada, 

that  the  decision  on  the  actual  seal-catching  regula- 
te O 

tions  somewhat  abstracts  the  oyster  from  between  the 
shells  which  are  so  handsomely  handed  to  us.  But 
Mr.  Kipling's  Kotick  is  the  only  fellow  who  can  speak 
authoritatively  on  that  point. 

Foreifoi  mid  At  the  end  of  last  week  more  Hindoo  and 
ColomalAflairs.  Mahommedan  rioting,  this  time  at  no  less 
a  place  than  Bombay,  was  reported  from  India.  The 
New  Zealand  House  of  Representatives  had  enfran- 
chised women,  "  both  of  European  and  Maori  race." 

Very  serious  accounts  came  on  Monday  of  the 
Bombay  riots  between  Hindoos  and  Mahommedans, 
which,  though  they  had  not  been  directed  against 
huropeans,  had  thrown  the  whole  city  into  disorder  for 
days,  necessitated  the  calling  out  of  the  Volunteers 
and  tin'  importation  of  two  regiments  from  Poonah, 
filled  t  lie  gaols,  and  done  much  damage.    And  we  let 


those  about  Mr.  Naoroji  not  only  talk  but  act !  There- 
had  been  fighting  in  Vitu,  and  fuller  details  were  re- 
ceived of  the  Matabele  raid.  In  France  somebody  had 
tried  to  assassinate  M.  Lockroy,  and  the  Pope  had 
written  to  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  a  rather  grand- 
motherly epistle  shaking  his  ebony  stick  at  the- 
Catholics  who  presume  to  request  him  not  to  be  un- 
equally yoked  with  an  unbelieving  Republic.  Congress- 
was  debating  the  Silver  question. 

Better  news  came  from  Bombay  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, the  riots  having  been  mostly  put  down.  Very 
little  assistance  had  been  received  from  native  sources. 
There  was  fresh  trouble  in  Argentina. 

We  note  above  the  most  important  item  of  Wed- 
nesday morning's  news.  The  Khan  of  Khelat  had 
been  deposed ;  Bombay  was  quiet ;  and  there  was  a 
state  of  siege  throughout  the  Argentine  Republic. 

Thursday's  foreign  and  colonial  news  was  very  slight. 
Nor  can  much  more  be  said  of  that  of  Friday,  which 
contained,  however,  news  of  the  death  of  an  Oxford 
undergraduate  on  the  Alps  and  of  a  French-Italian  fac- 
tion fight  at  Aigues  Mortes,  together  with  the  not  very 
incredible  statement  that,  when  M.  Le  Myre  de  Vilers, 
the  new  French  agent  at  Bangkok,  went  to  call  on  the- 
King,  his  Siamese  Majesty  was  "  absent  indisposed." 

.   . ,        The  Ilfracombe  and  Lynton  coach  was  upset 

Accidents.  ,      .  ,  ,J  , 

yesterday  week,  and  several  persons  were 
injured,  though  none  fatally.  -A  very  disastrous  rail- 
way accident  happened  on  this  day  week  on  the  Taff  Vale 
Railway,  a  train  with  excursionists  from  Aberystwith 
leaving  the  metals  and  running  down  an  embankment,, 
with  the  result  of  death  on  the  spot  to  twelve  persons, 

and  serious  injuries  to  a  much  larger  number.'  On 

Thursday  morning  another  coach  upset,  with  damage 
to  half  a  dozen  persons,  was  reported  from  the  Peak, 
and  another  boating  accident,  fatal  to  no  less  than 
seventeen,  from  the  Shannon.  Minor  boating  mishaps 
have  also  been  woefully  frequent  during  the  week,  as 
well  as  those  due  to  bathing,  which,  indeed,  consider- 
ing the  appalling  heat,  is  not  wonderful.  Not  a  few 

fatal  effects  of  the  heat  itself  (930  in  the  shade)  have 
been  reported,  and  it  is  said  that  there  has  been  a  rise 
in  the  number  of  suicides,  for  which  we  vouch  not. 

The  Volunteers  Much  criticism,  official  and  other,  has  been 
at  Aidershot.  passed  on  the  extensive  operations  which 
were  carried  on  last  week  at  Aidershot  by  the  large 
force  of  Volunteers  assembled  there.  The  official  criti- 
cism, while  censuring  some  individual  shortcomings, 
was  on  the  whole  favourable.  It  was,  perhaps,  unne- 
cessary to  urge  the  prohibition  of  the  issuing  of  beer  to 
men  marching  under  a  hot  sun.  Spirits  in  such  a  case 
are  undoubtedly  dangerous,  but  good  beer  in  reasonable 
quantity  hath,  as  the  Bideford  epitaph  says  of  another 
matter,  "  Pleased  many  a  man  and  never  vexed  one." 
The  volunteered  criticism  was  in  some  respects  much 
sharper,  and,  as  put  in  the  Times,  has  drawn  forth  strong 
remonstrances  from  Lord  Wantage  and  others.  The 
plain  truth  has  been  said  many  times — that  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  expect  perfection  or  great  profi- 
ciency from  a  force  which  has  so  few  opportunities,  and 
those  almost  wholly  at  its  own  expense  of  time  and 
money,  of  realizing  the  full  conditions  of  military 
work ;  that  no  one  in  his  senses  would  rely  wholly  on 
the  force  in  its  present  condition  ;  but  that  part  of  it 
is  already  in,  and  much  more  could  in  a  short  time  be 
brought  into,  a  condition  which  would  be  invaluable  for 
the  purposes  to  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  devoted. 

The  Law  Richard  Davis,  one  of  the  brothers  sen- 
Courts,  tenced  to  death  for  the  murder  of  Police- 
Sergeant  Eves,  has  been  reprieved.  The  other  was 
executed  on  Wednesday.  The  coroner's  jury  on  the 
victims  of  the  Aberavon  accident  found  a  verdict  of 
manslaughter  against  the  boatmen. 
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The  Coal  A  curiously  impudent  appeal  was  addressed 
Strike.  at  the  end  of  last  week  by  Tillett,  Mann, 
and  Co.  to  "  the  working  men  of  the  metropolis"  to 
give  financial  aid  to  the  coal  strikers  who  at  this 
moment  are,  for  their  own  private  advantage,  running 
up  the  price  of  coal  on  these  same  working-men  as 
purchasers  of  that  commodity,  interfering  with  many 
of  their  trades  as  workers,  and  proposing  that  they, 
as  part  of  the  public,  shall  be  made  to  pay  unnaturally 
high  prices  in  future.  A  great  deal  of  violence  bas 
been  shown  by  the  Welsh  colliers  on  strike.  Mr. 
Abraham,  M.P.,  a  very  well-meaning  and  excellent,  if 
not  very  wise,  person,  was  savagely  assaulted  for  ad- 
vising to  peace ;  and  collieries  where  the  men  have  not 
been  willing  to  come  out  have  been  "invaded"  and 
terrorized  till  military  help  came. 

The  Northumbrian  miners  declined  to  go  out  on 
Tuesday,  and  this,  though  anticipated,  may  have  a 
good  effect. 

On  Thursday  morning  distress  (home-made  and 
wantonly  provoked,  if  ever  there  was  such)  was  said 
to  be  prevailing  extensively  in  Lancashire,  and  the 
disturbances  in  Wales  at  Blaenavon,  and  other  places, 
had  become  very  serious,  military,  police,  and  special 
constables  having  to  do  their  utmost  to  protect  honest 
workers  who  neither  wish  to  plunder  nor  to  spunge  on 
the  public  from  ruffianism. 

On  Thursday  the  tables  were  to  some  extent  turned, 
and  though  it  is  no  doubt  sad  and  bad  and  mad  of  the 
Ebbw  Vale  workmen,  on  being  "invaded"  by  the  strikers, 
to  take  stout  sticks  and  administer  a  sound  thrashing 
to  the  invaders  (some  of  whom  used  revolvers  in  defence 
jf  the  sacred  rights  of  Trade-Unionism),  we  are  afraid 
that  most  good  men  will  feel  an  ungodly  joy  at  the 
Eact. 

„  ...       For  the  Commodore's  Cup,  the  last  important 

lachhug.  -      _  r\  1 

event  m  the  Jtvyde  meeting  last  week,  the 
Navalioe  was  entered,  but  did  not  start,  and  the  race 
'  round  the  Island  "  was  contested  by  the  Britannia, 
Sataftita,  and  Galluna — who  came  in  in  the  order 
lamed — and  a  solitary  forty,  the  Lais,  which  had  her 
ilass  to  herself,  but  came  in  more  than  an  hour  after 
:he  Britannia. 

The  Royal  Albert  Regatta,  on  Monday — a  magnifi- 
:ently  fine  day,  with  a  light  south-easterly  breeze — 
)rought  out  the  four  big  cutters  left  in  for  racing, 
rhe  Britannia  and  the  Satanita  had  a  good  race,  the 
brmer  winning.  The  Galluna  ran  aground,  and  the 
Vavahoe,  nearly  half  an  hour  behind  at  the  turning- 
joint,  did  not  appear  at  the  finish.  The  cruisers  were 
landicapped  in  more  senses  than  one  ;  and  the  Molly, 
-he  smallest  competitor,  was  able  to  beat  such  boats 
is  the  Creole,  Mabel,  and  Columbine. 

The  Varuna  regained  her  position  in  the  forties 
>n  Tuesday  ;  and  the  new  yawl,  Anemone,  scored  her 
irst  win  with  the  cruisers. 

On  Wednesday  the  Britannia  was  disqualified  for 
ler  Monday's  win,  on  a  charge  of  boring  the  Satanita  ; 
mt  she  supplied  its  place  with  another  in  a  day 
>f  such  baffling  winds  that  the  course  had  to  be  cut 
hort  by  half.  The  Calluna  was  second,  the  Navahos 
—which  had  done  badly  at  first,  but  picked  up  at  the 
snd — third,  and  the  Satanita  last.  The  Varuna  had 
mother  win,  and  a  new  element  of  interest  in  the 
bird  class  was  introduced  by  the  Irish  twenty  Mala- 
letta,  which  beat  the  usual  Deirdre  and  Molly,  the 
Dragon  being  absent. 


Cricket. 


In  the  second  batch  of  cricket  last  week 
two  scores  of  over  one  hundred  were  made — 
>ne  (124)  by  Shrewsbury  for  Notts  against  Kent  in 
he  second  match  of  the  Canterbury  Week,  and  another 
108)  by  Mr.  Challen  for  Somerset  against  Sussex. 
Phere  was  a  match  of  unusually  heavy  scoring  between 
Middlesex  and  Gloucestershire,  and  one  of  unusually 
ight  scoring  between  a  Surrey  team  of  professionals 


only  and  Leicestershire.  The  Surrey  men  were  out 
in  their  first  innings  for  34  only,  and  were  finally  beaten 
by  five  wickets. 

In  the  conclusion  of  these  matches  the  excessively 
bad  luck  which  has  this  season  beset  Somerset  was  again 
apparent ;  for  the  bad  weather  of  Saturday  deprived 
them  of  a  certain  victory  over  Sussex,  whose  last  man 
was  in,  with  some  hundred  and  fifty  runs  to  get,  when 
play  became  impossible.  Kent  and  Notts  also  drew  ; 
but  Middlesex  had  an  easy  innings-win  over  Gloucester- 
shire ;  and  in  the  second-class  counties  Hampshire  beat 
Warwickshire  well. 

High  scoring  was  the  rule  on  Monday,  the  England 
Eleven  at  the  Oval  staying  in  the  whole  day  against 
Australia,  and  making  378  for  half  their  wickets. 

Tuesday  was  a  very  remarkable  day.  The  English 
team  having  extended  their  score  to  five  hundred, 
lacking  seventeen,  got  the  Australians  all  out  for  91, 
Briggs  and  Lockwood  bowling,  and  Mr.  McGregor 
keeping  wicket  with  extraordinary  truth  and  justice. 
The  follow-on  was  kinder  to  the  Colonists,  who  had 
made  158  for  two  wickets  only  when  time  came.  Mr. 
Lionel  Palairet  made  a  fine  innings  of  72  for  Somer- 
set in  the  match  with  Gloucestershire.  This  was  in- 
teresting as  a  "  war  of  the  Epigoni,"  young  Mr.  Grace 
and  young  Mr.  Townsend  playing  for  their  fathers' 
county. 

The  uphill  effort  of  the  Australians  was  gallantly 
continued  on  Wednesday  till  almost  the  last ;  but  the 
tail  wicket  or  two  fell  rather  easily,  and  England  won 
by  an  innings  and  43.  The  chief  credit  was  due  to 
the  bowlers  and  wicket-keeper,  as  above  mentioned ; 
and,  among  many  batsmen  who  did  well,  to  Mr. 
Jackson,  the  Cambridge  Captain,  who  did  best  with 
103.  Somerset  beat  their  neighbours  at  Cheltenham 
by  127;  and  Yorkshire— helped  by  a  wicket  which, 
bad  for  them  in  their  second  innings,  became  almost 
impossible  for  their  adversaries — vanquished  Middlesex 

by  145. 

It  was  announced  formally  this  day  week 
that  the  Duke  of  Connaught  was  to  suc- 
ceed Sir  Evelyn  Wood  at  Aldershot.  There  were 

good  reports  from  the  grouse  moors — little  disease  and 

birds  very  fairly  numerous.  The  survivors  of  the- 

Victoria  arrived  at  Portsmouth  on  that  day,  when  also 
H.M.S.  Forth,  leaving  Plymouth  in  foggy  weather, 
rammed  a  merchant  steamer  and  cut  her  down,  but 
brought  her  safe  into  harbour.  Unluckily  the  Forth 
herself,  though  it  would  appear  that  she  had  a  very 
fair  ram,  and  the  object  cannot  have  been  as  hard  as  a 
man-of-war,  was  seriously  damaged,  her  ram  being 
twisted,  and  her  fore  compartment  filled. 

The  name  rather  than  the  arguments  of 

Correspondence,  r,.    T  .  ,  ,  •    i  ,, 

Sir  John  Adye  may  commend  his  letter  on 
"  India  between  Two  Fires,"  on  Thursday  morning. 
But  the  name  itself  is  that  of  an  advocate  too  long 
pledged  to  the  backward  and  Gladstonian  policy.  And 
when  Sir  John  declares  that  "no  Eussian  general 
"  would  be  so  ignorant  and  foolish  "  as  to  enter  India 
by  the  Pamirs,  he  is,  we  fear,  presuming  a  little  on  the 
ignorance  and  folly  of  his  readers.  Every  one  who,  as 
Sir  John  must  have  done,  has  studied  the  subject, 
knows  that  the  part  which  the  Pamirs  would  play  in  a 
Russian  invasion  is  very  definite  and  very  important. 

 Professor  Beesly  has  revived  the  objections  of 

some  purists  to  the  words  morale  and  locale.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  the  French  themselves  use  moral 
and  local  in  these  sense5.  But  "morale"  has  been 
English  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  (we  are  not  so 
sure  of  the  age  of  "  locale"),  and  it  may  plausibly  be 
contended  that  both  have  made  good  their  ground  by 
usage  as  naturalized  hybrids,  stauding  on  a  different 
footing  from  such  a  solecism  as  a  I'outrance,  to  which 

the  Professor  also,  and  here  justly,  objects.  Mr. 

Walter  Besant  gave,  in  the  Times  of  yesterday,  an. 
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account  of  the  Literary  Conference  at  Chicago,  and  a 
protest  against  the  criticisms  passed  on  the  sailing  of 
the  Navahoe  was  made  by  "  U.  S.  N.,"  implying  that 
English  yachts  combine  to  hinder  the  stranger — a 
charge  which,  we  hope,  will  be  met. 

It  would  appear  that  the  tropical  weather 
has  driven  Englishmen  trom  waistcoats  to 
waist-cloths.  But  the  rapidity  with  which  the  custom 
has  descended  what  the  historic  page  calls  the  social 
scale  will  remind  some  of  an  interesting  precedent. 
Long,  long  ago,  when  men  now  incredibly  old  were 
young,  Oxford  was  invaded  one  summer  term  by  a  hat 
of  marvellous  offensiveness— a  hat  of  white  silk,  low  in 
the  crown,  and  an  ugly  likeness  of  the  hat  of  Master 
Tommy  Merton,  as  represented  in  the  pre-Burnandian 
versions  of  his  history.  Men  of  taste  met,  pondered, 
resolved.  One  fine  afternoon  a  wretched,  drunken 
creature  who  used  to  wander  about  horse-holding,  &c, 
appeared  in  a  brand-new  hat  of  the  favourite  style 
adorned  with  a  Bullingdon  ribbon, 

And  lo !  next  day  in  Corn  and  Broad  and  High 
No  hat  of  such  a  form  could  any  spy  ! 

A  similar  fate  may  await  the  cummerbund. 

In  Sir  Edward  Hamley  England  has  lost 
her  foremost  soldier  who  was  also  a  man  of 
letters.  Many  soldiers  have  written  excellently  on 
their  own  art ;  but  General  Hamley  was  a  good  novel- 
list  and  an  essayist  of  remarkable  excellence  on  miscel- 
laneous subjects.  As  for  the  Operations  of  War,  it  has 
been  justly  extolled  by  most  competent  authority  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  Nor  was  his  soldiership,  though 
well  shown  in  his  technical  work,  in  any  way  of  what  is 
opprobriously  called  the  "desk"  variety,  as  Sebastopol 
and  Tel-el- Kebir  saw.  It  was  said,  we  believe,  by 
some  that  Sir  Edward's  great  abilities  were  accompanied 
by  a  somewhat  excessive  sensitiveness  as  to  their 
recognition,  and  that  his  command  of  incisive  lan- 
guage sometimes  led  him  into  a  rather  indiscriminate 
employment  of  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  few  men 
were  regarded  by  their  intimate  friends  with  more 
affection,  while  it  would  hardly  have  been  possible  to 
find  a  pleasanter  or  more  amusing  companion  in  casual 

society.-  Dr.  Clifford,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 

Clifton,  belonged  to  the  older  and  better  tradition  of 
the   Eoman  priesthood   in  this  country,  as  became 

one    of    the     Cliffords    of     Chudleigh.  Miss 

Carlotta  Leclercq,  whose  death  was  reported  last 
week,  was  an  actress  of  great  skill  and  refinement,  who 
had  not  been  latterly  as  much  before  the  public  as 

could    have   been    wished.  The    Dowager  Lady 

Jersey,  daughter  of  the  great  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
sister  of  the  Speaker,  was  one  of  the  best-known 

members  of  London  society  for  many  years.  By  a 

coincidence,  Dr.  Blanche,  the  most  famous  of  all 
French  physicians  who  kept  private  lunatic  asylums 
(the  late  M.  de  Maupassant  was  only  the  last  of  a  long 
line  of  distinguished  patients),  and  Dr.  Charcot,  one 
of  the  greatest  living  authorities  upon  the  diseases 
which  supplied  Dr.  Blanche  with  his  forlorn  guests, 

have  both  died   this  week  in  France.  Professor 

Carl  Muller  was  the  chief  of  all  Diisseldorfians  who 
have  recently  dealt  with  sacred  art. 


FLOWER  AND  SEED. 

FOR  three  or  four  days  at  the  end  of  last  week  and 
the  beginning  of  this,  the  second  city  in  India, 
or  great  part  of  it,  was  in  the  hands  of  a  mob,  indeed 
(which  does  not  make  the  matter  better)  of  two  mobs. 
Bombay  is  regarded  with  just  pride  by  the  excellent 
persons  who  consider  the  English  Empire  in  India  not 
as  an  instance  of  the  triumph  of  the  manly  virtues 
over  the  less  manly,  but  as  a  convincing  example  of 


progress  and  of  education  of  lower  races  by  higher. 
It  is  a  really  beautiful  city,  extorting  reluctant  admira- 
tion even  from  French  travellers  who  are  determined 
to  find  nothing  but  what  is  barren  in  British  India. 
It  has  an  enormous  trade.  It  has  a  model  Munici- 
pality. It  has  native  magistrates  who,  by  the  way,  if 
the  malignant  newspaper  correspondent  may  be  trusted, 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  of  any  very  great  use  in  the 
outbreak.  It  has  a  proper  police.  It  has  a  very  large 
colony — in  fact,  the  headquarters — of  those  interesting 
strangers  in  India  who  are  regarded  with  equal  affec- 
tion by  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans,  who  are  represented  in 
the  British  Parliament,  and  whose  representative,  in  the 
intervals  of  organizing  a  rapid  exchange  of  telegrams 
on  the  necessity  of  babooifying  the  Civil  Service,  1 
found  time  to  inform  the  world  that  "Musjid"  is  the 
Hindoo  for  "Mosque."  Yet  the  two  main  divisions  of 
the  native  inhabitants  of  this  almost  capital  have  been 
flying  at  each  other's  throats  for  the  best  part  of  a  week, 
and  have  only  been  kept  from  spoiling  the  continuity 
of  thousands,  instead  of  tens,  of  those  throats  by  the 
exertions  of  the  Europeans.  The  Bombay  Volunteers 
have  been  out  for  twenty  hours  at  a  stretch.  Sailors 
have  been  landed  both  from  men-of-war  and  from 
the  Packet  service.  Troops  have  been  fetched  from 
Poonah  to  Bombay — not,  as  one  authority  puts  it, 
from  Bombay  to  Poonah,  which  would  scarcely  have 
achieved  the  purpose  intended.  And  next  to  that 
little  bit  of  intelligence  about  the  native  magistrates, 
which  we  hope  is  false,  the  most  interesting  items  of 
the  whole  budget  have  been  the  statements  that  the; 
leading  native  inhabitants  have  not  been  of  the. 
slightest  service  in  putting  down  the  riots  ;  and  that- 
the  native  papers  complain  that  the  military  ought  to 
have  been  called  out  before. 

It  would  be  really  interesting  to  know  whether  a. 
single  George  Dandin,  of  that  most  Dandinian  of; 
parties  the  Gladstonian  Radical,  has  hung  his  head; 
over  the  matter,  and  said  "  Vous  l'avez  voulu."  Observe  i 
that,  except  in  that  innocent  complaint  of  the  native! 
papers  that  the  brutal  remedy  of  force  was  not  more 
rapidly  and  more  forcibly  applied,  there  is  not  a  hint 
of  any  fault  on  the  part  of  the  English  authorities. 
The  riots,  which  arose  on  the  old  sectarian  differences, 
were  not  even  indirectly  based  on  any  interference 
with  the  natives,  of  whatever  sect.  No  ill-feeling 
seems  to  have  been  shown  to  Europeans.  The  sup- 
pression must  have  been  made  very  much  more  diffi- 
cult by  the  fact  that  neither  party  to  the  riot  appeared 
to  have  seditious  intentions,  and  that  the  indis- 
criminate and  unhesitating  "  whiff  of  grape-shot " 
which  Frenchmen,  Germans,  or  Russians  would  have 
at  once  administered,  would  have  seemed  naturally 
repugnant,  and  "  not  the  game,"  to  British  instincts 
of  fair  play.  The  considerations  which  this  riot  suggests 
are  of  a  totally  different  kind.  They  may,  indeed,  in- 
clude an  uncomfortable  doubt  whether  in  India  we  are 
not  far  too  much  at  ease  in  Zion,  and  whether,  if  it 
should  so  happen  that  days  not  quite  so  far  off  as 
that  year  of  185 1  when  Mr.  Naoroji  remembers  riots 
in  Bombay  should  come  again,  we  are  sufficiently  on 
our  guard.  But  these  are  indirect  considerations : 
the  direct  ones  are  different,  and  very  profitable  indeed 
for  Radical  study. 

In  the  first  place,  why  this  extraordinary  explosior 
of  a  religious  hatred  which,  indeed,  the  ruler  of  India 
whoever  he  is,  must  always  have  with  him,  but  which 
need  not,  as  a  rule,  pass  the  ordinary  scale  ?  And 
there  is  only  one  answer  to  this  which  can  commend 
itself  to  any  reasonable  man.  All  kinds  of  natives,  but 
especially  the  Hindoo  as  opposed  to  the  Mahommedan. 
and  the  Hindoo  of  the  towns  as  opposed  to  the  Hindoo oj 
the  country,  have  been  for  years  encouraged  by  an  entirf 
party  and  by  a  vast  number  of  individuals  in  England 
to   regard  Englishmen  as  intruders,  themselves  a> 
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injured  innocents,  and  the  day  of  redemption  as  draw- 
ing nigh.  The  ill-omened  Viceroyalty  of  Lord  KlPON — 
when  a  man  who  was  too  fatuous  a  failure  to  be 
employed  in  England  was  sent  out  to  meddle  and 
muddle  in  India — was  only  an  exceptional  triumph 
of  a  home  policy  which  has  been  steadily  working,  and 
which,  though  the  wisdom  and  the  vigour  of  the 
English  tradition  in  India  counterwork  it  to  a  great 
extent,  must  in  the  long  run  end  in  ruin,  if  it  is  not 
wholly  abandoned.  We  are  advocates  of  the  utmost 
fairness,  and  even  generosity,  towards  natives.  We 
would  have  no  native  State  that  is  independent,  or 
quasi-independent,  interfered  with  or  deprived  of  its 
independence,  unless  it  is  absolutely  unavoidable.  We 
would  allow  a  fair  proportion  of  posts  in  the  subordi- 
nate departments  of  the  various  Services  to  natives 
of  merit.  But,  in  the  last  resort,  it  is  theirs  to  be 
ruled,  and  ours  to  rule.  If  we  are  not  to  rule,  we  are 
in  a  false  position,  and  have  no  business  in  India. 
Eepresentative  government,  large  intermixtures  of 
natives  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  Civil  Service,  trial  by 
native  jury,  and  the  rest,  are  all  exposed  to  the  most 
fatal  of  dilemmas.  Not  to  be  dangerous  they  must  be 
doctored  into  an  organized  hypocrisy.  Freely  and 
frankly  carried  out,  they  must  at  the  best  encourage 
hopes  and  ambitions  which  find  their  expression  in 
such  events  as  these  Bombay  riots. 

But  there  is  more  than  this.  If  there  is  one  thing 
which  hurts  the  tender  feelings  of  the  Gladstonian  who 
meddles  with  things  Indian  more  than  another,  it  is  to 
be  reminded  that  what  we  represent  in  India  is  "  the 
"  stick."  From  Travancore  to  Hunza,  with  very  trifling 
exceptions,  we  got  it  by  the  stick,  and  from  Hunza  to 
Travancore  we  must  keep  it  by  the  stick.  And,  as  may 
be  seen  in  this  remarkable  instance,  it  is  for  the  exercise 
of  the  stick  that  the  very  natives  themselves  look  to  us. 
They — that  is  to  say,  the  Hindoo  part  of  them,  and  a 
part  of  that  part  only — may  Congress,  and  Conference, 
and  write  leading  articles,  and  cram  for  Government  post  s, 
and  cultivate  a  taste  for  representative  institutions.  But 
when  it  comes  to  the  pinch,  it  is  they  who  cry  to  us  to 
come  and  protect  them  from  the  adversaries  they  would 
be  so  glad  to  rule,  who  actually  complain  that  we  do  not 
come  soon  enough  to  their  protection.  Nor  are  Cow 
Protection  Societies,  and  things  of  that  kind,  to  be 
overlooked  and  sneered  at.  We  know,  by  unfortunate 
experience,  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  Hindoos  and 
Mahommedans  to  be  at  each  other's  throats  one 
moment  and  at  ours  the  next.  And  it  is  equally  indis- 
putable that  nothing  but  our  presence  prevents  them 
from  being  chronically  in  the  first  state,  and  that  it  is 
impossible  to  strengthen  our  rule  too  much,  in  order 
to  prevent  disaster  to  them  as  well  as  to  ourselves. 

Every  one  who  knows  the  facts,  who  is  capable  of 
drawing  inferences  from  them,  and  who  has  the  cour- 
age and  honesty  to  look  his  own  inferences  in  the  face, 
knows  that  we  are,  and  always  must  be,  nothing  in 
India  but  a  garrison,  an  army  of  occupation.  We  can- 
not teach  the  natives  of  India  to  govern  themselves  ;  for, 
if  they  had  been  capable  of  that,  they  would  long  ago 
have  been  governing  us.  But  we  can  give  them  perfect 
freedom,  in  every  sense  in  which  freedom  is  not  a  mere 
term  of  cant  and  gabble  ;  we  can  see  fair  play  between 
them  ;  we  can  offer  careers  of  reasonable  brilliancy  to 
their  most  promising  representatives ;  and  we  can  be 
"  good  lord  to  good  man  " — not  the  least  reasonable 
and  not  the  least  noble,  on  both  sides,  of  possible  rela- 
tions between  human  beings.  All  else  is  bosh  and 
mare's-nest — the  latter  sure  too  soon  to  undergo  a 
change  into  a  nightmare's-nest  of  the  '57  type.  If  we 
are  too  conscientious,  or  too  weak,  or  too  idiotic  to 
continue  to  do  what  we  have  done  hitherto,  and  keep 
weak  and  jarring  civilizations  in  working  order  by  the 
force  of  will  and  wit,  let  us,  for  Heaven's  sake,  abdicate 
at  once,  shut  ourselves  up  in  what  Mr.  Gladstone 


once  called  "  this  small  little  island,"  and  perish  by  the- 
fate  which  we  shall  then  deserve.  But  as  long  as  we 
stay  in  India,  let  us  stay  as  a  governing  race,  playing- 
no  fool's  tricks  of  political  experiment,  encouraging  no 
dreams  of  an  impossible  equality  between  Englishman 
and  Hindoo,  but  keeping  the  strong  hand  on  evildoers 
and  restless  children  Like  those  of  Bombay  within,  and 
showing  a  front  of  steel  to  intruders  from  without. 


MACAULAY  AND  THE  MODERNS. 

IT  is  never  easy  to  state  anything  definite  about 
studies  at  Oxford,  because  fashions  alter  so 
quickly,  and  so  many  new  ideas  come  in  with  young, 
tutors.  Even  to  those  doctors  who  may  err  and  have 
erred,  we  might  urge  the  request  of  Cromwell  to 
some  opponents — -"Brethren,  believe  that  it  is  possible 
"  ye  may  be  mistaken."  We,  too,  may  be  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  MaCaulay  is  under  a  cloud  of  dis- 
approval in  the  Oxford  School  of  Modern  History, 
But  we  understand  that  Macaulay  has  not  escaped; 
the  usual  fate  of  a  famous  writer  in  the  second  genera- 
tion. If  this  be  so,  his  contemners  have  certainly 
something  to  say  for  their  opinion.  But  it  is  no  less. 
certain  that  they  may,  and  probably  do,  carry  their 
opinion  to  an  extreme.  Mr.  Morley,  in  a  well-known, 
essay,  has  put  part  of  what  may  be  urged  against 
Macaulay  with  quite  sufficient  force.  Macaulay 
encouraged  "  oracular  arrogance  "  and  "  thrasonical 
"  complacency,"  and  trained  a  taste  "  for  all  the 
"  paraphernalia  of  the  pseudo-picturesque."  Macaulay 
is  of  the  brief  and  fated  bloom  of  the  middle* 
classes  ;  he  abounds  in  the  commonplace,  he  is  "  in 
"  exact  accord  with  the  common  average  sentiment 
"  of  his  day  "  ;  he  is  "  edgy  "  and  "  inelastic  "  ;  he  is 
"  the  hero  of  a  past  which  is  already  remote."  Of 
course  Mr.  Morley  qualifies  these  censures,  but  he 
scarcely  touches  on  other  faults — on  Macaulay's  lack 
of  fairness,  his  partisan  or  personal  prejudice  in  his 
dealings  with  Dundee,  Marlborough,  Penn,  William 
of  Orange,  the  affair  of  Glencoe,  the  Highlanders,  and 
many  other  things  and  people.  On  all  this  much  has 
been  written  and  may  be  written  to  the  disparagement 
of  Macaulay. 

In  spite  of  all  these  faults — nay,  in  consequence  of 
some  of  these  faults — it  is  not  safe,  or  wise,  or  even. 
"  cultured,"  to  neglect  Macaulay  in  the  study  of 
modern  history,  especially  at  Oxford.    The  History 
School  there  has  produced  some  worthy  students,  if  it 
has  produced  no  great  writers.    But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  school  exists  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
education,  and  accidentally  as  an  easy  route — perhaps 
the  easiest — to  the  cheaper  University  honours.  We 
need  not  linger  over  the  question  of  education.  To- 
our  mind  there  is  infinitely  more  of  educational  value, 
political  and  literary,  in  Thucydides,  Polybius,  Plato, 
and  the  Politics  of  Aristotle  than  in  modern  history, 
especially  in  the  mediaeval  period.    This  may  easily 
be  argued  ;  but,  granting  that  modern  history  is  to 
have  the  kind  of  school  and  the  kind  of  students  which 
it  possesses  at  Oxford,  then  the  reading  of  Macaulay 
seems  essential.    In  the  first  place,  a  crowd  of  young 
men  with  an  Aryan  aversion  to  books  find  Macaulay's 
narrative  actually  readable  and  enjoyable.    They  are- 
not  what  we  suppose  if  they  find  some  of  his  modern 
supplanters  enjoyable  or  readable.    Now,  merely  to 
learn^  to   read   with   pleasure   is   a   great   part  di 
education.     Dryness   and    dulness   are   not  merits 
in  themselves,  and  are  not  encouraging.    To  skip 
Macaulay  is  worse  than  to  read  Koman  history  ex- 
purgated of  its  legends,  which  are,  or  should  be,  part 
of  the  universal  stock  of  knowledge,  however  scanty 
their  grains  of  actual  truth  may  be.   Again,  Macaulay 
has  so  largely  made  the  current  conception  of  Englisli 
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history  that  to  neglect  him  is  to  be  ignorant  of  what 
the  majority  knows  or  thinks  it  knows.  He  has  errors 
of  judgment  and  errors  in  facts,  but  there  is  edu- 
cational and  literary  value  in  the  mere  examination 
of  the  manner  in  which  these  arose  and  in  the  correc- 
tion of  them.  His  picturesqueness  is  by  no  means 
always  "  pseudo-picturesque,"  and  why  should  we 
avoid  pictures  when  they  are  brilliant,  living,  and 
often  truthful  ?  Once  more,  if  his  own  world  agreed 
with  Macaulay's  ideas,  and  our  world  does  not  agree 
with  them,  that  fact  only  makes  his  work  more 
historically  valuable.  In  Macaulay,  better  than 
anywhere  else,  the  great  Whig  illusion,  the  great 
middle-class  fallacy,  may  be  examined  and  analysed. 
"  He  is  the  hero  of  a  past  which  is  already  remote," 
and  that  is  one  of  the  best  reasons  why  an  historical 
student  should  study  Macaulay.  He  reviewed  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  the  gulf  that  has  broken  between 
these  days  and  those  is  as  wide  as  the  gulf  between 
the  reign  of  Henry  V.  and  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
or  wider.  Thus,  not  to  speak  of  Macaulay's 
wide  knowledge  and  research,  his  book  of  history  has 
become  history  itself,  and  cannot  be  supplanted  by 
more  modern  manuals.  He  is  now  an  original  autho- 
rity for  the  notions  and  tastes  of  the  early  Victorian 
period.  Thus  considered,  even  the  opponents  of 
Macaulay  may  regard  him  as,  of  all  historians,  the 
historian  who  is  at  present  most  worthy  of  notice  and 
of  comment,  "  not  Gardiner  nor  another."  To  despise 
him,  to  throw  him  aside,  is  to  declare  oneself  an  in- 
competent pedant.  For  no  historian  can  afford  thus 
to  treat  "  the  most  universally  popular  of  the  serious 
"  authors  of  a  generation,"  however  respectable  may 
be  the  unpopularity  of  his  successors. 


THE  DEBATE  ON  THE  KEPOBT. 

IT  is  really  becoming  a  little  difficult  to  see  what  the 
Government  have  gained  by  the  "  gag."  Not 
time — or  not,  at  least,  any  appreciable  amount  of  time 
— that  seems  already  pretty  certain.  For,  unless  Mr. 
Gladstone  gags  the  House  on  the  Keport  stage,  as  he 
gagged  the  Committee  on  the  preceding  stage,  which 
he  is  supposed  to  be  reluctant  to  do — though  perhaps 
the  longanimity  which  his  flatterers  are  now  effu- 
sively celebrating  is  not  unconnected  with  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  Speaker,  instead  of  Mr.  Mellor,  in  the  Chair 
— the  Bill  cannot  possibly  arrive  at  the  third  reading 
much  sooner  than  it  would  have  reached  that  point  if 
he  had  allowed  it  to  be  properly  debated  in  Committee. 
He  should  have  had  the  courage  of  his  criminality,  and 
have  made  up  his  mind  that,  if  the  House  of  Commons 
was  to  be  muzzled,  to  enable  him  to  bring  it  more 
conveniently  under  the  Irish  yoke,  he  would  at  least 
have  something  substantial  to  snow  in  the  way  of  party 
gains.  He  cannot  suppose  that  the  outrage  which  he 
has  committed  on  Parliamentary  institutions  will  be 
forgotten  or  forgiven  because  of  this  clumsy  attempt 
— if,  indeed,  it  is  so  intended — to  atone  for  it ;  and 
why,  therefore,  he  should  deliberately  elect  to  be 
hanged  for  a  lamb  instead  of  a  sheep  is  beyond  our 
comprehension. 

That,  however,  is  his  own  affair.  Our  business  as 
'Unionists  begins  and  ends  with  noting  that  the  course 
which  he  has  taken  is  subjecting  the  Bill  and  the 
Government  to  quite  as  damaging  usage  as  they  could 
possibly  have  met  with  through  a  proper  prolongation 
of  the  preceding  stage  of  Committee.  The  exposure, 
indeed,  which  they  have  undergone  during  the  past 
week  recalls  some  of  their  worst  experiences  on  the 
second  reading  and  in  Committee.  It  began  with  the 
new  clause  moved  by  Mr.  Carson  with  the  object  of 
removing  the  Land  Commissioners  from  the  control  of 
the  Irish  Government,  and  vesting  their  appointments 


in  the  Crown.  There  coidd,  of  course,  be  no  earthly 
reason  for  resisting  this  proposal  except  the  unavow- 
able  one  that  the  power  of  packing  these  Courts  with 
their  own  nominees  is  absolutely  necessary  to  Mr. 
Healy  and  his  friends,  and  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
therefore  bound  to  reserve  the  patronage  in  question 
for  their  possession.  It  was  a  case  of  "  I  maun  hae  it ! 
"  I  maun  hae  it  for  Carr  !  "  Only,  as  the  times  do 
not  allow  Mr.  Gladstone  to  imitate  the  naif  brevity 
of  James  I.,  he  naturally  took  up  a  column  of  news- 
paper report  in  explaining  why  he  could  not  accept 
Mr.  Carson's  clause.  And  this  let  in  Mr.  Balfour  to 
show — in  a  speech  of  about  the  same  length,  but  of 
which  every  word  was  effective  in  laying  bare,  as 
every  word  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  was  designed  to  con- 
ceal, the  truth — what  consequences  for  the  Irish  land- 
lords were  involved  in  the  iniquitous  decision. 

An  interesting  little  discussion  then  followed  on  a 
new  clause  moved  by  Mr.  Arnold  Forster  with  the 
object  of  transferring  to  the  custody  of  the  Home 
Secretary  before  the  "  appointed  day "  all  papers, 
letters,  and  other  documents  "  relating  to  the  ad- 
"  ministration  of  justice  and  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
"  which  shall  at  that  date  be  in  the  custody  of  any 
"  department  or  official  in  Ireland."  The  necessity  for 
this  step  was  so  obvious  that  the  Government  could 
only  resist  the  proposal  on  the  plea  that  its  object 
could  and  would  be  attained  without  adopting  it ;  and 
the  debate  was  otherwise  only  noteworthy  for  the  re- 
velation of  Mr.  Sexton's  innocent  inability  to  see  "  why 
"  documents  relating  to  a  state  of  things  which  had 
"  passed  away  should  continue  to  exist."  The  in- 
ability was  shared  with  him,  it  will  be  remembered,  by 
the  officials  of  the  Land  League.  Of  course  Mr. 
Arnold  Forster's  new  clause  was  rejected  and  with- 
out a  division  ;  but  on  Major  Darwin's,  which  came  on 
shortly  afterwards,  the  Government  were  compelled  to 
fight,  and  only  managed  to  procure  its  rejection  by  a 
majority  of  29.  Major  Darwin  as  a  soldier  was  not  un- 
naturally concerned  for  the  position  of  his  brother  officers 
in  a  Home -Ruled  Ireland  if  called  upon  by  the  civil 
authorities — that  is  to  say,  by  the  local  Healys — 
of  any  given  district  to  assist  in  "  restoring  order  " — 
that  is  to  say,  to  dragoon  recalcitrant  loyalists ;  and 
the  Major  wished  Parliament  to  empower  such  an 
officer  to  justify  his  refusal  of  assistance  by  an  appeal 
to  a  military  order  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War.  The  discussion  elicited  an  edifying  display 
of  lawyerly  lore,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Solicitor- 
General  pointed  out  that  any  soldier  so  situated  must 
necessarily  take  the  risk  of  being  shot  if  he  disobeyed 
his  military  superiors,  and  hanged  if  he  was  un- 
fortunate enough  to  take  life  while  engaged  in 
assisting  the  civil  power ;  a  pronouncement  which 
only  confirms  a  common  impression  that  law  may 
be  technically  sound  without  being  practically  satisfac- 
tory. Among  other  reasons  for  opposing  the  new 
clause,  Mr.  Asquith  insisted  that  the  position  of  a 
soldier  in  Ireland  and  in  England  under  such  circum- 
stances would  be  identical,  inasmuch  as  each  would 
be  called  upon,  in  the  event  of  lives  being  lost,  to 
justify  his  action  before  the  civil  tribunals  of  the 
country.  In  the  same  way  it  may  be  said  that  the 
position  of  a  prisoner  about  to  be  tried  on  a  capital 
charge  in  an  English  assize  court  is  identical  with 
that  of  a  man  underlying  a  similar  accusation  in 
the  court  of  an  Oriental  Cadi,  each  of  the  two  courts 
being  a  "  civil  tribunal "  of  the  country  to  which 
it  belongs.  We  take  it,  however,  that  Major  Darwin 
does  not  feel  quite  easy  about  the  fate  of  an  English 
soldier  brought  to  trial  before  a  Nationalist  jury  nt 
the  instance  of  a  Nationalist  Executive,  and  with 
no  other  defence  than  an  appeal  to  orders  received 
from  an  Imperial  authority;  and  we  cannot  say 
that  Mr.  Asquiths  lucid  exposition  of  the  law  was 
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sntirely  calculated  to  remove  these  misgivings.  The 
jovernment,  however,  were  too  obviously  pledged  to 
end  the  forces  of  the  Crown  to  the  gentlemen  named 
>y  the  Special  Commission  as  having  conceived  the 
lesign  of  "  bringing  about  the  absolute  independence 
'  of  Ireland  as  a  separate  nation."  And  hence  they 
vere  regretfully  compelled  to  vote  against  the  clause. 

Tuesday's  debate  disposed  of  the  remainder  of  the 
lew  clauses,  and  in  its  course  elicited  from  the  Speaker 
,n  intimation  of  his  wish  that  discussion  on  the  Report 
tage  should  be  confined  to  those  parts  of  the  Bill 
rhich  have  not  been  discussed  in  Committee.  Unques- 
ionably  this  would  be  the  preferable  mode  of  proce- 
dure, and  after  this  recommendation  from  the  Chair, 
nd  enforced  as  it  was  by  an  appeal  from  the  Leader  of 
he  Opposition  to  his  followers,  endeavours  will  no 
loubt  be  made  to  conduct  the  debate  on  these  lines. 
Jut  "  those  parts  of  the  Bill  "  which  were  referred  to  by 
he  Speaker  are  in  so  overwhelming  a  majority  over 
ts  debated  provisions  that  it  is  to  the  last  degree  im- 
probable that  more  than  a  comparatively  small  propor- 
ion  of  them  will  be  reached  before  the  Eeport  stage  is 
irought  forcibly  to  a  close.  And  in  such  a  state 
f  circumstances,  brought  about  by  Mr.  Gladstone's 
dgh-handed  proceedings  of  last  month,  itmay  be  difficult 

0  persuade  members  who  have  put  down  amendments 
eopening  questions  which  have  already  been  discussed 
d  forego  them  in  the  supposed  interest  of  new  matter 
rhich  may  never  come  up  for  discussion  after  all. 

The  Gladstonians,  at  any  rate,  do  not  seem  particu- 
irly  disposed  to  follow  the  Speaker's  advice,  for  the 
emi-mutinous  section  of  them  entered  with  much  zest 
ato  the  discussion  of  the  amendment,  moved  by  Mr. 
)alziel,  to  omit  the  words  establishing  a  Legislative 
louncil  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Saunders  and  Mr.  Wallace 
ame  up  to  the  scratch,  and  voted  for  the  amendment ; 
ut  where  was  County  Guy  of  Northampton  ?  He 
hould  surely  have  remained  in  England  to  give  an- 
ther vote  in  favour  of  that  Second  Chamber  to  which 
.e  is  opposed  "  in  principle,"  but  which  he  can  ap- 
rove  of  in  a  Home  Rule  Bill,  probably  because  he 
hinks  of  "  principle "  in  that  connexion  as  Lady 
'eazle  thought  of  morality  in  her  conversation  with 
oseph  Surface — namely,  that  they  had  better  leave 
t  out  of  the  question.  Mr.  Gladstone,  of  course, 
efended  his  Second  Chamber  with  the  usual  vague 
ommon place,  and  the  voting  on  the  amendment  was 
s  irregular  as  ever.  In  fact,  the  question  is  one  on 
drich  almost  any  vote  may  be  justified  by  anybody. 
Ve  see  how  Mr.  Labouchere  justifies  his,  and  the 
ustification  of  the  opposite  vote  by  Mr.  Dalziel,  Mr. 
Saunders,  and  the  rest  of  them,  is  obvious  enough. 
)n  the  other  hand,  it  is  clearly  open  to  every  Unionist 
ither  to  support  the  clause  as  it  stands,  in  order  to 

1  affirm  the  principle  "  of  a  Second  Chamber,  and  in  the 
onviction  that  a  mischievous  Bill  cannot  now  be  made 
uuch  more  or  less  mischievous,  whatever  be  added  to 
t  or  omitted  from  it ;  or  to  support  the  amendment  on 
he  ground  that  the  particular  form  of  Second  Chamber 
>roposed  in  the  clause  is  merely  a  fraudulent  pretence 
it  observance  of  the  Second  Chamber  principle. 
Jnionists  like  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
dopted  the  former  of  these  courses.  Sir  Edward 
Clarke  and  others,  quite  as  legitimately,  elected  to 
ollow  the  latter. 


COACHING  ACCIDENTS. 

rHE  recurrence  of  coaching  disasters  this  holiday 
season  brings  to  light  once  more  the  perils  that 
)eset  the  trustful  tourist  who  commits  himself  to  a 
rip  on  the  road  without  a  thought  of  the  stability  of 
he  vehicle,  the  soundness  of  its  harness,  or  the 
capacity  of  the  driver.    Most  people  never  think  of 


these  things.  They  are  conscious  of  being  incom- 
petent critics  of  the  mysteries  of  buckles  and  straps 
or  of  brakes  and  wheels.  Or,  if  they  do  think  of  these 
things,  and  give  expression  to  their  fears  in  public, 
they  are  derided  by  their  robuster  fellow-travellers  as 
timorous  or  nervous,  like  the  gentleman  in  this  week's 
Punch,  who  is  voted  a  nuisance.  Yet  even  this  person, 
to  judge  by  the  pictorial  circumstances — the  wild- 
eyed  coachman  and  the  galloping  team — was  not 
without  justice  in  his  apprehensions.  There  are,  of 
course,  coaches  and  coaches.  Some  of  the  vehicles  put 
on  the  road  for  the  season  are  no  doubt  in  responsible 
and  practised  hands,  and  are  in  all  respects  excellent 
in  appointment.  Possibly  all  those  that  are  running 
in  connexion  with  railways  are  of  this  category.  But 
not  the  most  sanguine  or  thoughtless  of  tourists  can 
believe  that  this  happy  state  of  things  is  comprehen- 
sive of  all  kinds  of  "  coaches."  There  are,  for  example, 
several  descriptions  of  excursion  coaches  which  are  not, 
as  experience  teaches  us,  all  that  they  should  be.  The 
sad  accident  that  occurred  last  week  near  Lynton  was 
extremely  alarming,  and  is  by  no  means  the  first  of 
the  kind  that  has  happened  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  descent  from  Lynton  into  Lynmouth  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  roads  to  drive  four-in-hand,  in  a 
district  that  abounds  in  awkward  and  difficult  ways. 
Twelve  months'  constant  and  successful  driving  in  such 
a  country  might  qualify  a  driver  for  membership  of  a 
first-rate  coaching  club.  It  is  obvious  that  the  driver 
of  a  coach,  in  a  district  so  hilly  and  so  notorious  for  acci- 
dents, cannot  be  too  gifted  in  experience  and  caution. 
The  immediate  disaster  appears  to  have  been  caused 
by  the  mischievous  folly  of  some  boys  on  the  road- 
side, who  scared  the  horses  by  waving  flags  somewhere 
near  the  summit  of  Directions  Hill,  about  a  mile  from 
Lynmouth.  The  horses  bolted  down  the  hill  towards 
Lynmouth,  and  at  one  of  the  dangerously  sharp  turns 
of  the  steep  road  overturned  the  coach,  leaping  clear 
of  the  hedge  in  their  fright  to  the  valley  below. 
Eight  of  the  seventeen  passengers,  with  the  driver 
and  the  guard,  suffered  more  or  less  serious  in- 
juries. Such  an  accident,  it  is  true,  might  happen 
to  the  best-appointed  coach.  A  good  driver  may  lose 
control  of  his  team  when  horses  bolt  in  certain 
circumstances.  But  the  affair  illustrates  the  peculiar 
difficulties  of  the  Lynton  roads,  and  shows  how  un- 
ceasingly watchful  and  steady  drivers  on  those  roads 
should  be. 

The  accident  to  a  driving  party,  with  whom  was  the 
Mayor  of  Derby,  in  the  Peak  district,  near  Edale, 
is  apparently  of  a  totally  different  description.  There 
was  no  bolting  of  horses  in  this  case.  The  report 
of  the  accident  suggests  that  one  of  the  horses  caused 
the  mischief.  "  The  horse  broke  the  traces,  and  the 
"  vehicle  was  overturned,"  is  what  we  read ;  and 
those  in  the  conveyance  were  thrown  out  against 
a  stone  wall,  and  more  or  less  severely  hurt.  We 
cannot  help  thinking  the  horse  must  have  been  a 
remarkable  horse,  almost  as  remarkable  as  the  horse 
that  figured  in  a  compensation  case,  and  appeared, 
as  the  judge  remarked,  most  disobligingly  to  have 
planted  himself  suddenly  at  a  right  angle  with  his 
proper  course,  and  there  deliberately  awaited  the  onset 
of  a  van  until  it  was  securely  transfixed  by  the  pole  of 
that  van.  That  a  horse  should  break  one  of  the  traces 
is  somewhat  curious,  and,  if  he  broke  two.  it  ought 
only  to  have  been  in  performance  of  his  honest  duty, 
all  in  the  way  of  good  collar-work.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  if  the  condition  of  those  broken  traces 
was  investigated  after  the  accident.  The  examination 
might  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  they  should 
have  been  overhauled  before.  We  are  confirmed  in  the 
belief  that  the  protection  of  the  public  demands  a  tho- 
rough preliminary  test  or  inspection  before  an  excur- 
sion sets  forth.  Every  part  of  the  equipment  ofcoavh  and 
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horses,  and  of  other  popular  vehicles,  such  as  breaks, 
and  "  cherry  banks,"  as  they  call  them  in  the  West, 
should  be  subjected  to  the  closest  examination  by  some 
competent  authority. 


THE  NEW  UNITED  IRISHMEN. 

MR.  GLADSTONE  has  been  much  encouraged,  as 
appears  from  a  letter  which  he  has  recently 
written,  by  the  reception  of  an  Address  from  3,535  Irish 
Presbyterians  who  are  in  favour  of  what  he  tautolo- 
gically  calls  "Home  Rule  for  Irish  purj>oses  in  Ireland." 
The  phrase  suggests  a  contrast  with  his  refusal  under 
the  omnes  omnia  clause  of  Home  Rule  for  British 
purposes  in  Great  Britain.  The  3,535  represent  in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  view  a  much  larger  amount  of  opinion 
favourable  to  his  projects  than  the  figures  taken  by 
themselves  would  indicate.  There  are  impediments, 
he  suggests,  which  prevent  many  people  who  might 
be  of  the  same  mind  as  the  3,535  from  declaring  them- 
selves. It  would  be  interesting  to  know  from  what 
part  of  Ireland  these  3,535  have  been  collected.  Are 
they  Irish  Presbyterians  distributed  over  the  Southern 
and  Western  districts  of  Ireland — Irishmen  residing 
among  a  Catholic  population  who  have  good  reasons 
for  desiring  to  disarm  the  hostility  of  their  neighbours 
among  whom  they  live  as  scattered  foreign  settlers  in 
a  hostile  country  ?  No  doubt  there  are  Northern 
men  among  them.  There  is  always  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  people  who  delight  to  be  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  prevalent  sentiment,  whose  pride  it 
is  not  to  say  "  ditto  to  Mr.  Burke."  A  merely 
contradictious  spirit,  a  temper  of  cussedness,  will  pro- 
bably account  for  not  a  few  of  the  3,535.  There 
are  men  whose  delight  it  is  to  be  in  a  minority,  who 
think  they  derive  distinction  from  protest.  The  ser- 
vile disposition  to  take  the  side  of  the  majority  is  often 
combated  by  a  factious  disposition  to  join  the  minority, 
among  whom  the  passion  for  notoriety,  the  quest 
of  individual  self-importance,  is  more  easily  gratified 
than  by  concurrence  in  the  predominant  sentiment. 
There  are  probably  also  not  a  few  honest  fools  among  the 
3,535  men,  who  are  imposed  upon  by  the  democratic 
claptrap  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  master,  who 
.  are  moved  by  his  talk  about  the  union  of  hearts,  and 
are  disposed,  in  a  certain  drunkenness  of  political 
sentiment,  to  swear  an  eternal  friendship  with  their 
old  antagonists,  and  to  shake  hands  all  round.  This 
phase  of  intoxication  is  as  recognizable  among  groups 
and  bodies  of  men  as  among  individuals.  With  the 
former  as  with  the  latter,  the  mutually  embracing 
stage  is  ordinarily  succeeded  by  the  quarrelsome. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  told  that  the  declaration  in 
favour  of  Home  Rule  of  the  3,535  Presbyterians  is 
purely  spontaneous.  If  it  is  spontaneous,  it  is  also 
miraculous.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  persons,  moved  each  by  individual  impulse  at  the 
same  moment  of  time  to  address  him,  and  to  put  their 
signatures  to  an  address  which  we  must  assume 
spontaneously  concocted  itself,  makes  a  large  demand 
upon  political  faith.  Mr.  Gladstone  would  scarcely 
propound  this  idea  to  Mr.  Schnadiiorst,  or  to  Mr. 
Makjoribanks,  without  the  proverbial  wink  of  the 
haruspice.  We  suspect  that  Mr.  HEALYandMr.  O'Brien, 
and  even  Archbishop  Walsh,  may  know  more  of  the 
3,535  than  the  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Presbyter  in  this  instance  is  perhaps  only  priest 
writ  HinaH.  The  combination  would  not  be  new.  It 
existed,  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  not  very  happily  perhaps, 
reminds  Ins  spontaneous  friends,  a  hundred  years  since. 
"  I  looked  forward  with  confidence,"  he  writes,"  to  a  very 
'•'  large  and  early  ret  urn  of  Presbyt  erians  in  particular  to 
"  the  sentiments  in  favour  of  union  with  their  fellow- 
"  countrymen  which  governed  them  as  a  body  one  cen- 


"  tury  ago."  Mr.  Gladstone  refers  to  the  union  of  tl 
Presbyterian  Republicans,  who  formed  the  bulk  of  tl 
United  Irishmen,  with  the  Defenders  who  organize 
the  systematic  outrages  of  the  Roman  Cathol 
peasantry  of  that  time.  The  alliance  which  he  d« 
sires  to  see  renewed  was  entered  into  with  the  intei. 
tion  of  breaking  the  connexion  with  England,  aij 
expropriating  and  expatriating  the  Irish  landlords.  j 
has  its  modern  counterpart  in  an  understanding  whin 
combines  for  their  immediate  purposes  the  IrisJ 
American  Fenians,  whose  religion  is  that  of  WoLil 
Tone,  with  the  clerical  propagandists  of  the  Plan  1 
Campaign.  The  beginning  was  then  made  of  thoi 
overtures  to  revolutionary  France  of  which  the  pul 
pose  was  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  Republij 
The  alliance  which  Mr.  Gladstone  desires  to  sj 
revived  had  its  commencement  some  ten  years  aft] 
the  establishment  of  Home  Rule  in  the  shape  1 
the  Grattan  Parliament,  and  inevitably  grew  in] 
projects  of  complete  separation.  When  Mr.  Gla] 
stone  says  that  the  political  union  of  Presbyterial 
and  Roman  Catholics  "  will  in  all  likelihood  be  dj 
"  layed  until  the  Parliamentary  controversy  has  bed 
"  closed,"  he  probably  does  not  intend  to  poii 
to  such  a  sequel  to  his  Home  Rule  as  that  which  fc] 
lowed  Grattan's  ;  nor  to  such  a  subsequent  outburst! 
religious  hatreds  and  civil  war  as  ensued  when  tj 
superficial  reconciliation,  as  was  inevitable,  broke  dowj 
His  sentimental  rhetoric  is  without  conscious  relation!! 
history.  But,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  points  to  a  col 
elusion  which  he  himself  misses. 


BETTERMENT. 

nHHE  correspondence  in  the  Times  on  the  subject? 
JL  Betterment  has  served  mainly  to  reassert  and  rj 
in  the  clearest  light  one  old  and  rather  obvious  tru 
This  is,  that  the  pet  scheme  of  the  County  Couc 
contains  much  eminently  debatable  matter,  and  oug 
not  even  to  begin  to  be  put  into  execution  withe 
careful  consideration  and  discussion.    It  is  to  be  not 
that  the  advocates  of  the  Council,  and  in  particu 
Mr.  H.  L.  Cripps,  have  a  way  of  going  off  from  the  r<I 
point  at  issue,  and  taking  refuge  behind  a  harml« 
general  proposition.    When  they  are  told  that  grel 
individual  injustice  may  be  done,  and  that  it  will  ■ 
extremely  difficult,  and  even  very  doubtfully  possibl 
to  hold  the  balance  even,  they  reply  that  all  who  cf 
rive  special  benefit  from  any  particular  improvemel 
ought  to  pay  in  proportion,  which  in  a  general 
is  acceptable  doctrine,  but  the  difficulty  is  in  tl 
application.     As  a  matter  of  course,  too,  they  co> 
plain  that  their  critics  have  no  alternative  to  sxv 
gest.    This  is  a  very  favourite  part  of  the  stock-> 
trade  of  the  reformer  of  every  kind.    He  takes  it  ir 
granted  that  a  sweeping  change  is  needed,  and  that  e 
is  entitled  to  call  upon  all  opponents  either  to  accot 
his  scheme  or  to  produce  an  alternative.    The  ansvff 
is  easily  made  in  this  as  in  many  other  cases.  Tfe 
present  system  of  assessing  rates  may  not  be  theorei- 
cally  perfect;  but  it  has  been  long  established,  is  v>U 
understood  by  all  concerned,  and  has  been  adjusid 
to  conflicting  interests  by  understandings  and  cor 
promises  which  attain  practically  to  a  very  fair  deg* 
of  equity. 

Mr.  CRIPPS  and  others  on  his  side  avoid,  as  mightie 
expected,  coming  to  close  quarters  with  the  objeeti\lB 
advanced  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  in  t  he  letter  in  whh 
he  sums  up  the  objections  to  the  "  Betterment  elate. 
The  Duke,  combining  and  arranging  the  criticisms?! 
other  opponents  of  the  scheme,  points  out  that  wit 
they  complain  of  is  that  it  must  work  individual  *• 
justice,  from  the  mere  difficulty  there  always  must  * 
in  selecting  the  persons  who  are  to  be  benefited  byfj 
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articular  improvement,  and  in  estimating  the  extent  of 
e  benefit.  If  the  clause  in  the  London  Improvement 
ill  is  finally  accepted  by  the  Lords,  the  selection  and  cal- 
lation  will  have  to  be  made  by  an  arbitrator.  Unless 
3  are  to  suppose  that  every  official  to  whom  the  duty 
assigned  is  endowed  with  a  more  than  human  degree 
insight  and  foresight,  it  must  be  taken  for  granted 
tat  he  will  make  mistakes  by  which  somebody  will 
ffer.  In  that  case  nothing  has  been  gained  for 
stice.  To  many  of  us  it  certainly  appears  almost  im- 
issible  to  assert  that  every  "  improvement "  will  do 
»od  to  such  and  such  persons  in  so  eminent  a  degree 
at  they  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  exceptional 
ms  towards  its  cost.  In  some  cases,  of  which 
r.  Cripps  and  others  of  his  way  of  thinking  make 
eat  use,  it  no  doubt  is  possible  to  feel  sure  that  a 
rticular  area  will  derive  advantages  which  it  is  com- 
ratively  easy  to  estimate  from  public  works.  But  in 
my  cases  the  benefit  is  very  doubtful  till  it  is  proved 
experience,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  measure 
e  area  over  which  it  extends.  Yet  the  County 
uncil  proposes  to  take  upon  itself  to  prophesy  the 
nefit,  and  to  impose  taxes  on  the  strength  of  its 
ophecy.  And  this  work  is  to  be  done  by  an  arbitrator 
lo  will  be  appointed  by  a  Government  office.  Mr. 
IPPS  is  terribly  shocked  because  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
[Is  the  Local  Government  Board  a  political  office — 
t  that  only  shows  the  extreme  innocence  and  candour 
Mr.  Cripps. 

An  article  on  Betterment,  contributed  to  the  July 
l»  Quarterly  by  Mr.  John  B.  Adams,  may  be  re- 
nmended  to  those  who  think  that  the  opponents  of 
i  innovation  exaggerate  their  fears.  Mr.  Adams 
)ws  that  in  America  it  practically  results  in  throw- 
*  an  undue  share  of  the  burden  of  effecting  general 
provements  on  particular  classes.  We  do  not  sup- 
se  that  this  would  give  pause  to  Mr.  Cripps  and  the 
ndon  County  Council,  it  being  their  object  to  effect 
mense  improvements  without  having  recourse  to 
:h  a  general  increase  of  the  rates  as  would  make  them 
popular,  and  they  believe  they  can  effect  this  if  they 
s  allowed  to  fleece  the  ground  landlords.    But  people 

0  are  less  interested  than  the  County  Council,  and, 
;refore,  more  likely  to  see  clearly,  may  remember  that 
[  plunder  is  in  the  end  generally  a  barren  resource, 
r  that,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  it  is  not  to  be 
jpted  without  due  consideration,  and  the  Lords 
re  justified  in  refusing  to  let  it  be  introduced  by  a 
use  in  a  London  Improvement  Bill.  We  do  not 
ay  that  the  vote  in  the  Commons  last  week  has  to 
ne  extent  deprived  the  manoeuvre  of  its  hole-and- 
•ner  character,  but  it  has  also  removed  the  Council's 

1  excuse  for  not  introducing  its  considerable  innova- 
n  in  the  old  system  of  assessing  rates  openly. 


THE  BEHRING  SEA  AWARD. 

T  is  said  that  the  Hall  of  the  Audiencia  of  the 
archiepiscopal  city  of  Granada  was  adorned  by  a 
rk  of  art  put  up  very  disinterestedly  as  a  warning 
litigants.  This  picture  represented  a  litigant  in 
J  state  in  which  the  Devil  appeared  to  a  certain 
lit — or  very  nearly.  He  wore  a  roll  of  law  papers  in 
i  hand,  and  nothing  else  ;  while  a  label  bore  an  inscrip- 
n  saving,  "  I  have  won  and  am  in  this  state  ;  beware 
)f  the  law,"  or  words  to  that  effect.  We  are  afraid 
it  the  Canadians  will  see  in  the  Spanish  suitor  a  not 
iccurate  representation  of  the  condition  in  which  they 
ve  been  left  by  the  award  of  the  Behring  Sea  arbitra- 
rs.  They  have  won  their  case.  The  law  is  declared  to  be 
tolly  in  their  favour.  The  claims  of  their  opponents 
J  dismissed  and  declared  to  be  unfounded,  while 
eir  own  rights  are  judged  to  be  beyond  dispute. 
)thing  can  be  more  satisfactory ;  but,  unhappily, 


those  rights  are  to  be  exercised  under  restrictions 
which  may  be  found  to  deprive  them  of  almost  all 
their  value. 

The  satisfaction  with  which  the  award  has  been  re- 
ceived in  this  country  must,  we  suspect,  be  partly — or 
even  very  largely — accounted  for  by  the  natural  sur- 
prise of  Englishmen  at  hearing  that  any  arbitration  has 
been  decided  in  their  favour.  On  the  point  of  law  the 
decision  has  been  wholly  favourable.  All  the  edifice  of 
deduction,  supposition,  and  assertion  which  Mr.  Blaine 
built  up  with  so  much  audacity,  and  cemented  with  so 
much  rudeness,  has  been  firmly,  though  with  absolute 
politeness,  improved  off  the  face  of  diplomacy.  It  has 
been  decided  that  Russia  never  did  exercise  recognized 
territorial  rights  in  Behring  Sea,  that  Behring  Sea  is  a 
part  of  the  Pacific  as  much  as  the  Sargasso  Sea  is  of 
the  Atlantic,  that  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  United 
States  do  not  follow  the  seal  in  all  its  wanderings  in  the 
ocean.  In  short,  Mr.  Blaine's  claims  are  declared  to  be 
unfounded,  and  the  Canadians  are  adjudged  to  have 
been  innocent  of  poaching  when  they  fished  for  seals 
on  the  high  sea.  Those  of  their  vessels  which  were 
seized  by  United  States  revenue  vessels  are  to  be 
restored,  and  the  loss  suffered  by  their  owners  made 
good.  But — and  it  is  a  very  important  "  but  " — fishing 
is  to  be  prohibited  for  sixty  geographical  miles  round  the 
Pribyloff  Islands,  and  during  the  months  of  May,  June, 
and  July,  over  the  great  expanse  of  sea  which  is  north 
of  the  35th  parallel,  and  east  of  the  180th  meridian. 
The  vessels  which  fish  in  the  high  seas  in  the  open 
season  are  restricted  to  the  use  of  sails  only,  are  for- 
bidden to  employ  firearms,  and  are  to  be  subject  to 
much  supervision.  Now  the  practical  result  of  this 
may  well  be  to  give  the  real  benefit  of  the  seal 
fishery  to  the  United  States.  The  Canadians  are 
already  complaining  that  the  close  season  will  stop 
their  fishing  at  the  most  profitable  period  ;  while  the 
Americans,  who  have  the  exclusive  use  of  the  islands, 
will  suffer  no  real  loss.  As  these  regulations  are  to  be 
subject  to  revision  every  five  years,  it  is  tolerably  certain 
that,  if  the  Canadians  do  lose  by  them,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  has  not  settled  the 
Behring  Sea  Question.  The  best  consolation  we  can 
offer  the  Canadians  is  to  remind  them  that,  if  some 
restriction  is  not  put  upon  the  fishery,  the  seal  might 
go  the  way  of  many  fine  fortunes  which  have  got  into- 
Chancery — that  is  to  say,  disappear  while  the  claimants 
were  disputing.  The  arbitrators  advise  the  English 
and  American  Governments  to  put  a  stop  to  the  fishery 
altogether  for  at  least  a  year ;  and  this  is  perhaps  not 
the  least  sagacious  part  of  their  award. 

It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  the  arbitration 
should  be  quoted  as  a  triumph  for  the  cause  of  civiliza- 
tion. On  that  point  all  we  have  to  say  is  that  it  has 
certainly  proved  adequate  for  the  occasion.  It  shows 
that  where  two  States  do  not  want  to  fight,  and  the 
matter  of  dispute  is  not  of  vital  importance,  where 
those  of  the  clients  of  one  side  who  are  directly  in- 
terested are  powerless  to  resist,  and  the  other  side 
gain  in  substance  all  they  hoped  for,  arbitration  is 
a  fairly  good  way  of  coming  to  an  understanding.  If 
the  believers  in  arbitration  as  a  means  of  averting  in- 
ternational quarrels  are  satisfied  with  that,  we  would 
not  say  a  word  to  disturb  their  satisfaction.  Baron  de 
Courcel  and  his  colleagues  have  performed  their 
function  with  much  dignity  and  success.  England  is 
shown  to  have  taken  the  orthodox  view  of  international 
law.  The  United  States  is  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
freedom  of  the  sea  is  secured,  and  that  it  will  get  the 
seals.  If  the  Canadian  fisherman  complains  that  he  gets 
nothing,  it  must  be  remembered  that  even  the  most 
eloquent  and  humane  arbitrators  cannot  satisfy  every- 
body. 
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A  PICTURE  OF  HOME  RULE  IN  WALES. 

THE  latest  reports  from  the  South  Wales  coalfields 
reveal  a  state  of  things  that  has  hitherto  been 
associated  with  a  Pittsburg  strike.  The  affray  in  the 
Ebbw  Vale  surpassed  in  violence,  indeed,  anything  of 
the  kind  that  has  occurred  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
speeches  of  the  Trade-Unionist  leaders  and  of  their 
supporters,  in  Parliament  and  -without,  are  bringing 
forth  the  kind  of  fruit  that  was  to  be  expected. 
The  country  is  given  over  to  riot.  The  military 
and  the  police  are  engaged  in  protecting  the  Ebbw 
Vale  colliers  from  the  attack  of  thousands  of  strikers 
gathered  from  the  surrounding  collieries.  The  lead- 
ing tradespeople  have  banded  themselves  to  act 
in  support  of  law  and  order.  Mounted  on  horses, 
they  serve  as  amateur  scouts  for  the  military,  by 
scouring  the  country  and  reporting  on  the  move- 
ments of  the  strikers.  These  scouts  are  known  as 
"  Protectors,"  which  savours  strongly  of  an  American 
institution.  The  situation  in  South  Wales  is  un- 
commonly suggestive  of  early  days  in  Kansas.  In  that 
territory,  when  the  Government  went  flabby,  as  some 
Governments  do,  the  leading  inhabitants  took  to  pro- 
tecting themselves,  and  did  the  work  with  admirable 
thoroughness.  That  is  precisely  what  the  Ebbw  Vale 
people  have  been  compelled  to  do,  through  the  dis- 
graceful supineness  of  the  authorities.  They  are  too  well 
aware  of  the  tenderness  with  which  the  Government 
regard  the  intimidation  and  despotism  that  now  mark 
the  acts  and  language  of  the  heads  of  what  is  known 
as  the  New  Unionism.  Thus  far,  it  is  refreshing  to 
know  that  the  right  of  the  Ebbw  Vale  men  to  work 
has  been  vindicated,  and  the  monstrous  claim  of  the 
strikers  that  they  shall  not  work,  except  on  Unionists' 
terms,  has  been  utterly  defeated.  The  "  Protectors " 
have  proved  extremely  useful.  They  brought  in- 
formation to  Ebbw  Vale  of  the  threatening  bands  of 
strikers  who  concentrated  on  the  adjacent  mountains, 
and  were  determined  to  march  on  the  town  to  enforce 
their  views  of  liberty  on  the  inhabitants.  This  intel- 
ligence moved  the  military  and  police  authorities  to 
prompt  action.  They  were  prepared  to  block  the 
roads  and  prevent  the  march  of  the  rabble  of  strikers. 
Ebbw  Vale,  in  fact,  was  ready  for  the  expected  army 
of  strikers  from  Blaenavon,  Blaina,  and  other  places. 

These  excellent  measures  appear  to  have  inspired  the 
leaders  of  the  strikers  to  call  an  informal  meeting  on 
the  way.  The  Ebbw  Vale  men  went  forth  to  assist  at 
the  Conference,  cautiously  arming  themselves  with 
stout  sticks,  as  protectors  should  who  are  threatened 
with  the  bludgeons  of  the  enemy.  And  these  re- 
presentatives of  gallant  little  Wales  speedily  dis- 
covered the  virtue  of  being  forearmed.  They  also  dis- 
covered that  there  is  nothing  your  true  New  Unionist 
dislikes  more  than  the  voice  of  reason,  unless  it 
be  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  upon  them,  of  which 
experience  they  have  had  little  enough  unhappily. 
When  the  Ebbw  Vale  men  desired  to  explain  why 
they  insisted  on  their  right  to  work,  they  were 
refused  a  healing.  Whereupon  chaos  set  in,  as  chaos 
frequently  does  when  such  liberal  sentiments  are 
uttered  and  acted  upon.  There  arose  a  mighty  and 
significant  cry.  "  We'll  give  them  Home  Rule,"  they 
shouted,  and  were  as  good  as  their  word.  The  subse- 
quent proceedings  afforded  a  highly  instructive  picture 
of  Home  Rule.  The  men  of  Ebbw  Vale,  since  they 
were  not  to  be  heard,  determined  to  make  themselves 
felt.  They  fell  upon  the  army  of  strikers,  and  smote 
them  from  beyond  Waunypound,  it  seems,  even  unto 
Beaufort,  where  a  general  stampede  took  place,  and 
the  hordes  of  discomfited  strikers  were  scattered 
among  the  mountains,  which  have  ever  proved  a  refuge 
to  lawlessness  and  disorder.  As  a  lesson  to  the 
party  of  disorder  the  result  is  eminently  gratifying. 
The  braggart  insolence  and  domineering  tyranny  of 


the  strikers  and  their  official  leaders  have  received  a 
check  that  should  prove  highly  salutary.  That  strikers 
should  be  stricken  is  a  new  and  wholesome  experience. 
They  had  provoked  a  conflict  by  their  intolerable 
claims  to  interfere  with  freedom  of  labour.  But  how 
about  the  toleration  of  tyranny  which  has  made  these 
things  necessary  to  freedom  ? 


IN  DIFFICULTIES. 

HOT  as  the  weather  has  been  for  the  past  fortnight, 
Mr.  Gladstone  must  have  felt,  we  should  think, 
that  the  temperature  of  the  political  situation  has  been 
keeping  pace  with  it.    He  has  certainly  never  been  in 
a  "  hotter  corner  " — to  look  at — than  that  which  he 
has  occupied  throughout  the  whole  of  this  week.  His 
Bill  doesn't  move ;  his  Radicals  are  shouting  for  the 
gag,  which,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  he  hesitates  to 
apply  ;  his  Welshmen  are  grumbling  at  the  delay  of 
Disestablishment ;  his  Labour  members  are  worrying 
him  to  give  a  lift  to  the  Eight  Hours  (Miners)  Bill ; 
and  he  has  lost  a  seat  at  Hereford.    Mr.  Samuel 
Woods  importuned  him  before  this  last  calamity  had 
occurred  ;  but  the  pressure  on  the  Prime  Minister  was 
already  sufficient  to  render  him  breathless,  and  to  drive 
him  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  to  the  use  of  short 
sentences.    His  letter  to  Mr.  Woods  gives  the  im-; 
pression  of  his  having  had  just  vitality  enough  to  gasp 
out  a  protest  against  "giving  away  the  time  piece-: 
"  meal "  before  sinking  exhausted  into  an  easy-chair" 
with  a  cry  for  cooling  drinks.    To  have  Mr.  Woods' 
upon   your   back   immediately  after   having  closed; 
a  prolonged,  an  extremely  delicate,  and  a  slightly, 
unpleasant  correspondence  with  thirty  Welsh  members; 
must  really  pass  human  endurance.    As  to  the  loss  oi> 
Hereford,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  so  much  to  be  said.; 
Mr.  Gladstone  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  some  extent' 
no  doubt,  prepared  for  it ;  and  then  the  constituency  is 
a  "  wobbler,"  and  the  majority  not  large  enough  to  re- 
present any  emphatic  pronouncement  against  his  Irish 
policy.    Still,  it  is  an  untoward  incident  to  occur  at 
the  moment  when  the  young  braves  of  his  party  are 
urging  their  chief  to  new  deeds  of  valour  with  the  gag. 

Of  course  Mr.  Gladstone's  answers  both  to  Mr. 
Woods  and  the  Welshmen  are  substantially  nonsense. 
He  talks  to  the  former  about  not  "  giving  away  the 
"  time  piecemeal,"  and  gravely  discusses  with  the  latter 
the  claim  of  their  sectarian  "  fad  "  to  the  second  place  in 
his  legislative  attentions.    In  neither  instance  is  he  in 
any  contact  with  the  facts.  He  has  no  time  to  give  away, 
piecemeal  or  otherwise  ;  and  there  is  no  second  place  for 
the  factions  to  fight  for.    He  will  not  pass  anything — 
or  anything  contentious — in  the  present  Parliament, 
whether  he  proposes  what  he  calls  "  autumn  sittings  for 
"  business  "  or  not.   It  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  "  party  of 
"  atleast3i5  gentlemen" — whose  imposing  strength  he 
can  recognize  when  it  is  a  question  not  of  muzzling  them, 
but  of  putting  off  inconvenient  claimants — to  prevent 
him  from  confusing  and  sophisticating  the  issue  before 
the  country  by  tacking  on  to  it  the  Newcastle  Pro- 
gramme.   By  a  proper  display  of  moral  firmness  andj 
physical  endurance,  the  Opposition  can  prevent  this 
Cheap-Jack  dodge  from  being  successfully  worked  ;  andJ 
there  is  every  sign  that  an  ample  supply  of  thesei 
qualities  will  be  forthcoming.    At  one  time  we  should' 
have  said,  and  said  with  absolute  confidence,  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  knows  this  quite  as  well  as  the  Opposition: 
themselves.     If  we  cannot  speak  so  confidently  on1 
that  point  now,  it  is  because  he  has  of  late  shown! 
signs  of  "  senile  hallucination  "  about  Parliamentary,' 
facts  and  possibilities  of  the  most  obvious  kind.    It  is 
just  conceivable,  therefore,  that  when  Mr.  Gladstone! 
endeavours  to  quiet  all  these  hungry  applicants  by! 
promising  all  of  them  a  share  of  the  legislative  boons; 
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at  his  disposal,  lie  may  be  actually  under  the  delusion 
that  he  has  something  to  divide. 

On  the  whole,  however,  we  incline  to  the  belief  that 
he  knows  better.  Our  impression  is  that,  while  he  sees 
as  clearly  as  his  opponents  the  absolute  impossibility  of 
meeting  any  of  those  political  "  acceptances  "  which  he 
scattered  so  freely  among  the  electorate  last  summer,  he 
cannot  bring  himself — any  more  than  can  other  sanguine 
gentlemen  in  difficulties  arising  from  like  causes  in  pri- 
vate life — to  admit  his  virtual  insolvency,  and  frankly 
inform  his  creditors  that  he  sees  not  the  faintest 
prospect  of  his  ever  being  able  to  satisfy  their  claims. 
He  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  "  carry  on  "  a  little 
longer  by  offers  of  impossible  payment  at  an  indefinite 
future — a  temptation  rendered  additionally  tempting, 
as  some  of  the  holders  of  his  "  paper "  are  a  very 
raw  and  inexperienced  lot,  others  singularly  senti- 
mental and  confiding,  and  almost  all  of  them  bent  on 
securing,  if  possible,  an  unfair  "  preferential"  position 
over  their  rivals.  They  resemble,  indeed,  the  creditors 
of  an  estate  which  is  known  to  have  only  assets  enough 
to  pay  but  an  insignificant  dividend,  and  each  of  whom, 
therefore,  is  jostling  his  neighbours  in  the  attempt  to 
get  judgment  and  execution  on  his  individual  claim 
before  the  estate  goes  into  inevitable  bankruptcy.  To 
see  Mr.  Gladstone  playing  off  each  one  of  these 
claimants  by  turns  against  another  is,  no  doubt, 
interesting,  just  as  an  egg-dance  is  interesting — to  the 
artistic  sense.  But  morally,  of  course,  this  exhibition 
of  venerable  shiftiness  on  the  one  side,  and  of  a  com- 
bination of  overreaching  greed  and  unbounded  gullibi- 
lity on  the  other,  is  a  little  revolting. 


LONG  DRIVING  AT  GOLF. 

THE  reconciliation  of  theory  with  practice  is  always 
satisfactory,  and  many  have  been  the  endeavours  to 
account  for  the  obvious  fact,  that  at  golf  some  men  are 
long  drivers  and  that  others  are  not.  Further,  when  it 
was  observed  that  many  among  the  former  class  have  been 
md  are  in  no  way  remarkable  for  physical  strength,  and 
yet  could  drive  further  than  others  more  richly  endowed  in 
that  respect,  the  matter  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  entire 
mystery.  But  in  these  days  science  advances  with  rapid 
strides,  and  one  of  its  exponents,  Professor  P.  G.  Tait  (and 
who  more  able  to  "  evolve  o'er  steaming  pot  the  power 
o't "  1),  has  for  some  time  past  been  devoting  considerable 
attention  to  the  elucidation  of  this  beautiful  problem.  In 
the  earlier  stages  of  his  calculations  he  made  it  apparent 
bhat,  although  a  "carry"  of  180  yards  was  quite  feasible 
(indeed,  that  may  be  taken  as  about  the  average  of  a  first- 
class  driver's  effort),  yet  to  effect  any  greater  distance  than 
bhat,  such  an  alarmingly  rapid  increase  of  power  was  postu- 
lated that  a  carry,  say,  of  230  yards  became  on  this  basis 
impossible.  But  accounts  continually  came  to  hand  of  how 
Rolland  frequently  drove  balls,  so  to  speak,  well  into  the 
third  century ;  the  redoubtable  Mr.  Edward  Blackwell 
appeared  in  the  flesh,  giving  ocular  demonstration  of 
driving  at  least  as  long  as,  probably  longer  than,  Holland's; 
and,  finally,  the  Professor's  own  son,  Mr.  F.  G.  Tait,  last 
winter  capped  all  previous  performances,  so  far  as  known, 
by  driving  a  ball  250  yards  from  the  club  to  the  pitch, 
which  distance  was  scientifically  measured  and  attested 
by  all  in  a  position  to  do  so.  How,  then,  to  account 
for  the  discrepancy  between  theory  and  fact  1  On  all 
calculations  based  upon  the  average  strength  of  human 
thews  and  sinews,  if  sheer  hard  hitting  was  the  secret,  no 
such  drive  was  possible  ;  so  the  question  was  one  to  be 
settled,  as  the  Globe  put  it,  tete-cl-tete  between  sire  and  son. 
But,  since  that  colossal  drive  was  made,  the  Professor  has 
been  renewing  his  experiments,  doubtless  with  increasing 
interest,  with  the  result  that  he  has  at  last  satisfied  himself 
that  the  one  thing  needful  is  underspin. 

Now,  nobody  who  has  ever  played  at  any  game  wherein 
spin  of  any  description  is  communicated  to  a  ball — whether 
by  hand,  racket,  cue,  or  what  not — but  feels  interested  in 
watching  its  effect.    Bowlers  with  a  heavy  break  always 


engage  our  attention  when,  at  Lord's,  we  seat  ourselves  in 
the  Pavilion  behind  them ;  we  look  at  Trott  with  his  curl-in, 
sufficient  almost  to  bowl  a  batsman  round  his  legs ;  and 
when  Turner,  with  one  of  his  huge  off-breaks,  just  catches 
the  leg-bail,  our  hearts  are  too  full  for  expression.  Take  a 
tennis-court  again,  and  suppose  George  Lambert  at  the  prime 
of  his  powers ;  possibly  no  one  ever  had  such  a  severe 
stroke  as  he.  When  he  returned  the  service  the  ball  seemed 
made  of  lead,  appearing  for  the  moment  as  though  it  would 
find  refuge  in  the  net,  then  the  "  cut "  beginning  to  act, 
it  would  just  skim  it  like  a  skilful  "  hurdler,"  drop  in  the 
back-hand  corner  about  chase  two,  and  fall  within  that 
distance,  a  regular  "  poached  egg."  So  at  rackets,  what 
could  equal  the  delight  of  a  hard-cut  service  which  never 
rose  from  the  back  wall,  forcing  the  outplayer  to  go  forward 
and  volley  it,  if  he  was  to  have  a  chance  of  returning  it  at 
all  1  Of  course  the  idea  of  spin  applied  to  a  golf-ball  is  no 
novelty,  but  hitherto  it  has  been  considered  solely  in  its 
relation,  first,  to  a  badly  pulled  or  to  a  sliced  ball,  when 
the  stroke  is  essentially  bad,  or,  secondly,  to  a  "  cut-back" 
approach  shot,  to  bring  off  which  successfully  is  perhaps 
the  prettiest,  as  it  is  the  most  scientific,  stroke  in  the  game 
— hardly  to  be  thought  of  but  by  the  adept.  But  the  spin 
in  these  instances  differs  entirely  from  that  which  is  the 
subject  of  Professor  Tait's  investigations ;  the  particular 
rotation  necessary  to  produce  length  of  carry  is  round  a 
horizontal  axis,  and  towards  the  player — that  is  to  say,  the 
axis  is  at  right-angles  to  the  line  of  flight,  and  the  ball 
rotates  in  such  manner  that  its  front  side  is  always  rising. 
Now,  the  Professor  argues  that,  assuming  the  slope  at 
which  the  ball  leaves  the  club  to  be  one  in  four,  as 
determined  by  observation,  it  will  be  impossible  for  that 
ball  to  remain  for  so  long  a  period  as  six  seconds  in  a  path 
of  180  yards,  no  part  of  which  is  so  much  as  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  ground,  unless  the  action  of  gravity  be  in 
some  way  counteracted,  or  partially  so.  The  counteracting 
force,  then,  is  this  underspin.  Confirmation  of  this  view 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  longest  drives  start  at  a  com- 
paratively slight  elevation,  and  are  concave  upwards  for 
nearly  half  their  flight. 

Many  excellent  golfers,  however,  have  ranged  themselves 
as  opponents  of  the  Professor  in  this  matter ;  but  one 
experiment  which  he  has  recently  made  seems  to  bear"  out 
his  theory  in  a  convincing,  nay,  a  remarkable  manner. 
It  was  this.  He  got  a  bow,  a  weak  one,  and  had  it 
securely  clamped  to  a  rest ;  then  he  took  a  golf-ball, 
adjusted  the  string  exactly  round  the  centre,  and  let  fly; 
the  ball  did  not  reach  the  end  of  the  butts,  and  in  thirty 
yards  the  droop  was  about  eight  feet.  Next  he  adjusted 
the  string  below  the  centre,  thus  causing  underspin 
when  released ;  the  ball  now  sailed  along  like  a  feather, 
alighting  far  beyond  the  spot  the  other  had  reached ;  in 
fact,  it  carried  the  entire  length  of  the  butts,  a  thing  im- 
practicable under  the  previous  conditions.  The  opponent 
of  the  new  theory,  therefore,  will  surely  find  in  this  fact  a 
hard  nut  to  crack  ;  "  Oh  for  a  stone-bow  to  hit  him  in 
the  eye,"  says  Sir  Toby  in  Twelfth  Night,  and  the  Pro- 
fessor with  his  bow  has  landed  well  home  here.  Wifh  a 
more  powerful  weapon  he  asserts  that  circumstances  will 
be  favourable  for  the  projectile  to  describe  a  path  with 
a  kink  in  it,  like  a  loop  skated  on  ice.  What,  then, 
would  happen  with  a  bow  like  that  of  Eurytus,  the  son  of 
Iphitus?  The  boomerang  were  nowhere  by  comparison. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  a  letter  to  Oldenburg,  167 1-2,  had 
observed  the  effect  of  rotation.  The  passage  is  so  curious 
that  it  is  worth  quoting ;  for  to  this  day  little  more  is  known 
on  the  subject  than  was  known  to  that  accurate  observer 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago.  Says  Newton  : — "Then 
I  began  to  suspect  whether  the  rays  in  their  trajection 
through  the  piism  did  not  move  in  curve  lines,  and,  accord- 
ing to  their  more  or  less  curvity,  tend  to  divers  parts  of  the 
wall.  And  it  increased  my  suspicion  when  I  remembered 
that  I  had  often  seen  a  tennis-ball  struck  with  an  oblique 
racket  describe  such  a  curve  line.  For  a  circular  as  well  as 
a  progressive  motion  being  communicated  to  it  by  that 
stroke,  its  parts,  on  that  side  where  the  motions  conspire, 
must  press  and  beat  the  contiguous  air  more  violently  than 
on  the  other,  and  there  excite  a  reluctancy  and  reaction  of 
the  air  proportionably  greater.  And  for  the  same  reason, 
if  the  rays  of  light  should  possibly  be  globular  bodies,  and 
by  their  oblique  passage  out  of  one  medium  into  another 
acquire  a  circulating  motion,  they  ought  to  feel  the  greater 
resistance  from  the  ambient  rether  on  that  side  where  the 
motions  conspire,  and  thence  be  continually  bowed  to  the 
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other."  Newton,  therefore,  was  fully  aware  of  the  effect  of 
rotation  in  producing  a  curvature  of  path,  and,  according 
to  Professor  Tait,  all  that  has  since  been  done  is  merely 
confirmatory,  without  any  attempt  having  been  made  to 
ascertain  how  the  deflecting  force  depends  on  the  velocities 
of  translation  and  rotation. 

Another  experiment  of  the  Professor's  is  curious ;  himself 
a  practical  golfer,  and  no  novice  in  the  game,  he  selected  one 
of  his  old  irons,  carefully  determining  the  distance  he  was  able 
to  drive  with  it  in  its  normal  state.  Then  he  took  the  club 
to  a  blacksmith,  and  had  the  face  scored  with  sharp  grooves 
parallel  to  the  lower  edge,  and  biting  downwards  ;  so  that 
it  presented  the  characteristics  of  a  lion's  tongue,  being 
rough  one  way  and  smooth  the  other.  With  the  face  thus 
altered,  increased  rotation  being  produced,  his  "  carry  "  was 
lengthened  by  thirty  per  cent.,  the  trajectory  being  very  much 
flatter,  and  whereas  formerly  the  club  could  be  used  for 
lifting,  in  its  altered  condition  it  would  no  longer  subserve 
that  purpose.  In  further  elaboration  of  the  same  idea,  that 
of  obtaining  the  right  amount  of  underspin,  he  let  construct 
a  special  instrument,  which  resembles  nothing  in  the  heavens 
above  or  in  the  earth  beneath ;  without  the  assistance  of 
illustration  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  describe  ;  sufficient  to 
say,  it  is  well  calculated  to  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  green 
custodians  if  it  ever  becomes  an  article  of  commerce.  Let  us 
add  another  singular  fact.  If  Mr.  F.  G.  Tait's  drive  of  250 
yards  had  been  struck  without  any  rotation  whatever, 
assuming  seven  seconds  as  the  time  of  flight,  the  ball  would 
have  left  the  club  with  a  velocity  exceeding  that  of  sound  ; 
it  might  conceivably  have  become  deliquescent  from  fric- 
tion ;  but  if  not,  the  range  would  have  been,  not  250,  but 
522  yards  at  the  very  least.  It  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  remarks  made  in  this  article  on  the  rota- 
tion of  a  golf-ball  are  applicable  only  when  there  is 
an  entire  absence  of  wind ;  with  wind  as  a  disturbing 
element  the  problems  become  prodigiously  difficult,  if  not 
insoluble.  We  now  see  that  Philp  and  the  old  clubmakers, 
who  presumably  knew  nothing  about  ballistic  theories, 
nevei'theless  hit  upon  the  description  of  head  which  natu- 
rally would  give  advantageous  rotation — that  is  to  say,  they 
were  thin  in  the  face,  which  consequently  struck  below  the 
centre  of  the  ball. 

About  eighteen  months  ago  Professor  Tait,  in  grappling 
with  this  theory,  conducted  some  experiments  with  un- 
hammered,  that  is  to  say  smooth,  balls.  Their  behaviour, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  was  grotesque  in  the  extreme 
— they  "  ducked  and  dodged  about  all  over  the  place," 
like  "  folk  of  peace."  Yet  this  was  but  the  empha- 
sizing anew  of  a  fact  already  well  known  to  every 
player  of  experience.  On  the  first  introduction  of  gutta- 
percha balls,  circa  1850,  they  were  unhammered  ;  their 
vagaries  being,  as  remarked,  unaccountable.  But  gradually 
it  came  to  be  observed  that,  at  the  end  of  a  day's  play 
(possibly  sooner,  according  to  the  calibre  of  the  players), 
when  their  symmetry  had  been  marred  by  gashes  and 
hacks  innumerable  from  iron  clubs,  lo  you,  the  balls  flew  in 
quite  respectable  manner.  Therefore  it  was  resolved  to  try 
"  nicking  "  them  as  of  design,  which  answered  admirably  ; 
hence  the  hammering  process  (an  art  in  itself,  by  the  way), 
now  performed  by  the  machine.  Thus  the  roughened 
surface  is  more  readily  "  gripped  "  by  the  club,  and  rotation 
more  easily  given. 

The  practical  golfer,  then,  is  confronted  with  this  problem, 
how  best  he  may  communicate  exactly  the  proper  amount 
of  this  underspin  ;  too  much,  if  he  could  impart  it,  would 
defeat  the  object  in  view;  too  little  again,  and  the  drive 
is  but  a  moderate  one.  Is  he,  then,  to  trust  in  his  own  light 
hand,  in  his  strength,  agility,  and  suppleness  of  wrist? 
Undoubtedly  strength  of  arm  and  shoulders,  and  tough 
muscles,  count  for  much,  but  they  are  not  everything. 
Shall  he,  on  the  other  hand,  call  to  his  aid  such  mechanical 
assistance  as  may  he  derived  from  queer-shaped  clubs ; 
Convex  in  the  vertical  section  of  the  head,  for  instance — 
the  "true  Bulger  "  of  the  Professor?  Or  is  he  to  have  all 
his  faces  scored  and  scraped  with  the  rasp,  instead  of  being 
daintily  finished  off  with  the  file  1  Truly  the  whole  subject 
is  still  shrouded  in  horrid  gloom,  and  the  golfer  will  have 
to  thrash  filings  out,  for  himself,  with  the  assistance,  if  any, 
afforded  by  such  theoretical  knowledge  as  we  have  touched 
upon. 


THE  ROYAL  IRISH  CONSTABULARY. 

AT  a  time  when  the  Home  Rule  Bill  is  attracting  such 
attention,  and  when  every  detail  of  that  Bill  compels 
the  closest  scrutiny  and  most  jealous  watchfulness,  a  few 
words  on  a  very  important,  though  little  understood,  sub- 
ject dealt  with  in  the  Bill  can  hardly  be  out  of  place,  and 
may  bo  of  some  interest.  One  of  the  most  important 
clauses  in  the  Bill — to  Irish  minds,  at  least — is  the  one 
authorizing  the  disbandment  of  that  well-known  force,  the 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  a  force  slowly  and  carefully 
elaborated  by  successive  Governments,  tried  by  every  ordeal, 
subjected  to  every  test,  declared  by  statesmen  of  experience 
of  every  shade  of  politics  to  be  one  of  the  finest  forces 
under  the  British  Crown,  and  for  over  half  a  century  the 
pride  of  Ireland  and  the  trusted  and  trustworthy  guardian 
of  her  liberties.  In  Ireland  the  pi'oposed  abolition  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary  is  discussed  with  dismay  and 
rejoicing.  With  dismay  by  the  law-abiding,  the  loyalists, 
the  lovers  of  true  freedom;  with  rejoicing  by  the  village 
ruffians,  the  mauvais  sujets,  the  cattle-maimers.  Were  it 
not  for  the  faithful,  intelligent,  tireless,  and  courageous 
Constabulary  Ireland  would  have,  ere  this,  been  wrested 
from  the  Empire  by  the  Young  Irclanders  of  '48  or  the 
Fenians  of  '67.  Disband  them  now,  leave  Ireland  unpro-  ■< 
tected,  and  woe  betide  the  unfortunate  Unionist  whom  j 
circumstances  compel  to  reside  in  the  distressful  country. 
Fancy  all  the  country  south  of  the  Boyne  converted  into  a 
County  Clare,  and  you  have  Ireland  without  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary. 

The  history  of  the  Constabulary  begins  over  a  century  ) 
ago.     In  the  year  1 787  an  Act  was  passed  authorizing  f 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  to  appoint  a  chief  constable,  and  : 
empowering  the  grand  juries  to  appoint  a  certain  num-  ; 
ber  of  sub-constables  to  each  barony.     The  Act  does  j 
not  appear  to  have  been  mandatory,  and  several  coun-  ' 
ties  took  no  steps  to  appoint  constables.     Some  years  J 
later  another  Act  was  passed  for  regulating  the  office  of 
constable  ;  the  men  appointed  under  this  Act  were  called 
Barony  Constables,  wore  no  uniform,  were  not  amenable  to  I 
discipline,  and  were  free  to  follow  whatever  trade  or  calling  I 
they  listed  ;  needless  to  say,  they  were  absolutely  worthless  as  I 
police,  and  excited  contempt  rather  than  commanded  confi- 
dence.    In  18 14  a  "Peace  Preservation  Act "  was  passed,) 
giving  the  Viceroy  power  to  proclaim  any  part  of  the  country 
to  be  in  a  disturbed  state,  and  to  at  once  appoint  a  chief  1 
magistrate,  chief  constable,  and  fifty  sub-constables  for  such 
disturbed  area.    This,  too,  was  a  failure  ;  the  men  enrolled 
were  the  scum  of  the  population ;  no  respectable  recruits 
joined  ;  they  were  unpopular  and  distrusted.    The  whole  1 
idea  was  bad,  for  the  very  existence  of  the  force  depended 
on  the  locality  being  in  a  state  of  disturbance,  and,  needless  ! 
to  say,  the  so-called  peacemakers  took  care  to  justify  their  ! 
appointment.    A  sort  of  military  uniform  was  adopted,  and  i 
some  extraordinary  ones  were  chosen  by  the  officers  for 
themselves  and  their  men.    One  of  the  former,  we  read, 
wore  "  a  dark  blue  jacket,  closely  braided  in  front,  with  \ 
round  black  silk  cord,  small  black  buttons,  red  cuffs  and 
collar,  red  and  gold  lace  girdle,  and  tall  beaver  cap  and 
feathers  with  crescent,  and  a  Turkish  scimitar  for  a  weapon."  J 
Startling  enough  truly,  but  nothing  compared  to  what  the  ^ 
rank  and  file  wore ;  for  in  a  troop  of  thirty,  "  ten  wore  ' 
scarlet  cloaks,  brass  helmets  and  plumes,  with  1  Waterloo '  on  * 
the  helmets  ;  ten  wore  hussar  uniform,  with  the  '  slung  '  '  \ 
jacket  then  in  vogue,  while  the  remainder  were  simply  | 
indescribable."    Even  these  gaudy  warriors  were  not  quite 
the  thing,  for  in  1822  another  Act  was  passed,  by  which  . 
one  inspector-general,  313  chief  constables,  and  over  5,000 
constables  were  appointed.    This  new  force  was  the  nucleus?! 
of  the  present  body,  but  did  not  supersede  the  existing' 
force.  Though  a  vast  improvement  on  the  old  police,  even  ( his 
last  change  was  not  a  complete  success ;  in  fact,  the  new  I 
body  gradually  became  inefficient,  and  in  1835  Mr.  Drum-' 
mond,   the   Under-Secretary  for    Ireland,    undertook  to! 
remodel  it.    The  old  police  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary  as  they  now  are  were  founded.  The 
force  then  consisted  of  <),86y  officers  and  men  :  several 
Acts    of    Parliament    making    departmental  alterations' 
and    improvements    have    since    been    passed,  including 
the  appointment  of  officers  direct  from  cadets  instead  of 
employing  army  ollicers,  which  did  not  work  satisfactorily, 
and  which  was  hitherto  the  rule.    A  depot  was  built  about 
1840  for  training  cadets  and  constables,  and  for  a  reserve 
force.    Besides  the  Constabulary,  there  was  also  a  force 
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called  the  Revenue  Police,  which  ceased  to  exist  about 
1857.  In  1848  the  Constabulary  numbered  10,678  men. 
At  present  there  are  about  12,000,  consisting  of  36  county 
inspectors,  227  district  inspectors,  263  head  constables,  and 
2,000  sergeants,  the  balance  being  constables. 

From  1836  the  history  of  the  Irish  Constabulary  has  been 
one  of  progress.  Silently  but  steadily  it  grew  in  popular 
esteem,  efficiency,  and  intelligence.  Respectable,  well- 
educated  youths,  sons  of  farmers,  were  attracted  to  its  ranks. 
It  was  no  longer  contemptible,  bigoted,  and  ignorant.  The 
Young  Ireland  rising  took  place  in  1848.  The  Government 
did  not  know  if  they  could  trust  the  Irish  police ;  but  that 
body  quickly  demonstrated  that  their  watchword  was  duty, 
that  personal  feelings  did  not  influence  them,  and  Smith 
O'Brien's  rebellion  was  summarily  and  effectively  crushed. 
The  Constabulary  rose  rapidly  in  public  estimation ;  it 
was  trusted  and  respected  by  all  law-abiding  citizens ;  and 
when,  amid  the  snows  of  March  '67,  the  Fenian  rising  took 
place,  every  one  placed  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  Irish 
Constabulary — a  confidence  which  was  amply  justified. 
Their  behaviour  and  gallantry  on  the  occasion  drew  forth 
universal  admiration.  Parliament  voted  its  thanks,  and 
the  Government  conferred  on  them  the  title  of  Royal. 
From  '67  to  '78  was  a  period  of  repose,  and  nothing  of  an 
eventful  nature  occurred ;  but  in  the  latter  year  wTas 
inaugurated  the  Land  League,  closely  followed  by  boy- 
cotting, intimidation,  and  outrage.  The  work  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary  suddenly  doubled,  quadrupled  ;  their 
lives  became  a  misery;  the  force  was  rapidly  increased.  In 
vain ;  the  military  were  called  on,  and  for  a  while  became 
police,  but  the  conflagration  spread.  From  1878  to  the 
present  day  almost  a  state  of  anarchy  prevailed.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  country  needs  no  mention  here,  it  is  history. 
Notwithstanding  the  enormous  amount  of  work,  the  gibes, 
taunts,  threats  hurled  at  them,  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary 
remained  loyal  to  the  Government ;  they  willingly,  uncom- 
plainingly, silently  performed  almost  without  rest  the  most 
arduous  labours  ;  all  kinds  of  privations  and  hardships  they 
underwent ;  in  fact,  they  suffered  actual  pecuniary  loss,  so 
much  so  that  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1882  readily  obtained  the 
consent  of  Parliament  to  a  special  vote  of  180,000?.  as  a 
small  compensation  for  their  losses  consequent  on  the  Land 
agitation.  Since  then  matters  have  not  been  quite  so  bad  ; 
but  even  still  in  Clare,  Kerry,  and  parts  of  Cork  their  work 
has  never  relaxed,  and,  though  comparatively  little  is  heard 
of  their  hardships,  they  are  very  real  indeed.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  even  in  the  most  disturbed  areas  a  feeling, 
if  not  actually  friendly,  at  least  not  hostile,  existed  between 
the  people  and  the  police,  and  in  no  instance  was  open 
hostility  indulged  in  except  where  firebrands  and  reckless 
agitators  literally  goaded  the  peasantry  to  it.  Men  of  position 
for  objects  of  their  own  held  up  to  popular  obloquy  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  branded  them  as 
cowards  and  traitors,  warned  the  people  to  shun  them,  to 
deny  them  even  food  and  lodging,  and  threatened  vengeance 
when  Home  Rule  handed  them  over  to  the  mercies  of  an 
Irish  Parliament.  Even  then,  though  ostentatiously  follow- 
ing their  leaders'  advice,  many  of  the  poor  people  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  assured  the  police  of  their  sympathy  and 
surreptitiously  supplied  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life. 
All  kinds  of  names  intended  as  insulting  and  opprobrious 
were  invented  by  the  public  speakers  and  taken  up  by 
their  audience.  "Harvey  Duff"  was  at  one  time  whistled 
and  sung  throughout  Ireland  because  the  police  were  at 
the  time  protecting  process  servers,  to  which  unpopular 
class  Harvey  Duff  in  the  Irish  melodrama  The  Shaughraun 
belonged.  With  the  advent  of  Mr.  Forster  as  Chief  Secre- 
tary, and  the  introduction  of  buckshot  ammunition, 
"  Buckshot "  was  yelled  at  the  police  by  excited  crowds. 
Even  the  Orangemen  of  Belfast  did  not  hesitate  to  dub  the 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  during  the  riots  of  1886, 
"  Morley's  Murderers " ;  and  even  still  a  popular  name 
is  "Balfour's  Bloodhounds,"  "Balfour's  Bludgeonmen," 
the  alliteration  making  the  combination  run  glibly  off  the 
tongue.  While  the  historic  cry  of  "  Remember  Mitchels- 
town  !  " — a  delicate  allusion  thoroughly  understood — has 
been  used  with  telling  effect  by  perfervid  patriots  in  Parlia- 
ment,  in  the  press,  and  on  the  platform, 
j  For  police  purposes  Ireland  is  divided  into  thirty-six 
counties  and  ridings.  Dublin  has  a  police  force  of  its  own ; 
while  in  Belfast  and  Cork  a  fixed  force  of  the  Royal  Irish 
;  Constabulary  is  maintained.  Each  county  is  divided  into 
districts  numbering  from  two  to  twelve,  and  each  district 
anto  sub-districts  varying  from  three  to  sometimes  as  many 


as  thirty,  when  temporary  huts  and  special  protection  posts 
are  reckoned.  Among  the  sub-districts  the  various  town- 
lands  are  allotted,  each  of  which  has  to  be  frequently 
patrolled  by  the  police  of  the  sub-district.  The  police 
stations  or  barracks,  as  they  are  called,  are  generally  five 
to  ten  miles  apart ;  the  strength  of  each  being,  on  an 
average,  one  sergeant  and  four  constables.  The  duties 
to  be  performed  are  various ;  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
police  work,  they  are  charged  with  taking  agricultural 
statistics,  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Cattle  Dis- 
eases, Customs,  and  Illicit  Distillation  Acts ;  attending 
fairs,  markets,  races,  and  elections  to  preserve  the 
peace.  But  during  the  disturbed  times  they  were  almost 
wholly  occupied  in  protecting  process-servers  and  bailiffs, 
sheriffs  executing  writs,  agents,  landlords,  farmers  who  had 
paid  their  rents,  boycotted  persons,  and  all  persons  obnoxious 
for  some  reason  or  other  incomprehensible  to  any  one  out- 
side the  immediate  neighbourhood.  A  dangerous  and 
arduous  duty  was  protecting  Government  note-takers  at 
Land  League  meetings,  dispersing  proclaimed  meetings,  and 
suppressing  riots.  Again,  at  Orange  and  Nationalist  anni- 
versaries in  Ulster  vast  numbers  of  the  Royal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary are  drafted  from  other  parts  of  Ireland  to  prevent 
collisions  when  opposing  factions  might  meet.  On  those 
occasions  the  police  are  stoned  and  maltreated  with  great 
energy  by  Orange  and  Green  alike,  and  when  they  have 
recourse  to  the  baton  or  the  bayonet,  they  are  denounced 
and  abused  with  refreshing  vigour  by  both  sides. 

From  the  nature  of  the  duties  they  are  called  on  to  per- 
form, the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  are  necessarily  more  of 
a  military  than  what  is  generally  understood  by  a  police  force. 
They  undergo  a  full  course  of  company  and  battalion  drill ; 
they  are  armed  with  rifles  and  sword-bayonets  ;  they  live 
in  barracks,  and  always  dress  in  uniform,  and,  though  not 
under  the  Mutiny  Act,  they  are  governed  by  an  extremely 
severe  discipline;  they  are  not  attached  to  particular 
counties,  but  may  be  drafted  all  over  the  country  ;  but  they 
cannot  be  sent  out  of  Ireland.  The  officers  are  chosen  by 
competitive  examination  and  by  promotion  from  the  ranks. 
In  the  former  case  the  candidate  must  be  nominated  by 
the  Chief  Secretary.  As  a  rule,  about  ten  candidates  are 
nominated  for  each  vacancy  ;  the  examination  is  conducted 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  and  is  somewhat  similar 
to  the  Army  Entrance  Examination,  but  law  is  an  obliga- 
tory subject.  The  candidates  are  generally  University  men, 
or  the  sons  of  Constabulary  officers ;  the  age  for  admission  is 
from  19  to  26  ;  the  successful  candidate  is  appointed  a  cadet, 
and  remains  for  eight  or  ten  months  at  the  depot,  learning 
his  practical  duties,  after  which  he  is  sent  to  take  charge  of 
a  district  as  a  Third-Class  District  Inspector.  One  vacancy 
in  five  is  given  to  head-constables,  about  three  of  whom  are 
nominated  for  each  vacancy ;  their  examination  is  rather  of 
a  departmental  and  technical  nature.  The  rank  and  file 
join  as  constables,  the  qualifications  being  a  fair  knowledge 
of  leading,  writing,  and  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic ; 
general  good  character  and  respectability,  and  freedom  from 
disease  or  malformation  of  any  sort.  The  candidate  must  be 
at  least  5  ft.  9  in.  high,  18  to  27  years  of  age,  and  well 
developed.  The  vast  majority  are  the  sons  of  farmers  or 
members  or  ex-members  of  the  force.  Promotion  among 
constables  is  very  slow,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  being 
the  usual  time  taken  before  the  grade  of  acting-sergeant  is 
reached  ;  this,  however,  is  rectified  to  a  certain  extent  of  late 
by  the  competitive  examination  system,  by  which  a  man  of 
even  five  years'  standing  may  obtain  promotion.  The  men's 
pay  begins  at  54*.  12s.,  and  goes  up  to  104?.,  with  various 
allowances.  The  pay  of  the  officers  ranges  from  125?.  to 
400Z.  a  year,  with  allowances.  Needless  to  say,  the  cadet- 
ships  are  much  sought  after.  Many  district  inspectors 
have  been  appointed  to  positions  outside  the  force  ;  a  number 
of  vacancies  among  resident  magistrates  are  given  them  ; 
the  present  Governor  of  Jamaica  was  once  a  district 
inspector,  and  afterwards  a  resident  magistrate.  The 
Under-Secretary  for  Ireland,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dublin 
Police,  the  Inspector  General  of  the  Constabulary,  the  Chief 
Constables  of  the  Liverpool  and  Devon  Police,  have  all 
passed  through  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  while  several 
constables  have  been  given  good  appointments  in  colonial 
police  forces.  The  officers'  uniform  nearly  corresponds  with 
the  uniform  of  officers  in  the  Rifles ;  that  of  the  men  is  a 
dark  green  tunic  and  helmet,  black  trousers,  Snider  rifle, 
sword-bayonet,  truncheon,  and  handcuff  case,  forage  cap, 
valise,  and  havresac.  The  officers  and  some  three  hundred 
constables  are  mounted,  but  the  former  when  on  duty  with 
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their  men  are  generally  on  foot.  The  Royal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary have  passed  through  many  vicissitudes;  their 
beginning  was  not  very  auspicious,  but  by  careful  training 
and  judicious  selection,  by  severe  discipline  and  healthy 
emulation,  they  have  attained  to  a  position  second  to  no 
police  force  in  the  world.  They  are  unique  as  police, 
but  the  circumstances  of  Ireland  are  unique — were  this 
body  disbanded  a  similar  one  could  never  again  be  or- 
ganized. There  are  many  who,  while  desirous  of  having 
a  Home  Rule  police,  are  also  anxious  that  the  present 
Constabulary  be  retained ;  for,  truth  to  tell,  the  Irish  people, 
no  matter  what  their  politics,  are  proud  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary.  A  means  has  been  suggested  whereby  the 
force  might  still  be  preserved.  It  has  been  suggested  to 
turn  this  body  of  12,000  men  into  twelve  regiments  of  Irish 
Guards,  to  act  as  an  Imperial  garrison  in  Ireland,  thus 
relieving  the  great  majority  of  the  present  military  garrison. 
They  would  be  a  military  force,  and  available,  as  the  military 
now  are,  for  the  support  of  the  civil  power,  if  required. 
From  their  position  and  training,  it  is  said  the  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary  would  be  more  useful  than  the  military  ;  and, 
though  they  would  cost  more  than  the  same  number  of 
soldiers,  yet  they  would  be  cheaper  in  the  end,  as  their 
presence  would  set  free  more  than  double  their  number  of 
soldiers.  There  would  be  no  transport  expenses,  as  they 
would  be  a  permanent  garrison,  and  fewer  commissioned 
officers  would  be  required.  The  confidence  which  their 
presence  would  inspire,  not  alone  among  loyalists,  but  even 
among  blatant  patriots  on  such  not  unfrequent  occasions 
when  Parnellite  and  Healyite  came  into  collision,  would 
have  a  distinctly  wholesome  effect.  I5y  reducing  the  number 
of  military,  Irish  tradesmen  would  lose  immense  sums  of 
money  ;  but,  que  voulsz-vous  ? — that  is  one  of  the  penalties  to 
be  paid  for  the  privilege  of  having  a  Parliament  in  College 
Green. 


HOLIDAY-MAKING— A  FINE  ART. 

VERY  few  of  those  privileged  persons  who,  year  in  year 
out,  make  or  take  holiday,  ever,  we  venture  to  think, 
seriously  contemplate  the  possibilities  of  the  situation  from 
the  point  of  view  suggested  above.  To  all  but  a  favoured 
and  strictly  limited  number,  who  have  real  choice  both 
as  to  when  they  go,  where  they  go,  and  who  shall  accompany 
them,  the  annual  outing  is  a  thing  of  fear  and  trembling  to 
be  accomplished  as  cheerfully  as  is  possible,  but  the  enjoy- 
ment of  which  too  often  remains  vicarious  for  the  organizers. 
To  son  Tom  or  daughter  Jane,  possessed  for  one  short 
moment  in  their  lives  of  that  best  of  good  gifts  irresponsi- 
bility, all  may  wear  the  air  of  pleasure.  If  there  lies  no 
"  unexpected  "—youth's  chief  joy — in  store  for  them,  at  any 
rate  a  free  criticism  of  the  arrangements,  made  after  hard 
thinking  by  the  elder,  is  permitted  to  the  younger  genera- 
tion, thus  supplying  at  once  both  a  solid  present  satisfaction 
and  a  safety-valve  against  future  disaster.  Who  does  not 
know,  who  has  not  acted  over,  that  August  combination  of 
"children  and  the  seaside''?  Fifty  years  ago  obligations 
such  as  these  sat  lightly  on  the  parent,  or,  more  correctly, 
did  not  sit  upon  him  at  all.  The  children  remained  at 
home.  The  boys  contented  themselves  with  hedgerow 
spoils  in  spring  and  a  little  mild  poaching  in  summer, 
if  the  family  terres  did  not  provide  that  useful  rabbit, 
for  whose  destruction  the  manipulation  of  the  "  single- 
barrel  muzzle-loader,"  turn  and  turn  about,  has  before 
now  provided  unlimited  joy  for  a  string  of  brothers. 
The  girls,  whose  occupations,  other  than  Berlin  wool- 
work and  the  mastery  of  "  Mangnall's  Questions,"  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  distinguish,  remained,  at  any  rate,  un- 
complainingly in  one  spot.  They  wore  alike  the  monotony 
of  their  lives  and  their  single  flannel  petticoat  without  a 
murmur.  No  doubt  many  dropped  by  the  way — which  was 
a  pity  ;  but  it  is  open  to  us  to  wonder  whether  the  survivors 
may  not  have  been  distinctly  the  better  for  the  regime  of 
wholesome  neglect  under  which  they  were  reared.  They 
had  not,  it  is  true,  the  advantage  of  "Jaeger's"  under- 
clothing ;  but,  then,  the  world  benefited  largely  by  their 
not  taking  themselves  quite  so  seriously  as  does  the  young 
person  of  to-day.  He,  by  a  subtle  process  lately  re- 
christened  thought-reading,  has  easily  mastered  the  un- 
spoken, yet  dominant,  idea  of  his  progenitors,  with  which 
he  finds  himself  111  full  agreement.  He  is  convinced  that  a 
heavy  debt  remains  owing  to  him  from  those  who  have  thus 
thoughtlessly  introduced  him  into  a  world  where  the  struggle 


for  existence  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest  make  life  an 
intolerable  nuisance  and  hardly  worth  the  living.  His 
leave  not  having  been  first  obtained,  this  debt,  he  uncon- 
sciously reasons,  can  hardly  be  wiped  out,  strive  as  they 
may,  by  those  who  have  incurred  it.  This  we  believe  to  be 
the  true  interpretation  of  the  rampant  attitude  assumed  by 
so  many  of  our  young  conquerors. 

But,  leaving  them  to  their  certain  after-fall  from  grace, 
let  us  come  to  the  more  serious  consideration  of  the  case  of  I 
their  betters.  Could  not  something  fresher  and  more  pro-  1 
fitable  than  the  wholesale  family  exodus  by  land  or  sea  be  i 
devised  for  the  patient  and  resigned  trustees  of  countless 
households  1  How  best  can  that  change  of  mental  atmo-J 
sphere — to  the  full  as  important  as  the  "  change  of  air  "I 
of  which  we  hear  so  much — be  come  at  for  the  individual, 
whether  father  or  mother,  husband  or  wife,  bachelor  orjj 
spinster — a  change  of  which,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  they  I 
stand,  many  of  them,  sorely  in  need  1  A  lady  we  know  of, 
frankly  recognizing  her  own  rights  in  this  department,  de-1 
spatched  her  tribe  in  safe  custody  to  the  provinces,  andl 
then  found  shelter  in  a  friendly  lodging  hard  by  her  ownl 
metropolitan  gates,  where  her  past  history  was  of  course] 
unknown.  A  husband  .and  wife,  feeling  the  hour  of  ex-l 
haustion  from  duty-pressure  near  at  hand,  having  first  con- j 
scientiously  planted  out  the  off-shoots,  departed  hand  in . 
hand  to  a  certain  hotel  on  a  London  embankment,  where  j 
they  remained  happy  and  perdus  for  a  while.  The  results  j 
in  either  case  were  entirely  recuperative.  On  their  freaks  J 
becoming  known,  the  culprits  were  naturally  labelled  mad  by 
their  general  acquaintance.  To  our  mind,  they  only  thereby 
established  a  claim  to  a  larger  sanity  than  that  possessed! 
by  their  critics.  It  is  so  very  possible  to  both  worship  and] 
adore  your  nearest  and  dearest,  and  yet  at  a  given  moment  I 
to  realize  that  for  you  revitalization  means  the  going! 
apart  into  the  wilderness,  or,  hardest  saying  of  all,J 
the  seeking  of  other  and  totally  different  social  surround-  j 
ings.  Happy  the  man  or  woman  who  finds  a  ready  accept-J 
ance  of  these  important  truths  by  his  home  circle,  and  to  j 
whom,  when  he  shall  betray  the  hidden  longing  for  flight^ 
it  is  not  gently  hinted  that  this  is  the  first  symptom  oil 
decay  in  the  domestic  affections. 

Another,  and  totally  different,  class  of  holiday  manufac- 
turers must  be  counted  with.  This  is  the  intelligent^ 
conscientious  type.  Cursed  with  ever-hungry  minds,  they 
run  to  and  fro,  seeking  first  to  satisfy,  and  then  to  in-', 
crease,  their  gross  and  abnormal  appetite  for  information. 
Of  real  holiday -making,  that  nearly  lost  art,  they  do  not 
know  the  alphabet.  Tell  them  that  at  Venice  it  is  the 
better  part  to  spend  idle  days  in  a  gondola,  drinking  deep 
draughts  of  mingled  silence  and  colour,  rather  than  study 
ceilings  under  difficulties  or  bustle  from  church  to  church, 
they  will  stare  blankly,  or  mutter  scornful  words  in  reply. 
The  artist  in  travel  should  carefully  avoid  the  company  of 
these  utilitarians.  It  is  easy  enough  to  give  them  the 
go-by  on  tour.  A  hint  to  a  sympathetic  waiter,  or,  if  ] 
needs  be,  prompt  flight  to  another  hostelry,  removes  the 
danger.  But  should  they  be  country-bred  folk,  or  of  your 
kin,  and  you  happen  to  hail  from  the  same  neighbourhood,  : 
the  way  of  escape  will  not  prove  so  facile.  Like  the  mosquito, 
fresh  blood  is  ever  their  fancy,  and  for  months  after  their  re- 
turn  they  will  seek,  and  find,  new  victims.  Every  picture  they 
have  ever  seen  is  described  along  with  their  personal  reasons 
for  approval  of  its  merits.  You  are  led,  jibbing  vainly  as 
you  go,  up  every  campanile  to  the  topmost  point  of  every 
church  steeple  they  have  climbed  (and  climbing  to  points  of 
vantage  is  the  one  relaxation  they  permit  themselves),  you 
are  directed  to  seek,  or  desired  to  avoid,  every  hotel  in 
Europo  in  turn,  till  you  feel  that  neither  the  bliss  of 
ignorance  nor  the  rapture  of  discovery  can  ever  again  be 
yours.  In  a  true  missionary  spirit  these  troublers  of  the 
peace  have  determined  that  tho  stay-at-home  shall  benefit 
by  their  wanderings.  They,  therefore,  gather  photographs 
as  they  go  in  armfuls,  bookfuls,  portfoliofuls.  You  fall  a 
prey,  and,  if  you  are  one  of  tho  meek,  sit  down  patiently, 
hoping  if  will  soon  be  over.  It  lasts  the  afternoon  through. 
Lucky  for  you  if  the  most  industrious  of  the  firm — and  it 
generally  travels  solid — has  not  catalogued  the  entire  col- 
lection and  written  original  notes  on  each  specimen. 
"Now,"  ho  says,  settling  himself  with  square  satisfac- 
tion in  his  chair,  "ask  for  any  place  you  like,  givo  me 
the  number,  and  I  will  read  you  what  wo  thought  of 
it."  This  is  a  bad  form  of  altruism,  but  worse  has  yet  to 
conic,  The  writer  provides  long  evenings  which  have  to  be 
utilized.     These   photographs  too  often  find  themselves 
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instakingly  transferred  to  magic-lantern  slides.  The 
lage  is  invited  to  partake  of  this  feast,  limelight  and  all, 
d  the  village  mostly  accepts.  Harriet  Martineau,  a 
ithful  witness,  asserts  more  than  once  in  her  Autobio- 
aphy  that  a  magic-lantern  procession  unfailingly  dis- 
ranged  her  nervous  system,  and  produced  a  positive  dis- 
ler.  Other  sufferers,  out  of  their  aversion  to  this  form  of 
d  and  dark  sociability,  can  corroborate  her  statement, 
it  we  have  all  endured  it  in  our  time,  and  some  will,  no 
ubt,  continue  to  do  so.  Nothing  can  save  us  from  this 
liction  but  the  protection  of  a  short  and  stringent  Act  of 
rliament,  by  which  it  should  be  under  pains  and  penal- 
s — we  would  suggest  a  travel-talk- tax  as  at  once  con- 
nient  and  remunerative — that  any  person  returned  from 
f  where  should  venture  to  lay  the  burden  of  his  informa- 
n  on  other  shoulders.  Imagine  the  joy  with  which  a 
bness  of  this  law-breaking  by  Jones  would  run  to  report 
)  breach  to  the  local  Inspector  of  Nuisances,  perhaps 
itly  insinuating  that,  as  this  was  Jones's  first  offence,  a 
ition  would  be  sufficient  this  time. 

Would  not  the  problem  we  have  stated  be  helped  forward 
its  way  to  solution  if  public  opinion  accorded  to  such  as 
|  of  riper  years  a  larger  personal  liberty  in  the  matter  of 
ntal  "  spaces  "  1  Men  and  women  wholly  occupied  now 
;h  the  quasi-public  role  they  fill  would  then  reconquer  for 
mselves  the  essential  truth  that,  whether  fathers, 
thers,  husbands,  wives,  or  mere  detached  units,  they  are, 
3r  all,  individuals  with  distinctive  tastes  and  legitimate 
ids.  Let  society  recognize  the  justice  of  these  claims 
I  continue  to  smile  upon  those  of  its  members  who,  re- 
tnbering  this  their  birthright,  are  still  wayward  enough 
lesire  to  exercise  its  privileges. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

1HE  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  on  Friday  of  last  week 
raised  its  rate  of  discount  from  4  per  cent,  to  5  per 
t.  A  few  clays  previously  the  Bank  of  the  Netherlands 
;  up  its  rate  to  3^  per  cent. ;  on  Thursday  it  advanced 
iirther  to  4  percent.,  and  everywhere  upon  the  Continent 

tendency  is  for  the  value  of  money  to  rise  rapidly. 
3  action  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  was  manifestly 
•eply  to  that  of  the  Bank  of  England,  whose  rate  of 
:ount,  it  will  be  recollected,  had  been  raised  on  two 
cessive  Thursdays  from  2\  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent.  If 

Governor  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  can  pre- 
Lt  it,  he  is  clearly  determined  not  to  allow  the  Bank  of 
gland  to  make  good  its  losses  of  gold  by  withdrawing  from 
-lin.  The  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  holds  about 
millions  sterling  in  gold.  It  is  a  good  deal  more  than  is 
d  by  the  Bank  of  England,  and  at  first  sight  it  would 
m  as  if  the  Imperial  Bank  could  afford  to  part 
h  a  few  millions  so  as  to  prevent  any  trouble  in  our  own 
ney  market  and  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  New 
rk  market.  But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
perial  Bank  of  Germany  holds  a  large  part  of  the 
pernment's  war  treasure.  There  is  a  special  war  treasure 
the  fortress  of  Spandau  of  6  millions  sterling,  but  that 
ild  go  a  very  short  way  were  war  to  break  out.  The  real 
I  treasure  is  held  by  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany,  and 

Bank  authorities,  as  well  as  the  Government,  are,  there - 
3,  exceedingly  unwilling  to  allow  the  stock  of  gold  now 
d  to  be  trenched  upon.  Besides,  the  long  drought  has 
ired  the  German  crops,  so  that  Germany  will  have  to 
iort  an  exceptionally  large  quantity  of  grain  in  the 
ling  twelve  months  ;  and  owing  to  the  tariff  war  with 
ssia  prices  will  probably  be  higher  than  they  otherwise 
ild  be.  It  is  reasonably  certain  that  to  get  the  grain 
:many  will  have  to  pay  large  amounts  of  gold  by-and- 
I    That  is  another  strong  reason  why  the  Bank  should 

to  prevent  withdrawals  of  the  metal  just  now.  The 
te  banks  of  the  smaller  countries  will  naturally  follow 

example  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany.  The  gold 
ich  the  Russian  Government  has  locked  up  cannot  be 
ched ;  it  is  a  war  treasure  pure  and  simple.  As  there 
10  coin  in  circulation  in  Russia,  and  the  Bank  will  not 
r  in  gold,  the  stock  is  as  much  out  of  the  reach  of  other 
ntries  as  if  it  were  still  in  the  mines.  The  same  prac- 
illy  is  true  of  Austria-Hungary.    The  Government  and 

Austro- Hungarian  Bank  have  been  wonderfully  suc- 
sful  during  the  past  couple  of  years  in  accumulating 
d;  but,  as  specie  payments  have  not  yet  been  resumed, 


they  are  able  to  prevent  anybody  from  taking  any 
portion  of  what  they  have  got  together.  Practically, 
then,  the  only  sources  of  supply  in  Europe  upon 
which  the  Bank  of  England  can  draw  for  large 
amounts  are  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  and  the 
Bank  of  France.  We  have  seen,  from  its  action  at  the  end 
of  last  week,  that  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  will  do 
its  utmost  to  prevent  a  drain  from  itself,  and  we  may  be 
very  sure  that  the  Bank  of  France  will  be  equally  deter- 
mined not  to  allow  much  of  its  stock  to  be  taken  away. 
The  Bank  of  France  holds  an  enormous  amount  of  eold — 
about  68|  millions  sterling — considerably  more  than  twice 
what  is  held  by  the  Bank  of  Germany,  and  approaching  to 
three  times  as  much  as  is  held  by  the  Bank  of  England. 
But  the  Bank  of  France  does  not  think  that  it  has  a  single 
ounce  of  the  metal  too  much ;  quite  the  contrary.  The 
Bank  of  France  holds  the  whole  of  the  French  war  treasure. 
If  war  were  to  break  out,  the  Government  would  immedi- 
ately draw  upon  the  Bank  for  the  means  of  beginning 
operations.  Besides,  the  Bank  of  France  holds  over  51 
millions  sterling  in  silver.  The  silver  is  rated  by  the  law  of 
France  at  very  nearly  twice  its  real  value,  and  it  passes  at 
its  nominal  worth  in  France  on  the  credit  simply  of  the 
Government  and  the  Bank  of  France.  Hitherto  the  task  of 
so  keeping  it  has  not  proved  as  difficult  as  might  reasonably 
have  been  expected  ;  but  now  that  the  Indian  Government 
has  stopped  the  coinage  of  silver,  and  that  the  American 
Congress  is  expected  to  repeal  the  Sherman  Act,  it  will  be  a 
far  less  easy  undertaking.  It  is  hard  to  believe,  indeed, 
that  France  can  permanently  succeed.  But  if  she  does 
succeed,  it  is  evident  that  the  Bank  of  France  will 
have  to  keep  so  large  a  stock  of  gold  that  every  one 
will  feel  that  the  Bank  is  perfectly  safe  whatever  be- 
comes of  the  silver.  Were  gold  to  drain  away  rapidly, 
apprehension  might  arise,  as  it  has  arisen  in  the  United 
States,  and  we  might  have  a  currency  crisis  in  France 
also.  The  Bank  of  France,  however,  does  not  require  to 
raise  its  rate  of  discount  in  order  to  prevent  gold  with- 
drawals. It  has  the  legal  power  to  refuse  gold  to  its 
customers,  and  it  is  exercising  the  power  without  hesita- 
tion. If  the  gold  shipments  to  New  York  cease,  there  may 
be  a  return  of  quiet  to  the  European  money  markets,  and 
the  Bank  of  Fiance  may  be  able  to  ward  off  all  attacks 
upon  its  reserve.  But  if  the  gold  shipments  to  New  York 
continue  upon  a  large  scale,  then  it  is  clear  that  the  rates 
of  interest  and  discount  will  rise  rapidly  all  over  Europe. 

In  spite  of  the  growing  dearness  of  money  ujion  the 
Continent,  referred  to  above,  rates  of  interest  and  discount 
have  fallen  away  in  London  this  week.  The  rate  of  discount 
in  the  open  market  is  barely  3!  per  cent.,  and  short  loans 
are  freely  made  at  from  2  to  2^  per  cent.  This  is  mainly 
due  to  the  stoppage  for  the  time  being  of  the  American 
withdrawals  of  gold  from  the  Bank  of  England.  The  gold 
that  has  been  sent  out  has  not  improved  the  situation. 
Hoarding  continues  on  as  great  a  scale  as  ever,  the  banks 
are  completely  locked  up,  currency  of  all  kinds  is  at  a 
premium,  and  the  run  upon  the  banks  and  the  savings  banks 
has  not  stopped.  Therefore  gold  is  as  much  needed  as 
ever.  But  the  United  States  is  still  indebted  to  Europe, 
and  it  consequently  cannot  continue  to  take  the  metal  un- 
less it  can  obtain  loans  in  London.  It  is  notorious  that  the 
New  York  savings  banks,  and  several  of  the  great  American 
railroad  Companies,  are  trying  to  borrow  here  ;  but  hitherto 
they  have  not  met  with  much  success.  It  is  possible,  of 
course,  that  the  fall  in  rates  may  enable  them  to  get  the 
money.  Bankers  last  week  were  unwilling  to  lend,  for  they 
expected  the  Bank  of  England  rate  this  week  to  go  to  5  per 
cent.,  and  they  thought  it  probable  that  before  very  long 
we  might  have  a  6  per  cent.  rate.  But  now  that  money  is 
growing  cheaper,  it  is  possible  that  they  may  be  willing  to 
give  the  accommodation.  If  they  do,  gold  will  be  with- 
drawn from  the  Bank  in  large  amounts,  and  rates  will  rush 
uji  rapidly  once  more. 

The  City  was  surprised  on  Wednesday  by  a  complete 
change  in  the  action  of  the  India  Council.  Since  the  Indian 
mints  were  closed  the  Council  has  been  insisting  upon 
is.  3jcZ.  per  rupee  for  its  drafts.  So  determined  did  it 
seem  to  be  upon  this  point  that  for  six  weeks  in  succession 
it  disposed  of  only  10,000  rupees.  To  the  surprise  of  every- 
body, however,  on  Wednesday  of  this  week  it  allotted  12 
lakhs  at  is.  $\d.  per  rupee.  It  offered  for  tender  40  lakhs, 
and  the  surprise  is  all  the  greater,  therefore,  that  it  should 
have  allotted  at  so  low  a  price  for  little  more  than  a  fourth 
of  the  amount  offered  for  tender.    All  sorts  of  absurd 
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rumours  have  been  set  afloat  in  consequence.  But  of 
course  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  attempt  of  the 
Indian  Government  to  raise  the  rupee  to  is.  ^d.  has  failed. 
By-and-bye  the  exports  from  India  will  increase.  Doubtless 
the  Council  will  then  attempt  to  get  a  better  price,  and  not 
improbably  it  may  succeed,  for  a  while  at  all  events.  The 
silver  market  has  been  quiet  this  week,  the  price  being 
about  33^^.  per  ounce. 

The  stock  markets  have  been  stagnant  all  through  the 
week.  The  Fortnightly  Settlement  began  on  Monday. 
At  first  the  banks  asked  4^  per  cent. ;  but  quickly  the  rate 
fell  to  4],  and  before  the  day  was  out  4  per  cent,  was 
accepted.  The  speculative  account  open  for  the  rise  was 
exceedingly  small,  the  demand  for  loans  consequently  was 
very  slight,  and  in  many  cases  brokers  paid  off  loans  that 
had  previously  been  made  by  the  banks.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable account  open  for  the  fall,  too,  which  tends  to 
lower  the  rates  of  interest.  The  market  here  in  conse- 
quence is  in  a  much  safer  condition  than  it  has  been  for 
many  months  past ;  but  naturally  operators  are  afraid  to 
increase  their  risks.  They  are  disappointed  to  find  that 
the  gold  sent  to  New  York  has  not  in  any  way  improved 
the  situation.  Distrust  is  as  widespread  as  ever,  and  the 
banks  are  as  completely  paralysed.  Furthermore,  Receivers 
have  been  appointed  over  the  Northern  Pacific  llailroad. 
That  has  been  expected  for  a  considerable  time  past.  The 
prices  of  the  Company's  securities  have  been  falling  ruinously, 
and,  in  spite  of  denials  from  the  officials,  everybody  was  pre- 
pared for  what  has  occurred.  The  Company  has  a  large  float- 
ing debt,  and  in  the  present  state  of  things  it  was  naturally 
unable  to  renew  the  loans.  Indeed,  when  such  Companies  as 
the  New  York  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania  have  to  come  to 
London  to  borrow,  it  is  obvious  that  no  one  would  be  prepared 
to  lend  to  an  embarrassed  Company  like  the  Northern  Pacific. 
It  seems  probable  that  several  other  Companies  will  have 
to  apply  for  Receivers.  The  market  is  also  disappointed  by 
the  action  of  Congress.  Speculators  jumped  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  when  President  Cleveland  made  up  his  mind 
to  call  Congress  together,  he  had  ascertained  that  there 
would  be  a  majority  in  both  Houses  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Sherman  Act.  Now  it  is  considered  doubtful  whether  the 
repeal  can  pass  even  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
general  opinion  is  that  there  is  a  majority  against  repeal  in 
the  Senate.  In  Argentina  martial  law  has  been  pro- 
claimed. The  late  Cabinet,  which  was  in  sympathy  with 
the  Radicals,  has  resigned.  The  new  Cabinet  seems  in- 
clined to  act  vigorously  against  the  Radicals.  What  will  be 
the  outcome  is  as  yet  uncertain  ;  probably  President  Saenz- 
Pefia  will  have  to  resign.  He  has  proved  himself  quite  un- 
equal to  deal  with  the  difficulties  of  his  position.  The 
Vice-President,  who  will  naturally  succeed  him,  is  believed 
to  be  in  close  alliance  with  General  Roca ;  and,  as  the 
General  is  more  dreaded  and  disliked  than  any  other  in- 
dividual by  the  Radicals,  it  is  feared  that  the  prospect  of 
his  controlling  the  Government  may  lead  to  civil  war. 
The  Continental  Bourses  are  weak,  especially  in  Berlin. 
Losses  have  been  heavy,  and  a  slow  liquidation  seems 
inevitable. 


There  have  not  been  many  changes  of  importance  upon 
the  Stock  Exchange  this  week ;  it  has  been  stagnant  rather 
than  declining.  The  most  notable  exception  is  Rupee- 
paper,  which  has  had  a  heavy  fall  in  consequence  of  the 
decision  of  the  India  Council  to  accept  a  lower  price  for  its 
drafts  than  it  had  so  long  held  out  for.  Rupee-paper  closed 
on  Thursday  at  65  J,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday  of  3^.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  rise 
generally  in  silver  securities  on  the  absurd  notion  that, 
after  six  or  seven  weeks'  trial,  the  Indian  Government  was 
about  to  give  up  its  new  policy.  Mexican  Government 
Six  per  Cents  closed  at  55  a  rise  of  3  ;  Mexican  Railway 
Ordinary  stock  closed  at  14,  a  rise  of  i\;  the  Second 
Preference  stock  closed  at  41,  a  rise  of  1  ;  and  the 
First  Preference  stock  closed  at  63,  a  rise  of  as  much 
as  4.  Mexican  Central  Four  per  Cents  closed  at  48.7, 
a  rise  of  1.  In  the  Home  Railway  department  the  changes 
have  not  been  specially  worthy  of  note,  but  Brighton  "  A. " 
closed  on  Thursday  at  150I,  a  rise  compared  with  the  pre- 
ccding  Thursday  of  1  In  the  American  market  prices 
are  somewhat  higher  than  they  were  a  week  ago.  Lake 
Shore  closed  on  Thursday  at  117^,  a  rise  compared  with 
the  preceding  Thursday  of  1  ;  and  New  York  Central 
closed  at  ic-ijf,  arise  of  ij;  while  Erie  Second  Mortgage 


bonds  closed  at  67^,  a  rise  of  2.  The  most  notable  ex 
ception  is  Northern  Pacific  Preference  shares,  which  on 
the  Receivership  have  fallen  3|,  having  closed  on  Thurs- 
day at  18.  On  Wednesday  the  fall  was  decidedly  greater;, 
but  on  Thursday  there  was  a  recovery  of  i\.  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Rosario  Ordinary  stock  closed  on  Thursday  at 
51-3,  a  rise  of  3  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday;. 
Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern  closed  at  101-2,  a  rise 
of  1  ;  and  the  Government  Six  per  Cent.  Funding  Loan 
closed  at  62^,  a  rise  of  ik  In  the  inter- Bourse  department 
Italian  closed  at  85,  a  fall  of  § ;  and  German  Three  per 
Cents  closed  at  84^,  a  fall  of  1. 


IN  THE  BOULONNAIS. 

AN  AVIGABLE  river  is  notoriously  no  natural  boundary 
for  nations.  When  Alsace  was  called  Alsace  Germans 
lived  in  it,  as  they  did  upon  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Rhine. 
An  arm  of  the  sea  may  equally  be  a  connexion  rather  than 
a  barrier.  The  sea-sick  tourist  regards  these  things  dif- 
ferently, it  is  true  ;  but  historically,  just  as  the  kingdom  of 
the  Danes  was  for  long  upon  both  sides  of  the  Sound,  so  the 
Gaul  has  been  in  Britain  and  the  Englishman  in  France. 
For  many  centuries  of  history  the  Channel  was  a  con- 
necting link  rather  than  a  division  between  the  people  on 
the  two  sides  of  it.  Before  Caesar's  day  the  Belgaj  were  in 
Kent  and  all  South-East  Britain.  His  invasions  were  both 
suggested  and  facilitated  by  the  interdependence  of  the 
kindred  tribes.  The  easy  collapse  of  South-East  Britain 
before  the  Emperor  Claudius  points  to  the  influence  of 
commercial  intercourse  which  prepared  the  way  for  political 
union.  The  Romans  later,  when  they  erected  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore,  put  both  shores  of 
the  Channel  under  the  same  control.  When  this  and  all 
other  devices  for  keeping  the  barbarians  at  arm's  length  had 
failed,  the  Low  German  settlers — English  we  had  better  say 
— conquered  and  settled  along  both  the  British  and  the  Gallic- 
coast.  In  the  former  case,  striking  at  the  vital  point  of 
communication  between  Britain  and  the  Roman  world,  they 
made  the  abandoned  province  into  England  ;  in  the  latter' 
case  the  mass  of  the  Roman  world  beyond  was  able  to 
absorb  the  fr  inge  of  barbarians  into  itself.  Still,  however, ' 
the  English  traveller  who  does  not  use  Calais  and  Boulogne 
as  mere  stepping-stones  on  the  road  to  Paris  may  feel  a  touch 
of  home  interest  in  a  country  which  was  once  largely 
peopled  by  Englishmen,  and  long  after  ruled  by  English 
kings.  The  village  names  are  often  English  under  a  strange 
disguise  of  French  pronunciation.  Wissant  is  the  undoubted 
Portvs  Itius,  the  scene  of  Caesar's  embarkation  upon  at  least 
his  second  voyage.  William  of  Poictiers  describes  how  the 
Etheling  Alfred  embarked  in  a.d.  1036  at  the  Portus  Icius,. 
William  of  Jumieges  how  he  embarked  at  the  Portus 
Wissanti.  To  "Itlov  is  the  port  under  the  shelter  of  the  Itian 
promontory,  Cape  Grisnez.  But  Wissant  is  not  the  same 
name  as  Itius.  Wissant  is  white  sand.  Anyone  who  looks- 
down  upon  the  bay,  and  upon  the  now  dry  bed  of  the  har- 
bour behind  the  sand  hills,  and  sees  the  white  sand  gleam- 
ing in  the  sun  for  two  miles  of  shore,  will  acknowledge  the 
aptness  of  the  name.  In  Sangatte  we  have  Sandgate  over 
again.  Warwick,  Ham,  Massingham,  Manningham,  War- 
ham,  Toddington,  are  only  slightly  veiled  under  Werwick, 
Hamme,  Masinghen,  Maninghen,  Werham,  Todincthun. 
The  river  Slack  deserves  its  name  in  English. 

The  Scandinavian  invaders,  coasting  round  from  Den- 
mark, afflicted  both  shores  of  the  Channel  simultaneously. 
Cwantawic,  the  flourishing  port  upon  the  Canche,  the  chief 
trading  town  upon  the  coast,  was  sacked  by  the  Danes 
a.d.  842,  and  never  recovered  its  prosperity.  The  attacks 
upon  Southern  England  used  every  river  mouth  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Seine  .as  a  base,  till  the  consolidation  of  the 
States  on  either  side  of  the  sea  put  a  check  upon  Viking 
expeditions.  The  policy  of  Edward  the  Confessor  was  to 
bind  the  shores  of  the  Channel  together  again.  The  coasts 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  Straits  of  Dover  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  husband  of  his  half-sister.  Eustace  of  Boulogne ; 
with  him  and  with  his  Norman  kinsmen,  the  English  king 
kept  up  close  alliance,  granting  (he  manors  which  contained 
Eastings,  Winchelsea,  and  Rye,  to  the  Norman  Abbey 
w  Inch  dominated  the  port  of  Fecamp.  The  Channel  was  an 
Anglo-Norman  bridle  upon  Baldwin  of  Flanders  and  his 
northern  friends.  If  this  policy  facilitated  the  Norman 
Conquest  of  Kngland,  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  it  may  have 
hindered  Scandinavian  conquest,  which  was  worse.  That 
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he  dynasty  of  the  House  of  Godwine  could  have  en- 
lured  for  long,  everybody  cannot  believe.  For  140  years, 
vith  intervals  under  William  II.,  Henry  I.,  and  Stephen,  the 
Channel  was  a  link  between  the  two  halves  of  the  territory 
>f  the  same  monarch  and  of  the  estates  of  the  same  barons. 
Mien  Normandy  was  separated  from  the  English  crown,  it 
>ecame  a  point  of  real  importance  with  English  kings  to 
•ecover  some  hold  upon  the  coast  opposite  to  them.  The 
leritage  of  Ponthieu  was  a  real  windfall  to  the  English 
rings,  and  the  acquisition  of  Calais  not  only  meant  destroy - 
ng  a  nest  of  pirates,  but  securing  the  command  of  the 
Straits,  when,  if  southerly  or  south-westerly  winds  kept  the 
linque  Ports  fleets  in  harbour,  ships  could  freely  leave 
'alais.  The  original  Low  German  element  in  the  popula- 
tion was  of  course  quite  lost.  It  was  only  by  the  wholesale 
ixpulsion  of  French  and  importation  of  English  that  Calais 
:ould  become  an  English  town.  But  as  a  means  of  defence 
if  the  English  shores,  and  of  English  trade,  these  foreign 
lossessions  were  invaluable.  The  same  feeling  of  their 
mportance  appears  in  the  acquisition  and  brief  tenure  of 
Boulogne  under  Henry  VIII.,  in  the  acquisition  of  Dunkirk 
by  Cromwell,  in  the  outcry  over  its  sale,  in  the  care  to  in- 
sert provisions  for  its  destruction  as  a  military  port  in  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  and  subsequently.  Long  before  that 
;ime  the  flow  of  population  had  set  in  again  across  the 
Straits  from  the  Continent.  The  decay  of  Rye  was  arrested 
ly  the  coming  of  French  religious  refugees,  and  the 
smuggling  trade  across  the  Channel  sprang  up  through 
;heir  intercourse  with  their  kinsfolk  upon  the  French  side. 

The  forces  of  nature,  however,  were  at  work  to  make  the 
retention  of  harbours  upon  the  French  side  of  less  vital  im- 
lortance  to  English  defence,  and  were  weakening  the  means 
if  French  offence  as  well.  The  eastward  drift  of  sand  and 
shingle,  carried  by  the  south-west  wind  and  the  flood-tide 
ilong  the  Channel  shores,  had  slowly  destroyed  the  English 
larbours,  and  diminished  the  importance  of  the  Cinque 
Ports'  navy.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  the  larger 
war-vessels  which  he  built  for  a  Royal  navy  could  not  use  the 
larbour  of  Winchelsea  and  made  their  headquarters  at 
Southampton.  Fortunately  the  same  cause  was  ruining 
;he  harbours  opposite  as  military  ports.  Wissant  is  no  longer 
1  port.  Ambleteuse,  still  kept  up  as  a  fortified  town  when 
Fames  II.  landed  there  on  his  flight  in  1688,  is  now  a 
rillage  with  no  harbour.  The  harbour  of  Wimereux  is  not, 
;he  mouths  of  the  Canche  and  the  Authie  are  useless  for 
arge  vessels,  the  once  dreaded  Dunkirk  can  hardly  be  a 
nenace  to  England  again,  the  harbour  of  Boulogne  would 
lot  hold  a  modern  battle-ship.  Only  at  Calais  are  docks  in 
lourse  of  construction  which  demand  the  completion  of  a 
larbour  at  Dover  opposite  to  them ;  but  Nature  has  decreed 
;hat  the  bases  of  the  naval  warfare  of  the  future  shall  not 
ie  found  in  either  the  Cinque  Ports  or  in  the  ports  of  the 
Boulonnais  and  the  neighbourhood.  The  country  is  the 
scene  of  past  rather  than  future  history.  With  little 
natural  beauty  to  recommend  it,  except  perhaps  where  the 
"ed  roofs  of  Wissant  nestle  among  the  trees  under  Cape 
Blanc  Nez  and  look  across  the  waste  of  white  sand  to  the 
jliffs  of  Grisnez,  the  whole  coast  from  Boulogne  to  Calais  is 
ivorth  seeing  by  an  Englishman.  The  home  once  of  an 
English  race,  the  starting-point  for  invasions  of  Britain  and 
England,  the  first  line  of  defence  against  such  invasions, 
the  scene  of  English  conquests  and  losses,  it  appeals  to  the 
oistoric  sense  which  is  so  deplorably  not  cultivated  by  much 
travel  at  home  and  abroad.  One  class  of  remains  still 
exists  of  the  greatest  interest  to  us.  If  these  harbours 
30uld  no  longer  float  ships  of  war  in  Napoleon's  day,  they 
sould  float  boats  and  rafts.  In  every  little  port — sometimes 
still  full  at  high  water,  sometimes  now  permanently  dry, 
we  may  see  the  relics  of  wooden  piers  and  landing-stages 
whence  the  Army  of  England  were  to  embark  on  their 
jrand  adventure,  if  once  Villeneuve  had  raised  the  blockade 
ind  drawn  the  imprisoned  squadrons  of  France  and  Spain 
into  one  fleet  commanding  the  Channel.  The  wooden  piles 
rotting  in  the  sand  are  a  memorial  of  what  the  supremacy 
at  sea  once  meant  for  us,  and  of  what  it  may  mean  again. 


ENGLAND  v.  AUSTRALIA. 

ANOTHER  of  the  contests,  known  as  "  representative  " 
matches,  between  England  and  Australia  was  played 
on  the  first  three  days  of  this  week,  and  showed  in  a 
marked  degree  that  class  will  always  tell  when  anything  like 


equality  in  conditions  exists,  England  winning  decisively 
by  an  innings  and  43  runs.  The  manner  in  which  these 
particular  games  sustain  their  interest  among  the  general 
public  is  a  little  remarkable.  May  be  the  average  cricket 
crowd  contains  a  strong  element  of  that  order  of  beings  who 
are  always  on  the  look  out  for  something  of  the  unexpected 
to  turn  up.  But  while  the  unexpected  happens  more  often  at 
cricket  than  at  any  other  game,  the  Colonial  who  laid  the 
flattering  unction  to  his  soul  that  this  Australian  team 
could  beat  the  flower  of  English  cricket  on  a  fast  hard 
pitch  must  have  been  something  of  a  sanguine  person. 
No  one  will  deny  the  possession  by  the  Australians  of 
plenty  of  courage  and  fair  abilities  ;  but  an  analysis  of  the 
capacity  of  the  Elevens  that  played  for  the  Old  Country  and 
Australia  in  this  latest  match  shows  a  balance  of  skill  over- 
whelming in  its  nature  for  England.  The  genius  of  cricket 
was  with  England ;  there  was  a  praiseworthy  merit  of 
acquired  ability  with  the  Australians.  "  W.  G.,"  Mr.  Stod- 
dart,  Shrewsbury,  Gunn,  Mr.  W.  W.  Read,  the  Cambridge 
Captain,  Mr.  McGregor,  Briggs,  and  Lockwood  are  all 
pretty  good  names  to  conjure  with. 

After  fielding  for  a  day  and  a  quarter,  the  Colonials 
managed  to  get  our  men  out  for  483,  an  innings  in  which  the 
feature  was  the  103  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Jackson.  Mr.  Jackson  was 
a  fine  school- boy  cricketer  at  Harrow  (we  forget  whether 
Clarke  the  coach  had  left  the  school  in  those  days,  and  whether 
the  young  idea  was  leaning  entirely  on  Lord  Bessborough,  the 
Walkers,  and  the  masters  to  be  instilled  with  method  and 
skill),  and  some  curious  stories  are  told  how  Mr.  W.  L.. 
Jackson  promised  his  son  a  sovereign  a  run  against  Eton  at 
Lord's.  Under  such  conditions  it  must  have  been  an  ex- 
pensive time  for  the  father.  At  Cambridge  Mr.  F.  S. 
Jackson  went  on  improving,  while  his  services  for  his 
county  have  also  been  great.  And  now,  after  a  wonderful1 
innings  on  a  false  pitch  at  Lord's,  Mr.  Jackson  has  achieved 
the  high  distinction  of  making  his  hundred  for  England  v. 
Australia.  The  aggregate  of  483  was  the  record  score  of 
England  in  such  matches.  Australia's  first  innings  broke 
down  before  the  "  break  backs  "  from  Lockwood  and  the 
dexterity  of  Briggs's  slows ;  the  Lancashire  professional  bowl- 
ing with  a  wonderful  pitch  and  break,  and  showing  great 
shrewdness  in  watching  the  little  weaknesses  of  batsmen. 
Less  than  two  hours  found  the  Australians  out  a  first  time 
for  91  on  a  fast  and  true  wicket.  Their  second  spell  brought 
to  light  more  capacity  in  batting.  There  was  something 
akin  to  the  courage  of  despair  in  the  way  they  set  about 
their  last  innings.  The  patient  and  cautious  Mr.  Banner- 
man  opened  his  shoulders  and  quite  startled  people  with 
his  freedom  of  play.  "  Stone- walling  "  is  the  cricket  phrase 
for  this  batsman's  usual  mode  of  defence ;  nor  is  such  a 
title  inappropriate  for  a  man  who  can  carry  his  bat  through 
an  innings  for  seven  runs,  as  he  did  at  Canterbury.  Messrs. 
Bruce,  Trott,  Giaham,  and  Giflen  all  did  so  well  that  a 
prospect  of  less  than  an  innings  defeat  appeared.  But  this 
fine  Australian  gallop  had  spent  itself  when  Mr.  Lyons, 
after  some  huge  hits,  was  caught  by  "  W.  G."  at  raid-off — 
a  remarkable  catch — and  the  game  ended  before  luncheon 
on  the  third  day.  By  this  vigorous  and  plucky  second 
innings,  which  produced  a  score  of  349,  the  Australian  team 
reinstated  itself  in  the  good  books  of  the  public,  who 
cheered  them  heartily  at  the  finish.  The  crowd  loves  a  fine 
hitter,  and  in  Mr.  Lyons  it  has  a  man  after  its  own  heart. 
On  Wednesday  morning  he  made  some  wonderful  strokes, 
and,  without  any  apparent  exertion  beyond  what  came  in 
the  forearm,  he  lifted  the  ball  from  such  a  fast  bowler  as  is 
Lockwood,  first  on  to  the  top  of  the  Oval  pavilion,  and 
then  over  the  stand.  The  present  Australian  side  may  be 
rated  with  some  of  our  leading  shires ;  but  were  they  to- 
prove  successful  against  the  pick  of  England  it  could  never, 
except  by  a  gross  exaggeration,  be  said  that  the  best  side- 
had  won. 


THE  PATENT  DOUBLE-ACTION  VICEROY. 

IT  was  an  Irish  Viceroy  bold, 
And  he  sat  in  his  Castle  fair, 
With  a  frown  on  his  brow  and  a  clutch  on  his  pow 
Of  disgracefully  rumpled  hair. 

"  Come  hither,  come  hither,  my  Secretaree, 

Come  hither,  and  help  extract 
Some  fragment  of  sense  from  this  rigmarole  dense 

Of  an  Irish  Government  Act." 
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Then  together  they  studied  the  Statute  Book, 
And  they  read  till  their  eyes  grew  dim ; 

But  the  Secretaree  said  nought  to  the  V., 
And  the  V.  said  nothing  to  him. 

And  the  Scribe  and  the  Lord  o'er  the  pages  pored, 

The  tane  beside  of  the  'tother  ; 
And  whenever  the  V.  dropped  a  big  big  D. 

The  Secretaree  said  "  Bother  1 " 

They  read  till  the  evening  star  came  forth 

The  vedette  of  the  heavenly  camp, 
And  the  Viceroy's  man,  as  per  usual  plan, 

Came  in  with  a  Duplex  lamp. 

Then  the  Viceroy  looked  at  the  Secretaree, 

But  the  Secretaree  sat  mum ; 
And  the  Viceroy  said  "  Are  we  gone  in  the  head  1 " 

And  the  Secretaree  said  "  Hum  !  " 

*  0  tell  me,  O  tell  me,  my  Secretaree, 

0  answer  and  tell  me  true, 

Is  there  only  one  of  my  mother's  son, 
Or  am  I  not  one  but  two  % " 

Said  the  Secretaree  "  So  far  as  I  see, 

You  are  two,  and  again  you  are  one ; 
You  are  one  I  allow  at  the  start  of  a  row, 

But  two  when  the  row's  begun." 

Said  the  Viceroy  "  True  :  it  agrees  with  my  view, 

But  here  is  the  devilish  hitch  : 
When  the  row  has  begun  I  must  act  like  one, 

And,  hang  me,  if  I  know  which  ! 

1  must  act,  you  will  own,  in  the  name  of  the  Crown  "  ; 
Said  the  Secretaree  "  That's  so  !  " 

"  But  I  must  not  despise  what  my  Council  advise  "  ; 
Said  the  Secretaree  "  No,  no !  " 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Crown,  I  should   say  '  Shoot 
down  1 ' " 

Said  the  Secretaree  "  Why  not  1 " 
"  But  what,  next  day,  would  my  Council  say  1 " 

Said  the  Secretaree  "  Ah,  what  1 " 

"  They  would  take  no  denial  of  the  homicide's  trial  "  ; 

Said  the  Secretaree  "  Not  they !  " 
"  And  the  jury  they'd  pack  would  convict  in  a  crack  " ; 

Said  the  Secretaree  "  Dare  say." 

"  I  could  '  pardon  him  out,'  I  haven't  a  doubt "  ; 

Said  the  Secretaree  "  You  could." 
"  But  that  Council  of  mine  would  at  once  resign  "  ; 

Said  the  Secretaree  "  They  would." 

Then  at  last  said  the  V.  to  the  Secretaree, 

"  Your  wisdom  I'll  never  forget. 
For  your  counsels  sage  [he  went  on  in  a  rage] 

I'm  eternally  in  your  debt." 

Then  the  Secretaree,  with  a  smile  at  the  V., 

Said  "  I  hope  my  advice  is  right. 
Time  only  can  show.    No  thanks  !    No,  no  ! 

I'll  wish  you,  my  Lord,  good-night." 


REVIEWS. 


rm:  secret  commonwealth  of  elves,  eauns,  and 
FAIRIES.* 

"IVfO  volume  of  the  Bibtiothbque  tie  Carabas  (but  why  not  "  Puss 
in  BooJct"  simply  and  vernacularly?)  appears  to  us  to 
approach  this  volume  in  desert.    Tliey  have  always  been  pretty 
books,  and  they  have  generally  been  prettily  introduced,  com- 

*  The  Secret  Giiiimt  nwealth  of  Bfoe*,  Ftut'is,  rnitl  Fairies.     l!y  Robert 

Kirk.   Edited  by  Andrew  Lang;   Lumlon :  Nutt.  1893. 


mented,  tricked,  frounced,  and  trimmed.  But  for  the  stuff  and 
substance,  we  could  sometimes  have  done  without  them.  Having 
Catullus,  Mr.  Grant  Allen  is  but  facultative;  and  though 
"  B.  R."  was  a  good  man,  Herodotus,  he  by  himself  he,  is  a 
better.  No  such  nasty  comment  can  be  made  on  the  present 
issue.  We  admit  with  equal  frankness  that  we  have  always 
wished  to  read  Kirk,  and  that  we  have  never  read  him.  Of 
course  everybody  knows  who  Kirk  was  ;  but  as  it  i9  just  possible 
that  a  few  persons  may  have  forgotten,  we  will  tell  them.  He 
was  minister  of  no  less  a  place  than  Aberfoyle,  as  had  been  his 
father  ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  Universities  both  of  Edinburgh 
and  St.  Andrews ;  he  was  married  twice,  each  time  to  a  Camp- 
bell; he  seems  to  have  had  sufficient  scholarship  in  divers 
tongues  ;  he  wrote  this  Secret  Commonwealth,  and  then,  just  over 
two  hundred  years  ago,  he  died  in  his  vocation,  as  few  have  done. 
Sitting  on  a  fairy  hill,  he  either  swooned  or  died,  and,  at  any 
rate,  was  buried ;  but,  of  course,  no  reasonable  person  doubts 
that  he  was  carried  off  to  fairyland.  The  vision  which  established 
this,  with  the  fatal  and  unsportsmanlike  "  funk  "  which  prevented 
the  proper  means  from  being  taken  for  his  repatriation  here  above, 
may  be  read  in  Mr.  Lang,  and  also  in  Sir  Walter.  Mr.  Lang,  by 
the  way,  in  a  pleasing  preliminary  poem  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  hints 
that  if  he  knew  of  a  fairy  hill  he  is  capable  of  seeking  it  delibe- 
rately. Perhnpsmost  of  us  are;  but  Mr.  Lang  should  remember  that 
uncomfortable  process  of  unnatural  selection  from  which  Thomas 
the  Rhymer  was  preserved.  It  is  not  all  beer  and  skittles  even  in 
Fairyland.  And  do  they  read  fairy  tales  there  ?  From  the  pro- 
nouncements of  the  Rev.  Robert  Kirk,  who  speaks  with  singular 
authority,  we  rather  doubt  it.  And  it  would  not  be  tanti  to  live 
anywhere  where  there  are  no  fairy  tales.  For  the  fairies  that 
we  saw  and  felt  would  be  but  temporal ;  the  fairies  that  we  read 
of  and  long  for  are  eternal. 

This,  however,  is  a  digression.  Mr.  Lang  has  prefixed  and 
affixed  an  introduction  and  notes,  in  which  he  has  not  wasted  his 
work  or  his  oil.  He  breaks  courteous  lances  with  the  Psychical 
Research  Society,  and  with  his  brother  folklorists ;  for  these 
persons  are  like  those  bewildering  knights  in  Spenser  who  did 
nothing  but  engage  each  other  in  perpetually  changed  partner- 
ships of  duels.  To  tell  the  truth,  their  quarrels  "  embeast  us  a 
little,"  though  very  much  less  when  Mr.  Lang  is  the  challenger 
than  at  other  times.  For  it  is  pretty  to  see  him  hold  the  lists, 
and  the  researchers  thump  the  plain  right  merrily. 

But  the  Reverend  Robert  Kirk  embeasts  us  not.  His  book 
is  a  very  little  one,  but  it  19  a9  full  of  idiosyncrasy  at  once  and  of 
the  spirit  of  his  time  as  the  New  Humour  is  empty  of  fun.  It 
could  hardly  have  been  written  in  any  other  country  than  Scot- 
land, or  in  any  other  century  than  the  seventeenth.  Writing 
elsewhere,  its  author  would  have  lacked  the  abundance  and 
variety  of  circumambient  belief  which  make  his  treatment  as 
prevailing,  as  undoubting,  as  that  of  Fairfax  himself.  Writing 
elsewhen,  he  could  hardly  have  conveyed  such  quaintness  and 
savour.  Mr.  Kirk  does  not  argue  about  his  subject;  it  is  much 
if  he  now  and  then  condescends  to  applications  and  explanations 
tending,  as  his  sub-title  has  it,  to  suppress  the  impudent  and 
growing  Atheism  of  this  age.  He  expounds  and  sets  forth, 
rather  modestly  than  otherwise,  but  with  perfect  confidence, 
as  if  what  he  tells  were  either  choses  vues  or  else  truths 
ascertained  by  scientific  demonstration,  and  universally  ad- 
mitted by  experts,  though  too  frequently  ignored  by  the 
vulgar.  The  siths  or  fairies,  he  tells  us,  are  of  intelligent 
studious  spirits  and  light  changeable  bodies  which,  it  may 
also  be  useful  to  know,  are  best  seen  in  twilight.  Some 
have  bodies  or  "  vehicles "  (cf.  Tucker's  Liyld  of  Nature)  so 
"  spongious,  thin  and  defecat,"  that  they  can  only  feed  on 
spirituous  liquors.  Others  can  eat  corn  and  bread  ;  none,  appa- 
rently, are  carnivorous.  They  used  to  labour;  hut  now  we  do 
labour  for  that  abstruse  people  as  well  as  for  ourselves.  They 
change  their  lodgings  every  quarter — this  is  a  trait  which  we  do 
not  remember  elsewhere — with  bag  and  baggage ;  and  at  these 
periods  persons  gifted  with  second  sight  have  very  edifying 
encounters  with  them.  For  it  would  appear  that  the  process 
of  moving  house,  which  is  exceedingly  trying  to  the  human 
temper,  is  not  soothing  to  that  of  spirits.  They  have  tribes, 
children,  nurses,  marriages,  deaths,  and  burials;  indeed,  some 
time  after  Kirk,  Christopher  North,  as  is  well  known,  saw  one  of 
these  latter.  As  almost  all  the  particulars  communicated  by  the 
Reverend  Robert  rest  upon  the  testimony  of  men  of  the  second 
Bight,  it  was  hut  reasonable  that  he  should  communicate  also  the 
means  of  acquiring  this  questionable  gift.  He  does  so,  and  the 
following  are  the  recipes  for  becoming,  in  the  language  of  Mrs. 
Toots,  either  a  Temporary  or  a  Permanency  in  deuteroseopy. 

'There  bo  odd  Solemnities  at  investing  a  Man  with  the 
Priviledges  of  the  whole  Mistery  of  this  Second  Sight.  He 
must  run  a  Tedder  of  Hair  (which  bound  a  Corps  to  the 
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Bier)  in  a  Helix  [?]  about  his  Midle,  from  End  to  End ;  then 
bow  his  Head  downwards,  as  did  Elijah,  I  Kings,  18.  42.  and 
look  back  thorough  his  Legs  untill  he  sie  a  Funerall  advance 
till  the  People  cross  two  Marches  ;  or  look  thus  back  thorough 
a  Hole  where  was  a  Knot  of  Fir.  But  if  the  Wind  change 
Points  while  the  Hair  Tedder  is  ty'd  about  him,  he  is  in  Peril 
of  his  Lyfe.  The  usewall  Method  for  a  curious  Person  to  get 
a  transient  Sight  of  this  otherwise  invisible  Crew  of  Sub- 
terraneans, (if  impotently  and  over  rashly  sought,)  is  to  put 
his  [left  Foot  under  the  Wizard's  right]  Foot,  and  the  Seer  s 
Hand  is  put  on  the  Inquirer's  Head,  who  is  to  look  over  the 
Wizard's  right  Shoulder,  (which  hes  ane  ill  Appearance,  as  if 
by  this  Ceremony  ane  implicit  Surrender  were  made  of  all 
betwixt  the  Wizard's  Foot  and  his  Hand,  ere  the  Person  can 
be  admitted  a  privado  to  the  Airt ;)  then  will  he  see  a 
Multitude  of  Wight's,  like  furious  bardie  Men,  flocking  to  him 
haistily  from  all  Quarters  as  thick  as  Atoms  in  the  Air; 
which  are  no  Nonentities  or  Phantasms,  Creatures  proceiding 
from  ane  affrighted  Apprehensione,  confused  or  crazed  Sense, 
but  Realities,  appearing  to  a  stable  Man  in  his  awaking  Sense, 
and  enduring  a  rationall  Tryall  of  their  Being.' 

The  privileges  thus  acquired  will  enable  you  to  see  not  only 
their  own  private  way  of  life,  but  their  uninvited  participation  in 
mortal  festivities  and  ceremonies,  and  more  particularly  to 
distinguish  "  doublemen  "  or  "  co-walkers,"  a  very  kittle  sort  of 
cattle,  as  is  well  known.  In  their  own  houses  these  subterraneans 
eat  but  little ;  but  their  food  is  exactly  clean,  and  served  up  by 
pleasant  children  like  enchanted  puppets.  The  houses  themselves 
are  large  and  fair ;  and  the  apparel  and  speech  of  the  inhabitants 
are  like  that  of  the  people  and  country  under  which  they  live. 
Also  they  (and  indeed  the  very  devils)  answer  in  the  language 
of  the  place ;  which,  we  may  observe  in  passing,  shows  that 
the  old  theory  of  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  Europe  and 
Eastern  Asia,  that  Englishmen  are  devils,  is  incorrect.  For 
nothing  is  so  hard  as  to  get  an  Englishman  to  answer 
in  the  language  of  the  place  or  speak  in  it.  Their  men 
fight,  and  are  said,  though  they  live  much  longer  than  we,  to 
die ;  but  it  is  a  comfort  to  hear  that  they  have  aristocraticall 
rules  and  laws.  With  all  their  "  aping  and  presaging  the 
dismal  actions  of  some  amongst  us,"  they  have  not  (or  had  not 
in  Kirk's  time)  come  to  democracy.  Though  rather  mischievous, 
they  do  not  do  all  the  harm  which  appearingly  they  have  power 
to  do,  and  they  have  many  pleasant  toyish  books  which  cause  in 
them  paroxysms  of  antic  corybantic  jollity.  These  vary  the  con- 
tinual sadness  which  otherwise  characterizes  them. 

After  some  details  about  fairy  hills,  of  which  the  writer  was 
before  long  to  have  such  formidable  experience,  he  returns  to  the 
morals  of  the  subterraneans,  merely  glancing  at  "  the  inconveni- 
ence of  their  succubi  who  tryst  with  men,"  and  freeing  them  from 
the  charges  of  swearing  and  intemperance,  only  to  lay  upon  them 
the  perhaps  heavier  accusations  of  Envy,  Spite,  Lieing,  Hypocrisy, 
and  Dissimulation.  The  directions  quoted  above  for  acquiring 
second  sight  are  followed  by  a  sort  of  Natural  History  of  Seers 
in  little.  From  the  anecdotes  here  given,  it  would  appear  that 
it  is  by  no  means  wholly  advantageous  to  be  a  seer,  or  indeed 
even  to  know  one — which  also  has  been  observed  of  other 
ancients. 

This  remarkable  treatise  comes  to  a  very  sudden  end,  or  at 
least  interruption,  in  order  that  a  letter  of  My  Lord  Tarbott  to 
the  Honourable  Robert  Boyle  may  be  inserted,  and  then  Kirk 
himself  returns  to  his  muttons,  beginning  almost  for  the  first 
time  to  argue  for  and  about  them.  It  is  pointed  out  to  us  that 
the  Manucodiata,  or  bird  of  Paradise,  lives  in  the  highest  region 
of  the  air ;  wherefore,  then,  not  fairies  in  the  middle  cavities  of 
the  earth  ?  Divers  speculations  on  the  possible  probable  virtues 
of  seventh  daughters  and  seventh  sons  follow ;  and  finally,  a  sort 
of  catechism  of  question  and  answer,  dealing  with  the  Reality 
and  Lawfulness  of  this  speculation,  winds  it  up. 

But  these  latter  parts  are,  at  least  to  us,  by  far  the  least 
interesting  portion  of  the  book,  and  we  could  almost  wish, 
though  they  have  their  own  attraction,  that  they  were  away. 
For  the  curious  reasoning,  half  shrewd,  half  crazy,  which  they  dis- 
play, the  utter  absence  of  what  is  now  called  the  scientific  spirit, 
the  heaping  together  of  bad,  good,  and  indifferent  arguments, 
attractive  as  they  are,  are  common  enough.  What  is  not  common 
is  that  "  prevailing  and  undoubting"  tone,  as  we  have  called  it,  in 
the  earlier  part.  There  is  something  like  it  in  Burton,  whom 
Kirk  had  most  probably  read,  but  the  absence  of  Burton's 
apparatus  of  citations,  and  of  his  occasional  asides  and  interjec- 
tions of  scepticism  and  criticism,  makes  an  important  difference. 
One  feels  that,  however  Kirk  might  think  it  necessary  later  to 
bolster  up  his  dogmatic  exposition  with  authority  and  analogy 
and  argument,  he,  like  a  predestined  victim  of  the  Daoine  Side,  as 
he  was,  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  the  matter.  These 
things  might  be  uncertain  in  this  detail  or  in  that,  just  as  there 


might  be  details  lacking  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  folk  and 
fashions  of  either  Indies.  But  the  existence  of  the  one  was  not 
much  more  rationally  questionable  than  that  of  the  others. 

My  Lord  Macaulay,  the  climax  of  whose  benevolently  contemp- 
tuous antitheses  on  the  peculiar  mixture  of  credulity  and  shrewd- 
ness in  Johnson,  was  that  he  was  "  willing  to  believe  in  the  second 
sight,"  would  not  have  thought  much  of  Kirk.  And  we  think  it 
extremely  probable  that  he  would  not  have  been  willing  to  believe 
that  the  fairies  carried  Kirk  away.  My  Lord  Macaulay  was  a 
clever  man,  and  some  easement  in  the  way  of  incredulity  must  be 
granted  to  a  person  who  was  willing  to  believe  in  the  unselfish- 
ness and  chivalric  virtue  of  William  III.  Nobody  can  be  ex- 
pected to  believe  everything.  But  two  things  may  safely  be  said 
of  the  minister  of  Aberfoyle.  The  first  is,  that  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  prove  that  he  was  not  carried  off  by  the  fairies ;  and  the 
second  is,  that  if  it  had  been  possible  for  him  to  handle  his  own 
case  in  his  own  treatise  he  would  have  had  no  doubt  whatever 
that  this  was  his  actual  fate. 


NOVELS.' 

TV|  R.  HENRY  CRESS  WELL  has  an  ingenious  way  of  in- 
venting  plots  which,  if  baldly  and  rapidly  stated,  would 
appear  to  be  of  the  most  conventional  kind,  yet  which,  thanks  to 
the  brightness  with  which  they  are  treated  and  the  clever  deft- 
ness with  which  they  are  evolved,  make  entertaining  and  in- 
teresting novels.  For  instance,  in  Disinherited  we  find  the 
well-worn  thread  of  the  heir  to  property  travelling  abroad  meet- 
ing with  an  accident  which  deprives  him  for  a  time  of  memory 
and  sense  of  identity,  and  returning  after  the  lapse  of  years  to 
find  other  owners  in  possession  of  his  goods.  Geoffrey  Challoner, 
however,  unlike  the  ordinary  "claimant,"  or,  indeed,  the 
ordinary  human  being,  is  so  unselfish  that,  in  the  belief  that 
his  step-mother  and  half-sister  are  happy  in  their  position 
as  owners  of  Strayfleet,  he  is  on  the  point  of  vanishing  without 
having  appeared,  and  returning  to  his  peasant  home  in  Roumania. 
He  is  prevented  by  a  girl  who  in  a  clever  scene  discovers  who  he 
is.  Blanche  Hargrave  is  one  of  the  best  and  brightest  girls  who 
have  lately  appeared  in  English  fiction.  She  is  cleverly  con- 
trasted with  Julie  Challoner,  who  carries  submission  to  a  fault, 
yet  who  cannot  yield  where  she  thinks  honour  is  concerned. 
This  is  merely  an  outline  of  a  very  clever  story,  full  of  humour 
and  observant  wit.  One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  argument 
is  that  the  mystery  of  the  accident  which  befell  Geoffrey 
Challoner  in  Bucharest  is  never  cleared  up.  He  went  to  the 
theatre  with  three  friends,  presumably  gentlemen,  and  men  of 
position  ;  remembers  every  incident  of  the  evening  up  to  a  cer- 
tain scene  in  the  play  ;  is  found,  no  one  knows  how  long  after- 
wards, half  murdered  under  some  trees,  possessing  no  longer 
memory  or  knowledge  of  things,  people,  or  himself.  Years  elapse, 
and  gradually,  with  brain  recovery,  comes  back  recollection  of 
events  previous  to  the  incident ;  but  we  never  have  any  explana- 
tion of  the  case,  nor  does  Geoffrey  ever  know  how  it  happened. 
This  is  very  much  how  the  thing  might  have  occurred  in  real 
life,  and  if  Mr.  Cresswell  meant  it,  it  is  clever  and  original,  for 
the  ordinary  plot  composer  spares  his  reader  no  detail.  If  he  did 
not  intend,  and  only  forgot  all  about  it,  it  signifies  not  at  all,  for 
the  effect  in  the  story  is  just  as  good. 

Mr.  John  Pennington  Marsden,  the  writer  of  The  Personal 
History  of  Jim  Duncan,  says  that,  "  If  the  first  pages  of  this 
history  suggest  a  young  and  inexperienced  mind  struggling  against 
its  own  limitations  for  expression,  and  through  experience  and 
suffering  gradually  acquiring  something  of  this  power,  then  I 
have  measurably  achieved  my  object,  and  must  rest  content."  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Marsden  does  rest  content ;  for  a  mind 
more  wanting  in  experience,  as  applied  to  the  composition  of  a 
novel,  or  more  lacking  the  literary  faculty  usually  considered 
needful  thereto,  than  is  displayed  in  these  volumes  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  met.  Further  on,  in  the  third  volume, 
the  author  seems  to  have  passed  from  the  dubious  to  the  assured 
attitude  towards  his  work.  "  I  saw  some  of  my  writings  after- 
wards in  print,  and  they  fascinated  even  me  who  had  written 
them !  "    That  is,  indeed,  a  most  fortunate  circumstance,  for  it 
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is  not  probable  that  the  personal  history  of  Mr.  Duncan  -will 
fascinate  any  one  else.  It  is  the  record  of  the  life  of  an  American 
man  of  business,  written  in  the  most  prosaic  style,  with  all  the 
fl  it  commonplace  of  the  merest  newspaper  paragraph-writer,  and 
without  the  simple  detail  of  reality  which  could  have  lent  the 
interest  of  truth.  Mr.  Duncan  was  sometimes  all  but  a  mil- 
lionaire and  sometimes  a  prisoner  for  debt.  It  would  seem  from 
his  descriptions  that  the  worst  features  of  this  last  punishment, 
long  since  abolished  in  this  country,  have  only  lately  been  modi- 
fied in  New  York. 

There  are  to-day  novel  readers  old  enough  to  remember  the 
impression  made  by  the  appearance  of  the  early  stories  by  Miss 
Annie  Thomas  (Mrs.  Pender  Cudlip),  how  full  of  promise  they 
were,  how  fresh  was  their  romance,  what  gaiety  of  spirit  and 
humour  they  had.  That  is  long  ago  now,  and  perhaps  it  is  not 
fair  to  contrast  that  day  with  this,  but  it  is  sad  to  note  the  differ- 
ence. Inconsequence,  irrelevancy,  carelessness,  and,  we  are  sorry 
to  have  to  add,  coarseness  now  mark  every  page.  Utterly 
Mistaken,  the  latest  of  Miss  Thomas's  books  we  have  seen,  has 
indeed  here  and  there  a  flash  of  the  old  spirit,  but  the  reckless- 
ness of  plan,  neglect  of  consistency,  incoherence  of  character- 
sketching,  make  the  work  as  a  whole  valueless.  It  is  so  evident  that 
the  writer  knows  very  little  about  the  real  purposes  or  natures  of  the 
people  she  is  dealing  with  and  cares  less,  that  the  reader  asks 
himself  why  he  should  know  or  care  more.  The  one  paramount 
necessity,  it  would  seem,  is  to  dwell  on  the  subject  of  love 
between  the  two  sexes.  The  number  of  people  to  be  written 
about  is  necessarily  limited,  so  the  plan  of  keeping  this  sentiment 
well  to  the  fore  is  bolstered  up  by  making  them  constantly  fall  in 
and  out  of  love  with  each  other.  Finally,  absolute  indifference  is 
felt  as  to  whether  Ella  loves  Guy  St.  Austle  or  his  brother  Sir 
Walter;  whether  "handsome  Ted  Greg"  loves  his  wife  or  Miss 
May  Meredith;  whether  Sir  Walter  loves  Lady  St.  Austle,  or 
Ella,  or  Mrs.  Jones,  or  any  one.  Flirtation  is  a  pleasant  subject 
when  pleasantly  handled,  but  it  should  not  be  jumbled  in  this 
fashion.  It  is  not  like  a  Scotch  haggis  ;  it  does  not  make  "  fine 
confused  "  reading. 

Some  personal  matters  have  to  be  surmounted  before  we  arrive 
at  the  actual  story,  A  Living  Statue.  First  there  is  the  portrait 
of  the  author,  Mme.  Giulia  Majeroni.  Then  there  is  a  sad 
preface,  telling  of  the  writer's  isolated  position,  bereavements  by 
death  and  the  loss  of  voice,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  her  en- 
forced retirement  from  the  stage.  Then  there  is  a  little  letter 
from  Mme.  Adelaide  Ristori  to  the  author,  her  "  dearest  niece," 
a  kindly  little  puft"  preliminary,  containing  a  rather  patronizing 
allusion  to  the  late  "poor  Majeroni,"  who,  it  would  seem,  was 
drilled  for  the  stage  by  the  great  actress,  and  was  not  difficult  to 
drill.  The  novel,  it  is  explained,  is  taken  from  a  drama — the 
property  of  Mme.  Majeroni,  in  which  her  husband  formerly 
played — "  a  most  entrancing  tale,"  which,  however,  had  not  the 
success  with  colonial  audiences  (the  preface  is  dated  from 
Bathurst)  which  it  enjoyed  in  Italy,  the  land  of  romance.  Per- 
haps it  suffered  from  translation  into  English,  and  this  could  be 
well  understood  if  the  task  were  undertaken  by  the  same  hand  which 
has  transferred  the  plot  from  the  play  into  the  pages  of  this  novel. 
English  "as  she  is  wrote"  by  Mme.  Majeroni  is  not  elegant  nor 
at  all  times  lucid.  "  The  Santa  Rosas  were  too  old  a  family  to 
allow  their  inherent  sense  of  good  taste  to  betray  them  into  those 
absurdities  which  characterize  the  men  of  yesterday."  The  Count 
Paolo  of  Santa  Rosa  "  seldom  mixed  with  any  one,"  which  may, 
perhaps,  account  for  his  very  morbid  and  eccentric  behaviour. 
Being  boundlessly  rich,  he  allowed  a  young  girl  he  became  at- 
tached to  and  intended  to  marry  to  die  of  poverty  and  hardships, 
and  afterwards  squandered  thousands  on  her  sister,  who  resembled 
her,  for  the  privilege  of  coming  twice  a  day  to  look  at  her.  The 
sister  falls  in  love  with  the  Count  in  genuinely  melodramatic 
style,  but  Paolo  is  obdurate.  "  I  do  not  like  you  at  all,"  he  says, 
"  I  am  in  love  with  your  dead  sister.  I  only  come  to  look  at 
you."  At  last  he  is  ill,  or  something,  and  he  gives  it  up.  "Claim 
me  as  your  own ;  I  will  not  resist  you  any  longer,"  and  Is'oemi 
claims  him  as  her  own. 

Two  short  stories — A  Gem  of  Cremona  and  A  Chef-d'QCuvre — 
both  most  musical,  most  melancholy,  are  bound  together  to  form 
the  fifty-fourth  volume  of  "  Arrowsmith's  Bristol  Library."  In 
the  first  the  mietake  is  made  of  selecting  incidents  of  too  tragic 
a  nature  for  such  brief  treatment.  We  are,  however,  introduced 
to  some  Irish  peasants  who  drop  their  As — persons  hitherto  un- 
known to  students  of  dialect.  The  second  story  is  better,  because 
less  ambitious,  dealing  only  with  the  disappointment  in  love  of  a 
crabbed  German  professor  of  music,  and  is  not  without  a  share  of 
gentle  pathos. 


THE  HORSE.' 

THIS  is  another  of  Captain  Hayes's  good  books  on  the  horse' 
and  to  say  it  is  the  best  would  not  be  going  far  out  of  the 
way  of  the  truth.  It  is  a  luxurious  book  ;  well  got  up,  well  and 
clearly  printed  in  large  readable  type,  and  profusely  illustrated 
with  seventy-seven  reproductions  of  photographs,  which  are  called 
plates,  and  205  drawings,  which  have  the  usual  "Fig."  under 
them,  exceedingly  well  executed  for  their  purpose,  with  no 
superfluous  efforts  at  literary  effect.  The  photographs,  some  of 
which  are  of  the  most  famous  horses,  are  not  flattering  in  appear- 
ance— photographs  of  horses  never  are  flattering — but  they  no 
doubt  truthfully  show  the  "  points."  The  frontispiece  is  a 
photograph  of  Ormonde,  which  Captain  Hayes  calls  "  the  horse 
of  the  century  "  (p.  262),  "  the  highest  type  of  the  racehorse  I 
(p.  153),  and  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  portrait  of  a 
horse  taken  by  photograph. 

The  photographs  are  of  living  animals,  and,  besides  their  value 
as  true  portraits  of  horses  of  great  fame,  they  faithfully  show  the 
points  of  these  great  horses,  comparing  them  with  inferior  horses, 
as  well  as  with  other  animals,  the  ass,  zebra,  black-buck,  cheetah, 
rhinoceros,  &c  ,  which  have  qualitiesofa  different  order.  The  "make 
and  shape  "  of  a  horse  Captain  Hayes  calls  his  conformation,  and 
he  treats  of  all  the  details  of  his  form  in  a  manner  sufficiently 
scientific  and  sufficiently  popular  for  the  use  of  every  one.  On 
general  principles,  animals  of  great  strength  have  a  long  body 
and  short  legs,  and  those  of  high  speed  a  short  trunk  and  long 
extremities  (p.  3)  ;  and  he  quotes  Professor  Marey's  law,  in  his 
Machine  Animal,  which  states  that  muscles  of  speed  are  long 
and  slender,  and  those  of  strength  are  short  and  thick.  In 
chapter  iii.  the  external  parts  of  a  horse  are  well  given  in  the 
drawing,  fig.  1,  which  shows  twenty  points  from  the  head  to  the 
foot,  aided  by  seventeen  letters,  a  to  g,  for  instance,  denoting  the 
different  parts  of  the  head.  The  points  are  treated  fully  in 
detail,  as  they  should  be,  and  are  well  described.  This  is 
an  ideal  horse,  not  necessarily  the  beau  ideal ;  but  to  have 
an  ideal  horse  in  one's  mind,  and  to  judge  of  a  real  horse  accord- 
ingly, are  two  very  different  things,  as  most  judges  of  horses 
know  well  enough.  To  talk  about  the  points  of  a  horse  is  easy, 
to  see  them  in  the  flesh  and  rate  them  at  their  value  in  the  living 
animal  is  to  be  that  rare  person,  a  good  judge. 

The  two  extremes  in  horses  are  the  racehorse  for  speed,  and 
the  heavy  draught-horse  for  strength  ;  the  racehorse,  however,  is 
the  better  for  weight-carrying  power  and  endurance,  and  the 
draught-horse  is  the  better  for  good  wind  and  a  certain  amount 
of  activity.  The  staying  power  of  a  horse  depends  on  his 
muscles  both  in  size  and  quality,  provided  his  lungs,  heart,  and 
general  health  are  in  a  good  state,  which,  as  Captain  Hayes  says, 
are  matters  belonging  to  the  veterinary  department,  though  in 
his  conformation  there  should  be  room  for  the  full  play  of  these 
organs. 

The  racehorse  and  the  heavy  draught-horse  being  the  two 
extremes,  there  are  the  saddle-horse  and  the  harness-horse  for 
various  purposes  in  the  middle  ranks,  and  Captain  Hayes's 
treatise  on  the  appropriate  conformation  is  as  complete  as  it  can 
well  be.  He  quotes  the  authority  of  French  writers  who  have 
paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  these  matters,  MM.  Goubaux 
and  Barrier's  LExtirieur  du  Cheval,  for  example.  The  body  of 
the  horse  should  be  as  short  as  possible  compared  to  its  depth 
(p.  186).  The  height  of  the  horse  should  be  the  same  at  the 
croup  as  it  is  at  the  withers  (p.  151).  The  chest  should  be  deep, 
but  not  broad,  for  speed,  and  the  shoulder-blade  long  and  sloping. 
He  says  (p.  162)  : — 

'  Lecoq  remarks,  "  The  length  of  the  forearm  varies  inversely 
as  that  of  the  cannon-bone."  I  think  I  may  venture  to 
extend  this  principle  somewhat  further  in  stating  the  follow- 
ing inverse  proportions  : — Shoulder-blade,  long  ;  humerus 
(from  point  of  shoulder  to  elbow),  short ;  forearm,  long ; 
cannon-bone,  short ;  pastern,  long.  ...  I  think  we  may 
assume  that  a  similar  series  of  inverse  proportions  should 
exist  in  the  hind  limb.  Thus:  pelvis,  long;  thigh,  short; 
tibia  (from  stifle  to  hock),  long ;  cannon-bone,  short ;  pastern, 
long.  ...  In  the  remainder  of  the  body  we  might  possibly 
also  find  a  series  of  inverse  proportions,  as  follows : — Head, 
short ;  neck,  long ;  back  and  loins,  short ;  croup,  long ;  bones 
of  the  tail,  short." 

The  importance  of  the  long  pastern  to  ease  the  effect  of  con- 
cussion to  the  foot  and  the  whole  limb  in  motion  is  enforced  by 
Captain  Hayes  as  well  as  by  the  French  w  riters  whom  he  quotes. 
There  is  an  idea  that  long  pasterns  may  be  associated  with  weak- 
ness, which,  if  the  pasterns  are  well  formed,  is  as  much  a  mistake 
with  respect  to  the  cart-horse  as  the  racehorse.    The  quality  of 


*  Tin-  Points  of  the  Horn:  <i  Familiar  Treatise  on  Equine  Conformatttn, 
By  M.  Horace  Hayes,  F.U.C.V.S.  Illustrated  chietly  by  J.  H.  Oswald 
Brown.    London:  Thaoker  &  Co. 
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uiscle,  tendon,  ligament,  and  bone  is  duly  considered,  and  dry- 
ad hard  food  is  contrasted  favourably  with  soft  and  wet  food  in 
lat  connexion. 

At  pp.  63  and  236  tbere  is  high  praise  accorded  to  the 
straight  dropped  "  hind  leg,  and  to  straight  hocks,  as  compared 
j  "sickle-hocks."  If  there  is  inability  to  straighten  the  hocks 
1  action  the  fault  may  be  acknowledged ;  but  a  horse  with  his 
ind  legs  well  under  him,  enabling  him  to  move  with  a  good 
eal  of  hind-leg,  or  kangaroo,  action,  has  surely  been  esteemed  as 
clever  horse  in  a  difficult  country.  A  straight  hind  leg  in  a 
augh  hilly  country  would  be  no  great  recommendation.  The 
bility  to  get  through  deep  ground  may  depend  on  the  hind  legs 
i-ing  well  under  a  horse,  where  a  straight  hind  leg  would  be 
Imost  as  useless  as  a  pair  of  stilts.  Racing  on  the  flat  is  of 
iurse  a  different  thing  altogether.  The  red  deer  is  an  animal 
lat  can  go  in  any  country,  and  he  has  both  sickle-hocks  and 
DW-hocks.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  the  plates  49 
ad  50  illustrate  bad  hocks,  and  plates  51  and  53  good  hocks. 
Lt  plate  9,  also,  we  have  well-shaped  forelegs  well  illustrated, 
n  plate  10  turned-out  toes,  and  plate  11  turned-in-toes,  all  from 
botographs  of  living  animals.  With  turned-out  toes  a  horse 
in  go,  but  is  likely  to  brush ;  but  with  turned-in  toes  a  horse 
innot  go,  and  is  likely  to  bungle  and  fall. 

At  p.  232  we  find — "The  so-called  horizontal  croup  is  not 
.one  a  great  beauty  in  the  saddle-horse,  but  it  is  also  a  decided 
lark  of  speed.  If  the  pelvis  or  croup  (which  in  this  case  is 
ractically  the  same  thing)  be  too  level  (see  p.  203),  we  may 
ispect  that  the  back  is  weak."  At  p.  203  we  read  : — "That  un- 
le  straightness  of  the  upper  line  of  the  croup  indicates  weakness 
:  the  part."  There  seems  to  be  rather  a  subtle  distinction  here 
it  ween  a  straight  croup  and  a  horizontal  croup.  There  have 
len  good  racehorses  on  the  flat  with  horizontal  croups,  as 
raight  behind  the  saddle  as  a  short-horn  ox  ;  but  the  croup  of 
rmonde,  according  to  his  photograph,  is  by  no  means  horizontal 
•  straight,  and  a  rise  at  the  croup  behind  the  saddle,  which 
>es  not  imply  a  fall  at  the  tail  amounting  to  goose-rump,  has 
ways  been  considered  a  mark  of  power  and  activity  in  the 
nd-quarters,  sometimes  called  a  jumping-back.     The  contour 

the  back  may  be  a  marked  beauty  in  a  horse,  but  we  should 
it  admire  a  straight  horizontal  line  from  the  withers  to  the  tail 
■in  a  hunter,  for  instance. 

As  to  the  vexed  question  of  the  bearing-rein,  Captain  Hayes 
ys:— 

'  The  bearing-rein  is  also,  in  many  cases,  necessary  for  the 
attainment  of  that  "  extravagant "  action  which  is  greatly 
sought  for  among  fashionable  carriage-horses ;  a  fact  which 
accounts  for  its  retention  in  the  stables  of  the  rich,  despite 
the  adverse  criticism  that  is  being  constantly  directed  against 
its  use.' 

Captain  Hayes  is  hard  upon  the  painter's  horse  (chap,  xxxiii.) 
Horses  have  been  treated  by  painters,  and  also  by  sculptors,  in 
very  unhandsome  way,  and  especially  by  English  so-called 
tists,  who  continue  to  perpetuate  the  conventional  or  stencil- 
ite  animal  in  a  style  long  since  forsaken  by  Continental 
aughtsmen."  Is  this  altogether  just  of  our  artists  of  the  pre- 
atday?  There  are  certainly  animal  painters  frequenting  the 
ricultural  and  horse  shows  who  will  paint  a  portrait  of  your 
rse,  your  bull,  your  sheep,  or  your  pig,  in  a  manner  conven- 
inal  with  them,  rendering  the  colour  of  the  beast  with  con- 
lerable  accuracy ;  we  also  remember  the  fat,  round-barrelled 
nters  with  red-coats  on  their  backs  of  Sir  Francis  Grant's  day ; 
t  surely  there  are  artists  now  who  can  both  paint  and  model  a 
>rse  with  all  his  points,  as  he  is. 

The  table  of  contents,  the  illustrations,  and  a  good  index  make 
is  book  very  complete  and  business-like. 


LEPROSY  IN  INDIA." 

1HE  life  and  death  of  Father  Damien  at  Molokai  in  1889  not 
-  unnaturally  drew  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  subject 

leprosy.  A  Committee  presided  over  by  the  Prince  of  Wales 
ve  birth  to  an  Executive  Committee,  and  this  latter  body  to  a 
lecial  Committee,  and  then  a  formal  Commission  was  sent  out 

India  to  inquire  into  and  report  on  the  extent  to  which  leprosy 
evailed  in  that  country  ;  its  pathology,  treatment,  or  possible 
re.  The  number  of  these  Committees  and  their  different 
inions  are  slightly  perplexing,  but  the  results  are  to  be  seen  in 
bulky  Report  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages,  printed  and  pub- 
hed  at  Calcutta  and  amplified,  after  the  orthodox  fashion  of 
dian  Blue-books,  by  tabular  statements,  maps,  and  appendices 

*  Leprosy  in  India.  Report  of  the  Leprosy  Commission  in  India, 
90-91.  Calcutta :  printed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Government  Print- 
;  in  India. 


showing  all  that  is  known  or  can  be  predicted  of  a  frightful 
disease.  Leprosy  has  been  endemic  in  most  parts  of  India  from 
the  earliest  times.  In  Sanskrit  and  its  derivative,  the  Bengali 
dialect,  it  is  known  as  "Maharoga"  the  "great  disease."  In 
Upper  India  it  is  called  "  Maha  Korh  "  the  great  itch — or  rakt 
korh,  the  bloody  itch;  or  korh,  simply.  In  Persian  it  is  variously 
Luri,  Pes,  Khura,  or  Sufedi,  the  last  term  meaning  the  "white 
malady."  The  Indian  Commissioners  were  five  in  number,  including 
two  well-known  members  of  the  Bengal  Medical  Service.  One  of 
them,  Dr.  Barclay,  unfortunately  died  at  Simla,  but  after  he  and 
his  colleagues  had  travelled  several  thousand  miles  and  had 
inquired  into  the  cases  of  two  thousand  lepers ;  and,  in  fact,  had 
collected  nearly  all  the  materials  for  their  very  full  and  interest- 
ing Report.  During  their  progress  they  had  access  to  every 
source  of  information  ;  they  visited  prisons,  asylums,  and  colonies 
of  these  unfortunate  beings  ;  they  consulted  local  medical  officers  ; 
and  they  carried  out  their  instructions  with  that  perseverance, 
fairness,  and  determination  which  invariably  characterize  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Anglo-Indians,  whether  the  subject  matter  be  a  famine, 
the  consumption  of  opium,  the  incidence  of  the  land  tax,  or  the 
spread  of  any  epidemic  disease. 

We  can  say  at  once  that  the  value  of  the  Report  is  not 
diminished  by  the  obvious  fact  that  several  conclusions  drawn 
by  the  Commission  are  purely  negative.  No  Pasteur  seems  to 
have  discovered  the  means  of  effecting  a  certain  or  a  permanent 
cure.  Some  very  worthy  philanthropists  have  been  under  the 
impression  that  leprosy,  like  many  other  Asiatic  evils,  has  been 
on  the  increase  ever  since  the  wicked  English  Government  took 
over  the  government  of  India.  The  Report  shows  that  the 
disease  is  endemic  but  stationary,  and  that  there  are  even  grounds 
for  believing  "  in  a  gradual  decrease  at  the  present  time."  The 
Commissioners  indite  no  startling  paragraphs,  use  language  of  the 
most  temperate  kind,  and  commit  themselves  to  nothing  beyond 
fair  and  reasonable  deductions.  At  the  same  time,  these  gentle- 
men, who  never  deviate  into  rash  and  hasty  speculations,  might 
have  been  less  lavish  of  tabular  statements.  Maps  which  show 
that  leprosy  is  more  prevalent  in  Assam  and  in  certain  districts 
of  Lower  Bengal,  such  as  Burdwan  and  Bankura,  than  it  is  in 
Upper  India ;  tables  which  indicate  that  leprosy  flourishes  in  a 
damp  rather  than  in  a  dry  climate  ;  that  it  is  common  in  Kemaon 
and  Garhwal,  and  other  hill  ranges,  are  all  very  well.  But  we 
can  hardly  place  much  confidence  in  masses  of  figures  which 
pretend  to  show  the  proportion  of  lepers  in  each  ten  thousand  of 
the  population  in  every  province  and  district  in  India,  or  which 
determine  the  precise  connexion  between  leprosy  and  particular 
castes,  or  which  deal  with  the  question  of  heredity  and  a  family 
taint.  The  Commissioners  themselves  seem  to  be  quite  conscious 
of  the  perilous  nature  of  statistics  obtained  from  native  enumer- 
ators, and  of  the  dislike  and  suspicion  with  which  the  ordinary 
Hindu,  even  with  the  experience  of  a  harmless  Census  repeated 
for  the  third  time  at  an  interval  of  ten  years,  receives  inquiries 
about  his  health,  his  house  and  courtyard,  and  the  sanitary 
condition  of  his  great-grandfather.  Some  of  the  tables  bear 
absurdity  on  their  face;  as,  for  instance,  when  the  proportion  of 
lepers  in  particular  and  adjacent  districts  in  ten  thousand  of  the 
community  oscillates  between  two  or  three  and  thirty-eight  or 
forty-seven.  The  Commissioners  in  gravely  printing  scores  of  such 
discrepancies  can  hardly  have  looked  at  each  other  without  feeling 
like  the  typical  Roman  augur.  We  will  venture  to  affirm  that  in 
scores  of  instances  when  they  questioned  a  Hindu  as  to  the  cause 
and  origin  of  the  disease  in  his  family,  they  must  have  received 
for  answer  that  these  afflictions  were  the  consequences  of  evil 
deeds  done  in  a  former  state  of  existence. 

Apart  from  this  necessary  criticism,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  good 
sound  deduction  in  the  Report.  It  has  often  been  popularly  said 
that  fish-eating  is  a  main  cause  of  leprosy,  and  some  scientific 
men  hold  the  opinion  that  fish  introduce  the  bacillus  into  the 
stomach,  or  stimulate  it  to  activity  when  it  already  resides  in  the 
tissues.  Against  this  theory,  popular  and  scientific,  there  are  the 
facts  that  no  bacilli  have  been  discovered  in  fish ;  that  caste3 
which  never  touch  fish  furnish  their  due  contingents  of  lepers  ; 
and  that  the  disease  is  not  more  rife  in  districts  bordered  by  the 
sea  and  by  large  rivers  than  anywhere  else.  On  the  other  hand, 
leprosy  is  common  in  hill  tracts,  where  fish  is  a  very  rare  article  of 
food.  Mr.  C.  Conybeare,  who  some  time  ago  was  apprehensive 
that  leprosy  was  due  to  the  high  price  of  salt,  will  be  much 
relieved  to  hear  that,  by  statistics  to  which  no  exception  can 
be  taken  on  the  ground  of  inaccuracy,  the  consumption  of  salt 
is  shown  to  be  twice  as  great  as  the  increase  of  the  population 
in  twenty  years  ;  that  the  Ryot  spends  on  salt  about  one  penny 
a  month  for  each  of  his  family,  and  that  if  there  has  been 
any  perceptible  addition  to  the  number  of  lepers,  it  has  occurred 
in  provinces  where  the  price  of  salt  has  fallen.  Other  alleged 
causes  are  mentioned  to  be  summarily  and  contemptuously  dis- 
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missed.  Water,  opium,  and  mosquitoes  have  each  in  turn  been 
made  responsible.  Now,  the  bacillus  has  never  been  found  in 
water,  though  the  Commissioners  in  vain  analysed  the  water  of  a 
filthy  tank  in  which  crowds  of  lepers  bathed.  Premature  mar- 
riages and  the  consumption  of  opium  are  not  to  blame,  and  if 
mosquitoes  or  flies  could  communicate  the  disease  after  they  had 
sucked  the  blood  of  any  lepers,  Calcutta,  where  these  little  pests 
abound  and  murder  sleep,  should  be  a  perfect  Leper  asylum.  On 
the  question  of  infection  and  contagion  the  Report  aflirms  that, 
"though  leprosy  may  be  considered  an  infective  disease,  caused  by 
a  specific  bacillus,  and  also  to  some  extent  a  contagious  disease," 
it  is  not  actively  or  usually  diffused  in  this  way.  Again,  one 
might  imagine  that  leprosy  must  be  hereditary.  This  assertion, 
if  not  absolutely  disproved,  is  by  no  means  certain.  Many  lepers 
are  sterile.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  marriage  of  lepers  with 
lepers  or  with  non-leprous  women  always  diffuses  the  disease. 
The  children  of  lepers  are  often  short-lived,  and,  as  far  as  returns 
can  be  depended  on,  there  is  never  more  on  an  average  than  a 
couple  of  children  to  each  marriage  of  lepers. 

It  may,  therefore,  well  be  asked  what  keeps  up  or  what  can 
reduce  this  disease,  or  what  does  the  Report  allow  us  to  conclude 
on  these  vital  points  ?  Leprosy,  like  a  good  many  other  evils, 
is  evidently  influenced  by  neglect  of  sanitation,  deficient  drainage, 
want  of  fresh  air,  bad  food,  and  a  low  state  of  health  caused  by 
disregard  of  nature's  laws  or  a  failure  in  the  essential  requisites 
of  a  healthy  existence.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  predisposition 
to  leprosy  in  the  individual  or  in  the  family,  just  as  there  is  to 
cholera  and  diarrhoea.  In  certain  areas  natives  die  of  these  latter 
diseases  on  account  of  a  general  unhealthiness  arising  from  the 
density  of  the  population,  their  peculiar  life  and  social  habits,  and 
climatic  and  meteorological  conditions.  Wealth  and  comfort  are 
no  guarantees  for  exemption.  Leprosy  has  afflicted  blue-blooded 
Rajas  as  it  afflicted  Naaman  the  Syrian.  High  caste  is  no  safe- 
guard. Famines  do  not  explain  or  enable  U3  to  trace  its  origin 
and  spread.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  great  famine  which  deso- 
lated Southern  India  some  fifteen  years  ago,  leprosy  seemed  to 
have  decreased  in  Bombay  and  Madras.  The  only  reasonable 
conclusion,  as  the  Commissioners  observe,  is  that  all  causes 
which  lower  the  health  and  vitality  of  the  population,  such  as 
climate,  poverty,  damp,  and  overcrowding,  predispose  to  leprosy, 
and  end  by  developing  the  leprous  germs  in  some  one  victim. 

As  regards  treatment  the  Report  gives  us  little  ground  for 
hope.  A  leper,  like  other  sick  people,  should  have  "pure  air 
and  nourishing  food."  He  should  use  soap  and  water.  Of  all 
external  applications  and  emulsions,  an  oil  called  chauhnoogra 
seems  to  be  the  most  efficacious.  Arsenic,  used  internally  we 
suppose  in  moderate  doses,  may  do  some  good.  And  a  surgical 
remedy  known  as  "  nerve-stretching"  has  produced  relief  in  fifty 
per  cent,  of  cases,  while  excision  of  tubercles  and  amputation  of 
limbs  have  saved  life  and  enabled  the  patient  to  regain  flesh  and 
strength.  But  sores  and  ulcerations  which  have  yielded  for  a 
time  to  these  and  other  measures  have  a  tendency  to  reappear. 
It  may  remain  for  some  future  Jenner  to  discover  a  remedy  for 
ravages  which,  in  the  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge,  can,  it  is 
evident,  be  kindly  treated  but  never  radically  cured. 

The  last  section  of  the  Report  is  occupied  with  some  preventive 
measures.  The  Commissioners  do  not  recommend  the  complete 
and  compulsory  segregation  of  lepers.  In  India  this  would  be 
almost  impossible  and  could  not  be  justified.  Here  we  entirely 
concur  with  the  Report,  and  distrust  the  recommendations  of  the 
Special  or  Vigilance  Committee  in  England  which  desires  nothing 
less  than  strict  isolation  of  lepers  and  their  official  control.  Most 
certainly  it  would  never  do  to  hand  over  lepers  to  one  of  the 
new  Municipalities  of  Lord  Ripon's  build  and  breed.  But  lepers, 
say  the  Indian  Commissioners,  should  not  be  allowed  to  sell  food 
or  drinks,  or  to  practise  the  trades  of  barbers  and  washermen. 
Leper  asylums  can  be  built  or  enlarged  near  populous  cities,  and 
leper  colonies  or  farms  might  be  established  in  suitable  rural 
tracts.  Altogether,  the  Report  can  be  praised  for  its  complete- 
ness and  its  avoidance  of  drastic  and  radical  remedies.  Perhaps 
the  medical  phraseology  is  occasionally  somewhat  obscure,  as,  for 
instance,  when  "  rabbits  "  are  said  to  be  "  more  or  less  refractory 
to  quarter  evil,"  or  when,  by  way  of  a  "  familiar  example,"  we 
are  told  tliat  perhaps  "  adenoid  vegetations  of  the  nasopharynx 
are  becoming  commoner  in  England."  Still  the  bulk  of  the  book 
is  characterized  by  medical  knowledge  and  common  sense. 


IKON  WORK.* 

npHIS  little  handbook  on  the  subject  of  wrought  ironwork  has 
the  great  advantage  of  being  written  by  a  man  who  is  him- 

•  Ironwork  from  tht  Earliest  Timet  to  the.  End  of  the  Sfedistval  Period, 
By  J.  StnrUio  Gardner  Published  for  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  by  Chapman  &  Hull. 


self  a  highly  skilled  smith,  and  understands  thoroughly  the  variou 
technical  processes  and  the  difficulties  of  forged  ironwork.  L 
the  first  chapter  Mr.  Gardner  gives  an  interesting  account  of  th 
manufacture  of  iron  from  the  ore,  the  methods  employed  i 
smelting  it,  and  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  use  of  cast  iroi 
which  in  most  places  took  place  at  quite  a  late  period.  I 
England,  for  example,  though  heavy  fire-backs,  usually  decorate 
with  heraldic  designs,  were  largely  made  of  cast  iron  at  the  ol 
Sussex  ironworks  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuriei 
yet  it  was  not  till  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
cast  iron  began  to  be  employed  for  more  important  purpose: 
"  The  oldest  really  important  work  existing,"  Mr.  Gardner  tell 
us,  "  is  the  exterior  railing  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  which  wa 
contracted  for  at  the  high  rate  of  sixpence  per  pound,  and  cos  ! 
12,000/.  Cast  iron  only  came  into  general  use  for  such  purpoBe 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century." 

In  the  chapter  on  "  The  Early  History  of  Ironwork"  durinfl 
classical  times  the  author  is  evidently  rather  out  of  his  elemeni 
ami  a  good  many  corrections  might  be  made  ;  as,  for  example,  a  4 
p.  31,  the  famous  silver  crater  at  Delphi  is  said  to  have  bee  ' 
given  by  the  Lydian  King  Alyattes  to  the  temple  of  Miner?  j 
Pronrea,  whereas  it  really  stood  in  the  prouaos  of  the  temple  (I 
the  Pythian  Apollo.    Again,  the  elaborate  wrought-iron  stam 
(viroKp-qTiiplSwv)  which  Glaucus  of  Chios  forged  for  Alyattes' 
crater  is  described  by  Athenaeus  (Athen.  v.  45),  not  Hegesandei  1 
as  being  decorated  with  figures  of  animals  and  plants.    In  a  pre; 
vious  passage  there  is  a  quotation  from  Hegesander  ;  but  Athenceui 
expressly  says  that  he  describes  the  decorative  figures  on  th 
crater-stand  from  his  own  personal  observation. 

In  discussing  the  use  of  iron  on  a  large  scale  by  the  Roman' 
Mr.  Gardner  writes  : — "  From  Pompeii  we  might  infer  the  tote 
absence  of  constructive  ironwork  in  Roman  architecture,  ye1 
Professor  Aitchison  claims  that  in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla  a  larg 
ceiling  was  supported  on  iron  girders."  This  fact  might  be  state? 
less  doubtfully  than  these  words  would  imply,  since  some  tons  C; 
broken  iron  T  girders  were  found  a  few  years  ago  during  the  ex 
cavation  of  the  great  cella  soliaris  of  the  Thermae  of  Caracalh 
These  girders  had  been  cased  in  bronze,  and  they  were  arranged  e's 
as  to  form  square  panels,  which  were  filled  in  with  concrete  d(' 
corated  with  mosaic  and  delicate  stucco  reliefs,  all  coloured  an" 
gilt,  thus  forming  a  strong  and  richly  decorated  fiat  ceiling,  wit* 
a  span  of  enormous  width. 

In  the  next  section  of  this  handbook  Mr.  Gardner  deals  wit'! 
what  he  terms  "  the  Age  of  the  Blacksmith,"  that  is,  themediaev^ 
period  down  to  the  fourteenth  century,  when  elaborate  ironwor 
in  the  form  of  door-hinges,  grills,  and  screens  was  made  with  n 
other  tools  than  those  of  the  iron  forger,  whose  work  was  com 
pletely  carried  out  while  the  iron  was  in  a  hot,  semi-plastic  state 
and  the  file,  happily,  was  not  regarded  as  one  of  the  tools  of  th 
blacksmith. 

During  the  next  period,  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteentl 
century,  the  iron  was  to  a  large  extent  worked  while  it  was  cold 
with  the  help,  of  quite  a  different  class  of  tools  to  those  whicl 
were  used  by  the  old  forger.  Much  elaborate  and  beautifull; 
designed  ironwork  was  during  this  period  produced  by  the  useo 
the  file,  the  saw,  the  vice,  and  the  drill ;  but  this  class  of  worl 
to  some  extent  lacks  the  charm  and  spirit  that  are  so  remarkabL 
in  the  earlier  sort  of  ornamental  iron,  beaten  out  and  modelle< 
on  the  anvil  with  the  smith's  hammer,  rapidly  applied  before  th 
glowing  metal  had  time  to  become  cold  and  hard. 

Mr.  Gardner  gives  interesting  descriptions  of  some  of  the  fines 
English  wrought-iron  grills  of  the  earlier  period,  such  as  thi 
magnificent  curved  grill  which  protects  Queen  Eleanor  of  Castile'; 
tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  richly  decorated  screens  ii 
Winchester  and  Lincoln  Cathedrals — all  three  perfect  master- 
pieces of  hammer-work,  light,  and  yet  strong,  full  of  gracefu 
design  and  refined  detail.  Much  of  the  richness  of  the  Eleanoi 
grill  is  due  to  the  use  of  punches,  cut  like  coin  dies,  with  whicl 
the  smith  impressed  delicate  ornament  on  the  hot  iron  with  blows 
of  the  hammer — a  device  borrowed  from  the  technique  of  tht 
moneyer.  Fortunately  records  still  exist  at  Westminster  whicb 
show  that  this  magnificent  piece  of  ironwork  was  produced  by  c 
smith  named  Thomas  of  Leghtone,  in  1294,  and  that  he  was  paic 
for  it  a  sum  nearly  equal  to  200/.  of  modern  money — a  smal 
price,  considering  the  beauty  of  the  work  and  the  amount  oi 
labour  which  must  have  been  expended  on  it. 

Of  about  the  same  date,  or  perhaps  a  little  earlier,  are  the 
very  sumptuous  hinges  on  the  Porte  S"  Anne  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Paris,  now  unfortunately  much  injured  by  restoration,  but 
originally,  both  in  design  and  execution,  an  unrivalled  example 
of  pure  smith's  work  of  the  noblest  kind. 

Of  the  later  typo  of  ironwork,  a  good  typical  example  is  to  be 
seen  in  Westminster  Abbey  ;  this  is  a  screen  which  fills  up  the 
archway  below  the  Chantry  Chapel  of  Henry  V.    The  main 
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ration  of  this  grill  consists  of  tracery  cut  and  filed  out  of 
t  iron,  richness  of  effect  being  produced  by  superimposing 
e  upon  plate,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  flatness  and  poverty  of 
ornament  which  is  merely  pierced  in  a  flat  sheet, 
l  Italy,  especially  in  Siena  and  Florence,  very  beautiful  work 
bis  class  was  produced  during  the  fourteenth  century  by  a 
>le  process.  First,  the  design  was  cut  out  with  files,  saws, 
;hes,  and  then,  instead  of  leaving  the  iron  plate  flat,  the 
ern  was  embossed  by  hammering  the  thin  iron  from  behind, 
i  ordinary  repoussd  wcrk. 

|ia  method  wholly  takes  away  the  poverty  of  effect  which  is 
e  to  injure  even  elaborately  designed  patterns  in  pierced 
5,  and  great  decorative  beauty  is  produced  with  a  compara- 
y  small  expenditure  of  labour. 

;  p.  98  Mr.  Gardner  illustrates  with  an  excellent  woodcut  a 
example  of  this  pierced  and  embossed  work,  the  upper  part 
le  chapel  screen  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Palazzo  Pubblico  in 

a.  Central  Italy  is  very  rich  in  examples  of  this  beautiful 
of  ironwork. 

very  good  description  is  given  of  those  wonderful  iron  gates 
:h  are  now  near  the  high  altar  of  St.  George's  Chapel, 
dsor.  The  use  and  original  position  of  these  gates  is  now 
iown,  and  it  is  merely  a  tradition  that  associates  them  with 
tomb  of  Edward  IV.  One  remarkable  thing  about  these 
lificent  gates  is  that  the  design  is  more  suited  for  bronze 
for  iron  work.  Countless  crockets,  finials,  and  other  elabo- 
7  modelled  details  would  have  been  comparatively  easy  to 
tte  in  bronze  by  the  cire  perdue  process,  while  the  labour 
illy  expended  in  cutting  and  filing  them  out  of  cold  iron 

have  been  something  enormous.  Beautiful  as  these  gates 
both  in  design  and  workmanship,  they  suffer,  as  works  of 
■om  this  want  of  adaptation  of  their  design  to  their  material, 
e  latter  part  of  this  second  period  Mr.  Gardner  calls  "  the 
of  the  Locksmith,"  and  he  gives  many  beautiful  specimens  of 
ichly  ornamented  locks  and  door-furniture  of  the  fifteenth 
ry,  mostly  selected  from  German  examples — Germany  being 
country  where  ironwork  specially  flourished  during  the 
nth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  even  later  still. 

the  whole  this  handbook  is  a  very  creditable  production, 
ining  no  useless  padding,  and  supplying,  in  a  small  space,  a 
large  amount  of  valuable  matter.  It  is  a  worthy  successor 
3  many  useful  handbooks  on  other  branches  of  art  that  have 
ously  been  issued  by  the  authorities  of  the  South  Kensington 
urn, 

e  book  is  well  and  copiously  illustrated  with  woodcuts, 
i  are  mostly  of  excellent  quality ;  nor  are  they  any  the 
3  because  many  of  them  have  already  appeared  in  other 
3. 

ro  of  the  best  woodcuts  '(at  pages  130  and  131)  illustrate 
elaborate  German  or  Flemish  grills  which  are  now  in  the 

b.  Kensington  Museum ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
derations  of  economy  have  prevented  the  illustration  of 

examples  from  the  remarkably  fine  collection  of  mediaeval 
rork  which  this  Museum  possesses.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  may  continue  to  issue 
books  of  this  very  useful  kind. 


TWO  ELECTRICAL  BOOKS.* 

E  do  not  suppose  that  electricity  has  ever  been,  or  ever 
will  be,  accused  of  dulness.    From  first  to  last  it  bristles 

attractive  experiments  and  showy  manifestations.  It  is  not 
ising  that  so  dazzling  and  so  unintelligible  an  agency  should 

popular  favourite.  But  if  there  is  a  fascination  in  the 
iture  thunderstorms  of  the  lecture-room  and  the  feats  at 
voltages  of  the  electrical  exhibition,  there  is  much  more  in 
equence  of  calculations,  experiments,  and  measurements  by 
ti  the  science  has  been  gradually  built  up.  It  has  been  said 
ten  that  "  electricity  is  measurement "  that  the  phrase  has 
1  rank  as  a  well-established  proverb.  Those  who  wish  to 
:e  the  interest  of  measurement  will  do  well  to  consult  the 
:  on  Absolute  Measurements  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  by 
:ssor  Andrew  Gray,  of  which  the  second  part  of  the  second 
ne  now  lies  before  us.  This  excellent  part  consists  of  eight 
ters.  The  first  four  deal  in  turn  with  the  measurement  of 
snts,  the  measurement  of  inductance,  theoretical  and  prac- 

units,  and  the  absolute  measurement  of  resistance.  The 

plie  Theory  and  Practice  of  Absolute  Measurements  in  Electricity  and 
etism.  By  Andrew  Gray,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Univer- 
iollegeof  North  Wales.  "Vol.  II.,  Part  II.  London:  Macmillau  & 
1893. 

e  Standard  Electrical  Dictionary.  By  T.  O'Conor  Sloane,  A.M.,  E  M., 
.   London  :  Crosby  Lockwood  &  Son.  1893. 


fifth  chapter,  under  the  modest  heading  "  Comparison  of  Units," 
details  with  praiseworthy  clearness  and  conciseness  the  history  of 
a  most  interesting  problem.  Loosely  stated,  the  problem  consists 
in  the  extremely  accurate  measurement  of  certain  quantities  of 
electricity,  and  the  calculation,  from  those  measurements,  of  the 
velocity  of  light.  More  precisely,  it  is  the  calculation  of  the 
velocity  of  an  electro-magnetic  disturbance  by  the  comparison  of 
the  electro-static  and  electro-magnetic  units  of  an  electrical 
quantity.  The  ratio  of  these  two  units  is  what  mathematicians 
call  a  "  velocity,"  and  is  usually  denoted  by  "  v."  It  represents 
the  velocity  of  the  propagation  of  an  electromagnetic  disturbance 
in  air.  The  value  of  "  v,"  then,  was  the  point  to  be  determined. 
The  results  of  the  various  investigations  are  given  in  elementary 
text-books,  and  are  told  to  many  schoolboys,  but  the  experiments 
and  calculations  themselves  are  known  only  to  those  who  are 
inclined,  and  able,  to  take  prolonged  dives  into  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  and  other  publications  of  the  kind.  The  precis  sup- 
plied by  Professor  Gray  was,  therefore,  much  needed.  He  gives 
a  diagram  of  the  marvellous  piece  of  apparatus — the  original,  we 
believe,  is  still  on  view  in  the  Cavendish  Laboratory  at  Cambridge 
— with  which  Maxwell  attempted  to  solve  the  problem  by  balanc- 
ing the  attraction  between  two  electrified  discs  against  the  repul- 
sion between  two  coils  of  wire,  in  which  currents  were  flowing 
in  opposite  directions.  Lord  Kelvin  and  others  have  worked 
out  the  same  problem,  in  various  ways,  with  well-known  results; 
and  we  do  not  suppose  that  any  one  now  holds,  even  as  a  pious 
opinion,  the  view  that  light  is  not  an  electro-magnetic  disturbance. 
The  sixth  chapter  deals  very  briefly  with  the  somewhat  un- 
settled subject  of  the  measurement  of  "activity"  in  electric 
circuits,  a  subject  in  which  the  electrical  profession  takes,  just 
now,  a  very  special  interest ;  the  seventh  treats  of  the  measure- 
ment of  intense  magnetic  fields,  magnetic  induction,  magnetic 
"  cycles,"  and  Professor  Ewing's  molecular  theory.  A  capital 
description  of  the  Hertzian  investigations  with  the  "vibrator" 
and  "  resonator,"  and  the  further  discoveries  of  Dr.  Lodge, 
Professor  Fitzgerald,  and  others  in  the  same  field,  brings  a 
valuable  book  to  an  end. 

The  province  of  an  electrical  dictionary  is  to  explain  elec- 
trical terms,  and  this  is  what  Mr.  T.  O'Conor  Sloane  has  at- 
tempted to  do  in  his  Standard  Electrical  Dictionary.  But 
an  electrical  term  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  explained  in  a  single 
sentence.  Some  of  them  require  at  least  an  illustrated  article. 
Mr.  Sloane  must  often  have  been  perplexed  to  decide  what 
amount  of  exposition  should  be  allotted  to  terms  of  the  more 
intricate  kind,  and  in  many  cases  he  has  evidently  been  com- 
pelled to  sacrifice  lucidity  to  space.  His  definition  of  voltage,  for 
instance,  is  too  short  and  too  vague;  his  description  of  Ewing's 
theory  of  magnetization  is  no  description ;  and  his  explanation  of 
the  theory  of  the  Wimshurst  machine  is  no  explanation.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  defines  many  terms  which  might  well  be  allowed  to 
explain  themselves.  Such  words  as  "  sticking,"  used  of  the  armature 
of  a  magnet,  or  "  hissing,"  as  applied  to  an  arc  lamp,  have  no 
more  locus  standi  as  technical  terms  than  "  going  out  "  as  applied  to 
the  electric  light.  Notwithstanding  minor  blemishes,  however,  the 
work  of  compilation,  which  must  have  involved  an  immense 
amount  of  labour,  has  been  performed  in  a  creditable  manner, 
and  the  dictionary  will  probably  be  a  valuable  book  of  reference 
to  the  person  for  whom  it  is  professedly  intended,  the  general 
reader. 


DUTCH  AND  BELGIAN  LITERATURE. 

ALTHOUGH  a  somewhat  longer  period  than  usual  has  elapsed 
since  our  last  notice  of  Dutch  and  Belgian  Literature,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  literary  harvest  is  more  abundant  than 
formerly.  It  is  true  that  a  new  era  appears  about  to  dawn  in 
the  Netherlands  as  well  as  in  other  countries ;  but  it  is  noticeable 
that  the  young  authors  of  both  Holland  and  Belgium — especially 
those  of  the  latter  country,  who  write  in  French — sacrifice  the 
natural  harmony  of  their  style  in  their  efforts  to  appear  original. 
They  follow  in  this  respect  a  certain  class  of  young  painters,  and 
are  consequently  looked  upon  with  some  distrust,  while  more 
foreign  chefs-cVauvre  find  their  way  into  the  literary  market 
than  Dutch  or  Belgian  masterpieces.  In  Belgium  especially 
French  authors  take  precedence  of  all  others ;  in  Holland 
translations  are  always  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  reading 
public.  The  selection,  however,  of  these  is  not  indiscriminate ; 
there  is  a  marked  preference  for  those  of  moral  merit.  We 
notice,  for  example,  a  translation  of  the  works  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  (1).  These  books  make  the  more  advanced  school  of 
authors  shrug  their  shoulders  impatiently ;  they  are  eager  for 
more  piquant  and,  it  may  be  added,  more  unwholesome  matter. 

(1)  T)e  Werhen  van  Sir  Walter  Scott,  met  iMustraticu,  I.  Ivan/we. 
Arnhem :  Cohen.  1893. 
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Many  people  are  immensely  interested  in  Ibsen's  works,  repre- 
senting, it  is  true,  genius  of  a  totally  different  type.  As  the 
German  translation  of  these  was  found  inadequate,  a  complete 
one  has  been  undertaken  in  Dutch  (2). 

But  we  will  not  linger  on  translations,  and  before  passing  to 
general  literature  will  glance  at  some  historical  works  edited 
during  the  last  few  months.  Amongst  them  the  Correspondance 
de  Oranvelle,  published  in  Brussels  by  Ch.  Piot,  Archivist  of 
the  country,  takes  the  first  place  (3).  This  work,  to  which  we 
have  already  directed  the  reader's  attention,  has  now  reached 
the  ninth  volume,  and  forms  part  of  the  great  "  Collection  de 
chroniques  beiges  iniSdites,"  issued  by  order  of  the  Government. 
The  present  volume  contains  339  letters,  and  extracts  of  letters 
and  memoirs  belonging  exclusively  to  the  year  1 582,  comprising  770 
documents.  Tbe  learned  author  gives,  as  before,  in  a  brilliant  intro- 
duction which  he  modestly  terms  a  preface,  a  summary  of  the  events 
of  the  period,  placed  before  us  in  a  new  and  original  manner  by 
the  "  Correspondance."  We  learn,  for  example,  that  one  of  the 
principal  preoccupations  of  Margaret  of  Parma  and  her  son  was 
that  of  providing  for  their  relatives,  friends,  and  acquaint- 
ances. Justice  was  but  a  secondary  consideration.  Margaret 
tried  to  secure  the  pontifical  throne  for  her  brother-in-law, 
Alexander  Farnese;  but  there  were  six  aspirants,  and  Alex- 
ander did  not  succeed.  Details  of  the  history  of  Groningen,  under 
Spanish  rule  till  1594,  form  the  subject  of  a  great  many  letters 
containing  much  previously  unknown  information.  Of  similar 
interest  is  the  taking  of  Lierre  by  the  Spaniards  (p.  751).  The 
Report  of  Van  Maelcotte,  Counsellor  of  Brabant,  is  extremely 
interesting,  as  descriptive  of  the  history  and  civilization  of  the 
age.  Particulars  are  given  of  the  pretended  conspiracy  of  Salzedo 
against  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Duke  of  Aujou.  These 
differ  from  the  generally  received  opinion  held  by  French  authors. 
There  are  also  many  documents  on  English  affairs  treating  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  part  she  made  the  Duke  d'Alencon  play. 
This  question  has  been  already  dealt  with  by  M.  Kervyn  de 
Lettenhove,  and  by  M.  Alberdingk  Thijm  in  their  studies  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Granvelle,  as  M.  Piot  most  appropriately 
remarks,  never  believed  in  the  union  (xxxvii.)  We  have  said 
enough  to  show  that  the  new  volume  rivals  its  predecessors  in 
interest,  and  that  historical  science  owes  much  to  the  editor  for 
the  care  displayed  in  the  issue  of  the  work.  An  alphabetical 
and  chronological  table  of  contents  crowns  the  book.  One  re- 
mark with  respect  to  it.  We  have  before  us,  for  example,  an 
article  Milan  (the  taking  of),  another  Preches,  another  Troupes 
francaises,  and  are  able  to  see  almost  at  once  the  particulars 
desired  ;  but  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  know  in  what  letter  Cloture 
de  Sont  is  to  be  found,  and  what  Farnese  thought  about  it ; 
for  the  name  of  the  Prince  appears  163  different  times  in  the 
table  without  an  explanatory  word  to  aid  and  facilitate  the 
reader's  researches  (see  p.  291).  The  same  difficulty  meets  us, 
for  example,  with  respect  to  the  pension  of  Fonck  (p.  309).  We 
hope  that  the  learned  author  will  not  omit  to  give  a  full 
analytical  table  of  contents,  which  is  the  only  way  of  promoting 
a  thorough  study  of  the  work.  Several  German  historians  have, 
it  is  true,  given  us  but  a  bad  example  in  this  respect,  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  it  may  not  be  followed. 

We  recommend  the  English  reader  to  an  historical  work 
crowned  by  the  Academie  de  Bruxelles — it  is  on  the  district  of 
Liege  (4). 

Various  historical  studies,  under  the  direction  of  the  well- 
known  historian  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Professsor  Fruin,  are 
published  at  the  Hague  at  irregular  intervals  (5).  The  well-known 
scientific  spirit  of  the  director  is  a  guarantee  for  the  worth  of  the 
publications  even  when  the  opinions  advanced  do  not  please 
everybody. 

Canon  Nameche,  formerly  Rector  of  the  University  of  Louvain, 
of  whom  we  have  frequently  spoken  in  our  columns,  is  just  dead, 
but  up  to  the  la9t  moment  of  his  life  was  able  to  continue  his 
great  National  History,  the  twenty-ninth  and  last  volume  of 
which  contains  an  index  (6).  The  work  is  popular,  extremely 
complete,  and  is  written  in  an  impartial  manner;  the  style  is  most 
attractive. 

Some  light  concerning  Jansenism  has  been  given  by  Mile. 
Naber  in  her   book,  Force  in   Weakness  (7).     It  is  the  con- 

(2)  De  Wtrhvn  van  Ibsen  in't  Nedeitandseh  vertaald.  I. 
Rnsmerslmlm.     HoOin  :  Knptoyu  &  Co.  1893. 

(3)  Correspondance.  du  Cardinal  de  Granvelle,  1582.    Tome  ix.  Publico 

par  Ch.  Piot    Bruxelles:  F.  Hayez. 

(4}  Sur  Pattitude  del  souveruins  des  Pays-Bas  a  Vigaril  du  pays  de  Liege 
au  XVI'  sieele.    Par  Louchay.    Bruxelles:  Hayez  et  Cie. 

(5)  Bijdraqen  voor  vaderlundsehe  gesehiedenisen  oudheidltunde.  's  Graven- 
hag«  :  Hartlnua  Nijhoff. 

(6)  Hittoire  nationals.    Par  A.  J.  Nameche.    Louvain:  Ch.  Fonteyn. 

(7)  Kracht  in  zwakheid.  D<or  Johanna  Naber.  Amsterdam:  P.  W. 
Egcling. 


tinuation  of  a  monograph  of  the  Abbess  Agnes  Arnauld,  of  Port 
Royal ;  and  describes  the  last  period  of  the  history  of  Port  Royal, 
1 66 r — 1 7 1 1.  The  vivid  picture  the  author  draws  of  the  resistance 
of  the  women  there  to  Catholijism  is  given  with  a  zest  which 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  writer's  personal  sympathies. 

We  must  not  omit  to  name  the  history  of  Charles  Rogier,  "le 
Beige  francais  par  excellence"  (8).  Rogier,  professor,  journalist, 
and  minister,  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  Revolution  of 
1830.  Hewas  a  mostdeterminedopponentof  the  national  movement 
in  favour  of  the  Renaissance  of  the  Flemish  language  and  literature. 
Born  in  France,  he  never  forgot  his  birthplace,  and  he  led  the 
Flemish  into  a  "  fransquillonisme,"  the  effects  of  which  are  but  ', 
too  perceptible  in  their  tastes  and  manners,  totally  different  from 
those  of  their  ancestors  of  the  moyen  age  as  well  as  those  of 
more  recent  times.  The  work  is  announced  in  four  volumes  ;  as 
yet  we  have  but  the  youth  of  Rogier  given  with  minute  and 
somewhat  tedious  details. 

It  is  somewhat  astonishing  to  note  with  what   zeal   some  i 
authors  have  taken  up  the  question  of  Indian  civilization,  yet  the 
subject  must  necessarily  be  of  interest  to  the  English  reader.  We 
will  name,  therefore,  the  writings  of  Perelaar,  Van  Vlijmen,  • 
Van  der  Lith,  and  of  Dr.  Groneman;  the  latter  has  published1, 
particulars  of  the  excavations  made  in  Java,  accompanied  by 
sixty-four  photographs  (9). 

M.  Perelaar  has  spent  many  years  in  the  Dutch  colonies  and  1 
can  be  considered  as  the  best  semi-historical  writer  of  Holland 
(10).  We  are  told  by  him  the  cause  of  the  war  against  the' 
Atjehs.  The  book  contains,  it  is  true,  many  things  not  particu- 
larly edifying,  but  a  very  good  idea  is  gained  of  the  mean  policy: 
which  frequently  rules  in  Eastern  questions. 

From  Far  and  Near  (11)  gives  us  studies  of  Indian  scenes,' 
made  during  an  equestrian  tour.  The  tableaux  of  Paris  and. 
Amsterdam  are  also  no  less  interesting. 

M.  van  der  Lith  has  been  at  work  for  a  long  time  on  a 
popular  illustrated  Indian  History.  The  first  part  has  just  been; 
published,  and  cannot  fail  to  interest  English  readers  (12). 

A  lady  author  has  given  us  some  scenes  of  life  in  India 
amongst  Europeans  (13).  The  heroine,  though  savage  and; 
wicked,  is  pretty  and  naive.  The  somewhat  melancholy  tenor  of 
the  book  is  varied  by  rays  of  sunshine  which  dissipate  the. 
gloom.    It  is  not  a  chef-d'auvre. 

Various  works  in  the  domain  of  ethnology  must  be  noticed,  as; 
they  merit  the  consideration  of  litterateurs  in  general  as  well  as  his- 
torians. We  refer  to  the  Bibliotheque  de  la  compaanie  de  Jesus  (14).', 
The  first  part  contains  the  biographies  of  the  "  Peres  Augustin  et  ; 
Aloys  de  Backer " ;  the  second  "  L'histoire,"  by  P.  Carayon 
(new  edition).  A  third  volume  of  the  series  has  just  been  pub- 
lished. The  writers  are  given  alphabetically  from  Desjacques  to-  i 
Gzowski  (Escoban,  Felix,  Feller,  Ghesquiere),  &c.  Explanations- 
of  various  theses  and  papers,  and  matters  relating  to  them,  are 
also  given. 

We  must  name  a  work  on  Arabian  literature  by  Victor 
Chauvin  (15).  It  is  a  bibliography,  and  will  be  of  great 
service  to  Oriental  scholars.  The  first  part  tells  us  of  Schnurrer, 
who  published,  from  1799  to  1806,  a  bibliography  of  the  historians, 
geographers,  and  poets  of  Arabia.  The  second  edition  appeared 
in  181 1.  A  good  index  was  wanting.  After  Zenker,  Frederici, 
&c,  M.  Chauvin  brings  his  work  down  to  1885.  The  first  part 
of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  works  of  the  imagination  in  prose  ; 
then  follow  the  proverbs,  and  an  alphabetical  table. 

With  this  bibliography  a  learned  professor  of  the  Louvain 
University  is  associated,  by  publication  of  the  text  of  the  famous 
book  of  Avicenna  from  the  manuscripts  of  Berlin,  Leyden, 
and  Oxford  (16).  The  text  forms  the  first  volume,  and  will 
be  followed  by  a  translation  in  French.  It  is  known  that  the 
medical  prescriptions  of  Avicenna  were  formerly  published  in 
many  popular  books— for  instance,  in   kalenders.  Avicenna 

(8)  Charles  Itogitr.  Par  Ernest  Discailles,  1880-1885.  Tome  I. 
Bruxelles  :  Lebegue  et  Cie. 

(9)  Tjandi  Parambanam,  op  Midden  Java,  na  de  ontgraving.    Door  T. 
Groneman.     La  Have:  Martinus  Nijhoff.    Published  by  the  Society  • 
Instituut  voor  de  taal-,  land-,  en  volkenkuude  van  Ned.  Indie. 

(10)  JVoordwest  en  zuidoost.  Door  II.  Perelaar.  Amsterdam:  II. 
Becbt. 

(11)  Heinde  in  verre.    Door  F.  van  Vlijmen.    Nijmegen  :  II.  Thieme. 

(12)  Nederlandsch  Oost-Indic,  beschreven  en  afgebeeld  voor  lift  Nedev 
landsche  votlt.    Door  P.  A.  van  der  Lith.    's  (Jravenhage  :  M.  Nijhoff. 

(13)  Aleide  Ploeqers.  Door  Louise  B.  li.  Nijmegen:  D.  Tjeenk 
Willink. 

(14)  BiUiothequt  d,<  la  campagnir.  de  Jestts.  Par  Carlos  Sommcrvogel, 
S.J.   1  vol.   Bruxelles:  Societe*  Beige  de  Librairie. 

(15)  Bibliographic  des  oiwrages  arabes  on  relaHfs aux  Arnbcs,  publics  dan* 
V Europe  chriiienne  de  1810  '<<  1885.  Par  Victor  Cbauvio.  Tome  1. 
Liege  :  Vaillant-Caramannc. 

(16)  Elm- Sinn:    le  livre  des  thcorimcs  et  des  uverlissements.  Premiere 

partie.   Par  J.  Forget.   Leyde :  Brill, 
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admits  Aristotle  as  his  master.  The  "Theoremes"  consist  of 
two  parts  in  twenty  chapters ;  the  first  embracing  what  is  re- 
ceived by  the  medical  school  under  the  name  of  logical  facts, 
while  the  second  treats  on  physical  matters. 

We  will  pass  from  the  fantastic  prescriptions  of  Avicenna  to 
the  domain  of  literary  art  in  the  Netherlands.  Some  works 
merit  attention ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  writers  of  to-day 
surpass  the  old  authors  of  the  romances  of  half  a  century  ago — 
the  Van  Lenneps,  the  Oltmans,  the  Bosbooms,  Toussaint,  and 
many  others.  They  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  artistic  works,  more, 
indeed,  from  the  form  of  their  conception  than  on  sesthetical 
and  moral  grounds.  Amongst  them  must  be  especially  noted  the 
narratives  of  Loosjes  (17).  They  show  us  the  evil  effects  that 
false  ideas  of  honour  and  conventionality  have  brought  upon 
society. 

A  Troublesome  Ferson  (18)  treats  of  the  same  theme.  The 
author  writes  the  life  of  a  sinner  because,  as  he  remarks,  the 
lives  of  the  saints  are  sufficiently  known,  or  have  at  any  rate  been 
most  abundantly  written.  The  principal  fault  in  the  book  is  that 
both  virtues  and  vices  are  depicted  in  a  too  absolute  manner,  and 
have  not  always  the  stamp  of  probability. 

Misery  and  discontent  have  largely  increased  of  late  in  Fries- 
land  ;  and  during  a  recent  visit  of  the  two  Queens  of  Holland 
to  the  Northern  provinces  the  workmen  drew  attention  to  their 
sad  position,  and  claimed  universal  suffrage  as  a  panacea  for 
their  sufferings.  M.  Kleefstra's  novel — Middle-  Class  People :  d 
Hovel  of  Social  Life  (19) — places  the  actual  state  of  the  question 
before  us.  The  destitution  of  the  working  classes  is  vividly 
described ;  but  by  the  side  of  this  the  author  draws  attention  to 
the  trials  of  a  middle-class  family,  ruined  by  reverse  of  fortune 
and  in  spite  of  industry  and  perseverance.  These  trials,  as  por- 
trayed by  M.  Kleefstra,  far  surpass  those  endured  by  the  poor 
or  working  class.  They  have  to  be  borne  in  silence,  conse- 
quently the  compassion  of  the  public  in  general  is  not  given,  and 
no  succour  is  forthcoming ;  while  the  workless  or  destitute  poor 
invariably  find  help  most  generously  given  in  answer  to  their 
appeals.  This  book  deals,  then,  with  the  events  of  the  day,  and 
will  do  good.  The  author  has  done  a  good  deed ;  the  style'of 
Miction  is  not  particularly  brilliant,  and  it  may  perhaps  gain  by 
being  translated. 

M.  Aletrino  is  known  as  a  critical  observer  and  good  writer ;  his 
novel  Sister  Bertha  (20)  merits  attention,  although  its  morality 
is  not  very  satisfactory.  A  young  Protestant  girl  enters  a 
hospital  as  nurse,  and  soon  regrets  having  done  so.  She  falls  in 
love  with  one  of  the  doctors — a  hopeless  entanglement — and 
subsequently  marries  a  man  she  cares  nothing  about,  but  from 
time  to  time  she  smiles  upon  him  in  memory  of  the  doctor — 
elective  affinity ! 

Without  a  Will  (21)  is  a  book  of  great  social  interest,  the  author 
styles  it  a  novel ;  it  is,  it  is  true,  a  work  of  the  imagination,  but 
by  no  means  a  description  of  romantic  passion.  Its  aim  is  to  show 
the  error  of  those  people  who  believe  in  the  absence  of  free  will  in 
man.  The  fatal  consequences  of  such  a  belief  are  most  graphi- 
cally drawn.  Some  extremely  reasonable  people  appear  on  the 
scene  ;  in  their  midst  is  a  pleasing  young  girl,  sound  in  mind  and 
body  like  the  evening  star  in  a  luminous  firmament.  Hypnotism 
is  brought  in  to  prove  the  existence  of  free  will.  The  book  merits 
the  attention  of  the  English  reader. 

George  Kepper's  new  work  dwells  on  the  evils  of  duelling  (22) 
and  the  foolishness  of  the  custom.  The  plot  is  somewhat  too 
sentimental,  but  the  tone  is  good  and  style  charming. 

The  tales  of  Johann  de  Meester  (23)  are  serious  and  yet  fan- 
tastic, and  stern  realities  are  not  sacrificed  to  witticisms  or 
fancies. 

Hermann  Ronse  touches  on  the  great  social  question,  and  seeks 
to  show  the  nobility  and  generosity  to  be  observed  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  working-man  (24).  His  feelings  are  considered,  and 
a  lecture  is  given  to  him  calculated  to  produce  sentiments  of  con- 
tentment and  submission. 

The  novel  of  D.  J.  van  Medevoort  is  not  of  the  new  realistic 

(17)  Een  hellevaart.  Door  Yincerjt  Looejes.  Amsterdam :  P.  van 
Kampen  en  Zoon. 

(18)  Een  lastig  persoon.  Door  G.  van  der  Hoeve.  Edam :  J.  M. 
Roldanus. 

(19)  Bnrgermenschen  :  romnn  uit  liet  snciale  leven.  Door  J.  Kleefstra. 
Amsterdam  :  Uitgevers-maatschappij-Elsevier. 

(20)  Zoster  Bertha.    Door  A.  Aletrino.    Amsterdam :  W.  Versluys. 

(21)  Willoozen:  roman.  Door  Jan  Holland.  Utrecht:  Dr.  A.  J. 
Vitringa. 

(22)  Een  zaak  van  eer.  Door  George  Kepper.  Amsterdam  :  Van 
Kampen  en  Zoon. 

(23)  Parijsche  schimmen.  Door  Johann  de  Meester.  Zutphen :  W. 
Thieme  en  Cie. 

(24)  Gentsehe  novellen.  Het  volh.  Door  Hermann  Ronse.  Gent: 
"Drukkerij  Het  Volk. 


school,  for  in  His  Dark  Past  (25)  we  find  ourselves  in  the  society 
of  good  people  ;  they  are,  however,  tormented  by  a  certain  ill  luck 
(the  heroine  disappears  in  a  balloon,  a  lightly  bound  captive), 
which  they  endeavour  to  account  for  by  the  faults  of  their  past 
lives.  The  style  is  humorous,  at  times  too  stilted,  but  the  book 
merits  an  English  translation. 

In  Compassione  (26)  the  subject  is  a  search  for  the  best  religion, 
as  formerly  Platon  Polichinelle  in  search  of  the  best  Republic 
half  a  century  ago ;  or  Rosmer  in  Ibsen's  Rosmersholm — a  vain 
quest  after  what  is  both  near  and  visible  to  us,  as  the  author 
observes,  in  the  Church. 

Authoresses  are  not  rare  in  Holland,  but  the  banal  and  realistic 
style  of  the  day  finds  no  favour  with  them  ;  they  fall,  indeed, 
sometimes  into  faults  of  another  description,  as  Mme.  Kautzmann 
in  Fairy  (27).  Tbe  morality  of  the  book  is  unimpeachable,  but  it 
is  tinged  with  a  somewhat  mystical  sadness. 

Anne  Win dt  (28)  is  a  charming  novel,  the  scene  of  which  is 
laid  in  Denmark  ;  it  relates  the  history  of  three  young  ladies  of 
widely  differing  characters,  their  disillusions,  and  the  deceptions 
of  their  aunt  Marianne. 

Netscher  is  one  of  the  most  advanced  "modernists,"  and  with 
him  can  be  named  Couperus,  Van  Nouhuys,  Emants,  and  Van 
Ueyssel(29).  There  is  a  certain  approach  to  Zola  in  Netscher's 
books,  but  the  talent  of  tbe  French  novelist  is  wanting,  the  details 
are  too  wearisome — for  example,  the  reader's  attention  is  fatigued 
by  his  admiration  for  a  "  beautiful  lip."  The  style  is  much  ad- 
mired, and  his  treatment  of  the  subjects  of  the  day  is  masterly. 

In  his  Book  of  Happiness  (30),  Louis  Couperus  tries  to  show 
the  ideal  happiness  to  be  enjoyed  by  two  pure  hearts,  although 
separated  from  each  other  by  marriage  ties ;  but  the  false  posi- 
tion of  the  lovers  falls  naturally  into  the  customary  entanglements. 
M.  Coupe'rus  is  justly  praised  for  the  freshness  of  his  style  and  his 
wonderful  psychological  analysis  of  the  affairs  of  the  heart.  But  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  he  has  already  reached  the  height  of  his  fame, 
as  his  faults  are  those  of  principles,  and  not  simply  mere  artistic 
blemishes. 

M.  van  Wijk's  Tales  (31)  are  preferable  as  to  tone,  and  are 
written  in  a  dialect  of  Gueldre. 

Marcellus  Emants  (32),  whom  we  have  already  named,  has 
written  the  story  of  a  woman,  who,  though  twice  faithless  to  her 
marriage  vows,  is  yet  looked  upon  by  her  husband  as  the  same 
charming  little  person  as  before  their  marriage.  At  last  he  knows 
all,  yet  resigns  himself  to  the  circumstances.  The  wife  does  not, 
therefore,  run  off  with  one  of  her  lovers.  What  can  a  young 
wife  of  to-day  do  otherwise  than  flirt  or  fall  in  love  ?  She  has  no 
need  to  bake  or  to  cook  ;  everything  necessary  for  the  house 
is  furnished  by  the  shops  ;  she  would  be  bored  to  death  without 
an  "  intrigue  "  whilst  her  husband,  a  lieutenant,  is  on  duty.  She 
is,  then,  a  mere  woman  of  fashion,  and  all  is  pardoned.  Lc  Gids, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  best  reviews,  conducted,  it  is  claimed,  on 
strictly  moralistic  principles,  finds  the  young  wife  "  a  sympa- 
thetic little  woman."  We  do  not  think  this  appreciation  will  suit 
the  tastes  of  English  readers. 

Pessimism  is,  in  M.  M.  F.  Bohn's  opinion,  his  strong  point — his 
fancy  or  imagination  consequently  teems  with  horrors.  He  be- 
lieves human  nature  to  be  depraved  and  wicked ;  but  does  not 
appear  to  hold  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  The  banker,  lawyer, 
member  of  Parliament,  and  the  professor,  who  fill  the  chief  roles 
in  his  book  (33),  are  all  drones  of  the  worst  description,  while  the 
heroine  attracts  her  lover  to  a  place  of  ill-fame.  The  contents  of 
the  book,  in  short,  are  grimy,  and  we  can  praise  nothing  but  the 
style. 

We  have  not  yet  mentioned  any  Dutch  poets,  but  must  reserve 
our  notice  for  a  future  occasion,  with  one  exception,  however, 
in  the  case  of  M.  Schaepman,  who  excels  not  only  as  a  poetical 
and  prose  writer,  but  is  widely  known  as  a  politician,  and  as  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  orators  of  the  Second  "  Chambre."  He 
has  just  published  a  collection  of  articles  which  have  already  ap- 
peared in  Wachter.    He  explains  his  views  on  Catholicism,  Sic. 

(25)  Zijn  dnnher  verleden.  Door  D.  J.  van  Medevoort.  2  vols. 
Amsterdam  :  Kirberger  en  Kesper. 

(26)  Compassione.  Door  F.  W.  Egeling.  Amsterdam  :  Frans 
Burgstein. 

(27)  Fee.  Door  Kautzmann  van  Ooosterzee.  Schoonhoven  :  Van  der 
Nooten. 

(28)  Anne  WUdt.   Tussclien  7  en  12.    Dieren :  G.  G.  Opwyrda. 

(29)  EgVisme.  Door  Franz  Netscher.  Amsterdam  :  Holkema  en 
Warendorll*. 

(30*)  Extase:  een  boek  van  geluk.  Door  Louis  Couperus,  Amsterdam  : 
Van  Kampen  en  Zoon. 

(31)  In  den  duivhltoeli  en  elf  andere  vertctse's  in  de  neder-betoewsche  taal 
Door  E.  C.  van  Wijk.    Tiel  :  D.  Mijs. 

(32)  Een  tweetal  novellen.  Door  Marcellus  Emants.  Haarlem  : 
H.  Tjeenk  Willink. 

(33)  De  val  van  een  bankiershuis.  Door  F.  Bohn.  Haarlem:  De  Erven 
Bohn 
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in  an  interesting  preface,  in  which  politics  are  developed,  and  he 
shows  why  he  esteems  the  anti-Revolutionists  (the  Calvinists, 
the  Groenians)  more  than  the  Liberals  of  to-day — because  the 
latter  lose,  more  and  more  (in  Holland),  their  faith  in  a  reveale  d 
religion. 

Ere  concluding  our  risume',  we  will  glance  briefly  at  Belgian 
literature.  Since  the  existence  of  Belgium  as  an  independent 
kingdom  the  Flemish  language  has  fallen  greatly  into  disuse. 
At  the  eleventh  hour  an  effort  has  been  made  to  rescue  it  from 
the  oblivion  in  which  it  languished ;  help  has  arrived  from 
various  quarters,  and  a  Royal  Flemish  Academy  was  established 
five  years  ago.  But  the  party  spirit,  which  enters  even  into 
literary  circles,  prevented  the  Academy  being  founded  with  an 
equal  number  of  both  Catholics  and  Liberals  ;  a  group  of  the 
latter  refused  to  join,  and  they  allow  no  occasion  to  pass  of  seek- 
ing defects  in  the  armour  of  those  in  whose  ranks  they  naturally 
might  have  been  expected  to  combat  as  brothers-in-arms.  But, 
although  the  Academy  is  not  exclusively  composed  of  the  most 
accomplished  Belgian  writers,  it  comprises  many  distinguished 
members  of  great  ability. 

Immense  services  have  been  rendered  by  the  Academy  to  the 
old  Dutch  or  Flemish  literature  by  the  publication  of  many  im- 
portant manuscripts,  lost  until  now  amidst  piles  of  dusty  archives ; 
they  are  of  great  service  to  philologs. 

The  distinguished  prose  writer  Rooses  continues  his  history  of 
old  Flemish  artists,  Do  Potter  and  Broeckaert  that  of  ancient 
Flemish  communes;  Paul  Fn5dericq  Stallaert,  Obrie,  and  others 
devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  old  national  laws.  The 
simplicity  of  the  ancient  manners  and  customs  of  the  Flemish 
are  portrayed  by  Snieders  in  his  Tales  ;  and  Van  Droogenbroeck 
gives  in  characteristic  diction  the  maxims  of  Oriental  wisdom. 
Teirlinek  Styns  has  issued  a  new  edition  of  his  novel,  Poor 
Flanders  (34),  the  principal  aim  of  which  is  to  show  that 
Flanders  or  Belgium  would  be  a  far  happier  country  than  it  is  if 
it  were  possible  to  abolish  clerical  influence.  As  is  generally  the 
case  in  works  of  this  description,  the  author  takes  abuses  for 
principles,  and  exceptions  for  laws,  and  from  this  standpoint  he 
criticizes  the  conduct  of  a  minister  whose  political  views  diner 
from  his  own. 

Passing  to  the  belles-lettres,  we  must  name  M.  Verlant,  who 
has  published  interesting  pages  upon  the  progress  of  Belgian 
literature.  "When  we  compare  what  has  been  written  during  the 
last  few  years  in  Flemish  with  what  our  young  writers  produce 
in  French,  it  is  indisputable  that  the  latter  carry  off  the  palm. 
The  Flemings  strive  to  make  their  language  rival  French  in  its 
purity,  and  would  move  heaven  and  earth  to  win  the  places  and 
favours  carried  off  by  the  Walloons.  Alas  !  they  have  not  at 
present  produced  a  Maeterlinck  nor  a  Nautet,  who,  by-tbe-bye,  is 
writing  upon  the  belles-lettres  of  Belgium  in  French  (35).  As 
to  morality,  it  is  certain  that  the  Flemish  works  compare  favour- 
ably with  those  of  lajeune  Belgique.  We  will  cite  Georges  Roden- 
back,  a  writer  of  the  new  advanced  school.  In  his  book  Bruges 
la  morte  (36),  he  tells  us  of  a  widower  who  finds  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  his  dead  wife  in  an  actress,  but  forgets  that  the 
priest  and  mayor  should  be  called  upon  to  conclude  certain 
liaisons.  The  plot  is  somewhat  banal,  but  M.  Rodenback  is  a  keen 
observer  and  draws  most  admirably  vivid  pictures  of  an  old 
Flemish  town,  its  Beguinage,  canals,  and  donjons. 

Leg  derniires  fetes  (37)  and  Pierrot  Narcisse  (38)  are  two 
recent  works  by  M.  Albert  Giraud,  one  of  the  most  constant  con- 
tributors to  La  Jeune  Belgique.  The  two  books  are  written  by 
a  well-skilled  hand,  but  cannot  be  given  indiscriminately  to 
every  one.  The  first  is  particularly  dangerous,  on  account  of  the 
veiled  sensuality  of  its  tone ;  the  last  shocks  by  certain  compari- 
sons of  sacred  and  profane  things.  If  M.  Giraud  would  take  up 
other  views,  he  would  certainly  become  one  of  our  most  admired 
poets.  After  the  subtle  and  enervating  atmosphere  of  Les 
derniires  fetes,  it  is  refreshing  to  pass  to  Le  don  d'enfance  (39), 
the  tone  of  which  is  good,  although  at  times  somewhat  monotonous. 
Excepting  L'inconnue,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  read  of  these  ideal 
joys  and  sorrows;  they  are,  indeed,  more  Olympian  than  terres- 
trial. Les  filles  de  Loth  (40)  is  well  written,  but  shows  clearly 
how  dillicult  it  is  to  treat  Biblical  subjects. 

(34)  Arm-Flaanderen.  Door  Teirlinek  Styns.  2  deelen.  Amsterdam  : 
Holkenma  en  YVarendorfl". 

(35)  SiltOire  des  letlrcs  lehes  d' expression  francaise.  Pur  Francois 
•Nuutot.    Tome  1.    Bruxelles:  Rozes. 

(36)  Bruges  la  morte.   Par  G.  Rodenback.   Paris :  Flammarioo. 

(37)  Les  dernwret  /,' to.  Par  Albert  Giraud.  Bruxelles :  P.  Lacomblez. 

(38)  Pierrot  Narcisse.    Par  Albert  Giraud.    Bruxelles:  P.  Lacomblez. 

(39)  Le  don  d'en/ance.     Par   Fernand  Severin.     Pruxellcs  :  Paul 


Souvenirs  d'une  morte  (41)  is  a  well-written  small  book,  ir 
praise  of  country  life  ;  its  charm  to  those  who  use  their  pen,  pencil, 
and  brush,  and  work  in  solitude  far  away  from  the  madding 
crowd.  Contes  h6t6roclites  (42)  are  true  to  their  title.  The 
author  clothes  old  ideas  with  new  expressions ;  elsewhere  thej 
might  be  styled  bizarre,  yet  here  they  may  be  read  with  interest 
and  will  please  any  one  who  is  willing  to  overlook  the  eccentri- 
cities of  the  style.  We  recommend  Le  papillon  (43)  of  E. 
Lecomte.  Our  young  authors  differ  widely  as  to  their  talents- 
one  is  wanting  in  originality,  another  in  seriousness,  another  in 
inspiration  ;  but  we  find  the  Excursions  (44)  of  M.  le  Baron  de 
Haulleville  both  refreshing  and  instructive.  M.  van  Cauwen- 
berghe  has  published  Historical  Notes  (45)  of  the  painters  (oe 
stained  glass)  in  Antwerp. 

L'habit  d'Arlequin  (46)  is  a  grotesque  name  for  a  traveller^ I 
itinerary.  Good  temper  and  simplicity  are  not  wanting  in  tht> 
contents,  and  it  merits  perusal. 

We  have  yet  to  name  some  charmingly  naive  stories  of  th( 
"  pays  Wallon " — they  are  not  meant  merely  for  children  (47). 
Time  and  space  do  not  allow  us  to  speak  of  the  dramatic  work 
so  abundant  in  Belgium.  Amongst  them  some  are  found  worthy 
of  the  prize  of  1,500  frs.  given  triennially  by  the  Government. 

Our  resumk  will  suffice  to  show  that  there  is  a  steady  progress  1 
in  our  literature,  although  during  the  last  months  we  cannot) 
signalize  the  appearance  of  any  chefs-d'oeuvre;  but  the  tendency)) 
of  the  greater  number  of  our  writers  is  certainly  more  elevated.il 
and  we  are  thus  encouraged  to  hope  that  their  future  efforts  will 
be  crowned  with  success. 


LaoQmblez. 

(40)  Lafillcs  de  Loth.  Par  P 
blez. 


Lncomblez.   Bruxelles  :  I'aul  Laconi- 


FREXCII  LITERATURE. 

TF  we  are  not  mistaken,  M.  Jusserand  wrote  on  Langland  (i); 

a  good  many  years  ago,  and  some  years  before  the  delightful* 
volume  on  La  vie  nomade  en  Angleterre  which  made  his  fame. 
He  referred  to  Piers  Plowman  again  more  than  once  in  that 
volume  itself,  and  now  he  has  devoted  a  fresh  instalment  of  Les 
Anglais  au  moyen  age  to  the  book  and  its  author.  And,  on  the 
old  principle  of  reputations  going  round  the  world  before  they, 
reach  home,  we  should  not  be  very  much  surprised  if  this  volume 
did  what  non  anni  potuere  decern,  non  mille  carina  (the  litera' 
translation  of  which  is  what  "  not  Dr.  Skeat's  two  editions,  noi 
his  manifold  learning  and  scholarship  could  do"),  and  made1, 
Englishmen  take  some  interest,  at  least  at  secondhand,  in  tlit 
Malvern  poet.  M.  Jusserand  has  some  little  differences  with' 
the  Cambridge  Professor  on  their  common  subject  of  study 
which  we  do  not  pretend  to  compose,  but  he  does  the  fullest; 
justice,  as  indeed,  no  one,  himself  a  scholar,  could  fail  to  do, 
to  Dr.  Skeat's  work — without  which,  indeed,  it  is  very 
improbable  that  he  himself  would  have  been  drawn  to  the  sub- 
ject. His  own  treatment  of  it  is,  of  course,  not  so  much  philo-i 
logical  or  historical  as  "  sociological "  and  literary,  and  he  is  even 
more  attracted  by  the  pictures  of  the  England  of  the  time  con- 
tained in  Piers  Plowman  than  even  by  its  literary  value,  high  as 
he  puts  that. 

To  tell  the  truth,  at  the  risk  of  bringing  the  Middle-English 
fanatics  down  upon  our  heads,  we  think  it  is  possible  to  over- 
value this  latter  quantity,  at  least  if  Langland  is  regarded  as  a 
poet.  M.  Jusserand  makes  a  bold  and  ingenious  comparison 
between  him  and  Blake.  They  were  both  seers,  no  doubt,  and 
they  both  had  a  power  of  bad  language  for  things  and  folk  that 
they  did  not  like.  But  Blake  could  sing ;  and  we  are  not  quite 
sure  that  Langland  could.  Again,  M.  Jusserand,  comparing 
Langland  and  Chaucer,  says  that  William  is  "more  English 'r 
than  Geoffrey,  because  Chaucer  is  not  quite  "insular"  enough 
Of  course  we  know  what  this  means  very  well ;  and  we  also 
know  that  it  does  not  mean,  as  it  would  in  certain  mouths  which 
have  borrowed  it,  a  reproach  of  the  adversaries.  But  to 
M.  Jusserand,  who  knows  our  nation  and,  we  would  fain  think, 
hates  it  not,  we  would  suggest  that  there  are  two  types  of  the 

(41)  Ma  Juliette.  (Euvre  postfiume.  par  Jean  Rousseau.  1  vol. 
Bruxelles  :  Socicte  Beige  de  Librairie. 

(42)  Contes  heteroclites.  II.  Carton  de  Wiart.  1  vol.  Bruxelles :  Soeicte 
Beige  de  Librairie. 

(43)  Papilhn  et  Pallillotcs.   Par  Emile  Lecomte.    1  vol.   Verviers : 
Gilon. 

(44)  En  vacanccs.   Par  le  baron  de  Haulleville.     Bruxelles:  Pan 
Lacomblez. 

(45)  Notice,  historique  sur  les  peintres  terriers  d'Anvers  au  XV°  et  XVI* 
sice/e.   Par  clem,  van  Cauwenberghe.   Anvers:  Kennes. 

(46)  L'habit  d'Arlequin.  Par  Arnold  de  VYoelmont.    Bruxelles  :  Soeie'te 
Beige  de  Librairie. 

(47)  Conic*  populrtirei  du  pays  Wallon.  Par  Aug.  Gittec  ct  .lulcs  I 
Lemoinne.  Gand:  Vanderpoorten. 

(1)  La  poisie  mystique  de  William    Langland.    Par  J.-J.  Jusscvaud*. 
Paris:  Hachette. 
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glishman — one  which  grumbles  first  of  all,  and  sometimes  last 
all,  and  one  which  does  not — the  one  being  not  more  national 
n  the  other.  Chaucer  was  the  Englishman  to  whom 
imbling  was  not  meat  and  drink  and  the  breath  of  his 
trils  ;  Langland  was  the  Englishman  to  whom  it  was.  And 
3 — joined  to  an  astonishing  power  of  focussing  and  seeing  an 
ect,  and  a  not  much  less  astonishing  power  of  putting  it  into 
rds — made  him  a  very  great,  though  a  rather  monotonous, 
irist,  if  not  a  very  great  poet.  < 

lowever,  this  is  no  place  for  general  argument  on  Langland,  or 
should  break  another  friendly  lance  with  M.  Jusserand  on  his 
ory  that,  while  the  average  Englishman  is  a  Celt  and  a  Teuton, 
Ornately  and  inextricably  blended,  intellectual  greatness  in 
»lishmen  involves  a  leaning  to  one  or  the  other  side.  But  it 
lis  more  greatly  here  to  praise  the  admirable  fashion  in 
ich  he  has  set  forth  his  subject,  and  the  vivid  presentment 
;he  scheme  of  the  poem  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
the  life  and  character  of  the  author.  These  latter  things, 
absolutely  obscure  in  themselves,  and  as  far  as  external 
;imony  goes,  are  most  vividly  imaginable  and  imagined 
■  M.  Jusserand  in  this  at  least  is  "Ymagynatyf"  himself, 

of  the  characters  of  the  poem),  as  Langland  is  studied,  now 
Malvern  Hills,  now  in  a  London  tavern,  fashioning  in  the 
le,  and  no  doubt  to  some  extent  on  the  model  of,  the  Ho?nan 
a  Hose — but  in  how  different  a  fashion — this  sombre  anathema 
I  Meed  "  (corruption  or  interest)  and  all  the  other  personified 
inpersonified  abuses  which  he  sees,  or  thinks  he  sees,  in  Church 

State.  Nor,  in  point  of  criticism,  can  there  be  anything 
3h  better  than  his  selection  of  "  passionate  sincerity  "  as  the 
e  of  Langland.  The  Advocatus  Diaboli  may,  indeed,  question 
sther  a  born  grumbler's  sincerity  is  not  of  that  rather  dubious 
i  which,  though  never  consciously  insincere,  is  apt  to  deceive 
If.  But  of  these  things  there  is  no  end,  and  we  do  not  intend 
let  "  Meed  hire  us  to  ply  such  advocacy  on  this  occasion. 
!  book  is  a  great  gain  for  Frenchmen  and  French-reading  Eng- 
men  ;  and  we  trust  that  before  long  it  will  be  available  for 
se  feebler  ones  among  our  countrymen  who  "have"  no 
nch. 

Jgeria  and  Tunis  (2)  may  be  said  to  be  at  the  present  time  in 
awkward  middle  state  from  the  tour-writing  point  of  view, 
y  are  not  fresh  ground  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  not 
;e  familiar  enough  to  give  a  writer  the  advantage — no  mean 
—of  letting  us  see  what  he  can  say  on  a  thoroughly  hackneyed 
ject.  Still,  M.  Alfred  Baraudon  has  endeavoured  to  wear  his 
with  a  difference,  and  has  not  wholly  failed,  even  in  dealing 
n  the  Ouled  Nail  of  Biskra  and  the  Tunis  Jewesses.  This  is 
ly  something  of  a  feather  in  his  cap. 

t  can  hardly  be  said  that  any  part  of  the  French  coast  nowa- 
s  escapes  the  British  tourist ;  but  we  should  say  that,  if  there 
ne  part  less  visited  by  him  than  another,  it  is  the  strip  to  which 
Constant  de  Tours  (3)  devotes  this  year's  instalment  of  his 
isantly-written  and  pleasantly-illustrated  Album-Guides, 
'nic,  indeed,  at  one  end  of  it,  and  Royan  at  the  other,  may 
e  their  English  visitors  in  some  numbers,  but  comparatively 
•  there  be  that  visit  Saint-Gilles  or  the  Sables  d'Olonne,  or 

Rochelle  district,  or  the  interesting  chain  of  islands  from 
irmoutier  to  OlSron.  Of  these  latter  the  author  only  attempts 
last  in  detail  and  says  a  very  little  about  the  first.    Yeu  and 

are  merely  mentioned.  But  he  works  his  coast  pretty  con- 
intiously,  and  has  something  about  the  train  routes  to  and  fro. 

Jnless  we  mistake,  the  extremely  cheap  and  convenient 
lection  of  classic  reprints  published  by  M.  Gamier  has  received 
late  few  additions,  and  those  not  always  of  a  very  classical 
d.  Mme.  Junot  (4)  is,  perhaps,  a  disputably  classical  person  as 
as  style  goes,  but  she  has  pretty  well  conquered  her  place,  and 
resh  edition  of  her  at  a  price  open  to  everybody  is  not  super- 

DUS. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

J  ANY  persons,  probably,  would  like  to  possess  "  The  Key  to 
the  Family  Deed  Chest,"  or  a  "  Guide  to  the  Reading  of 
icient  Manuscripts,"  which  attractive  terms  are  employed  by 
'.  E.  E.  Thoyts  to  describe  his  guide  to  palaeography,  How  to 
'■cipher  and  Study  Old  Documents  (Elliot  Stock).  The  some- 
iat  liberal  designation  of  the  author's  book  is,  of  course,  of 
ictly  limited  application.  Plis  guide  can  only  become  a  key, 
any  sense,  in  the  hands  of  qualified  persons.    Such  books  may 

[2)  Algerie  et  Tunisie.    Par  Alfred  Baraudon.    Paris  :  Plon. 

[3)  Cutes  de  I'ocian.    Par  Constant  de  Tours.    Paris  :  May  et  Motteroz. 

[4)  Mimoires  de  la  Vuchesse  d' Abrantes.    2  tomes.    Paris:  Gamier. 


serve  the  student  if  he  is  gifted  richly  in  patience  and  a  natural 
aptitude  for  the  study  of  palajography.  As  Professor  Skeat  has 
pointed  out  in  his  recent  "  Specimens  "  of  early  English  manu- 
scripts published  by  the  Clarendon  Press,  success  in  this  branch 
of  study  demands  special  and  prolonged  training  and  special 
gifts,  the  very  alphabet  or  rudiments  of  the  art  being  beset  with 
peculiar  difficulties.  Everybody,  we  suspect,  has  met  with  one 
or  more  instances  of  a  person  gifted  with  a  remarkable  capacity 
for  reading  old,  or  illegible — the  terms  are  not,  of  course, 
synonymous- — correspondence,  which  is  interpreted  almost  at 
sight  by  one  who  may  be  perfectly  untrained  in  the  subject. 
"With  this  natural  gift  the  beginner  in  palaeographic  study 
may,  indeed,  find  Mr.  Thoyts's  book  useful.  Experience  is  the 
best  guide  in  this  matter,  and  of  his  experience  Mr.  Thoyts 
has  composed  the  present  volume  for  the  guidance  and  informa- 
tion of  beginners.  He  starts  with  a  chapter  of  "  Useful  Hints," 
which  is  a  sensible  proceeding ;  and  progresses  with  descrip- 
tive chapters,  of  old  deeds  and  rolls,  monastic  charters,  mano- 
rial documents,  parish  registers,  old  letters — dealing  with  the 
materials  employed  and  the  styles  of  writing  or  illumination. 
Of  these  very  various  kinds  of  manuscript  Mr.  Thoyts  gives 
a  good  general  survey,  such  as  may  be  helpful  to  the  beginner, 
treating  especially,  in  his  exposition,  of  such  matters  as  he 
found  to  be  difficulties  in  his  own  experience.  He  discusses 
also  the  characteristics  of  handwriting,  ancient  and  modern. 
Possibly  a  simpler  and  more  satisfactory  explanation  might  be 
given  of  the  greater  uniformity  of  style  in  old  handwriting, 
compared  with  modern,  than  to  account  for  it  as  the  natural 
product  of  paid  or  professional  scribes,  as  Mr.  Thoyts  does. 
This  is  a  partial,  and  an  ingenious,  explanation.  But  the  influ- 
ence of  monastic  education,  which  lasted  for  nearly  a  century 
after  the  monasteries  were  educational  centres,  supplies  a  more 
complete  explanation.  As  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the 
typical  handwriting  of  educated  English  people  is  not  entirely 
free  from  traces  of  this  influence.  In  Elizabethan  times  it 
is  unmistakably  prevalent,  and  everybody  then  seems  to  have 
been  taught  handwriting  by  the  same  schoolmaster.  Mr. 
Thoyts  thinks,  however,  that  handwriting  changed  with 
the  Reformation,  and  that  when  the  "  authority  of  Rome " 
was  shaken  off,  and  printed  books  became  general,  the 
old  monastic  formal  style  was  supplanted  by  greater  variety  and 
freedom  of  style.  It  is  Undoubtedly  true  that  handwriting  in  the 
present  century  is  much  more  various  than  it  was  previously. 
Among  men  of  letters  of  the  sixteenth  century  we  shall  find  no 
three  specimens  of  contemporary  handwriting  so  remarkably  dif- 
ferent, or  so  expressive  of  character,  as  those  of  Byron,  Keats,  and 
Shelley.  No  one  would  seek  for  material  for  the  study  of  hand- 
writing as  the  expression  of  character  and  temperament  in  old 
manuscripts  or  letters  later  than  the  eighteenth  century.  This 
interesting  subject,  though  not  strictly  relevant  to  the  study  of 
palaeography,  is  not  neglected  by  Mr.  Thoyts,  who  points  the  moral 
of  an  upward  or  downward  tendency  of  the  line,  and  the  nice  signi- 
ficance of  the  cross  of  a  "  t,"  or  of  an  arbitrary  disconnexion  of  the 
letters  of  a  word.  As  to  the  uses  of  palaeography  most  people  are 
of  one  mind,  though  Mr.  C.  T.  Martin,  who  regards  it  as  "  the 
foundation  of  all  history,"  states  in  his  entertaining  preface  to  this 
present  volume  that  the  late  Mr.  Freeman  boasted  that  he  could 
not  read  ancient  manuscripts.  Possibly  the  historian  thought 
there  were  sufficient  palaeographers,  and  their  labours  saved  him 
labour. 

Princeton  Sketches,  by  George  R.  Wallace  (Putnam's  Sons), 
comprises  the  story  of  Nassau  Hall,  the  handsome  and  substantial 
brown  stone  building  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  College  of 
New  Jersey,  the  present  University  at  Princeton,  and  still  stands, 
having  survived  the  ravages  of  war  and  two  conflagrations.  The 
place  and  its  associations  with  old  colonial  days  well  deserve  com- 
memoration. Mr.  Wallace's  sketches  of  Princeton  make,  in  fact, 
a  compact  history  of  old  Nassau  Hall  from  its  foundation  in  1756, 
when  the  first  president,  Aaron  Burr,  moved  with  some  seventy 
students  into  the  new  building  from  the  town  of  Newark,  where 
the  college  of  New  Jersey  was  first  established  in  1 748.  Named  in 
honour  of  William  the  Deliverer,  the  hero  of  the  revolution  of  1688, 
Nassau  Hall  is  associated  with  memories  of  Washington  and  the 
revolutionary  war.  "  No  place  in  America,"  says  Mr.  Wallace,  "  is 
more  charged  with  such  memories  "  than  is  Princeton.  Witherspoon, 
who  was  President  of  the  College  during  the  st  niggle,  was  one  of  the 
most  energetic  leaders  of  the  Whig  party,  and  among  the  first  to 
declare  in  favour  of  the  independence  of  the  colonies.  Full  of 
interest  is  Mr.  Wallace's  account  of  the  early  years  of  Princeton 
and  the  stirring  times  of  the  war,  when  the  English  troops  occu- 
pied Nassau  Hall,  and  were  engaged  in  some  sharp  fighting  hard 
by  at  Stoney  Brook,  where  the  colonists  captured  two  cannon, 
one  of  which  still  ornaments  the  College  grounds.  The  College 
I  library  was  burned,  or  carried  off,  and  years  after  some  of  the 
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books  were  found  in  North  Carolina,  where  they  had  been  left 
by  the  troops  of  Cornwallis.  Mr.  Wallace's  book  is  well  printed, 
though  the  extreme  gloss  of  the  paper  is  too  much  like  what  was 
once  known  as  "  cream-laid  "  to  be  pleasant  to  feel,  and  the  illus- 
trations are  extremely  pretty  and  interesting.  There  are  portraits, 
and  copies  of  old  lottery  bills,  and  views  of  the  "  campus,"  with 
its  splendid  elms,  the  "  Potter  woods,"  and  the  various  College 
buildings.  Some  of  the  halls  are  dignified,  and  one  at  least, 
"  Clio "  Hall,  the  headquarters  of  the  Cliosophic  Society,  is  a 
building  of  much  beauty  and  stateliness. 

It  is  an  easy  transition  to  pass  from  the  annals  of  Princeton  to 
Professor  Sloane's  historical  narrative,  The  French  War  and  the. 
Revolution  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  which  is  the  second  volume  of 
a  series  of  four,  designed  to  form  a  complete  history  of  the  United 
States  to  the  present  time.  The  present  contribution  is  limited  to 
the  period  from  1 7  56  to  1783,  a  period  that  has  "a  unity  in  many 
ways,"  Mr.  Sloane  observes,  in  his  preface,  though  his  illustra- 
tion of  the  unity  seems  to  us  a  little  inconclusive.  His  book 
treats  of  two  periods  rather,  in  one  of  which — the  struggle  of 
the  English  with  the  French  for  supremacy — the  Americans,  or 
the  English  colonists,  as  we  prefer  to  call  them,  were  loyally 
combined  with  England  against  the  common  enemy,  while  in*  the 
second  period — that  of  the  Revolutionary  war — they  were  in 
alliance  with  the  French.  The  two  conflicts  were  as  different 
as  two  descriptions  of  struggle  can  well  be.  Mr.  Sloane  regards 
them  as  both  illustrative  of  "phases  of  French  history";  but, 
admitting  this,  it  is  hard  to  see  what  connexion  there  is 
between  the  history  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  and  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  which  logically  should  start  with 
the  t-uccessful  issue  of  the  War  of  Independence.  Even 
Mr.  Sloane  appears  to  be  conscious  that  such  a  history  should 
not  begin  at  1756;  nor,  indeed,  with  the  discovery  of  America 
by  Columbus.  In  his  retrospect  of  the  position  of  the  colonies 
at  the  Peace  of  Paris,  he  observes : — "  Wolfe  was  a  hero, 
Quebec  was  a  glorious  victory,  and  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
the  history  of  the  United  States  began  on  that  day."  In  the 
United  States,  he  proceeds  to  remark,  "it  is  customary  to  consider 
Wolfe's  victory  as  the  solstice  in  the  ecliptic  of  modern  history, 
since  it  secured  America  for  English  institutions,  and  American 
civilization  is  to  dominate  the  world."  Here,  again,  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  the  historical  conclusion  is  a  little  inconclusive  and 
not  altogether  historical. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer's  compilation  of  ghost-lore — The 
Ghost-World  (Ward  &  Downey) — is  an  entertaining  miscellany  ; 
though,  perhaps,  more  substantial  as  to  bulk,  and  more  definite 
in  statement,  as  a  catalogue  may  be,  than  befits  the  theme.  In 
one  sense  the  writer's  method  is  apt  enough.  He  gives,  as 
it  were,  the  skeleton  of  a  story,  and  in  most  of  the  numerous 
examples  it  is  an  effective  skeleton.  We  must  confess  to  a 
liking  for  more  atmosphere  and  more  scenic  preparation  in  a 
ghost  story  than  this  curiously  mixed  book  affords.  We  like  an 
artistic  groundwork,  cunningly  "  rubbed  in,"  as  painters  say,  for 
the  anticipated  sensation  of  thrill  and  surprise.  But  those  who 
cannot  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing  will  delight  in  this  store- 
house of  wondrous  tales  of  phantom  birds  and  beasts  and  lights, 
of  murdered  "  ghosts,"  haunted  houses,  second-sight,  and  "  un- 
described  sounds,  that  come  a  swooning  over  hollow  grounds." 

Mr.  Charles  Welch,  the  City  Librarian,  has  written  an  admir- 
able History  of  the  Monument,  illustrated  with  reproductions  of 
curious  old  drawings  and  Wren's  plan  for  rebuilding  London 
after  the  Fire,  which  is  published  by  authority  of  the  Corporation. 
With  this  description  of  the  building  of  the  Monument,  its  histo- 
rical and  literary  associations,  Mr.  Welch  tells  the  story  of  the 
Great  Fire  which  it  commemorates,  as  it  is  recorded  by  Pepys 
and  other  eye-witnesses.  It  is  an  extremely  interesting  book,  and 
altogether  what  a  short  history  should  be. 

The  "  Second  Series  "  of  Selections  from  the  Writings  of  John 
liuskin  (George  Allen)  comprises  nearly  two  hundred  extracts 
from  books  or  pamphlets  published  between  the  years  i860  and 
1888,  arranged,  as  in  the  previous  volume,  under  descriptive 
headings,  such  as  Art,  Education,  Economy,  Ethics,  and  Religion. 
Some  thirty  sources  of  the  selected  passages  are  cited,  and  these 
represent  the  whole  range  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  work  as  critic  and 
philosopher  during  his  most  inspired  and  matured  years. 

We  must  own  to  be  not  of  those  who  are  given  to  deprecate 
the  publication  of  the  Juvenilia  of  a  distinguished  writer,  and 
have  found  not  a  little  to  uphold  our  view  in  Three  Letters  and 
an  Essay  (George  Allen),  by  John  Ruskin,  "  found  in  his  tutor's 
desk."  The  Letters,  dated  1840-41,  are  addressed  to  ("anon  Dale, 
to  whom  Sydney  Smith  "  spoke  in  the  highest  terms"  of  the  first 
volume  of  Modern  Painters  on  its  appearance.  The  letters  are 
sprightly  in  style,  and  one  of  them,  in  which  the  writer  dis- 
cusses his  qualifications  for  entering  the  Church,  is  curiously 


interesting.  The  essay  is  earlier  in  date,  and  contains  som- 
piquant  observations  on  novels  and  novel-readers. 

There  is  no  lack  of  cleverness  and  invention  in  the  little  volum 
of  short  stories  by  E.  Nisbet  with  the  enigmatic  title,  Somethin 
Wrong  (Innes  &  Co.)  "Tim"  is  a  touching  story  of  a  pei 
forming  dog,  and  "The  Blue  Rose,"  "The  Linguist,"  and  "  Th 
Judgment "  are  all  excellent  in  their  well-marked  variety  c 
excellence. 

This  month's  issue  of  the  "  Border  "  edition  of  the  Waverley 
—  The  Abbot  (Nimmo),  two  volumes- — is  illustrated  by  som 
capital  drawings  by  Mr.  Gordon  Browne,  etched  by  Mr.  Macbetl 
Raeburn,  Mr.  W.  II.  Boucher,  and  others.  There  is  exceller 
criticism  in  Mr.  Lang's  introduction,  and  among  the  editor 
notes  a  good  resume'  of  the  latter-day  view  of  the  "  Caskt 
Letters  "  and  their  still  vext  mystery. 

The  corresponding  monthly  volume  of  the  "Dry burgh 
edition  contains  The  Monastery  (A.  &  C.  Black),  which  is  illui 
trated  by  Mr.  John  Williamson,  some  of  whose  drawings — tb 
frontispiece,  notably — are  full  of  life  and  character. 

Of  books  for  reference  we  have  The  Nursing  Directory  for  i8c,j 
(Record  Press,  Lim.),  the  official  Directory  of  Trained  Nurse 
with  particulars  of  registration,  qualifications,  and  other  usefi 
information  ;  the  second  volume  of  Annual  Summaries,  reprinte 
from  the  Times,  1876-92  (Macmillan  &  Co.);  and  The  "Boot 
man"  Directory  (Hodder  &  Stoughton),  comprising  lists  < 
London  and  Country  Booksellers,  Publishers  and  Authors,  by  n 
means  complete  with  respect  to  the  last  two  classes. 

The  humours  of  the  Weller  family,  selected  by  Mr.  Charles  I 
Rideol  from  "  Pickwick  "  and  "  Master  Humphrey's  Clock,"  at 
edited  by  Mr.  Charles  Kent,  appear  in  concentrated  form  i 
Wellerisms  (Record  Press,  Lim.),  of  which  pleasing  little  book 
new  edition  has  recently  appeared. 

Among  other  new  editions  we  note  Mr.  Outram  Tristram 
Coaching  Days  and  Coaching  Ways,  illustrated  by  Hugh  Thomsc 
and  Herbert  Railton  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  ;  a  revised  and  enlarge 
edition  of  Major  A.  O.  Green's  Practical  Arabic  Grammar,  Partli 
with  vocabulary,  selections  for  reading,  and  Key  to  Part 
(Oxford :  at  the  Clarendon  Press)  ;  the  late  Mr.  John  Clai 
Marshman's  Abridgment  of  the  History  of  India,  with  a  summai 
of  events  from  1872  to  1891,  by  a  member  of  the  author's  famil 
and  a  good  map  (Blackwood  &  Sons) ;  A  Treatise  on  Dynamii 
by  W.  II.  Besant,  Sc.D.,  second  edition  (Bell  &  Sons  ;  Cambridgi 
Deighton,  Bell,  &  Co.)  ;  The  Heir  Presumptive  and  the  Heir  A 
parent,  by  Mrs  Oliphant  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  ;  The  Mayor  of  Ca 
terbridge,  by  Thomas  Hardy  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  ;  The  Wifi 
of  Prague,  by  F.  Marion  Crawford  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  Ballad* 
und  Bomanztn,  edited  and  arranged  by  C.  A.  Buchheim  (Macmillt 
&  Co.)  ;  and  a  revised  edition  of  Charley  Kingston's  Aunt  (Wan 
&  Co.),  a  study  of  medical  life  and  experience,  by  Pen  Oliver  (S 
Henry  Thompson). 


The  Saturday  Review  for  September  2  will  contain  a  series 
revietvs  of  new  School  Books  for  the  coming  school  year. 


We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Cdmmun 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.    The  Editor  must  al 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers 
MS8.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 
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CHRONICLE. 

in  Parliament  "VTESTERDAY  week,  as  was  expected, 
Commons.  j_  Mr  Gladstone  gave  notice  of  his  ex- 
pected guillotine  motion  on  the  Report  stage.  It  was 
of  extreme  complexity ;  for,  as  had  been  foreseen  by 
those  who  know  something  about  the  procedure  of 
Parliament,  the  Report  theory  is,  though  unconsciously, 
diametrically  opposed  to  any  such  scheme.  Con- 
sequently the  Government  had  to  insert  an  unheard-of 
distinction  between  "  Government "  and  other  amend- 
ments. This  was  promptly  met  by  an  opposing  notice 
from  Mr.  Chamberlain,  not  merely  denouncing  the 
demand,  but  insisting  on  its  withdrawal,  and  on  a  disso- 
lution (the  latter  part  was  subsequently  dropped  as  out 
of  order).  This  matter  had  been  preceded  by  some 
talk,  in  which  Mr.  Asquith  had  to  expose  the  way  in 
which  Irish  Nationalists  give  pledges  and  break  them 
(they  are  so  "trustworthy,"  as  Mr.  Asquith's  chief 
knows),  and  by  some  more,  preliminary  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's proposition  itself ;  and  it  was  followed  by  the 
resumption  of  the  threatened  debate.  Amendments 
were  accepted  prohibiting  the  Irish  Legislature  from 
devoting  revenue  to  religious  purposes,  "  save  as  here- 
,  tofore,"  and  from  endowing  theological  professorships 
and  sectarian  colleges ;  while  another,  moved  by  Mr. 
Morley,  and  limiting  powers  in  the  way  of  imposing 
disability  and  conferring  privilege  on  persons  because 
of  birth  here  or  there,  was  under  debate  at  midnight. 
Amendments  dealing  with  the  subject  of  bounties  and 
of  Trinity  College  were  rejected. 

There  was  talk  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday 
about  Indian  currency,  the  rumoured  but  not  confirmed 
Erench  attempt  to  violate  our  "  Monroe  doctrine  "  by 
a  canal  through  the  Siamese  part  of  the  Malay  Isthmus, 
and  the  measures  (disagreeable  to  Mr.  Keir  Hardie) 
for  protecting  workers  from  strike-ruffians  in  Wales. 
Then  Mr.  Gladstone's  motion  for  dealing  with 
Report  was  debated  till  midnight,  but  not  longer,  and 
carried  by  38.  The  debate  was  of  good  quality.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  with  what  may  be  called  either  childlike 
innocence  or  something  else,  briefly  recommended  his 
little  draught  as  the  mere  complement  and  necessary 
follower  of  the  little  pill  he  had  administered  in  Com- 
mittee ;  Mr.  Chamberlain  put  the  facts  smashingly ; 
Mr.  Whitbread  once  more  appeared  in  the  character  of 
the  solemn  Vice  who  throws  the  regis  of  his  responsi- 
bility over  everything  and  everybody.    Sir  William 


Harcourt  at  the  close  unwisely  trumped  up  the  old 
misrepresentation  about  the  Opposition  having  gagged 
first,  and  so  let  in  Mr.  Balfour,  who  wound  up  the 
debate  with  the  best  speech  in  it,  and  one  of  the  best 
he  has  made  on  the  whole  subject.  The  distinction 
(which  has  always  seemed  to  ourselves  vital)  between 
the  Closure  as  applied  to  executive  and  other  measures 
which,  if  done  at  all,  must  be  done  quickly,  and  as 
applied  to  measures  which,  if  good  at  all,  will  be 
equally  good  to-morrow  as  to-day,  and  if  bad,  will  be 
better  the  day  after  to-morrow  than  on  either,  has 
never  been  so  well  urged  in  the  House ;  while  the  less 
serious  part  of  the  speech  was  as  light  as  a  good  souffle 
and  as  stinging  as  a  good  souffiet. 

Lords  ^^ie  -H-ouse  °f  Lords  reassembled  on  Tues- 
day, saw  the  sixteenth  Earl  of  Derby  take 
his  seat,  and  worked  off  such  Bills  as  a  provident  Go- 
vernment, careful  of  the  public  time,  and  an  active 
House  of  Commons  had  provided  them  with  in  the 
space  of  a  fortnight — to  wit,  two  of  small  importance. 

The  House  of  Commons  itself  was  in  a 

Commons.  .  »  „      .    ,         ...   _  ., 

questioning  frame  01  mind,  part  01  its 
curiosity  being  that  of  the  Labour  members  wanting 
to  know  why,  when  a  Trade-Unionist  wants  to 
"bash"  workers  in  a  regular  way,  he  should  find 
nasty  soldiers  armed  with  villainous  saltpetre  in  his 
path  ?    The  Bill  having  set  in  again,  the  adjourned 
discussion  revealed  a  cheerful  plan  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  permit,  and  on  the  part  of 
the  Nationalists  to  arrange  for,  the  taxation  of 
absentees.    Mr.  Gladstone  has  even  discovered 
a  "  noble  feature  "  in  the  Protestant  Ascendency 
party  of  last  century — to  wit,  that  they  thought 
of  taxing  absentees.    The  other  most  important, 
feature  of  a  not  very  lively  discussion  on  several 
amendments  of  importance  was  a  fresh  attempt  to 
get  Trinity  College  protected  against  its  enemies. 
This  attempt  was  again  foiled,  but  was  not  quite 
fruitless,  inasmuch  as  it  drew  certain  protests  and 
half-promises  from  the  other  side — things  value- 
less in  themselves,  but  significant. 
Wednesday's  amendments  were  almost  wholly  directed 
to  the  position  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant;  which,  from 
presenting  the  phenomena  of  something  viewed  through 
Iceland  spar,  now  exhibits  those  of  a  kaleidoscope.  The 
discussion,  though  not  exactly  violent,  was,  in  mining 
language,  "  fiery,"  and  there  might  have  been  an  ex- 
plosion several  times.    Mr.  Sexton  tartly  lectured  Mr. 
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Austen  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Cranborne,  but  the 
easy  youths  laughed.  An  enthusiastic  "  distinguished 
"  stranger,"  said  to  be  an  Irish  journalist,  applauded 
Mr.  Healy,  and  was  promptly  removed  by  the  Speaker's 
orders.  Mr.  Gladstone,  whose  observance  of  the  duty 
of  loving  his  enemies  and  abstaining  from  revenge  is 
one  of  the  most  eminent  features  of  his  well-known 
Christianity,  fell  tooth  and  nail  upon  Mr.  Bolton,  tell- 
ing him  that  he  had  disregarded  the  instructions  of 
his  constituents.  (0  shades  of  Eliot  and  Halifax,  of 
Chatham  and  Pitt  and  Peel  !)  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
he  remembered  himself  later,  and  apologized. 

Lords  ^n  Thursday  Lord  Kimberley,  in  reply 
to  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  announced 
that  India,  "  having  an  interest  in  the  opium  ques- 
"  tion "  (as  she  undoubtedly  has),  is  to  pay  half  the 
expense  of  the  Commission  the  sole  object  of  which 
is  to  deprive  India  of  one  of  its  richest  and  fairest 
sources  of  revenue.  This  new  reading  of  the  great 
doctrine  of  compromise  does  Lord  Kimberley  credit. 
But  we  think  that  General  Haynau,  in  Paradise  or 
Purgatory,  must  a  little  despise  Lord  Kimberley. 
That  valiant  soldier  was — rather  unjustly — accused  of 
making  the  Hungarians  pay  the  expenses  of  flogging 
their  own  wives.  But  nobody  ever  accused  him  of 
attending  to  adjust  the  matter  equitably,  and  in 
a  spirit  of  conciliation,  by  making  them  pay  half. 
The  Royal  Assent  was  given  to  a  good  batch  of  Bills. 

„  In  the  opening  business  of  the  Corn- 

Commons,  j  1  •  i     ii  i 

mons   a  rather  considerable  change 

in  the  standing  orders  affecting  the  borrowing 
powers  of  the  London  County  Council  was  intro- 
duced at  the  instance — which  may  have  given  the 
thing  a  bad  name — of  Mr.  Stuart  ;  and  there 
was  talk  about  the  Victoria  and  many  other 
things.  The  debate  on  the  Bill  was  resumed 
with  a  series  of  important  but  rather  abstruse 
amendments  touching  the  authority  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  the  conditions  of  its  exercise, 
which,  combined  no  doubt  with  the  approach 
of  the  guillotine,  kept  the  numbers  of  the 
House  low  and  proportionately  exalted  those 
of  the  Government  majorities.  The  evening 
ended  with  talk  on  the  silly  duties-of-a- 
citizen  item  in  the  new  Scotch  Evening  Code, 
whereby  the  inculcation  of  the  teacher's  own  pro- 
bably crude  political  views  is  to  be  substituted  for 
what  Sir  George  Trevelyan  disdainfully  calls 
"  Alfred  and  the  cakes  in  England,  and  Bruce 
"  and  the  spider  in  Scotland."  Well !  well !  the 
cakes  and  the  spider  have  only  turned  out  men  in 
both  countries  ;  the  duties-of-a-citizen  might  turn 
out — Sir  George  Trevelyans. 

Politics  out  of  A  long  and  curious  letter  from  Mr.  Bryn 
Parliament.  Roberts,  M.P.,  comforting  the  soul  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  by  advocating  the  famous  principle  of 
"  business  first,  pleasure  afterwards  " — i.e.  "  Let  us  pass 
"  Home  Rule  first  and  then  rob  the  Church  at  our 
"  leisure" — was  published  on  Thursday.  A  "  technical 
"  assault "  by  a  person  named  Dunn  on  Mr.  St.  John 
Brodrick,  for  sins  committed  in  his  late  connexion 
with  the  War  Office,  may  be  regarded  as  semi- 
political. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  delivered,  at  Otley,  on 
Thursday,  the  weightiest  platform  speech  recently 
uttered  by  any  leader,  discussing  and  formulating  the 
duties  of  the  House  of  Lords  at  this  crisis. 

The  Duke  of  Duke  Ernest  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  had 
Coburg.  a  greater  interest  for  Englishmen  than 
most  of  the  minor  continental  Sovereigns.  He  was 
Her  Majesty's  brother-in-law,  and  has  been  succeeded 
in  bis  somewhat  awkward  position  by  his  nephew  the 
Duke  (if  EDINBURGH,  who  has  disappointed  various 
quidnuncs  by  formally  assuming  the  sovereignty,  in- 


stead of  abdicating  in  favour  of  his  son.  Personally, 
the  late  Duke  was  a  man  of  considerable  ability,  and 
had  at  different  times  seemed  likely  to  take  a  more 
prominent  political  position  than  he  ever  actually 
held. 

Foreign  and  Heat,  drought,  cholera,  and  rioting  (at 
Colonial  Affairs.  Aigues-Mortes,  in  Prague,  and  in  Argen- 
tina) formed  the  unpleasant  staple  of  this  day  week's 
foreign  news.  In  India  squabbles  and  complications- 
had  followed  the  recent  financial  ukase — the  safest 
moral  being  "  Don't  touch  Camarina "  in  currency 
matters.  The  humours  of  the  French  elections  were 
not  unamusing.  From  the  crowds  who  pestered  M. 
Clemenceau  in  the  Varwith  shouts  of  "  Aoh  !  Yes-s-s- 
"  s-s,"  under  the  impression  that  this  is  the  most 
poignant  way  of  at  once  exposing  and  rebuking  his 
connexion  with  the  gold  of  perfidious  England,  to  the 
manifesto  of  an  agreeable  John  Dennis  at  St.  Malo, 
who  declared  that  the  English  Charge  d'Affaires  was  pro- 
testing against  his  candidature,  and  the  English  Consul 
importing  ruffians  from  Jersey  to  defeat  it,  Anglophobia 
was  the  order  of  the  day. 

It  was  announced  on  Monday  morning  that  the 
claims  of  the  Indian  Services  had  been  met  by  per- 
mitting them  to  remit,  and  indeed  to  receive  without 
remitting,  half  their  salaries,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
i,ooo£.  per  annum,  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  pence  per 
rupee ;  and  that  more  operations  had  been  carried  on 
against  the  Vitu  insurgents.  Strong  and  just  protests 
were  being  made  in  India  against  the  laying  of  the 
cost  of  the  Opium  Commission  on  that  country — a 
most  scandalous  iniquity,  worthy  of  the  fanatics  who 
believe  in,  and  the  politicians  who  avail  themselves  of, 
the  anti-Opium  craze.  The  French  elections  had  been 
going  on  busily  ;  but  no  general  result  could  yet 
be  predicated.  Rather  violent  anti-French  demon- 
strations had  occurred  in  different  parts  of  Ifaly  as  a 
consequence  of  the  Aigues-Mortes  fight,  and  in  Spain 
people  had  been  once  more  rallying  round  "  the  oak- 
"  tree  of  Guernica,"  and  shouting  for  fueros  and  tele- 
graphing congratulations  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  father 
of  Home  Rule.  The  question,  mildly  agitating  to  the 
quidnuncs,  of  a  Russian  Mediterranean  fleet  was  said 
to  have  been  settled  by  the  appointment  of  an  admiral 
therefor. 

By  Tuesday  morning  it  was  certain  that  the  Moderate- 
Republicans  had  gained  very  great  advantages  in  the 
French  elections,  and  that  the  reactionaries  had  been 
smitten  hip  and  thigh.  We  have  no  love  for  the 
Republic,  or  any  republic ;  but  it  is  fair  to  say  that  for 
years  the  French  anti-Republicans  have  been  mostly 
imbecile  and  too  often  mischievous,  and  that  a  pretty 
solid  and  moderate  Republican  majority  may  be  less 
of  a  nuisance  than  a  chaos  of  partylets,  in  which 
Ministers  are  tempted  to  bid  for  support  by  any  means. 
The  anti-French  riots  in  Italy  had,  especially  at  Rome 
and  Genoa,  been  decidedly  serious.  Disturbances  were 
reported  between  the  Finnish  troops  of  the  Czar  and 
their  fellow-soldiers.  M.  Le  Myre  de  Vilers  had  at 
last  seen  the  King  of  Siam,  and  they  had  repeated 
each  other's  words  to  each  other  in  the  approved  style 
of  conspiracy  and  comic  opera. 

There  was  some  more  trouble,  but  not  of  a  very 
alarming  nature,  in  British  East  Africa  on  Wednesday 
morning.  The  gains  of  the  Moderate  Republicans  in 
France  were  accentuated,  the  "  Rallied  "  Conservatives 
(i.e.  those  who  tried  to  obey  the  Pope's  command  to 
"  shout  with  the  largest ")  having  been,  we  own  to  our 
satisfaction,  very  particularly  discomfited.  It  was  also 
gratifying  to  find  M.  Calvtgnac,  the  Carmaux  hero, 
well  beaten  in  the  Tarn  by  Baron  Reille.  Anti- 
French  demonstrations  were  still  frequent  in  Italy  on 
Tuesday;  but  the  Italian  Government  kept  a  tight 
hand  on  them,  and  had  expressed  its  satisfaction  at 
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French  action  in  the  Aigues-Mortes  matter.  There 
were  riots  in  Vienna,  and  hurricanes  in  Canada. 

The  text  of  Lobengula's  final  replies  to  Dr.  Jameson, 
on  the  subject  of  the  late  Mashonaland  raids,  was 
much  more  pacific  than  had  been  expected ;  but  on 
Tuesday  the  evil  news  came  that  two  more  impis  were 
on  the  war-path.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  fact 
that  the  Matabele  are  probably  the  most  formidable 
warriors  left  in  Africa.  On  the  other,  the  Com- 
pany may  not  uncharitably  be  suspected  of  sharing 
Sir  William  Muir's  recorded  opinion  that  a  single 
machine-gun  at  the  battle  of  Yermook  would  have 
changed  the  history  of  the  world.  Which  latter 
opinion  we  do  not  wholly  share.  The  Siamese  had 
paid  the  indemnity  to  France,  and  that  nation,  which, 
as  we  all  know,  unlike  England,  always  acts  from 
purely  chivalric  and  disinterested  motives,  had  con- 
strued the  permission  to  occupy  the  "  port  "  of  Ckanta- 
boon  into  a  right  to  occupy  the  "  town,"  eight  miles 
inland. 

Yesterday  morning  there  came  from  Bangkok  the 
extraordinary,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  exaggerated,  state- 
ment that  the  French  are  forbidding  Siam  the  assist- 
ance of  her  European  advisers.  If  this  only  means 
that  M.  Le  Myre  de  Vilers  personally  refuses  to  meet 
M.  Rolin  Jacquemyns,  it  may  be  not  much  more  than 
one  of  the  shriller  crows  in  which  the  Gallic  cock 
habitually  indulges  when  he  thinks  he  is  cock  of  the 
walk.  If  it  is  more,  we  should  suggest  that  the 
Admirals  on  the  neighbouring  stations  should  un- 
ostentatiously direct  some  vessels  in  the  direction 
of  Indo-China.  For  the  "  integrity  and  inde- 
"  pendence  of  Siam  "  have  been  declared  to  be 
matter  of  English  concern  with  nearly  as  great  pomp 
as  that  with  which  thirty  years  ago  (let  the  omen  be 
absent !)  Denmark  was  informed  by  Lord  Eosebery's 
predecessors  and  party  ancestors  that  she  "  would  not 
|  find  herself  alone." 

The  Coal  There  were  fresh  disturbances  in  South 
Strike.  "Wales  at  the  end  of  last  week,  and  troops 
were  drafted  across  the  Severn  Sea,  from  Plymouth 
to  Cardiff,  to  meet  requirements,  it  being  said  that  the 
"  invasion "  of  Ebbw  Vale  was  to  be  repeated  by 
30,000  men.  The  sliding-scale  Committee,  men  as 
well  as  masters,  in  vain  urged  the  observance  of  agree- 
ments. Meanwhile,  Mr.  Woods,  M.P.,  in  Lancashire, 
was  talking  rubbish  about  the  masters  "  hitting  below 
"  the  belt."  We  should  strongly  advise  "  Labour " 
M.P.'s  to  keep  clear  of  this  kind  of  anatomical  or 
physiographical  metaphor,  which  is  apt  to  recoil. 

By  Monday  over  a  thousand  troops  from  various 
depots  had  been  drafted  into  the  disturbed  districts  for 
the  protection  of  the  industrious.  If  those  who  yet 
retain  a  belief  in  Mr.  Alderman  Tillett  as  a  well- 
meaning  and  harmless,  if  misguided,  man,  will  note 
the  language  he  used  about  this  matter  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  this  day  week,  they  will  surely  change  their 
minds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  given  at 
Ebbw  Vale,  by  the  tinplate-workers  at  Port  Talbot,  and 
elsewhere,  that  Labour  is  waking  up  to  the  intolerable 
tyranny  and  selfishness  of  the  Union  system,  is  very 
satisfactory. 

The  excitement  continued  in  Wales  on  Monday,  and 
striker  outposts  had  "fired"  by  night  on  vedettes 
posted  by  the  honest  men  (as  Defoe  would  say)  to 
watch  for  invasion  ;  but  there  had  not  been  any  violent 
collision  in  numbers. 

Durham,  like  Northumberland,  was  cast  out  of  the 
Miners'  Federation  on  Tuesday,  having  declined  to 
ruin  itself  for  the  very  doubtful  good  of  somebody  else. 
The  Federation  itself  met,  but  whether  it  had  hardened 
its  heart  or  not  was  not  known.  Meanwhile  the  march 
on  Ebbw  Vale  had  somewhat  fizzled  out.  Neither 
thirty  thousand  nor  three  thousand  of  the  Ehondda 
men  showed  any  disposition  to  try  conclusions  again 


with  the  Ebbw  Vale  bludgeons  ;  and  the  few  hundreds 
who  did  start,  watched  by  police,  dwindled  steadily 
through  the  rain  from  Pontypridd  to  Merthyr,  and 
then  ceased  to  be. 

On  Wednesday  a  meeting  of  the  Federation  took 
place,  and  the  members  of  it  are  understood  to  have 
kindly  suggested  that  they  should  go  back  to  work  on 
their  own  terms,  with  a  promise  not  to  ask  for  higher 
wages  till  prices  have  gone  up  to  1890  rates.  This 
affects  the  Midlands  only  ;  the  Welsh  strike  turning  on 
a  different  matter,  but,  by  the  refusal  to  abide  by  the 
sliding  scale,  showing  the  value  of  Trade-Union  pro- 
mises. This  strike  gave  signs  of  collapsing,  and  a 
"  march  on  Swansea"  was  defeated  without  much  diffi- 
culty by  the  Mayor  and  police  of  the  town.  Mean- 
while arrangements  were  being  made  by  the  great 
steamship  lines  for  supplies  of  coal  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  except  England  ;  and  in  England  itself  the  heavy 
decreases  in  the  railway  traffic  returns — chiefly,  though 
not  wholly,  occasioned  by  these  strikes — told  a  lesson 
which  any  but  a  Trade-Unionist  might  read  clearly 
enough. 


Racing. 


After  some  previous  racing,  good,  but  rather 
of  local  than  general  interest,  in  the  North, 
the  York  August  meeting  brought  the  Turf  forward 
again  on  Tuesday.  Sir  J.  B.  Maple's  Siffleuse  won 
the  Yorkshire  Oaks,  giving  weight  to  and  beating 
Queen  of  Navarre,  who  had  been  made  favourite  on  the 
strength  of  some  good  running  at  Stockton.  Amiable 
took  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Plate  from  a  field  of  more 
than  a  dozen  two-year-olds.  The  Ebor  Handicap  on 
Wednesday  went  to  Senaputty,  and  on  Thursday  the 
Gimcrack  Stakes  were  won  by  Styx  and  the  Great 
Yorkshire  by  Harbinger. 

This  day  week  yachting  moved  westward  to 
Weymouth  Bay,  and  the  usual  Four, 
Three,  and  Two  contended  in  the  three  cutter  classes 
with  a  handicap  added.  The  racing  was  good,  the 
breeze  being  strong  but  quite  steady.  The  Satanita 
beat  the  Britannia  by  two  minutes  and  a  quarter  on 
a  forty-mile  course,  part  of  which  was  sailed  very  fast. 
The  Vendetta  took  the  forty  prize,  the  Dragon  the 
twenty,  and  the  Mabel  the  handicap. 

On  Monday  at  Torbay  the  wind  had  freshened  to 
something  like  a  gale,  but  the  Satanita  did  not  reap 
the  expected  advantage,  partly  owing  to  sheer  bad 
luck  (she  had  among  other  things  to  stop  to  pick  up  a 
man  overboard),  and  partly  because  she  carried  too 
much  canvas  ;  while  the  Navahoe  was  again  in  difficul- 
ties with  the  Dartmoor  gusts.  But  the  Britannia, 
and  Calluna  sailed  extremely  well,  the  former  winning. 
The  Vendetta  and  Dragon  were  again  winners  in  the 
lower  classes,  and  the  cruising  handicap  being  reduced 
to  a  match,  the  Mabel  beat  the  Columbine. 

Next  day  the  winners  were  the  same,  but  the  com- 
position of  the  fields  and  the  chances  of  the  racing  were 
naturally  different.  The  Navalioe's  clothing  had  been 
too  roughly  handled  by  the  wind  the  day  before  for 
her  to  start ;  and  the  Satanita,  again  on  what  looked 
like  her  day,  snapped  her  tiller  and  had  to  give  up. 
In  the  handicap  the  Creole  joined,  and  followed,  the 
Mabel  and  Columbine. 

The  Valkyrie  started  in  cruising  trim  for  America 
on  Wednesday. 

_  . .  ^  Rather  hollow  wins  were  the  rule  in  the 
cricket  of  the  end  of  last  week.  Gloucester- 
shire were  again  beaten  at  Cheltenham,  the  Australians 
having  eight  wickets  to  the  good,  as  also  had  Surrey 
over  Somerset  at  Taunton.  Lancashire  beat  Sussex  by 
an  innings  and  113.  Only  Middlesex  and  Notts  of 
the  first-class  matches  lasted  into  Saturday,  when 
Middlesex,  after  making  over  300  in  their  second 
innings,  got  Notts  out  for  92  and  won  handsomely. 

After  many  sad  experiences  of  Mr.  Browning's  great 
truth,  "  Never  the  time,  and  the  place,  and  the  loved 
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Accidents,  &c. 


"  one  all  together,"  Somerset  was  at  last  blessed  with 
this  conjunction  on  Tuesday,  and  beat  Notts  by  an 
innings  and  99.  The  home  county  was  playing  its 
best  team,  and  the  fluctuations  of  rain  and  sun  were 
distinctly  in  its  favour  ;  but  the  play  was  very  fine 
indeed,  Mr.  Hewett's  120  comparing  with  any  innings 
of  the  season  for  slashing  sureness.  Leicestershire 
beat  Hampshire  on  the  same  day,  but  the  other 
matches  lasted  into  Wednesday. 

On  Wednesday  Middlesex  beat  Lancashire  by  seven 
wickets,  Yorkshire  secured  the  position  of  champion 
county  (on  the  rather  unsatisfactory  rule  now  adopted), 
beating  Kent  by  eight,  and  the  Australians  vanquished 
the  "  Second-class  Counties  "  (a  team  practically  made 
up  of  Warwickshire  and  Derbyshire  men)  by  four. 
Gloucestershire  got  the  better  of  Surrey  by  33  runs. 

There  has  been  another  rather  grisly 
record  of  suicides,  deaths  from  heat,  boat- 
ing accidents,  &c,  this  week.  The  worst  boating  loss 
was  one  on  the  Nene,  near  Sutton  Bridge,  where  nine 
or  ten  persons  were  drowned.  A  scare  started  as  to 
deaths  from  true  cholera  in  London  was  authori- 
tatively quieted  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Cuezon  made  a  really  excellent  re- 

Correspondence.  .  .    ,  .     T  ,  , ,  .     ,  i 

joinder  to  Sir  John  Adye  this  day  week, 
and  Dr.  Dawson  Burns  exhibited  the  usual  teetotal 
fallacy,  very  naively  asking  why,  if  teetotal  magistrates 
are  not  to  sit  in  granting  licences,  moderate-drinker 
magistrates  may.  The  answer  is  not  difficult.  Dr. 
Burns  wishes  to  force  every  man  not  to  drink ;  those 
opposed  to  him  do  not  wish  to  force  any  man  to  drink. 
The  one  side,  therefore,  is,  as  a  matter  of  interest  and 
principle,  prejudiced  against  any  licence ;  the  other  is 
not  prejudiced  in  any  particular  case,  for  the  individual 
can  exercise  his  judgment  quite  unbiassed,  whether 

the  particular  licence  is  needed  or  not.  A  very  good 

letter  was  published  from  Mr.  Clement  Webb  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Westminster  School.  Poor  Mr.  Woods,  M.P., 

was  at  a  loss  to  make  head  or  tail  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 

letter  to  him,  and  no  wonder.  On  Monday  Lord 

Chelmsford  intervened  in  the  Adye-Curzon  dispute 
from  what  may  be  called  a  "  half-back  "  point  of  view  ; 
and  "  K.  S.  Y.  C."  took  up  the  question  of  the Navahods 
being  interfered  with  against  "  U.S.  N." 

The  burniDg  fiery  furnace  of  London 
weather  having  been  heated  to  a  maximum 
(not  official)  of  980  in  the  shade  on  Friday  week  at 
midday,  began  to  cool  off  a  little,  and  the  official 
register  showed  a  drop  of  150  in  London  and  250  in 
Paris  by  noon  of  Saturday,  which  was  continued  later. 

Mr.  Abel  Heywood,  of  Manchester,  who 
died  at  a  great  age  this  day  week,  had  been 
in  his  earlier  day  rather  an  unwise  and  mischievous 
politician ;  but  he  was  a  very  honest  man,  and  in  his 
business  of  publishing  had  done  much  good  work  as 

well  as  a  little  bad.  Mr.  Barham  Zincke  was  a  man 

of  some  talent  and  industry  in  book-  and  article-making. 
But  he  was  chiefly  notorious  as  one  of  the  most  active 
clerical  propagandists  of  the  political  party  which 
declares  that  it  is  monstrous  for  clergymen — if  Tories 
— to  meddle  in  politics. 


Miscellaneous. 


Obituary. 


THE  CREATER  GAG. 

N(  )BODY  could  have  imagined,  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
made  his  motion  at  the  beginning  of  July  for 
muzzling  the  Committee  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill  at 
certain  fixed  dates,  that  it  would  have  been  possible 
for  him  to  improve  upon  that  performance.  Never- 
theless he  has  improved  upon  it,  or,  at  any  rate, 
circumstances  have  improved  it  for  him.  The  nature 
of  the  improvement  which  it  has  undergone  was  indi- 
cated with  equal  conciseness  and  correctness  by  Mr. 


Bowles,  who  observed  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
having,  on  the  former  occasion,  "  robbed  them  of  their 
"  speech,  was  now  about  to  rob  them  of  their  votes." 
That  account  of  the  matter  is  strictly  accurate,  for  the 
operation  of  this  second  resolution  of  the  Prime 
Minister's  is  rather  that  of  an  instrument  of  torture 
than  of  a  gag.  It  is  like  screwing  the  neck  of  an 
already  gagged  victim  into  a  machine  to  prevent  him 
from  nodding  his  head.  The  amendments  put  on  the 
paper  by  the  Opposition,  which  were  not  reached  by  the 
appointed  day,  were  not  merely  withdrawn  from  discus- 
sion ;  they  were  not  even  allowed  to  be  put.  The  direc- 
tion to  the  Sfeaker  was  that,  at  1 1  o'clock  on  Friday, 
August  25,  he  should  forthwith  put  the  question  or 
questions  on  any  amendment  or  motion  already  pro- 
posed from  the  Chair  ;  that  "  he  should  next  proceed  to 
"  put  forthwith  the  question  on  any  Government  amend- 
"  ment  of  which  notice  had  been  given,"  after  which 
"  he  should  put  forthwith  the  question  on  the  motion 
"  appointing  a  day  for  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill." 
This  will  be  rather  a  stiff  passage  for  the  future  student 
of  the  English  Constitution,  who  may  find  it  a  little 
hard  to  reconcile  the  mere  form  of  the  motion  with 
what  his  instructors  may  have  taught  him  to  regard  as 
the  fundamental  principle  of  Parliamentary  govern- 
ment. A  resolution  which  prescribes  to  the  presiding 
officer  of  a  deliberative  and  reputedly  representative 
Assembly  the  duty  of  taking  a  vote  upon  the  out- 
standing proposals  of  the  Government  of  the  day,  and 
no  others,  will  not  be  easy  for  our  student  to  fit  into 
any  intelligible  theory  either  of  deliberative  functions 
or  of  representative  institutions. 

It  is  true  he  will  have  the  record  of  Mr.  Whitbread's 
speech  to  assist  him  ;  and,  if  the  fame  of  that  con- 
stitutional pundit  should  survive  to  the  remote  period 
of  which  we  are  thinking,  the  wonder  will  scarcely 
exceed  that  of  his  contemporary  reputation.  The 
member  for  Bedford,  however,  is  undoubtedly  subject- 
ing this  singularly  acquired  authority  of  his  to  a  some- 
what severe  strain.  To  pose  as  a  sage  and  to  vote 
like  an  item  is  to  attempt  a  somewhat  hazardous 
combination  of  parts ;  and,  if  Mr.  Whitbread  (which 
is  saying  a  good  deal)  has  never  before  so  effectively 
displayed  the  ponderous  pomposity  of  his  style,  he 
has  also  never  had  to  employ  it  (which  is  saying  yet 
more)  in  so  scandalous  a  piece  of  partisan  advocacy. 
Mr.  Whitbread  informed  the  House  that  he  did  not 
know  what  was  meant  by  the  "  British  majority. 
He  would  not.  The  only  majority  that  he  recognizes 
is  the  Irish.  He  can  talk  glibly  enough  about  that 
majority  when  any  question  is  raised  as  to  the  claims 
of  the  loyal  minority  in  Ireland — a  minority  which 
only  asks  to  be  counted  in  and  perpetually  associated 
with  that  combined  party  of  Englishmen  and  Scotch- 
men who  will  assist  it  to  retain  its  voice  and  place 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament  as  a  part  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  our  United  Kingdom.  This  solemn 
stickler  for  the  correct  phraseology  of  Unionism,  who 
is  at  the  same  time  striving  to  destroy  the  Union, 
can  be  Particularist  enough  in  his  language  when  it 
suits  him  ;  but  it  never  does  suit  him,  except  when 
those  who  claim  separate  consideration  are  not  a 
party  of  three  hundred  and  odd  representatives  of  the 
strongest,  wealthiest,  and  most  populous  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  but  a  party  of  eighty,  representing  a  people 
who  carry  Particularism  to  the  extent  of  cherishing 
the  "  unchangeable  passion  of  hate"  for  their  partners 
in  the  Union. 

The  debate  of  the  other  night,  though  it  was 
signalized  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  of  vigorous 
invective  at  its  commencement,  and  Mr.  Balfour  S 
admirable  exercise  in  raillery  at  the  end,  was,  on  the 
whole,  of  a  somewhat  languid  description.  Unionists 
can  hardly  be  blamed  for  the  decline  of  their  interest 
in  the  Ministerial  manoeuvres  with  a  Bill  which  they 
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re  not  to  be  allowed  to  discuss.    It  is  enough  that 
hey  keep  up  their  attendance   at   the  House  of 
Commons,  and  maintain  a  silent  struggle  with  the 
j-overnment  over  those  provisions  on   which  their 
oices  are  not  permitted  to  be  heard.    There  is  hardly 
,ny  stimulus  to  the  argumentative  faculties  to  be  got 
put  of  the  collateral  issues  of  the  dispute,  for  the 
rovernment  are  unable  even   to  feign  earnestness 
n  their  charges  of  Obstruction.     A  typographical 
efutation  of  them  is  too  easily  furnished,  and  has 
>een  rendered  too  disconcertingly  familiar  to  all  who 
lave  paid  any  attention  to  the  question.    If  the  oppo- 
ition  to  the  Bill  had  been  carried  on  in  bad  faith ; 
f  the  amendments  moved  had  been  purely  dilatory 
>r  frivolous :  nay,  if,  with  a  Government  so  nervously 
ifraid  of  offending  their  Irish  masters,  and  so  in- 
lifferent  to  every  consideration  save  that  of  keeping 
heir  loosely-knit  majority  together,  the  case  for  a 
rood  many  of  the  amendments  had  not  been  abso- 
utely  irresistible,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  there 
jvould  have  been  mighty  little  difference  between  the 
external  appearance  of  the  reprinted  Bill  and  that 
jf  its  original  draft.    A  single  glance,  however,  at  the 
debated  portion  of  the  measure  is  enough  to  show  how 
much  otherwise  is  the  case.    The  discussed  clauses  are 
italicized  out  of  recognition.     Well  nigh  one  half 
af  the  331  lines  which  they  contain  have  undergone 
emendation ;   only  175  of  them  have  escaped  un- 
touched.   What  sort  of  evidence  is  this  for  the  charge 
that  the  Opposition  have  obstructed  when  they  have 
been  allowed  to  debate  ?  and  what  presumption  does 
it  raise  as  to  the  present  state  of  those  parts  of  the 
measure  on  which  debate  has  not  been  permitted  ? 

It  is  quite  superfluous,  however,  to  resort  to  any 
such  test  as  this.  Nothing  but  the  effrontery  of 
the  advocate  who  believes  himself  to  be  addressing  an 
j  incompetent  and  ignorant  tribunal  could  have  sug- 
gested the  attempt  of  the  Government  to  fight  this 
^question  in  Tybalt's  fashion — "  by  the  book  of  arith- 
"  metic."  If  they  really  believed  that  the  true  way 
ito  ascertain  whether  a  Bill  has  been  debated  ade- 
quately or  not  is  to  see  what  is  the  "  record," 
in  point  of  length,  as  regards  the  legislative  measures 
of  the  past,  and  then  to  point  out  that  this  record 
has  been  beaten,  or  doubled,  or  what  not,  they 
would  be  intellectual  imbeciles.  Not  believing  this, 
but  suspecting  that  the  absurd  test  which  they 
propose  is  good  enough  for  the  mass  of  the  elec- 
torate, and  is,  indeed,  the  only  one  which  they  are 
capable  of  comprehending,  we  may  acquit  the  Govern- 
ment of  intellectual  imbecility,  and  substitute  for  it  a 
moral  quality  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  particularize. 
Of  course  the  only  rational  mode  of  determining  such 
a  question  with  respect  to  any  particular  Bill  is  to 
examine  its  contents,  and  to  compare  them  in  point 
of  bulk,  complexity,  and,  most  of  all,  importance, 
with  those  of  the  average  contentious  Parliamentary 
measure  of  the  first  class.  Now,  the  bulk  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  is  not  great ;  but  to  compare  it  as 
regards  complexity,  and  still  more  as  regards  import- 
ance, with  any  measure  that  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament  within  the  last  two  centuries 
is  possible  only  to  the  densest  ignorance  or  the  grossest 
dishonesty.  As  regards  complexity,  Mr.  Goschens 
estimate  of  the  Bill — as  containing  within  itself  as 
many  as  sixteen  other  Bills — is,  we  doubt  not,  quite 
within  the  mark.  Indeed,  he  quite  casually  enumerated 
seven  of  them  in  one  sentence  of  his  speech ;  and  he 
was  certainly  justified  in  contending  that  every  one  of 
these  seven — the  constitution  of  the  Second  Chamber 
of  the  Irish  Legislature,  the  relations  between  the 
English  and  Irish  Executive,  the  constitution  and  func- 
tions of  the  Irish  Judiciary,  the  separation  of  the 
Exchequers  of  England  and  Ireland,  the  Land  ques- 
tion, the  Civil  Service,  and  the  reorganization  of  the 


Constabulary — would  have  a  claim,  on  the  average,  to 
a  clear  month  of  Parliamentary  time. 

Every  man  in  the  House,  however,  Gladstonian  as 
well  as  Unionist,  and  every  one  capable  of  forming  an 
intelligent  opinion  outside,  is  perfectly  conscious  of  the 
hollowness  of  this  controversy,  and  recognizes  the  abso- 
lute truth  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  description  of  the 
situation.  Ministers  have  to  pretend  that  the  Home 
Eule  Bill  has  been  debated  enough,  and  more  than 
enough,  not  because  they  think  it  has,  but  because 
they  dare  not  debate  it  any  longer.  The  flagitious  liar- 
gain  which  they  have  made  with  the  half-dozen  miser- 
able squads  of  Radicals  who  constitute  their  majority 
absolutely  compels  them  to  dismember  the  United 
Kingdom  in  a  hurry  in  order  that  they  may  find  room 
and  time  for  promoting  the  particularist  and  parochialist 
fads  that  they  have  pledged  themselves  to  support. 
The  party  which  demands  adequate  discussion  for  a 
project  which  will  weaken  and  endanger  Great  Britain, 
swindle  the  British  taxpayer,  and  degrade  the  British 
Parliament,  are  to  be  gagged  and  bound  by  a  Govern- 
ment who  have  obtained  control  of  power  on  false 
pretences,  in  order  that  Welsh  Dissenters  may  satisfy 
their  spleen  and  greed  on  the  Church  of  England, 
and  teetotallers  gratify  their  self- righteousness  by  the 
plunder  of  their  neighbour.  The  indifference  of  too 
many  British  electors,  and  the  ignorance  of  yet  more, 
are  hard  to  overcome ;  but  assuredly  it  should  be 
possible  to  make  all  of  them  understand  a  balance-sheet 
in  which  these  two  items  appear  respectively  on  the 
debit  and  the  credit  side. 


THE  UNDISCOVERED  ART. 

WHILE  many  arts  have  been  lost,  that  of  trans- 
lation has  never  been  discovered.  This  melancholy 
truth  may  easily  be  explained  on  historical  principles, 
while  the  same  principles  suggest  that  translation  is 
not  an  art  at  all.  Had  it  been  an  art  the  Greeks  could 
not  but  have  discovered  it ;  now  the  Greeks,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  remarks,  were  no  translators,  "  it  was  totally 
"  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  Greece."  Even  the 
French,  however  contemptuous  of  the  surrounding 
barbarians,  have  translated  sometimes,  as  from  the 
American  of  Poe  ;  the  Greeks  never.  Now,  as  we  owe 
all  the  other  arts  to  Greece,  when  it  comes  to  trans- 
lating we  lack  our  usual  models  and  instructors.  The 
Tenth  Muse  was  not  the  muse  of  translation,  she  was 
Sappho  the  untranslatable.  Thus,  we  may  either 
argue  that  translation  has  never  been  an  art  because 
the  Greeks  did  not  translate,  or  that  the  art,  if  it 
exists  somewhere  in  the  world  of  archetypes,  has  never 
been  brought  down  to  earth,  for  want  of  a  Greek  ex- 
ample— for  lack  of  a  fire-stealing  Prometheus. 

In  Rome,  as  Johnson  says,  "  nothing  translated 
"  seems  ever  to  have  risen  to  high  reputation."  The 
Romans,  as  a  rule,  were  content  to  adapt,  to  borrow7, 
and  left  exact  translation  to  a  later  world.  In  Italian 
the  great  Doctor  could  find  "no  version  which  is  read 
"  with  eagerness,"  unless  the  charitable  make  an  ex- 
ception in  favour  of  Anguilara's  Ovid.  Salvini's 
Iliad  is  "  the  work  of  a  linguist  skilfully  pedantic." 
We  now  expect  translators  to  be  linguists  ;  nor 
are  we  satisfied  if  they  be  unskilful ;  but,  as  to 
"  pedantry,"  different  people  draw  the  line  at  diffe- 
rent places.  What  Professors  Blackie  and  Mahaffy 
reckon  "  pedantic  "  may  only  seem  linguistically  skil- 
ful to  other  professors.  The  French,  as  the  sage 
goes  on,  "  found  themselves  reduced,  by  whatever 
"  necessity,  to  turn  the  Greek  and  Roman  poetry  into 
"  prose."  With  a  cruel  cut  at  his  unborn  fellow-country- 
men who  do  verse  into  English  prose,  Johnson  add*. 
"  whoever  could  read  an  author  could  translate  him." 
Thus  he  rules  prose  versions  out  of  the  game,  and 
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comes  to  Pope.  "  It  has  been  objected  by  some,  who 
"  wish  to  be  numbered  among  the  sons  of  learning  " 
(such  as  Bentley,  for  example)  "  that  PorE's  ver- 
"  sion  of  Homer  is  not  Homerical,"  that  it  lacks 
"  artless  grandeur,"  and  "  this  cannot  be  totally 
"  denied."  The  rea?on  is  that  the  longer  mankind 
lives  the  more  it  needs  "  refinement,"  and  "  what  was 
"  expedient  to  Virgil  was  necessary  to  Pope."  Con- 
sequently, readers  who  find  a  beauty  in  Pope  look  for 
it  in  the  original,  "  where,  alas  !  it  may  not  be  found." 
Thus,  if  Homer  says 

The  walls  drip  with  blood, 

PorE  says 

With  sanguine  drops  the  walls  are  rubied  round. 

This  is  a  remarkable  refinement,  an  expensive  beauty, 
which  the  original,  he  being  unacquainted  with  rubies, 
could  not  afford  to  lavish.  But  we  may  presume 
it  was  "necessary  to  Pope."  "Homer  doubtless 
"  owes  to  his  translator  many  Ovidian  graces  not 
"  exactly  suitable  to  his  character,"  but  it  seems 
that  Homer  ought  to  be  very  grateful.  "  A 
"  hero  would  wish  to  be  loved  as  well  as  to  be 
"  reverenced."  Finally,  "the  purpose  of  a  writer  is 
"  to  be  read,"  and,  if  the  public  will  not  read  Homer, 
they  must  be  provided  with  Pope.  Consequently,  Pope 
gives  them  Pope,  also  Fenton  and  Broome.  It  is 
magnificent,  perhaps,  but  then  it  is  hardly  an  example 
of  the  art  of  translation.  The  truth  plainly  is,  that  if 
a  real  poet  translates,  he  gives  you  himself,  gives  you 
no  translation,  but  Pope,  or  Tennyson,  or  Mr.  William 
Morris,  or  Shelley.  And  if  the  translator  is  not  a 
poet,  he  gives  you  poetastry  for  poetry,  and  that 
cannot  be  called  translation.  Therefore,  there  is  no 
art  of  translating — which  had  to  be  demonstrated. 

While  lenient  to  Pope,  Johnson  forgets  his  own 
principle  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  West.  By 
reason  of  the  increase  of  "  refinement,"  PorE  had  to 
improve  on  Virgil's  bid,  and,  by  parity  of  reasoning, 
West  was  bound  to  improve  on  Pope's  bid,  by  depart- 
ing still  further  from  his  rude  original.  West  did 
so ;  thus  Pindar  bestows  on  Hiero  an  epithet  which, 
in  one  word,  signifies  "  delighting  in  horses."  But 
to  delight  in  horses  is  not  nearly  refined  enough  for 
West  ;  who,  therefore,  turns  out  this  highly  elaborate 
equivalent  for  the  epithet : — 

Iliero's  royal  brows,  whose  care 

Tends  the  courser's  noble  breed, 
Pleas'd  to  nurse  the  pregnant  mare, 

Pleas'd  to  train  the  youthful  steed. 

What  can  be  more  elegant  and  explicit  ?  This,  we  may 
be  sure,  is  what  the  Georgian  public  wanted,  and  "  the 
"  purpose  of  a  writer  is  to  be  read."  But  Johnson 
remarks  on  these  added  graces,  that  West  is  "  some- 
"  times  too  paraphrastical,"  and  we  are  not  certain  that 
Johnson  is  wrong.  But  the  worthy  Doctor  only  ex- 
amined one  ode,  which  shows  exactly  how  much  in- 
dustry he  conceived  to  be  required  by  duty  and  the 
booksellers.  It  is  pretty  plain  that  he  regarded  trans- 
lation as  an  art  not  discovered,  and,  possibly,  not  worth 
discovering. 


THE  DEFENCE  OF  INDIA. 

TO  any  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  defence  of 
India,  and  who  has  some  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  the  matter,  and  of  its  present  condition,  the  contro- 
versy which  has  recently  sprung  up  over  Mr.  Curzon's 
article  on  the  subject,  with  the  letters  of  Sir  JonN 
Adye  and  Lord  Ciielmsford,  is  extremely  instructive. 
For  these  letters  denote  and  illustrate  two  distinct 
stages  of  military  mind  and  education,  each  worth 
Studying  in  itself,  and  all  the  more  attractive  as 
contrasted  with  each  other,  and  with  the  more  excel- 
lent way  on  which  we  believe  and  hope  the  clearest 
and  best-informed  intelligences  of  the  Indian  army 


have  pretty  well  settled.  Sir  John  Adye  represents 
the  old  backward  school  in  its  purest  and  most  undis- 
turbed condition.  We  have  a  fane  line  on  the  Indus  ; 
we  have  all  sorts  of  difficulties  of  nature  voluntarily 
and  in  the  handsomest  manner  objecting  themselves  to 
an  invader  in  Central  Asia  and  Afghanistan,  in  the 
Pamirs  and  Bactria.  Why  not  rest  and  be  thankful  ? 
Why  dream  that  any  Russian  general  will  be  so 
"  foolish  and  ignorant"  as  to  invade  India  by  the 
Pamirs  ?  Why  cumber  ourselves  about  the  passes  ? 
Let  us  rest  and  be  thankful,  and  allow  the  invader  to 
break  his  shins  and  face  against  the  obliging  "  diffi- 
"  culties,"  and  his  body,  if  it  ever  gets  there,  against 
the  Indus  line  ?  Lord  Chelmsford  has  got  a  little 
further.  He  is  pleased  and  happy  with  Quetta,  whichl 
Sir  John  doubtless  regards  as  a  kind  of  Beacon sfieldian 
folly,  a  remnant  of  the  projects  of  the  evil  one. 
He  quite  understands  the  enormous  advantage  which: 
the  commerce  of  the  various  routes  through  South-. 
Eastern  Afghanistan  Indiawards  confers  on  us ;  and  he  is 
here  content  to  protestagainst  any  designsbeyond  Quetta, 
against  attempting  to  secure  Herat  and  the  Afghan- 
Bactrian  districts  towards  Khorassan  and  Merv.  But 
he  is  with  Sir  John,  and  against  Mr.  Curzon,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line.  Why  occupy  anything  beyond 
Peshawur  ?  All  the  lines  from  the  North  converge  at; 
this  point ;  why  not  wait  there  and  strike  ?  Why 
bother  about  the  Baroghil  and  the  Bamian,  about 
Chitral  and  Badakshan  ?  Let  us,  once  more,  rest  and; 
be  thankful — a  little  further  in  one  direction  than  Sii[ 
John  Adye,  but  not  an  inch  further  in  another. 

The  various  "  standards  "  of  these  young  scholars  in- 
the  problem,  if  we  may  borrow  Board  School  phrase,; 
are  very  interesting.  Sir  John  is  at  about  the  first — 
if  as  far.  He  would  give  our  enemies  all  the  advan- 
tage of  an  enormous  country  to  recruit  and  provision! 
in  ;  he  would  not  attempt  to  stop  them  at  any  of  thej 
shopping-places  on  the  way  to  India's  last,  though  noj 
doubt  strongest,  ditch  ;  he  would  allow  them  to  con-^ 
verge  placidly  by  every  route  on  it.  Lord  Chelmsford' 
is  considerably  more  advanced.  He  knows,  as  we  have 
said,  the  immense  gain  which  the  Quetta  barbican, 
gives  us,  both  for  defence  and  for  offensive  movements 
inside  and  between  the  enemy's  convergences.  Nay,  in 
deprecating  direct  action  on  the  remoter  provinces 
North-westwards,  he  is  not  behind  some  of  the  very  first 
authorities  who  have  taken  into  consideration  the 
change  effected  in  the  situation  by  the  policy  of  Sir 
John  Adye's  great  statesman,  Mr.  Gladstone,  when 
he  allowed  the  Turcoman  Khanates  to  be  absorbed1 
and  the  Russians  to  advance  to  within  striking  distance 
of  Herat.  But  what  Lord  Chelmsford  has  learnt  to 
the  South  he  altogether  declines  to  learn  to  the  North. 
He  would  not  let  the  Russians  converge  unhindered  on 
the  Lower  Indus  ;  he  would  watch  unmoved  their  con-( 
vergence  on  the  Upper  by  Balkh  and  the  Bamian,  by; 
the  Baroghil  and  Chitral,  by  the  upper  loop  of  Badak- 
shan and  Kunjut.  He  has,  so  to  speak,  one  eye  open  ; 
but  he  keeps  the  other  tightly  shut. 

Now  the  one-eyed  man  is  certainly  a  king  among 
the  blind;  but  he  is  too  likely  to  be  something  else; 
than  a  king  among  those  who  have  both  eyes  open  and 
use  them.  And,  in  order  to  have  both  eyes  open  in 
reference  to  this  matter,  it  is  certainly  necessary  to' 
consider  the  Pamirs  and  their  neighbourhood.  No- 
body, it  is  true,  supposes  that  any  main  body  of 
invaders  is  likely,  during  any  future  at  all  near 
at  hand,  to  make  its  entrance  into  Hindustan  by; 
some  of  those  routes  against  which  Lord  Chelms- 
ford considers  Peshawur  (with  a  little  more  fortifi- 
cation)  a  sufficient  defence.  But  if  the  Russians 
advanced  light  expeditionary  forces  by  Balkh  and  the 
Hamian  to  Cabul,  over  the  Hindoo  Koosh  and  through 
Chitral  to  Jellalabad,  and  by  way  of  Badakshan  and 
Kunjut  against  Gilgit  and  Cashmere  (thus,  in  the 
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ter  case,  taking  Peshawur  itself  in  the  rear),  they 
uld  not  only  be  able  to  concentrate  a  considerable 
ny  on  that  position,  but  would  oblige  us,  at  the 
st,  to  detach  a  very  large  body  of  troops  to  watch 
d  oppose  them,  and  would  fatally  hamper  the  pro- 
;ss  of  our  counter-operations  on  their  long  and  dan- 
rous  line  of  march  by  Herat  and  Girishk.  We 
suld  give  them,  in  short,  the  very  advantage  to  the 
>rth  which  Lord  Chelmsford  sees  that  we  have 
jvented  them  from  obtaining  on  the  South  by  our 
jupation  of  Quetta,  with  its  advanced  works  towards 
aman  and  Candahar.  We  should  tie,  not  indeed 
th,  but  one,  of  our  hands  behind  us  ;  while  as  to  the 
ect,  on  the  interior  of  India  and  the  great  Native 
ites,  of  so  near  an  approach  of  such  an  enemy, 
hindered,  to  the  very  Indus  line,  Sir  John  and  Lord 
ielmsford  must  indeed  be  merry  men  if  they  think 
is  of  no  consequence. 


A  MOST  RESPECTABLE  POLITICIAN. 

R.  WHITBREAD  appears  to  discharge  towards 
the  Administration  of  Mr.  Gladstone  the  office 
the  porter  in  the  red  waistcoat  towards  the  Anglo- 
sngalee  Disinterested  Loan  and  Life  Insurance  Com- 
ny.  He  does  not  belong  to  it ;  he  has  no  responsi- 
ity  in  connexion  with  it ;  he  is  merely  its  retainer 
d  lackey.  Nevertheless,  he  suggests  confidence  in 
He  is  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  John  Morley 
lat  the  red-waistcoated  porter  was  to  Mr.  Montague 
gg  and  Mr.  David  Crimple  (otherwise  Crimp)  and 
e  Society  which  they  virtually  constituted.  The 
d-waistcoated  porter  is  described  as  carrying  by 
s  aspect  and  demeanour  more  conviction  to  the 
inds  of  sceptics  in  that  bogus  Company  than  the 
lole  of  the  establishment  beside.  The  very  tone  in 
lich  he  cried,  "  By  your  leave,  gentlemen,  make  way 
for  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors "  has 
iparently  been  the  model  on  which  Mr.  Whitbread 
is  formed  his  tone  and  attitude  in  clearing  away  ob- 
ruction  from  the  path  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  secret 
the  ascendency  of  the  porter  of  the  Anglo-Bengalee 
described  as  lying  in  the  amplitude  of  his  red  waist- 
at,  which  inspired  a  conviction  enlarging  with  every 
uare  inch  of  its  surface.  This  is  not  the  case 
.th.  Mr.  Whitbread.  There  is  not  with  him  any 
lestion  of  the  colour  or  the  area  of  that  garment, 
lere  are  Ministers  on  the  Treasury  Bench  itself  who 
rry  more  waistcoat  than  he  is  capable  of  filling,  and 
st  fail  to  inspire  the  confidence  he  awakens.  It 
no  point  of  girth  or  superficies  ;  of  sartorial  anthro- 
imetry,  if  we  may  so  speak.  He  might  throw  off 
at  garment  (he  may,  indeed,  for  aught  we  know, 
ive  done  so  during  the  recent  heats,  and  appeared 
erely  in  shirt-front  and  sash,  as  other  statesmen  are 
id  to  have  done)  and  yet  lose  none  of  that  power 
swaying  the  minds  of  doubtful  Gladstonians  which 
i  has  always  exercised.  When  the  red-waistcoated 
>rter,  we  are  told,  "  sat  on  a  seat  erected  for  him 
in  a  corner  of  the  office,  with  his  glazed  hat 
hanging  on  a  peg  over  his  head,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  doubt  the  respectability  of  the  concern." 
ithout  the  advantage  of  amplitude  of  waistcoat,  red 
white,  without  the  staid  official  sobriety  of  the  glazed 
.t  on  peg,  Mr.  Whitbread,  looking  down  on  Ministers 
>m  a  seat  above  and  behind  them,  has  the  effect  of  a 
oral  guarantee.  He  inspires  faith  by  appearing  him- 
lf  to  possess  it. 

The  respectability  which  resided  in  the  waistcoat 
Ld  glazed  hat  of  Mr.  Montague  Tigg's  retainer 
a  part  of  the  personality  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Iherent.  It  illustrates  the  principle  of  heredity 
politics.  There  have  been  four  Whitbreads 
lown  to  history,  all  by  a  singular  Shandyan  fitness 


Samuels,  from  the  aboriginal  brewer  to  the  present 
representative  of  the  name  and  the  business.  The 
persistence  of  the  characteristics  of  the  house — we  are 
not  speaking  exclusively  or  principally  of  the  firm — 
has  been  as  marked  in  them  as  in  any  Russell  or 
Cavendish.  If  the  history  of  the  Whitbreads  should 
ever  be  written — and  there  is  no  saying  what  subject 
biographers  in  search  of  heroes  may  not  take  up — the 
sub-title  of  Thackeray's  novel  would  well  describe  it. 
The  Newcomes  themselves  were  not  a  more  respectable 
family  than  the  Whitbreads.  With  the  decline  of  the 
more  strenuous  and  eager  qualities  of  the  "  vulgar 
"  Demosthenes,"  whom  Byron  described,  the  respec- 
tability is  now  more  conspicuous  than  ever.  It  is  that 
which  has  assigned  to  the  present  representative  of 
the  family  his  political  functions.  He  is  a  perpetual 
witness  to  character ;  whenever  Mr.  Gladstone  does 
anything  especially  shifty  or  disingenuous,  Mr.  Whit- 
bread is  put  up  to  say  that  it  is  perfectly  candid  and 
straightforward.  But  there  is  danger  of  using  up  Mr. 
Whitbread's  reputation  and  usefulness.  It  may,  indeed, 
last  Mr.  Gladstone's  time ;  and  that,  perhaps,  is  all 
Mr.  Gladstone  cares  about.  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
or  whoever  succeeds  him,  may  find  or  invent  his  own 
Whitbread.  But  if  his  influence  as  a  ductor  dubi- 
tantium  is  to  last,  Mr.  Whitbread  will  do  well  to 
stick  to  his  respectability,  as  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
needs  help,  and  avoid  sophistry,  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
can  supply  himself.  Mr.  Whitbread's  contention 
that,  because  the  sense  of  the  community,  informed 
by  ample  discussion,  must  ultimately  prevail,  there- 
fore the  bare  will  of  a  scanty  majority  may  pro- 
hibit discussion  in  order  to  give  itself  instantaneous 
effect,  must  have  made  more  doubters  than  con- 
verts. Mr.  Whitbread  ought  not  to  argue.  He  is 
an  example.  The  doctrine  of  the  casuists  that  a 
man  may  act  upon  the  more  doubtful  opinion  in  ethics 
if  supported  by  a  grave  autbority,  takes,  with  our  Glad- 
stonian  probabilists,  the  form  of  a  belief  that  it  can 
never  be  wrong  to  go  into  the  same  lobby  with  Mr. 
Whitbread.  He  persuades  by  his  personal  respect- 
ability, and  has  at  last,  we  are  afraid,  become  himself 
the  dupe  of  it. 


THE  FRENCH  ELECTION  WEEK. 

THE  best  that  can  be  said  of  the  riot  at  Aigues- 
Mortes  and  its  consequences  is  that  they  would 
have  done  more  mischief  if  they  had  happened  earlier. 
There  is  no  want  in  France  of  politicians  ready  to  curry 
favour  with  the  workman  voter  by  agitating  for  the 
exclusion  of  foreign  labour.  With  such  an  excellent 
text  as  this  unhappy,  and  very  brutal,  conflict  in  the 
salt  marshes  to  preach  upon,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  they  would  have  seized  upon  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  General  Election  to  advocate  this 
favourite  nostrum  for  the  cure  of  the  ills  of  the  working 
class.  Nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that  they  would 
have  secured  considerable  support.  The  violent  de- 
monstrations which  have  taken  place  in  several  Italian 
cities  would  have  given  them  material  help.  What- 
ever explanation  may  be  given  of  the  conflict  at  Aigues- 
Mortes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  riotous  demonstrations  at  Rome  and  elsewhere. 
Though  partly  the  work  of  Socialist  agitators  with 
views  on  domestic  rather  than  foreign  policy,  they 
reveal  the  extent  and  depth  of  the  hatred  of  the 
French  which  exists  in  Italy.  The  existence  of  this 
sentiment  does  not  cause  us  either  the  enduring  sur- 
prise or  the  profound  indignation  which  it  creates  in 
France.  It  is  rooted  in  the  mind  of  Frenchmen  that 
only  the  excess  of  malignity  can  account  for  dislike  of 
them  in  the  minds  of  their  neighbours,  and  that  of  all 
peoples  the  Italians  are  most  bound  to  regard  them 
with  love  and  reverence.    The  report  that  their  neigh- 
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bours  were  violently  expressing  sentiments  of  quite 
another  kind,  if  it  had  been  received  a  few  weeks  ago, 
would  almost  certainly  have  produced  an  explosion  of 
Chauvinism  which  must  have  complicated  the  rela- 
tions of  the  two  Governments.  Happily  the  French 
have  been  so  busy  with  their  General  Election  that 
they  have  had  little  attention  to  spare  for  stories  that 
Italian  mobs  were  demonstrating  against  France,  and 
loudly  applauding  German  patriotic  airs.  The  two 
Governments  have  had  freedom  to  arrange  quickly 
what  might  have  grown  into  a  very  ugly  quarrel. 
M.  Marius  Tarras,  the  injudicious  Mayor  of  Aigues- 
Mortes,  has  been  suspended  as  a  penalty  for  his 
foolishly  worded  proclamation,  while  in  Italy  subordi- 
nate officials  have  been  similarly  punished  for  want  of 
activity  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  riotous  demonstrations 
outside  the  French  Embassy  and  colleges  in  Rome. 
The  conduct  of  the  two  Governments  has  been  strictly 
correct,  and  the  incident,  as  far  as  the  respective 
Foreign  Offices  are  concerned,  may  be  considered  as 
closed. 

Unfortunately  what  will  not  prove  easy  to  close  by 
diplomatic  or  other  methods  is  the  bitterness  which 
will  certainly  be  caused  in  France  by  this  prompt  and 
unanimous  expression  of  Italian  dislike  for  Frenchmen 
and  preference  for  Germans.  Nor  will  the  cause 
which  has  led  to  this  labour  riot  at  Aigues-Mortes  be 
easily  removed.  The  French  will  assuredly  add  some- 
thing to  the  score  which  they  are  marking  up  against 
their  ungrateful  Italian  neighbours.  As  for  the  riot 
itself,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  outbreak  at 
Aigues-Mortes  is  only  one,  and  is  not  even  much  the 
worst,  of  a  series  of  similar  disturbances.  Belgian 
workmen  have  been  attacked  and  driven  out  in  the 
North  ;  while  it  is  not  very  long  since  a  series  of 
similar  conflicts  occurred  with  the  Italians  at  Marseilles. 
The  cause  of  these  violent  riots  is  very  simple,  and 
unfortunately  it  is  permanent.  Intrinsically  the 
Aigues-Mortes  incident  is  identical  in  character  with 
the  anti-Chinese  riots  which  have  been  common  in 
Australia  and  the  United  States.  The  hostility  of 
workmen  to  foreign  cheap  labour  is  at  the  root  of  it. 
In  France  the  conditions  which  cause  this  jealousy 
are  less  capable  of  cure  than  in  Australia  and  the 
Uriited  States.  France  is  accumulating  capital  steadily, 
and  its  population  is  stationary.  It  is  surrounded  by 
nations  much  less  wealthy  than  itself,  with  populations 
which  are  on  the  increase.  The  inevitable  result  is 
that  labour  flows  into  France  from  north  and  south- 
east. The  Spaniard  prefers  to  go  to  Algeria,  where  the 
climate  suits  him,  and  where  it  is  notorious  that  he  has 
overrun  the  whole  province  of  Oran.  In  Algeria,  where 
the  French  have  no  labourers  and  a  mere  handful  of 
real  colonists,  there  are  comparatively  few  causes  of 
conflict.  But  in  France  itself  the  unskilled  workmen 
of  the  towns  and  labourers  of  all  kinds  find  themselves 
opposed  to  the  competition  of  foreigners  who  under- 
sell them,  or  who  at  least  help  to  keep  down  wages. 
We  have  only  to  inquire  in  England  among  those  classes 
which  are  subject  to  Irish  competition  to  realize  with 
quite  sufficient  accuracy  what  the  feelings  of  the  French 
labourers  are.  It  is  quite  true  that  foreign  labour  is 
indispensable  in  France,  but  this  the  labourer  is  as 
unwilling  to  allow  as  the  Australian  or  American  is 
to  consent  cheerfully  to  Chinese  competition.  The 
one  sufficient  remedy  would  be  that  the  French  should 
increase  their  population  to  the  point  at  which  it 
would  be  adequate  to  deal  with  the  work  to  be  done. 
But  the  last  two  Censuses  prove  that  there  is  a  growing 
disinclination  to  make  use  of  this  one  effectual  means 
of  defence — which,  moreover,  could  not  act  for  some 
time.  The  Belgian  and  Italian  immigration  will 
continue,  and  will  produce  collisions  of  more  or  less 
ferocious  character  according  to  circumstances,  such 
a3  have  recently  occurred  in  the  Pas  de  Calais,  or  such 


as  this  last  example  of  Southern  savagery  in  t| 
Camargue. 

The  results  of  the  General  Election  itself  cannot,  I 
think,  have  caused  any  surprise  to  those  who  haj 
watched  French  politics  at  all  closely.  Even  tj 
indifference  of  the  voters  and  the  little  effect  producl 
by  the  Panama  affair  will  not  amaze  those  who  : 
member  that  everything  which  makes  a  noise  in  Pa 
does  not  stir  the  peasantry.  As  usual  in  general  el< 
tions,  the  fates  of  individual  members  have  here  a 
there  been  surprising.  It  is  a  surprise,  and  an  agri 
able  one,  that  M.  Calvignac,  the  Socialist  woi 
man  Mayor  of  Carmaux,  has  been  soundly  beaten 
Baron  Reille,  the  representative  of  Capital.  It 
though  not  quite  to  the  same  degree,  a  surprise,  anc 
disagreeable  one,  that  the  Comte  de  Mun  has  be 
defeated  in  the  Morbihan.  The  failure  of  M. 
Cassagnac  and  M.  Clemenceau  to  secure  election 
the  first  ballot  ought  not,  we  think,  to  appear  r 
expected.  For  some  time  past  it  has  grown  daily  m< 
difficult  to  make  out  for  whom  or  for  what  M.  1 
Cassagnac  has  been  asking  his  supporters  to  vote 
except  for  some  person  or  persons  unknown  who  v 
govern  France  with  clean  hands,  and  whom  he  stead 
refuses  to  name.  M.  Clemenceau  came,  on  the  whe 
ill  out  of  the  Panama  scandal,  and  his  persistent  at 
tude  of  make-bate  and  spoil-sport  Radical  is  one  whicl 
very  capable  of  becoming  utterly  tiresome.  The  practi 
destruction  of  the  Boulangists  was  almost  a  matter 
course.  Mere  notoriety  is  apt  to  become  stale,  a 
when  it  is  made  to  look  silly,  as  Boulangism  was 
the  Norton  fiasco,  its  time  has  come.  The  reducti 
of  the  Reactionaries  to  about  fifty  Deputies,  who  o 
their  seats  to  personal  popularity,  was  the  most  easi 
to  be  foreseen  of  all  the  results  of  the  election.  Tl 
have  almost  all  followed  the  example  of  M. 
Cassagnac.  The  number  of  Reactionaries  who  em 
openly  as  Monarchists  was  insignificant.  In  Pa 
there  was  only  one,  and  he  was  rebuked  by  the  pap 
of  his  party  for  his  weak  and  embarrassing  candour, 
party  which  stands  on  nothing,  not  even  a  negation 
for  it  will  not  as  much  as  explicitly  say  that  it  wisl 
for  no  Republic — cannot  reasonably  expect  to  la 
People  who  dare  not  stand  to  their  own  princip 
have  no  right  to  expect  that  their  followers  will  sta 
by  them.  The  action  of  the  Pope  has  undoubtec 
done  the  Conservatives  great  harm — the  more  becai 
it  has  been  reinforced  by  the  moderate  tone  of  . 
Constans  and  M.  Dupuy  towards  the  Church.  It  n| 
further  much  a  matter  of  course  that  the  "  Rallies 
should  carry  few  seats.  Voters  who  were  told  by  t 
Head  of  the  Church  and  their  own  political  lead( 
that  they  ought  to  vote  for  the  Republic  have  qu: 
naturally  taken  them  at  their  word,  and  have  vot 
for  known  Republicans. 

Amid   the   collapse    of    the    extreme   men  a 
the  notorieties,  the  gains  have — as  was  to  be  4 
pected — fallen  to   the  moderate  men   of  modercl 
measures,  who  undertake  to  purge  the  country's  i 
gently.    The  Radicals  have,  indeed,  rather  gainl 
than  lost.    But  the  moderate  men  have  gained  ve 
materially.    It  appears  almost  certain  that  when  t 
Chamber  meets  they  will  be  found  to  hold  some  thil 
hundred  seats  out  of  five  hundred  and  eighty.  Til 
majority  is  not  great  ;  but,  with  good  discipline  a« 
steady  conduct,  it  is  sufficient.    There  is  no  call  n 
heroic  legislation  in  France  at  present ;  only  for  firu 
intelligent,  consistent  administration.    With  the  h0j 
of  the  Senate  the  moderate  majority  of  the  ChamtM 
will  be  quite  able  to  give  the  country  what  it  ) 
greatly  needs.     We  notice  that  the  most  sagaofcl 
observers  in  France,  taught  as  they  have  been  by 
long  and  painful  experience,  do  not  express  any  degi* 
of  confidence  that  the  necessary  firmness  will  be  show.) 
It  would  be  very  rash  to  assert  that  their  doubts  a] 
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\ere  croaking.  Agreement  that  moderation  is  de- 
rable  does  not  by  any  means  imply  agreement  as  to 
hat  particular  measures  are  moderate,  or  what  par- 
cular  men  are  to  be  trusted  to  carry  them  out.  It  is 
Iso  very  necessary  to  remember  to  count  with  the 
erves  of  a  French  Chamber.  A  sudden  excitement 
lay  throw  everything  into  disorder  at  a  moment's 
otice.  The  Moderates  have  no  longer  to  fear  that 
iev  will  be  out- voted  by  a  coalition  of  the  Radi- 
us and  Reactionaries ;  but  they  are  themselves 
ivided  into  groups.  Unless  the  Deputies  have  learnt 
new  lesson  of  late,  one  or  other  of  these  groups  is 
!ery  likely  to  be  found  sulking  or  going  over  to  the 
oemy  when  it  is  wanted  at  a  critical  division.  There 
rust  too  be  guidance  and  leadership  if  a  party  is  to  be 
ept  together,  and  we  do  not  know  that  they  are  to  be 
Loked  for  from  M.  Dupuy's  Cabinet.  M.  Dupuy  is  a 
loderate  respectable  man,  of  the  stamp  of  M.  Carnot, 
nd  is  very  possibly  the  best  kind  of  Minister  France 
an  expect  at  present.  He  has  yet  to  show  that  he 
an  persuade  a  majority  of  Deputies  to  confine  them- 
slves  to  the  humdrum  work  of  retrenchment  which  is 
jrely  needed  by  the  French  finances.  The  French 
;em  is  terribly  self-assertive  and  fidgetty,  always 
raging  to  be  in  the  middle  of  something  which  may 
lausibly  be  represented  as  heroic.  He  is  very  Likely 
5  kick  against  mere  respectability,  and  to  betake  him- 
3lf  again  to  the  old  delightful  game  of  upsetting  and 
sconstructing  Ministries,  which  makes  any  real  work 
aipossible. 


ME.  BRYN  ROBERTS  THINKS  ALOUD. 

HTN  the  course  of  an  apology  almost  more  singular 
L  than  the  affront  for  which  it  offered  amends,  Mr. 
rLADSTONE  admitted  to  Mr.  Bolton  the  other  day  that 

[he  lecture  which  he  had  read  to  him  at  an  earlier 
>eriod  of  the  afternoon  on  his  alleged  disobedience 

0  his  electoral  mandate  was  "  ultra  vires."  It  is 
musingly  characteristic  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  attitude 
owards  his  followers  that  he  should  have  imagined 
imself  even  for  a  moment  to  be  acting  citra  vires,  or 
hould,  indeed,  have  supposed  that  he  has  any  consti- 
utional  vires  at  all  in  such  a  matter.    He  is  "  getting 

1  on  " ;  but  his  dictatorship  is  not  yet  quite  so  well 
stablished  that  he  can  treat  the  electorate  as  merged 
a  himself  and  the  representative  as   primarily  re- 
ponsible  to  him.    Members  will  still  continue,  for  a 
ime,  at  any  rate,  to  explain  their  political  action  when 
hey  deem  it  necessary  to  the  electors  who  have  re- 
urned  them  ;  and  yet  it  is  rather  hard  upon  Mr. 
Sryn  Roberts  that  his  letter  to  a  constituent  on  the 
ubject  of  Welsh  Disestablishment  has  not  been  repro- 
duced verbatim  by  the  chief  metropolitan  journal  of 
lis  party.    True,  it  is  a  very  long  letter — so  long 
hat  some  uneasy  Gladstonians  may  wish  that  it  had 
)een  a  little  shorter — and  it  is  very  frank.    Now,  it  is 
lifficult — especially  for  a  Gladstonian — to  be  frank 
without  being  indiscreet ;  and  only  Mr.  Gladstone 
iiimself  possesses  the  secret  of  talking  or  writing  at 
jreat  length  without  letting  out  anything  which  he 
jvishes  to  conceal.    Still  the  mischief,  whatever  it  may 
|)e,  was  done  when  Mr.  Bryn  Roberts's  letter  was  sent 

j  o  the  newspapers  at  all  ;  and  he  may  justly  complain 
l>f  its  having  undergone  such  severe  condensation  at  the 
Hands  of  a  Gladstonian  editor  as  is  likely  to  suggest 
■hat,  in  the  judgment  of  that  experienced  critic,  Mr. 
[Roberts  has  been  more  candid  than  wise.  However, 
!tfe  sincerely  trust  that  he  will  not  be  discouraged  from 
he  practice  of  this  virtue,  but  will  give  us  many  more 
getters  of  the  same  kind.  Why,  indeed,  should  he  not 
vrite  a  "  London  Letter  "  once  a  week,  on  this  new 
principle  of  being  truthful  to  excess,  instead  of — well, 
nstead  of  the  other  way  round  ?  But,  if  this  is  too 
nuch  to  hope  for,  let  us  content  ourselves  with  what 


we  have  got — the  absolutely  most  delightful  piece  of 
self-revelation  that  the  modern  politician  has  ever 
given  to  the  world. 

"  Dear  Sir,"  writes  Mr.  Roberts  to  his  correspondent 
— and  we  shall  do  him  no  injustice  by  a  blunt  and  bald 
paraphrase  of  his  letter,  since  its  circuity  of  phrase  is 
to  all  appearance  intended  not  to  hide,  but  merely  to 
adorn,  the  unloveliness  of  its  contents — "  I  desire  to 
"  justify  my  conduct  in  not  assisting  my  fellow-members 
"  of  the  Welsh  Parliamentary  party  to  badger  the 
"  Prime  Minister  on  the  subject  of  Welsh  Disesta- 
"  blishment.  I  declined  to  assist  them,  partly  because 
"  Mr.  Gladstone  is  eighty-three  years  of  age  and  has 
"  his  hands  very  full,  but  also,  and  more  particularly, 
"  because  I  was,  and  am,  convinced  that  it  was  not  the 
"  game.  There  is  really  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
"  pressing  on  Welsh  Disestablishment  in  the  present 
"  Parliament.  The  Lords  would  only  throw  out  the  Bill 
"  next  Session,  just  as  they  would  throw  out  the  Home 
"  Rule  Bill  again  if  it  were  to  be  again  introduced. 
"  They  are  evidently  determined  to  send  us  back  to 
"  the  constituencies  again  before  they  consent  to  pass 
"  any  measure  of  importance,  and  instead,  therefore, 
"  of  wasting  our  time  in  sending  up  Bills  for  them  to 
"  reject,  we  had  much  better  employ  it  in  squaring 
"  the  rural  voters  and  packing  the  urban  constitu- 
"  encies. 

"It  is  suggested  in  some  quarters  that  a  Disestab- 
"  lishment  Bill  should  be  introduced,  not  in  the  hopes 
"  of  passing  it,  but  with  the  view  of  discrediting  the 
"  House  of  Lords  against  the  next  election,  by  com- 
"  pelling  them  to  reject  it.  To  this  I  answer  that,  if 
"  our  experienced  leaders  think  that  such  a  Bill  would 
"  help  us  in  such  a  way,  they  will  be  sure  to  bring  it 
"  in.  They  are  not  rash  inexperienced  youths  who 
"  have  rushed  into  politics,  but  men  of  commanding 
"  ability  and  intrigue,  of  sound  judgment  on  all  ques- 
"  tions  of  personal  and  party  advantage,  and  of  vast 
"  experience  in  political  mischief-making.  Who  are 
"  we  that  we  should  affect  to  know  better  than  they 
"  how  one  branch  of  the  Legislature  should  proceed  in 
"  order  to  bring  the  other  into  popular  odium  ? 

"  Let  me  point  out  to  you  another  serious  objection 
"  to  taking  up  Welsh  Disestablishment  before  Home 
"  Rule  is  disposed  of.  Have  you  considered  the  ques- 
"  tion  of  the  swag?  If  you  have  not,  I  have.  To  me 
"  it  seems  certain  that,  if  a  Welsh  Disestablishment 
"  Bill  were  to  be  brought  in  while  the  Irish  business  is 
"  still  unsettled,  we  should  be  expected,  we  Welshmen, 
"  to  consent,  for  the  sake  of  conciliating  hostility,  to 
"  compensate  the  dispossessed  Anglican  ecclesiastics  on 
"  an  extravagant  scale.  Now,  I  object  to  this  form  of 
"  extravagance,  and  I  should  strenuously  oppose  any 
"  such  lavish  compensation  as  was  given  to  the  Irish 
"  Church.  We  should  be  told,  no  doubt,  that  the 
"  particular  terms  of  Disestablishment  agreed  to  by  us 
"  would  be  of  no  importance,  as  the  Lords  would  be 
"  sure  to  throw  out  the  Bill.  But  this  insidious 
"  argument  will  be  at  once  seen  through  by  every  one  who 
"  appreciates  the  danger  of  establishing  a  precedent  of 
"  fair  dealing  to  our  own  disadvantage.  Any  im- 
"  prudent  assent  on  our  part  to  a  just,  or  comparatively 
<:just,  arrangement  is  sure  to  be  cast  up  against  us 
"  when  the  question  comes  on  for  actual  settlement 
"  hereafter,  and  the  difficulty  of  doing  the  work  of 
"  plunder  in  a  thorough  and  effective  fashion  will  be 
"  indefinitely  increased. 

"  Moreover  in  the  present  contentious  state  of  the 
"question  whether  the  lucrative  office  of  'fence' 
"  should  be  assigned  to  the  State  or  the  Welsh  coun- 
"  ties,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  we  should  fall  to 
"  fighting  over  our  booty. 

"  The  question  of  Disestablishment,  in  short,  has  in 
"  my  opinion  been  prematurely  forced  on,  and  has  lost 
"  us  many  votes  in  Scotland.    Let  me  add  that  I 
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"  think  it  a  mistake  to  declare,  as  we  have  done,  for  so 
"  rnany  questions  at  once,  and  thus  array  against  our- 
"  selves  so  many  interests,  which  we  could  easily  beat  in 
"  succession,  but  which,  united,  overmaster  us.  I  am 
"  clear  that  the  proper  policy  is  for  our  leaders  to  take 
"  up  only  one  question  at  a  time — so  that,  for  instance, 
"  Churchmen,  landed  proprietors,  licensed  victuallers, 
"  might  give  us  their  votes  to  return  a  majority  for 
"  Home  Rule,  little  suspecting  that  their  own  turn 
"  would  come,  and  that  each  of  them  would  be  de- 
"  voured  in  detail. 

"  P.S. — I  profoundly  regret  to  notice  a  sugges- 
"  tion  in  the  leading  Welsh  newspaper  to  the  effect 
"  that  '  I  ought  to  have  signed  the  letter  to  Mr. 
"  '  Gladstone,  though  I  did  not  agree  with  it,  in 
"  '  order  to  impress  him  with  our  unanimity.'  This 
"  would  have  been  to  deceive  Mr.  Gladstone,  which  I 
"  should  consider  most  dishonourable." 

So  ends  Mr.  Bryn  Roberts,  and  when  he  is  next 
moved  to  think  aloud  in  the  same  fashion,  may  we  be 
there  to  overhear ! 


THE  DUKE  OF  COBURG. 

THE  claim  of  the  late  Duke  of  Coburg  to  be  con- 
sidered an  amiable  and  accomplished  gentleman 
of  most  respectable  parts  will,  we  take  it,  be  disputed 
by  nobody.  He  possessed  some  accomplishments 
which  are  highly  valued  in  modern  times.  He  had  an 
interest  in  science,  a  real  faculty  for  music  ;  he  was  a 
zealous,  intelligent  traveller,  and  by  no  means  destitute 
of  literary  faculty.  It  is  further  certain  that  he  had 
some  accomplishments  of  the  old  princely  kind,  was  a 
keen  sportsman,  a  good  shot,  a  good  horseman.  He 
had  served,  if  not  with  distinction,  at  least  with  credit, 
in  wars  which  were  no  child's  play.  His  operas  have 
been  praised  by  competent  judges,  and  his  books  were 
readable.  His  private  life,  which  for  a  prince,  and 
above  all  a  small  German  one,  has  not  very  much  privacy 
about  it,  is  known  to  have  been  that  of  a  very  well 
born  gentleman  who  was  also  a  very  worthy  man. 

If  this  were  all  that  is  to  be  recorded  of  Duke 
Ernest,  we  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
do  more  than  to  note  that  his  ancient,  hard-riding, 
hard -fighting,  and  often  able  line  had  no  occasion  to 
be  other  than  proud  of  him.  But  the  late  Duke  had 
a  public  life,  and  about  that  life  there  is  already  a 
legend  which  calls  for  some  comment.  That  comment 
need  not  be  other  than  kindly  and  respectful ;  but,  if 
it  is  to  be  honest,  it  must  take  notice  of  certain  con- 
siderations which,  in  our  opinion,  do  not  lend  them- 
selves wholly  to  praise,  though  they  need  not  give  rise 
to  positive  blame.  Put  curtly,  the  criticism  which  we 
think  a  critic  who  takes  all  things  into  account  will 
pass  on  Duke  Ernest  is  that  he  was  a  very  good  ex- 
ample of  a  class  of  ruler  much  praised  in  modern 
times,  but  unfortunately  more  amiable  and  ornamental 
than  effective.  The  case  has  been,  unwittingly  no 
doubt,  but  forcibly,  put  in  a  very  laudatory  article  in 
the  Daily  Neivs.  In  this  article  the  Duke  is  praised, 
not  only  for  his  accomplishments,  but  for  the  high  and 
enlightened  view  which  he  took  of  his  duties  as  a 
sovereign  and  as  a  German  prince.  Above  all,  he  is 
praised  for  his  Liberalism.  When,  however,  we  ask 
what  came  of  these  views,  of  this  desire  to  serve 
Germany,  the  writer  supplies  an  answer  which  the 
pen  of  malice  might  with  very  little  trouble  turn 
into  something  not  unlike  a  satire.  The  Duke 
was,  it  seems,  so  liberal  that  his  liberalism  frightened 
his  subjects  into  protests  which  almost  induced  him 
to  pack  up  his  traps  and  go  away.  One  asks 
whether  it  is  a  virtue  in  a  ruler  to  set  about  ele- 
vating his  subjects  according  to  the  most  approved 


modern  books,  instead  of  attending  to  "  his  business 
"  of  king  "  in  a  practical  way.  Again,  the  Duke  was 
strong  for  German  unity,  but  it  was  "  not  brought 
"  about  in  quite  the  sort  of  way  which  he  might  have 
"  anticipated."  It  was,  in  fact,  brought  about  by  the 
simple  old  method  of  fighting,  which  is  not  "  Liberal " 
at  all.  But  the  Daily  News  reaches  something  which 
must  almost  be  a  sneer  in  disguise  when  it  records 
that,  when  the  unity  of  Germany  was  effected  by 
methods  no  more  modern  and  liberal  than  those  of 
Henry  the  Fowler,  Duke  Ernest  "  stepped  aside," 
but  "remained  faithful  to  his  principles." 

Now  it  would  be  ill-natured,  to  say  nothing  of  ill- 
timed  and  unfair,  to  point  out  that  all  this  might  be 
written  in  the  tone  of  a  certain  passage  about 
Lafayette  in  The  Second  Burial  of  Napoleon,  and  yet 
be  every  whit  as  true.  We  prefer  to  say  that  Duke 
Ernest  was,  as  drawn  by  his  admirer,  less  conscious  that 
his  business  was  to  rule  than  he  should  have  been  if 
he  had  wished  to  see  his  good  intentions  bear  fruit. 
These  accomplished  sovereigns,  with  their  scientific 
and  musical  tastes,  liberal  ideas,  and  interest  gene- 
rally in  things  which  are  at  once  elegant  and  easy, 
are  much  praised  as  the  world  goes.  We  are  sure 
that  they  are  personally  estimable  men — but  we 
really  cannot  help  asking  their  admirers  what  effec- 
tive good  any  one  of  them  has  ever  done  ?  It 
is  their  fate  to  step  aside  when  the  great  work 
of  the  world  goes  by.  The  model  of  them  all,  thei 
Emperor  Joseph,  revolted  the  Low  Countries  by  his 
enlightenment,  and  dislocated  his  Austrian  estates  by* 
his  Liberalism.  He,  at  least,  stuck  to  son  metier  d'etre " 
roi,  according  to  his  lights.  The  modern  Emperor 
Josephs  seem  to  have  nothing  more  at  heart  than  to ; 
hand  over  their  business  to  their  subjects  ;  and  they 
are  taken  at  their  word,  or,  what  is  worse,  their  sub- 
jects  turn  to  those  who  will  rule.  King  William  of 
Prussia,  who  was  not  liberal,  left  a  united  Germany. 
King  Victor  Emmanuel,  whom  no  son  of  Adam  ever'; 
called  "  cultured,"  left  a  united  Italy.  They  were 
kings,  and  their  work  remains  to  speak  for  them. 


POSTAL  TELEGRAPH  PLEASANTRIES. 

THE  Telegraphs  branch  of  the  Post  Office  is  but  a 
young  department,  as  British  institutions  must  be 
considered,  and  a  certain  circumspection  of  develop- 
ment might  properly  characterize  the  arrangement 
of  its  ever-expanding  business.  To  proceed  warily, 
especially  in  these  fevered  latter-days,  may  be  no 
ill  rule  in  administrative  centres.  But  the  most 
Panglossian  advocate  of  things  as  they  are  would  scarcely 
venture  to  assert  that  official  methods  with  regard  to 
the  telegraph  service  are  all  that  they  should  be.  Some 
highly  suggestive  illustration  of  the  truth  is  afforded  by 
the  correspondence  that  has  appeared  during  the  week 
in  the  Times,  which  produces  the  odd  impression  that 
the  Post  Office,  though  young  in  the  management  of 
telegraphs,  is  a  kind  of  degenerate  Atlas,  or  "  addi- 
"  tional"  letter-carrier,  staggering  beneath  the  still 
novel  and  all-incomprehensible  weight  of  its  duties. 
The  case  of  Mr.  F.  Leal — we  had  nearly  called  it  the 
strange  case  of  Mr.  Leal,  though  altogether  strange  it 
is  not — has  let  loose  a  flood  of  indignant  or  sarcastic 
comments  on  the  vagaries  of  Post  Office  regulations.  One 
Sunday,  it  appears,  Mr.  Leal,  wishing  to  dispatch  a  tele- 
gram to  a  place  in  the  country,  applied  at  the  Vere  Street 
Office.  Here  he  was  amazed  to  discover  that  the  informa- 
tion he  desired  of  the  telegraph  office  was  precisely  what 
the  office  wished  to  learn  of  him.  They  were  all  willing 
to  learn,  but  there  was  no  teacher.  Mr.  Leal  wanted 
to  know  the  name  of  the  telegraph  office  open  on 
Sundays  that  was  nearest  to  the  address  of  his  tele- 
gram.   He  asked  for  a  map  of  the  telegraph  stations. 
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There  was  no  map.  Baffled,  but  still  sanguine,  lie  sped 
on  his  way  to  Charing  Cross  district  office.  The  same 
result  there — no  map.  On  he  went  to  the  fountain- 
head  of  postal  intelligence,  the  General  Post  Office, 
with  the  same  result.  They  had  no  map  for  him 
at  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  but  were  willing  to  learn — of 
Mr.  Leal.  In  the  end,  Mr.  Leal  left  his  telegram  to 
its  fate,  after  disbursing  such  moneys,  on  deposit,  as 
were  supposed  enough  to  cover  the  extra  expense  of 
its  carriage  and  delivery.  This  simple  story  called 
forth  a  scolding  rejoinder,  subscribed  "  Oudeis," 
wherein  Mr.  Leal  is  reminded  that  he  need  not  have 
taken  so  much  trouble — which,  indeed,  is  what  Mr.  Leal 
discovered  himself  by  hard  experience — and  that  what 
he  did  in  the  end  was  what  he  should  have  done  in  the 
beginning. 

"  Oudeis  "  appears  to  hold  exceedingly  odd  views  of 
the  duties  and  requirements  of  a  great  public  depart- 
ment. He  seems  to  think  that  the  public  should 
assist  the  Post  Office  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties, 
and  provide  the  authorities  with  what  is  one  of  their 
chief  deficiencies — the  comprehension  of  their  admini- 
strative ways  and  means.  The  information  requested 
by  Mr.  Leal  is  unquestionably  of  the  kind  that  ought 
to  be  forthcoming  on  demand  at  any  post  office.  It  is 
not  merely  unreasonable,  it  is  disgraceful,  that  the  Post 
Office  authorities  should  expect  the  public  to  possess 
more  knowledge  of  their  business  than  they  themselves 
have.  The  geographical  knowledge  of  the  Post  Office 
ought  to  be  extensive  and  accurate.  If  it  possesses 
this  knowledge,  it  is  bound  to  set  it  before  the  public 
in  the  handiest  and  completest  form  possible.  If 
it  is  innocent  of  such  knowledge,  it  is  monstrous 
that  it  should  call  upon  the  public  to  make  good 
its  deficiencies.  Not  even  "  Oudeis,"  we  imagine, 
would  dispute  the  justice  of  these  contentions.  It 
is  quite  beside  the  question  to  dilate,  as  this 
correspondent  does,  on  the  "  enormous "  expense 
that  he  fancies  must  be  involved  in  the  pub- 
lication of  such  maps  as  Mr.  Leal  asked  for.  Mr. 
Leal,  by  the  way,  did  not  pose  as  an  aggrieved 
taxpayer.  He  is  an  ill-served  member  of  the  com- 
munity, and  possesses  the  sympathy  of  the  public. 
The  maps  that  are  wanted  need  be  nothing  elaborate 
in  engraving  or  printing.  They  should  be  simple  maps 
— the  simpler  the  better — giving  no  other  information 
than  what  is  needed.  It  must  be  the  fault  of  the 
Post  Office  if  they  cannot  be  arranged  on  such  a  prin- 
ciple that  the  first  expense,  which  need  not  be  great, 
should  also  be  the  last  except  a  very  small  outlay 
annually  for  insertions.  If  for  the  sum  of  one  penny 
the  authorities  will  discover  the  place  of  address  of 
any  letter,  their  geographical  knowledge  ought  to  be 
sufficient  for  telegraph  purposes.  But,  maps  or  no 
maps,  when  people  ask  for  information  at  post  offices 
they  ought  not  to  find  themselves  in  the  "  Circumlo- 
"  cution  Office." 


TWO  NORTH-COUNTRY  FESTIVALS. 

NO  more  thorough  contrast  in  character  could  well  be 
imagined  than  that  which  exists  in  the  two  great 
August  festivals  of  Westmorland.  The  Grasmere  Rush- 
bearing  and  the  Grasmere  Sports  have  nothing  in  common 
except  festivity,  the  place  where  they  are  held,  and  their 
deep-rooted  hold  on  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  dalesman. 
The  one  represents  ancient  custom  (well-nigh  dead  in 
other  places,  but  kept  alive  here  by  the  hills)  and  things 
spiritual ;  the  other  brings  before  us  the  present  life  of  the 
dales ;  the  pursuits,  pleasures,  and  means  of  livelihood  of 
their  occupants,  out-door  hill  life  being  thoroughly  repre- 
sented in  these  things  corporal ;  for  in  the  training  of  the 
body  to  exercise  and  endurance  is  really  to  be  found  the 
most  necessary  education  for  a  dalesman's  life — a  life  round 
which  still  hangs  something  of  a  romantic  interest,  born  of 


its  mountain  surroundings,  but  in  which,  also,  hardship 
plays  no  small  part. 

As  a  matter  of  historical  and  traditional  interest,  however, 
Grasmere  Sports  cannot  compare  with  Grasmere  Rush-bear- 
ing, once  a  general  English  custom,  now  only  to  be  found  in 
one  or  two  sequestered  spots,  where  old  customs  are  deeply 
rooted  and  tradition  lingers  longest.    Rush-bearing — other- 
wise  "  strewing  the  church  with  rushes " — no  doubt  is 
a  relic  of  the  heathen  village  feasts,  which  has  come  down 
to  us  from  Saxon  times.    These  feasts  were  continued  by 
the  Christian  converts,  and  became  the  foundation  of  the 
country  wake,  or  feast  of  Wakes,  a  dedication  festival  held 
originally  once  a  year  on  the  day  on  which  the  church  in 
every  village  was  dedicated  to  some   saint.     Thus  did 
the  heathen  develop  gradually  into  a  religious  Christian 
festival.    In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  the  year  1530, 
this  feast  of  the  dedication  of  the  churches  was  ordered  to 
be  kept  on  the  same  day  everywhere,  without  reference 
to  the  particular  saint  of  each  church.    The  dedication 
festival  now  is  held  at  Grasmere  on  the  5th  of  August, 
St.  Oswald's  Day,  the  patron  saint  of  the  pretty  little 
church  hallowed  by  so  many  associations,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  that  in  its  churchyard  is   the  resting-place  of 
Wordsworth.    The  festival  begins  on  the  Friday,  when 
the  aisles  of  the  church  are  strewn  with  rushes.  Origin- 
ally the  floor  of  the  church  was  earth,  with  a  few  rough 
stones  here  and  there,  so  that  the  rushes  must  have  been 
almost  a  necessity  in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  The 
rushes  used  are  the  small  ones,  known  as  "sieves,"  that 
grow  on  the  fells.    They  are  cut  and  brought  to  the  village 
in  carts ;  and,  though  Grasmere  Church  has  no  longer  ite 
earthen  floor,  the  strewing  of  the  rushes  is  still  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  festival.    After  service,  at  7.30  a.m.,  the 
procession  round  the  village  begins,  in  which  the  clergy 
take  part,  followed  by  the  village  band  (which  has  succeeded 
the  fiddling  minstrel  of  old  times),  playing  the  old  Rush- 
bearing  march — an  exceedingly  good  original  tune.  There 
is  evidence  to  prove  that  this  tune  must  be  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  old  at  least,  though,  like  everything  else  connected 
with  the  festival,  the  previous  existence  of  the  melody  is 
traditional.    After  the  band  come  the  Queen,  her  maids-of- 
honour,  and  pages  carrying  the  Rush-sheet.    Long  ago,  in 
some  places,  Rush-bearing  was  connected  with  maypole- 
dancing,  and  no  doubt  the  Queen  is  a  relic  of  that  con- 
nexion.   The  origin  of  the  Rush-sheet  seems  always  to  have 
been  veiled  in  mystery,  though  its  ornamentation  with 
flowers  and  anything  of  value  which  its  decorators  could 
produce  was  a  most  serious  part  of  the  ceremony.  No 
doubt  in  all  ancient  rustic  customs  of  this   class  some 
remnant  lingers  of  the  Miracle  Play,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  Rush-sheet  refers  to  the  vision  of  the 
sheet  let  down  from  Heaven,  and  the  opening  of  the  door 
to  the  Gentiles.    After  the  Rush-sheet  come  the  children 
with  their  garlands,  some  hardly  visible  behind  their  posies, 
a  miniature  floral  Birnam  wood,  and  in  such  wise  the  pro- 
cession marches  round  the  village,  returning  to  leave  its 
many  garlands  in  the  house  of  God. 

And  so  the  village  feast,  known  to  be  more  than  two 
hundred  years  old  in  the  Grasmere  vale,  but  almost  cer- 
tainly as  old  as  the  building  of  the  first  "  Wattle  "  church 
there,  in  the  seventh  century,  has  been  preserved  to  us, 
watched  over  by  the  mountains,  protected  by  "  the  silence 
of  the  hills." 

Though  with  no  such  interest  in  their  origin  as  the 
Rush-bearing,  the  Grasmere  Sports  in  one  form  or  another 
are  doubtless  as  ancient  as  the  hills  themselves.  Such  feats 
of  strength  grew  up  in  all  ages  wherever  men  were  strong 
and  strength  was  valuable.  With  one  exception  everything 
that  takes  place  at  Grasmere  Sports  has  its  almost  daily  use 
in  the  life  of  the  dalesman.  The  leaping  he  requires  in  his 
regular  wanderings  over  fell  torrents,  the  wrestling  stands 
him  in  good  stead  on  a  lonely  road  "  of  a  market  night "  ; 
but,  above  all,  the  Guides  Race — not  its  speed,  but  the  train- 
ing for  it,  the  endurance  and  the  knowledge  of  hill  ground — 
is  invaluable  to  the  profession  of  a  guide,  while  even  the 
speed,  in  case  of  need,  might  have  very  great  advantages. 
This  year  the  race  up  Silver  How  (1,345  feet)  was  accom- 
plished in  fifteen  minutes  and  thirty  seconds,  the  descent 
occupying  four  minutes  of  the  time.  No  description  is 
needed  to  prove  that  the  race  was  an  almost  terrifying 
spectacle  in  the  heat  of  this  1 7th  of  August ;  but  so  far  no 
ill  effects  have  been  reported — a  fact  that  speaks  volumes 
for  the  good  condition  in  which  the  men  were. 

The  excitement  of  this  particular  race  was  tremendous, 
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as  the  two  best  men  kept  close  together,  No.  2  being  ahead 
of  No.  i  in  the  rough  mountain  part  of  the  descent.  In 
the  couple  of  fields  before  the  winning-post,  however,  No.  i 
regained  his  position,  and  was  "  over  the  Avail "  a  few 
seconds  before  his  opponent.  It  is  this  wonderful  race 
which  has  made  Grasmere  justly  celebrated  in  the  past  and 
in  the  present ;  its  sports  differ  little  from  those  going  on 
constantly  at  this  time  of  year  in  Cumberland  and  West- 
morland, but  nowhere  else  in  Great  Britain  can  such  a  race 
as  the  Guides  Race  on  Silver  How  be  seen.  The  surround- 
ings of  Grasmere  have  been  described  ad  nauseam,  but  we 
may  be  permitted  to  note,  from  a  very  different  point  of 
view,  that  it  is  partly  advantages  of  situation  which  have 
crowned  this  race  with  celebrity.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  seconds'  running  under  some  trees,  the  guides  can  be 
seen  throughout  their  mountain  ascent,  from  the  moment 
of  starting,  till  "  See  the  Conquering  Hero  comes  " 
announces  that  the  winning-post  is  reached. 

The  only  instance  in  the  Grasmere  Sports  entry  list 
which  has  little  bearing  upon  or  use  in  mountain  life,  is  the 
hound  trail,  which  seems  to  us  an  objectless,  though  pretty 
enough,  exhibition.  The  dogs  seldom  take  part  in  any 
sport,  the  winner  this  year  at  Grasmere  having  spent  its 
life  in  winning  prizes  of  considerable  value.  Anything  in 
the  nature  of  coursing,  with  its  "  pot-hunting  "  accompani- 
ments, seems  out  of  character  with  Grasmere  traditions. 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  Grasmere  Sports  were  attended 
only  by  the  neighbouring  villagers  in  their  gigs  and  carts,  to 
which  maybe  added,  perhaps,  half  adozen  carriages  of  the  local 
gentry.  Now  the  "  Derby  of  the  Dales  "  (of  which  title,  by  the 
way,  it  is  not  at  all  proud,  Miss  Braddon  !)  draws  spectators 
from  far  and  wide,  and  those  who  remember  and  regret  the 
vanished  simplicity  of  former  years  must  console  themselves 
witli  thoughts  of  Grasmere's  greater  present  prosperity. 
For  such  let  us  be  thankful,  so  long  as  it  interferes  not 
with  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  two  Fell  Festivals,  both,  in 
different  degrees,  representing  ancient  customs,  safely  pro- 
tected by  the  everlasting  hills  : — 

For  them  no  high-built  seats  their  circles  rear, 
Heaven  spreads  above  her  pure  pavilion, 
Sun-tanned  stone- Arthur  looks  approval  on, 
And  Solva  How  reiterates  the  cheer. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STANDARD. 

ON  August  22nd,  1 1 38,  Norman  barons  and  English- 
men, drawn  together  by  a  common  fear  of  a  barbarous 
enemy,  broke  the  army  of  David  of  Scotland,  on  Cowton 
Moor,  near  Northallerton,  and  put  an  end  to  an  invasion 
which  had  been  marked  by  atrocities  which  had  made  it 
horrible  even  to  the  chroniclers  of  the  awful  anarchy  and 
cruelties  of  the   reign   of  Stephen.     The  high-minded 
remonstrance  addressed  to  the  Scottish  King  by  his  liege- 
men Robert  de  Bruce  and  Bernard  de  Baliol  against  the 
devastation  wrought  by  his  followers,  a  devastation  which 
he  himself  viewed  with  horror,  but  was  powerless  to  check ; 
their  defiance  of  David  after  his  refusal  to  withdraw  the 
forces  which  were  beyond  his  control ;   the  patriotic  and 
religious  feeling  evoked  upon  the  opposite  side  ;  the  com- 
mand taken  by  the  clergy  of  the  northern  province,  and  the 
setting  up  of  the  Sacred  Standard  as  a  rallying  point  for 
the  English  army,  have  combined  to  render  the  scene 
memorable  in  a  period  when  high  feeling  and  great  actions 
are  not  commonly  to  be  found,  as,  of  course,  they  are  nowa- 
days.   Historically,  however,  the  battle  is  remarkable  as  an 
instance  when  victory  in  the  field  did  not  materially  affect 
the  permanent  limits  of  political  power.    Had  David  won 
it,  the  devastation  wrought  in  Northumberland  and  in  the 
Bishopric  would  have  been  spread  over  Yorkshire ;  but  the 
spirit  of  the  northern  lords  augured  little  hope  of  per- 
manent advantage  thereby  to  the  cause  of  the  Empress, 
David's  niece.     But,  though  David  lost  the  battle,  he 
secured  the  northern  earldoms  for  his  son  and  for  the 
Scottish  crown  for  a  time.    Winning  or  losing  in  the  field, 
he  was  not  likely  to  have  kept  those  earldoms  for  long 
when  once  the  son  of  the  Empress,  Henry  of  Anjou,  was 
established  upon  the  English  throne. 

The  boundaries  of  England  and  Scotland  may  well  seem 
to  the  ordinary  Englishman  or  Scotchman  of  to-day  to 
bo  something  fixed  in  the  nature  of  things.  Ethnology, 
philology,  and  history  may  tell  us  that  the  language  and 
race  upon  opposite  sichs  of  the   Border  are  the  same. 


Bruce,  Baliol,  Percy,  and  Douglas  may  have  held  land 
on  either  side  ;  Dun  ba  rs  may  have  transferred  their  alle- 
giance freely  to  one  king  or  another ;  Roxburgh  may  have 
been  held  for  a  hundred  years  by  an  English  garrison,  butij 
the  Debateable  Land  proper  was  very  small  and  narrow.  1 
The  Northumbrian  and  the  Cumbrian  know  that  they 
are  Englishmen,  the  Merse  and  Teviotdale  are  unmistakl 
ably  Scotch.  Tins  is  and  has  been  so  for  seven  hundred! 
years.  Scotch  victories  in  the  heart  of  Yorkshire,  at] 
Biland  and  Mitton  ;  such  national  overthrows  as  Halidoc , 
Hill,  Neville's  Cross,  and  Flodden,  have  made  no  difference'. 
It  is  hard,  therefore,  to  realize  that  England  reached  onccj 
to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  that  a  country  which,  if  not|i 
Scotch,  was  at  all  events  not  English,  reached  into  Lan-< 
cashire. 

Northern  Bernicia,  or  Lothian,  the  south-east  Lowlands 
of  to-day,  passed  into  the  custody  of  the  kings  of  the  Scots! 
when  the  West-Saxon  Monarchy  of  Southern  Britain  wa*| 
hard  pressed  by  the  Danish  invasions.    Edinburgh  wafj 
occupied  by  the  Scots  in  the  tenth  century  ;  the  overlord  j 
ship  of  the  country  to  the  Tweed  was  probably  won  byj 
them  in  battle  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  century! 
Their  subordinate  rule  there  was,  at  all  events,  recognizee! 
by  Cnut.    Cumberland,  including  more  than  the  present 
county,  had  been  granted  to  them  by  West-Saxon  con 
querors  to  hold  as  a  barrier  against  the  Scandinavians  o 
Ireland  and  the  Isles.    The  rule  of  the  kinss  of  the  Nortl 
was  coming  southward,  the  rule  of  the   kings    of  th< 
South  was  coming  northward,  and  where  the  final  limi 
of  the  two  would  be  fixed  was  not  settled  when  tin 
Battle  of  the  Standard  was  fought.    Most  of  Cumberland 
in  the  modern  sense,  with  parts  of  Westmoreland,  had  bee} 
added  to  his  English  kingdom  by  William  Rufus.    It  ha< 
passed  out  of  the  direct  control  of  the  Scottish  kings  befori 
that,  and  had  been  ruled  by  a  Scandinavian  earl.    The  oK 
diocese  of  Carlisle  answers  probably  to  Rufus's  addition  t! 
the  English  kingdom,  and  Southern  English  colonists  wer 
planted  there.    But  the  part  of  Northumbria  held  by  th' 
Scots  and  the  part  south  of  the  Tweed  must  have  becom, 
more  and  more  obviously  one  land  in  race  and  sentimeri 
when  English  exiles  fled  northwards  from  the  Conqueror' 
vengeance,  and  when  Norman  adventurers  acquired  lan 
upon  the  Scotch  side  of  the  Border.    David  of  Scotland 
the  son  of  an  English  mother,  the  pupil  of  Norman  civilizr 
tion,  was  labouring  to  Anglicize  and  Ncrmanize  his  kingdon 
Bruce  and  Baliol  urged  the  inconsistency  of  a  king  who  wa 
depending  usually  upon  the  English  and  Norman  part  c 
his  subjects  using  Scots  and  Welshmen  against  English  an 
Normans.  It  is  about  the  last  time  that  Strathclyde  is  spoke 
of  as  the  home  of  Welshmen.  But  to  increase  the  extent  of  hi 
kingdom  southward  was  for  David  anobvious  means  of  shif  tin 
the  balance  of  population  and  civilization  in  it  to  the  desire 
direction.    English,  French,  Danish,  Gaelic,  and  Pictis 
must  all  have  been  spoken  in  his  dominions.    If  they  wei 
to  remain  one  dominion  at  all,  some  one  element  must  prt 
ponderate.    There  was  no  doubt  that  the  rapidly  fusin 
English  and  Norman  element  must  be  that  one.  Th 
mother  of  his  son  Henry  was  the  daughter  of  Earl  Waltheo 
The  growing  idea  of  hereditary  interest  in  an  earldom  ga\ 
him  an  additional  claim  for  the  extension  of  his  power  inf 
Northumbria.    The  far  distant  earldoms  of  Northampto 
and  Huntingdon,  Waltheof's  late  domains,  were  of  r 
permanent  worth  to  a  Scottish  king ;  but  the  heirs  < 
Malcolm  and  of  Siward  might  well  hope  to  incorporal 
Northumberland  into  a  compact  kingdom  with  Lothiai 
Cumberland,  and  the  old  country  of  the  Scots.    The  di 
puted  claim  to  the  English  throne  gave  David  an  opportunity 
He  had  swor  n  fealty  to  the  Empress ;  but  he  was  uncle  1 
Stephen's  Queen,  Matilda,  as  well  as  to  the  daughter 
Henry  I.    It  was  probably  the  greater  hope  of  gainii 
something  under  a  female  reign,  rather  than  the  ties 
fealty  or  blood-relationship,  which  sent  him  into  the  Northej 
counties  as  the  champion  of  his  Empress  niece  against  tlf 
husband  of  his  niece  the  Queen.    Stephen,  moneyless  ail 
harassed,  found  no  difficulty  in  giving  back  as  an  earl  do 
to  David's  son  Henry  the  district  of  Cumberland,  so  recent* 
added  to  the  English  kingdom.     David's  policy  was  hu 
suspended  for  a  time  by  the  grant.    He  desired  Northum 
berland  also.    He  renewed  the  war,  and  led  the  motli 
army  of  his  composite  kingdom  upon  the  great  raid  whii- 
was  frustrated  at  Northallerton.    English,  Normans,  Sco'. 
Northumbrians,  Cumbrians,  Picts  of  Galloway,  Cermau 
and  men  of  Orkney  and  the  Isles,  aro  enumerated  in  11 
ranks.    The  Germans  must  have  been  foreign  mercenary. 
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The  Orkney  and  Isles  men,  not  subjects  to  David,  are 
perhaps  the  origin  of  the  wonderful  story  in  Sigebert  of 
Gemblours  of  a  Danish  invasion  of  England  in  this  year ; 
for  they  were,  of  course,  Scandinavians.  The  invaders  were 
flushed  with  a  previous  victory  at  Clitheroe.  William,  the 
King's  nephew,  had  carried  a  body  cf  wild  Scots  and  Gal- 
wegians  so  far  already  in  a  devastating  foray,  and  they  had 
won  there  a  success  over  the  Norman  mail-clad  wari  iors  which 
led  them  to  demand  the  right  of  charging  first  upon  them 
now. 

The  former  victory  of  the  invaders  had  been  granted  to 
them,  according  to  Richard  of  Hexham,  propter  peccala 
populi.  The  army  now  opposed  to  them  was  headed  by  the 
clergy  of  the  Northern  piwince,  and  fought  under  the 
Sacred  Standard  of  the  Saints  whose  churches  were  threat- 
ened with  destruction.  Heaven  was  upon  the  side  of  the 
better  disciplined,  if  not  the  more  numerous,  battalions.  The 
English  army  was  arrayed  on  foot  around  the  Standard, 
«s  a  phalanx  of  men-at-arms,  with  archers  support- 
ing them.  The  speech  variously  ascribed  to  Walter 
Espec  and  to  Ralph,  the  Bishop  of  Orkney,  encouraging  the 
army,  refers  contemptuously  to  the  half-naked  Celtic 
savages.  The  speech,  if  ever  really  delivered,  and  not  the 
composition  of  a  rhetorical  historian,  is  interesting  as  con- 
taining the  last  well-known  reference  to  the  exploits  of  the 
Normans,  as  distinct  from  the  French  and  the  English, 
among  whom  they  were  being  quickly  absorbed.  The 
speaker  appeals  to  their  exploits  as  conquerors  of  England 
and  of  Apulia,  as  victors  on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  He 
Teminds  them  of  their  mail-shirts,  helmets,  and  shields, 
which  will  render  them  more  than  a  match  for  their  more 
numerous  but  unarmed  enemies.  The  speech  must  have 
been  in  the  mind  of  Scott  when  he  wrote  the  splendid  frag- 
ment of  a  ballad,  repeated  by  old  Elspeth,  and  so  unfor- 
tunately cut  short  by  Hector  Macintyre's  Highland  im- 
patience : — 

If  they  hae  twenty  thousand  blades, 

And  we  twice  ten  times  ten, 
Yet  they  hae  but  their  tartan  plaids, 

And  we  are  mail-clad  men. 

My  horse  shall  ride  through  ranks  sae  rude, 

As  through  the  moorland  fern, 
Then  ne'er  let  the  grentle  Norman  blude 

Grow  cauld  for  Highland  kerne. 

"The  sentiment  of  the  last  two  lines  is  probable  for  1138, 
whoever  made  the  speech  ;  it  is  scarcely  possible  at  the  date 
of  the  battle  of  Harlaw  in  141 1,  and  is  the  one  note  which 
does  not  ring  quite  truly  in  the  ballad. 

The  rush  of  the  men  of  Galloway  was  met  as  the  rush  of 
their  brethren  was  met  at  the  Harlaw  and  Culloden.  They 
threw  themselves  in  vain  upon  the  spears  and  were  riddled 
'by  the  archery.  The  Scottish  Prince  Henry,  instead  of 
supporting  the  front  line,  had  made  a  dash  with  his  cavalry 
upon  the  place  where  the  horses  of  the  English  knights 
were  tethered,  and  the  rest  of  the  Scottish  army  was  in- 
volved in  the  rout  of  their  first  attack.  A  great  number 
■of  the  invaders  were  slain  in  the  field,  or  afterwards  cut  off 
in  the  woods  during  their  flight.  Prince  Henry,  throwing 
off  all  marks  by  which  he  might  be  known,  got  through  the 
victorious  army,  and  rejoined  his  father  at  Carlisle. 

But  though  the  victory  was  complete,  and  though  the 
devastation  of  the  North  was  arrested,  the  fruits  of  war 
remained  with  King  David.  The  Earldom  of  Northumber- 
land was  added  to  Cumberland  as  the  price  of  peace. 
Later,  when  Henry  Fitz-Empress  was  come  to  man's 
estate,  he  promised  to  continue  his  great-uncle  the  Scottish 
King  in  the  possession  of  districts  which,  if  David  had 
lived  and  Henry  been  a  man  of  honour,  might  have  been 
to-day  as  integral  parts  of  Scotland  as  are  the  Merse  and 
Lothian.  David,  however,  died  before  Stephen,  and 
Henry  as  King  had  no  scruple  or  difficulty  in  depriving  his 
cousin  Malcolm  of  that  which,  as  Pretender,  he  had 
guaranteed  to  David.  One  influence,  indeed,  the  posses- 
sion for  about  twenty  years  of  these  districts  by  the 
Scottish  King  may  have  had.  It  probably  made  the  non- 
Scottish  character  of  the  district  behind  them  less  remem- 
bered. When  the  frontier  of  France  included  the  pro- 
vinces of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  it  was  not  making  its  first 
extension  at  the  expense  of  the  Empire.  But  when  these 
were  French  there  was  less  chance  of  Franche  Comte  being 
thought  of  as  an  instance  of  French  aggression.  David 
of  Scotland  fixed  bis  frontier  further  south  than  it  was 


destined  to  remain.  But  the  temporary  advance  gave  his 
successor  something  of  English  and  of  Cumbrian  territory 
to  surrender  without  trenching  upon  the  earlier  acquisitions 
of  his  dynasty. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

DURING  the  first  three  days  of  last  week  very  little 
gold  was  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
the  City  began  to  hope  that  the  shipments  to  New  York 
were  at  an  end,  and  that,  after  all,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  raise  the  Bank  rate  to  5  per  cent.  But  on  the  second 
three  days  of  the  week  somewhat  over  a  million  and  a 
quarter  sterling  was  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  of  England 
for  New  York  and  Canada.  Then  every  one  concluded  that 
the  Bank  would  be  obliged  to  raise  its  rate ;  indeed,  the 
outside  market  was  of  opinion  that  the  Directors  would  do 
wisely  not  to  wait  until  the  shipments  became  incon- 
veniently large,  but  to  raise  the  rate  at  once  to  5  per  cent., 
in  the  hope  of  stopping  the  withdrawals.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain  that  the  mere  raising  of  the  rate  would 
have  no  direct  effect  upon  the  action  of  those  who 
are  sending  gold  to  the  United  States.  As  our  readers, 
no  doubt,  are  aware,  the  great  railway  Companies  like 
the  New  York  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania,  several  of 
the  less  important  Companies,  the  banks  in  many  cities, 
like  Boston  and  Chicago,  and  the  Savings  Banks  in  New 
York,  are  all  endeavouring  to  borrow  here  in  London,  the 
object  being  to  take  gold.  If  they  can  raise  the  money,  the 
gold  will  unquestionably  be  taken,  no  matter  what  the  rate 
of  the  Bank  of  England  may  go  to.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
cost  or  of  profit,  it  is  a  question  of  self- preservation.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  raising  of  the  rate  may  have  a  very 
considerable  influence  upon  the  lenders.  Great  banks, 
Insurance  Companies,  and  the  like  would,  no  doubt,  be 
willing  to  lend  considerable  sums  at  high  rates  of  interest 
upon  undoubtedly  good  security  if  they  thought  the  money 
market  would  remain  easy  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
They  would  themselves  do  a  very  profitable  business,  and 
they  wrould  incur  no  risk.  But  if  the  Bank  rate  were 
to  go  up  as  it  has  been  going  of  late,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  we  might  have  such  a  stringency  in  the  market  as  has 
not  been  seen  for  years  now.  In  that  case  the  lenders  would 
have  parted  with  their  money  on  lower  terms  than,  had  they 
not  done  so,  they  would  be  able  to  obtain  by-and-bye.  Besides, 
they  would  have  put  out  of  their  own  control  large  sums, 
and  they  might  not  be  in  a  position  hereafter  to  accommo- 
date their  own  regular  customers.  The  first  duty  of  a 
banker  clearly  is  to  accommodate  tho-e  who  deal  with  him 
in  good  times  and  bad  times  alike.  If  he  does  not ;  if  he 
treats  his  good  customers  harshly,  or  in  a  way  that  they 
consider  harsh,  when  it  is  difficult  to  borrow  elsewhere, 
he  will  certainly  lose  the  best  part  of  his  connexion.  There- 
fore prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  Bank  of  England,  though 
it  can  have  no  influence  whatsoever  upon  the  American 
borrowers,  may,  and  indeed  ought,  to  have  a  very  considerable 
influence  upon  lenders  in  the  City.  Assuming  that  the 
American  borrowers  get  the  money  either  here  or  upon  the 
Continent,  and  that  the  withdrawals  of  gold  continue  upon  a 
large  scale,  the  action  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  likely  to  have 
another  very  beneficial  effect — that  is,  it  will  probably  attract 
gold  from  the  Continent.  There  is  a  considerable  amount 
coming  from  Australia  and  South  Africa ;  but  the  amount 
is  not  enough  to  put  the  Bank  of  England  in  a  safe  position 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Usually  our  own  money 
market  is  very  quiet  at  this  season.  It  is  not  until  October 
that  we  commonly  feel  the  autumnal  drain.  But  now  that 
the  City  is  already  asking  whether  the  Bank  will  be  strong 
enough  to  pass  through  the  autumn  without  throwing  the 
money  market  into  confusion,  it  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance that,  if  the  Bank  cannot  stop  the  withdrawals 
for  New  York,  it  at  least  may  get  gold  from  the  Continent 
to  make  up  for  what  it  parts  with  to  America.  The  only 
really  great  supply  upon  which  the  Bank  of  England  can 
draw  is  held  by  the  Bank  of  France — about  68|  millions 
sterling.  The  Bank  of  France,  however,  for  reasons  that 
are  very  intelligible,  is  exceedingly  unwilling  to  part  with 
any  of  its  gold.  Apart  altogether  from  political  considera- 
tions— which,  however,  can  never  be  left  much  out  of  sight 
— there  is  the  question  of  keeping  the  silver  circulating  in 
France  at  nearly  double  its  real  value.  But  though  the 
Bank  of  France  is  resolved  upon  protecting  its  stock  of  gold, 
the  Bank  of  England  may  attract  the  metal  in  large  quan- 
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tities  from  the  open  market.  If  it  does,  the  Bank  of  France 
cannot  very  long  hold  out ;  for,  after  all,  a  disturbance  of  the 
open  market  in  Paris  must  be  avoided  if  the  Bank  of  France 
can  prevent  it.  In  the  first  three  days  of  this  week  the 
withdrawals  from  the  Bank  of  England  were  small,  and 
doubts  consequently  sprang  up  as  to  whether,  after  all,  the 
Directors  would  make  a  change.  Very  properly,  however, 
they  have  done  so.  On  Thursday  they  raised  their  rate  of 
discount  to  5  per  cent. 

This  was  the  proper  course,  yet  there  was  much  diffe- 
rence of  opinion  for  two  or  three  days  previously  whether 
they  would  do  so.  At  the  end  of  last  week  almost  every 
one  was  agreed  that  the  change  ought  to  be  made  ;  but 
as  only  a  little  gold  was  withdrawn  on  the  three  first 
days  of  this  week,  while  considerable  amounts  came  in  from 
abroad,  opinions  began  to  differ.  Most  of  the  discount- 
houses  and  bill-brokers  had  been  charging  477  per  cent,  for 
three  months'  bank  bills,  and  from  4^  to  4^  per  cent,  on  con- 
dition that  a  further  charge  was  to  be  made  if  the  Bank 
moved  upwards.  But  some  brokers  were  taking  bills  with- 
out any  such  condition  at  4^-  per  cent,  and  even  at  4  per 
cent.  The  great  foreign  banks  with  offices  in  London,  and 
some  of  the  country  banks,  were  eager  buyers  of  bills 
at  4  per  cent,  and  under,  and  the  brokers  were  ready  to 
supply  them,  since  they  ran  no  risk  themselves  when  they 
disposed  of  the  bills  quickly  to  the  banks.  The  change 
ought  to  attract  gold  from  the  Continent,  especially  if  the 
Bank  of  England  continues  to  borrow  upon  Consols,  and  so 
to  render  money  scarce  in  London.  But  much  will  depend 
upon  the  action  of  the  Bank  of  France.  If  that  institution 
refuses  to  let  the  metal  go,  the  Bank  of  England  may  have 
to  raise  its  rate  to  6  per  cent. 

The  India  Council  on  Wednesday  again  offered  40  lakhs 
of  rupees  in  bills  and  telegraphic  transfers  for  tender,  but 
was  unable  to  dispose  of  any.  The  applications  amounted 
to  only  about  3§  lakhs,  and  evidently  the  Council  thought 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  allot  so  small  an  amount  as  the 
prices  were  not  good.  For  seven  or  eight  weeks  the 
Council  has  now  sold  little  more  than  1 2  lakhs,  and  is  fall- 
ing seriously,  therefore,  in  arrear.  But  it  would  be  very 
unwise,  as  is  urged  from  India,  to  raise  a  sterling  loan,  as 
that  would  add  by-and-bye  to  the  difficulties  of  the  Council. 
The  demand  for  silver,  especially  for  the  East,  has  been 
very  good  all  the  week,  and  on  "Wednesday  the  price  rose 
to  34^.  per  oz.,  but  fell  back  on  Thursday  to  34p<i.  It  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  up  to  the  present  there  has  been 
no  material  falling-off  in  the  consumption  of  the  metal. 
There  has  been  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  im- 
ports into  India  since  the  closing  of  the  mints ;  but 
there  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  imports  into 
China  and  the  other  countries  of  the  Far  East.  Of  course 
the  United  States  Treasury  purchases  continue.  Prac- 
tically, therefore,  the  demand  is  as  good  as  ever,  while 
several  mines  have  been  closed. 

The  Stock  Exchange  has  been  at  a  standstill  almost 
in  all  departments  during  the  week.  On  Monday  and 
Tuesday  an  attempt  was  made  to  put  up  prices  in  New 
York,  but  it  did  not  last  long,  and  was  not  very  successful ; 
while  here  operators  are  afraid  to  increase  their  risks. 
We  can  but  repeat  the  advice  we  have  so  often  given  to  our 
readers — to  wait  a  little  while  longer  before  buying.  Just 
now  it  seems  to  be  generally  accepted  in  the  United  States 
that  the  Sherman  Act  will  be  repealed ;  but  nothing 
certain  is  known.  Of  course  President  Cleveland  is  using 
all  his  influence  with  Congress  to  carry  the  repeal ;  and  his 
influence  is  very  great.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Silver 
party  is  putting  forth  all  its  strength.  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  to  foresee  what  will  be  the  result.  It  may  be 
that  the  Act  will  be  repealed  unconditionally ;  but  it  is 
quite  possible  that  free  coinage  may  be  substituted 
for  it.  Besides,  the  large  imports  of  gold  into  the 
United  States  have  not  yet  had  very  much  influence. 
Hoarding  goes  on,  currency  is  at  a  premium,  business  is 
almost  stopped.  Of  course  tho  receipts  of  gold  have  im- 
proved the  position  of  the  banks ;  but  equally  of  course,  if 
the  hoarding  of  money  continues,  depositors  will  go  on  with- 
drawing from  the  banks,  and  after  a  littlo  while  these  latter 
will  be  as  badly  off  as  ever.  No  improvement,  then,  can  be 
looked  for  until  there  is  a  revival  of  confidence,  and  that  does 
not  seem  likely  very  soon,  to  judge  by  present  indications. 
In  Argentina,  the  political  disturbances  are  not  yet  at  an  end. 
There  is  much  apprehension  felt  that  the  country  is  on  the 
eve  of  actual  civil  war.  Fighting  has  ceased  in  the  province 
of  Uuenos  Avres ;  but  in  Coi  rientes  the  revolutionists  are 


steadily  gaining  ground.  Indian  trade  is  greatly  disturbed 
by  the  currency  uncertainty.  The  attempt  to  fix  the  rupee  at 
is.  4(1.  has  failed,  for  the  present  at  all  events.  Exports  from 
India  are  unusually  small,  even  for  the  slack  season  of  the 
year,  and  it  is  reported  from  Lancashire  that  the  exports  of 
cotton  goods  to  India  have  been  diminished  owing  to  the  fall 
in  the  exchange.  At  home  trade  is  greatly  interrupted  by 
the  coal  strike.  Several  of  the  railway  Companies  arei 
reducing  the  number  of  trains  run,  and  the  traffic  returns 
published  this  week  show  very  serious  falling  off  in  earnings. 
Upon  the  Continent  the  rioting  at  Aigues-Mortes,  the 
spread  of  cholera,  the  disturbances  in  Vienna,  the  tariff  war 
between  Germany  and  Russia,  and  the  growing  dearness  of 
money  are  all  depressing  the  Bourses.  The  financial  crisis 
in  Italy  is  growing  worse.  There  has  been  a  sharp  fall 
this  week  in  Italian  Rentes,  and  a  very  gloomy  view  is 
taken  of  the  prospects  of  the  country.  A  breakdown  in 
Spain  is  looked  for  from  week  to  week. 

The  Conference  of  delegates  of  the  Miners'  Federation, 
held  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  confirmed  the  decision  of  the  Birmingham  Con- 
ference that  no  reduction  in  wages  be  submitted  to,  but 
declared  the  intention  of  the  miners  to  resume  work  at 
once  if  the  notices  of  reduction  of  wages  are  withdrawn. 
The  prospect,  therefore,  of  an  early  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute is  as  remote  as  ever. 


Consols  closed  on  Thursday  at  97TQg->  a  fall  compared  with 
the  preceding  Thursday  of  § .  Indian  Sterling  Three  per 
Cents  closed  at  97^,  also  a  fall  of  f .  Victoria  Three  and  a 
Half  per  Cents  closed  at  88,  a  fall  of  ^  ;  Queensland  Three 
and  a  Halfs  closed  at  86,  likewise  a  fall  of  \ ;  and  New, 
South  Wales  Three  and  a  Halfs  closed  at  93,  a  fall  of  f . 
In  the  Home  Railway  market,  Great  Western  Ordinary; 
closed  on  Thursday  at  i54f,  a  fall  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding Thursday  of  \  ;  Great  Eastern  closed  at  77|,  a  fall! 
of  i-f>;  North-Eastern  closed  at  153,  a  fall  of  2;  Midland 
closed  at  149I,  also  a  fall  of  2 ;  and  North- Western 
closed  at  163^,  a  fall  of  2\.  In  all  these  quotations 
the  influence  of  dear  money,  the  coal  strike,  andj 
the  general  depression  is  to  be  seen.  In  the  American] 
market,  to  begin  with  the  speculative  securities  which 
are  unsuited  to  the  investor,  we  find  Atchison  Second 
Mortgage  "  A "  bonds  closed  on  Thursday  at  36,  a  fall 
of  1  ;  and  the  Four  per  Cent.  Gold  Mortgage  bonds 
closed  at  71^,  likewise  a  fall  of  1.  Coming  to  the  divi- 
dend-paying shares,  we  find  that  Illinois  Central  closed 
at  92^,  a  fall  of  \;  Lake  Shore  closed  at  1 1 7,  likewise  a 
fall  of  \ ;  and  New  York  Central  closed  at  ioof ,  a  fall  of  % 
There  has  likewise  been  a  decline  in  Argentine  securities. 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario  Ordinary  closed  at  49-51,  a  fall  of 
2  ;  and  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern  closed  at  98-100,  also 
a  fall  of  2.  Argentine  Five  per  Cents  of  1886  closed  at  59^, 
a  fall  of  1  ;  and  the  Funding  Loan  closed  at  61,  a  fall  of  \\. 
In  the  inter- Bourse  market  Italian  closed  at  83^-,  a  fall  of 
if,  and  Spanish  closed  at  6 if,  a  fall  of  if.  Rupee  Paper 
closed  at  65J,  a  fall  of  \  ;  Mexican  Government  Six  per 
Cents  closed  at  57,  a  fall  of  if,  and  Mexican  Railway  First 
Preference  stock  closed  at  64^,  a  fall  of  1^. 


HANDY-PAND1ES. 

A GOOD  ninety  per  cent,  of  your  modern  chiromant, 
whether  he  be  tile-off  upon  the  subject  in  himself, 
or  be  merely  Grub-streeting  a  handy- book  for  the  stall,  is 
mere  compilation.  He  may,  he  must,  reject  quantities  of 
previous  rubbish  which  does  not  consist  with  his  own  par- 
ticular heap ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  solid  fact,  nine-tenths  of 
each  and  every  book  on  palmistry — even  when  its  author 
is  an  eccentric  like  the  Comte  d'Hautencourt — are  mere 
conveyance  of  the  same  old  doddipole  sort  of  nonsense  as 
ever  was. 

A  good  way  of  ascertaining  this  would  be,  to  amuse  an 
idle  hour  turning  the  pages  of  a  round  dozen  of  genuine  old 
booklets  on  the  subject,  and  picking  out  what  has  in  course- 
of  time  been  rejected  as  a  little  too-too,  or  quite  exploded 
in  the  meanderings  of  such  past-masters  as  the  Kabbalist 
"  Compotus,"  Andre  Corue,  La  Chambre,  or  Poruchio. 

Starting  from  tho  obvious  superficial  fact  that  the  folds 
in  the  palm,  like  the  creases  in  a  piece  of  paper,  show  whero 
the  skin  crumples  up  on  folding  the  hand,  it  seems  the 
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wildest  thing  to  say  that  these  marks  can  indicate  future 
accidents  from  without ;  yet  nothing  could  be  more  abun- 
dantly true,  if  we  had  to  credit  those  sages.  One  par- 
ticular pattern  on  the  plain  of  the  moon  threatens — better 
perhaps  say  threatened  300  years  ago — a  dangerous  fall  in 
the  month  of  June  of  the  owner's  twenty-second  year,  and 
the  breaking  of  an  arm  by  an  evil  opposition  of  II  to 
■the  5 .  If  there  were  three  EE  or  even  four  /  /  /  /  lines 
in  the  same  quarter,  a  house  was  certain  to  fall  on  him,  as 
happened  to  four  burgesses  of  Bordeaux,  to  whom  Adrian 
Sicler  said  he  foretold  this  mishap,  and  who  were,  never- 
theless, buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  town  hall  in  1657. 
Likewise  befell  it  to  Pope  John  XXI.,  overwhelmed  in  the 
crash  of  a  room  at  Viterbo.  But  a  skew  like  this 
is  the  presage  of  a  good  conscience,  with  the  drawback  of 
great  falls  without  danger  to  life.  Certain  lines  on  the 
ring-finger  threatened  the  bite  of  a  scorpion,  viper,  lizard, 
•spider,  or  other  venomous  beast.  If  the  lines  do  not  cross 
at  the  end,  it  should  be  a  dog-bite,  and  if  there  be  a  cross 
above  them,  then  a  horse's ;  but  if  there  be  only  two  lines 
.■straight  along,  then  was  the  fate  to  be  bitten  by  a  man, 
which  is  the  worst  of  all  bites,  especially  if  the  biter  be 
bitten  or  speckled  on  the  face  and  body,  like  a  trout,  and 
have  red  hair.  There's  an  accident  for  the  paragraphers. 
Nor  ought  one's  faith  to  be  shaken  by  finding  elsewhere 
that  it  took  two  small  crosses  +  +  on  the  middle  finger  of 
Euripides  to  cause  his  tearing  to  pieces  by  strange  dogs,  or 
that  one  long  cross  on  the  thumb  means  a  bite  from  some 
terrestrial  animal  or  other  ;  like  as  Popiel,  King  of  Poland, 
Vuilderad,  Bishojj  of  Strasburg,  Hatton,  Duke  of  Franconia, 
•and  a  Bishop  of  Mayence  were  all  eaten  alive  by  rats. 
Here  one  noses  out,  if  not  the  rodent,  at  least  our  old 
familiar  Bishop  Hatto. 

Three  lines  in  the  plain  of  Mars  mean  suffocation  either 
in  a  crowd,  like  Constantine  Paleologos,  "who  had  these 
lines,"  odwot,  or  Pope  John  XL,  who  was  stifled  by  a  pillow 
"that  got  in  his  mouth  during  sleep.  But  a  confusion  of 
lines  in  the  same  place  threatens  a  merchant  with  highway 
robbery,  "  which  I  have  found  true  in  many."  Again,  we 
must  make  believe  very  hard  that  a  mark  like  a  centre- 
bit  on  the  index-finger  menaces  the  head  with  trepanning, 
■caused  by  a  fatal  fall  in  punishment  for  some  crime  ;  and 
it  is  clear,  from  the  context,  that  this  fatal  fall  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  a  long  rope.  If  you  have  an  O  in  the 
line  of  life  you  must  have  your  eyes  gouged,  like  a  "  Duke  " 
■of  Venice,  two  emperors  of  Constantinople  and  one  "  of 
Greece,"  who  all  had  this  mark,  perdy. 

Three  long  lines  on  the  little  finger  mean  death  in  the 
water,  and  two  more  emperors  and  four  kings  (one  "of 
Normandy "),  besides  William  Henry  and  "  Sibylle,"  sons 
•of  the  King  of  England,  had  these  marks,  and  were  all 
•drowned.  The  study  of  history  in  these  books  does  really 
lead  to  the  recovery  of  many  lost  events.  Thus,  Le  Pere 
Caussin,  in  his  fifth  tome,  says  that  "  Simer "  (that  is,  Sir 
Edward  Seymour,  Earl  of  Hertford  and  Duke  of  Somerset), 
protector  and  regent  of  England,  had  a  cross  upside-down  on 
his  first  finger,  and  that  was  why  he  cut  off  his  own  brother's 
head.  And  "  it  is  therefore  to  be  presumed  that  Cain  had 
this  mark."  "Mempricius,  King  of  England"  (oo's  ee? 
says  the  Cockney  sceptic),  had  barred  lines  on  his  ring- 
finger,  and  thus,  getting  separated  from  his  suite,  fell  off 
his  horse  and  was  eaten  by  wolves.  Per  contra,  "  Riualle, 
King  of  England,"  being  marked  with  a  fly  on  the~"ball  of 
the  thumb,  was  assailed  for  three  long  days  by  flies, 
and  so  died  cruelly.  These  palmy  old  foisters  seem  to 
have  used  this  England  as  a  handy  sort  of  Noman's  land, 
where  rubbish  could  be  shot. 

But  let  us  forswear  these  kings  of  naught,  and  turn  to 
the  ecclesiastic  who  has  the  javelins  of  the  goddess  Pallas 
on  the  index,  and  therefore  will  have  great  preferments 
which  he  will  enjoy  disinterestedly;  whereas  the  javelins 
of  Mars,  on  the  plain  of  Mars,  bring  the  soldier  his  death 
at  the  fourth  wound.  The  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law 
can  be  disregarded  by  him  who  has  three  lines  1 1  |  on 
the  index,  for  he  is  safe  to  lose  three  lawsuits.  The  ring  of 
Oyges  on  the  thumb  also  involves  a  legal  certainty,  sus. 
per  coll.  ;  and  a  pair  of  oars  in  the  plain  of  the  moon  pro- 
mise their  holder  not  the  diamond  sculls  but  the  galleys, 
for  which  he  must,  of  course,  now  go  backwards  in  history, 
if  chiromancy  lieth  not. 

A  simple  little  cross  on  the  thumb  condemns  a  man  to  be 
a  drinkard ;  more  than  forty  great  bibbers,  including  the 
great  Alexander,  had  it.  A  pair  of  crooked  lines  on  the 
middle  finger,  said  the  Cure  lean  Belot,  if  they  appear  after 


the  age  of  thirty,  mean  shameful  death  for  coining  ;  and  a 
double  line  on  the  little  finger  oddly  enough  means  exactly 
the  same.  On  the  other  hand,  or  more  accurately  on  the 
thumb,  a  pen  means  dishonour  to  an  attorney  for  forging  a 
deed.  We  had  better  not  try  to  describe  the  little  rift 
within  the  index  that  threatens  a  man  with  unpleasantness 
for  beating  a  priest. 

A  forked  branch  at  the  root  of  the  middle  finger  indicates 
easiness  of  laughter  ;  "  but  don't  you  laugh,  you  strong- 
minded  sceptics,  at  things  that  have  been  remarked  for 
sixteen  centuries."  Believe  then,  boldly,  that  certain  lines 
on  the  first  joint  of  the  index  mean  sheepishness,  because  of 
the  sheep  ruling  that  knuckle-bone.  But  an  if  the  lines 
make  a  A,  then  they  mean  fortune  to  a  flockmaster.  All 
the  same,  if  the  triangle  were  on  the  middle  finger,  it 
would  show — trust  Joannes  ab  Indagine  for  it — that  you, 
Mr.  Sceptic,  are  a  tow-head  ;  and  if  that  be  indeed  the  only 
way  of  finding  you  out,  you  are  in  addition,  and  in  spite  of 
the  said  Johannes,  a  very  lucky  body. 

All  Leadenhall  Street  would  once  have  been  agog  to 
know,  from  Romphile's  Rational  chiromant,  that  certain 
uncertain  lines  from  the  middle  finger  to  the  belt  of  "Venus 
promised  fortune  to  the  merchant  who  dealt  in  lead.  But 
the  utmost  caution  should  even  still  be  used  in  choosinjr 
that  profession,  because  two  other  branch  lines  which  divide 
the  Vital,  promise  the  said  wealth  only  in  coppers,  because 
of  Venus.  Mystere !  as  the  Parisian  chroniqueur  hath  it. 
Crossed  lines  on  the  index,  again,  give  hopes  of  riches  from 
trafficking  in  tin  ;  and  20,000  Cornishmen  shall  know  the 
reason  why — it  is  because  Jupiter  presides  over  this 
ambiguous  metal.  Other  bunchy  lines  on  the  plain  of  Mars 
show  that  the  merchant  will  make  his  pile  by  selling  iron  ; 
while  the  hammerlike  seal  of  Tubal-Cain,  as  Isaac  Kemker 
called  it,  on  the  same  martial  spot,  holds  out  success  to  all 
ironmongers,  armourers,  locksmiths,  lantern-makers,  cutlers, 
and  blacksmiths.  But  to  make  a  name  as  a  goldsmith, 
lapidary,  statuary,  or  gilder,  the  very  most  skilful  artifex 
must  start  with  a  famous  fine  star  transfixed  by  the  sister 
of  the  line  of  Life. 

Here  are  still  more  wrinkles  as  to  that  world-old 
puzzle,  the  choice  of  a  profession.  There  are  four  lines  on 
the  little  finger  that  speak  of  success  to  the  wholesale 
druggist,  and  over  and  above  him  to  the  dealer  in  feathers, 
flax,  hemp,  cotton,  and  raw-silks,  wholesale  as  well  as  retail. 
But  if  the  merchant  should  be  unlucky  enough  to  turn  a 
hand  marked  with  these  lines  to  draperies  and  stuffs  of 
silk,  he  may  look  out  for  ruin  and  bankruptcy.  And  if  you 
want  to  know  why,  the  answer  is — "  Qui  de  omnibus 
rationem  quasrunt,  rationem  tollunt."  And  similiwise 
certain  wavy  lines  near  the  line  of  Life  promise  heaps  of 
money  by  the  selling  of  laces  of  all  kinds  ;  but  if  there  be 
two  =  then  the  industrial  should  turn  his  attention  to 
taffeties  and  cloths  of  silk  and  gold.  If  these  same  last 
lines,  too,  be  crossed  )x(  ~  he  will  be  lucky  in  wiving 
— a  profession  like  another,  with  many  ! 

The  Society  of  Authors  has  not  been  forgotten.  A 
figure  that  looks  (and  speaks)  like  a  book  in  the  centre  of 
the  palm  is  presage  of  a  man  absorbed  in  the  knowledges, 
who  will  make  books,  and  will  be  merciful  and  com- 
passionate of  the  miseries  of  his  neighbour  [the  publisher  ?], 
unto  tenderness  and  effusion  of  tears.  We  have  translated 
Adrian  Sicler  (1666)  verbatim.  A  A  in  the  plain  of  the 
moon  likewise  bestows  excellence  in  the  composing  of 
books.  We  (the  chiromants)  believe,  with  the  secret  tradi- 
tion of  the  seventy  Kabbalists,  that  the  greater  part  of 
authors,  sacred  and  f>rofane,  and  notably  all  the  inventors 
of  letters,  had  this  triangle ;  as  Abraham,  who  invented 
the  Syriac  and  Chaldean  letters ;  Moses,  who  .  .  .  et 
ccetera.  On  the  same  plain,  again,  is  to  be  sought  the  Y 
of  learned  men,  which  yieldeth  abundance  of  knowledge, 
with  excellence  in  disputation,  haranguing,  and  preaching. 
Should  the  sacred  letter  C  be  detected  at  the  base  of  the 
little  finger,  it  promises  good  genius,  and  according  to 
Romphile  its  owner  will  be  either  a  writer  or  an  alchemist. 
If  our  philosopher,  again,  have  in  his  hand  that  same 
fly  of  King  Riualle's  above,  he  will  make  himself  the 
miracle  of  his  century,  will  possess  the  Encyclopaedia — a 
quality  now  chiefly  confined  to  the  biggest  bookcases — and 
will  know  all  that  a  man  can  know.  But  will  he  keep  that 
bee  from  that  bonnet  ?  A  long  branch  forming  a  cross  on 
the  little  finger  is  the  sign  of  great  poets.  We  (the  adepts, 
as  above)  held,  three  or  four  centuries  ago,  that  Homer 
among  the  Greeks,  Ovid  among  the  Latins,  "  Theophile  and 
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S.  Amant "  among  the  French,  bad  that  branch.  And  o' 
good  birch  let  us  hope  it  was. 

But  not,  here  at  the  colophon,  to  forget  to  give  the  printer 
a  hand,  Kemker  gays  that  if  he  have  this  figure  ^^^^  at 
the  base  of  the  little  finger,  it  promises  a  rich  marriage  in 
his  25th,  or  wealth  after  his  42nd  year;  but  it  threatens 
him  with  consumption  by  an  opposition  of  $  to  the  )) , 
which  will  show  itself  when  he  is  28,  especially  if  he 
have  the  neck  long,  the  shoulders  pointed,  and  the  chest 
narrow : — 

Handy-pandy,  Jack-a-dandy, 
(Sugar-a-candy !), 

Which  hand  will  you  have  ? 


PROMENADE  CONCERTS. 

THE  task  of  Mr.  Farley  Sinkins  in  assuming  this  year 
the  management  of  the  Promenade  Concerts  was  not 
cne  of  restoring  to  them  a  character  they  did  not  possess, 
hut  rather  one  of  raising  them  from  the  position  into  which 
they  have  fallen.  And  now  that  the  venture  has  been 
nearly  a  fortnight  in  working  order,  we  may  safely  say 
that  Mr.  Farley  Sinkins  has  gone  in  the  right  direc- 
tion about  his  business.  Whatever  could  have  been 
done  to  raise  the  standard  and  to  improve  the  tone 
of  the  Promenade  Conceits  he  has  done  well,  and 
with  discrimination.  He  has  engaged  a  first-rate  con- 
ductor— in  fact,  the  best  we  have  in  England — Mr.  F.  H. 
Cowen,  to  wit ;  the  orchestra  is  said  to  be  formed  of  the 
best  elements  available ;  and  there  is  a  fine  array 
of  soloists,  both  vocalists  and  instrumentalists.  The  pro- 
grammes invariably  contain  items  of  especial  interest,  and 
are  so  devised  as  to  please  every  class  of  listeners,  and  the 
performances  are  generally  very  good — often  excellent. 
Mr.  Cowen  has  an  earnest  and  competent  assistant- con- 
ductor in  Mr.  Betjemann — leader  in  the  first  part  of  the 
programme,  and  conductor  in  the  second — and  it  is  fortu- 
nate that  a  baton  in  Mr.  Betjemann's  hands  is  as  safe 
as  is  the  bow  and  fiddle  ;  otherwise  we  could  not  approve 
of  a  policy  which  entrusts  the  conducting  of  orchestral 
concerts  to  two  different  conductors,  our  opinion  being 
that  a  body  of  instrumentalists  is,  practically  and  artis- 
tically, more  efficient  when  obeying  one  mind  only. 
The  economy  of  the  week's  concerts  is  to  set  apart  the 
Wednesdays  for  classical  music,  and  to  devote  another  day  to 
special  programmes  dealing  with  one  composer  only,  or  with 
the  music  of  one  nation.  Thus  we  had  an  English  night, 
when  the  works  of  Cowen,  Sullivan,  and  Mackenzie  were 
performed,  and  a  Wagner  night ;  and  the  next  announced 
is  to  be  given  to  Gounod's  works.  Of  the  orchestral  per- 
formances we  will  single  out  for  special  praise  those  of 
the  Tannhduser  overture,  the  ballet  music  from  Coppelia, 
Schubert's  unfinished  symphony  in  B  minor,  Cowen's  de- 
lightful suite  "  The  Language  of  Flowers,"  and  Haydn's 
symphony  in  G.  We  do  not  wish  to  imply  here  that  all 
the  other  orchestral  items  deserve  blame,  but  we  are  bound 
to  say  that  it  appeared  to  us  as  if  the  gentlemen  of  the 
orchestra  took  a  very  uneven  interest  in  the  works  they 
were  performing. 

Of  the  soloists,  the  Polish  pianist  M.  Sliwinski  and  the 
Belgian  violinist  M.  Ysaye  stand  foremost  in  general  esti- 
mation. Both  have  reached  that  point  of  perfection  in 
virtuosity  where  judgment  is  limited  to  a  mere  apprecia- 
tion of  interpretation,  and  there  even  MM.  Sliwinski  and 
Ysaye  are  without  rivals.  But  it  is  needless  to  expatiate 
on  the  respective  merits  of  those  two  artists,  already  well 
known  to  our  concert-going  public;  it  was  pleasing  to  note, 
however,  how  the  shilling  audience  of  the  "proms"  stood 
spellbound  during  the  performance  of  Tschnjkovski's  piano- 
forte concerto  and  Saint- Saens's  violin  concerto,  and  how  a 
genuine  British  cheer  rewarded  in  each  instance  the  pro- 
digious skill  of  the  performers.  It  must  be  also  said  that 
Mr.  Cowen's  orchestra  accompanied  both  M.  Sliwinski  and 
M.  Ysaye  to  perfection. 

The  vocalists,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  have  been 
until  now  all  newcomers  to  these  concerts,  though  well 
known  otherwise,  A  novelty  is  introduced  in  the  shape  of 
one  Master  Cyril  Tyler,  described  as  a  "  wonderful  boy  so- 
prano"; that  is  just  what  he  is.  Mr.  Ben  Davies  will  be  sorely 
missed  from  these  concerts  now  that  he  has  gone  to  Porco- 
polis,  for  the  pocket  voice  of  Mr.  Houghton  can  be  hardly 
considered  a  substitute  for  a  real  tenor.    M.  Dufriche  has 


had  it  all  his  way — the  wobbling  way — and  has  regaled  us* 
with  a  very  curious  Anglo-French  performance  of  "  It  is 
enough."  Mr.  Bispham  improves  d,  vue  d'ceil,  and  ranks 
certainly  amongst  our  most  promising  and  most  intelligent 
artists  ;  he  is  evidently  quite  at  home  in  every  class  of  vocal 
music,  and  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  hear  him  sing  "  Non  piu 
andrai,"  or  the  "  Two  Grenadiers,"  or  a  simple  ballad. 
We  would  willingly  dispense  with  the  infliction  of  the 
"  Vocal  Waltz  "  ;  and,  if  the  thing  is  really  wanted,  or  has 
become  traditional,  then  we  may  express  a  wish  for  some- 
thing better  of  the  style.  At  any  rate,  the  hopping  about 
and  the  gesticulating  of  the  choir'  of  boys  and  girls  whilst 
singing  the  waltz  ought  to  be  dropped  as  so  much  objection- 
able and  unnecessary  tomfoolery. 

Mme.  Belle  Cole  easily  carries  off  the  vocal  honours 
among  the  ladies,  and  shares  the  applause  with  Mme.  Valda 
and  Miss  Marion  McKenzie.  The  Meister  Glee  Singers 
are  a  pleasant  feature  of  these  concerts,  and  as  additional 
attractions  Mr.  Farley  Sinkins  promises  a  few  appearances 
of  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  in  a  near  future,  and  also  a  series  of 
performances  of  Saint- Saens's  Biblical  opera  Samson  and. 
Dalila.    Nous  verrons. 


THE  GUILLOTINE  AND  THE  BED  OF  JUSTICE. 

WHILE  those  interesting  operations,  the  applications, 
of  the  Closure  to  clauses  whose  discussion  had  never 
been  reached,  were  taking  place  before  the  eyes  of  an  aston- 
ished people,  half  the  political  world — the  Radical  half,  that 
is — were  busying  themselves  in  the  hunt  for  precedents  and 
modern  instances  of  similar  "  summary  legislation,"  if  the 
phrase  be  admissible.  We  were  assured  by  the  organs  of 
the  party  that  many  such  were  to  be  found,  and  that,  too, 
in  the  annals  of  Tory  Governments  ;  and  that  finding  them 
was  purely  a  question  of  time  and  the  searching  of  the 
annals  of  the  past.  We,  however — we,  the  Gainsayers — 
have  unearthed  those  precedents  and  that  parallel;  and, 
to  make  it  more  gratifying  for  the  young  democracy,  we 
have  found  them  in  a  monarchical  regime  and  an  age  of. 
privilege  and  aristocracy.  That  precedent  is  the  lit  de 
justice  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  If  any  futile  person 
were  inclined  to  propound  a  foolish  riddle,  he  might 
ask,  "  When  is  a  Parliament  not  a  Parliament  ? "  and, 
the  answer  would  be,  "  In  France  habitually,  in  Eng- 
land when  Mr.  Gladstone  is  Premier."  Everybody  who 
has  even  a  slight  acquaintance  with  French  history  knows 
that  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  not  to  speak  of  the  numerous 
provincial  Parliaments  throughout  France,  was  not  primarily 
a  political  body  at  all.  Its  functions  were  judicial.  The 
origin  of  its  political  power  was  the  practice  of  enregistre- 
ment — registering,  that  is,  the  Royal  ordinances  in  the 
Parliamentary  records.  In  the  beginning  this  was  evidently 
a  mere  matter  of  form ;  but  as  time  went  on  there  arose 
the  very  excellent  theory  that  Parliament  might  either 
register  or  refuse  to  register,  according  as  it  approved  or  dis- 
approved of  a  measure,  and  that,  without  registration,  no 
decree  possessed  the  force  of  law.  This  was  the  right  of  Re- 
monstrance. It  was,  in  fact,  a  veto,  a  tribunicia  potestas,  and 
of  enormous  value  as  the  despotism  of  the  Crown  in  France 
grew  more  and  more  crushing.  In  the  middle  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  this  power  of  remonstrance  was  altogether 
taken  away,  and  Parliament  was  compelled  to  register 
the  Royal  decrees  without  any  sort  of  discussion  ;  but  the 
privilege  was  restored  after  his  death  by  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  as  regent  during  the  minority  of  Louis  Quinze. 
Still,  as  with  the  Tribunician  power  at  Rome  under  the 
Republic,  some  way  had  to  be  found  out  of  the  dead-lock 
when  Parliament  refused  to  register  a  decree,  and  in  a 
despotic  monarchy  it  was  easy  to  find.  If  the  Parliament 
of  Paris  declined  to  register  the  royal  decrees,  the  King 
came  down  to  the  House  in  person  and  held  a  lit  de  justice. 
In  fact,  he  put  the  Closure,  and  the  decree  was  registered 
without  discussion  or  comment.  It  was  also  registered 
without  the  formality  of  voting ;  but  that  is  unimportant, 
for,  under  the  Gladstonian  scheme  of  party  government^ 
voting  is  a  mere  form  and  signifies  nothing.  It  is  a 
mere  counting  of  heads  and  does  not  imply  any  expression, 
of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  voter  as  to  tho  merits  of  the 
measure.  When  the  King  came  down  thus  in  person  to 
the  House,  it  was  held  that  his  presence  suspended  the  func- 
tions of  all  inferior  magistrates,  and  the  obnoxious  edict 
was  duly  registered.    Even  so  it  is  with  the  present  Prime. 
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nister.    He  "  seant  en  son  lit  de  justice  a  ordonne  et 
lonne  que  les  presents  edits  seront  enregistres." 
He  gives  the  word  "  vote  "  from  his  seat  on  the  Treasury 
•nch.    He  orders  that  the  present  batch  of  clauses  on 
lis  be  registered  without  remonstrance  or  discussion.  They 
)  registered  at  the  word  ;  for,  as  we  have  said,  the  mere  act 
taking  the  vote  is  purely  a  matter  of  form  when  members 
not  even  profess  to  approve  of  the  measure  they  vote  for. 
lie  King  is  present.    Their  functions  of  judging,  protest- 
j,  debating  are  suspended.    They  can  only  register.  Such 
lse  of  the  Closure  is  an  act  of  pure  despotism,  the  superb 
rention  of  a  man  of  powerful  intellect,  with  enormous 
;pacity  for  political  chicanery,  for  maintaining  the  letter 
idle  ignoring  the  spirit.    The  serious  and  dangerous  part 
i  the  lit  de  justice  was,  not  that  it  passed  Acts  which 
[pressed  the  people,  or  disregarded  the  opinion  of  the 
ujority  of  French  subjects,  but  that  it  throttled  discussion 
id  forbade  all  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  Parliament. 
!tat  was  why  it  was  so  injurious.    The  Closure  in  this 
lipect  is  an  exact  parallel. 

Of  course  in  defence  of  its  application  the  plea  is  put  for- 
'ird  that  it  is  necessary;  that  the  desire  to  talk  has 
uched  such  a  pitch  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  without 
rong  repressive  measures  no  Bill  would  ever  pass,  the 
I  siness  of  the  country  would  remain  for  ever  at  a  stand- 
(11,  while  the  people's  successive  representatives  aired  their 

jws.  We  do  not  believe  that  this  is  so,  saving  with  a 
imparatively  small  body  of  members  in  the  House,  a  body 
•  mposed  mainly  of  the  Irish  members,  with  the  true  Celtic 
jssion  for  sound  without  sense,  and  talk  at  any  price ; 
It  if  it  is  so,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  reduce  the 
:  embers  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  more  manageable 
Soits.  Two  hundred  would  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
mntry,  and  represent  all  important  shades  of  opinion, 
<ite  as  well  as  six ;  and,  short  of  a  miracle,  they  could 
irdly  talk  as  much.  Indeed,  there  is  a  good  deal  to 
I  said  for  a  reduction  in  the  numbers  of  our  members 
l  Parliament ;  for  there  is  an  element  of  the  ridiculous 
j  a  legislative  body  which  cannot  by  any  possibility  find 
Uommodation  on  the  benches  of  its  own  Chamber,  and  part 
j  which  must  habitually  stay  away  froin  debates  if  the 
imainder  are  to  be  able  to  be  present.  With  a  smaller 
limber  of  members  there  would  be  no  longer  any  excuse 
\?  suppressing  discussion  on  the  ground  that  there  is  not 
ne  to  hear  everybody  discuss,  and  the  petty  despotism 

a  Gladstonian  dictatorship  would  be  impossible.  At 
esent  we  should  be  glad  to  see  appended  to  the  Home 
ale  Bill,  if  it  pass  the  Commons,  the  following  phrase  : — 
Fait  en  Parlement,  M.  Gladstone  y  seant  en  son  '  lit  de 
stice.'  " 


ART  UNION  OF  LONDON. 

rHE  annual  exhibition  of  pictures  selected  by  the  prize- 
winners among  the  subscribers  to  the  Art  Union  of 
andon  is  suggestive  of  various  matters  of  interest  to  those 
bo  are  regular  visitors  to  the  leading  picture  galleries. 
3  a  certain  extent  the  exhibition  affords  an  index  to  the 
lblic  taste,  or  some  measure  of  the  caprice  of  fashion,  or 
me  key  to  the  popular  estimate  of  water-colours  compared 
ith  oil-paintiDgs.  Time  was  when  there  was  nothing  like 
proportional  representation  of  the  two  kinds  of  pictorial 
t,  and  water-colour  drawings  at  these  exhibitions  were 
:ceedingly  few.  But  now  it  is  seen  that  drawings  from 
ie  Institute  and  from  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in 
rater  Colours  hold  their  own  in  numbers  with  the  prizes 
lected  from  the  Royal  Academy,  the  Society  of  British 
rtists,  the  New  Gallery,  and  other  annual  picture  shows. 
rith  prize  pictures  valued  by  the  artists  at  figures  ranging 
3m  one  hundred  to  ten  guineas,  there  is  obviously  a  con- 
lerable  field  for  selection.  It  must  be  admitted,  of  course, 
at  much  erc-oneous  inference  might  be  made  in  the 
tempt  to  gauge  the  popular  taste  of  the  day,  without  con- 
lering  all  the  circumstances  of  exhibition.  Not  all  of  the 
ize- takers  make  their  own  selections,  though  most  of  them 
>,  and  all  may.  Not  a  few  leave  the  choice  in  other 
mds,  possibly  distrustful  of  their  own  judgment,  or  unable 
visit  London  and  make  the  necessary  inspection.  In 
eh  cases,  however,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  they  gain  the 
sture  of  their  choice. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  present  exhibition,  like  some 
recent  years,  is  marked  by  a  higher  standard  of  taste  than 
aracterized  those  we  can  recall  in  the  past.  Considering 
e  genera],  almost  incurable,  prepossession  of  the  popular 


fancy  in  favour  of  any  oil-painting,  as  against  a  water- 
colour,  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  the  fair  proportion  of  water- 
colour  drawings  selected.  The  prize-winner,  for  example, 
who  is  entitled  to  a  picture  valued  at  twenty  pounds  no 
longer  pins  his  faith  on  oils,  as  once  was  the  case.  Some 
of  the  water-colours  of  this  summer's  show  are  distinctly 
meritorious.  Such  are  Mr.  T.  Pyne's  excellent  landscape, 
from  the  Institute,  "  The  Blackwater  from  Danbury " ; 
Mr.  Bucknall's  "  Unharboured  Heaths,"  also  from  the 
Institute ;  Mr.  Pilsbury's  capital  little  study,  "  An  Old 
Oak,"  from  the  Society's  exhibition ;  and  Mr.  Caffieri's 
charming  and  harmonious  drawing,  "  Fish-girls  awaiting 
the  Boats,"  from  the  Institute.  And  in  works  in  oils  there 
are  refreshing  instances  of  taste  and  judgment  of  selection, 
in  Mr.  Arnold  Priestman's  broadly  handled  and  luminous 
sketch  "  A  Suffolk  Village,"  in  Mr.  W.  H.  Boot's  "  Rye 
from  Winchelsea  Marshes,"  in  Mr.  Sutton  Palmer's  well- 
observed  study  of  evening  light  in  a  river  gorge,  "  Twilight, 
Balderdeck,"  and,  to  name  one  more,  in  Mr.  Frank  Walton's 
"  Upfolds."  Mr.  Nettleship'sfine  study  of  a  thirsty  tiger  in  a. 
river,  "  A  Big  Drink,"  which  was  a  prominent  picture  at  the 
Academy,  would  seem  to  demand,  both  from  its  size  and  its 
subject,  some  special  accommodation,  as  of  a  hunting  lodge, 
or  a  room  for  its  sole  habitation.  Better  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  most  houses,  and  to  the  gratification  of 
domestic  sentiment,  are  such  paintings  as  Mr.  R.  Morley's 
"  Devotion,"  a  study  of  a  shepherd  and  his  dog  in  a  humble 
interior;  "Hope  Deferred,"  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Stevens;  and 
"  An  Interesting  Patient,"  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Gore.  Among 
other  prizes  shown  are  examples  of  pottery  from  Lambeth 
and  Staffordshire,  some  attractive  specimens  of  Doulton 
ware,  and  a  set  of  charming  vases  in  Burslem  ware,  together 
with  Mr.  G.  McCulloch's  admirable  mezzotint  after  Sir 
E.  Millais's  "  Souvenir  of  Velasquez." 


REVIEWS. 


THE  MARQUESS  OF  HASTINGS.* 

rpHAT  the  series  of  Rulers  of  India,  ably  planned  by  Sir 
William  Hunter,  should  set  chronological  order  at  utter 
defiance  was  perhaps  inevitable.    Albuquerque,  who  can  only  by 
a  stretch  of  imagination  be  considered  one  of  the  number,  comes 
in  between  Viceroys  who  lived  three  hundred  years  after  him ; 
and  we  can  read  biographies  of  men  who  stemmed  the  Sepoy 
Mutiny  before  we  have  been  told  anything  of  the  statesmanship 
and  strategy  which  broke  up  the  Maratha  Confederation,  and 
anticipated  Lord  Dalhousie  in  his  vindication  of  the  British  as  the 
sole  Paramount  Power.    To  omit  the  Marquess  of  Hastings  from 
the  series  would  have  been  a  literary  and  a  political  mistake.  He 
was  not  the  equal  in  foresight  and  determination  to  his  name- 
sake, and  he  was  not  so  severely  tried.    But  he  governed  India 
at  a  very  important  crisis.    He  pursued  what  in  the  creed  of 
some  of  our  latter-day  politicians  is  contemptuously  designated 
as  a  "  retrograde  policy  " — that  is  to  say,  he  perceived  that  the 
doctrine  of  non-intervention  with  Native  States  would  be  fatal 
to  our  national  credit,  as  well  as  to  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  India.    And  in  the  space  of  nine  years   he  brought  two 
great   wars  to  a  successful   termination,  restored  the  equili- 
brium of  our  finances,  and  with  the  aid  of  some  experienced 
Civilians  passed  divers  useful  returns.     It  is  curious,  more- 
over,  that  the   career  of  a  Royalist  who  was  honourably 
distinguished  in  the  American  War  of  Independence  is  con- 
nected  with   our   own   times  by  a  series  of  unbroken  links. 
Malcolm  and  Munro  were  trusted  by  him  in  their  several  voca- 
tions. Reverses  and  checks  in  the  Nepaul  and  Maratha  campaigns 
were  soon  forgotten  in  splendid  successes  achieved  by  small  bodies 
of  men.    Staunton,  with  two  guns  and  not  one  thousand  menf 
baffled  the  whole  army  of  the  Peshwa,  nearly  thirty  times  that 
number.    Fitzgerald's  charge  round  the  little  eminence  of  Sita- 
buldi,  at  Nagpore,  drove  another  large  Maratha  force  in  headlong 
rout ;  and  the  Lieutenant  J.  B.  Hearsey  who  charged  under  him, 
lived  to  command  and  preserve  order  in  the  Presidency  division  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Sepoy  Mutiny.    Most  of  the  information  in 
the  Memoir  before  us  is  derived  from  a  Narrative  of  the  Political 
and  Military  Transactions  between  1813  and  1818     This  rare 
work,  with  its  maps  and  illustrations,  was  first  published  in  1820 
not  in  1825  as  stated  in  the  Memoir;  and  its  author  was  Mr.  H. 
T.  Prinsep  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  who  died  not  so  long  ago,. 

*  Hulers  of  India — The  Marquess  of  Hastings,  K.G.  By  Major  Ross- 
of-Bladenburg,  C.B.,  Coldstream  Guards.  Oxford :  at  the  Clarendon; 
Press.  1893. 
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after  filling,  amongst  other  offices,  that  of  Political  Secretary,  of 
Member  of  Council  at  Calcutta,  of  Director  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  of  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  for  no  less  a  period  than  sixty-five  years. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  century  it  was  quite  possible  for  one 
man  of  capacity  to  combine  the  offices  of  Governor-General  and 
Commander-in-Chief.  This  fortunate  circumstance  enabled  the 
head  of  the  army  to  carry  out  to  its  extreme  limit  the  policy  on 
which  the  Governor-General  had  resolved.  We  cannot  attempt 
any  summary  of  the  somewhat  complicated  movements  of  troops 
by  which  the  Gurkhas  were  defeated  in  the  hills,  and  the  Mara- 
thns  in  the  plains  of  Central  India.  They  are  clearly  and  con- 
cisely told,  with  technical  accuracy,  by  Major  Ross-of-Bladenburg. 
If  just  before  the  Maratha  campaign  of  1817  difficulties  were 
experienced  in  capturing  forts  in  the  hills  of  Nepaul,  it  must  be 
added  that  the  campaign  of  1815  was  the  first  and  the  last  under- 
taken against  those  hardy  mountaineers,  the  Gurkhas.  We  waged 
three  campaigns  against  Tippu  in  ten  years  ;  three  wars  at  much 
longer  intervals  in  the  defiles  of  Afghanistan  ;  and  three  again 
in  the  swamps  and  jungles  of  Burma.  One  Gurkha  war  placed 
our  relations  with  Nepaul  on  a  sound  and  lasting  basis ;  and  it  is 
hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  for  seventy  years  scarce  a 
shot  has  been  fired  by  a  Gurkha  except  against  our  enemies  and 
at  the  bidding  of  English  officers.  The  most  casual  visitor  to 
Calcutta  knows  the  tall  pillar  erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir  David 
Ochterlony.  The  Sepoy,  by  the  way,  always  transposed  this  com- 
mander's name,  and  spoke  of  him  as  Lony  Ochter  Sahib.  Then 
•came  a  campaign  on  a  grand  scale  against  a  more  slippery  foe. 
And  when  the  Marathas  had  been  vanquished  at  Mahedpur,  we 
had  still  to  deal  with  the  cruel  and  remorseless  Pindarries. 
What  the  Maratha  cavalry  were  like  we  know  from  Colonel 
Mannering.  He  remarked  that  they  "  presented  no  fair  mark  for 
artillery";  and  Dominie  Sampson  when  drawn  into  a  lively 
controversy  with  the  astute  Lawyer  Pleydell,  who  constantly 
shifted  his  ground,  had  to  fire  at  one  time  on  the  enemy,  and  at 
•another  on  the  mere  dust  which  he  raised.  The  Pindarries  were 
more  evasive  than  the  mounted  Maratha.  No  Orientalist  seems 
to  be  quite  certain  of  the  meaning  and  origin  of  this  term.  Mr. 
H.  H.  Wilson,  the  Sanskrit  scholar,  derived  it  from  Pendha,  rice- 
straw,  and  hara,  one  who  takes.  In  other  words,  it  means  a  horse- 
man who  hangs  on  the  skirt  of  a  large  force  and  collects  forage 
Colonel  Yule,  like  ourselves,  thinks  this  explanation  most  unsatisfac- 
tory. Sir  John  Malcolm,  a  great  authority,  was  told  by  a  celebrated 
Pindarri  leader  that  the  name  really  came  from  Pendha,  but  in 
the  sense  of  a  drink  for  cattle  and  men.  Such  a  drink,  of  course, 
would  commend  itself  to  rovers  of  dissolute  and  lawless  habits. 
According  to  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep,  out  of  one  thousand  Pindarries 
some  four  hundred  were  well  mounted  and  were  armed  with 
bamboo  spears.  The  others  rode  on  ponies  and  used  indifferent 
•weapons.  Every  fifteenth  or  twentieth  man  carried  a  matchlock. 
Yet,  badly  armed  and  equipped,  they  for  a  time  defied  all  pursuit 
by  their  intimate  knowledge  of  passes  and  rivers,  their  ability  to 
subsist  on  scanty  rations,  the  rapidity  with  which  they  shifted 
their  camps,  and  the  countenance  afforded  them  by  Maratha 
princes.  We  had  to  organize  light  armaments,  and  to  grant 
them  the  law  awarded  to  the  prowling  fox.  Their  cruelties  had 
made  a  desert  of  whole  districts;  and  their  wild  lives,  excitement, 
and  love  of  "loot"  have  been  capitally  told  in  Sir  Alfred  Lyall's 
ballad.  The  result  of  all  these  wars  and  hunting  raids  was,  as 
stated  in  the  Memoir,  that,  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time, 
"  stupendous  changes  took  place  in  vast  tracts  of  country  where 
independent  native  rule  prevailed,  and  the  whole  continent, 
bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the  Sutlej,  was  summarily  brought 
into  subjection  to  the  Government  of  Calcutta."  It  is  Lord 
Hastings's  merit  that  he  put  an  end  to  the  headship  of  the 
Peshwa  ;  that  he  curtailed  the  power  of  mischief  in  such  princes 
as  Holkar  and  Sindia ;  that  he  placed  the  ancient  Rajpoot 
dynasties  under  British  protection  ;  and,  as  Sir  A.  Lyall  has  also 
recently  pointed  out,  that  he  established,  beyond  doubt  or  ques- 
tion, the  cardinal  principle  of  our  supremacy  from  the  sea-board  to 
the  north-west  frontier.  A  large  part  of  India  was  brought  under 
our  administration  ;  and  where  we  only  influenced  without 
administering,  every  ruler  now  knew  that  he  must  submit  his 
grievances  and  his  quarrels  to  our  arbitration,  and  must  govern 
with  some  show  of  decency  and  law. 

Major  Ross,  as  might  have  easily  been  foreseen,  is  much  more 
at  home  in  describing  military  manoeuvres  than  in  civil  details. 
For  instance,  he  talks  of  the  enlargement  of  the  "  powers  of 
native  Magistrates,"  and  "  their  ability  to  deal  with  cases  which 
lind  hitherto  been  decided  by  Circuit  Judges" — meaning,  of 
course,  by  members  of  the  Civil  Service.  Strictly  speaking,  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  native  Magistrate  between  the  rule  of 
Lord <  Jorn  wall  is  and  the  administration  of  Lord  Ellenborough. 
Major  Boss  is  evidently  alluding  to  tho  functionaries  known  as 


the  Pundit  and  the  Maulavi.    They  were  both  established  by  ai 
early  Regulation  of  the  Cornwallis  Code.    The  main  duty  of  th< 
Hindu  Pundit  was  to  expound  or  reconcile  absurdly  conflictinj 
decisions  of  the  Shastras  or  the  Civil  Law.    The  duty  of  th( 
Maulavi  or  Kazi,  as  he  was  often  called,  was  to  explain  the 
Muhammadan  Criminal  Law  which,  tempered  and  improved  b} 
successive  driblets  of  English  jurisprudence,  was  for  seventy 
years  the  law  under  which  offenders  in  all  the  Company's  Courti 
were  arraigned  and  punished.    It  is  true  that  by  an  enactmen 
of  1 82 1,  in  the  time  of  Lord  Hastings,  these  officers — or,  stricth 
speaking,  the  Maulavi  only — were  empowered  to  hear  petty  case 
of  assault,  abusive  language,  and  theft.     But  these  were  no 
cases  previously  tried  by  such  exalted  personages  as  Judges  0  I 
Circuit  or  Sessions.    The  Maulavi  for  many  years,  when  he  wa; 
not  called  on  to  explain  the  exact  number  of  witnesses  necessanj 
to  conviction  in  cases  of  adultery,  or  the  view  which  orthodo:  1 
Mullas  took  of  the  Law  of  Kisds  or  Retaliation,  tried  such  petti  | 
cases  as  were  made  over  to  him  by  his  English  superior.  Thi; 
error  is  venial  enough.    But  very  startling  is  the  announcemen  1 
that  Lord  Hastings  erected  "a  handsome  embankment"  alonf  I 
the  river  "  at  Calcutta."    It  would  puzzle  the  Chairman  of  thi  I 
Calcutta  municipality,  or  any  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  past  j 
thirty  years,  to  say  where  this  fine  structure  could  have  been  j 
Between  Garden  Reach  and  the  burning  Ghaut  of  Nimtola — tha' 
is,  a  space  corresponding  to  the  Thames  reaches  from  St.  Paul'i  J 
to  Putney — there  is  no  trace  of  any  such  splendid  work.  Nc] 
allusion  to  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Imperial  Gazetteer.    It  must  ] 
we  are  afraid,  have  been  soon  swept  away  by  the  celebrated  bortj 
or  tidal  wave  of  the  Hooghly. 

Major  Ross  has  shown  his  discretion  in  not  going  at  great -j 
length  into  the  Hyderabad  scandal  of  1820,  and  the  claims  of  thi' 
commercial  house  of  Palmer  against  the  Nizam.  The  whold 
story  is  fully  and  fairly  told  in  the  second  volume  of  Kaye'M 
Life  of  Lord  Metcalfe.  It  has  always  seemed  to  Anglo-Indiai  I 
experts  that  the  Governor-General  was  very  nearly  led  to  perpe;] 
trate  an  injustice  against  the  Resident.  Major  Ross  hardlvi 
attempts  to  conceal  this  fact.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  thatl 
Lord  Hastings  ultimately  recognized  the  firmness,  the  rectitude 
of  principle,  and  the  plain  and  honest  speaking  of  his  representai 
tive.  The  subject  of  the  Nizam's  debts  was  hotly  discussed  bjl 
the  Court  of  Proprietors  of  East  India  Stock,  by  the  Directors,] 
and  by  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  day.  The  result  justifiejj 
Kaye  in  saying  that  Metcalfe's  reputation  in  both  countries,  Indijij 
and  England,  stood  higher  after  the  Hyderabad  disclosures  thai;  I 
it  had  ever  stood  before.  Occupied  as  he  was  with  wars  am  J 
their  political  issues,  Lord  Hastings  had  still  time  for  some  in- 
ternal reforms.  Improvements  were  effected  in  the  civil,  criminal, 
and  revenue  codes.  Every  English  statesman  of  capacity  has 
always  known  how  to  avail  himself  of  the  skilful  Anglo-Indiani 
administrator ;  and  much  was  done  for  him  by  such  men  as  Mr.jj 
Holt  Mackenzie,  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  rent  andJ 
revenue,  and  by  Mr.  Butterworth  Bayley,  who  was  eventually 
Member  of  the  Supreme  Council  at  Calcutta,  and  a  most' 
efficient  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors  in  the  Forties  and 
Fifties. 

A  portrait  of  Lord  Hastings  used  to  hang,  near  one  of  Lord 
Teignmouth,  in  the  reception  room  of  Government  House  at, 
Calcutta.  His  statue  may  be  seen  in  the  southern  part  of  what 
used  to  be  called  Tank  Square,  but  is  nowDalhousie  Square.  It  is! 
set  up  in  the  interior  of  a  small  temple,  in  the  worst  style  of  the 
so-called  classical  taste  which  characterized  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  George  III.  The  figure,  invested  with  the  order  of  the 
Garter,  had  suffered  at  one  time  from  the  damp  and  mouldiness 
of  the  Bengal  rains.  But,  white  from  the  studio  or  green  with 
age,  it  represents  a  ruler  who  commanded  in  a  marked  degree 
the  attachment  of  the  soldier,  of  the  Sepoy,  and  of  the  civilian 
administrator;  and  who,  at  a  critical  period  of  our  Eastern  for- 
tunes, so  wisely  shaped  the  policy  of  the  Company  as  to  establish 
eventually  the  legitimate  supremacy  of  the  Crown. 


NOVELS.* 

THE  scene  of  Mr.  Marion  Crawford's  last  novel  is  laid  in 
Rome,  and  the  heroine  is  an  English  lady  brought  up  in  that 
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city  after  the  second  marriage  of  her  mother  to  an  Italian  noble- 
man.   The  nobleman  has  a  daughter  by  his  first  wife ;  that 
daughter,  Adele,  takes  a  dislike  to  her  step-sister  Laura,  which  is 
in  due  course  intensified  by  the  circumstance  that  Adele's  husband 
would  have  preferred  to  marry  Laura  ;  and  that  dislike,  and  the 
deeds  to  which  it  prompted  Adele,  supply  the  story  of  Tietro 
Ghisleri.    Laura's  marriage  to  Ghisleri's  most  intimate  friend 
throws  upon  Ghisleri  the  duty  of  combating  the  schemes  and  the 
wickedness  of  Adele,  and  it  is  between  these  two  that  the  conflict 
is  fought  out,  Laura  herself  being  only  the  passive,  and  for  the 
most  part  iinconscious,  victim  of  her  step-sister's  devices.   In  the 
end,  naturally,  Adele's  endeavours  are  frustrated,  and  she  is  re- 
warded with  death  by  lingering  paralysis,  while  Ghisleri  is 
triumphantly  married  to  Laura,  thereby  consoling  her  for  the 
murder  by  Adele  of  her  first  husband  a  few  years  before.  The 
main  impression  one  gets  from  the  story  is  that  for  reasonably 
well-behaved  people  the  members  of  the  society  depicted  are 
much  more  gossiping  and  credulous  than  in  any  rank  of  life  in 
England.    It  is  difficult  to  imagine  one  woman  doing  so  much 
harm  to  another  by  a  few  not  particularly  plausible  lies,  founded 
on  the  merest  personal  dislike.    Moreover,  if  the  superstition  of 
the  evil  eye  is  really  so  firmly  established,  and  the  reputation 
thereof  so  easily  conferred,  as  the  story  indicates,  it  must  really 
make  life  in  Roman  society  a  somewhat  hazardous  pleasure.  In 
the  main,  the  story  is  very  much  like  several  others  by  the  same 
hand.    The  plot,  or  plots — for  the  wicked  Adele  undertakes  a 
whole  series  of  campaigns — are   put  together  in  workmanlike 
manner,  and  the  narrative  is  vivid  and  direct.    There  may  be 
rather  too  much  for  some  tastes  of  that  describing  or  suggesting 
of  mental  changes  or  feelings  which  some  people  call  psychology  ; 
but  it  is  not  ill  done  of  its  kind,  and  it  is  artfully  distributed. 
Mr.  Crawford,  of  course,  writes  English,  and   generally  good 
English,  and  we  are,  therefore,  pained  to  observe  an  appalling 
"and  which"  (iii.  17),  and  so  illiterate-looking  a  misprint  as 
"suppositious"  (iii.  159).    In  general,  however,  Pietro  Ohisleri 
is  a  good  story,  quite  up  to  the  author's  standard,  and  likely  to 
maintain  and  increase  his  circle  of  readers. 

The  line  which  gives  its  title  to  Mrs.  Dorothy  Leighton's 
story,  As  a  Man  is  Able,  may  or  may  not  be  generally  recog- 
nized as  the  work  of  the  late  poet,  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 
The  purport  of  it,  of  course,  is  that  the  passion  called  love,  as  ex- 
perienced by  male  human  beings,  is  a  far  less  excellent— and,  in 
particular,  less  durable — mystery  than  that  which  finds  its  home 
in  the  female  breast.  The  sermon  wherein  Mrs.  Leighton  ex- 
pounds this  text  is  to  the  following  effect.  A  beauteous  youth 
with  the  frivolous  name  of  Vere  Vandeleur  fell  in  love  with  Iris 
Hope,  his  tutor's  daughter.  Her  eyes  were  of  "  that  strange  gray- 
blue  inseparable  from  the  psychic  temperament,"  so  we  suppose 
her  temperament  was  psychic.  Also,  the  "  lines  "  in  which  her 
hair  "  waved .  .  .  across  her  head "  indicated  "  poetry  and 
idealism,  and  the  artistic  faculty."  Moreover,  she  loved  Vere 
Vandeleur  as  only  a  woman  can  love,  because  he  was  so  handsome, 
and  had  such  "  charming  manners."  This  is  what  the  author  tells 
as.  From  his  conversation  and  behaviour  we  should  have  inferred 
that  he  was  particularly  bad-tempered  and  ill-mannered  almost 
to  brutality.  His  parents  objected  to  the  engagement,  and  sent 
him  to  India  to  plant  indigo.  He  and  Iris  determined  to  go  out 
together  and  be  married  at  Paris,  thinking,  apparently,  that  any 
two  British  subjects  can  be  validly  married  at  a  moment's  notice 
wherever  the  British  flag  flies.  At  the  Embassy  at  Paris  they 
were,  of  course,  undeceived ;  but  though  Vere  Vandeleur  was 
rather  staggered,  Iris,  of  the  psychic  temperament,  said  that  it 
was  all  nonsense  "  to  part  just  because  we  are  unable  to  comply 
with  a  stupid,  senseless  regulation  arbitrarily  set  up  by  official 
red-tapeists."  So,  with  some  reluctance,  he  consented  to  proceed 
on  their  journey,  and  to  postpone  going  through  the  form  of  being 
married  until  they  should  arrive  at  Calcutta.  On  the  voyage 
out,  when  he  was  disposed  to  grumble  at  their  equivocal  position, 
she  observed : — "  I  often  think  now  that  it's  ever  so  much  nicer 
—more  ideal — to  be  bound  only  by  love — like  this  ;  it  gives  one 
a  sense  of  such  perfect  freedom  and  trust."  When  they  arrived 
at  Calcutta  Vere  Vandeleur  had  so  serious  a  stomach-ache  that 
they  were  advised  to  go  on  instantly  to  their  destination  in  the 
hills.  On  they  went,  and  found  not  only  nobody  to  marry 
them,  but  nobody  to  associate  with  except  one  Horace,  who 
turned  out,  by  the  merest  chance  in  the  world,  to  be  Iris's 
illegitimate  cousin.  There  they  lived  for  three  years,  and  Iris 
bored  Vere  to  death,  and  Horace  fell  in  love  with  Iris,  but 
nobly  kept  it  to  himself,  and  she  of  course  continued  to  love 
Vere  as  furiously  as  ever.  Then  Vere  had  to  go  home,  because 
his  mother  was  dying,  and  succeeded  to  the  wealth  and  estates 
of  that  mother's  brother,  because  the  latter  had  only  a  daughter, 
and  we  cannot  but  think  it  hard  that  the  sister's  son  should 
Bucceed  to  the  exclusion  of  the  daughter.    So  it  was,  how- 


ever, and  Vere,  as  well  as  the  fortune  and  estate,  got  the 
name  of  Itomney  instead  of  Vere.  "  There  nothing  common 
was  or  mean  "  about  the  young  gentleman's  names.  On  the  way 
back  to  India  he  met  an  extremely  vulgar  girl  called  Beatrice, 
with  lovely  auburn  hair,  and  loved  her  with  a  passion  greater 
than  he  had  ever  felt  for  Iris.  It  occurred  to  him  that  "  as  a 
matter  of  fact  he  was  free  to  love  and  marry  Beatrice  if  she  con- 
sented," but  "  there  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  cowardice  "  in  doing 
so,  and  therefore  he  nobly  went  back  to  Iris.  No  sooner  did  that 
lady  observe  him  asleep  with  a  locket  of  Beatrice's  clasped  in  his 
hand  than  she  understood  that  he  loved  her  (Iris)  only  "  as  a 
man  is  able,"  and  within  an  hour  or  two  the  fat  was  in  the  fire. 
Iris,  thanks  to  the  stupid,  senseless  regulations  of  the  arbitrary 
red-tapeists,  was  now  able  to  give  him  up  with  the  most  noble 
and  self-sacrificing  grace,  and  accordingly  she  left  off  calling  her- 
self Vandeleur,  and  preceded  him  home.  On  the  way,  "  the  long 
arm  of  coincidence  "  gathered  her  to  the  bedside  of  Beatrice, 
whose  brother  had  died  and  left  her  alone  in  India.  Iris  saved 
her  life,  and  became  her  bosom  friend.  They  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  Vere  met  again  with  Beatrice,  and  married  her,  Iris 
"  layin'  low  and  sayin'  nuffin  "  to  the  young  lady,  for  the  love 
she  bore  them  both.  But  on  the  evening  of  the  wedding  Vere 
confessed  all  to  his  wife,  and  she  tore  off  her  wedding-ring,  and 
said  "  Leave  me,  leave  me,"  which  he  did,  and  she  swallowed  her 
bedroom-tumblerful  of  cold  water  and  laudanum,  and  fell  down 
dead  on  the  floor. 

A  storm — a  comfortable  manor-house — a  rich  man  suddenly 
dying — two  orphan  daughters,  respectively  beautiful  and  very 
good  and  good  and  very  beautiful — no  evidence  that  their  parents 
were  married — advent  of  a  worldly  kinswoman  with  a  family — 
the  orphans  packed  off  to  a  small  German  town — the  worldly 
kinswoman's  virtuous  son  fortuitously  encountering  them,  and 
dearly  loving  the  better  and  less  beautiful — discovery  in  a  secret 
drawer  of  the  missing  marriage  certificate — ejection  of  the 
worldly  kinswoman  by  the  elder  orphan,  who,  however,  marries- 
the  virtuous  son.  This  is  the  plot  of  By  Right  of  Succession,  and 
it  might  well  take  a  prize  in  a  competition  for  the  most  common- 
place plot  for  a  three-volume  novel  that  could  be  devised.  This 
alone  would  not,  however,  prevent  it  from  being  a  very  excellent 
and  amusing  story,  but  it  does  not  make  it  so,  nor  does  anything 
else.  There  are,  of  course,  several  minor  characters  not  men- 
tioned in  the  above  synopsis,  and  suitable  adventures  befall 
them,  including  a  reasonable  number  of  engagements,  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  which  culminate  in  matrimony.  The  various  person- 
ages are  by  no  means  especially  attractive,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  language  in  which  their  story  is  told. 

The  Crime  of  Maunsell  Grange  is  about  an  exceedingly  dreary 
household,  and  is  an  exceedingly  dreary  story.  Eight  of  the  most 
terrible  prigs  that  ever  lived  constitute  the  dramatis  persona. 
"Whether  Christopher  Charlton,  a  venerable  imbecile,  or  Sirene, 
his  drunken  wife,  or  Azrael,  his  pale  daughter  by  a  previous  wife, 
or  Felicie,  his  dark-eyed  daughter  by  Sirene,  or  Rebecca,  his 
maiden  sister,  or  Hubert,  his  atrociously  villanous  French 
steward,  or  Geikie,  his  absolutely  intolerable  Scotch  gardener,  or 
Aylward,  his  neighbour,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
Christian  name,  was  the  most  depressing  companion,  it  would  be 
hard  to  say.  We  should  generally  be  inclined  to  award  the  palm 
to  the  one  we  read  about  last ;  but  on  the  whole  we  are  disposed 
to  think  that  the  two  daughters  equally  deserve  the  first  place, 
Before  the  end  of  the  story  is  reached  the  old  gentleman  murders 
Hebert,  and  dies  of  the  exertion.  Sirene  sets  the  house  on 
fire  while  drunk,  and  is  burnt  to  death.  Azrael  marries  a 
parson  called  Syme.  Rebecca  and  Geikie  withdraw  to  different 
parts  of  the  Ewigkeit,  and  Felicie  and  Aylward  consolidate  their 
dreariness  by  marriage.  Before  this  the  author  has  missed  a 
good  opportunity  of  hanging  Aylward  for  the  murder  of  Hebert. 
He  was  tried,  for  fifty-six  mortal  pages,  before  the  usual  judge, 
who  seems  to  have  come  from  Ramsgate,  and  knows  no  more  of 
"  malice  aforethought  "  than  of  the  law  of  evidence  ;  but  the  jury 
brought  it  in  manslaughter.  The  first  conversation  in  the  book 
will  give  an  example  of  its  long-windedness.  Aylward  found 
Azrael  lost  in  a  bog  and  a  fog,  and  showed  her  the  way  out. 
Then  he  said,  "  You  were  lost  on  the  moss  ?  "  She  drank  from 
his  flask,  and  then  said,  "  Thanks  !  I  can  speak  now ;  but  I 
couldn't  have  done  so  then  without  crying,  and  that  I  was  deter- 
mined not  to  do  ;  so  you  must  excuse  my  silence.  Yes !  I  was 
lost  on  the  moss,  and  have  been  wandering  about  in  a  circle  ever 
since  the  mist  rose.  I  knew  whereabouts  I  was,  but  got  oft"  the 
path  among  the  bog-holes.  My  cry  was  a  cry  of  despair,  for  I 
felt  my  strength  failing  me,  and  shouted  as  a  last  resource, 
although  with  little  hope  of  being  heard.  You  cannot  think  how 
relieved  I  was  when  you  answered  me." 

Vera  Grace  was  a  spinster  of  the  middle  class  with  whom 
Sylvia  Grant  made  friends  at  a  "  University  Extension  Meeting." 
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She  came  to  stay  with  Sylvia's  parents,  ami  explained  that, 
though  she  was  passionately  in  love  with  one  Maitland,  she  was 
temporarily  in  love  with  several  other  men  whenever  they 
touched  her,  and  particularly  Captain  Palton.  This  led  to  a 
certain  amount  of  trouble,  first  and  last;  but  ultimately  Mait- 
land died  on  his  way  home  from  the  Cape,  and  Vera  was  very 
sorry,  and  behaved  as  if  she  had  been  Lis  widow,  and  after  that 
she  became  famous  as  the  author  of  a  novel,  and  married  a  soldier 
younger  than  herself,  for  whom  she  did  not  care,  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  mesmeric  influence  of  Captain  Dalton,  of  whom 
she  had  a  low  opinion.  Sylvia  married  a  don,  whom  she  admired 
immensely.  The  story  is  called  Dust  and  Laurels.  The  young 
soldier  seems  to  have  been  the  dust. 


ME.  THOMPSON  ON  PALAEOGRAPHY.* 

THERE  is  one  fault  to  be  found  with  Mr.  E.  M.  Thompson's 
Handbook  of  Greek  and  Latin  Talceography.  It  is  so  clearly 
written,  so  well  arranged,  and  covers  so  much  ground,  that  after 
mastering  it  the  reader  who  was  previously  ignorant  of  the  whole 
science  may  be  inclined  to  set  himself  up  as  proficient.  We  are 
warned,  it  is  true,  that  skill  comes  only  by  long  and  careful 
•training  ;  and  if  we  tried,  on  the  strength  of  the  knowledge  picked 
up  from  Mr.  Thompson,  to  date  and  localize  an  unidentified  codex, 
-we  should  at  once  be  convinced  how  much  more  remained  to  bj 
learned  before  we  could  practise  the  art.  But  we  may  fairly  claim, 
when  we  have  closed  this  volume,  that  we  have  been  able,  thanks 
partly  to  the  lavish  scale  on  which  specimens  of  ancient  writing 
have  been  reproduced  as  illustrations  of  the  text,  to  follow  with- 
out serious  difficulty  the  line  of  thought  and  argument  pursued 
by  tho  writer.  "  Our  conclusions,"  he  says  in  the  preface,  "  as  to 
the  course  of  development  of  the  handwriting  of  former  ages  are 
based  on  our  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  development  of 
modern  forms  of  writing."  Children  at  school  learning  from  the 
same  copy  all  write  hands  something  like  one  another,  but  each 
as  he  grows  older  develops  a  style  of  his  own  more  and  more 
diverging  from  the  original  model,  but  never  quite  free  from  its 
influence.  In  this  way  we  get  certain  general  characteristics 
which  can  be  referred  to  their  particular  school  and  period,  and 
which  in  turn  modify  the  writing  of  the  next  generation.  Simi- 
larly, we  can  distinguish  hands  of  various  countries  and  different 
centuries — but  the  power  of  discerning  is  only  exercised  by  the 
trained  eye : — 

'  Any  one  will  readily  distinguish  the  handwritings  of  indi- 
viduals of  his  own  time,  and  will  recognize  his  friend's  writing 
at  a  glance  as  easily  as  he  recognizes  his  face  ;  he  has  more 
difficulty  in  discriminating  between  the  individual  hand- 
writings of  a  foreign  country.  Set  before  him  specimens  of 
the  writing  of  the  last  century,  and  he  will  confuse  the  hands 
of  different  persons.  Take  him  still  further,  and  he  will  pro- 
nounce the  writing  of  a  whole  school  to  be  writing  of  one 
man  ;  and  he  will  see  no  difference  between  the  hands,  for 
instance,  of  an  Englishman,  a  Frenchman,  and  a  Fleming. 
Still  further  back,  the  writing  of  one  century  is  to  him  the 
same  as  the  writing  of  another,  and  he  may  fail  to  name  the 
locality  where  a  MS.  was  written  by  the  breadth  of  a  whole 
continent.' 

Mr.  Thompson  begins,  as  in  such  a  work  he  should,  at  the 
■beginning,  and  traces  the  alphabet  now  in  use  to  the  hieratic 
writing  of  Egypt,  about  2500  B.C. — directly  from  the  Roman, 
this  from  a  local  form  of  Greek,  and  so  backwards  to  the 
Phoenician  and  Egyptian.  But  he  rejects,  of  course,  the  theory 
of  a  Cadmean  alphabet,  of  one  uniform  type  for  all  Greece,  since 
the  communication  between  the  two  civilizations  did  not  occur  at 
one  single  place  only,  but  at  several  points  of  contact,  whence  the 
knowledge  obtained  was  "locally  diffused  among  neighbouring 
cities  and  their  colonies."  In  the  earliest  Greek  inscriptions  we 
are  reminded  that  the  writing  was  in  Semitic  fashion  from  right 
to  left ;  this  was  subsequently  superseded  by  the  boustrophedon 
style,  which  was  commonly  used  in  the  sixth  century  before 
■Christ,  until  the  practice  which  has  since  prevailed  became 
universal.  The  chapters  which  by  many  readers  will  be  found 
most  interesting,  because  they  are  least  technical,  relate  to  the 
■various  kinds  of  writing  materials  and  implements.  It  is  known, 
of  course,  that  the  leaves  of  palm-trees  are  employed  in  the  East 
to  serve  as  paper,  and  their  enduring  character  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  manuscripts  of  this  substance  have  been  recently 
discovered  in  Nepaul  which  are  many  hundred  years  old. 
Jt  was  also  used  by  the  Greeks,  as  appears  from  the  words 
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TTfTdW/uor  and  eMfrvWotyopLa,  and   by  Pliny's  remark,  antea 
non    fuisse    chartarum   mum  ;    in    palmarum    foliis  primo 
scriptitatu7>i,   dcinde    quarundarum   arborvm  libris.  Another 
Statement  by  the   same   authority  is   worth  quotation.    In  a 
general  way  papyrus,  which  had  become  the  common  material 
at  Rome  under  the  Empire,  was  sufficiently  plentiful.  But 
now  and  then  the  stock  ran  short ;  factum  jam  Tiberio  jiriunpe  < 
inopia  chartat  ut  e  senate  darentur  fa-bit ri  dispensanda ;  alia)  \ 
vita  in  titmultu  oat.    We  can  hardly  imagine  an  insurrection  4 
in  the  East  End  of  London,  evSn  if  the  halfpenny  evening  pape  ra  ( 
did  not  appear  with  their  sporting  tips  and  all  the  winners.    The  I 
plant  itself,  Mr.  Thompson  concludes,  did  not  grow  in  Italy,  in  | 
spite  of  Strabo's  assertion  that  it  was  found  in  the  Etrurian  lakes ;  i 
but  the  art  icle  was  manufactured  in  Rome,  or,  as  some  antiquaries  4 
hold,  was  only  re-manufactured.  "  The  more  brittle  condition,"  we  I 
are  told,  of  the  Latin  papyri,  as  compared  with  the  Greek  ones,  | 
found  at  Ilerculaneum,  has  been  attributed  to  the  detrimental  { 
effect  of  this  re-manufacture.    It  is  said  that  vellum  was  brought  i 
into  fashion  by  the  artificial  scarcity  of  papyrus.    Eumenes  II.,  I 
of  Pergamum,  wished  to  make  his  library  a  rival  to  that  of  the  f 
Ptolemies,  but  was  thwarted  by  an  order  forbidding  any  expor-  « 
tation  of  the  necessary  material.    Eumenes,  therefore,  had  to  fall 
back  on  dressed  skins,  and  thus,  tradition  says,  arose  the  systematic  B 
manufacture  of  vellum.    It  did  not  come  into  early  vogue  in  I 
Rome.    It  was  not  commonly  used  in  the  time  of  the  earlier  I 
Emperors,  though  its  value  was  fully  appreciated  by  literary  men  1 
long  before.    Its  advantages  were  that  it  could  be  made  into  book  I 
form,  could  be  re-written,  and  could  be  used  on  both,  sides.  But! 
it  was  from  the  Christian  Church  that  it  obtained  its  greatest! 
recognition,  and  thus  finally  displaced  papyrus.    The  latter  had.l 
been  the  principal  medium  of  pagan  thought,  the  former  was  tc 
perpetuate  the  literature  of  a  new  religion. 

Paper-making  is  one  of  the  many  arts  that  were  known  tof 
the  Chinese  "in  the  most  remote  times,"  and  was  introduced 
to  Europe  by  the  Moors  in  Spain  and  the  Arabs  in  Sicily.  An] 
extensive  manufacture  was  carried  on  in  Italy  early  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  English,  who  had 
originally  depended  for  their  supply  upon  Genoa  and  Bordeaux; 
contrived  in  a  rough  way  to  make  some  paper  for  themselves  in 
the  next  century  ;  but  it  was  two  hundred  years  later  before  tb^ 
first  mill  in  this  country  was  established  at  Hertford.  Mr, 
Thompson  reminds  us  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  differenj 
kinds  of  paper  and  the  water-marks  which  they  bear  may  be  ex, 
tremely  valuable  in  assigning  the  date  of  a  MS.  Paper  was  stout' 
for  instance,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  made  in  frames  0  ' 
thick  wires  which  left  definite  impressions  behind  them.  In  thi 
next  century  it  became  finer.  The  history  of  water-marks  begins 
with  1293,  first  with  simple  and  distinct  shapes,  becoming  after- 
wards finer,  more  elaborate,  and  branching  out  into  an  endless 
number  of  varieties.  The  convenient  practice  of  using  the  name 
of  the  maker  began  in  the  fourteenth  century,  but  was  soor 
dropped,  and  not  revived  till  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth.  And  it 
is  comparatively  modern  to  insert  the  date  and  place  cf  manu- 
facture. 

We  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Thompson's  lucid  account  ol 
the  development  of  the  primitive  roll  into  the  modern  book,  and 
to  the  brief  but,  for  this  purpose,  sufficient  history  of  signs  and 
punctuation.  Wrhat  he  tells  us  about  stichometry  may  be  less 
generally  familiar.  The  origin  of  the  paragraph  was,  it  appears 
commercial.  "By  counting  the  number  of  lines  the  payment 
of  the  scribe  could  be  exactly  calculated  and  the  market-price  0 
MSS.  arranged."  In  poetry  the  unit  would,  of  course,  be  tk< 
verse,  but  in  prose  it  was  necessary  to  make  an  artificial  one 
This  has  been  reckoned  at  a  standard  line  of  fifteen  or  sixteer 
syllables,  or  thirty-four  to  thirty-eight  letters,  equivalent  to  ar 
average  Homeric  line  (tiros  or  o-rt^or).  Theopompus  said  of  him- 
self that  he  had  written  20,000  eirij  in  rhetorical  speeches 
and  150,000  in  historical  books— using  terms,  Mr.  Thompsor 
says,  which  he  takes  to  be  clearly  intelligible,  and  show- 
ing that  the  system  to  which  they  relate  must  then — ir 
the  fourth  century — have  been  well  established.  This  is  what 
is  known  as  "total  stichometry."  But  "partial  stichometry' 
consists  of  numbering  lines  or  verses  at  convenient  interval? 
which  answered  the  same  purpose  as  the  modern  system  oi 
numbering  verses  in  the  Bible,  or  lines  in  a  play  or  poem 
In  the  Bankes  Homer,  for  instance,  the  verses  are  reckoned 
in  the  margin  by  hundreds.  The  term  o-n'xoi  was  afterward.' 
applied  to  the  short  periods  introduced  to  facilitato  reading,  t 
method  of  division  which  was  applied  at  an  early  date  to  tht 
orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  as  St.  Jerome  shows  in  tin 
following  passage,  quoted  by  Mr.  Thompson  : — "  Nemo  cum  Pro 
phetns  versibus  viderit  esse  descriptos  metro  eos  sestimet  aput 
Hebreeos  ligari  et  aliquid  simile  habere  do  Psalm  is  vel  operibui 
Salomonis  ;  sed  quod  in  Demosthene  et  Tullio  solet  fieri,  ut  pel 
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:ola  scribuntur  et  commata,  qui  utique  prosa  et  non  versibus 
xmscrij  serunt,  nos  quoque,  utilitati  legentium  providentes,  inter- 
oretationem  novo  scribendi  genere  distinximus." 

The  account  of  abbreviations  and  contractions  used  by  the 
;cribes  of  different  ages  is  too  elaborate  for  us  to  attempt  a  sum- 
nary  of  it.  Its  main  value  is  for  the  reference  of  those  who  are 
making  a  practical  study  of  palaeography.  We  have  dealt  up  to  this 
point  mainly  with  what  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  the  introduc- 
tory part  of  Mr.  Thompson's  work,  because  when  he  settles  down 
;o  real  business  it  becomes  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  idea 
of  his  chapters  without  reproducing  the  illustrations  which  make 
them  intelligible.  But  every  technical  term,  simple  or  more 
recondite,  is  explained  in  its  place,  and  no  difficulty  left  that 
;ould  possibly  be  removed.  Mr.  Thompson  insists,  by  the  way, 
;hat  however  remote  is  the  date  of  the  Greek  documents  in- 
vestigated by  palaeography,  the  impression  produced  is  that  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  wrote  then  as  fluently  as  we  do 
now.  While  the  professional  scribe  was  elaborating  his  fine 
text,  the  ordinary  man  of  business  could  jot  down  his  rough 
memoranda  : — 

'  If  we  find  [he  says]  these  evidences  of  a  widespread  know- 
ledge of  Greek  writing  so  far  back  as  the  third  century  B.C.,  and 
writing,  too,  of  a  kind  which  bears  on  its  face  the  stamp  of 
matured  development,  the  question  naturally  arises  to  what 
remote  period  are  we  to  assign  the  first  stage  of  Greek 
writing,  not  in  a  primitive  condition,  but  so  far  developed  as 
to  be  a  practical  means  of  intercourse.' 

No  sooner  was  an  alphabet  adopted,  he  argues,  than  the  keen- 
witted Greek  trader  must  have  learnt  from  the  Egyptians  and 
Phoenicians  to  express  himself  in  writing.  The  mercenaries  who 
cut  inscriptions  so  skilfully  on  the  statue  of  Abu  Simbel  about 
600  i!  c.  must  have  been  able  to  use  their  pens  fluently. 

Mr.  Thompson  is,  if  anything,  somewhat  too  brief  when  he 
touches  on  the  various  "  finds  "  of  Greek  codices.  The  most  im- 
portant of  the  recent  discoveries  is,  of  course,  that  made  by  Mr. 
Flinders  Petrie  in  the  village  of  Gurob.  The  cartonnage  coffins 
were  composed  of  papyri  pasted  together,  and  by  careful  separa- 
tion we  have  obtained  a  number  of  MSS.  of  the  third  century, 
the  most  ancient  extant  specimens  of  Greek  writing.  Even  more 
interesting  are  the  fragments  of  Plato's  Pheedo  and  the  lost 
Antiopeoi  Euripides — "  happily  gleaned  from  the  Gurob  mummy- 
cases."  The  sudden  reappearance  of  Aristotle's  Constitution  of 
Athens  in  1890,  after  an  oblivion  of  more  than  1,000  years, 
written  ou  the  back  of  an  account-roll  of  a  farm-bailiff  in  Hermo- 
polis  (a.d.  78-79)  shows,  Mr.  Thompson  thinks,  that  the  more 
systematic  exploration  now  conducted  in  Egypt  may  lead  to  still 
greater  and  more  startling  results.  It  was,  by  the  way,  one  of 
the  meritorious  acts  of  George  IV.,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  that 
he  undertook  the  expense  of  unrolling  and  copying  certain  papyri 
in  1800,  but  the  work  was  interrupted  by  the  French  invasion  a 
few  years  later. 

English  and  Irish  scholars  will  turn  with  special  interest  to 
the  account,  towards  the  end  of  Mr.  Thompson's  work,  of  the 
growth  of  their  national  schools  of  handwriting.  No  school 
developed,  we  are  told,  "  the  purely  ornamental  side  of  calli- 
graphy so  thoroughly  and  rapidly  "  as  the  Irish  one.  The  fiuest 
MS.  of  the  style  is  the  "  Book  of  Kells,''  now  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  it  was  to  this  work,  perhaps,  that  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  paid  the  following  notable  compliment : — 

'  Sin  autem  ad  perspicacius  intuendum  oculorum  aciem 
invitaveris  et  longe  penitius  ad  artis  arcana  transpenetraveris, 
tarn  delicatas  et  subtiles,  tarn  arctas  et  artitas,  tarn  nodatas  et 
vinculatim  colligatas,  tamque  recentibus  adhuc  coloribus 
illustratas  notare  poteris  intricaturas,  ut  vere  haec  omnia 
potius  angelica  quam  humana  diligentia  jam  asseveraveris 
esse  composita.  Haec  equidem  quanto  frequentius  et 
diligentius  intueor,  semper  quasi  novis  abstupeo,  semper 
magis  ac  magis  admiranda  conspicio.' 

Such  enthusiasm  is  enough  to  make  us  all  palaeographers  !  It 
was  to  Ireland  that  England  was  "  almost  entirely  indebted"  for 
her  own  style,  though  the  Roman  school  of  missionaries  were 
early  at  work.  But  it  was  "  essentially  a  foreign  school,"  and  the 
styles  it  employed  never  became  fully  naturalized.  The  round  half- 
uncial  English  hand  is  exemplified  in  the  "  Durham  Book  "  in  the 
British  Museum  (said  to  have  been  executed  by  Eadfrith,  Bishop  of 
Lindisfarne,  about  700),  and,  in  a  somewhat  lighter  style,  in  the 
fragmentary  copy  of  the  Gospels  belonging  to  St.  Augustine's 
Monastery,  Canterbury.  The  round  hand  was,  of  course,  chiefly 
used  for  books  and  charters,  while  the  pointed  hand,  though  also 
employed  for  books,  was  most  frequent  in  documents.  It  began 
with  "  that  breadth  of  form  and  elegance  of  shape  "  which  were 
noticeable  in  the  early  stages  of  all  handwritings.  But  their 
law  of  development  is  degeneration.  Presently  we  find  a  tendency 
to  lateral  compression  and  fanciful  variation.     In  the  tenth 


century  the  native  hand  is  largely  influenced  by  the  French 
minuscule,  and  to  a  certain  extent  displaced  by  it.  With 
the  next  century  the  pointed  hand  begins  to  lose  its  cha- 
racter ;  the  letters  become  more  square,  and  the  strokes  above 
and  below  the  line  are  lengthened.  After  the  Norman 
Conquest  the  English  minuscule  ceased  to  be  an  official  hand, 
and  the  history  of  later  charters  and  legal  documents  "  is 
the  history  of  the  law-hand."  The  native  writing  was  retained 
in  books  composed  in  the  native  tongue ;  but  even  here  it 
gradually  faded  away,  until  the  memory  of  it  only  survives  in 
"  the  paradoxical  employment  "  of  the  letter  y  in  writing  the 
definite  article  the.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  follow  Mr. 
Thompson  further  in  a  book  which,  forbidding  as  it  looks  at  first 
sight,  will  be  found  intensely  attractive  to  those  who  face  it  in 
a  resolute  spirit.  The  index  is  admirably  arranged,  and  a  useful 
list  is  given  of  the  principal  palaeographical  works  to  which  the 
author  has  found  occasion  to  refer. 


RECENT  TERSE.* 

THE  scholarly  qualities  of  the  verse  in  Musa  ConsolalrLx — 
among  which  must  be  noted  a  delicate  feeling  for  form  and 
a  sense  of  finish  that  appeals  to  the  critical  ear — command  our 
approbation,  though  unlikely,  perhaps,  to  charm  the  small  and 
retiring  remnant  of  the  great  reading  public  that  still  delights  in 
poetry.  Good  workmanship  is  worthy  to  be  praised.  Mr.  Sayle's 
carefully  wrought  lyrics  show  that  he  possesses  an  executive 
talent  of  no  mean  order.    Let  us  own  with  Mr.  Sayle  that 

Songs  were  sung  in  the  young  Earth's  prime  : 
Now  they  are  only  strings  for  rhyme. 

Even  so,  his  songs  are  deftly  strung,  and,  if  somewhat  lacking  in 
the  primal  characteristics  of  inspiration,  they  are  animated  by  the 
undying  spirit  of  old  romance,  or  by  the  sentiment  of  the  courtly 
age  of  poetry,  when  a  recondite  diction  and  the  conceits  of  fancy 
which  Dr.  Johnson  thought  "  metaphysical  "  were  the  marks  of 
the  poet.  And  in  both  kinds  of  verse,  into  which  Mr.  Sayle's 
lyrics  may  roughly  be  said  to  fall,  there  is  generally  to  be  observed 
an  executive  skill  that  denotes  the  writer's  devotion  to  form. 
We  are  minded,  indeed,  of  what  he  has  written  in  an  Epilogue 
(p.  103)  :— 

Labour  of  night  that  was  labour  of  leisure, 
Caught  in  a  trance  at  the  ivory  keys; 

Labour  of  love  that  was  labour  of  pleasure 
And  labour  to  please. 

The  result,  in  effect,  is  certainly  not  laborious,  and  decidedly 
pleasing.  As  examples  of  the  one  class  of  Mr.  Sayle's  poems,  we 
would  cite  the  sonnet,  "  John  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerset " — 
a  meditation  in  Wimborne  Minster — and  the  other  sonnets,  in 
the  set  of  "  Portraits,"  on  Marguerite  of  Angouleme  and  Richard 
Barnfield,  all  of  which  are  felicitous  in  style  and  concentrated  in 
treatment,  as  sonnets  should  be.  The  verses,  "On  a  Coverlet," 
addressed  to  Mr.  II.  P.  Home  ;  the  quatrain,  "  At  a  Banquet," 
and  "  A  Coat  of  Arms  "  we  would  select  as  specimens  of  the 
other  class  we  have  designated.  The  last  poem  is  a  quaint  ex- 
ample of  poetic  blazoning,  if  somewhat  unflattering: — 

Were  I  a  herald  I  would  trick  your  arms, 
Ronald,  by  all  the  properest  of  rules, 

So  that  mankind  might  know  your  various  charms  ; 
A  heart  of  argent  in  a  field  of  gules. 

And  lest,  perchance,  by  any  single  one 
Tho  blazoning  should  not  be  understood, 

Read  it,  I  pray  :  a  heart  of  simple  stone, 
And  weltering  in  all  your  lovers'  blood. 

A  great  many  persons  were,  or  affected  to  be,  shocked  at  Mr. 
Traill's  list  of  minor  poets.  They  fancied  there  was  something 
portentous  in  its  length,  though  it  fell  short  of  the  minor  poets  of 
Byron's  day,  or  the  more  generous  age  of  Elizabeth.  But  none 
of  these  people  has  expressed  any  surprise  or  sarcasm  with  regard 
to  the  superfluity  of  minor  novelists,  let  us  say,  whose  number 
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must  be,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  something  like  ten  times  fifty  or 
sixty.  Mr.  Rhoades,  who  is  certainly  not  the  least  considerable 
of  minor  bards,  appears  to  be  touched  by  the  indifference  of  the 
public  to  the  work  of  poets.  He  expresses  his  soul  in  an  address 
to  a  member  of  the  callous  public  : — 

Time  was  when  a  poet  was  deemed  rara  avis ; 

Now  they  babble  on  bough  like  the  merle  or  the  mavis ; 

One  or  two  in  a  lifetime  was  all  very  well, 

But  who's  to  keep  pace  when  some  sixty  break  shell  P 

True,  the  painters  outswarm  you  as  twenty  to  one, 

Year  by  year,  till  their  canvas  would  curtain  the  sun ; 

But  that  craves  no  thinking,  yields  something  to  show, 

Has  an  air  so  aesthetic ;  so  gaily  we  go 

To  the  great  colour-crushes,  and  stare  through  our  part, 

Winning  cheap  reputation  as  lovers  of  art. 

We  fear  it  is  not  the  number  of  the  minor  poets,  we  are  sure 
it  is  not  the  quality  of  their  verse,  that  is  accountable  for  the  de- 
plorable no  gleet  of  poetry.  The  times  have  changed  since  Byron's 
days,  when  poetry  was  largely  read  and  bought,  and  probably 
nothing  has  been  more  productive  of  change  than  the  present 
development  of  cheap  illustrated  magazines  and  the  popular 
"  rage  for  pictured  page."  People  who  will  consume  any 
number  of  novels  annually  would  never  think  of  opening  a  book 
of  poems,  such  as  Mr.  Rhoades's  Teresa,  which  contains  some 
admirable  songs  and  sonnets.  The  sequence  of  songs  (pp.  58-61), 
and  the  sonnets  "Dresden,"  "Hidden  Grief,"  "Dawn,"  and 
"  Lonely  Greatness,"  are  distinguished  by  much  elegance  of 
style.  Many  of  the  songs,  indeed,  are  musical  in  flow,  and  full 
of  the  charm  of  unaffected  emotional  expression.  Especially 
graceful  are  the  delightful  stanzas  "  My  Lady,"  with  the  pretty 
conceit  of  the  second  of  the  stanzas  we  quote  : — 

My  lady  is  so  fair  and  dear 

That  all  my  heart  to  her  is  given ; 
One  word  she  whispered  in  my  ear, 

And  earth  for  me  was  changed  to  heaven. 

Her  hair's  dark  hue  may  not  be  said, 
But  when  she  lifts  her  brow  to  mine 

Earth  in  so  deep  a  dusk  is  laid 
That  all  the  stars  of  love  do  shine. 

In  his  lyrical  moods  Mr.  Rhoades  reveals  a  finer  poetic  instinct 
than  in  his  one-act  tragedy  Teresa,  which  in  style  and  scope  is 
somewhat  too  suggestive  of  a  pastiche  of  early  Elizabethan 
drama.  The  diction  recalls  that  of  Marlowe  at  times,  but  it  is 
the  Marlowe  of  Tamerlane,  not  of  Faustus.  The  speech  of 
Bianca  (p.  22)  is  strangely  inappropriate  to  her  character  in  its 
fantastic  excess  of  hyperbole. 

In  her  slim  volume,  put  forth  in  the  pretty  form  of  the 
"  Cameo  "  series,  Mme.  Darmesteter  proves  once  more  by  some 
extremely  dainty  lyrics  and  ballads  of  high  romance  how  rich  is 
her  endowment  in  the  accomplishment  of  verse.  In  the  setting  of 
old  legends,  monkish  or  knightly,  in  the  ballads  of  "  The  Death 
of  the  Count  of  Armaniac,"  "Sir  Eldric,"  and  "The  Three 
Kings" — to  cite  three  notable  examples — Mme.  Darmesteter's 
skill  in  this  respect  is  reinforced  by  an  imaginative  conception  of 
the  theme  that  is  remarkably  impressive.  Her  treatment  of  the 
picturesque  element  in  such  subjects  as  the  journey  of  the  Magi, 
and  the  striking  little  poem,  "  The  Slumber  of  King  Solomon," 
is  eminently  artistic.  The  sonnet  in  which  the  strange  word 
"  blooth  "  occurs — 

Even  as  a  garden  full  of  branch  and  blooth — 

affects  us  as  some  magic  may,  whose  source  we  cannot  define, 
and  has  a  noble  ending  in  the  beautiful  and  imposing  aspiration 
of  the  last  three  verses.  But  this  little  book  contains  some  of 
the  most  exquisite  and,  let  us  add,  least  self-conscious  lyrics  that 
the  writer  has  produced.  "  Retrospect "  is  a  delightful  little 
poem,  set  to  a  haunting  measure  that  "beats  and  trembles  in 
the  heart,"  as  Shelley  has  it.  And  with  this  we  would  class 
"  The  Barrier,"  a  poem  on  a  dream,  a  dream  that  many  have 
dreamed,  which  only  a  poet,  however,  could  express  with  such 
full-hearted  and  simple  pathos. 

Basil  the  Iconoclast  is  a  drama  of  modern  Russia,  the  hero  of 
which  is  a  Tolstoist  of  the  purest  faith,  who  practises  his  imprac- 
ticable creed  with  the  fearless  constancy  of  enthusiasm.  Basil, 
though  a  peasant,  is  a  poet  and  a  seer.  It  must  be  owned  that 
net  a  character  falls  not  within  the  range  of  any  kind  of  literary 
upholder  of  realism.  His  speech  is  not  that  of  the  typical 
pi'tisnnt.  lie  is,  in  fact,  but  the  mouthpiece  of  the  great  novelist 
and  reformer  with  whose  doctrines  and  example  we  have  inevit- 
ably ai  Bociated  him.  But  ho  is  drawn  with  considerable  skill  by 
the  author,  and  lilto  the  revolutionary  nobleman,  Arcadius,  with 


whom  he  is  contrasted,  he  is  a  vital  and  significant  figure  in  tb 
drama.  The  isolation  of  the  amiable  and  pure-minded  Iva 
among  his  homely  folk  and  their  dull  and  servile  neighbours  i 
presented  in  several  scenes  with  powerful  effect.  Even  Arcadii 
fails  altogether  in  sympathy.  His  way  of  reform  is  the  red  wa 
of  revolution.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  stage,  Mr 
Prideaux's  drama  is  by  no  means  so  successful  as  it  is  whe 
judged  from  the  standpoint  of  literature.  The  action  of  the  pla 
is  clogged,  at  times,  by  irrelevant,  or  somewhat  excrescen 
scenes.  Possibly  Mrs.  Prideaux  had  no  thought  of  the  theatre 
writing  it ;  though  all  dramas,  we  consider,  should  be  actab 
The  book,  in  fact,  is  suggestive  of  a  story  that  has  been  drami 
tized,  and  would  have  lost  nothing  of  its  strength  and  intere; 
had  it  taken  a  narrative  form. 

Mr.  Davidson's  Fleet  Street  Eclogues  have  much  brightness  c 
invention.  The  shepherds  of  Fleet  Street  are  journalists- 
doleful,  century-end  men,  for  the  most  part — who  collogue  an 
discourse  of  many  things,  such  as  the  oppressions  done  under  th 
sun  of  journalism,  and  the  distant  joys  of  country  life,  of  whic 
one  of  their  number,  Basil,  is  an  apt  and  fervid  singer.  Tb: 
mingling  of  Basil's  bucolic  couplets  with  the  strenuous  plaints 
Menzies,  and  the  diverse  sentiments  of  the  rest,  is  productive 
an  agreeable  piquancy.  From  New  Year's  Day  to  Christmas  thi 
journalists'  calendar  extends,  and  in  four  eclogues  that  bring  u 
to  the  festival  of  St.  Swithin  Mr.  Davidson's  adaptation  of  th 
poetic  form  is  decidedly  happy.  In  these,  indeed,  the  Spenserk 
model  is  suggested  with  a  whimsical  incongruousness  which  is 
itself  a  poetic  achievement  of  high  distinction.  The  interchaDg 
of  sentiments  throughout  these  clever  poems  is  admirably  tru 
to  the  poetic  style  of  the  eclogue,  while  each  of  the  interlocutoi 
is  presented  in  perfect  accord  with  the  age,  and  is  faithful  to  th 
type  represented.  In  the  last  three  poems  there  are  interpola 
tions  that  strike  us  as  alien  to  the  delightful  conjunction  of  th 
old  traditional  form  of  the  eclogue  and  of  the  latter-day  sentf 
ments  of  the  speakers.  The  dream  of  Basil,  in  "  Michaelmas,"  1 
somewhat  jarring  to  us,  and  the  ballad  of  Menzies,  in  th 
"  Christmas  Eve,"  is  not  in  tune  with  the  artistic  propriety  tha 
marks  the  other  eclogues. 

Mr.  Quiller-Couch,  in  his  well-meant  but  by  no  means  judiciou 
introduction  to  Mr.  Hosken's  Verses  by  the  Way,  after  som; 
twenty  pages  of  perfectly  gratuitous  observations,  remarl 
"  Still,  we  who  admire  Mr.  Hosken  desire  to  lay  little  stress  oi 
the  '  Postman-poet '  plea."  But  why  should  the  plea  be  urge* 
at  all  ?  Everything  that  could  decently  be  made  of  the  plea  wa 
made,  by  advertisement,  on  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Hosken'; 
previous  book  of  verse.  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  is,  however,  garru- 
lously insistent,  possibly  because  he  can  find  no  text  for  his  com- 
mendation in  the  verses  of  Mr.  Hosken.  When  he  ventures  intx 
criticism  he  is  distinctly  unfortunate.  For  example,  be  cites  th( 
following  verses  from  the  present  volume  as  "  a  gush  of  pun 
melody  that  Shelley  would  not  have  disdained": — 

There's  a  stillness  in  the  stars, 

And  a  sleep  upon  the  earth, 
And  the  day  with  all  its  jars 

Is  a  dead  jest  void  of  mirth. 
And  my  heart  is  breaking,  sweet, 

With  the  memory  of  that  hour, 
When  our  happiness  complete 

Sprang  and  blossomed  like  a  flower. 

It  is  simply  incredible  that  any  person  with  an  ear  should 
discover  in  this  ordinary  piece  of  "sing-song" — in  the  intolerable 
fourth  verse,  in  the  banality  of  "  When  our  happiness  complete" 
— anything  suggestive  of  the  Shelleyan  music.  When  Mr. 
Quiller-Couch  becomes  expansive  on  the  subject  of  the  poet's 
"  Shakspearian  "  brows,  and  so  forth,  he  is  not  quite  fair  to  other 
minor  bards  less  blessed  in  these  gifts,  and  especially  unfair  to 
the  other  twenty,  or  so,  of  Cornish  poets.  Are  they  not  postmen 
too,  some  six  or  seven  of  them  ?  In  his  remarks  on  Mr.  Hosken's 
sonnets  he  does  not  distinguish  between  the  Shakspearian  spirit 
and  the  Shakspearian  diction.  Any  nimble  intelligence,  with 
Mr.  Hosken's  aptitude  in  verse-making,  could  ape  the  diction  of 
the  sonnets  of  Shakspeare.  Everybody  will  admit  that  Mr. 
Hosken's  success  in  this  matter  is  remarkable.  We  may  con- 
cede to  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  that  in  the  following  verses  Mr. 
Hosken  has  caught  "  Shakspeare's  very  note  "  : — 

0  that  this  calculating  soul  would  cease 
To  forecast  accidents,  time's  limping  errors, 

And  take  tho  present  with  the  present's  peace, 
Instead  of  filling  life's  poor  day  with  terrors! 

Now  if  this  sonnet  were  compact  of  this  brave  and  energetic 
style,  and  fell  not  away  from  so  imposing  an  opening,  it  would 
be,  unquestionably,  a  fine  sonnet.  Unhappily,  it  proves  to  be 
as  un-Shakspearian  as  a  poem  could  be,  when  examined  as  a 
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)le,  apart  from  Mr.  Quiller-Couch's  glowing  comments  and 
tation,  as  the  concluding  verses  will  show  : — 

There  is  no  certainty  in  happiness, 
Nor  does  a  sorrow  live  throughout  our  life ; 
We  show  our  wisdom  when  we  onward  press, 
For  still  th'  anticipation  of  the  strife 

Is  than  the  strife  more  dreadful,  and  has  been  ; 

The  shades  of  fears  far  off  are  soonest  seen. 

truth  is,  we  can  discern  nothing  in  the  volume  that  would 
us  to  alter  our  judgment  of  Mr.  Hosken's  work  as  pro- 
ned  in  his  previous  book.  His  poetic  inspiration  is  purely 
ary.  His  poems  are  singularly  deficient  in  passion  and 
rination — there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  either  in  this  book 
re  us.  He  never  succeeds  in  setting  our  pulses  beating,  or  in 
ting  our  spirit,  by  those  magical  touches  of  felicitous  phrase, 
musical  cadence,  or  imaginative  divination,  which  are  the 
s  and  portents  of  the  poet's  nature.  What  he  may  yet 
eve  we  do  not  undertake  to  forecast.  He  has  abundant 
at  and  a  goodly  measure  of  the  literary  faculty ;  and  he 
Is  not  the  kind  of  encouragement  that  has  been  lavished  upon 

iiss  Augusta  de  Gruchy's  tasteful  little  volume  of  verse, 
ler  the  Hawthorn,  comprises  some  melodious  poems,  distin- 
hed  by  the  attractive  qualities  of  grace  and  refinement  and  a 
ty  of  style  that  is  as  refreshing  as  a  limpid  stream  in  the  heat 
limner's  noon.  Sentiments  that  are  natural  to  the  common 
of  all  find  in  the  singer's  admirably  clear  and  unstrained 
ing  a  lyrical  expression  that  is  both  tuneful  and  ingenuous, 
charm  of  these  poems  lies  in  their  naturalness — which  is, 
ied,  an  admirable  quality  in  song.  In  "  The  Season/'  and 
y  the  Brook,"  and  "The  Old  Garden,"  the  scene  and  its 
.ic  circumstances  are  suggested  with  moving  pathos,  and  with 
an  extraneous  touch  in  the  picture. 

l  divers  tones  the  Verses  of  Miss  Dora  Sigerson  are  sung — 
t  of  the  poems  in  this  little  book  are  truly  singable — and 
v  a  greater  variety  of  mood  than  is  usually  to  be  found  in 
e  by  ladies.  "  Little  White  Rose,"  with  its  charming  Irish 
lin,  is  an  extremely  graceful  song,  and,  like  som6  others  in 
book,  ought  to  move  our  musical  composers  to  the  emulative 
k  of  setting  it.  The  Irish  element  in  Miss  Sigerson's  book 
mspicuous,  especially  in  the  more  stirring  of  the  lyrics,  which 
notable  for  spirit  and  ardour  that  are  eminently  Irish.  Such 
I  Lady  Kathleen  "  and  "  The  Flight  of  the  Wild  Geese  "—a 
n  that  charms  us  by  its  "eerie"  quality — and  the  pretty 
n  of  "  The  Changeling,"  and  the  delightful  song  of  "  The 
•ies  " — a  bewitching  lyric  of  fantasy. 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND.* 

'  has  often  been  observed  here — and,  no  doubt,  oftener  else- 
where— that  there  is  hardly  any  gap  in  the  literature  of 
wledge  which  so  glaringly  calls  for  filling  up  as  the  gap  over 
ch  is  written  "  History  of  Ireland."  It  is  not  too  much  to 
that  at  present  there  is  no  such  thing.  The  longer  histories 
obsolete,  incomplete,  and  altogether  insufficient;  of  the 
•ter  recent  ones  little  good  can  be  said,  with  the  exception  of 
Richey's  admirable  fragment.  There  is  more  merit  in  some 
he  works  dealing  with  separate  periods  and  episodes ;  but 
£8  of  this  kind,  however  valuable  to  the  historian  himself  and, 
fashion,  to  the  student  of  history,  are  of  far  less  value  to  the 
;ral  reader  who  is  unfurnished  with  knowledge  of  the  whole. 
I  that  over  all,  great  and  small,  general  and  partial,  old  and 
-,  reigns  the  influence  either  of  an  excessive  partiality  or  of 
ething  which,  according  to  our  view,  is  worse,  a  laborious 
mpt  to  be  unnaturally  impartial,  with  its  invariable  result  of 
ing  into  the  colourless,  the  uninteresting,  the  jejune. 
Ve  can,  before  saying  anything  else  about  his  book,  give  Dr. 
ce,  for  this  first  of  two  volumes,  in  which  it  appears  he  is 
ag  to  deal  with  the  whole  subject,  the  high  praise  of  having 
le  short  of  his  forerunners  (Dr.  Richey  always  excepted)  in 
dly  any  particular,  and  of  having  made  very  great  advances 
n  almost  all  of  them  in  many.  If  he  completes  his  second 
.  more  difficult  volume — for  the  present  stops,  like  Dr. 
hey's,  at  the  Flight  of  the  Earls — as  he  has  completed  his 
t  and  less  difficult,  but  more  laborious,  we  shall  have  what 
never  have  had  yet — a  complete  history  of  Ireland,  fairly 
uminous,  but  kept  within  reasonable  limits,  based  upon  direct 
uaintance  with  all  the  original  authorities,  written  with 
lpulous  fairness  of  intention  throughout,  and  yet  animated  by 
icient  partisanship  to  give  spirit  and  interest  to  statements — 
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written,  too,  if  not  with  consummate  or  remarkable,  yet  with  fair 
average,  literary  skill,  and  arranged  in  such  a  fashion  that  the 
sequence  and  interdependence  of  events  are  kept  fully  before  the 
reader's  eye. 

This  is  high  praise,  and  we  can  even  add  to  it.  The  most  in- 
teresting, perhaps,  and  certainly  the  least  contentious — or  most 
amicably  contentious — part  of  Irish  history  concerns  the  very 
curious  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  native  Irish  before 
the  conquest.  We  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  quite  like 
this  in  any  other  history,  though  analogies  present  themselves  in 
the  famous  defunct  civilizations  of  North  and  South  America  and 
elsewhere.  The  point  of  similarity  lies,  of  course,  in  the  strange 
jumble  of  the  backward  and  the  forward,  of  savagery  and  cultiva- 
tion, which  Irish  Ireland  shows.  At  a  time  when  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  was  utterly  incult  and  barbarous,  Ireland  had  beyond 
all  doubt  very  considerable  learning  in  the  ancient  tongues,  an 
elaborate  and  abundant  vernacular  literature,  great  skill  in  some 
of  the  arts,  a  system  of  law  which  was  ingeniously  arranged  and 
by  no  means  contemptible,  a  remarkably  advanced  scheme  of 
ecclesiastical  and  educational  establishments.  And  yet  the  Irish 
were  foncierement  savages.  They  never  could  get,  they  never 
have  to  this  day  got,  into  their  heads  that  reverence  for  the 
policeman,  that  willingness  to  resign  a  general  paradise  of  private 
head-punching  which  is,  perhaps,  the  distinguishing  point  between 
savagery  and  civilization,  and  has  been  felt  to  be  such  by  races  so 
different  as  ancient  Greeks  and  modern  Englishmen.  Their  learning 
and  their  wit,  like  those  of  Slavs  to-day,  were  somehow  artificially 
superinduced  in  part,  and  in  part  essentially  barbaric.  They  showed 
another  sign  of  savagery  in  the  absence  of  any  tendency  to  town  life 
and  in  their  propensity  to  keep  their  dwellings  in  the  fashion  of  one 
large  room.  Civilized  as  opposed  to  savage  man  tends  to  keep 
his  rooms  apart  and  his  houses  together. 

Of  all  this  strange  civilization,  or  pseudo-civilization,  Dr. 
Joyce  (who  would  not,  we  suspect,  at  all  agree  with  these  gene- 
ral views  of  ours)  has  long  been  known  to  be  a  past  master. 
And,  though  he  speaks  modestly  of  the  account  of  it,  which  fills 
his  first  hundred  and  twenty  pages  and  occupies  no  small  part  of 
some  eighty  more,  we  do  not  think  we  have  ever  seen,  succinctly 
and  currently  put,  such  a  distinct,  detailed,  and  yet  deftly  arranged 
conspectus  of  the  matter.  Now  this  matter  is  of  very  great 
interest  in  itself,  and  it  is  well  known  had  a  vast  influence  on 
the  subsequent  course  of  the  history  proper.  For  it  was  the  con- 
fronting of  this  "wild  civility"  of  the  Irish  with  an  entirely 
different  civilization  actually  more  backward  than  theirs  in  some 
points,  but  with  possibilities  of  development  which  they  lacked, 
and  developing  itself  both  previously  and  actually  in  a  totally 
different  way  from  theirs  which,  more  than  anything  else,  was  the 
causa  malorum. 

It  is  the  insufficient  and  involuntarily  capricious  recognition  of 
this  fact  which  constitutes  the  weakness  of  Dr.  Joyce's  book 
regarded  as  a  critical  History  of  Ireland.  He  is  evidently  a 
strong  Nationalist,  and  he  does  not  conceal  his  sympathies.  But 
he  is  not  only  fair,  he  is  positively  generous  to  the  other 
side  whenever  he  allows  himself  to  see  straight.  On  two 
different  occasions  he  takes  pains  to  point  out  that  the  early 
enactments  which  look  so  ugly  nowadays  respecting  impunity  to 
Englishmen  killing  Irishmen,  and  so  forth,  were  not  in  the  least 
intended  as  provocatives  to  general  massacre,  but  were  a 
blundering  sort  of  recognition  of  the  facts.  Even  when  he 
comes  to  perhaps  the  most  trying  passage  for  a  Nationalist 
sympathizer  in  the  whole  history  of  Ireland — the  "resolute 
government"  of  Mountjoy  and  Carew,  with  its  complete  success 
— the  sterling  honest  generosity  of  his  character  appears.  He 
is  horrified  at  the  ruthlessness  of  both  ;  he  is  deeply  chagrined  at 
the  success  of  both.    But  he  does  them,  on  the  whole,  justice. 

He  thinks,  however,  rather  remarkably  for  a  Nationalist,  that 
the  great  misfortune,  the  cause  of  everything  that  followed  was, 
that  Henry  II.  did  not  conquer  Ireland  enough,  and  did  not 
at  once  place  the  whole  of  it  under  English  law.  No  doubt  there 
is  some  truth  in  this  from  the  abstract  point  of  view ;  an 
Englishman  or  a  foreigner  might  say  it  with  a  good  deal  of 
force.  But  how  does  it  lie  in  Dr.  Joyce's  mouth  to  say  anything 
of  the  kind  ?  and  how  does  it  lie  in  the  mouth  of  any  one  to  say  it 
fairly  ?  What  means  had  King  Henry,  or  any  Plantagenet  king, 
of  conquering  Ireland  thoroughly  except  by  the  means  to  which 
Henry  actually  resorted,  and  to  which  Dr.  Joyce  vehemently 
objects,  that  of  assigning  the  country  in  fiefs  to  his  followers  ? 
Supposing  that  Henry  had  had  a  standing  army,  a  regular  yearly 
revenue  out  of  which  he  could  have  established  a  constabulary 
or  gendarmerie,  an  Ireland  full  of  roads,  harbours,  and  so  forth, 
which  could  be  easily  managed,  he  might  have  proceeded  with 
the  country  as  Germany  proceeded  with  Alsace-Lorraine  and 
England  with  Egypt.  But  he  had  none  of  these  things,  and  the 
system  he  adopted  was  the  only  one  he  could  adopt. 
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It  broke  down  shockingly,  no  doubt ;  and  one  main  cause  of 
its  breaking  down  was  the  attraction  of  the  wild  Irish  life; 
another,  the  constant  difficulties  of  the  clashing  of  Irish  and 
English  law.  Something  similar  might  be  said  some  centuries 
later  of  the  variance  between  Irish  and  English  religion.  Reserv- 
ing the  latter  point,  on  which  Dr.  Joyce,  we  fancy,  is  not  quite 
unprejudiced,  the  historian  upbraids  Henry  and  his  successors  with 
their  failure,  with  their  deliberate  refusal  to  unify  the  system  of 
Irish  and  English  law,  &c.  But  elsewhere  we  find  Dr.  Joyce, 
lite  all  historians  of  his  colour,  explicitly  asserting  that  the 
attempt  to  anglicize  the  Irishry  was  the  one  thing  foredoomed  to 
failure  and  preliminary  to  every  disaster.  He  tells  us  that  Hugh 
O'Neill,  centuries  later,  when  the  two  peoples  had  not  a  little 
approximated  in  all  matters  except  religion,  knew  that  it  was  as 
much  as  his  life  was  worth  to  attempt  "  to  carry  out  the  reforms 
he  had  promised,"  for  his  people  would  have  risen  to  a  man 
against  the  introduction  of  English  customs.  Does  Dr.  Joyce 
really  mean  to  say  that  in  the  twelfth  century,  against  an  Ireland 
almost  intact  in  power,  and  in  the  full  vigour  of  its  institutions, 
it  would  have  been  possible  to  abolish  the  Brehon  law,  introduce 
the  feudal  arrangements  of  England,  and  so  forth  ? 

We  have  neither  room,  nor  is  it  necessary,  to  go  through  the 
single  instances  in  which  this  general  fallacy  shows  itsslf.  Dr. 
Joyce  knows,  and  again  and  again  says,  that  the  ineradicable  curse 
of  his  country  was  the  spirit  which  set  every  man's  hand  against 
every  man.  He  knows  (though  he  admits  it  rather  less  ex- 
plicitly) that  as  soon  as  England  became  a  regular  and  active 
member  of  the  European  body  politic,  Ireland  was  far  too 
dangerous  a  place  of  arms  against  herself  for  her  to  neglect  or 
leave  in  a  state  of  mostly  anarchic  independence.  He,  as  we 
have  seen,  admits  the  anarchy,  and  what  is  more,  in  the  very  face 
of  his  occasional  assertions  that  Ireland  would  have  been  good 
man  to  good  lord  if  the  English  sovereigns  had  enforced  their 
powers  more  thoroughly  and  more  wisely,  he  makes  other  admis- 
sions which  show  that  he  is  well  aware  of  the  contrary.  He 
evades  or  ignores,  as  historians  of  his  kidney  always  do  evade  or 
ignore,  the  fatal  argument  drawn  from  the  turbulence  and  the  lack 
of  civilized  statesmanship  shown  not  merely  by  the  Irish  chiefs, 
but  as  much  or  even  more  by  the  English  settlers,  as  they  became 
after  each  successive  wave  more  or  less  Hibernicized.  And 
though,  as  a  generous  and  sensible  man,  he  does  not  exaggerate 
the  old  cuckoo  cry  about  the  atrocities  of  English  rule,  he,  like 
others,  utterly  declines  to  take  into  consideration  the  simple  fact 
that  no  man  is  anything  but  a  man  of  his  time.  The  early  English 
conquerors  did  not  do  uglier  things  in  Ireland  than  Wallace  not 
long  afterwards  did  in  England ;  there  is,  as  Dr.  Joyce  himself 
admits,  no  more  hideous  passage  even  in  Irish  history  than  the 
doings  of  the  deliverer  Edward  Bruce.  Tiptoft  of  Worcester 
butchered  in  England  as  well  as  in  Ireland :  and  if  the  hapless 
peasants  of  Connaught  and  Munster  fared  horribly  at  the  hands 
of  Bingham  and  Carew  on  the  very  verge  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  we  do  not  think  they  would  have  found  their  lot  much 
bettered  in  the  religious  wars  of  France  or  Germany.  We  are 
afraid  there  is  no  doubt,  and  we  are  not  a  little  ashamed  that 
there  is  no  doubt,  that  Elizabeth's  men  winked  at,  if  they  did  not 
deliberately  procure,  attempts  to  poison  troublesome  Irish  chiefs. 
But  how  many  Renaissance  politicians  would  have  done  other- 
wise ? 

All  this  Dr.  Joyce  will  not  see,  or,  as  we  rather  believe,  he  half 
sees  it  and  half  does  not.  But  he  has  let  his  prejudices  of  this 
kind  mislead  him  in  his  relation  of  fact  to  an  astonishingly 
small  extent,  and  that  relation  of  fact  is,  on  the  whole,  for  com- 
bination of  fulness  and  handiness  the  best  we  know.  We  shall 
look  forward  with  the  utmost  curiosity  to  see  how  he  completes 
his  task. 


OUT  OF  DOORS  IN  TSARLAND.* 

MR.  WI1ISHAW  is  neither  traveller  nor  tourist.  He  seems 
to  have  been  brought  up  in  Russia,  for  he  talks  of  catching 
trout  there  as  a  boy,  and  in  his  unpretending  volume  he  confines 
himself  to  St.  Petersburg  and  the  surrounding  districts.  He  sets 
us  at  ease  in  his  preface  on  one  important  point  when  he  dis- 
avows all  intention  of  troubling  us  with  politics.  We  hear 
nothing  of  the  Anarchists  or  the  Central  Asian  question;  never- 
theless, there  are  sundry  realistic  sketches  of  life  in  the  village 
communities  and  scenes  in  the  streets  of  the  capital.  But  Mr. 
Whishaw  is  a  keen  sportsman,  and  his  best  chapters  are  de- 
voted to  sport  in  the  fields,  the  swamps,  and  the  forests, 
lie  writes  with  a  deal  of  sprightly  humour,  and  some  of  the 
stories  which  illustrate  Russian  manners  are  extremely  comical 

*  Out  of  Doors  in  Tuorlund :  a  Uncord  vf  the  Seringa  rind  Doings  of  a 
Wnndvrir  in  liitsttia.  J!v  Frocl.  J.  YVhisbuw.  Luidou  :  Longmans  &  Co. 
1893. 


and  suggestive,  as  when  an  unfortunate  village  priest,  trembling 
in  every  joint  and  groaning  out  the  hymns  of  the  Church, 
had  officially  to  take  the  head  of  a  procession  which  started 
for  the  recovery  of  a  corpse  from  the  clutches  of  a  ferocious 
bear.    Again,  he  is  describing  that  servile  obedience  of  Russian 
soldiers  to  the  word  of  command  which  undoubtedly  goes  very 
far  towards  making  them  formidable  combatants.    When  the  ice 
on  the  Neva  is  breaking  in  the  spring  the  banks  are  guarded  like 
those  of  the  Serpentine  in  the  beginning  of  a  frost,  to  prevent 
foolhardy  individuals  risking  their  lives.    On  one  occasion  an 
intoxicated  moujik  was  seen  making  his  way  by  a  series  of  mira- 
cles from  ice  floe  to  ice  floe.    By  help  of  the  special  Providence  of 
drunkards,  at  last  he  struggled  on  to  the  shore,  to  the  amazement 
of  the  excited  crowds.    The  sentinel  presented  his  piece  and  or- 
dered the  man  to  go  back  again.    There  was  no  passage  that  way, 
and  his  consigne  was  imperative.     The  mob  did  not  interfere, 
and  the  moujik  retraced  his  steps,  with  the  still  more  miraculous 
luck  of  pulling  through  safely  a  second  time.    Drink,  says  Mr. 
Whishaw,  is  the  curse  of  the  country  ;  although  assuredly  much 
excuse  may  be  found  in  the  monotony  of  lives  and  the  atrocities- 
of  the  climate.    He  declares  that,  if  the  peasant  would  keep 
decently  sober,  his  lot  would  be  relatively  an  enviable  one.  As 
it  is,  he  not  only  drinks  each  kopeck  he  might  save,  but  runs  deep 
in  debt  to  tradesmen  and  usurers.    So  it  is  that  small  properties 
are  always  changing  hands,  and  that  the  peasants  are  virtually 
the  serfs  of  the  money-lenders.    And  the  Church,  so  far  from 
coming  to  the  rescue,  aids  in  aggravating  the  universal  poverty. 
In  the  first  place,  the  priests  set  a  vile  example  ;  and  in  the  next 
they  insist  on  the  strict  observance  of  the  endless  religious 
festivals.    The  lazy  moujik  is  too  willing  to  obey  ;  if  he  can  get 
credit,  he  celebrates  each  saint's  day  by  a  debauch  ;  and  then  he-  ■ 
is  bound  to  sleep  off  the  consequences.  Necessarily  he  cannot  afford 
many  luxuries.  We  are  taken  into  the  interior  of  one  of  his  hovels,  ] 
of  wood  and  mud,  supplied  with  a  "  fixture  "  in  the  shape  of  the  ' 
huge  stove  on  which  the  family  sleep,  but  otherwise  unfurnished.  Yet , 
there  is  always  the  ikon  or  sacred  image,  and  one  or  two  hideous  ! 
coloured  engravings  of  patron  saints  or  Imperial  personages.  For,  < 
in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Anarchists,  the  peasant  is  still 
superstitiously  loyal.    Godly  he  may  be,  but  he  is  far  from  ' 
cleanly.    He  never  undresses  and  he  never  washes,  except  when 
he  strips  for  the  periodical  bath ;  when,  after  being  baked  and  ' 
steamed,  he  rolls  in  the  snow  with  impunity.    So,  between  drink, ' 
dirt,  and  hard  commons  he  falls  an  easy  victim  to  any  epidemic  ; 
that  may  chance  to  come  his  way. 

From  the  undrained  villages  reeking  with  all  manner  of 
impurities  it  is  pleasant  to  get  away  to  the  breezy  wood-  I 
lands.  Mr.  Whishaw  was  fortunate  enough  to  shoot  with 
English  residents,  who,  having  formed  themselves  into  a  club, 
had  rented  and  preserved  a  large  extent  of  country,  and  set 
up  shooting  lodges  where  they  could  find  comfortable  quar- 
ters. They  had  difficulty  in  breaking  their  keepers  to  ouf 
English  ways,  though  the  men  were  willing  and  keen,  gifted 
with  forest-lore  and  local  experience,  and  ready  to  read  "  signs  " 
in  the  snow  as  any  Red  Indian.  For  the  native  gentleman  is  no- 
sportsman.  No  French  Cockney  is  more  of  a  pot-hunter ;  he 
glories  in  a  successful  family  shot,  and  never  dreams  of  giving  any 
animal  law.  It  is  true  there  are  cases  where  there  is  considerable 
excuse  for  him.  For  example,  the  capercailzie,  like  our  wood 
pigeon,  will  cleverly  in  his  rush  make  a  screen  of  the  pine  boughs, 
and  Mr.  Whishaw  learned  by  sad  experience  that  the  wolf  will 
disappear  as  by  enchantment  if  you  do  not  knock  him  over  when 
you  can.  Shooting  black  game,  even  as  practised  by  the  English, 
sounds  very  like  poaching,  and  ungenerous  advantage  is  taken  of 
the  amorous  and  chivalrous  propensities  of  the  pugnacious  males. 
An  ambush  is  formed  near  the  favourite  resorts  of  the  birds,  and 
they  are  potted  through  loopholes  from  under  cover,  with  the 
first  light  of  dawn.  Though,  as  is  well  known,  an  old  black- 
cock is  the  most  difficult  of  birds  to  stalk  in  the  autumn  and  in  the 
open,  he  apparently  has  no  knowledge  of  acoustics.  If  he  see9 
nothing,  he  will  neither  "locate"  a  sound  nor  take  flight  at 
it.  We  should  sympathize  with  him  more  under  that  system  of 
cold-blooded  assassination  did  not  Mr.  Whishaw  pronounce  him 
an  impostor  and  a  swaggerer.  lie  will  go  sparring  up  to  his 
challenged  rival  with  npte  of  defiance  and  ruffled  neck  feathers, 
but  has  not  the  heart  to  strike.  All  we  can  say  is  that  in  that 
case  the  blackcock  of  Russia  differs  from  his  congeners  in  Bavaria 
and  Tyrol,  as  described  by  Boner  and  Baillie  Grohman,  and 
from  those  we  have  seen  ourself  in  the  wilds  of  Badenoch 
and  Lochaber.  Very  curious  is  the  account  of  the  eccentric 
habits  of  the  capercailzie  and  of  the  method  pursued  in  Approach- 
ing him.  Like  the  blackcock — and  in  the  spring,  too,  when  both 
ought  to  be  spared — he  indulges  in  the  pastime  of  forest  tourna- 
ments. But  the  capercailzie,  like  some  of  the  old  warlike  Norman 
I  minstrels,  seems  to  get  drunk  with  the  joyous  prospect  of  battle. 
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From  the  topmost  boughs  of  some  lofty  pine  he  breaks  forth  in  a 
series  of  melodious  solos.  They  come  spasmodically.  When  the 
bird  is  not  singing  he  is  extremely  wide  awake  ;  when  he  resumes 
the  chaunt  he  relapses  into  ecstatic  unconsciousness.  So  the 
-stalker,  like  our  vanished  commercial  prosperity,  advances  by 
leaps  and  bounds  in  the  intervals  till  he  can  cut  short  the  strains 
•with  a  charge  of  B.B.  But,  come  by  him  how  you  will,  the  bird 
is  a  magnificent  trophy,  with  his  graceful  bulk  and  splendid 
plumage. 

And  in  that  uncivilized  Empire  of  the  Czar  they  are  likewise 
so  left  to  themselves  as  to  go  in  for  spring  woodcock  shooting.  "Well 
may  Mr.  Whishaw  make  apologies  for  welcoming  these  confiding 
migrants  with  fusillades  when  they  are  quietly  casting  about  for 
suitable  domestic  residences.  There,  again,  a  knowledge  of  the 
bird's  amiable  eccentricities  is  grossly  abused.  It  appears  that 
they  have  a  queer  custom  of  congregating  and  circling  like  bats 
at  certain  hours  in  particular  clearings.  So  the  shooter  posts 
himself  in  a  place  where  he  is  sure  to  intercept  their  periodical 
passage.  A  still  more  simple-minded  visitor  is  the  double  or 
solitary  snipe.  Ignoring  the  fact  of  his  offering  a  much  greater 
mark,  he  will  play  hide  and  seek  with  a  novice,  like  our  own 
tiny  jack-snipe.  You  flush  him,  you  fire,  and  you  miss,  and 
he  immediately  drops  again  to  give  you  a  second  chance.  His 
•arrival  is  expected  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  all  the  Rus- 
sian sportsmen  are  cn  the  alert  to  receive  him.  There  are  fields 
which  he  specially  favours,  and  should  they  chance  to  be  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  town  the  cock  has  a  lively  time  of  it.  Flying 
hither  and  thither,  he  will  not  go,  even  amid  such  yelping  of  curs 
and  popping  of  guns  as  used  to  welcome  the  autumn  flights  of 
•larks  on  the  plain  of  St.  Denis.  "When  he  does  get  a  chance  of 
fattening  in  peace,  he  takes  every  advantage  of  his  opportunities, 
and  becomes  one  of  the  most  plump  and  delicious  of  game  birds. 

There  is  an  interesting  account  of  tracking  and  "  ringing "  in 
snow.  Keepers  or  village  poachers  are  in  regular  communication 
with  patrons  in  St.  Petersburg.  When  big  game  is  afoot,  bears  or 
elk,  wolves  or  lynxes,  they  are  followed  up  and  marked  down  in 
their  haunts  or  lairs.  The  ringing  is  expensive,  although  labour 
is  cheap,  for  a  great  force  of  peasants  must  be  enlisted  to  form  a 
circle  and  hem  in  the  game.  The  guns  arrive  post  haste  in 
sledges,  and  then  the  game  is  hustled  towards  the  stations  by  the 
shouting  beaters. 

Finally  Mr.  Whishaw  has  something  to  say  about  fishing, 
though  he  admits  he  is  no  great  angler.  He  tells  us  of  a  won- 
derful river,  apparently  the  most  forellenreich  in  Europe,  which 
flows  through  the  imperial  domain  of  Gatschina,  though  there 
the  fishing  is  given  over  to  keepers  or  poachers.  Mr.  Whishaw 
angled  frequently  in  the  lower  waters  which  were  leased  to  the 
English  Club.  All  trout  below  a  pound  were  to  be  thrown  back. 
Yet  a  tolerable  proficient  in  a  fair  day's  fishing  would  land  be- 
tween fifty  and  eighty  fish,  rising  from  two  up  to  five  pounds. 
And  in  that  piscine  paradise,  below  a  sawmill  where  the  saw- 
dust seems  to  have  choked  or  poisoned  the  trout,  we  hear  of 
swarms  or  shoals  of  monster  grayling,  some  of  them  scaling  as 
much  as  four  pounds.  We  need  not  say  that  we  were  greatly 
excited  as  we  read,  so  we  are  glad  to  know  there  are  snakes  in 
that  Eden.  For  we  doubt  whether  the  trout,  far  less  the  gray- 
ling, would  have  tempted  us  to  face  the  intolerable  plague  of 
the  mosquitoes,  which  were  always  on  the  feed,  whatever  the  fish 
might  be. 


THE  CURRENCY  QUESTION.* 

'TF'IHAT  flood  of  pamphlets  on  the  everlasting  currency  ques- 
tion  of  which  Sir  David  Barbour  spoke  in  the  Legislative 
Council  of  India  is  not  destined  to  run  for  some  time  in  a 
smaller  volume.  The  three  named  at  the  head  of  this  article  are 
all  contributions  to  it,  and  all  interesting — though  for  different 
reasons,  and  in  different  degrees.  We  mean  no  offence  to  Mr. 
Gibbs  or  Mr.  Roger  in  saying  that  their  pamphlets  are  of  less 
value  than  the  Report  of  the  Herschell  Committee  and  the 
Proceedings  in  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Indian  Government's  "  Coinage  and  Paper  Currency 
Act."  All  we  mean  is  that  the  Report  and  the  Proceedings  give 
the  reasons  which  have  induced  a  great  Government  to  propose, 
and  a  strong  Committee  to  approve,  a  particular  administrative 
measure  of  the  utmost  importance.    Very  much  depends  on  the 

*  The  Currency  Question.  Report  of  the  Herschell  Committee.  Pro- 
ceedings in  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council.  Speeches  by  the  Viceroy, 
Bir  David  Barbour,  and  the  Hon.  J.  L.  Mackay.  Verbatim  Report. 
Allahabad  :  printed  and  published  at  the  Pioneer  Press.  1893. 

A  Colloquy  on  Currency.  By  Henry  Hucks  Gibbs.  London  : 
liffingham  Wilson.    Manchester:  J.E.Cornish.  1893. 

Bimetallism.  An  Exposition.  By  Hugh  Roger,  Land  Agent.  Reprinted 
from  the  "  Essex  County  Chronicle."  1893. 


success  of  that  measure,  and  it  is  more  interesting  to  see  the 
grounds  on  which  it  has  been  taken  fully  set  out  than  to  read 
any  amount  of  private  speculation,  however  ingenious. 

The  substance  and  the  more  important  passages  of  the  Com- 
mittee's Report  have  already  been  published  in  the  newspapers  ; 
but  extracts  and  analyses  cannot  adequately  represent  the  full 
text.  The  reprint  in  pamphlet  form  at  Allahabad  is  also  the  more 
useful  because  it  includes  Sir  David  Barbour's  speech  in  the  Im- 
perial Legislative  Council.  This,  by  the  way,  gains  from  being 
taken  with  Mr.  Courtney's  minority  Report.  The  ninety-three 
pages  of  which  the  pamphlet  consists  are  packed  full  of  matter. 
It  will  not  be  expected  that  we  should  now  discuss  the  policy  of 
the  Indian  Government.  That  is  still  on  its  trial,  and  will  too 
obviously  not  be  fully  carried  out  without  difficulties,  and  perhaps 
some  degree  of  modification.  But,  apart  from  the  Bill,  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  and  the  speech  of  Sir  David  Barbour  have  a 
general  value  to  all  who  take  any  interest  in  the  currency  question. 
The  Committee  surveyed  the  whole  question  so  fully  that  their 
Report  is  really  a  treatise  upon  currency.  One  reflection,  we 
think,  the  Report  ought  to  suggest  to  all  who  read  it — namely, 
the  extreme  unwisdom  of  making  round  assertions  about  a  pro- 
blem of  great  obscurity  and  complexity.  Nothing,  to  take  one 
example,  is  more  commonly  asserted  as  self-evidently  true  than 
that  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  has  stimulated  the  Indian  ex- 
port trade.  Yet  the  Committee  gives  good  evidence  to  show  that 
this  is  not  the  case  to  anything  like  the  extent  commonly  taken  for 
granted.  Again.it  has  been  generally  believed,  and  most  emphatically 
asserted,  that  vast  quantities  of  uncoined  silver  are  hoarded  in 
India.  Yet  the  Committee  shows  from  authentic  returns  that  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  silver  imported  into  India  passes 
through  the  Mint,  or  is  kept  in  the  banks  as  reserve  for  the  paper 
currency.  The  figures  are  convincing : — "  The  absorption  by 
India  of  silver  for  currency  purposes  since  1875  nas  averaged 
more  than  Rx  7,700,000."  During  the  same  period  the  net 
imports  of  silver  have  amounted  to  Rx  8,328,344.  It  was  only 
during  the  great  famine  that  silver  ornaments  found  their  way 
to  the  Mint  through  the  hands  of  the  village  money-lenders. 
The  deduction  surely  is  that  these  ornaments  were  either  the 
last  resource  of  people  whose  hoards  were  spent,  or  were  sacri- 
ficed by  people  who  preferred  to  part  with  their  adornments 
rather  than  their  noard.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  Report  is  the  survey  of  the  currency  systems  of  other 
countries.  From  this  it  appears  that  efficient  and  practical 
currencies  exist  in  the  most  out-of-the  way  and  arbitrary  forms. 
It  is,  however,  a  sad  fact  that  none  of  them  allow  the  free 
coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver.  Free  coinage  of  gold,  and 
a  token  silver  coinage  which  is  legal  tender  to  any  amount, 
is  the  rule.  They  are  all,  in  fact,  gold  monometallists,  includ- 
ing Java,  which  has  no  gold,  except  the  very  small  reserve  in 
Holland. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs's  Colloquy  on  Currency  is  a  vigorous  and 
interesting  statement  of  the  bimetallist  faitb,  made  in  the  old, 
and  always  tempting,  form  of  conversation.  The  scene  is 
Kennaquhair,  the  time  after  dinner,  when  "the  knives  and  forks 
have  played  their  bimetallic  parts,"  and  the  magnum  decanter 
is,  we  trust,  travelling  steadily  round  with  the  sun — except 
when  the  perverse  monometallist  who  has  been  effectually  floored 
in  argument  consoles  himself  with  a  back-hander.  The  parties 
are  Mr.  Wm.  Smail,  M.P.,  Sir  Wm.  Harrop,  M.P.,  monometal- 
lists ;  Mr.  Charles  White,  who  has  an  open  mind,  and  Mr.  H. 
Gilbertson,  "  the  chronicler  of  this  symposium,"  bimetallist,  and 
host.  This  is  a  pleasing  form  for  the  exposition  of  doctrines, 
which  is  not  the  less  attractive  to  men  of  spirit  because  it  is  also 
incomparably  the  most  difficult  to  manage.  For  a  discussion  on 
bimetallism  it  has  undoubted  advantages.  Sir  Wm.  Harrop  and 
Mr.  Smail  are  bound  to  moderation  of  language  with  their  host, 
and  Mr.  Gilbertson  to  courtesy  towards  his  guests.  So  this  great 
question  is  debated  with  temper.  We  are  only  now  and  then 
conscious  of  inner  heat.  Towards  the  fifth  day  of  the  debate  the 
words  lunatic,  idiot,  madman,  begin  to  appear ;  but  by  that  time 
Mr.  Gilbertson  has  vanquished  the  monometallists,  converted  the 
open-minded  Mr.  White,  and  his  words  of  contempt  are  directed 
at  impenitent  outsiders,  chiefly  at  the  "  newspaper  man,"  who  is 
accustomed  to  these  flowers  of  rhetoric. 

We  may  as  well  confess  at  once  that  Mr.  Gilbertson  has  not 
converted  us.  But  his  share  of  the  Colloquy  on  Currency,  which 
is  not  absurdly  large,  contains  a  vigorous  statement  of  his  view, 
and  will  prove  profitable  reading  to  the  ill-informed,  but  cock- 
sure, monometallist,  who  may  be  inclined  to  underrate  the  force 
of  the  considerations  which  have  weighed  with  his  opponent. 
Mr.  Gilbertson  has  thought  and  read  much  on  the  subject,  and 
if  he  has  arrived  at  the  conclusions  he  defends,  that  may  be  taken 
as  establishing  a  presumption  that  bimetallism  is  not  mere  folly. 
The  form  which  Mr.  Gibbs  has  chosen  for  his  demonstration  is  sub- 
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ject  to  one  very  serious  weakness.  The  "  chronicler  of  the  sympo- 
sium" is  terribly  tempted  to  make  the  arguments  of  the  other  side  to 
suit  his  own  case.  Mr.  Gibbs,  to  be  candid,  has  not  wholly  risen 
superior  to  this  temptation.  At  least,  it  appears  to  us  that,  if  we 
had  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  setting  the  knife  and  fork  to  play 
their  bimetallic  parts  at  Mr.  Gilbertson's  hospitable  board,  and  to 
help  empty  the  magnum  decanter  (which  we  see  there  with  the 
eye  of  imagination,  gradually  emptying  of  the  best  vintage  of 
France,  once  bimetallic,  but  now  fallen  from  grace),  we  could 
have  made  a  better  fight  for  the  monometallist  view  than  Sir 
"William  Harrop  and  Mr.  Smail.  We  should,  at  least,  not  have 
allowed  one  assumption  of  our  amiable  host's  to  pass  unquestioned 
as  those  somewhat  weak-k  need  gentlemen  do.  Mr.  Gilbertson 
lays  it  down  as  incontrovertible  that  no  man  who  can  get  5s.  for 
his  ounce  of  silver  at  the  Mint  will  sell  it  elsewhere  for  less.  Now, 
this  implies  a  good  deal.  It  takes  for  granted  that  the  Mint  is  to 
coin  all  the  silver  of  the  world  when  presented,  and  that  the 
metal  so  coined  is  to  have  purchasing1  power  at  that  ratio,  whether 
directly  as  currency,  or  as  the  solid  guarantee  at  the  back  of 
"  bankers'  expedients,"  such  as  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  and  so 
forth.  If  this  is  not  to  be  the  case,  if  the  Mints  are  not  to  coin 
all  silver,  or  some  of  it  when  coined  or  kept  as  bullion  repre- 
sented by  securities  is  to  have  no,  or  only  an  inferior,  value  as 
money,  it  follows  that  some  part  of  the  metal  will  be  of  less  than 
the  value  of  5  s.  an  ounce.  We  should  also  have  asked  Mr. 
Gilbertson,  who  is  very  properly  strong  in  his  demands  for  strict 
definition,  to  define  his  own  idea  of  bimetallism  a  little  more 
severely.  The  reader  is  left  to  make  it  out  by  negatives.  Mr. 
Gilbertson  tells  his  friends  that  Mr.  Giflen  "would  appear  to 
have  invented  a  bimetallism  of  his  own,  and  thus  he  can  show 
without  difficulty  that,  his  premisses  being  admitted,  his  con- 
clusions would  follow.  This  pseudo-bimetallism  is  one  where  gold 
and  silver  are  always  in  constant  and  equal  circulation  in  a 
country  at  the  same  time,  and  where  one  can  always  exchange 
gold  and  silver  one  for  the  other  as  a  right."  But  surely, 
where  there  is  no  such  right,  the  holder  of  one  metal  can  refuse 
to  part  with  it  for  the  other  except  at  a  premium,  and  there 
would  arise  that  very  situation  which  has  been  described  by 
President  Cleveland  as  existing  in  the  United  States.  In  that 
case,  what  becomes  of  the  stability  in  the  standard  of  value 
which  the  bimetallists  promise  us  ?  The  question  "  What  pound 
am  I  to  be  paid  in  P  "  will  be  put  before  every  bargain,  and  it 
follows  that,  unless  the  debtor  can  force  the  creditor  to  take 
either  metal  indifferently,  the  latter  can  insist  on  whichever  he 
prefers.  Mr.  Gilbertson,  indeed,  asserts  that  "all  experience 
shows  that  in  a  country  under  the  Bimetallic  Law  there  has 
never  been  a  different  price  of  commodities  according  as  the  money 
tendered  was  gold  or  silver."  If  the  party  at  Kennaquhair  had 
included  an  experienced  friend  from  the  United  States,  he  could 
have  told  Mr.  Gilbertson  another  story.  But  curiously  little  use 
is  made  of  the  experience  of  the  United  States  in  the  Colloquy 
on  Currency. 

Mr.  Gilbertson  secures  our  unaffected  regard  by  the  candour 
of  his  confession  that  he  values  bimetallism  because  it  will  raise 
prices.  This  is  a  common  jeer  at  his  party,  but  not  a  wise  one. 
Good  prices  are  good  things,  and  Mr.  Gilbertson  is  for  raising 
everything  all  round,  including  wages.  Low  prices  are  of  little 
benefit  to  him  who  has  nothing  to  spend,  which  is  rapidly 
becoming  the  general  lot,  according  to  the  bimetallists.  If  we 
have  to  pay  Mr.  Gilbertson  twice  as  much  for  any  commodity,  no 
harm  will  be  done  if  he  paid  twice  as  much  for  it  to  begin  with, 
and  we  get  twice  as  much  for  reviewing  this  Colloquy  on  Currency. 
Mr.  Gilbertson  produces  many  reasons  for  believing  that  re- 
monetization  of  silver  would  not  have  the  disastrous  consequences 
predicted  by  monometallist  alarmists.  The  danger  of  that  line, 
which  he  does  not  wholly  avoid,  is  proving  that  it  will  have  very 
little  effect  at  all,  which  is  not  what  the  bimetallists  want.  A 
great  multitude  of  subjects  are  touched  on  by  Mr.  Gibbs  which 
we  cannot  even  undertake  to  name ;  and  we  say  again  that  his 
pamphlet  is  well  worth  reading. 

The  most  interesting  thing  in  Mr.  Roger's  pamphlet  is — the 
attitude  of  mind  of  Mr.  Roger.  He  has  read  his  political  economy, 
understands  his  principles,  and  can  define  his  terms.  But  Mr. 
Roger  is  much  interested,  we  gather,  in  the  management  of  land 
in  Essex.  lie  has  been  persuaded  that  bimetallism  would  im- 
prove the  farmers'  position,  he  has  read  that  the  Silver  and  Gold 
Commission  was  of  opinion  that  a  ratio  could  be  maintained 
between  the  metals  if  several  of  the  most  important  nations  of 
the  earth  could  o  J  agree  to  fix  upon  it  and  keep  it  when  found 
— therefore,  Mr.  Roger  holds  that  bimetallism  is  possible  and 
beneficent,  and  could  bo  established  if  England  would  only 
set  the  example.  To  this  we  can  only  answer  that,  if  several 
great  nations  would  agree  to  accept  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England,  there  would  be  a  notable  increase  of 


religious  unity.  To  maintain  that  bimetallism  is  safe  if  other 
nations  would  accept  it,  but  that  England  must  begin  in  order 
that  others  may  accept,  is  not  to  argue,  but  to  assert  in  a  circle. 
We  do  not  reproach  Mr.  Roger  for  being  influenced  by  hie 
interests,  for  that  all  men  are.  Even  the  monometallist  does  not 
hold  to  his  one  metal  from  pure  love  of  truth,  but  because  he 
believes  it  to  be  necessary  and  advantageous.  All  we  do  say  is 
that  Mr.  Roger  and  many  others  illustrate  the  profound  truth  of 
a  saying  which  may  be  read  in  Hobbes  his  Leviathan— namely, 
"If  it  had  been  a  thing  contrary  to  any  man's  right  of  dominion,, 
or  to  the  interests  of  men  that  have  dominion,  That  the  three 
angles  of  a  Triangle  should  be  equal  to  two  angles  of  a  Square, 
that  doctrine  should  have  been,  if  not  disputed,  yet  by  the  burn- 
ing of  all  books  of  Geometry,  suppressed,  as  farre  as  he  whom  it- 
concerned  was  able." 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

npilE  book,  to  the  fourth  edition  of  which  M.  Philippe 
Gille  (1),  its  editor,  has  prefixed  a  preface  "owning  up'' 
as  to  its  authorship,  is  both  curious  and  interesting.  Louis 
Gille,  the  author,  and  the  editor's  father,  was  the  son  of  a  respect- 
able middle-class  family  who  drew  a  bad  number  in  Napoleonic 
times,  and,  being  an  educated  person,  served  as  a  fourrier  (say, 
"company-clerk,"  or  "  quarter-master-sergeant's  assistant").  He- 
was  at  first  ordered  to  Flanders,  but  quickly  counter-marched 
to  Spain,  to  take  part  in  the  disgraceful  grab  of  that  country. 
After  divers  adventures,  he  found  himself  in  Dupont's  force,, 
when  that  unlucky  general  capitulated  at  Baylen,  escaped  the 
vengeance  of  the  Spaniards,  with  some  difficulty,  on  the  march 
down  to  Cadiz,  had  an  awful  time  on  the  hulk  El  Vencedor  in; 
Cadiz  harbour,  and  one,  if  possible,  rather  more  awful  on  the' 
little  Balearic  island  of  Cabrera,  where  the  Spanish  authorities 
appear  to  have  left  the  duty  of  "  policing  "  some  thousands  ofi 
captive  Frenchmen  entirely  to  the  Frenchmen  themselves,, 
and  to  have  discharged  the  duty  of  provisioning  them  exactly 
as  it  suited  their  own  convenience  and  caprice.  At  last  the; 
wretches,  or  some  of  them,  were  handed  over  to  the  English ;. 
and,  though  M.  Gille  was  extremely  indignant  at  this,  from  the; 
point  of  view  of  his  rather  rudimentary  ideas  of  international  law,/ 
he  acknowledges  that  the  change  from  Cabrera  to  Her  Majesty's] 
ship  Britannia  was  one  from  Purgatory  (if  not  the  other  place)/ 
to  Paradise.  Even  before  this  an  English  man-of-war  whicbj 
visited  the  island  had  made  a  volunteer  journey  to  Toulon,  and 
collected  clothes  from  the  fleet  there  for  the  naked  wretches  at 
Cabrera.  The  Britannia  took  Gille  and  his  companions  to  Por-  \ 
Chester,  where  they  spent  their  time  in  the  castle  till  the  peace — 
a  matter  of  five  years.  Although  he  says  the  rations  might  have  ' 
been  more  abundant,  Gille  confesses  that  there  was  no  hardship 
and  a  good  deal  of  indulgence  in  this  Porchester  prison,  where 
no  less  than  7,000  Frenchmen  were  accommodated.  They  were 
even  allowed  a  theatre,  and  they  made  money  out  of  it  till  the 
manager  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Portsmouth,  not  unnaturally  pro- 
tested. Nevertheless,  he  reveals  an  elaborate  and  what  might 
have  been  a  dangerous  conspiracy,  not  merely  in  this  depot,  but 
throughout  England,  for  the  prisoners  to  break  out — a  thing 
natural  enough,  and  scarcely  criminal,  but  showing  the  incon- 
venience of  the  system.  At  last,  when  Napoleon  went  to  Elba, 
Gille  got  back  to  France  by  a  rather  mysterious  route  ;  for,  sail- 
ing from  Portsmouth  to  St.  Malo,  he  touched  at  Guernsey  after 
touching  at  Jersey.  He  thought  St.  Malo  ugly,  in  which  we 
cannot  agree  with  him.  Formally  re-entering  and  formally  dis- 
charged from  the  army,  he  became,  his  son  tells  us,  after  the 
Restoration  an  official  at  St.  Cyr  till  1828,  when  he  was  raised 
to  the  magistracy,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1863. 

He  told  his  son  that,  on  looking  into  these  memoirs  long  after 
they  were  written,  he  was  so  disgusted  by  their  rococo  Empire 
style  that  he  shut  them  up  again ;  and,  indeed,  they  do  bear 
some  marks  of  the  very  worst  period  of  French  literary 
taste.  Nor  can  they  be  said,  even  apart  from  this,  to  pos- 
sess much  literary  merit.  But  we  should  imagine  that,  with 
some  little  harmless  coxcombries,  they  are  very  faithful ; 
and,  despite  some  slight  errors  of  detail,  such  as  that  above 
noted,  and  some  very  odd  chronology,  we  should  suppose  them 
to  be  strictly  honest  and  faithful  to  fact.  Although  Gille 
tells  some  rather  appalling  stories  of  the  excesses  of  the  1 
Spanish  peasants  and  guerrilleros,  he  speaks  very  highly  of  their 
regular  troops.  Nor  does  he  attempt  to  conceal  the  other  side,, 
and  ho  tells  in  particular  one  story,  of  a  Frenchman  deliberately 
shooting  a  Spanish  baby,  which  (though  ho  declares  that  the 
fellow's  own  officer  at  once  did  justice  on  him)  one  can  well  con- 

(1)  Mimoim  d'nn  conscrit  de  1808.    Tar  L.  F.  Gille.    Paris:  Victor 
Havard. 
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e  being  spread  over  a  whole  countryside  and  determining  any 
unt  of  barbarous  revenge.    As  for  the  horrors  of  El  Vencedor 

Cabrera,  they  were  mostly  such  as  might  be  caused  by  ex- 
ingly  bad,  careless,  and  corrupt  management  (such  as  the 

friends  of  the  Spaniards  will  not  easily  acquit  them  of)  as 
.  as,  or  even  better  than,  by  deliberate  cruelty.  And,  of  our- 
28,  though  he  evidently  has  a  proper  French  (i.e.  minus) 
itity  of  love  for  us,  he  speaks,  as  we  have  said,  sometimes  with 
itude,  and  always  with  fairness. 

lose  who  have  cceurs  sensibles  will  not  grudge  the  departed 
on-plon"  a  panegyrist  in  M.  Paul  Lengle"(2).  He  had  so 
y  detractors  in  his  lifetime  !  It  is  true  that  M.  Lengle"  knew 
ingof  him  till  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life,  when  he  was 
j  a  person  of  very  little  importance  publicly,  and  when  the 
ke  which  his  private  character  had  earlier  and  (we  must 
,  from  all  we  have  read  and  heard)  justly  excited,  had 
time  to  die  down.  The  Bonapartist  intrigues  of  the  past 
3n  years  will  never,  we  think,  occupy  a  very  important  posi- 

in  history  ;  and  the  Bonapartist  family  squabbles,  which 
i  so  large  a  part  of  the  story,  have  all  the  Scapinery,  and 

little  of  the  Jupiterism,  of  the  race.  However,  M.  Lengle 
es  with  sincerity  indisputable,  and  with  evident  knowledge  ; 
we  can  respect  him,  whatever  we  think  of  his  master. 
,  de  Bonnefon's  volume  (3)  of  sketches  of  persons  and  things 
erning  the  French  Church,  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
-wisher  to  the  republicanizing  of  Catholicism,  is  very  desultory, 
in  parts  rather  ill-tempered  ;  but  it  is  not  dull,  and  it  appears 
;  well  informed.  At  any  rate,  we  can  only  return  sincere 
ks  to  the  author  for  perhaps  the  greatest  compliment  ever 
to  a  nation  by  a  foreigner  who  evidently  has  no  great  love 
hat  nation.  M.  de  Broglie,  he  says,  "a  aujourd'hui  un 
>e"rament  digne  d'etre  anglais;  blesse"  a  mort,  il  n'en  con- 
Irait  jamais  et  mourrait  en  soutenant  qu'il  se  porte  bien."  The 

plume  in  our  hat  sweeps  the  ground  in  front  of  M.  de 
lefon. 

1  famine  is  a  serious  book  on  the  actual  subject  of  its  title  (4), 
translated  by  E.  Halpe"rine-Kaminski,  the  never-wearying, 
i  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  "gratuitous  refectories"  which  its 
ir  has  instituted  and  describes.    So  that  he  who  buys  it 

a  good  work,  and  need  not  read  it  unless  he  likes, 
'e  recently  did  some  injustice  to  a  plate  entitled  "Za'irette" 
L  Grand-Carteret's  interesting  periodical  Le  livre  et  Vimage. 

plate  was  not,  it  appears,  reproduced  by  any  of  the  usual 
esses  of  chromo-lithography  or  chromo-typography,  but  in 
tint  worked  on  a  series  of  copper  plates  adjusted  to  the  several 
irs,  together  with  one  general  plate  drawn  in  vernis  mou. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

7"ITH  the  issue  of  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  his  Typical  Examples 
of  Persian  and  Oriental  Ceramic  Art  (Lawrence  & 
en)  Mr.  Henry  Wallis  begins  a  work  that  is  likely  to  prove 
:eat  value  to  students  of  Oriental  art,  and  decidedly  not  the 
;  considerable  of  his  various  services  to  collectors  and  students 
le  works  of  the  Eastern  potter.  When  completed,  in  some 
nty-five  parts,  Mr.  Wallis's  work  will  form  a  handsome 
rto,  comprising  fifty  chromo-lithographs  representing  the 
cest  specimens  available  for  illustration,  with  other  drawings 
he  author  in  the  text,  when  the  subject  treated  of  demands 
I  further  illustration.  Mr.  Wallis,  in  describing  the  noble 
nples  figured  in  the  volume,  deals  not  merely  with  their 
nical  and  artistic  qualities,  but  with  the  history  of  the  art, 
igh  he  does  not  restrict  himself  to  a  chronological  arrange- 
t  of  his  gallery  of  examples.  Part  L,  for  instance,  includes 
(ian  vases  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  Part  II.  is  devoted 
'ersian  specimens  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  the  first,  the 
>mos,  executed  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Hodson,  R.W.S.,  represent  a 
i  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  F.  Du  Cane  Godman,  with 
mate  blue  and  white  panels,  with  ornamentation  painted 
eep  gold  lustre,  and  ascribed  to  the  golden  prime  of  the 
t  Shah  Abbas.  The  second  specimen  is  the  beautiful  bottle- 
)ed  vase  of  deep  blue  with  opalescent  lustre  ornament  from 
Wallis's  collection,  which  bears  an  undeciphered  inscription 
ts  base,  and  the  date  1084  (a.h.),  or  a.d.  1673,  a9  °ne  autho- 
gives  it,  and  is  the  only  Persian  vase  known  to  the  author 
;  is  dated.  The  decorative  scheme  of  this  specimen  is  very 
.  It  may  be  cited  as  one  that  is  full  of  interest  and  in- 
iction  to  all  who  study  the  development  of  motives  in  orna- 
it,  and  would  trace  the  various  conventional  forms,  as  applied 

'.)  Le  nevtu  de  Bonaparte.    Par  Paul  Lengle.    Paris  :  Ollendorff. 

|)  Soutanes   potitiques.     Par  Jean  de  Bonnefon.     Paris :  Victor 

ard. 

})  La  famine.    Par  Leon  Tolstoi.    Paris:  Perrin. 


by  Persian  artists,  to  floral  or  foliage  forms  in  nature.  In 
Part  II.,  the  specimens  illustrated  by  Mr.  Hodson's  chromos 
belong  to  the  thirteenth  century,  and  are  of  exceptional  inte- 
rest, both  for  their  artistic  excellence  and  their  rarity.  The 
first  of  the  two  specimens  is  a  tall  and  shapely  jar-like  vase, 
lately  bought  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Dana,  of  New  York,  at  Constan- 
tinople, which  Mr.  Wallis  identifies  as  the  fellow  to  a  vase  of  the 
same  size  and  quality  in  Mr.  Godman's  collection.  The  second  is 
from  the  South  Kensington  Museum — unique  in  design  as  it  is 
irreproachable  in  form.  Respecting  these  early  examples  of  the 
art  of  the  Persian  potter,  Mr.  Wallis  writes  hopefully  that  many 
others  may  yet  be  brought  to  light  by  excavation,  and  then  a 
connected  history  of  the  art  may  be  possible. 

In  Practical  Designing,  edited  by  Gleeson  White  (Bell  &  Sons), 
various  writers  are  combined  in  the  excellent  project  of  instruct- 
ing young  artists  in  the  technical  production  of  working  designs. 
They  would  supplement  the  ordinary  teaching  of  the  art  of  design 
in  schools  of  art  by  clear  and  practical  exposition  of  the  limita- 
tions and  requirements  imposed  by  the  material,  from  the  manu- 
facturer's point  of  view.  The  object  of  the  handbook  is  unques- 
tionably of  great  importance,  since  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
with  young  designers  in  art  schools  to  prepare  "working  draw- 
ings " — especially  in  designs  for  textile  fabrics  and  printed 
goods — that  are  found  to  be  unworkable.  Mr.  Arthur  Silver's 
contributions  on  "  Cretonnes,  &c,"  and  on  "  Woven  Fabrics,"  Mr. 
Alexander  Millar's  on  "  Carpet  Designs,"  and  Mr.  Haiti's  on 
"  Designing  for  Wall  Papers,"  may  be  named  as  admirably  illus- 
trative of  the  artistic  restrictions  that  must  be  observed  in  the 
various  spheres  of  design  discussed  by  the  writers.  The  like  ex- 
cellent observance  of  the  object  in  view  is  to  be  noted  of  Mr. 
Gleeson  White's  valuable  paper  on  "  Drawing  for  Reproduction." 
Altogether  the  manual,  which  is  capitally  illustrated  throughout, 
ought  to  prove  very  useful  to  young  designers. 

Mr.  Zangwill's  sketches  of  Jewish  life — Ghetto  Tragedies 
(McClure  &  Co.) — are  decidedly  impressive,  despite  the  danger 
the  author  has  risked  of  the  reader's  rebellion  against  the  burden 
of  unrelieved  gloom  laid  upon  him.  The  shadows  prevail  against 
the  lights  in  these  stories,  but  the  weight  of  sadness  that 
characterizes  them  is  lightened  by  the  spirit  of  irony,  and  the 
elements  of  tragedy  are  controlled  by  an  artistic  hand.  The 
fateful  irony  that  dominates  the  "  Diary  of  a  Meshumad  "  is,  for 
example,  the  source  of  the  dramatic  power  of  this  striking  story 
of  a  converted  Russian  Jew  who  brings  up  his  only  son  as  a 
Christian,  and  finds  he  has  bred  a  bigot,  who  becomes  uncon- 
sciously a  two-edged  sword  of  hate  and  persecution  to  the  race 
whence  he  has  sprung,  to  whose  faith  the  penitent  father  has 
secretly  reverted  in  his  old  age.  "  Satan  Mekatrig,"  if  less 
dramatic  in  conception,  is  an  exceedingly  picturesque  narrative, 
and  impresses  usjby  a  sense  of  horror  that  is  as  irresistible  as  it 
is  grim. 

The  Two  Countesses,  translated  by  Mrs.  Waugh  (Fisher 
Unwin),  "  Pseudonym  Library,"  is  the  work  of  the  Baroness  von 
Ebner  Eschenbach — or  "  Ebner  von  Eschenberg,"  as  the  cover 
has  it — who  is  described  by  the  translator  as  the  Mrs.  Craik 
of  Austrian  literary  circles.  "  Countess  Muschi "  is  a  clever 
sketch  of  a  "  horsey  "  young  lady,  and  nothing  of  a  story.  The 
second  Countess,  "Paula"  she  is  named,  tells  her  own  story 
in  a  kind  of  diary,  which  must  be  said  to  be,  if  not  particularly 
exciting,  far  more  interesting  than  the  first  story.  The  Countess 
Paula  tells  of  her  romantic  love  for  a  certain  Baron  with  a 
poetic  temperament  and  exalted  views  of  his  responsibilities, 
and  of  her  determination  to  escape  at  all  hazards  the  mariage  de 
convenance  her  parents  have  arranged  for  her.  Her  success  is 
brought  about  by  no  heroic  plot — chiefly  through  the  interven- 
tion of  her  married  sister,  herself  a  victim  to  a  similar  alliance, 
whose  eloquence  convinces  the  family  council. 

Something  knotty  is  provided  for  the  landsman  in  the  lavish 
use  of  the  seaman's  terms  by  "  Leigh  Ray  "  in  The  Last  Cruise  of 
the  "  Teal"  (Digby,  Long,  &  Co.)  The  book  really  needs  a 
glossary.  The  first  portion  of  it  deals  with  sailing  experiences  in 
a  small  yacht  in  the  Medway  estuary  and  the  "  backwaters  "  and 
rivers  of  the  Essex  coast.  Then,  of  a  sudden,  the  yachtsmen  are 
cast  away  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  become  the  sport  of  a 
mysterious  fate,  and  we  are  left  to  surmise  what  is  matter  of  fact 
in  the  story  and  what  is  matter  of  romance.  The  book  is 
illustrated  from  photographs,  some  of  which  are  good,  and  well 
reproduced. 

Mr.  Abbot  Kinney's  Tasks  by  Ticilight  (Putnam's  Sons)  is  a 
treatise  on  education,  in  which,  although  much  platitude  clogs 
the  devious  way,  there  may  be  found  not  a  few  *ound  maxims 
and  sensible  reflections  on  the  training  of  young  minds  and 
bodies. 

From  Wisdom  Court  (Heinemann)  is  the  pleasing  title  of  a  col- 
lection of  papers  by  Messrs.  II.  S.  Merriman  and  S.  G.  Tallentyre, 
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writ  in  a  style  of  humour  which  baffles  description,  as  it  must 
baffle  the  reader,  if  he  be  a  man  of  humour.  Perhaps  the 
heading  "  On  Girl  "  of  one  of  the  essays  may  serve  as  an  index  to 
the  humour  of  the  book.  We  shrink  from  giving  such  quotation 
as  would  suffice  to  show  the  laboured  jocosity  of  the  authors. 

Dr.  Murrell's  What  to  do  in  Cases  of  Poisoning  (H.  K.  Lewis) 
having  reached  a  seventh  edition,  there  is  no  need,  as  the  author 
justly  remarks,  for  an  elaborate  introduction  of  it.  Like  good 
wine,  this  admirable  little  guide  needs  no  bush.  Dr.  Murrell's 
new  preface  is  pithy  and  significant.  It  is,  in  fact,  like  his  book, 
altogether  to  the  point.  "  Thanks  to  the  discovery  of  numerous 
new  remedies,"  he  observes,  "  the  list  of  drugs  capable  of  produc- 
ing toxic  effects  has  been  considerably  enlarged."  This  remark 
reminds  us  of  the  saying  of  the  old  Paracelsian  doctors — "the 
greater  the  poison  the  greater  the  medicine."  It  is  not,  of  course, 
the  pious  ejaculation  of  a  medical  man  gifted  in  special  experi- 
ence of  poison  cases,  and  armed  with  special  knowledge  of  anti- 
dotes. Nor  is  it  the  ironical  comment  of  a  doctor  who  is  about 
to  publish,  like  another  De  Quincey,  an  essay  on  the  Popularity 
of  Poisons.  Dr.  Murrell  is  referring  to  the  notorious  increase  of 
cases  of  chronic  poisoning  among  persons  who  drug  themselves 
— cases  of  chloralism,  for  example,  or  of  the  morphine  habit.  In 
the  present  edition  "  Chronic  Poisoning "  is  dealt  with  in  a 
separate  section,  and  with  the  same  excellent  directness,  as  to 
remedies  and  symptoms,  as  marks  this  practical  pocket-guide  as 
a  whole.  For  the  rest,  the  book  retains  its  old  form.  The  first 
thing  to  do  in  cases  of  poisoning  is  to  send  for  the  doctor,  and 
the  first  section  of  Dr.  Murrell's  book  is  addressed  to  the 
medical  man  who  is  called  upon  in  an  emergency.  It  deals 
with  the  diagnosis  of  poisoning  cases,  with  the  "antidote  bag," 
and  its  equipment,  with  remedial  methods  and  apparatus,  with 
the  legal  aspects  of  cases,  and  other  matters  of  importance  to  the 
practitioner.  Then  follows,  in  dictionary  form,  the  list  of  poisons, 
their  description,  the  various  means  by  which  they  may  be  taken 
accidentally,  their  symptoms,  their  treatment — the  whole  put 
forth  in  the  plainest  and  briefest  of  terms  consistent  with  clear- 
ness. There  are,  we  believe,  several  additions  to  this  extremely 
useful  list — as,  for  example,  sulphonal,  a  drug  so  greatly  favoured 
by  the  amateur,  or  unable  drugger,  that  it  may  one  day  find  a 
place  in  Dr.  Murrell's  "  Chronic  Poisoning  "  section,  and  give  its 
name  to  a  "  habit." 

Mr.  William  Robinson,  in  his  brochure  From  Holborn  to  the 
Strand  ("  The  Garden "  Office),  contends,  with  excellent  force, 
that  the  "  true  line  "  for  the  suggested  new  thoroughfare  between 
Holborn  and  the  Strand — "  Betterment "  stops  the  way  whereof 
for  the  present — is  by  way  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  on  the  west 
side  of  that  open  space. 

A  capital  handbook  of  domestic  economy  is  Housekeeping 
(White  &  Co.),  by  Mrs.  Humphry,  whose  name  in  Truth  is 
"  Madge,"  wherein  good  counsel  or  practical  guidance  is  offered 
to  housewives,  with  respect  to  the  management  of  the  house,  the 
kitchen,  the  servants,  and  other  important  matters.  The  chapter 
on  "  Delicious  Dishes  " — an  alluring  collection  of  recipes — is  not 
the  least  valuable  section  of  the  book. 

We  have  also  received  two  of  the  useful  illustrated  guides, 
published  by  the  Orell  Fiissli  Institute,  of  Zurich — Dr.  Arnold 
Schetelig's  Nervi  and  its  Environs,  and  Mr.  Fritz  Ehrenburg's 
Hohwald,  descriptive  of  one  of  the  most  picturesque  districts  of 
the  Vosges ;  The  Book  of  the  Fair  (Chicago  :  Bancroft  Company), 
Part  I.  of  a  description  and  history  of  the  Chicago  Exhibition, 
with  illustrations  ;  Cassell's  Storehouse  of  General  Information, 
Part  31  (Cassell  &  Co.)  ;  Johnson's  Gardener's  Dictionary ,  Part  VI., 
edited  by  C.  II.  Wright  and  D.  Dewar  (Bell  &  Sons)  ;  Day 
Visions  and  Clairvoyant  Night  Dreams,  Part  II.,  by  Joseph 
Darby  (Simpkin  &  Co.)  ;  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Colonial  In- 
stitute, Vol.  XXIV.,  1892-93;  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Labour,  Vol.  I.  (Washington :  Government 
Printing  Office)  ;  Vol.  XXVII.  of  The  Antiquary  (Elliot  Stock), 
a  magazine  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  past ;  A  Ready  Reckoner 
of  the  World's  Exchanges,  by  John  Henry  Norman  (Sampson 
Low  &  Co.) ;  and  Navigation,  by  John  Don,  M.A.,  a  text-book, 
illustrated  with  diagrams  (W.  &  R.  Chambers). 


The  Saturday  Review  for  September  2  will  contain  a  series  of 
reviews  of  new  School  Books  for  the  coming  school  year. 


We  beg  leave,  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
M SS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  b 
addressed  to  Messrs.  R.  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street 
or  to  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  Londoh 
A  printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 
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CHRONICLE. 

The  Aidershot  fl^HE  conversation  about  the  Aldershot 
Command.  J_  Command  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Tuesday,  and  still  more  some  comments  on  it  in  the 
press,  exhibit  a  certain  disingenuousness  as  well  as  very 
bad  taste ;  both  qualities  having  been  especially  shown 
by  those  who  have  tried  to  drag  in  the  name  of  Lord 
Roberts,  not  because  they  love  an  admirable  officer, 
but  because  they  hate  a  Royal  Prince.  It  is  possible 
that  Lord  Roberts,  who  has  no  false  pride  and  much 
real  patriotism,  might  have  accepted  the  command  ; 
and  certain  that,  if  he  had  done  so,  his  tenure  of  it 
would  have  been  a  memorable  one.  But  it  is  also 
certain  that  the  command  is,  hierarchically  speaking, 
distinctly  below  his  position,  and  that  he  would  be  far 
more  worthily  placed  elsewhere.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  one  whose  sense  and  knowledge  are  a  little  above 
the  knowledge  and  the  sense  of  Mr.  Alpheus  Cleophas 
Morton  denies  that,  by  experience,  ability,  accom- 
plishment, and  standing,  the  Duke  of  Connaught  is 
thoroughly  well  fitted  for  the  post ;  and,  if  his  quali- 
fications were  united  in  another  officer,  nobody  but 
those  who  had  personal  reasons  would  dream  of  object- 
ing to  the  appointment.  Therefore  it  comes  to  this, 
that,  because  "democracy"  thinks  princes  enjoy  or 
enjoyed  special  privileges,  "  democracy  "  wishes  to 
inflict  on  them  special  disadvantages.  A  man  is  to  be 
disqualified  for  command  at  Aldershot,  not  because  he 
is  incapable,  not  because  he  is  undistinguished,  but 
simply  because  he  is  the  son  of  his  mother.  And  so 
logic  and  loyalty  run  happily  in  a  curricle. 
In  Parliament.  If  the  gagging  of  the  Report  stage  of 
Commons,  the  Home  Rule  Bill  was,  as  it  was, 
effected  quietly  on  Friday  week,  it  was  not  the  fault 
of  Mr.  Timothy  Healy,  who  on  more  than  one  occasion 
good-naturedly  attempted  to  "  set  the  whins  burning," 
and  was  once  severely  snubbed  by  the  Speaker  for  his 
pains.  The  discussion,  however,  was  of  excellent  quality. 
Mr.  Sexton  came  into  direct  collision  with  his  servants, 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Morley,  on  the  duty  of  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  in  exercising  the  veto ;  Mr.  Gerald 
Balfour's  amendment,  aimed  at  tacking,  elicited  from 
the  Prime  Minister  observations  which  seemed  to  show 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  actually  blinding  himself  to 
the  facts  of  the  case  ;  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  convicted 
Mr.  Bryce  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  author  of  a  certain 
hook  on  America  with  some  felicity.    For  the  more 
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frivolous  person,  perhaps,  the  incident  of  the  night  was 
a  sort  of  reproduction,  in  little  and  the  Lobby,  by  Mr. 
Swift  MacNeill,  of  the  famous  scenes  of  Rowdy  Thurs- 
day for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Furniss,  who  had  been 
enriching  Mr.  Punch's  gallery  with  a  picture  of  the 
said  Mr.  Swift  MacNeill,  dans  son  naturel,  objecting 
to  be  named.  It  would  seem  that  identification  by 
picture  is  equally  offensive  to  him. 

Lorda  The  Upper  House  on  Monday  was  chiefly 
occupied  with  Education — reading  a  fresh 
Elementary  Education  Attendance  Bill  on  this  favourite 
subject,  and  listening  to  Lord  Kimberley's  attempts 
to  defend  Mr.  Acland.  Lord  Kimberley  said  that 
Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  "  appeared  to  have  the  Vice- 
"  President  on  the  brain."  It  would  be  more  strictly 
accurate  to  say  in  Lord  Kimberley's  sense,  that  the 
Vice-President  appears  to  have  the  Church  of  England 
on  the  brain.  The  disease  is,  indeed,  not  uncommon 
in  the  peculiar  circumstances ;  but  it  is  awkward  when 
the  patient  obtains  official  impunity  for  his  excesses  in 
consequence  of  it. 

In  the  Lower  House  Mr.  Gladstone 
made  a  temporising  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion of  Sir  Charles  Dilke's,  as  to  the  proposals  of 
a  Committee  in  1861  for  expediting  measures 
which  have  passed  one  House ;  and  intimated 
that  the  Government  have  definitely  taken  up 
Sir  Charles  Cameron's  Scotch  Disestablishment 
Bill  instead  of  their  own  Suspensory  measure. 
The  rest  of  the  day  was  occupied  by  Committee 
on  the  Naval  Estimates,  in  which  the  question  of 
shipbuilding,  with  reference,  of  course,  to  the 
Victoria  disaster,  was  principally  mooted.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  was  sure  that  the  policy  of 
the  late  Government  was  the  worst  and  the 
policy  of  the  present  Government  the  best  possible. 
This,  as  Sir  Ughtred  Kay-Shuttleworth  had 
just  announced  the  intention  of  the  present 
Board  to  proceed  on  the  lines  of  the  last,  might 
have  been  awkward  for  any  one  but  Sir  William, 
whose  indifference  to  such  trifles  is  constant 
(indeed,  cere  perennius),  and  who  would  doubtless 
say  that  he  spoke  of  finance  only. 
Lords  ^"^e  treatment  experienced  by  Miss 
Hughes  at  Bangor  occupied  on  Tuesday 
the  attention  of  the  Lords,  who  then  passed  to  a  kin- 
dred subject,  the  non-inclusion  of  Lampeter  College 
in  the  charter  of  the   proposed  Welsh  University, 
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•with  the  result  that  by  41  to  32  a  motion  of  the 
Bishop  of  Chester's  against  exclusion  was  carried. 
The  subject,  which  afterwards  turned  up  in  the  Com- 
mons also  on  motions  proposed  by  Mr.  Bryn  Roberts 
and  Mr.  Leighton,  is  of  some  importance.  For  the 
exclusion  of  Lampeter — an  institution  which  is  cer- 
tainly second  to  no  Welsh  College,  and  probably 
superior  to  most  in  its  equipments  and  teaching — 
is  due  simply  to  the  undying  hatred  of  the  Welsh 
members,  and  perhaps  also  of  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Council,  for  anything  that  strengthens  the  Church 
of  England. 

We  note  above  the  conversation  on  the 
Aldershot  Command,  which  opened  pro- 
ceedings in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday, 
and  also  the  discussion  on  the  Welsh  University 
which  closed  them.  The  middle  and  longest 
portion  of  the  House's  time  was  again  devoted  to 
the  Navy  Estimates. 
On  Wednesday  Mr.  Gladstone  duly  rose  to  move 
the  third  reading  of  the  Government  of  Ireland  Bill. 
His  speech  was,  of  course,  "  magnificent " ;  and  the 
enthusiastic  summary- writer  of  the  Daily  News  dis- 
covered that  it  dispelled  the  thunder-haze  which  during 
the  afternoon  filled  the  House  of  Commons  as  it  did 
other  places  in  London.  Thus  Mr.  Gladstone  takes 
rank  between  Joshua  and  Sir  Henry  Curteis  in  his- 
iry,  but  nearer  to  which  this  chronicler  sayeth  not. 
e  "  magnificence  "  of  the  speech  may  be,  perhaps,  best 
exhibited  by  remarking  that  Mr.  Gladstone  still  con- 
siders the  relations  of  Sweden  and  Norway  a  favourable 
example  of  Home  Rule,  and  that  he  dismisses  the  argu- 
ments against  the  Bill  in  a  lump  as  "  enormous,  hideous, 
"monstrous  falsehoods."  "You're  a  liar"  is  an  old 
defence,  but  is  not  usually  held  to  be  a  very  refined  or 
conclusive  one,  and  we  do  not  know  that  it  is 
strengthened  by  being  tied  up  with  a  leash  of  silly 
adjectives.  Mr.  Courtney  followed  with  a  speech  which 
was,  perhaps,  not  magnificent,  but  which  was  real  and 
legitimate  war.  In  the  rest  of  the  debate  the  most 
interesting  things  were  an  ornate,  but  by  no  means  in- 
effective, maiden  speech  from  Mr.  Coningsby  Disraeli, 
and  Mr.  Redmond's  observations  that  the  Bill  would 
end  in  (Irish)  national  bankruptcy,  that  it  was  but  a 
provisional  instalment,  and  that  he  should  vote  for  it 
with  a  light  heart. 

In  the  Lords  on  Thursday  the  London  Im- 
provements Bill  and  the  Commons'  reasons 
for  disagreeing  with  the  Betterment  amendment  came 
on.  The  amendment  was  affirmed  by  50  to  23,  which 
may  stop  the  Bill  for  this  year,  though  it  also  may 
not.  The  Peers  have  been  scolded  for  not  making 
friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness  in  this 
matter,  with  a  view  to  the  greater  battle  that  is  on 
them  next  week.  But  the  policy  of  pusillanimity  and 
pourboire  never  did  much  good  in  the  long  run  ;  and 
the  principle  that  Betterment,  if  granted  at  all,  ought 
not  to  be  granted  by  side-winds  and  in  corners,  is 
unassailable. 

In  the  Commons  Sir  Edward  Greyt,  in 
reference  to  the  New  Hebrides  rumours, 
pointed  out  that  the  French  must  denounce  the 
existing  Convention  before  they  could  annex.  His 
way  was  less  clear  in  reference  to  Siam.  Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  who  had  a  question,  "  stood  out," 
but  Mr.  Curzon  very  properly  pressed  his  in  the 
same  sense,  and  was  answered  with  much  fencing 
by  the  Under-Secretary,  who,  trying  to  put  as 
good  a  face  on  the  matter  as  possible,  said 
in  effect  that  Lord  Dufferin  was  going  back 
to  Paris  to  bring  the  French  to  their  bear- 
ings. Lord  Dufferin  at  Paris  is  good,  but  a 
sufficient  squadron  at  Bangkok  would  be  better, 
and  the  latter  would  probably  save  much  trouble 
to  the  former.    Mr,  Gladstone,  interrogated  as  to 
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business,  declared  an  intention  of  adjourning 
the  close  of  Supply  to  the  2nd  of  November  and ' 
giving  further  particulars  of  what  is  then  to  1 
done  later.  The  debate  when  resumed  was  sorn 
what  heavy.  Two  pairs  of  champions  spoke,  tl 
Attorney-General  and  Sir  Henry  James,  M 
Plunket  and  Mr.  Dillon  (the  latter  beixj 
obviously  put  up  to  take  away  the  bad  effect  I 
Mr.  Redmond  the  night  before),  and  there  was 
tedious  debating-society  oration  from  Mr.  E.  ! 
Morton,  who  is  thought  in  Devonport  to  be  a  goc 
second  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  just  as  on  another  ocd 
sion  the  salons  of  Valognes  were  pronounced  vei 
nearly  equal,  if  not  quite,  to  those  of  Paris.  Bi 
everybody  was  waiting,  like  a  poet  of  the  last  ag<' 
for  the  Third  Night ;  and  of  that  we  can  give  r 
account  here. 

Politics  out  of  On  Friday  week  Mr.  Gladstone  met  tt 

Parliament,  expected  deputation  from  the  Scotch  Dii 
establishment  Council,  and  addressed  them  at  immens 
length,  hoping  that  the  friends  of  the  Establishmet 
would  come  and  be  killed  without  making  any  dif£ 
culty,  describing  the  plans  of  its  enemies  as  "  noble, 
and  concluding  (but  less  tersely)  in  the  very  sentimen 
of  Harley,  "  Let  it  be  done — but  not  to-day." 

The  first  considerable  attempt  on  the  Governmen 
part,  for  a  very  long  time,  to  answer  from  outside  Pai 
liament  the  heavy  batteries  directed  against  the  Horn 
Rule  Bill  was  made  by  Mr.  Morley  at  Newcastle  thj 
day  week.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  own  party  wa 
satisfied  ;  there  was  certainly  nothing  in  the  speecJ 
to  cause  dissatisfaction  to  Unionists.  Mr.  Morle" 
doubted  the  good  faith  of  his  adversaries,  enthusiast! 
cally  asserted  his  own,  maintained  (in  the  very  faee  0? 
the  irreconcilable  difference  on  a  critical  point  between 
himself  and  Mr.  Sexton  a  few  hours  before)  that  th 
Bill  is  a  workable  scheme,  scouted  the  notion  of  it 
having  been  insufficiently  discussed,  and  thought  h 
made  a  hit  by  suggesting  that  a  large  number  d 
amendments  might  have  been  proposed  to  Magni 
Charta.  If  such  delights  of  argument  do  any  move 
then  let  him  live  with  Mr.  Morley  and  be  his  love 
Mr.  Atherley  Jones,  one  of  the  Gladstonians  wh( 
allow  themselves  a  little  grain  of  conscience,  bui 
strictly  keep  down  any  tendency  therein  to  grow,  mei 
his  constituents,  and  was  absolved  for  his  audacity. 

The  deterioration  of  the  House  of  Commons  wai 
further  illustrated  by  a  coda  to  the  MacNeill-Furnis£ 
incident  in  the  shape  of  a  correspondence  between  tht 
artist  and  Mr.  Burns,  in  which  that  person  replied  tc 
an  appeal  of  Mr.  Furniss's  for  his  testimony  that  he 
"  regretted  to  say  he  had  not  seen  him  shaken,  and 
"was  sorry  to  say  he  had  not  seen  his  ears  pulled.' 
This,  no  doubt,  seems  smart — at  Battersea. 

There  have  been  very  curious  and  interesting 
revivals  in  Ireland  during  the  past  few  days  of  sheei 
faction-fighting  with  fatal  results.  Little  of  this  has 
been  seen  of  late  years,  and  it  holds  out  a  most 
cheering  prospect  of  the  state  of  Irish  civilization 
"  when  we've  got  Home  Rule." 

Mr.  Asquith  went  down  to  Althorp  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  and,  in  the  grounds  of  a  peer,  explained  to 
an  intelligent  and  impartial  audience  what  benighted, 
prejudiced,  selfish  wretches  peers  are.  Mr.  Courtney  J 
on  the  same  day,  received  a  deputation  from  the] 
Women's  Emancipation  Union,  to  whom  he  pointed] 
out  that  this  was  a  bad  Session  to  break  their  bonds, 
in  ;  and  Mr.  Morley  was  only  a  little  more  encouraging, 
to  those  who  wish  to  impose  bonds,  not  break  them, '! 
in  the  matter  of  Irish  Sunday  Closing. 

Foreign  and  This  day  week  the  Ameer  had  welcomed  the 
Colonial  Affairs.  advent  of  Sir  H.  M.  Durand's  mission;, 
the  Siamese  negotiations  were  said  to  have  been 
adjourned  sine  die,  and  more  French  ships  to  have 
been  ordered  up;  Lobengula  had  sent  a  very  angry 
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sssage  after  learning  the  rough  handling  of  his  impi, 
d  had  refused  his  August  subsidy — an  awkward 
liter.  Naples  was  under  military  rule,  the  anti- 
ench  demonstration  having  been  aggravated  by  a 
bmen's  strike,  Socialist  and  Anarchist  meddling,  and 
me  injudicious  police  severity. 

It  was  announced  on  Monday  morning  that  it  was 
:ended  (none  too  soon)  to  form  the  troublesome  Chin 
bes  into  a  formal  British  Indian  district.  News  from 
an  was  indistinct,  but  still  suggested  attempts  on  the 
rt  of  the  French  to  follow  the  luck  which  had  already 
ren  them  a  boat-load  of  silver  to  ship  to  Saigon.  The 
(rspaper  editors  of  Buenos  Ayres  had  been  forbidden 
publish  any  political  news. 

The  silver  men  were  smitten  hip  and  thigh  on  Monday 
Congress,  the  repeal  pure  and  simple  being  carried  in 
I  House  of  Representatives  by  241  to  109.  There  was 
s  gloomy  news  from  South  Africa,  Lobengula's  warlike 
entions  being  denied.  The  French  had  entrenched 
;mselves  at  Chantaboon,  and  were  making  demands  on 
>se  provinces  of  Battambong  and  Angkor  which  Sir 
ward  Grey  and  Lord  Rosebery  assured  Parliament 
re  not  concerned  in  the  arrangement.  The  rumour 
intended  French  annexation  of  the  New  Hebrides 
s  revived  ;  but  the  permission  of  this  seems  unlikely, 
e  Basque  agitation  was  continuing,  and  in  France  the 
Donents  of  M.  Clemenceau  were  foaming  with  Anglo- 
Dbia. 

rhere  was  a  good  deal  of  minor  foreign  and  colonial 
its  on  Wednesday  morning  about  riots  at  San  Sebas- 
q,  a  German  success  in  Africa  at  Kilimanjaro,  the 
sh  aggressions  of  France  at  Bangkok  (where  there 
still  no  English  ships),  a  disastrous  cyclone  in 
lerica,  and  so  forth.  But  nothing  certain  required 
y  particular  notice. 

Dhe  American  cyclone  was  found  by  the  details  of 
ursday  morning  to  have  been  of  extraordinary 
tructiveness,  the  dead  being  numbered  by  hundreds, 
I  the  damages  by  millions.  The  little  troubles  at 
smayu,  in  Somaliland,  had  been  extinguished  by 
M.S.  Blanche. 

rhe  principal  news  of  a  somewhat  unimportant 
Iget  yesterday  morning  concerned  France.  The 
;nch  papers  were  a  little  less  arrogant  than  they 
1  been  in  regard  to  Siam  ;  there  was  threatening 
ps  from  Madagascar,  where  those  much-enduring 
lies  the  Foreign  Legion  and  the  marsouins  may 
haps  find  occupation ;  and  MM.  Drumont  and 
eyfus  had  fought  somewhat  savagely.  The  great 
ti-Semite,  it  is  said,  followed  the  ancient  precepts 
his  enemy's  race  by  smiting  him  hip  and  thigh — 
least  breast  and  side — after  the  seconds  had  stopped 
!  duel. 

e  New  Lord  Lord  Hannen,  after  discharging  a  very 
)f  Appeal,  unusual  amount  of  judicial  work  of  the 
[hest  kind,  admirably  done,  has  resigned  his  position 
Lord  of  Appeal,  and  Lord  Justice  Bowen — whose 
tise  should  be  in  all  the  churches,  and  not  least 
re — has  been  appointed  in  his  room. 

rhe  Law  Fresh  summonses  were  taken  out  last  week 
Courts,  against  Pearson's  Weekly  in  the  matter  of 
lew  competition — this  time  in  weather  predictions — 

rted  by  that  enterprising  periodical.  On  Thurs- 

7  Sir  John  Bridge  at  Bow  Street  had  the  oppor- 
lity  of  giving,  and  gave,  a  lesson  to  a  very  angry 
itor  and  the  very  angry  doctor's  solicitor  on  what 
;  magistrate  very  properly  described  as  <;  the  duty  of 
English  gentlemen  to  give  place  to  ladies." 

The  Coal  This  day  week  things  were  much  the  same. 
Strike.  Wales  was  irresolute  ;  there  was  much  dis- 
:ss  in  Lancashire ;  Durham  was  still  in  the  balance, 
d  Northumberland  had  very  sensibly  refused  to  pay 
ies  to  keep  other  people  in  mischievous  idleness. 
During  the  present  week  the  matter  has  somewhat 
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dragged.  A  bare  majority  of  the  Durham  miners 
(who  might,  one  would  have  thought,  have  had  enough 
of  it  last  year)  were  in  favour  of  a  strike.  But  though 
the  British  Constitution  may  be  turned  upside  down 
by  a  majority  of  15  out  of  670,  the  laws  of  the  Durham 
Union  cannot  be  disturbed  by  one  thousand  out  of  forty  ; 
and  the  men  of  the  Bishopric  go  not  out.  Those  in 
South  Wales  appear  to  have  been  slowly  coming  in. 
But  the  insane  political  economy  of  Mr.  Alderman 
Tillett,  who  told  them  last  week  that  "  wages  ought 
"  to  rule  prices  "  (Mr.  Tillett  does  not  tell  us  what  is 
to  rule  consumption),  appears  to  have  taken  hold  on  the 
men,  and  they  vow  they  will  "  come  out  once  a  quarter 
"  and  ruin  the  Trade."  We  are  not  indisposed  to 
believe  that  they  can  do  that — and  ruin  themselves 
into  the  bargain. 

The  Britannia  did  not  race  at  Dartmouth 
yesterday  week,  and  the  Galluna  fouled  a 
flag-boat.  But,  though  the  Navahoe  was  sailed  by  a 
specially  imported  American  skipper,  and  had  a  day  of 
light  airs,  which  should  have  shown  her  to  advantage, 
she  was  beaten  by  the  Satanita.  This  weather  allowed 
the  small  cutter  Daisie  to  win  the  cruising  handicap, 
and  the  Varuna  beat  her  younger  rivals. 

All  the  four  big  cutters  turned  out  in  Start  Bay  this 
day  week,  and  in  rather  light  winds  the  Britannia  came 
in  first,  the  Satanita  (which  had  lost  enormously  at 
the  start)  second,  the  Navahoe  third,  and  the  Galluna 
fourth.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Satanita  has 
pretty  well  fulfilled  the  predictions  made  respecting 
her  that  she  would  sail  much  better  at  the  end  of  the 
season  than  at  the  beginning,  and  has  proved  herself 
much  more  than  a  heavy-weather  boat. 

The  Navahoe  was  not  qualified  to  race  in  the  Eoyal 
Western  match  at  Plymouth,  but  the  Britannia  and 
Satanita  had  a  good  fight  (the  Galluna  was  knocked 
out),  and  the  Prince's  cutter  won  well.  The  Varuna 
in  the  forties  and  the  Deirdre  in  the  twenties  were 
successful,  while  another  of  Lord  Dunraven's  consider- 
able fleet  of  yachts,  the  cutter  L'Esperance,  came  in 
first  in  the  Handicap,  and  would  have  taken  first  prize 
had  not  a  sudden  puff  of  wind  sent  the  Columbine 
close  up  to  her. 

In  the  Port  of  Plymouth  Regatta  on  Wednesday  the 
wind  was  so  light  that  the  Satanita  gave  up  ;  but  the 
Britannia  managed  to  get  home  well  in  front  of  the 
Galluna. 

Only  one  match  was  finished  yesterday 
week — that  between  the  Surrey  profes- 
sionals and  the  Essex  team,  in  which  Mr.  Kortright 
bowled  catapultuously  and  diabolically  well,  taking 
thirteen  wickets  with  the  ball  and  two  in  the  field,  and 
(with  batting  help  from  Mr.  A.  P.  Lucas)  winning  the 
match  for  his  side. 

It  had  become  probable  on  Friday  that  the  third 
match  between  England  and  Australia  at  Manchester 
would  end  in  a  draw,  and  so  it  did  on  Saturday,  the 
English  team  having  already  made  1 18  for  four  wickets, 
and  having  80  more  to  get.  Kent  beat  Middlesex  by 
12  runs  and  Yorkshire  Sussex  by  eight  wickets.  This 
made  Yorkshire  certain  of  the  "  championship,"  with  a 
record  less  disputable  than  is  easily  possible  under  the 
scheme  of  that  contest— to  wit,  twelve  wins,  three 
losses,  and  one  draw. 

Some  excellent  cricket  and  much  high  scoring 
marked  the  last  week  of  the  county  season.  Yorkshire 
(not  in  a  county  match,  it  is  true)  beat  a  good  M.  C.  C. 
team  on  a  bad  wicket  at  Scarborough,  thanks  chiefly, 
or  wholly,  to  a  splendid  innings  of  1 1 1  not  out  from 
Mr.  Jackson,  the  Cambridge  Captain's  fourth  "  hun- 
"  dred"  this  year.  Somerset  having  made  412  in 
their  first  innings  with  Gloucestershire,  that  county 
spent  both  its  own  in  the  vain  attempt  to  come  up,  and 
was  left  170  behind.  Hampshire  beat  the  strong 
Essex  team  handsomely,  Mr.  Kortright,  though  bat- 
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ting  well,  not  being  in  that  bowling  mood  of  bis  which 
presents  to  the  batsman  a  state  of  things  like  that 
described  by  the  poet  as  "  begotten  of  Despair  Upon 
"  Impossibility." 

On  Wednesday  Notts  beat  Lancashire  by  nine 
wickets,  and  Surrey  Derbyshire  by  seven.  Kent  and 
Sussex  drew,  and  in  an  interesting  match  between 
Leicestershire  and  Warwickshire  the  latter  won  by  one 
run. 

The    advance    billows    of    the  usual 

Correspondence.    ^  ,        n     .        7  - 

September  fluctus  aecumanus  ot  news- 
paper correspondence  were  already  upon  us  this  week. 
In  the  Times  of  Monday  a  capital  letter  from  Mr. 
George  Curzon,  in  reply  to  Lord  Chelmsford,  gave 
the  unlearned  and  ignorant  a  fair  idea  of  the  details 
supporting  that  view  of  the  defence  of  India  which 
we  ourselves  put  last  week,  and  the  same  paper  har- 
boured, discussed,  and  patronized  more  denouncers  of 
misused  words.  The  misfortune  is  that  some  of  these 
censors  censure  not  quite  wisely,  and  with  as  little 
knowledge  as  authority.  On  Wednesday  Lord  Chelms- 
ford attempted  to  defend  himself  by  a  reference  to 
some  words  of  the  late  Sir  Edward  Hamley's  in  1878  ! 
He  might  nearly  as  well  have  observed  that  Marl- 
borough paid  no  attention  to  the  designs  of  Peter  the 
Great  in  the  East.  A  correspondent  of  the  Times  in 
the  misused  words  competition  produced  with  great 
pride  the  word  clairet  as  the  original  of  claret.  This 
is  a  good  instance  of  the  kind  of  sciolism  which  is 
constantly  shown  in  these  cases.  Everybody  knows, 
or  ought  to  know,  clairet ;  what  has  to  be  produced  is 
an  indisputable  instance  in  French  where  clairet  is 
used  of  red  wine ;  and  that  has  never  been  shown, 
though  there  are  one  or  two  where  it  possibly  might 
have  that  meaning.  Later  Sir  Lambton  Loraine,  in 
reply  to  an  ill-informed  person  who  objected  to  the 
idiomatic  use  of  "  function  "  as  meaning  a  solemn  per- 
formance, pointed  out,  very  correctly,  that  the  use  is 
identical  with  the  Spanish  funcion.  Whether  Sir 
Lambton  is  also  right  in  supposing  it  to  have  been 
imported  by  the  navy  we  are  not  sure.  It  was  current 
University  (at  least  Oxford)  idiom  fully  thirty  years 
ago  and  probably  earlier.  It  goes  on  exactly  the  same 
lines  as  "performance"  itself,  and  is  a  useful  alter- 
native thereto  with  a  slight  added  shade  of  meaning. 
 On  Thursday  morning  the  Duke  of  Argyll  com- 
mented on  some  remarkable  inaccuracies  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  as  to  the  Scotch  Patronage  Bill  of  1 874. 

...    „  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  gave  his  award 

this  day  week  on  the  question  of  compensa- 
tion for  disturbance  of  lines  between  the  North- Western 
and  Great  Western  Companies  on  the  one  part  and 
the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  on  the  other.  The  Com- 
panies claimed  nearly  half  a  million,  and  actually  got  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds. 

Dr.  Graily  Hewitt  was  one  of  the  greatest 
of  specialists  in  the  diseases  of  women  and 

children. 

I  iterature    ^e  most  valuable  piece  of  literature  of  the 
exact  moment  is  the  excellent  Gag  Chart 
of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  printed  in  colours  for  electors, 
and  issued  at  the  Conservative  Central  Office. 


MR.  MORLEY  BEFORE  THE  THIRD  READING. 

WE  cannot  speak  here  of  the  actual  passage  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  it  has  occupied  so  long.  That  stoutly,  but 
vainly,  resisted  disgrace  has  not  actually  occurred  at 
the  time  when  we  write,  and  the  chief  debate  on  it  is 
undelivered,  though  it  will  be  in  the  hands  of  readers 
almost  as  soon  as  these  words.  But  we  have  in  Mr. 
MOELEY'B  speech  at  Newcastle  and  Mr.  GLADSTONE'S 


at  Westminster  documents  almost  as  good  for  comment- 
ing on.  For  a  combination  of  awkward  apology,  half- 
hearted special  pleading,  despondent  declamation,  and 
uneasy  jesting,  it  would  be  hard  to  match  Mr.  Morley's 
address  to  his  constituents  last  Saturday  in  the  New- 
castle Town  Hall.  We  cordially  congratulate  him  on 
the  completeness  of  its  failure  as  a  piece  of  advocacy. 
Success  was,  of  course,  impossible ;  but  to  fall  so  far 
short  of  it  as  Mr.  Morley  fell  would  have  been  just  as 
impossible  to  any  trained  political  advocate  save  one 
who  was  too  respectable  for  the  work.  It  is  satisfac- 
tory to  find  that  there  is  at  least  one  kind  of  case 
which  one  member  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  will 
not  consent  to  argue  as  if  he  believed  in  it — one 
description  of  brief  which  he  virtually  throws  up.  We 
lay  more  stress,  of  course,  on  the  singular  virtue  of  the 
Minister  than  on  the  unique  iniquity  of  the  case.  Mr. 
Morley's  repugnance  to  it,  considering  the  Cabinet  to 
which  he  belongs,  is  infinitely  more  remarkable  than 
its  cause.  Bad  as  the  Ministerial  brief  is,  we  are 
not  so  weak  as  to  believe  that  he  has  many,  if  any, 
colleagues  who  would  have  undertaken  it  with  such 
obvious  distaste.  He  has  fellow-Ministers  more  than 
one  who  would  have  defended  the  Home  Rule 
policy  and  Parliamentary  tactics  of  the  Govern- 
ment, jovially  or  unctuously,  blusterously  or  insidi- 
ously, as  their  temperament  dictates,  but  in  either 
case  unblushingly,  and  with  no  outward  signs  of 
embarrassment.  It  is  to  Mr.  Morley's  credit  that; 
he  evidently  requires  to  have  at  least  a  little  faith; 
in  his  cause,  and  some  trifle  of  relish  for  the  task  of 
advocating  it,  in  order  to  make  even  a  decent  show  in  " 
its  defence. 

In  speaking  of  his  cause  and  of  the  unsatisfied  con-, 
dition  of  his  having  a  little  faith  in  it,  we  do  not 
mean,  of  course,  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Morley  has: 
ceased  to  be  a  sincere  Home  Ruler.    We  think  it,< 
indeed,  extremely  probable  that  Irish  Home  Rule,  con-; 
sidered  as  a  practical  policy,  presents  itself  to  him  in  a 
somewhat  different  light  from  that  which  illumined  it 
before  he  had  to  fight  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  through 
the  House  of  Commons.    But  we  have  no  doubt  that 
his  "  love  in  the  aibstract "  for  the  principle — and  a 
very  "aibstract"  love  it  always  was — remains  unchanged. 
But  the  cause  which  he  had  to  plead  at  Newcastle  was 
the  cause,  not  of  Home  Rule,  but  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
treatment  of  Home  Rule — a  very  different  matter — 
and  of  his  treatment  of  the  country  and  the  House  of 
Commons  in  his  dealings  with  Home  Rule — a  more 
widely  different  matter  still.    And  this  is  a  business 
for  which  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant showed,  in  nearly  every  sentence  of  his  recent 
sppech,  that  he  has  very  Httle  heart  indeed.  His  whole 
account  of  the  Parliamentary  situation  is  confused  and 
contradictory,  and  his  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  tac- 
tics of  the  Government  with  any  intelligible  and  con- 
sistent theory  of  their  present  constitutional  relation 
to  the  electorate  is  quite  pitiably  lame.    The  dilemma 
to  which  he  attempts  to  reduce  his  adversaries — namely, 
that  the  Government  have  either  a  mandate  to  carry 
Home  Rule,  in  which  case  the  Opposition  and  the 
Lords  ought  to  submit,  or  were  elected  on  the  New- 
castle Programme,  in  which  case  they  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  proceed  with  it — is  one  which  exposes  its 
fallacious  limb  to  the  merest  tyro  in  political  contro- 
versy.   For  if  they  had  a  mandate,  or  a  permission,  to 
carry  one  kind  of  Home  Rule  Bill,  and  have  attempted 
to  carry  another,  Mr.  Morley's  beautiful  dilemma  falls 
to  pieces  at  once.    In  that  case  it  would  be  the  lirst 
duty  of  the  Opposition  not  to  submit,  but  to  resist 
with  their  whole  strength;   it  would  be  their  next 
duty,  by  the  aid  of  the  Lords,  to  compel  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  the  sense  of  the  constituencies  on  their 
mode  of  interpreting  their  so-called  mandate  ;  and 
their  third,  and  final  duty,  to  use  every  means  in  their 
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power  to  prevent  Ministers  from  confusing  the  plain 
issue  by  mixing  up  with  it  any  other  legislative  ques- 
tions whatsoever.  It  is  because  Mr.  Morley  sees  this 
as  clearly  as  any  Unionist ;  it  is  because  he  is,  for 
instance,  as  conscious  as  any  Unionist  of  the  gross 
fraud  which  has  been  practised  on  the  English  electo- 
rate in  the  Ninth  Clause  by  that  surrender  to  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  vowed  "  he  would  never  be  a  party  " — 
it  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  air  of  conviction  is  so 
conspicuously  wanting  in  Mr.  Morley's  formulation  of 
his  own  dilemma. 

And  no  doubt  it  was  his  reflections  on  this  Ninth 
Clause  and  its  history  that  took  all  the  "  go  "  out  of 
his  protests  against  the  Unionist  appeal  to  the  "  Eng- 
"  lish  majority."  Mr.  Morley,  it  is  true,  is  not  one  of 
those  muddle-heads  who  are  taken  in  by  the  common 
Gladstonian  cant  on  this  subject.  He  is,  of  course, 
much  too  acute  not  to  perceive  that,  though  the 
partners  in  a  commercial  firm  may  quite  rationally  and 
equitably  agree  to  exercise  only  an  equal  voice  in  the 
management  of  its  business  so  long  as  the  partnership 
arrangement  subsists,  a  partner  whose  holding  in  the 
concern  amounts  to  some  seventy  or  eighty  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  capital  would  be  a  mere  lunatic  to  claim  no 
more  than  an  equal  voice  in  the  settlement  of  the  terms 
on  which  the  partnership  is  to  be  dissolved.  Mr.  Morley, 
we  say,  is  the  last  man  to  fall  victim  to  a  confusion 
which  perhaps  had  its  origin  among  the  honestly  dull, 
but  has  assuredly  been  propagated  and  "worse  con- 
"  founded"  by  the  fraudulently  astute.  Still,  he  has  it  in 
his  brief  to  protest  against  the  "  English  majority  "  argu- 
ment ;  and  it  is  not  wholly  due  to  his  perception  of 
the  absolute  legitimacy  of  the  argument  in  its  general 
employment  by  Unionists  that  his  protest  against  it 
is  so  feeble.  He  was  thinking  most  likely,  not  of 
its  general  employment,  but  of  its  specific  appli- 
cation to  a  case  which,  we  take  it,  is  never  absent  for 
any  length  of  time  from  the  anxious  Gladstonian  mind. 
Mr.  Morley,  we  may  be  certain,  has  thought  as  much, 
and  as  seriously,  about  the  Ninth  Clause  as  any  of  his 
colleagues ;  probably  more,  and  with  more  seriousness 
than  most  of  them,  since  the  exclusion  of  the  Irish 
members  was  always  one  of  his  most  cherished  ideals  ; 
and  he  must  have  been  often  visited,  if  indeed  he  is 
not  chronically  haunted,  by  the  recollection  of  a  certain 
sentence  of  his  leader's  on  the  subject  of  Irish  Imperial 
representation  which  was  calculated  to  take  all  the  spirit 
out  of  his  denunciation  of  the  "  English  majority " 
argument.  In  the  days  when  Mr.  Gladstone  thought 
it  worth  while  to  attempt  to  cajole  that  people  to 
whom  he  now  considers  it  his  mission  to  administer 
"  discipline,"  he  considerately  told  them  that  the 
questions  connected  with  Irish  representation  at 
Westminster  were  essentially  for  them  to  decide. 
He  it  was  who  first  recognized  the  "  English 
"  majority,"  whom  he  now  insults,  and  its  rights — 
rights  which  he  has  since  trampled  under  foot. 
He  admitted  that  it  was  England — as  far  as  we  re- 
collect he  did  not  even  qualify  the  admission  by  ex- 
tending it  to  Great  Britain — who  had  the  first  claim  to 
be  consulted,  and  to  pronounce  with  a  decisive  voice  on 
the  terms  as  to  numerical  strength  and  legislative 
powers  on  which  a  Home-Ruled  Ireland  should  possess 
representation  at  Westminster.  To  admit  this  pre- 
rogative vote  of  England  on  the  Ninth  Clause  is  to 
admit  the  whole  principle  for  which  Unionists  con- 
tend. 

But  the  most  unhappy  part  of  Mr.  Morley's  speech 
— the  unhappiest  subjectively  as  well  as  objectively — 
the  unhappiest  not  only  in  the  sense  of  the  most  in- 
felicitous, but  in  the  sense  of  the  most  uncomfortable 
to  the  speaker — was  his  attempt  to  deal  one  by  one 
with  those  main  provisions  of  the  Bill  which,  with  one 
or  two,  or  at  most  three,  exceptions,  have  been  either 
almost  or  altogether  undiscussed.    There  is  something 


almost  pathetic  in  the  spectac.e — so  curiously  con- 
trasted with  that  presented  by  the  Prime  Minister  in 
dealing  with  this  identical  contention  in  the 
House  of  Commons  last  Wednesday — of  Mr. 
Morley's  struggles  with  that  hopelessly  in- 
tractable thesis  which,  unlike  his  leader,  he  is  a  too 
conscientious,  and  not  a  sufficiently  audacious,  dis- 
putant to  evade.  "  What,"  says  Mr.  Morley,  "  are 
"  the  really  important  points  in  the  Home  Rule  Bill  ?  " 
They  are  nine  in  number.  Mr.  Gladstone,  by  the 
way,  can  only  count  eight — a  not  immaterial  discre- 
pancy, especially  when  we  come  to  inquire  what  is  the 
point  which  he  omits.  "  And  I  will  show,"  Mr.  Morley, 
in  effect,  proceeds,  "  that  they  have  all  been  thoroughly 
"  discussed — except  those  which  have  failed  (through 
"  no  fault  of  ours)  to  obtain  thorough  discussion. 
"  There  is  first  the  question  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
"  Imperial  Parliament.  That  is  admitted  by  Unionists 
"  themselves  to  have  been  thoroughly  discussed  ;  and 
"  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  second  question — 
"  that  of  the  restrictions  on  and  exemptions  from  the 
"  power  of  the  Irish  Legislature.  No.  3  was  the  con- 
"  stitution  of  the  Irish  Legislature.  This  has  not  been 
"  completely  discussed.  But  why?  Because  the  Oppo- 
"  sition  wasted  time.  The  fourth  was  the  question  of 
"  the  Executive.  That  was  discussed  for  a  week  ;  but 
"  I  am  too  scrupulous  to  say  that  no  more  discussion 
"  was  required.  The  fifth — I  am  coming  very  close 
"  to  the  end,  and  [aside]  I  wish  I  had  already  got 
"  there — was  finance.  That  also  was  discussed 
"for  a  week  ;  and  again  I  am  too  scru- 
"  pulous  to  say  more.  The  representation  of 
"  Ireland  at  Westminster  was  the  sixth.  Another 
"  week  for  that ;  but  of  course  the  Ninth  Clause  was 
"  not  finished,  and  of  course  the  schedules  were 
"  not  discussed  ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  the  second 
"  schedule  as  a  '  scandal '  and  an  '  outrage.'  Seventh, 
"  Civil  Service  and  police,  as  to  which  I  will '  use  but  this 
"  'one  plain  argument/that  the  discussion  was  not  inade- 
"  quate,  and  that  only  '  blind,  positive,  ignorant,  wilful 
"  '  puppies '  will  offer  to  believe  otherwise.  The  eighth 
"  was  the  appeal  on  constitutional  questions,  which  no 
"  doubt  ought  to  have  had  more  discussion  ;  and  the 
"  ninth  was  the  land  question,  of  which  it  is  not  true 
"  to  say  there  was  no  discussion  at  all." 

In  other  words,  of  the  nine  points  of  the  Bill  there 
are  three  which  Mr.  Morley  maintains,  on  various 
grounds,  including  the  "  one  plain  argument,"  to  have 
been  adequately  debated ;  and  six  others  as  to  which 
he  either  admits  that  discussion  has  not,  or  declines  to 
allege  that  it  has,  been  thorough  and  complete.  This 
is  rather  a  sorry  result  to  show  for  a  speech  of  three 
newspaper  columns  and  a  half. 


AMBIDEXTROUS  MORALITY. 

THERE  lately  existed,  and  perhaps  there  still  exists 
among  schoolboys,  a  vague  unconscious  desire  for 
Perfection,  which  urges  them  to  practise  bowling  with 
both  hands.  Perhaps  dominies  and  other  academic 
observers  have  been  saddened  by  noticing  the  unceasing 
pains,  the  relentless  energy,  expended  on  this  ambi- 
dextrous accomplishment  by  lads  who  wasted  no  time 
over  their  lessons.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  youths 
were  really,  by  a  kind  of  unconscious  inspiration, 
endeavouring  to  balance  their  moral  natures,  their 
cerebral  hemispheres,  and  to  educate  the  lapsed  and 
neglected,  and  even  savage,  side  of  their  personalities. 
Perhaps,  if  we  were  all  ambidextrous,  we  should  all  be 
equally  virtuous,  and  resemble  the  ideal  Wise  Man  of 
the  Stoics. 

This  conclusion,  we  confess,  is  not  absolutely  obvious, 
however  plausible,  and  can  only  be  justified,  or  "  made 
"  to  seem  extremely  probable  " — like   the  classical 
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man's  mathematical  deductions — by  aid  of  a  somewhat 
obscure  train  of  reasoning.  Our  premises  we  have 
discovered  by  brooding  over  the  wizard  lore  of  the 
modern  Magi,  the  abnormal  Psychologists.  To  start 
with  a  fact,  there  is,  or  was,  a  rowdy  epileptic  patient 
known  to  Doctors  Bourru,  Bukot,  and  Berjon  as 
"  Louis  V."  To  cut  a  long  story  short,  when  Louis 
is  paralysed  on  his  right  side  he  is  a  Radical  and  an 
Atheist,  the  left  hemisphere  of  his  brain  being  in 
abeyance.  But,  when  the  left  side  of  his  brain  is  in 
good  working  order,  he  is  as  mild  a  Conservative  and  as 
orthodox  a  Christian  as  can  be  desired.  Hence  we  infer 
(or  some  theorists  infer)  that  the  left  side  of  the  brain 
is  the  seat  of  the  civilized  virtues,  and  the  right  side 
of  the  brain  is  an  old  offender,  an  untutored  savage. 
Now  the  right  side  of  the  brain  is  that  (as  we 
gather)  which  works  the  left  hand,  and  we  pre- 
sume that  this  savage,  retrogressive,  radical,  and 
atheistic  right  side  of  the  brain  is  endowed  with 
all  these  undesirable  attributes  because  it  has  had 
so  little  practice,  most  men  being  right-handed,  and 
working  the  left  side  of  their  brains  almost  exclusively. 
When  the  dextro-cerebral  half  of  the  brain  gets  the 
predominance,  then  the  moral  character  is  under  the 
control  of  an  untutored,  backward  spirit,  no  better  than 
a  barbarian.  "  Emotional  explosiveness  and  ideational 
"  crudity "  are  developed,  as  we  learn,  and  rush  to 
dynamite,  Anarchism,  and  everything  repulsive  to  an 
elegant  mind.  The  left  side  of  the  brain,  "the 
"  sinistro-cerebral  centres "  (which  work  the  right 
hand),  are  more  highly  evolved,  and  are  many  genera- 
tions in  moral  advance  of  the  right,  except,  of  course, 
in  left-handed  people.  Our  Mr.  Hyde  lives,  as  it 
were,  on  the  right  side  of  our  brains,  our  Dr.  Jekyll 
on  the  left  side.  When  Planchette  writes  profanely 
and  in  a  ribald  fashion,  that  may  be  because  (the 
writing  being  unconscious)  the  right  side  of  the  brain 
is  at  work,  and  the  part  of  us  which  has  not  escaped 
from  the  savage  condition  is  busily  employed  in  making 
its  farces,  to  the  disgust  of  the  Dr.  Jekyll  within  us. 
Intoxicated  individuals  act  in  an  unwontedly  explosive 
and  abominable  fashion,  because,  perhaps,  the  left 
centre  is  drunk,  and  the  right  centre  is  having  its 
opportunity.  "Ale  is  another  man,"  as  the  proverb 
runs,  for  this  very  reason,  and  similar  moral  results 
follow,  very  frequently,  in  madness.  Admitting  all 
this,  by  way  of  argument,  it  is  clear  that  our  duty  is 
to  educate  our  right  cerebral  centres  up  to  the  level 
of  the  left,  to  become,  in  fact,  "level-headed," 
as  the  populace  puts  it,  with  instinctive,  or  automatic, 
sagacity.  Thus  it  is  plainly  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
educate  boys  in  bowling  with  both  hands,  and  generally 
to  cultivate  ambidexterity  in  the  citizens.  If  we  are 
asked  whether  the  ambidextrous  are,  in  truth,  more 
refined,  wise,  and  noble  than  other  persons,  we  must 
admit  that  we  have  not  generally  found  them  to  vary 
from  the  ordinary  run  of  mankind.  Their  mental 
development  seems  to  confine  itself  to  "  Yorkers  "  and 
"  head-balls "  ambidextrously  delivered,  or  to  the 
accomplishment  of  throwing  a  trout-fly  equally  well 
with  either  hand,  which  is  in  itself  a  noble  and 
useful  faculty,  especially  under  trees.  On  the  other 
side,  it  must  be  confessed  that  our  only  ambi- 
dextrous golfer  is  a  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
who,  doubtless,  lives  habitually  on  serene  heights  of 
reflection  and  conduct.  But  then  he  is  not  a  very  good 
golfer,  and  his  handicap  may  be  roughly  stated  atabout 
eighteen.  Perhaps  this  circumstance  does  not  seriously 
affect  the  moral  argument  in  favour  of  ambidexterity 
as  an  ethical  agent,  which  balances  and  levels  up  the 
qualities  of  either  brain  centre.  Clearly  a  vast  number 
of  instances  must  be  studied  through  some  thirty  cen- 
turies before  moral  science  can  pronounce  an  emphatic 
verdict.  But  at  a  first  glance  it  seems  likely  that  the 
Wise  Man  of  the  future  will  be  ambidextrous  ;  will  give 


both  hemispheres  of  his  brain  an  equal  amount  of 

practice,  and  will  consequently  be  a  character  of  ideal 
excellence,  and  an  admirable  field,  also,  as  Shakspeare 
says,  "  a  good  neighbour  and  a  very  good  bowler." 
Already  it  is  certain  that  some  almost  divine  men  prac- 
tise fencing  with  both  hands,  hence,  perhaps,  their 
lofty  moral  level  or  high  tableland  of  learning  and 
propriety.  As  friends  of  Progress  and  believers  in  the 
perfectibility  of  our  amiable  race,  we  feel  it  our  duty 
to  give  prominence  to  considerations  so  full  of  hope  for 
humanity.  Parents  and  guardians  will  please  accept 
this  intimation. 


SPELLING  REFORM  IN  FRANCE. 

THE  publication  of  the  full  text  of  M.  Greard's 
Report  to  the  Academy  on  the  proposed  changes 
in  official  French  spelling  enables  us  to  form  a  better 
judgment  on  these  proposals  than  has  hitherto  been 
possible,  and  supplies  some  cautions  against  an  ex- 
aggerated estimate  of  the  change.  M.  Greard  him- 
self reminds  us  that  not  a  few  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  past  which  have  never  obtained  full 
popular  assent,  and  there  does  not  seem,  even  in  the 
present,  to  be  any  intention  of  making  adherence  to  the 
old  ways  a  cas  pendable.  The  fact  is  that  we  are  a 
little  given  to  exaggerate  the  authority  of  the  Academy 
in  France.  It  is  great ;  but  it  is  anything  but  un- 
limited. For  instance,  M.  Greard  speaks  of  the 
change  of  the  accent  in  college  from  acute  to  grave  as 
already  effected.  Yet  Littre,  still  a  power,  gives  it  as 
college,  and  some  of  the  strictest  and  most  authori- 
tative "  chapels"  in  France  still,  we  think,  print  it  so. 

Of  changes  in  what  may  be  called  the  fringes  and 
debateable  lands  of  orthography — accents,  printers' 
signs,  capitals  instead  of  small  letters,  and  so  forth — 
foreigners  at  least  need  take  but  small  heed.  If  the 
Academy  absolutely  decides  to  establish  uniformity 
between  "  Theatre  i^rancais  "  and  "  Comedie/rancaise," 
if  it  cuts  out  the  hyphens  from  arc-en-ciel,  we  shall  all 
on  this  side  of  the  Channel  bear  it  with  calmness,  and 
obey  the  behest  when  we  happen  to  remember  it.  The 
further  clearing  away  of  circumflexes  seems  to  us  a 
pity,  because  the  circumflex  almost  always  has  the  force 
of  an  interesting  philological  reminder ;  but  few  Eng- 
lishmen will  ever  quarrel  with  the  removal  of  what  is 
to  them  less  a  help  than  a  nuisance.  We  could  even 
relinquish  the  apostrophe  in  entr 'aimer  and  the  diaeresis 
in  iambe  without  many  tears.  It  is,  however,  a  little 
different  when  we  come  to  actual  spelling.  It  is  rather 
curious — at  the  moment  when  the  cry  of  purists  in 
English  is  to  subject  borrowed  words  like  morale  to  the 
strict  French  spelling — to  find  French  purism,  in  the 
mouth  of  M.  Greard,  clamouring  for  a  complete 
Frenchifying  of  the  orthography  of  English  words,  like 
"break"  and  "spleen,"  which  his  countrymen  have 
done  us  the  honour  to  borrow.  But  he  himself  would 
go  much  further  than  this,  or  than  making  inroads  on 
the  double-gender  words  and  the  like.  He  would 
imitate  Italian  in  making  all  traces  of  Greek  origin 
disappear  from  words  in  y  and  words  in  ph,  and  make 
physique fisique  at  once  ;  he  would  write  beuf,fan,  seur, 
mil,  for  bceuf,  faon,  sceur,  ceil.  All  words  beginning 
with  the  Greek  r  must  be  stripped  of  their  h,  and  chro- 
nologie  is  at  last  to  encourage  the  error  of  those  who 
think  that  it  has  something  to  do  with  the  Greek  name 
of  Saturn.  The  x  is  to  vanish  in  verb  and  adjective, 
so  that  we  must  write  veus  and  heureus ;  while,  push- 
ing his  rashness  yet  further,  M.  Greard  hopes  to  make 
the  horrid  English  word  rail  disappear  in  favour  of 
the  French  rais  (which  happens  to  be  not  quite  the 
same  thing). 

The  details,  however,  of  the  proposed  changes, 
many  of  which  are  accompanied  with  the  discreet 
saving  clause  "  tolerer  jusqu'a  nouvel  ordre  les  deux 
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"  orthographe?,"  concern  foreigners  less  than  the  argu- 
ments with  which  they  are  supported.  Frenchmen 
may  very  justly  say  "  mind  your  own  business,"  if 
we  suggest  that  physique  is  in  every  respect  preferable 
to  fisique ;  but  when  they  put  arguments  for  the 
change  before  the  world,  and  base  it  on  general  prin- 
ciples, they  invite  the  world  to  apply  the  usual  test  of 
argument  thereto.  We  may  as  well  say  at  once  that  we 
do  not  think  M.  Greard's  arguments  good.  He  begins 
by  what  is  given  as  an  exhaustive  division  of  orthogra- 
phical Tories.  There  are  the  people  who  like  the  old 
spelling  simply  because  they  are  accustomed  to  it. 
There  are  those  who  like  difficulties,  and  are  an- 
noyed at  "  le  nivellement  d'une  orthographe  sans 
e  mystere."  There  are  the  poets  who  find  irregularity 
useful  in  their  trade.  And  he  tells  the  first  that  they 
deserve  no  attention  ;  consoles  the  second  by  remind- 
ing them  that  there  will  still  be  "  assez  de  fautes  a 
1  commettre,"  to  distinguish  the  instructed  from  the 
uninstructed,  and  points  out  to  the  last  that  there 
have  been  poets  in  all  ages,  and  that  they  have 
managed  to  be  poetical  with  any  spelling.  M. 
Greard's  division  does  not  seem  to  us  exhaustive,  and 
one  of  his  classes  seems  to  us  oddly  described.  His 
new  orthography  an  "orthographe  sans  mystere " ! 
Why  that  is  precisely  what  it  is  not.  The  present 
orthography  has  always,  or  almost  always,  a  reason  to 
render  for  itself.  We  know  the  cause  and  meaning  of 
the  ph  and  of  the  y  ;  who  shall  render  any  of  the  i 
and  the  /?  But  not  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  this, 
M.  Greard  seems  to  have  omitted  a  fourth  class  who, 
perhaps,  are  most  worth  consideration  of  all.  These 
are  the  persons  who,  besides  being  scholars  and  pre- 
ferring mysteries  with  reasons  to  mysteries  with  none, 
are  ardent  lovers  and  patient  genealogists  of  their 
native  tongue,  persons  before  whose  minds'  eyes  spreads 
the  history  of  its  variations  and  modifications,  who 
trace  its  changes  and  its  chances,  who  delight  to  see 
the  natural  and  unforced  growth  of  it,  the  steady 
material  progress  from  one  development  to  another. 
These  persons  are  those  who  will  be  most  annoyed  with 
M.  Greard's  proposed  reforms  in  France,  and  who 
most  strongly  oppose  the  more  sweeping  revolution  of 
the  same  kind  which  some  would  bring  about  in  Eng- 
land. And  they  will  be  most  offended  because  of  the 
minor  reasons  which  are  assigned  for  the  change. 
M.  Greard,  like  other  spelling  reformers,  is  angry 
with  those  Eenaissance  scholars,  in  writing  or  printing, 
who  in  all  languages  brought  words  somewhat  nearer 
to  their  classical  originals  than  had  been  the  case 
earlier.  There  may  have  been  a  little  pedantry  in  this, 
though  the  charge  of  pedantry  comes  ill  from  those  who 
base  their  own  demands,  in  part  on  a  supposed  need  of 
logical  uniformity,  in  part  on  certain  mostly  assumed, 
and  at  any  rate  academic  and  bookish,  "  phonetic  "  laws. 
But,  at  any  rate,  the  Eenaissance  men  falsified  nothing 
in  the  sources  and  springs  of  knowledge ;  they  made 
no  "  mysteries " ;  they  wrenched  and  denaturalized 
nothing.  We  are  afraid  that  none  of  these  compli- 
ments can  be  paid  to  those  who  propose  to  spell  an 
English  word  "  spleen  "  spline  (which  happens  also  to 
be  an  English  word,  quite  different  in  sense  and  sound), 
and  to  subject  words  of  the  noblest  race  in  the  world 
— words  which  bear  on  their  face  the  mark  of  a  lineage 
going  on  for  its  third  millennium — to  a  barbarous  and 
disfig  uring  obliteration  in  order  to  please  lazy  and 
ignorant  Frenchmen. 

For  this  is  what  it  comes  to.  Putting  the  purely 
pedantic  argument  of  a  superficial  uniformity  aside, 
there  is  absolutely  no  contention  advanced  for  these  or 
any  other  violent  and  sweeping  changes  of  the  kind, 
except  that  they  will  "  make  the  language  easier  to 
"  learn."  Why  should  it  be  made  easy  to  learn  ? 
The  harder  things  are  to  learn,  as  a  rule,  the  better, 
especially  when  the  hardness  to  overcome  gives  know- 


ledge and  suggestion  beyond  the  immediate  result 
aimed  at.  If  "  fonetiks  "  could  be  made  to  triumph 
wholly,  the  learning  of  a  language  would  be  more 
within  the  reach  of  an  idiot,  and  would  give  a  re- 
sult more  suitable  to  idiots.  It  would  carry  with  it 
nothing  but  the  bare  denotation  of  the  words,  no  his- 
tory, no  association,  no  literature.  M.  Greard's 
scheme  stops,  indeed,  a  long  way  short  of  this  Paradise 
of  democratic  dullness.  But  it  makes  a  certain  step 
towards  it,  a  certain  concession  to  it.  We  agree  with 
the  learned  reporter  that  the  Academy  should  "  sanction 
"  and  consecrate  usage."  But  in  most  of  the  cases 
here  concerned,  it  proposes  to  provoke  or  anticipate 
usage,  not  to  organize  or  legitimate  what  is  used. 


THE  NAVY  ESTIMATES. 

THE  discussion  of  the  Navy  Estimates  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday  evenings  was  not  wholly  barren.  It 
was,  indeed,  as  discursive  as  such  things  usually  are. 
As  Sir  William  Harcourt  did  not  fail  to  repeat  the 
only  financial  Greek  he  knows,  Mr.  Goschen  was  con- 
strained to  renew  his  well-known  demonstration,  that 
even  this  little  is  full  of  false  concords  and  false  quanti- 
ties. On  the  second  evening  the  grievances  of  the 
workmen  in  the  dockyards  took  the  field,  and  held  it. 
The  dockyard  members  did  their  best,  Mr.  Burns  aid- 
ing, to  prove  that  these  grievances  are  very  serious. 
They  did  not,  so  far  as  the  disinterested  spectator  can 
judge,  succeed  fully.  It  does,  we  allow,  appear  that 
the  dockyard  hands,  like  most  of  us  who  have  to 
transact  business  with  public  offices,  have  to  complain 
of  the  rooted  official  mania  for  making  classes  where  a 
class  would  serve,  and  for  subdividing  subdivisions. 
One  wonders  while  listening  to  the  description  of 
all  these  refinements  whether  private  Companies  engaged 
in  construction  give  themselves  such  an  immense 
amount  of  trouble,  and  increase  the  bulk  of  their 
clerkly  work  so  largely  by  complications  of  their  scale 
of  pay.  At  the  end  of  it  all,  however,  what  is  quite 
clear  is  that  the  Admiralty  can  obtain  as  many  work- 
men as  it  requires,  and  that  these  men  are  very  un- 
willing to  be  paid  off.  The  rate  of  wages,  therefore, 
cannot  be  considered  bad,  nor  the  labour  demanded 
excessive,  by  those  who  are  most  directly  interested 
and  best  qualified  to  judge. 

With  all  due  regard  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, the  dockyard  hands,  and  the  dockyard  mem- 
bers, we  consider  that  the  real  interest  of  the  dis- 
cussion was  to  be  found  elsewhere  than  in  their  share 
of  it.  We  are  more  concerned  with  what  can  be 
learnt  as  to  the  course  the  new  Admiralty  mean  to 
take  in  building  ships.  It  is  not  satisfactory.  The 
Admiralty  is,  indeed,  pushing  on  with  the  vessels 
actually  in  hand,  which  is  as  it  should  be.  The 
worst  error  that  could  possibly  be  made  would  be 
to  return  to  the  wasteful  practice  of  keeping  ships 
loitering  on  the  stocks.  We  may  hope  that  this 
has  been  amended.  But  the  next  worst  error  woidd 
be  to  return  to  the  mistake  of  not  building  ships 
enough,  and  to  the  thoroughly  unbusinesslike  habit  of 
providing  for  one  necessity  by  neglecting  another. 
We  can  see  no  security  that  the  Admiralty  is  not  about 
to  return  to  both  these  errors.  To  push  on  with  the 
vessels  provided  by  the  Naval  Defence  Act  is  well ;  but 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  when  they  are  built  we 
may  rest  and  be  thankful  is  the  reverse  of  well.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  most  effectual  of  all  ways  of  making  the 
Naval  Defence  Act  of  no  avail.  When  the  navy  has 
been  worked  to  a  proper  proportion  of  strength,  it 
must  be  kept  at  that  level.  Now,  we  cannot  keep  it 
at  that  level  if  the  Admiralty  is  to  make  its  mind  up 
that  enough  has  been  done.  To  judge  from  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Admiralty  not  to  prepare  at  once  for  re- 
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placing  the  Victoria,  it  does  seem  as  if  the  Department 
were  far  too  well  satisfied  with  our  margin  of  naval 
strength.  The  rule  is,  we  think,  clear  that  the  loss 
of  a  ship  should  always  be  made  good,  over  and  above 
the  regular  building  programme,  which  ought  to  aim 
at  replacing  ordinary  wear  and  tear,  and  at  keeping  up 
the  proportion  of  strength. 

But,  to  judge  by  the  excuses  of  Sir  U.  Kay-Shuttle- 
worth,  the  Admiralty  has  decided  to  do  something 
worse  than  to  delay  replacing  the  Victoria,  and  that 
is  to  slacken  the  construction  of  battle- ships  in  order 
to  find  money  for  torpedo-catchers.  Now,  this  is  not 
only  to  sacrifice  one  necessity  to  another,  but  to  sacri- 
fice the  greater  for  the  less.  Cruisers,  torpedo-catchers, 
scouts,  and  torpedo-boats  are  useful  as  auxiliaries ;  but 
more  than  half  their  value  goes  from  the  moment  when 
they  cease  to  be  supported  by  a  sufficient  line  of  battle. 
They  are  the  Uhlans  or  even  the  guerrilleros  of  war — 
excellent  as  long  as  they  act  with  "  the  Duke  of 
"  Wellington's  army,"  but  by  themselves  they  are 
incapable  of  doing  more  than  fret  and  hamper.  There  is 
absolutely  no  reason  why  we  should  sacrifice  any  part 
of  our  fleet  in  order  to  increase  any  other.  We  are 
quite  rich  enough  to  provide  for  all  parts  of  our  navy. 
But  if  one  portion  must  give  way  for  the  other,  then  it 
is  better  the  auxiliary  should  yield  than  the  principal. 
The  Admiralty  has  decided  to  make  the  greater  wait 
for  the  less. 


COSMOPOLITAN  PAROCHIALISM. 

MR.  GLADSTONE  sometimes  alleges  that  he  is 
the  pupil  of  Canning  in  politics.    But  there  is 
scarcely  any  feature  of  his  later  policy  which  was  not 
ridiculed  a  hundred  years  ago  in  the  Anti- Jacobin  ; 
and  an  adaptation  of  that  periodical,  with  a  few  altera- 
tions of  names  and  allusions,  would  form  a  satire  upon 
himself,  his  party,  and  his  projects  quite  up  to  date. 
The  sickly  humanitarianism,  the  vapid  cosmopolitanism, 
of  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  an 
echo  and  parody  of  the  feelings  which  prevailed,  or 
rather  those  which  happily  did  not  prevail,  towards 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth.    They  were  in  opposition, 
and  in  ineffectual  opposition,  then;  they  are  in  office 
now,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in  power.  Disgraceful 
as  was  the  conduct  of  Fox  and  Grey  during  those  fac- 
tious years — and  no  one  has  branded  it  with  more  con- 
tempt than  Mr.  Gladstone's  present  Foreign  Secretary 
— it  must  be  remembered  to  their  credit  that,  when  they 
became  the  Ministers  of  England,  they  were  scarcely  less 
English  Ministers  than  Chatham  and  Pitt  themselves. 
The  friends  of  every  country  but  their  own  while  they 
sat  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Speaker,  they  became  the 
friends  of  their  own  country  when  they  sat  on  his  right 
hand.    They  changed  their  minds  when  they  changed 
their  places,  and  even,  as  regards  the  most  illustrious  of 
them,  as  soon  as  they  saw  a  prospect  of  changing  their 
places.    Fox,  who  exulted  in  the  defeat  of  British 
arms  in  America,  was,  or  affected  to  be,  indignant  at 
the  concessions  made  to  the  United   States  in  the 
Treaty  of  Peace,  not  perhaps  that  he  loved  America 
less,   but  that   he   hated   Shelburne   more.  The 
antagonist  of  Pitt  during  his  lifetime  in  his  resist- 
ance to  France,  he  was  his  posthumous  convert.  We 
have  to  go  back  to  the  time  of  Charles  II.  to  find  an 
English  Ministry  pursuing  anti-English  policy.  Even 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  obliged,  so  far  as  foreign  affairs  are 
concerned,  to  assume  a  patriotic  virtue  which  he  has 
not,  and,  as  regards  the  disruption  of  the  Empire,  to 
let  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would,  though  what  he 
would,  if  he  could,  is  always  clearly  enough  displayed. 
Among  the  many  humiliations  which  are  the  price  he 
pays  for  office,  that  of  vindicating,  at  least  by  Lord 
Rosebery's  protests  and  despatches,  the  honour  and 
i nl crests  of  the  country  which  he  denies  to  be  his  own, 
may  perhaps  be  accounted  the  chief. 


Curiously  enough  in  him,  and  in  that  section  of  th< 
English  people  of  which  he  has  placed  himself  at  the  head 
an  exaggerated  cosmopolitanism  has  associated  itself  wit! 
an  extravagant  particularism.  The  patriot  of  the  parisl 
is  the  cosmopolitan  of  the  kingdom.    He  espouses  th< 
rights  of  nationality,  so  misnamed,  within  the  Unitec 
Kingdom,  to  the  verge  of  disruption ;  imitating  th< 
Federalists,  and  even  the  Communards,  of  the  Frencl 
Revolution  in  their  resistance  to  the  Republic,  one  anc 
indivisible,  to  which  even  the  madness  of  Jacobinism  wa: 
sane  enough  to  cleave.    But  the  larger  nationality  o 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British  Empire  is  t< 
him  obviously  a  matter  of  small  concern.    Not  only 
Irish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  Parliaments,  but  even  Paris! 
Councils,  are  blended  in  his  aspirations  with  the  Par 
liament  of  Man,  the  Federation  of  the  World.    He  is  i 
for  Little  Pedlington  and  the  United  States  of  Europe  I 
He  cannot,  however,  permanently  serve  two  masters  i 
and  be  disciples  at  the  same  time  of  Mr.  Bumble  anc^ 
Anacharsis  Clootz.    We  back  Mr.  Bumble.  The!! 
cosmopolitanism  which  has  from  time  to  time  appeared 
and  re-appeared  in  English  politics  has  never  beeii 
more  than  a  passing,  though  mischievous,  craze.  I 
is  said  that  it  represents  a  gradual  enlargement  o  j 
sentiment.    We  are  reminded  of  the  double  meaning] 
of  hostis,  and  of  the  language  in  which  stay-at-homd 
villagers  spoke  of  intruders  from  another  county  o:| 
parish  as  foreigners,  and  gave  the  strangers  the  wel-  ! 
come  of  the  missile  brick.    All  this  has  changed,  w«i 
are  told,  under  the  influence  of  railways,  telegraphs'] 
and  telephones.     Under  the  same  ministration,  thti 
separate  nationalities  of  Europe  will  be  merged.  Wr 
doubt  very  much,  not  only  the  pertinence  but  the] 
reality  of  the  precedent.    There  has  been,  no  doubtJ 
a  softening  of  manners,  but  Dingley  Dell  and  All' 
Muggleton  have  not  yet  lost  their  separate  charac. 
teristics.    If  Pickwick  is  ancient  history  and  Dickens 
a  sort  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  or  Roger  of  Weil 
dover,  Mr.  Blackmore  is  a  contemporary  chronicler fl 
In  the  last  instalment  of  his  latest,  and,  so  far  a< 
the  reader  is  concerned,  still  unfinished  novel,  we  ar«i 
told  how  the  three  adjacent  parishes  of  Perly combe: 
Perlycrosse,  and   Perliton   were   not  only  inspirecj 
by  a  slight  contempt  of  each  other,  but  by  a  decided 
contempt   of  the   outside   world.    "  From   it  the^ 
"  differ  widely,  and  from  one  another  visibly  in  thei 
"  facial  expression,  and  figure  and  walk,  perceptibly 
"  also  in  tone  of  feeling,  habits  of  thought  (whei, 
"  they  think  at  all),  voices,  pet  words,  and  declivities 
"  of  slouch.    So  that  in  these  liberal  times  of  free  dis- 
"  integration,  each  of  them  has  nature's  separate  right  t< 
"  be  a  separate  nation."    This  right  is  further  illustrated 
by  their  sly  attempts  to  annex  each  other's  territory  whei 
the  parochial  bounds  are  beaten.   If  Perlycombe,  Perly 
crosse,  and  Perliton  are  content  to  be  represented  ir 
one  and  the  same  Parliament,  why  not  England,  Scot  ; 
land,  and  Ireland  ?    If,  again,  their  special  peculiari 
ties,  and  even  their  mutual  jealousies,  have  survive^ 
identity  of  language,  institutions,  and  traditions,  it  0 
little  likely  that  differences  in  all  these  things  will  b<j 
melted  down  into  a  social  amalgam  which  shall  absorl 
England,   France,   and   Germany  into  a  Europeai 
Republic.    The  particularist  extravagance  which  woulc 
break  up  a  nation  into  provinces  and  parishes,  and  th»; 
cosmopolitan  extravagance  which  would  weld  nation 
into  a  sort  of  ecumenical  State,  are  mischievous  crazei 
not  likely  to  outlive  the  arch  mischiefmaker. 


SILVER  IN  CONGRESS. 

IF  the  Silver  party  in  the  United  States  is  ac 
quainted  with  the  old  wise  saw  concerning  th 
little  wisdom  of  boasting  till  you  take  your  armour  ofl 
■  it  is  perhaps  quoting  the  proverb  with  some  twinge 
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>f  shame  just  now.  The  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act 
las  been  carried,  and  by  much  larger  majorities  than 
ras  expected.  Partisans  of  the  new  Gladstonian  im- 
provement on  Parliamentary  Government  may  have 
loted  with  satisfaction  that  there  has  been  little 
lebate  of  which  any  notice  has  been  taken.  But  then 
he  Eepeal  Bill  was  exceedingly  simple,  and  it  had  not 
emained  concealed  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  sleeve  to  the 
ast  minute.  There  was,  in  fact,  very  Little  ground  for 
lebate  in  the  simple  questions — are  the  United  States 
o  go  on  buying  enormous  quantities  of  useless  silver 
it  the  price  of  gold,  or  are  they  not  ?  The  House  of 
Representatives  has  decided  by  a  majority  of  more 
han  two  to  one  for  the  negative. 

The  course  of  the  voting  on  the  amendments  to  the 
Bill  makes  the  final  decision  appear  the  more  emphatic, 
[he  House  of  Representatives  voted  not  only  for  the 
epeal  of  the  Sherman  Act,  but  against  any  proposal  to 
ix  a  ratio  between  the  precious  metals,  or  any  attempt, 
lirect  or  indirect,  to  give  an  artificial  value  to  silver, 
rhe  course  of  the  voting  puts  the  opinion  of  the  pre- 
ent  House  of  Representatives  beyond  all  question. 
IWien  Mr.  Wilson's  Repeal  Bill  was  brought  in,  it  was 
aet  by  a  series  of  amendments,  all  intended  to  commit 
he  House  of  Representatives  to  a  resolution  in  favour 
if  fixing  a  ratio  between  the  metals.  The  Oppo- 
ition  began  by  proposing  a  ratio  of  16  to  I,  and 
nded  by  asking  for  20  to  1 .  The  lower  it  went  the 
Qore  completely  it  was  beaten.  On  the  first  amend- 
aent  the  majority  was  225  to  123.  On  the  last  it 
ras  222  to  109.  Then  the  Opposition  moved  the  re- 
stablishment  of  the  Bland  Act,  which  was  at  least  so 
ar  better  than  the  Sherman  Act  that)  it  did  not  bind 
he  Federal  Government  to  waste  nearly  so  much  of  its 
evenue  on  useless  silver.  But  the  House  of  Representa- 
ives  would  have  the  Bland  Act  as  little  as  the  Sherman. 
Anally,  Mr.  Wilson's  Repeal  Bill  was  carried  by  241 
otes  to  109— a  majority  of  considerably  more  than 
wo  to  one.  As  far,  then,  as  the  House  of  Representa- 
ives  is  concerned,  there  may  be  said  to  be  an  end  of 
he  whole  absurd  silver  legislation  of  the  United  States, 
"he  Federal  Government  will  not  again  be  trapped, 
ither  by  lobbying  or  by  sophistry,  into  taxing  the 
rhole  country  for  the  benefit  of  one  industry.  The 
ountry  has  detected  the  real  character  of  that  policy 
[i  this  matter  of  silver,  and  will  have  no  more  of  it. 
'here  seems  to  be  some  hope  among  the  members  of 
be  Silver  party  that  they  will  be  able  to  make  a  better 
ght  in  the  Senate.  It  is  not  probable  that  their  hopes 
a,ve  any  substantial  foundation.  There  are  cases  in 
rhich  the  most  corrupt  judge,  even  when  he  has  taken 

bribe,  must  decide  on  the  right  side,  because  the 
vidence  is  so  overwhelming  that  it  could  not  be  dit  — 
egarded.  There  are  times  when  Legislative  Chambers 
lust  vote  in  one  way,  because  it  would  be  too  dan- 
erous  to  vote  in  any  other.  United  States  Senators 
aay  be  willing  to  stand  well  with  the  silver  interest ; 
ut  there  are  limits  to  the  sacrifices  they  are  prepared 
0  make  for  its  sake. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  vote  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  been  good.  Men  of  business  have 
eceived  security  that  the  evil  which  has  brought  the 
Jnited  States  within  reach  of  a  very  serious  financial 
risis  will  be  allowed  to  get  no  worse.  They  can  now 
ee  approximately  the  limits  to  which  the  consequences 
f  the  folly  of  late  years  may  be  expected  to  extend, 
nd  that  has  already  served  to  restore  confidence.  The 
Jnited  States  are  so  rich,  and  their  industrial  activity 
3  so  great,  that  little  uneasiness  need  be  felt  when 
nee  the  fear  of  a  continual  drain  and  disturbance  is 
emoved.  Americans  can  well  feel  confident  of  their 
•ower  to  pay  the  bill  incurred  by  their  folly  in  past 
ears.  They  know  that  they  will  have  to  pay  it,  and 
hat  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act  will  by  no  means 
bolish  the  consequences  of  that  Act.    It  rests  with  the 


Federal  Government  to  make  those  consequences  more 
or  less  injurious  by  its  administrative  measures.  Mr. 
Cleveland  will  doubtless  go  very  softly,  and  may  be 
trusted,  in  particular,  to  do  nothing  rash  with  the 
enormous  mass  of  silver  which  the  Sherman  Act 
has  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
Treasury.  Perhaps  the  best  use  to  which  it  could  be 
turned  would  be  to  employ  it  in  the  making  of  balus- 
trades, desks,  armchairs,  and  those  articles  of  furniture 
which  are  in  habitual  use  by  tobacco-chewers,  for  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  that 
capacity  it  might  serve  as  a  memento  of  past  mistakes 
and  a  warning  not  to  repeat  them  in  future. 


LORD  HANNEN  AND  HIS  SUCCESSOR. 

IN  the  person  of  Lord  Hannen  the  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court  loses  its  oldest,  and  in  some  ways 
its  most  characteristic,  member.  The  Supreme  Court 
is  an  institution  of  not  very  many  years'  standing  ;  but 
Lord  Hannen  has  been  a  member  of  it,  or  of  its  con- 
stituent parts,  for  no  less  a  period  than  twenty-five 
years.  During  all  that  time,  as  far  as  presence  and 
manner  go,  he  has  come  nearer  than  any  other  judge 
to  realizing  the  ideal  of  judicial  dignity  and  efficiency. 
At  any  time  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  any 
person  of  experience  who  wanted  to  exhibit  to  an 
"  intelligent  foreigner "  a  creditable  example  of  the 
judicial  resources  of  this  country  would,  if  he  were 
wise,  have  selected  Sir  James,  or  Lord,  Hannen  as  the 
best  magistrate  to  whose  court  to  pay  a  "  surprise  visit." 
Sir  Alexander  Cockburn  might  have  been  found 
displaying — doubtless  for  good  reasons — a  strong 
bias  to  one  side,  and  Baron  Bkamwell  might  have 
chanced  to  be  engaged  in  turning  a  foolish  or  dis- 
honest witness  inside  out  with  an  irrepressible  gusto, 
which  was  judicious  rather  than  judicial.  But  in  the 
person  of  Sir  James  Hannen  there  was  sure  to  be  dis- 
played the  stern  yet  calm  majesty  of  the  law,  which, 
however  strongly  the  facts  might  favour  one  litigant  or 
the  other,  yet  kept  the  pledge  impartially  superior  to 
both.  It  may  be  that  no  judge  ever  was  quite  so  strong 
and  so  judicial  as  Lord  Hannen  looked ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  Lord  Hannen  was  not  always  so.  This  was  made 
patent  to  all  the  world  when,  presiding  over  the  Special 
Commission,  he  not  only  permitted  the  Court  to  be 
accused  of  corruption  by  Mr.  William  O'Brien,  but 
suffered  that  individual  to  come  personally  before  the 
Court,  and  insult  it  by  repeating  viva  voce,  with 
rather  more  emphasis  than  before,  the  contempt 
for  which  it  was  sought  to  make  him  amenable ;  dis- 
missing him  with  a  request  dignified  in  manner  but 
almost  humble  in  its  terms,  that  he  would  be  so  good 
as  not  to  do  it  again.  Nevertheless,  he  had  several 
of  the  greatest  gifts  of  a  judge  in  a  remarkably  high 
degree ;  especially,  perhaps,  that  of  recapitulating 
the  effect  of  a  considerable  and  more  or  less  com- 
plicated mass  of  evidence  in  a  very  few  exceedingly 
pregnant  words.  He  could  effectively  sum  up  the 
heaviest  case  to  a  jury  without  repeating  himself  at 
all ;  and  this  is  given  to  few.  He  does  not  leave 
behind  him  on  the  Bench  any  judge  of  quite  the  same 
force  and  dignity. 

The  promotion  of  Lord  Justice  Bowen  is  entirely  in 
accordance  both  with  precedent  and  with  expecta- 
tion. The  Lord  Justice  is  universally  and  correctly 
allowed  to  be  a  man  of  extreme  and  exceptional  ability. 
He  can  think  very  clearly  and  very  quickly,  and  express 
himself  with  extraordinary  lucidity,  while  not  saying 
more  than  he  intends  to  say.  Also  he  is  un- 
usually learned  even  for  a  Justice  of  Appeal.  But 
his  ability  does  not  stop  there ;  for  he  has  also 
the  priceless  art  of  seldom  giving  offence  to  any- 
body, and  his  successive  promotions  have  been  almost 
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as  much  applauded  as  they  have  been  rapid.  It  almost 
follows  as  a  corollary  that,  while  every  one  speaks 
well  of  him,  no  one  feels  or  expresses  about  him 
the  heartfelt  enthusiasm  which  is  frequently  excited 
by  persons  of  much  less  mental  activity.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  great  deal  of  human  nature  even  in  a  Lord 
Justice,  but  there  is  considerably  less  in  Lord  Justice 
BowENthan — to  take  an  example  in  the  opposite  extreme 
—in  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  Of  course,  so  clever  a  man 
cannot  always  be  right,  and  his  judgment  in  Read  v. 
Anderson,  which  has  had  to  be  reversed  by  statute, 
will  remain,  among  others,  on  record  to  show  how  con- 
siderably pure  intellect  can  stray  from  the  path  of 
good  law.  Whether  the  public  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  Lord  Justice's  promotion  is  a  question  upon 
which  it  would  be  premature  to  express  a  decided 
opinion.  He  will  have  a  good  deal  less  to  do,  and  what 
he  does  will  not  be  subject  to  the  reconsideration  of 
another  Court.  That  he  is  to  be  congratulated,  and 
that  his  profession,  and  so  much  of  the  public  as  knows 
him,  do  congratulate  him  with  thorough  cordiality,  there 
is  no  doubt  at  all.  He  proceeds  from  a  place  of  very 
hard  work  to  one  of  greater  dignity,  less  labour,  and 
more  emolument,  and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  he 
may  from  time  to  time  favour  the  House  of  Parlia- 
ment of  which  he  will  be  a  member  with  the  obser- 
vations of  a  good  speaker  and  an  exceedingly  clever 
man. 


FRANCE  AND  SIAM. 

THE  essential  facts  of  the  situation  created  in  Siam 
by  recent  events  are  abundantly  clear.  We  have 
not  the  least  desire  to  enter  into  a  discussion  with  the 
French  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  their  attitude  or 
ours  looked  at  from  the  moral  point  of  view.  The 
Temps  has  taken  occasion  to  give  us  a  lecture  on 
le  cant  britannique.  This  is  quite  fair  war,  and  the 
Temps  has  played  its  side  of  the  game  fairly  enough, 
saying  even  some  things  which  are  not  wholly  desti- 
tute of  truth.  This  may  be  allowed  the  more  cheer- 
fully because  the  Temps,  which  is  known  to  speak  for 
the  French  Foreign  Office,  has  lately  shown  a  marked 
disposition  to  modify  the  somewhat  arrogant  tone  in 
which  it  at  first  asserted  the  rights  of  France  in  Siam, 
and  announced  its  intention  to  do  just  what  it  pleased 
without  permitting  any  third  party  to  intervene.  This 
may  be  taken  as  a  sign  that  the  French  Foreign 
Office  is  a  good  deal  less  peremptory  than  the  very 
peppery  journalists  of  Paris.  The  responsible  autho- 
rities have  probably  not  forgotten  these  two 
important  facts — namely,  that  it  is  vitally  interest- 
ing to  England  that  the  independence  of  Siam 
should  be  real,  and  not  only  formal,  and  then  that 
France  has  explicitly  undertaken  to  respect  that  inde- 
pendence. By  entering  into  this  engagement  it  fully 
acknowledged  our  right  to  a  voice  in  the  final  settle- 
ment, and  cannot  now  assume  the  attitude  which  com- 
mends itself  to  the  exacting  patriotism  of  the  Parisian 
press  without  a  gross,  and,  if  we  are  wise,  dangerous 
breach  of  faith. 

If  these  two  facts  are  kept  well  in  view,  all  French- 
men who  have  not  been  carried  quite  off  their  legs  by 
patriotic  excitement  must  surely  see  that  England  has 
some  right  to  be  disturbed  by  the  conduct  attributed 
to  M.  Le  Myre  de  Vilers  since  his  arrival  at  Bangkok. 
It  may  be  conceded  that  telegrams  sent  to  the  papers 
may  not  all  be  entitled  to  full  credence.  They  come 
from  a  quarter  in  which  the  air  is  at  present,  no  doubt, 
somewhat  electrical,  and  from  authorities  who  do  not 
profess  to  be  fully  informed.  But,  even  when  all 
allowances  are  made,  enough  remains  to  show  that 
the  concessions  of  Siam  are  being  interpreted  by  the 
Fjrench  to  their  own  advantage  in  a  very  liberal  spirit. 
K  does  not  seem  to  be  denied  that  the  article  which 


authorizes  them  to  occupy  the  port  and  anchorage  of 
Chantaboon  has  been  stretched  so  as  to  include  the 
occupation  of  the  town,  which  is  eight  miles  from 
the  anchorage.  Now,  this  is  a  significant  example  of 
the  practice  of  seizing  an  ell  where  an  inch  has  been 
conceded  of  which  those  who  have  to  negotiate 
with  France  have  commonly  found  cause  to  com- 
plain. After  this,  it  certainly  ceases  to  be  improbable 
that  M.  Le  Myre  de  Vilers  has  gone  beyond  the 
terms  of  the  ultimatum  by  demanding  concessions 
for  a  canal,  an  exclusive  right  to  concessions  in 
Battambong  and  Angkor  for  the  French,  a  treaty 
which  is  to  do  something  advantageous  for  their 
commercial  interests  at  Bangkok,  and  even  the  dis- 
missal of  all  foreigners  in  the  employment  of  Siam. 
The  French  may  be  left  to  decide  for  themselves  how 
far  this  employment  of  their  diplomatists  in  a  hungry 
scramble  for  good  things  is  consistent  with  their  dignity. 
It  is  enough  for  us  to  insist  that,  if  such  concessions 
are  allowed  to  take  effect,  Siam  will  practically  be- 
come a  French  protectorate — in  other  words,  the 
promise  made  to  us  by  the  French  Government  will 
have  been  shamefully  broken.  We  will  not  take  it  for 
granted  that  any  such  breach  of  faith  is  seriously  con- 
templated. A  firm  statement  of  our  view  will,  we  are 
assured,  be  met  in  a  fair  spirit  at  Paris,  and  adequate 
guarantees  will  be  given.  But  if  there  is  any  weak- 
ness on  our  part,  any  shrinking  from  plain  words  from 
fear  of  immediate  consequences,  if  the  policy  attributed 
to  M.  Le  Myre  de  Vilers,  and  undoubtedly  advocated 
by  the  French  colonial  party  at  home  and  at  Saigon,  is 
allowed  to  be  carried  out,  then  we  shall  have  prepared 
infinite  trouble  for  ourselves,  and  have  in  all  probability 
laid  the  train  for  a  war  at  no  very  distant  period.  Sir 
E.  Grey's  answers  to  Mr.  Curzon,  on  Thursday,  con-  ' 
sisted  of  official  formulas,  meaning  nothing  in  par-  \ 
ticular — and  of  one  piece  of  information  which  rather 
goes  to  show  that  the  relations  of  the  two  Foreign 
Offices  are  not  quite  easy.  Lord  Dufferin  goes  back 
to  Paris,  which  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  there 
is  reason  why  he  should  go.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
does  not  return  to  allow  himself  once  more  to  be 
fobbed  off  with  words. 


COUNTY  CRICKET. 

THE  struggle  for  the  cricket  championship  among 
the  nine  first-class  counties  has  been  fought  out 
in  favourable  conditions  as  to  weather  and  wickets, 
and  has  proved  full  of  interest  until  within  the  last 
fortnight.  The  chief  features  of  the  contest  are 
the  decisive  victory  of  Yorkshire  and  the  fall  of 
Surrey  from  the  proud  position  of  champion,  held 
for  the  last  five  years,  to  a  place  exactly  mid-way 
in  the  list  of  results.  The  success  of  Yorkshire  is 
not  less  conspicuous  than  the  failure  of  the  county 
which  it  has  supplanted.  For  Surrey's  decided  lapse 
it  maybe  urged  that  the  enforced  absence  of  Lohmann 
was  extremely  unfortunate,  and  to  some  extent  contribu- 
tory to  failure.  That  brilliant  performer — admirable  in 
all  departments  of  the  game — has  worked  such  wonders 
in  the  past,  that  it  is  only  natural  to  assume  that  his 
services  might  have  changed  some  of  Surrey's  eight 
defeats  into  victories.  But  to  attribute  those  defeats 
to  the  absence  of  one  man,  even  though  it  be  Lohmann, 
is  in  itself  a  confession  of  weakness  in  the  eleven. 
Such,  however,  is  the  popular  voice  in  the  matter. 
People  who  talk  of  luck  and  the  uncertainty  of  cricket 
are  sometimes  apt  to  forget  that  there  are  also  certain- 
ties in  cricket.  It  is  certain,  for  instance,  that  a  side 
cannot  go  on  dropping  catches  through  the  season, 
or  distinguish  itself  by  slovenly  fielding,  without  in- 
jury to  its  ultimate  position.  When  these  defects, 
which  do  not  appear  in  the  tables  of  analysis,  are 
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considered  with  the  deplorable  failure  in  bat- 
ting which  those  tables  reveal,  the  decline  of 
Surrey  is  clearly  accounted  for.  The  batting  averages 
show  a  marked  deterioration.  Mr.  Key,  who  advances 
to  28  from  18  last  year,  is  the  exception.  The  rest  of 
the  figures  make  comment  needless.  Mr.  W.  W. 
Read,  who  headed  the  list  last  season  with  40,  is  now 
29,  and  still  at  the  head.  Nothing  could  be  more 
eloquent  than  this  comparison.  The  Surrey  bowling 
makes  a  much  better  show.  Eichardson's  99  wickets 
for  an  average  of  a  trifle  over  14  runs,  Brockwell's  51 
wickets  at  a  similar  cost,  and  Lockwood's  84  for  an 
average  of  17  are  good  performances  that  only  needed 
the  support  of  equally  consistent  batting  to  have  secured 
for  Surrey  a  higher  place  in  the  competition. 

Yorkshire's  excellence  has  been  shown  in  steady  all- 
round  play  throughout  the  season.  Other  counties 
have  succeeded  in  producing  more  showy  results  in  the 
batting  averages,  but  in  bowling  and  fielding  York- 
shire's superiority  is  incontestable.  Good  as  the 
oatting  has  been — consistently  good — the  achievements 
of  Wainwright,  Peel,  and  Hirst  in  bowling  are  mar- 
vellous. This  county  is  singularly  gifted  in  bowling, 
[n  some  of  the  matches  as  many  as  eight  of  the  eleven 
were  bowlers  of  repute,  and  five  of  the  Yorkshire  bowlers 
appear  arnong  the  first  seven  names  on  the  batting-list. 
With  four  points  scored  against  Yorkshire's  nine, 
Lancashire  takes  the  second  place.  Middlesex,  with 
three,  is  third,  and  Kent,  with  two,  is  fourth.  The 
play  of  these  three  counties  was  somewhat  uncertain, 
and  extremely  interesting  for  the  remarkable  fluctua- 
tions of  their  relative  positions.  They  had  their  periods 
of  brilliant  success  and  their  strange  interludes  of 
failure,  almost  of  collapse.  For  Lancashire,  the  bowling 
of  Briggs  and  Mold,  and  the  batting  of  Ward  and 
Sugg  and  Mr.  McLaren,  have  been  excellent,  even  when 
compared  with  last  year's  figures.  Unlike  Lancashire, 
Middlesex  opened  the  campaign  in  vigorous  style,  and 
fell  away  only  with  the  waning  of  the  season.  The 
absence  of  Mr.  Stoddart  and  Mr.  McGregor  from 
two  of  the  lost  matches  was  unfortunate  for  the 
county,  and  doubtless  contributed  to  blight  the 
promise  of  victory  which  at  one  time  was  considerable. 
Mr.  Stoddart's  extraordinary  success  with  the  bat — 
bis  average  is  over  47 — found  excellent  supporters 
in  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Eawlins,  and  Mr.  Webb. 
Mr.  Ford's  advance  in  batting  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  the  season.  He  had  proved  him- 
self to  be  one  of  the  most  brilliant  batsmen  of  the 
eleven  without  having  lost  his  skill  as  a  bowler. 
Hearne's  bowling,  however,  is  not  less  striking  a 
feature  of  Middlesex  cricket  than  Mr.  Stoddart's 
batting.  He  has  captured  more  wickets  than  any 
other  county  bowler  and  at  a  cost  of  only  sixteen  runs 
apiece.  The  improved  position  of  Kent  this  year  is  due 
to  capital  form  in  all  divisions  of  the  game.  Sussex, 
again,  has  greatly  improved  under  Mr.  Murdoch's 
captaincy,  but  sorely  needs  fast  bowlers  to  assist  the 
redoubtable  Humphreys,  whose  remarkable  success  has 
been  ill  supported  by  other  Sussex  bowlers.  Nottingham 
and  Somerset  have  declined  badly,  though  the  "Western 
county  was  rapidly  recovering  form  in  August.  Dr. 
W.  G.  Grace  heads  the  Gloucester  batting,  as  was  in- 
evitable, but  the  county,  unhappily,  is  at  the  end  of 
the  tale. 


ORDERING  THE  REGISTRY. 

IS  it  possible  for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  deliver  a  speech 
of  any  considerable  length  on  any  important  occa- 
sion which  his  admirers  will  not  pronounce  to  be 
"  great "  ?  "We  have  for  some  time  past  suspected  this 
to  be  impossible,  and  now  we  feel  complete  assurance 
that  it  is.    A  flatterer  who  will  describe  the  Prime 


Minister's  speech  on  Wednesday  last  as  a  great  speech 
— and  the  word  "  great "  has  shared  duty  with  the 
word  "  magnificent "  in  Gladstonian  descriptions  of  it 
— will  stick  at  nothing.  The  flattery  is  the  more  gross 
because  the  particular  circumstances  in  which  the 
speech  was  delivered,  the  special  opportunity  which 
those  circumstances  offered  for  a  great  oratorical  effort, 
nay,  their  almost  peremptory  challenge,  throw  the 
amazing  nullity  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  third  reading 
speech  into  the  strongest  possible  relief.  For  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  spurred  onward  by  that  keenest 
stimulus  which  can  impel  a  man  of  his  inex- 
haustible forensic  enthusiasm  and  inordinate  vanity 
to  surpass  himself — the  consciousness,  namely,  of  an 
almost  desperate  case.  Desperate  cases  have  ere 
this  begotten  great  speeches  ;  and  if  the  silly  syco- 
phancy of  Mr.  Gladstone's  claque  had  had  any  justi- 
fication in  the  facts,  we  should  find  in  his  speech,  at 
least,  some  trace  of  that  sort  of  greatness  which  passion 
of  eloquence  or  even  ingenuity  of  pleading,  carried  to  a 
supreme  pitch,  may  sometimes  achieve.  But  what  do 
we  find,  in  fact?  We  find  a  speech  of  which  fully  one- 
third  was  mere  garrulous  irrelevance,  another  third 
consisted  of  the  imbecile  argument — no  milder  word 
describes  it — from  the  statistics  of  amendments,  while 
the  last  third  was  made  out  by  an  elaborate  parade  of 
all  the  arguments  against  the  Bill,  and  a  careful 
abstention  from  grappling  with  any  one  of  them. 

If  this  be  a  "  great "  speech,  a  "splendid"  speech, 
a  "  magnificent  "  speech,  as  the  courtiers  of  Zadig 
exclaim,  in  what  language  ought  we  to  describe  Mr. 
Morley's  deliverance  at  Newcastle  ?  For,  setting  aside 
the  academic  chatter  about  Sweden  and  Norway  and 
the  views  of  Count  Cavour  on  Ireland,  the  speeches 
of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Chief  Secretary  to 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  were  constructed  up  to  a  certain 
point  on  the  same  lines.  In  both  of  them  the  im- 
portant points  of  the  Home  Eule  Bill  were  enumerated, 
Mr.  Gladstone  characteristically  omitting  to  include 
the  land  question  among  them.  But  at  this  point 
the  fines  of  the  two  orators  conspicuously  diverge  ;  and, 
while  Mr.  Morley  does  go  through  the  Parliamentary 
history  of  these  questions  in  detail,  and  makes  some 
attempt  to  examine  the  amount  of  discussion  which 
each  has  received,  Mr.  Gladstone  audaciously  dis- 
misses them  in  the  lump  with  the  vague  observation 
"  they  were  all  of  them  largely  discussed."  If  speeches, 
therefore,  are  "  great"  in  proportion  to  their  adequacy, 
and  if  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  has  coolly  shirked  every 
single  point  which  he  was  bound  to  face,  made  a  great 
speech,  then  Mr.  Morley,  who  condescended  upon 
particulars,  must  be  held  to  have  made  a  speech  of 
such  greatness,  splendour,  and  magnificence  as  will 
render  it  immortal  in  the  annals  of  platform  oratory. 

But  perhaps  it  was  the  conclusion  of  the  Prime 
Minister's  speech  that  has  so  profoundly  impressed  his 
admirers,  and  a  remarkable  conclusion,  indeed,  it  was. 
"  I  am  going,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  to  give  an  ex- 
"  tremely  short  recital  of  what,  according  to  our 
"  opponents,  will  be  the  certain  and  probably  im- 
"  mediate  results  of  passing  the  Home  Eule  Bill"; 
and  he  then  proceeded  to  give  the  following  perfectly 
fair  enumeration  of  them  which  is  none  the  less 
valuable  because  Mr.  Gladstone  fondly  supposed  it  to 
have  an  ironical  effect.  "  It  will  separate  the  Irish. 
"  It  will  destroy  the  Constitution.  It  will  break  up 
"  the  Empire.  It  will  within  the  House  of  Commons 
"  annihilate  financial  control.  It  will  make  an  Irish 
"  delegation  supreme  in  British  affairs  within  these 
"  walls.  It  will  subject  the  loyal  minority  to  virtual 
"  slavery  in  person,  property,  and  religion.  And, 
"  lastly,  whereas  we  have  been  wickedly  inveigling 
"  Parliament  into  this  dreadful  scheme  by  asking  them 
"  to  pass  it  on  the  promise  that  a  huge  load  would 
"  thereby  be  lifted   from  our   shoulders  by  the  re- 
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"  duction  of  Parliamentary  work,  and  that  the  way 
"  would  be  made  easy  for  Parliament  to  discharge 
"  its  duties  to  the  country,  we  are  met  by  the  alle- 
"  gation  that,  on  the  contrary,  besides  the  breaking 
"  up  of  the  Empire  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  the  Parlia- 
"  mentary  controversy  within  these  walls  will  be  worse 
"  and  fiercer  than  ever."  And  having  admitted  that 
"  if  these  seven  pleas  are  sound,  it  will  go  hard  with 
"  the  Home  Rule  Bill,"  Mr.  Gladstone  goes  on  to 
inform  us  that  he  believes  them  to  be  "  enormous  and 
"  monstrous  and  hideous  falsehoods."  That  is  literally 
all.  The  dozen  or  so  of  sentences  which  follow  before 
the  peroration  are  mere  variations  on  that  theme.  The 
Bill  is  denounced  on  seven  grounds,  and  the  Prime 
Minister,  after  having  carefully  set  them  out  in  full, 
declares — on  this,  the  last  occasion  when  he  can 
defend  his  measure  before  it  leaves  one  House  of 
Parliament  for  the  other — that  it  is  not  "  necessary  for 
"  him  to  discuss  them,"  but  that  the  country  must 
take  it  from  him  that  there  is  nothing  in  them. 

This  was  the  "  great  speech "  delivered  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Home  Rule 
Bill.  We  do  not  complain  of  Mr.  Gladstone  himself 
that  he  cannot  say  anything  more  to  the  purpose  in 
defence  of  his  crack-brained  scheme.  Nay,  we  should 
hardly  have  any  right  to  complain  if  he  can  do  better 
and  will  not.  For  why  should  he?  If  it  is  good 
enough  for  his  party  inside  the  House  and  out — if  they 
are  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  dotage  as  to  talk  about 
the  "  greatness  "  of  a  Parliamentary  performance  which 
no  serious  legislative  assembly  ought  to  have  tolerated 
for  a  moment  on  a  matter  of  such  vital  import — why 
should  he  give  them  anything  better  ? 


HOLIDAY  JOTTINGS  FROM  IRELAND. 

TRAVELLING  in  Ireland  has  not  yet  lost  all  its  charms. 
You  are  individualized,  to  begin  with ;  and  that  in 
itself  is  a  kind  of  subtle  flattery.  Outside  of  the  House  of 
Commons  no  one,  perhaps,  willingly  bears  the  character  of 
an  "  item."  Ordinary  human  beings  prefer  recognition  to 
enumeration.  And  there  are  few  places  where  a  stranger's 
personality  is  more  expressly  noticed  than  in  Ireland.  Even 
the  Irish  railway  official,  unlike  his  English  prototype,  with 
his  air  of  apartness  and  hauteur,  is  an  affable  person,  in- 
terested in  your  proceedings,  and  not  above  commenting  on 
their  insensate  peculiarities  with  a  broad  smile  of  otherwise 
suppressed  amusement.  One  example  is,  however,  worth 
many  dissertations.  So  let  us  take  a  "  concrete  instance," 
as  writers  on  science  are  accustomed,  somewhat  tautologi- 
cally,  to  say. 

Our  arrival,  one  day  last  June,  at  a  certain  local  terminus 
was  unpunctual,  and  therefore  unprovided  for.  We  were, 
accordingly,  all  the  more  pleased  and  surprised  at  the  atten- 
tion promptly  bestowed  upon  us  by  the  genial  chief  of  that 
particular  ganglion  of  the  great  railway  system.  Throwing 
dignity  to  the  winds,  he  volunteered  himself  to  procure  us 
some  means  of  transport  to  "  the  Castle,"  and  forthwith 
proceeded  to  bawl  at  the  top  of  his  voice  from  the  back  of 
the  .station  for  one  "  Timmy  Meade,"  presumably  the  man 
of  men  for  our  exigency,  but  who  remained  nevertheless  to 
us  a  mere  nominis  umbra.  Sooth  to  say,  "  all  our  minds  are 
clouded  with  a  doubt "  in  his  regard  up  to  the  present. 
Was  he  a  "  Mrs.  Harris  "  among  carmen,  or  was  his  dis- 
ability simply  that  of  every  other  mortal,  that  of  being  tied, 
at  any  one  time,  to  some  one  place.  At  any  rate,  he  did 
not  appear.  Whereupon  Mr.  Stationmaster  (trains  being 
few  and  far  between)  hurried  off  to  some  known  receptacle 
of  vehicles,  and,  after  some  twenty  minutes'  delay,  returned 
triumphant  with  a  jaunting-car.  But  such  a  jaunting- 
car!  Common,  unwinged  words  fail  to  describe  it.  We 
make  bold  to  assert  that  Harry  Lorrequer  never  saw  its 
like,  [f  the  operation  were  practicable  of  transcending 
the  superlative  of  "  ramshackle,"  and,  as  it  were,  cubing 
the  term,  or  raising  it  to  some  still  higher  power,  one's 
literary  sen  e  might,  he  partly  appeased  ;  t  he  hare  adjective, 
however,  is  entirely  inadequate  to  portray  the  grotesque 
image  that  rises  to  memory  as  one  writes. 


It  was  not  easy  to  mount  that  jaunting-car,  and,  when 
mounted,  it  was  very  far  from  easy  to  ride.  Let  no  one 
suppose  that  any  portions  of  its  structure,  least  of  all  its 
seats,  ran  comfortably  parallel  with  terra  jirma.  This  was 
rendered  impossible  by  the  figure,  and  mode  of  attachment, 
of  the  steed.  He  was  a  "  rough,  rugged  "  brute,  ungainly 
and  out  of  condition,  his  large  bones  protruding  through  a 
staring  coat.  High  on  his  tall  shoulders,  owing  to  some 
undiscerned  mechanical  necessity,  or  perhaps  simply  for 
lack  of  leather,  were  tilted  the  shafts  of  the  car.  Hence 
the  steepness  of  its  inclination,  and  a  consequent  difficulty 
for  its  riders  in  keeping  on  good  terms  with  gravity.  This 
trifling  inconvenience  was  all  the  more  probably  connected 
with  a  shortness  of  the  requisite  straps,  that  the  harness  dis- 
played, even  to  a  casual  glance,  sundry  breaches  of  continuity 
ingeniously  repaired  with  rope-ends.  The  driver,  so  to  speak, 
"  crowned  the  edifice."  He  was  a  boy,  endued  with  possibly 
ancestral  garments ;  they  had  come  to  him,  it  might 
be  conjectured,  at  fourth  or  fifth  hand.  His  outer  man  thus 
matched  the  harness  in  its  frank  recognition  of  the  ravaging 
effects  of  time,  better  than  his  stature  did  that  of  the 
animal  guided  by  him.  He  was  evidently  anxious  to  avoid 
committing  himself  in  speech,  though  his  taciturnity  may 
have  been  due  to  the  impression  made  on  his  youthful 
mind  by  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion.  We  promptly 
became  convinced,  at  any  rate,  that  our  curiosity  regarding 
the  personality  and  profession  of  "Timmy  Meade"  must 
remain  ungratified  so  far  as  he  was  concerned.  He  ventured 
upon  only  one  questiorr,  uttered  in  a  powerful  vernacular. 
But  it  insinuated  much,  and  ought  to  have  annihilated 
our  self-love  for  several  minutes,  if  not  hours.  "  Was  it  to 
the  front  door  he'd  dhrive  uaV 

Ghosts  would  seem  to  be  on  their  last  legs  in  Ireland. 
The  inevitable  extra  inmate  of  the  ancestral  home,  to  which 
we  made  the  above-described  inglorious  approach,  was  a 
mere  spook  of  a  spook.  It  belonged  to  a  lady,  understood 
to  have  been  of  piratical  habits  in  her  life-time ;  but,  even 
as  a  shade,  she  had  seen  better  days.  Practically,  she  was 
a  victim  of  eviction  ;  for  she  never  recovered  the  transfer- 
ence of  the  dining  hall  to  her  favourite  wing.  Feeding- 
operations,  it  is  well  known,  are  repugnant  to  such  gentry 
(although  Banquo's  ghost  seems  to  have  been  indifferent  to 
them) ;  and  our  poor  Castle-spectre  was  accordingly  driven 
to  migrate  upstairs  to  a  blue  or  a  red  bedroom.  There 
installed,  she  "  tried  it  on  "  once  more,  but  with  no  notable 
results.  The  inanity,  indeed,  of  the  haunting  tricks  last 
reported  of  her  suggests  desertion  of  her  shadowy  brain- 
case  by  the  thin  residuum  of  her  wits,  and  the  final  descent 
into  oblivion  of  the  once  formidable  Pirate  Dame  of  old 
Erin. 

Dublin,  when  we  visited  it,  looked  empty  and  dejected. 
Traffic  there  was  next  to  none ;  business  might,  by  a 
summary  judgment,  have  been  pronounced  extinct ;  laziness 
and  leisure  reigned  in  the  streets.  The  base  of  Nelson's 
Pillar  was  garnished  with  its  usual  melancholy  array  of 
idlers,  visibly  without  hope  for-  the  future,  visibly — in  many 
cases — stamped  with  the  disgrace  or  disaster  of  the  past. 
Some,  however,  were  as  chirpy  and  cheerful  as  the  elders 
of  Troy ;  others  sat  immersed  in  a  slothful  ecstasy  of  inertia ; 
other  more  woeful  figures  seemed  lost  in  desolate  reveries ; 
with  all,  time  was  as  much  a  drug  in  the  market  as  it  is  in 
Central  Africa.  We,  ourselves,  received  a  typical  bit  of 
advice.  Our  particular  tram  had  just  moved  off,  yet  a  few 
seconds'  exertion  would  have  enabled  us  to  catch  it.  Our 
interlocutor,  however,  rapidly  interpreting  our  first  thoughts, 
and  backing  up  against  them  a  hesitancy  better  suited  to 
the  genius  loci,  exclaimed,  "  Ah !  'tisn't  worth  yer  while 
runnin'  afther  it ;  there'll  be  another  in  three  minnits  !  " 
Needless  to  say,  we  acquiesced,  and  stood  still. 

Our  Dublin  jarvey  was  no  humourist  like  him  who  met 
the  Chief  Secretary's  question  as  to  the  prospects  of  his 
class  under  Home  Rule  with  the  rejoinder  that  "They'd 
have  fine  times  the  fust  six  months,  dhrivin'  the  quality 
to  the  steamers."  We  came  upon  a  serious  politician. 
He  had  given  thought  to  the  subject,  and  was  unwilling  to 
commit  himself.  "  Did  they  want  Home  ltule  1 "  we  asked, 
"  That,"  he  replied,  diplomatically,  "depinds  upon  the  kind 
o'  Home  Rule  it  is.  We  don't  want  any  Home  Rule  to 
make  us  poorer  than  we  were  before;  what  we  want  is  a 
full  Exchequer,  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  counthry." 
Truly,  a  prudent  car-driver,  deaf  to  the  clamour  of  blatant 
patriotism,  (  hough  with  oars  open  to  tho  clink  of  t  he  brutal 
Saxon's  specie. 

'The  West  of  Ireland  is  rich  in  anecdotes  of  the  Connaught 
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circuit.  On  one  occasion  a  barrister  well  known  for  his  wit 
tnd  ability,  was  retained  to  defend  a  prisoner  accused  of 
i  murderous  and  absolutely  unprovoked  assault  upon  a 
leighbour.  Asked  privately  by  counsel  to  suggest  some 
ilea  that  could  be  urged  in  his  favour — some  extenuating 
:ircumstance — he  replied  as  follows  : — -"  See  here,  now, 
Misther  M.  or  N.,  just  hould  yer  tongue  'till  ye  see  the 
ella  I  hit.  He  hev  a  head  as  round  as  a  basin,  an'  sorra  a 
lair  on  it,  an'  the  light  shinin'  down  on  it.  What  could  I 
lo  but  give  him  wan  shtroke  1 "  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
ihat  the  sympathy  of  the  jury  was  enlisted  on  behalf  of  so 
mtspoken  an  enthusiast  for  the  game  of  head-hitting. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

FOE.  the  first  seven  weeks  of  the  current  half-year  the 
total  receipts  of  seventeen  ■  of  the  principal  railway 
Companies  of  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  10,325,000^., 
n  round  figures,  being  a  decrease  of  442, oool.  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  of  which  goods 
traffic  shows  a  falling  off  of  341,000^,  and  passenger  traffic 
ioi,oooZ.  The  falling  off  in  goods  is,  therefore,  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  total.  We  are  here  comparing  the  partly- 
estimated  receipts  of  the  first  seven  weeks  of  this  half-year 
with  the  actual  receipts,  as  finally  audited,  of  last  year. 
Considering  how  beautiful  the  summer  has  been,  the  falling 
off  in  passenger  traffic  is  very  remarkable.  Of  course,  it  is 
possible  that  holiday-making  has  been  spread  more  evenly 
over  the  whole  summer  than  in  ordinary  years.  But  that 
will  not  account  for  the  total  decrease.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  doubt  that  the  spending  power  of  the  population 
is  decidedly  less  now  than  it  was  twelve  months  ago.  The 
first  explanation  of  the  great  decrease  in  traffics  is  the 
interruption  of  all  kinds  of  business  caused  by  the  coal 
strike.  About  350,000  men  are  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, works  of  all  kinds  are  interrupted,  and  the  railway 
Companies  themselves  have  reduced  materially  the  number 
sf  trains  they  run.  This  accounts  for  much  of  the  decrease, 
but  hardly  for  the  whole  of  it.  We  have  been  passing  for 
three  years  now  through  a  world-wide  crisis.  Up  to  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year  it  affected  very  seriously  our  foreign 
trade ;  but  it  did  not  greatly  reduce  the  volume  of  the 
home  trade.  Unfortunately  there  seems  little  room  for 
doubt  that  the  home  trade  now  is  suffering.  The  banking 
panic  in  Australia  inflicted  heavy  losses  upon  large  numbers 
Df  investors.  We  may  hope  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  in- 
vestors will  recover  the  greater  part  of  their  money  ;  but 
for  the  time  being  they  are  poorer  than  they  were.  Then, 
again,  the  fall  in  silver,  leading  to  the  closing  of  the  Indian 
Mints,  has  disturbed  the  whole  trade  with  the  silver- using 
countries,  and  has  warned  all  engaged  in  that  trade  or 
holding  securities  of  those  countries  to  be  careful  in  their 
sxpenditure.  Over  and  above  all  that,  the  crisis  in  the 
United  States  has  caused  a  serious  fall  in  American  securi- 
ties of  all  kinds,  has  lessened  the  borrowing  and  purchasing 
power  of  the  holders,  and  has  caused  great  distrust.  The 
long  drought,  too,  has  added  to  the  agricultural  depression 
which  has  lasted  so  many  years  and  has  undoubtedly 
reduced  the  purchasing  power  of  landlords,  farmers,  and 
labourers.  For  the  moment,  then,  speculation  in  every 
form,  whether  in  commodities  or  in  securities,  is  stopped. 
Producers  are  limiting  the  quantity  of  goods  they  produce, 
the  coal  strike  is  preventing  the  railways  from  carrying  as 
large  a  volume  of  commodities  as  in  ordinary  times,  and  the 
public  is  living  from  hand  to  mouth.  It  is  not  surprising 
under  all  these  circumstances  to  find  that  the  home  trade  is 
it  last  beginning  to  suffer  seriously.  All  careful  observers 
bave  been  surprised  that  it  was  not  affected  more  during 
the  first  two  years  that  followed  the  Baring  collapse. 
There  was  a  great  decline  in  the  value  of  our  exports,  and 
there  was  a  falling  off  even  in  the  value  of  our  imports ; 
wages  in  all  branches  of  trade  fell,  and  the  number  of 
people  employed  was  somewhat  reduced.  It  was  gene- 
rally expeoted,  therefore,  that,  as  the  foreign  trade  fell  off, 
so  likewise  would  the  home  trade  to  some  extent.  But, 
until  the  present  year,  the  expectation  was  not  verified. 
We  may  hope,  however,  that  the  depression  will  not  last 
very  long,  though  undoubtedly  the  scarcity  and  dearness  of 
money  are  against  an  early  recovery.  If  the  United  States 
continue  to  withdraw  gold  in  large  amounts  from  the  Bank 
of  England,  the  Bank  may  have  to  raise  its  rate  of  discount 
once  more.    If  that  should  happen,  speculation  will  be  held 


in  check  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  and  trade  will  con- 
tinue to  be  carried  on  only  from  hand  to  mouth.  It  is 
hardly  possible  that  any  one  would  venture  to  increase  his 
risks  as  long  as  the  danger  of  a  6  per  cent.  Bank-rate 
exists.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  crisis  in  the  United 
States  now  abates,  if  confidence  recovers,  and  the  gold 
that  may  be  required  is  obtained  upon  the  Continent, 
we  may  have  a  gradual  recovery  at  home  as  soon  as 
the  coal  strike  comes  to  an  end.  The  larger  part  of 
the  falling  off  in  railway  traffics  must,  of  course,  be 
due  to  the  interruption  of  all  kinds  of  business  caused 
by  the  strike  and  to  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  trains 
run.  The  mere  termination  of  the  strike,  then,  will  bring 
about  a  better  state  of  things ;  but  it  will  not  restore 
prosperity  to  the  home  trade  until  the  money  market 
becomes  quiet,  distrust  disappears,  and  there  is  a  revival 
somewhere  in  our  foreign  trade.  For  the  moment  the  proba- 
bility seems  to  be  that  the  home  trade  will  not  become  very 
active  during  the  remainder  of  this  year,  and  that  we  shall 
have  to  wait,  therefore,  for  six  or  seven  months  for  a  revival 
of  prosperity. 

The  value  of  money  has  fallen  very  rapidly  this  week. 
Bankers  were  unable  to  obtain  from  Stock  Exchange  bor- 
rowers at  the  Settlement,  which  began  on  Tuesday  morning, 
more  than  4^  per  cent. — that  is,  less  than  Bank  rate ;  and 
within  the  Stock  Exchange  loans  were  made  at  5  per  cent., 
and  even  less.  In  the  open  market  the  discount  rate  is 
barely  3!  per  cent.,  and  short  loans  are  matters  of  negotia- 
tion. The  market  has  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  quickly  be  followed  by  its  repeal  by  the  Senate,  that 
then  the  currency  crisis  will  end,  that  the  demand  for  gold 
will  cease,  and  that  there  will  be  a  rapid  recovery  in  the 
United  States.  All  this  may  happen,  of  course,  but  it 
seems  very  unlikely.  A  crisis  that  has  lasted  so  long 
does  not  terminate  in  a  moment  and  leave  no  bad 
consequences  behind.  There  has  been  universal  distrust, 
general  hoarding  of  currency,  inability  on  the  part  of  banks 
to  lend  or  discount,  and  great  trade  depression.  Nobody 
disputes  that  there  is  a  great  lock-up  of  capital,  that  very 
many  people  have  been  ruined,  and  that  they  are  allowed 
to  go  on  only  because  the  banks  did  not  dare  to  insist  upon 
repayment.  We  may  hope  that  confidence  will  now  revive, 
that  deposits  will  return  to  the  banks,  and  that  business 
will  become  somewhat  better.  But  there  is  the  great  lock- 
up, and  that  must  lead  to  a  long  liquidation.  Up  to  the 
present  time  it  is  remarkable  that  while  the  banks,  even  in 
New  York,  were  refusing  to  pay  cash  to  their  customers, 
and  trade  was  almost  at  a  stand-still,  there  has  been  no 
great  failure.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that,  somehow  or 
other,  great  failures  may  be  prevented ;  but  at  least  they 
are  to  be  expected,  and  we  hope,  therefore,  that  the  public 
will  not  act  rashly.  As  for  the  gold  demand,  it  is  stopped 
for  the  moment,  but  it  is  likely  to  begin  again  soon ;  for 
the  Treasury  is  greatly  in  need  of  the  metal,  and  so  are  the 
banks.  We  are  not  at  all  sure,  then,  that  the  crisis  is  at 
an  end,  though  we  hope  that  the  worst  is  past.  We  would 
advise  investors,  therefore,  not  to  be  too  eager  to  buy.  For 
the  moment,  speculation  is  sending  up  prices  too  rapidly. 
There  is  sure  to  be  a  reaction  ;  but  we  think  that  investors 
may  now  begin  to  buy  cautiously  if  they  exercise  sound 
judgment. 

The  India  Council  on  Wednesday  again  offered  for  tender 
40  lakhs  of  rupees  in  bills  and  telegraphic  transfers ;  but 
though  there  were  applications  for  about  5 1  lakhs,  no  allot- 
ments were  made.  The  prices  of  the  tenders  ranged  from 
is.  2\d.  to  is.  2:] hd.  per  rupee,  and  the  market  naturally  is 
disappointed  that  those  prices  were  not  accepted.  Probably 
the  India  Council  thinks  that,  as  the  exports  from  India 
may  now  be  expected  to  increase,  it  will  get  better  terms 
by  waiting  a  little  while.  The  demand  for  silver  both  for 
India  and  for  China  continues  very  good,  and  the  price, 
which  fell  at  the  end  of  last  week  to  34^.,  has  again  risen 
to  34V/.  per  ounce. 

The  surprisingly  large  majorities  by  which  the  repeal  of 
the  Sherman  Act  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  made  a  great  impression  upon  the  stock  markets 
both  in  America  and  here,  and  there  has  been  a  somewhat 
wild  rise  in  prices.  For  two  or  three  months  all  operators 
have  been  reducing  their  accounts,  consequently  there  was 
hardly  any  speculation  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  and  very 
little  stock  was  held  upon  borrowed  money.  The  market, 
therefore,  is  in  a  mood  to  buy.  But  the  outlook  is  still 
too  obscure,  and  there  are  yet  too  many  difficulties  to  be 
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got  over,  to  encourage  speculation.  The  investor  may 
uegin  to  buy  on  a  small  scale ;  but  he  not  only  should  not 
buy  on  borrowed  money,  he  should  invest  only  a  portion  of 
what  he  has  saved.  For  the  moment  he  had  better  hold 
off,  for  speculators  are  running  up  prices  too  quickly.  But 
the  speculation  will  soon  come  to  an  end,  and  then  if  the 
investor  is  judicious  he  will  be  able  to  buy  with  advantage 
to  himself.  If  he  chooses  the  American  market  he  should 
always  remember  that  bonds  alone  are  perfectly  secure — 
the  bonds,  in  the  first  place,  of  Companies  which  pay  a 
dividend  upon  their  shares,  and,  in  the  second  place,  the 
bonds  which  have  a  priority  over  other  bonds  that  receive 
interest.  Shares,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  a  few 
Companies,  are  very  doubtful  investments.  But  of  course 
some  shares  have  fallen  so  heavily  of  late  that  the  investor 
■who  buys  with  his  own  money  may  in  the  course  of  a  year 
or  two  see  a  very  considerable  recovery.  Home  Railway 
stocks  have  given  way  because  of  the  coal  strike  and  the 
general  decline  in  earnings.  But  even  yet  they  are  high- 
priced.  Inter-Bourse  securities  are  altogether  too  high,  and 
the  prospect  on  the  Continent  is  too  dangerous.  Civil  war 
and  bankruptcy  are  threatening  Spain,  Italian  finance  is  in 
a  very  bad  way,  and  the  securities  even  of  the  wealthy 
fc.ti.tes  are  exceedingly  high. 


Most  changes  in  the  stock  markets  have  been  upwards 
this  week,  the  impetus  being  given  by  the  American  depart- 
ment, in  which  the  rise  has  been  very  remarkable.  To 
begin  with  the  purely  speculative  shares,  which  are  quite 
unfit  for  the  investor,  but  which  yet  are  the  best  index  of 
the  course  of  speculation,  we  find  that  Atchison  shares 
closed  on  Thursday  at  1 8 J,  a  rise  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding Thursday  of  no  less  than  3^.  Erie  Common  shares 
closed  at  15J-,  a  rise  of  3  ;  and  the  Preference  shares  closed 
at  31^,  a  rise  of  as  much  as  6.  Northern  Pacific  Preference 
shares  closed  at  23J,  a  rise  of  4;  Beading  Common  shares 
closed  at  9^,  a  rise  of  2\ ;  and  the  Third  Income  bonds 
closed  at  17I,  a  rise  of  4^.  Coming  next  to  the  bonds 
of  the  non-dividend  paying  Companies,  we  find  that 
Atchison  Second  Mortgage  "A  "  bonds  closed  at  41^,  a  rise 
of  5^ ;  the  Four  per  Cent.  Gold  bonds  closed  at  75,  a 
rise  of  3^  ;  and  Erie  Second  Mortgage  bonds  closed  at 
76^,  a  rise  of  as  much  as  9^.  Turning  next  to  the  dividend- 
paying  shares,  we  find  that  Illinois  Central  closed  on  Thurs- 
day at  95,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of 
2tj  ;  Lake  Shore  closed  at  2i|,  a  rise  of  4 \  ;  and  New  York 
Central  shares  closed  at  104^,  a  rise  of  4.  Turning  next  to 
the  South  American  department,  we  find  that  Argentine 
Five  per  Cents  of  1886  closed  at  6i£,  a  rise  of  if;  and  the 
Funding  Loan  closed  at  63I,  a  rise  of  2J.  Coming  now  to 
inter-Bourse  securities,  we  find  that  Greek  bonds  of  1881 
closed  at  40^,  a  rise  of  3J;  and  Italian  closed  at  84^,  a  rise 
of  \\.  There  has  also  been  an  advance  in  colonial  securities 
generally.  Canadian  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cents  closed  on 
Thursday  at  104,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday  of  f ;  New  South  Wales  Three  and  a  Halfs  closed 
at  93I,  a  rise  of  f ;  and  Queensland  Three  and  a  Halfs 
closed  at  87^,  arise  of  \\.  But  Australian  Bank  shares  are 
lower.  Those  of  the  Bank  of  Australasia  closed  at  67,  a  fall 
of  2  ;  those  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Australia  closed  at  44, 
also  a  fall  of  2,  and  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  closed  at  41, 
likewise  a  fall  of  2.  Indian  Sterling  Threes  closed  at 
a  rise  off,  and  Consols  closed  at  98,  a  rise  of  On  the 
other  hand,  Home  Railway  stocks  have  generally  given 
way,  more  especially  Avhat  are  called  the  "heavy"  lines, 
those  that  depend  largely,  that  is,  upon  goods  traffic. 
London  and  Noith- Western  closed  at  162  $,  a  fall  of  ^  ;  Great 
Western  closed  at  153,  a  fall  of  if,  and  Great  Eastern 
closed  at  75^,  a  fall  of  t.\. 


THE  SCHOLASTIC  MIDDLEMAN. 

EVER  since  the  enormous  enlargement,  numerically,  of 
the  English  Universities  there  can  be  littlo  doubt  that 
the  value  of  a,  degree!  lias  gone  down  commercially.  In- 
deed, it,  stands  to  reason  that,  when  the  number  of  Honour 
Degrees  obtained  at  <  Ixford  stands  in  the  relation  of  twenty, 
arid  even  thirty  to  one,  to  the  number  obtained  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago,  the  value  of  the  commodity  in  the  market 
will  go  down.  The  demand,  indeed,  lias  increased  ;  but  it 
lias  not  kept  pace  with  the  supply,  and  tho  number  of 


first-classmen    seeking  work  and  finding  none  is  a  sorry 
comment  on  the  development  of  the  English  Univei-sity 
system.    If  this  is  true  of  the  first  class,  what  must  be  the 
lot  of  the  second,  the   third,  and  the  pass-man  1  The 
second  class,  it  must  be  remembered,  in  the  classical  schools 
at  Oxford  numbers  often  more  men  than  the  first  and 
third  put  together.    With  such  a  huge  supply  of  fairly 
good  material  in  that  one  school  alone — say,  two  hundred 
honour-men  per  annum — the  value  of  the   degree  must 
necessarily  be  a  diminishing  one — we  had  almost  said  a  1 
vanishing  quantity.    The  market  is  glutted  with  second-  I 
classmen,  and,  to  use  the  slang  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  < 
prices  are  proportionately  "  down."    The  growth  of  new  - 
schools  requiring  masters  has  not,  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  1 
century,  been  equal  to  the  growth  of  the  two  Universities,  ' 
and  there  is  nothing  to  carry  off  the  enormous  supply  of  ] 
teachers.     The  learned  professions,   in  fact,    are   over-  1 
crowded.    If  any  one  denies  this,  let  him  go  to  a  scholastic  i 
agent  in  formd  pauperis  and  ask  for  a  mastership ;  let  hin>  < 
examine  the  numbers  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  or  consider  the- , ' 
out-o'- works  in  Fleet  Street.  1 

This  has  become,  in  fact,  a  very  serious  problem  at  the  |< 
present  day.    Wages  always  tend  to  a  minimum,  but  there- \' 
is  a  minimum  beyond  which  gentlemen  of  the  scholastic  ' 
profession  must  cease  to  live  like  gentlemen,  and  that  is- 
a  bad  thing  for  all  parties.    We  have  seen  numberless  ! 
circulars  from  scholastic  agencies   requiring   a  Bachelor  • 
of  Arts  in  Honours  and  an  athlete  to  teach  in  a  school,  and 
undertake  the  supervision  of  the  boys  at  a  salary  of  8o£. 
a  year,  or  even  less,  non-resident,  or  30?.  resident.  Of 
course,  as  a  joke  such  an  offer  is  excellent;  but,  unhappily;; 
to  the  young  fellow  looking  out  for  work  on  leaving  thev 
University,  it  is  too  often  no  joke.    It  is  a  case  of  a  post 
of  that  kind,  or  starvation,  or  the  colonies.     When  in?j 
addition  to  this  he  has  to  pay  a  considerable  fee  to  the' 
agent  through  whom  he  obtained  the  post — considerable, 
that  is,  for  him — the  climax  of  his  misfortunes  seems  to 
be  reached.    All  this  must  tend  to  lower  the  status  of  the' 
profession ;  and  that  it  has  not  done  so  more  is  due  mainly ' 
to  a  purely  external  cause.    In  many  cases  the  men  who' 
take  small  mastershijDS  have  some  slight  means  of  their' 
own,  or  have  parents  who  are  willing  to  supplement  their '■ 
ridiculously  small  incomes  by  an  allowance  in  order  to', 
enable  them  to  keep  up  their  position.    But  this,  of  course, ' 
tends  to  react  on  the  salaries.    Men  whose  incomes  will' 
be  supplemented  in  this  way  are  naturally  willing  to  accept- 
a  smaller  pay  than  those  who  have  to  rely  entirely  on  what  I 
they  receive  for  their  bread.    The  former,  in  fact,  in  some 
cases  merely  teach  because  they  must  "  do  something " 
as  a  concession  to  parental  prejudice,  which  objects  to 
their  remaining  entirely  idle.    If  they  earn  very  little, 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  very  great  importance.    It  is  merely  [ 
the  ordinary  experience  of  people  at  the  start,  and  simply 
implies  a  proportionately  larger   allowance   from  home. 
This  for  the  individual  is  all  very  well ;  but  it  tends  to- 
reduce  salaries  all  round,  save  in  the  case  of  the  great 
Public  Schools,  whose  wealth  is  great  enough  to  save  them» 
from  this  sort  of  parsimony.   So  the  general  scale  of  pay  tends- 
downwards,  and  the  men  who  have  to  depend  entirely  on 
their  salaries  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  find  it  difficult  to- 
secure  posts  adequately  paid  because  other  men,  with  a  small 
income  at  their  back,  are  there  to  undersell  them.  The- 
same  tendency,  of  course,  is  to  be  found  in  other  professions, 
and  in  lower  callings.    The  litterateur  finds  it  very  difficult 
to  make  anything  by  his  pen  in  his  early  years,  because- 
there  are  so  many  people  of  means  willing  to  write  for  no- , 
thing  to  make  a  start  or  a  name,  or  merely  to  amuse  them- 
selves.    The  young  women  behind  counters  are  paid  in- 
sufficiently because  their  employers  count  on  their  having: 
parents  or  a  husband  to  support  them  in  the  main,  and,, 
therefore,  consider  that  a  certain  amount  of  pocket-moneyr 
is  really  all  they  require.    And  as  the  girls  meet  them., 
half-way  by  being  ready  to  work  ten  hours  a  day  for  a  very? 
few  shillings  a  week,  the  unhappy  few  who  have  to  supports 
themselves  wholly  on  their  salary  are  likely  to  fare  ill. 

But  this  is  in  the  nature  of  a  digression,  though  the* 
parallel  between  the  two  grades  of  life  is  not  altogether: 
inaccurate.  Tho  cause  of  this  unhappy  crowding  of  the- 
market  for  brain  labourers  is  not  far  to  seek.  An  immense- 
number  of  persons  who  in  former  t  imes  would  have  worked! 
with  their  hands  as  their  fathers  did  beforo  them  are  being 
educated  to  work  with  their  heads.  There  is  a  geimral 
levelling  up  of  tho  social  grades,  if  you  look  at  it  optimis- 
tically.   The  son  of  the  artisan  becomes  a  clerk,  the  sou  of 
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;he  clerk  aspires  to  teach  in  a  school,  the  son  of  the  school- 
;eacher  aspires  to  go  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  But  this 
evelling  up  is  not  an  unmixed  blessing.  The  result  is  that 
we  have  fifty  times  too  many  clerks — two  hundred  applied 
for  an  insignificant  post  advertised  in  the  Times  the  other 
(Jav — ten  times  too  many  half-educated  teachers,  and,  alas ! 
ten  times  too  many  University  graduates  turned  out  every 
rear  to  crowd  the  ranks  of  the  Bar,  the  schools,  and 
journalism,  and  recruit  the  year's  crop  of  miserable  and 
hopeless  failures.  None  of  these  people  can  dig  as  their 
fathers  did  ;  they  cannot  make  shopboys,  or  'busmen,  or 
crossing-sweepers.  Too  many  of  them  can  only  teach  or 
starve.  With  head-masters  paying  the  smallest  salaries 
they  can  get  accepted  on  the  one  hand,  and  men 
with  an  allowance  underselling  them  on  the  other,  these 
poor  fellows  have  an  uphill  battle  before  them.  Scholar- 
ships, exhibitions — more  particularly  that  class  of  exhi- 
bition which  is  specially  reserved  "  for  those  who  can 
certify  that  they  are  in  need  of  assistance  from  the 
University  " — have  brought  them  up  to  college.  Without 
them  they  could  never  have  achieved  that  part  of  their 
education  at  all.  But  when  their  exhibition  terminates, 
and  they  have  obtained  their  coveted  degree,  they  must  go 
forth  to  seek  their  fortune,  and  then  their  difficulties  begin. 
For,  unfortunately  for  them,  the  millennium  of  the  Socialist, 
when  all  social  distinctions  have  vanished,  and  a  hodman  is 
as  good  as  a  barrister,  has  not  yet  dawned,  and,  though  we 
hear  a  great  deal  about  dockers  who  attend  Extension 
lectures,  and  return  unspoiled  and  contented  to  their  manual 
labour,  we  seldom  meet  with  such  minds.  In  fact,  it  is 
really  impossible  to  deny  that  a  certain  degree  of  intellectual 
education  unfits  a  man  to  work  with  his  hands  and  earn 
his  bread  as  a  labourer.  It  may  be  that  it  ought  not  to  do 
so ;  but  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  the  world  so  it  is. 
Therefore,  somehow  or  other,  places  must  be  found  for  this 
enormous  harvest  of  tolerable  scholars  as  schoolmasters  or 
something  analogous  in  the  social  scale.  Every  year  the 
problem  is  how  to  do  it.  That  problem  formerly  the 
University  solved  by  the  Fellowship  system.  The  number 
□f  scholars  was  small,  and  they  had  a  Fellowship  apiece. 
That  solution  is  no  longer  possible,  even  if  it  were  desirable. 
Then  the  Universities  tried  ignoring  the  problem  altogether. 
They,  as  it  were,  denied  liability.  Their  position  was — 
"  Our  business  is  to  provide  facilities  for  learning  for  those 
wh©  wish  to  learn,  and  opportunities  to  study  for  those  who 
care  to  study.  We  have  no  duties  beyond  that.  When 
our  men  have  attained,  by  the  help  of  our  endowments,  to  a 
degree, the  connexion  between  us  terminates.  Theymust  shift 
for  themselves."  Theoretically,  of  course,  this  was  undeniably 
a  logical  position  which  they  could  very  fairly  take  up  ;  but 
in  practice  they  must  be  held  responsible,  in  some  degree 
at  least,  for  the  men  whom  they  have  raised  out  of  their 
own  position  in  life  by  scholarships  and  exhibitions  specially 
offered  for  necessitous  persons,  and  a  mere  sense  of  what 
is  decent  would  demand  that  they  should  do  what  they  can 
to  make  the  University  the  starting-point  of  a  career  for 
these  young  fellows,  the  offspring  of  the  new  regime,  and 
assisted  education  and  School  Boards,  et  hoc  genus  omne. 

It  has  taken  a  little  time  for  the  Universities  to  awake 
to  this  obligation,  but  they  have  done  so.  The  first  start 
was  made  at  Oxford  by  a  Fellow  of  Trinity,  Mr.  Baper,  who 
voluntarily  gave  his  time  and  energies  to  the  business  of  put- 
ting University  men  in  communication  with  schoolmasters  and 
with  parents  requiring  private  tutors.  The  expense  and  the 
labour  involved  must  have  been  very  considerable  to  Mr. 
Baper, as  no  fees  whatever  were  charged, and  the  attitude  he 
assumed  was  merely  that  of  a  friendly  go-between.  This  went 
on  for  some  years,  and  the  number  of  men  assisted  in  this 
way  and  provided  with  work  during  vacations,  or  on  their 
going  down,  was  very  great.  But  such  a  voluntary  system,  how- 
ever admirable  in  itself,  and  however  much  to  the  credit  of 
its  author,  must  always  suffer  from  the  disadvantage  of  want 
of  fixity.  It  is  vested  entirely  in  one  man.  Without  him 
the  whole  edifice  falls  like  a  card  castle.  Moreover,  as  this 
informal  agency  became  well  known,  the  number  of  appli- 
cants can  have  been  little  less  than  enormous,  and  the 
tax  upon  the  time  and  energies  of  its  head  too  great 
for  an  already  busy  man  to  bear  upon  his  shoulders.  So 
it  was  decided  to  change  the  character  of  the  agency, 
establish  it  on  a  businesslike  basis  at  the  Clarendon 
Buildings,  with  Mr.  Baper  as  its  chairman,  and  a  very 
small  payment  (i^  per  cent,  on  the  first  year's  salary) 
for  appointments  obtained  through  the  agency — enough, 
in  fact,  to  pay  for  a  secretary  and  postage  stamps.  Mr. 


Baper  remains  the  moving  spirit  of  the  affair ;  but,  from 
being  merely  a  series  of  friendly  arrangements  made  by 
him  between  young  men  just  going  out  into  the  world  and 
would-be  employers,  the  agency  has  reached  the  securer 
position  of  a  quasi-professional  bureau,  with  a  regular  scale 
of  (extremely  moderate)  fees,  and  a  local  habitation  in  the 
Clarendon.  Among  other  things,  this  makes  it  possible  for 
any  undergraduate  of  the  University  of  Oxford  to  make 
use  of  the  agency ;  whereas,  on  the  old  system,  many  m«  n. 
must  have  hesitated  to  invade  the  rooms  of  a  private  gentle- 
man, and  a  Fellow  of  another  college,  to  request  him  to 
procure  them  a  post  in  a  school,  without  fee  of  any  kind. 
Thus,  many  would  fall  back  upon  the  London  scholastic 
agents,  whose  fees  are  not  inconsiderable,  and  who,  neces- 
sarily, cannot  have  much  knowledge  of  some  of  the  posts 
which  they  offer,  so  that  occasionally  their  clients  find 
themselves  in  awkward  positions.  Now  that  the  new 
agency  has  been  established  on  a  purely  business  foot- 
ing (if  that  can  be  called  business  which  does  not  aim  at 
doing  more  than  paying  the  expenses  of  working),  that 
hesitation  is  removed,  and  Oxford  may  be  congratulated  on 
its  new  department.  Mr.  Lewis  has  had  one  on  more  or 
less  parallel  lines  at  Cambridge  for  some  time,  which  was 
formerly  worked  in  concert  with  Mr.  Baper,  so  the  move- 
ment may  be  said  to  be  fairly  started  at  both  Universities. 


A  STRANGE  EXHIBITION. 

THE  first  performance  at  the  Aquarium  of  the  Arab 
described  as  Hadji  Soliman  ben  Aissa — that  is,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  fraternity  of  the  ATssaouas — and  said  to  have 
attained  to  the  saintly  dignity  of  marabout,  attracted  a  large 
number  of  medical  men,  who  certainly  showed  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  proceedings.  The  announcement  of  the  exhi- 
bition seemed  to  promise  something  of  the  kind  which  can 
always  be  commanded  by  the  tourist  in  Algeria,  and  which 
inspired  Delacroix  to  paint  one  of  his  most  famous  pictures. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  difference  between  the  Arab's  per- 
formance and  the  familiar  show  referred  to  proved  to  be 
as  great  as  the  difference  between  the  rites  of  the  children 
of  Ai'ssa  as  performed  among  themselves  and  the  spectacle 
as  arranged  at  Algiers  or  Oian  for  the  entertainment  of 
European  visitors,  with  whom  "  to  see  the  Aissaoua  "  is 
but  an  expression  of  sightseeing.  In  the  place  of  the 
pandemonium,  vocal  and  instrumental,  the  fierce  yells  and 
howlings,  the  frenzied  dance,  the  eloquent  tom-tom,  and 
exploits  that  recall,  but  far  transcend,  the  operations  of 
the  priests  of  Baal,  the  Arab  at  the  Aquarium  performs 
in  cold  blood  on  the  stage  of  the  theatre,  and  is,  of 
course,  unsupported  by  the  contagious  excitement  and 
ecstasy  induced  by  the  nor  mal  performance  of  the  brother- 
hood. After  a  preliminary  inhalation  of  vapour  from 
the  hot  charcoal  of  a  brazier,  into  which  he  has  thrown 
some  powder,  he  sways  backwards  and  forwards  for  a 
minute  or  so  with  an  extremely  violent  motion.  Through 
the  powder,  he  declared — in  French  of  a  kind  supe- 
rior to  what  we  have  yet  heard  from  Arab  lips — a  con- 
dition of  insensibility  to  pain  was  produced,  though  how 
this  could  be,  or  how  local  insensibility  could  be  thus 
effected,  there  was  no  explanation  offered  by  the  critics  pre- 
sent. Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  claim,  the  sceptic 
would  admit,  at  least,  that  the  performance  was  a  creditable 
piece  of  acting.  Then  the  Arab  took  some  long  steel 
needles,  much  like  knitting-needles,  and  thrust  one  through 
the  upper  portion  of  each  forearm  and  two  others  entirely 
through  both  cheeks,  in  which  condition  he  submitted 
himself  to  the  closest  examination,  talking  with  ease  and 
unconcern  the  while.  The  old  schoolboy  trick  of  driving 
pins  to  their  heads  in  the  muscles  above  the  knee  seems 
as  child's  play  to  this  show  of  stoicism.  With  the  same 
kind  of  needle  the  Arab  operated  on  his  tongue  precisely 
as  he  had  treated  his  cheeks,  and  in  the  same  direction. 
Then,  with  a  fine  stiletto,  and  the  audible  blows  of 
a  small  mallet,  he  drove  some  three  inches  of  cold 
steel  into  his  body,  obliquely  towards  the  left  side,  with- 
out showing  the  smallest  discomfort.  After  this,  his 
placing  an  arm  above  a  flame,  and  near  enough  for  a 
scorching,  was  a  small  matter.  He  then  suffered  a  viper 
to  fasten  on  to  his  finger,  and  did  divers  other  slightly 
disgusting  things.  For  the  rest,  these  queer  acts  were 
critically  examined  by  those  present,  and  pronounced  to  be 
no  tricks. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS  AT  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

THE  good  or  evil  of  entrance  scholarships  at  Public 
Schools  is,  perhaps,  more  hotly  disputed  just  now  than 
any  other  question  connected  with  the  education  of  the  upper 
and  middle  classes,  and  as  the  attacking  party  have  beyond 
doubt  done  most  of  the  talking  we  propose  to  offer  a  few 
considerations  on  the  other  side.  But  first  we  freely  admit 
that  there  are  far  too  many  entrance  scholarships.  "  College  " 
scholarships  at  Eton  and  Winchester  are  all  very  well ;  these 
are  old  foundations,  they  have  in  their  time  certainly  done 
a  great  deal  of  good,  they  were  the  very  beginnings  of  the 
public  school  system,  and  they  have  moved  with  the  times 
quite  as  much  as  good  old  institutions  should.  But  it  seems 
slightly  ridiculous,  or  worse,  that  every  brand-new  school, 
however  scanty  its  endowment,  should  think  it  necessary  to 
have  its  scholars  too,  and  compete  with  its  fellows  for  the 
leavings  of  Eton  and  Winchester. 

But  granting  this,  and  granting  also  that  the  system  helps 
in  that  woful  multiplication  of  rates,  which  we  notice  else- 
where, is  the  preparation  and  competition  for  scholarships  as 
bad  for  the  boys  themselves  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  maintain  1 
No  doubt  it  may  be  bad  for  the  wrong  sort  of  boy.    Cases  do 
occur  in  which  injudicious  parents  or  schoolmasters  insist  on 
boys  going  in  who  are  not  fit  for  the  task.    Perhaps  a  father 
was  himself  in  college  at  Eton  ;  he  finds  his  son  at  nine  years 
of  age  an  intelligent  sort  of  boy,  and  he  sends  him  to  some 
preparatory  school  where  the  winning  of  Eton  scholarships  is 
made  the  chief  object  of  life.    The  boy,  being,  let  us  sup- 
pose, hardly  up  to  the  requisite  standard  of  ability,  may  have 
an  unpleasant  life  of  it  for  the  next  three  years  or  so.  He 
is  hard  worked  at  school  and  has  a  tutor  in  the  holidays, 
his  country  walks  are  haunted  by  the  irregular  verbs,  and 
he  rehearses  Latin  idioms  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  Thus 
he  is  crammed  with  knowledge  which   he   cannot  com- 
pletely assimilate,  and  grows  a  dull  and  weary  creature. 
Such  cases  do  occur  ;  but  we  do  not  believe  they  are  com- 
mon, and  the  scholarship  system  cannot  fairly  be  made 
responsible  for  the  folly  of  casual  parents.     On  the  con- 
trary, the  results  of  the  examinations,  if  they  could  but 
be  made  widely  known,  would  tend  to  discourage  such 
candidates,  for  it  is  not,  as  a  rule,  the  laborious  drudge 
who  succeeds.     Every  schoolmaster  knows  that  of  half 
a  dozen  boys  at  the  top  of  a  class  who  keep  pretty  close 
together  in  prepared  work,  there  are  one  or  two  who 
will  run  away  from  the  rest  as  soon  as  they  are  set 
down  to  do  a  passage  of  "  unseen "  or  a  piece  of  Latin 
prose  without  a  dictionary.    Such  boys  learn  easily,  and 
as  a  rule  eagerly,  have  good  memories,  a  taste  for  language, 
and  often  a  considerable  notion  of  style,  which  enables  them 
to  turn  out  idiomatic  Latin  prose,  and  (less  often,  but  still 
in  a  good  many  cases)  verse  which  not  merely  scans  and 
construes,  but  shows  some  power  of  imagination  and  com- 
mand of  poetical  phrase.    Then  there  are  a  few  boys,  but 
only  a  few,  who  develop  early  in  life  considerable  mathe- 
matical power,  who  can  tackle  a  problem  in  arithmetic  or 
Algebra  and  a  rider  in  Euclid,  and  who  can  at  the  same 
time  bring  their  classical  learning  up  to  a  good  pass  stan- 
dard, oi"  rather  above  it.    These  are  the  boys  who  win 
scholarships,  and  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  they  are  none 
the  worse  for  the  effort ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
have  acquired  a  taste  for  good  literature  which  will  be  a 
boon  to  them  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.    Of  course  much 
depends  on  the  teacher.    We  once  met  a  small  boy  who 
said  he  rather  liked  Xenophon,  but  hated  Homer.  It 
appeared,  on  further  inquiry,  that  the  unfortunate  child  had 
never  read  a  book  of  Homer  through,  never  heard  of  the 
Cyclops,  or  Nausicaa,  or  the  battle  at  the  ships,  but  had 
been  put  to  work  on  casual  bits  which  his  egregious  master 
thought  might  be  set  in  a  scholarship  examination.  Still, 
we  do  not  believe  that  the  mere  crammer  is  common  or 
successful  among  masters  of  preparatory  schools,  any  more 
than  we  believe  that  the  over- worked  dullard  is  the  usual 
type  of  candidate  for  scholarships. 

To  prove  the  absurdity  of  such  a  view,  one  has  only  to  be 
af  Eton  or  Winchester  at  the  time  of  the  examination,  and 
to  look  at  the  boys  as  they  go  in  to  their  papers.  A 
healthier,  brighter-looking  lot  need  not  be  desired,  and,  the 
papers  done,  they  rush  oil' to  watch  the  cricket  or  haven 
pull  on  the  river,  with  as  keen  an  interest  in  such  things 

as  can  be  desired.   1 1,  would  lie  no  I  mil  test  of  the  effect  of  early 

competition  on  the  health  of  boys,  to  take  the  names  of  those 
who  have  rowed  in  the  Eton  Kight  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  find  out  how  many  of  them  have  been  collegers. 


As  "  College"  does  not  form  one-tenth  of  the  school,  rather  less* 
than  one  boy  a  year  should  be  its  contribution  to  the  eight, 
but,  unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  the  proportion  of 
collegers  is  very  much  larger  than  this,  while  their  prowess  in 
football  is  well  known.  No  doubt,  instances  of  break-down, 
do  occur  now  and  then,  but  how  many  lives  are  spoilt  in. 
this  way  as  compared  with  those  which  are  ruined  by 
indolence  and  excessive  indulgence  1  We  believe  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  outcry  on  the  score  of  health  is  only  a 
symptom  of  the  tendency  to  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  coddling,  which  is  so  prevalent  just  now,  and  which 
would  lead  some  good  people,  if  they  had  their  way,  to- 
interrupt  lessons  every  half-hour  for  the  purpose  of  feeling 
the  boys'  pulses  and  looking  at  their  tongues,  carefully 
pointing  out  at  the  same  time  the  moral  difference  between 
offering  the  latter  organ  for  medical  inspection,  and  pro- 
truding it  in  mockery  behind  the  teacher's  back. 


RACING. 

THE  defeats  and  the  scratchings  of  St.  Leger  favourites 
which  have  taken  place  of  late  remind  one  of  the 
"  massacre  of  the  innocents  "  at  the  end  of  a  Parliamentary 
Session.  Medicis,  who  not  very  long  ago  was  second  favourite 
at  8^  to  i,  went  over  to  Deauville  to  run  on  the  20th  of 
August  for  the  Grand  Prix,  and  apparently  proved  himself 
a  non-stayer  by  failing  to  win  on  a  course  of  a  little  over  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  length.    His  conqueror  was  a  neat  little 
filly,  named  Galette,  which  by  no  means  represented  the  best 
French  form.    The  very  next  day,  the  Irish  St.  Leger 
horse,  The  Jew,  who  had  been  backed  at  14  to  1,  was  beaten 
very  easily  for  the  Leopardstown  Grand  Prize.    The  Jew  | 
was  soon  scratched  for  the  St.  Leger,  and  so  also  werf  I 
Tanderagee,  the  winner  of  the  Epsom  Grand  Prize,  an<  { 
Watch  Tower,  the  winner  of  the  Newmarket  Biennial.  A 
filly  entered  for  the  St.  Leger  showed  some  respectable  form 
at  York  byrunning  second  for  the  Great  Ebor  Handicap  under  j 
a  heavy  weight,  for  her  age.    This  was  Mr.  P.  Buchanan's  ' 
Self- Sacrifice,  who  had  already  won  each  of  the  four  races  for  j 
which  she  had  started  this  season.    She  was  said  to  have 
been  very  highly  tried  before  the  Ebor  Handicap,  and  she-  j 
gave  the  winner,  Senaputty,  a  stone  and  a  pound  and  sex,  I 
and  ran  second  in  front  of  a  fair  handicap  field.    Yet  an- 
other St.  Leger  filly,  Sir  J.  B.  Maple's  Siffleuse,  the  winner 
of  the  One  Thousand,  won   the  Yorkshire  Oaks  easily 
by  twTo  lengths  from  Queen  of  Navarre,  who  had  won  the 
Great  Northern  St.  Leger  at  Stockton,  when  giving  a  stone 
or  more  to  each   of  her   opponents.     Possibly  neither 
Siffleuse  nor  Self- Sacrifice  may  start  for  the  St.  Leger,  and 
even  if  they  should  do  so  their  chances  of  victory  would  not 
be  considered  very  great ;  but  their  recent  running  is 
worthy  of  notice,  because  the  form  shown  by  the  three- 
year-old  fillies  early  in  the  season  had  been  exceptional! 
poor.    A  couple  of  colts  entered  for  the  St.  Leger,  but  not 
believed  to  have  much,  if  any,  chance  of  winning  it,  ran 
two  interesting  races  in  August.    These  were  Harbinger 
and  Peppercorn.     At  Kempton,  for  the  Great  National 
Breeders'  Foal  Stakes,  over  a  mile,  Harbinger  was  the 
favourite,  but  Peppercorn  beat  him  by  a  neck ;  so  when 
the  pair  met  again  at  York,  for  the  Great  Yorkshire  Stakes, 
Peppercorn,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  made  the 
favourite.  The  course,  however,  was  a  mile  and  three-quarters 
on  this  occasion,  a  distance  too  great  for  Peppercorn,  who  was 
beaten  as  much  as  three  lengths  by  Harbinger.    At  York, 
again,  Bed  Ensign,  the  winner  of  the  valuable  Prince  of 
Wales's  Stakes  at  Ascot,  was  decisively  beaten  by  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort's  Son  of  a  Gun,  who  had  been  unplaced  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes  when  giving  Red  Ensign  a  stone,, 
whereas  they  were  now  meeting  at  even  weights. 

Smart  two-year-old  form  was  shown  in  August  by  Delphos, 
a  powerful  chestnut  colt  by  Necromancer  out  of  Sibyl  by 
Speculum,  thus  representing  the  lines  of  Stockwell,  Touch- 
stone, Blacklock,  and  Bay  Middleton.  At  Kempton  he  won 
the  International  Breeders' Two- Year-Old  Stakesunder  iost., 
and  then  he  went  to  Ireland  and  be»t  the  much  vaunted 
and  already  mentioned  Jew.  Some  critics  consider  him  too 
heavy  a  colt  to  make  a  stayer,  a  point  which  remains  to  be 
proved.  Possibly  the  Illuminata  colt,  Bullingdon,  Arcano, 
Glare,  and  Delphos  may  represent  the  best  two-year-old 
form  that  we  have  yet  seen  this  season,  an  opinion,  however, 
which  may  be  subject  to  considerable  modification  before 
the  last  of  the  Newmarket  autumn  meetings.    A  good 
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deal  was  thought  of  Lord  Durham's  Galopin  filly,  War 
Sprite,  when  she  won  the  Hardwicke  Stakes  at  Stockton, 
and  of  Lord  Dimraven's  Minting  colt,  Ilium,  when  he  won 
the  Wynyard  Plate  at  the  same  meeting ;  but  both  were 
ignominiously  beaten — in  fact  neither  of  them  were  placed — 
for  the  Gimcrack  Stakes  at  York,  which  was  won  from 
sixteen  opponents  by  Baron  de  Rothschild's  colt,  Styx, 
already  the  winner  of  the  Corporation  Stakes  at  Brighton, 
for  which  Ilium  had  given  him  3  lbs.,  and  run  him  to  half 
a  length.  He  is  a  bay  colt  by  Tristan  out  of  a  sister  to 
St.  Simon,  and,  admired  as  he  is  for  his  shoulders  and 
limbs,  there  are  cavillers  who  say  that  he  wants  length  in 
proportion  to  his  height,  and  that  his  proportions  are  not 
so  symmetrical  as  could  be  desired.  The  little  St.  Simon 
filly,  Amiable,  belonging  to  Lord  Lurgan,  won  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  Plate  at  York  from  a  field  of  a  dozen.  It  is 
objected  to  the  many  small  fillies  by  St.  Simon  that  they 
look  poor  specimens  of  the  British  racehorse.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  they  have  a^marvellous  gift  of  galloping,  especially 
when  their  dams  are  of  Birdcatcher  and  Touchstone  blood, 
as  is  the  case  with  Amiable.  A  two-year-old  named  Go 
Lightly,  which  had  belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  Baird  (Mr. 
Abington),  ran  for  the  first  time,  for  the  Convivial  Stakes 
at  York,  and  won  easily  from  Skirpenbeck,  the  winner  of 
the  West  Biding  Champagne  Trial  Stakes  at  Pontefract.  A 
year  ago  she  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Baird  for  1,250  guineas, 
and  was  sold  at  his  sale  this  summer  for  1,000  guineas  to 
Jewitt,  the  trainer,  and  now  ran  in  his  name.  She  is  an 
example  of  inbreeding  to  Blacklock,  being  by  that  very  in- 
bred Blacklock  stallion  Galopin,  out  of  a  mare  whose  dam 
was  by  Voltigeur.  Her  first  performance  was  highly  satis- 
factory, and  she  is  evidently  a  bargain.  Studley  Royal, 
another  purchase  at  Mr.  Baird's  sale,  a  three- year-old  by 
Hampton,  ran  for  the  first  time  and  won  his  race — a  very 
T>oor  one — at  Huntingdon.  Arcano  ran  a  grand  race  at 
"Lewes  for  the  Astley  Stakes,  giving  19  lbs.  to  Clatterfeet, 
who  ran  second ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  two- 
year-olds  can  often  give  each  other  more  weight  than  older 
horses.  Xury  showed  very  fair  form  in  running  a  dead  heat 
with  Springray,  when  giving  her  1 1  lbs.  for  the  Champion 
Breeders'  Foal  Stakes  at  Derby,  on  Tuesday  last;  for 
although  she  is  not  a  very  smart  trial  horse,  Xury  was 
scarcely  as  good  as  he  may  become  by-and-bye,  and  there 
was  a  field  of  thirteen  behind  the  leading  pair.  He  is  by 
Tertius  out  of  a  Macaroni  mare,  and  cost  800  guineas  as  a 
yearling.  As  he  has  plenty  of  power  and  can  evidently 
gallop,  he  will  probably  turn  out  a  very  useful  colt. 

The  Stockton  Handicap  showed  that  Sir  R.  Jardine's 
Enniskillen  had  a  right  to  a  higher  position  among  the  stayers 
of  the  year  than  had  been  supposed  even  from  his  victory 
for  the  Ascot  Stakes,  and  jaerhaps  he  deserves  to  take  rank 
in  the  lowest  place  among  the  first  half-dozen. 

There  were  several  other  smart  handicap  performances  in 
August.  The  Lewes  Handicap,  over  a  mile  and  a  half, 
was  won  by  Mr.  P.  Buchanan's  Newcourt  so  easily  under 
a  respectable  weight  (8  st.  5  lbs.)  that  for  the  Great  York- 
shire Handicap  he  has  been  put  within  4  lbs.  of  Enniskillen, 
and  within  7  lbs.  of  Lady  Rosebery.  This  horse  was  bred  by 
Mr.  R.  K.  Mainwaring,  from  an  old  mare  that  used  to  run 
in  small  country  steeplechases.  Such  are  the  flukes  of 
breeding !  Mr.  Buchanan  has  just  purchased  a  yearling 
out  of  the  same  mare  by  Silver  Crown.  At  Nottingham 
St.  David  ran  an  excellent  race,  over  a  mile,  in  the  Not- 
tinghamshire Handicap,  and  he  cannot  be  far  below  the  best 
four  or  five  among  the  milers  of  the  year.  He  is  a  grand 
specimen  of  the  weight-carrying  thoroughbred,  and  he  has 
quality  combined  with  his  power.  An  example  of  the  fact 
that  certain  horses  were  better  on  particular  courses  was 
given  on  Tuesday  last  at  Derby,  when  Lord  Ellesmere's 
Esmond  won  the  Peveril  of  the  Peak  Plate  for  the  second 
year  in  succession.  At  six  furlongs,  again,  Magistrate  ran 
a  capital  race  for  the  Rufford  Abbey  Plate,  at  the  same 
meeting,  under  10  st.,  nor  can  he  be  many  pounds  inferior 
to  the  fastest  "  sprinters." 

There  has  not  been  a  great  deal  of  very  heavy  "  plun- 
ging "  this  season,  since  one  of  the  heaviest  backers  found 
out  the  exceeding  unprofitableness  of  the  pursuit ;  but 
there  are  professional  bettors  who  back  horses  for  consider- 
able sums,  the  sources  of  which  are  dubious  ;  some  people 
suppose  them  to  come  from  jockeys,  which  it  is  to  be 
devoutly  hoped  may  not  be  the  case.  There  has  been 
very  little  betting  on  the  St.  Leger,  and  post-betting  is 
getting  more  than  ever  the  custom.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  has  already  been  a  good  deal  of  betting  on  the 


Cesarewitch,  before  the  publication  of  the  weights.  A 
matter  for  congratulation  is  the  increase  of  welter  handi- 
caps, which  enable  men  to  ride  in  races,  instead  of  their 
being  almost  limited  to  jockeys  who  are  mere  children,  and 
not  always  "  good  children."  It  is  true  that  the  heavy- 
weight theory  may  be  carried  too  far;  but  in  the  opinion 
of  some  of  the  most  practical  and  experienced  of  racing 
men,  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  if  the  lowest  weight 
in  handicaps  were  to  be  made  6  st.  7  lbs.  or  even  7  st. 
The  very  mention  of  handicaps  makes  one  sigh  at  the 
thought  of  the  headaches  which  will  be  caused  this  month 
by  the  study  of  those  for  the  Cesarewitch  and  the  Cam- 
bridgeshire. If  such  will  be  the  sufferings  of  their  students, 
what  must  have  been  those  of  the  unhappy  men  who  were 
employed  in  making  them  i 


EVENING  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS. 

WHEN  attention  was  drawn  in  the  House  last  week  to 
the  New  Regulations  for  Evening  Continuation 
Schools  in  Scotland,  probably  the  great  majority  of  English- 
men awoke  for  the  first  time  to  the  existence  of  the  parent 
institution  in  England,  of  which  the  Scotch  scheme  is 
merely  an  extension  to  the  sister  kingdom.  Most  people 
have  a  hazy  notion  that  a  vast  number  of  things  are 
taught  in  the  Board  schools  which  had  much  better  be  left 
untaught,  but  how  they  are  taught,  and  when,  they  hardly 
care  to  inqxiire.  It  is  a  sufficient  insult  to  the  average 
educated  intelligence  to  know  that  it  contributes  its  hard- 
earned  guineas  to  teaching  the  elements  of  physiography 
and  the  moral  sciences  to  the  multitude.  It  pays  up  with 
a  bad  grace,  and  does  not  care  to  pursue  the  subject  further. 
For  that  reason  we  are  by  no  means  sorry  that  the  question 
was  raised  on  Thursday  week,  that  we  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  protesting  once  more  against  the  ridiculous 
standard  of  education  which  philanthropic  legislators  hold 
up  before  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  English  artisan.  We 
have  examined  with  considerable  interest  the  list  of  subjects 
in  Article  II.  of  the  Code  for  which  grants  may  be  paid. 
These  display  an  amazing  diversity  of  character.  We 
find  Euclid,  human  physiology,  chemistry,  Latin,  Welsh 
(for  scholars  in  schools  in  Wales),  "  The  Life  and  Duties  of 
the  Citizen,"  &c.  Why  on  earth  the  helpless  taxpayer  should 
be  required  to  contribute  to  his  gardener's  studies  in  human 
physiology  baffles  our  comprehension.  The  pursuit  of 
elementary  knowledge  in  obscure  directions  hardly  justifies 
a  grant  of  public  money,  and  we  can  scarcely  believe  that 
the  Education  Department  imagines  it  is  thereby  endowing 
research.  Nor  do  we  see  any  particular  point  in  acquainting 
evening  continuation  classes  with  "  hydrostatic  and  aerostatic 
laws  most  commonly  applied  "  at  the  public  expense.  If  an 
acquaintance  with  vocal  music  and  the  tonic  sol-fa  notation 
would  prevent  street  Arabs  from  indefatigably  bawling 
"  Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay  "  and  its  successors,  we  could  under- 
stand why  it  was  included  in  a  scheme  of  National  Education ; 
but  as  we  are  pretty  sure  it  will  not,  we  do  not  care  to  contri- 
bute towards  its  acquisition.  As  for  the  "Duties  of  a  Citizen," 
including  detailed  instruction  on  Trades-Unions  and  strikes, 
from  their  source  in  the  selfishness  of  the  individual  to  their 
issue  in  the  annihilation  of  British  commerce,  we  should  be 
delighted  to  see  them  widely  known  and  appreciated  if  we 
had  any  hope  that  their  significance  would  be  either  pro- 
perly taught  or  understood ;  but  as  that  teaching  would 
require  instructors  of  very  much  higher  calibre  than  the 
Council  of  Education  can  procure,  and  that  understanding 
would  need  a  higher  order  of  intelligence  than  they  are 
likely  to  be  called  upon  to  teach,  we  fear  those  subjects 
must  also  be  expunged  from  the  lists  of  the  Code. 

When  we  look  through  the  vast  range  of  subjects  included 
in  the  Minute  of  the  18th  of  May,  1893,  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education,  we  are  tempted  to  wonder 
how  their  Lordships  can  possibly  imagine  that  the  vast 
majority  of  them  can  ever  be  efficiently  taught.  And,  if 
the  mere  communication  of  a  smattering  of  knowledge  only 
is  aimed  at,  of  what  possible  use  can  that  smattering  be  even  to 
the  working  classes?  It  is  all  very  well  to  recommend  that 
instruction  in  these  somewhat  dry  and  dusty  fields  of  know- 
ledge should  be  rendered  more  palatable  with  a  magic 
lantern  (see  Article  V.  of  the  Explanatory  Memorandum); 
but  will  an  elementary  acquaintance  with  physiography  or 
human  physiology  be  of  the  slightest  use  to  any  human 
bricklayer,  even  if  conveyed  through  the  medium  of 
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"  lantern  illustrations "  1  One  is  tempted  to  think  that 
the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Her  Majesty's  Most  Honour- 
able Privy  Council  on  Education  hardly  realize  the  mental 
capacities  of  the  teachers  whose  privilege  it  will  be  to  guide 
the  British  citizen  through  these  more  unfamiliar  blanches 
of  science.  We  wonder  if  any  of  them  read  by  chance  an 
article  which  appeared  in  Macmillan  for  August,  containing 
answers  from  would-be  certificated  teachers  to  simple  ques- 
tions in  English  history.  In  that  article  the  writer  pointed 
out  that  certificates  were  granted  on  the  aggregate  of 
marks,  and  that  a  candidate  was  not  compelled  to  obtain  a, 
qualifying  total  in  each  subject.  Thus  the  egregious 
person  whose  theory  of  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  Wolsey 
ran,  "  Wolsey  was  found  out  by  Henry  and  charged  with 
High  Treason  for  breaching  (sic)  against  the  Act  of 
Premunire,"  would,  if  he  obtained  the  qualifying  total  of 
marks  in  the  examination  as  a  whole,  bo  called  upon  to 
teach  his  pupils  English  history  ;  while  another,  who  wrote 
that  "  the  chief  works  of  Shakspeare  are  '  To  be  or  not  to  be,' 
'The  Moor  of  Athens,'  and  Bombay  and  Son,"  would  be  con- 
sidered competent  to  give  instruction  in  English  literature  ! 

There  really  is  no  limit  to  the  shocking  and  ghastly  igno- 
rance displayed  by  young  persons  qualifying  to  become  Board 
School  teachers.  They  do  not  merely  write  answers  that  are 
wrong  as  to  fact — that  would  be  excusable  considering  the 
irritating  variety  of  subjects  which  they  are  expected  to  get 
up — but  they  write  nonsense,  sentences  that  have  no  con- 
struction, answers  that  bear  no  reference  to  the  question. 
Their  papers  betray  a  total  lack  of  the  logical  faculty,  or  even 
of  ordinary  intelligence.  There  is  no  harm  in  a  candidate 
being  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  "  Iris'  woof"  in  Milton's 
"  Comus,"  but  it  argues  something  verging  on  idiocy  to  answer, 
"  Iris  Woof  was  at  the  head  of  Nature,  as  regards  its  anatomical 
properties."  It  is  not  that  such  an  answer  implies  a  total 
unacquaintance  with  the  English  of  "  Comus,"  but  that  it 
stamps  the  writer  as  a  person  who  cannot  distinguish  between 
sense  and  nonsense.  How  is  it  to  be  expected  that  this  kind 
of  person  should  give  a  coherent  account  to  a  class  of  quasi- 
intelligent  artisans  of  "  Representative  Government,"  and 
"  the  difference  between  rating  and  taxation,"  even  if,  as 
the  Code  thoughtfully  suggests,  they  "  proceed  from  the 
known  and  familiar,  such  as  the  policeman "  1  They  can 
teach  the  mechanical  process  of  reading  and  writing,  and 
even  adding  and  subtracting.  They  may  hear  successfully 
the  names  of  the  capes  and  bays  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  as  conned  by  rote  from  a  text-book.  They  may  pro- 
mote, by  the  same  process,  an  acquaintance  with  the  names 
and  dates  of  the  Kings  of  England  and  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  if  that  is  necessary  for  the  intellectual  well-being 
of  the  citizen.  But  as  for  teaching  history  in  any  rational 
sense,  or  politics,  or  sociology,  or  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  incidence  of  taxation,  they  might  far  more 
reasonably  be  expected  to  teach  Sanscrit  or  thorough-bass. 
They  don't  know  anything  about  those  things.  How  should 
they  be  able  to  impart  them  ?  Unfortunately,  the  last  con- 
fession a  man  can  ever  be  persuaded  to  make  is  that  he 
knows  nothing  about  anything  under  the  sun,  and  pro- 
bably if  a  Board  School  master  was  suddenly  called  upon 
to  teach  the  Zend-Avesta  or  Old  High  German  to- 
morrow, he  would  procure  a  text-book  and  be  ready  to 
start  at  once. 

What  should  the  good  citizen  be  taught  1  Do  not  let  us 
hastily  reply,  "  Nothing  at  all,"  for,  with  the  case  of 
the  illiterate  voter  before  us,  we  regretfully  conclude  that 
total  ignorance  does  not  invariably  imply  true  wisdom. 
Besides,  purely  as  a  question  of  convenience,  he  should  be 
able  to  read  and  write.  Spelling  is  not  important.  In 
fact,  both  spelling  and  the  art  of  composition,  it  seems, 
might  well  be  relegated  to  the  domain  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion. Mr.  Pearson,  in  an  article  in  the  Fortnightly  J'eview, 
holds  that  one  whole  year  might  be  saved  in  the  educational 
course  at  a  Board  School,  if  phonetic;  spelling  and  a  simple 
system  of  precis-writing  took  the  place  of  ordinary  culti- 
vated orthography  and  quasi-literary  composition. 

15c  this  as  it  may,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  con- 
stitute the  ground  plan  of  a  national  education.  There  is 
none  other  than  these.  The  mere  compulsory  acquisition 
of  unconnected  facts  is  tho  most  futile  of  all  kinds  of  learn- 
ing, and  to  call  it  history  is  to  gratuitously  insult  an  in- 
teresting branch  of  study.  As  for  trying  to  inculcate 
polit  ical  philosophy  in  the  brains  of  the  masses,  and  to  teach 
them  to  think,  that  is  utterly  ridiculous.  How  many 
members  of  the  Souse  of  Commons  a  rc  there  who  could 
give  a  coherent  account  of  either  Politics  or  Philosophy  t  I 


Why  should  the  Board  School  teacher  be  expected  to 
succeed  when  they  would  fail?  How  many  men  even  of 
the  educated  middle  classes  ever  think  ?  Thought  is  the 
privilege  of  the  few,  an  inalienable  heritage  which  a  man 
cannot  impart  even  if  he  will.  Three-quarters  of  man- 
kind lack  the  necessary  apparatus.  The  attempt  to  scatter 
broadcast  the  rudiments  of  sociology  and  the  functions  of 
government  strikes  us  as  hardly  less  absurd  than  it  would 
be  to  teach  metaphysics  to  footmen.  If  the  "  Duties  of 
a  Citizen  "  which  the  Committee  on  Education  would  have 
taught  is  not  intended  to  be  a  sort  of  political  philosophy 
and  water,  it  can  only  degenerate  into  the  crude  expression 
of  his  views  on  social  and  political  problems  of  the  day  on 
the  part  of  the  individual  Board  School  teacher.  From  the 
which  may  Heaven  deliver  us  ! 


THE  LLA.NTHONY  PILGRIMAGE. 

"  T  |  HIE  Annual  Pilgrimage  of  Our  Lady  of  Llanthony," 
J-  as  the  handbills  posted  in  the  neighbouring  country 
have  it,  is  in  some  ways  a  remarkable  function,  and  it  is 
worth  the  while  of  any  one  who  happens  to  be  near  Llan- 
thony on  the  30th  of  August  to  attend  it,  in  fine  weather, 
if  only  for  the  beautiful  drive,  ride,  or  walk,  as  the  case 
may  be,  through  the  Black  Mountains,  which  for  pic- 
turesqueness  and  variety  will  compare  well  enough  with, 
say,  the  inlands  of  Scotland.  The  origin  of  the  "  pil- 
grimage " — now  nigh  forgotten,  though  it  made  some  noise 
in  its  day — was  the  reputed  apparition  of  the  Virgin,  first 
to  a  boy  under  age,  and  subsequently  to  "  Father  Ignatius," 
and  one  or  two  others.  There  is  a  "  shrine "  erected  at 
the  place  where  this  is  supposed  to  have  happened  (ai 
commonplace  corner  of  a  commonplace  field,  though  Father 
Ignatius's  eloquence  describes  it  as  a  mountain-top),  and 
tawdry  enough  it  looks  in  the  light  of  a  full  sun. 

The  church  which  has  been  built  by  Father  Ignatius — who  ' 
holds  Anglican  deacon's  orders,  and  who  has  founded  a 
small  sect  which  he  calls  by  some  such  jumbled  name  as' 
Anglican  Benedictines — seems  to  aim  at  something  Norman 
in  its  aspect,  but  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  greatly  • 
elongated  and  magnified  "  pepper-box "  on  an  Eton  fives- I 
court.  Its  holding  capacity  is  so  small  that  a  scanty  atten- 
dance suffices  to  make  the  impression  of  a  crowd,  insomuch 
that  on  Wednesday  last,  though  the  pilgrims  were  not 
numerous,  there  was  not  standing  room  except  outside  the 
porch,  whence,  looking  out  of  bright  sunlight  into  the  dim 
interior,  it  was  only  possible  at  intervals  to  get  a  full  view 
of  faces  and  figures  within.  Or,  rather,  there  was  really 
standing  room  inside  the  porch ;  but,  for  reasons  best  known 
to  the  direction  of  the  function,  this  was  not  available,  the 
way  being  effectually  barred  by  two  or  three  "nuns"  who 
sat  on  a  bench  which  nearly  filled  up  the  gangway,  and  who 
had  further  stopped  with  heavy  parcels  every  possible  crevice 
of  entrance  for  an  exiguous  person.  One  noticed  presently 
that  other  such  nuns  were  dotted  strategically  about  inside 
the  church,  and  later  on  one  observed,  in  cloudy  inter- 
vals, that  the  look  of  enthusiasm  visible  in  some  of  the 
younger  nuns'  faces  was  absent  in  those  who  seemed 
like  older  stagers.  It  was  present  enough  in  the  men 
acolytes  or  servitors  or  whatever  they  were  called,  and 
especially  in  one  whose  refined  manner  and  face  were 
in  odd  contrast  with  the  hands,  worn  and  disfigured 
by  much  rough  labour,  and  in  no  less  odd  contrast 
with  the  appearance  and  haviour  of  Father  Ignatius 
himself.  One  arriving  only  in  time  to  hear  tho  sermon, 
which  cuts  the  morning  service  into  two  parts,  cannot  well 
make  out  precisely  how  much  of  the  service  is  borrowed 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  ritual.  But  there  is  one  thing 
certainly  not  borrowed  from  it,  the  singing  of  a  hymn  in 
Welsh,  which,  as  none  of  the  neighbouring  folk,  whether 
gentle  or  simple,  know  more  than  a  word  or  two  of  Welsh, 
seems  a  superfluity  of  learning.  In  the  course  of  another 
hymn  there  is  a  brazen  clashing  of  cymbals  at  emphatic 
passages ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  service  there  is  a 
kissing  of  tho  Scriptures,  a  ceremony  which  Father 
[gnatius  says  he  has  adopted  from  tho  early  British 
( Ihurch. 

As  to  tho  sermon  by  Father  Ignatius,  it  was  disappoint- 
ing enough  so  soon  as  we  got  used  to  tho  tricks  of  walking 
about  flic  aisle  with  apparent  spontaneity,  and  suddenly 
alternating  the  pp  With  the  ,//'ol'a  voice  which  still  retains 
something  of  the  power  and  beauty  for  which  it  must  once 
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have  been  highly  remarkable.  The  subject  was,  of  course, 
the  Apparition,  in  his  remarks  on  which  the  preacher  in- 
troduced a  tirade  against  Henry  VIII.,  and  statements 
that  workhouses  ought  to  be  turned  into  monasteries,  that 
lie  and  his  followers  were  practically  the  salt  of  the  earth, 
that  by  living  the  highest  spiritual  life  they  constantly  see 
spirits,  and  that  he  himself  (like  the  personage  in  Nightmare 
Abbey)  saw  a  ghost  at  that  moment ;  and,  going  further  with 
this  subject,  he  brought  in  comparisons  which,  to  say  the 
least,  struck  one  as  lacking  in  reverence.  There  was  an  oddity 
towards  the  end  of  the  discourse  in  his  suddenly  telling  his 
bearers  that  he  and  his  followers  must  not  be  judged  like 
lawyers'  clerks  and  omnibus  drivers.  The  inappropriate- 
ness  to  the  place  of  this  observation  was  strange  until  one 
remembered  that  the  preacher  not  infrequently  speaks  in 
London  and  other  large  cities.  There  was  also  a  distaste- 
ful personal  address  to  a  grocer's  boy  who  was  told  with 
unnecessary  gush  that  he  would  do  his  duties  behind  the 
jounter  much  better  for  having  been  there  that  day. 
Altogether,  when  sermon  and  service  were  over,  and  the 
tinkling  of  bells  and  smoke  of  incense  were  heard  and 
smelt  no  more,  one  departed  feeling  that  one  had  assisted  at 
m  unbecomingly  tawdry  performance,  which  in  London 
svould  pass  as  very  third-rate  mummery,  but,  taking  place 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  Black  Mountains,  has  a  certain 
faux  air  of  picturesqueness  while  it  is  going  on,  and  while 
me  does  not  realize  that  the  majority  of  the  "pilgrims" 
liave  made  it  an  excuse  for  a  picnic. 

Of  the  "  monastery,"  or  rather  of  such  small  part  of  it  as 
sutsiders  are  allowed  to  see,  there  is  nothing  to  say  but  that 
it  is  neat  and  well  kept,  and  that  the  "  refectory  "  appears 
to  be  the  most  jealously-guarded  (quare  hoc  ?)  of  all  the 
secluded  rooms.  And  on  the  whole  one  may  perhaps  agree 
with  a  critic  who  has  seen  more  or  less  of  the  thing  since 
its  inception,  and  who  expressed  a  decided  opinion  that  it 
was  played  out. 


JOHN  AND  JOHN. 

["  And  what  havoc  the  principle  upon  which  our  opponents 
have  gone  would  have  made  of  the  great  constitutional  instru- 
ments !  I  should  like  to  have  heard  all  the  amendments  that 
might  have  been  moved  upon  Magna  Charta !  " — Mr.  Morley  at 
Neiccastle.~\ 

THE  Irish  Secretary's  last  endeavour 
In  controversial  rhetoric  to  shine 
Hardly  recalls  that  ballad  now  and  ever 
Beloved  upon  "  the  banks  of  coaly  Tyne." 

For  few  can  think  that  (though  the  tune  is  pretty) 

The  aspiration  after  "  rowing  weel  " 
Which  animates  the  old  Northumbrian  ditty 

Was  realized  by  that  Gladstonian  "keel." 

No ;  speaking  for  ourselves,  we  could  not  soothly 
Bestow  applause  on  M-rl-y's  opening  spin ; 

It  did  not  strike  us  as  progressing  smoothly, 
That  inconvenient  boat  our  John  was  in. 

In  Parliamentary  waters  while  the  keel  is 

'Tis  very  well  to  tug  a  labouring  oar, 
And  this  particular  galley-slave  of  H— ly's 

Has  tugged  it  strenuously — no  man  more. 

But  when  before  your  own  constituents  "  spurting," 
Your  form,  my  worthy  oarsman,  should  be  such 

As  not  to  let  them  see  your  seat  is  hurting, 
Or  notice  your  discomfort  quite  so  much. 

Your  controversial  manner  should  be  breezy, 

And  you  should  rally  in  an  airy  style ; 
Whereas  your  jesting  was  a  bit  uneasy, 

And  did  not  pressingly  invite  a  smile. 

Nor  did  you  very  dexterously  handle 
The  "  undiscussed  provisions,"  all  agree ; 

While,  as  to  brazening  out  the  gagging  scandal, 
You  seem  as  much  ashamed  of  it  as  we. 

But  0  !  of  all  the  ill-selected  channels 

Through  which  to  pour  your  eloquence,  the  worst 

Led,  surely,  towards  that  chapter  in  the  annals 
Of  your  precursor,  Honest  John  the  First. 


What !  when  from  all  the  world,  Rome,  Athens,  Sparta, 
Your  illustrations  you  had  leave  to  take, 

To  stumble  headlong  into  Magna  Charta  ! 

Ah  !  that — forgive  the  slang — secures  "  the  cake  "  ! 

'Twas  rash  enough  to  have  recalled  a  story 
Drawn  from  the  eve  of  that  Assembly's  birth 

Whose  ancient  rights  and  long-descended  glory 
Your  chief  and  you  have  levelled  with  the  earth. 

But  rasher  still,  and  strange  beyond  conceiving, 

Among  your  tactical  mistakes  it  is 
That  you  should  quote  your  namesake,  not  perceiving 

This  grand  distinction  'twixt  your  case  and  his, 

This  salient  point  of  differentiation, 

Which  even  the  rudest  mind  must  seize  upon  : 

That  John  gagged  not  the  spokesmen  of  the  nation, 
But,  on  the  contrary,  they  closured  John  ! 


REVIEWS. 


THE  FABLIAUX* 

THE  volume  which  M.  Bedier  has  consecrated  to  the  mediaeval 
fabliaux  naturally  divides  itself,  as  the  author  says,  into 
two  parts.  The  first  deals  with  what  is  known  or  conjectured  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  good  stories  told  in  the  fabliaux  (i  160-1340) ; 
in  the  second  part  the  author  examines  the  humour  and  the  ver- 
sification of  the  rhymed  tales,  the  medieval  spirit  as  displayed  in 
them,  the  nature  of  the  public  to  which  they  appealed,  and  the 
conditions  and  characteristics  of  the  poets  who  composed  them. 

In  this  first  section  M.  Btidier  recognizes  that  his  problem  is  one 
of  the  main  problems  of  folklore.  Like  customs,  usages,  pro- 
verbs, popular  ballads,  popular  tales  in  general,  the  stories  in 
the  fabliaux  are  part  of  the  common  human  treasure.  What  is 
the  origin  of  that  treasure  ?  M.  Beadier  briefly  states  the  Aryan 
theory  of  Grimm,  and  its  developments  by  Mr.  Max  Miiller, 
Kuhn,  and  others.  As  he  remarks  in  a  note,  Scott  anticipated 
and  set  forth  this  theory ;  "  the  myth  of  one  age  is  the 
legend  of  the  next,  and  the  nursery  tale  of  the  third." 
A  religious  tradition  becomes  a  heroic  story,  and  that  be- 
comes a  fairy-tale.  Scott,  of  course,  did  not  anticipate  the 
restriction  of  this  idea  to  the  Aryan  race,  nor  the  hypothesis  that 
the  origin  of  the  sequence — myth,  legend,  marclien — was  the 
misunderstanding  of  old  linguistic  expressions.  M.  Bedier  next 
sets  forth  the  anthropological  opinion  that  the  popular  tales  are 
survivals  from  the  imagination  of  savage  men  and  the  condi- 
tions, customs,  and  beliefs  of  savage  life.  This  theory  is  in 
essence  as  old  as  Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  and  was  held  by 
Fontenelle  and  others.  M.  Btidier  shares  the  not  uncommon  delu- 
sion that  an  English  advocate  of  this  system  "  energetically 
denies  "  that  tales  may  be,  and  have  been,  borrowed  by  one  race 
from  another.  The  author  in  question,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
asserted,  "  with  what  emphasis  he  may,"  that  tales  may  be  and 
have  been  transmitted  through  many  channels,  in  war,  in  com- 
merce, by  the  slave  trade,  by  the  custom  of  "  exogamy,"  which 
makes  it  necessary  for  men  to  marry  alien  wives.  He  has 
only  doubted  whether,  given  the  same  mental  conditions  and 
the  same  customs  and  beliefs,  tales  analogous  to  each  other 
may  not  have  been  independently  evolved  in  distant  centres. 
To  deny  the  possibility  of  this  would  be  very  rash,  and,  in  each 
case,  we  must  consider  whether  independent  evolution  or  borrow- 
ing is  the  more  probable  hypothesis.  To  say  this  is  not  to  "  deny 
energetically "  that  tales  may  be  borrowed  and  transmitted. 
Wherever  men  go  they  may  carry  a  story  with  them.  The  dis- 
tinction between  supposing  that  some  tales  may  be  independently 
developed  in  their  essential  features,  and  denying  that  stories  may 
be  borrowed,  is  not  very  delicate,  but  it  seems  to  escape  many- 
writers  on  this  topic,  whence  come  confusion  and  waste  of  ink. 
Leaving  the  anthropological  theory,  M.  Bedier  attacks  in  force 
the  "  Orientalist "  hypothesis,  that  of  Benfey  and  M.  Cosquin, 
which  asserts  a  common  origin,  India,  for  "  the  immense  majority 
of  popular  tales,"  including  the  comic  tales  in  the  fabliaux.  As 
to  these,  M.  Bedier  says  truly,  no  mortal  will  claim  a  Totemistic 
origin  for  the  Fabliau  <le  la  yrue,  nor  find  a  taboo  in  Le.  chevalier 
qui  fist  m  femme  confesse.  Even  Mr.  Max  Mullcr  probably  sees 
nothing  crepuscular  or  auroral  in  La  dame  qui  fist,  trois  tours 
entour  le  moustier,  though  anthropologists  and  philologists  find 
Taboos,  or  Gavelkind,  or  Dawn,  or  Sunset   in  Cinderella,  or 

*  Les  Fabliaux. — Etudes  de  litlcrature  populaire  et  d'histoire populaire  du 
mot/en  age.    Par  Joseph  Bedier.    Paris  :  bouillon.  1893. 
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Tsyche.  For  his  part  the  bold  Orientalist  cries  "  They  come 
from  India,  et  tout  est  dit."  Now,  the  mild  anthropologist 
has  examined  these  Oriental  pretensions,  and  he  has  shown,  by 
arguments  which  M.  Bedier  enforces  with  abundance  of  new 
learning,  that  they  are  worth  nothing  at  all.  Omitting  the  early 
fathers  of  the  Oriental  theory,  which  Charles  Nodier  casually 
opposed  in  the  catalogue  of  his  library,  let  us  come  to  the 
moderns.  Benfey  is  their  hero ;  Mr.  Max  Miiller  (as  far  as 
nouvelles  and  fables  are  concerned),  M.  Kohler,  M.  Gaston  Paris, 
are  all  followers  of  Benfey,  as  is  M.  Cosquin.  "  It  is  a  question 
of  fact,"  cry  Benfey,  Kohler,  Cosquin.  The  "  fact "  is  that  all 
tales  can  be  traced  back  to  Sanscrit  and  the  India  of  historic 
times,  and  the  invention,  or  adaptation,  by  Buddhist  preachers. 
The  distribution  of  the  tales,  according  to  this  theory,  was 
produced  by  the  contact  of  East  and  West  at  Byzantium,  and 
again  through  pilgrimage  and  crusades ;  by  aid,  also,  of  Moors 
and  Jews.  The  stories  thus  diffused  bear  definite  Buddhist 
traces.  "  Les  formes  orientelles  sont  les  formes  mires,"  says  M. 
Gaston  Paris.  These  tales  passed  from  oral  circulation  into 
literature,  from  literature  back  into  tradition.  As  to  their 
origin,  while  some  think  that  Buddhist  priests  invented  them, 
others  hold  that  the  preachers  only  adapted  them,  and  many 
regard  India  as  the  mere  central  reservoir  of  the  stories,  without 
being  able  to  discover  the  contributory  streams. 

This  may  almost  be  called  the  official  theory  of  the  origin  and 
distribution  of  popular  stories,  and  M.  BtSdier  attacks  the  hypo- 
thesis with  plenty  of  daring  and  of  erudition.  As  far  as  marchen 
are  concerned,  we  have  ever  regarded  the  Oriental  hypothesis 
with  surprise.  As  tales  of  precisely  the  usual  sort  are.  found  in 
the  Egypt  of  Rhameses  IL,  and  (in  spite  of  M.  Kiihler)  are 
scattered  thickly  over  Greek  literature,  before  Greeks  had  so 
much  as  heard  of  India,  why  should  we  believe  in  an  Indian 
origin  ?  Again,  as  M.  Bedier  remarks,  the  Orientalists  discover 
what  they  consider  the  most  ancient  form  of  this  or  that  tale  in 
an  Indian  collection,  hence  they  argue  that  the  tale  is  originally 
Indian.  This  is  a  transparent  fallacy ;  the  place  where  a  legend 
first  won  its  way  into  surviving  literature  need  not  be  the  place 
of  its  birth.  Granting,  however,  that  tales  from  Indian  collec- 
tions reached  mediaeval  Europe,  as  they  certainly  did,  M.  Btidier 
asks,  were  there  not  in  Europe  any  popular  tales  earlier  than 
historical  contact  with  India?  What  influence  did  Oriental 
collections  exercise  on  oral  tradition  ?  Are  there  really  traces 
of  Indian,  and  especially  of  Buddhist,  manners  in  European 
popular  tales?  Do  the  Western  versions  betray  themselves  as 
spoiled  adaptations  of  pure  Oriental  forms  ?  In  the  first  place, 
M.  Bedier  gives  many  examples  of  tales  in  Egypt  and  Greece  (and, 
as  he  is  aware,  he  might  give  many  more)  anterior  to  historical 
contact  with  India.  Greece  had  the  tales,  but  not  collections  of  the 
tales  such  as  Buddhists  made  in  the  East.  Stories  of  animals, 
marvellous  stories,  good  stories,  fables,  all  existed  assuredly  in  a 
Europe  still  out  of  touch  with  India.  This  M.  Bddier  easily 
demonstrates  ;  as,  indeed,  he  quotes  the  Saturday  Review  to 
similar  purpose.  lie  might  have  found  examples  valuable  for  his 
argument  in  the  fragments  of  the  Epic  Cycle,  but  he  does  not 
pretend  to  be  exhaustive.  Five  or  six  topics  of  the  fabliaux  he 
finds  in  classic  literature,  while  from  Oriental  sources  he  only 
finds  eleven.  Yet  the  very  folklorists  have  presumed,  on  the 
evidence  of  Orientalists,  that  fabliaux  analogous  to  Eastern  good 
stories  were  far  more  abundant.  Next,  European  tales  (as  has 
been  argued  freely  by  anthropologists)  contain  absolutely  no 
traces  of  manners  or  ideas  especially  Indian  or  especially  Bud- 
dhistic. M.  Cosquin  is  reduced  to  replying  that  "  the  stories  are 
not  in  contradiction  with  Indian  ideas."  This  is  a  curious  change 
of  front.  On  the  question  as  to  the  influence  of  Indian  literature 
on  oral  tradition,  M.  Bedier  proves,  by  minute  analysis,  that 
tradition  is  lively  and  mutable,  while  the  written  stories  remain 
iixed.  As  to  the  original  home  of  the  vast  majority  of  stories  he 
has  no  opinion,  and  thinks  the  question  insoluble.  The  theory  of 
an  Indian  origin  he  has,  we  think,  satisfactorily  disproved ;  or 
rather,  perhaps,  has  shown  that  it  is  wholly  destitute  of  proof. 

Curiously  enough,  M.  Bedier's  dissertation  on  origins  is  more 
vivacious  and  more  interesting  than  his  literary  criticism  of  the 
fabliaux.  He  does  not  seem  to  be  in  close  sympathy  with  these 
old  jests ;  he  constantly,  and  no  doubt  very  properly,  denounces 
their  obscenity,  their  contempt  for  womankind,  their  facile,  bar- 
barous, elementary  waggery.  They  represent  the  bourgeois  spirit, 
he  thinks,  which  corrupted  the  chivalrous  spirit ;  in  fine,  he  has 
nothing  of  the  lues  Boswelliana,  no  blind  enthusiasm  for  the 
jongleurs.  Perhaps  nothing  of  a  literary  kind  which  is  both  new 
and  true  can  be  said  about  the  fabliaux.  What  M.  Bedier  says 
is  true,  but  scarcely  new,  and  lacks  the  vigour  of  his  attack  on 
the  Orientalists.  Two  points  in  connexion  with  Greek  litera- 
ture Btrike  US  as  incorrectly  stilted.  The  Odesof  Pindar,  surely, 
wero  not  for  "  the  bourgeois  of  Mycemc  or  Megara "  what  the 


fabliaux  were  for  the  bourgeois  of  France.  There  is  nothing 
"  middle-class"  in  Pindar,  and  the  little  we  know  of  Mycenae  in 
his  time  makes  it  unlikely  that  he  was  a  favourite  there.  Again, 
Demodocus,  at  the  court  of  Alcinous,  was  not  a  "  nomad,"  and  his 
life  and  status  were  not  analogous  to  that  of  a  wandering  jongleur. 
M.  Bedier  closes  his  valuable  work  with  an  appendix  on  textual 
criticism.  We  cannot  here  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  minute  and 
correct  fashion  in  which  he  traces  the  various  shapes  of  a  story 
through  many  various  languages.  His  work  is  dedicated  to 
M.  Gaston  Paris ;  it  may  not  convert  him  from  "  Orientalism," 
but  it  must  convince  him  that  he  has  not  wasted  his  labours  in 
teaching  a  pupil  who  is  industrious,  accurate,  and  spirituel. 


NOVELS.* 

THERE  is  nowadays  no  more  experienced  spinner  of  sea-yarns 
than  Mr.  Clark  Russell,  but  it  must  be  owned  that  there  is 
little  to  remind  us  of  the  workmanship  of  John  Houldsworth,  Mate 
and  The  Wreck  of  the  "  Grosvenor  "  in  his  "  Romance  of  Incident," 
"List,  ye  Landsmen .'"  which  exhibits  in  marked  degree  those! 
imperfections  by  which  we  know  the  pot-boiler.  The  quest  oi 
lost  or  hidden  treasure  is  ever  an  entrancing  topic,  and  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  treated  with  more  or  less  success  by  countless  I 
writers,  from  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson  down- 
wards, need  not  prevent  others  from  trying  their  chance;  but  sc 
hackneyed  a  subject  requires,  from  its  very  triteness,  extra  care  ir 
the  handling;  and  Mr.  Clark  Russell,  having  conceived  the  suffi- 
ciently picturesque  idea  of  a  treasure-ship,  with  its  cargo  of  Spanish 
dollars,  lying  mysteriously  land-locked  in  a  cavern  on  an  uninhabitecj 
island  in  the  Pacific,  has  left  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  hU 
plot  to  shift  for  themselves.  How  the  ship  got  there  we  are  no! 
told — the  matter  is  unexplained  ;  probably,  for  the  best  of  reasons, 
because  it  is  inexplicable  ;  that,  however,  is  not  the  only  point  or 
which  the  reader  has  to  complain  of  the  scantiness  of  his  informa; 
tion.  Characters  drop  in  and  drop  out  just  as  the  author  require; 
or  ceases  to  require  them ;  the  villanous  Dutchman,  Van  Laai 
— in  these  patriotic  pages  the  foreigner  enjoys  a  monopoly  o 
villainy — bids  fair,  in  the  first  volume,  to  be  a  considerable  agent 
in  the  plot,  but  he  is  no  sooner  safely  transshipped  to  anothe- 
vessel  than  he  fades  out  of  the  story  for  good  and  all.  Scarcely 
more  adequately  accounted  for  is  the  appearance  of  Donn; 
Aurora  and  her  shipwrecked  companions  on  the  desolate  island; 
As  regards  that  lady,  it  seems  a  pity  that,  as  she  is  the  onh 
female  character,  she  is  not  endowed  with  more  sympatheth 
attributes.  The  stratagem  by  which  she  and  the  hero,  if  the 
narrator  deserves  such  a  title,  circumvent  the  mutinous  crew 
is,  it  must  be  confessed,  no  more  creditable  than  it  is  credible 
Of  course,  if  men  are  mutineers  and  foreigners — and  the  term.1 
appear  in  these  pages  to  be  fairly  interchangeable — they  must 
be  treated  as  such ;  but  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  sympathize 
with  their  vanquisher  when,  after  treating  some  to  so  rougl; 
a  dose  of  gag  and  irons  that  one  dies  under  his  hands  of  a 
ruptured  blood-vessel,  and  after  firing  on  a  boat's  crew  of  others! 
with  ball  and  canister,  he  complacently  takes  credit  to  himselll 
for  having  managed  all  the  business  bloodlessly,  and  for  being! 
one  who  "  counts  human  life  the  most  sacred  thing  under  God's 
eye."  Cant  and  canister  go  ill  together.  The  best  and  most; 
naturally  drawn  character  in  the  book  is  that  of  Captain  Greaves,) 
the  simple-minded,  straightforward  sailor  in  search  of  the  trea-l 
sure,  whose  gradual  sickening  in  body  and  mind  is  graphically! 
put  before  us.  Some,  however,  might  be  inclined  to  prefer  the! 
Captain's  dog  to  the  Captain  himself ;  at  any  rate,  there  is  notj 
too  much  of  him.  Would  we  could  say  the  same  for  the  Dutchj 
lingo,  with  which  the  dialogue  is  wearisomely  overburdened.  If 
it  possible  that  there  lurks  in  the  title  of  this  book  an  apologir: 
for  the  very  moderate  standard  of  excellence  which  it  attains  :f 
for  your  true-blue  sailor  no  doubt  considers  a  tale  quite  good 
enough  for  the  delectation  of  landsmen  which  he  would  hesitate 
to  submit  to  the  critical  judgment  even  of  the  marines. 

Tales,  whether  sporting  or  otherwise,  should  be  a  little  more 
worthy  of  credence  than  those  Mrs.  Edward  Xennard  sets  before 
us  in  a  volume  which,  moderate  though  its  size  be,  could  yet; 
afford  to  spare  the  greater  part  of  its  contents.  It  is  impossible' 
to  repose  any  belief  in  her  impecunious  characters  of  both  sexes,: 
who  meet  their  allinities  in  the  hunting-field  and  encounter  theii 
fate,  with  a  substantial  fortune  alongside  of  it,  at  the  big  water- 
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jump.  That  Mrs.  Kennard  cannot  describe  a  run  in  a  style 
which  stirs  the  reader's  imagination  till  he  fancies  himself 
actually  following'  the  hounds  is  her  misfortune,  not  her  fault ; 
who,  indeed,  are,  or  ever  have  been,  the  sporting  writers,  save 
the  late  Mr.  Surtees,  who  can  rise  to  the  height  of  this  great 
argument?  But  she  might  have  refrained  from  calling  the  pack 
"  speckled  ladies,"  and  from  saying — or  rather  from  making  a 
man  say,  which  is  worse — of  a  pony  between  the  shafts  of  a  two- 
wheeled  cart,  "  Never  was  there  so  fine  a  Pegasus."  We  must 
congratulate  the  heroine  of  the  story  entitled  "  That  Yankee 
Chap  "  on  a  keenness  of  hearing  which  enabled  her  when  sub- 
merged in  the  inevitable  water-jump,  "  only  a  gurgle  and  a 
bubble  marking  her  disappearance,"  to  overhear  a  disparaging 
remark  made  by  her  mounted  admirer  on  the  bank.  If  Mrs. 
Kennard  had  ever  in  her  own  hunting  or  boating  experiences 
encountered  the  accidents  by  flood  which  she  is  so  fond  of  inflict- 
ing on  the  offspring  of  her  braiu,  she  would  know  that  at  such 
times  a  confused  sound  of  many  waters  is  all  the  best  pair  of  ears 
in  the  world  could  assimilate.  Even  sporting  tales  should  in  their 
details  respect  the  possible,  if  not  the  probable. 

Life  in  a  small  country  town  is,  at  any  rate  from  the  point  of 
view  of  those  who  are  accustomed  to  a  larger  world,  undoubtedly 
dull;  but  we  decline  to  credit  it  with  the  hideous  and  mono- 
tonous vulgarity  with  which  Mrs.  Andrew  Dean  has  thought  fit 
to  garnish  it  in  the  pages  of  Mrs.  Finch-Brassey.  That  the  lady 
who  gives  the  book  its  title  should  be  vulgar  is  obviously  the  in- 
tention of  the  author;  the  description  of  her  personal  charms,  of 
her  figure,  "  quite  the  figure  of  a  fashion-plate "  (which  must 
mean  from  our  experience  of  those  works  of  art  that  the  lady  pos- 
sessed the  contour  of  a  ninepin),  of  her  hair,  "  elaborately  fuzzed 
and  generally  of  a  fine  golden  colour,"  of  what  she  did  to  her 
eyebrows,  eyelashes,  and  complexion,  prevented  our  being  unduly 
shocked  when  she  spoke  of  a  man  she  was  asking  to  dinner  by  the 
elegant  periphrasis  of  a  "pair  of  breeches,"  expressed  a  desire  to 
"  see  some  one  half-seas-over  in  a  drawing-room,"  and  talked  to 
an  irreproachable  elderly  squire  about  kicking  up  her  heels  and 
making  a  splash.  These  are,  after  all,  only  a  callow  author's 
efforts  at  satire,  and  as  such  may  be  gently  dealt  with,  for  satire 
is  but  a  species  of  humour,  and  of  humour  greater  female  authors 
than  Mrs.  Andrew  Dean  are  wont  to  exhibit  a  plentiful  lack. 
Our  complaint  is  that  Whincliffe,  the  little  country  town  of  our 
author's  imagination,  is  apparently  populated  by  the  like,  so  far 
as  manners  are  concerned,  of  Mrs.  Finch-Brassey,  by  people  who 
"  look  very  sleepy  "  after  dinner,  and  entertain  one  hostess  with 
an  account  of  a  "  ridiculous  "  dinner  (given  in  honour  of  the 
narrator's  wife  !),  with  a  description  of  every  dish  and  of  the 
conversation  of  his  "  wealthy  but  uncivilized  "  entertainer.  This 
last  feat  of  good  manners  is  performed  by  a  young  man  suffi- 
ciently well  born  to  know  better,  who  has  evidently  not  laid  to 
heart  the  adage  about  looking  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth.  In 
what  social  circle  did  Mrs.  Andrew  Dean  obtain  the  experience 
which  enabled  her  to  describe  the  bachelors'  ball,  given  by  the 
only  unimpeachable  pair  of  bachelors  in  her  pages,  at  a  private 
house  ?  whereat  we  are  told  "  the  women  were  as  little  clothed 
as  Mrs.  Finch-Brassey,  and  were  as  much  made  up.  They 
danced  like  Mcenads "  (how  dearly  the  lady-novelist  loves  a 
classical  allusion !)  "  and  soon  grew  tattered  and  dishevelled. 
They  chaffed  the  men,  and  the  men  chaffed  them ;  they  called 
each  other  nicknames,  and  as  they  flew  up  and  down  in  each 
other's  arms,  there  was  a  cross-fire  of  jokes  that  had  no 
point  for  any  one  out  of  their  own  little  inner  circle."  At 
this  same  feast  of  reason  there  is,  to  match  as  it  were  these 
agreeable  Mcenads,  a  male  vulgarian — a  Captain,  of  course,  and 
equally  of  course  with  a  drawl  and  an  eye-glass — who  is  good 
enough  to  say  to  one  of  his  hosts,  by  way  of  making  himself 
pleasant,  "  Er — quite  a  decent  lot  of  people  here.  Thought  there 
were  only  grocers  and  fishmongers  in  Whincliffe."  Through 
this  dismal  social  phantasmagoria  there  meanders  amongst  others 
the  usual  pair  of  star-crossed  lovers,  whose  fortunes  may  be 
followed  with  but  languid  interest  till  towards  the  end  of 
the  book,  when  fortunately  for  the  reader  (if  he  has  managed 
to  get  so  far)  things  wake  up  all  round  owing  to  the  death 
by  medical  misadventure  (if  that  be  the  polite  way  to  express 
a  drunken  doctor)  of  a  very  objectionable  schoolboy.  This 
demise  is  an  unalloyed  advantage  to  all  concerned ;  for  the 
urchin  himself  can  well  be  spared,  the  story  acquires  a  modicum 
of  that  "go"  of  which  it  has  stood  sorely  in  need,  and  last,  not 
least,  yielding  to  the  paramount  importance  of  the  question 
"Who  killed  Moultby  major  ?  "  Mrs.  Finch-Brassey  herself 
makes  a  welcome  disappearance  from  the  pages  which  bear  her 
name. 

One,  and  certainly  not  the  least,  of  the  deleterious  effects  pro- 
duced by  a  long  course  of  contemporary  fiction  is  that  the 
reader,  groaning  under  the  persistent  misrepresentation  of  English 


manners  in  which  English  writers  indulge  themselves,  becomes 
unduly  and  perhaps  unwarrantably  suspicious  on  such  points 
when  an  author,  as  a  1  too  rarely  happens,  invites  him  to  fresh, 
fields  and  pastures  new.  Here,  for  instance,  is  The  Resident's 
Daughter,  wherein  Melati  van  Java  (apparently  a  pseudonym) 
gives  us  a  glimpse  of  colonial  life  in  the  Indian  possessions  of 
Holland.  Java  and  Batavia  are  little  more  than  mere  names  to 
most  of  us — at  any  rate,  to  those  of  us  who  read  novels — and  the 
story  our  author  has  contrived  for  this  Indo-Dutch  setting  is 
marked  by  a  certain  quaint  simplicity  agreeably  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary groove.  The  good  people  are  not  too  good,  and  the  bad 
people  are  not  too  bad.  The  heroine,  an  "  item-manies,"  or  pretty 
half-caste,  whose  mother,  indeed,  has  only  married  her  father 
"  in  the  Indian  fashion,  which  counts  for  nothing  before  the  law," 
is  in  some  sort  a  Javanese  Cinderella,  whose  fairy  prince  (a 
paragon  of  doctors),  though  he  wooes  her  to  a  mariaye  de  con- 
venance,  enables  us  to  say  in  the  end  that,  in  orthodox  fashion, 
"  they  lived  happily  ever  afterwards."  The  book  is  pleasantly 
written  in  good  English,  which  only  occasionally  shows  the  touch 
of  a  foreign  hand  in  such  pardonable  and  not  unamusing  sole- 
cisms as  "  I  live  on  suffrage  "  and  "  How  all  alone  you're  sitting." 
Finally,  in  connexion  with  those  doubts  as  to  an  author's  accu- 
racy to  which  we  have  already  referred,  we  feel  inclined  to  ask 
(merely,  like  Rosa  Dartle,  for  information)  whether  marriage  by 
proxy  exists  between  Holland  and  her  colonies  as  here  represented. 


THE  CHARIOT  OF  ANTIMONY.* 

Hp  HERE  is,  and  long  has  been,  a  great  success  lying  ready  to 
the  hand  fitted  to  lift  it.  But  the  owner  of  that  hand  has 
not  yet  put  in  an  appearance.  An  old  chiromant  described  a 
certain  purse-like  figure  on  the  palm,  in  the  field  of  the  moon, 
as  giving  the  dead  certainty  of  finding  something  of  price  ;  and 
he  backed  his  opinion  by  printing  that  a  good  half-dozen  pickers- 
and-stealers  so  marked  never  set  foot  outside  the  demesne  of 
Thomas  Tiddler,  Esq.,  but  were  in  constant  work  thereon. 
The  producers  of  the  present  and  similar  books  are  not  so 
marked. 

It  takes  a  good  dullard  to  plod  away,  head  down,  through  the 
vast  middens  of  "  common  dirt" — as  they  used  to  call  the  caput, 
mortuum  in  a  chemical  laboratory — of  which  the  old  books 
of  alchemy  are  almost  wholly  composed ;  and  no  mere  barndoor 
fowl  scratching  therein  can  be  expected  to  extract  the  sporadic 
pearl,  much  less  to  string  or  set  a  series  of  the  sparse  jewels  to 
best  advantage.  Albeit,  the  man — by  no  manner  of  means  dull, 
he — who  can  (and  will)  do  that,  and  range  over  the  whole  of 
this  unsavoury  dust-hole  literature  for  the  same,  will  make  a  rare 
and  valuable  volume  of  his  finds.  But  to  go  on,  right  on  end, 
laboriously  oversetting  Latin  rubbish  by  the  ton  and  the  acre 
into  English  rubbish,  as  this  book  and  its  like  do,  is  to  be  a  mere 
"  Cogne-festu,  qui  se  tue  et  ne  fait  rien."  Sand  and  salt  and  a 
mass  of  iron  is  easier  to  bear. 

Doubtless  there  survive,  up  and  down  here  and  there,  some 
harmless  lunatics  and  solitary  bores,  blinking  owledly  in  the 
glare  of  the  incandescent  lights,  who  can  still  be  twiddled  with 
solemn  nonsense  about  "  redeeming  those  profound  investigators 
of  Nature,  the  old  alchemists,  from  the  undeserved  disdain  of  to- 
day." But  that  is  just  the  very  thing  that  they  were  not ;  they 
were  not  "profound."  They  were  for  the  most  part  creachy 
cranks;  and  anything  they  discovered  was  discovered  accident- 
ally, and  by  the  way,  by  the  few  able  ones  among  them.  A  man 
who  spends  his  whole  life  in  throwing  stones — as  they  did  in 
hunting  them — must  occasionally  hit  something  or  other.  An 
old  Spagyric  doctor,  as  this  pseudo-Yalentinus  also  called  him- 
self, made  the  remark  that  in  his  travels — before  1650 — he  had 
known  "more  than  a  hundred  workers  at  the  Ckrysopceia,  of 
whom  some  acknowledged  to  working  ten  and  twenty,  others 
thirty,  and  many  forty,  years,  without  finding  anything  in  their 
alembics,  receivers,  crucibles,  or  purses,  but  the  vacuum  which 
philosophers  deny  !  "    All  empty  as  a  mountebank's  drum. 

But  the  pearls  of  price  that  still  lie  hid  in  all  this  slag  are 
the  scraps  of  Pagan  and  pre-Pagan  lore  that  they  ever  and 
always  registered  and  handed  down  religiously  and  mysteriously, 
without  the  very  least  little  bit  comprehending  their  meaning. 
A  similar  straight  tip,  or,  if  he  speak  French,  tuyau,  might  be 
given  to  any  one  who  chooses  to  go  through  the  Chinese  Books  of 
Marvels  of  the  third  to  the  ninth  centuries. 

The  practical  experimental  part  of  Johann  Thoelde's  com- 
paratively modern  alchemical  work — for  Thoelde  was  (by  the 

*  The  Triumphal  Chariot  of  Antimony.  By  Busilius  Valentinus.  With 
the  Commentary  of  Theodore  Kerckrinpus,  a  Doctor  of  Medicine.  Bein" 
the  Latin  version  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1685,  translated.  London" 
Elliott  &  Co.  i?93. 
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internal  evidence)  Basil  Valentine,  Theodore  Kerckring,  and  his 
own  self,  all  in  one — is  now  of  interest  to  those  who  are 
antiquarians  among  chemists  or  chymics,  physicists  and 
physicians.  Antimony — still  known  to  the  last  generation  in 
"  antimonial  wine" — has  long  been  quite  hidden  from  sudorific 
fame  in  James's  Powders ;  still  one  misses  in  this  outing  of  its 
chariot  such  terms  as  Kermes,  the  powder  of  Algaroth,  and  the 
butter  of  Antimony.  And  the  only  editing  that  could  have  been 
of  any  use  here — pithy  annotating  by  some  capable  physical 
archrcologist — is  wanting.  We  get  instead  such  insuil'erable 
apologies  as  that  "  We  have  as  yet  no  canon  of  interpretation  by 
which  we  can  distinguish  the  true  meaning  of  the  adept."  But 
this  "  adept "  didn't  know  his  own  meaning.  If  he  were  an 
adept  in  anything,  it  was  in  hiding  his  ignorance  when  he  wf. s 
gravelled,  or  in  a  quandary,  by  falling  down  in  a  fit,  and  foaming 
out  a  lot  of  gibberish,  wit  h  "  O  wonderful  alchemy  !  "  and  the 
rest  of  it.  Or  he  merely  made  an  addling  noise,  like  beating  old 
canisters  at  bees. 

The  old  belief  that  "  all  that  is  dug  up  from  the  bowels  of  the 
mountains  is  infused  by  the  stars"  deserved  a  note  pointing  to 
the  crystals  shot  into  formation  in  the  course  of  experiments, 
and  by  the  alchemists  actually  called  stars,  as  favouring  this 
astrological  theory.  Again,  "  that  spirit  which  permeates  all 
creation,  that  by  which  trees  grow,  men  are  nourished,  and 
metals  generated,"  suggests  a  dim  conviction,  as  may  here  be 
gathered,  about  a  universal  element,  and  called  for  some  junction 
with  the  efforts  of  modern  analysts  in  the  hydrogenous  direction. 
One  would  have  been  glad,  too,  of  some  comments  about  the 
physicking  and  drenching  of  the  time.  There  was  plenty  of 
margin  for  it  here,  in  that  man's  case  who  gave  up  the  ghost  after 
putting  down  "  one  or  two  ounces  of  glass  of  antimony,"  or  the 
recommendation  to  drink  oil  of  mercury  until  the  nails  drop  off — 
and  grow  again.  This  was  the  fine  old  quantum  stuff.,  wholus- 
bolus,  style  of  quack-salvering.  The  wonder  now  is  that  any 
one  remained  alive,  of  all ;  and  the  wholesale  old  accusations  of 
poisonings  are  thus  easily  shifted  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  fatal 
leech. 

The  editor  swallows,  bolts  whole,  the  fine  old  literary  artifice 
about  the  "  manuscript  found  in  the  high  altar,"  or  in  "  one  of 
the  pillars  of  the  Abbey  church  " — of  course,  'tis  all  one ;  and 
the  turns  of  phrase  in  the  translation  often  set  one  a-thinking;  as 
does  also  the  assertion  that  the  "  non  inventus  Valentinus  "  "  was 
born  at  Alsace  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine  "  (p.  xxi).  To  such 
phrases  as  "  like  a  cow  at  a  new  gate,"  and  "  how  to  drive  a 
donkey  out  of  a  field,"  the  original  might  usefully  be  appended,  if 
only  to  amuse  the  curious.  One  would  also  have  desired  a 
similar  justification — even  in  Thoelde's  High-Dutch  Latin — of 
the  particulars  of  the  brewing  of  beer,  which  he  "  observed  them 
do  in  Belgium  and  England,  when  I  was  a  young  man."  And  it 
was  the  (unperformed)  duty  of  the  editor  to  run  down  what  is 
said  hereabouts  as  to  distillation  in  the  very  most  sceptical  of 
spirits,  in  order  to  fix  or  demolish  the  ad  captandum  date  foisted 
on  to  this  book.  All  the  more  so,  when  he  read  side  by  side  such 
statements  as  that,  if  you  place  a  live  spider  inside  a  circular 
strip  of  unicorn's  skin,  he  will  be  unable  to  get  away.  For  this 
is  a  real  joke  of  the  period,  with  a  starting  hole  to  it,  all  com- 
plete. 


BYWAYS  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  BORDER.* 

rTIIIIS  is  one  of  the  books  which  must  be  received  with  mixed 
feelings.  The  days  have  passed  when  the  tourist  desired 
only  to  keep  to  the  beaten  tracks,  when  his  one  desire  was  to  say 
that  he  had  seen  such  and  such  places ;  to  get  his  work  done 
quickly,  to  return  home  with  his  tourist  body  in  good  health 
and  with  his  tourist  soul  as  alive  or  dead-alive  as  when  he  started. 

Jn  those  days  he  could  be  avoided.  His  tracks  were  as  obvious 
as  those  of  the  elephant,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  his  worst  variety 
as  unpleasant  as  that  of  the  skunk.  Along  his  well-known  routes 
sprang  the  giant  hotel,  and  the  rail,  the  coach,  and  the  steamer 
conveyed  his  carcase  rapidly  over  the  ground.  But  he  was  a 
passing  plague.  In  about  six  weeks  the  tourist  army  vacated 
the  country,  and  the  land  was  at  rest. 

In  these  days  he  has  taken  a  new  idea  into  his  head,  and  he 
desires  to  make  tourist  routes  of  the  "  Byways"  and  unfrequented 
districts.  On  this  ground  only,  we  object  to  the  publication  of 
the  volume  now  before  us.  Mr.  Eyre  Todd  and  his  artist  friend 
showed  themselves  wise  men.  They  selected  autumn  for  their 
walk  through  the  Border  country,  and  they  tramped  through  the 
best  of  it.  Where  their  lives  censed  to  be  blameless  was  the 
moment  when  they  decided  to  put  on  record  their  ten  days' 

*  Jiuwinjg  uf  the  Srollislt  Harder  :  11  Pedestrian  Pilgrimage,    liv  Gcor  "6 
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wanderings,  hastily  to  print  them  in  various  magazines  and 
periodicals,  and  then  to  complete  their  iniquity  by  publishing  them 
in  book  form.  They  should  have  concealed  their  "  Byways,"  as  a 
man  conceals  the  gold  mine  he  has  discovered,  they  should  have 
felt  that  at  that  season  they  had  taken  the  country  by  surprise, 
and  that  the  secrets  of  its  autumnal  peace  it  was  not  for  them  to 
profane  in  print. 

In  the  first  chapter,  "  Through  the  Mountain  Gate,"  Mr.  Todd 
describes  in  most  happy  and  vivid  terms  the  charms  of  Tibbie 
Shiel's  Inn — the  low-roofed  rooms,  the  blazing  fire,  the  simple 
supper,  the  "  thick  white  scones  and  butter,"  and  the  "  caller  "  air 
which  makes  it  all  so  delightful.  Many  of  us  have  experienced 
it,  but  the  wise  and  prudent  know  well  that,  if  they  hasten  to 
put  it  on  record,  in  a  very  few  years  that  Inn  will  be  so  run 
upon  that  it  will  blossom  into  "  St.  Mary's  Hotel,"  with  a  table 
d'hote  and  kindred  horrors,  and  the  place  must  be  left  by  all  who 
care  for  the  spirit  of  the  land.  It  should  always  be  recollected 
that  the  inhabitants  only  value  the  stranger  for  his  money,  and 
that  they  not  unnaturally  wish  to  attract  the  multitude  within 
their  doors  for  the  short  periods  for  which  he  is  available.  How 
many  districts  in  all  countries,  but  notably  in  Scotland,  have 
overbuilt  themselves  to  please  the  ordinary  tourist,  and  have 
driven  from  their  neighbourhood  those  who  were  their  best 
customers  had  their  eyes  been  open  to  see  it  1 

Having  stated  our  objection  to  the  existence  of  such  guide- 
books as  the .  one  we  are  now  considering,  we  must  admit  that, 
granting  its  obnoxious  existence,  the  book  is  well  and  sym- 
pathetically written.  There  is,  of  course,  nothing  new  in  it ;  but 
we  are  never  tired  of  the  well-known  and  beautiful  ballads  which 
pad  out  its  pages,  and  such  titles  as  "  The  Dowie  Dens  of 
Yarrow  "  or  "  In  the  Wizard's  Country  "  never  pall  upon  the  ear. 
The  chapter  on  the  gipsy  capital,  Yetholm,  deals  with  a  country 
less  written  about  than  the  rest  of  the  book,  and  it  contains  a 
good  deal  that  is  interesting. 

We  feel  for  the  artist  in  the  reproduction  of  his  sketches.  The 
originals  may  have  been  good;  but  as  they  appear  in  the  book 
we  can  say  with  thanksgiving,  that  they  make  the  places  depicted 
look  singularly  unattractive.  Mr.  Eyre  Todd  succeeds  in  making 
us  feel  that  autumn  is  the  time  to  visit  "  these  Border  lands," 
and  that  they  are  places  to  be  desired,  and  yet  again  we  say  we 
cannot  feel  any  gratitude  for  his  persuasive  eloquence. 


MORE  GUIDE-BOORS. 

IF  there  is  not  any  very  remarkable  singleton  among  the  later 
guide-books  issued  during  the  present  season,  the  number  of 
issues  and  reissues  is  in  itself  very  respectable,  not  to  say  more. 
Holland  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  favourite  field  for  short 
holidays  from  England,  and  there  are  several  reasons  for  this — 
the  multiplication  of  good  and  cheap  routes  to  it,  and  the  curious 
combination  of  likeness  and  unlikeness  to  England  itself  being, 
perhaps,  the  chief.  Accordingly  guides  also  multiply,  and  we 
have  a  new  one  before  us  by  Greville  E.  Matheson,  entitled 
About  Holland  (London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  It  has  a  map 
before  the  contents,  and  for  frontispiece  a  really  delightful 
vignette  of  the  little  Queen  of  Holland—  a  camuson  charmante, 
as  Restif  has  it — in  that  Frisian  costume  which  of  all  others 
suits  children  and  childish  faces.  The  other  illustrations  through- 
out the  book  are  numerous  and  good,  and  the  author  treats  his 
subject  as  if  he  both  knew  it  and  loved  it.  He  praises  other 
writers  on  this  subject  generously,  quotes  (not  too  freely)  from 
them,  and  gives  exact  references  to  them,  so  that  it  is  easy  to 
compile  a  little  Netherlandish  library  from  him  in  which  his  own 
volume  will  well  deserve  to  rest.  Let  us  add,  as  a  mechanical 
but  far  from  unimportant  detail,  that  the  book  has,  what  is  all 
but  indispensable  in  a  guide-book,  but  is  too  rarely  provided,  an 
appendix  of  blank  pages.  The  advantage  of  this  for  jotting  down 
trains  when  starting  for  a  day's  excursion,  for  noting  hotels,  for 
all  sorts  of  details— which  look  ugly  if  they  are  written  on  the 
printed  margins,  which  are  certain  to  disappear  if  committed  to 
loose  scraps,  and  which,  in  default  of  this  provision,  necessitate 
the  cumbering  of  the  pocket  with  a  note-book  in  addition  to  the 
guide— can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  Regarded  thus,  these  details 
do  not  as  they  do  in  the  form  of  marginalia,  disfigure  the 
book  for  future  use,  but,  on  the  contrary,  add  a  great  deal  to  its 
interest.  We  would  not  willingly  "solve  the  fragile  phasele" 
with  anybody  who  does  not  keep  his  guide-books  as  memories. 

The  latest  of  the  rejuvenated  "  Murrays"  (we  have  not  yet 
quite  resigned  ourselves  to  the  slight  change  of  coat)  are  the 
companion  Handbooks  to  Switzerland  and  to  Savoy  and  Piedmont, 
which,  indeed,  in.'  not  so  much  companion  volumes  as  Part,  I. 
and  Part  II.  of  the  same  work,  and  are  thus  labelled  on  the  backs, 
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though  not  on  the  sides.  Few  members  of  the  famous  series, 
•which  has  now  (under  the  not  easily  surpassable  editorship,  as  we 
judge  from  initials,  of  Mr.  Coolidge)  reached  its  eighteenth 
edition,  are  better ;  perhaps  none  is  better  known.  Certainly  none 
better  exhibits  the  results  of  constant  revision,  and  of  the  provision 
of  every  detail  in  the  way  of  assistance  by  maps  and  plans — 
coloured  and  uncoloured — that  decades  of  practice  and  com- 
petition have  suggested.  The  plans  of  towns,  in  especial,  are  a 
joy  to  see. 

The  comparison  between  these  volumes  and  their,  in  a  manner, 
child,  but  certainly  rival,  the  fifteenth  edition  of  Baedeker's 
Switzerland  (London :  Dulau)  may  be  in  some  ways  odorous,  but 
it  is  decidedly  interesting.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  here 
to  enter  into  the  details  of  it,  which  should  be  pretty  generally 
known.  It  would  be  a  hard  task  to  say  in  which  of  the  two 
is  the  most  or  the  best-arranged  matter.  It  may  be  "  insular," 
but  we  like  the  type  and  also  the  general  features  of  the  carto- 
graphy better  as  they  are  presented  in  Murray.  For  extreme 
minuteness  and  multifariousness  of  information  the  palm  must, 
perhaps,  go  to  Murray's  rival.  For  our  parts  we  should  basely 
recommend  both.  It  is  thaumaston  hoson  a  man  may  be  amused 
as  well  as  profited  by  taking  two  guides  or  sets  of  guides  with 
him  and  comparing  them  in  those  spare  moments  of  holiday- 
making  when  the  mind  is  tender  and  semi-idiotic  —  rebel  to 
all  violent  exertion,  but  delighting  in  futilities  and  puerilities. 
We  have  known  a  man  at  such  times  spend  a  positively 
delectable  evening  with  nothing  to  occupy  his  mind  but  his 
pipe  and  a  bundle  of  hotel  bills,  from  which  he  endeavoured 
to  work  out  a  common  factor  for  the  values  of  bread  and  cheese 
and  beef  and  beer  at  different  inns  in  the  same  county.  And 
the  two  guides  will  give  more  solid  advantages  than  this. 

There  is  a  special  interest  in  the  ninth  edition  of  Jenkinson's 
well-known  Guide  to  the  English  Lake  District  (Stanford),  inas- 
much as  it  has  been  revised  since  the  author's  death  by  Mr. 
llawnsley,  of  Crosthwaite,  and  Mr.  Eakewell,  of  Keswick.  Mr. 
Jenkinson,  to  whom  generous  justice  has  been  done  by  his  rival, 
and  in  some  sort  pupil,  Mr.  Baddeley,  was  in  a  way  the  pioneer 
of  a  new  kind  of  guide-book  in  England.  We  do  not  know,  or 
at  any  rate  we  do  not  remember,  in  what  year  appeared  the  first 
edition  of  this  Guide,  which  its  author  followed  up  with  others 
on  similar  principles  to  Wales,  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  so  forth. 
But  up  to  the  Jenkinsonian  time  the  pedestrian,  who,  it  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated,  is  the  unit  and  integer  of  travelling — if  not  the 
only  person  who  deserves  to  be  called  a  traveller — had  been  com- 
paratively neglected.  Comparatively  we  say,  for  "  Murray  " 
even  in  its  earlier  forms  had  in  a  lordly  way  taken  him  under  its 
wing,  and  other  guides  had  permitted  him  to  exist.  But  various 
things,  among  them  the  discovery  of  Norway,  the  invention 
of  Alpining,  the  works  of  the  late  Mr.  Walter  White,  &c,  set  the 
pedestrian  in  his  proper  place.  (From  this  we  fear  he  is  being 
temporarily  ousted  by  the  cyclist,  but  "  they'll  soon  be  tired  of 
that,"  as  was  once  said  on  another  occasion.  Mr.  Jenkinson 
addressed  himself  to  the  new  taste.  A  resident  in  the  Lake 
Country,  he  knew  every  inch  of  it,  wrote  of  each  inch  after  he  had 
traversed  it,  corrected  his  writing  over  and  over  again  with  fresh 
experience.  Merely  as  a  writer,  or  as  an  jesthetic  critic,  his  skill 
was  not  very  great.  But  it  hath  been  whispered  of  the  enemy 
and  can  be  but  faintly  contradicted  by  the  friend  that  the  writer 
and  the  oesthetic  critic  are  uncommonly  bad  guides.  They  are 
apt  to  let  their  art,  as  the  Honourable  Mr.  Lawless  says,  "  Take 
the  bit  in  its  jaws  and  without  any  pause,  Bolt  away  with  them 
like  bricks."  And  this  is  not  convenient  when  a  man  stops  and 
opens  his  guide  on  a  fell  side  in  a  threatening  evening  some  miles 
away  from  his  inn.  Mr.  Jenkinson,  except  in  the  barometrical 
and  orographical  sense,  never  "  got  into  altitudes,"  and  was 
always  trustworthy. 

Another  new  edition  carefully  revised,  but  this  time  fortunately 
by  the  author,  is  the  sixth  of  Mr.  Loftie's  Tourist  Guide  Round 
About  London  (Stanford).  Here  in  some  140  pages  with  a  full 
and  excellent  index  of  a  dozen  more,  may  be  found  a  remarkably 
complete  handbook  in  outline  (for  the  space,  of  course,  admits  of 
no  more)  to  the  innumerable  objects  of  interest  which  lie  in  a 
ring  eight  miles  thick,  the  inner  circumference  of  which  is  the 
cab  rad  ius  from  Charing  Cross,  while  the  outer  is  a  twelve-mile 
circle  therefrom.  Sadly  as  this  region  has  beeu  encroached  upon 
by  the  "residential  district" — that  inferno  which  we  all  inhabit 
and  curse — woeful  as  are  the  changes  which  its  monuments  have 
undergone,  and  frequent  as  have  been  the  mutations  of  the  great 
families  who  have  possessed  its  principal  properties,  Mr.  Loftie  is 
certainly  not  excessive  in  saying  that  it  is  "  in  many  respects  the 
most  interesting  part  of  England."  And  he  might  have  said  that 
even  if  he  had  not,  as  he  has,  indulged  himself  in  the  harmless 
license  of  making  excursions  beyond  his  strict  limits  to  Hatfield, 


Knole,  St.  Albans,  and  Windsor.  Syon,  where  the  exiled  lion  of 
the  Percies  looks  down  on  many  memories ;  Eltham  of  the 
deserted  palace ;  "  Strawberry  "  ;  Barnes  of  the  duels  ;  Barnet  of 
the  battle ;  Brentford  of  the  two  kings,  the  shabby  houses,  and 
the  charming  neighbourhood ;  Osterley ;  Kew ;  the  shadow  of 
Canons,  and  the  older  Theobalds,  the  substance  of  Fulham  and 
Addington,  of  Charlton  and  Ham ;  Greenwich  and  Hampton 
Court,  Dulwich  and  Richmond,  all  find  their  proper  celebration 
here.  Indeed,  the  interests  of  the  district  are,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, social  and  historic,  rather  than  purely  picturesque,  though 
the  Thames  takes  care  that  there  shall  be  no  lack  even  of  that. 
It  is  an  extremely  human  district  is  this  ;  and  if  Margaret  of 
Navarre's  fancy  of  dead  hearts  beating  underground  be  true,  it  is 
odd  that  there  are  not  more  earthquakes  in  Middlesex. 

The  Tourist's  Atlas-Guide  to  the  Continent  of  Eurojje, by  K.  G. 
Bartholomew  (London  :  Philip),  is  a  book  to  possess  and  to  refer 
to  rather  than  to  read  continuously,  but  one  which  will  be  of 
remarkable  interest  and  use  to  its  possessors.  It  consists  of  168 
pages,  or  half  that  number  of  leaves,  of  plate-paper  impressed  with 
one  of  the  most  various  and  remarkable  collections  of  maps,  plans, 
and  diagrams  that  we  have  ever  examined.  We  start  with 
routes  to  the  Continent;  then  comes  a  set  of  maps  of  the  different 
countries  with  page  plates  of  the  chief  towns  interspersed,  and  on 
the  back  of  these  succinct  tables  of  information  about  stations, 
hotels,  theatres,  and  the  like.  "Environ"  and  "district"  maps 
are  not  forgotten,  and  so  minute  is  the  distribution  that  there  is 
even  a  separate  plate  for  the  Faroe  Islands.  In  fact,  the  thing  is 
really  what  it  calls  itself,  an  "  atlas-guide  "  to  the  Continent,  in 
the  compass  of  an  ordinary  volume  of  Murray ;  and  a  very  re- 
markable achievement  it  is. 

The  ingenious  and  calculated  splendour  with  which  the  great 
steamship  lines  advertise  their  business  is  well  known,  and  it  is 
j  not  surprising  that  the  Cunard  Company  has  taken  the  occasion 
of  the  starting  in  life  of  its  famous  pair  of  twins,  the  Campania 
and  Lucania,  to  issue  a  new  guide,  plentifully  illustrated  with 
contrasted  illustrations  of  their  forerunners  back  to  the  modest 
Britannia,  of  1840.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  things  about 
the  book  is  an  appendix  of  beautifully  traced  and  linen-mounted 
charts,  diagrams,  &c. 

We  have  before  us  an  extremely  well-executed  set  mounted  in 
the  form  of  a  pocket  volume  of  Charts  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 
Solent ;  Tides  from  the  Bill  of  Portland  to  the  Owers,  by  T.  B.  C. 
West  and  F.  Howard  Collins  (London  :  Potter). 

To  a  large  number  of  other  guides  we  can  give  but  briefer 
mention,  with  the  general  warranty  that  few  of  them  will  be 
found  to  fall  short  of  a  reasonable  standard  of  merit.  Up  and 
Down  the  Thames  (London:  Hodder)  is  an  album-guide  issued 
by  the  Victoria  Steamboat  Association  describing  the  river  from 
Hampton  Court  to  the  sea,  not  without  illustrations.  The  same 
Association  also  issues  an  Official  Guide  covering  much  the 
same  ground,  but  cheaper,  and  published  by  Boot  and  Carpenter. 
The  same  publishers  issue  a  cheap  general  Holiday  Guide,  which 
contains  not  only  a  list  of  watering-places  and  hotels  thereat, 
but  (which  is  rare  and  more  useful  still)  lists  of  apartments 
at  most  of  them.  Still  from  Messrs.  Boot  comes  a  District 
Guide  to  London,  with  the  District  Company's  well-known 
map  cut  into  convenient  sections,  and  a  very  well-arranged  and 
liberal  amount  of  letterpress  included. 

The  great  Orell-Fussli  collection  of  Illustrated  Europe  (Zurich) 
has  issued  guides  to  Spiez  and  the  Kandcrthal  and  to  the  Bernese 
Oberland  generally.  Messrs.  Jarrold,  of  Norwich,  send  out  once 
more  their  well-known  handbooks  to  Felixstmce,  Great  Yarmouth, 
Southwold,  and  the  Rivers  and  Broads  of  Norfolk,  Mr.  Christopher 
Davies's  little  book  being  now,  we  see,  in  its  twenty-third  edition. 
Three  more  numbers  of  the  newer  series  of  Barrett's  Guides  to 
the  Eastern  Counties  have  been  issued,  and  deal  respectively  with 
Colchester  and  Lea  den,  Caistcr  Castle,  and  Yar?nouth  and  Caister. 
The  "  bits  "  of  illustration  in  this  series  dealing  with  architectural 
detail  are  remarkably  good. 

In  a  final  group  we  have  to  mention  the  new  departure  of  tLe 
Mazawattee  Tea  Company's  Guide  to  the  Summer  Resorts  of 
Great  Britain,  in  visiting  which  a  careful  householder  will,  of 
course,  not  forget  to  provide  himself  with  so  necessary  an 
article  as  tea ;  a  brief  Cunard  Passenger  Log-Booh  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  larger  guide  above  referred  to,  but  not  a  mere  extract 
or  miniature  of  it ;  Summer  Tours  and  Cruises  Abroad,  issued  by 
the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Foreign  Travel ;  Messrs. 
Johnston's  excellent  Guide  Map  of  Scotland  for  Tourists,  and  the 
Third  Year  of  America  Abroad,  by  Frank  C.  Higgins  (London  : 
Forster,  Groom,  &  Co.),  a  very  ingenious  boiling  down  of  all 
sorts  of  information  and  advertisement. 
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MILITARY  BOOKS.* 

GENERAL  MONT.-VGUE'S  little  work  is  intended  to  assist 
beginners  in  military  topography  "  to  overcome  the  diili- 
culty  they  constantly  meet  with  on  finding  that  the  study  of  a 
most  practical  and  out-of-doors  subject  is  conducted  at  a  table  in 
a  class-room."    With  this  end  in  view  numerous  problems  are 
furnished,  while  their  solutions  are  to  be  found  worked  out  at 
the  end  of  the  book.    We  are  given,  in  fact,  a  mere  collection  of 
examples,  such  as  are  set  in  current  examination  papers,  and  by 
working  through  these  exercises,  if  a  pupil  have  an  intelligent 
instructor  at  his  elbow,  no  doubt  he  will  be  able  to  cope  success- 
fully with  most  of  the  questions  he  is  likely  to  have  to  face  when 
put  on  his  trial  either  for  promotion  or  for  the  Stall'  College.  It 
strikes  us,  however,  that  General  Montague  has  drawn  up  a 
somewhat  misleading  title-page.    "  Military  Topography,  illus- 
trated by  Practical  Examples  of  a  Practical  Subject,"  to  quote  it 
in  full,  raises  hopes  of  a  treatise  in  which  theoretical  principles 
are  iirst  laid  down  and  then  driven  home  by  their  application  to 
some  definite  issue.  But  all  we  here  get  in  the  way  of  theoretical 
instruction  is  some  three  short  pages,  which  touch  only  incidentally 
and  very  lightly  on  the  matter.    The  student  must  seek  instruc- 
tion and  information  elsewhere.  When  he  has  obtained  them,  and 
has  mastered  the  rudiments  of  the  subject,  he  may  with  advan- 
tage   test    his   knowledge   in  puzzling  over  the  conundrums 
which  are  here  placed  at  his  disposal.    But  long  ere  he  has  found 
the  correct  answers  to  their  portentous  array,  he  will  be  anxious 
to  try  his  hand  at  contouring  in  the  field,  and  unless  he  is  a 
singularly  dull  youth  he  will  be  quite  fit  and  ready  to  do  so. 
There  is  no  necessity  either  to  teach  military  topography  in  a 
class-room.    Formerly,  we  are  well  aware,  it  was  the  custom  to 
make  students  spend  hours  at  their  desks,  wearying  themselves 
over  highly-finished  drawings,  and  evolving  unnatural  islands  and 
abnormal  hills  from  such  data  as  we  have  now  so  lavishly  supplied. 
Of  late  years,  however,  methods  more  in  accordance  with  common- 
sense  have  come  into  fashion,  and  during  his  very  first  term  at 
Woolwich  or  Sandhurst  a  cadet  is  taken  out  of  doors  and  taught 
to  meet  the  realities  of  surveying  on  the  ground  itself.    As  long 
as  a  sketch  of  a  piece  of  country  is  accurate  and  intelligible,  and 
contains  all  the  information  which  is  needed  for  military  opera- 
tions, it  is  sufficiently  "finished"  for  all  practical  purposes, 
although  it  may  not  be  embellished  with  printing  or  hachures 
arrived  at  by  hours  of  incessant  labour.    A  boy  will  more  readily 
appreciate  the  meaning  of  those  mysterious  contours  which  are 
always  eluding  him,  if  he  is  taught  to  find  them  by  pacing  on  the 
slopes  himself,  than  he  will  by  solving  endless  problems.    He  will 
do  so  best  of  all  when  facilities  exist  for  pegging  them  out  on  the 
ground  itself  and  he  can  actually  see  them  in  their  proper  places. 
It  is  only  at  some  of  our  military  colleges,  however,  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  work  in  this  most  realistic  fashion  ;  but  at  all  of  them 
practical  work  in  the  field  is  now  vigorously  encouraged,  and,  an 
ounce  of  practice  being  still  worth  a  pound  of  precept,  with  the  best 
results.    General  Montague  is,  therefore,  to  some  extent  flogging  a 
dead  horse  when  he  points  to  the  perplexities  which  hamper  begin- 
ners in  the  "  theoretical  or  indoor  study  of  military  topography." 
Moreover,  he  would  apparently  encourage  that  most  obnoxious 
system  when  he  is  at  the  pains  to  furnish  such  a  quantity  of  grist 
for  the  mill  as  he  has  done.  But  although  we  do  not  consider  so  much 
paper  work  as  would  be  involved  in  his  system  necessary  to  make 
men  skilful  sketchers,  and  valuable  in  reconnaissance,  we  do  believe 
that  the  examples  he  has  given  will  be  of  great  service  for  "  ex- 
amination purposes."    The  irony  of  fate  has  determined  that,  in 
spite  of  all  the  talk  as  to  making  our  officers  practical  soldiers 
and  the  army  a  profession,  it  is  becoming  daily  more  tied  down 
by  pedantic  rules  and  formula3.    If  a  man  wishes  to  enter  the 
Stall'  College,  and  so,  perhaps,  gain  a  footing  on  the  ladder  which 
leads  to  success,  he  must  not  stay  doing  his  duty  with  his  regi- 
ment.   No  !  he  must,  if  he  be  rich  enough,  cram  at  some  famous 
London  tutor's;  he  must  be  able  to  do  a  good  "paper";  he 
must,  in  short,  have  opportunity  and  money,  and  stick  to  his 
books.    Without  these,  unless  he  have  immense  good  fortune  or 
interest  at  his  back,  no  amount  of  soldierly  qualities  will  gain 
him  admission  to  the  sacred  "  staff."    It  is  all  a  matter  of 
"  cram,"  and,  if  the  best-crammed  officers  are  the  best,  no  doubt 
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we  get  them.  As  far  as  military  topography  goes,  those  who 
plod  steadily  through  the  pages  before  us  will,  we  venture  to 
say,  be  very  well  crammed  indeed,  and  we  confidently,  therefore, 
commend  the  work  to  those  who  have  any  intention  of  endeavour- 
ing to  satisfy  the  examiners.  For  the  boy  or  man,  however,  who 
innocently  aims  at  merely  understanding  the  practical  part  of 
his  profession  thoroughly,  our  author's  problems  are  unsuitable. 
Tiiose  already  tolerably  proficient  will  not  require  so  many,  and 
the  beginners  will  find,  unless  they  have  a  good  coach  at  their 
elbow,  that  the  majority  are  too  intricate  and  involved  for  their 
powers,  and  that  they  will  waste  hours  poring  over  their  book 
which  would  be  more  usefully  turned  to  account  with  a  clino- 
meter in  the  country. 

The  few  hints  which  General  Montague  lets  fall  in  his  intro- 
duction are,  however,  practical,  and  the  outcome  of  prolonged 
experience.  We  entirely  sympathize  with  what  he  has  to  say  as 
to  the  pitfalls  brought  about  by  the  "  normal  "  system  of  vertical 
intervals,  and  the  method  he  advocates  for  smoothing  the  pupil's 
inevitable  difficulty  is,  no  doubt,  an  excellent  one.  The  only  ob- 
jection we  have  to  make  is,  that  there  are  so  few  of  them. 

Mr.  Gordon's  publications  are  so  well  known,  and  have  so  often 
found  notice  in  these  columns,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  long 
to  dwell  on  the  two,  with  so  strong  a  family  likeness  to  their 
predecessors,  which  lie  before  us.  The  frequent  and  bewilder- 
ing changes  in  drill  which  the  last  few  years  have  seen  have,  we 
presume,  called  forth  such  publications.  If  not,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  why,  in  an  age  which  prides  itself  on  having  atolished  the 
involved  evolutions  of  our  fathers,  and  on  having  reduced  drill  to 
the  strictest  limits  which  active  service  demands,  they  should 
find  favour  to  such  an  extent  as  warrants  the  issue  of  a  ninth 
edition.  If  the  movements  of  a  battalion  or  a  company  can 
really  be  made  so  simple  as  we  are  assured  modern  tactics  demand 
them  to  bo,  why  do  people  require  manuals  which,  as  these  do, 
profess  to  make  their  drill  easy  ?  Perhaps,  however,  we  may 
have  now  arrived  at  something  approaching  finality,  and  shall 
cease  to  encounter  new  drill-books,  "  provisional "  or  otherwise, 
annually.  The  great  obstacle,  Mr.  Gordon  tells  us,  which 
hampers  beginners  in  the  art  of  war  is  the  difficulty  they  ex- 
perience in  grasping  the  difference  between  column  and  line. 
Possibly  this  may  have  been  due  to  the  futile  and  slipshod 
definitions  which  prefaced  the  manuals  which  preceded  our 
latest  one.  Mr.  Gordon  found,  however,  that  by  making  the 
four  sections  represent  four  companies,  and  manosuvring  them  as 
a  miniature  battalion,  he  succeeded  most  easily  in  driving  the  re- 
quired knowledge  into  his  pupils'  heads.  Indeed,  he  tells  us, 
with  more  enthusiasm  than  grammar,  that  "it  was  astonishing 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  mastered  what  had  before  appeared 
to  them  a  mystery."  Where  the  work  before  us  mainly  differs 
from  the  official  manual,  and  where  we  have  no  doubt  it  chiefly 
commends  itself  to  young  soldiers,  is  in  the  fact  that  all  explana- 
tions for  the  comprehension  and  execution  of  the  several  move- 
ments are  given  in  it  with  the  description  of  the  evolution  under 
notice.  A  man  can  see  at  a  glance  the  part  to  be  played  by  each 
individual  concerned.  In  the  official  work,  the  student  is 
referred,  for  the  details  of  larger  evolutions,  back  to  some  earlier 
section,  and  the  process  of  looking  for  information  to  another 
part  of  the  book  is,  no  doubt,  often  a  confusing  if  not  a  perplex- 
ing effort.  In  the  little  book  before  us,  a  man  will  find  exactly 
what  he  wants  to  know  all  in  one  place,  and  will  appreciate  the 
advantage  he  thus  gains.  The  language  is  clear  and  simple,  as 
far  as  instruction  goes,  and  we  feel  sure,  as  indeed  the  popularity 
of  these  books  has  proved,  that  they  will  be  found  eminently 
useful  by  those  for  whom  they  are  intended.  We  must  add, 
however,  that  in  the  preface  to  both  his  manuals  Mr.  Gordon 
indulges  in  expressions  which  might  be  modified  when  he  issues 
his  next  edition.  He  tells  us  that  "  the  illustrations  will  be 
found  to  add  life  to  the  pages,  and  impart  information  with  a 
clearness  and  point  which  words  would  fail  to  accomplish."  It 
will  hardly  be  anticipated  after  this  that  Mr.  Gordon's  pictorial 
ell'orts  are  confined  to  the  usual  diagrams  which  are  to  be  found 
in  similar  publications.  Words  certainly  fail  to  add  life  to  such 
pages,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  even  Gustave  Dorej  him- 
self would  have  despaired  of  attempting  a  task  which  our  author 
says  he  has  achieved  by  means  of  a  few  straight  lines. 

The  little  vocabularies  which  are  compiled,  we  believe,  in  the 
establishment  presided  over  by  the  well-known  and  popular  mili- 
tary tutor,  Dr.  Miller  Maguire,  are  another  outcome  of  the  ten- 
dency which  military  education  has  of  late  years  assumed. 
Officers  study  languages  for  the  Stall'  College  examinations,  and 
also  to  gain  the  certificates  which  are  now  issued  annually  to 
those  who  can  establish  their  proficiency  before  examiners. 
Whore  officers,  or  even  would-be  officers,  are  concerned,  there  is 
a  natural  tendency  for  tho  examiners  to  select  military  writings 
for  translation,  and  it  is  important,  therefore,  that  candidates, 
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should  be  particularly  well  up  in  all  terms  relating  to  the  art  of 
war.  Dr.  Maguire,  to  whose  capacity  many  an  officer  owes  his 
;ommission  and  many  a  cocked-hat  his  appointment,  has  accord- 
ingly had  lists  of  words  compiled  by  his  instructors,  in  which  the 
most  usual  military  phrases  are  to  be  found  in  various  languages. 
He  tells  us  that  he  and  his  instructors  have  long  felt  the  want 
}f  some  short  and  simple  dictionaries  of  military  words,  and 
that  the  result  of  drawing  up  the  lists  which  are  now  given 
to  the  public  has  been  extremely  satisfactory.  We  can  per- 
fectly well  believe  that  this  is  so.  The  vocabulary  of  war  is 
comparatively  small,  and  the  same  words  are  found  recurring 
again  and  again  in  all  military  works.  The  ordinary  reader, 
however  well  he  may  understand  the  language  in  a  general 
way,  may  often  be  floored  by  some  semi-technical  word  for 
which  he  has  not  been  prepared,  whereas  if  he  masters  these 
little  vocabularies,  he  is  not  likely  to  be  caught  out.  In  the 
preface  to  the  third  Dr.  Maguire  tells  us  that  they  do  not  pretend 
to  be  exhaustive.  Doubtless  his  great  experience  with  candi- 
dates has  taught  him  unerringly  what  is  required,  but  a  casual 
rlance  through  them  seems  to  show  a  few  deficiencies,  which  we 
'eel  sure  might  with  advantage  be  made  good.  Perhaps  "  maga- 
line  rifle  "  has  hardly  yet  pushed  its  way  into  standard  works, 
but  surely  even  a  very  limited  military  vocabulary  should  now- 
idays  supply  the  student  with  an  equivalent  for  a  term  concerning 
which  we  hear  so  much,  and  are  likely  to  hear  more. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS-CLASSICAL.* 

THE  title  of  Messrs.  Nixon  and  Smith's  book  sufficiently  ex- 
plains its  purpose.  It  essays  to  do  for  Latin  verse  composi- 
tion what  Mr.  Sargent's  well-known  Materials  and  Models,  and, 
unless  we  are  mistaken,  an  earlier  work  of  Mr.  Nixon's  own,  do 
br  prose.  Of  course  the  most  essential  qualification  for  success 
in  a  work  of  the  kind  is  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  literature  of 
both  languages,  and  this  the  authors  undoubtedly  possess,  as  well 
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as  a  very  just  appreciation  of  subtle  resemblances  that  do  not  ap- 
pear on  the  surface — resemblances  of  thought  rather  than  of  form — 
which,  therefore,  afford  to  the  student  more  valuable  and  sugges- 
tive teaching  than  obvious  likeness  of  style.  We  notice,  too, 
that  passages  closely  resembling  each  other,  such  as  Ovid's  and, 
Moore's  Cephalus  and  Procris,  Ovid's  lines  on  the  Lover's  Leap,, 
and  Pope's  imitation,  come  early  in  the  book,  and  those  which  are 
less  close  later  on.  Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  book  is  the 
introductory  chapter  on  idioms  and  metres,  which  carries  a  good 
deal  further  the  sort  of  help  generally  given  to  boys  in  more 
elementary  Latin  verse  books,  such  as  Mr.  Morris's,  mentioned 
above.  Much  of  the  information  here  given  is  in  a  rather  con- 
densed form  ;  but  a  composition  master  who  should  take  it  as  a 
series  of  texts  for  lectures  would  undoubtedly  find  a  very  rapid 
advance  in  the  standard  of  his  form's  Latin  verse.  We  thank 
the  authors  for  one  remark  in  the  preface,  which  insists  on 
the  importance  of  rendering  the  Latin  passage  into  poetical  prose 
or  verse.  We  should  be  inclined  to  move  an  amendment  to  the 
effect  that  the  words  poetical  prose  or  be  omitted  from  the  clause. 
With  a  little  aid  from  the  English  parallel  passage  sixth-form 
boys — at  least  such  of  them  as  have  any  taste  for  verse — ought  to 
be  able  to  turn  out  respectable  renderings  of  many  of  the  originals,, 
and  the  insight  which  such  an  exercise  would  give  them  into  the 
technique  of  the  passage  translated  would  be  of  excellent  effect  upon 
their  subsequent  Latin  version  of  the  English. 

Mr.  Morris's  book  should  be  found  useful  for  boys  who  no 
longer  need  a  complete  paraphrase  of  the  poem  which  they  have 
to  turn  into  Latin  verse,  though  they  are  hardly  able  to  tackle 
an  English  passage  quite  suo  Marte.  Mr.  Morris's  passages  are 
suitable  and  not  hackneyed,  and  we  are  glad  to  observe  that  his 
notes  and  suggestions  seem  to  aim  rather  at  the  production  of 
the  kind  of  version  which  a  cleverish  boy  might  fairly  be  ex- 
pected to  achieve  than  at  the  more  scholarly  and  poetical 
rendering  which  his  master  would  attempt  if  he  were  doing  the 
thing  for  his  own  amusement.  We  have  seen  books  on  Latin 
verse  whose  value  as  schoolbooks  was  quite  destroyed  by  the 
fact  that  they  aimed  too  high,  so  that  the  boy  either  failed 
altogether,  or  if  by  much  labour  he  produced  a  respectable 
version,  it  was  one  which  he  could  not  himself  appreciate — a 
point  in  the  teaching  of  composition  which  we  fancy  is  too  often 
overlooked.  The  usual  introductory  hints,  though  brief,  are  of  a 
good  deal  more  than  the  usual  excellence,  both  in  matter,  and 
still  more  in  manner. 

Mr.  Turner's  book  on  Latin  Prose  is  intended  for  the  highest 
forms  in  public  schools.    The  passages  for  translation  are  divided 
into  three  parts  ;  those  in  Part  I.  are  mostly  easy  in  themselves 
and  are  followed  by  plentiful  suggestions  for  idiomatic  rendering. 
These  should  be  found  useful  in  fifth  forms.    In  Part  II.  the 
passages  are  longer  and  harder,  and  less  help  is  given,  while  in 
the  last  part  there  are  no  notes  at  all.    Each  part  is  further  sub- 
divided according  to  the  character  of  the  pieces,  narrative, 
oratorical,  and  so  on.    The  passages  are  well  chosen,  and  the 
difficulty  seems  to  us  to  be  duly  progressive  ;  moreover,  there  is 
plenty  of  material — no  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  passages 
— to  carry  most  boys  through  their  school  career.    There  is  a 
gocd  introductory  chapter  on  syntax,  containing  rules  and  ex- 
amples for  the  different  varieties  of  compound  sentence,  and  this 
is  lol  lowed  by  nearly  eighty  pages  of  excellent  "  Notes  on  Style," 
which  form  the  most  important  feature  of  the  book.    They  are 
ful  1  of  sound  scholarship  and  suggestive   teaching,  quite  clear 
enojgh  to  be  valuable  to  the  unaided  intelligence  of  a  clever  boy, 
but  still  more  useful  as  affording  subject  matter  for  oral  teach- 
ing.   All  teachers  of  composition  who  have  not  read  any  of  the 
German  books  on  the  teaching  of  Latin  style  will  be  the  better 
for  a  careful  study  of  Mr.  Turner's  "Notes."    The  Latin  period 
is  excellently  treated,  and  especially  valuable  are  the  remarks 
and  examples  on  the  order  in  which  the  component  parts  of  the 
period  should  be  placed  in  different  circumstances.    Here  and 
there  we  find  things  which  would  be  better  for  clearer  and 
simpler  statement.    For  instance,  "Contrasted  expressions  are 
equalized  in  form  and  extent "  (p.  80)  is  just  one  of  those 
sentences  which  are  tolerably  clear  to  those  who  already  under- 
stand the  subject,  but  absolutely  unmeaning  to  schoolboys,  even 
cleverish  schoolboys.    Also  we  think  that  Mr.  Hardy  would 
have  done  more  wisely  not  to  place  before  boys  as  a  model  for 
imitation  such  a  sentence  as  "  Nos  beatam  vitam  non  depulsione- 
mali  sed  adeptione  boni  judicemus."    Boys  are  already  too  apt 
to  use  or  to  coin  abstract  nouns  in  -to,  and  it  would  be  surely 
better  to  point  out  how  such  nouns  may  be  avoided  in  Latin  by 
the  use  of  participles  than  to  lure  them  into  dangerous  paths. 
But  there  is  so  very  much  in  Mr.  Turner's  work  to  be  thankful 
for  that  one  or  two  small  points  such  as  these  are  of  slight  im- 
portance.   We  joyfully  welcome  a  book  which  will  enable  boys 
who  have  been  introduced  to  Latin  prose  composition  by  such  a 
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work  as  Dr.  Bradley 'a  revision  of  Arnold  to  advance  under  in- 
telligent guidance  in  the  path  which  they  have  entered. 

Dr.  Wood's  selection  of  passages  for  repetition  is  contained  in 
-a  pretty  and  handy  little  volume,  very  nicely  printed;  it  includes 
prose  as  well  as  verse,  the  passages  are  so  arranged  that  those 
suitable  for  lower  forms  are  kept  apart  from  those  intended  for 
older  boys,  there  are  no  notes,  and  every  piece  is  worth  learning 
■by  heart.    This  is  a  strong  list  of  good  points,  and  though  we 
miss  some  favourite  pieces  of  our  own,  as  every  competent  reader 
must  in  any  selection  not  made  by  himself,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  book  is  with  some  reservations  a  good  one.   It  is  divided  into 
•eight  parts,  of  which  the  first  two  contain  nothing  but  Ovid,  the 
third  and  fourth  nothing  but  Horace.    Part  V.  is  more  mixed, 
and  Greek  passages — all  from  Euripides — occur  for  the  first 
^time.    Part  VI.  consists  entirely  of  Virgil,    Part  VII.  of 
Sophocles  and  Livy,  while  the  last  part  is  taken  mainly  from 
Thucydides,  with  two  or  three  passages  from  Herodotus,  and 
■  one  each  from  Plato  and  Demosthenes.    We  do  not  object  to 
the  entire  omission  of  Homer;  any  book  of  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey 
-which  is  being  read  in  form  will  furnish  passages  in  plenty. 
But  why  no  Catullus  ?  and,  above  all,  why  no  ./Eschylus  ? 
INot  to  mention  the  Trilogy,  what  finer  passages  could  be  found 
for  repetition  than  the  Soliloquy  of  Prometheus  and  certain 
passages  of  the  Persec  which  will  occur  to  every  one  ?  The 
selections  from  Livy  are  too  much  alike.    Of  course  passages 
from  speeches  are  the  most  suitable  of  all  kinds  of  prose  for 
recitation ;  but,  of  the  twenty  and  more  passages  chosen  by 
Dr.  Wood,  all  but  two  or  three  are  taken  from  speeches,  and 
there  is  not  a  single  example  of  Livy's  remarkable  power  of  de- 
scription, of  which  specimens  without  number  rush  into  one's 
imind — the  entry  of  the  Gauls  into  Home,  the  description  of  the 
Caudine  forks,  the  battle  of  Lake  Trasimene,  and  countless  more. 
Again,  of  Sophocles  Dr.  Wood  gives  some  four  hundred  lines  of 
the  Ajax,  and  about  one  hundred  of  Philoctetes,  nothing  from  any 
other  play,  which  looks  as  though  this  part  of  the  selection  had 
been  rather  hastily  made.    Surely  an  important  feature  in  a 
selection  is  variety,  and  this  feature  is  somewhat  lacking  in  part 
of  Dr.  Wood's  otherwise  excellent  little  volume. 

Mr.  Sargeaunt  has  translated  the  Fourth  Book  of  Virgil  into 
English  prose.  The  translation  is  printed  beneath  the  Latin 
text,  and  the  volume  is  intended  for  use  as  a  repetition  book  at 
Westminster  School.  The  translation  is  not  literal  enough  to 
enable  fourth-form  boys  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  grammar  and 
dictionary,  and  it  is  by  no  means  ill  done,  though  the  English 
here  and  there  savours  somewhat  of  Wardour  Street. 

Mr.  Shuckburgh's  edition  of  the  Eighth  Book  of  Herodotus 
presents  no  features  of  novelty.  The  notes  are  sound  and  helpful 
•on  points  of  history  and  scholarship,  and,  as  notes  go  nowadays, 
they  are  not  excessive  in  length.  There  is  an  historical  and 
geographical  index  and  the  now  usual  appendix  on  the  Ionic 
•dialect,  giving  the  chief  deviations  of  Herodotus  from  the  forms 
of  Attic  prose.  The  introduction  tells  all  that  is  necessary  of 
the  history  of  the  period,  and  contains  a  translation  of  the  speech 
of  the  Persian  messenger  in  the  Perste  of  yEschylus  which  is 
useful  for  purposes  of  comparison.  There  are  a  few  notes  on  the 
text,  and  altogether  the  book  is  a  good  and  useful  edition  to 
filace  in  the  hands  of  a  sixth  form,  though  we  like  not  tj  see 
•Corinth  spelt  with  a  E. 

Mr.  Merrill's  edition  of  Catullus  does  not  need  any  lengthy 
notice.  It  forms  part  of  a  series  intended  for  use  in  American 
•colleges,  and,  like  a  good  many  other  volumes  of  the  series,  it 
contains  rather  long-winded  notes  explaining  a  good  deal  that  is 
sufficiently  obvious  without  explanation.  There  is  an  introduc- 
tion dealing  with  the  Life  of  Catullus,  at  a  length  which  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  our  scanty  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  a  critical 
•appendix.  The  work  is  carefully  done ;  we  have  looked  through 
the  notes  without  finding  any  blunders,  also  without  discovering 
anything  to  stir  up  jealousy  in  the  breast  of  Mr.  Ellis. 

Mr.  Caldecott  has  furnished  the  first  two  books  of  Eutropius 
with  a  vocabulary  and  short  notes,  suited  to  the  needs  of  young 
l'boys. 

Mr.  Heatley's  edition  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  is  intended  for 
school  use.  The  notes  are  short,  but  even  so  a  good  many  of 
them  are  needless.  Parts  of  the  narrative  peculiar  to  St.  Luke 
are  pointed  out,  and  references  explained ;  but  we  can  find  no- 
thing in  the  Commentary  that  would  not  be  as  well,  or  better, 
left  to  the  master  to  explain  in  the  course  of  the  lesson,  and  what 
is  the  use  of  a  note  like  this? — "  Jewish  children,  like  our  own, 
apparently  imitated  weddings  and  funerals  in  their  games." 

Mr.  Hickie's  Lexicon  is,  so  far  as  we  have  tested  it,  good  and 
accurate;,  and  it  may  be  useful,  if  only  as  an  index,  to  students 
of  the  language  of  the  New  Testament. 

Wo  wish  Messrs.  Allcroft  and  Masom  had  chosen  a  less  un- 
promising title  for  their  book,  which  is  on  the  whole  a  very  good 


piece  of  work.  It  is  written  mainly,  we  presume,  with  a  view 
to  those  examinations  for  which  the  "Correspondence  College" 
undertakes  to  prepare  candidates,  but  it  is  far  from  being  a 
mere  cram-book.  It  lays  no  claim  to  originality,  and  we 
gather  from  the  preface  that  it  has  been  compiled  from  modern 
sources  without  much  reference  to  original  authorities.  But 
it  is  well  and  clearly  written,  and  on  points  of  constitu- 
tional history  it  contains  much  information  which  would  be 
sought  in  vain  in  many  for  more  pretentious  works.  Such  I 
matters  as  the  civitas  sine  svffrogio,  the  position  of  the  socii,  \ 
the  status  of  the  different  colonies,  are  fully  explained,  and 
the  long  struggle  which  ended  in  the  establishment  of  the 
empire  is  very  well  related.  With  regard  to  the  early  period 
previous  to  the  capture  of  Home  by  the  Gauls,  the  authors  have 
hit  upon  the  plan,  which  seems  to  us  a  good  one  for  their 
purpose,  of  relating  events  as  now  understood  in  the  light  of 
modern  criticism,  and  appending  the  traditional  version  as  given 
by  Livy.  Historians  of  the  scientific  order  are  apt  to  forget  that 
we  need  early  Roman  history  quite  as  much  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  subsequent  Latin  literature  as  of  arriving  at  the  exact 
historical  facts,  supposing  these  to  be  attainable,  and  the  method 
here  adopted  seems  admirably  chosen  for  the  needs  of  those  who 
probably  will  not  read  more  than  a  few  books  of  Livy,  and  to 
whom  the  ignoring  of  the  legends  would  mean  that  they  might 
at  any  moment  be  thrown  out  by  some  reference  in  Cicero,  for 
instance,  to  the  traditions  most  cherished  by  Romans  of  his  day. 
The  first  chapter,  on  the  peoples  of  Italy,  contains  a  convenient 
summary  of  the  results  of  modern  research.  There  are  one  or 
two  useful  maps — there  might  be  more  with  advantage ;  but 
there  is  no  index,  which  we  should  think  would  be  a  useful 
addition  to  the  book  when  it  comes  to  be  reprinted. 

Mr.  Fowler's  City-State  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  should 
be  found  very  useful  by  men  reading  for  "  Greats,"  and,  in-  ' 
deed,  by  any  students  of  ancient  history.  It  gives  the  origin  of . 
the  City-State,  the  rise  of  various  forms  of  government,  their 
leading  characteristics,  their  strength  and  weakness,  and  the  ; 
causes  of  their  decay.  A  particularly  useful  chapter  is  that  on 
the  '•'  Genesis  of  the  City-State,"  and  its  growth  out  of  the  village  '< 
community.  Mr.  Fowler  here  uses  with  excellent  effect  the 
results  of  recent  research  into  primitive  and  prehistoric  customs,  \ 
and  shows  with  great  skill  how  such  customs  survived  in  historic 
times.  Athens  and  Borne  are  naturally  taken  as  the  chief  ex- 
amples  of  the  development  of  the  City-State,  and  the  fifth  and  I 
eighth  chapters — on  "  The  Bealization  of  Democracy  "  and  "  The 
Perfection  of  Oligarchy  " — are,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting,  in 
the  book.  We  cannot  help  feeling  that  Mr.  Fowler  takes  too 
admiring  a  view  of  the  democracy  of  Athens,  though  he  states 
its  weakness  and  its  defects  fully  and  candidly.  But  surely  the 
question  of  permanence  is  an  important  point  in  estimating  the 
value  of  this  or  that  form  of  government,  and  Athens  is  almost 
as  conspicuous  for  the  brevity  of  her  prime  and  the  rapidity  of 
her  degeneration  as  she  is  for  the  brilliancy  of  her  achievements 
during  the  short  period  of  her  glory.  And  Mr.  Fowler  him- 
self admits  as  fully  as  can  be  desired  (p.  181)  how  very  much 
of  her  success  in  literature  and  art  was  due  to  her  imperial 
position.  Mr.  Fowler's  treatment  of  Roman  history  we  can 
praise  without  reserve.  In  his  preface  he  gives  a  caution, 
not  unneeded  in  these  days,  against  regarding  his  book  "  as  a 
means  of  saving  time  and  trouble  in  more  elaborate  studies." 
But  it  is  just  what  is  wanted  to  enable  an  undergraduate  of  some 
ability,  rather  bewildered  by  a  first  reading  of  his  historical , 
books,  to  bring  his  knowledge  together  and  form  a  clear  idea  of 
what  it  all  means.  The  book  is  well  written ;  and  if,  as  Mr. 
Fowler  seems  to  fear,  the  chapt  ers  betray  their  origin  as  lectures, 
they  are  none  the  worse  for  that,  which  is  more  than  can  gene- 
rally be  said  for  lectures  when  printed.  We,  at  any  rate,  have 
found  them  very  pleasant  reading. 

Mr.  Abbott's  volume  of  Herodotus  is  another  "  Honour 
Greats"  book — that  is,  it  is  written  for  the  student  of  history • 
rather  than  of  scholarship.  Not  that  grammatical  points  are 
passed  over,  but  they  are  beside  the  main  object  of  the  work. 
The  book  is  worthy  of  Mr.  Abbott's  reputation,  both  as  a  classical 
editor  and  as  a  college  tutor.  The  historical  notes  could  only 
have  been  written  by  one  who  has  all  the  authorities  at  his 
finger-tips,  and  the  information,  full  as  it  is,  is  given  with 
due  regard  to  brevity.  The  most  important  feature  of  the 
work,  to  our  mind,  is  the  valuable  Appendix  to  each  of  the 
two  books,  containing  altogether  some  twenty  excursuses  on 
various  questions  of  historical  interest  arising  out  of  the  text. 
In  the  space  of  two  pages  we  have  all  that  is  really  known 
about  the  four  tribes  existing  at  Athens  ;  another  excursus  gives 
extracts  from  Nicolaus  of  Damascus  upon  the  tyrants  of  CorintL. 
There  is  also  an  interesting  little  essay  on  the  connexion  of 
Greece  and  Egypt  in  early  times,  and  a  collection  of  the  various 
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passages  of  ancient  authors  bearing  on  the  battle  of  Marathon. 
The  work  is  singularly  complete,  and  candidates  for  honours  will 
eagerly  await  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  or  rather  hope,  con- 
veyed in  the  preface,  that  Mr.  Abbott  will  edit  the  whole  of 
Herodotus  on  a  similar  plan.  The  only  hesitation  which  those 
who  are  candidates  no  longer  can  feel  about  the  matter  will  be 
due  to  a  doubt  whether  the  ways  of  undergraduates  are  not 
being  made  a  little  too  smooth  for  them  by  this  and  similar  works. 
It  should  be  added  that  the  notes  are  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
page,  which,  seeing  that  the  book  is  not  intended  for  school  use, 
is  the  proper  place  for  them. 

We  have  often  before  expressed  admiration  for  the  fine  scholar- 
ship and  encyclopaedic  knowledge  which  Dr.  Holden  brings  to 
bear  upon  his  editions  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  and  the  present  volume 
in  no  respect  falls  short  of  his  previous  performances.  But  out 
admiration  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  belief  that  the  work  would 
be  more  practically  useful  if  Dr.  Holden  could  make  up  his  mind 
to  appeal  to  a  more  limited  audience.  Some  of  the  present  notes 
can  be  useful  only  to  those,  if  any  there  be,  who  use  Plutarch  as 
a  sort  of  glorified  delectus ;  others  only  to  advanced  scholars  who 
are  making  a  special  study  of  Plutarch's  Greek ;  while,  with 
regard  to  subject-matter,  Dr.  Holden  at  one  moment  goes  into 
minute  points  of  history  and  topography,  and  at  another  tells  us 
who  Aristides  and  Epaminondas  were,  or  gravely  informs  us 
that  "  the  dolphin,  strong  as  he  is  in  the  water,  is  helpless 
ashore."  Some  two  hundred  pages  of  introduction,  notes,  and  so 
forth,  to  thirty -six  pages  of  text,  are  the  result  of  this  attempt  to 
edit  for  the  world  at  large,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dr. 
Holden  will  not  confine  himself  within  reasonable  bounds,  and  so 
make  the  fruits  of  his  great  learning  available  for  ordinary  teach- 
ing purposes.  The  book,  as  it  stands,  will  scarcely  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  class  by  any  judicious  teacher. 

Mr.  Nash's  Commentary  on  Juvenal's  first  and  second  satires 
resembles  Dr.  Holden's  work  in  lengthiness,  but  in  no  other 
respect. 

Mr.  Heatley's  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel 
may  be  found  useful  for  the  lower  forms  of  public  schools.  His 
notes  make  no  claim  to  originality,  but  they  are  suited  to  their 
purpose,  and  there  are  not  too  many  of  them — if,  that  is  to  say, 
teachers  like  to  have  any  at  all.  There  is  some  quaintness  in  the 
following  note,  which  is  by  the  editor  of  the  series,  not  of  this 
particular  volume.  "  The  text  of  Tischendorf  was  already  in  print 
when  I  undertook  the  general  editorship  of  this  work,  of  which 
the  merits  are  obvious."  There  is  room  for  doubt  as  to  the 
editor's  meaning,  but  we  incline  to  the  belief  that  he  has  not 
succeeded  in  expressing  it. 

Mr.  Stock's  edition  of  the  De  Amicitia  bears  marks  of  being 
rather  a  labour  of  love  than  a  piece  of  work  done  to  order.  It  is 
hardly  so  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  schoolboys — by  whom,  we 
suppose,  the  dialogue  is  most  read — as  Mr.  Sidgwick's,  and  we 
gather  that  it  is  not  intended  for  their  use  so  much  as  for  that  of 
older  readers.  The  notes  contain  much  comment  on  the  philo- 
sophical questions  involved  in  the  subject,  which  are  treated  with 
abundant  knowledge  and  sound  judgment,  while  the  notes  on 
points  of  scholarship  show  that  Mr.  Stock  knows  his  Cicero  well, 
rhe  introduction  contains  some  interesting  matter,  and,  seeing 
that  this  is  hardly  a  school-book,  there  is  no  harm  in  its  being 
rather  discursive. 

Mr.  Freese  has  revised  Mr.  Prendeville's  edition  of  the  fourth 
book  of  Livy,  which,  we  think,  has  already  been  widely  used  for 
school  purposes.  We  Lave  found  in  the  notes  no  errors,  but  some 
superfluities ;  still,  the  commentary  is  not  excessive,  as  school 
editions  nowadays  go. 

Mr.  Peppin's  three  volumes  of  translation  are  very  respectable 
"  cribs."  They  possess  no  great  literary  merit ;  but  the  English 
is  tolerably  good,  and  the  rendering,  so  far  as  we  have  tested  it, 
is  accurate.  The  only  error  we  have  noticed  is  on  p.  30  of  the 
Homer,  where  a  line  of  the  Greek  text  has  slipped  out.  The 
English  version  is  printed  face  to  face  with  the  original,  so  those 
who  seek  Mr.  Peppin's  aid  will  be  free  from  such  unfortunate 
accidents  as  befel  a  hapless  pass-man  of  our  acquaintance  who 
withdrew  early  from  a  convivial  meeting  on  the  plea  of  impend- 
ing "  Smalls."  He  appeared  in  a  friend's  rooms  late  at  night 
very  woebegone,  and  complained  that  he  had  wasted  a  whole 
evening  in  reading  De  Amicitia  with  a  De  Senectute  crib. 

The  new  edition  of  Kiepert's  well-known  Ancient  Atlas,  for 
school  use,  contains  various  improvements,  the  chief  of  which  is 
that  a  map  of  Central  Italy  on  a  very  much  larger  scale  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  former  map  of  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula. 
Throughout  the  atlas  we  find  greater  accuracy  of  outline  and 
clearness  of  arrangement.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  better 
(rork  of  the  kind  exists. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS — ENGLISH.* 

A  S  the  stout  Manual  of  Our  Mother  Tongue,  first  drawn  up 
by  the  late  Mr.  Hewitt,  and  revised,  with  improvements- 
and  additions,  by  Mr.  Beach,  has  reached  an  eighth  edition,  it 
must  be  supposed  to  have  "  supplied  a  want."    We  find  some- 
difficulty  in  understanding  exactly  what  that  want  can  be.  The 
volume  appears  too  large  for  beginners,  and  hardly  seems  qualified 
to  supply  the  wants  of  advanced  pupils.    It  is  curiously  mis- 
cellaneous, made  up  by  putting  together  things  which  at  first 
sight  do  not  appear  to  have  any  necessary  connexion.    The  un- 
ending title-page,  which  is  far  too  long  to  quote  bodily,  promises,, 
among  a  long  list  of  other  things,  "an  outline  of  Anglo-Saxon 
grammar,  hints  on  behaviour  in  examination,  and  a  vocabulary 
of  interesting  etymologies."    This  sudden  throwing  into  one 
another's  company  of  unconnected  things  is  characteristic  of  the 
whole  book.    There  is  much  scattered  useful  information  in  it 
about  matters  so  remotely  connected  with  our  mother  tongue  as 
the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes.    It  is  not  surprising  to  find,  as 
we  do  on  examination,  that  this  confused  way  of  making  up  a 
book  is  kept  in  countenance  by  a  certain  amount  of  confusion  of 
thought  and  language  in  the  details.    The  authors  seem  even, 
to  have  a  somewhat  confused  conception  of  what  they  mean 
by  grammar.    Under  the  head  of  examples  of  bad  grammar 
we  find  "  He  parts  his  hair  in  the  centre,"  which  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  wrong  use  of  a  word.    "  "Whether  he  be  the  man  or  ■ 
no,  I  cannot  tell  "  is,  in  our  opinion,  grammatical.    "  They  were 
refused  admission  to,  and  forcibly  driven  from,  the  castle"  is- 
certainly  quite  grammatical,  and  is  more   forcible   than  the 
"correct "  form  given  here  in  the  answers,  which  tails  off  feebly 
with  the  word  "  it."    "  The  arrow  sped  swift  to  the  mark  "  and: 
"  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank "  are  abso- 
lutely given  as  examples  of   bad   grammar.    The  interesting 
etymologies  do  not  stand  testing  much  more  successfully  than, 
the  examples  of  bad  grammar.    Commodore  is  not  derived  from 
the  Portuguese   commendador,    a   commander  (commendador 
is  commendator,  a  word  which  we  have  from  the   Latin  in- 
dependently), but  from  Capitam  Mor,  or  chief  captain.    "  Port,' 
the  wine,  is  not  derived  from  the  Spanish  Oporto.  "  Assegai  "  and 
"  Kraal "  do  not  come  from  African  dialects,  but  are  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  Azagaya,  which  is  Arabic,  and  the  Dutch  pro- 
nunciation of  "  corral  "  respectively.    AVe  cannot  but  think  that 
the  hints  on  behaviour  in  examination,  and  "  complete  collection- 
of  the  papers  during  thirteen  years  of  the  London  University 
matriculation  examination  "  &c,  have  done  more  to  bring  the 
book  to  an  eighth  edition  than  its  grammar  or  its  etymologies. 

The  English  Language,  its  History  and  Grammar,  by  Mr.  W. 
H.  Low,  is  a  very  different  piece  of  work  from  Our  Mother 
Tongue.  It  is  really  an  historical  grammar  of  the  language,, 
modelled,  as  we  suppose  we  may  say,  without  questioning  unduly 
the  originality  of  Mr.  Low,  on  the  French  grammar  of  Brachet. 
Mr.  Low  has  not  to  lament,  as  the  French  writer  does,  the  intro- 
duction of  floods  of  new  words  in  forms  which  jar  with  the  old, 
consistent,  and  well-proportioned  beauty  of  the  language.  The 
consistency  and  coherence  of  vocabulary  which  were  possible  in 
French  could  not  be  expected  in  a  language  with  a  Teutonic 
grammar  and  a  mainly  Romance  stock  of  words.  Mr.  Low  gives 
a  very  clear,  and,  for  the  purposes  of  the  learner,  a  very  full,, 
account  of  the  growth  of  the  English  language  in  the  first  eight 
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chapters  of  his  book.  The  chapters  from  the  ninth  to  the  nine- 
teenth are  devoted  to  grammar  proper.  The  rules  and  examples 
are  constantly  illustrated  by  comparison  with  old  English  (or,  as 
our  fathers  would  have  preferred  to  say,  Anglo-Saxon)  and 
classical  forms.  There  is  a  short  and  clear  chapter  on  metre 
which  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  that  branch  of  study.  At 
the  end  Mr.  Low  gives  the  "  London  University  Matriculation 
Examination  Papers  in  English  Language  for  four  years."  These 
will  be  useful  to  the  intelligent  pupil  who  sees  an  examination — 
or,  perchance,  examinations — looming  ahead  of  him.  The  book 
may  be  recommended,  not  only  to  parents  and  guardians  who 
have  to  prepare  boys  and  girls  for  examinations,  but  to  older 
readers  who  will  find  in  it  a  clear  workmanlike  history  of  the 
English  language  done  on  sound  principles. 

Mr.  Wallace  Dunlop's  Principles  of  Grammar  is  a  text-book  for 
beginners  in  which  the  historical  side  of  the  subject  is  not  treated 
at  all.  The  only  objection  we  have  to  make  to  it  is  that  it  contains 
a  section  of  "  Examples  for  Paraphrasing."  The  Scotch  school- 
master is,  we  know,  fond  of  this  idle  practice ;  but  we  have  never 
been  able  to  understand  what  good  it  can  do  the  young  mind  to 
turn 

To  mute  and  to  material  things 
New  life  revolving  summer  brings; 
The  genial  call  dead  nature  hears, 
And  in  her  glory  reappears, 

iuto 

'  When  summer  returns  it  renews  the  strength  and  vigour 
of  all  outward  things  in  nature  ;  tbey  feel  its  enlivening 
warmth,  and  again  put  on  the  brightness  of  which  they  have 
been  stripped  in  winter.' 

Is  "  outward  "  the  equivalent  of  "  mute  and  material  "  ? 
The  "  Skip "  Historical  Headers  are  intended  to  be  the  Mrs. 
Markham  of  our  days — Mrs.  Markbam  "  under  improved  condi- 
tions." The  conditions  are  in  some  respects  really  improved. 
We  note  that  the  illustrations  are  in  Book  IV.  generally  and  in 
Book  V.  nearly  always,  sensible,  being  pictures  of  places  or 
reproductions  of  contemporary  drawings.  The  two  volumes 
differ  decidedly  in  quality.  Book  IV.,  "  From  the  Norman 
■Conquest  to  the  year  1485,"  is  written  in  a  much  more  elabo- 
rately simple  style  than  Book  V.  Indeed,  if  one  were  to  say 
that  it  trenches  on  the  niminy  piminy,  the  criticism  would 
not  be  unfair.  Some  of  the  historical  criticism  it  contains  is  not 
what  we  would  put  into  the  hands  of  youth  with  confidence. 
Thus,  for  example,  it  is  by  no  means  rigidly  accurate  to  say, 
"  There  was  living  at  that  time  a  good  priest,  named  John  Ball, 
who  saw  that  most  of  the  troubles  of  the  poor  were  due  to  the 
greed  and  selfishness  of  the  few."  It  is  the  reverse  of  the  truth 
to  say  that  "  in  course  of  time  all  that  John  Ball  had  wanted 
for  the  people  came  to  pass."  It  has  not  come  to  pass  yet. 
We  see  no  notice  of  Wycliff,  who  surely  is  more  worth  knowing 
than  his  disciple  Ball. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Gardiner,  who  has  written  Book  V.  for  this  series, 
is  a  scholar,  and  whether  one  agrees  with  him  or  not,  one 
never  has  occasion  to  say  that  he  is  silly,  or  passes  over  the 
more  important  for  the  less.  It  is,  perhaps,  because  he  was 
writing  for  very  young  people  that  Mr.  Gardiner  does  not  notice 
the  desire  of  Henry  VIII.  to  possess  a  legitimate  male  heir  as 
one  of  the  at  least  possible  reasons  for  his  atrocious  behaviour  to 
Queen  Catharine.  Nothing  can  excuse  his  conduct ;  but  he  is 
at  least  entitled  to  have  it  accounted  for  on  rational  grounds. 
Now,  it  is  not  rational  to  suppose  that  he  had  what  may  be  called 
an  absolute  wish  to  marry  Anne  Boleyn.  Mr.  Gardiner's  account 
of  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  is  fair ;  but  he  might  have 
added  that  the  suppression  of  religious  houses,  and  the  turning 
of  their  endowments  to  other  purposes,  was  not  a  new  thing  in 
Henry's  time.  To  go  further  on,  we  think  that  Mr.  Gardiner 
says  too  much  when  he  says  that  Drake  had  seen  the  horrors  of 
the  slave-trade  when  he  sailed  with  Hawkins,  "and  he  never 
again  had  anything  to  do  with  it."  It  is  certain  that  Drake 
made  two  voyages  to  the  West  Indies  after  the  San  Juan  de 
Ulloa  disaster,  and  before  the  attack  on  Nombre  de  Dios.  The 
probability  is  that  they  were  slave-trading  ventures.  History  is 
told  in  this  series  in  what  is  unquestionably  the  best  way  for 
young,  and  not  the  worst  for  older,  readers — namely,  in  bio- 
graphies. Henry  VIII.,  Edward,  Elizabeth,  Drake,  Sidney, 
Shakspeare,  and  Raleigh  are  Mr.  Gardiner's  main  figures,  and 
it  is  certain  that  whoever  has  a  real  knowledge  of  them  has  gone 
good  part  of  the  way  towards  acquiring  a  sound  understanding  of 
the  Tudor  period. 

.Mr.  Fearenside  begins  his  preface  by  saying  that  this  Inter- 
media/ e  Text- Hook  of  English  History  is  not  designed  "only" 
for  "the  student  who  takes  up  the  subject  in  order  to  pass  a 
moderately  still  examination."  We  take  these  words  to  be  as 
oandid  an  acknowledgment  as  could  be  expected  "that  this  is 
cram."    \  h  the  world  goes,  it  is  no  reproach,  and  wo  feel  reasonably 


confident  in  describing  it  as  good  cram.  The  volume  is,  to  begin 
with,  well  supplied  with  maps.  There  is  a  particularly  useful 
map  of  Ireland,  showing  the  territories  of  the  tribes  and  the 
great  lordships  about  1 500.  There  are  other  maps  showing  the 
political  and  religious  divisions  of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  world  as  it  was  figured  before  the  great  discoveries. 
There  are  chronological  lists  of  events,  lists  of  great  officers  who 
served  the  Tudors,  with  their  dates,  tables  showing  the  machinery 
of  government,  and  pedigrees — all  things  sure  to  be  useful  to  the 
student  who  has  to  pass  a  moderately  stiff  examination.  As  for  . 
the  text,  Mr.  Fearenside  is  much  too  slangy  and  smart  to  please 
us,  and  he  is  also  a  great  deal  too  fond  of  telling  his  "  student " 
that  Carlyle  or  Mr.  Froude  or  M.  Boutmy  says  this  or^  the  other 
thing,  as  if  their  judgments  were  matters  of  fact.  It  is  now  so 
easy  to  write  a  history  of  a  well-known  period  without  making 
gross  blunders  that  Mr.  Fearenside  had  only  to  exercise  ordinary 
care  to  be  fairly  accurate.  His  sentiments  seem  generally  sound, 
and  it  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  we  should  find  other  men's 
opinions  pretty  frequently  on  his  pages. 

An  historical  reader  on  a  small  scale  cannot  be  expected  to  give 
transactions  in  detail.    Therefore  we  do  not  complain  when  Mr.  , 
Beach  in  his  account  of  the  Trafalgar  campaign  given  in  his 
Reader  words  the  story  so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  Nelson  won 
the  battle  immediately  on  his  return  from  the  West  Indies  in 
pursuit  of  Villeneuve,  and  thereby  ruined  the  invasion  scheme. 
The  invasion  scheme  broke   down  when  Villeneuve  decided 
to  make  for  Cadiz  after  his  action  with  Calder.    The  battle  of 
Trafalgar  came  later.    But  we  have  a  right  to  complain  of  ( 
such  an  absolutely    inaccurate    and    misleading  passage  as 
this  about  Pitt's  management  of  the  Union  with  Ireland: — ( 
"  With  such  an  assembly  as  the  Irish  Parliament  it  seemed' 
to  him  useless  to  employ  any  means  but  those  of  bribery  and, 
corruption.    For  money  they  would  do  anything ;  wi  thout  it 
they  would  do  nothing.    A  million  in  money  and  a  liberal  distri-. 
bution  of  offices  and  rewards  obtained  their  sanction  of  all  his: 
proposals,  and  the  union  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain  was; 
accomplished."    This  is  third-hand  stuff  from  a  bad  original,  \ 
which  can  only  mislead.  Mr.  Beach  is  "  co-author  "  of  Our  Mother ' 
Tongue  noticed  above.    When  we  find  him  using  the  inaccurate' 
expression,  "sanction  of  all  his  proposals,"  the  views  of  gram-* 
matical  accuracy  which  surprised  us  in  that  work  become  in-' 
telligible.    The  best  parts  of  the  book  are  the  quotations  of! 
verse,  which  include  "Sir  Nicholas  at  Marston  Moor,"  the  "  Battle', 
of  Naseby,"  and  the  "Battle  of  the  Baltic."    The  illustrations' 
are  naught. 

Miss  E.  L.  Young  has  compiled  this  last  number  of  The  Happy 
Reader  on  a  very  sound  principle.  It  is  her  opinion  that  "  Those 
who  would  banish  fairy  tales  and  nursery  doggerel  from  the 
schoolroom  in  favour  of  the  ordinary  loose-knit  type  of  modern 
story,  mixed  with  serious  instruction,  are  virtually  rejecting  the 
most  strengthening  and  stimulating  food  a  child's  mind  can 
digest  for  weak  milk  and  water  thickened  with  sawdust."  Miss 
Young  has  rightly  preferred  to  make  her  Reader  up  from  Sinbad 
the  Sailor,  the  Bent  Gray  Lad,  and  other  sources  more  nutritive 
than  sawdust.  We  have,  however,  some  doubts  about  the 
"  pictures  for  painting."  Does  that  mean  colouring  them  in  the 
book?  If  so,  it  is  a  messy  practice,  neither  profitable  nor 
legitimately  amusing. 

Messrs.  Whittaker's  School  Calendar  has  been  found  so  far 
satisfactory  by  the  parents  and  guardians  for  whom  it  was 
designed  that  it  has  reached  its  seventh  year  of  issue.    From  ; 
Mr.  Storr's  preface  it  would  not  appear  to  be  as  yet  sufficiently 
widely  known.    There  has,  it  seems,  been  a  want  of  candidates 
for  the  scholarships  which  rural  county  councillors  have  offered  \ 
out  of  that  windfall  from  the  Customs  and  Excise  Act  1890  1 
popularly  known  as  "  the  whiskey  money."    And  to  think  that  I 
there  are  enemies  of  improvement  who  would  prefer  to  see  the  1 
windfall  go  to  the  income-tax  payer  !   But  what  is  to  be  expected 
from   "  the   only   civilized   country    without    an  educational 
museum  "  ? 

As  we  are  not  examining  the  method  of  holding  examinations, 
a  subject  on  which  much  might  be  said,  we  need  do  no  more 
than  call  the  attention  of  intending  candidates  to  the  Specimens  of 
Papers  set  at  the  Army  Preliminary  Examination,  1886-93.  I 
They  will  tell  the  would-be  oilicer  more  or  less  what  chance  he 
has  of  earning  his  commission. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS— MUSICAL. 

WE  have  received  from  Novello,  Ewer,  &  Co.  several  numbers 
of  their  "  School  Songs."  The  issue  of  this  series  by  the 
great  classical  publishing  house  is  a  very  interesting  fact,  mark- 
ing, as  it  does,  the  extraordinary  development  of  popular  educa- 
tion in  music  during  the  last  few  years.    Perhaps  the  movement. 
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not  altogether  to  be  blessed,  for  one  cannot  help  thinking  that 
e  astounding  rapidity  with,  which  street  children,  even  in  the 
38t  distant  country  places,  pick  up  the  latest  comic  songs,  and 
e  confident  pertinacity  with  which  they  yell  them  from  morning 
1  night,  are  due  to  the  careful  instruction  in  vocal  accomplish- 
es imparted  in  Board  schools  and  similar  establishments.  If 
at  be  so,  however,  it  forms  an  additional  reason  for  welcoming 
essrs.  Novello's  excellent  series.    A  more  effective  counter- 
>ise  to  the  attractions  of  "Dysy,  Dysy,"  and  "Oh!  Mr.  Porter," 
uld  not  be  wished.    They  are  all  published  with  staff  notation 
d  the  tonic  sol-fa  on  the  movable  Doh  system,  which  is 
other  sign  of  the  times.   The  tonic  sol-fa  was  long  regarded 
ith  contemptuous  indifference  as  little  better  than  a  foolish  fad, 
cept  by  a  few  people,  who  must  now  be  considered  as  exception- 
ly  enlightened.    For  it  is  useless  arguing  with  facts,  and  the 
ct  here  is  that  the  despised  notation  has  undeniably  won  for 
self  general  recognition  among  the  best  judges  of  musical  educa- 
>n,  and  is  actually  doing  a  great  work,  for  which  it  is  proved,  by 
jht  of  conquest,  to  be  specially  suitable.    We  are  told  that 
>arly  3,000.000  children  learn  to  sing  by  it  against  500,000  who 
am  by  the  staff;  and  they  learn,  on  the  whole,  very  success- 
lly.    At  least  as  a  stepping-stone,  therefore,  and  for  elementary 
irposes,  it  has  won  an  undeniable  position. 
The  songs  are  issued  at  a  very  low  price,  both  singly  and  in 
)oks,  containing  about  six  each.    They  are  apparently  intended 
1  present  a  series  of  more  or  less  ascending  difficulty.    The  first 
umbers  are  quite  elementary,  "easy  songs"  in  unison,  by  the 
:perienced  hand  of  Mr.  A.  Moffat,  who  seems  to  devote  himself 
Jticularly  to  this  work.    Then  come  duets  and  two-part  songs, 
ad  amongst  the  composers  appear  the  names   of  Reinecke, 
endelssohn,  Rubinstein,  Schumann,  Cowen,  Hatton,  and  so 
rth.    We  have  also  sacred  songs  of  a  very  simple  character,  no 
mbt  to  be  followed  by  others  selected  from  the  classics.  Then 
idiments  of  the  dramatic  are  introduced  in  the  shape  of  "  action 
ngs,"  which  may  be  given  with  or  without  costumes,  and  are 
:companied  by  full  directions   for  performance.    The  latest 
imbers  consist  of  unaccompanied  trios,  which  already  demand 
>nsiderably  more  skill.    The  series  is  under  the  capable  editor- 
iip  of  Mr.  W.  G.  McNaught,  and  altogether  it  is  very  well  done. 
<Te  make  no  doubt  that  it  will  meet  with  the  success  it  deserves, 
I  an  important  contribution  to  national  education,  worthy  of  the 
mous  house  from  which  it  emanates. 

In  connexion  with  the  foregoing  we  have  to  mention  the 
•hool  Music  Review,  also  published  by  Novello.  It  is  a  "  monthly 
riodical  devoted  to  the  interests  of  music  in  schools,"  and  has 
cently  completed  the  first  year  of  its  existence.  Conducted  on 
e  lines  of  the  Musical  Times,  it  contains  one  or  more  "  school 
□gs  "  every  month,  together  with  a  modest  allowance  of  cont- 
ent on  current  topics,  news,  reports,  &c,  on  subjects  connected 
ith  musical  education.    The  price  is  only  i^d. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS— SCIENTIFIC.' 

\RIGINAL1TY  can  hardly  be  expected  or  desired  in  school- 
*  books  on  scientific  subjects,  and  all  that  should  be  looked 
I  as  a  reason  for  their  production  is  that  they  are,  in  some  minor 
tails  of  arrangement  and  selection,  better  than  at  least  some 
their  predecessors.  We  gladly  hail,  as  a  distinct  advance  in 
3  most  rudimentary  science  teaching,  Mr.  Stephen  R.  Todd's 
ementary    Science.      If  properly   used,  it   should  lay  the 

I  Elementary  Science:  a  Teachers'  Handbook  of  a  Systematic  Course  of 
ject-lessons.  Standard  I.  By  Stephen  R.  Todd.  London  and  Edin- 
rgh  :  W.  &  R.  Chambers. 

Text-Book  of  Domestic  Economy  (Complete).  By  F.  T.  Paul,  F.R.C.S. 
ndon  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 

Longmans'  Text-Books  for  Indian.  Schools. — Physics.  By  J.  Cook, 
ndon:  Longman-*,  Green,  &  Co. 

Heat.    By  Professor  Mark  R.  Wright.    Adapted  for  the  Science  and 
rt  Examinations  (Advanced).    London:  Longmans, Green,  &  Co. 
Whittaher's  Library  of  Popular    Science. —  Geology.    By    A.  Jukes- 
owne.    London:  Whittaker  &  Co.,  and  Bell  &  Sons. 

Key  and  Companion  to  Higher  Arithmetic  and  Elementary  Mensuration. 
fV.  Gojen.    London  :  Macmillan. 

Preliminary  Algebra.    By  R.  Wyke  Bayliss.    London  :  Blackie. 
Enunciations  in  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Euclid,  and  Trigonometry.  By 
P.  A.  Thomas.    London:  Macmillan. 

Euclid.  Books  L-YL  By  Daniel  Brent.  London  :  Rivington. 
rcival,  &  Co. 

Capet's  Common  Sense  Euclid.    Part  2.    London  :  W.  H.  Allen. 

Pitt  Press  Euclid.    Books  V.,  VI.    By  H.  M.  Taylor.    Cambridge  :  at 

!  University  Press. 

Analytical  Geometry.  By  W.  J.  Johnston.  Oxford :  at  the  Clarendon 
sss. 

A.  Handbook  on  the  Steam  Engine.  By  Hermann  Haeder.  Translated 
H.  Powles.    London  :  Crosby  Lockwood. 

The  Student'!,  Chemistry.  By  R.  L.  Taylor.  London  :  Sampson  Low 
Co. 


foundation  of  much  definite  knowledge  in  the  minds  of 
young  children,  and  guide  their  naturally  keen  interest  in 
observing  and  commenting  on  common  things.  Putty  has  a 
peculiar  fascination  in  early  youth,  and  it  expresses  a  world  of 
practical  wisdom  to  commence  the  object-lessons  with  a  mass 
of  that  unctuous  adhesive.  Then  come  Clay,  a  Brick,  a 
Slate,  and  so  on,  each  object  thoroughly  familiar,  and  the  pro- 
perties and  uses  of  each  practically  explained.  The  teacher  is 
expected  to  enlarge  upon  and  vary  the  lessons ;  but  he  has  a 
capital  guide  in  this  book,  and  all  the  manipulative  processes  are 
simply  and  clearly  explained.  We  note  only  one  serious  mistake  ; 
in  speaking  of  "  A  Rope,"  the  author  says,  "  the  best  ropes  are 
made  of  hemp,  the  fibres  (bark)  of  a  plant  which  grows  in  many 
places  (Manila,  South  America,  New  Zealand,  East  Indies)."  This 
is  utterly  wrong,  but  it  is  alone  in  its  iniquity. 

Next  in  comprehensiveness  of  the  books  before  us  is  the 
Text-Book  of  Domestic  Economy  (Complete)  of  Mr.  F.  T. 
Paul.  Health  is  taken  as  the  first  principle  of  domestic 
economy,  and  consequently  most  space  is  devoted  to  the  means 
of  keeping  out  of  the  doctor's  hands.  The  elementary  (and 
Bowdlerized)  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  human  body  are 
first  described  with  some  very  effective  diagrams  printed  in 
colour  in  the  text.  Then  food  and  drink  are  discussed,  the 
various  elements  of  diet  receiving  a  curt  description  and  some- 
times a  dogmatic  judgment.  We  disagree  with  Mr.  Paul  on 
some  matters  of  taste.  He  certainly  never  tasted  plaice  fried 
fresh,  or  he  would  not  stamp  it  as  "  inferior  in  quality."  From 
the  fishmonger  it  too  often  is.  Dress  next  receives  attention, 
and  after  that  personal  cleanliness.  Finally,  the  hygiene  of  the 
house  is  considered  and  simple  rules  for  sick-nursing  given.  The 
whole  treatise  is  remarkably  free  from  fads.  All  the  opinions 
expressed  are  cautious  and  impartial — except,  indeed,  on  the 
matter  of  stays,  where  condemnation  is  absolute.  Fanatics  will 
naturally  object  to  this  aspect  of  mind  ;  but  all  sensible  folk 
will  recognize  in  it  the  best  test  of  the  capability  of  the  author 
to  deal  with  his  difficult  and  sorely  neglected  subject. 

Mr.  J.  Cook  writes  a  small  work  on  Physics  in  "Longmans' 
Text-books  for  Indian  Schools "  series.  It  is  very  clearly 
written,  systematically  arranged,  and  absolutely  free  from  mathe- 
matics. This  is  an  advantage  for  easy  elementary  teaching,  but 
it  carries  a  grave  disadvantage  to  the  Indian  scholar.  He  will  be 
apt  to  imagine  that  he  understands  a  subject  when  he  takes  in 
the  easy  sentences  descriptive  of  general  results ;  and  if  he  ever 
goes  further  in  his  studies  he  will  feel  the  drudgery  of  exact 
thought  more  keenly  than  he  should.  A  few  formulae  sprinkled 
here  and  there,  even  if  not  understood,  are  wholesome  hints  that 
there  are  new  worlds  of  science  awaiting  their  conquerors.  The 
critical  question  of  energy  is  rather  seriously  jumbled  in  Section 
41,  but  it  comes  right  again  later.  The  numerous  illustrations 
comprise  many  dear  old  friends  of  our  youth,  whose  honest  faces 
we  are  glad  to  see,  looking  as  hale  and  hearty  as  in  the  days 
when  the  spirit  lamp  was  a  daring  innovation  on  the  charcoal 
furnace. 

Messrs.  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  also  send  out  a  new  work  on 
Heat,  by  Professor  Mark  R.  Wright,  adapted  for  the  Science  and 
Art  Examinations  (Advanced),  for  which  the  frivolous  writings 
of  Clausius,  Clark  Maxwell,  and  Tait  are  not  worthy.  It  rather 
overdoes  the  matter  of  mathematical  expression,  often  giving  in 
symbols  what  might  be  better  stated  in  words.  It  is  a  praise- 
worthy compilation,  however,  greatly  better  than  many  manuals 
which  are  "  advanced,"  in  the  South  Kensington  sense.  Were  it 
not  that  we  feel  sure  the  author  has  tucked  himself  cosily  inside  the 
Syllabus  of  the  Department,  we  would  venture  to  suggest  that  a 
little  more  space  might  have  been  given  to  thermometry.  More 
varieties  of  the  thermometer  should  have  been  described,  and  the 
wholesale  condemnation  of  thermographs  which  commences  Sec- 
tion 12,  although  partially  contradicted  at  the  end  of  the  para- 
graph, is  misleading.  As  a  point  of  interest,  we  may  note  that 
a  group  of  three  thermometers,  reproduced  in  this  book  and  in 
the  Physics  noted  above,  shows  the  Fahrenheit  boiling-point  as 
2100.  The  sections  dealing  with  the  thermal  conditions  of  water 
in  nature  are,  as  is  usually  the  case,  totally  inadequate.  Mr. 
Wright  curiously  omits  to  notify  to  his  students  that  the  Sir 
William  Thomson  he  so  frequently  quotes  has  forsaken  his 
historic  name.  Possibly  the  "  Syllabus  "  has  not  yet  recognized 
the  peerage  ! 

Mr.  A.  Jukes-Browne's  Geology,  in  "  Whittaker 's  Library  of 
Popular  Science,"  is  mainly  derived  from  his  larger  book  by  com- 
pression and  omission  ;  but  several  recent  generalizations  are 
included,  and  the  work  is  brought  fairly  up  to  date.  Mr.  Jukes- 
Browne  surely  wishes  to  test  the  faith  of  his  students  when 
he  gravely  labels  a  well-known  picture  of  Staffa  "  The  Island  of 
Iona,"  and  further  dares  the  ghost  of  Ossian  by  insinuating  that 
Fingall's  Cave  "  has  been  excavated  "  in  the  latter  island. 
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Mr.  Powles's  translation  of  Herr  Haeder's  Handbook  to  the 
Steam  Engine  is  something  more  than  a  school-book ;  hut  mechanics 
form  such  an  important  portion  of  the  modern  school  curriculum 
that  it  may  well  be  noticed  here.  It  contains  a  brief  history  of 
the  subject  and  an  exceedingly  minute  and  careful  description  of 
all  the  chief  present  forms  of  what  the  Bulgarian  called  "  the 
strong  young  devil  in  a  box,"  illustrated  by  lavish  diagrams, 
and  accompanied  by  the  fullest  tabular  and  other  demonstrations. 

Mr.  K.  L.  Taylor  observes  in  his  preface  that  he  has  had  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  experience  in  teaching  chemistry,  and  we  have 
little  doubt  that  his  book,  partly  at  least,  owes  to  this  experience 
the  clearness  and  business-like  character  which  distinguish  it. 
There  is  very  little  that  is  useless  ;  there  is  very  little  that,  having 
regard  to  scale  and  space,  is  omitted ;  and  whatsoever  is  there  is 
well  put  and  perfectly  intelligible.  We  rather,  however,  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  postponing  the  section  on  "Chemical  Physics  and 
Chemical  Philosophy  "  generally,  to  the  section  on  the  "  Elements 
and  their  Compounds."  And  we  note  the  occasional  use  of  a 
term  long  before  it  is  explained.  Thus  the  pupil  is  told  some- 
thing about  a  molecule  of  oxygen  at  p.  7  ;  but  he  never  hears 
what  a  molecule  is  till  p.  44.  This  is  a  thing  to  be  avoided,  but 
its  occasional  occurrence  here  does  not  prevent  the  book  from 
being  a  very  good  one. 

We  are  not  particularly  enamoured  of  Keys  and  Companions. 
It  is  not  easily  conceivable  that  a  teacher  can  want  them  unless 
he  is  incompetent,  and  the  unobstructed  multiplication  of  in- 
competent teachers  is  not  in  itself  a  good.  The  pupil  who  can 
use  them  with  advantage  is  not  the  first-comer  among  pupils. 
Still  it  may  be  admitted  that,  in  the  various  branches  of 
mathematics,  they  do  play  rather  a  different  part  from  that 
which  they  play  in  most  other  kinds  of  study.  Even  an  old 
hand,  much  more  a  beginner,  may  be  foiled  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time  in  the  solution  of  a  particular  problem ;  and  the  working 
out  of  that  problem  by  somebody  else  may,  if  he  studies  it 
honestly,  do  him  nearly  as  much  good  (never  quite)  as  if  he  had 
worked  it  out  for  himself.  Also  Mr.  Goyen's  book  is  a  good  deal 
more  than  a  mere  key.  It  not  unfrequently  provides  alternative 
solutions ;  it  supplies  a  sort  of  commentary  now  and  then  on 
important  steps  of  the  processes,  and  it  occasionally  diverges  into 
corollaries  and  inferences  of  considerable  use.  To  the  ideal 
selfelpista  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  Godsend  ;  and  we  must 
trust  that  it  will  find  its  way  only  into  his  hands. 

The  chief  practical  noteworthiness  of  Mr.  Wyke  Bayliss's 
Preliminary  Algebra  lies  in  its  handy  form,  and  in  the  extreme 
abundance  of  its  examples;  the  latter  always  a  convenient  thing 
for  the  teacher.  In  positive  exposition  it  is,  perhaps,  open  to  the 
charge  of  being  at  once  rather  laconic  and  rather  ambitious.  The 
number  of  beginners  who  will  understand  the  theory  of  nega- 
tives or  co-tensive  opposites  here  given  will  always,  we  think, 
be  very  small ;  we  do  not  contemplate  with  much  delight  the 
number  of  those  who  will  learn  it  without  understanding  it. 

Such  books  as  Mr.  Thomas's  are  always  useful,  because  it  is 
impossible  to  have  too  many  "  examples  "  or  exercises,  and  because 
not  a  few  masters,  while  quite  competent  to  teach,  have  not  the 
time  or  the  knack  or  the  combined  faculty  of  invention  and  re- 
search required  to  construct  them  for  themselves. 

Since  the  first  attempts  were  made  on  "  Simson "  (which, 
as  Mr.  Brent  reminds  us,  was  not  itself  exactly  faithful  to  the 
Greek),  many  have  been  the  essays  to  adjust  Euclid  to  modern 
philosophy  or  fantasy.  But  whatever  gain  there  may  have  been 
in  such  attempts,  there  has  too  often  been  a  loss  by  interference 
with  the  peculiarly  syllogistic  character  of  Euclid's  method. 
Indeed,  we  know  a  reactionary  who  declares  that  a  sensible  de- 
cline in  the  ratiocinative  powers  of  members  of  Parliament,  lawyers, 
theologians,  and  other  persons,  who  are  at  least  by  courtesy  sup- 
posed to  argue,  may  be  noticed  since  the  prevalence  of  the  fancy 
for  improved  Euclids.  Of  tbe  editors  of  those  before  us,  Mr.  Brent 
has  yielded  least  to  the  fancy  for  meddling  in  this  respect,  and  has 
best  preserved  the  logical  arrangement ;  indeed,  for  the  first  few 
propositions  he  has  even  expanded  the  demonstration,  so  as  to 
give  the  full  syllogistic  working.  But  he  has  also  taken  account  of 
the  advances  in  the  subject,  and  has  added  a  very  large  number 
of  exercises.  On  the  whole,  we  have  recently  seen  no  better 
Euclid  than  this  for  beginners,  though  the  liberties  taken  with 
the  enunciations  do  not  always  seem  necessary.  The  worst  part 
of  Mr.  Capel's  Common- sense  Euclid  1%  its  title.  The  demonstra- 
tions are  clearly  enough  arranged,  the  exercises  numerous,  and 
the  hints  for  their  selection  sufficient,  but  not  too  full.  Mr.  II.  M. 
Taylor's  1'itt  Press  Euclid,  as  it  should  be,  is  somewhat  more 
ambitious  than  either  of  these,  and  proportionately  less  filled  with 
exercises,  though  by  no  means  destitute  of  them.  The  additions 
1"  I  took  VI.  are  here  particularly  interesting,  and  consist  of  a 
wi  ll-selected  series  dealing  with  transversals,  harmonic  ranges 
nnd  pencils,  inversions,  coaxial  circles,  Casey's  Theorem,  &c. 


Mr.  Johnston  modestly  hopes  that  his  book  on  Conies  and  1 
vestibule  to  them  may  be  found  useful  "  as  an  introduction 
the  works  of  Dr.  Salmon."  It  will  doubtless  he  so,  and  a  care; 
indication  of  the  author's  as  to  a  course  which  may  be  taken 
it  by  beginners  will  also  make  it  available,  not  merely  for  t 
lower  rank  of  University  readers,  but  for  the  higher  in  schoc 
The  analytical  treatment  of  harmonic  ranges  and  pencils  here, 
the  chapters  preliminary  to  conies  proper,  forms  an  acciden: 
contrast  of  interest  with  Mr.  Taylor's  geometrical  introduction 
them. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS — MODERN'. 

"V\7 E  are  apt  to  pride  ourselves — or  sometimes  not  exactly 
»  »  pride  ourselves — on  the  exactitude  and  completeness  t 
tained  by  what  its  enemies  call  the  art  of  cramming  in  Englar 
In  one  sense  many  of  the  objections  to  that  art  would  be  tak 
away  if  it  were  pursued  in  the  spirit  and  with  the  thoroughnt 
shown  in  M.  Felix  Demon's  most  remarkable  (Jours  de  UtUratm 
which  in  three  stout  volumes  (Paris:  Delagrave)  deals  with  t'. 
Chanson  de  Roland,  Joinville,  Montaigne,  Corneille,  Rack 
Boileau,  La  Fontaine,  and  Moliere.  The  fashion  of  dealing  mi 
be  equalled  in  the  esoteric  and  strictly  private  courses  of  01 
great  crammers ;  but  we  know  no  analogue  to  it  in  publishc 
English  schoolbooks.  Except  that  the  text  is  not  given  save  i 
illustrative  extracts,  the  handling  of  each  author  rather  r 
sembles  the  editorial  matter  of  a  very  careful  and  elabora 
edition  than  the  usual  section  devoted  to  a  single  subjei 
in  a  handbook.  The  Devil's  Advocate  will,  no  doubt,  st 
that,  however  well  the  thing  is  done,  it  must  help  to  spre» 
the  great  plague  of  modern  education — the  habit  of  knowin 
not  authors,  but  what  has  been  said  and  is  expected  to  1 
said  about  authors.  To  enter  into  this  question,  howeve 
would  be  out  of  place  here.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  expre( 
admiration  at  the  manner  in  which  M.  Hemon,  having  set: 
special  purpose  before  him,  has  followed  that  purpose  up.  E 
has  had  coadjutors  in  considerable  numbers  among  his  colleagu. 
of  the  University  of  France ;  and  the  quality  of  them  may  1 
judged  by  mentioning — without  prejudice  to  the  rest — thi 
M.  Aubertin,  of  Dijon,  and  M.  Stapfer,  of  Bordeaux,  figui 
in  the  list.  But,  even  with  such  help,  the  labour  of  digestu' 
and  selecting  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  said  about  thei 
authors,  in  such  a  fashion,  must  have  been  enormous,  and  it  ', 
executed  in  a  thoroughly  craftsmanlike  way. 

It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  fair  to  call  Colonel  Niox's  remar] 
able  Gdographie — the  fifth  part  of  which,  entitled  Eexpansk 
europeenne,  is  before  us — a  school  book;  yet  it  is  evident! 
intended  for  instruction,  and  would  form  a  valuable  manui 
for  the  purpose.  The  subject  is  a  rather  ticklish  one,  for  t 
delimit  the  possessions  of  the  various  European  nations,  an 
to  give  their  history,  a  man  must  not  only  walk  over  hot  ashes- 
he  must  stride  boldly  through  actually  blazing  matter.  It  i 
probably  impossible  that  any  Frenchman  should  draw  up  such 
prScis  in  a  manner  which  an  Englishman  would  wholly  endorst 
or  vice  versd.  But  we  are  bound  to  say  that  Colonel  Niox  ex 
hibits  great  fairness  in  his  statements,  and  has  carried  his  in 
formation  up  to  the  latest  possible  dates  as  regards  the  intricat 
Anglo-German  and  Anglo-French  arrangements  in  Africa,  th 
Indo-Chinese  business  (though,  of  course,  his  book  came  througl 
the  press  before  the  recent  triumph  of  the  French  claims),  and  & 
forth.  The  maps  are  numerous  and  good  ;  and  the  volume  i 
equally  suited  for  actual  use  in  teaching  and  as  a  library  book  0 
reference. 

Of  reading-books  we  have  before  us,  from  Messrs.  Rivington 
Percival,  &  Co.,  some  extracts  from  Topffer,  Le  col  d'Anterne  et 
le  lac  de  Gers,  in  that  firm's  intermediate,  and  Mdlle.  Bruneau's 
Mele-toi  de  ton  Mttier,  Mdlle.  Minssen's  Huit  contes,  and  a  seriefj 
of  Historiettes,  in  their  Beginners'  Series.  The  first  has  beenl 
issued  under  the  care  of  the  general  editor,  Mr.  Morich,  the  second 
and  third  under  that  of  Mr.  Lyon,  the  fourth  is  the  work,  ir 
authorship  as  well  as  editing,  of  M.  Drieu,  and  all  are  well  done. 
For  Messrs.  Hachette,  M.  Kastner  has  made  a  very  useful  selecJ 
tion  from  Moliere  and  other  standard  comic  writers — Regnard, 
Brueys  and  Palaprat,  Destouches,  Beaumarchais — with  notes 
and  a  vocabulary.  It  was  quite  right  that  modern  writers  should 
be  introduced  into  the  curriculum.  But  they  certainly  must  not 
bo  allowed  to  push  the  classics  from  their  stools.  This  said,  we 
may  also  welcome  two  of  the  newer  kind  in  Whittaker's  Modern 
French  Authors,  M.  Claretie's  Pierrille  and  Mine.  Henry  GrtWille's 
Le  Moulin  Frappier,  both  edited  by  M.  Boielle.  The  latter  has 
been  cut  down  for  the  purpose,  but  not  more  than  reason  ;  and 
we  can  heartily  applaud  M.  Boielle's  description  of  a  vocabulary 
as  a  "bane  of  translation  "  and  his  confession  of  "old-fashioned 
faith  in  the  wholesome  and  salutary  discipline  of  a  good  dictionary; 
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M.  Boielle  also  edits,  but  in  these  cases  for  Mr.  Edward  Arnold, 
J.  Stahl's  Maroussia,  and  Balzac's  line  Tinebreuse  Affaire. 
)th  are  well  suited  for  their  purpose,  and  the  latter  is,  perhaps, 
cept  parts  of  Les  Chouant,  better  suited  than  anything  else  of 
author's. 

In  German  little  appears  to  have  been  recently  issued ;  but 
jssrs.  Rivington  &  Percival's  "  Advanced  German  Texts  "  have 
en  increased  by  Ernst  von  Wildenbruch's  Harold,  edited  by 
\  Voegelin.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Herr  von  Wilden- 
lch,  his  position  in  contemporary  German  literature  is  incon- 
itable.  But  it  surely  would  have  been  better  if  the  editor, 
stead  of  giving  some  pages  on  the  history  of  the  subject  which 
ist  be  superfluous  to  "  advanced  "  school  boys  or  girls  in  Eng- 
ld,  had  supplied  some  notice  of  the  author  and  his  other  work, 
ithout  such  information  it  is  impossible  that  the  study  of  a 
it  should  be  profitable,  or  that  the  student  should  be  any  further 
•ward  in  his  knowledge  of  the  great  country  of  literature. 
Mr.  F.  J.  Snell  has,  we  think,  filled  a  gap  in  English  education 
th  his  Primer  of  Italian  Literature  (Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press), 
was  wanted ;  for,  though  the  greater  names  of  the  subject  are 
own  vaguely  even  to  the  most  ignorant,  this  is  by  no  means 
3  case  with  the  lesser.  The  writer  of  a  primer  on  a  literature 
more  than  six  hundred  years'  standing  in  less  than  two 
ndred  pages  has  no  easy  task  of  it — as  those  who  have  tried  best 
ow.  If  you  attempt  to  put  in  everybody,  you  reduce  the  book  to  a 
sre  string  of  names  with  no  information  worth  having ;  if  you  select 
ely,  you  are  certain  to  be  accused  of  having  been  unjust  to  the 
blime  Squarcialupe  and  the  elegant  Frugolino  by  those  who 
,ve  made  these  great  men  their  special  study.  Of  the  two 
Dgers,  Mr.  Snell  has  chosen  to  steer  nearer  to  the  first,  which  is, 
rhaps,  the  wiser  course  ;  but  he  has  contrived  to  give  substan- 
■e  and  very  fairly  satisfactory  notices  of  most  people  worth 
ticing.  Perhaps  he  is  not  quite  so  sufficing  when  we  turn  from 
rsons  to  things.  It  may  be  discreet,  but  is  hardly  heroic  to 
rk  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  sonnet.  And  there  are 
oe  oddities  of  style,  for  instance,  "  in  which  the  various  threads  of 
lody,  echoing  in  his  heart  and  registered  in  his  life,  are  wrought 
into  a  glorious  climax."  Surely  this  is  a  most  uncommonly  mixed 
de.  It  is  rather  hard  to  expect  a  thread  to  "  echo  " ;  it  is  odd 
"  register  "  it,  and  for  our  part,  if  we  wrought  up  threads,  we 
>uld  work  them  into  a  "  web,"  or  something  of  that  sort,  not  a 
limax."  But  these  are  trifles.  What  Mr.  Snell  doubtless 
iposed  to  himself  was  to  give  a  clear  skeleton  map  of  this 
eresting  country  to  guide  the  wayfarer  in  it ;  and  this  he  has 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

/I  R.  F.  G ALTON'S  additional  chapter  to  his  work  on  "  Finger 
Prints  " — Decipherment  of  Blurred  Finger  Prints  (Mac- 
llan  &  Co.) — is  the  result  of  a  suggestion  made  by  the  author 
that  work  (p.  89)  that  "  it  would  be  worth  while  to  hunt  up 
1  take  the  present  finger-marks  of  such  of  the  Hindoos  as  may 
w  be  alive  whose  impressions  were  taken  in  India  by  the  in- 
actions of  Sir  W.  J.  Herschell,  and  are  now  preserved."  This 
rgestion  was  promptly  acted  upon  by  Sir  "William  Herschell, 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Cotton,  Secretary  to  the  Bengal  Govern- 
nt,  Mr.  Duke,  the  present  joint-magistrate  of  Hooghly,  and 
i  Sub-Registrar  of  Hooghly.  Eight  persons  were  discovered 
whom  finger-prints  were  recorded  in  1878,  and  fresh  impres- 
ts taken  in  1892  of  their  fore  and  middle  fingers,  as  in  1878. 
ese  prints  are  by  no  means  so  clear  as  those  taken  by  Mr. 
lton  by  means  of  printing  ink,  as  described  in  his  book.  The 
ioghly  impressions,  in  fact,  are  blurred,  and  more  or  less  in- 
tinct,  especially  in  the  1892  set,  the  cause  of  which  is  partly 
:ribed  to  the  disintegration  of  skin  owing  to  age,  and  partly  to 
lulty  method  of  printing  from  dye,  or  water-colour,  instead  of 
nter's  ink.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Galton  is  convinced  that  these 
;rred  impressions  are  of  great  value  for  purposes  of  identifica- 
a.  Certainly,  if  ever  such  evidence  is  submitted  to  juries,  the 
st  cautious  juryman  must  admit  that  the  person  who  impressed 
.  I  in  both  years  could  never  have  impressed  No.  4  in  both 
trs,  to  cite  two  examples  from  the  illustrations.  In  fact,  the 
jative  evidence,  as  Mr.  Galton  remarks,  afforded  by  the  prints 
conclusive.    But  unless  Mr.  Galton's  exact  method  of  printing 

the  unvarying  official  rule,  the  interpretation  of  the  expert 
uld  be  necessary,  and  juries  would  be  placed  in  a  very  different 
ution  than  when  offered  such  negative  evidence  as  that  cited. 
'.  Galton's  analysis  of  the  two  sets  of  Hooghly  impressions  has 
Ided  what  he  considers  valuable  and  highly  satisfactory  results. 

no  instance  has  he  detected  a  single  point  of  disagreement 
ween  the  finger-prints  of  1878  and  those  of  1892,  while  all  of 
s  eight  examples  show  points  of  agreement  ranging  from 
3  to   thirty,  or  a  total  of   125  and  an  average  of  I5'6. 


This  summary  of  results  is  decidedly  striking.  We  were  pre- 
pared to  find  that  the  "  whorl "  pattern  of  finger-print  should 
yield  a  greater  number  of  points  of  agreement  than  the  "  loop," 
the  "  tented  arch,"  and  other  types.  Of  the  eight  examples, 
three  are  after  the  whorl  pattern,  and  five  are  "  loops."  The 
points  scored  by  the  three  are  respectively  30,  21,  and  19.  One 
of  the  five  "loop"  points  yielded  19,  however,  the  rest  being 
J5>  9>  7>  5-  The  matter  is  of  some  interest,  if,  as  we  con- 
clude, the  "  whorl "  type  is  at  once  the  simplest  as  to  "  core  " 
and  most  symmetrical  as  to  pattern  of  all  those  designated  by 
Mr.  Galton.  These  results  are  derived  from  a  comparison  of 
corresponding  "  portions  "  of  the  1878  and  1892  prints,  enlarged 
seven-fold  by  photography.  In  some  cases  the  fore  impression  is 
compared,  in  others  it  is  the  middle  finger.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  if  the  comparison  of  both  finger-prints — fore 
and  middle — in  all  eight  examples,  shows  a  numerical  superiority 
of  the  whorl  pattern  over  the  loop  equivalent  to  the  results  in 
Mr.  Galton's  table  (p.  15).  As  to  the  "  core,"  which  determines 
the  pattern,  the  author  observes  that,  while  no  one  could  mistake 
a  "  whorl "  for  a  "  loop,"  a  loop  might  be  interpreted  as  a 
"  tented  arch  "  by  a  non-expert  eye,  when  dealing  with  prints  of 
a  somewhat  blurred  kind  like  these  Hooghly  examples.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  in  this  supplement  to  his  previous  volume  Mr. 
Galton  has  collected  fresh  and  important  data  for  an  interesting 
branch  of  study. 

Mr.  George  Neilson  discusses  a  question  that  deeply  concerns 
the  antiquary  and  the  philologer  in  his  historical  tract,  Peel; 
its  Meaning  and  Derivation  (Glasgow :  Strathern  &  Freeman), 
which  is  an  amplified  version  of  a  paper  contributed  ori- 
ginally to  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Glasgow.  Mr.  Neilson 
contends,  with  regard  to  "peel,"  that  both  the  word  and  the 
thing  signified  have  been  hitherto  misunderstood.  He  has  col- 
lected evidence  of  history  and  tradition  to  show  that  a  peel  was 
not  originally  a  tower  of  stone,  but  something  extraneous,  yet 
associated  with  what  is  now  regarded  as  a  peel.  He  derives 
the  word,  not  from  phala,  as  Jamieson  does,  nor  from,  pila,  as  Dr. 
Skeat  does,  nor  from  the  Celtic  pill,  as  others  do  ;  but  from  palus, 
through  the  French  pel.  Hence  peel  was  a  palisade  or  stockade 
of  wood  primarily,  improved  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  the  ad- 
dition of  clay  daubing  or  wattling,  as  it  would  seem  from  the 
account  of  Edward  III.'s  Scottish  defences  in  the  Chronicle  of 
Lanercost.  The  evolution  of  the  word,  according  to  Mr.  Neilson, 
begins,  therefore,  with  peel,  a  palisade,  and  ends  with  peel,  a 
border-tower  of  stone,  which  may,  or  may  not,  now  represent  the 
kind  of  tower  that  was  known  as  a  peel  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
For  there  are  instances  of  modern  misnomers  in  the  border 
country.  "  Things  die,  but  names  live,"  as  Mr.  Neilson  says. 
The  question  as  to  when  confusion  began  to  arise  is  involved  in 
obscurity.  Even  Bishop  Lesley,  who  "  flourished  in  the  palmy 
day  of  the  peel,"  and  must  have  known  all  that  was  to  be  known, 
does  not  throw  much  light  on  the  matter.  His  "pyramidal 
towers,  called  pailles,"  seem  to  have  been  earthworks  of  some 
kind,  for  they  were  constructed  ex  sola  terra.  Mr.  Neilson  asks, 
How  can  a  tower  be  made  of  earth  only  ?  If  a  pyramidal  mound 
is  meant,  how  can  the  term  tower  be  applied  to  it  ?  Where,  again, 
are  these  sixteenth-century  mounds  ?  Sir  Walter  Scott  would 
solve  the  difficulty  by  rendering  ex  sola  terra  "  made  entirely  of 
stone,"  since  stone  comes  from  the  earth.  Mr.  Neilson  suggests 
that  the  peel  of  Lesley's  time  was  a  stockaded  rampart  of  wood  and 
earth,  a  high  structure  and  rectangular.  Probably  with  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  earlier  forms  of  palisade  the  term  peel  began  to 
be  generally  applied  to  their  substitutes.  Numerous  authorities  are 
quoted  by  Mr.  Neilson  to  show  the  original  distinction  oipele  and 
castellum  and  their  association.  On  the  other  hand,  references  are 
cited  from  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  that  prove  the  con- 
fusion of  the  terms  (p.  20).  From  the  "  Exchequer  Rolls  "  we 
learn  that  Robert  the  Bruce  paid  for  the  construction  of  a  new  peel 
at  West  Tarbert,  in  the  vicinity  of  his  castle.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  same  records  tell  of  the  "  meadow  of  the  pele  "  at  Lin- 
lithgow, and  that  the  people  of  Linlithgow  still  apply  the  term 
"peel"  to  the  meadow-land  outside  the  palace,  and  not  to  the 
castle.  If  peel  and  castle  are  not  distinct  terms,  the  archaeologist 
must  regard  "  Peel  Castle "  as  a  pleonastic  expression.  Mr. 
Neilson  does  not  refer  to  the  Isle  of  Man  "  peel."  Perhaps  he 
would  not  derive  it  from  palus. 

Dr.  Bushrod  W.  James,  differing  from  the  usual  habit  of 
travellers,  gives  his  impressions  of  a  recent  tour  in  Alaska  a 
poetic  form — Alaskana  (Philadelphia :  Porter  &  Coates ;  London : 
Rebman) — selecting  for  his  purpose  the  "  weird  rhymeless  style 
of  'The  Kalevala '  and  'Hiawatha.'"  Dr.  James  is  a  little  too 
fond  of  the  word  "  weird,"  perhaps,  and  his  handling  of  the 
facile  measure  which  Longfellow  employed  so  admirably  is 
scarcely  that  of  a  poet.  But  his  pretty  volume  is  altogether  an 
agreeable  exception  to  the  ordinary  run  of  prose  records  by 
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tourists,  both  on  account  of  the  interest  that  attaches  to  the 
material  of  the  author's  study — the  customs  and  legends  of  the 
Indians  of  Alaska — and  the  pictorial  skill  of  his  treatment.  The 
description  of  the  practices  of  the  Alaskan  medicine  man,  of  the 
"death-feast  "  of  the  Indians,  of  the  curious  celebration  of  the 
"Potlatch,"  and  of  the  frenzied  "Taamish  "  prove  Dr.  James  to 
be  proficient  in  the  art  of  picture-making.  Of  his  graphic 
account  of  Alaskan  totems,  he  asks — 

Are  these  idols  ?    One  can  scarcely 
Grace  them  with  a  name  so  sacred — 

adding  to  his  speculations  in  verse  a  note  in  which  he  remarks 
"  No  one  seems  to  be  able  to  give  the  origin  or  history  of  these 
wonderfully  absurd  totems."  It  seems,  from  this,  that  Dr. 
James  is  unacquainted  with  recent  books  onTotemism.  Many  of 
the  legends  of  which  he  treats  are  eminently  poetic  themes,  and 
these  comprise  the  most  spirited  and  striking  passages  in  the 
volume.  The  illustrations,  from  photographs,  are  well  repro- 
duced and  full  of  interest. 

Under  the  title  Parochial  Self- Government  in  Rural  Districts 
(Longmans  &  Co.)  Mr.  H.  C.  Stephens,  M.P.,  has  drawn  up 
certain  propositions,  or  suggestions,  for  Parish  Government,  based 
on  a  study  of  Poor  Law  Administration  from  its  commencement 
to  the  present  time,  -which  he  has  embodied  in  a  Parish  Govern- 
ment Bill.  Unification  of  powers  and  of  areas,  with  direct 
control  of  local  affairs  by  the  inhabitants,  are  the  leading  objects 
of  the  Bill  drafted  by  Mr.  Stephens.  It  aims,  in  brief,  at  en- 
suring one  rating  authority,  one  area  for  every  purpose  of  local 
self-government  within  the  county,  direct  self-government  by 
ratepayers,  and  decentralization  by  the  agency  of  County  Councils. 

The  sensational  element  is  not  altogether  absent  from  Seven 
Stories,  by  IMene  E.  A.  Gingold  (Remington  &  Co.),  though  it  is 
by  no  means  controlled  by  the  practised  hand.  Miss  Gingold's 
stories  are  extremely  amateurish  in  form  and  style.  The  English 
is  remarkable,  as  in  "  The  White  Priest " — one  of  the  flattest 
"  ghost  stories  "  we  ever  read— where  "  Distinction,"  we  are  told, 
"  came  early  (for  a  wonder)  so  as  not  to  miss  this  particular 
tableau.  Distinction  rustled  to  their  places  amid  a  cascade  of 
laces,  perfume,  and  the  glitter  of  jewels." 

When  a  Woman's  Single,  by  M.  Eastwood  (Ward  &  Downey), 
is  a  lively  little  book,  descriptive  of  the  experiences  of  a  governess 
in  two  or  three  well-contrasted  fields  of  employment.  The 
sketches  of  a  Broad  Church  parson  and  his  three  irrepressible 
daughters  are  full  of  drollery.  Indeed,  the  "humours  of  a 
sedate  profession"  are  illustrated  with  considerable  point  and 
brightness. 

Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome's  Novel  Notes  (Leadenhall  Press)  is 
made  up  of  stories  that  reflect  with  excellent  realism  what  may 
be  described  as  the  democratic  sense  of  humour.  This  is  the  one 
quality  of  the  book  that  merits  recognition.  The  humour  of  it 
is  rudimentary,  boorish,  unspeakably  dreary.  There  is  a  typical 
story  of  an  elderly  Frenchman  and  a  'bus  conductor,  a  "quaint 
character,"  Mr.  Jerome  calls  him,  possibly  grateful  for  the 
"  amusement  "  this  person  is  supposed  to  cause.  The  "  fun  "  of 
the  story  lies  entirely  in  the  vulgar  and  brutal  conduct  and 
speech  of  the  conductor  towards  the  Frenchman.  No  doubt  it 
is  realistic  ;  but  the  humour  of  it,  oh !  the  humour  of  it ! 

My  Village,  by  R.  Menzies  Fergusson  (Digby,  Long,  &  Co.), 
comprises  sketches  of  "  characters  "  in  a  Scottish  village  of  the 
past,  which,  if  they  lack  the  humour  of  Gait,  or  the  charm  of 
Miss  Mitford,  are  drawn  from  nature,  and,  being  natural,  naturally 
please. 

Among  books  for  reference  we  have  Low's  Handbook  to  the 
Charities  of  London  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  for  the  current  year, 
giving  full  particulars  of  the  objects,  income,  expenditure — with 
other  useful  information — of  over  a  thousand  London  charities ; 
a  Supplement,  comprising  the  "Examination  Papers"  of  1892,  to 
the  University  Calendar  for  1893  (Dublin:  Thom  &  Co)  of  the 
Itoyal  University  of  Ireland  ;  and  the  seventh  edition  of  a  Hand- 
book of  Information  for  Indian  Students  in  the  United  Kingdom 
(Westminster :  Constable  &  Co.),  relating  to  University  and 
Professional  studies,  &c. 

We  have  also  received  the  third  edition  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Radclifl'e 
Cooke's  capital  little  book  Four  Years  in  Parliament  with  Hard 
Labour  (Cassell  &  Co.) ;  The  Return  of  the  Native,  by  Thomas 
Hardy,  new  edition  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.);  Ideala,  by  Mme. 
Sarah  Grand,  new  edition  (Ileinemann) ;  Doctor  Pascal,  from  the 
French  of  Emile  Zola,  by  Ernest  Vizetelly  (Chatto  &  Windus) ; 
Stronbuy,  by  the  author  of  "  Tobersnorey  "  (Edinburgh  :  Macniven 
&  Wallace),  popular  edition,  and  The  Sinner's  Comedy,  by  John 
Oliver  Hobbes  (Fisher  Unwin),  fourth  edition,  "Pseudonym 
Library." 


We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  Messrs.  R.  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street, 
or  to  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London. 
A  printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CHURCH   CONGRESS,  1893 

(THIRTY-THIRD  YEAR) 

BIRMINGHAM,  OCTOBER  3,  4,  5,  &  6. 

President — 

THE  RIGHT  REV.  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  WORCESTER. 

TICKETS  admitting  to  all  the  Meetings  (except  tho^e  for  Working  Men)  7a.  6d.  each* 
(including  Orliciul  Guide,  post  free),  can  be  had  from  the  Hon.  Secretaries,  the  Cot'wil  House, 
Birmingham  ;  The  Church  House,  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster  ;  The  S.P.C.K.  Depot, 
Northumberland  Avenue  ;  The  National  Society.  The  Sanctuary,  Weetm  nster  ;  and  Mr- 
John  Hart,  17  and  18  Arundel  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  Applications  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  remittance. 

THE  OFFICIAL  GUIDE,  containing  all  information,  can  be  had  separately,  price 
Sixpence,  post  free. 

LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — A  Married    MEDICAL  MAN 

of  much  experience,  living  in  a  verv  desirable  part  near  the  nea,  will  receive  a  LADY 
or  GENTLEMAN  as  RESIDENT  PATIENT.  References  exchanged. -Address,  M.D., 
Anderson's  Advertising  Agency,  14  Cockipur  Street,  Charm ir  Cross,  S.  W. 

UTEAM  YACHT  for  SALE  or  HIRE,  suitable  for  River 

^-^   Work,  36  ft.  long  x  9  ft.  beam.  She  has  excellent  enpinee,  a  saloon  capable  of  seating 

eight  people,  sleeping  accommodation,  and  a  liberal  outfit  Apply  to  W.  Christmas,  South-, 

church  Road,  Southend-on-Sea. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


UNIVERSITY    of    LONDON.  —  SPECIAL  CLASSES.' 

vJ  LONDON  HOSPITAL,  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

SPECIAL  CLASSES  are  held  in  the  subjects  required  for  the  PRELIMINARY  SCIEN1- 
TLFIC  and  the  INTERMEDIATE  M.B.  (London)  EXAMINATIONS. 

Fee  for  the  whole  Course,  10  Guineas. 
A  SPECIAL  CLASS  ia  also  held  for  the  Primary  F.R.C.S.  Examination. 
Theee  Classes  will  commence  in  October,  and  are  not  confined  io  Students  of  the  Hospital. 
 MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 

QUEEN'S  COLLEGES,  IRELAND. — The  PROFESSOR- 
SHIP of  ANATOMY  in  the  QUEEN'S  COLLEGE.  BELFAST,  being  niwi 
VACANT,  Candidates  for  that  office  are  requested  to  forward  their  Testimonials  to  the; 
Under  SfcrRETAKY,  Dublin  Castle,  on  or  before  the  18th  day  of  September,  1893.  in  order  that 
the  same  may  be  submitted  to  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenaui. 

Dublin  Castle,  August  28,  1893.  

QUEEN'S  COLLEGES,  IRELAND.  —  The  DUNVILLE 
PROFESSORSHIP  of  PHYSIOLOGY  in  the  QUEEN'S  COLLEGE,  BELFAST,; 
being  now  VACANT.  Candidates  fi.rthat  office  are  requested  to  fo  ward  their  Testimonials 
to  the  Under  Secretary,  Dublin  Castle,  on  or  before  the  18th  dwy  of  September,  18y3,  in 
order  that  the  same  may  be  submitted  to  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
 Dublin  Castle.  August  28,  1S93.  

ASON       COLLEGE,  BIRMINGHAM. 

(WITH  QUEEN'S   FACULTY   OF  MEDICINE.) 

FACULTIES  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE. 

Principal :  PROFESSOR  R.  S.  HEATH,  M.A.,  D  Sc. 
SESSION  1893-94. 

The  SESSION  will  commence  on  Monday,  October  2.  R.  C  JEBB.  Esq  ,  T.itt.D..  M.P., 
Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  will  distribute  the  Prizes  ana 
deliver  an  Inaugural  Address,  at  a  Public  Meeting  in  the  College,  on  Monday,  October  9. 

Complete  COURSES  of  INSTRUCTION  are  provided  for  the  various  Examinations  in 
Arts  and  Science,  and  the  Preliminary  Scientific  (M.B. )  Examination  of  the  University  of 
London;  for  Students  of  Civil.  Mechanical,  or  Electrical  Engineering:  and  for  those  who 
desire  to  obtain  an  acquaintance  with  some  branch  of  Applied  Science.  Students  may,  how- 
ever, attend  any  class  or  combination  of  classes. 

There  is  also  a  Faculty  of  Medicine.  A  Syllabus,  containing  full  particulars,  is  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Cornish,  New  Street,  Birmingham.   Price  6d.  ;  by  post,  7\<i. 

A  Syllabus  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Science,  containing  full  information  as  to  the 
various  Lecture  and  Laboratory  Courses,  Lecture  Days  and  Hours,  Fees.  Entrance  and 
other  Scholarships,  Prizes,  Sic,  is  published  by  Messrs.  Cornish,  New  Street,  Birmingham, 
price  6d. ;  by  post,  8d. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

GEO.  H.  MORLEY.  Secretary  and  Eevietrar. 


M 


DOVER  COLLEGE— BOARDING-HOUSES  in  PRIORY 
CLOSE-SPECIAL  ARMY  TRAINING.  Fees  (inclusive),  £«0  rer  annum.— Apply. 
Head-Master,  Rev.  W.  C.COMTTON,  M.A.  (late  of  Uppingham).  SEPARATE  JUNIOR 
SCHOOL  in  large  grounds.  £75  per  annum — Apply,  A.  H.  Atkinson,  M.A. 


r^HE    LONDON    HOSPITAL    MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  will  commence  on  Monday,  October  2, 

The  Hospital  is  the  largest  general  Hospital  in  the  kingdom,  and  contains  nearly  800  bed». 
Number  of  in-patients  last  year.  10.070  s  out-patients,  lafiti  ;  accidents,  12,425. 
Surgical  operations  daily.   Major  operations  in  1892,  1 ,358. 

APPOINTMENTS  Forty  qualified  Resident  appointments  nre  made  annually.  Dressers. 

Clinical.  Post-mortem  Clerks,  nnd  MBtcnity  Assistants  are  appointed  every  three  months. 
All  appointments  are  free.   Holders  of  resident  appointments  are  also  provided  tree  board. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  PRIZES  Two  Entrance  Science  Scholarships,  value  £75  arid 

£50,  and  two  Buxton  Scholarships,  value  £30  and  £20,  will  be  offered  for  competition  at  the 
end  ol  September  to  new  Students.   Numerous  Scholarships  and  Prizes  arc  given  annually. 

PRICE  SCHOLARSHIPS  Interest  on  £5,000  will  he  offered  shjrtly. 

FEES.— 120  Guineas  in  one  payment,  or  130  Guineas  by  instalments.  A  reduction  of 
15  Guineas  is  allowed  to  the  Sons  of  Members  cf  *>e  Profession. 

Luncheons  or  Dinners  at  moderate  charges  can  be  obtained  in  the Students'  Club.  The 
Students'  Clubs  Union,  embracing  nil  the  Scientific,  Social,  mid  Ath  ctic  (  ubs  are  available 
to  all  Students.   The  Clubs  Union  Ground  at  Lower  Edmonton  has  lately  been  opened. 

The  Metropolitan,  Metropolitan  District,  East  London,  and  South-Eastern  RailwlS 
Stations  are  close  to  the  Hospital  and  College. 

For  further  information  apply,  personally  or  by  letter,  to 
Mile  End,  E.  MUNRO  SCOTT,  Warden. 


ST- 


IJAUTIIOLOMKWS     HOSPITAL    and  COLLEGE. 


The  WINTER  SESSION  will  begin  on  Monday,  October  2.  1893.    i,.„i«ta 

Students  can  reside  in  tho  College,  within  the  Hospital  walls,  subject  to  the  collegiate 

"lor  further  particulars,  apply  personally  or  by  letter  to  the  Warden  of  the  College,  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital.  E.C. 
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A  Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 
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la  Parliament. 
Lords. 


CHRONICLE. 

ON  Friday  afternoon  in  last  week  the 
Lords  discussed  the  inoffensive  sub- 
ject of  Fertilizers  and  Feeding  Stuffs.  At  one  o'clock 
the  next  morning,  a  fitting  hour  for  such  a  deed,  half  a 
dozen  Government  Peers  met  again  to  huddle  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  through  the  first  reading,  which  was 
to  prepare  it  to  meet  its  doom  later. 

The  proceedings  which  enabled  this 

Commons.  -  r  ,  0    .  .  .       .  . 

performance  to  be  achieved  m  the 
Tipper  House  had  been  preceded  in  the  Lower  by 
talk  on  the  Unemployed,  on  the  present  condition 
of  things  in  Zambesia,  and  on  the  vexed  matter 
of  the  Aldershot  Command.  In  this  latter  respect 
Mr.  Campbell  Bannerman's  answers  will  be  found 
to  be  in  pretty  exact  accordance  with  a  para- 
graph on  that  subject  which  appeared  in  this  place 
last  week.  The  final  debate  on  the  disgraceful 
measure  which  has  occupied  the  Commons  so  long- 
was  begun  by  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  who  touched 
his  hat  gratefully  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  largesse, 
expressed  himself  "  glad  and  proud  "  to  pocket  it, 
and  hoped  he  should  have  the  pleasure  of  drinking 
his  noble  honour's  good  health  in  many  more  of 
them.  It  was,  perhaps,  rather  hard  upon  this 
obliging  servility  that  it  should  be  followed  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  slashed  and  mangled  the 
conduct  of  the  Ministerialists  and  their  leaders  in 
his  most  ruthless  manner.  Great  things  had  been 
promised  on  the  Gladstonian  side  from  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  one  of  the  few  really  young  men  who  are 
,  supposed  to  combine  Gladstonianism,  position,  and 
brains ;  but  we  hardly  think  Sir  Edward  can  have 
greatly  delighted  his  friends.  Mr.  Wallace  inti- 
mated his  partial  revolt  in  one  of  the  odd  and 
slightly  tiresome,  though  clever,  speeches  in  which 
solid  argument  is  stuck  over  with  incongruous  and 
laboured  "jocks,"  the  speaker  thinking  it  even  worth 
while  to  quote  and  rally  the  absurd  fustian  which 
Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  thinks  suited  to  the  tastes 
and  brains  of  the  readers  of  his  newspapers.  Then 
(though  Colonel  Nolan  poked  in  a  financial  pro- 
test at  the  last  moment)  the  final  round  of  the 
great  battle  was  fought  between  Mr.  Balfour  and 
JVLr.  Mo  RLE  Y.  The  former  abode  somewhat  in 
detail  at  the  beginning,  but  soon  rising  to  the 


occasion  pointed  out  that  the  Government  had 
constituted  the  House  of  Lords  the  representatives 
and  saviours  of  the  people,  avowed  that  his  own 
sole  object  had  been  to  destroy  the  Bill,  and  that 
he  considered  it  accomplished,  and  declared  that,  if 
this  were  Home  Rule,  Home  Rule  would  never 
commend  itself  to  the  British  people.  Mr.  Morley, 
in  reply,  after  some  very  weak  fencing  and 
demurring,  launched  upon  an  evidently  elaborated 
peroration,  which  was  not  without  merit  from  the 
Enfield's  Speaker  point  of  view.  And  then  the 
third  reading  of  the  Bill  for  making  Great 
Britain  a  second-rate  Power  was  carried  by 
thirty-four,  or  as  nearly  as  possible  five  per  cent, 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 


Lords. 


Commons. 


On  Monday  the  Lords,  chiefly  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  and  with 
the  approval  of  Lord  Salisbury,  spoilt  more  than  one  of 
Mr.  Acland's  little  games  for  secularizing  education 
in  Wales.  Lord  Rosebery  was  oracularly  silent  on 
Siam. 

On  this  latter  subject  in  the  Commons 
Sir  Edward  Grey  was  a  little  more 
communicative  than  his  chief,  and  pointed  to  a 
clause  of  the  treaty  of  1855,  under  which,  if 
Lord  Rosebery  is  not  hiding  the  heart  of  the  hare 
under  the  habit  of  Harpocrates,  he  can  stop 
almost  any  French  attempt  to  slip  in  before  us. 
Mr.  Gladstone  snubbed  Sir  E.  Ashmead  Bartlett 
with  some  success  about  Mashonaland,  and  Mr. 
Heneage  elicited  some  official  information  about 
the  outbreak  of  Asiatic  cholera  in  Hull  and 
Grimsby.  Then  Mr.  Gladstone  rose  to  move  his 
business  resolution,  which  showed  signs  of  "  trans- 
action," and  was  very  mildly  opposed,  if  opposed 
at  all,  by  Mr.  Balfour.  The  chief  points  in  the 
proposal  were  the  limiting  of  the  business  of  the 
resumed  Session  after  November  2  to  the  Parish 
Councils  and  Employers'  Liability  Bills,  the  aban- 
donment of  two  of  the  original  proposals  for  sus- 
pending the  twelve  o'clock  rule,  and  forbidding 
dilatory  motions  during  that  Session,  and  sub- 
sequently an  understanding  that  Saturday  sittings 
were  not  to  be  the  rule  in  the  winter.  There  was 
some  dividing,  with  little  spirit  in  it,  and  the 
London  Gladstonians  were  more  angry  than  the 
Tories. 
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Lords. 


On  Tuesday  afternoon  not  many  short  of 
four  hundred  peers  mustered  to  hear  Lord 
Spencer  move  the  second  reading  of  the  Home  Eule 
Bill.    According  to  the  chief  supporter  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  press,  Lord  Spencer  was  "  bald  but  im- 
"  pressive  "  ;  and  if  we  have  unluckily  failed  to  experi- 
ence the  impression,  we  cordially  admit  the  baldness. 
Still  this  bald  but  impressive  nobleman  would  have 
done  better  not  to  entreat  the  House  of  Lords  to 
throw  away  "prejudice"  in  the  matter.    You  do  not 
gain  much  by  describing  as  "prejudice"  an  opinion 
based  upon  all  history  and  experience,  supported  by 
calculations  of  probability  which  it  is  moderate  to  state 
as  about  nine  to  one,  and  entertained  by  the  enormous 
majority   of  such   Englishmen   as   are    capable  of 
reasoning  and  accustomed  to  reason.    Lord  Spencer 
was  followed  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  (who  with  his 
usual  moderation  of  manner  slowly  tore  everything 
that  the  mover  had  said  to  pieces),  and  the  debate  was 
continued  by  a  succession  of  speakers  till  nearly  mid- 
night.   The  final  speech,  which  was  Lord  Cadogan's, 
was  perhaps  the  liveliest ;  but  Lord  Zetland  and  Lord 
Cowper  threw  the  weight  of  their  experience  into  the 
same  scale,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  made  a  good 
point  by  expressing  surprise  at  Lord  Spencer's  fashion 
of  waving  the  olive  branch  with  the  consolatory  remark 
that  there  was  the  sword  of  England  behind  it.  It 
would  be  unjust  to  dwell  too  much  on  the  weakness 
of  the  defence,  which  was  represented  only  by  Lord 
Brassey  and  Lord  Eibblesdale.    When  the  garrison 
is  very  small,  the  stock  of  ammunition  still  smaller, 
and  the  number  of  men  who  can  shoot  smallest,  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  a  feu  bien  nourri. 

A  comparatively  uninteresting  evening 
of  Questions  and  Supply  in  the  Com- 
mons— an  evening  in  which  the  centre  of  interest 
was  conspicuously  shifted  to  "another  place" — 
was  enlivened  to  some  extent  by  the  first  defeat 
of  the  Government,  a  nondescript  coalition  of 
Tories  and  Eadicals  carrying  a  reduction  in  the 
salaries  of  the  officers  of  the  House  of  Lords  by 
eight.  Sir  William  Harcourt  tried  to  carry  this 
off  heavily  enough  by  suggesting  that  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  feel  a  warm  interest  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  who  has 
something  of  the  dry  uncomfortable  common  sense 
which  made  the  late  Lord  Derby  so  formidable 
a  critic,  asked  what  would  happen  if  the  Lords 
should  decide,  as  they  certainly  might,  to  follow 
the  counsels  of  a  Scotch  proverb  more  forcible 
than  elegant,  and  keep  their  own  fees  for  their 
own  servants  ?  Not  that  Sir  Michael  made  any 
reference  to  the  "  sea-maws  "  ;  he  is  too  proper. 

Lordg  The  debate  of  Tuesday  had  been  respectable ; 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  made  that  of  Wednes- 
day brilliant.  It  is  always  an  excellent  plan  before 
reading  a  speech  in  a  great  controversial  matter  to  see 
what  the  "  other  fellows  have  to  say "  of  it  ■  and  the 
result  of  this  process  in  the  present  instance  was  un- 
mistakable. The  worst  thing  that  Gladstonians  of  some 
sense  could  say  of  the  Duke  was — or  would  have  been 
if  their  study  were  more  in  Shakspeare  and  less  in 
Mr.  Gladstone — "  She  has  deceived  her  father  and  may 
"  thee,"  with  a  melancholy  retrospect  of  the  time  when 
this  eloquence  was  on  their  side  and  not  ours.  Eor  elo- 
quence it  certainly  was,  and  the  House  of  Lords  has  hardly 
heard  such  a  passage  as  that  describing  the  lights  of 
Ireland  as  seen  from  the  shores  of  Argyllshire  since  the 
greatest  of  the  Duke's  old  antagonists  defended  the  Irish 
Church  against  him.  But  it  was  a  speech  dreadfully 
lacking  in  reverence  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  still  more 
dreadfully  full  of  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  him  ; 
while  it  left  the  Bill  itself  "  not  in  dog's  likeness."  It 
was  hardly  playing  fair  to  put  up  poor  Lord  Playfair 
to  follow  ;  but  England's  enemy,  like  England,  expects 


every  man  to  do  his  duty,  and  Lord  Playfair  executed 
himself  with  scientific  grace.  Lord  Ashbourne  followed 
him  vigorously.  Of  the  rest  of  the  speeches,  those  of 
Lord  Londonderry  and  Lord  Eipon  stand  out.  The 
former  made  the  best  speech  of  the  three  ex- Viceroys 
who  have  denounced  the  Bill,  showing  the  concentra- 
tion and  point  in  which  he  has  sometimes  been  lacking, 
though  he  has  never  wanted  ability.  And  Lord  Eiponj 
was  thoroughly  in  place.  Wherever  there  is  something 
to  desert,  something  to  betray,  something  to  play 
Governor  Lundy  to,  there  Lord  Eipon  is  at  home,  and 
he  was  quite  at  home  now. 

A  dull  afternoon  in  the  Commons  was- 
spent  on  the  Welsh  tithe  riots,  sweat- 


Commons. 


ing,  Siam,  and  what  not. 


Lords. 


Although  there  was  no  single  speech  on 
Thursday  which  at  all  approached  the 
Duke  of  Argyll's  in  excellence,  the  debate  of  that 
day  was  better  sustained  than  either  of  its  forerunners^ 
and  not  a  little  curiosity  was  felt  as  to  the  attitude 
which  Lord  Eosebery  would  take  on  the  matter.  He 
followed  Lord  Selborne,  whose  speech  is  admitted  to 
have  been,  with  all  the  drawbacks  inseparable  from  the 
speaker's  great  age  and  physical  weakness,  extremely 
good.    Erom  a  constitutional  and  legal  point  of  view, 
the  Bill  has  always  been  a  terribly  rickety  structure  : 
it  left  Lord  Selborne's  hands  a  ruin.    Lord  Eose- 
bery had  not  long  risen  when  it  was  as  evident  as 
it  had  always  been  probable  what  line  he  would  take. 
He  might  have  been  Mr.  Samuel  Weller  himself  for 
the  ingenuity  with  which  he  said  as  little  as  possible 
about  the  matter  in  hand,  and  turned  the  laugh  as 
much  and  as  well  as  he  could  against  his  enemies. 
He  described  the  debate  as  "  unreal "  (which  it  cer- 
tainly was  in  his  mouth),  and,  while  delivering  him- 
self of  an  interesting  and  amusing  address,  left  his 
enemies   none  the  worse   for  his   attack,  and  his 
friends,  as,  indeed,  they  seem   to   be  aware,  none 
the  better  for  his  defence.    He  was,  however,  very  well 
replied  to,  from  the  strictly  debating  point  of  view  as 
well  as  in  the  way  of  discussing  the  Bill,  by  Lord 
Balfour   of  Burleigh.     We   might   be   accused  of 
partisanship — the   worst   of  crimes,   and   the  most 
sedulously  avoided  here — if  we  described  the  efforts  of 
Lord  Thring  and  Lord  Swansea  with  accuracy,  but 
they  doubtless  did  their  best,  as  did  Lord  Sandhurst,  in 
the  hopeless  task  of  defending  the  Government.  Onb 
the  other  side  Lord  Waterford  put  the  case  of  the- 
Irish  loyalist  landlord  and  the  Irish  loyalist  generally 
with  very  remarkable  force  and  freshness. 

Commons  ^e  Commons  na(^  a  ^on§  an<^  really 
important  discussion,  chiefly  on  Siam 
and  other  points  of  foreign  policy,  while  more 
personal  interest  was  provided  by  the  report  that 
a  House  of  Commons  housemaid  had  died  of 
cholera,  by  an  amicable  lesson  of  the  Speaker's 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  to  the  etiquette  of  not 
displaying  newspapers,  even  when  they  are  intro- 
duced into  the  House  for  purposes  of  quotation, 
and  by  a  rather  sharp  altercation  in  the  small 
hours  between  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

Pontics  out  of  At  the  end  of  last  week  Mr.  Gladstone 
Parliament,  was  effusive  on  the  "  forbearance  and  self- 
"  restraint  "  of  the  Welsh  Church-robbers.  And,  in- 
deed, it  must  be  trying  to  have  the  treasures  of  the 
sanctuary  exposed  to  your  eyes  for  seven  weary  months 
and  be  prevented  from  getting  at  them  because  the 
leader  of  your  gang  wants  to  gratify  the  enemies  of  the- 
State  in  Ireland  before  the  enemies  of  the  Church  ia 
Wales.  The  Independent  Labour  Party  (whatever  that 
may  be)  met  at  Belfast  on  this  day  week  and  national- 
ized everything. 
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Foreign  and  There  was  very  little  foreign  news  at  the 
Colonial  Affairs,  end  of  last  week. 

On  Monday  morning  the  results  of  the  French 
second  elections  were  made  known.  Considerable  in- 
terest had  attached  to  some  of  these,  especially  to  those 
in  which  MM.  Clemenceau  and  Floquet  were  candi- 
dates. Both  were  defeated,  and  (though  we  have  no 
personal  or  political  admiration  for  either)  we  must  say 
by  very  infamous  means.  A  little  more  detail  was 
2;iven  of  the  means  by  which  M.  Le  Myre  de  Tilers 
is  endeavouring  to  make  Siam  a  French  province.  In 
[ndia  Sir  Charles  Crosthwaite  had  given  rather  a 
gloomy  account  of  the  state  of  things  succeeding  the 
recent  Hindoo-Mahommedan  riots  at  Azimghur,  and 
:>f  the  machinations  of  the  Cow  Protection  Societies, 
rhe  revision  of  the  Belgian  Constitution  had  been 
concluded. 

The  composition  of  the  new  French  Chamber  was 
jstimated  at  292  Bepublican  Ministerialists,  35 
'  Eallied  "  Right,  187  Radicals  and  Socialists  of  more 
)r  less  extreme  types,  and  58  Monarchists  and  Bona- 
partists — the  last  a  sorry,  but  a  most  instructive,  spec- 
tacle to  which  English  Tories  would  do  well  to  pay 
leed.  It  will  thus  be  obvious  that  the  Government 
s,  after  all,  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  "  Rallied." 
But  deserters  are  bad  things  to  trust  to.  M.  Paul 
)E  Cassagnac  had  shared  the  misfortunes  of  the  anti- 
republicans.  Positive  assertions  came  from  Africa 
;hat  Emin  has  been  killed  by  the  "  Arabs  "  and  eaten 
)y  the  Manyuema ;  also  that  the  collapse  of  Captain 
tan  Kerckhoven's  Nile  expedition  had  been  serious. 
But  it  is  almost  impossible  to  decide  how  much  truth 
here  is  in  such  reports.  There  were  more  anti-foreign 
>utbreaks  in  China. 

The  news  of  Wednesday  was  merely  rumours  and 
rifles,  nor  was  that  of  Thursday  much  more,  though 
in  exception  may,  perhaps,  be  made  for  the  German 
Emperor's  declaration  at  Metz  that  Lorraine  "  is  and 
'  will  remain  German."    That  depends. 

Such  liveliness  as  is  inherent  in  the  now  stale  story 
if  a  Brazilian  revolution  was  imparted  yesterday  morn- 
ng  by  the  news  that  the  fleet  of  that  youngest  of 
Republics  had  "  pronounced  "  and  was  blockading  Rio. 
fhe  Transvaal  Government  had  prohibited  the  enlist- 
nent  of  Boer  volunteers  for  service  against  the  Mata- 
lele,  a  sufficiently  significant,  though  not  unexpected, 
ncident,  and  one  which  forms  a  useful  comment  on 
he  Rhodes  policy  of  English-Dutch  fraternity. 

The  Viceroy  It  was  announced  on  Tuesday  morning  that 
of  India.    g{r  Henry  Norman  had  been  appointed 
/"iceroy  of  India  in  succession  to  Lord  Lansdowne — a 
aatter  on  which  comment  will  be  found  elsewhere. 

rolunteers  and  The  Regular  manoeuvres  on  the  Berkshire 
Regulars.  Downs  have  been  going  on  during  this 
reek.  "  Observations  "  have  also  been  forwarded  by 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood  on  the  Volunteer  operations  at 
lldershot  last  month.  Sir  Evelyn  is  on  the  whole 
avourable,  acknowledging  "  general  improvement," 
ud,  in  some  battalions,  a  standard  "approaching  that 
:  of  the  line."  With  one  of  his  minor  criticisms  we 
hould  venture  to  disagree.  He  rejects  the  plea  that 
:  men  accustomed  to  breakfast  at  eight  or  nine  cannot 
'  eat  at  five  in  the  morning,"  observing  that  "  healthy 
;  men,  who  do  not  drink  too  much  alcohol  over  night, 
'  can  always  eat "  breakfast  at  any  time.  (Why  drag 
Q  that  poor  old  thunderstorm  of  an  alcohol  ?)  Sir 
Cvelyn  may  be  so  happily  constituted  that  he  can  do 
his ;  but  we  will  engage  for  it  that  a  very  large 
mmber  of  perfectly  sober  and  healthy  men  cannot. 

Clairet     ^e  Correspondent  of  the  Times  to  whom 
we  referred  last  week  has  written  to  us  to 
>rotest  against  our  remarks,  urging  that  there  is  no 
>assage  in  French  where  clairet  means  ivhite  wine. 
Are  never  said  there  was.    On  the  contrary,  the  whole 


difficulty  of  the  matter  lies  in  the  fact  that  clairet 
(when  it  does  not  mean  spiced  wine  simply)  always  and 
evidently  refers  to  a  faintly-coloured  liquid  (something 
like  champagne  rose)  with  a  reddish  tinge,  not  to  a 
full  purple-red  beverage  like  our  claret. 

The  Law  Some  approach  to  the  usual  "September 
Courts.  a  mystery  "  has  been  provided  by  what  is 
called  the  "  Ardlamont  Shooting  Case,"  which  has  led 
to  an  exhumation  at  Ventnor,  an  arrest  in  Scotland, 
and  infinite  paragraphing  in  the  newspapers. 

Before  magistrates  at  Highgate  on  Monday  there 
was  a  very  curious  case  of  firing  with  blank  cartridge 
on  blackberries ;  and  at  Richmond  one  still  more 
curious  and  far  more  dangerous  and  disgusting,  con- 
cerning a  gang  of  so-called  Oriental  oculists,  who  go 
about  practising  on  Occidental  blindness  in  more  senses 
than  one. 

The  "  Weather  Competition  "  summons  was  decided 
against  Pearson's  Weekly  at  Bow  Street  on  Wednesday. 

The  Trade-Union  The  President  of  the  Trade-Union  Con- 
Congress.  gress  at  Belfast,  Mr.  S.  Monro,  on  Tues- 
day contended  that  the  same  cast-iron  laws  of  political 
economy  should  not  be  applied  to  labour  as  to  commo- 
dities. 0  male  sancta  simplicitas  I  Mr.  Monro 
apparently  thinks  that  a  "law  of  political  economy" 
is  something  imposed  by  Parliament  or  vestry,  and 
applicable  or  not  at  pleasure,  instead  of  being  a  more 
or  less  accurately  observed  summary  of  the  irresistible 
workings  of  nature.  He  might  as  well  say  that  the 
cast-iron  laws  of  gravity  ought  not  to  apply  to  a  man 
who  on  an  errand  of  mercy  tumbles  down  a  precipice  as 
to  others. 

On  Wednesday  the  Congress  protested  against  troops 
interfering  in  strikes  to  protect  life  and  property, 
pledged  itself  to  support  the  "  principle  of  collective 
"  ownership  and  control  of  all  means  of  production 
"  and  distribution  "  (including  Trade-Unionists'  legs, 
arms,  and  time  ?),  but  had  a  last  remnant  of  common 
sense  just  sufficient  to  prevent  it  from  adopting  Mr. 
Keir  Hardie's  notion  of  a  Labour  party  in  Parliament, 
which  is  to  become  a  "  Labour  Cabinet,"  by  opposing 
every  Government  in  turn. 

The  Coal  The  same  process  of  slow  return  to  work  in 
Strike.  Wales  and  Scotland,  but  obstinate  resistance 
in  the  Federation  districts  of  England,  continued  at  the 
end  of  last  week.  On  Saturday,  Mr.  Woods,  M.P.,  once 
more  uttered  at  Preston  the  ruinous  folly  of  all  these 
labour  leaders  (except,  perhaps,  Mr.  Burt)  about 
"  wages  ruling  prices." 

On  Tuesday  the  rioting,  which  has  never  been 
entirely  absent,  became  very  serious  in  Wales,  in 
Derbyshire,  and  elsewhere.  The  flatterers  of  the 
Unions,  of  course,  talk  about  the  leaders  "  losing  con- 
"  trol,"  about  "  desperadoes  coming  to  the  front,"  and 
so  on.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  public  will  have  the 
sense  to  see  through  this.  Brutal  violence  is  the  origin, 
the  reason,  and  the  sanction  of  militant  Trade- 
Unionism,  and  when  it  attains  these  proportions,  there 
is  nothing  to  say,  except  that  eripitar  persona  manet 
res.  No  Union,  at  least  of  this  kind  (for  there  are 
Trade-Unions  which  are  respectable  bodies  enough), 
could  exist  for  a  single  year,  but  for  the  well-under- 
stood threat  of  brutal  violence  in  the  background  to 
enforce  obedience  on  members,  and  keep  outsiders  from 
bringing  things  level. 

This  violence  became  worse  and  worse  on  Wednesday, 
when  a  large  number  of  English  and  Scotch  miners 
(another  little  object-lesson  in  Home  Rule !)  were 
actually  driven  from  their  homes  in  Wales,  and  there 
were  destructive  riots  in  the  Midlands  and  Yorkshire. 

On  Friday  morning  the  reports  of  riot  were  still  in 
crescendo,  and  attempts  to  wreck  collieries  and  destroy 
coal  stocks  were  more  serious  than  ever. 
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Golf. 


The  open  golf  championship  at  Prestwiek 
last  week  went  to  a  young  professional,  W. 
AlJCBTERLONIE,  who  won  with  332  strokes,  Mr.  Laidlay 
being  two  behind.  The  match  was  closely  contested, 
there  being  only  five  strokes  between  the  first  and  the 
seventh  man. 


Yachting. 


The  first  of  the  five   races  between  the 


Britannia  and  the  Navahoe  for  the  Royal 
Victoria  Go'd  Cup  came  off  on  "Wednesday  on  a  forty- 
eight-mile  course  round  the  Owers,  and  was  won  by 
the  Prince's  cutter  with  some  sixteen  minutes,  or  three 
miles,  to  spare. 

In  the  second  race  on  Thursday — a  twenty-mile  run, 
followed  by  a  twenty-mile  beat  back — the  Britannia 
had  a  much  greater  advantage  ;  but  her  opponent  had 
very  much  worse  luck.  Before  the  wind  the  Navahoe 
had  even  gained  something,  and  some  of  her  gear  broke 
coming  back.  But  the  Britannia  appears  to  have 
more  than  made  up  her  loss  before  this  happened. 


Racing. 


The  two  events  of  interest  on  the  first 
day  at  Doncaster  were  the  Champagne 
Stakes  and  the  Great  Yorkshire.  In  the  former  Lord 
Rosebery's  Illuminata  colt  justified  opinion  by  making 
a  very  easy  win  of  it  from  Sempronius,  his  only  oppo- 
nent. The  other  went,  somewhat  less  according  to 
expectation,  to  M.  Lebaudy's  Chesterfield. 

The  interest  of  the  St.  Leger  had  been  a  good  deal 
anticipated,  but  it  was  a  good  race.  Isinglass  easily 
enough  added  one  more  to  the  list  of  treble  event 
winners — a  thing  thought  wonderful  when  Gladiateur 
disturbed  the  solitary  pre-eminence  of  West  Australian, 
but  not  unfamiliar  now.  Ravensbury  took  his  fated 
second  ;  and,  as  Raeburn  was  not  there  to  make  the 
usual  third,  Le  Nicham  filled  his  place. 

Cricket  ^e  re§u^ar  cricket  season  ended  this  day 
week,  what  time  the  football  season  began. 
The  concluding  matches  of  importance,  Yorkshire 
against  the  South  of  England  at  Scarborough,  and  the 
Australians  against  Nottingham  at  Trent  Bridge,  were 
much  interfered  with  by  rain,  which  allowed  the 
Colonists  to  beat  Notts  hollow,  but  forced  a  draw  at 
Scarborough. 

There  are  usually  some  interesting  matches  after 
the  regular,  or  Lord's,  season  is  over,  and  the  first  of 
these,  between  the  Australians  and  Mr.  Thornton's 
eleven,  came  off  last  week  at  Scarborough  with  high 
scoring  on  both  sides.  It  was  drawn,  by  lapse  of  time, 
considerably  in  the  English  eleven's  favour. 

On  Monday  morning  Lord  Chelmsford, 

Correspondence.      ,  .    . J  -,      ,  °. 

who  certainly  has  the  courage  01  his 
opinions,  returned  to  the  charge  about  the  defence  of 
India,  and  by  fresh  quotations  showed — we  fear  we 
must  say — that  he  really  does  not  understand  the  pro- 
blem he  discusses.  Sir  George  Chesney  drew  fresh 

attention  to  the  intention  of  making  India  pay  for  the 
ruinous  folly  of  the  anti-opium  fanatics — a  scheme 
which  we  have  already  denounced,  and  do  not  hesitate 
to  denounce  again,  as  the  most  discreditable  thing  in 
the  way  of  niggling  meanness  that  even  a  Govern- 
ment with  Mr.  Gladstone  at  its  head  has  ever  done.  

On  Thursday  morning  Mr.  Gladstone  defaulted  to 
a  quotation-bill  of  Sir  Frederick  Milner's,  and  the 
venerable  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  as  a  steady 
Liberal,  gave  his  reasons  for  voting  reluctantly  against 
the  Home  Rule  Bill. 

Miscellaneous   ^e  ^reec'0IT1  °f  the  c*ty  of  Waterford, 
which  furnishes  Lord  Roberts  with  part 
of  his  designation,  was  conferred  upon  him  yesterday 

week.  The  Times  on  Monday,  in  an  article  on 

I  >cat  h  Regis!  rat  ion,  referred  to  the  verdict  of  a  Coroner's 
jury  to  the  effect  "Child,  three  months  old,  found 
"  dead,  but  no  evidence  whether  born  alive."  This 


must  surely  have  been  a  sarcastic  description  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill,  with  only  the  number  of  months- 
wrong. 

AT  THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE  DOORSTEPS. 

BEFORE  these  lines  meet  the  eye  of  the  reader 
the  legislative  monster,  begotten  six  months 
ago  by  personal  ambition  upon  party  self-seeking, 
will  have  passed  out  of  political  existence.  Its  last 
hours  have  been  honoured  by  a  debate — of  which 
it  was  the  nominal,  though  not  the  real,  subject — 
in  the  most  dignified  deliberative  Assembly  in  the 
world ;  but  we  do  not  grudge  it  the  distinction. 
The  country,  as  its  Radicals  writhe  at  recollect- 
ing, is  accustomed  to  turn  with  special  attention 
to  the  House  of  Lords  for  counsel  and  guidance 
on  all  great  matters  of  State ;  and  even  on  so  long- 
debated  a  question  as  that  of  Irish  Home  Rule  the 
public  cannot  feel  sure  that  they  have  taken  all  needful 
steps  to  the  formation  of  a  sound  judgment  until  that 
small,  but  powerful,  body  of  statesmen  who  lead  the 
debates  of  the  Peers  have  had  their  say  upon  it. 
Their  obligation  as  national  advisers  is  happily  recog- 
nized in  all  its  fulness  by  the  Lords  themselves,  and 
the  tradition  of  a  larger,  more  statesmanlike,  less 
"  occasional,"  manner  of  discussing  great  political 
issues  has  always  held  its  ground  in  the  Upper 
House.  Nor  assuredly  has  it  ever  served  a  better 
purpose  than  in  the  debate  of  the  past  week.  We 
owe  it,  indeed,  to  this  tradition  that  there  has  been 
any  debate  at  all.  For  if  it  had  been  the  practice  of 
the  Lords  to  confine  themselves  strictly  to  the  measure 
before  them,  and  to  decline  engagement  in  any  discus- 
sion of  the  general  principles  of  policy  which  it  em- 
bodies, or  is  supposed  to  embody,  one  sees  not  how  it 
would  have  been  possible  for  them  to  keep  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  on  the  table  of  their  House  for  more  than  a 
few  hours.  To  what  longer  shrift  had  the  criminal 
any  claim  ?  Constitutionally  speaking,  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Lords  to  review,  and  if  necessary  revise,  the 
judgment  of  the  Commons,  pronounced  after  due  de- 
liberation, on  legislative  measures.  No  legislative  mea- 
sure answering  to  this  description  is  before  the  Lords. 
There  was  a  Bill  described,  by  an  abuse  of  language,  as 
having  "passed"  the  House  of  Commons,  of  which 
about  one  fourth  was  in  a  proper  condition  to  be  sent 
up  to  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and,  as  there  are  no  recog- 
nized means  of  separating  this  fraction  of  the  Bill  from 
the  undiscussed  three  fourths  which  had  been  tacked 
to  it,  the  Lords  would  have  been  amply  justified  in 
dismissing  the  whole  scheme  to  the  limbo  of  legisla- 
tive abortions  with  a  few  contemptuous  words. 

In  accordance,  however,  with  the  statesmanlike  tra- 
dition above  mentioned,  the  Peers  have  discussed,  not 
the  Home  Rule  Bill,  but  the  policy  of  Home  Rule,  the 
history  of  its  adoption,  the  manner  of  its  propagation, 
and  the  extent  of  its  claims  to  national  acceptance. 
Threadbare  as  are  these  topics,  the  skilled  debaters, 
and,  in  one  or  two  cases,  the  distinguished  orators, 
by  whose  hands  the  discussion  was  carried  on,  un- 
questionably succeeded  in  imparting  to  it  a  flavour 
of  novelty,  while  the  near  approach  of  the  hour 
fixed  for  the  execution  of  the  doomed  Bill  contri- 
buted in  itself,  of  course,  to  the  quickening  of  public 
interest.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  is  one  of  those  critics 
of  public  questions  who  do  not — who  are,  indeed, 
fortunate  in  not  being  tempted,  like  those  who  are  en  - 
gaged in  the  daily  strife  of  politics,  to  expend  their  energies 
on  matters  of  detail.  He  brings,  therefore,  a  freshness 
both  of  mind  and  language  to  a  debate  on  any  large 
question  of  political  principle  which,  in  this  ease  at  any 
rate,  is  sorely  needed.  His  speech  of  last  Wednesday 
possessed  that  quality  in  which  theDuke  of  Devonshire's 
weighty  indictment  of  the  Gladstonian  policy  was  some- 
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what  wanting,  and  the  lack  of  which  was  hardly  less  con- 
spicuous in  other  able  speeches  from  the  Unionist 
side  of  the  House.  Lord  Rosebery  had  an  unequalled 
opportunity  of  showing  that  lie  is  the  master  of  other 
and  higher  oratorical  gifts  than  that  of  agreeable 
persiflage  ;  but  persiflage — of  excellent  quality  it  is 
true — was  a  more  conspicuous  element  in  it  than 
cogency  of  reasoning.  He  has,  however,  the  advantage 
on  this  question  of  having  no  "  past "  to  speak  of,  and 
his  position  in  that  respect  differs,  much  to  his  own 
political  comfort,  from  that  of  Lord  Spencer  or  even 
of  Lord  ElPON,  who,  in  his  speech  of  the  other  night, 
presented  the  eminently  disagreeable  combination  of 
weakness,  disingenuousness,  and  unamiability.  Lord 
Spencer's,  though  conspicuous  for  the  first  of  these 
qualities,  and  not  by  any  means  wanting  in  the  second, 
had  the  redeeming  merit  of  being  absolutely  free  from 
the  third.  Considered  from  the  psychological  point 
of  view,  it  alone  was  "  worth  the  money,"  for  the 
whole  debate,  from  its  pathetically  infelicitous  exor- 
dium to  what  the  Daily  News,  in  language  of  ludicrous 
eulogy,  and  as  though  describing  a  fashionable  phy- 
sician, calls  its  "bald  but  impressive"  peroration. 

At  one  point  only  does  the  mixture  of  pity  and 
amusement  excited  by  its  painfully  limping  apologetics 
give  place  to  the  stronger  emotions  of  shame  and  in- 
dignation. This  was  the  distressing  passage  in  which 
the  former  Viceroy  of  Ireland  undertook  to  palliate 
the  conduct  of  which  he  has  been  guilty  in  con- 
senting to  the  betrayal  of  the  Irish  landlords,  to  whose 
protection  he  has  declared,  in  language  as  strong  as 
that  of  Mr.  Bryce  and  Mr.  Morley,  that  the  honour 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament  is  pledged.  It  is  simply 
shocking  to  think  of  a  man  of  Lord  Spencer's  character 
and  position  standing  up  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Lords  to  declare  that  the  Legislature  has  been  relieved 
of  this  obligation  by — what  ?  By  the  fact  that  the 
Land  Purchase  Act  of  1891  has  enabled  a  certain 
number  of  Irish  landlords  to  dispose  of  their  estates.  As 
well  might  he  justify  the  abandonment  of  a  beleaguered 
garrison  on  the  plea  that  some  of  their  number  had 
been  permitted  to  evacuate  the  fortress.  "  Does  my 
"  noble  friend,"  asked  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  "  for 
"  one  single  moment  mean  to  attempt  to  persuade 
"  the  House  that  the  existence  of  the  Act  referred 
"  to  places  the  Irish  landlords  in  a  position  of  such 
"  security  that  it  is  now  safe  to  do  what  in 
"  1886  he  described  as  'a  mean  and  treacherous 
"  '  thing  '  ?  I  freely  admit  the  right  of  every  one  among 
"  us  to  change  our  opinions  upon  any  question  of 
"  policy  or  expediency;  it  is  a  more  serious  thing  to 
"  change  our  opinion  and  our  action  on  a  question 
"  which  has  been  admitted  to  be  one  of  duty  and  of 
"  honour."  With  this  almost  too  measured  censure 
on  the  conduct  of  the  ex- Viceroy  of  Ireland  we  will 
pass  from  the  painful  subject ;  but  some  of  us  will  do 
well  to  remember  it,  in  their  Pharisaic  denunciations 
of  the  political  immorality  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  to  ask  themselves  whether  even  the  ill-famed 
ancestor  of  the  present  culprit — the  second  Spencer 
known  to  history — ever  had  to  stand  up  in  the  House 
of  Lords  with  such  a  confession  on  his  lips. 

And  here,  too,  we  may  gladly  take  our  leave  of  a 
Bill  not  more  detestable  in  itself  than  in  its  associa- 
tions with  the  corruption  of  political  life,  the  debase- 
ment of  Parliament,  and  indelible  disgrace  of  once 
honoured  names.  Conceived  in  the  sin  of  a  baffled 
statesman's  traitorous  animosity  against  the  country 
which  has  rejected  him,  and  brought  forth  in  the 
iniquity  of  the  most  profligate  confederation  of  factions 
that  England  has  ever  known,  its  career  has  been 
marked  at  every  important  step  by  some  new  outrage 
upon  national  institutions,  and  some  fresh  affront  to 
the  national  self-respect,  until,  long  before  the  hour 
appointed  for  its  final  expulsion  from  the  Legislature 


which  it  insults,  its  fate  was  so  certain  and  so  well 
deserved  that  even  its  supporters  did  not  dare  to  raise 
a  whisper  of  anticipatory  protest  against  it,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  public  had  already  dismissed  it  from 
their  minds.  Nothing  quite  resembling  the  execution  of 
political  justice  on  this  particular  offender — nothing,  we 
mean,  which  resembles  it  in  the  circumstances  of  its  public 
reception — is  recorded  in  our  history.  The  House  of 
Lords  has  rejected  more  than  one  momentous,  and  more 
than  one  mischievous,  measure,  but  it  has  never  done 
so  before,  without  arousing  more  or  less  of  popular 
feeling  against  itself,  if  also  some  in  its  favour.  Nor 
has  it  ever  before  thrown  out  a  measure  which  has 
excited  any  large  share  of  any  other  feelings  save  those 
of  approval  on  the  one  hand  and  dislike  on  the  other. 
But  the  spectators  of  the  rejection  of  the  Home  Kule 
Bill  are  divided,  not  (as  has  been  the  case  with  all  pre- 
vious incidents  of  the  same  "  historic  "  kind)  between 
joy  and  regret,  or  between  exultation  and  anger  at  its 
fate,  but  simply  between  satisfaction  and  indifference  ; 
and  the  hatred,  intense  as  it  is,  which  the  Bill  itself 
provokes  as  a  dishonest  and  disastrous  political  project 
is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  scorn  excited  by  it  as  a 
botched  and  bungled  piece  of  legislative  work.  Never 
before,  in  short,  has  an  impudent  intruder  into  a  House 
in  which  he  had  no  business  been  so  deservedly  kicked 
into  the  street,  and  assuredly  never  before  has  the 
descent  of  such  an  one  to  the  bottom  of  the  doorsteps 
been  watched  by  so  thoroughly  unsympathetic  a  crowd. 


LORD  LANSDOWNE'S  SUCCESSOR. 

WHEN  the  present  Government  came  into  power 
and  the  new  appointments  were  announced,  it 
was  observed,  probably  by  more  than  one  person,  "  Look 
"  at  their  luck  !  "  A  party  small  in  numbers,  and  even 
for  its  numbers  extraordinarily  destitute  of  persons  of 
ability  and  distinction,  suddenly  had  the  vast  patronage 
of  an  English  Government  thrown  open  to  it.  The 
ugliest,  like  the  most  beautiful,  girl  can  but  give  what 
she  has,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  is  partly  to  be  commiserated 
on  the  scanty  choice  open  to  him,  though  no  doubt  the 
country  is  still  more  deserving  of  commiseration.  It 
may  be  readily  granted  that  his  last  and  most  sur- 
prising confession  of  poverty  is  not  the  worst  appoin- 
ment  he  has  made.  He  might  have  made  Mr.  Alpheus 
Cleophas  Morton  or  Mr.  Timothy  Healy  Viceroy  of 
India.  He  has  actually  made  Sir  Henry  Norman — a 
person  who,  indeed,  was  never  dreamt  of  as  in  this 
particular  running,  but  who  is  a  well-known  and  able 
public  servant,  a  man  of  very  great  official  experience, 
which  has  been  chiefly  Indian,  with  some  practice  in 
the  government  of  colonies,  and  with  an  early  record  of 
extremely  distinguished  service  in  the  field.  And 
he  is  well  spoken  of  even  by  men  who  have  known  him 
from  the  first,  and  who  do  not  wholly  approve  the 
appointment,  for  character  and  judgment.  These 
things,  it  must  be  admitted,  put  at  least  a  face  on  the 
appointment. 

We  must,  however,  be  permitted  to  go  a  little  behind 
the  face.  It  is  extremely  interesting  to  find  that 
those  who  but  last  week  were  making  a  stick  of  Lord 
Roberts  wherewith  to  beat  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
now  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  choice  which  has 
passed  over  Lord  Roberts  for  a  post  as  worthy  of  him 
as  the  Aldershot  Command  was  beneath  his  powers  and 
claims.  We  should  be  the  last  not  to  admit  that  there 
are  arguments  against  installing  in  the  Viceroyalty 
an  officer,  and  especially  a  military  officer,  who  has 
actually  filled  lower  posts,  however  important,  in  India. 
They  are  not  to  our  minds  by  any  means  conclusive 
arguments,  but  they  exist,  and  they  are  not  exactly 
contemptible.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that 
these   arguments,   if  they   apply   at  all,   apply  to 
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Sir  Henry  Norman  with  ten  times  the  force  with 
which  they  apply  to  Lord  Roberts.  Sir  Henry's 
record  in  India  was  either  in  purely  military  posts  or 
else  in  posts  purely  departmental  and  of  the  desk. 
Moreover,  his  actual  experience  of  the  country,  though 
long  enough  and  intimate  enough  to  supply  him  with 
prejudice,  is  not  recent  enough  to  supply  him  with 
information.  It  is  the  India  of  yesterday  and  the  day 
before  that  Sir  Henry  knows,  if  not  the  India  of 
beyond  the  deluge ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  a  civil  or 
military  servant  of  the  Crown  is  disqualified  by  the  fact 
of  his  service,  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  see  that  all 
the  disqualifications  are  collected  in  Sir  Henry  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  in  Lord  Roberts.  On  the  other 
band,  almost  all  the  qualifications  are  possessed  by  Lord 
Roberts  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  by  Sir  Henry. 

"Ah,  but,"  say  the  Gladstonians,  letting  the  cat  of 
naivete  out  of  the  bag  of  discretion,  "  Lord  Roberts  is  a 
'•  '  forward'  man  and  Sir  Henry  Norman  is  a  '  back- 
"  '  ward  '  one."  And  some  of  them  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  say  that  Lord  Roberts  "  would  like  nothing  better 
"  than  to  fight  Russia  to-morrow  if  he  could  find  a 
"decent  excuse  for  doing  so" — a  statement  which 
argues  comfortable  ignorance  both  of  Lord  Roberts's 
personal  attitude  and  of  the  attitude  of  his  kind 
to  sucb  questions.  It  is  your  "  desk-soldiers "  that 
go  into  war  with  light  hearts  and  plans  for  pobsh- 
iug  off  the  enemy  in  a  campaign,  not  men  who  have 
sat  still  at  Shirpur  and  marched  to  Candahar.  But  if 
Sir  Henry  Norman  has  been  appointed  for  any  such 
reasons  as  these  which  are  flaunted  thus,  then,  indeed, 
the  appointment  is  a  serious  one  for  the  country. 
There  may  have  been  some  faint  excuse  for  the  fact — 
though  there  was  little  for  the  manner — of  Sir  Henry 
Norman's  bitter  opposition  to  that  policy  of  Lord 
Lytton's,  fifteen  years  ago,  which,  thwarted  and  maimed 
as  it  was  by  the  ill-will  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Govern- 
ment and  by  the  half-heartedness  of  others,  has,  with 
its  developments,  saved  us  from  seeing  the  Russians 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Khyber.  There  were  then  very 
respectable,  though  we  think  grievously  mistaken, 
authorities  who  took  the  same  views,  but  they  en- 
forced them  witb  less  heat  and  in  a  manner  more 
consonant  with  the  duties  of  subordinate  officials. 
But  if  Sir  Henry  Norman  entertains  any  such  views 
bow,  if  he  thinks  with  Sir  John  Adye  that  we 
need  not  bother  ourselves  about  Afghanistan  and 
Beloochistan,  or  with  Lord  Chelmsford  that  we  can 
rest  and  be  thankful  at  Quetta,  and  that  all  watch- 
fulness north-westwards  is  lost  labour  and  mischievous 
folly — then  Mr.  Gladstone  will  have  succeeded  in 
dealing  a  blow,  considerable  even  for  sucb  a  practised 
hitter  in  that  respect,  at  the  interests  of  England.  If 
there  are  any  lunatics  (we  certainly  never  met  one, 
either  in  the  glass  or  elsewhere)  who  "  would  like 
"  nothing  better  than  to  fight  Russia  whenever  they 
"  find  a  decent  excuse,"  a  Viceroy  holding  their 
views  would  indeed  be  a  misfortune.  But  he  would 
hardly  be  so  great  a  misfortune  as  one  who  should 
neglect  the  constant  efforts  necessary  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  Russia  to  attack  us  except  at  a  disad- 
vantage. Much,  if  not  quite  so  much  as  we  should 
like  to  see,  especially  in  the  Pamir  direction,  has  been 
done  already,  and  not  very  much  positive  advance  is 
now  needed.  But  the  most  skilfully  devised  and 
elaborately  forethoughtful  schemes  of  defence  must  be 
maintained  as  well  as  devised,  or  they  will  be  like  a 
kish  ironclad  launched,  regardless  of  expense,  from 
the  yards  of  Samuda  or  Armstrong,  and  left  to  rot  and 
rust  into  uselessness  afterwards. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  regard  to  matters  military  that  we 
ov.  n  ourselves  somewhat  anxious  on  the  subject  of  this 
singular  appointment.  It  is  usual,  though  not  inva- 
riable, for  men's  opinions  to  hang  together,  and  it 
would  at  i  least  not  be  surprising  if  so  vehement  a 


partisan  of  Gladstonian  views  about  foreign  policy  as 
Sir  Henry  Norman  once  was  were  somewhat  in  har- 
mony with  them  as  to  domestic  policy  likewise.  Nor 
is  it,  in  default  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  Uke  has  chosen  like  in  the  person 
of  the  sometime  Governor  of  Jamaica  and  Queensland. 
This  is  a  moment  at  which  the  appearance  of  a  new 
Lord  RiroN — and  a  Lord  Ripon  with  brains  ! — would  be 
of  the  most  disastrous  import.  Not  alarmists  only, 
but  very  cool  and  sober  folk,  tell  us  that  we  are  always 
sitting  on  a  powder-barrel  in  India,  and  just  now  there 
is  more  than  one  of  the  persons  concisely  described  in  the 
Scriptures  who  are  going  about  with  firebrands  in  the 
barrel's  neighbourhood.  There  is  the  Opium  question, 
in  which,  to  buy  the  votes  of  a  handful  of  fanatics,  the 
Home  Government  has  not  only  consented  at  least  to 
contemplate  the  shearing  away  of  a  great  part  of  the 
Indian  revenue  and  the  wanton  interference  with  the 
private  habits  of  a  great  part  of  the  nation,  but  has 
had  the  incredible  meanness  to  fix  part  of  the  charges 
of  this  useless  or  mischievous  folly  on  India  herself. 
There  are  the  very  dangerous  and  very  widespread 
Mahommedan  and  Hindoo  riots  which  have  recently 
given  us  at  Bombay  so  pleasant  an  experience.  There 
is  the  immense  financial  trouble  which  is  hanging  over 
India  and  which  requires  the  most  cautious  measures 
to  prevent  it  from  becoming  worse  than  it  need  be. 
Above  all,  there  are  the  constant  efforts  of  agitators  in 
India,  and  of  prigs  or  fools  at  home,  to  disturb  the 
whole  basis  on  whicb  our  tenure  of  India  rests,  to  in- 
troduce or  further  develop  institutions  and  devices 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  country  and  utterly 
destructive  of  safety  for  ourselves  and  welfare  for  our 
subjects.  On  all  these  points  it  would  be  extremely 
desirable  to  have  satisfaction  as  to  Sir  Henry 
Norman's  views.  A  Viceroy,  indeed,  is  very  con- 
siderably less  than  a  despot.  He  has  masters  at 
home  and  Ministers  on  the  spot ;  he  is  constrained 
to  some  extent  by  Anglo-Indian  public  opinion,  and  per- 
haps to  an  extent  still  greater  by  the  traditions  and  forms 
of  the  Indian  services.  But  Lord  RlPON  showed  us  what 
a  mischievous  man,  even  when  possessed  of  extremely 
little  intellectual  ability,  can  do  when  he  is  backed  at 
home.  "From  Lord  Ripon's  Viceroyalty,"  to  parody 
a  famous  passage  of  Macaulay,  "  the  weakening  of  the 
"  EngHsh  power  in  India  may  be  dated."  The  process 
has  been  somewhat  repaired  and  retarded  under  the  rule 
of  Lord  Dufferin  and  Lord  Lansdowne.  Are  we  to 
expect  that  the  incumbency  of  Sir  Henry  Norman 
will  continue  the  strengthening  process  or  revert  to  and 
take  up  again  the  weakening  ?  Only  time  can  give 
the  answer  to  this  question  ;  but  it  is  a  question  on  the 
answer  to  which  depend  results  hardly  less,  perhaps 
even  more,  momentous  than  those  others  whicb  are 
occupying  us  at  home.  One  campaign,  as  Lord  Spencer 
pacifically  and  cheerfully  reminded  the  Lords,  might 
recover  the  Ireland  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  throwing 
away.  Not  one,  nor,  we  fear,  many,  would  repair  the 
throwing  away  of  India. 


LABOUR  IN  COUNCIL  AND  ON  STRIKE. 

THE  reports  from  South  Wales  and  the  Midlands 
supply  a  truly  wonderful  commentary  on  the 
thoughtful  speeches,  motions,  and  amendments  of  the 
Trades-Union  Congress  at  Belfast.  Mr.  MONRO,  the 
President,  may  probably  not  have  foreseen  what  a 
remarkable  illustration  the  papers  which  contain  his 
address  were  also  to  give  of  his  remarks  on  the 
"  criminal  folly  "  of  strikes.  Apart  from  the  question 
of  strikes  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  have  had 
little  interest.  It  is  very  pretty  to  hear  Mr.  Monro 
descanting  on  the  great  need  there  is  for  legislation  to 
elevate  the  condition  of  women.    If  we  could  forget 
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one  or  two  passages  of  recent  history,  notably  the  agi- 
tation against  the  employment  of  the  pit-mouth 
women,  this  might  pass  for  humanity  on  the  part  of 
the  President  and  his  delegates.  Unluckily  Trade- 
Union  efforts  for  the  elevation  of  women  have  a  curious 
trick  of  interpreting  themselves  into  endeavours  to  drive 
them  from  work  by  which  they  can  live  honestly,  to 
make  places  for  men.  Xor  can  we  find  much  interest 
in  the  resolution  to  set  aside  a  fund  for  the  payment  of 
expenses  of  Labour  candidates,  even  though  it  was 
pointed  by  other  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  these 
same  candidates  must  be  at  once  independent  of  party 
and  bound  over  to  support  "  the  principle  of  collective 
"  ownership  and  control  of  all  the  means  of  production 
"  and  distribution,  and  the  Labour  programme,  as 
"  agreed  upon  from  time  to  time  by  the  Congress." 
This  amendment,  which  had  the  support  of  137  dele- 
gates against  97,  was,  indeed,  a  pretty  example  of  the 
idea  which  "  Labour  "  entertains  of  what  constitutes 
independence.  But  more  instruction  on  that  point 
was  hardly  needed.  Xor  was  it  necessary  to  wait  for 
Mr.  Bcrns's  speech  in  support  of  the  amendment  to 
learn  that,  in  the  opinion  of  certain  Labour  leaders, 
the  principle  must  inevitably  be  accepted,  and  that 
Labour  is  invincible  if  it  will  only  unite.  The  world 
is  painfully  familiar  with  the  belief  that  Labour  can 
make  five  out  of  two  and  two  if  only  it  tries  hard 
enough.  It  is  a  conviction  which  has  had  the  <;  powerful 
|"  support "  of  Mr.  Burns  for  many  a  day,  and  he  has 
proved  it  to  be  founded,  in  the  most  advanced  modern 
imethod.  by  many  round  assertions. 

We  at  least  find  more  instruction  in  the  evidence  of 
the  unity  of  labour  given  by  Mr.  Tillett  at  the  Con- 
Igress,  by  the  hunting  out  of  navvies  and  caretakers 
from  the  pits  in  the  Midlands,  and  by  the  brutally 
riotous  attack  on  the  imported  miners  at  Trimble  in 
Wales.    Mr.  Tillett  was  supporting  a  motion  of  Mr. 
Keir  Hardie's  to  condemn  the  Government  for  sending 
[soldiers  to  coerce  the  freedom  of  labour  in  South  Wales. 
This  blessed  formula,  which  is  for  ever  in  the  mouths 
of  Unionist  spouters,  means,  as  we  know  the  freedom 
of  those  who  prefer  cadging  to  work  to  soundly  thrash 
the  blackleg,  black-sheep,  scabs,  and  so  forth,  who  dare 
to  prefer  work  to  cadging.    If  Mr.  Tillett  had  con- 
fined himself  to  a  mere  repetition  of  this  doctrine  he 
would  have  been  only  engaged  in  his  trade.    But  he 
enforced  his  general  principle  by  a  particular  illustra- 
tion which  was  very  happily  apposite.    He  launched 
[into  a  furious  denunciation  of  the  traitors,  the  so- 
I  called  Labour  representatives,  who  had  dared  to  act  in 
collusion  with  the  employers  of  South  Wales  for  the 
I  purpose  of  supporting  the  soldiers  and  police.  The 
'  so-called  Labour  leaders  were,  in  plain  English,  the 
delegates  of  the  miners  who  preferred  to  work.  Mr. 
Tillett  informed  the  Congress  that  he  would  have 
resisted  the  admission  of  such  persons  to  the  confer- 
ence if  they  had  dared  to  present  themselves.  This 
was  a  really  useful  statement  of  the  theory  that  Labour 
is  free  to  go  on  strike  when  the  Mr.  Tillett  of  the  day 
gives  the  order,  but  not  free  to  stay  at  work  when  that 
happens  to  be  its  wish.    It  was  the  whole  doctrine  of 
the  new  Unionism  in  a  nutshell.     We  observe,  not 
without  amusement,  that  it  was  a  little  too  much  even 
for  the  stomach  of  a  Trades-Union  Congress  which  was 
about  to  vote  for  "  the  principle  of  collective  owner- 
"  ship."    There  was  a  tolerably  violent  squabble,  and 
'.  Mr.  Keir  Hardie's  resolution  was  postponed  for  the 
time. 

But  Mr.  Tillett's  eloquence  in  the  Congress  was 
overborne  in  interest  by  the  various  strictly  contem- 
porary  examples  of  the  fruits  of  that  kind  of  noisy 
gabble  which  were  being  produced  outside.  In  the 
Potteries  one  body  of  miners  was  going  about  with 
a  waggon  begging  for  food  and  money  from  the 
fellow-workmen,  whom  it  is  the  object  of  the  pre- 


sent  strike  to  tax  by  forcing  up  the  price  of  coals. 
Sturdy  begging  and  larceny  have  a  close  affinity. 
So  it  appears  quite  a  matter  of  course  that,  just 
about  the  same  time,  "coal  carts  were  overturned 
"  in  the  streets  [of  Sheffield],  and  their  contents 
"  appropriated  by  the  women  living  near."  Perhaps 
this  is  the  Trades  Union  idea  of  the  best  way  to  elevate 
women.  The  police  in  the  meantime  were  called  off 
for  special  duty,  and  the  ordinary  beats  were  neglected. 
But  stories  of  riots,  frequently  accompanied  by  the 
sound  thrashing  of  helpless  men  by  gangs  of  roughs, 
come  from  various  quarters.  The  exponents  of  the 
freedom  and  unity  of  labour  beat  navvies,  burn  offices 
and  pumping-stations,  throw  blazing  tubs  down  mines, 
and  destroy  safety-lamps — except  in  the  too  rare  in- 
stances in  which  their  noble  rage  was  checked  by  the 
presence  of  a  strong  force  of  police.  The  common 
feature  of  riots  in  this  country  was  not  long  in  show- 
ing itself.  At  Mexboro'  the  men  got  at  the  drink, 
which  it  is  said,  we  hope  untruly,  was  put  in  their  way 
by  a  local  firm  of  brewers,  intent  only  on  the  safety  of 
their  own  brewery.  The  result  hardly  needs  to  be  told. 
We  can  quite  believe  the  Daily  Xews  report  that, 
refreshed  by  the  liquor,  the  rioters  damaged  the  Wath 
Main  Colliery,  went  on  to  the  Manvers  Main  Colliery, 
where  they,  finding  nothing  to  appease  them,  did  a  great 
deal  of  mischief,  then,  remembering  the  liquor,  they 
came  back  to  the  Wath  Main,  and  "  after  drinking  for 
"about  two  hours  .  .  .  set  fire  to  the  colliery  build- 
"  ings."  They  have  had  a  union  in  those  parts  long 
enough  to  produce  some  of  the  ennobling  effects  of 
which  Mr.  Monro  descanted  with  so  much  eloquence 
at  Belfast,  but  we  do  not  see  evidence  that  it  has 
raised  the  South  Yorkshire  miners  appreciably  above 
the  very  modest  level  of  Lord  George  Gordon's  no- 
popery  rioters.  As  on  that  occasion  the  rioters'  pro- 
gress has  gone  through  the  well  recognized  stages. 
Riot,  arson,  and  drink  have  whetted  the  appetite  for 
more,  and  very  soon  we  begin  to  hear  of  organized  ex- 
tortion by  bands  of  youths  who  patrol  the  streets 
forcing  all  they  meet  to  contribute.  At  last  it  gets  to 
open  rebellion.  At  Featherstone  a  detachment  of 
infantry,  after  putting  up  for  hours  with  treatment 
which  no  other  troops  in  the  world  would  have  endured 
for  ten  minutes,  were  at  last  allowed  to  fire.  They 
had  been  restrained  till  then  because  no  magistrate 
could  be  found  to  read  the  Riot  Act.  We  suppose 
that  this  tardy  act  of  energy  will  be  described  by 
agitators  as  a  tyrannical  interference  with  the  freedom 
of  "  labour." 

The  Daily  Xeivs  is  also  to  be  thanked  for  a  particu- 
larly full  account  of  "the  amicable  settlement"'  of  the 
disturbance  at  Great  Mountain  Colliery,  Trimble,  near 
Llanelly.  Strangely  enough,  the  Daily  Xeivs  thinks 
"  the  terms  are  greatly  to  be  deplored,"  though  they 
were  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  most  advanced 
teaching  of  the  most  approved  Labour  leaders.  Perhaps 
"  the  amicable  settlement"  was  not  so  complete  as  a 
recent  similar  arrangement  at  Aigues  Mortes.  but  it  was 
much  the  same  kind  of  thing.  By  the  way,  it  is  re- 
ported that  since  the  freedom  of  labour  was  vindicated 
at  Aigues  Mortes  by  the  slaughter  of  some  Italian 
blacklegs,  and  the  flight  of  others  in  a  panic,  a  great 
part  of  the  salt  already  collected  has  been  ruined  for 
want  of  hands  to  move  it.  This  also  is  an  example  of 
the  fruits  of  the  new  Unionism  which  has  its  value. 
But  to  return  to  Trimble.  In  that  now  amicably  set- 
tled district  a  certain  number  of  enemies  of  freedom  had 
been  imported  from  Durham  and  Scotland  to  do  the 
work  which  the  Welsh  had  thrown  up.  The  "  collieries 
"  between  Ystalyfera  and  Kidwelly  "  poured  out  de- 
fenders of  the  rights  of  labour  to  stop  this  outrage. 
There  was  a  mass  meeting  on  the  hillside,  and  "  pxo- 
"  ceedings  were  throughout  lively  and  exciting,"  accord- 
l  ing  to  the  Daily  Xeivs,  which  can  appreciate  the 
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lusty  vigour  of  the  people  who  vote  as  good  as  solid 
for  Mr.  Gladstone,  even  though  the  end  has  deplor- 
able features.  Blacklegs  jumped  over  hedges  and  ran 
for  their  lives.  Resolutions  were  passed  that  "  all 
"  Scotch  and  North  of  England  men  were  to  leave 
"  the  district  that  day,  and  if  any  of  them  were  found 
"  in  the  neighbourhood  at  night,  no  mercy  would  be 
shown."  This  terrified  the  Aberdeen  and  Durham 
miners,  who  pleaded  poverty.  Their  women  and 
children  cried,  and,  in  short,  the  proceedings  were 
throughout  "lively  and  exciting."  Mr.  Monro,  at 
Belfast,  was  copious  on  the  cruelty  of  capital  and  the 
soulless  political  economist  to  "  helpless  women  and 
"  children."  He  has  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
pathos  in  these  lively  and  exciting  proceedings  at 
Trimble,  near  Llanelly.  But  it  is  not  capital  and  tbe 
economist  with  his  dryasdust  theories  this  time. 
It  is  Labour  with  its  intense  longing  for  the  elevation 
of  women,  and  the  good  Mr.  Monro  will  probably  be 
silent.  There  were  soldiers  and  police  present,  but  all 
we  learn  of  their  doings  is  that  they  witnessed  the 
lively  and  exciting  scene,  which  was  also  deplorable, 
heartrending,  and  "  one  long  to  be  remembered  " — full 
of  the  most  delicious  emotions  in  fact.  When  the 
Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  had  departed,  some  by  rail, 
some  on  foot,  with  their  weeping  women  and  children, 
the  police  were  withdrawn,  and,  "unless  there  are 
"  fresh  developments  to-night,  the  services  of  the 
"  cavalry  will  also  be  dispensed  with."    What  services? 


PARLIAMENTARY  BREAD-WINNERS. 

IT  is  impossible  to  view  without  a  certain  degree 
of  admiration  and  sympathy  the  struggle  which 
M.  Clemenceau  has  been  making  in  the  Var.  M. 
Clemenceau  is  by  no  means  a  politician  to  our  mind, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  certificate  of  character 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  a  man  making  a  good 
fight  against  a  crowd  of  ignoble  adversaries.  That  the 
Gods  alone  require.  Human  nature  is  less  exacting. 
M.  Clemenceau  has  fallen,  but  whether  in  the  final 
fashion  of  Lucifer,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  presumably 
Prince  Bismarck,  it  would  be  premature  to  judge. 
Probably  he  has  fallen  to  rise  again.  Politicians  have 
as  many  lives  as  the  domestic  animal  which  is  the  natural 
enemy  of  that  order  of  rodents  to  which  many  of  them 
belong.  M.  Clemenceau  has  probably  more  political 
enemies  than  any  public  man  of  eminence  has  had 
under  the  Third  Republic,  with  the  exception  of  the 
late  M.  Jules  Ferry,  and  even  M.  Jules  Ferry  did 
not  find  his  proscription  eternal.  M.  Clemenceau  was 
the  trouble-fete  of  successive  Chambers,  the  maker  and 
unmaker  cf  Ministries.  But  it  was  not  as  a  politician 
only  or  principally  that  he  was  assailed  and  beaten.  If 
so  his  party  would  not,  as  he  boasts  in  his  newspaper 
that  it  does,  come  with  increased  strength  out  of  the 
struggle.  He  has  fallen  under  accusations  not  proved, 
but,  in  the  jealous  eyes  of  French  political  virtue, 
not  sufficiently  disproved,  of  connexion  with  the  Panama 
scandal.  For  this  reason  in  part  at  least  the  Chamber 
which  contains  the  son-in-law  of  M.  Grew  will  not 
have  the  presence  of  M.  Clemenceau.  He  has  been 
defeated  mainly,  however,  under  a  yet  stronger  belief 
in  a  yet  absurder  accusation,  that  he  was  the  venal 
and  disloyal  instrument  of  English  designs  against 
I^rance. 

The  suspicion  of  venality,  which  does  not  assail 
M.  CLEMENCEAU  alone,  but  involves  more  or  less  tbe 
late  Chamber — wrongly,  no  doubt,  as  regards  the 
great  majority  of  it— is  due  to  the  fact  that  politics 
have  become  in  France  what  their  neighbours  across 
the  Rhine  call  a  Jirodvrisnenschaft — a  bread-winning 
profession.  The  payment  of  members  has  the  same 
effect  everywhere  ;  but  that  effect  is  more  conspicu- 


ous in  France  and  in  the  United  States  than  elsewhere, 
most  likely  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  monarchies 
there  are  restraints  of  feeling  and  tradition,  if  not 
of  positive  institution,  on  democratic  venality.  The 
English  House  of  Commons,  though  it  has  poor  men 
in  it,  is  probably  on  the  whole  a  richer  assembly  than 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  fact  that  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  its  younger  leaders,  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  are  known  to  be  men  of  wealth  in- 
herited and  acquired,  is  characteristic.  They  probably 
would  not  survive  the  payment  of  members.  A  sort 
of  political  Gresham's  law,  by  which  the  baser  metal, 
admitted  to  free  circulation,  drives  out  the  nobler, 
would  expel  them  and  their  like  from  politics.  On  the 
whole,  the  tone  of  sentiment  generated  in  an  assembly 
tbe  majority  of  which  is  raised  by  its  circumstances 
above  the  temptation  to  venality  acts  on  poorer  men  who 
might  otherwise  yield  to  it.  There  are  exceptions. 
There  are  guinea-pigs  in  English  politics  as  well  as 
in  trade ;  often  the  same  persons,  the  Director  in 
Opposition  blooming  into  the  Cabinet  Minister  when 
his  party  is  in  power.  The  return  of  a  property 
qualification  for  members  would  be  a  better  thing 
than  their  payment.  Its  adoption  in  France  would 
meet  the  characteristic  defect  of  French  institutions, 
if  it  could  be  guarded  from  evasion,  which  probably 
it  could  not.  As  it  is,  M.  Clemenceau  exposes 
his  virtuous  poverty  to  the  world,  and  people  be- 
lieve that  he  simply  hides  the  wealth,  invested  in 
British  securities,  which  he  does  not  spend.  Andrew 
Marvell  is  said  to  have  convinced  the  tempter  Danby 
of  his  incorruptibility  by  the  testimony  of  his  servant 
boy  that  his  dinner  for  the  day  was  the  broiled  blade- 
bone  of  the  shoulder  of  mutton  which  he  had  yesterday. 
M.  Clemenceau  might  publish  his  menu  without  any 
effect.  His  late  constituents  of  the  Var  are  harder  of 
belief.  In  vain  he  trots  out  his  saddle-horse,  hired  at 
five  francs  a  day,  and  describes  his  20I.  a  year  shooting. 
In  vain  he  holds  up  the  schedule  of  his  unpaid  student's 
debts  at  Nantes,  and  exhibits  the  still  unsettled  bills  of 
his  upholsterer  and  furnisher  in  Paris.  In  vain  he  in- 
vokes his  daughter,  married  without  dowry — probam- 
que  pauperiem  sine  dote.  This  rather  ignominious  dis- 
closure of  his  wounds  has  failed  to  win  the  most 
sweet  voices  of  the  electors  of  Var.  If  the  French 
system  were  introduced  into  England,  the  same  conse- 
quences would  assuredly  follow,  though  not  at  once. 
There  would  be  partial  corruption  and  general  suspicion. 
Members  so  poor  as  to  need  payment  would  be 
suspected  of  taking  something  more  than  their  salaries. 
The  suspicion  of  being  suspect  would  be  as  ruinous  as 
guilt. 


THE  AUTUMN  SITTINGS. 

WHEN  Mr.  Gladstone  rose  last  Monday  night  to 
move  his  resolution  with  reference  to  what  is 
by  courtesy  called  "  public  business,"  meaning  thereby 
the  various  devices  of  the  Government  to  extricate 
themselves  from  their  party  difficulties,  it  was  a  matter 
of  interesting  speculation  how  many  claimants  he  would 
leave  out  in  the  cold.  Most  people,  we  imagine,  put 
the  figure  at  four,  and  regarded  all  of  them  as  more  or 
less  reconciled  to  their  disappointment.  It  turns  out 
that  there  are  six,  and  that  one  of  them  is  exasperated. 
The  Welshmen,  the  Scotchmen,  the  Labour  party,  and 
the  Local  Optionists  are  none  of  them  to  get  anything, 
but  most  of  them  enjoy  the  beatitude  of  those  who 
expect  nothing.  The  Irish,  on  the  other  hand,  ex- 
pected, it  seems,  or  pretended  to  expect,  that  something 
would  be  done  about  the  Evicted  Tenants  Bill;  while 
the  London  Radicals  appear  to  have  been  counting  con- 
fidently on  the  inclusion  of  the  Equalization  of  Rates 
Bill  in  the  autumnal  programme,  and  are  infuriated 
at  its  omission.  The  unforeseen  trouble  in  which  the 
Government  have  thus  involved  themselves  with  this 
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staunch  section  of  their  supporters  consoles  us  in  some 
neasure  for  their  unmerited  success  with  a  resolution 
which  Mr.  Balfour  and  his  colleagues  on  the  Front 
Bench  made  it,  in  our  opinion,  much  too  easy  for  them 
to  carry.  We  confess  our  inability  to  understand  why 
the  so-called  concession  made  by  Ministers  in  graciously 
consenting  to  forego  the  privilege  of  all-night  sittings, 
md  partially  to  unmuzzle  the  Opposition  between  the 
2nd  of  November  and  the  week  before  Christmas, 
should  have  been  treated  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
as  the  basis  of  a  compromise.  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
not,  we  may  be  sure,  have  consented  to  this  modification 
of  his  plan  except  under  pressure  from  the  more  mode- 
rate of  his  own  followers,  and  it  was  mere  weakness  on  the 
part  of  the  Opposition  to  act  as  though  any  equivalent 
was  justly  due  from  them.  There  is  no  sort  of  public 
necessity  for  any  autumn  sittings  at  all.  They  have 
been  merely  forced  on  the  House  of  Commons  under 
conditions  of  unexampled  hardship  in  order  to  further 
an  attempt  of  the  Government  to  "  rig  "  the  political 
market  and  confuse  the  issue  at  the  next  election,  to 
which  they  are  known  to  be  looking  forward  in  extreme 
despondency  of  mind.  And  that  being  so,  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  would  have  done  better  to  have 
declined  all  parley  with  Ministers  on  the  subject  and 
to  have  offered  an  uncompromising  resistance  to  their 
proposal  in  any  shape  or  form. 

Nor  does  the  selection  by  the  Government  of  the 
measures  to  be  prosecuted  in  November  next  appear  to 
us  to  deserve  the  compliments  bestowed  upon  it  from 
across  the  House.  The  Employers'  Liability  Bill  and  the 
Parish  Councils  Bill  were  selected,  not  because  they  are 
uncontentious  measures,  for  they  are  not,  but  because 
they  are  measures  the  contentious  portion  of  which  it  is 
impossible  for  the  Opposition  to  deal  with  as  their  duty 
dictates  without  (or  such  is  the  Gladstonian  calculation) 
incurring  a  certain  amount  of  unpopularity.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone must  know  as  well  as  any  one  how  slender  is  the 
chance  of  passing  two  such  Bills  as  these  within  a  period  of 
barely  seven  weeks.  He  is  perfectly  well  aware  that  merely 
to  insist  on  adequate  discussion  of  their  many  ques- 
tionable details  will  entail  upon  those  who  so  insist  an 
apparent  responsibility  for  the  ultimate  abandonment 
of  one  or  other  of  them  for  want  of  the  time  required 
for  their  due  consideration.  There  will  be  no  need 
for  him  to  resort  to  the  gag  ;  indeed,  he  would  pro- 
bably regard  the  loss  of  the  Parish  Councils  Bill  as 
an  event  more  likely  to  serve  him  with  the  rural 
electors  than  its  passing.  Accordingly,  he  is,  no 
doubt,  anxious  for  the  opportunity  of  compelling 
his  opponents  to  make  choice  between  the  two  almost 
equally  distasteful  alternatives  of  allowing  him  to 
revolutionize  English  parochial  life  at  pleasure,  and 
bringing  about  the  loss  of  a  measure,  which  will 
then,  of  course,  be  represented  to  the  more  ignorant 
of  the  agricultural  voters  as  a  complete  fulfilment 
of  the  extravagant  promises  made  to  them  at  the 
last  election.  Of  course  there  is  for  the  Opposition 
but  one  upright  and  straightforward  way  of  meeting 
these  essentially  dishonest  tactics.  The  objectionable 
provisions  of  the  Bill  must  be  steadily  resisted  by  them 
at  whatever  risk  or  cost  to  themselves,  and  the  Govern- 
ment, if  so  determined,  must  be  permitted  to  wreck 
their  own  measure,  with  the  view  of  making  party 
capital  out  of  its  final  abandonment.  But  the  neces- 
sity is  not  an  agreeable  one,  and  inasmuch  as  Ministers 
seem  to  be  deliberately  aiming  at  its  creation,  it 
appears  to  us,  we  repeat,  that  the  compliments  be- 
stowed on  the  Government  by  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  for  having  "  selected  from  their  not  in- 
"  considerable  programme  two  Bills  which  have  not  a 
"  party  character  about  them,  and  which  are,  in  some 
"  aspect  or  other,  desirable,"  savoured  somewhat  of 
the  gratuitous.  It  was  not  their  desirable,  but  their 
undesirable,  aspects  that  dictated  their  selection. 


THE  NEW  FRENCH  CHAMBER. 

THE  second  ballots  in  France  have  justified  the 
calculations  which  were  made  when  the  results  of 
the  first  were  known.  The  Moderate  Republicans  will 
return  with  a  small  majority  over  all  the  other  sections 
taken  together.  In  combination  with  the  Rallies  they 
will  have  an  effective  majority.  If  the  Moderates  and 
recruits  from  the  old  Conservative  parties  can  find  a 
policy,  and  act  together  to  support  it,  they  have  it  in 
their  power  to  give  France  a  stable  administration. 
Nobody  doubts  that  this  would  be  a  great  benefit 
to  France,  and,  on  the  whole,  an  advantage  to  its  neigh- 
bours. A  Ministry  which  need  not  live  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  insecurity,  and  which  does  look  for  its  main 
support  to  the  peasantry  and  the  small  townsmen, 
would  probably  be  less  touchy,  less  erratic,  less  trouble- 
some to  deal  with  than  the  "  transient  and  embarrassed 
"phantoms"  which  have  succeeded  one  another  for 
some  years  past.  No  doubt  the  "  if"  is  a  very  con- 
siderable one.  Still,  there  is  a  fair  chance,  and  it  is  a 
gain  that  a  French  Ministry  will  not  in  future  be 
necessarily  at  the  mercy  of  every  combination  of 
Radicals  and  reactionaries. 

There  are,  however,  some  considerations  on  the  other 
side  to  which  commentators  in  France  and  other 
countries  do  not  appear  to  us  to  allow  nearly  sufficient 
weight.  One  of  them,  and  not  the  least  important,  is 
this — that  the  success  of  the  Moderates  has  been  gained 
at  the  expense  of  a  distinct  lowering  of  the  already 
very  modest  level  of  character  and  intelligence  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  M.  de  Cassagnac  is  a  very  violent 
man,  and  has  never  been  a  wise  or  even  a  practical 
politician.  Yet  his  defeat  in  the  Department  of  the 
Gers  has  turned  a  man  of  energy  and  faculty  out  of  the 
Chamber  ;  while  all  we  know  of  his  successor  is  that 
he  is  a  lawyer,  like  many  others.  The  loyalty  which 
still  continues,  though  with  diminished  force,  to  attach 
an  English  constituency  to  a  really  able  member  of 
whom  it  may  be  proud  does  not  apparently  exist  at  all 
in  France.  The  want  of  it  must  tend  to  depress 
the  character  of  politicians,  and  to  favour  the 
superiority  of  little  colourless  men.  M.  Clemenceau 
again  had  generally  been  purely  mischievous.  The 
"  republican  concentration,"  which  he  was  always 
preaching,  meant  in  practice  the  terrorization  of  the 
Moderates  in  the  interests  of  the  Radicals.  Yet  M. 
Clemenceau  was  one  of  the  few  French  Deputies  who 
were  not  perfectly  insignificant.  In  his  absence  the 
Chamber  will  be  poorer  in  character  than  ever.  Except 
to  those  who  believe  that  the  business  of  government 
can  be  competently  discharged  by  men  with  the  merits 
and  faculties  of  a  very  commonplace  clerk,  this  promises 
ill  for  the  new  Chamber.  The  coalition,  too,  by  which 
he  was  defeated  was  essentially  profligate.  Socialists 
and  Conservatives  combined  to  turn  him  out,  and 
they  succeeded  largely  by  appealing  to  the  most 
trumpery  form  of  parochial  patriotism.  They  abused 
him  because  of  some  supposed  fondness  for  England, 
and,  to  judge  by  the  result,  with  good  effect.  His  fall 
will  not  tend  to  make  the  new  Deputies  more  capable 
of  abstaining  from  irritating  and  childish  Chauvinism. 

It  would  also  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
Radicals  will  be  powerless  in  the  new  Chamber  because 
they  have  not  the  same  easy  method  of  dominating 
the  Moderates  that  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed.  They 
can  only  be  kept  from  doing  harm  by  steady  and 
consistent  action  on  the  part  of  the  majority.  Un- 
fortunately, it  appears  very  possible,  if  not  probable, 
that  they  may  succeed  in  detaching  a  part  of  M. 
Dupuy's  following.  M.  Goblet,  who  becomes  leader 
by  the  disappearance  of  M.  Clemenceau,  is  a  French 
Radical  of  the  hard  "logical"  order.  He  has  lately 
become  very  pronouncedly  Socialistic — as,  indeed,  all 
the  Radicals  have — and  he  has  some  considerable  ex- 
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perience  of  party  management.  It  will  be  M.  Goblet's 
cue  to  pose  as  the  friend  of  the  people,  and  to  taunt 
the  Moderates  who  oppose  him  with  sacrificing  true 
[Republican  principles  for  the  sake  of  securing  the  sup- 
port of  the  "  Rallies  "  and  the  Church,  who,  to  such 
Frenchmen  as  M.  Goblet,  represent  "the  enemy." 
Experience  has  shown  that  this  taunt  has  power  to  cow 
the  Moderates,  and  particularly  those  whose  constitu- 
ents are  largely  town  workmen.  It  will  have  its  full 
effect  in  a  Chamber  full  of  new  Deputies,  and  extra- 
ordinarily poor  in  men  of  character  and  ability.  If  it 
answers  in  the  future  as  it  has  done  in  the  past,  the 
Socialist  Radicals  who  follow  M.  Goblet  may  exercise  all 
the  power  of  the  Radicals  who  followed  M.  Clemenceau, 
and  in  that  case  the  new  Chamber  will  simply  be  a 
somewhat  tamer  repetition  of  the  old. 


ALL  IN  ALL  OR  — . 

"Y^TE  are  not  to  be  allowed,  in  dealing  with  Lord 
T  v  Rosebeky,  to  show  that  discrimination  which 
the  poet  Dryden  judged  to  be  unbecoming  in  the  con- 
vert. There  must  be  no  taking  of  our  Secretary  of 
State  half  on  trust  and  half  on  try.  He  is  to  be 
trusted  all  in  all.  We  are  not  even  offered  the  alterna- 
tive of  not  at  all.  So  far  are  we  from  being  suffered 
to  exercise  any  such  measure  of  freedom  that  we  are 
called  upon,  in  Lord  Rosebery's  bright  way,  with  a 
charming  smile  and  a  light,  coquettish,  pirouetting  sort 
of  grace,  to  believe  in  various  things  in  which  the  head 
of  the  house  of  Primrose  does  not  profess  to  be- 
lieve, except  officially,  himself.  For  instance,  there 
is  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  not,  to  duller  spirits,  a 
trifling  matter.  Lord  Rosebery  does  not  believe  in 
it  a  bit,  and  said  so  last  Thursday  evening.  Yet 
he  would  have  the  Lords  accept  it,  and  see  what 
would  happen.  Argument  he  did  not  condescend  to. 
In  fact,  he  amused  himself  by  showing  how  superior 
minds  can  relax  in  grave  moments  by  little  passages  of 
grotesque,  as  when  he  pointed  out  to  the  peers  that,  if 
any  disaster  happened  to  our  navy,  it  would  cost  some- 
thing serious  to  defend  Ireland.  No  doubt,  and  in 
such  circumstances  it  would  probably  cost  something 
to  defend  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  (much  more  pro- 
bable points  of  attack  than  Ireland  if  anything  had 
happened  to  the  navy).  But,  except  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  when  our  facetious  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  is  speaking  on  a  bore  of  a  Bill  in 
which  he  does  not  believe,  this  would  not  pass  as  an 
argument  for  handing  them  over  to  a  French  garrison. 
Rather,  if  anything,  the  contrary.  Yet  Lord  Rosebery 
airily  asked  the  Peers  to  accept  it  on  the  guarantee  of 
his  word  that  something  good  might  after  a  time, 
and  somehow  or  other,  be  made  out  of  it. 

In  the  Commons  the  enchantress  is  constrained  by 
the  stupid  limitations  imposed  on  peers  by  our  anti- 
quated constitution  to  bewitch  by  deputy.    Sir  E. 
Grey  has  to  do  the  appeal  to  trust  on  behalf  of  his 
chief,  whereby  the  effect  of  the  allurements  is  a  good 
deal  damaged.    When  the  Under-Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  asks  us  to  leave  Newfoundland, 
Madagascar,  and  Siam  all  in  the  hands  of  his  chief, 
the  request  has  not    the   force   it   would   have  if 
made  by  the  chief  with  his  nonchalant  grace.  We 
even  find  it  a  trifle  exasperating.     When  it  comes 
to  being  snubbed  off  by  Sir  E.  Grey  with  casually 
uttered  remarks  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
France  is  doing  or  proposing  to  do  north  of  the 
l8th  parallel  in  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula,  that  the 
independence  of  Siam  has  not  been  attacked  in  a  way 
that  bfis  permanently  violated  British  interests,  that 
Bangkok  is  not  the  only  place  in  the  world  in  which 
we  have  a  considerable  trade,  that  negotiations  are  in 
progress,  and  so  nothing  more  can  be  said,  we  begin  to 


be  a  little  bit  tired.  Before  we  leave  everything  so 
wholly  to  the  best  of  Secretaries  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  it  is  at  least  permissible  to  ask  to  what  end 
he  proposes  to  work.  Is  the  fact  that  we  have  great 
trading  interests  elsewhere  than  at  Bangkok  a  reason 
for  neglecting  the  interests  that  we  have  there? 
Sir  E.  Grey  will  scarcely  maintain  that  it  is ;  and 
if  it  is  not,  then  there  was  a  certain  flippancy  in 
the  formula  he  used.  The  time  has  also  come  in 
which  it  would  be  desirable  that  we  should  know 
what  Her  Majesty's  Government  consider  would 
be  such  an  attack  on  the  independence  of  Siam  as 
would  inflict  a  permanent  injury  on  British  interests. 
It  is  not  clear  how  a  little  candour  on  that  point  could 
interfere  with  their  freedom  in  the  management  of  the 
negotiations.  Nobody,  except  here  and  there  a  peculiarly 
foolish  Radical,  wishes  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  but  we  should  leave  him  free  with  more  con- 
fidence if  we  knew  better  at  what  exactly  he  is  aim- 
ing. This  is  what  Lord  Rosebery  declines,  smiling 
humorously,  to  tell  us.  It  is  said  that  the  members  of 
a  certain  Club,  who  had  wasted  an  evening  of  talk  in 
futile  attempts  to  reform,  decided  by  a  unanimous  vote 

"  to  leave  it  to  the  Secretary."   We  really  cannot 

leave  foreign  affairs  to  the  Secretary  as  easily  as 

all  that. 

If  we  may  venture  to  give  his  lordship  a  piece  of 
friendly  criticism,  it  is  that  of  late  he  has  taken  to 
somewhat  overdoing  his  part.  Like  the  retired 
perfumer  of  Balzac's  Cousine  Beite,  who  was  more 
dix-huitieme  siecle  and  justaucorps  bleu  than  life, 
Lord  Rosebery  has  become  a  little  too  much  the  in- 
dispensable Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  and 
nonchalant  grand  seigneur.  It  is  a  very  pretty  pose, 
but  it  is  capable  of  exaggeration.  We  really  must 
advise  Lord  Rosebery  not  to  think  that  he  has  done 
enough  when  he  has  asked  the  United  Kingdoms  to 
pin  their  faith  in  him,  and  trust  to  him  to  pull  them 
through.  The  tone  of  light  aristocratic  jest  is  a  good 
one,  and  quite  compatible  with  a  strong  and  definite 
purpose  and  absolute  sincerity.  It  even  adds  a  grace 
to  these  essentially  hard  things — but  it  is  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  them.  After  all,  the  plain,  business-like, 
not  to  say  modest,  tone  which  has  been  found  good 
enough  within  the  last  few  days  by  Howards,  Cecils, 
Cavendishes,  and  Campbells,  might  be  found  good 
enough  for  the  House  of  Primrose. 


THE  OPEN  GOLF  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

T  T  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  now  in  the  fulness  of  time 
JL  the  Championship  of  Golf  has  been  placed  on  a  more 
popular  footing.  Its  early  history  is  now  sufficiently 
familiar;  from  i860  to  1872  there  is  little  to  record  save  an 
almost  unbroken  series  of  victories  by  the  Morris  family, 
father  and  son,  each  of  whom  was  four  times  champion ; 
Willie  Park,  sen.,  won  twice ;  Andrew  Strath  once ;  the 
next  dozen  years  saw  Jamie  Anderson  and  Bob  Ferguson 
the  acknowledged  heads  of  the  profession,  although  one  or 
other  of  the  Parks  continued  at  intervals  to  uphold  the 
family  honours;  Martin,  Fernie,  and  David  Brown  are 
also  names  known  to  fame  in  this  connexion.  Throughout 
this  period  the  amateurs  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence; 
at  first  an  impression  seemed  to  prevail  that  the  Champion- 
ship was  not  for  them,  which  iir  a  sense  was  true,  for  until 
recent  years  none  might  be  found  good  enough  to  win  it; 
but  the  r  ight  of  entry  was  first  demonstrated,  if  wo  mistake 
not,  by  Mr'.  Gilbert  Mitchell  Innes,  and  latterly  they  have 
come  forward  in  ever-increasing  numbers,  encouraged 
doubtless  by  the  success  of  Mr.  John  Ball,  jun.,  in  1890, 
and  Mr.  Hilton  in  1892.  While  it  is  eminently  satisfactory 
that  the  amateur  class  should  be  adequately  represented, 
the  danger  now  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  of  their  entering 
not  wisely,  of  a  quantitative  rather  than  a  qualitative  re- 
presentation. Thus  at  Prestwiek  t  here  can  he  no  doubt 
that  a  discreet  judge  of  the  game  would  have  preferred  to 
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see  the  names  of,  say,  Mr.  Horace  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Leslie 
Balfour,  Mr.  Arnold  Blyth,  Mr.  F.  G.  Tait,  and  a  few  others 
who  have  made  reputations  for  themselves.  It  had  become 
abundantly  evident  that  a  paltry  money  prize,  accompanied  by 
a  medal,  was  a  very  insufficient  recompense  to  a  professional 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  win  the  Championship ;  for  him 
that  honour,  like  virtue,  practically  was  its  own  reward. 
"Wherefore,  none  too  soon,  ahou1"  'jwo  months  or  so  before  the 
present  competition  was  held,  the  three  principal  clubs  in  con- 
clave assembled  agreed,  through  their  representatives,  to  frame 
a  set  of  conditions  which  might  accomplish  the  ends  in 
view.  First,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Championship  should 
take  place  annually  in  succession  on  the  greens  of  the  clubs 
hitherto  associated  with  its  management ;  Prestwick,  St. 
Andrews,  and  the  Honourable  Company  of  Edinburgh 
Golfers  ;  next,  inasmuch  as  there  are  as  many  fine  players 
to  be  found  in  the  South  as  in  the  North,  it  was  resolved 
to  include  two  English  greens,  that  of  the  Royal  Liverpool 
Golf  Club  at  Hoylake,  and  the  St.  George's  Club  at  Sand- 
wich. The  respective  dates  were  also  fixed  ;  Sandwich 
1894,  St.  Andrews  1895,  Muirfield  1896,  and  Hoylake 
1897.  It  was  resolved  that  the  play  should  extend  over 
two  days,  and  that  four  rounds  of  eighteen  holes  each,  two 
rounds  a  day,  should  be  played.  To  provide  the  necessary 
funds,  each  of  the  associated  clubs  will  contribute  15/L 
annually ;  and  an  entrance  fee  of  10s.  is  to  be  exacted  from 
each  competitor.  The  prize  money  will  thus  amount  to 
ioo£,  of  which  4.0I.  will  be  given  to  the  winner,  if  a 
professional,  in  cash,  if  an  amateur,  in  plate,  subject  to  a 
deduction  of  10I.  in  the  former  case  for  the  purchase  of  a 
medal  commemorative  of  the  event.  The  second  man  is  to 
receive  20I.,  and  the  third  10/.,  and  so  on  in  proportion 
downwards ;  these  prizes  being  open  only  to  professionals. 
Thus  the  radical  alterations  initiated  in  a  tentative  manner 
in  1892  have  now  been  ratified,  and  none  may  say  that  the 
new  departure  is  not  for  the  better.  The  extension  of  play 
from  thirty-six  to  seventy-two  holes  tends  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  luck ;  it  calls  forth  the  highest  qualities  of  endur- 
ance, steadiness,  and  resource,  and  is  in  short  a  most  crucial 
test  of  merit. 

On  the  Saturday  before  the  Championship  a  tournament 
had  been  held  at  Kilmalcolm,  in  Renfrewshire,  in  which 
almost  all  the  leading  professionals  took  part ;  the  result  of 
this  seemed  to  show  that  the  old  St.  Andrews  players, 
Alexander  Herd  and  William  Fernie,  were  not  unlikely  to 
occupy  prominent  positions  in  the  forthcoming  contest, 
while,  as  a  reserve,  Sayers,  Hugh  Kirkaldy,  and  an  English 
player,  named  Taylor,  were  likely  to  be  in  the  forefront. 
This  professional  hitherto  has  been  unknown  to  the  majority 
of  Scottish  golfers,  but  now  that  he  has  let  it  be  seen  what 
manner  of  player  he  is,  it  may  be  hoped  that  his  appear- 
ances in  the  North  will  be  reasonably  frequent ;  for, 
although  he  failed  to  do  himself  full  justice  in  the  actual 
competition,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  as  to  his 
being  one  of  the  grandest  players  of  the  day.  Brought  up 
at  Westward  Ho  !  his  method  of  play  is  strongly  reminiscent 
of  the  Allans,  who  some  fifteen  years  ago  were  perhaps  the 
straightest  drivers  and  best  iron  players  of  that  period ; 
indeed,  the  Devonshire  green  seems  particularly  adapted  to 
developing  extreme  accuracy  with  every  club ;  a  charac- 
teristic especially  noticeable  in  the  play  of  Mr.  Horace 
Hutchinson,  who  is  no  less,  indeed,  rather  more  identified 
with  it  than  the  professionals  just  mentioned.  So  it  is  with 
Taylor,  now  green-keeper  at  Winchester ;  it  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  say  that,  in  preliminary  practice  at  Prestwick  he 
fairly  demoralized  some  of  his  antagonists,  one  of  whom, 
W.  Fernie,  openly  admitted  that,  as  he  was  drawn  to  play 
with  Taylor,  his  own  chances  of  the  Championship  were 
gone.  The  admission  was  strictly  true,  for  Taylor's  first 
round  was  one  of  the  salient  features  of  the  meeting.  It 
was  the  lowest  round  played — namely,  75  ;  from  start  to 
finish  it  was  brilliant  in  the  extreme,  and  Fernie's  play  suf- 
fered by  comparison  in  much  the  same  way  as  that  of  a  second- 
rate  amateur  would  suffer  if  pitted  against  Fernie.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  Taylor  could  lose ;  but  after  the 
luncheon  interval  the  Winchester  man  began  to  miss  putts  ; 
and  eventually  deteriorated  to  such  an  extent  that  his  second 
round  was  fourteen  strokes  in  excess  of  his  first.  Even 
then  his  position  was  so  good  that,  with  play  even  remotely 
approximating  his  initial  effort,  he  would  have  been  the 
winner,  with  four  or  five  strokes  to  spare ;  but  it  was  not 
to  be,  and  totals  of  86  and  83  next  day  relegated  him  to  the 
tenth  place  on  the  list. 

It  was  altogether  a  singular  experience,  the  explanation 


whereof  probably  lies  in  the  fact  that  by  this  time  he  had 
become  "  stale."  His  preliminary  practice,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  had  scarcely  ever  exceeded  80,  had  been  too  much 
for  him  ;  and  a  comparative  break-down  was  the  result. 
Here  it  may  be  said  that  the  whole  of  the  first  day's  play 
on  August  31  was  carried  on  under  meteorological  condi- 
tions depressing  in  the  extreme.  The  weather,  which  in 
the  early  morning  gave  promise  of  better  things,  broke 
down  deplorably  ;  a  deluge  of  rain,  accompanied  by  a  stiff 
breeze,  left  spectators  and  players  with  scarcely  a  dry  rag 
about  them,  club-heads  were  reduced  to  the  consistency  of 
blotting-paper,  and  the  wonder  is  that  such  a  high  standard 
of  play  was  maintained  under  these  adverse  circumstances. 
Never  was  a  day  better  fitted  to  test  skill  and  stamina. 
The  long  grass,  of  which  there  is  a  sufficiency  at  Prestwick, 
was  saturated  with  wet ;  the  bunkers,  severe  enough  at  the 
best  of  times,  were  in  places  unplayable,  and  many  a 
player  might  well  rue  the  choice  which  prompted  him  to 
thrash  away  at  the  heavy  dough-like  sand,  instead  of 
lifting  with  discretion  at  first,  and  losing  his  two 
strokes.  While  Taylor  was  thus  exciting  mingled  feelings  of 
admiration  and  disappointment,  the  ultimate  winner, 
William  Auchterlonie,  was  exhibiting  an  extremely  bril- 
liant and  steady  game.  He  belongs  to  the  young  genera- 
tion of  players  ;  but  hitherto  he  has  taken  no  part  in  any 
competition  away  from  St.  Andrews,  where  he  is  employed 
as  a  club-maker  in  Messrs.  Forgan's  shop.  He  is  of  very 
powerful  build,  and  his  strong  driving  stood  him  in  good 
stead  in  the  trying  circumstances  of  wind  and  wet  with 
which  he  had  to  contend ;  but  of  equal  importance  is  the 
knack  of  holing-out  putts  of  two  yards  in  length,  and  this 
Auchterlonie  did  with  perhaps  greater  regularity  than  any 
other  prize-winner  in  the  list.  In  1891,  when  nineteen 
years  old,  he  took  an  honourable  place  in  the  Championship 
played  at  St.  Andrews,  and  won  by  Hugh  Kirkaldy  with 
166,  Auchterlonie  and  Mr.  Hilton  having  the  eighth  place 
with  175 — apart  from  that  his  successes  have  been  confined 
to  minor  events.  With  the  exception  of  Taylor,  no  other 
player  succeeded  in  coming  in  under  80  for  the  first  round 
at  Prestwick;  but  a  78,  to  be  followed  by  81  in  the  after- 
noon, gave  Auchterlonie  a  lead  of  three  strokes  over  the 
best  of  the  others.  The  second  round  produced  two  scores 
of  79,  one  by  Mr.  John  Ball,  jun.,  and  the  other  by  Hugh 
Kirkaldy,  the  position  at  the  end  of  the  day  being : — 
Auchterlonie,  159;  James  Kay  (Seaton  Carew),  Mr.  John 
Ball,  jun.,  Robert  Simpson,  and  Hugh  Kirkaldy,  162  each; 
Alexander  Herd  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Laidlay,  163  ;  J.  H. 
Taylor,  164.  The  then  holder  of  the  championship,  Mr. 
H.  H.  Hilton,  had  been  very  unfortunate  in  his  first  round, 
for  in  playing  to  the  twelfth  hole  he  had  landed  under  the 
wall,  requiring  no  less  than  10  before  he  could  hole  out. 
This  gave  him  the  somewhat  high  total  of  88,  and  although 
his  subsequent  rounds  were  very  good,  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible for  him  to  overtake  and  pass  the  whole  of  the  group 
above  mentioned — beyond  which  it  was  scarcely  necessary 
to  look  for  the  winner.  The  second  day  presented  a 
most  welcome  contrast  to  its  predecessor  in  point  of 
weather;  a  stinish  breeze  prevailed,  but  was  not  strong 
enough  appreciably  to  affect  the  scoring,  except,  perhaps,  at 
the  third  and  ninth  holes,  where  it  was  in  the  teeth  of  the 
players.  The  close  of  the  third  round  saw  matters  in  a 
more  evenly  balanced  position  than  ever  ;  Auchterlonie  still 
led,  though  by  a  reduced  margin  ;  he  was  now  240  ;  Herd 
had  advanced  to  second  place  with  241 ;  Robert  Simpson 
and  Kay  242  each  ;  Mr.  J.  E.  Laidlay  243,  Mr.  John  Ball 
246,  and  Taylor  had  dropped  out  of  the  race  with  250- — the 
only  round  under  80  was  by  Herd,  78,  though  Mr.  Laidlay, 
Kay,  and  Simpson,  all  holed  out  in  80 — the  excitement  now 
began  to  wax  apace,  the  prospect  of  a  tie  was  by  no  means 
remote,  and  the  leading  players  were  watched  with  the 
keenest  interest.  First  on  the  list,  therefore  first  to  return, 
was  Auchterlonie ;  he  had  started  inauspiciously ;  indeed,  in 
all  his  four  rounds  he  never  managed  satisfactorily  to  get  on 
even  terms  with  that  tricky  and  difficult  first  hole ;  once  it 
cost  him  eight  strokes  ;  twice  it  cost  him  six  ;  but  after  this 
he  settled  down  to  his  former  steady  play,  and  returned 
with  82  ;  or  a  total  of  322.  This  total,  though  very  low, 
did  not  entitle  him  to  consider  his  position  impregnable  ; 
Herd  might  beat  it  with  80,  for  instance,  or  Mr.  Laidlay 
with  78,  to  make  no  further  calculations — as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  amateur  came  nearest  to  the  winner  with  324 ; 
Herd  being  next,  a  stroke  worse.  The  other  dangerous 
men  had  not  maintained  their  very  good  play,  and  tailed  off 
in  consequence ;  but  Andrew  Kirkaldy,  with  a  magnificent 
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77,  divided  the  honours  of  fourth  place  with  his  brother 
Hugh,  with  326.  The  lowest  round  of  the  second  day  was 
by  Bernard  Sayers,  76  ;  but  his  first  day's  total  had  been  too 
high.  Of  the  winner  it  may  be  said  that  he  most  thoroughly 
deserved  his  honours ;  most  quiet,  modest,  and  unassuming 
in  demeanour,  he  has  only  to  be  known  to  be  appreciated  as  a 
j  11 1  ifessional  of  the  very  best  stamp.  There  were  trying  minutes 
of  delay  on  various  occasions;  movements  in  the  crowd  ;  "  bad 
lies  "  we  do  not  mention,  they  are  a  necessary  evil  pro- 
vided by  the  Ahriman  of  golf.  But  these  trials,  all  and 
sundry,  affected  his  composure  not  one  jot.  The  amateurs 
emerged  with  honour  from  the  severe  ordeal ;  five  of  their 
number  qualified  for  the  prize-list  had  they  been  eligible, 
while  one  of  them,  Mr.  Laidlay,  made  a  determined  and 
most  creditable  bid  for  absolute  victory.  He  probably  could 
have  reduced  his  score  by  a  stroke  at  the  last  hole  had  it 
been  necessary  ;  but,  seeing  that  he  could  not  tie  for  first, 
he  played  his  lost  putt  with  less  than  his  usual  precision. 
His  position,  though  honourable,  is  somewhat  tantalizing; 
he  had  defeated  every  well-known  amateur  and  professional, 
only  to  find  himself  beaten  in  turn  by  an  almost  unknown 
opponent.  The  amateur  champion,  Mr.  Peter  0.  Anderson, 
who  gained  his  honours  at  Prestwick  in  the  spring,  played 
very  well  in  the  last  three  rounds.  Unfortunately  for 
him,  his  first  round  was  the  high  one  of  93  ;  but  he 
subsequently  exhibited  his  true  form  with  84,  83,  and 
82.  The  same  remark  is  almost  applicable  to  the  well- 
known  Hoylake  amateur,  Mr.  Charles  Hatchings.  In  his 
case  the  severe  drenching  induced  a  rheumatic  tendency  to 
stiffness,  which  made  his  second  round  about  ten  strokes  in 
excess  of  the  proper  number ;  otherwise  he  can  point  with 
legitimate  pride  to  81,  80,  and  84,  which  seemed  him  a 
place  among  the  prize-winners.  He  had  also  the  satisfaction 
of  thoroughly  defeating  his  partner,  the  double  ex-champion, 
Willie  Park,  junior,  who  was  not  seen  by  any  means  at  his 
best — a  remark  which  applies  also  to  Archie  Simpson  and 
Willie  Fernie.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  play  generally  was 
superior  to  any  yet  seen  in  this  competition  at  Prestwick. 
Previous  winning  scores  have  been  164  by  Mr.  Ball  for 
thirty-six  holes,  161  by  Willie  Park,  junior,  and  160  by 
Jack  Simpson,  all  of  which  have  been  beaten  on  this  occa- 
sion. If  the  House  of  Commons  is  the  mother  of  Parlia- 
ments, so  is  St.  Andrews  the  mother  of  golf ;  wherefore  it 
is  eminently  fitting  that  such  an  alma  mater  should  cherish 
at  one  and  the  same  time  two  such  skilled  masters  of  the 
craft  as  the  amateur  champion,  Mr.  P.  C.  Anderson,  and 
the  open  champion,  William  Auchterlonie. 


LET  THINE  ENEMY  LIVE. 

NIKUKI  mono  wa  ikite  miyo.  Take  not  his  life,  but 
"  watch  the  hated  object  live  on,"  says  the  Japanese 
proverb.  It  is  a  widely  human  idea,  and  though  by  no 
means  a  product  of  Christian  charity,  or  even  humane,  it  is 
to  be  met  with,  and  commonly,  in  the  "  most  Christian  " 
countries.  For  example,  it  is  not  unlike  a  favourite  motto 
of  the  St.  Bartlemite,  Catherine  de  Medicis  :  Hate  and  wait 
(Odiate  e  aspettate). 

And  when  another,  not  so  notable,  French  Queen,  Anne 
of  Bretagne,  had  her  long  tussle  with  the  Marechal  de  Gie, 
and  the  luck  at  last  turned  in  her  favour,  she  got  him  con- 
demned by  the  parlement  of  Toulouse,  but  would  not  take 
his  life  ;  the  rather,  said  she,  that  death  is  a  real  remedy 
for  all  griefs  and  evils  ;  and  that,  being  dead,  he  would  be 
too  happy.  But  it  was  her  catlike  pleasure  that  he  should 
live  on  as  mean  and  disgraced  as  he  had  been  aforetime 
great.  "  Voyla  la  vengeance  de  ceste  brave  reyne  !  "  says 
sly  old  Brantome  ;  and  he  goes  on  :  Nothing  can  we  take 
exception  to  in  this  Queen;  be  it  not  that  sole  defect  of 
vengefulness,  if,  indeed,  vengeance  be  a  fault,  for  it  is  so 
good  and  sweet. 

"  If  a  man  would  wish  harm  unto  his  enemy,"  wrote 
Archbishop  Abbot  in  1627,  aiming  at  Buckingham,  and 
taking  a  slightly  different  view  of  the  case,  "could  he  wish 
him  a  greater  torment  than  to  be  wrested  and  wringed 
with  ambitious  thoughts  1 "  Happy  he  is  not ;  for  what  he 
has  not,  still  he  strives  to  get;  and  what  he  has,  forgets. 
Voltaire,  that  deftest  of  conveyers,  gives  to  Babouc  the  re- 
flection that,  if  [thuriel  wanted  to  punish  the  Prime 
Minister  of  IVrsepolis,  he  should  by  no  means  think  of 
exterminating  him,  but  merely  leave  him  in  his  place.  The 
Btory  told  by  PhilostratUfl  of  King  Bardanus,  who,  by  the 


advice  of  a.  philosopher,  condemned  the  offending  eunuch 
not  to  death,  but  to  life,  used  once  to  be  familiar  enough. 

But  to  return  to  Brantome's  immoralizing.  It  has  ever 
been  recognized  by  a.  highly  respectable  minority  that  there 
are  few  hollower  saws  than  that  of  "  Revenge  is  sweet." 
Like  Virgil's  bees,  the  man  who  indulges  in  that  full- 
flavoured  luxury  is  like  enough  to  leave  his  soul  in  the 
wound.  And  that  was  one  reason  why  it  was  formerly 
reserved  for  the  gods.  Many  have  always  thought  it  better 
to  quit  vengeance  to  the  enemy's  own  fortune  of  war.  "  He 
shall  rue  it !  "  say  the  injured,  commonly.  Then  suffer  him 
to  rue  it,  and  cut  him  not  off  beforehand.  Put  not  thyself 
in  the  wrong  pew  also.  Turn  him  adrift  as  a  well-advised 
man  does  a  looting  servant,  and  tell  him  to  get  hanged 
elsewhere.  Let  him  steal  out  of  your  company,  as  honest 
old  Dogberry  had  it,  and  thank  God  you  are  rid  of  a  knave. 
Let  him  dream  out  all  his  nightmare ;  let  him  drag  his 
limbs  along  the  whole  pilgrimage  from  Weeping  Cross  (as 
they  phrased  it  long  ago)  to  Mile  End.  As  Bias,  in 
Plutarch,  calls  after  the  wrongdoer,  "  I  know  well  that 
soon  or  late  thou'lt  reap  what  thou  sowest ;  all  I  fear  me  k 
is  that  I  may  not  be  there  to  see." 

To  omit  nobler  considerations — for  this  is  not  sermon-  } 
izing — life  is  too  short  for  the  exacting  pursuit  of  revenge.  1 
It  is  cruel  loss  of  time  amidst  the  press  of  more  important  ^ 
business  ;  and  is  bad  form  as  well.  Besides,  the  man  ' 
with  a  grievance  or  a  vengeance  always,  or  nearly  always,  J 
gets  to  be  ridiculous,  and  a  bother  to  the  unconcerned.  ,  ' 
"  Le  bruit  est  pom-  le  fat."  Rows  are  for  muffs,  'tis  only  ' 
fools  complain ;  the  man  of  sense  when  bitten  grins  and  j  ' 
bears  the  pain.  "Anything  for  a  quiet  life"  is  a  fine  J  | 
practical  virtuous  rule,  not  too  very  far  off  from  the  Golden  !  t 
one.  And  what  a  lot  of  time  it  saves,  and  nerves,  and  1 
bile  ! 

Of  course,  the  more  unregenerate  Pagans  whom  we  have  '  ' 
always  with  us  will  have  a  ready  rejoinder  in  "  morte  la  ; 
bete,  mort  le  venin " ;  but  Montaigne,  who  was  j^arcel-  ;  1 
Pagan  too  and  also  considered  this  subject — one  that 
touched  him  nearly — put  it  this  way;  that  to  kill  an  adver-  .  ' 
sary — he  was  writing  of  the  envenomed  duels  of  that  day,  ]  ' 
in  which  a  brother  of  his  had  been  engaged — is  to  place  J  ' 
him  in  safety  from  the  enmity  you  bear  him.  He  is  at  ]  ! 
rest,  while  it  is  the  avenger  that  is  harried,  and  has  to  shift  \  ' 
and  hide  and  fly  from  justice — animasque  in  vulnere  1 
ponunt  (as  above). 

But  there  is  no  need  to  carry  forbearance  a  little  too  far.  > 
Above  all,  the  man  of  the  world  will  give  his  enemy,  if  he  J 
can,  a  wide  berth  ;  and  therein  will  ever  exercise  that  re-  1 
markable  quality  called  Christian  prudence,  when  advances  [ 
are  made  from  any  quarter  in  the  direction  of  oblivion  and  ' 
patching  it  up.    As  the  Fox  says  to  the  Wolf  in  the  1 
Arabian  fable,  "  Hast  thou  not  heard  the  saying  of  the  1 
poet  ?    '  Trust  not  a  person  in  whose  heart  thou  hast  made 
anger  to  dwell ;  nor  think  his  anger  hath  ceased.'  "  A 
plain  man  who  hopes  to  plod  as  quietly  through  the  Yale  as 
his  digestion,  and  his  ailments,  and  his-sisters-and-his- 
cousins-and-his-aunts  may  permit,  might  have  worse  old 
maxims  on  his  tongue  than 

A  cibo  biscocto, 
A  medico  indocto, 
Ab  inimico  reconciliato, 
A  mala  muliere, 

Libera  nos,  Domine ! 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

IT  is  not  surprising,  perhaps,  that  the  very  large  majority 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  beginning  of 
last  week  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act  .  and 
the  belief  it  has  engendered  that  the  Senate  also  will  agree 
to  the  repeal,  should  have  led  to  a  revival  of  speculation  in 
American  railroad  securities.  The  ordinary  operator  in  the 
Stock  Exchange  concludes  that,  because  the  Sherman  Act 
led  to  universal  distrust,  its  repeal  will  be  immediately 
followed  by  a  restoration  of  confidence.  He  forgets  that 
the  universal  distrust  has  ruined  large  numbers  of  people, 
that  it  has  almost-  paralysed  trade,  and  that  even  those  not 
ruined  have  suffered  serious  losses;  that  there  is  a  very 
general  fear  that  many  houses  have  been  so  shaken  during 
the  past,  few  months  that  they  cannot  recover,  and  that 
Companies  of  all  kinds  have  utterly  lost  credit.  It  will  be 
a  long  time,  therefore,  ere  confidence  can  be  properly 
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restored.  No  doubt,  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act  will 
stop  the  purchases  of  silver,  and  will  proclaim  to  all  the 
world  that  gold  is  to  remain  the  standard  of  value  in  the 
United  States.  Therefore  there  will  be  no  doubt  as  to  what 
ihe  money  of  the  country  is  to  be,  or  whether  on  that 
iccount  it  is  safe  to  invest  in  this  or  that  class  of  security. 
After  a  while  that  will  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things  ; 
but  first  there  must  be  a  winding  up  of  the  bad  business 
ihat  has  been  incurred.  All  over  the  country,  it  is  to  be 
recollected,  the  withdrawals  of  deposits  from  the  banks 
lave  almost  disabled  those  institutions.  In  the  leading 
:ities  the  Clearing  House  banks  have  had  to  issue  certi- 
icates  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  to  lend  and  discount 
"or  their  customers,  and  in  New  York  more  particularly 
;he  banks  have  ceased  publishing  their  ordinary  weekly 
•eturns  since  the  ioth  of  June — just  three  months  ago 
low.  Banks,  which  more  than  anything  else  depend  upon 
:redit,  would  not  proclaim  to  all  the  world  that  they 
lare  not  publish  their  separate  accounts  unless  they  were 
n  such  a  condition  that  the  publication  would  do  more 
larm  than  the  acknowledgment  that  they  dare  not  make 
t.  In  other  words,  it  is  clear  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Associated  Banks  in  New  York  have  been 
nsolvent  for  the  past  three  months,  and  have  been  kept 
ilive  simply  because  their  associates  have  been  willing 
;o  accept  Clearing  House  certificates  instead  of  cash.  No 
loubt,  the  large  imports  of  gold  during  the  past  few 
veeks  have  strengthened  the  banks  ;  but  they  have  not 
•emoved  the  knowledge  widespread  in  the  business  com- 
nunity  that  this  is  simply  and  truthfully  the  condition  of  a 
arge  proportion  of  the  banks.  Indeed,  a  telegram  one  day 
;his  week  has  stated  that  the  premium  on  currency  had 
learly  disappeared.  Our  readers  will  note  the  little  adverb 
learly,  for  it  is  very  significant.  During  the  past  few 
veeks  from  8  to  io  millions  sterling  in  gold  have  been 
)oured  into  the  United  States  from  other  countries — 
Europe,  Canada,  Cuba,  and  so  on.  At  the  same  time  the 
treasury  has  been  paying  out  gold  freely  into  the  banks. 
But  in  spite  of  all  that,  ten  days  after  the  repeal  of  the 
Sherman  Act  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  there  was 
still  a  premium  upon  currency.  That  means,  put  in  the 
plainest  language,  that  the  public  was  still  withdrawing 
lotes  from  the  banks,  and  was  hoarding  them,  and  that  in 
:onsequence  those  who  required  money  had  to  pay  a  pre- 
nium  to  get  it.  It  will  be  recollected  that  gold  has  hardly 
my  circulation  in  the  United  States ;  the  real  money  con- 
ists  of  notes,  and  it  is  upon  these  notes  that  the  premium 
3  paid.  Another  very  significant  telegram  has  also  been 
lublished  in  the  daily  papers  this  week.  It  is  to  the 
ffect  that  at  the  time  the  telegram  was  sent  off  the  best 
alculations  in  Washington  were  that  there  wrould  be  a 
najority  for  repeal  in  the  Senate  of  about  twelve ;  and  the 
•eason  given  was  that  it  was  so  difficult  in  the  North-West 
o  get  money  to  move  the  crops  that  practically  harvesting 
md  marketing  the  harvest  were  at  a  standstill,  and  conse- 
[uently  the  Senators  from  the  North-West  had  turned 
:ompletely  round,  and  from  being  advocates  of  silver  were 
low  prepared  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act. 
Sere,  again,  we  have  evidence  that  hoarding  is  going  on 
hroughout  the  North-West  just  as  we  have  seen  it  is  going 
>n  in  New  York.  But  hoarding  never  goes  on  in  a  country 
ike  the  United  States  except  when  distrust  is  general  and 
icute ;  consequently,  we  are  obliged  to  conclude  that  the 
Bstrust  remains,  and  if  it  does  we  may  be  sure  that  failures 
n  considerable  numbers  are  still  expected  and  that  the 
)eople  know  the  crisis  is  not  over.  The  Stock  Exchange, 
lowever,  pays  no  attention  to  these  signs  of  how  the  wind 
s  blowing.  It  has  made  up  its  mind  that  the  repeal  of 
he  Sherman  Act  is  assured,  and  that  the  repeal  will 
nstantly  put  an  end  to  all  the  troubles  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  little  use  reasoning  with  speculators  ;  but  we 
TOuld  urge  upon  investors  not  to  be  led  away  by  the 
[elusion  to  which  the  Stock  Exchange  has  given  itself  up. 
rhe  difficulties  of  the  United  States  are  not  over  ;  cannot  be 
iver  until  in  the  first  place  the  insolvent  houses  and  Com- 
panies are  declared,  and  in  the  second  place  until  confidence 
•evives.  There  is  still  a  considerable  period  of  depression 
o  be  got  through  before  prosperity  returns,  and  con- 
lequently  we  would  urge  upon  the  investor  not  to  be  led 
iway  by  the  false  hopes  that  are  now  entertained,  nor  to  be 
nduced  to  give  extravagant  prices.  If  he  will  have  a  little 
patience,  he  will  be  able  to  buy  much  more  advantageously 
n  a  very  short  time. 
The  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  made  no  change 


in  their  rate  of  discount  on  Thursday.  As  the  previous 
day  the  rate  in  the  open  market  had  fallen  to  about  35-  per 
cent.,  there  was  a  very  general  expectation  that  the  Bank 
would  lower  its  charge  ;  but  upon  the  whole  we  think  the 
Directors  acted  prudently.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection 
of  our  readers  that  during  the  time  of  the  banking  panic 
in  Australia  rates  were  run  up  very  quickly,  and  that  when 
the  failures  ended  they  were  run  down  as  rapidly.  Only  a 
very  short  time,  however,  passed  when  the  rate  had  to  be 
run  up  once  more  with  inconvenient  spaed.  These  rapid 
fluctuations  are  very  injurious  to  business,  and  the  Directors 
are  right  in  avoiding  them  when  possible.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  money  will  be  scarce  and  dear  during  the 
autumn.  The  United  States  must  take  more  gold  unless 
there  is  to  be  a  return  of  distrust.  On  the  Continent  all 
sorts  of  new  plans  are  in  contemplation,  which  will  absorb 
much  capital ;  while  very  large  quantities  of  wheat  have  to 
be  paid  for.  And,  over  and  above  all  this,  there  are  the 
usual  autumnal  demands  to  come.  Lastly,  a  reduction  of 
the  rate  now  would  encourage  speculation,  which  certainly 
would  not  be  beneficial. 

The  India  Council  on  Wednesday  offered  for  tender 
40  lakhs  of  rupees  in  bills  and  telegraphic  transfers  ;  but 
though  over  45  lakhs  were  applied  for,  the  Council  refused 
to  allot.  The  prices  tendered  ranged  from  is.  5^d.  to 
is.  3^d.  per  rupee.  After  the  tenders  a  small  amount  of 
half  a  lakh  was  sold  at  is.  $\d.  per  rupee,  the  object  ap- 
parently being  to  assure  the  market  that  at  that  price  the 
Council  is  willing  to  sell  either  in  large  or  small  amounts. 
The  decision  is  likely  to  have  a  good  influence  upon  the 
Exchange.  Meantime,  there  is  a  fairly  active  demand  for 
silver  for  both  India  and  China,  the  price  being  340?.  per 
ounce. 

The  rise  in  American  railroad  securities  was  maintained 
during  the  early  part  of  the  week.  Happily,  the  general 
public  is  not  taking  much  part  in  the  reckless  speculation 
going  on,  and  we  trust  that  it  will  continue  to  keep  aloof, 
for  we  must  repeat  that  there  are  absolutely  no  grounds  for 
the  extravagant  hopes  that  are  now  entertained.  Over 
8  millions  sterling  in  gold  have  been  imported  from  abroad 
into  the  United  States  during  the  past  few  weeks,  and  the 
Treasury  has  paid  out  nearly  2  millions  sterling  more,  con- 
sequently not  much  short  of  10  millions  sterling  in  the 
metal  has  been  poured  into  the  general  markets  in 
America.  That,  of  course,  has  strengthened  the  banks 
and  improved  the  situation.  But  it  is  to  be  recollected, 
firstly,  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  gold  obtained  abroad 
has  been  borrowed  ;  secondly,  that,  in  spite  of  the  arrivals 
of  the  metal,  the  Clearing-house  certificates  issued  by  the 
Associated  Banks  have  not  been  reduced  ;  thirdly,  that 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  abatement  in  distrust ;  and, 
fourthly,  that  the  withdrawals  of  deposits  from  the  banks 
and  the  hoarding  of  currency  are  still  going  on,  while  the 
falling  off  in  railway  earnings  is  becoming  exceedingly 
serious.  Lastly,  the  Senate  has  not  yet  repealed  the 
Sherman  Act,  and  apparently  the  Silver  party  will  obstruct 
to  the  very  uttermost.  The  Continental  Bourses  have 
been  also  fairly  firm,  especially  that  of  Paris.  The  Banque 
de  Paris  et  des  Pays-Bas  has  just  concluded  a  convention 
with  the  Russian  Government  for  converting  the  Six  per 
Cent.  Gold  Loan  of  1883  into  a  Four  per  Cent.;  and  to 
arouse  French  enthusiasm  for  the  Russian  alliance,  and 
thereby  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  conversion,  it  is  an- 
nounced that  the  Russian  fleet  is  about  to  visit  France. 
Furthermore,  the  French  Finance  Minister  intimates  that 
he  will  take  in  hand  without  delay  the  conversion  of  the  Four 
and  a  Half  per  Cents.  Last  month  they  became  redeemable, 
and  the  decision  of  course  is  wise,  assuming  always  that  the 
time  is  propitious.  Everything  possible,  then,  will  be  done, 
both  by  the  Government  and  the  great  banks,  to  support 
the  market.  But  events  may  prove  too  powerful  even  for 
them.  Cholera  is  spreading,  money  is  likely  to  be  dear, 
the  financial  crisis  in  Italy  is  deepening,  at  any  moment 
we  may  have  civil  war  in  Spain,  while  all  the  signs  point 
to  an  early  break  up  of  the  Latin  Union.  The  news  from 
South  America  is  also  disquieting.  Still,  South  American, 
and  especially  Argentine,  securities  have  been  put  up 
further.  There  is  no  sign  of  improvement  in  Indian  trade, 
and  the  depression  in  Australia  is  extremely  great.  At 
home  trade  is  very  bad.  The  Board  of  Trade  returns  show 
a  decrease,  compared  with  August  last  year,  of  2^  per  cent, 
in  the  value  of  the  exports.  The  coal  quarrel  is  not  yet  at 
an  end,  the  railway  traffic  receipts  are  falling  off,  and  money 
is  likely  to  be  dear ;  at  all  events,  that  is  clearly  the  opinion 
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of  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England.  It  is  not  a  time, 
then,  for  speculation,  and  we  would  once  more  advise 
investors  to  be  careful  how  they  act. 


The  rise  in  American  railroad  securities,  though  it  re- 
ceived a  check  later  in  the  week,  made  further  very  con- 
siderable progress  earlier.  To  begin  with  the  speculative 
shares,  which  are  quite  unfit  for  the  investor,  but  which  for 
all  that  clearly  show  the  drift  of  the  market,  Atchison  shares 
closed  on  Thursday  at  21^,  a  rise  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding Thursday  of  as  much  as  3.  Norfolk  and  Western 
Preferred  closed  at  24;!;,  a  rise  of  i\;  and  Northern  Pacific 
Preferred  closed  at  24^-,  a  rise  of  1.  Coming  next  to  the 
speculative  bonds,  the  bonds,  that  is,  of  Companies  in  low 
credit  that  stand  at  a  discount,  we  find  that  Atchison 
4  per  cent.  Gold  Mortgage  closed  at  77,  a  rise  of  2  ; 
Denver  Four  per  Cents  closed  at  78^,  also  a  rise  of  2  ; 
and  Mexican  Central  Fours  closed  at  50^,  a  rise  of  ii. 
Coming  now  to  the  dividend-paying  shares,  we  find  that 
Milwaukee  closed  at  6i£,  a  rise  of  3;  that  Louisville 
and  Nashville  closed  at  57^,  a  rise  of  1^  ;  that  Lake 
Shore  closed  at  125^,  a  rise  of  as  much  as  4;  and  that 
New  York  Central  closed  at  105 -J,  a  rise  of  1.  Even 
Home  Railway  stocks,  under  the  influence  of  the  more 
hopeful  spirit  in  the  American  department,  have  all  re- 
covered this  week.  Caledonian  Undivided  closed  on 
Thursday  at  116,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday  of  2\  ;  London  and  Brighton  Undivided  closed 
at  166,  a  rise  of  1  ;  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  closed 
at  1045,  a  rise  of  i\;  and  North- Eastern  closed  at  153^, 
a  rise  of  fj.  On  the  other  hand,  Colonial  Government 
stocks  have  generally  given  way.  Canadian  Three  and  a 
Half  per  Cents  are  an  exception  ;  they  closed  at  104  on 
Thursday,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  f . 
But  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Three  and  a  Halfs  closed  at 
ioi^,  a  decline  of  ].  Queensland  Three  and  a  Halfs  closed 
at  87,  also  a  decline  of  ^.  The  revolt  of  the  Brazilian 
Navy  has  naturally  sent  down  Brazilian  stocks.  The  Four 
and  a  Halfs  of '88  closed  on  Thursday  at  6"]\,  a  fall  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  \.  But  in  spite  of 
the  unfavourable  news  from  Argentina  there  is  a  general 
rise  in  Argentine  stocks.  The  Fives  of  '86  closed  at  63^,  a 
rise  of  2  ;  the  Funding  Loan  closed  at  66^,  a  rise  of  3 ; 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario  Railway  Ordinary  stock  closed 
at  52-5,  a  rise  of  3  ;  and  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern 
Ordinary  closed  at  101-3,  a  r^se  0I"  3-  The  agreement 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Russian  Sixes  of  1883,  and  the 
preparations  for  that  operation,  have  sent  up  Russian  stocks. 
Thus  the  Fours  of  1889  closed  on  Thursday  at  iooi,  a  rise 
compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  ^.  French 
Rentes,  in  preparation  for  the  conversion  of  the  Four  and 
a  Halfs,  are  likewise  up.  They  closed  on  Thursday  at  98^, 
a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  \  ;  and 
Spanish  Fours  closed  at  63^,  a  rise  of  as  much  as  i1?.  But 
Greeks  of  1881  closed  at  39,  a  fall  of  1^,  and  Italian  closed 
at  83^,  a  fall  of  |. 


SCROPIANA. 

THE  Quarterly  Reviewer,  writing  in  1846,  seems  to  agree 
with  us  that  Scrope's  Days  and  Nights  of  Salmon-fsh- 
ivy  falls  short  of  the  delightful  volume  on  Deerstalking. 
For  he  entitles  the  article  "  Highland  Sport,"  and  soon 
passes  from  sport  on  the  Tweed  and  the  Tay  to  the  moors 
and  forests  of  Moray  and  Inverness.  By  the  way,  we  venture 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  writer  was  Cosmo  Innes, 
Scottish  historian  and  Sheriff  of  Morayshire.  For  he  quotes 
from  the  note-books  of  Charles  St.  John,  to  whom  he  stood 
literary  sponsor,  overcoming  St.  John's  modest  reluctance 
to  try  his  fortunes  in  print.  And  Lockhart,  who  then 
edited  the  periodical,  was  so  charmed  with  the  freshness  of 
St.  John's  maiden  venture,  that,  although  he  was  generally 
chary  of  praise,  he  declared  it  might  have  floated  the  heaviest 
number.  As  for  the  "  Salmon  Fishing,"  it  is  somewhat 
overweighted  with  scientific  disquisitions  on  the  salmon  and 
the  trout,  and  with  minute  technical  instructions  on  the 
mysteries  of  fly-fishing  and  trolling.  To  these,  as  befits  his 
grave  responsibilities,  the  Reviewer  gives  all  suitable  atten- 
tion ;  but  Cosmo  Innes  was  a  sportsman  and  a  humourist 
himself,  and  he  reserves  his  sympathies  and  admiration 
for  the  fishing  scenes  and  the  sketches  of  Border  cha- 
racter.     Bcrope,   when  ho  became  one  of  the  familiars 


of  Abbotsford,  had  a  lease  of  the  Pavilion  water  from 
Lord  Somerville.  His  favourite  henchman  was  Charles 
Purdie,  who  had  been  entered  to  all  manner  of  sports,  like- 
one  of  Dandie  Dinmont's  dogs.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
more  celebrated  Tom,  who,  having  been  brought  before  "  the 
Sheriff"  on  a  charge  of  poaching,  was  promoted  to  be  facte- 
turn  and  ultimately  crutch,  till  at  the  last  he  invariably 
spoke  as  if  he  were  joint  author  of  the  Waverley  Novels.. 
Charles,  if  we  may  believe  Mr.  Scrope,  had  more  of  the 
talent  of  the  raconteur  than  his  parent  ever  showed.  He- 
makes  him  the  mouthpiece  of  various  wild  local  legends 
and  makes  him  relate  many  a  romantic  episode  of  sport. 

But  nothing  which  Charlie  relates  is  more  thrilling  than> 
one  incident  of  which  he  and  his  employer  were  the  heroes. 
A  very  foolhardy  adventure  it  was,  but  it  gives  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  violence  of  a  Scottish  spate.    At  that  time 
Scrope  had  rented  the  house  and  fishings  of  Meiklour  on- 
Tayside.    The  Tay  rises  in  vast  regions  of  moss  and  moor;: 
"  When  the  black  clouds  burst  over  the  wide  wilderness  of 
mountains,  a  hundred  torrents  gleam  on  all  sides,  rush 
down  the  rocky  ravines,  and  change  the  burns  into  turbu- 
lent rivers  which  pour  their  floods  into  the  mighty  channa 
of  the  Tay."    One  spring,  the  swelling  of  the  Tay  had  been, 
phenomenal.    Scrope  happened  to  have  a  couple  of  frail 
fishing  skiffs  at  Meiklour  which  he  desired  to  transport  to« 
Perth  ;  he  had  been  reading  stories  of  the  skill  of  Canadian 
royayeurs  in  shooting  the  American  rapids  ;  and  he  thought- 
he  would  take  his  boats  to  Perth  by  water.    It  would 
assuredly  save  time,  so  he   determined  upon  tempting 
Providence,  though  even  stout  Charles  Purdie  shook  hi* 
head.    The  pair  embarked  ;  guided  the  craft  into  the  main 
currents  at  the  meeting  of  the  Tay  and  Isla,  and  "away  we1 
went  with  the  swiftness  of  a  steam-engine."    Soon  they 
were  listening  to  a  warning  roar  ahead,  and  could  see  "ar>  ! 
awful  barrier  of  rocks,  rising  athwart  the  stream  from  bank  5 
to  bank."    It  was  Campsie  Linn,  which  Lord  Huntinglen,,  ■ 
when  he  had  gone  south  to  turn  courtier,  longed  to  see  i 
again  before  he  died.    In  a  backwater  they  brought  the  • 
boats  to  bank,  and  tied  them  up  to  some  alders.    Then,.  J 
making  a  survey,  they  saw  a  single  possible  passage.  We* 
are  told  how  both  managed  to  shoot  it,  although  at  one  j 
place  Scrope's  boat  stood  nearly  perpendicular;  and  it  was-,' 
a  near  shave  of  being  food  for  the  pike  and  eels.    Then,.  ] 
where  the  Tay  became  more  contracted,  they  were  whirled 
along  beneath  hanging  woods  and  impending  rocks ;  people 
who  were  gathered   on  the  hill-tops  shouted  well-meant 
warnings  which  never  reached  them ;  and,  finally — it  was- 
much  more  than  they  deserved — they  brought  up  in  safety 
by  the  green  Inches  of  St.  Johnstone. 

Such  a  man  was  not  easily  to  be  baffled  by  the  biggest- 
fish  that  ever  put  a  fisherman  who  had  caught  a  Tartar 
through  a  course  of  "  salmon-leaps."  Scrope  had  a  marvel- 
lous performance  with  a  Tweed  salmon,  which  he  hooked  in 
the  Carry  Wheel,  and  killed  in  the  Cauld  Pool.  Possibly 
some  of  our  readers  may  have  pleasant  reminiscences  or 
these  far-famed  localities.  That  fish  was  by  no  means  a 
monster,  scaling  merely  20  lbs. ;  but  then  he  was  hooked 
outside  the  gills,  which  leaves  free  play  to  the  lungs.  WThen- 
the  fish  went  off  with  a  "  Meg  with  her  muckle  mouth  "  on> 
his  own  mouth,  the  angler  made  a  slow  start,  for  he  was 
standing  on  a  slippery  ledge.  The  salmon  "  whizzed  away 
like  a  rocket,"  running  out  a  liberal  length  of  line,  to  the 
cheery  music  of  the  reel.  The  man  at  the  other  end  waft 
forced  to  follow,  without  picking  his  steps.  Down  shot  the 
fish  for  the  bridge  of  Melrose,  showing  a  natural  partiality 
for  the  central  arch.  Some  stones  judiciously  flung  by 
Purdie  persuaded  him  to  elect  for  the  shallower  water- 
under  the  nearer  side  arch.  Scrope  dashed  in  after 
him  like  a  Newfoundland,  taking  ground  again  on  the  bank 
below.  To  cut  a  long  tale  short,  the  salmon  was  run  into, 
cleiked,  and  landed  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  three- 
quarters  from  the  starting  point,  which  was  "run  at  an 
Eclipse  jwce."  "  I  never  knew  any  sport  equal  to  this  ;  I  am 
out  of  breat  h  even  now  when  I  think  of  it."  But  d  propos 
to  that,  Scrope  has  an  anecdote  of  a  Speysido  fisherman, 
which,  if  less  exciting,  is  still  more  wonderful.  Indeed,  it 
is  said  to  have  happened  at  that  very  indefinite  period 
vaguely  known  as  days  of  yore  ;  so  wo  may  cut  the  business 
much  shorter  t  han  the  hero  did.  Duncan  Grant, a  cobbler, 
went  out  with  very  primitive  rod  and  tackle,  of  which  ho 
had  necessarily  to  be  careful.  lie  got  fast  on  a  big  fish  in 
Elchies  water.  Seven  hours  afterwards  Duncan  was 
Several  miles  Lower  down,  still  fast,  as  before,  but  with  the 
fish  sulking.     Ingeniously  making   the   salmon  sentinel 
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■over  itself,  he  laid  himself  clown  to  rest  or  sleep,  taking  his 
line  in  his  teeth.  A  tug  roused  him  ;  the  fish  had  woke 
up  and  was  away  again ;  and  the  persevering  Duncan 
iinally  drove  the  cleik  into  him  just  twelve  hours  after  he 
had  taken  the  fly.  He  weighed  54  lbs.,  and  was  clean  run 
from  the  sea. 

That    sounds  almost  like  a  page  from  Munchausen's 
"memoirs  ;  but  we  think  Mr.  Scrope  comes  near  to  capping 
dt  with  an  experience  of  Purdie's  at  "a  burning  of  the 
water."  Of  course  the  burning  of  the  water  means  leistering 
salmon  with  night-lights.     In  a  salmon  cast  called  The 
"Whirls  the  excited  party  came  upon  an  otter  supping  on  a, 
sand-bank.    The  otter  slipped  down  into  the  stream  and 
the  darkness,  but  got  confused  with  the  shouting  and  the 
illumination.    Yet  he  successfully  ran  the  gauntlet  of  the 
leisters,  and  seemed  likely  to  escape.    Purdie,  who  was 
almost  as  clever  at  swimming  and  diving,  plunged  in  after 
the  animal,  and  ultimately  gripped  him  by  the  tail.  The 
•otter  naturally  retaliated  by  fixing  his  teeth  in  Purdie's 
arm.    "  Nothing  daunted,  Charlie  cried  out,  with  Spartan 
•endurance,  '  Hey,  lad  ;  but  two  can  play  at  that,'  and, 
extending  his  jaws,  he  fixed  his  grinders  in  the  animal's 
throat,  and  worried  him  exceedingly."     So   the  unfor- 
tunate otter  was  "  chopped "  in  the  watery  cover ;  and 
we  can   only  say  the   story  is  well   found.  Scrape's 
-description  of  a  night  leistering,  though  graphic  enough, 
and  no  doubt  accurate  as  to  all  the  main  facts,  smacks 
somewhat  of  caricature.    Moreover,  we  spoke  advisedly  of 
.night  "  lights,"  because  in  the  Tweed  boats  the  blaze  came 
from  a  framework  set  on  a  pole,  with  iron  ribs  to  hold  the 
■combustibles.    We  have  a  more  picturesque  and  far  niore 
realistic  account  from  St.  John  in  his  Wild  Sports  of  tlie 
Highlands,  when  unexpectedly  one   night,  on    Spey  or 
Findhorn,  he  came  upon  a  gang  of  Highland  poachers. 
The  night  was  black  and  still.    The  steep  and  broken  rocks 
were  brilliantly  illuminated  by  fifteen  or  sixteen  torches, 
-carried  by  as  many  active  hillmen,  and  they  "gleamed 
merrily  on  the  water,  throwing  the  most  fantastic  light  and 
•shade  on  all  around."    There  was  shouting  and  hurrying  to 
and  fro  as  some  lively  fish  would  show  in  the  gleaming 
•circles,  with  shrieks  of  laughter  when  a  man  would  miss 
his  balance  and  take  a  header  as  he  struck  at  a  salmon 
where  the  stream  ran  deep.    The  wild  sportsmen  at  first 
■eyed  the  English  intruder  with  distrust ;  but  when  they 
saw   how  joyously   he   entered  into  the   spirit  of  the 
fun,   they   made   him   heartily   welcome.     As   it  hap- 
pened,   he   recognized   one   or   two   acquaintances,  and 
as  they  were  drying  their  garments  in  a  neighbouring 
bothy,  he  asked  why  the  water-bailiffs  did  not  interfere. 
The  answer  was  characteristic  of  the  state  of  things  in 
those  days,  both  on  the  Spey  and  the  Tweed,  where  the 
poaching  was  for  pleasure  rather  than  profit.    There  were 
a  dozen  of  "  bailies  and  offishers  " ;  but  they  were  douce- 
i  like  lads,  and  did  not  care  much  to  meddle.    They  were 
!  likely  to  get  little  but  broken  heads  or  a  ducking ;  and, 
besides,  the  speaker  and  his  friends  behaved  discreetly,  and 
t  did  not  come  more  than  once  or  twice  in  a  season.    "  Not 
f  that  we  could  wish  to  hurt  the  puir  chiels,"  added  the 
\  informant,  "  as  they  would  be  only  doing  their  duty."  He 
I  might  have  added  that  sport  is  sport,  and  kipper  is  kipper ; 
I  and  that  the  salmon  and  grilse,  being  fishes  of  passage,  are 
I  less  piivate  property,  in  the  opinion  of  a  Highlandman, 
5  than  the  pheasants  or  the  partridges,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
i  red  deer. 


THE  ST.  LEGER. 

THE  exceptional  brilliancy  of  Isinglass  did  much  to 
destroy  the  interest  and  excitement  of  the  St.  Leger, 
j  yet  it  might  appear  wonderful  that  a  St.  Leger  should  ever 
!  be  anything  else  than  an  uninteresting  race.    The  form  of 
\  the  principal  candidates  has  generally  been  so  thoroughly 
1  ■exposed  long  before  September,  at  Newmarket,  Epsom, 
1  Ascot,  Goodwood,  perhaps  Paris,  and  elsewhere,  that  any- 
1  body  acquainted  with  the  merest  rudiments  of  racing  should 
be  more  or  less  able  to  handicap  them.    Consequently  the 
I  St.  Leger  may  well  be  a  dull  race,  and  even  what  is  termed 
f  a  "  one-horse  race."    Certain  elements  of  uncertainty,  how- 
j  -ever,  not  very  uncommonly  come  to  its  relief  and  now  and 
!  then  even  make  it  the  most  exciting  race  of  the  year.  One 
is  that  the  course  is  longer  than  those  of  the  chief  three- 
year- old  races  run  earlier  in  the  season;  another  that  a 
filly,  whose  form  has  been  uncertain  in  the  spring,  may 


excel  her  very  best  previous  performance  in  "  the  mares' 
month,"  as  September  is  called  ;  yet  another,  and  the  most 
interesting  of  all  sources  of  uncertainty,  may  be  an  exhi- 
bition of  very  close  form  between  two  t>f  the  favourites 
earlier  in  the  year,  as  was  the  case  before  Robert  the  Devil 
and  Bend  Or  lan  for  the  St.  Leger.  Lastly,  "  the  field  "  is 
proverbially  "  a  good  horse,"  and  it  should  be  remembered 
that,  when  odds  are  laid  against  it,  being  laid  by  amateurs 
and  not  professionals,  they  are  required  to  be  made  more 
liberal,  in  proportion  to  the  actual  chances,  than  those  laid 
against  any  individual  horse,  and  are,  perhaps,  as  a  rule, 
better  worth  taking. 

Of  the  actual  victory  of  Isinglass  in  the  St.  Leger  there  is 
not  much  to  be  said ;  but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  a  few 
of  the  antecedents  of  the  race.  As  soon  as  he  had  won  the 
Derby,an  even  500^.  was  laid  upon  Isinglass  for  the  St.  Leger; 
a  day  or  two  later  100  to  15  was  laid  against  Ravensbury, 
the  second  in  the  Derby,  and  100  to  6  was  offered  against 
Raeburn,  who  had  run  third  for  it.  Within  a  week  slight 
fractional  odds  began  to  be  laid  on  Isinglass ;  Tanderagee, 
the  winner  of  the  Epsom  Grand  Prize,  was  backed  at  20 
to  1,  and  an  Irish  horse  called  The  Jew  was  introduced  into 
the  betting.  The  only  effect  of  the  racing  at  Ascot  upon 
the  St.  Leger  was  to  make  Phocion,  who  won  the  Ascot 
Derby  and  the  St.  James's  Palace  Stakes  (for  the  latter  of 
which  races  he  beat  the  second  and  the  third  in  the  Derby), 
third  favourite,  at  100  to  7,  and  to  send  Eaeburn  down 
to  20  to  1  ;  but,  although  Raeburn  finished  in  front  of 
Ravensbury,  Ravensbury  remained  second  favourite,  the 
reason  being  that  at  Ascot  he  had  only  just  returned  from 
Paris,  where  he  had  run  the  winner  of  the  Grand  Prix  to  a 
short  head.  Towards  the  end  of  June  the  filly,  Self- 
Sacrifice,  who  had  won  several  races  this  season  and  had 
not  lost  one,  rose  to  20  to  1.  No  important  change  took 
place  in  the  St.  Leger  betting  until  the  middle  of  July, 
when  Medicis  finished  between  Orme  and  La  Fleche  for 
the  Eclipse  Stakes,  and  was  therefore  backed  for  the  St. 
Leger  at  100  to  12,  for  a  short  time  holding  the  position 
of  second  favourite.  Very  soon  it  was  reported  that  he 
could  not  stay,  Ravensbury  was  re-established  as  second 
favourite,  and  the  truth  of  the  rumour  was  confirmed  by 
Medicis's  failing  to  win  over  a  mile  and  five  furlongs  at 
Deauville,  when  he  was  immediately  sent  to  25  to  1.  The 
day  after  Medicis's  defeat  the  Irish  colt,  The  Jew,  was  beaten 
in  his  own  country,  and  retired  to  40  to  1.  In  the  mean- 
time Isinglass  increased  in  favour,  and  a  week  before  the 
race  more  than  2  to  1  was  laid  upon  him.  Siffleuse,  the 
winner  of  the  One  Thousand,  after  winning  the  Yorkshire 
Oaks  at  York,  was  occasionally  backed  at  a  long  price,  but 
did  not  start ;  and  Self-Sacrifice,  after  running  a  highly 
creditable  second  under  a  heavy  weight  for  the  Ebor  Han- 
dicap at  the  same  meeting,  came  into  better  favour.  Exactly 
a  week  before  the  race  Baron  de  Rothschild's  Le  Nicham  won 
the  Breeders'  St.  Leger  Stakes  at  Derby.  The  distance  was 
only  a  mile,  and  his  opponents  were  not  trial  horses  of  a 
very  high  order ;  but  no  fault  could  fairly  be  found  with 
the  style  in  which  he  finished  his  race,  although  he  had  to 
struggle  at  the  distance  to  beat  the  little  fancied  Dornroschen, 
to  whom  he  was  giving  8  lbs.  more  than  weight  for  sex. 

All  virtuous  people  profess  that  the  chief  desire  of  their 
souls  is  to  see  public  form  confirmed ;  therefore  the  exact 
confirmation  in  the  St.  Leger  of  the  Middle  Park  Plate 
form  of  Isinglass,  Ravensbury,  and  Le  Nicham  must  have 
caused  ecstatic  joy  among  the  righteous.  T.  Loates  rode  a 
waiting  race  with  Isinglass,  brought  him  within  reach  of 
the  leaders  half  a  mile  from  home,  rode  him  to  the  front 
at  the  bend,  took  a  decided  lead  at  the  distance,  just  to 
put  his  nearest  followers  out  of  danger,  and  eased  him  at 
last,  only  allowing  him  to  win  by  half  a  length.  The  ques- 
tion was  immediately  raised  whether,  if  his  owner  should 
care  to  run  him,  he  would  be  able  to  win  the  Cambridge- 
shire under  9  st.,  the  weight  under  which  Foxhall  won  that 
race  at  the  same  age  in  the  year  188 1  ;  but  some  of  his 
admirers  hoped  that  so  good  an  unbeaten  colt  would  not  be 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  defeat  in  a  handicap. 


A  SPENCERIAN  "CANTO  OF  MUTABILITIE." 

I'M  the  "  pattern  "  Gladstonian  "  boy," 
I'm  the  patent  Gladstonian  decoy ; 
Once  a  Viceroy  of  fame, 
I  am  lending  my  name 
To  the  party  of  Ford  and  Devoy. 
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The  connexion  is  strange,  I'm  .aware, 
It's  a  somewhat  mysterious  affair. 

Would  you  like  me  to  say 

Why  you  find  me  to-day 
In  this  most  unheroic  galere  1 

Then,  the  reason  you've  happened  to  miss 
Is  in  depth — well,  not  quite  an  abyss. 

1  can  tell  you,  my  Lords, 

In  a  very  few  words, 
What  it  was,  and  'twas  simply  "  like  this  "  : 

I  was  sent  out  to  rule  at  a  time 
When  Ireland  was  reeking  with  crime  ; 

When  the  Land  League  was  seen 

In  the  place  of  the  Queen, 
And  confusion  approached  the  sublime. 

I  reduced  them  to  order  and  law 
As  completely  as  ever  you  saw ; 

I  made  them  bow  down 

To  the  power  of  the  Crown, 
.And  was  held  in  unqualified  awe. 

But  when  I  had  done  it,  and  stood 
In  the  midst  of  that  country  subdued, 

Why,  I  shook  my  poor  head, 

And  I  mournfully  said, 
"  After  all,  what  the  deuce  is  the  good  ? 

"  Even  those  to  my  rod  who  have  bent 
My  intrusion  appear  to  resent, 

And  the  Moonlighter's  mind 

I  continue  to  find 
Unrelieved  of  its  old  discontent. 

"  What  avails  that  the  honest  are  glad, 

If  the  otherwise-minded  are  sad  1 
For  that  policy's  flawed, 
(Though  the  good  may  applaud) 

Which  has  missed  the  assent  of  the  bad." 

But  'twas  not  by  these  musings  alone 
That  my  way  of  salvation  was  shown, 

And  disorder,  I  saw, 

Must  prevail  over  law, 
And  Authority  part  with  her  own. 

'Twas  the  fact  that  a  "  question  of  beer  " 
Could  make  Tories  and  Irish  cohere 

In  a  vote  that  upset 

Mr.  G.'s  Cabinet, 
'Twas  by  that  that  my  course  was  made  clear. 

To  change  I'm  exceedingly  slow  ; 
But  this  was  too  dreadful,  you  know. 

If  the  Irish  could  chase 

A  Whig  placeman  from  place, 
Well — I  felt  it  was  time  they  should  go. 

That  is  how  I  became  "  pattern  boy," 
And  a  patent  Gladstonian  decoy, 

And  have  lent  without  shame 

My  respectable  name 
To  the  party  of  Ford  and  Devoy. 


REVIEWS. 


PRINTING  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY.* 

IN  this  small  volume  Mr.  Duff  gives,  for  the  first  time,  a  really 
clear  and  satisfactory  outline  of  the  origin  and  development  of 
printing,  free  from  all  conjectural  theories  and  baseless  supposi- 
tions. In  his  methods  of  investigation,  and  the  general  system 
of  his  work,  Mr.  Duff  wisely  follows  the  lines  laid  down  by 
Henry  Bradehaw,  the  late  much  lamented  University  Librarian  at 
Cambridge,  who,  as  a  student  of  typography,  devoting  himself 
mainly  to  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  books  themselves,  must 
always  be  placed  in  the  very  foremost  rank  of  those  who  havo 
removed  difficulties  and  cleared  up  doubtful  points  in  the  early 
history  of  printing  throughout  Europe.  The  first  chapter  of  Mr. 
Duff's  book  is  devoted  to  "Steps  towards  the  Invention  of 
I  'i  mi  me;,"  the  most  important  of  which  were  the  block-books 

*  Early  Printed  Book*.  ISv  E.  Gordun  Duff.  London :  Ke^aa  Paul, 
Trencb,  Trubuer,  &  Co. 


produced  in  Germany  and  Holland  before  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  block-book  was  really  a  very  small  step 
towards  the  invention  of  printing,  a  much  less  important  one- 
than  might  be  imagined  by  one  who  simply  looks  at  the  finished 
volume,  without  thinking  of  the  method  by  which  it  was- 
produced. 

The  very  essence  of  printing,  as  applied  to  books,  consists  in 
the  use  of  moveable  types;  but  each  page  of  the  block-book,  text 
and  all,  was  cut  on  a  wooden  board  like  an  ordinary  woodcut, 
and  the  impression  from  it  was  produced  by  first  dabbing  tempera 
pigment,  or  ink,  over  the  raised  lines  of  the  block,  and  then 
rubbing  the  back  of  a  piece  of  damped  paper  which  was  laid  over 
the  inked  face  of  the  woodblock.  This  method  required  no 
printing-press  or  other  machinery ;  any  neat-handed  person  could 
make  his  own  impressions  from  the  carved  blocks;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Duff,  it  was  the  blocks  themselves,  and  not  the  books, 
which  were  sold  to  customers.  Thus  it  is  not  correct  to  speak  of 
editions  of  the  early  block-books ;  "  the  woodcutter  was  the  only 
tradesman,  and  he  sold,  not  the  books  but  the  blocks.  He  cut 
set  after  set  of  blocks  to  print  the  few  books  then  in  demand,  and 
these  were  sold  to  private  purchasers." 

Mr.  Duff  gives  a  very  interesting  extract  from  the  inventory  of 
the  goods  of  a  Bishop  of  Liege,  1419-1455  : — Unum  imtrumentum 
ad  imprimendas  scripturas  et  ymagines.  Novem  printe  lignee  ad 
imprimendas  ymagines  cum  quatuordecem  aliis  lapideis  printis ; 
that  is,  "  One  instrument  for  printing  writing  and  pictures  (or 
text  and  cuts).  Nine  wooden  printing-blocks  for  printing  cuts, 
with  fourteen  other  stone  printing-blocks." 

Mr.  Duff  does  not  notice  the  unexpected  word  lapideis,  which 
occurs  in  the  last  item.  It  must  surely  mean  that  some  cuts, 
instead  of  being  printed  from  wood  blocks,  were  printed  from 
stone  cut  in  relief,  probably  for  the  sake  of  greater  durability  or 
refinement  of  line,  like  the  blocks  of  soft  metal  which  were 
generally  used  for  the  decorations  of  the  elaborate  vellum-printed 
Paris  Horcc  of  Pigouchet,  Vostre,  Verard,  and  others  at  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  and  during  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  Germans  in  the  fifteenth  century  were  fond  of 
cutting  very  minute  and  delicate  reliefs  on  fine  hone-stone,  such 
as  is  now  used  for  lithographic  purposes,  and  this  material  is  not 
at  all  unsuited  for  such  purposes  as  engraving  cuts  for  book 
illustration. 

In  the  second  chapter  Mr.  Duff  gives  a  very  clear  and  concise 
account  of  the  invention  of  printing — printing,  that  is,  with  move- 
able types — an  account  derived  partly  from  the  evidence  of  exist- 
ing examples  of  typography,  and  partly  from  certain  documents 
relating  to  law-suits  and  quarrels  by  which,  unfortunately,  the 
chief  inventor  of  printing,  Gutenberg,  seems  to  have  been  brought 
to  financial  ruin,  instead  of  to  the  honour  and  wealth  which  he 
deserved. 

The  following  are  the  earliest  known  examples  of  printing : — 
two  Indulgences,  printed  usually  on  one  side  only  of  a  single  piece 
of  vellum,  and  two  magnificent  Bibles.  Of  these,  one  is  known  to^ 
be  the  first  complete  book  that  ever  was  printed  by  the  wonderful 
new  invention,  which,  as  the  early  printers  so  often  proudly  state 
in  their  colophons,  produced  "letters  without  the  aid  of  any  sort 
of  pen,  whether  of  quill,  of  reed,  or  of  metal." 

The  first  piece  of  printing  which  is  actually  dated  is  the  famous 
Indulgence  of  Nicholas  V.  to  such  as  should  contribute  money 
to  aid  the  King  of  Cyprus  against  the  Turks.  This  Indulgence 
has  the  printed  year-date  1454,  and  a  copy  in  the  Hague  Museum 
has  the  date  "  November  1 5  "  filled  in  with  a  pen.  Mr.  Duff  tells 
us  that  "in  the  years  1454  and  1455  there  was  a  large  demand 
for  these  Indulgences,  and  seven  editions  were  issued.  These 
may  be  divided  into  two  sets,  the  one  containing  thirty-one  lines, 
the  other  thirty  lines,  the  first  dated  example  belonging  to  the 
former."  This  thirty-line  edition  is  shown  to  have  been  printed 
by  Peter  Schoeffer  de  Gernsheim,  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
initial  letters  which  occur  in  it  appear  in  another  later  Indulgence 
of  1489,  which  is  known  to  have  come  from  his  press. 

The  other — the  thirty-one  line  Indulgence — was  almost  cer- 
tainly printed  by  Gutenberg;  but,  as  Mr.  Duff  is  careful  to  point 
out,  there  is  only  strong  circumstantial  evidence  to  prove  this. 
Unfortunattdy  Gutenberg's  name  does  not  appear  in  any  early 
printed  book  ;  but  existing  records  of  a  law-suit,  brought  against 
him  in  1439  by  a  certain  George  Dritzehn  for  money  advanced, 
show  that  "  before  1439  Gutenberg  was  at  Strasburg  experiment- 
ing on  and  perfecting  the  art  of  printing." 

Another  law-suit  was  brought  against  him  in  1455  by  his 
partner  Fust  to  recover  a  sum  of  800  guilders  which  Fust  had 
lent  to  Gutenberg  to  assist  him  in  his  work  as  an  established 
printer;  and,  therefore,  as  Mr.  Duff  remarks,  "We  are  justified 
in  considering  that  by  that  time  Gutenberg  had  mastered  the 
principles  of  the  art  of  printing." 

The  first  complete  book  that  ever  was  printed,  at  least  out  of 
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3hina,  is  the  magnificent  copy  of  the  Vulgate,  commonly  known 
s  the  Mazarine  Bible,  or,  from  the  number  of  its  lines  to  a  page , 
is  "  the  forty-one  line  Bible."  Like  the  other  earliest  incunabula, 
his  book  has  no  printed  indication  of  place,  date,  or  printer's 
lame,  except  that  one  copy  in  the  Paris  Library  happens  to  have 
i  rubricator's  note  to  the  effect  that  he  finished  his  work  of  pitt- 
ing in  the  painted  initials  on  August  15,  1456;  thus  proving 
hat  the  Bible  was  at  least  printed  before  that  date.  Mr.  Duff 
:arefully  gives  the  various  pieces  of  circumstantial  evidence  which 
how  that  this  Mazarine  Bible  is  a  product  of  the  partnership 
)etween  Gutenberg,  Fust,  and  Schoeffer  at  Mentz,  and  that  it 
:ould  not  have  been  begun  before  about  August  1450,  -when 
Gutenberg  entered  into  partnership  with  Fust. 

Thus  we  have  dates  as  extreme  limits  in  both  directions, 
August  1450,  and  August  1456;  and,  considering  the  enormous 
imount  of  labour  that  the  production  of  this  truly  magnificent 
300k  must  have  cost,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  not  much  margin 
)f  uncertainty  as  to  its  date.  Four  or  even  five  years  would  not 
ippear  an  excessive  amount  of  time  for  the  work  to  have 
>ccupied. 

As  a  work  of  art,  this  Bible  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any 
subsequent  printer's  work.  The  paper,  the  clearness  and  fine 
lesigning  of  the  type,  the  blackness  of  the  ink,  the  excellent 
press-work  are  all  of  the  very  highest  quality. 

The  art  of  printing,  in  fact,  at  its  very  birth  sprang  into  perfec- 
tion, like  Athene  from  the  brain  of  Zeus.  Since  Gutenberg's 
time  books  have  been  produced  with  increasing  rapidity,  and 
consequently  with  increasing  cheapness,  but,  as  works  of  art,  no 
books  have  ever  been  produced  equal  to  the  chief  incunabula  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  with  the  one  single  exception  of  those 
beautiful  examples  of  typography  and  woodcut  ornament  which 
during  the  past  two  years  have  been  issued  from  the  Kelmscott 
Press  by  Mr.  William  Morris. 

The  fact  is  that  Gutenberg  and  his  partners  had  no  idea  of 
producing  cheap  books ;  though  they  succeeded  in  issuing  from 
I  the  press  books  which  could  be  sold  for  less  than  a  manuscript  of 
!  equal  size  and  beauty  of  text.  Thus  a  large  proportion  of  the 
earliest  printed  books  were  printed  on  vellum,  and  all  were 
[decorated,  or  at  least  were  meant  to  be  decorated,  by  the  hand  of 
'the  MS.  illuminator. 

The  first  book  with  a  printed  date  is  the  famous  Mentz 
\Psalter,  printed  on  vellum  in  1457,  by  Peter  Schoeffer.   A  second 
edition,  also  on  vellum  and  larger  and  even  more  magnificent 
I  than  the  first,  was  issued  in  1459.   On  the  whole,  this  is,  perhaps, 
I  the  most  magnificent  printed  book  that  has  ever  been  produced. 
For  the  splendour  and  size  of  its  type,  and  elaborate  coloured 
I  capital  letters,  it  remains  quite  unrivalled.    Very  few  copies 
I  appear  to  have  been  printed,  and  no  other  book  would  now, 
probably,  sell  for  so  high  a  price.    A  copy  in  a  recent  catalogue 
of  Mr.  Quaritch  was  marked  at  5,000/.    As  Mr.  Duff  tells  us, 
"  the  most  striking  thing  about  the  Psalter  is  the  wonderful 
capital  letters,  and  how  these  were  printed  has  always  been  a 
vexed  question."    These  initials  are  large,  and  are  elaborately 
decorated  with  most  exquisitely   designed   floral  ornaments, 
printed  both  in  red  and  blue.    The  perfect  fit,  or  register,  of  the 
two  colours  makes  it  difficult  to  understand  how  the  colours 
could  have  been  applied  at  two  separate  printings  ;  and  yet  there 
are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accepting  any  other  theory  as  to 
what  the  process  was. 

Mr.  Duff  gives  a  very  interesting,  though  brief,  account  of  the 
development  of  printing  in  the  various  places  where  the  art  was 
practised  during  the  fifteenth  century.  lie  shows  how  very 
slender  a  foundation  there  is  for  the  legend  that  Coster  of 
Haarlem  printed  books  before  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  consequently,  if  this  were  the  case,  would  be  entitled  to  the 
honour  of  having  invented  printing,  rather  than  Gutenberg 
and  his  partners.  After  discussing  what  the  supporters  of  the 
Coster  tradition  have  to  say  for  the  theory,  Mr.  Duff  writes : — 
"  Putting  aside,  then,  the  useless  mass  of  conjecture  and  sophistry 
that  obscures  the  subject,  the  case  stands  thus.  The  first  printed 
date  in  the  Low  Countries  is  1473,  and  there  are  a  group  of 
undated  books  which  may,  perhaps,  be  placed  before  or  round 
this  date  ;  beyond  this  we  have  no  information  whatever."  Any 
really  unbiassed  person  who  carefully  examines  the  evidence  must 
admit  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

After  a  very  interesting  section  on  Caxton  and  other  early 
printers  in  England,  Mr.  Duff  gives  a  valuable  chapter  on  "The 
Study  of  Bookbinding,"  about  which,  as  he  says,  some  knowledge 
is  essential  to  the  student  of  early  printing.  Most  of  the  early 
printers  practised  the  art  of  bookbinding  also  ;  and  customers  in 
the  fifteenth  century  seem  to  have  had  the  choice  of  simply  buy- 
ing a  book  in  sheets,  unrubricated,  or  else  of  purchasing  it  in  a 
complete  state  with  binding,  clasps,  and  all. 

Mr.  Bradshaw  in  a  very  ingenious  way  made  [the  discovery 


that  Caxton  himself,  sometimes  at  least,  sold  his  books  ready 
bound.  The  evidence  for  this  is  that  the  covers  of  certain  of 
Caxton's  books  contain,  among  the  end  papers  or  fragments  used' 
to  stiffen  the  leather  backs,  pieces  of  printers'  waste  from  his  own 
workshop. 

Mr.  Duff  quotes  a  valuable  passage  from  Mr.  Bradshaw's 
treatise  on  Caxton's  Fifteen  Oes,  where  he  explains  his  dis- 
covery, and  distinguishes  between  actual  "  printers'  waste,"  and 
mere  "binders'  waste,"  consisting  of  leaves  from  books  which  had- 
been  in  use,  and  had  been  thrown  away  as  waste  paper. 

In  the  last  chapter,  on  "  The  Collecting  and  Describing  of  Early 
Printed  Books,"  Mr.  Duff  gives  many  useful  hints,  such  as  how 
to  describe  an  old  book  and  how  to  catalogue  it  correctly,  always 
remembering  that  the  terms  folio,  quarto,  &c,  when  correctly 
applied,  do  not  depend  either  on  the  size  of  the  book  or  on  its 
signatures,  but  are  simply  determined  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  sheets  are  folded,  a  folio  having  two  leaves  to  a  sheet,  a 
quarto  four  leaves,  and  so  on. 

The  illustrations  in  Mr.  Duff's  book  are  not  in  all  cases  satis- 
factory. The  first  one  is  the  best — a  reduced  process  reproduction 
of  the  first  page  of  that  magnificent  copy  on  vellum  of  the  Canon 
of  the  Mass,  which  was  printed  by  Peter  Schoeffer,  in  the  style  of 
his  Psalter,  about  1458.  The  only  copy  of  this  which  is  known 
to  exist  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  It  has  a  large  initial  T  of 
very  great  beauty,  printed  in  red  and  blue,  with  columbines  and 
other  graceful  flower  decoration. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Duff's  work,  though  by  no  means  light 
reading,  is  one  of  very  real  value,  much  to  be  praised  for  the 
large  amount  of  accurate  information  which  he  has  compressed 
into  a  narrow  compass,  and  for  the  clearness  with  which  he  sets 
forth  evidence  for  and  against  the  various  doubtful  theories  which 
he  discusses. 

It  is  such  a  book  as  Mr.  Bradshaw  would  have  enjoyed,  and 
higher  praise  than  this  could  hardly  be  given  to  any  book  on  the 
subject  of  early  typography. 


NOVELS.* 

fJ^HE  Nameless  City  is  a  Rommany  story  woven  out  of  the  ever- 
fascinating  mysteries  of  the  gipsy  race.  Launcelot  Challice 
is  an  ordinary  English  gentleman  who — by  many  weird  and 
intricate  means — discovers  that  he  is  a  descendant  of  the  Cales, 
and  great-grandson  of  their  reigning  Queen.  His  pursuit  after 
the  lady  he  loves — a  widow,  Mrs.  Ingraham,  who  is  also  a  gipsy 
— leads  him  to  the  "  nameless  City,"  in  an  unknown  valley  of  the 
mountains  of  Majorca.  At  the  moment  of  his  arrival,  the  Queen 
is  about  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  Mrs.  Ingraham — the  destined 
"  romi  "  or  bride  of  Launcelot  Challice — the  Salique  law  being  re- 
versed among  the  Rommany  as  "  the  wit  of  woman  twice  saved  " 
their  race  from  extinction.  Another  gipsy,  Pepa,  also  aspires  to 
be  Queen,  and  determines  to  marry  Challice.  All  ends  well 
after  a  succession  of  intrigues  and  dangers,  impossible  to  enume- 
rate here.  The  ambitious,  jealous  temperament  of  P£pa  is  well 
drawn,  also  the  half-civilized,  half-gipsy  character  of  Mrs. 
Ingraham.  When  gruesome  rites  are  graphically,  though  not 
powerfully,  described,  we  find  ourselves  plunging  into  dark  caves 
or  witnessing  some  grim  ceremony  without  experiencing  any  goose- 
skin  sensations.  We  do  not  even  marvel  when  Challice  once 
makes  reply  to  the  ancient  Queen  of  the  Gipsies,  "  You  are  talk- 
ing nonsense !  "  The  interest  of  the  story,  however,  never  flags, 
and,  though  certain  of  the  facts  disclosed  would  astonish  a  true- 
bom  Rommany,  they  carry  with  them  sufficient  conviction  for 
the  uninitiated  reader. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Tales  of  New  England,  by 
Sarah  Jewett,  were  not  written  by  Miss  Mary  Wilkins,  so 
striking  is  the  resemblance  they  bear  to  A  New  England  Nun, 
and  other  Stories  &c.  by  that  charming  author.  But,  in  spite  of 
the  great  similarity  between  the  two,  there  is  no  question  of  imi- 
tation— the  portraits  are  too  vivid,  the  style  too  simple  and 
spontaneous  for  such  an  accusation.  There  is  a  rather  wearisome 
monotony  in  these  little  tales — usually  narratives  put  in  the 

*  The  Nameless  Ci>y.  A  Rommac)'  Romance.  By  Stephen  Grail.  1  vol. 
London  :  Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  &  Co.  1893. 

Tales  of  New  England.  By  Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  Author  of  "  Strangers 
and  Wayfarers "  &c.    London:  Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  &  Co.  1893. 

A  Man  of  Mystery.  By  Mrs.  Harcourt  Roe,  Anther  of  "  The  Bachelor 
Vicar  of  Newfoi  th  "  &c.    1  vol.    London  :  J.  Blackwood  &  Co.  1893. 

Perdita.  A  Novel.  By  Mary  E.  Mann,  Author  of  "A  Lost  Estate  "  &c. 
2  vols.    London  :  Richard  Bentley  &  Son.  1893. 

The  First  Supper;  The  Moonlighter  of  County  Clare;  The  Brother; 
Three  Forms;  Koznuisheff.  By  Jonathan  Sturges.  London:  Osgood, 
Mcllvaine,  &  Co.  1893. 
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mouth  of  some  village  dame  concerning  the  life  history  of  another 
of  her  kind,  in  which  the  return  of  a  lover  or  husband  supposed 
to  be  dead  is  a  much-favoured  incident.  But  these  pictures  of 
village  life  are  so  faultless  in  their  true  touches  of  human  nature 
that  they  may  be  described  as  perfect  within  their  sphere. 
*'  The  White  Heron"  and  "The  Lost  Lover"  are  among  the 
^prettiest  and  most  delicately  touched. 

A  title  goes  for  much — sometimes  for  too  much,  and  the  book 
proves  a  disappointment.  This  is  not  the  case  with  Mrs. 
Harcourt  Roe's  novel,  A  Man  of  Mystery.  Such  a  title,  though 
-not  startling  from  its  novelty,  cannot  fail  to  awaken  interest,  and 
in  this  instance  the  author  has  not  aimed  at  setting  that  interest 
to  rest.  The  man  is  mysterious  and  does  not  cease  to  be  so  even 
after  the  strange  circumstances  of  his  birth  and  life  are  explained 
to  us.  Mr.  Fellerman,  alias  Lord  Mountain,  was  son  of  an  Eng- 
lish peer,  but,  being  wrecked  off  the  coast  of  "  India,  or  Burmah, 
or  somewhere  " — such  is  the  explicit  narrative  of  a  certain  Mrs. 
Worsley — at  the  age  of  seven,  he  is  picked  up  by  a  wealthy  native 
and  educated  in  the  Buddhist  faith.  When  of  age,  he  returns  to 
Europe  with  the  intention  of  preaching  that  religion  in  Christian 
countries.  Finding  that  the  weaker  sex  are  the  most  amenable 
to  his  teaching  (he  was  "  a  singularly  attractive,  handsome  man  "), 
lie  organizes  a  kind  of  girls'  college,  whence  the  pupils,  after  a 
strict  and  careful  preparation,  are  to  go  forth  and  reform  the 
world.  His  early  training  of  severe  self-abnegation,  his  unknown 
parentage,  an  iron  will,  and  the  peculiar  manner  of  propagating 
his  religion,  are  facts  in  themselves  sufficient  to  veil  him  in 
mystery,  and  the  succession  of  events  in  the  story  are  well  con- 
trived to  allure  the  curiosity  of  the  reader  yet  more.  After  remain- 
ing obdurate  to  the  charms  of  numerous  fair  collegers,  he  falls  a 
•  complete  victim  to  his  last  acquisition.  It  is  a  relief  to  read  ot 
the  fall  of  this  severe  stoic,  and  it  is  a  good  touch  of  human 
nature  that  he  squares  the  matter  to  his  conscience  by  the  dis- 
covery that  love — though  only  human  love — has  an  ennobling  and 
not  a  degrading  effect  upon  its  votaries.  The  novel  is  well  con- 
structed until  the  last  few  chapters,  in  which  the  reader  is 
wearied  out  by  a  detailed  account  of  the  trial,  imprisonment,  and 
eventual  release  of  a  character  of  only  secondary  interest,  after 
the  man  of  mystery  and  his  wife  have  married,  lived  long,  died, 
and  been  buried.  The  passages  relating  to  Buddhism — its  diffe- 
rence from  and  resemblance  to  Christianity — are  written  with  a 
genuine  open-mindedness.  It  is  clear  that  the  author  has 
studied  the  Buddhist  religion,  and  is  better  acquainted  with  the 
subject  than  she  has  occasion  to  prove  in  so  limited  a  space. 

Perdita  is  a  novel  in  which  dramatic  situations  are  brought 
about  by  more  or  less  commonplace  characters  and  the  assistance 
•of  one  criminal ;  the  plot  is  of  a  kind  that  could  easily  be  trans- 
posed into  an  excellent  melodrama.  The  charm  of  the  heroine, 
though  so  often  described,  is  not  so  vividly  realized  as  her  silliness 
and  weakness,  but  these  qualities  are  equally  important  to  her 
rule,  and  the  creation  of  character  throughout  the  book,  though 
neither  good  nor  bad,  is  yet  quite  good  enough  to  serve  as  scaffolding 
for  a  plot  unusually  well  conceived.  The  scene  opens  in  a  lodging 
at  South  Haverley,  where  Perdita  Sant  and  her  husband  are 
spending  the  first  day  of  their  honeymoon.  She  is  young  and 
pretty,  the  daughter  of  a  music-master  at  "  Sandbay,"  to  whom 
her  husband  showed  great  kindness,  and  at  her  father's  death  she 
marries  Robert  Sant  with  mingled  motives  of  gratitude  and 
the  expediency  of  finding  another  home.  He,  Robert  Sant, 
rejoices  in  the  possession  of  another  wife — unknown  to  Perdita — 
and  is  a  regular  ruffian.  He  leaves  her  for  a  few  hours  to  see  to 
some  business  in  the  City.  He  never  returns,  and  the  next  day 
she  sees  in  the  papers  the  announcement  of  his  death ;  the  report 
proves  afterwards-  to  have  been  false  ;  he  was  not  dead,  but  had 
been  taken  up  for  embezzlement.  In  the  poverty  of  her  widow- 
hood, Perdita  seeks  a  situation  as  teacher  at  a  girls'  school,  the 
mistress  of  which  turns  out  to  be  her  husband's  wife.  She  gets 
engaged,  out  of  gratitude,  to  the  son  of  a  woman  who  has 
befriended  her,  then  falls  in  love  with  another  man.  She  throws 
over  the  first  engagement,  and  is  about  to  marry  the  man  she 
loves,  when  her  husband  reappears.  He  murders  his  first  wife — 
the  schoolmistress,  and  prepares  to  carry  oil*  Perdita,  when  he  is 
seized  by  the  police.  There  is  no  anti-climax ;  immediately  after 
his  arrest,  we  are  given  to  understand  that  Perdita  marries  the 
man  she  loves,  and  there  the  book  ends. 

Each  one  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Sturges's  short  stories  commences 
in  a  quaint,  familiar  way,  as  if  the  reader  already  knew  all  about 
it.  On  the  same;  principle,  there  are  sudden  allusions  in  the 
midst  of  a  story  to  a  "he"  or  a  "  she,"  preceded  by  no  name. 
The  sense  of  realism  thus  obtained  is  sometimes  at  the  cost  of 
clearness  ;  but  on  other  occasions,  when  more  skilfully  managed, 
it  is  very  effective.  The  stylo  is  vivid  and  picturesque,  though 
marred  at  times  by  a  tendency  to  exaggerated  word-painting  and 
'  f  epithets  and  similes  pertaining  to  one  sense  when  describ- 


ing what  can  only  be  appreciated  by  another  sense: — "And  the 
voice  gave  the  colour  of  violets,"  "smoke-streaked,  sharp-eyed 
sun,"  "  gloom-red  sun,"  "  the  electric  blue-white  icy  mist,"  &c.  In 
certain  pages  where  these  expressions  are  more  thickly  set,  they 
convey  the  impression  that  the  artist  has  by  mistake  presented 
us  with  his  palette  instead  of  his  picture.  It  is  the  exception, 
however,  that  proves  the  rule,  and,  but  for  these  occasional  pecu- 
liarities, the  style  is  fascinating  and  pleasant  to  read.  A  refine- 
ment of  perception  and  keen  sensitive  understanding  are  displayed 
in  the  delineation  of  the  characters,  which  qualifications  are  pecu- 
liarly suited  to  short  stories  of  this  kind.  The  character  sketch 
of  Koznuishefi' — "  homme  de  lettres,  de  caserne  et  de  chancel- 
lerie  " — is  a  very  striking  piece  of  writing.  While  in  a  battle- 
charge  Koznuishefi'  takes  note  of  his  own  sensations,  with  powers 
rendered  preternaturally  acute  by  excitement  and  impending 
danger.  He  falls  into  a  trance,  and  wakes  to  find  "  his  horse  is 
dead,  a  carcase,  and  his  own  wound  is  in  the  breast."  Then  a 
thought  strikes  him,  with  which  the  sketch  is  brought  to  a  fine 
close  : — 

'  The  dazzling  and  fearful  pleasure  which  he  had  suffered 
in  that  moment  of  the  charge,  in  that  instant  when  he  had 
planned  to  touch  the  meaning  of  existence,  the  elemental 
principle,  and  so  to  cease,  had  consisted,  he  saw  clearly,  in  his 
having  been  moved  by  the  certainty  that  something  was  occur- 
ring which  he  knew  and  felt  to  be  terrible  !  .  .  .  The  substance 
of  existence  !  ...  it  was  in  intuitive  terror  then,  before  the 
prospect  of  his  fate,  that  man  had  erected  shrines  to  propitiate 
consoling  gods ! ' 

The  Moonlighter  of  County  Clare  is  the  best  story  in  the  book. 
It  is  the  account  of  a  railway  journey  from  Limerick  to  Galway, 
third  class,  in  the  company  of  a  "  Moonlighter  "  who  has  murdered 
his  man,  and  of  others  who  approve  the  deed.  During  this  short 
railway  journey,  while  we  hold  our  breath  in  sympathizing  ex- 
citement and  dread,  there  is  yet  time  for  many  specimens  of  Irish 
character  to  be  presented  to  us,  or,  rather,  we  have  the  pleasant 
impression  that  we  discovered  them  for  ourselves. 

A  book  may  be  written  with  the  life-blood  of  the  author — i.e. 
he  puts  into  it  part  of  himself — or  it  may  be  written  with  ink — 
Stephens's  blue-black  at  one  shilling   the  bottle.     Mr.  Colin 
Middleton's  novel,  Innes  of  Blairavon,  essentially  belongs  to  the 
latter  order.    But  it  is  as  good  of  its  kind  as  the  ink  itself,  and 
deserves  to  prove  the  shilling's  worth  a  good  investment.    There  is 
something  attractive  in  the  neatness  and  composedness  with  which 
a  due  proportion  of  all  the  ingredients  is  given  out.  Scenic  descrip- 
tions, a  dialect  or  foreign  accent,  are  peppered  about  between  the 
narrative  of  events,  love-scenes,  edifying  treatises  on  education, 
&c.    But  the  plot,  which  bears  us  on  boldly  through  two  genera- 
tions, is  varied  and  entertaining,  and  a  pleasant  sense  of  good 
humour  and  kind-heartedness  pervades  the  book  even  through  its 
most  gloomy  chapters.    The  monotonous  repetition  of  regular 
love-scenes  is  varied  by  the  somewhat  unusual  episode  of  a  young 
lady  proposing  to  a  man.    She  kneels  at  his  feet,  throws  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  and  does  all  that  should  be  done  on  such  occa- 
sions.   This  reversing  the  order  of  things  is  repeated — we  venture 
to  think  with  less  success — at  the  end  of  the  book,  when  Murie" 
Pauncefoote,  on  being  released  from  an  unhappy  union  by  th 
death  of  her  husband,  writes  to  the  man  she  originally  loved,  an 
who  loved  her,  "  Will  you  have  me  now  ?  "  or  words  to  tha 
effect.    We  are  taken  to  so  many  corners  of  the  globe  and  treate 
to  such  a  variety  of  incidents  that  once  more  we  feel  a  concer 
for  Mr.  Colin  Middleton's  expenditure,  and  trust  that  such  lavis 
generosity  does  not  threaten  a  lengthened  delay  before  the  pro 
duction  of  another  novel.    We  are  anxious  for  further  specimen 
of  his  pleasing  inventive  faculty  as  cleverly  utilized  as  in  Inn 
of  Blairavon. 


JAPANESE  MUSIC* 

THE  music  of  Japan  has  been  a  good  deal  neglected,  possibl 
somewhat  misapprehended,  by  Western   writers.  "NVhe 
Berlioz  wrote  his   exceedingly  uncomplimentary   criticism  o 
Chinese  music — and  it  is  China  that  inspired  the  music,  and,  t 
some  extent,  the  musical  instruments  of  Japan — it  is  tolerably 
certain  he  had  not  heard   the   music  he  dismissed   so  con 
temptuously.    lie  repeated  the  impressions  of  travellers,  or  had 
merely  consulted  the  French  writers  of  his  time.    M.  F6tis,  in  his 
History  of  Music,  gives  some  examples  of  Japanese  music,  but 
their  "  transliteration  " — to  use  a  term  of  letters — has  been  pro- 
nounced inaccurate  by  a  Japanese  writer.    From  the  East  or 
point  of  view,  and  to  Eastern  ears,  the  composers  of  the  West 
who  have  treated  of  Oriental  subjects  have  not  proved  altogether 

*  The  Music  anil  Musical  Instruments  of  Japan.    Hv  F.  T.  Tigott. 
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satisfactory,  though  to  Europeans  the  "local  colour"  achieved 
may  be  admirable  and  require  no  "programme."  Nor  is  this 
surprising,  especially  with  regard  to  Japanese  music,  -when  we 
consider  the  difficulties  of  rendering  that  music  into  Western 
form,  and  the  mysterious  regulation,  or  law,  by  which  Japanese 
music-boohs  are  practically  banished  from  the  schools.  Some 
have  denied  that  there  is  any  mystery  in  the  profession,  affirming 
that  the  mystery,  such  as  it  is,  is  designedly  kept  up,  in  a 
mediaeval  spirit,  as  it  were,  by  native  musicians,  and  that  the 
written  music  of  Japan  is  almost  as  hard  to  obtain  as  those 
ancient  manuscripts  of  Hindu  music  of  which  Sir  William  Jones 
heard  so  much,  yet  never  could  discover,  though  he  inquired  for 
them  eagerly  between  Ormuz  and  Ind.  The  culture  of  music  in 
the  East  appears  to  have  been,  to  a  great  extent,  oral  teaching 
and  a  matter  of  tradition.  Books  of  music  were  regarded  as 
sacred  books,  and  are  still  treated  as  if  they  were  sacred  in  Japan, 
although  what  is  known  as  Temple  music,  with  its  endow- 
ments and  hereditary  offices,  has  fallen  from  its  high  estate.  Some 
writers  have  declared  that  the  written  music  of  Japan  is 
innocent  of  true  notation.  Mr.  F.  T.  Pigott  contests  some  of 
these  points,  with  other  prevalent  Western  notions,  in  his  hand- 
some volume  on  The  Music  and  Musical  Instruments  of  Japan, 
which  comprises  studies  of  the  subject  that  embrace  the  history, 
practice,  and  theory  of  Japanese  music.  All  three  sections  of 
Mr.  Pigott's  work  contain  so  much  that  appeals  to  the  artist 
and  the  musician  and  the  student  of  musical  history  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  do  justice  to  all  the  aspects  of  interest  pre- 
sented. The  history  of  Japanese  music  and  its  evolution  from 
Chinese  influences  might  exclusively  attract  us,  so  suggestive  is 
the  author's  sketch  of  this  vast  subject.  Mr.  Pigott's  exposition 
of  the  Japanese  scale,  its  nature  and  origin,  the  constitution  of 
the  octave,  the  characteristics  of  pitch,  form,  time,  and  so  forth — 
not  to  mention  his  description  of  the  various  instruments  and 
their  methods  of  execution,  nor  the  specimens  of  music  in  Japanese 
writing,  literally  translated  and  done  into  European  notation — 
deal  with  matters  that  are  purely  technical,  and  points  so  abstract 
and  delicate,  concerning  which  the  author  himself  occasionally 
expresses  doubt  that  is  not  unbecoming,  that  they  concern  only 
the  musical  expert  and  scientific  theorist.  Last,  and  certainly 
not  least  interesting,  is  what  we  may  call  the  practical  portion  of 
the  volume,  which  deals  with  the  methods  of  teaching  music,  the 
relations  of  teachers  and  pupils,  of  instrumental  music  and  of  dance 
and  song,  of  popular  music  and  of  classical,  and  other  matters  of 
general  interest.  Of  the  beauty  of  form  of  Mr.  Pigott's  book,  and 
its  charmiDg  illustrations  after  old  prints  and  other  sources,  it 
must  be  said  that  the  volume  worthily  honours  the  music  of  a 
people  so  eminent  in  artistic  gifts  and  accomplishments. 

The  appreciation  of  Japanese  music  can  scarcely  prove  an  easy 
acquirement  to  Europeans.  Apart  from  the  feebler  quality  of  the 
tone  of  the  instruments,  and  its  singular  character,  Japanese 
music  takes  extremely  complicated  forms,  and  demands  the  most 
delicate  phrasing  to  express  its  individuality.  "My  own  experi- 
ence," remarks  Mr.  Pigott,  "  has  been  that  even  in  the  first-grade 
tunes  it  required  twenty  or  thirty  lessons  to  enable  one  to  grasp 
the  delicate  nuances  of  many  of  the  passages."  He  expresses  the 
opinion  that  unless  Japanese  musicians  come  and  play  to  us  in 
England,  accurate  knowledge  of  their  art  and  appreciation  of 
their  craft  can  only  arise  in  the  West  very  gradually.  The  best 
way  to  appreciate  Japanese  music  is  to  hear  it  performed  by  native 
musicians,  without  prepossessions  of  any  kind,  or  the  prejudices 
of  travellers,  and  to  hear  it  with  ears  undebauched — as  an  Eastern 
critic  might  put  it — by  the  modern  orchestra.  For  custom,  in 
this  matter,  as  in  others,  is  somewhat  of  a  tyrant.  It  is  hardly 
possible,  indeed,  that  the  music  of  the  Samisen,  heard  for  the  first 
time  in  Japanese  streets,  should  be  appreciated  by  the  tourist 
accustomed  to  such  street  harmonies  as  are  afforded  by  the  cornet 
soloist,  the  piano-organ,  or  the  German  band.  Japanese  music 
should  be  studied,  in  fact,  as  the  youthful  Japanese  learn  it,  by 
the  ear  only  and  experience  of  the  instrument.  For  it  is  one  of 
the  many  paradoxes  of  the  art  that  it  is  taught  entirely  by  rote, 
and  chiefly  by  blind  professors.  Women  and  blind  men  comprise 
the  musical  profession  of  Japan.  It  is  odd  that  a  people  culti- 
vating music  on  these  terms  should  possess  music  books  at  all, 
or  be  at  the  pains  of  devising  a  system  of  notation.  Another 
paradox,  concerning  what  was  once  considered,  in  pre- Wagnerian 
days,  the  finest  of  all  musical  instruments,  is  but  briefly  dealt 
with  by  Mr.  Pigott.  He  will  not  venture  to  describe  the  human 
voice  in  Japanese  singing — "  it  is  mere  horrid  sound,  disfigured 
by  excruciating  quarter-tones."  It  appears  to  be  a  subtle 
mingling  of  mellow  and  revolting  sounds,  the  piquancy  of  which 
is  imperceptible  even  to  Japanese  ears.  Another  puzzle  suggested 
to  the  student  of  Japanese  music  is  the  pleasure  that  cul- 
tured ears  find  in  instruments  that  are  poles  asunder 
in  tone  quality.    Ears  polite  that  delight  themselves  in  the 


magical  tone  of  the  Shakuhachi,  the  most  exquisite  of  wind 
I  instruments,  will  endure  the  terrors  of  the  Hichiriki — too  sug- 
gestive name  ! — which  emits  the  most  gruesome  and  agonizing: 
sounds  conceivable.  Both  instruments  are  highly  esteemed — 
the  unutterable  one  particularly,  special  instructions  being  given, 
for  the  construction  of  its  inscrutable  mouthpiece.  Both  are  of 
the  wood-wind  order,  and  are  made  of  bamboo,  and  played  with 
reeds.  An  engraving  from  a  native  print  of  the  Kagen-gaku- 
orchestra,  representing  the  six  famous  poets  of  Japan  performing 
on  the  six  orchestral  instruments,  shows  the  method  of  playing 
the  Shakuhachi.  There  is  a  charming  drawing,  also,  by  Toyo- 
kuni,  of  the  Shakuhachi  player.  Mr.  Pigott  has  pleasant 
memories  of  this  instrument : — 

'  I  have  yet  in  my  mind,'  he  writes,  'the  memory  of  a  dark 
night,  when  we  sat  on  the  verandah  of  a  tea-house  in  the 
mountain  village  of  Chiuzenji ;  the  lake  was  lit  by  a  thousand' 
candles  stuck  on  the  slight  rafts  of  wood,  votive  offerings- 
drifting  slowly  over  the  water  into  eternity,  and  bearing  on 
their  way  the  prayers  of  the  pilgrims  who  had  launched  them 
to  the  shrine  on  the  opposite  shore.  And  there  suddenly  came 
across  the  waters  the  soft  clear  tones  of  this  simple  pipe, 
which  filled  me  in  those  earliest  of  days  in  Japan  with  wonder 
that  any  sound  so  sweet  should  come  out  of  this  very 
Galilee,  so  they  say,  amoDg  the  unmusical  nations.' 

This  simple  pipe,  by  the  way,  is  described  as  exceedingly  difficult 
to  play  (p.  184). 

Mr.  T.  L.  Southgate  observes,  in  one  of  the  notes  contributed 
by  him  to  Mr.  Pigott's  volume,  that  our  system  of  notation 
is  not  available  for  perfect  translation  of  Japanese  music,  since- 
Japanese  musicians  produce  effects  not  obtained  by  Western 
musicians.    This  remark  must  apply  to  the  more  complicated, 
or  classical,  music.     Mr.  Pigott  does  not  despair  of  accurate 
transcription,  one  of  the  features  of  his  work  being  the  examples,  by 
way  of  illustration,  of  instrumental  music,  which  he  gives  for  the 
instruction  of  the  reader.    Modern  Japanese  music,  he  remarks,, 
is  composed  almost  exclusively  for  the  "  13-stringed  Koto,"  the 
latest  development  of  the  ancient  Kin,  or  Koto,  a  prolific  family  of 
stringed  instruments  originating  in  China,  resembling  the  zither,, 
somewhat,  in  certain  forms,  and  probably  curtailed  of  its  original 
dimensions,  like  the  "  Biwa,"  and  other  instruments  of  Chinese  origin,, 
at  the  hands  of  the  Japanese.  "  Koto  music  is  written,"  Mr.  Pigott 
observes.    "  It  has  been  many  times  stated  that  there  is  no 
notation ;  but  the  music  is  so  complicated  that  it  would  pass 
the  wit  of  man  to  do  without  some  form  of  musical  writing."' 
This  "  error,"  as  Mr.  Pigott  calls  it,  has  arisen  from  the  fact 
that  music  books  are  not  referred  to  by  musicians — who  are 
mostly  blind — and  are  jealously  preserved  by  professors  of  the 
highest  rank  only.  That  much  of  the  music  is  complicated  may  sug- 
gest the  usefulness  of  music-books,  but  is  no  proof  that  the  music- 
books  are  written  in  accordance  with  what  Europeans  consider  a 
system  of  notation.    There  are  other  forms  of  musical  writing. 
Travellers  have  ascribed  the  practice  of  notation  to  savage  tribes, 
though  more  careful  investigation  has  determined  this  notation, 
to  be  nothing  more  systematic  or  exact  than  a  series  of  pictured 
characters  that  serve  to  assist  the  performer's  memory.  Elaborate 
and  ingenious  as  such  a  method  of  writing  might  be,  it  would 
fall  short  of  what  modern  composers  mean  by  notation.    In  his- 
interesting  account  of  the  performance  of  Koto  music — heard 
generally  as   an   interlude   in  a  Japanese   feast — Mr.  Pigott 
speaks  of  the  high  quality  of  the  music,  and  the  tantalizing  fact 
that  the  piece  that  fascinates  you  is  rarely  repeated,  and  there 
is  "  no  intelligible  score "  with  which  the  foreigner  may  refresh* 
his  memory.    "  The  Koto  notation,"  however,  "  is  simple  and 
sufficient ;  the  numbers  of  the  strings  only  being  given."  The 
facsimile  of  a  page  of  Koto  music,  with  translation,  which  Mr. 
Pigott  gives  will  convince  the  reader  of  its  simplicity,  though  it 
has  not  the  fulness  and  simplicity  of  our  own  system.  Mr. 
Pigott  finds  it  amply  sufficient,  when  understood,  for  playing  the 
instrument.    Mr.  Southgate  observes  "it  is  complete  enough  to- 
represent  the  time,  the  accent,  the  notes  to  be  played,  and  the 
way  in  which  the  strings  are  to  be  plucked."    The  simplicity  of 
the  notation  is,  perhaps,  better  indicated  by  the  Rev.  Marmaduke  E. 
Browne,  who  informs  the  author  that  the  concertina  music  of  the- 
Salvation  Army  is  written  on  the  same  principle. 

In  addition  to  Koto  music,  which  is  a  kind  of  composition, 
distinct  from  all  others,  Mr.  Pigott  finds  there  exists  a  consider- 
able amount  of  independent  music  for  the  Shakuhachi,  derived 
from  quite  different  sources  than  those  whence  the  former  music- 
springs.  For  the  Samisen — to  Europeans  the  best  known  of  all 
Japanese  instruments — there  is  a  small  repertoire  of  songs.  The 
Biwa  and  the  Gekken,  both  lute-like  instruments,  also  possess 
independent  music,  apparently  of  prodigious  antiquity.  But  for 
the  Kokyu,  a  kind  of  fiddle,  somewhat  like  the  Samisen,  played 
with  a  bow  nearly  four  feet  in  length,  none  has  been  discovered 
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by  the  author.  These  and  other  allied  instruments,  and  their 
primitive  Chinese  originals,  together  with  the  large  and  important 
families  of  the  drums  and  the  gongs,  are  described  and  figured  in 
the  third  section  of  the  volume,  which  might  itself  have  engaged 
our  notice  to  the  exclusion  of  the  interesting  subjects  we  have 
preferred  to  deal  with.  Not  less  may  be  said  of  the  curious 
account  of  the  laborious  course  of  study  the  student  of  Japanese 
music  must  undergo,  and  of  the  No  dance  and  its  history,  and 
other  attractive  themes.  Enough  has  been  said,  however,  to  in- 
dicate the  various  bearings  and  scope  of  Mr.  Pigott's  admirable 
"work. 


TWO  BOOKS  OX  EDINBURGH.* 

THE  first  of  these  two  delightful  little  volumes  on  Edinburgh 
was  written  as  a  Handbook  of  the  Old  Edinburgh  Street, 
which  was  represented  in  the  International  Exhibition  held  in 
Edinburgh  in  1886.  The  author  of  that  really  remarkable 
design  was  Mr.  Sydney  Mitchell,  an  architect  who  stands  second 
to  none  among  those  who  have  in  these  more  enlightened  days 
endeavoured  to  rebuild  the  New  Town  in  the  spirit  of  the  Old 
Town,  and  with  some  regard  and  appreciation  of  the  situation 
and  climate  of  Auld  lleekie.  This  little  guide-book  opens  with 
a  ground  plan  of  the  "  Old  Edinburgh  Street,"  as  it  stood  in  the 
Exhibition,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  Edinburgh  that  an  historian 
should  at  once  come  forward  and  write  the  history  of  the  repro- 
duction of  a  street,  every  house  on  which  has  passed  into  the 
region  of  history,  and  the  careful  study  of  which  was  itself 
only  designed  to  last  the  life  of  the  Exhibition.  We  can 
only  hope  that  Chicago  has  bought  "  Old  Edinburgh,"  and 
has  erected  it  among  its  pasteboard  palaces.  We  can  imagine 
no  happier  moment  for  the  exiled  Scot  than  to  find  himself 
suddenly  before  "  The  Netherbow  Port."  Doubtless,  he  would 
not  "  win  in  "  except  on  the  payment  of  a  dollar,  but,  having 
done  that,  and  once  inside,  he  might  forget  that  he  was  in 
a  world  where  the  American  troubles  the  earth,  and  believe 
himself  back  in  the  heart  of  his  own  country,  in  the  centre  of  her 
life  and  her  history.  If,  however,  the  "  Old  Edinburgh  Street  " 
has  been  dissolved  into  its  component  parts,  we  are  thankful  that 
this  memento  of  its  existence,  this  history  of  it3  houses,  so  worthily 
illustrated  by  the  pencil,  and  abounding  in  anecdotes  of  their 
inhabitants,  should  have  a  new  lease  of  life.  We  gather  from  the 
preface  to  this  new  edition  that  one  of  the  authors  has  passed 
away,  and  the  sentence  which  tells  us  this  does  not  say  too  much 
of  what  we  would  almost  describe  as  the  genius  with  which  this 
little  volume  is  written.  To  have  known  one  so  richly  endowed 
with  the  lore  of  Edinburgh  must  have  been  no  common 
privilege,  and  the  decision  that  a  wider  circle  should  also  benefit 
was  one  worthy  of  all  praise. 

The  first  chapter  opens  with  the  various  histories  of  the  three 
Netherbow  Torts.  The  last  one,  taken  down  in  August  1764, 
was  captured  "  in  war  for  the  last  time"  by  the  Highlanders  of 
Prince  Charles's  army  in  1745.  The  lines  with  which  this 
chapter  ends  are  nameless,  but  we  cannot  but  "jalouse"  that  we 
owe  them  to  the  same  pen  as  the  rest  of  the  book.  The  authors 
make  us  feel  in  an  almost  painful  manner  what  we  have  lost  in 
the  Old  Town.  When  we  read  of  "  a  whole  street  "  of  houses, 
such  as  are  described  here,  being  removed  to  make  room  for  the 
railway,  and  for  the  worst  station  with  which  any  capital  in 
Europe  is  blessed,  we  can  only  express  a  hope  that  the  iniquities 
of  the  deeds  done  in  that  warfare  against  the  beauties  of  a  city 
may  meet  their  deserts,  in  such  guise  as  railway  companies 
understand  and  feel. 

The  mystery  of  the  iniquity  of  the  railway  naturally  brings 
our  thoughts  to  Sir  Walter,  and  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting 
here  an  anecdote  of  him  which  occurs  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Tolbooth,  aDd  which  we  do  not  recollect  having  seen  elsewhere. 
When  the  Tolbooth  was  destroyed  in  18 17,  the  eastern  turnpike 
door,  successor  to  the  one  destroyed  by  the  Porteous  mob,  was 
given  to  Sir  Walter.  He  removed  it  to  Abbotsford,  which  was, 
as  usual,  in  the  builders'  hands.  It  was  naturally  an  object  of 
interest  to  the  visitors,  and  the  Sheriff  seems  to  have  thought  of 
building  it  into  the  house.  To  this  Tom  Purdie  objected — 
"  Shirra,  if  ye  will  tak  my  advice,  ye  will  just  pit  that  door 
where  it  will  be  an  ootside  yett  to  nae  place  in  parteeklar — ane 
miclit  regret  it  very  sair  if  ony  thing  bad  was  to  happen  to  ony 
o'  oor  bairns.  It  micht  dae  for  a  stable  door  if  Peter  could  be 
got  to  let  it  ahint  his  horses  !  Ye  see,  Shirra,  ye  maun  e'en  do 
as  I  say,  for  ane's  no  free  to  like  that  iron-cloured,  unchancey 

*  Hit  Booh  (if  Old  Edinburgh.  By  >Tohl)  Charles  Dunlop  and  Alison 
Say  Dunlop.   Edinburgh  and  London:  Oliphant,  Anderson,  &  Korricr. 

ISemitrnlilc  lOHiilivrgh  I/misrs.  By  Wilinol  Harrison.  Edinburgh  and 
London  ■  Olipbant,  Anderson,  &  Terrier. 


ill-deidy  thing  comin  about  our  toun ;  it  has  been  grippit  ower 
often  by  the  hangman."  Sir  Walter,  perhaps  "  with  that  super- 
stition which  is  latent  in  the  finest  minds,"  made  an  "  ootside 
yett  to  nae  place  in  parteeklar,"  hanging  it  in  a  wall  at  the  top 
of  a  stair  which  leads  from  the  upper  grounds  down  to  the  kitchen 
courtyard.  "  Here  for  nearly  fifty  years  has  the  old  gate  swung 
which  in  '  Old  Edinburgh  '  was  '  the  ingait  and  the  outgait '  of  so 
much  sin  and  sorrow  and  suffering,  its  iron  nailed  oak  bleached 
by  the  sunshine  and  by  the  snowstorms  of  Tweedside,  which  must 
surely  have  brought  to  it  no  small  measure  of  purification."  In 
the  "  Oratory  of  Mary  of  Guise  "  and  "  Laus  Deo  House  "  we 
find  some  interesting  accounts  of  the  ornamentation,  in  wood- 
carving  and  in  painting,  of  the  Edinburgh  of  those  days.  And 
very  beautiful  also  is  the  description  of  what  Mary  of  Guise  saw 
from  her  gardens  on  the  Castle  Hill.  For  modern  Edinburgh 
there  was  a  heathy  moor,  and  at  her  feet  lay  the  Nor'  Loch  ; 
but  "  unchanging  rest  the  changeless  hills,"  and  "  Ben 
Lomond,  Pen  Ledi,  and  Ben  Voirlich,  in  the  far  north-west ; 
the  Green  Ochils,  and  Fife,  with  her  golden  girdle  of  towns  on 
which  the  sunbeams  love  to  rest ;  Inchkeith,  the  Bass,  North 
Berwick  Law,  Arthur's  Seat,  and  the  far-beyond  of  the  sea — a 
prospect,  truly,  where  one  realizes  how  very  far  the  east  is  dis- 
tant from  the  west — and  beautiful  enough  and  changeful  enough 
in  morning  time,  at  noontide  and  in  evening  light,  in  sunshine 
and  in  storm,  to  satisfy  the  longing  of  mind  and  spirit."  Here 
the  writer  touches  with  true  feeling  the  charm  of  Edinburgh. 
The  destroyer  cannot  alter  her  main  features.  The  Castle  Rock 
may  be  defaced  with  "  factory  "  buildings,  the  railway  replace 
the  Nor'  Loch,  and  the  New  Town  lie  in  unseemly  sameness  ;  but 
the  great  landmarks,  the  landscape,  and  the  lie  of  the  streets  in 
the  Old  Town  must  ever  be  the  same^  It  is  not  difficult  at  any 
time,  and  with  such  a  guide  as  this  it  is  ever  easy,  to  make  the 
past  live  again. 

Memorable  Edinburgh  deals,  not  only  with  the  Edinburgh  of 
the  past,  but  brings  us  down  to  quite  modern  days.  It  gives  an 
account  not  only  of  John  Knox's  habitation,  but  takes  us,  one 
by  one,  before  the  houses  made  memorable  by  Scott,  and  down 
among  the  streets  which  have  been  dwelt  in  by  the  men  who 
have  lived  till  within  quite  a  recent  date.  Mr.  Wilmot  Harrison 
is  no  novice  in  this  useful  form  of  history.  The  houses  he  selects 
for  mention  are  well  chosen,  and  the  history  of  their  inhabitants 
is  clearly  set  forth.  He  has  arranged  his  account  of  Edinburgh 
according  to  the  streets  ;  he  starts  from  the  Castle  Esplanade,  and, 
descending  Castle  Hill,  he  passes  through  the  Lawn  Market,  and 
so  in  order  till  he  reaches  the  New  Town,  the  routes  numbering, 
in  all,  four,  with  one  devoted  to  the  suburbs.  Each  celebrity  men- 
tioned is  shortly  described,  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are 
given,  and  the  whole  scheme  of  the  book  is  seen  at  a  glance.  We 
must  confess  that  there  is  a  certain  sameness  about  the  illus- 
trations of  the  famous  houses  in  the  New  Town.  They  were  not 
built  in  a  happy  age,  and  are  only  redeemed  from  meanness  by 
their  material,  the  colour  of  which  richly  deserves  the  name  it 
gives  to  the  grey  metropolis  of  the  North. 

One  thought  mvist  occur  to  the  reader  as  he  glances  at  this  roll 
of  illustrious  names,  and  remembers  all  the  traditionary  charm  of 
their  social  life.  Were  they  alive  to-day,  would  they  have  the 
courage  to  resist  the  tide  which  sets  ever  stronger  towards 
London,  would  they  have  gone  with  the  multitude  to  do  evil 
in  deserting  their  own  natural  surroundings  and  setting  ?  We 
cannot  tell,  except  in  one  instance.  Sir  Walter,  even  were  he 
free  of  professional  duties,  would,  we  are  convinced,  have  firmly 
resisted  making  any  London  house  "  memorable  "  by  taking  it 
"  for  the  season  "  ;  but  there  are  not  many  other  names  on  whose 
fidelity  we  could  equally  trust.  Society  to  be  good  must  have  a 
large  mixture  of  the  "  unemployed  classes  "  ;  "  the  professional 
masses "  are  apt  to  become  too  academic  and  bound  up  in  the 
anecdotes  of  their  own  works,  and  from  this  form  of  stagnation 
Edinburgh  suffers  socially  at  the  present  day,  while  London 
Society  is  scarcely  aware  of  the  contribution  to  its  social  plea- 
sures by  the  presence  of  those  who  would  shine  as  lights  in  the 
town  on  which  they  have  ungratefully  turned  their  backs.  Many 
provincial  towns  have  the  same  complaint ;  but  no  capital  suffers 
to  the  same  extent  as  does  Edinburgh. 


STRAY  SPORT.* 

TRAY  Sport  appeared  opportunely  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season  when  sportsmen  are  getting  their  batteries  in  order  for 
the  moors,  the  stubbles,  and  the  covers.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
pleasant  desultory  reading,  not  to  speak  of  lessons  of  long  ex- 

*  Stray  Sport.  Bv  3.  Moray  Brown,  late  79th  (Queen's  Own 
Cameron  Iligblandcrs).    London  : 'William  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1893. 
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perience  which  may  prove  useful  to  veterans  as  well  as  novices- 
The  first  volume  is  chiefly  devoted  to  Indian  shikar;  but,  though 
there  is  more  excitement  in  the  stories  of  tiger-shooting  and  of 
hog-sticking,  we  confess  that  the  chapters  on  "  Sport  at  Home  " 
have  the  greater  attraction  for  us.  Mr.  Moray  Brown  has 
nothing  to  say  of  deer-stalking ;  and  nearly  as  little  of  serious 
grouse-shooting  on  well-stocked  moors.  None  the  less  is  he  a 
thorough  all-round  sportsman,  and  we  heartily  agree  with  him  in 
his  preference  for  rough  shooting  and  mixed  bags.  So  far  as  we 
remember  he  is  the  only  man  who  has  ever  described  the 
sporting  capabilities  of  Buchan,  although  Dr.  Skelton,  the 
'  Shirley  "  of  Blackwood  and  Fraser,  has  written  charming 
»ssays  on  its  social  aspects.  Buchan  is  perhaps  the  bleakest 
ind  most  weather-beaten  district  of  Eastern  Scotland.  The 
climate  is  singularly  ungenial ;  winds  screwed  generally  in  the 
Dorth-east  set  the  teeth  on  edge;  the  soil  is  cold  clay,  black 
bog  or  arid  sand,  and  the  people  have  been  bred  between  the 
soil  and  the  climate.  Still,  things  have  made  considerable 
progress  since  Dr.  Johnson  paid  his  memorable  visit  to  Lord 
Errol  at  Slains.  Much  of  the  moorland  has  been  reclaimed  by 
enterprising  agriculturists,  and  plantations  have  been  extend- 
ing round  the  "policies  "  of  handsome  modern  mansions.  Con- 
sequently partridges  have  been  multiplying,  and  pheasants  have 
been  introduced.  Mr.  Moray  Brown  made  himself  very  happy 
:here,  although  the  contrast  must  have  been  great  to  the  burning 
plains  of  Hindustan.  Sometimes,  as  a  naturalist  in  his  minute 
)bservations,  Mr.  Brown  reminds  us  of  Richard  Jefferies,  and  now 
md  again  we  come  upon  graphic  descriptions  of  wild-fowl  shoot- 
ng  which  are  little  inferior  to  those  of  St.  John.  We  cannot 
?xactly  "  spot  "  the  locality  of  his  headquarters,  yet  we  seem  to 
ie  thoroughly  at  home  in  its  bleak  surroundings.  There  is  the 
"  Old  Dam,"  f  omethiDg  between  a  loch  and  a  millpond,  tolerably 
remote  from  any  dwelling  save  the  house  of  the  miller,  who  used 
to  tantalize  the  sportsman  by  tricks  with  the  sluices.  The  dam, 
with  its  swampy  precincts,  was  a  sure  find  during  the  day  for 
snipe  and  outlying  rabbits,  and  thither  Mr.  Brown  would  bend 
bis  steps  of  an  evening  for  a  quiet  shot  at  the  ducks  who  would 
drop  in  the  water  towards  the  gloaming.  In  the  tropics,  with 
their  brief  twilight,  that  style  of  duck-shooting  is  impossible. 
Even  in  Scotland,  where  the  sun  lingers  long  before  sinking  to 
•est,  the  watcher  has  to  stake  against  time,  with  all  his 
^acuities  on  the  alert.  We  see  Mr.  Brown  with  his  favourite 
■etriever,  Sam,  whose  one  fault  is  being  too  enthusiastic.  On 
he  other  hand,  the  dog's  hearing  is  quicker  than  that  of  his 
master,  and  he  is  invaluable  on  sentry  duty.  He  pricks  his  ears, 
ind  immediately  afterwards  the  whistle  of  wings  is  heard  in  the 
air.  There  is  a  swooping  descent  through  the  top  branches  of 
the  twisted  firs,  and  the  brace  of  mallards  drop  to  a  right  and 
eft,  one  of  them  dead  and  the  other  winged.  Then  Sam  is  out 
if  his  element  and  in  his  element,  while  hunting  the  cripple 
hrough  the  weeds  and  the  water.  Yet  his  master  follows  his 
novements  anxiously,  for  time  is  precious,  and  the  next  batch 
if  arrivals  will  be  scared  if  the  capture  be  not  speedily  effected. 
L'here  is  a  good  deal  of  excitement  in  the  Buchan  "  mosses.' 
rhe  ground  is  often  treacherous,  and  quaking  bog  is  varied  by 
noss  pots,  with  the  dense  coverings  of  duckweed  which  have  the 
semblance  of  verdant  turf.  The  unwary  stranger  may  be  im- 
nersed  to  the  neck,  beyond  possibility  of  self-extraction.  On 
;hese  mosses  there  is  generally  a  sprinkling  of  grouse,  who  can  take 
uncommonly  good  care  of  themselves  from  the  very  beginning  of 
:he  season.  You  may  play  hide  and  seek  with  them  through  the 
tutumn,  without  much  thinning  of  the  broods.  There  are  deep 
trenches  which  offer  shelter  to  mallard  and  teal,  so  you 
may  look  out  for  the  double  shot  at  any  moment.  Snipe 
are  always  to  be  found  on  the  outskirts — sometimes  they  will  be 
aumerous  and  get  up  in  wisps ;  and  before  the  passing  of  the 
Ground  Game  Act  overgrown  hares  were  fond  of  taking  their  siestas 
there  in  sultry  weather.  But  the  Buchan  sport,  par  excellence, 
is  rabbit-shooting  on  the  sand  bents.  Between  the  sea  and  the 
mosses,  or  the  arable  land,  the  sand  has  drifted  from  time 
mmemorial  into  an  unbroken  natural  embankment  of  rolling 
eminences  overspread  with  a  spiky  grass,  and  with  thickets  of 
furze  in  the  hollows.  Whole  parishes  are  said  to  have  been  en- 
gulfed in  the  drift.  These  sand-hills  are  honeycombed  by  the 
rabbits,  who  fatten  somehow  mysteriously  between  the  wind 
md  the  water.  There  they  are  in  abundance,  and  the  ground 
8  clear  and  open,  yet  Mr.  Brown  does  not  exaggerate  the  difficulty 
)f  bagging  them.  For  the  boots  of  the  shooter  are  always  slipping 
m  the  steep  sand-slopes,  and,  as  Mr.  Brown  expresses  it,  he  is 
•hooting  at  a  flash  of  greased  lightning.  Moreover,  bunny  is 
jxceedingly  tenacious  of  life,  and  if  you  do  not  hold  straight  and 
ire  well  forward,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  wriggle  into  the  nearest 
lole.  Ferreting  is  almost  hopeless  where  the  labyrinths  of  bur- 
rows are  so  intricate  ;  and  the  communities  of  conies  are  always 


kept  on  the  qui  viae,  thanks  to  the  presence  of  stoats,  polecats, 
and  foxes. 

Mr.  Brown  gives  his  reminiscences  of  a  shore  ramble  from  Fort 
George,  in  the  country  with  which  St.  John  has  familiarized 
us.  "  It  was  a  wild  afternoon  towards  the  end  of  September, 
and  the  coast  of  the  Black  Isle  loomed  somewhat  indistinctly 
through  a  thick  haze."  The  tide  was  out,  and  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  sand  was  swarming  with  sea-birds  and  waders,  all 
noisily  on  the  feed.  The  bag  was  not  a  heavy  one,  but  we  cannot 
imagine  a  more  delightful  or  striking  walk.  He  secured  some 
rare  birds  for  his  collection ;  and  even  when  his  patient  stalks 
were  unsuccessful,  they  gave  him  rare  opportunities  for  interest- 
ing observations.  The  bulk  of  the  bag  was  nine  brace  of  golden 
plover,  and  those  birds  are  so  confiding  and  so  curious  that  they 
would  really  seem  to  associate  themselves  in  suicide  clubs.  You 
see  them  dressing  their  ranks  along  some  bank  of  cut  peat ;  you 
enfilade  the  line  of  heads  with  sanguinary  results;  then  they 
rise  in  the  air  in  a  silver-lined  cloud,  but  come  circling  round  the 
gunner  again  and  again.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  shores  of  the 
Moray  Firth  to  Galloway,  famous  for  its  cock  coverts.  We 
fancy  Mr.  Brown  may  have  shot  the  Ellangowan  and  Hazel-' 
wood  glens ;  at  all  events  his  descriptions  remind  us  pleasantly 
of  Guy  Manneriny  and  the  savoury  cauldron  of  Meg  Merrilies  in 
Derncleugh.  The  notes  of  one  of  his  days  almost  rival  Albanian 
records.  The  cries  of  "  cock  forward,"  "cock  to  the  left,"  &c, 
become  positively  bewildering.  As  to  snipe,  he  has  sundry 
reminiscences  to  show  that,  with  all  their  affection  for  swampy 
solitudes,  they  are  nevertheless  the  most  fearless  and  familiar  of 
birds.  Some  of  his  most  deadly  days  were  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Glasgow.  Within  ten  minutes'  walk  of  Mary- 
hill  Barracks,  on  an  extent  of  less  than  thirty  acres,  the  floodings 
of  an  old  coalpit,  he  once  killed  t  welv  e  couple,  and  a  brother  officer 
bagged  eighteen  couple.  He  has  done  still  better  on  a  narrow  strip 
of  marsh  near  Bowling,  between  the  Helensburgh  railway  and  the 
busy  Clyde. 

Mr.  Brown  cares  less  for  fishing  than  for  shooting,  and  make3 
no  pretensions  to  being  a  "  deacon  of  the  gentle  craft."  But  he 
records  pleasant  days  on  the  Buchan  streams,  which  would  have 
been  pleasanter  had  it  not  been  for  the  omnipresence  of  sneaking 
pot-fishers  with  the  worm.  The  Ugie  is  a  dull  and  sinuously 
sluggish  stream,  always  reminding  us  of  the  corpulent  eels  which 
infest  the  bottom,  though  he  has  something  picturesque  to  say  of  the 
still  mill-pools  and  swift  rushing  burn  at  the  old  ruins  of  Inverugie, 
the  Castle  of  the  Earls  Marischal.  But  we  sympathize  with  his 
enthusiasm  over  fishing  in  the  tidal  waters  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ythan,  where  there  is  grand  sport  to  be  had  with  the  sea-trout 
and  nondescript  finnock.  We  have  known  men  go  back,  spring 
after  spring,  to  Newburgh,  which,  as  he  says,  "  appeals  irre- 
sistibly to  the  lover  of  wild  life,  for  he  will  see  bird  life  at  its 
best,  both  in  quantity  and  variety."  The  crow  of  the  grouse 
and  the  gathering  call  of  the  partridge  chime  in  with  the 
screams  of  the  hungry  gulls  and  the  pipings  of  curlew  and 
plover.  The  success  of  the  fishing  must  be  greatly  matter 
of  luck ;  and  there  is  a  rollicking  chapter  on  "  Fun  with  the 
Finnocks,"  when  those  fish,  going  suddenly  and  simultaneously 
on  the  feed,  were  leaping  on  his  line  singly  and  by  couples. 
And  the  hooked  finnock,  fresh  from  the  sea,  makes  a  gallant 
fight.  We  may  add  that  we  like  Mr.  Brown  all  the  better 
that  he  is  by  no  means  indifferent  to  creature  comforts.  He 
sets  his  face  against  hot  and  heavy  luncheons  and  champagne, 
as  he  does  against  the  tame  slaughter  of  the  battues.  But  no 
man  enjoys  more  heartily  the  midday  rest,  the  sandwiches,  or 
bread-and-cheese  discussed  at  the  lee  of  a  dyke,  with  one  or 
more  modest  quenchers,  and  the  soothing  pipe  to  follow  for 
the  benefit  of  digestion,  while  the  eye  is  being  gratified  as 
well  as  the  palate  by  the  contents  of  the  game-bags  exhi- 
bited in  the  foreground.  There  are  some  amusing  studies  of 
various  types  of  the  sportsman — the  man  who  shoots  jealous,  the 
swell  who  is  mean,  and  the  swaggerer  who  engrosses  conversation 
in  the  smoking-room.  As  to  the  swaggerer,  Mr.  Brown  tells  a 
capital  story  of  a  supercilious  gentleman  from  India  who  embel- 
lished a  most  mendacious  romance  in  the  presence  of  a  mild- 
spoken  slayer  of  tigers  who  happened  to  have  been  Commissioner 
of  that  particular  district,  and  consequently  familiar  with  the 
facts.  And  we  repeat  that,  if  we  have  passed  over  the  volume 
on  India  in  silence,  it  is  only  because,  being  lost  in  an  embarrass- 
ment of  riches,  we  confined  our  notice  to  what  struck  us  as  most 
fresh.  But  if  any  globe-trotter  should  be  contemplating  a  tiger- 
trip,  we  recommend  him  to  consult  Mr.  Moray  Brown. 
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CHURCHWARDENS'  ACCOUNTS.* 

THE  Bishop  of  Oxford,  in  the  interesting  preface  which  he  has 
contributed  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garry's  publication  for  Sub- 
scribers of  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  St.  Mary's,  Heading, 
between  1 550  and  1662,  observes  : — "  It  is  well  that  such  materials 
for  the  illustration  of  economic  history  as  have  real  value  should 
be  preserved  in  print,  and  that  the  customs  which  they  illustrate 
should  be  rescued  by  History  from  the  misty  region  of  folk-lore 
whilst  they  can."  The  authority  of  the  Bishop  would  establish  a 
more  doubtful  proposition  ;  and  the  proposition  itself  is  indispu- 
table, even  without  such  authority.  There  is  probably  at  the 
present  moment  no  duty  within  the  historical  sphere  more  pressing 
than  the  preservation  by  multiplication  of  such  documents  as  these. 
In  their  manuscript  and  unique  condition  they  are  always  exposed 
to  dangers  of  a  very  obvious  kind,  and  in  the  present  condition  of 
politics  to  others  not  quite  so  obvious,  but  clear  enough.  Unavoid- 
able accident  and  avoidable  carelessness  have  already  minished  and 
brought  them  low  to  a  very  lamentable  degree,  and  even  the  tendency 
of  the  time  to  withdraw  them,  or  some  of  them,  from  their  isolated 
resting-places  and  accumulate  them  in  public  libraries  of  this  or 
that  kind,  though  it  may  seem  to  oiler  securities  for  their  pre- 
servation in  one  way,  exposes  them  to  new  dangers  in  another. 
Therefore,  the  old  motto  of  that  one  meritorious  Minister  of  the 
Second  Empire  in  France  who  wrote  on  a  departmental  Report 
"  Tout !  tout  !  publiez  tout !  "  is  the  very  best  that  can  be 
thought  of. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garry,  in  publishing  the  first  century  of  the 
Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  St.  Mary's,  Beading,  after  the  re- 
building of  the  Parish  Church  from  the  materials  of  the  demolished 
Abbey,  have  done  a  great  deal  more  than  that  mere  "  tran- 
scribing" which  is  all  that  they  modestly  claim  on  their  title- 
page.  They  have  annotated  not  copiously  but  judiciously  and 
appositely  ;  they  have  added  indices  of  names,  places,  and  things  ; 
and  they  have  affixed  a  brief,  but  excellent  glossary  of  obsolete 
terms.  This  last  is  always  desirable  in  such  cases,  because  it 
economizes  notes  in  the  first  place,  and  avoids  tedious  and 
troublesome  cross-references  to  them  in  the  second.  That  the 
value  of  the  book  is  also  much  increased  by  the  preface  which 
the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  has  written  for  it,  is  unnecessary  to 
say ;  it  would  be  a  very  remarkable  book  indeed  of  the  kind 
which  gained  nothing  from  a  preface  by  Bishop  Stubbs.  This 
preface,  without  attempting  to  note  all,  notices  some  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  accounts,  gives  some  valuable  parallels 
and  bibliographical  hints,  points  out  in  the  easy  way  possible  only 
to  a  consummate  historian  and  student  of  documents,  the  chief 
historical  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  entries,  and  supplies  in- 
valuable hints  as  to  the  state  of  ritual,  of  local  government,  and 
of  other  things  both  "humane"  (as  the  time  itself  would  have 
said)  and  divine,  which  are  referred  to  in  the  text.  Nor  is  it 
superfluous  to  note  that  the  book  is  a  very  handsome  small  folio, 
excellently  presented  in  every  way. 

The  "  receipts,"  with  which  we  begin,  include,  besides  rents, 
legacies,  burial  and  other  fees,  very  large  sums  derived  from  the 
sale  of  the  ornaments,  &c,  of  the  Abbey.  "  Two  meu  of  London  " 
paid  nearly  fifteen  pounds  for  "the  sute  of  Crymsyn  velvett  wl 
ij°  Copes  of  the  same,  a  Cope  of  blewe  velvet  wl  a  vestyment  & 
i  Dekyn  the  beste  Canaby  and  iiij"r  Corporis  cases  w!  iiijor  olde 
copes  and  a  nolde  vestyment."  And  this  is  only  one  of  many 
such  entries,  while  on  the  other  side  "paide  for  the  taking  down 
of  the  Quyer"  (which  with  the  carriage  cost  but  half  a  guinea), 
may  stand  for  a  similar  instance.  Soon,  however,  we  come  to 
items  of  reconstruction,  instead  of  those  of  spoliation.  The 
labour  bill  of  the  church-rebuilding  is  remarkably  full  and 
minute,  and  deserves  examination  from  all  economic  inquirers, 
while  before  long  there  are  entries  which  are  positively  convivial, 
and  give  evidence  of  parochial  merry-making.  A  payment  of 
xxd.  to  xp'ofer  [Christopher]  Tapster,  whose  surname  is  promis- 
ing, is  followed  by  others  for  "  breed,"  "  Calves  hedds,"  "  flesshe," 
"  more  flesshe  "  (there  is  something  very  liberal  and  comforting 
in  this  "  more  flesshe  "),  "  bred  and  drink,"  "  spices,"  "  butter," 
"  otemele  and  salt"  (farre  pio  et  saliente  mica),  "  bere,"  "a 
barell  of  here,"  and  so  forth.  Afterwards  follow  "dinners 
and  suppers  for  the  ringers,"  "  ii  quarters  of  mutton,"  a 
"  sholder  of  mutton,  and  a  quarter  of  lambe  and  the  porti- 
naunce."  "  Sowing  of  the  morryse  cottes,"  too,  sounds  cheerful ; 
but  eatables,  except  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine,  do  not 
figure  much  in  the  book  after  the  first  ten  years.  There  is  no 
lack  of  interesting  entries,  however.  "  Smoke-farthings  "  (a  sort 
o(  hearth-tax  paid  to  the  bishop,  and  supposed  to  be  a  continua- 

*  The  Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  the  Parish  if  St.  Mary's,  Readinq< 
Berks,  15150-1662.  Transcribed  by  Francis  N.  A.  Garry,  M.A.,  nnd  A.  (1. 
(lurry,  with  a  Preface  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Beading:  printed  by 
Edward  J.  BlockwelL  1893. 


tion  of  Peter  pence),  "  bawdrickes "  for  the  bells  (the  leather 
strap  for  attaching  the  clapper),  are  regularly  entered,  and  the? 
latter  seem  to  have  worn  away  pretty  fast.  "  Omylettes,"  whic 
have  nothing  to  do  with  eggs,  but  much  with  "  homilies,"  figure 
and  it  is  satisfactory  that  "washing  and  sope"  occurs  with  di 
frequency.  "  Ilocktide  [known  to  all  readers  of  Herrick]  an 
Whitsuntide  "  expenses  recur  regularly,  and  it  is  permitted  to  tl 
unlearned  to  wonder  what  "  a  pair  of  Jemos  "  is,  till  he  discove: 
the  word  to  be  identical  with  that  Protean  term  "  gimmal,"  < 
"  gimbal "  (not  yet  obsolete),  which  means  anything  that  tun 
within  itself,  rings,  hinges,  &c. 

Nor  is  matter  of  purely  historical  interest  wanting.  There 
a  "Collection  of  Jeneva  "  in  1605  (whereto  Reading  contribute 
five  pounds  seventeen  shillings  and  fivepence)  ;  there  is  a  paymer 
for  ringing  on  "  the  vte  of  Auguste  Gownes  conspiracy 
Gownes  refers  to  the  Gowrie  matter  anent  which  James 
dutiful  new  subjects,  of  course,  took  his  Majesty's  own  view  i 
those  days.  And  they  rang  "  when  the  Queene  came  throug 
the  toun,"  and  on  "  crownacion  day,"  and  of  course  on  the  Fift 
of  November,  to  which  last  observance  the  death  of  James  di 
not  put  an  end,  though  it  did  to  ringing  for  the  discomfiture  < 
the  unlucky  "  Gowne."  "  And  they  rang  for  the  King  [Charle. 
at  his  returne  from  Branford  [Brentford]  after  the  fight " — tl 
fight  his  want  of  persistence  in  which  probably  lost  him  crow 
and  head. 

Such  are  but  a  few  of  the  items  of  interest  in  a  book  interestin 
even  to  the  idle  reader,  and  invaluable  to  the  social,  economic,  an 
ecclesiastical  historian.  Much  of  its  information,  especially  i 
regard  to  matters  of  ritual,  could  only  be  thoroughly  worked  u 
at  leisure  and  with  opportunity  of  large  comparison  of  similj 
documents.  Let  us  hope  that  the  materials  for  such  corr 
parison  will  be  forthcoming,  and  that  they  will  pass  throug, 
hands  as  diligent  and  under  eyes  as  intelligent  as  those  of  th 
present  editors. 


GOSPEL  OF  ST.  LUKE  IN  ANGLO-SAXON.* 

1 1  THERE  is  an  obvious  utility  for  the  student  who  begins  th 
study  of  any  new  language  in  commencing  with  some  familia 
book  of  the  Bible,  such  as  a  Gospel.  The  meaning  being  alreadi 
well  known  to  him,  he  is  able  to  make  his  way  through  the  tex< 
and  gather  a  knowledge  of  the  language  as  he  goes  with  le$ 
drudgery  than  would  be  possible  in  the  case  of  any  text  wher- 
the  matter  as  well  as  the  form  is  unfamiliar.  It  was,  therefor  ' 
an  excellent  idea  of  Dr.  James  Bright  and  the  delegates  of  th 
Clarendon  Press  to  issue  one  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels,  witl 
an  introduction,  notes,  and  glossary,  as  a  reading-book  for  th 
beginner  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

But  though  the  idea  is  excellent,  we  cannot  say  quite  so  mud; 
for  the  execution.    The  notes  are  inadequate,  and  are  confiuec 
almost  entirely  to  a  comparison  of  the  Saxon  text  with  the  Latii 
Vulgate  from  which  it  was  translated.    Notes  often  tend  to  bi 
in  excess  of  the  text.    Here  the  proportion — ten  and  a  quartei 
pages  of  notes  to  a  hundred  and  seven  pages  of  text — is  surehj 
excessive  in  the  other  direction.    There  are  many  points  01 
general  interest  in  the  Saxon  Version  of  the  Third  Gospel  tc 
which    Dr.    Bright    might    have    called    attention    in  hit 
notes,   and   added  thereby   very  greatly   to   their  liveliness 
Thus,  in  i.  1 5,  "  vinum  et  siceram  non  bibet "  is  translated! 
"  and  he  ne  drincd"  win  ne  beor,"  which  shows  us  beer  as  the 
national  idea  of  "  strong  drink."    The  same  thing  is  shown  by 
the  Saxon  word  for  a  feast,  "  ge-beorscype,"  literally  "  a  beer- 
ship  "  (v.  29),  which  sounds  still  more  quaint  when  we  find  it 
used  with  reference  to  the  Last  Supper  (e.g.  John  xxi.  20).  So 
the  Saxon  mode  of  building  is  illustrated  by  the  account  of  the] 
paralytic  man  let  down   "per  tegulas,"  which  is  translated! 
"through  the  wattles"  (v.  19).    In  vii.  32,  " cantavimus  vobielj 
tibiis  "  is  translated  "  we  have  sung  to  you  to  the  harp,"  which  i 
shows  us  the  national  instrument,  as  a  former  passage  showed  us  i 
the  national  drink ;  and  reminds  us  of  the  beautiful  story  oi'j 
Cajdmon  in  Bede,  who,  before  he  received  his  God-given  gift  ot  ■ 
song,  always  used  to  retire  from  the  feast  when  he  saw  the  harp 
(cithara)  coming  round  to  him  ;  where  the  Saxon  Version  ha9 
these  very  phrases  "  gebeorscype  "  and  "  be  hearpan  singan.'1 
Harpers,  we  find,  were   sometimes   imported.     Thus  Cuth- 
bert,   Abbot  of  "Wearmouth  and   Yarrow,  writes   to  Lullus, 
who  succeeded  St.  Boniface  as  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  to  send  hi"' 
"  citharistam  .  .  .  qui  possit  citharizare  in  cithara  qunm  noa 
appellamus  rottro  ;  quia  citharnm  haheo  el  artificem  non  habeo. 
The  "officer,"  "  exactor"  (xii.  58),  to  whom  the  judge  delivers  the'  1 
criminal,  becomes  the  beadle  or  "  by-del,"  who  (we  need  hardly 

*  The  Gospel  of  Saint  Luke  in  Anglo-Saxon.  Edited,  from  th*  manu- 
scripts, by  j.  VV.  Bright,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English  iu  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University.    Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.  1893. 
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iy)  is  not  the  modern  Bumble,  but  the  officer  of  the  "  by  "  or 
>wnship.  The  "  five  yoke  of  oxen  "  of  the  parable  become  "  a 
iam."  This  would,  however,  be  an  abnormally  large  team,  the 
sual  ox-team  consisting  of  eight — a  fact  on  which  Mr.  Seebohm 
•ied  to  build  a  great  deal  more  than  it  would  bear. 

In  vi.  45  we  seem  to  have  an  interesting  case  of  the  preserva- 
on  of  a  native  proverb.  For  our  Lord's  words  "  Out  of  the 
bundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh  "  the  translator  sub- 
it  utes  an  equivalent,  which  he  doubtless  thought  would  be 
lore  familiar  to  bis  readers,  "  The  mouth  speaketh  as  the  heart 
linketh."    But  none  of  these  things  seem  to  move  Dr.  Bright. 

He  takes  more  interest  in  the  question  of  tbe  relation  of  the 
.nglo-Saxon  text  to  the  Latin,  which  is  a  very  variable  one. 
ometimes  the  translator  makes  omissions  {e.g.  iii.  24,  where  he 
mits  the  genealogy,  and  merely  says  "  and  so  from  generation  to 
gneration  up  to  Adam,  who  was  God's  son,  unto  five  and  seventy 
enerations";  viii.  49,  xviii.  14,  xxiii.  24,  38,  xxiv.  49).  Some- 
mes  he  inserts  explanations  of  his  own  (e.g.  viii.  30,  "  Legio, 
tat  is,  in  our  tongue,  company " ;  xi.  12,  "Scorpionem,  that  is 
kind  of  serpent").  In  one  instance,  at  least,  he  seems 
jliberately  to  alter  his  original  to  make  the  story 
[uare  better  with  his  ideas  of  what  it  ought  to  be.  In  the 
irable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  he  transforms  the  host  and  his 
tn  (stabularius,  stabulum)  into  a  leech  and  a  leech-house, 
ot  unfrequently,  of  course,  he  mistranslates  his  Latin,  sometimes 
irough  his  own  ignorance,  but  in  one  case  only  through  follow- 
ig  a  wrong  tradition  of  interpretation.  This  case  (xi.  41)  is  of 
ime  interest.  The  Latin  is  "  quod  superest,  date  eleemosynam  " 
-where  "quod  superest"  answers  to  the  Greek  tt\i)v — but  the 
■anslator  takes  it  as  meaning  "  the  surplus,  what  is  over."  And 
lis  is  the  way  in  which  it  is  taken  by  St.  Gregory  in  his  answers 

Augustine's  interrogations  (Bede,  Hist.  Eccl.  i.  27),  where  the 
sixon  version  corresponds  closely  with  the  Saxon  version  here. 
ide,  in  his  own  Commentary  on  St.  Luke,  takes  it  in  the  same 
ay, — "  Quod  necessario  victui  et  vestimento  superest,  date 
iuperibus" — so  that  the  rendering  110  doubt  became  traditional 

the  English  Church. 

And  this  question  of  mistranslation  brings  us  to  what  is  our 
laviest  count  against  Dr.  Bright,  and  that  is  the  character  of 
s  textual  criticism.  Has  Dr.  Bright  ever  asked  himself  what 
e  object  of  textual  criticism  is?  If  he  had,  a  little  thought 
ould  surely  have  told  him  that  the  object  of  textual  criticism 
lould  be,  by  a  careful  comparison  of  all  external  evidence, 
ded,  where  necessary,  by  a  cautious  use  of  conjecture,  to  restore 
hat  the  author  (or,  in  this  case,  the  translator)  originally  wrote, 
r.  Bright's  idea  of  textual  criticism  seems  to  be  that  its  object 
to  make  the  author  say  what  Dr.  Bright  thinks  he  ought 
»  have  written.  That  is  to  say,  he  alters  the  text,  not 
erely  when  he  has  reason  to  suspect  corruption  in  the 
'SS.,  but  when  the  translator  has  not  translated  his  Latin 
>rrectly.  Instances  of  this  occur  in  i.  5,  v.  38,  xiii.  35,  xix.  38. 
1  xxi.  23  he  has  altered  a  rendering  which  is  perfectly  correct 
id  adequate.  But  we  do  not  want  to  know,  except  possibly 
.  a  note,  what  Dr.  Bright  or  any  one  else  thinks  the  trans- 
tor  ought  to  have  written.  We  want  to  know  what  he  did 
:tually  write,  what  his  capacities  as  a  translator  were,  as  judged 
r  what  he  wrote,  and  what  idea  our  Saxon  forefathers  would 
rm  of  the  Gospel  story  when  they  read  or  heard  his  translation, 
oreover,  on  his  own  theory  Dr.  Bright  ought  to  have  gone  a 
■eat  deal  further.  Why  does  he  not  supply  the  omissions  noted 
)ove  ?  Why  does  he  not  correct  the  mistranslations  (pointed 
it  in  his  own  notes)  in  i.  9,  ii.  1,  ix.  39,  xiii.  32,  xviii.  31, 
ix.  48  ?  We  gather  from  the  preface  that  Dr.  Bright  eonteui- 
lates  a  complete  edition  of  the  Gospels.  We  trust  that  the 
elegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  will  call  his  attention  to  this 
)int,  and  we  commend  to  his  notice,  with  a  view  to  the  larger 
idertaking,  the  excellent  caution  of  Zangemeister  in  the  preface 
1  his  edition  of  Orosius  : — "  Statui  in  Historiis  Orosiiab  lectione 
adita  non  licere  discedere,  nisi  cogente  summa  necessitate,  et 
mper  cavendum  esse,  ne  potius  Orosium  ipsiun  quam  librarios 
rrrigamus."    (The  italics  are  ours.) 

The  glossary,  like  the  notes,  strikes  us  as  rather  meagre,  and 
lere  are  some  mistakes  and  omissions  in  it.  Thus  braidan  should 
3  under  ge-brcedan  ■  ealdor-man  does  not  mean  "  chief  priest," 
ut  "  chief."  (In  the  passage  in  question  the  Latin  has  "  principes 
icerdotum,"  and  the  translator  has  simply  omitted  the  lattsr  of 
le  two  words.)  Fcsrlic,  which  is  given  as  an  adverb,  is  really 
1  adjective  (occurring  xxi.  34)  ;  the  adverb  is  farlice.  Fela, 
hich  is  given  as  an  adjective,  is  in  the  passage  cited  a  sub- 
antive.  Mcesse-niht  is  not  the  night  of  a  festival,  but  the  eve 
ifore  a  festival. 

The  book  is  not  so  well  printed  as  a  book  issued  by  the 
larendon  Press  ought  to  be.  We  have  noticed  misprints  on 
).  4,  17,  32,  41,  62,  87,  89. 


MR.  SERJEANT  BELLASIS.* 

A  LONG  life,  a  useful  life,  an  honoured  life,  a  prosperous  life, 
and  a  death  without  pain,  is  a  lot  much  to  be  desired ;  but 
its  description  does  not  necessarily  furnish  the  most  entertaining 
reading.  Excellence  is  not  always  exciting,  and  the  life  of  a  just 
man  may  quite  possibly  be  less  interesting  than  that  of  an  un- 
scrupulous adventurer.  Usually  the  most  readable,  and  some- 
times the  most  valuable,  part  of  the  Life  of  such  a  man  as 
Serjeant  Bellasis  is  the  correspondence.  Men  of  his  type,  if  not 
very  exceptionally  distinguished  themselves,  are  sufficiently  so  to 
have  many  far  more  distinguished  friends  and  acquaintances,  and 
a  judicious  selection  from  their  letters  may  be  well  worth  read- 
ing. In  the  present  instance,  it  is  probable  that  this  might  have 
been  more  especially  the  case  ;  because  he  was  a  good  deal  thrown 
with  men  of  science,  as  well  as  with  lawyers,  artists,  theologians, 
and  other  more  or  less  remarliable  men  in  very  varied  walks  of 
life.  In  this  volume,  however,  few  letters  of  such  a  character 
appear,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  extracts  from  some  of 
Newman's,  Manning's,  and  Hope  Scott's  ;  it  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  some  of  those  from  the  hand  of  Newman  are  of 
great  interest,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  remember  that  the  book 
merely  professes  to  give  "memorials,"  and  does  not  aspire  to  be  a 
biography.  We  ought  to  say  at  once,  too,  that  these  memorials 
are  mainly  religious,  describing  the  part  their  subject  took  in  the 
"  Oxford  Movement,"  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  join  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  religious  aspects  of  his  life  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  as  a  member  of  that  Church. 

A  work  of  this  kind  will  be  read  with  very  different  feelings 
by  Roman  Catholics  and  by  non-Roman  Catholics.  To  the 
latter  a  great  deal  of  it  will  be  neither  very  palatable  nor  very 
comprehensible  ;  and  it  will  be  chiefly  interesting  to  them,  or  at 
least  to  some  of  them,  from  the  part  the  Serjeant  took  in  the 
"  Oxford  Movement."  To  begin  with,  he  read  the  famous 
Tracts,  and  was  strongly  impressed  by  them ;  then  he  went 
to  Oxford  on  purpose  to  hear  Newman  preach,  and  made  his 
acquaintance,  as  well  as  that  of  Pusey.  He  became  intimate 
with  both,  and  when  Archbishop  Howley  received  an  address 
directed  against  the  Tracts,  he  submitted  a  counter-address, 
from  "  members  of  the  profession  of  the  law,"  to  the  approval  of 
Pusey  and  Newman.  Eventually  it  was  delayed,  and  Newman 
wrote  to  him : — "  You  lawyers  are  far  too  powerful  a  gun  not  to 
be  reserved  for  some  great  occasion."  He  was  at  Littlemore  on 
the  occasion  of  Newman's  farewell  service,  and  he  wrote  a  long 
account  of  it  to  his  wife.  "  The  officiating  clergy  were  Newman 
(for  the  last  time),  Pusey,  Copeland,  and  Bowles."  It  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  consecration  of  the  church,  which  was  profusely 
decorated  and  densely  crowded.  "  The  sermon  I  can  never  forget, 
the  faltering  voice,  the  long  pauses,  the  perceptible,  and  hardly 
successful,  efforts  at  restraining  himself,  together  with  the  deep 
interest  of  the  subject,  were  almost  overpowering ;  Newman's 
voice  was  low,  but  distinct  and  clear,  and  his  subject  was  a  half- 
veiled  complaint  and  remonstrance  at  the  treatment  which  drove 
him  away."  Presently  came  "  an  address  almost  personal  to 
Pusey,  who  sat  by."  "  After  the  sermon  Newman  received  the 
Communion,  but  took  no  part  in  officiating.  Dr.  Pusey  conse- 
crated the  elements  in  tears,  and  once  or  twice  became  entirely 
overcome  and  stopped  altogether."  "  Nothing  I  can  say  to  you 
can  give  you  the  remotest  idea  of  the  sorrowfulness  or  solemnity 
of  the  scene." 

On  one  point  both  those  who  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
Church  into  which  Bellasis  was  received  as  well  as  the  members 
of  it  may  join  in  approving  of  his  conduct.  When  he  felt  in- 
clined to  make  a  change  of  religion,  he  deliberately  wrote  out 
two  lists — the  first  of  good  motives,  and  the  second  of  bad,  which 
might  be  disposing  him  to  make  it.  The  conclusions  which  he 
drew  after  a  careful  study  of  these  lists  will,  of  course,  be  regarded 
from  very  different  points  of  view  by  different  people.  By  every- 
body, however,  he  may  be  admired  for  his  humility,  and  for  his 
earnestness  in  what  he  believed  to  be  right. 

To  Roman  Catholics  these  memoirs  ought  to  be  both  interesting 
and  profitable.  Mr.  Bellasis  was  exceedingly  zealous  in  the 
faith  which  he  adopted,  and  he  was  a  living  example  of  the  fact, 
which  we  once  heard  stated  by  a  Jesuit  priest,  and  an  old  friend 
of  Bellasis's,  that  "  there  is  such  a  thing  as  common  sense,  even 
in  religion."  His  friendship  with  Newman  continued  to  the 
end,  and  he  had  something  to  do  with  the  establishment  of  his 
very  successful  school  at  Edgbaslon,  which  is  now  quite  at 
the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  He  also  did  much  for  various  Roman  Catholic  charities, 
such  as  convents,  schools,  and  homes  for  the  poor.  One  morning 
two  Sisters  of  an  order  that  go  from  house  to  house  begging 
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called  upon  him.  One  of  them  looked  pale  and  ill.  "  I  am  sorry 
to  see  you  so  poorly,  Sister,"  he  said,  and  asked  her  about  how- 
much  she  expected  to  be  able  to  collect  before  the  day  -would  be 
over.  "  On  being  told,  he  immediately  gave  the  sum,  called  a 
cab,  paid  the  cabman,  sent  both  Sisters  home,  and  told  them  to 
take  a  good  day's  rest."  Besides  his  help  in  money,  he  was  able 
to  be  of  assistance  to  the  religion  which  he  had  espoused  by  getting 
priests  appointed  as  chaplains  to  Roman  Catholic  prisoners  in 
gaols,  and  by  using  his  legal  knowledge  for  the  redress  of  what 
lie  considered  hardships  to  his  co-religionists. 

He  was  fond  of  writing  maxims  for  his  children  ;  some  of  them 
do  not  look  very  original,  but  they  may  be  none  the  worse  for 
that,  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  they  are  excellent.  "Be  an  atten- 
tive listener  ;  no  compliment  is  greater."  "  Beware  of  the  plea- 
sure of  differing  from  others  in  matters  of  opinion  ;  on  the 
contrary,  learn  to  take  a  pleasure  in  acquiescing  when  the  subject 
is  indifferent.  It  is  a  sure  way  of  pleasing,  whilst  a  habit  of  dis- 
agreeing is  very  objectionable. Many  of  his  precepts  are  of  a 
more  religious  nature. 

Bellasis,  when  still  a  young  barrister,  wrote  an  admirable  reply 
to  what  he  calls  the  "stale,  hackneyed  charge  that  'barristers 
will  take  any  side  for  a  fee,  and  make  no  scruple  to  argue  against 
their  conviction.' "  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  points  out 
that  "  a  barrister  is  compellable  to  take  a  brief  in  the  Court  in 
which  he  practises,  however  degraded  or  vexatious  he  may  suspect 
his  cause  to  be,  and  the  blackest  murderer  has  a  right  to  com- 
mand the  first  talent  within  his  reach,  to  take  care  that,  if  he  be 
condemned,  he  be  condemned  according  to  law."  And  then  he 
proceeds  to  expose  the  nonsense  which  is  sometimes  talked  on  the 
subject  by  falsely  scrupulous  moralists.  When  he  was  only 
twenty-five  a  clergyman,  who  had  been  appointed  to  Tottenham 
Vicarage,  had  been  offered  2co/.  a  year  in  lieu  of  tithes  by  the 
London  merchants  and  traders  in  his  parish,  and  when  he 
threatened  proceedings  they  formed  a  Committee  with  a  common 
purse  to  defend  any  one  of  them  whom  he  might  prosecute.  Some 
one  advised  this  clergyman  to  consult  young  Bellasis,  who  gave  the 
following  advice  : — "  If  you  go  to  law  in  face  of  the  common  purse, 
you  will  be  in  litigation  for  years."  "  Commence  a  separate  suit 
in  Chancery  against  each  of  the  Committee."  Of  this  Committee 
there  were  twelve  members,  and  a  bill  in  Chancery  wa9  filed  against 
each  of  them.  "  Within  a  fortnight,"  said  the  Serjeant,  "  they 
had  all  given  in  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  parish  followed  like  a  flock 
of  sheep,  and  the  income  so  produced  was  upwards  of  i,oooZ.  a 
year."  Mr.  Bellasis's  principal  legal  work  was  before  Parlia- 
mentary Committees.  "The  great  era  of  railways  was  just  com- 
mencing when  in  1835  he  was  engaged  "  to  defend  a  case  against 
"the  then  projected  Great  Western  Railway,"  and  the  first 
thing  he  had  to  do  was  to  cross-examine  Brunei.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  had  to  make  himself  "  familiar  with  all  the  points  relating 
to  the  motion  and  power  of  engines,  their  friction  and  gravity." 
A  few  months  later  he  had  to  undertake  another  railway 
case,  in  the  progress  of  which  "  every  possible  dynamical  ques- 
tion in  relation  to  the  wor  king  of  railways  was  discussed  and 
contested,  as  well  as  a  vast  variety  of  points,  mathematical  and 
mechanical,  relating  to  their  construction."  Among  other  experts 
enlisted  for  his  assistance  was  George  Stephenson,  with  whom 
for  a  time  he  was  constantly  thrown.  He  soon  obtained,  he  says, 
"  a  certain  reputation  for  a  knowledge  of  such  subjects,  which 
never  afterwards  left"  him.  "In  all  some  three  hundred  and 
forty-two  cases  comprised  Mr.  Serjeant  Bellasis's  professional 
work  before  the  Committees  between  1835  and  1866,  the  year 
previous  to  his  retirement,"  and  they  related  principally  to  rail- 
ways, navigation  Bills,  the  laws  on  the  Salmon  Fish3ries,  and 
Acts  for  regulating  the  supply  of  water  to  great  cities. 

For  ten  years  he  and  his  great  friend,  Hope  Scott,  acted  to- 
gether, as  trustees,  in  the  famous  Shrewsbury  case,  in  whicb, 
except  on  one  point,  they  were  eventually  beaten.  When,  during 
the  life  of  the  last  Roman  Catholic  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  they 
learned  that  he  had  appointed  them  trustees,  and  proposed  to 
make  them  residuary  legatees,  leaving  them  also  considerable 
landed  property,  they  refused  the  legacy,  and  a  new  will  was 
drawn  up  at  their  desire,  by  which  no  real  estate  was  left  to 
them,  and  some  one  else  was  made  residuary  legatee.  The 
Shrewsbury  trust,  however,  was  not  the  only  medium  of  their 
friendship  ;  "  they  alike  argued  before  Lords  and  Commons  Com- 
mittees, occupied  identical  law  chambers,"  "wintered  abroad 
for  years  on  adjoining  properties  at  Hyeres,  and  finally  died  in 
1873,  about  the  same  time."  They  had  also  joined  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  within  six  months  of  each  other.  Science  and 
travelling  appear  to  have  been  the  chief  recreations  of  Mr. 
Bellasis,  if  theology  ought  not  to  be  included  among  them; 
although  to  the  hard-working  lawyer  it  almost  seems  to  have 
been  one.  He,  too,  amused  himself  by  writing  poetry,  which  we 
do  not  feel  called  upon  to  criticize.    In  one  particular  this 


biography  is  to  be  extolled  above  not  a  few  of  its  fellows,  espe- 
cially those  of  modern  date.  It  contains  nothing  calculated  to 
give  pain  to  anybody;  moreover,  if  its  subject  ever  had  enemies 
or  quarrels,  they  are  not  mentioned. 
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rpilIS  volume  begins  with  David  MacCarwell,  otherwise  Mac- 
Cerbhaill,  Archbishop  of  Cashel ;  and  successive  Macs  (with, 
variants  of  Mc  and  M')  spread  themselves  over  two  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  pages  out  of  the  total  four  hundred  and  forty-two. 
Celtic  bards,  poets,  and  historians  abound.  Foetry  in  the  Celtic 
races  ran  in  families — we  have  counted  in  one  article  eight  Irish 
poets,  all  Magraths  of  Munster.  Early  in  the  volume  we  are 
attracted  by  "the  North  Uist  bard,"  John  MacCodrum  (fi.  1750). 
"  lie  received  no  sort  of  education,"  so  that  his  genius  was  free  to 
develop  itself.  "  When  a  youth  a  fancied  insult  at  a  wedding  led 
him  to  compose  his  first  verses."  As  they  gave  much  offence,  his 
father  made  the  boy  promise  not  to  do  it  again  ;  but  on  the  death 
of  this  prudent  parent,  MacCodrum  again  broke  out  in  lam- 
poons, one  of  which  "  so  irritated  the  tailors  of  the  district " 
that  they  boycotted  him  to  the  extent  of  refusing  to  make 
clothes  for  him.  Consequently  the  poet  was  reduced  to  going 
about  in  rags.  In  this  plight  he  met  the  proprietor  of  the 
island,  Sir  James  Macdonald,  who,  after  inquiring  the  reason  of 
his  poverty,  and  hearing  the  objectionable  verses,  "forthwith 
appointed  MacCodrum  his  bard,  with  a  grant  of  free  land  and  an 
annual  gratuity  of  meal  and  cheese."  MacCodrum's  name  has 
been  frequently  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  Ossianic  con- 
troversy. "  It  is  said  that  when  Macpherson  was  travelling  in 
North  Uist,  he  met  MacCodrum  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  any  ! 
Fingalian  poems.  The  request  was  couched  in  such  bad  Gaelic 
that  the  poet  made  fun  of  his  questioner,  who  left  him  in  a  ' 
passion."  This  leads  us  to  the  article  upon  Macpherson,  by  Mr. 
T.  Bailey  Saunders,  a  valuable  contribution  to  literary  history. 
"  There  is  no  good  contemporary  account  of  Macpherson  "  ;  and 
that  which  is  now  laid  before  us  is  made  up  from  a  large  number 
of  scattered  notices  and  from  "facts  supplied  by  descendants." 
The  writer  goes  carefully  into  the  question  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Ossianic  Poems,  and  arrives  at  a  conclusion  by  ■ 
no  means  wholly  unfavourable  to  their  alleged  translator. 
After  all,  the  most  remarkable  facts  about  them  are  that  they 
won  the  early  admiration  of  Goethe,  Coleridge,  and  Byronr  ; 
and  that  (in  the  Italian  translation)  they  formed  the  favourite  i 
reading  of  Napoleon.  The  question  of  their  authenticity  seems- 
no  longer  to  stir  popular  national  passion.  As  good  High- 
landers once  believed  in  the  epics  of  Ossian,  so  good  Welshmen  1 
believed  in  the  discovery  of  America  by  Madog  ab  Owain 
Gwynedd,  the  "  Madoc  "  of  Southey's  poem  ;  but  we  are  here 
told  that  "  during  the  present  century  the  adherents  of  the  theory 
have  gradually  disappeared."  They  must  still  have  been  strong 
in  1858,  when  a  prize  was  offered  in  connexion  with  the  Llangollen 
Eisteddfod  for  "  the  best  essay  on  the  discovery  of  America  in  the 
twelfth  century  by  Prince  Madoc  ap  Owen  Gwynedd."  Thomas  ; 
Stephens,  the  author  of  the  Literature  of  the  Kymry,  "  sent  in  an 
elaborate  essay  showing  that  the  discovery  could  not  have  taken 
place.  Though  the  ablest  essay  in  the  competition,  this  was 
denied  the  prize,  on  account  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  it." 
This  essay  has  just  been  published,  and  was  recently  noticed 
here. 

Important  for  Irish  history  is  the  biography,  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Olden,  of  that  cause  of  woes  unnumbered  to  Erin,  King 
Diarmaid  MacMurchada  of  Leinster,  the  father-in-law  of  Strong- 
bow.    On  the  much-disputed  point  of  the  letter  or  so-called 
Bull  of  Pope  Hadrian,  authorizing  or  permitting  Henry  IL 
to  take  upon  himself  the   lordship   of  Ireland,   the   present  j 
biographer  says  "Its  authenticity  has  always  been  maintained  I 
by  the  best  authorities,"  and  he  considers  that  the  attempts  to  i 
question  it  are  "  without  sufficient  reason."    Four  Kings  Mal- 
colm of  Scotland  are  treated  of  by  Sheriff  Mackay,  who,  as  is  j 
the  bounden  duty  of  a  Scotsman,  falls  foul  of  the  great  AYest- 
Saxon  champion,  the  late  Mr.  Freeman.    "  His  argument  on 
'  The  Cession  of  Lothian  '  is  partial,"  and  a  suggestion  of  his  in 
reference  to  the  possible  workings  of  the  mind  of  Malcolm  I.  "is  jl 
modern  and  improbable."    But  Sherill'  Mackay  might  give  us  a  Jl! 
precise  reference  for  the  suggestion  in  question  ;  we  cannot  find 
it  at  the  page  of  the  Norman  Conquest  to  which  he  has  last  »| 
referred,  though  we  have  tried  three  editions.    Moreover,  he 
should  not  quote  a  statement  of  Freeman's  so  carelessly  as  to  j  I, 
make  it  ungrammatical ;  and,  considering  that  historian's  well-  j, 

J      •  Dictionary   of  National    Biography.      Edited    bv    Sidney   Left,  |l< 
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known  particularity  with  regard  to  the  spelling  of  names,  it  is 
positively  cruel  to  represent  him  as  writing  "  Athelstane  "  when 
he  really  wrote  "  iEthelstan." 

Among  the  hiographies  of  Highland  worthies  we  note  those 
of  the  heroine  Flora  Macdonald  and  the  freebooter  Rob  Roy, 
both  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Henderson.    Readers  who  are  curious  in  the 
history  of  poets'  loves  will  be  interested  in  the  same  writer's 
article    upon    Mrs.  Agnes    Maclehose,  best  known  as  the 
"Clarinda"  of  Robert  Burns.    The  typical  Irish  wwworthy,  if 
we  may  be  allowed  the  term,  is  represented  by  the  political 
informer,  Leonard  MacNally,  whose  treachery  to  his  associates 
was  not  discovered  till  after  his  death  in  1820.    In  the  account 
of  the  hanging,  in  1761,  of  Macnaughton,  the  suitor,  would- 
be  abductor,  and  actual  murderer  of  Miss  Knox,  we  are  told 
that  "  The  rope  broke  three  times — an  accident  that  entitled 
him  to  his  liberty."    The  term  entitled  suggests  the  idea  of  a 
legal  right,  the  existence  of  which  we  much  doubt.    As  speci- 
mens of  literary  Irishmen  we  may  mention  "  Father  Prout " 
(Francis   Sylvester    Mahony)    and    Maginn,   the   original  of 
"  Captain  Shandon  "  in  Pendennis.    With  the  name  of  Maginn 
is  connected  that  of  the  painter  Maclise,  who  drew  the  portraits 
of  "  Literary  Characters  "  for  which  Maginn  supplied  the  letter- 
press.   The  biography  of  Maclise  is  by  Mr.  Cosmo  Monkhouse, 
who  gives  a  good  critical  estimate  of  the  artist,  admitting  his 
faults,  which  indeed  are  obvious,  but  claiming  for  him  that,  "  as 
a  draughtsman,  in  the  clear  and  definite  expression  of  form,  he 
was  a  master,  scarcely  rivalled  by  any  British  artist,"  and  that 
his  mural  pictures  "are  now  widely  acknowledged  to  be  the 
greatest  historical  paintings  of  the  English  school."  Musicians 
will  be  interested  in  the  article  upon  Macfarren,  whose  biographer, 
Mr.  Legge,  allows  him  talents  "  of  a  very  high  order,"  but  not 
genius  or  "  genuine  inspiration  "  ;  and  students  of  stage  history 
will  peruse  Mr.  Knight's  copious  biographies  of  Macklin,  "  the 
Jew  that  Shakspeare  drew,"  and  Macready.    The  editor  supplies 
the  articles  on  the  Shakspearian  critic  Edmund  Malone,  and  on  Sir 
Thomas  Malory,  dear  to  all  lovers  of  Arthurian  romance.  In  this 
last  he  has,  of  course,  availed  himself  of  the  recent  researches  of 
Dr.  Oskar  Sommer,  who,  in  his  fine  edition  of  the  Morte  Darthur, 
has   satisfactorily   identified   almost   all  the  main  sources  of 
Malory's  book.    Dr.  Jessopp  writes  appreciatively  of  Maitland, 
whose  destructive  criticism  of  Milner's  Albigenses  and  Foxe's 
Martyrs  did  so  much  to  demolish  what  may  be  called  the 
Protestant  legend.    Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  gives  us  interesting 
articles  upon   Sir   James  Mackintosh  and  Sir  Henry  Maine. 
Archbishop  Magee  of  York,  "one  of  the  greatest  orators  and 
most  brilliant  controversialists  of  his  day,"  is  treated  of  by  Canon 
Macdonnell — a  foretaste  of  the  full  memoir  of  Magee  which  he  is 
preparing.    Of  yet  more  recent  interest  is  the  notice  of  Sir 
Morell  Mackenzie — in  some  ways  a  difficult  subject,  which  the 
biographer,  Mr.  D'Arcy  Power,  has  handled  with  judgment  and 
good  taste. 

We  note  an  omission  in  the  bibliography  of  the  brief  article 
on  Clement  Maidstone  (Ji.  1410).  It  should  have  been  mentioned 
that  his  account  of  the  "martyrdom"  of  Archbishop  Scrope, 
printed  in  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra,  has  been  reproduced  in  a 
revised  text  by  Canon  Raine  in  the  second  volume  of  Historians 
•of  the  Church  of  York.  And,  as  a  matter  of  style,  we  protest 
against  the  statements  that  "  Beau "  Macdonald  "  showed  an 
attractive  personality,"  and  that  The  O'Gorman  Mahon  "  exploited 
to  the  full  the  eccentric  resources  of  his  own  picturesque  per- 
sonality." This  sort  of  jargon  should  be  kept  out  of  a  work  of 
such  wide  and  presumably  permanent  interest  as  the  Dictionary 
•of  National  Biography.  Nevertheless,  the  article  on  The 
O'Gorman  Mahon,  "  one  of  the  last  of  the  old  race  of  dare-devil 
Irish  gentlemen,"  is  of  much  interest ;  and  with  it  we  may 
conclude  our  notice  of  a  volume  in  which  Irishmen  have  so 
considerable  a  part. 


EARLY  NEW  ZEALAND.* 

XT  is  not  until  a  new  country  has  reached  a  certain  stage  of 
development  that  the  materials  for  its  early  history  come  to 
be  collected  and  worked  up  into  the  form  of  a  consecutive  narra- 
tive. The  demand  for  such  a  work  does  not  exist  until  subse- 
quent growth  has  lent  an  importance  to  early  events,  only 
attaching  to  them  as  the  forerunners  of  those  that  have  followed. 
The  adventures  and  episodes  of  early  settlement  have  no  doubt 
an  interest  of  their  own,  and  each,  too,  has  its  own  sacer  vates. 
But  it  is  not  till  a  later  stage  that  a  public  exists  for  whom  these 
scattered  travellers'  tales  possess  an  historical  value  transcending 
their  interest  as  mere  romantic  episodes.    Such  a  public  is  sup- 

*  Early  History  of  New  Zealand.  Edited  bv  Thomson  W.  Leys.  New- 
Zealand:  H.  Brett,  Auckland.   London  :  Truslove  &  Hanson. 


plied  chiefly,  though  not  wholly,  by  the  communities  that  have 
grown  up  round  the  scenes  of  early  adventure,  and  entered  into 
the  inheritance  won  by  the  daring  of  the  pioneers  of  civilization 
in  new  lands.  Nor  is  the  field  one  into  which  any  literary 
worker  would  be  prone  to  enter,  but  one  for  whom  the  materials 
possess  the  special  significance  arising  out  of  personal  asso- 
ciations. It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  find  on  the  one  side  that 
the  stories  of  the  infancy  of  the  Australian  colonies  are  now 
beginning  to  be  gathered  up  and  presented  in  collected  and 
consecutive  form,  and  on  the  other  that  the  work  as  yet  has 
fallen  to  be  done  only  by  writers  having  a  close  personal  con- 
nexion, if  not  with  the  incidents  they  describe,  at  least  with  the 
subsequent  events  that  have  grown  out  of  them.  The  result 
is  not  history,  but  the  collection  in  handy  form  of  materials  for 
history.  We  have  had  others  of  this  class  before  us  lately, 
and  the  same  remark  applies  to  all.  In  the  book  we  are  now 
dealing  with  this  position  is  frankly  recognized.  It  is  the  work 
of  two  authors  dealing  with  different  periods,  and  in  the  pre- 
face, which  we  presume  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  editor  of 
the  whole,  the  main  purpose  kept  in  view  by  both  is  declared 
to  have  been  to  "  set  down  the  facts  accurately,  and  with 
as  little  bias  as  possible,  together  with  an  indication  of  the 
authorities  upon  which  they  are  given"  ;  and  "thus,"  it  is  both 
modestly  and  fairly  claimed,  "  a  sound  basis  has  been  laid  for 
more  critical  histories."  Criticism  of  the  work  as  history  is  thus 
disarmed.  But  we  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  say  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  work  has  been 
carried  out,  that  a  little  more  care  bestowed  upon  the  marshall- 
ing and  arrangement  of  the  materials  would  have  sensibly 
lightened  the  labours  of  the  historian  who  is  to  use  them. 
The  volume,  which  is  one  of  an  historical  series  connected  with 
New  Zealand  issued  by  the  same  Colonial  publisher,  is  a  hand- 
some quarto,  well  printed  on  good  paper.  The  illustrations, 
which  are  very  numerous,  are  for  the  most  part  well  chosen  and 
characteristic.  Their  artistic  workmanship  certainly  does  not 
reach  a  high  standard  of  excellence ;  but  in  a  work  produced  in  a 
colony  that  is  even  now  little  more  than  fifty  years  old,  every 
allowance  has  to  be  made  in  this  respect  above  all  others. 

Among  characteristic  Maori  customs,  which  naturally  receive  a 
good  deal  of  attention  in  a  work  on  the  early  settlement  of  New 
Zealand,  the  peculiarly  gruesome  one  of  baking  and  preserving 
human  heads  is  treated  here  in  a  chapter  to  itself.  It  is  a  moot 
point  whether  the  custom  originated,  like  other  similar  ones 
among  savage  and  cannibal  tribes,  in  the  desire  to  preserve 
trophies  of  enemies  slain  in  battle,  or  in  the  more  amiable,  but  no 
less  ghastly,  longing  for  a  memorial  of  friends  and  relatives  loved 
and  lost.  In  the  period  of  European  observation,  the  practice 
seems  to  have  obtained  for  both  purposes  ;  and  it  is  said  that  it 
can  be  seen  at  a  glance  whether  the  head  preserved  was  that  of  a 
friend  or  an  enemy,  the  mouth  in  the  former  case  being  closed, 
and  in  the  latter  open.  Be  that  as  it  may,  heads  were  preserved 
in  considerable  numbers,  and  lamentably,  but,  we  fear,  inevi- 
tably, became  an  object  of  desire  to  the  European  curio-hunter. 
If  "we  have  Cleopatra's  mummy  in  the  British  Museum,  why 
not  the  baked  head  of  a  Maori  to  decorate  our  mantelshelves 
at  home  ?  But  we  admit  that  it  was  going  a  little  further 
than  a  tender  conscience  would  approve  when  the  "  pioneers  of 
civilization,"  finding  the  head-market  understocked,  took  to 
killing  natives  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  brisk  demand 
that  sprung  up  at  Sydney,  at  that  time  the  nearest  British 
emporium,  where  "baked  heads"  at  one  time  ruled  as  high  as 
twenty  guineas  each,  when  there  was  a  "  boom  "  on.  There  are 
tricks,  however,  in  every  trade,  and  the  ingenuous  native  was  not 
slow  to  resort  to  the  plan  of  tattooing  slaves  so  as  to  make  them 
resemble  chiefs  (whose  heads  naturally  fetched  the  highest  price), 
and  then  cutting  off  and  pickling  their  heads,  to  be  palmed  off 
as  the  genuine  article.  Nor  was  this  the  only  form  of  deception 
practised  on  the  guileless  collector.  Head-hunting  was  naturally 
a  somewhat  dangerous  means  of  earning  even  a  dishonest  liveli- 
hood, and  it  is  not  surprising,  though  quite  satisfactory,  to  learn 
that  some  of  those  who  followed  it  sometimes  lost  their  own  heads 
in  the  attempt  to  capture  others,  and — insult  added  to  injury — got 
them  baked  and  sold  to  their  successors  in  the  trade  as  "  real 
Maori."  The  suppression  of  this  nefarious  traffic  by  a  tardy  order 
of  the  Colonial  Government  at  Sydney  in  the  year  1831  was  due 
to  the  imprudence  of  one  Captain  Jack,  who  emptied  out  on  his 
deck,  before  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  departed,  a  bagful 
of  heads  formerly  belonging  to  natives  killed  only  a  few  weeks 
previously.  It  is  stated  upon  some  authority  that,  prior  to  this 
order,  "  baked  heads"  were  actually  entered  among  the  imports 
at  the  Sydney  Custom  House,  though  the  nature  of  the  traffic 
could  have  been  no  secret  there,  however  little  it  may  have  been 
suspected  in  England.  Among  the  Maori,  the  lex  talionis  affords,  as 
a  rule,  the  only  remedy  for  theft,  the  New  Zealanders  being  com- 
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parable  in  this  respect  to  the  dwellers  in  gallant  little  Wales,  whose 
— no  doubt  mythical — exploits  in  connexion  with  marrowbones 
and  beef  have  lived  in  legendary  lore.  But  on  one  occasion,  ex 
relatione  John  Rutherford,  "  the  white  Maori,"  who  lived  for  ten 
years  as  a  native,  the  theft  of  a  chiefs  armour  once  met  with 
summary  vengeance.  The  culprit  being  brought  before  him,  the 
chief  slew  him  with  a  blow,  and  incontinently  devoured  his  heart, 
which  was  torn  out  of  him  as  soon  as  he  fell.  That  chief  was  the 
celebrated  Hongi,  who  had  come  to  England  in  1820,  where  he 
was  feted,  and  had  hobnobbed  with  the  nobility  and  with  royalty 
itself,  only  to  return  as  ferocious  a  cannibal  as  the  worst.  Some 
of  the  chiefs  would  brain  a  man  out  of  mere  wantonness ;  in  fact,  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  not  unusual  reception  accorded  to  strangers, 
taking  the  place  occupied  by  the  traditional  half-brick  among  our 
own  milder-maDnered  countrymen.  The  Hongi  incident  sug- 
gests some  reflections  as  to  the  indiscriminate  honours  accorded 
in  London  to  "  distinguished  visitors  "  (of  all  colours)  from  dis- 
tant quarters  of  the  globe — but  we  will  not  pursue  them.  The 
troubles  with  another  chief,  Heke,  later  on,  in  1844,  point 
to  causes  less  serious  than  the  "  Land  question  "  as  having  con- 
tributed to  some  of  the  smaller,  at  any  rate,  of  the  Maori  wars. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  fighting  round  a  place  called  Kororaroka, 
owing  to  the  admittedly  regrettable  circumstance  that  the  Maori 
wife  of  a  European,  having  a  quarrel  with  another  lady  of  the  same 
complexion  belonging  to  Heke's  tribe,  had  spoken  disrespectfully  of 
that  redoubtable  chief— had,  in  fact,  alluded  to  him  as  "a  pig." 
To  avenge  the  insult  Heke  (in  Maori  fashion)  carried  off  his 
traducer,  and  held  her  to  bail,  which  was  fixed  at  a  cask  of 
tobacco.  But  the  bail  was  not  forthcoming ;  hence  the  troubles 
that  befell  the  settlement.  At  the  same  place  some  years  earlier, 
what  went  by  the  name  of  "  The  Girls'  "War  "  arose  from  the 
rivalry  existing  for  the  affections  of  a  certain  whaling  captain 
between  two  young  native  women  "of  rank"  (as  the  chronicler 
describes  them),  whose  jealousy,  when  they  were  bathing  together 
on  the  beach  (and  forming,  we  are  sure,  an  idyllic  picture  of 
dusky  beauty),  found  vent  in  curses.  Thus,  oddly,  in  this  case 
the  belli  teterrima  causa  was  masculine  as  regards  the  prime, 
though  feminine,  alas  !  in  respect  of  the  proximate,  cause. 

The  first  part  of  Early  Neio  Zealand  (the  short  title  of  the  book  on 
the  cover)  deals  with  the  history  of  the  country  from  its  earliest 
discovery  by  Europeans  down  to  its  erection  into  a  colony  in 
1840.  The  second  part  carries  on  the  narrative  for  five  years 
only,  to  1845,  when,  with  the  advent  of  Sir  George  Grey  as 
Governor,  what  may  be  termed  its  modern  history  commences. 
The  further  continuation  of  the  work,  we  are  told,  will  depend  on 
the  appreciation  shown  by  the  public  of  these  instalments.  It  may 
be  questioned  whether  for  this  later  period,  of  which  abundant 
records  in  more  or  less  convenient  form  already  exist,  the  same 
class  of  treatment  as  is  here  accorded  to  the  earlier  years  would 
be  quite  wanted.  There  is  no  fear  lest  any  events  of  real  his- 
torical value  occurring  since  Sir  George  Grey's  first  connexion 
with  the  colony  should  be  lost  for  want  of  collection  and  compila- 
tion of  this  character.  Ever  since  Cook  in  his  first  voyage  took 
possession  in  the  King's  name,  New  Zealand  was  visited  from  time 
to  time  by  whalers  and  adventurers,  and  a  trade  sprang  up  very 
early  in  the  native  flax  (Phormium  tenax),  and  in  timber,  the  value 
of  the  Kauri  gum  for  spars  having  been  speedily  recognized.  Small 
and  isolated  settlements  were  made  on  the  Northern  Island,  and  in 
1825  a  Colonization  Company  was  formed  in  England,  which  was 
subsequently  merged,  though  tbe  arrangement  was  shrouded  in 
some  mystery,  in  the  more  important  and  prosperous  New  Zealand 
Company,  founded  by  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  in  1839.  A 
British  Resident  had  been  appointed  in  1833  by  the  Governor 
of  New  South  Wales,  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  settlements 
then  nominally  lay;  and  in  1840  the  Queen's  sovereignty  was 
formally  proclaimed  over  the  North  Island  by  virtue  of  the 
Treaty  of  Waitangi,  and  over  the  Middle  and  Stewart  Islands 
by  virtue  of  the  right  of  discovery.  By  the  treaty  referred  to, 
Great  Britain  recognized  the  native  title  to  the  freehold  of  all 
the  land,  only  an  insignificant  fraction  of  which  had  ever  been 
cultivated  or  otherwise  beneficially  occupied  ;  and,  though  tbe 
complete  ownership  has  accordingly  had  to  be  subsequently 
acquired  by  purchase,  the  land  question  was,  we  all  know, 
the  fruitful  origin  of  troubles  and  wars  for  many  years — and 
even  now  disputes  with  the  natives  sometimes  arise.  During  the 
early  years,  too,  of  the  existence  of  the  colony,  as  such,  constant 
friction  existed  between  the  official  representatives  of  the  Crown 
at  Auckland,  which  was  the  first  capital,  and  those  of  the  New 
Zealand  Company  at  their  settlements  near  the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent capital,  Wellington,  and  elsewhere.  The  Company  had 
under  its  charter  assumed  some  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  govern- 
in. ni.  To  supersede  these  wns  evidently  a  somewhat  delicate 
t»  l«,  i'  i"  cially  as  the  Company's  settlements  were  detached  from 
each  oilier  and  remote  from  the  seat  of  the  new  Colonial  Go- 


vernment ;  and  the  two  first  Governors,  Hobson  and  Fitzroy,  did 
not  perhaps  proceed  with  all  the  tact  that  the  situation  de- 
manded— and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Company's  officers.  The 
quarrel,  which  lasted  into  Sir  George  Grey's  time,  beyond  the 
period  here  dealt  with,  is  treated  with  commendable  impartiality 
in  the  book  before  us ;  though  the  writer  does  not  conceal  his 
opinion  that  the  land  scheme  of  the  Company,  the  main  features 
of  which  (following  the  South  Australian  precedent)  were  the 
sale  of  land  to  settlers  at  adequate,  instead  of  nominal,  prices, 
and  the  employment  of  a  large  portion  of  the  proceeds  as  an 
immigration  fund,  was  preferable  to  the  land-grant  system 
adopted  by  the  Colonial  Government,  which  resulted  in  the  great 
land  monopolies  it  has  been  the  object  of  later  legislation  to- 
break  up.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  Wakefield  system  of  small  free- 
hold settlements  was  not  allowed  time  to  be  fairly  tested  within 
assigned  areas.  The  policy  of  getting  an  independent  working 
population  settled  on  the  land  is  one  which  all  Colonial  Govern- 
ments are  now  striving,  and  striving  almost  in  vain,  to  return  to. 


NEW  VOCAL  MUSIC. 

RECENT  vocal  compositions  published  by  Messrs.  Novella 
include  the  following.  "Twelve  Songs,"  by  Karel  Bendl, 
form  an  attractive  addition  to  Novello's  well-known  series  of 
vocal  albums.  The  composer  calls  them  Stivimungs-Bilder,  a 
term  which  appropriately  indicates  their  pensive  character. 
They  are  rather  slight  in  construction,  but  very  graceful  and  full 
of  musical  feeling.  Both  German  and  English  words  are  given, 
the  latter  by  Dr.  Troutbeck.  A  conspicuous  merit  of  these  songs 
is  that  they  lie  very  easily  for  the  voice.  "  Irish  Songs  and 
Ballads"  can  be  unreservedly  recommended.  There  are  thirty  in 
the  volume,  and  they  include  examples  of  all  the  "  divers  tones" 
to  which  the  Irish  national  harp  is  so  happily  tuned.  The  love- 
song,  the  lament,  the  lullaby,  the  march,  the  reel,  the  humorous 
ballad — nothing  comes  amiss  to  that  wonderfully  varied  and 
genuine  muse.  National  song  is  tending  to  displace  on  the  con- 
cert platform  the  awful  "  ballad "  of  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  the  present  volume  will  add  one  more  stimulus  to  that 
healthy  movement.  The  very  spirited  and  appropriate  lyrics 
are  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Graves,  while  the  music  is  "  arranged "  by 
the  accomplished  hand  of  Professor  Stanford.  "Hora  Novis- 
sima"  is  a  sacred  cantata  for  soli,  chorus,  and  orchestra  by 
Horatio  W.  Parker.  We  are  not  in  love  with  the  modern) 
cantata ;  but,  if  such  things  must  be,  they  are  best  com- 
posed, as  this  is,  to  Latin  words,  which  seem  to  help  the 
musician  to  something  approaching  the  true  devotional  feeling. 
For  the  rest,  "The  Rhythm  of  Bernard  de  Morlaix  on  the- 
Celestial  Country  "  is  a  characteristic  piece  of  mediaeval 
rhyming  Latin ;  and  it  has  been  set  by  Mr.  Parker  to  orthodox 
and  conventional  music.  The  work  was  composed  for  the 
Church  Choral  Society  of  New  York,  and  we  see  no  par- 
ticular reason  why  it  should  not  stop  there. 

We  have  only  space  to  mention  the  following  : — "  East  to* 
West,"  a  spirited  setting  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  American  ode  for 
chorus  and  orchestra  by  Professor  Stanford  ;  "  Florabel,"  a 
cantata  for  female  voices,  by  Roland  Rogers ;  "  The  Forest 
Flower,"  a  similar  composition  by  Edmund  Rogers.  The  first- 
mentioned  is  worthy  of  the  composer's  reputation  ;  the  two  others 
are  short  and  simple  works  which  may  engage  the  attention  of  some 
of  the  innumerable  choral  societies  that  adorn  this  happy  realm. 
"  A  Christmas  Dream,"  by  Alfred  Moffat,  and  "  Christmas  Holi- 
days," by  H.  W.  Schartan,  belong  to  Novello's  School  Music 
series.  They  are  short  works  for  school  use — choruses  in  unison, 
or  in  two  parts — and  furnished  with  tonic  sol-fa  notation  ;  very 
useful  and  good  of  their  kind. 

A  batch  of  songs  from  G.  Ricordi  &  Co.  is  hardly  up  to  the 
standard  of  that  house,  though  they  bear  well-known  names.  We 
should  be  sorry  to  think  that  those  charming  Italian  warblers, 
whose  cunningly  wrought  trifles  it  is  Messrs.  Ricordi's  privilege 
to  bring  before  an  appreciative  British  public,  are  losing  their 
skill ;  but  truth  compels  us  to  assert  that  "  Petite  Serenade,"  by 
F.  Paolo  Tosti,  "That  Hour,"  by  L.  Denza,  and  "Forget  Me,"  b| 
Tito  Mattei,  are  the  veriest  pot-boilers,  and  not  particularly  successful 
at  that.  Mr.  Clifton  Bingham  seems  to  have  thrown  a  blighting 
spell  over  the  two  latter ;  let  them  go  back  to  their  own  mellifluous 
tongue,  in  which  even  rubbish  sounds  all  right.  "Never  more  Good- 
bye," by  JosephL.  Roeckel,  pronounces  its  own  sentence  ;  we  know 
that  Good-bye — it  rhymes  for  the  thousandth  timo  with  you  and 
I,  and  you  and  I  are  getting  slightly  tired  of  it.  "A  Song  of 
May,"  by  Lord  Henry  Somerset,  is  a  setting  of  Mr.  Swinburne's 
words,  after  the  mannor  of  the  noble  amateur,  amateurish,  with 
elementary  chords  spread  out  very  black  and  formidable,  but 
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unifying  nothing.  "Dreams,"  by  Herbert  Bedford,  though  of 
smental  simplicity,  is  preferable  to  any  of  the  foregoing. 
Among  a  number  of  songs  from  Robert  Cocks  &  Co.  are  some 
msually  good  ones.  Particularly  good  are  two  Volkslieder, 
■  Maude  V.  White— "  Lebewohl"  and  "  Wanderlied."  The 
st  is  perfectly  charming,  and  a  certain  success  in  the  hands  of 
singers  who  know  their  business.  The  "  Wanderlied  "  is  in 
ss  White's  more  spirited  manner,  and  extremely  clever ;  but, 
dly  enough,  it  rather  follows  the  lines  of  the  old-fashioned 
Qglish  drinking-song  of  last  century,  and  has  nothing 
common  with  the  German  Volkslied.  Not  that  we  should 
larrel  with  it  on  that  account.  A  more  serious  defect  is 
e  awkward  compass.  The  opening  phrase  of  each  verse, 
inch  contains  a  rapid  legato  passage  below  the  clef,  is  scarcely 
mpatible  with  the  high  Gs  that  follow,  except  for  an  unusually 
tended  baritone  voice;  tenors  would  make  nothing  of  it. 
svertheless  it  is  a  fine  song.  "  My  Heart  is  wi'  my  Lassie,"  by 
adge  E.  Conroy,  is  an  extremely  pretty  Scotch  song,  which 
Duld  be  quite  irresistible  when  sung  in  the  original  key  of  C 
\  such  a  singer  as  Mr.  Plunket  Greene,  for  instance.  Higher 
ices  should  order  it  in  D  or  F,  and  they  will  not  be  disap- 
Inted.  "  As  of  Yore,"  by  Angelo  Mascheroni,  is  of  the  ordinary 
llad-concert  pattern,  but  eminently  singable  and  effective. 
to  songs  by  Lawrence  Kellie— "  Ronald  Ray"  and  "The  Boy 
d  the  Brook" — have  the  familiar  merits  and  defects  of  his 
rticular  style.  Of  the  two,  "  The  Boy  and  the  Brook  "  exhibits 
»re  of  the  merits  and  less  of  the  defects,  and  is  indeed  a  very 
Btty  ballad.  "  Apart  for  Evermore,"  by  Frances  Allitsen,  is  a 
ther  amorphous  creation.  We  call  attention  to  Messrs.  Cocks's 
Popular  Trios  for  Ladies'  Voices."  Several  new  ones  by  Mr. 
nrzials  will  be  found  a  very  agreeable  addition  to  the  series. 
Me  ssrs.  Weekes  &  Co.  cater  for  the  average  British  publ  ic 
ph  several  songs,  which  call  for  no  special  comment.  They 
a  "  King  and  Slave,"  by  Aimee  de  Bohun ;  "  Our  Hearts  are 
Igether  "  and  "  Then  will  I  think  of  Thee,"  by  Lester  Carew  ; 
Bood  Morrow,"  by  Charles  Home ;  and  "  Love  came  on  the 
prrow,"  by  Charles  C.  Bethune.  Amateurs  who  like  some- 
jng  tolerably  tuneful,  and  are  not  particular  about  originality 
'knowledge  of  musical  construction,  will  no  doubt  appreciate 
ese  drawing-room  ditties. 

Mr.  Harold  Boulton  has  done  good  service  to  the  cause  of  song 
i  England,  and  it  would  be  pleasant  to  praise  his  last  essay, 
titled  "Seven  Songs  to  Sing"  (the  Leadenhall  Press),  but, 

tell  the  truth,  it  is  hardly  up  to  the  mark.  He  has  had 
e  musical  co-operation  of  Messrs.  Caldicott,  Cotsford  Dick, 
jnza,  Malcolm  Lawson,  Theo.  Marzials,  J.  L.  Roeckel,  and 
krd  Henry  Somerset,  and  the  publishers  have  produced  a 
ly  attractive  volume.  Mr.  Boulton  has  a  pretty  gift  of 
rsification  and  unexceptionable  taste,  as  he  has  frequently 
|wn  before  :  but  on  the  present  occasion  his  lyrics,  good  as 
ast  of  them  are,  have  failed  to  inspire  the  musicians  to  whom 
$y  are  entrusted  to  rise  beyond  a  very  moderate  level.  Mr. 
beckel  has  done  best  in  the  song  called  "Pipe  and  Tabor," 
rich  is  a  genial  reflection  of  several  familiar  old  English  strains. 
II  Wonder,"  by  Philip  Dundas,  and  "  The  Final  Rest,"  by 
l  Clippingdale,  are  two  songs  published  by  Forsyth  Brothers. 

th  are  decidedly  agreeable  and  unpretentious.  Contraltos 
f!.l  find  themselves  well  suited  with  the  second. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

1HE  most  known  member  of  the  family  of  Moreau  (for  in  the 
cosy  eighteenth  century  they  were  apt  to  do  things  in 

lilies),  Moreau  lejeune,  is  known  by  a  rather  unusual  variety  of 
iaarkable  work  (i).  He  did  etchings  and  engravings  after  the 
liular  masters  of  his  day;  he  illustrated  by  drawings  which 
'  re  mainly  executed  by  other  men  a  large  number  of  books, 
R»ics,  and  other,  toward  the  end  of  the  century ;  and  he  did 
p,  ast  number  of  allegorical  pieces,  historical  drawings,  carica- 
*38,  and  what  not  in  styles  not  always  very  recognizable  as 
*  work  of  the  same  hand.  This  present  record  of  his  and 
*'  family's  doings  by  an  almost  namesake  is,  as  is  usual  with 
ft  volumes  of  the  series,  made  infinitely  more  valuable  by  the 
T'oduction  of  divers  studies  and  unpublished  drawings  of  the 
"i  ter.  It  increases  our  respect  for  Moreau's  versatility,  but 
|P|iap3  confirms  our  opinion  that  he  was  never  quite  of  the 
R.  class  in  anything.  His  statelier  allegorical  efforts,  his 
fjjstrations  to  Voltaire's  tragedies,  remind  one  dreadfully  of 
M  heroics  of  hehran-Pindare,  his  contemporary.  Although  he 
!*!  constantly  trying  at  the  favourite  female  type  of  his  time — 

)  Les  artistes  ceU-bres — Les  Moreau.  Par  Adrien  Moureau.  Paris: 
Mairie  de  l'Art. 


the  nez  roluptueusement  retrousse  of  Greuze  and  La  Tour— he 
never  achieved  anything  like  the  air  and  fire  of  the  eighteenth 
century  grisette  or  great  lady  ;  his  little  ornamental  vignettes 
and  culs-de-lampe  are  clumsy  beside  those  of  Eisen.  Perhaps  his 
great  machines,  his  "  States  General  at  Versailles,"  his  "  Crown- 
ing of  Voltaire,"  and  the  like,  show  him  at  his  best,  and  we  do 
not  know  that  this  is  exactly  a  compliment.  Still,  he  was  an 
interesting  person  in  an  interesting  time,  and  some  of  the  untitled 
heads  and  studies  here  are  capital. 

The  last  example  of  Marbotism,  the  Memoirs  of  General 
Bigarre  (2),  are  not  the  happiest  of  the  type.  The  excellent  General 
might  almost  have  sat  for  the  portrait  of  the  French  soldier 
which  our  fathers — illiberally,  as  it  has  been  sometimes  thought 
— used  to  draw.  In  his  youth  he  appears,  by  his  own  account, 
to  have  been  unceasingly  occupied  in  making  miscellaneous  and 
instantaneous  conquests  of  the  weaker  sex  of  all  nations.  In  his 
middle  age  he  seems  to  have  been  occupied  with  equal  industry 
in  getting  beaten  by  the  stronger,  and  inventing  explanations 
of  that  fact.  He  is  loud,  for  instance,  in  his  denunciation  of 
the  "  pusillanimity  "  and  "  timidity  "  of  "  Sir  Welesley."  But 
if  you  get  yourself  beaten  a  plate  couture  and  turned  out  of  a 
country  which  you  once  held  from  sea  to  sea,  by  a  pusillanimous 
and  timid  adversary,  does  that  exactly  enhance  your  own 
magnanimity  and  courage  ?  And  his  three  reasons  for  the  loss 
of  Albuera  are  exquisite: — (1)  The  Anglo-Peninsular  army  was 
"  beaucoup  plus  nombreux "  than  the  French.  (No  English 
historian,  we  think,  has  ever  denied  a  slight  superiority  in 
numbers  ;  but  as  M.  Bigarr6  elsewhere  declares  that  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese  were  never  any  good  against  the  French  unless 
they  were  ttvice  or  thrice  as  numerous,  a  simple  arithmetical  pro- 
cess will  give  us  the  value  of  Englishmen)  ;  (2)  "  Parce  que  le 
cinquieme  corps  ne  fournissait  pas  de  feux  assez  considerables 
pour  en  imposer  a  ceux  de  l'ennemi  "  ;  (3)  Parce  que  le  general 
Beresford  sut  profiter  des  avantages  de  sa  superiorite  numorique 
et  du  decouragement  des  troupes  francaises."  We  are  afraid  that 
all  this  may  be  briefly  summed  up  in  question  and  answer,  thus — 
Q.  "  Why  did  the  French  not  win  at  Albuera  ?  "  A.  "  Because 
they  were  soundly  beaten." 

It  is  reported,  by  such  as  concern  themselves  about  fashions, 
that  we  are  all  soon  to  see  ourselves,  men  and  women  alike, 
arrayed  in  the  costumes  of  1830— a  prospect  which  the  most  fer- 
vent literary  admirer  of  that  interesting  epoch  may  regard  with 
mingled  feelings.  M.  Germain  appears  to  have  anticipated  the 
movement  in  literary  ways  also.  His  Nos  Princes  (3)  is  an  odd 
satire — not  wholly  adapted  for  the  young  person,  but  healthy, 
vigorous,  and  in  parts  decidedly  amusing— which  sometimes  re- 
calls the  epopee  of  Macaire  and  his  faithful  follower,  sometimes 
by  curious  lapses  the  very  different  and  later  history  of  Bouvard 
and  P6cuchet.  Two  rates  who  have  become  cabmeu — Robillard 
and  Boulot — under  the  inspiration  of  the  former,  carry  off  a 
drunken  gamester  from  his  club,  and  rob  him  of  eighty  thousand 
francs.  Then  they  set  up  Robillard  as  a  "  man  of  business,"  and 
Boulot  as  his  confidant,  agent,  and  "  bonnet,"  increasing  their 
wealth  hugely  by  company-promoting  and  the  like.  They  try 
by  turns  all  sorts  of  distractions — society,  high  and  low,  gambling, 
sport,  politics — and  end  in  a  sort  of  harmless  retreat,  where  both 
combine  to  make  the  happiness  of  Robillard's  daughter  "  Poupee  " 
and  the  inevitable  lieutenant  de  vaisseau,  who  seems  in  these 
later  days  to  have  cut  out  his  once  triumphant  rival  of  the 
Ponts  et  Chaussees.  The  book  is  unequal,  and  sometimes  con- 
ventional, but  in  other  parts  very  brisk  and  amusing ;  while 
M.  Radiguet's  illustrations  are  remarkably  good  at  times.  The 
type  of  the  eccentric,  but  not  at  all  ascetic,  Mine,  de  Larystes  is 
happily  hit  off";  so  is  that,  still  more  mil-huit-cent-trente,  of  the 
"  vaporous "  Seraphita  in  the  hammock ;  and  the  medallion  of 
"  Poup6e  "  at  p.  240  is  very  Greuzish  and  graceful. 

Constant  to  his  predilection  for  such  things,  the  editor  of  the 
August  Le  Livre  et  V Image,  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  space  to 
"  Les  Affiches  de  Chemins  de  fer,"  illustrated  in  full  page  and 
lesser  cuts,  in  colours  as  well  as  in  black  and  white.  We  our- 
selves find  more  interest  in  the  paper  on  "  Un  Catalogue  de  fers 
a,  dorer  au  xviiitme  Siecle  "  which  follows.  There  is  plenty  of  other 
matter,  including  some  notice  of  those  younger  Belgian  poets  who 
have  attracted  attention  recently,  and  of  English  illustrated  period- 
icals— in  which  much  case  is  made  of  Mr.  Aubrey  Beardsley. 

We  have  to  welcome  the  first  number  of  La  Revue  Francaise 
(Librairie  Parisienne  :  Coventry  Street),  which  is  intended  to 
appear  every  two  months.  It  has  a  portrait  of  M.  Z  la,  a  good 
article  on  the  recent  visit  of  the  Comtfdie  Francaise,  and  some 
other  matter. 


(2)  Jilemoires  du  General  liigarre,  aide-de-camp  du  roi  Josepli.  Paris  : 
Kolb. 

(3)  Nos  Princes.  Par  Auguste  Germain.  Illustrations  par  M. 
Radiguet.    Paris :  Kolb. 
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NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

IN  his  History  and  Present  State  of  the  Sheep- B7-eeding  Industry 
in  the  Argentine  Republic  (Buenos  Aires :  Ravenscroft  & 
Mills),  Mr.  Herbert  Gibson  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  pre- 
sent distrust  of  things  Argentine  is  undiscriminating,  nnd  has  led 
to  the  confounding  of  stable  enterprises  with  bubble  schemes. 
The  world  outside  the  River  Plate,  since  the  late  financial  crisis 
in  that  country,  has  taken  to  regarding  everything  Argentine  as 
suspect,  or  as  Mr.  Gibson  calls  it,  "  bogus."    This  state  of  things 
cannot  last  for  ever,  and  Mr.  Gibson  is  convinced  that  capitalists 
must  soon  be  attracted  to  the  most  substantial  and  important  of 
Argentine  industries — agriculture  and  stock-raising.    His  book 
deals  with  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  to-day,  and  as 
an  historical  retrospect.    Much  of  it  is  especially  written  for  the 
guidance  of  the  "  modest  working  capitalist "  who  may  be  look- 
ing afield  for  a  comfortable  home  and  a  fair  return  for  his  labour 
and  outlay.    Mr.  Gibson  also  hopes  that  the  wealthier  capitalist 
may  be  attracted  to  sheep-farming  in  the  Argentine,  an  industry 
whose  prospects,  he  declares,  are  undoubtedly  bright.    His  book 
is  to  a  great  extent  devoted  to  a  practical  exposition  of  the  sub- 
ject.   It  treats  of  ways  and  means,  prices  and  values,  the  choice 
and  management  of  a  sheep  farm,  the  breeds  of  sheep  in  the 
country,  the  meat-freezing  establishments,  and  other  matters  of 
importance.    Another  portion  of  the  book  deals  with  the  early 
years  of  the  industry  when  both  English  and  Spanish  stock- 
masters  were  improving  the  breed  of  sheep.    In  his  sketches  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  principal  "  estancias  "  during  the  first  half 
of  the  present  century,  Mr.  Gibson  tells  of  the  hard  struggles 
of  pioneers  with  revolutions  and  pumas  and   wild  dogs,  and 
other  foes  of  the  peaceful  shepherd.     It  was  not  until  1866 
that  the  raising  of  sheep  in  the  Argentine  can  be  said  to  have 
developed  to  a  great  industry,  although  sheep-farming  in  the 
country  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
In  1794,  when  Captain  Waterhouse  imported  Spanish  merinos 
into  New  South   Wales  from  the  Cape,  Don  Manuel  Jose" 
de  Labarden  imported  Spanish  merinos  from  Peru  into  Banda 
Oriental.     Thus   the   two   great   wool-producing  countries  of 
the  world  started  on  the  road  of  improvement  the  same  year. 
But,  though  Australian  sheep-breeding  prospered  apace,  Spanish 
enterprise  failed  for  the  time,  and  no  trace  of  those  original 
sheep  of  Senor  de  Labarden  is  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of 
the  River  Plate  industry.    Long  before  this  date,  however — in 
1587,  in  fact — some  four  thousand  Spanish  sheep  were  introduced 
from  Peru  into  the  provinces  of  Santa  Fe",  Buenos  Aires,  and 
Corrientes,  and  these  sheep  were  the  progenitors  of  countless 
multitudes  that   wandered  uncared  for   over  the  Argentine 
pampas  for  more  than  two  centuries.    These  sheep  were  con- 
sidered of  no  more  importance  than  the  domestic  fowl.  Their 
fleeces  were  of  the  poorest.    As  food  they  served  for  a  holiday 
dish  now  and  then ;  but  beef,  tough  beef,  especially  in  the 
national  form  of  came  con  cuero — that  is,  flesh  with  the  hide 
upon  it,  spitted  and  roasted  over  the  fire — was  the  common  food 
of  the  country.    Wool  was  exported  to  Spain  as  early  as  the  year 
1600,  yet  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  the  last  century  there  is 
little  to  record  of  sheep-breeding  in  the  Argentine.    But  between 
1856  and  1886  the  stock  of  sheep  in  the  Argentine  had  gone  up 
from  16,000,000  to  over  90,000,000.    The  stock  in  Australia  in 
1886  is  given  by  Mr.  Gibson  at  84,000,000,  though  the  produc- 
tion of  wool  per  fleece  in  Australia  was  as  five  pounds  weight  to 
the  three  pounds  of  the  River  Plate  fleece.    This  discrepancy  is 
attributed   to   negligence   on   the  part  of  a  large  number  of 
Argentine  sheep-breeders,  and  not  to  any  defect  of  climate  or 
pasturage,  both  of  which  are  declared  to  be  extremely  favourable. 
The  return  for  1891,  indeed,  shows  an  average  of  four  pounds  per 
head  for  a  stock  of  78,000,000  sheep,  of  which  60,000,000  are  to 
be  found  in  the  single  province  of  Buenos  Aires.    "  Vast  sheep 
countries,"  Mr.  Gibson  writes,  "still   remain  unstocked — the 
Argentine   Chaco,  the   magnificent  Pampa   Central,   and  the 
territory  of  Santa  Cruz " — and  he  estimates   that  the  present 
number  might  be  doubled  in  twenty-five  years  without  over- 
stocking the  country.    Mr.  Gibson's  compendious  work  is  well 
supplied  with  statistical  tables,   maps,  and   interesting  illus- 
trations. 

Colonel  Mallesou's  Lord  Olive  (Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press) 
could  scarcely  fail  to  be  interesting  and  readable,  for  no  subject 
that  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  "  Rulers  of  India  "  series  is 
so  inspiring  as  the  story  of  Clive's  achievements  as  ruler  and  as 
conqueror.  Colonel  Malleson  has  drawn  on  the  historical  mate- 
rial, old  and  new,  that  has  accumulated  since  Macaulay  wrote 
his  famous  and  still  stirring  essay,  and  he  has  utilized  everything 
essential  to  a  clear,  matter-of-fact  narrative,  which,  if  somewhat 
too  compressed  in  parts,  has  the  merit  of  directness  of  method. 
Nothing  can  dim  the  romance  of  Clive's  carter  in  India,  whatever 


records  spring  to  light,  and  no  Life  of  Clive  can  be  said  to  li 
that  fails  to  attract  us  by  the  potent  suggestion  of  the  romanl 
element.  From  this  point  of  view  Colonel  Malleson's  book  is  n 
altogether  effective.  Perhaps  the  historian — who  makes  rath 
too  much  of  Clive's  dealings  with  "  Amincband  "  (who  is  call 
in  the  English  language  Omichund),  and  speaks  of  the  "  ste| 
moralist's"  view  of  that  business,  and  the  unwashable  st 
it  left  on  Clive's  reputation — was  intent  on  preserving  a  pun 
judicial  attitude,  which  has  affected  his  narrative  of  Cliv 
wonderful  exploits  in  the  Carnatic.  Certainly,  we  think,  the 
exploits — the  storming  of  Arcot,  and  the  rest — have  found  mq 
rousing  chroniclers  than  Colonel  Malleson.  It  is  a  mistake 
refer  the  reader  to  other  books  for  further  information,  for  t 
best  informed  of  readers  has  the  right  to  expect  that  the  c 
story  of  Clive's  campaigns  should  produce  the  old  effect,  thou| 
retold  in  short  measure,  and  for  the  fiftieth  time.  There  is  son 
thing  chilling  in  being  reminded  that  but  for  want  of  space  tj 
author  would  give  more  details  of  a  battle.  Details,  howev 
abundant  and  exact,  are  no  compensation  for  lack  of  spirit  a 
fire.  Curiously  enough,  these  qualities  are  not  wanting  in  Color 
Malleson  when  he  treats  of  Clive's  administrative  work  and 
his  relations  with  political  adversaries. 

The  Geographical  Journal  (Stanford),  of  which  we  have  v 
first  volume,  is  described  as  the  natural  outcome  of  the  progn 
sive  growth  of  the  volumes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Roy 
Geographical  Society  which  it  replaces.  It  retains  most  of  t 
features  of  that  publication — the  papers  read  at  the  Societ; 
meetings,  reports  of  discussions,  &C. — and  it  comprises 
dependent  contributions,  a  monthly  record  of  intelligent 
reviews  of  books,  and  a  descriptive  list  of  current  geographic 
literature  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  Journal,  in  short,  wh 
not  less  of  a  record  of  proceedings,  is  more  of  a  review,  in  t 
literary  sense  of  the  term,  and  unquestionably  more  attractive 
the  large  number  of  persons  who,  though  not  geographers,  a 
interested  in  some  one  of  the  many  aspects  of  geographic 
science.  The  aim  of  the  Society — "  the  diffusion  of  geographi 
knowledge  " — is  liberally  interpreted.  Professor  Bonney's  inqui 
"  Do  glaciers  excavate  ?  "  for  example,  appeals  to  others  th 
geographers,  while  the  literary  interest  of  Mr.  Clements  Mail 
ham's  ingenious  paper  on  Pytheas,  the  Discoverer  of  Britain,  a 
of  such  a  record  of  travel  as  Captain  Bower's  Journey  acre 
Thibet,  needs  no  definition.  The  volume  is  fully  illustrated  w.' 
maps  and  sketches. 

Mr.  W.  Perren  Maycock's  Electric  Lighting  and  Power  Dist' 
bution  (Whittaker  &  Co.)  is  an  elementary  manual  of  instruct? 
for  students  of  electricity  that  is  admirably  adapted  for  cla 
purposes,  and  likely  to  be  extremely  useful  as  a  text-book 
all  kinds  of  students  of  the  science.  It  is  published  in  thr 
parts,  which  may  be  had  separately  or  in  one  volume,  and  is  c! 
signed  particularly  for  students  preparing  for  the  examination 
the  City  and  Guilds  Institute.  The  work  is  planned  on  a  soui 
method,  and  reveals  a  genuine  progressive  course  of  illustrate 
and  instruction.  At  the  close  of  each  chapter  there  are  capit 
test-questions,  and  every  stage  of  the  subject  is  illustrated  wil 
numerous  diagrams. 

There  are  good  subjects  for  the  reciter's  art  in  Mr.  Hu 
Nisbet's  volume  of  verse,  The  Matador  (Hutchinson  &  Co.),  a 
various  in  appeal.  Themes  of  daring  are  commemorated  in  t 
stirring  verses  on  "  Abu  Klea "  and  "  Islandula."  The  ball 
of  "  The  Matador "  is  of  a  more  sentimental  cast,  yet  shoi 
prove  not  less  effective  on  the  platform.  But  the  grim  "  Leg? 
of  Kum-Kum "  is  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  example 
Mr.  Nisbet's  inventive  powers  and  command  of  the  unca 
element. 

Mr.  Rollo  Russell's  Break  of  Bay,  and  other  Poems  (Fis 
Unwin)  is  marked  by  a  fervid  style  and  exuberant  rhyming. 
"  Hunting  Song,"  for  instance,  is  an  example  of  lavish  rhymi; 
that  is  scarcely  singable  :  — 

See  the  morning  is  adorning  all  with  golden  light ; 
There's  no  scorning  such  a  warning  for  whom  hunt  in j 
delight. 

Sol  is  gaining,  Luna  waning,  and  the  stars  have  shut  tl| 
eyes ;  I 

Last  night's  feigning  to  be  raining  with  the  grey  nig 
quickly  flies ; 

There's  a  twittering  and  a  tittering  of  birdlings  just  awake. 
Don't  be  frittering  time  while  glittering  shine  the  wavelt 
on  the  lake. 

"Break  of  Day,"  which  is  emulative  of  a  "skylark's  trill," 
another  example  of  this  remarkable  poetic  manner. 

Whatever  else  might  be  said  of  the  heroi  te  of  lYhit  the  Gl 
Told  (White  &  Co.),  by  Helen  Mather.*,  she  was  undoubtedly 
exceedingly  good  shot,  nnd  cfan  admirable  ntrve.    Seated  0 
ni;ht  before  11  mirror,  with  the  light  of  ninny  wax  candles  on  h 
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toilette-table,  she  is  addressing  to  her  image  in  the  glass  certain 
confidential  remarks  aloud,  when  suddenly  there  appears  far 
behind  her  in  the  dusk  of  the  great  room  a  figure  approaching 
stealthily.  With  wild  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  glass  she  seizes  a 
pistol  on  the  table,  points  it  over  her  shoulder  at  the  figure  she 
dimly  sees  in  the  mirror,  and  fires.  There  is  a  "  strangled  cry," 
and  all  is  still.  Still  she  sits,  staring  at  the  glass,  fascinated, 
(seeing  all  her  own  mischance,  as  it  were.  Then,  after  a  while, 
she  glances  round,  and  finds  the  room  as  it  was.  There  is  no 
body — only  a  little  pool  of  blood.  Such  is  the  prologue  to  the 
story,  and  a  clever  and  ingenious  piece  of  invention  it  is. 

For  Marjory's  Sake,  by  Mrs.  John  Waterhouse  (Digby,  Long, 
&  Co.),  though  a  story  of  "  South  Australian  country  life,"  is 
curiously  deficient  in  local  colour,  while  a  neutral  tone  pervades 
the  whole  book.  There  is  no  sense  of  vitality  in  its  blameless  and 
unexciting  course. 

Mr.  Brownlow  Fforde's  That  Little  Owl  (Allahabad  :  Wheeler 
&  Co.  ;  London :  Scott)  is  "  a  Tale  of  a  Lunatic,  a  Loafer,  and  a 
Lover,"  made  up  of  coincidences  and  wonders  that  tell  of  auda- 
cious invention  in  the  writer,  and  by  no  means  "  of  imagination 
all  compact."  The  lover  is  a  gallant  British  officer.  The  lunatic 
is  a  theosophist  with  a  "native  "  wife  in  India — though  the  fact 
is  forgotten  by  him — and  the  loafer  is  a  disreputable  person  who 
forges  the  lunatic's  name,  and,  to  save  himself  from  exposure, 
compels  his  daughter  to  marry  the  theosophist.  After  some 
strange  episodes  all  these  people,  with  the  lost  "  native "  wife, 
meet  in  an  Indian  bungalow  one  wild  night  of  storm.  The 
theosophist,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  lulled  on  his  wedding-, 
day  by  a  railway  accident,  has  ascended  the  "  higher  plane  "  and 
turned  fakir.  No  longer  does  he  murmur  "  That  little  owl !  "  at 
odd  moments,  as  once  he  did.  He  is  really  a  lunatic.  But 
sense  returns  to  him  when  he  is  mortally  wounded  in  a  drunk*  n 
fit  of  the  loafer,  and  he  recognizes  his  first  wife  in  the  presence 
of  the  loafer's  daughter  and  her  husband,  the  lover. 

The  Bishops  Wife,  by  Dayrell  Trelawney  (Bentley  &  Son),  is 
an  agreeable  little  story,  though  of  the  slightest,  and  tells  of  the 
trials  of  the  too  conscientious  young  wife  of  a  bishop.  The  book 
is  correctly  described  as  "  a  sketch  "  ;  but  it  is  bright  and  engaging 
in  style  and,  within  its  modest  limits,  effective. 

Judge  Stephen's  translation  from  the  Italian  of  A.  G.  Barrili — 
The  Princess's  Private  Secretary  (Digby,  Long,  &  Co.) — is  an  in- 
teresting book,  if  only  for  its  curious  pictures  of  Roman  society. 
The  story  is  as  compact  of  "  love  and  intrigue "  as  Schiller's 
well-known  play  ;  but  the  love-making  is  somewhat  remarkable, 
and  the  political  element  scarcely  less  so.  It  is  odd  that  the 
Secretary,  who  is  a  most  scrupulous  young  man,  is  represented, 
on  his  appointment  to  his  new  position,  as  a  curious  inquirer 
of  the  servants  as  to  the  constitution  and  relations  of  the 
household.  The  proceeding  strikes  us  as  inconsistent  with  so 
honourable  a  gentleman. 

.    We  have  also  received  The  King  of  Honey  Island,  by  Maurice 
^Thompson  (Henderson),  "an  historical  romance  of  the  Creole 
Coast,"  and  wondrous  in  its  melodramatic  fashion  ;  James  In- 
qleton  (James  Blackwood  &  Co.),  "  the  history  of  a  social  State," 
M  the  year  2000  (a.d.),  and  as  tedious  as  romances  of  modern 
(forecasts  are  apt  to  be  ;  Taken  by  Force,  by  Kilsyth  Stellier  (Gale 
&  Polden),  a  story  of  abduction  and  burglary,  in  which  an  amazing 
letective  figures  with  other  unreal  folk  ;  Reveries  of  World  His- 
ory,  by  T.  Mullett  Ellis  (Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.) ;  Cheiros 
Book  of  the  Hand  (Record  Press,  Lira.),  which,  it  is  stated, 
reached  a  second  edition  before   publication,"  and  is  therefore 
parked  "  second  edition  " ;  Marion  Boyde,  by  Ernest  V.  Castle 
lOigby,  Long,  &  Co.) ;  A  Shilling's  Worth  of  All  Sorts  (Cassell 
I  Co.) :  Drifted  Northward,  by  T.  Hanton  (Gardner);  and  Chips 
•y  an  Old  Chum  (Cassell  &  Co.) 


We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
j  addressed  to  Messrs.  R.  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street, 
j  or  to  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London. 
A  printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 


{lie  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
!   Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 


PABIB. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday- 
from  Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  21  Rue  de  la  Banque 
(near  the  Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies- 
are  likewise  obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani's,  224  Rue  de 
Rivoli;  at  Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
and  Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MAPLE  &  CO 

LTD 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD  LONDON 

INDIAN  CARPETS 

PERSIAN  CARPETS 
TURKEY  CARPETS 

MAPLE  &  CO.'S  stock  of 

ORIENTAL  CARPETS 

AND 

RUGS 

Is  greater  in  extent  and  variety  than  all  the  other  Stocks  in- 
Europe  combined. 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  EOAD  LONDON 

PARIS,  SMYRNA,  AND  SULTANABAD 

Established  Half  a  Century 

Equitable 

LIFE  ASSURANCE 

(Founded  1762  )  S()Ci6ty. 

The  OLDEST  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  in  existence. 
Record  of  claims  paid  during  the  year  1892  by  the  Society : — 

Original  Sums  Assured   £156,893 

Bonus  Additions  thereto  £180,248 

Total  Amount  paid  in  Claims   £ 3 3  7,14 1 

This  is  a  practical  proof  of  economical  management. 

NO  AGENTS  ARE  EMPLOYED. 

Applications  for  Terms  of  Membership  to  be  addressed  to  the  Actuary,  at  the 
Offices:  1  MANSION  HOUSE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

GOLD  MEDAL  INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH  EXHIBITION. 

BENGEFTS 
FOOD 

Fop  INFANTS,  CHILDREN,  and  INVALIDS. 

"Retained  when  all  other  Foods  are  rejected.'*— British  Medical  Journal. 
In  Tina,  Is.  6d.,  2a.  6d.,  6s.,  and  lUs.,  of  all  Chemists,  <fcc. 

CELLULAR  AERTEX 

UNDERWEAR    AND  SHIRTS. 

Invaluable  for  affording  perfect  ventilation  to  the  body,  combined  with  freedom  from  the 

dangers  of  chill  and  cold.   Made  in  Cotton,  Silk,  and  Merino,  and  mixtures  of  these. 
"THIS  IS  THE  TRUE  AND  NATURAL  PRINCIPLE  OF  CLOTHING. "-The  Lancet. 
Illustrated  Price-List  of  full  range  of  Cellular  Goods,  for  Men,  Women,  and  Children, 
with  names  of  200  Country  Agents,  sent  post-free  on  application. 

ROBERT  SCOTT,  14  and  15  POULTRY,  CHEAPSIDE,  E.C. 
OLIVER  BROS.,  417  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
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CHURCH   CONGRESS,  1893 

(THIRTY-THIRD  YEAR) 

BIRMINGHAM,  OCTOBER  3,  4,  5,  &  6. 

President — 

THE  RIGHT  REV.  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  WORCESTER. 

TICKETS  admitting  to  all  the  Meeting  foxcept  tlio«c  for  Working  Men)  7n.  fid.  each 
(including Official  Guide,  post  free),  can  W  h  id  from  Hie  lion.  Secretaries  the  CcmHI  House, 
Birmingham:  The  Church  House.  Dean 'a  Yard.  Westminster;  The  S.P.C.K.  Depot, 
Northumberland  Avenue;  The  National  Society.  The  Sanctuury,  Westminster;  and  Mr. 
John  Hart,  17  and  I*  Arundel  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.  Applications  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  remittance. 

THE  OFFICIAL  GUIDE,  containing1  nil  information,  can  ho  had  separately,  price 
-Sixpence,  post  tree  ;  and  the  LIST  of  HOTELS  and  A  I' A  11  I'M  K  NTS,  price  3d. 

<2T.  LEONAKDS-ON-SEA. — A  Married   MEDICAL  MAN 

^— '  of  much  exnerience,  living  in  a  vcrv  desirable  nart  near  thp  sea.  will  receive  a  LADY 
■or  GENTLEMAN  as  RESIDENT  PATIENT.  References  exchanged.— Address,  M.U., 
Anderson's  Advertising  Agency,  11  Cocktpur  Street,  Charing  Cross.  S.W. 

HOTELS. 

TLFRACOMBE.  —  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL. 

Unrivalled  Sea  Frontage  and  open  Surroundings.  Seven  Lawn  Tennis  Courts.  Large 
^Swimming  Bath.   New  Lounge  Hall.   S50  Rooms,    i'aritt'  of  Manager. 

"BRIGHTON.  —  BEDFORD    HOTEL.      Old  Established. 

Unequalled  in  situation.   Opposite  West  Pier.   Spacious  Coffee  and  Reading  Rooms. 
8ea-water  service.  Unequalled  Cuisine.  Excellent  wines.   Moderate  tariff.    Electric  Light 
all  roome.  GEO.  UECKFORD.  Manager. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


DOVER  COLLEGE.— BOARDING-HOUSES  in  PRIORY 
CLOSE.-SPECIAL  ARMY  TRAINING.  Fees  (inclusive), XSn  ner  annum.  —Apply, 
Head- Master,  Rev.  W.  C.  Comi-ton,  M.A.  (late  of  Uppingham).  SEPARATE  JUNIOR 
SCIIOOL  in  lurge  grounds.  £75  per  annum  Apply,  A.  H.  ATKINSON.  M.A. 

(JUY'S      HOSPITAL      MEDICAL  SCIIOOL. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  BEGINS  on  Monday,  October  2. 
The  Hospital  contains  6<>5  beds,  COO  in  constant  occupation. 

APPOINTMENTS. —All  Hospital  Appointments  are  made  in  accordance  with  the  merits 
of  the  Candidates,  and  without  extra  payment. 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— Open  Scholarships  of  £100  and  £:>0,  in  Classics,  Mathe- 
matics, and  Modern  Languages,  and  Open  Scholarships  of  £130  and  £tK>  in  Chemistry,  Physics, 
and  Biology.  Prizes  are  opeo  to  students  in  their  various  ytars  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  more  than  £480. 

DENTAL  SCHOOL.— A  Dental  School  attached  to  the  Hospital  affords  to  Students  all 
the  instruction  required  for  a  Licence  in  Dental  Surgery. 

COLLEGE.— The  residential  College  accommodates  about  50  Students  in  addition  to  the 
Resident  Staff  of  the  Hospital.  There  is  in  it  a  large  Dining  Hall,  with  Reading  Rooms. 
■Library,  and  Gymnasium  for  the  use  of  the  Students'  Club. 

For  Prospectus  and  further  information  apply  to  the  Dean,  Dr.  SHAW,  Guy's  Hospital, 
Loudon, S.E. 

<^T.    BARTHOLOMEW'S    HOSPITAL    and  COLLEGE. 

PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC  CLASS. 
Systematic  Courses  of  Lectures  and  Laboratory  Work  in  the  subjects  of  the  Preliminary 
Scientific  and  Intermediate  B.Sc.  Examinations  of  the  University  of  Loudon  will  commence 
on  October  2,  and  continue  till  July,  1894. 

Fee  tor  the  whole  course,  £18  18s.,  or  £10  Ifis.  to  students  of  the  Hospital  ;  or  £5  5s.  each  for 
<jingle  subjects. 

There  Is  a  Special  Class  for  the  Januarv  Examination. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Warden  of  the  College,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
London,  E.C. 
A  Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 

OT\     GEORGE'S     HOSPITAL     MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

HYDE  PARK  CORNER,  S.W. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  will  commence  on  Monday.  October  2,  with  an  INTRO- 
DUCTORY ADDRESS  by  Mr.  TIMOTHY  HOLMES,  at  4  P.M. 

A  Prospectusof  the  School,  and  further  information,  may  be  obtained  bv  personal  applica- 
tion between  One  and  Three  P.M.,  or  by  letter,  addressed  to  the  Dean,  at  the  Hospital. 

TpGYPTIAN  GOVERNMENT  SCHOOLS.— The  EGYPTIAN 

J— *  GOVERNMENT  require  the  services  of  experienced  Teachers  for  TWO  NEW 
MASTERSHIPS  in  these  Schools.  Candidates  must  be  under  thirty  years  of  age.  and 
qualified  to  teach— in  English— the  usual  elementary  subject,  and,  in  addition.  Mathematics 
and  Science.  Aptitude  tor  languoges  and  lor  uthletics  will  be  a  recommendation,  and  (other 
things  being  equal)  preference  will  be  given  to  University  men.  Salary,  from  about  £3"0 
per  annum,  increasing  to  about  £100  per  annum.   Allowance  fir  passage  out  to  Egypt. 

Further  information  may  be  bad  Iby  letter)  from  Mr.  Donoi.AS  DUNLOP.  M.A  ,  Inspector 
of  the  Egyptian  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction.  Albert  Cross  Post  Office,  Pollokshields, 
Glasgow,  to  whom  applications,  with  copies  of  testimonials,  must  be  6cnt  belore  September  30  , 

OT.     JOHN'S     FOUNDATION  SCHOOL, 

LEATHERHEAD. 
Head- Master -Rev.  A.  F.  RUTTY.  M.A. 
This  School  is  open  to  the  Sons  of  Clergymen  and  Laymen.   FOUNDATIONERS  (Sons 
•  of  Clergymen)  ore  elected  twice  a  year  in  June  and  Decetmer. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  FOUNDATIONERS  (Sons  of  Clergymen"),  and  NON-FOUNDA- 
TIONERS (Sons  of  Clergymen  or  Laymen),  can  be  admitted  at  aay  Term. 

FEES:- 

Supplementary  Foundationers   30  Guineas  per  annum. 

Non-Foundationers  (Sons  of  Clergymen)   50  „ 

(Sons  of  Laymen)    60  „ 

Applications  for  either  of  the  Foundations  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary,  Rev.  SUTTON 
Patterson,  M  A.,  I  The  Sanctuary,  Westminster  Abbey,  S.W. 
Applications  for  Non-Foundationers  Bhould  be  made  to  the  Head-Master  at  the  School. 

Tj1  DUCATION. — Particulars  as  to  the  best  University  or  Army 

TUTORS,  and  Schools  for  Boys  or  Girts,  nt  Home  or  Abroad,  may  be  obtained  (free  of 
•  sharif e)  by  sending  a  statement  of  requirements  to  R.  J.  BEE  VOH,  M.A.,  8  Lancuster  Place, 
Strand. 


NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 
PREVENTION  OF  CRUELTY  TO  CHILDREN 

7  IIARPUR  STREET,  BLOOMSBURY,  W.C. 
Patron— THE  QUEEN. 

The  Object  of  the  Society  is  to  Brcure  an  Endurable  Life  for  Children. 

fiincc  its  formation  in  1884  tbe  Society  has  investigated  81,611  complaints  of 
Cruelty  to  Children. 

General  Ill-Trentment,  5,H.r>.  Neglect  and  Starvation,  17,337.  Ilegirtng  Cases,  2,012. 
AsB'Uilts,  2/>15.     Abandonment  and  Exposure,  2,074.     Immorality,  1,359. 
Other  Wrongs,  1,0G!). 

Tho  Welfare  of  71,052  Children  -was  involved  in  the  abovo. 

Complaints  inrestii/ated  in  nnii  part  of  Eng'and,  Wales,  and  Ireland. 
Names  of  informants  kept  strictly  private, 
Auditors  - OKitA.lt 0  VAN  DB  LIND  &  HON.       /)<f»/[vr.»-C0UTTS  &  CO. 
11  UN  J  AMI  X  WAUU11,  Honorary  Director. 


INSURANCES,  BANKS,  &c. 


SUN    INSURANCE  OFFICE. 

(PIKE)         63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  B.O.  Founded  1710. 

THE   OLDEST   PURELY   FIRE    OFFICE   IN   THE  WORLD. 
Sum  Insured  in  1892,  £391,800,000. 


R 


OYAL       EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE 

Incorporated  a.d.  1726. 

FUNDS  £4,000,000.     CLAIMS  PAID  £36,000,000. 

LIFE.    FIRE.    SEA.  ANNUITIES. 
FOR  THE  LATEST  DEVELOPMENTS  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE  CONSULT 
THE  PROSPECTUS  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 
Full  particulars  on  application  to 
CHIEF  OFFICE  :  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  E.C,  or  to  29  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 


T 


8PEOIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 
HE     IMPERIAL     INSURANCE     COMPANY    LIMITED.  FIRE, 

Est.  1803-1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  2!  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  fl.200,000.     Faid-up,  £300,000.     Total  Funds,  £1,600,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

T>IRKBECK  BANK,  Southampton  Bldgs.,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

-L-*  TWO-AND-A-HALF  per  CENT.  INTEREST  on  DEPOSITS,  repayable  on  demand. 
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CHRONICLE. 

£n  Parliament,  f  I  ^HE  final  night  of  the  trial  and  con- 
Lords.  J_  demnation  of  the  worst  criminal  in 
the  way  of  a  Bill  that  has  ever  presented  itself  for 
judgment  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  fully 
answered  the  occasion.  It  was  opened  by  Lord  Cran- 
BKOOK  in  a  speech  not  unworthy  of  his  palmy  days, 
those  of  the  second  Reform  war  and  the  Irish  Church 
debates.  The  Lord  Chancellor  followed  with  that 
peculiar  air  of  apology — like,  and  yet  not  like,  Lord 
Spencer's — which  distinguishes  him.  Lord  Spencer 
seems  always  to  be  saying  "  I  am  doing  a  dis- 
f  graceful  thing  and  I  know  it "  ;  Lord  Herschell 
more  cheerfully,  "After  all,  my  Lords,  perhaps  the 
r  thing  I  am  doing  is  not  quite  so  disgraceful  as  it 
"  looks."  Lord  Halsbury  followed  his  successor  and 
was  well  even  with  him.  The  Bishop  of  Ripon,  whom 
we  do  not  regard  with  indiscriminate  admiration,  was 
fresh  and  good.  Then,  after  some  others,  Lord 
Salisbury  rose,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  ears 
of  the  Government  speakers  felt  a  premonitory  tingle. 
They  had  cause  to  do  so.  He  had  them  up  in  a  row 
and  poured  precious  balms  on  their  successive  heads 
with  a  diligent  and  dispassionate  unction  very  edifying 
and  cheering  to  see.  Perhaps  Lord  Ribblesdale  had 
the  largest  share  in  this  agreeable  revue  (to  give  that 
word  the  special  sense  which  it  has  in  the  lighter 
French  theatre),  but  no  man  lacked  adiberal  portion. 
Lord  Salisbury,  however,  by  no  means  committed  the 
mistake  of  which  his  successor  at  the  Foreign  Office 
had  been  guilty  the  night  before.  His  sarcasm  was 
only  the  prelude  to  a  speech  of  admirable  seriousness, 
turning  the  Bill  inside  out,  making  striking  reference 
to  the  fact  that  it  had  passed  by  thirty-/owr,  and 
that,  at  the  moment,  there  were  thirty-eight  men 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  whom  the 
judgment  of  the  Special  Commission  passed  what  in 
Reason  and  in  justice  was  a  verdict  of  "  incivism  "  and 
criminal  conspiracy.  He  wound  up  with  the  proper 
I  note  to  the  effect  that  those  who  failed  to  vote  against 
tithe  Bill  would  be  "  untrue  to  the  Empire  of  England." 
J  After  Lord  Kimberley  had  done  what  he  could,  the 
[division  came,  and  by  419  to  41  ("  Only  twenty  men 
"  And  one  and  twenty  pipers  "  for  the  larger  half  were 
i  placemen)  the  Peers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  cast 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1893  into  the  dustbin,  its  proper 
place  now  that  burning  by  the  hangman  has  gone  out. 


_  This  division  took  place  at  a  quarter 

Commons.  ,         .       1  1 

to  one,  and  at  almost  exactly  the  same 
time  the  Commons  concluded  a  sufficiently  useful 
evening  of  miscellaneous  debate  on  Supply,  which 
had  been  preceded  by  some  rather  desultory  talk 
on  the  colliery  riots. 

Saturday  saw  the  first  of  the  special  Supply  sittings, 
in  which  a  certain  number  of  votes  were  chiefly  closured 
through  Committee,  the  Chairman  displaying  more 
good-will  than  discretion  in  the  process.  The  subjects 
of  discussion  ranged  wide,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but, 
perhaps,  there  was  nothing  more  noteworthy  than  Mr. 
Balfour's  protest  against  the  fetish  of  competitive 
examination,  and  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman's  reply 
that  he  would  rather,  ceteris  paribus,  have  an  officer 
who  can  spell  than  one  who  cannot.  Who  would  not  ? 
If  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  was  serious,  which  we 
trust  may  be  doubted,  that  mysterious  action  of  Glad- 
stonitis  on  the  brain  which  has  already  made  wrecks 
of  Mr.  Bryce  and  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  and  has 
grievously  affected  Mr.  Morley,  must  be  creeping  over 
him  too.  Cceteris  paribus  is  a  blessed  phrase,  no 
doubt.  But  when  you  don't  examine  to  see  whether 
the  caitera  are  paria,  and  do  examine  to  see  whether 
the  spelling  is  impar,  the  relevance  of  its  blessedness 
is  obscure. 

On  Monday  Lord  Denman  took  Women's 
Suffrage  under  his  wing  in  the  Lords.  But 
the  wing  of  Lord  Denman  is  not  so  safe  a  place  of  rest 
as  Abraham's  bosom,  and  the  motion  was  negatived 
without  a  division. 

The  Commons  had  a  military  night, 
Commons.      Pl  , .  ™  j       o  ■> 

alter  questions  anecting,  among  other 

things,  the  two  great  plagues  of  the  moment,  the 
cholera  and  the  colliers.  The  matter  which  has 
been  for  some  time  buzzed  over,  under  the  name 
of  the  Cordite  Scandal  (in  a  fashion  which  has 
been  apt  to  suggest  to  elderly  hands  that  there  is 
"  boodle  "  somewhere,  or  the  loss  of  boodle,  or  the 
disappointed  expectation  of  boodle,  or  something 
else  boodlish),  was  brought  up  and  rather  sum- 
marily set  down  again.  Mr.  Campbell-Banner- 
man and  Mr.  Stanhope  concurred  in  pooh-poohiDg 
the  notion  of  anything  wrong,  and  the  motion 
was  not  pushed  to  a  division.  On  the  subject  of 
the  Aldershot  Command,  grumblers  received  even 
worse  handling  ;  but  of  this  more  elsewhere.  ^ 
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The  Royal  Assent  was  given  to  several  Bills 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Tuesday. 

Commons    ^e  Commons   had  a  comparatively 
om      '   quiet  day  over  the  Army  Estimates, 
and  finished  them,  receiving  the  announcement 
of  the  Queen's  intention  to  decorate  deserving 
Volunteer  non-commissioned  officers.  Nothing 
much  happened  at  question  time,  though  the  toad- 
eaters  of  "  Labour  "  tried  once  more  to  please  their 
patrons  by  badgering  Mr.  Asquith  about  what  Mr. 
Atherley  Jones,  MP.,  on  the  same  day  called, 
in  Durham,  the  "  wanton  butchery  of  miners  by 
"  soldiery."    If  this  is  the  price  at  which  Mr. 
Jones  sets  the  small  fragment  of  his  conscience 
which  he  recently  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Unionist  party,  he  may  have  it  back  again.  It 
was  never  a  very  precious  acquisition,  and  at  this 
price  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 
Wednesday  was  mainly,  though  not  wholly,  a  Scotch 
day,  and  things  Caledonian  were  discussed,  from  the 
"  Esslemont  scandal,"  great  and  tall,  to  the  Edinburgh 
professional  waiter  who  complains  that  Government 
messengers  interlope,  and  permit  him  not  to  enjoy  his 
undisturbed  place  of  hyssop  on  the  wall.    Sir  George 
Trevelyan,  of  course,  took  the  part  of  Mr.  Esslemont, 
and  very  likely  does  not  see  anything  discreditable  in 
that  person's  conduct,  while  Mr.  Marjoribanks  made 
some  interesting  confessions  showing  that  he  was  art 
and  part  in  the  matter.    But  the  most  important  up- 
come  of  the  discussion  was  the  position  which  was  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Balfour,  and  which  ought  to  be  the 
ruling  on  the  whole  subject,  that  under  no  circum- 
stances whatever  should  persons  holding  permanent 
Government  appointments  take  part  in  political  and 
election  meetings. 

Ireland  succeeded  Scotland  on  Thursday,  but  not 
very  much  came  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell's  announced 
attack  on  the  Government,  nor  perhaps  could  much  have 
been  expected  to  come.  The  plea  of  Mr.  Morley  and 
his  friends  that  Ireland  was  never  so  quiet  is  of  course 
the  merest  absurdity,  for  when  the  knaves  are  the 
Government's  very  honest  friends,  and  are  hoping  for 
a  huge  largesse  from  it,  they  are  not  likely  to  spoil 
sport  by  being  too  actively  knavish ;  but  everybody  is 
weary  of  the  matter  just  now. 

Politics  out  of  Some  interest,  but  little  doubt,  was  felt  as 
Parliament,  to  the  way  in  which  Gladstonians  would 
take  their  kicking  at  the  feet  of  the  Peers.  As  was 
expected,  there  was  a  little  bad  language,  but  a  most 
magnanimous  and  unanimous  resolve  that  the  wicked 
Lords  should  never,  oh  never,  "  force  a  dissolution"  on 
the  people  they  have  flouted.  It  is  true  that  there  is 
no  conceivable  means  of  finding  out  whether  the  people 
have  been  flouted  or  not,  except  by  "  going  to"  them. 
But,  then,  it  would  be  so  exceedingly  awkward  if  they 
answered  in  the  wrong  way.  And  to  speak  the  plain 
unvarnished  truth,  there  is  not  a  Gladstonian  in  the 
country  with  the  slightest  political  knowledge  who  does 
not  know  that  "  going  to  the  country "  now  would 
mean  a  thumping  Unionist  majority,  and  another  six 
years'  certain  exclusion  from  office.  Better  hang  on, 
and  trust  to  working  up  a  cry  against  the  Lords  on 
something  else.  Meanwhile  it  is  extremely  interesting 
to  know,  on  the  authority  of  the  Freeman's  Journal, 
that  " the  British  electorate  is  wild"  with  the  Lords. 
It  may  be  so  to  Irish  eyes,  which  "  see  red  "  naturally ; 
all  we  can  say  is,  that  to  English  ones  the  electorate 
appears  to  conceal  its  wildness  with  powers  of  dissimu- 
lation quite  unsuspected. 

Mr.  Alderman  TlLLETT  in  the  Dockers'  Congress  at 
Bristol  declared  that  the  fetching  in  troops  by  magis- 
trates in  case  of  riot  was  "  a  suspension  of  democratic 
"government."  But  surely  even  "democracy"  must 
make  up  its  mind  which  it  will  do,  govern  or  riotously 
loot.    If  it  governs,  it  had  better  abstain  from  riotous 


looting  ;  and  if  it  loots  and  riots,  that  interesting  occi 
pation  is  of  so  absorbing  a  character  that  it  can  hardl 
leave  "  democracy  "  time  for  governing  as  well.  Eve 
Mr.  Tillett  must,  we  feel  sure,  admit  the  sweetnef 
and  reason  of  this  very  moderate  argument.  Bui 
perhaps,  "  one  thing  at  a  time  "  is  as  much  out  of  dat 
as  other  fossil  formulas. 

Early  in  the  week  it  was  announced  that  the  retui 
of  Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke  for  Hereford  was  to  be  pet 
tioned  against.  Whereat  there  were  those  who  chucklectj 
Nor  was  the  chuckle  without  reason,  for  a  day  or  tw» 
later  it  was  announced  that  the  petition  was  withdrawr 
both  Sir  Joseph  Pulley  and  the  Gladstonian  whip 
being  "  unfavourable  "  to  it.    We  believe  that. 

The  threateners  or  assaulters  of  Mr.  Campbell 
Bannerman  and  Mr.  Brodrick  for  the  suppose 
delinquencies  of  the  War  Office  were  "justified"  or 
Thursday.  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman's  man  got 
year's  imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  but  Mi 
Brodrick's  was  let  off  on  his  own  recognizances  am 
one  surety. 

Foreign  and  It  was  announced  last  week  that  tb 
Colonial  Affairs,  foreign  ships  of  war  at  Rio  had  conspirec 
to  take  the  rather  unsportsmanlike  step  of  forbidding 
the  bombardment  of  Rio  by  the  revolted  squadron 
The  first  cheering  note  in  reference  to  our  attitudi 
in  Siam  was  struck  by  the  news  that  Mr.  J.  G.  Scott 
Superintendent  of  the  Northern  Shan  States,  had  beei 
ordered  to  Bangkok  to  assist  the  British  Minister 
there.  "  Shway  Yoe "  (as  Mr.  Scott  is  known  t« 
literature)  is  emphatically  the  right  man  in  the  righ 
place  there. 

The  selling  of  Government  Bills  under  the  sixteen- 
penny  ratio,  and  the  machinations  of  the  Cow  Protec 
tion  Societies,  in  India  ;  the  reception  of  the  Russiai 
fleet,  and  the  extreme  iniquity  of  the  Royal  Nige: 
Company  (which  objects  to  French  explorers  alternately 
making  treaties  about  and  ravaging  its  own  district) 
in  France ;  the  conviction  (quite  serious,  we  believe 
of  the  German  Emperor  that  Alsace-Lorraine  can  but 
be  happy  when  it  is  ruled  by  him ;  and  the  rathe 
uncomfortable  position  of  the  Brazilian  fleet,  whicl 
is  not  allowed  to  land  and  cannot  get  out  to  sea,  wer 
the  chief  items  of  Monday's  foreign  news. 

On  Tuesday  morning  there  was  talk  of  coal  strike! 
both  in  France  and  Belgium,  the  report  of  Emk 
Pasha's  death  was  further  confirmed,  it  was  said  thai 
Colonel  Yate,  the  British  envoy  ad  hoc  in  Afghanistan 
had  settled  the  dispute  about  the  use  of  the  Khusht 
water,  and  there  was  more  of  the  German  Emperor's 
sanguineness  about  Lorraine. 

On  Wednesday  morning  there  was  good  news  frorr 
Uganda,  the  anticipated  Mahommedan  outbreak,  which 
had  recalled  Sir  Gerald  Portal  from  his  sojourn  or 
the  coast,  had  been  put  down,  though  headed  bj 
Selim  Bey,  before  Sir  Gerald  arrived,  by  Captain 
Macdonald,  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  parties  acting 
together,  and  the  Soudanese-Egyptian  troops  remain- 
ing loyal  to  the  English.  This  shows  the  good  effects 
of  Sir  Gerald's  visit,  and  the  sound  nature  of  the 
modus  vivendi  he  has  established.  There  were  fresh 
rumours  of  trouble  with  the  Matabele,  and  the  Congo 
State  authorities  at  Brussels  contradicted  the  alleged 
disasters  to  the  Van  Kerckiioven  expedition,  though 
not  denying  the  death  of  that  officer.  They  also 
declared  that  the  authority  of  the  State  was  established 
in  districts  where  it  has  no  business,  and  whence,  un- 
less Lord  Roseisery's  morbus  Indo-Sinensis  has  in- 
creased on  him,  he  will  warn  it  off.  There  had  been 
considerable  fighting  in  Rio  Bay,  where  the  insurgent 
fleet  appeared  to  be  practically  locked  up. 

The  extreme  untrustworthiness  of  all  Brazilian  news 
since  Brazil  became  a  Republic  has  been  notorious, 
and  it  was  not  surprising  to  read  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon intelligence,  directly  contradicting  that  noticed 
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above,  to  the  effect  that  the  Fleet  was  going  to  bom- 
bard, that  one  fort  had  actually  come  over,  and  so  on. 
The  Chicago  Exhibition  was  said  to  have  achieved  a 
loss  to  date  of  about  twelve  million  dollars — quite  a 
creditably  big  thing.  The  Austrian  Government  had 
been  forced  by  the  turbulence  of  the  Young  Czech 
party  to  put  Prague  under  "  coercion."  News  from 
Afghanistan  and  Mashonaland  was  good  ;  but  the 
French  were  once  more  exciting  themselves  about  the 
Royal  Niger  Company,  on  whom  they  have  let  loose  a 
frank  filibuster  in  the  person  of  Lieutenant  Mizon. 
If  anybody  does  not  know  the  facts  he  may  find  them 
in  Lord  Aberdare's  letter  to  the  Times  of  Thursday. 

Yesterday  morning  Brazilian  news  was  evidently 
doctored  or  suppressed  to  a  hopeless  extent,  and  there 
was  not  much  other  foreign  intelligence. 

Trade-unionism  Less  active  rioting  was  reported  at  the 
in  Theory  and  end  of  last  week,  though  the  attitude  of 
Practice.  the  Yorkshire  colliers  was  still  tho- 
roughly lawless.  Meanwhile  at  Belfast  Mr.  John 
Burns  was  laying  it  down  that  "  there  is  only  one 
"  religion,  the  cause  of  Labour."  From  which  it  follows 
that  all  who  are  outside  Labour,  which  in  Mr.  Burns's 
sense  is  a  large  minority  if  not  a  large  majority  of 
mankind,  are  without  the  pale.  This  Labour  Calvinism 
is  very  interesting  and  instructive. 

By  Monday  morning  the  strikes  in  South  Wales 
md  North  Staffordshire  were  reported  at  an  end.  The 
Midlands  were  still  "  out"  ;  but  large  forces  of  military 
md  police  were  hindering  what  the  Trade-Union  Con- 
gress calls  the  "  freedom  of  labour" — that  is  to  say,  in 
coarse  legal  language,  arson,  assault,  battery,  larceny, 
fee.  The  Congress  itself  had  wept  over  the  "  work- 
;'  men"  (lege  "rioters")  at  Pontefract  who  had  been 
Eired  at,  and  Mr.  John  Burns  had  had  to  drive  as  hard 
is  he  could  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  population  of 
Belfast,  who  regard  a  Home  Ruler  much  as  he  does  a 
capitalist.  Which  incident,  since  he  got  away  with 
whole  bones,  we  may  be  excused  for  regarding  with 
considerable  amusement.  The  conviction  that  there 
is  "  only  one  religion,"  to  wit,  your  own  particular 
cause,  only  one  ethical  standard,  to  wit,  your  own 
personal  interest,  and  only  one  intellectual  test,  to  wit, 
pour  own  crotchets  and  your  own  sciolism,  frequently 
jxposes  a  man  to  these  little  contretemps. 

Items  on  Tuesday  were  not  very  numerous,  but  two 
were  noticeable.  Mr.  Pickard,  MP.,  thought  it  well 
to  observe  that  the  troops,  "  though  they  could  not 
"  beat  the  Zulus,"  could  fire  on  his  Yorkshire  looting 
Friends,  and  in  a  certain  village  the  colliers  threatened 
to  smash  the  window  of  a  tradesman  who  showed  oil 
stoves  for  sale. 

The  Federation  was  to  meet  on  Thursday,  but  the 
tiearts  of  the  Midland  miners  were  described  as  still 
hardened.  In  the  inquests  on  the  Ackton  Colliery 
rioters  one  jury,  while  refusing  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of 
murder  or  manslaughter,  showed  a  very  contemptible 
sympathy  with  the  knaves  who  make  riots  and  the 
fools  who  go  to  gape  at  them ;  the  other  returned 
"justifiable  homicide,"  as  was  meet. 


Yachting. 


A  stiff  breeze  and  rough  sea  promised  an 


interesting  race  for  the  third  contest  of  the 
International  Yacht  Match  yesterday  week.  But  the 
Navahoe,  which  seems  to  resemble  those  other  shes 
whose  "  things "  are  always  going  wrong,  somehow 
split  her  mainsail.  She  had  actually  started,  and  the 
Britannia  might,  had  she  chosen,  have  sailed  over, 
and  thereby  won  the  match,  which  was  for  the  best  of 
five.  But  Mr.  Jameson,  who  represented  the  Prince, 
very  properly  refused  to  do  so,  and  the  race  stood  over 
for  Monday. 

The  race  thus  postponed  came  off  on  Monday  in  the 
Solent  over  a  course  variously  estimated  at  from  fifty 
to  sixty  miles,  in  the  teeth  at  first  of  a  sharp  easterly 
breeze.    The  Britannia,  though  she  split  her  foresail 


Cricket. 


at  the  last,  beat  the  Navahoe  on  almost  every  point  of 
sailing,  and  won  the  race  and  the  cup  by  fifteen 
minutes.  It  was  announced  that  the  Vigilant  had 
been  chosen  in  America,  after  divers  trial  races,  to  face 
the  Valkyrie  for  the  America  Cup. 

The  race  of  Tuesday  for  the  Brenton  Reef  Cup  from 
the  Needles  to  Cherbourg  and  back  was  extraordinarily 
close  and  interesting,  being  sailed  very  fast  throughout 
on  a  sort  of  "  soldier's  wind,"  blowing  down  Channel. 
There  was  no  time  allowance  (which,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, was  a  distinct  advantage  for  the  Navahoe),  and 
the  start  was  of  the  flying  kind,  any  difference  to  be 
allowed  for  at  the  finish.  The  Britannia  thus  had 
fifty-four  seconds  to  the  good  at  the  first,  to  the  bad 
at  the  finish,  and  after  a  neck  and  neck  race  across  the 
Channel  she  led  at  that  finish  by  fifty-seven  seconds, 
winning  by  the  narrow  interval.  Mr.  Carroll,  how 
ever,  lodged  a  protest  on  the  ground  that,  the  mark- 
boat  having  been  moved  during  the  night,  his  yacht 
had  been  exposed  to  an  unfavourable  angle  at  the 
finish  ;  and  on  this  rather  technical  ground  the  autho- 
rities gave  her  the  prize.  The  Navahoe  has  always 
sailed  pluckily,  and  on  this  occasion  sailed  extremely 
well,  so  that  it  is  a  pity  she  should  not  have  won  more 
distinctly  on  the  merits. 

Hastings  followed  Scarborough,  and  at  the 
end  of  last  week  the  Australians  there 
played  their  last  match  against  a  good  South  of  Eng- 
land team,  which  beat  them  by  six  wickets. 

A  second  match  at  Hastings  finished  the  first-class 
cricket  season,  coda  and  all,  for  good.  The  play  was  be- 
tween strong  North  and  South  sides,  the  former  winning 
by  25  runs.  The  season  so  ended  has  (a  matter  of 
course  considering  the  weather)  been  a  very  good  one. 
Two  batsmen,  Mr.  Stoddart  and  Gunn,  have  made 
more  than  2,000  runs  apiece. 

The  British  The  British  Association  met  at  Notting- 
Association.  ham,  on  Wednesday,  and  some  account  of 
Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson's  Presidential  address  will  be 
found  elsewhere.  It  was  a  pity  that  it  was  preluded 
by  the  everlasting  "  Give !  Give  ! "  which  makes  the 
profane  call  Science  not  a  daughter  of  the  horseleech, 
but  the  horseleech  itself.  Men  of  letters  and  men 
of  art  do  not  clamour  for  State  cash  in  this  way,  while 
neither  have  any  chance  either  of  the  enormous  profits 
which  now  and  then  come  to  scientific  persons  as 
patent  owners,  or  of  the  steadily  increasing  endowment 
of  such  persons  under  the  modern  system  of  lo^al 
government. 

The  Opium  Commission  met  for  the  first 
time  yesterday  week,  and  the  Welsh  Land 

Commission   has  also   been   sitting  Sir  Horace 

Davey,  an  extremely  unsuccessful  politician,  but  a  very 
good  lawyer,  was  appointed  in  Lord  Justice  Bowen's 
room  this  week. 

At  the  end  of  last  week  the  deaths  were 
Obituary.    reported     of     Mr     JEROME  [PATTERSON] 

Bonaparte,  who  was  a  sort  of  curiosity  of  history,  of 
Mr.  Hamilton  Fish,  an  American  politician  of  old 
standing,  and  of  Mr.  Morgan  Lloyd  and  Colonel 
Blackburne,  well-known  Parliament  men  in  their  day. 

 We  regret  extremely  to  chronicle  the  sudden  death 

of  Surgeon-Major  Parke,  who,  after  doing  excellent 
service  with  the  Khartoum  relief  force,  accompanied 
Mr.  Stanley  on  the  Emin  Relief  Expedition,  and  won 
himself  therein  an  absolutely  unchequered  record  for 
courage,  devotion  to  the  sick,  endurance  of  the  extremest 
hardships  both  of  hunger  and  disease,  professional  skill, 
and  intelligent  interest  in  the  scientific  questions  which 
presented  themselves.  Dr.  Parke  not  only  wrote  a  sin- 
gularly modest  and  interesting  account  of  his  journey, 
but  composed  divers  learned  papers  on  it,  especially  one 
on  the  composition  &c.  of  the  pigmy  arrow-poison  ;  and 
we  quite  recently  had  to  notice  an  extremely  useful 
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medical  guide  of  his  for  African  and  other  travellers. 
He  was,  we  believe,  as  likeable  personally  as  he  was 
publicly  estimable,  and  his  early  loss  to  the  service  to 
which  he  belonged  is  one  of  the  greatest  brought  about 

by  an  expedition  singularly  fertile  in  such  losses.  

General  de  Miribel,  nominally  Chief  of  the  Staff,  was 
really  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  French  army.  In 
his  youth  he  had  served  with  credit  in  the  Crimea, 
Italy,  and  Mexico,  and  had  taken  a  share  in  the  defence 
of  Paris.  His  great  abilities  were  recognized  no  less 
than  sixteen  years  ago  by  the  appointment  of  Chief  of 
the  Staff,  and  though  Republican  jealousy  and  suspicion 
more  than  once  intermitted  his  tenure  of  it,  he  was  as 
often  re-appointed,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  prac- 
tically the  author  of  the  whole  present  military  organi- 
zation of  France.  He  thus  had  time  and  power  to 
carry  out  what  Marshal  Niel  was  foiled  by  lack  of  both 

in  trying  to  do  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  General 

Daubeny  had  distinguished  himself  very  gallantly  in 
the  Crimea. 


THE  ALDERSHOT  COMMAND. 

EXCEPT  for  one  consideration  (which  we  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  postponing  for  a  moment),  the  de- 
bate of  Monday  night  on  the  appointment  of  the  Duke 
of  Connaught  to  the  Aldershot  Command  was  wholly 
satisfactory.  It  showed  that  the  consensus  of  military 
opinion  (we  should,  indeed,  except  that  Jomini-Moltke, 
Major  RasCh)  is  in  favour  of  the  appointment.  It 
exhibited  once  more,  in  a  more  detailed  and  popular 
way,  the  reasons  which  long  ago  justified  that  appoint- 
ment to  all  well-informed  persons.  And  most  of  all 
it  showed,  in  the  most  satisfactory  and  convincing 
manner,  the  utterly  miserable  quality  of  the  objections 
and  objectors  to  it. 

Mr.  Dalziel,  the  mover,  was  good  enough  to  dis- 
claim, with  some  ambiguity  in  his  speech,  and  after- 
wards unequivocally  to  Colonel  Warde,  any  objections 
to  the  Duke  as  a  member  of  the  Royal  Family.  Per- 
haps the  best  retort  to  this  would  be  one  famous  in 
literature,  "  You  don't  stick  at  trifles,  Mr.  Dalziel." 
But  if  we  are  to  stand  very  much  on  ceremony, 
and  to  accept  disclaimers  of  this  kind  as  of  course 
bona  fide,  it  is   sufficient  to  point  out  first  that 
Mr.  Dalziel  practically  contradicted  himself,  for  he 
added  that  his  objection  was  that  "he  believed  un- 
"  due  favour  had  been  shown,"  and  secondly,  that  if 
the  objection  is  not  to  the  Queen's  son,  as  the  son  of 
his  mother,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  conceive  any 
reason  for  it  at  all.    Officer  after  officer  has  in  the  past 
been  appointed  to  this  command  whose  services  were 
not  in  the  least  degree  more  distinguished,  and  were 
very  much  less  varied,  than  those  of  the  Duke  of 
Connaught.    These  appointments  were  not  made  the 
subject  of  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  if 
we  exercise  that  childlike  faculty  of  ignoring  with 
which  Her  Majesty's  judges  are  supposed  to  be 
endowed,  and  dismiss  from  our  minds  any  reminder  of 
the  fact  that  the  Duke  of  Connaught  is  the  son  of  the 
Queen  of  England,  we  can  only  ask  what  in  the 
name  of  wonder  all  this  fuss  is  about  ?    For  it  is  the 
case  of  an  officer  who  during  five  and  twenty  years 
has  passed  through  and  is  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  work  of  every  branch  of  the  service,  who  has 
held  high  command  already  both  in  India  and  in 
England,   who    has    led    a   brigade    in    the  field, 
and  in  whose  conduct  all  the  watchful  criticism  of 
persons  who,  like  Mr.  Dalziel,  "  have  no  objections 
"  to  him   as  Royal  Duke,"  has  been  unable  to  find 
any  blots.    Indeed,  Mr.  Dalziel  might  almost  be  left 
to  the  comment  of  the  pressmen  on  his  own  side, 
who,  cither  in  an  unwonted  fit  of  candour  or  to  glorify 
Mr.  Campbkll-Bannerman,  have  confessed   that  he 
"  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  his  own  case." 


Trumpery  and  tell-tale,  however,  as  was  Mr. 
Dalziel's  attack,  it  was  formidable  and  ingenious- 
compared  to  the  supporting  movement  of  Mr.  Alpheus- 
Cleophas  Morton,  who  became  intensely  military  for 
the  occasion.  Mr.  Morton  is  profoundly  dissatis- 
fied with  the  Duke's  position  at  Tel-el-Kebir,  and 
he  is  in  a  position  to  inform  "  military  gentlemen  oppo- 
"  site  "  that  they  "  know  nothing  about  it."  It  i& 
true  that  at  least  two  honourable  members  happened 
to  have  been  on  the  spot,  and  that  Mr.  Morton  was 
not.  It  is  true  that  he  seems,  as  was  pointed  out 
to  him,  to  be  in  a  state  of  profound  confusion  between- 
Tel-el-Kebir  and  Kassassin.  It  is  further  true,  as 
Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  (in  a  fashion  which  did 
more  than  a  little  gild  his  exploit  the  other  night 
about  spelling)  pointed  out,  that  the  notions  of 
Alpheus  Cleophas  about  the  duties  of  a  general 
exhibit  a  queer  pot-pourri  of  ideas  drawn  from 
General  Boulanger  on  his  black  charger,  David  and 
Goliath,  Taillefer  at  the  Battle  of  Hastings,  Bruce 
and  Bohun,  and  that  kind  of  thing — a  pot-pourri 
unexpectedly  Jingo  and  Romantic,  but  not  quite  up  to 
date.  But  these  little  details  were  all  subservient  to- 
the  exhibition  of  Mr.  Morton,  with  a  brilliancy  un- 
common even  in  him,  as  the  very  pattern  and  type  at 
once  of  the  Radical,  who,  himself  possessing  neither 
merit  nor  brains,  cries  out  against  "  privilege "  and 
favouritism,  and  of  the  political  prig  who  is  positive 
that  he  only  "  knows,"  and  that  some  one  is  endeavour- 
ing to  "  put  upon  him  "  for  all  his  knowledge.  That 
the  ill-mannered  chatter  about  Lord  Roberts  was  re- 
peated by  men  who  have  not  the  slightest  right  to 
mention  Lord  Roberts's  name  in  the  matter,  and  to 
whom  on  another,  or  even  the  same,  day,  he  would  be 
an  example  of  wicked  military  Jingoism — was  a  com- 
paratively minor  matter.  The  really  important  thing 
is,  that  the  sham  Republicans  who  gingerly  air  their 
principles  on  votes  in  Supply,  the  twopenny-halfpenny 
"citizens,"  the  pinchbeck  Robespierres  had  their 
field-day  and  could  find  nothing  but  the  blankest  of 
cartridge  to  fire. 

This  is  all  as  it  should  be  ;  but  there  is  one  thing  that 
should  not.  What  manner  of  Englishman  or  Scotsman 
can  it  be  who  votes  for  persons  like  Mr.  Dalziel  and 
Mr.  Morton  and  the  egregious  Mr.  Conybeare — to 
whom  we  hear  without  surprise  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
humbly  apologised  for  vindicating  the  Speaker's  posi- 
tion against  his  insolence  ?  It  is  unpleasant  to  feel  that 
there  is  apparently  a  certain  number  of  one's  country- 
men to  whom  a  silly  and  vulgar  insult  to  persons  in 
authority  or  position,  a  trumpery  "protest"  against 
privilege,  is  a  passport  to  confidence  and  admiration. 
However,  it  is  cheering  to  remember  that  we  have 
always  had  this  kind  of  cattle  with  us,  and  that  no 
party  has  the  monopoly  of  them.  Sir  John  Fenwick. 
thought  it  heroic  to  cock  his  hat  in  Queen  Mary's 
face,  and  Mr.  Alpheus  Cleophas  Morton,  secure  from 
the  penalties  of  various  kinds  that  Sir  John,  to  do  him 
justice,  faced  and  found,  probably  feels  at  least  an 
equal  sense  of  heroism  in  hinting  to  the  Duke  of 
Connaught  that  he  is  afraid  of  bullets. 


HIGHLAND  FISHING  INNS. 

MISFORTUNE,  and  Highland  inns,  bring  a  man 
acquainted  with  strange  bedfellows,  and  other 
melancholy  matters.  The  Highland  inn  is  of  all 
sorts,  and  many  sizes,  perhaps  the  bigger  the  worse, 
or  the  smaller  the  better.  There  are  huge  caravan- 
serais, wherein  you  seem  to  be  in  a  dingier  and  less 
exhilarating  Switzerland.  They  are  planted  beside 
railways,  as  near  lochs  as  possible,  and  contain  some 
hundreds  of  guests,  from  Glasgow  mainly,  if  we 
may  judge  by  accent,  and  the  speech  that  bewrays 
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a  man.    Every  Highland  inn  makes  some  kind  of 
pretence  of  providing  fishing  ;  the  bigger  the  hotel 
the  worse  the  sport,  as  a  general  rule.    The  talk  is 
chiefly  of  trout ;  "  Sur  les  moeurs  de  la  truite  on  n'est 
"  pas  fixe,"  says  a  French  authority.    If  there  is  no 
certainty  on  the  matter  it  is  not  for  want  of  discussion. 
The  great  problem  of  the  Highland  hotel  is,  "  Why 
"  don't  they  take  ?  "  for  they  never  do  take ;  "  that 
"  you  may  lay  to."    Either  there  has  been  no  rain, 
or  there  has  been  too  much  rain,  or  "they  are  ex- 
"  peckin'  mair  rain,"  or  there  is  no  breeze,  or  there  is 
a  mighty  rushing  wind.    A  spirit  of  discontent  broods 
over  the  angling  inmates  of  the  Highland  hotel ;  their 
lives  are  full  of  seriousness  because  they  cannot  catch 
fish  enough,  or,  for  that  matter,  fish  at  all.  Sad- 
visaged  men  tell  you  that  five  years  ago  salmon  were 
more  common  than  tiny  trout  are  to-day.  Whence 
this  decline,  and  wherefore,  in  a  sheet  of  water  about 
as  big  as  Eutlandshire,  have  fish  become  so  scanty  or 
so  crafty  ?    The  badge  and  symbol  of  Hope  should  be, 
not  an  anchor,  but  a  fishing-rod.    There  are  so  many 
of  these  being  carried  uselessly  about  the  country  that 
a  person  of  any  delicacy  blushes  to  be  seen  with  the 
badge  of  sanguine  futility  in  his  possession.    Even  if 
he  is  travelling  from  the  seat  of  a  duke  of  many 
salmon  to  a  marquess  of  many  sea-trout,  he  feels 
that  his  rod  marks  him  out  as  one  of  a  credulous 
multitude,   the   eternally   disappointed    children  of 
Walton.    These  men  work  far  more  than  an  eight- 
hour  day  on  the  face  of  the  loch,  under  wind  and  rain, 
without  a  single  chance  of  catching  three  pounds' 
weight  of  fish.    They  toil,  like  St.  Peter  and  his 
brethren;  and,  like  them,  to  no  result.    This  affects 
the  temper,  begets  pessimism,  bad  language,  and  a 
scowling   humour   of  discontent.     Such   men  find 
nothing  good,  and  are  apt  to  murmur  at  the  toughness 
of  the  hotel  mutton,  and  that  strange  quality  of  hotel 
whiskey,  which  tastes  as  if  it  had  been  strained 
through  the  oil  used  for  anointing  machinery.  Mr. 
Louis  Stevenson  has  publicly  blasphemed  against  the 
whiskey  sold  in  the  county  of  Hampshire.    It  is  better 
than  some  that  is  vended  in  the  inns  of  Argyleshire, 
at  all  events  ;  even  as  there  are  trout  in  Hants,  but 
none  in  hotel  waters  much  bigger,  deeper,  and  more 
picturesque.    The  female  anglers  bear  up  against  dis- 
appointment more  bravely,  on  the  whole,  than  the 
males.    They  are  now  a  large  and  pertinacious  tribe  ; 
they  may  be  seen  in  waders  splashing  about  from 
Yarrow  to  Cape  Wrath.    The  persons  most  of  all  to  be 
pitied,  perhaps,  are  the  gillies.    Though  expensive, 
thirsty,  and  futile,  they  are  not  unfaithful,  and  would 
dearly  love  to  see  somebody  catch  something.  But 
they  live  for  a  season  on  the  memory  of  having  assisted 
at  the  death  of  one  casual   salmon,  "  a  transient 
I  brute  "  of  unwontedly  credulous  disposition.    It  is 
a  shame  for  angry  anglers  to  abuse  the  gillies  ;  it  is 
not  their  fault  "  whateffer  " ;  they  cannot  make  salmon 
come  and  be  killed ;  neither  are  they  responsible  for 
optimistic  advertisements.    With  better  reason  the 
anglers  hate  each  other,  scowling  at  each  newcomer 
as  a  rival  and  an  interloper.    This  they  do,  not  un- 
naturally, where  there  is  only  water  for  two  rods  in 
some  scarcely  accessible  island ;  and  lo !  there  are 
thirty  fishers  waiting  for  their  turn  !    People  would  be 
far  happier  if,  even  at  Highland  inns,  they  would  live 
for  scenery  and  sentiment,  burying  their  rods  as  deep 
is^  Prospero  sunk  his  wand.    For,  as  to  fishing,  you 
might  as  well,  and  hopefully  for  the  most  part,  fish  in 
i  dry  skittle-alley  as  on  hotel  lochs  and  rivers.  These 
might  be  utilized,  if  the  law  permits,  for  drowning 
German  waiters  in  ;  here  the  gillies  would,  perhaps, 
tend  a  helping  hand  with  no  great  reluctance. 


HOW  THE  GLADSTONIANS  TAKE  IT. 

IT  is  easy  to  say  that  the  Gladst.onians,  face  to  face 
with  the  unanimously  approved  rejection  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords,  cut  a  highly 
ridiculous  figure  ;  easy  to  say,  and  impossible  to  deny. 
What  is  not  easy,  is  to  point  out  how  this  was  to  be 
avoided,  and  what  is  quite  possible  of  denial  is  that  it 
was  avoidable  at  all.  Let  the  Unionist  who  has  been 
indulging  in  thoughtless  merriment  over  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's plight  during  the  past  week  seriously  consider 
the  situation.  The  House  of  Lords  has  ignominiously 
kicked  out  a  measure  brought  in  by  him,  in  alleged 
execution  of  a  certain  "  mandate  "  which  he  professes  to 
have  received  from  the  constituencies.  Now,  assuming, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  argument,  that  such  a  mandate 
was  in  fact  received  by  him,  the  measure  in  question 
was  either  a  bond  fide  fulfilment  thereof  or  it  was  not. 
If  it  was,  the  clear  and  unquestionable  duty  of  the 
mandatary  is  to  appeal  at  once  to  the  constituencies  for 
such  a  reaffirmation  of  their  will  as  would  overbear  the 
opposition  of  the  House  of  Lords.  If  it  was  not,  or  if 
it  be  contended,  as  it  is  contended,  that  it  was  not, 
then  also  it  is  no  less  clearly  the  duty  of  the  Glad- 
stonians  to  refer  that  issue  to  the  constituencies, 
and  to  pray  judgment  from  them  on  the  question 
whether  the  Home  Rule  Bill  did  or  did  not  give 
effect  to  their  wishes ;  so  that  in  the  former  case  the 
necessary  authority  might  be  brought  to  bear,  as  above 
described,  on  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  the  latter  case 
the  Government  and  the  party  who  have  misinterpreted 
the  commission  and  abused  the  powers  given  to  them  . 
by  the  electorate  might  submit  themselves  to  the 
censure  and  punishment  they  would  have  incurred. 
In  other  words,  upon  every  hypothesis  which  can  be 
associated  with  the  Gladstonian  theory  of  the  mandate 
given  to  them  to  introduce  a  Home  Rule  Bill,  the 
Government  came  under  a  distinct  obligation  to  advise 
Her  Majesty  to  dissolve  Parliament  at  the  earliest 
convenient  date. 

Such  being  the  situation,  what  is  the  proper  attitude 
to  be  adopted  by  a  Government  which  simply  dare  not 
tender  to  the  Sovereign  the  advice  in  question  by  reason 
of  their  firm  conviction  that  the  inevitable  result  of 
doing  so  would  be  overwhelming  electoral  disaster  ? 
It  is  obvious  that  this  question  admits  of  no  satisfactory 
answer,  and  that  the  Government  are  in  effect  shut  up 
to  a  choice  between  two  unsatisfactory  lines  of  action. 
They  must  either  "  sit  tight "  and  say  nothing,  or  they 
must  invent  some  more  or  less  inadequate  pretext  for 
repudiating  their  constitutional  obligations.    It  was 
open   to   them   and   to  their  party  to  choose  one 
or  other  of  these  two  courses,  but  hardly  to  adopt 
both.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  that  is  what 
they  have   done ;  or  rather,  to   speak   with  strict 
accuracy,  the  Government  have  adopted  one  of  them, 
and  their  party  the  other.    Mr.  Gladstone  has  wisely 
enough  preferred  to  sit  tight  and  say  nothing  ;  his 
organs  in  the  press  and  his  wirepullers  in  the  pro- 
vinces have  elected  to  indulge  in  feeble  girdings  at  the 
House  of  Lords  and  to  justify  themselves  for  their 
cowardly  shirking  of  the  challenge  thrown  down  to 
them  by  excuses  of  the  most  puerile  kind.   As  between 
the  two  latter,  however,  the  prize  for  maladroitness  and 
indiscretion  is  not  difficult  to  award.    The  Gladstonian 
journalist  has  been  ridiculous  enough  ;  but  he  has  not 
gone  out  of  his  way  like  the  Gladstonian  wirepuller  to 
make  himself  gratuitously  absurd.    He  made  a  very 
bad  start,  it  is  true,  last  Monday,  with  his  opening  re- 
mark that,  though  "  the  question  of  self-government 
"  for  Ireland  is  a  most  important  one,  there  is  one 
"  more  important  still,  the  question  of  self-government 
"  for  the  United  Kingdom."     It  was  a  bad  start, 
because  it  immediately  suggests  the  reflection  that 
there  is  a  third  very  important  question,  to  wit,  "  the 
"  question  of  self-government  for  Great  Britain  "  ;  and 
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that  Mr.  Gladstone's  unsuccessful  attempt  to  settle 
this  question  in  the  Ninth  Clause  of  the  now  defunct 
Bill  forms  the  weightiest  of  all  the  many  reasons  for 
the  reluctance  of  the  Gladstonians  to  face  the  con- 
stituencies of  that  country  whose  government  their 
leader  coolly  proposed  to  hand  over  to  eighty  Irish 
members.  Having,  however,  pulled  himself  together 
after  this  little  slip,  the  Gladstonian  journalist  drifted 
off  into  discreetly  vague  abuse  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  was  abuse  under  difficulties — abuse  which  had  to 
confine  itself  strictly  to  street-boy  methods,  and  to 
such  elegant  strokes  of  satire  as  that  of  describing  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  as  "  better  known  as  the 
"  father  of  the  author  of  Dodo."  But  the  writer 
showed  an  eminently  judicious  determination  to  keep 
clear  of  particulars,  and  a  quite  creditable  appreciation 
of  the  necessity  for  refraining  from  any  direct  indict- 
ment of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Lords.  We 
must  therefore  assume  him  to  have  perceived  that  to 
enlarge  upon  the  enormity  of  resisting  the  popular 
will  in  the  same  breath  with  a  refusal  to  bring  the 
offender  promptly  to  the  bar  of  popular  justice  would 
be  a  mere  wanton  advertisement  of  the  insincerity  of 
his  accusations  and  the  conscious  weakness  of  his 
case. 

But  with  the  appearance  of  the  Gladstonian  wire- 
puller on  the  scene  the  position  of  the  party  has 
changed  distinctly  for  the  worse.   Mr.  Schnadhorst  en- 
joys the  reputation  of  a  "smart  man,"  andit  is  considered 
heresy,  even  in  the  camp  of  his  opponents,  to  suggest 
so  much  as  a  doubt  of  his  knowing  his  own  business ; 
but,  nevertheless,  a  more  ludicrous  document  than  the 
circular  just  addressed  by  the  National  Liberal  Federa- 
tion to  its  Federated  Associations  has  seldom  been 
framed.    All  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  strength 
of  these  gentlemen's  natural  inclinations  towards  men- 
dacity; but  really  they  might  be  expected  as  mere 
men  of  business  to  see  that  falsehood  is  valuable  as  a 
means  only,  and  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  and  that  there 
are  occasions  when  it  may  serve  worse  than  the  truth. 
To  insinuate  that  the  Home  Eule  Bill,  which  was  so 
carefully  concealed  from  the  country  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
until  he  was  safe  in  office,  has  been  subjected  "  for 
"  seven  years  to  a  discussion  in  the  constituencies, 
"  more  full,  more  thorough,  and  more  sustained,  than 
"  was  ever  before  given  to  a  political  proposal,"  is  in  the 
abstract,  no  doubt,  a  most  creditable  specimen  of  the 
suggestlo  falsi  ;  but  it  is  about  the  last  assertion  that 
it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  Federation  to  make.    For  if 
it  were  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Lords  had  rejected 
a  Bill  which  had  been  discussed  in  this  exhaustive 
fashion  by  the  constituencies  for  seven  years,  it  would 
be  inexplicable  folly  on  the  part  of  the  Gladstonians 
to  delay  an  unnecessary  hour  in  appealing  to  the 
constituencies  for  an  indignant  protest  against  the 
rejection  of  the  measure  so  approved  by  them,  if  not 
for  the  "  mending  and  ending "  of  the  Legislative 
body  which  had  thus  affronted  them.    It  is  through 
their  failure  to  perceive  this  that  Mr.  Schnadhorst 
and  the  other  three  "  political  outfitters  "  from  Tooley 
Street  have  so  frankly  exposed  themselves  to  ridicule. 
A  little  more  either  of  the  practical  wisdom  which  we 
have  some  right  to  expect  from  them,  or  of  the  deli- 
cacy which  it  would  be  perhaps  unreasonable  to  look 
for,  would  have  suggested  to  them  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  it  is  not  judicious  on  the  part  of  a  man  who  does 
not  intend  to  resent  the  insult  to  direct  attention 
pointedly  to  the  circumstance  that  he  has  been  kicked. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  dignity  of  such  a 
situation  can  be  saved  by  a  mere  threat  to  avenge 
wounded  honour  at  some  future  day — "  before  long,"  as 
the  manifesto  ludicrously  puts  it.    "  A  time  will  come, 
"  but  no  matter  !  "  is  an  utterance  which  has  ceased  to  be 
impressive  even  in  melodrama.    Moreover,  during  the 
period  of  its  greatest  Vogue,  it  was  accompanied  by 


certain  "  business,"  which  in  this  instance  has  been 
entirely  neglected.  The  invariable  "  stage  direction  " 
in  this  case  was  to  "  dissemble,"  and  Mr.  Schnadhorst 
and  his  colleagues  have  not  dissembled.  They  have 
revealed  their  difficulties  and  their  perplexity  with 
unconsciously  amusing  candour,  and  a  little  below 
their  delightfully  comic  warning  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  they  "may"  have  to  mend  or  end  that 
branch  of  the  Legislature  "before  long,"  they  have 
struck  out  another  sentence  almost  as  exquisitely 
droll. 

"  For  the  present,"  they  say,  "  we  entirely  reject  the 
"  pretension  of  the  Peers  to  the  right  to  force  a  disso- 
"  lution,  and  we  look  with  confidence  to  the  Govern- 
"  ment  to  go  forward  with  those  reforms  for  which  the 
"  country  is  waiting."  "  Sir,"  said  the  injured  citizen 
to  the  man  who  had  wronged  him,  "  you  have  rendered 
"  yourself  liable  to  me  in  damages  to  an  amount 
"  which  would  reduce  you  to  beggary,  and  enrich  me 
"  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  But  I  entirely  reject  your 
"  pretension  to  the  right  to  force  me  into  litigation 
"  with  you.  I  shall  waive  my  claim  against  you, 
"  and  confine  my  attention  to  other  matters."  This 
is  what  the  magnanimous  National  Liberal  Federation 
have  said  in  effect  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  what,  it 
should  seem,  they  innocently  regard  as  likely  to  impress 
the  Gladstonian  groundling.  He  is  invited,  this  Glad- 
stonian groundling,  to  take  no  notice  of  the  nasty  rude 
Peers,  but  to  assist  the  Government  to  carry  the  New- 
castle programme — with  the  magnificent  working  majo- 
rity of  thirty  odd  votes.  Mr.  Schnadhorst  is  supposed 
to  know  his  groundling  comme  sa  poche,  which,  indeed, 
is  understood  to  have  long  been  this  harmless,  docile 
creature's  abode.  And  knowing  him,  he  may  know 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  his  putting  inconvenient 
questions.  But  if  he  were  to  ask  why  he  should  attack 
the  Newcastle  programme  with  this  wretched  handful 
of  less  than  three-dozen  men,  when  a  delay  of  six  weeks 
or  so  for  a  general  election  would  give  him,  according  to 
Gladstonian  theory,  a  thumping  majority  for  Newcastle 
Programme,  Home  Eule,  "  mending-or-ending,"  or 
what  not  else — if,  we  say,  he  were  to  ask  this  question  of 
Mr.  Schnadhorst,  now  what  would  Mr.  Schnadhorst 
reply  ? 


THE  CRICKET  SEASON. 

WITH  the  last  Australian  match,  and  the  North 
and  South  match  at  Hastings,  the  cricket  of 
the  year  has  been  brought  to  a  close,  and  the  records 
of  what  is  considered  first-class  cricket  completed.  In 
this  category  are  included  the  principal  matches  of  the 
two  Universities,  the  encounters  of  the  M.C.C.  with 
the  leading  counties,  the  contests  of  North  against 
South,  Gentlemen  against  Players,  the  Australian 
matches,  and  the  series  of  double  matches  inter- 
changed by  the  nine  first-class  counties,  which  consti- 
tute, in  the  opinion  of  the  judicious,  the  most 
interesting,  as  it  is — when  an  Australian  team  is  not 
in  the  country — the  most  representative  exhibition 
of  English  cricket.  The  season  has  been  exceptionally 
brilliant,  and  at  the  same  time  remarkably  satisfactory 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  lover  of  the  game. 
A  dry  and  hot  summer  is  generally  favourable  to  run- 
getting,  and  the  summer  of  1893 — the  finest  summer 
since  1887,  perhaps  since  1868 — has  proved  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  Yet  it  has  not  been  wholly 
a  batsman's  year,  or  a  year  of  prodigious  individual 
scores  and  of  baffled  bowling.  There  have  been  no 
batsmen  credited  with  over  200  in  an  innings,  as  in 
past  summers  ;  and  the  bowlers  have  held  their  own — 
the  bowling  averages  making  quite  as  striking  a 
demonstration  of  skill  as  the  batting  averages.  In 
spile  of  the  true  and  hard  wickets  general  throughout 
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the  season,  the  tables  of  averages  of  the  Australian 
cricketers,  as  of  English  cricketers,  prove  conclusively 
that  the  science  of  bowling  has  suffered  no  deterioration. 
The  popular  view  of  the  question  has  been  put  out  of 
countenance  this  year,  which  is  a  highly  agreeable 
result  for  all  who  regard  cricket  as  a  game,  and  not  as 
a  spectacle  for  the  ignorant  crowd  that  loves  big  scores 
and  applauds  big  hits  only.  Those  would-be  innovators, 
who  appear  regularly  at  the  close  of  each  season,  and 
this  year  are  eagerly  advising  an  increase  of  the 
amateur  element  in  county  cricket,  would  do  well  to 
study  the  instructive  tables  of  averages.  Great  things 
have  been  done  with  the  bat,  and  the  run-making,  in 
the  aggregate,  has  been  something  astonishing.  Mr. 
Stoddart  has  made  over  2,000  runs,  and  so  has  Gunn. 
There  is  practically  nothing  to  choose  between  those 
two  performers.  Dr.  W.  G.  Grace,  in  previous  years, 
has  compassed  the  same  feat,  and  more  than  once. 
But  he  has  never  compiled  this  enormous  aggregate 
with  a  rival  close  upon  him.  These  two  examples  of 
high  scoring  in  one  season  are  sufficient  to  make  the 
cricket  of  1893  memorable.  Then  there  are  twelve 
other  batsmen  who  have  made  over  1,000  runs  apiece, 
five  of  whom  are  professional  players — namely, 
Shrewsbury,  Ward,  Bean,  Sugg,  and  Flowers,  the 
amateurs  being  Messrs.  F.  S.  Jackson,  Eashleigh, 
W.  G.  Grace,  W.  W.  Bead,  Hewett,  Murdoch,  and 
Newham.  The  disparity  revealed  by  this  comparison 
does  not  indicate  a  very  decisive  superiority  in 
batting  on  the  part  of  the  amateurs.  If,  however, 
we  take  the  batting  averages  that  range  above  thirty 
runs,  the  amateurs  show  to  considerable  advantage. 
Averages  over  forty  are  shared  equally  between  the  two 
classes  of  players,  and  honours  may  be  said  to  be 
divided  between  Messrs.  Stoddart  and  Jackson  and 
Gunn  and  Shrewsbury.  But  of  the  seven  batsmen 
that  figure  in  the  averages  between  thirty  and  forty, 
one  only — Albert  Ward — is  a  professional.  Thus  the 
amateur  batsmen  undoubtedly  outnumber  the  pro- 
fessional in  the  more  weighty  averages,  which  is,  of 
course,  a  more  significant  fact  than  their  preponderance 
in  the  b"st  of  averages  below  twenty. 

But  the  race  for  supremacy  in  cricket  is  not  to  the 
unsupported  batsman.  Yorkshire,  which  made  the 
smallest  aggregate  of  runs  in  the  county  contest,  is 
the  champion  county.  Middlesex,  Sussex,  and  Not- 
tingham made  over  one  thousand  runs  each  more  than 
the  Yorkshire  total ;  but  Yorkshire  held  the  superior 
bowling  power,  and  played  eight,  and  sometimes  nine, 
professional  men  in  the  eleven.  The  bowling  achieve- 
ments of  Hearne  for  Middlesex  and  of  Humphreys  for 
Sussex,  wonderful  as  they  have  been,  did  not  suffice  to 
win  the  first  two  places  in  the  county  contest  for  the 
two  strongest  batting  counties  in  England,  since  they 
were  practically  unsupported  efforts.  Yet  where  would 
these  counties  have  been  if  they  could  not  have  com- 
manded the  services  of  these  two  professional  bowlers 
throughout  the  season  ?  Mr.  C.  M.  Wells  is  the  only 
amateur  bowler  who  is  conspicuous  for  success  in  the 
bowling  averages,  Mr.  Kortright's  seventeen  wickets 
being  too  small  an  item  to  call  for  comparison.  There 
are  ten  bowlers  credited  with  over  one  hundred  wickets 
apiece,  and  all  the  ten  are  professional  cricketers.  Of 
the  sixteen  bowlers  whose  wickets  were  gained  at  an 
average  cost  of  less  than  seventeen  runs,  fourteen  are 
professional  players,  Messrs.  Wells  and  Kortright 
being  the  only  amateurs  in  the  company.  The  supe- 
riority here  indicated  more  than  outweighs  the  supe- 
riority of  amateur  batting.  It  is  idle,  therefore,  to 
talk  of  playing  county  cricket,  or  any  kind  of 
first-class  cricket,  through  a  season  with  amateurs  only. 
Turning  to  the  Australian  season,  it  is  evident  that 
this  year's  eleven  has  proved  strong  in  all  points  of  the 
game;  stronger,  indeed,  than  any  eleven  that  has 
visited  England  within  the  last  ten  years.    Of  the 


thirty- six  matches  played,  the  Australians  won  exactly 
one-half,  lost  ten,  and  left  eight  undecided.  If  this 
result  appears  less  striking  than  many  persons  had 
anticipated,  and  the  averages  of  the  leading  batsmen 
are  small  compared  with  those  of  the  leading  English 
players,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Australians 
enjoyed  small  opportunities  of  rest.  Messrs.  Lyons, 
Trott,  Bruce,  and  Graham  played  from  eight  to 
ten  innings  more  than  the  chief  English  cricketers. 
In  Mr.  Turner  they  undoubtedly  possess  a  bowler  of 
the  highest  excellence  ;  while  Messrs.  Trumble,  George 
Giffen,  and  Trott  were  successful  supporters  of  Mr. 
Turner.  In  the  great  "  test  "  matches  with  England 
the  Australians  scarcely  did  so  well  as  was  anticipated, 
though  in  the  last  encounter  at  Manchester  their  deter- 
mined and  brilliant  display  made  the  undecided  result 
peculiarly  deplorable.  Against  the  counties  they  were 
much  more  successful ;  and,  if  they  had  done  nothing 
else  than  make  the  unprecedented  score  of  843  at 
Portsmouth  against  the  past  members  of  the  Univer- 
sities, they  had  earned  a  fair  renown. 


A  CHECK  FROM  BOHEMIA. 

BOHEMIA  has  always  been  a  perverse  country. 
It  refused  to  alter  its  geography  to  oblige 
Shakspeare  ;  and  now  it  declines  to  adapt  its  politics 
to  the  requirements  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  In  this  latter 
respect  it  is  almost  as  unaccommodating  as  the  last 
European  State  to  which  our  illustrious  Separatists 
looked  for  oratorical  material.  Bohemia,  as  far  as  we 
can  see,  might  almost  as  well  be  Norway.  The  Glad- 
stonian,  it  is  true,  may  endeavour  to  wrest  the 
Bohemian  troubles  into  an  argument  for  his  leader's 
Irish  policy,  and  insist  on  treating  them  as  a  proof  that 
it  is  not  Home  Rule,  but  the  unsatisfied  desire  for  it, 
which  is  the  chief  cause  of  provincial  and  Particularist 
unrest.  We  imagine,  however,  that  this  is  not  a  con- 
tention which  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  will  adopt  with 
any  satisfaction,  however  the  exigencies  of  controversy 
may  compel  his  acceptance  of  it.  There  can  be  little  doub,t 
that  he  feels  the  reverse  of  grateful  to  the  Young  Czech 
party  for  their  turbulent  demonstrations  in  favour  of 
Bohemian  independence,  and  would  personally  have 
much  preferred  that  they  should  keep  quiet,  at  any 
rate  for  a  little  longer.  The  pleasure  of  pointing  to 
another  discontented  people  who  merely  ask  to  have 
"  their  Constitution" — just  as  the  Irish  Nationalists 
only  ask  to  have  "their  Parliament" — restored  to 
them,  and  who,  again,  like  the  Irish  Nationalists,  are 
so  ardently  loyal  that  their  other  principal  demand  is 
to  have  the  Emperor  crowned  King  of  Bohemia,  might, 
if  any  other  Power  had  been  in  question,  have  had  an 
irresistible  charm  for  Mr.  Gladstone.  But  not  so 
when  the  Power  involved  is  Austria.  Austria  would  be 
of  vastly  more  service  to  Mr.  Gladstone  by  remaining 
exempt  from  all  Separatist  agitations,  and  enabling  him 
to  go  on  citing  her  in  his  old  absurd  fashion  as  an  ex- 
ample of  a  State  which  had  consolidated  itself,  and 
secured  permanent  tranquillity  within  its  borders  by 
one  great  and  statesmanlike  experiment  in  Home  Rule. 

It  is  hardly  necessary,  of  course,  to  observe  that  the 
loss  of  this  illustration  is  of  no  real  importance  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  because  the  illustration  itself  was  always 
absolutely  worthless.  People  who  knew  more  about 
the  Power  in  question  than  the  statesman  whose  ac- 
quaintance with  it  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  him 
from  formerly  speaking  of  it  in  terms  of  wanton  in- 
sult, afterwards  to  be  atoned  for  in  the  language  of 
abject  apology,  could  all  along  have  told  him,  and,  in 
fact,  did  tell  him,  that  the  settlement  with  Hungary 
was  a  matter  not  so  much  of  heroic  choice  as  of  tragic 
compulsion ;  that  it  did  not  strengthen,  and  was  not 
expected  to  strengthen  the  Empire  which  consented 
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to  it,  but  was  simply  submitted  to  by  Imperial  states- 
manship lest  worse  should  befall ;  and  that,  so  far  from 
its  being  calculated  to  satisfy  once  for  all  the  centri- 
fugal tendencies  of  the  mixed  mass  of  races  under 
Austrian  rule,  it  communicated  to  them  a  most 
dangerous  impetus  of  acceleration.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
argument,  such  as  it  was,  originated  apparently  in 
blank  ignorance  of  all  this,  and  has  since  had  to  be 
maintained  by  obstinate  denial  of  it ;  so  that  he  can- 
not now  be  pleased  by  an  outbreak  of  disturbance 
within  the  Empire  which  so  strikingly  attests  to  the 
grossness  of  his  delusions  on  this  subject,  and  so  power- 
fully reinforces  their  exposure. 

However,  the  best  thing — indeed,  the  only  thing — 
for  him  to  do  in  present  circumstances  is  to  urge  upon 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  to  try  the  effect  of 
that  well-known  remedy  known  as  "  a  hair  of  the  dog 
"  that  bit  you."    Anything,  at  any  rate,  must  be 
better  than  the  hateful  policy  of  "  coercion " ;  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  must  at  least  be  credited  with  the  con- 
viction that  it  is  wrong  on  their  part  to  prohibit  the 
holding  of  seditious  public  meetings,  and  to  restrict  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  or,  worst  of  all,  to  "  suspend  the 
"  law  permitting  political  offenders  of  all  descriptions 
"  to  be  brought  before  a  jury  for  trial."    A  "  Young 
"  Czech,"  against  whom  such  measures  as  this  have  to 
be  adopted  might  as  well  be  an  Irish  agitator  at 
once,  and  the  sympathies  of  all  good  Gladstonians 
must  go  forth  to  those  "  members  of  the  Keichsrath  " 
who  assembled  in  the  restaurant  at  which  a  prohibited 
banquet  was  to  be  held,  and  "  refused  to  disperse 
"  when  called  upon  to  do  so  by  a  commissioner  of 
"  police."    His  thoughts  must  turn  fondly  to  those 
members  of  our  own  Keichsrath  who,  while  they  were 
in  Opposition,  lent  their  own  respectable,  and  some- 
times official,  countenance  to  the  "  Young  Czechs"  of 
Ireland  in  their  demonstrations  against  the  Govern- 
ment.   We  confess,  indeed,  that  we  cannot  but  con- 
template the  parallel  with  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure, 
especially  as  regards  the  pleasing  incident  which  took 
place  when  the  members  of  the  Eeichsrath  were  greeted 
by  a  crowd  with  shouts  of  "  Our  Members  are  the  first 
"  to  run  away  from  the  bayonets."    Surely  that  smells 
of  our  own  noble-minded,  sedition-mongering  Glad- 
stonian  member  of  Parliament  "a  hundred  leagues  off." 
It  might  be  our  admirable  and  admired  Sh-w  L-f-vre 
himself. 


THE  COAL  STRIKE. 

IT  is  an  old  experience  that  obstinate  men  who  have 
embarked  on  a  quarrel  will  persevere  to  their  own 
hurt.  The  Coal  Strike  in  the  Midlands  is  only  one 
instance  of  this  common  observation  added  to  many 
others.  It  ought  by  this  time  to  be  obvious  to  the 
most  ignorant  of  the  men  that  they  have  no  chance  of 
ultimate  success.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  leaders  are  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  fact ; 
but  of  all  men  who  enter  into  a  quarrel  the  last  to 
confess  themselves  wrong  are  those  who  have  misled 
others.  Nobody  need  be  surprised  to  see  that  the  most 
loquacious  among  the  Labour  leaders  find  pressing 
reasons  for  keeping  out  of  the  Midlands,  or,  if  they  do 
go  there,  only  exert  themselves  to  prolong  this  ruinous 
dispute.  It  may  be  what  some  people  call  cynical  to 
say  so  ;  but  the  one  consoling  feature  of  the  situation 
is  the  disposition  of  foreign  miners  to  imitate  the  folly 
of  our  own.  Since  Englishmen  will  take  a  course  in- 
jurious to  English  industry,  it  is  at  least  some  com- 
pensation that  foreigners  are  prepared  to  follow  their 
example,  and  so  preserve  us  from  damaging  competi- 
tion. There  is  every  sign  that  we  shall  have  to  thank 
the  I'Yench  and  Belgian  miners  for  doing  us  this  service. 
No  sooner  did  it  appear  probable  that  the  strike  in 
England  would  improve  the  market  for  their  own  pro- 


duce than  the  miners  in  the  Pas  de  Calais  and  in 
Belgium  have  insisted  on  a  material  increase  in  wages. 
In  the  case  of  the  French  this  demand  is  made  quite  in 
the  spirit  of  our  own  Trade-Unions.  The  wages  of 
French  miners  were  largely  increased  in  1888,  when 
prices  were  good.  Though  prices  have  fallen  and  profits 
have  proportionately  diminished,  the  rate  of  wages  has 
remained  as  it  was  fixed  in  1888.  Yet  though  the  men 
have  enjoyed  the  better  pay  in  hard  times  for  the  em- 
ployers, they  insist  on  a  further  increase  now  when  the 
English  strike  offers  a  chance  of  good  profits.  At  home 
and  abroad,  in  fact,  the  fixed  object  of  the  miners  ap- 
pears to  be  to  put  every  possible  obstruction  in  the  way 
of  the  profitable  conduct  of  the  industry  by  which  they 
themselves  must  needs  live. 

Want  may,  and  probably  will,  compel  the  miners  of 
the  Midlands  to  reduce  their  pretensions  considerably,  if 
not  to  surrender  wholly  ;  but  it  is  only  too  likely  that  they 
will  return  to  work  with  the  intention  of  striking  again 
when  a  little  money  has  been  collected.    The  astonish- 
ing Welsh  miner  who  was  heard  to  declare  that  the 
men  would   revenge  themselves  on  the  owners  by 
striking  at  intervals  till  they  ruined  the  trade,  is,  we  fear, 
only  one  of  a  great  many  as  unwise  as  himself.  And 
they  have  no  more  wisdom  than  this  to  expect  from 
their  leaders.    A  Mr.  Simpson,  who  appears  to  be  a 
local  agitator  of  some  influence,  has  declared  at  Dewsbury 
that  if  the  men  are  defeated  now  they  will  wait  till  the 
snow  is  on  the  ground  and  then  strike  again.   The  pro- 
spec  t  of  disturbin  g  industry  when  disturbance  will  be  espe- 
cially injurious  seems  to  Mr.  Simpson,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
to  a  large  proportion  of  his  hearers,  of  itself  a  sufficient 
justification  for  striking  just  when  a  stoppage  of  work 
will  do  most  harm  to  the  men  themselves.    There  is, 
no  doubt,  a  considerable  interval,  in  this  as  in  other 
matters,  between  said  and  done.    But  the  miners  have 
been  so  unwise  already  that  we  can  feel  no  confidence 
they  will  be  more  prudent  in  future.    It  is  unhappily 
too  true  that  almost  every  speaker  to  whom  they  are 
likely  to  listen  flatters  their  folly  and  their  violence. 
We  do  not  wish  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  the 
talk  of  poor  Mr.  Cuninghame  Graham,  who  has  been 
haranguing  the  miners  in  his  own  inimitable  blether- 
ing style.  But  Mr.  Cuninghame  Graham  very  often  only 
says  with  a  rather  daft  cleverness  in  going  to  the  root 
of  the  matter  what  his  fellow-agitators  bawl  over  or 
fumble  about  in  their  undistinguished  rant.  Speaking 
on  the  subject  of  the  riots  and  the  intervention  of  the 
troops,  he  laid  it  down  the  other  day  that,  since  the 
bulk  of  the  people  have  made  their  minds  up  that  the 
troops  have  no  right  to  fire  except  to  protect  life,  this 
must  be  considered  to  be  the  law.    That  this  is  non- 
sense does  not  alter  the  fact  that  it  is  a  statement  of 
the  doctrine  which  is  taken  for  granted  by  the  whole 
Labour  party.    Mr.  Pickard  and  Mr.  Atherley  Jones 
rant  clumsily  about  wanton  butchery.    Sir  Charles 
Dilke  and  Earl  Compton  insinuate  and  make  half- 
hearted suggestions,  under  pretence  of  putting  ques- 
tions to  the  Home  Secretary.    But  all  in  their 
respective  styles  are  endeavouring  to  propagate  the 
Trade-Union  creed  that  effective  force  is  not  to  be 
used  to  control  strikers  engaged  in  the  destruction  of 
property.    Mr.  Asquith  has  met  this  attack  in  his  now 
well-known  manner — that  is  to  say,  he  has  done  what 
he  is  officially  bound  to  do  in  the  way  of  supplying  pro- 
tection to  the  collieries  ;  but  he  has  been  very  careful 
to  assume  the  tone  of  a  man  who  is  doing  as  little  as 
he  can  and  that  on  compulsion.    He  is  all  but  apolo- 
getic.   This  is  not  the  way  to  bring  home  to  rioters  a 
sense  of  the  consequences  of  indulging  in  arson  and 
the  destruction   of  property.    Fortunately   for  the 
present  the  lesson  has  been  taught  by  the  example 
made  at  Ackton  Hall  Colliery.    It  was  given  in  evi- 
dence in  the  coroner's  inquest  on  the  man  Duggan, 
who  paid  so  severely  for  looking  on  with  approval  at 
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the  riotous  acts  of  his  mates,  that  when  it  became 
clear,  none  too  soon,  that  the  troops  were  about  to 

fire,  he  was  heard  to  say,  "  If  that  is  their  •  game, 

"  I  am  off."  If  the  nature  of  the  game  which  the 
troops  were  sent  down  to  play  had  been  demonstrated 
more  emphatically  to  begin  with,  it  is  possible  that 
Gibbs  and  Duggan,  and  all  other  Gibbses  and 
Duggans,  would  have  been  off  sooner.  But  the  folly 
of  paltering  with  riot  is  as  old  a  story  as  the  obstinacy 
of  angry  men,  and  is  told  over  and  over  again  to  as 
little  purpose. 

How  long  Mr.  Asquith's  trimming  between  con- 
fessing the  Trade-Union  in  word  and  denying  it  in 
deed  will  be  tolerated  by  one  portion  of  the  motley 
Gladstonian  army  is  a  question  we  may  leave  the 
Home  Secretary  to  turn  over  in  his  own  mind.  It  is 
a  family  matter  upon  which  we  can  be  content  not  to 
intrude.  What  is  a  very  public  matter  is  the  proof 
forthcoming  on  every  side  that  the  disorders  in  the 
mining  districts  have  been  widely  marked  by  mere 
plundering  and  sturdy  begging.  The  case  of  the 
Ryhill  miners,  who  were  seen  shaking  sticks  over 
people  whom  they  found  on  the  roads  and  extorting 
money  from  them,  is  only  one  example  among  many. 
This  ugly  feature  of  the  strike  has,  indeed,  been  so 
undeniably  prominent,  that  some  of  the  speakers  on 
the  side  of  the  men  have  found  it  advisable  to  protest 
that  the  blame  must  be  attributed  to  rowdies,  for 
whose  actions  the  miners  are  not  responsible.  We 
hope  they  are  right,  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
if  this  is  so  the  rowdy  element  is  deplorably  strong  in 
the  mining  districts.  The  miners,  too,  must  on  this 
supposition  be  singularly  indifferent  to  their  own  re- 
putation. We  hear  of  no  effort  on  their  part  to  check 
disorders  by  which  they  must  themselves  suffer,  but 
on  the  contrary  of  much  encouragement  and  toleration. 
Yet  the  miners  have  the  same  right,  and,  indeed,  the 
same  obligation,  to  stop  a  riot,  as  the  rest  of  the  lieges. 
But  the  discreditable  truth  is  that  rowdies  were  never 
spoken  of  till  vigorous  measures  had  been  taken  to 
restore  order.  The  offenders  are  miners  who  are  acting 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  mischievous  language  of 
agitators  who  have  been  allowed  a  scandalous  degree  of 
impunity. 

It  is  only  too  certain  that  the  miners  will  get  no 
wholesome  guidance  from  such  leaders  as  these,  or 
from  volunteers  of  the  stamp  of  Mr.  Atherley  Jones, 
M.P.,  whose  assertion  that  the  soldiers,  who  behaved 
with  astonishing  forbearance,  Lave  been  guilty  of 
wanton  butchery,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an 
impudent  falsehood.  Encouragement  to  persist  in  de- 
manding unreasonable  terms  is  what  is  to  be  expected. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  owners 
are  always  perfectly  impartial  in  their  judgment  of  the 
trade  conditions  which  call  for  a  reduction  in  wages. 
But  in  this  case  the  owners  have  put  themselves  in  the 
right  by  offering  to  submit  their  books  to  arbitrators. 
The  Miners'  Federation,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
throughout  equally  shifty  and  arrogant.  The  measure 
of  its  honesty  was  given  on  the  first  day  of  the  "  Confer- 
"  ence"  at  Nottingham  by  the  vote  which  declared  that 
the  presence  of  troops  and  extra  police  in  the  disturbed 
districts  is  a  provocation  to  disorder.  Its  persistent 
effort  to  conceal  the  truth  that  the  reduction  of 
twenty-five  per  cent,  is  to  be  made,  not  on  the  wages 
as  they  have  been  since  the  last  increase,  but  on  the 
wages  as  they  were  before,  ought  to  put  the  Union 
out  of  court.  If  these  organizations  had  not  cowed 
public  men  of  all  parties,  their  attempt  to  tax  the 
country  for  their  exclusive  benefit  would  have  been 
denounced  long  ago.  For  this,  and  nothing  less,  is 
the  meaning  of  the  pretension  that  prices  are  to  be 
fixed  by  wages,  and  that  wages  are  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Miners'  Federation.  The  absurdity  of  the  contention 
ought  not  to  conceal  its  insolent  immorality.  Yet 


when  public  men  speak  on  the  subject  at  all  it  is 
commonly  for  the  purpose  of  hampering  the  Home 
Secretary  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  to  keep  order. 
The  boldest  rarely  go  beyond  soothing  commonplaces, 
which  they  endeavour  to  render  as  colourless  as  possible. 
Nobody  points  out  the  undeniable  truth  that  the  work- 
ing-class is  itself  the  greatest  sufferer,  since  the  rise  in 
price  is  always  highest  in  proportion  for  those  who  buy 
in  small  quantities. 


NEWSPAPER  LOTTERIES. 

THE  indefatigable  Mr.  Pearson  was  once  more  haled 
last  week  to  the  seat  of  (summary)  justice  and 
mulcted  in  a  fine  of  20I.  and  $1.  costs,  for  the  unlawful 
holding  of  a  lottery.  From  the  lay  point  of  view  we  ap- 
plaud the  decision  of  the  bench,  for  the  "  contrivance  or 
"  device"  which  Mr.  Pearson  was  charged  with  "  ex- 
"  posing"  was  even  more  terrible  in  its  nature  than 
that  which  attained  world-wide  but  ephemeral  fame  as 
the  "  Missing  Word  Competition."  It  was  called  a 
"  Weather  Competition,"  and  the  nature  of  it  was  that 
everybody  was  to  send  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Pearson's 
weekly  paper  a  shilling,  together  with  a  "  coupon  "  cut 
from  a  copy  of  the  journal  in  question  and  inscribed 
with  a  prophecy  of  "  the  number  of  hours  of  bright 
"  sunshine  and  the  number  of  rainy  days "  which 
would  occur  in  the  week  following  that  of  the  issue 
of  the  paper.  The  money  received  was  to  be  divided 
among  the  more  successful  prophets,  but  so  (apparently) 
that  no  prophet  was  to  get  more  than  5^.  Mr.  Eustace 
Smith  had  professionally  advised  Mr.  Pearson  that 
this  was  "  a  lawful  game "  because  the  result  of  it 
would  "  depend  upon  skill." 

The  question  whether  or  no  this  was  an  unlawful 
lottery  (or  little-go,  or  other  crime)  was  honoured  in 
its  decision  by  a  great  assemblage  of  distinguished 
lawyers.    The  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Metropolitan 
District  presided ;  no  less  a  person  than  the  Director 
of  Public  Prosecutions,  Queen's  Proctor,  and  Solicitor 
to  the  Treasury,  himself  conducted  the  prosecution  on 
behalf  of  the  Crown,  and  Mr.  Mitr  Mackenzie  defended 
the  accused,  with  the  assistance  of  a  well-known  Old 
Bailey  junior.     And  a  very  pleasant  argument  this 
galaxy  of  legal  eminence   enjoyed.     Sir  Augustus 
Stephenson,  having  described  the  modus  operandi. 
urged  that,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Eustace 
Smith,  the  competition  was  a  lottery,  depending  for 
its  result  upon  chance,  and  was,  moreover,  "  likely  to 
"  give  men,  women,  and  children  a  taste  for  gambling, 
"  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  Legislature  to  put  a 
"  stop  to."    A  taste  for  gambling  seems  so  much  less 
complicated  a  thing  than  a  taste  for  calculating  the 
number  of  hours  in  a  week,  and  then  guessing  at  the 
proportion  of  them  which  somebody,  presumably  of  a 
more  or  less  official  nature,  will  declare  to  have  been 
favoured  by  "  bright  sunshine,"  and  is  also  so  much 
easier  to  gratify,  that  Sir  Augustus's  mixture  of  law 
and  public  morals  can  hardly  fail  to  please  ;  but  Mr. 
Muir  Mackenzie,  "  on  the  other  part,"  was  still  more 
rejouissant.    "  It  was  absurd  to  say,"  in  his  opinion, 
'•  that  children  and  ignorant  persons  could  possibly 
"  succeed,"  because,  "  in  order  to  have  any  chance 
"  at  all,"  competitors  must  know  during  how  many 
hours  the  sun  would  be  above  the  horizon  in  the 
week  for  which  they  had  to  prophesy.    Also  Eng- 
land was  by  the  plan  divided  into  eleven  districts, 
and  each  competitor  was  to  prophesy  about  the  one 
in  which  he  happened  to  be,  so  that  the  scientific 
person  who  knew  whether  or  not  there  were  any 
mountains  in  his  district,  and  what  difference  they  or 
their  absence  made,  would  have  a  great  pull  over  the 
less  learned.    Moreover,  there  are  cyclones  and  anti- 
cyclones, and  comprehension  of  the  ways  of  these 
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natural  marvels  would  obviously  be  of  the  greatest 
assistance.  Therefore  tbe  competition  was  one  not  of 
chance,  but  of  skill.  It  might  have  been,  and  very 
likely  was,  argued  in  the  "  Missing  Word  "  cases  that 
a  competitor  who  had  studied  the  alphabet  and  was 
familiar  with  the  use  of  dictionaries  had  a  great  advan- 
tage over  one  who  was  less  favoured.  But  Sir  John 
Bridge  made  light  of  these  ingenious  contentions. 
Pie  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  and  also  as  that  of  "  the 
"  mass  of  mankind,"  that  there  was  "a  great  deal  of 
"  chance  "  about  to-morrow's  weather.  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
remembering,  no  doubt,  the  privilege  with  which 
judges  have  considerately  hedged  about  the  utterances 
of  learned  counsel  doing  their  office,  had  the  temerity 
to  assert  that  "  the  mass  of  mankind  are  entirely 
"  ignorant,"  and  after  so  nearly  direct  an  attack  upon 
the  opinion  just  expressed  by  the  magistrate,  Sir  John 
Bridge  would  have  been  more  than  human  if  he  had 
not  retorted  that  it  was  precisely  the  more  or  less 
ignorant  mass  of  mankind  to  whom  Mr.  Pearson's 
competition  was  calculated  to  appeal. 

Of  course,  if  cyclones,  and  mountains,  and  the  rest 
of  it,  could  be  reckoned  upon  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty to  produce  at  given  times  and  places  the  effects 
which  men  of  science  are  accustomed  to  ascribe  to 
them,  Mr.  Mackenzie's  argument  would  have  been 
considerably  more  cogent  than  it  was,  but  it  is  matter 
of  common  knowledge  that  they  cannot.  Only  one 
course,  therefore,  was  open  to  Sir  John  Bridge,  and  he 
took  it  unhesitatingly.  He  further  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity  to  make  a  better  joke  than  often 
"  falls  from"  the  Bench,  even  in  police  Courts,  though 
it  was  not  one  of  the  sort  that  makes  the  audience 
giggle,  and  very  likely  the  "  mass  "  of  so  much  of 
mankind  as  was  present  was  ignorant  enough  to  sup- 
pose it  was  meant  seriously.  The  chief  magistrate 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  "as  a  rule  owners  of 
"  papers  were  men  who  were  supposed  to  carry  on 
"  their  business  for  the  good  of  the  public,  and  not 
"  for  their  own  profit."  Enough  cant,  purporting 
to  be  in  earnest,  has  been  talked  and  printed  on 
this  topic  to  make  the  jest  a  stinging  one,  and  it 
may  be  that  Sir  John  Bridge  felt  justified  in  making 
it  at  the  defendant's  expense,  as  he  was  going  to  let 
him  off  with  a  fine. 


AN  ORDEAL  FOR  MINISTERS. 

IT  has  notoriously  been  the  belief  of  a  great  many 
men,  in  various  times  and  countries,  that  they 
have  a  right  to  "pay  out"  heads  of  departments 
whenever  they  have  a  grievance  in  regard  to  their  own 
pay.    The  conviction  is  one  which  has  survived  many 
tolerably  sharp  refutations  from  red  and  other  judges, 
and,  to  judge  by  the  cases  of  Messrs.  Dunn  and  Thomp- 
son, is  as  lively  as  ever.    The  first  actually  assaulted 
Mr.  Brodrick,  and  the  second  threatened  Mr.  Campbell- 
Bannerman  with  death.    Whether  it  is  really  a  much 
less  serious  offence  to  give  an  ex-official  several  blows  with 
a  whip,  for  words  used  in  the  House  of  Commons,  than  it 
is  to  write  a  letter  threatening  to  murder  a  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  we  are  not  altogether  sure.  Men 
who  are  threatened  in  letters  containing  the  writer's 
name  and  address  commonly  livelong,  whereas  it  is  very 
disagreeable  to  have  a  "  holtercation  with  a  fellar  "  who 
hits  you  with  a  whip  in  the  streets.    Mr.  Brodrick 
behaved  with  a  self-control  which  deserves  the  highest 
praise,  for  instead  of  knocking,  or  endeavouring  to 
knock,  Dunn  down,  he  appealed  to  the  bystanders  to 
know  whether  there  had  been  an  assault.    We  gather 
t  hat   l)i  nn   vindicated  his  character  with  no  more 
vigour   than    Mr.    Swiit    McNeill   lately   did  his 
reputation  for  personal   beauty,  otherwise  the  doubts 
of  Mr.  BRODRICK  are  difficult  to  account  for.  On 


any  other  supposition  it  is  equally  difficult  to 
think  that  the  Common  Serjeant  did  not  take  an 
excessively  merciful  view  of  the  case  when  he  only 
bound  Dunn  over  to  come  up  for  judgment  if  called 
upon.  What  would  be  the  fate  of  any  Dunn  who  gave 
a  judge  several,  even  of  the  mildest,  blows  with  a  whip 
for  words  spoken  in  court?  Let  impartial  mankind 
decide. 

The  case  of  Thompson  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  is  more  interesting.  Thompson  is,  for  one 
thing,  a  proof  that  a  man  may  fight  for  his  country 
and  yet  grow  to  be  a  very  sinister  old  ruffian.  We 
do  not  know  that  £here  is  much  salvation  in  that 
truth,  or  that  it  is  particularly  new ;  but  there  it  is  for 
what  it  is  worth.  Then,  again,  he  is  a  proof  that 
persons  who  have  not  the  most  remote  claim  to 
sympathy  can  repeat  all  the  patter  of  the  injured  man 
as  fluently  as  Shylock  could  appeal  to  justice  and 
humanity.  The  commentator,  whose  knowledge  of 
human  nature  is  seldom  equal  to  Shakspeare's,  has 
been  known  to  take  the  Jew's  fine  words  as  proof  that 
he  was  not  meant  to  be  a  scoundrel.  It  may  be 
allowed  that  Shylock's  grievances  were  more  sub- 
stantial than  Thompson's.  The  complaint  of  Thomp- 
son was  that  he  had  been  robbed  of  fivepence  a  day  by 
the  War  Office,  and  the  nature  of  the  robbery  was  this, 
that,  whereas  a  pension  of  gd.  a  day  was  given  him  in 
1864  and  increased  in  1888  to  is.  2d.  a  day,  he 
was  not  allowed  the  difference  between  the  two  sums 
for  the  years  backward.  It  would  have  made  a  nice 
lump-sum  of  a  little  over  ninety  pounds.  With  com- 
pound interest — for  which,  as  we  note  with  some  sur- 
prise, Thompson  did  not  ask — it  would  be  still  better. 
He  is  a  man  to  appreciate  a  lump-sum.  While  in 
Newcastle  he  ran  away  with  another  man's  wife  and 
furniture.  Whether  this  was  the  poor  wife  whose  un- 
timely death  through  the  persecution  of  the  War  Office 
he  referred  to  so  feelingly  in  his  letter  is  not  stated. 
Left  to  brood  in  his  solitude  on  his  grievances, 
Thompson  came  to  a  conclusion  which  has  been  reached 
by  many  military  men  who  did  not  serve  in  the  ranks. 
He  convinced  himself  that  to  remove  the  head  authorities 
at  the  War  Office  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  would 
be  a  good  piece  of  work.  The  same  conviction  may  be 
heard  expressed  with  all  degrees  of  vigour  of  language 
in  clubs  and  places  where  half-pay  officers  congregate. 
But  they  confine  themselves  to  advocating  the  forcible 
suppression  of  the  War  Office  in  the  abstract,  while 
he  threatened  the  six  authorities  in  the  concrete,  and 
Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  by  name.  As  he  would  not 
desist  when  warned,  it  has  been  necessary  to  bring  him 
before  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence,  who  has  sentenced  him 
to  a  year's  imprisonment  with  hard  labour.  It  is  not 
too  much ;  and  if  Dunn  appears  to  have  got  off  too 
easily,  let  it  be  remembered  that  he  was  tried  before 
the  Common  Serjeant.  The  theory  is  that  you  are 
punished  according  to  your  offence,  the  practice  is  that 
you  are  punished  according  to  your  judge. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS  TO  THE  BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION. 

SCIENCE  itself  is  not  exempt  from  the  law  of  evolution 
which  it  claims  to  have  discovered.  As  it  advances, 
so  it  becomes  specialized ;  each  branch  put  forth  from  the 
tree  of  knowledge  enters  upon  a  phase  of  existence  to  some 
extent  independent.  This  process  is  recorded  in  the  Presi- 
dential addresses  to  the  British  Association.  These  no 
longer  attempt  to  traverse  the  whole  domain  of  science,  or 
to  deal  even  with  a  group  of  cognate  sciences,  but  are  re- 
stricted to  some  particular  depart  ment  in  which  the  occupant 
of  the  chair  is  a  proficient.  Of  this  restriction,  which  adds 
to  the  value,  even  if  it  diminishes  the  general  interest,  of 
the  address,  that  which  has  been  delivered  to  tho  gathering 
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at  Nottingham  is  at  once  an  example  and  an  illustration. 
Professor  Burdon  Sanderson  has  selected  for  his  theme  the 
development  of  the  science  of  biology,  and  even  in  this  finds 
it  necessary  gradually  to  narrow  his  limits.  In  his  interest- 
ing historical  and  critical  sketch  we  can  follow  this  science 
from  its  first  beginning  to  its  present  development,  from  a 
simple  offshoot  to  a  group  of  individuals  connected  by  a 
common  link.  All  this  development  has  occurred  within 
the  present  century.  Professor  Sanderson  states  that 
at  its  beginning  the  word  "  biology "  was  not  even 
known.  It  was  first  employed  by  Treviranus  to  designate 
a  science  which  should  aim  at  studying  "  the  forms  and 
phenomena  of  life,  its  origin  and  the  conditions  and  causes 
of  its  existence."  A  mathematician  as  well  as  a  naturalist, 
he  approached  the  subject,  both  from  the  side  of  natural 
philosophy  and  from  that  of  natural  history,  taking  as  the 
basis  of  his  science  the  fundamental  distinction  between 
living  and  non-living  material.  Vital  and  physical  pro- 
cesses, in  his  opinion,  differed,  not  in  their  nature  but  in 
their  co-ordination — which  adapts  them  to  a  given  purpose 
and  places  them  in  a  special  relation  to  the  external  world. 
From  this  it  follows  that  the  "  idea  of  organism  "  lies  at  the 
root  of  all  other  biological  ideas;  so  that,  as  Professor 
Sanderson  points  out,  action  must  be  regarded  not  as  an 
attribute  of  the  organism  but  as  its  essence.  "  That  if,  on 
the  one  hand,  protoplasm  is  the  basis  of  life,  life  is  the 
basis  of  protoplasm.'"'  Chemical  synthesis  may  produce 
that  which  is  essential  to  the  organism,  but,  so  far  as  is  yet 
known,  it  cannot  make  the  organism.  As  was  said  years 
ago  by  an  acute  thinker,  there  is  between  living  protoplasm 
and  dead  protoplasm  all  the  difference  in  the  world. 

It  follows  then  that  the  biologist  is  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  activities  of  an  organism,  but  there  are  two  lines 
along  which  his  investigation  may  be  directed.  The  organ- 
ism may  be  considered  either  in  its  internal  or  in  its 
external  relations — that  is  to  say,  either  in  the  mutual 
relation  of  its  several  parts  or  in  the  relation  of  the  whole 
to  its  surroundings,  whether  inanimate  or  animate.  Thus 
biology,  by  a  process  analogous  to  that  of  fission  in  certain 
organisms,  has  been  gradually  subdivided  into  two  branches 
— physiology  and  cecology — the  one  adopting  methods  of 
investigation  which  are  mainly  chemical  and  physical ;  the 
other,  named  by  Professor  Haeckel,  dealing  with  "  the  rela- 
tions of  the  animal  to  its  organic  as  well  as  its  inorganic 
environment."  Still,  in  each,  life  itself  is  the  central  point 
on  which  the  attention  of  the  student  is  fixed. 

Professor  Sanderson,  as  a  physiologist,  restricts  himself 
in  the  major  portion  of  his  address  to  his  own  branch  of 
biology.  On  the  question  of  the  origin  of  life  he  declines 
to  enter.  This  he  puts  away  as  "  a  riddle  which  lies  out- 
side our  scope."  But,  so  far  as  its  history  is  concerned,  he 
has  no  doubt  that  organized  nature  has  attained  its  present 
condition  by  a  process  of  gradual  improvement,  or  in  other 
words,  of  evolution.  Both  the  corporate  organism  and  the 
aggregate  of  living  beings  supply  constant  illustrations  of 
the  principle  of  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest."  Those  organs 
or  parts  which  are  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  external 
stimuli  are  prosperous ;  those  which  cannot  so  respond 
dwindle  and  are  eliminated.  Thus  in  the  progress  of  organs, 
of  individuals,  and  of  races,  a  common  principle  of  "  selfish 
adaptation,"  as  it  was  called  by  Treviranus,  is  found  to 
operate,  and  this  forms  a  common  link  between  the  two 
branches  of  biological  study.  But  the  recognition  of  the 
law  of  evolution  in  oecology,  and  of  its  consequences  in  the 
animal  world,  has  called  attention  to  another,  which  was  first 
enunciated  by  Haeckel,  that  the  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual organism  is  but  a  recapitulation  of  the  development 
of  the  race.  Thus  the  life  of  the  one  commemorates  the 
whole  past  of  the  other,  and  the  episodes  of  its  development 
are  a  concise  chronicle  of  the  fortunes,  good  and  bad,  of  in- 
numerable progenitors. 

These  inquiries,  however,  belong  either  to  cecology  or  to 
morphology  (that  part  of  biology  which  deals  more  especially 
with  the  forms  and  structures  of  living  creatures).  It  is  with 
physiology  proper  that  Professor  Sanderson  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned. What  Darwin  was  to  the  phdosophy  of  living 
nature,  that,  he  says,  was  Johannes  Miiller  to  physiology. 
To  his  labours  (he  taught  at  Berlin  from  1833  to  1857)  and 
to  those  of  his  pupils  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  im- 
mense advance  of  that  branch  of  science  during  the  last 
sixty  years.  The  microscope  had  already  been  pressed  into 
the  service  of  biology,  the  great  step  of  this  epoch  was  the 
introduction  of  experiment  into  investigation — in  other 
words,  a  resort  to  the  laboratory.    It  is  interesting  to 


notice  that  some  of  the  first  important  advances  in  physio- 
logy were  made  by  men  who  were  also  eminent  for  their 
knowledge  of  physics,  and  that  practically  all  the  successes 
have  been  won  by  working  under  the  influence  of  one 
dominant  idea,  "  that,  however  complicated  may  be  the 
conditions  under  which  vital  energies  manifest  themselves, 
they  can  be  split  into  processes  which  are  identical  in 
nature  with  those  of  the  non-living  world " ;  processes 
which  must  be  subjected  to  physical  and  chemical  tests,  and 
brought  into  relation  with  physical  and  chemical  standards, 
if  any  satisfactory  results  are  to  follow. 

It  is  possible,  as  Professor  Sanderson  is  careful  to  point 
out,  that  this  mode  of  study  may  have  been  attended  by 
some  drawbacks,  and  have  led  to  a  certain  narrowness  of 
view.  "  The  methods  of  investigation  being  physical  or 
chemical,  the  organism  itself  naturally  came  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  complex  of  such  processes  and  nothing  more." 
Such  a  conception  is  of  course  an  abandonment  of  the 
fundamental  idea  of  Treviranus ;  its  advocates  substitute 
the  word  "mechanism"  for  "process,"  and  in  dropping 
the  idea  of  "  adaptation  "  are  in  danger  of  losing  sight  of 
that  which  is  the  very  essence  of  organism.  Professor 
Sanderson's  remarks  in  reference  to  this  matter  have  a 
wide  bearing,  and  are  worthy  of  consideration  by  more  than 
physiologists  : — 

"  As  in  daily  life,  so  also  in  science,  the  misuse  of  words 
leads  to  misconceptions.  To  assert  that  the  link  between  a 
and  b  is  mechanical,  for  no  better  reason  than  that  b 
always  follows  a,  is  an  error  of  statement  which  is  apt  to 
lead  the  incautious  reader  or  hearer  to  imagine  that  the 
relation  between  a  and  b  is  understood,  when  in  fact  its 
nature  may  be  wholly  unknown." 

Still,  the  methods  employed  in  physiological  investigation 
must  be  borrowed  largely  from  chemistry  and  from  physics ; 
and  the  concluding  part  of  the  President's  address  treats 
of  three  topics  illustrative  of  this  necessity.  The  first 
deals  with  what  are  called  "  the  specific  energies  of  the 
organism,"  which  may  be  roughly  interpreted  as  the 
response  of  the  whole,  or  of  any  part,  in  the  general 
interest,  to  external  stimulus.  This  obviously  is  closely 
connected  with  the  whole  subject  of  specialization  of  struc- 
ture and  the  progressive  development  of  particular  organs. 
It  is  illustrated  by  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  colour-blindness,  in  the  course  of  which  a  summary  of 
experiments  is  given  which  make  it  probable  that,  just  as  in 
the  auditory  organ  the  sense  of  hearing  is  something  super- 
added to  a  power  of  judging  direction,  so  in  vision  the 
perception  of  colour  is  subsequent  in  date  to  the  ability 
to  distinguish  both  light  from  darkness  and  the  grada- 
tions between  the  one  and  the  other.  The  second  topic 
is  that  of  experimental  psychology.  Professor  Sanderson 
evidently  is  not  without  hopes  that  good  results  may  follow 
by  employing  in  the  service  of  philosophy  the  methods  of 
physiology.  If  nothing  else,  each  will  have  a  healthy  effect 
on  the  other,  and  tend  to  correct  the  narrowing  influence 
of  excessive  specialization. 

In  the  third  place  a  question  full  of  interest  is  briefly 
noticed.  Since  every  organism  has  originated  in  a  cell, 
should  it  not  be  possible  to  detect  incipient  psychical  mani- 
festations even  in  creatures  of  a  very  low  stage  of  develop- 
ment '/  Certainly  some  of  these  exhibit  what  may  be  called 
preferences.  To  one  kind  of  bacteria,  of  a  purple  colour, 
light  is  so  attractive  that,  if  a  drop  of  water  containing  the 
creatures  be  placed  under  the  microscope,  and  the  smallest 
possible  beam  of  light  be  focussed  on  a  particular  spot  in  the 
field,  they  cx-owd  thither  in  such  numbers  as  to  give  this  a 
port-wine  tint.  If  a  microscopic  spectrum  be  substituted 
for  white  light,  they  are  attracted  to  that  colour  which  is 
absorbed  when  transmitted  through  their  bodies.  Other 
illustrations  are  given,  some  of  which  emphasize  the  close 
relations  of  physiology  with  pathology. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  address,  and  again,  in  connexion 
with  this  matter,  near  its  close,  Professor  Sanderson 
laments  that  in  Great  Bi-itain  researches  purely  scientific 
receive  so  little  assistance  or  encouragement  from  the 
State.  The  Professor  "doth  protest  too  much,"  as  we 
observe  elsewhere.  His  argument,  however,  is  that  it  is  not 
so  much  the  Government  as  the  nation  which  is  to  blame. 
Science  is  only  valued  when  there  seems  a  prospect 
of  an  immediate  return  in  hard  cash.  A  research  for 
methods  of  filling  the  purse  has  great  attractions  for  the 
"  nation  of  shopkeepers,"  but  that  for  the  discovery  of  truth 
awakens  no  enthusiasm,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  regarded  with 
positive  contempt.     Notwithstanding  the   close  relation 
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between  physiology  and  pathology,  notwithstanding  their 
immense  importance  in  regard  to  the  prevention  and  cure 
of  infectious  diseases,  "  those  who  desire  either  to  learn  the 
methods  of  research  or  to  carry  out  scientific  inquiries  have 
to  go  to  Berlin,  to  Munich,  to  Breslau,  or  to  the  Pasteur 
Institute  in  Paris  to  obtain  what  England  ought  long  ago 
to  have  provided."  The  President  seems  to  be  not  without 
hope  that  the  deficiency  will  be  made  good.  That  is  as 
may  be.  Anyhow,  on  the  free  soil  of  Britain  the  faddist 
flourishes,  whose  power  of  ignoring  inconvenient  facts  is 
only  equalled  by  his  facility  in  inventing  convenient  fiction. 
Of  these  men  some  seem  to  regard  the  liberty  of  propa- 
gating disease  as  an  inalienable  birthright ;  others,  in  their 
Buddhistic  tenderness  for  all  life,  to  be  willing  that  the 
progress  of  medical  science  should  be  arrested.  Their 
clamour  may  have  little  effect  on  those  engaged  in 
searching  after  truth,  but  it  tells  on  the  pliant  politician, 
whose  sole  anxiety  is  to  catch  votes. 


FUSTIAN. 

AT  the  Rocher  de  Cancale  at  Versailles,  some  thirty 
years  ago,  they  had  a  little  volume  that  was  a  perfect 
work  of  art-printer's  art.  It  was  in  two  languages,  that  of 
the  house  and  another,  and  it  held  the  names  and  prices  of 
everything  that  ever  came  on  a  table.  That  poor  little 
rochelle  of  a  Rocher  can  never  have  smelt  but  from  afar 
such  dishes  de  havlte  gresse,  so  one  had  to  theorize  this 
plump  and  velvety  Carte  du  Restaurant  to  be  the  ventuie 
of  some  "  illustre  Gaudissart  "  who  hawked  and  placed  the 
booklet  where  he  could.  There  must  be  some  Barmecide 
who  collects  these  things.  May  he  be  lucky ;  may  good 
collection  wait  on  appetite— and  a  sale,  some  day,  on  both  ! 

The  other  language  in  this  catalogue— for  it  was  all  that, 
and  no  more — was  intended  as  a  special  attention  to  the 
English  tourist,  and  offered  him  among  many  strange  dishes 
— "  Beefsteack  with  the  tumbled  potatoes  "  ;  "  Strasburg's 
pie  of  liver  "  flanked  pate  de  foie  gras  ;  while  "  Gelly  with 
Punch,"  alias  "  Punch  glace,"  invited  him  away  from  the 
cold  comfort  of  "  candied  water,"  easier  in  French  as 
"  carafe  frappee."  The  soups  were  an  interminable  list, 
and  included  those  at  the  Turkish  manner,  at  the  Queen,  at 
the  very  turtle,  and  with  "  mashe  du  game,"  a  la  puree  de 
gibier.  There  must  be  other  editions  of  this  book,  for  one 
some  years  since,  called  supreme  de  volaille  a  "  deadly  pash 
of  fowl,"  which  has  your  true  Tudor  smack  about  it. 
Rabelais's  mock  treatise  Des  pois  au  lard,  cum  commento 
comes  into  the  mouth  ;  or  perhaps  another,  La  Marmite 
des  quatre  temps,  would  be  as  apposite. 

For  a  long  time  there  hung  over  the  buffet  at  the 
frontier  station  of  Mouscron  a  superbly  framed  and  illu- 
minated placard  with  these  two  magic  words  alone — "Pael 
Ael."  But  does  not  the  great  Larousse  say  that  some, 
francisant  the  word ,  write  axle  or  even  elle ;  to  which 
"  Elle,"  might  one  opine  John  Barleycorn  to  be  the  "  Lui "  1 
Larousse  is  good  enough  to  throw  in  the  opportune  brew- 
ing, or  brassing,  item  that  "  the  ale  is  less  hopped  than  the 
porter  "  ;  and  this,  again,  by  an  irritating  freak  of  recollec- 
tion, brings  up  the  "  name  over  the  door "  of  a  street 
kiosque  at  Havre,  excellent  well  painted,  and  rented  by  a 
commissionaire  : — "  To  Wax  and  Varnish  Black  Shoes — 
House — Factor — Porter." 

Peignot,  the  Burgundian  bookmaker,  in  a  bibliographical 
manual  of  1801,  said  Congreve  was  our  best  comic  author, 
and  that  two  of  his  most  esteemed  pieces  are  IJ Spouse  du 
Matin  and  Le  Chemin  du  Monde.  Such  a  workman  can 
only  be  expected  to  know  the  backs  of  the  books ;  but 
Chateaubriand  earned  the  credit  of  rendering  Milton's 
"  Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God"  as  "  Rapidement  pres  l'oracle 
de  Dieu."  Victor  Hugo's  ignorance  in  this  line  was  endless, 
pure,  and  unblushing.  His  kidnappers  were  marked  on 
the  right  hand  with  M  for  "  Man  slay,"  and  "  hit  fair " 
meant  for  \amfrappeferme. 

Any  fldneur  that  loiters  on  the  quays  of  the  above- 
mentioned  or  any  other  Havre  of  Fiance  may  hear  the 
Becond  mates  of  the  English  steamers  using  some  rare  lan- 
guage to  the  native  longshoremen  and  stevedores  about  the 
mooring  and  the  cargo.  One  Robert  Lyde,  mate  of  the 
Frimdtf  Adventure,  an  8  -ton  fishing  pink  of  Topsham, 
which  ho  retook  by  stratagem  from  a  French  prize-crew  in 
1689,  lias  preserved  US  some  two-hundred-years-old  endear- 
ing specimens  of  this  sailor's  French — to  he  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  the  pedlar's  variety. 


"  Fetching  a  stroke  with  an  intent  to  cut  both  their 
throats  at  once,"  he  frightened  two  of  those  furriners  into 
crying  "  Corte,  corte !  monsieur.  Moy  allay  pur  Angle- 
terre  si  vou  plea."  "  With  that  I  stopped  my  hand  (goes  on 
Lyde)  and  said,  '  Good  quarter  you  shall  have.  Alle  a 
Pro '  (forrard,  prow) ;  whereupon  they  put  off  their  hats 
and  said  '  Moy  alle  pro,  monsieur  ;  moy  travallay  pur 
Angleterre,  si  vou  plea.' "  They  then  ran  forwards,  but, 
being  still  afraid,  were  going  up  the  foreshrouds  when 
Lyde  held  up  a  blunderbuss  and  said,  "  Veni  abau,  e  monte 
a  cuttelia,  et  ally  abau  " ;  by  which  he  may  have  meant 
"  Come  down,  unlid  the  scuttle  and  go  below,"  for  he  showed 
them  a  larboard  scuttle  that  went  down  into  the  forepeak, 
and  repeated  "  Le  monte  cuttelia,  et  ally  abau."  In  fact 
he  wanted  to  shove  them  in  the  hold,  and  get  the  hatches 
on.  Another,  a  wounded  Frenchman,  got  up  into  the  fore- 
top,  Lyde  telling  him  (in  English,  doubtless)  that  "if  he 
would  come  down  he  might ;  if  not,  I  would  shoot  him 
down."  Down  he  came,  and  said  "  O  monsieur,  vou 
battera  moy,"  and  called  Lyde  his  "  boon  monsieur."  These 
few  phrases  are  repeated  with  changes,  and  we  might  have 
had  a  greater  variety  if  Lyde  had  not  seen  fit  to  cut  some 
other  throats  at  the  onset  of  that  brave  rough-and-tumble 
of  his  (helped  by  a  boy  named  John  Wright)  with  a  crew  of 
seven  Frenchmen,  as  was  part-told  in  the  London  Gazette 
of  14th  March  1691-2. 

Some  of  the  titles  in  the  German  collection  of  translations 
known  as  the  Universal- Bibliothek  are  by  no  means  fustian, 
although  they  are  unexpected.  One  proverbial  phrase 
very  properly  replaces  another,  as  in  Much  Ado  about  No- 
thing, which  has  been  long  familiar  as  "  Viel  L'arm  um 
Nichts."  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well  found  its  replica  in 
"  Ende  gut,  Alles  gut,"  and  The  Merry  Wives  are  recogniz- 
able in  the  "  Lustige  Weiber  "  ;  but  "  Bose  Sieben  "  scarcely 
gives  the  instant  cue  for  the  'faming  of  the  Shrew.  Less 
known  are  "  Zwischen  Thiir  und  Angel  " — not  too  happy 
for  Alfred  de  Musset's  11  faut  quune  porte  soil  ouverte  ou 
fermee — and  "  Zigeunerleben  "  suggests  Rommany  chees 
rather  than  Murger's  Scenes  de  la  Vie  de  Boheme.  A 
Christmas  Carol  does  very  well  as  "  Der  Weihnachtsabend," 
and  The  Chimes  as  "  Sylvester-Glocken  "  ;  but  "  Der  Ver- 
wiinschte  "  does  not  quite  catch  on  to  The  Haunted  Man. 
The  Lady  of  the  Lake  is  certainly  "  Die  Jungfrau  vom  See," 
but  The  Lady  of  Lyons  as  a  mere  "  M'adchen "  quarrels. 
Turning  Queen  Mab  into  "  Die  Feenkonigin "  completely 
sinks  the  great  Celtic  goddess  Medhb,  and  Childe  Harold  is 
certainly  not  "  Ritter  Harold."  One  is  not  perhaps  quite 
prepared  for  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  as  a  "  Landprediger  "  ; 
"Die  Pickwickier"  of  course  takes  no  more  guessing 
than  eggs ;  but  "  Der  Jahrmarkt  des  Lebens  "  is  a  whole 
day  too  late  for  Vanity  Fair. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

IT  has  been  semi-officially  announced  in  Paris  that  the 
French  Finance  Minister  is  as  soon  as  possible  about  to 
undertake  the  conversion  of  the  Four  and  a  Halfs.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  immediately  after  the  Franco-German 
war  France  was  compelled  to  borrow,  chiefly  for  the  payment 
of  the  indemnity  to  Germany,  at  5  per  cent.,  that  in  1883 
the  Five  per  Cents,  having  long  stood  considerably  over  par, 
were  converted  into  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cents,  a  promise 
being  given  at  the  same  time  that  no  further  conversion  would 
take  place  for  ten  years,  and  that,  about  twelve  months  ago, 
M.  Rouvier,then  Finance  Minister,  was  actively  preparing  for 
conversion.  The  Panama  scandals  compelled  him  to  resign, 
and  for  a  time  put  the  operation  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  ten  years  expired  on  the  16th  of  last  month  ; 
and,  the  recent  elections  having  been  so  favourable  to  the 
Republic,  it  is  natural  that  the  Government  should  make 
up  its  mind  to  effect  the  very  great  saving  which  would  be 
given  by  conversion.  The  Four  and  Half  per  Cents  amount 
in  round  figures  to  271  \  millions  sterling.  The  object  will, 
of  course,  be  to  reduce  the  interest  to  3  per  cent. ;  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  that  could  be  done  at  once,  at 
all  events  at  par.  No  doubt  it  could  be  done  if  a 
large  bonus  were  offered  to  the  holders  of  the  Four  and  a 
Hall's,  otherwise  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  at- 
tempt would  bo  successful.  Possibly  the  Finance  Minister 
will  follow  the  precedent  set  by  JNlr.  Goschen  a  few  years 
ago.  lie,  it  will  be  recollected,  reduced  Consols  from  3  per 
cent,  to  2]  percent,  immediately,  and  provided  that  after 
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fifteen  years  the  interest  was  further  to  be  reduced  auto- 
matically to  2\  per  cent.  If  the  French  Government  were 
to  do  this,  the  interest  on  the  Four  and  a  Halfs  might  be 
reduced  at  once  either  to  4  per  cent,  or  to  3^  per  cent.,  and 
then  after  a  certain  number  of  years  might  be  lowered 
automatically  to  3  per  cent.  If  the  Finance  Minister  began 
by  reducing  to  4  per  cent.,  he  would  save  immediately 
1.35 7,000^.  every  year.  Then,  after  five  or  ten  years,  the 
interest  would  be  reduced  to  3^  per  cent.,  when  the  total 
saving  would  be  annually  2,715,000^.;  and  finally,  after 
another  interval  of  years,  the  interest  would  be  reduced  to 
3  per  cent.,  when  there  would  be  a  saving  of  something 
over  4  millions  sterling  a  year.  Owing  to  the  high  pro- 
tective duties  lately  imposed,  to  the  agricultural  depression 
and  the  crisis  through  which  the  world  is  passing,  the 
revenue  of  France  is  not  satisfactory  at  present ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  very  large  amount  of  short-dated 
bonds  falling  due  soon.  The  Government,  therefore,  has  a 
very  strong  motive  to  effect  as  large  a  saving  as  possible 
with  the  least  delay.  It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that 
it  may  attempt  to  convert  from  4^  to  3  per  cent,  all  at 
once.  If  it  does  this,  it  will  have  to  offer  a  consider- 
able bonus  to  the  holders  of  the  Four  and  a  Half  per 
Cents,  and  consequently  it  will  have  to  throw  away  some 
of  the  advantages  it  would  otherwise  gain.  Still,  a  saving 
of  anything  like  4  millions  sterling  a  year  is  so  attrac- 
tive that  quite  possibly  the  Minister  may  make  up  his 
mind  to  attempt  it.  Whatever  plan  is  finally  adopted, 
the  operation  will  have  great  interest  not  only  for  the 
holders  of  French  Government  securities  and  for  the 
French  taxpayers,  but  for  politicians  and  investors  every- 
where. It  is  quite  clear  that  the  conversion  of  so  large  a 
debt  as  271  millions  sterling  cannot  be  accomplished  all  at 
once.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  conversion  of  our  own 
debt  a  few  years  ago  occupied  nearly  three  years,  and  then 
the  circumstances  were  far  more  favourable  than  they  are 
at  present,  while  the  credit  of  this  country  is  higher  than 
that  of  France  because  we  are  less  burdened  with  great 
armaments  and  less  likely  to  be  involved  in  ruinous  wars. 
It  is  perfectly  certain,  then,  that  the  conversion  of  this  debt 
•cannot  be  carried  through  in  less  than  two  years,  and  may 
take  up  three  or  even  four  years.  Therefore,  if  the 
French  Government  takes  it  in  hand  now  it  must  make 
up  its  mind  to  do  everything  in  its  power  to  main- 
tain the  best  possible  relations  with  all  its  neigh- 
bours. Anything  that  would  create  a  political  scare  would 
defeat  the  conversion.  Furthermore,  the  French  Govern- 
ment will  have  the  strongest  interest,  while  the  conversion 
is  going  on,  to  keep  the  Paris  money  and  stock  markets  as 
easy  as  possible.  Every  Government  exercises  great  in- 
fluence over  its  own  financial  community,  but  the  French 
Government  plays  a  far  greater  part  in  the  money  and 
stock  markets  of  Paris  than  our  own  Government  does 
in  those  of  London.  The  French  Government,  then,  will 
put  pressure  upon  the  Bank  of  France,  and  the  other  great 
French  banks,  to  assist  in  every  way  they  can  in  making 
the  conversion  a  great  success.  Facilities  will  be  given 
to  all  who  want  to  borrow,  and  prices  will  be  supported. 
Of  course  circumstances  may  prove  too  strong  even  for  the 
French  Government ;  but,  assuming  that  peace  is  main- 
tained, and  that  there  are  no  untoward  accidents,  all  the 
influence  of  the  Government,  of  the  great  banks,  and  of  the 
financial  establishments  will  be  used  to  keep  the  market 
safe,  and  to  keep  money  abundant.  The  likelihood,  there- 
fore, is  that,  as  soon  as  the  Government  really  makes 
up  its  mind  to  take  the  conversion  in  hand,  there  will  be  an 
outburst  of  speculation  in  France  which  may  have  an  effect 
Upon  the  other  European  markets. 

The  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  on  Thursday 
lowered  their  rate  of  discount  from  5  per  cent.,  at  which  it 
has  stood  since  the  24th  August — just  three  weeks — to  4 
per  cent.  As  the  rate  in  the  open  market  was  only  about 
2|  per  cent.,  it  was  obviously  useless  to  keep  the  Bank-rate 
at  5  per  cent.  But  it  might  just  as  well  remain  at  5  per 
cent,  as  at  4,  unless  the  Directors  take  steps  to  raise  the 
value  of  money  in  the  open  market.  They  are  completely 
high  and  dry,  and  no  business  will  come  to  them.  That,  of 
course,  is  a  matter  that  does  not  concern  the  general  public. 
But  what  is  of  interest  to  everybody,  whether  engaged  in 
business  or  not,  is  that  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England 
should  be  properly  protected,  and  it  will  not  be  so  if  the 
Directors  sit  with  folded  hands,  trusting  to  chance  that 
everything  may  go  right.  During  the  next  two  months 
there  will  be  a  large  outflow  of  both  coin  and  notes  into 


the  provincial  circulation,  while,  as  usual,  there  will  be 
large  foreign  demands  for  gold.  The  reserve,  therefore,  will 
be  considerably  reduced,  and  it  may  be  seriously  reduced 
if  anything  should  happen  to  revive  distrust.  The  Directors 
should,  then,  act  with  promptitude,  and  not  drift  with  the 
stream. 

The  India  Council  again  on  Wednesday  offered  for  tender 
40  lakhs  of  rupees  in  bills  and  telegraphic  transfers,  but 
only  sold  a  quarter  of  a  lakh.  Since  the  closing  of  the 
mints  it  has  not  been  able  to  dispose  of  its  drafts,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  with  about  five  and  a  half  months  of 
the  financial  year  now  past,  it  has  not  realized  in  sterling 
money  quite  6  millions  out  of  about  i8|  millions,  which  it 
has  to  find  somehow  this  year.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  next  month,  when  it  has  large  payments  to  make,  it 
will  have  to  borrow.  At  the  same  time,  the  exports  from 
India  ought  to  increase  now,  and  there  ought  to  be  by-and- 
bye  a  good  demand  for  drafts.  The  exports  of  silver  to  the 
far  East,  and  especially  to  India,  continue  large,  the  price 
being  34/j^.  per  ounce. 

At  the  Fortnightly  Settlement  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
which  began  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  joint  stock  banks 
lent  to  Stock  Exchange  borrowers  at  about  3^  per  cent. 
Within  the  Stock  Exchange  carrying-over  rates  were  very 
light.  From  all  this,  it  would  appear  that,  in  spite  of 
the  great  rise  in  prices  during  the  past  couple  of  weeks,  there 
has  not  been  nearby  as  much  increase  in  speculation  as  was 
generally  apprehended.  The  public  very  wisely  has  held 
aloof,  and  many  of  the  buyers  would  seem  to  have  been  in  a 
position  to  pay  for  their  stock.  The  rise  in  the  American 
market  has  been  too  quick,  and  everything  seems  to  point 
now  to  a  falling  off  in  activity.  The  revolutionary  move- 
ments in  Argentina  continue,  and  the  revolted  Brazilian 
fleet  is  bombarding  Rio.  Upon  the  Continent,  however, 
preparations  are  being  made  for  the  conversion  of  the  French 
Four  and  a  Half  per  Cents,  and  in  Paris  there  is  a  very 
confident  opinion  that  we  shall  see  a  great  increase  in  specu- 
lation during  the  autumn.  At  home  there  is  no  prospect 
yet  of  an  early  termination  of  the  coal  quarrel.  The  men 
appear  to  have  set  their  faces  resolutely  against  a  reduction 
of  wages  or  a  submission  of  the  question  to  arbitration. 
Unfortunately  there  is  much  distress  amongst  them  ;  they 
are  bitter  in  feeling,  and  trade  is  being  seriously  hampered. 
If  the  struggle  goes  on  much  longer  the  consequences  will 
be  very  serious  just  as  the  winter  is  approaching.  The  rail- 
way traffic  receipts  continue  to  fall  off,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  works  of  all  kinds  will  be  interrupted  unless  better 
counsels  prevail. 

Some  of  our  readers  ask  us  to  be  a  little  more  explicit  in 
our  advice  to  investors.  We  would  remind  them  that, 
although  there  has  undoubtedly  been  a  considerable  im- 
provement in  the  United  States,  there  are  still  dangers 
ahead.  Especially,  the  Senate  has  not  repealed  the 
Sherman  Act,  and  though  everybody  believes  that  it  will 
do  so,  yet  it  is  often  the  unexpected  which  happens.  As- 
suming, however,  that  the  Sherman  Act  is  repealed,  the 
worst  dangers  we  may  hope  are  over,  and  therefore  in- 
vestors may  begin  to  buy,  if  they  act  with  caution  and 
judgment.  Supposing  they  select  the  American  market, 
we  would  advise  them  strongly  not  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  shares.  There  are  a  few  American  Railroad  Companies 
which  are  well  managed,  and  which  pay  regularly  fail- 
dividends  upon  their  shares  ;  but  they  are  very  few,  at  all 
events  as  regards  roads  which  are  known  to  English  investors. 
Speaking  broadly,  American  railroads  are  built  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  bonds,  the  shares  being  thrown  in  as  a  kind  of 
bonus,  or,  to  use  the  American  phrase,  "  watering."  The 
prudent  investor,  therefore,  will  keep  aloof  from  shares, 
and  will  select  only  bonds.  But  he  should  recollect  that 
there  are  bonds  and  bonds.  One  class,  for  example,  is 
called  Income  bonds.  In  reality  these  are  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  Preference  shares.  They  are  entitled  to  interest 
only  when  the  money  is  earned .  An  Income  bond,  then,  gives  no 
right  of  foreclosure ;  and,  further,  Income  bonds  usually 
have  been  created  to  compensate  bondholders  who  have 
agreed  to  a  reduction  on  their  interest,  or  shareholders  who 
have  been  obliged  to  pay  up  instalments,  to  take  the  Com- 
pany out  of  bankruptcy.  The  Income  bond,  speaking  gene- 
rally, is,  therefore,  as  little  suited  to  the  investor  as  the 
share,  or  at  all  events  is  very  little  better  suited.  The 
investor,  then,  should  select  bonds  which  are  properly 
secured  upon  the  property  of  the  Company,  and  which 
carry  with  them  the  right  of  foreclosure.  Moreover,  the 
investor  will  do  well  to  select  only  such  bonds  as  rank  for 
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interest  either  before  other  bonds  on  which  interest  is  paid 
or  shares  which  receive  dividends.  In  other  words,  to  be 
safe  the  investor  should  see  that  there  is  a  fund  in  reserve 
which  the  Company  can  come  and  go  upon  after  the  fund 
available  for  paying  his  own  interest. 


Prices  have  not  moved  at  all  so  quickly  this  week  as 
last,  but  the  changes  are  still  for  the  most  part  upward. 
Consols,  for  example,  closed  on  Thursday  at  98  ^,  a  rise 
compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  |.  In  the  Home 
Railway  department  there  has  been  very  little  movement. 
Midland,  for  example,  which  has  been  so  much  affected  by 
the  coal  strike,  closed  on  Thursday  at  1495,  actually  a  rise 
of  £  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  ;  and  North 
Staffordshire  closed  at  123,  arise  of  1.  The  latter  move- 
ment is  due  to  alleged  negotiations  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  line  by  the  London  and  North- Western  Company. 
There  has  been  a  curious  movement,  however,  in  the 
Metropolitan  lines.  The  purely  railway  stock  of  the  old 
Metropolitan  closed  on  Thursday  at  82^,  a  fall  compared 
with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  1^,  while  the  District 
stock  closed  at  26|,  a  rise  of  as  much  as  zj.  On  Thursday 
the  North  British  Company  announced  its  dividend  at  the 
rate  of  £  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  Deferred  Ordinary, 
whereas  a  year  ago  the  Preferred  only  received  at  the  rate 
of  z\  per  cent,  per  annum  instead  of  the  full  3  per  cent. 
The  Company,  like  the  Caledonian  in  the  past  half  year, 
has  effected  large  economies  in  working  expenses.  Even  in 
the  American  department  the  changes  have  not  been  great, 
the  wild  speculation  having  received  a  check.  The  principal 
changes  are  a  rise  of  1  in  Lake  Shore  shares,  to  126^  ;  of 
if  in  Milwaukee  shares,  to  63^;  and  of  i|  in  Northern 
Pacific  Preferred,  to  26.  Union  Pacific  shares  have  fallen, 
owing  to  the  death  of  one  of  the  prominent  directors.  On 
Thursday  the  Milwaukee  directors  declared  a  cash  distribu- 
tion of  $2  on  the  ordinary  shares.  There  has  been  a  more  de- 
cided advance  in  Grand  Trunk  and  Mexican  Railway  stocks. 
Grand  Trunk  Four  per  Cent.  Guaranteed  closed  on  Thurs- 
day at  66Jj,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday 
of  z\  ;  and  the  First  Preference  stock  closed  at  51I,  a  rise 
of  2§.  Mexican  Railway  Ordinary  closed  at  17^,  arise  of 
2% ;  while  the  First  Preference  closed  at  71^,  a  rise 
of  as  much  as  3^.  In  the  Argentine  market,  notwith- 
standing the  continued  political  troubles  and  the  very  high 
premium  on  gold,  there  has  been  little  change,  the  market 
being  well  maintained.  Even  in  Brazilian  there  has  not 
been  much  change.  The  Four  and  a  Halfs  of  1888  closed 
on  Thursday  at  66|,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday  of  barely  1.  Amongst  international  securities 
Italian  closed  on  Thursday  at  82|,  a  fall  compared  with  the 
preceding  Thursday  of  ^ ;  Spanish  Fours  closed  at  64J,  a 
rise  of  | ;  and  Egyptian  Unified  closed  at  10 if,  a  rise  of  as 
much  as  1  In  A  ustralian  bank  shares,  those  of  the  Bank 
of  New  South  Wales  closed  at  42,  a  rise  of  1 ;  those  of  the 
Union  of  Australia  closed  at  41^,  a  fall  of  1^  ;  and  those  of 
the  Bank  of  Australasia  closed  at  62,  a  fall  of  2. 


STEENKIRKE  AND  WATERLOO. 

IF  the  Netherlands  are  the  cockpit  of  Europe,  the 
Quadrilateral,  with  Wavre,  Namur,  Charleroi,  and 
Enghien  at  its  angles,  is  the  cockpit  of  the  Netherlands. 
It  includes  Namur,  famous  for  its  sieges  in  1692  and  1695  ; 
Charleroi,  besieged  in  1693  and  1794;  all  the  battlefields  of 
1815 — Quatre  Bras,  Ligny,  Wavre,  and  Waterloo;  Seneffe, 
where  Conde  defeated  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  1674; 
Fleurus,  where  Luxembourg  defeated  the  Prince  of 
Waldeck  in  1690,  and  where  the  French  beat  the  Allies  in 
1794  ;  Steenkiike,  where  Luxembourg  beat  William  III.  in 
1692.  Ramilics  and  Landen  lie  just  outside  the  district  to 
the  east ;  Jemappes  is  outside  it  to  the  south-west.  Ru- 
mours of  wars,  and  actual  skirmishing,  afflicted  the  inha- 
bitants at  other  times.  Marlborough  was  only  prevented 
by  the  Dutch  Deputies  from  giving  the  French  an  earlier 
beating  upon  almost  the  same  field  as  Waterloo.  In  1794, 
after  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  there  was  actual  fighting  on 
Mont  St.  Jean  and  about  Braine  la  Leude.  An  inhabitant 
of  Marohienne-au-Pont,  hard  by  Charleroi,  who  saw  his 
home  desolated  as  a  boy,  when  the  Austrians  drove  the 
French  back  upon  the  village  in  1794,  was  not  past  middle 
■ago  when  tlie  French  drove  the  Prussian  outposts  through 


the  streets  in  18 15.  The  same  farmer  about  Fleurus  or  St_ 
Amand  saw  the  same  fields  of  corn  trodden  down  by  armies; 
in  June  1794  and  June  18 15.  The  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek.  The  main  roads  from  the  line  of  fortresses  within 
the  French  border  converge  upon  Brussels,  through  Namur, . 
Charleroi,  and  Mons.  The  road  from  Lille,  by  Tournay,. 
passes  Enghien,  and  joins  the  road  to  Brussels  from  Mons 
at  Hal. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  1815  Wellington,  apprehensive 
that  the  French  would  endeavour  to  turn  his  right  by  the 
Mons  and  Hal  road,  kept  the  corps  of  Prince  Frederick  of 
the  Netherlands  at  Hal  throughout  the  1 8th  of  June.  He 
has  been  blamed  for  depriving  himself  of  nearly  i8,ooO' 
men ;  but,  apart  from  the  possibility  of  such  a  turning 
manoeuvre  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  the  Duke  maintained 
that  the  force  would  have  played  an  important  part  had. 
the  Prussian  attack  on  the  French  right  caused  the 
Emperor  to  retire  westward,  before  his  army  was  shattered, 
to  gain  the  ioad  of  retreat  to  France  by  Mons.  The  Duke 
was  justified  by  history  in  guarding  that  line.  The  ablest 
French  general  who  before  Napoleon  threatened  Brussels, 
Luxembourg,  had  appeared  on  the  side  of  Hal.  In  1692, 
William  III.  at  the  head  of  an  allied  army,  composed  of" 
very  similar  materials  to  that  of  Wellington,  but  with 
fewer  English  and  better  Dutch  troops,  was  like  the  Duke 
guarding  Brussels  from  a  French  army  on  the  south,  and 
found  himself  forced  to  operate  upon  this  Mons  and  Hal 
road.  The  resulting  battle  of  Steenkiike  was  an  offensive 
operation  in  the  midst  of  a  defensive  campaign,  and  though 
unsuccessful  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  perhaps  saved  them 
from  having  to  fight  a  defensive  action  at  Hal. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1692,  Louis  had  taken  the  field 
in  person  as  nominal  head  of  the  army  in  Flanders,  which 
was  actually  directed  by  Francois  Henri  de  Montmorenci, 
Due  de  Luxembourg,  the  ablest  French  commander  since 
the  death  of  Turenne.  Luxembourg  had  some  150,000 
men,  or  about  20,000  more  than  Napoleon  commanded  in 
1815,  and  the  allies,  in  place  of  outnumbering  the  French,, 
as  they  did  then,  had  only  about  seventy  thousand  at  their 
disposal  in  the  field,  apart  from  garrisons.  The  fortified 
city  of  Mons  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  who  had  taken 
it  in  the  preceding  year;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Charleroi 
and  Namur  were  first-class  fortresses  in  the  hands  of  the 
allies.  In  1815  Namur  was  an  open  town,  Charleroi  prac- 
tically the  same,  and  Mons  undefended. 

The  campaign  opened  with  the  siege  of  Namur.  Vauban. 
aud  Boufflers  conducted  the  attack,  Luxembourg  covered 
the  siege.  William,  with  inferior  forces,  manoeuvred  on  the 
outside  circle  in  hopes  of  finding  a  weak  point  in  the  cover- 
ing army,  but  failed.  On  July  1st,  when  the  citadel  of 
Namur  at  last  fell,  the  King  of  England  was  encamped 
near  St.  Amand  and  Sombreffe,  on  the  battlefield  of  Ligny. 
Louis  returned  to  Paris,  and  the  French  were  left  free  for 
further  operations,  which  were  confidently  expected  to  be- 
towards  Brussels.  William  had  one  advantage  over  the 
allies  of  1815  ;  for  Brussels  in  1692  was  a  fortified  city — 
not  a  first-class  fortress,  but  a  place  capable  of  resistance- 
Complete  defeat  of  the  allies  in  the  field  would  very  probably 
have  been  followed  by  its  fall,  as  it  fell  to  Marlborough  after 
Ramilies.  But  Luxembourg  knew  that  a  mere  partial  and 
dear-bought  success  over  William  might  not  lead  to  the  fall 
of  Brussels,  nor  leave  the  French  in  a  position  to  besiege  it. 
He  desired  to  shatter  the  defending  army,  if  he  struck 
at  all. 

The  allies  had  fallen  back  upon  Genappe,  a  defensible 
position  halfway  between  Quatre  Bras  and  Mont  St.  Jean, 
where  Lord  Uxbridge  had  a  brush  with  the  French  in  the 
retreat  of  the  17th  of  June,  1815.  Here  they  barred  the 
direct  road  to  Brussels,  and  by  the  road  running  north- 
eastward to  Wavre  above  the  left  bank  of  the  Dyle,  could 
reach  that  place  before  the  French,  should  they  try  an. 
advance  in  that  direction. 

But  neither  of  these  lines  was  convenient  for  Luxem^- 
bourg.  The  road  by  Wavre  was  not  good  in  1S15,  and  is 
not  likely  to  have  been  better  in  1692.  It  would  leave  his. 
left  flank  open  to  an  attack  from  the  allies  from  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Dyle.  Finally,  it  was  in  its  later  course, 
between  Wavre  and  Brussels,  a  defile  through  part  of  the 
Forest  of  Soigne,  now  universally  miscalled  Soignies,.  the 
name  of  the  smaller  forest  near  the  town  of  Soignies.  This 
objection  applies  equally,  or  with  greater  force,  to  an  ad- 
vance by  Genappe.  The  position  at  Genappe  was  not  a 
bad  one  ;  that  at  Mont  St.  Jean,  behind  it,  was  better.  It 
was  stronger  than  in  1815,  for  the  forest  district  behind  it 
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was  wider,  and  extended  down  to  the  left  of  the  line,  which 
was  then  occupied  by  Wellington.  Charleroi,  moreover, 
still  held  by  the  allies,  would  be  on  the  direct  road  to 
France  in  the  rear  of  Luxembourg's  army,  should  he  operate 
in  this  direction. 

The  French  Marshal  subsequently  withdrew  south  of  the 
Sanibre,  and  leaving  detachments  to  guard  the  passages  of 
that  river,  marched  behind  Charleroi  to  Thuin,  where  he 
recrossed  the  Sambre  and  advanced  to  the  town  of  Soignies. 
William,  ignoi'ant  at  first  whether  his  adversary  would  re- 
appear by  the  Nivelles  or  the  Mons  road,  made  a  corre- 
sponding movement  to  his  right,  so  as  to  observe  both  of 
them.  His  left  was  now  at  Mont  St.  Jean  and  Braine  la 
Leude,  his  right  at  Tubise,  on  the  road  from  Mons  to  Hal. 
Luxembourg,  meanwhile,  moved  still  farther  to  his  left, 
but  still  kept  advancing  towards  his  object.  He  finally 
fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Hoves  ;  his  left  was  at  Enghien, 
his  right  at  Steenkirke,  close  to  the  Senne. 

The  French  operations  had  so  far  succeeded  admirably. 
At  Namur  Luxembourg  had  been  thirty-five  miles  from 
Brussels,  as  the  crow  flies  ;  at  Enghien  he  was  only  eigh- 
teen. He  had  completely  turned  the  forest  of  Soigne, 
with  the  formidable  positions  in  front  of  it.  It  is  true  that 
on  the  direct  road  to  Brussels  he  still  had  the  position  of  Hal 
in  front  of  him ;  but  he  had  it  in  his  power  by  manoeuvring 
still  more  to  the  left  with  his  superior  numbers  to  turn 
that  position  too,  and  to  advance  upon  Brussels  through 
■  comparatively  open  country  from  the  south-west.  For  the 
present,  however,  he  halted  to  recruit  his  army  in  the  posi- 
tion which  he  had  attained.  The  warlike  operations  of  the 
seventeenth  century  seem  very  leisurely  to  the  nineteenth. 
Not  only  were  there  no  railways,  but  the  roads  were,  gene- 
rally speaking,  worse  than  those  of  even  a  hundred  years 
later.  The  artillery  and  the  military  train  generally  were 
less  mobile  than  they  afterwards  became.  Luxembourg  had 
■carried  a  large  army  for  a  circuitous  march  of  some  seventy 
or  eighty  miles  in  considerably  less  than  a  month.  Even 
after  the  departure  of  the  King  he  was  burdened  with  many 
impedimenta  belonging  to  himself,  his  staff,  and  to  the 
Princes  of  the  Blood  and  nobility  who  thronged  his  camp, 
and  two  or  three  months  of  fairly  good  weather  were  before 
him  for  subsequent  operations.  His  army  was  expected  to 
subsist  chiefly  upon  supplies  gathered  in  the  country  which 
they  occupied,  with  all  the  dissipation  of  force  and  waste  of 
time  which  such  a  plan  entailed  to  delay  him  further. 

William,  on  seeing  his  enemy  established  on  this  side  of 
Brussels,  drew  in  his  left  wing,  and  retired  his  right  from 
Tubise  to  the  strong  position  of  Hal,  on  August  ist.  It 
was  competent  for  him  to  await  the  attack  of  the  French 
there,  or  to  observe  their  further  operations  should  they 
still  continue  their  turning  movement  to  his  right.  The 
plan  which  he  adopted — of  attacking  Luxembourg  where  he 
stood,  in  spite  of  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy — was 
dictated  rather  by  political  than  by  military  considerations. 

The  King  of  England  had  suffered  in  reputation  by  the 
fall  of  Namur  without  a  blow  struck  to  raise  the  siege.  To 
the  critic  at  a  distance  of  time  it  is  clear  that  William  did 
much  with  insufficient  means.  He  had  not  the  training  in 
-war  of  his  adversaries ;  he  learned  the  military  art  in  his 
oampaigns.  He  commanded  the  forces  of  an  ill-compacted 
coalition.  His  English  subjects  were  slow  to  vote  him  the 
men  and  money  which  he  wanted.  He  had  not  quite  the 
intuitive  genius  for  war,  nor  the  art  of  managing  unreason- 
able men,  which  enabled  Marlborough  to  triumph  over 
simdar  difficulties,  and  no  opponent  of  Marlborough  possessed 
the  military  talents  of  Luxembourg.  The  onlooker  at  the  time, 
however,  only  saw  that  William  was  unsuccessful,  that  the 
French  took  towns,  and  that  he  lost  them.  The  very  suc- 
cess of  the  fleet  at  La  Hogue,  earlier  in  the  year,  was 
likely  to  make  the  war  less  popular  in  England,  for  it  re- 
moved the  fear  of  invasion  which  kept  the  warlike  spirit 
alive.  A  victory  in  Flanders  would  gratify  the  English 
and  strengthen  the  hold  of  William  over  the  allies.  The 
intercepted  correspondence  of  a  spy  in  the  train  of  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  then  Governor  of  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands, seemed  to  give  an  opportunity  for  preparing  a  sur- 
prise of  the  French.  The  spy  was  made  to  deceive  Luxem- 
bourg by  a  false  report  of  a  great  foraging  expedition  from 
the  allied  camp.  The  pretended  foraging  party  and  its 
covering  force  were  to  develop  into  a  vigorous  attack  on 
the  right  of  the  French  position  at  Steenkirke.  A  defeat 
of  the  French  there  would  cut  them  off  from  the  road  to 
Soignies  and  from  the  best  road  to  Mons. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  August  the  attack 


was  made.  The  English  regiments  were  thrust  forward 
into  the  post  of  danger.  The  surprise  was  at  first  success- 
ful ;  but  the  ground  was  difficult,  cut  up  by  hedges  and 
ditches  and  a  little  wood,  and  studded  with  cottages  and 
gardens.  Luxembourg  rapidly  strengthened  his  menaced 
wing,  and,  when  all  else  seemed  to  fail,  flung  the  Maison 
du  Roi  with  cold  steel  upon  the  English  regiments.  The 
English  complained  that  they  were  insufficiently  supported 
by  Count  Solmes,  who  exclaimed,  "  Let  us  see  how  the 
English  bulldogs  fight."  Many  of  the  foreign  regiments, 
however,  were  warmly  engaged.  The  allies  had  to  advance 
through  narrow  lanes,  such  as  hindered  the  Prussians 
between  Wavre  and  Waterloo,  and  had  difficulty  in  feeding 
the  attack  properly.  It  is  most  likely,  therefore,  that  want 
of  skill  and  the  difficulty  of  the  ground  really  prevented  the 
attack  from  being  swiftly  supported;  and,  when  once  the 
surprise  had  palpably  failed,  the  King  might  be  justified 
in  not  involving  all  his  troops  in  a  disaster.  The  fault  was 
in  risking  such  a  hazardous  attack  with  inferior  numbers 
at  all.  The  same  obstacles  in  the  country  prevented  the 
French  cavalry  of  their  left  wing  from  charging  the  retiring 
enemy,  but  the  assailants  lost  nearly  10,000  men — five 
English  regiments  being  cut  to  pieces — and  ten  guns.  The 
French  lost  almost  as  many  men,  for  the  fighting  was 
savage  and  hand-to-hand.  William  withdrew  again  to  his 
position  at  Hal,  and  both  commanders  spent  some  time  in 
reorganizing  their  forces  after  such  a  desperate  action. 

The  French  made  no  further  attempt  towards  Brussels. 
The  orders  of  the  Court  detached  part  of  Luxembourg's 
army  to  the  Meuse  and  part  to  Italy.  Additional  English 
and  foreign  troops,  brought  from  Ireland,  landed  at  Ostend. 
After  some  maz-ching  and  counter-marching  towards  West 
Flanders  and  back  again,  both  .armies  went  into  winter 
quarters,  and  the  great  defensive  battle  in  front  of  Brussels 
remained  to  be  fought.  It  is  possible  that  the  detachments 
from  the  French  army  might  have  produced  the  same  effect 
without  the  useless  slaughter  of  Steenkirke,  which  merely 
served  to  increase  the  tension  between  the  Dutch  and 
English,  and  to  aggravate  William's  difficulties.  The  defeat 
of  Landen  followed  in  the  next  year,  and  it  needed  William's 
brilliant  recovery  of  Namur  in  1695  to  rescue  the  Revolu- 
tion Settlement  itself  from  the  dangers  into  which  the  war 
undoubtedly  brought  it. 


SOME  AUTOGRAPHS. 

AVEPtY  fine  collection,  perhaps  the  finest  private  col- 
lection, of  autographs  will  shortly  come  under  the 
auctioneer's  hammer,  and  we  are  doing  amvre  d'art,  we  think, 
in  advising  the  authorities  of  our  museums  and  English 
amateurs  in  good  time  of  the  projected  sale.  This  paper 
not  being  exactly  an  advertising  medium,  we  have  to  with- 
hold such  details  and  particulars  as  flavour  of  commerce, 
and  all  we  can  say,  by  way  of  general  information,  is  that 
the  collection  belongs  now  to  the  heirs  of  the  late  Count 
Paar,  former  Austrian  Ambassador  to  the  Holy  See,  and 
that  the  2,074  autographs  of  which  it  is  formed  are  at 
present  in  the  safe  of  an  antiquary  at  Berlin.  We  can 
deal,  however,  with  less  reserve  with  the  collection  itself, 
and  tell  of  its  wonderful,  often  priceless,  specimens,  as  they 
astonished  vis  in  years  past.  Count  Paar  was  in  an  excep- 
tional position  and  in  an  exceptional  centre,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  opportunities,  and  these  he  knew  how  to  make 
good.  Of  course  the  bulk  of  his  collection  is  of  local  interest 
— i.e.  Italian — but  there  is  everything  in  it.  The  oldest  auto- 
graph is  the  signature  of  Henry  IV.,  of  Canossa  fame,  on  a 
parchment  dated  10S1,  and  confirming  the  municipal  liber- 
ties of  Pisa.  Amongst  Royal  and  princely  manuscripts  come 
the  shocking  calligraphic  experiments  of  Vittoria  Colonna ; 
letters  of  Eleonora  d'Este  with  her  gigantic  capitals ;  of 
Lucrezia  Borgia  with  the  square  os  and  gs  ;  a  private  letter 
of  Carlo  III.  of  Parma,  in  which  his  faithful  subjects  are 
described  as  "  razza  degenerata  al  fisico  e  al  morale  .  .  . 
tra  1'  uomo  e  1'  orangutang,"  and  a  multitude  of  manuscripts 
from  Nicolas  III.  d'Este  down  to  Victor  Emanuel.  Popes, 
from  Honorius  II.  to  Leo  XIII. ;  saints,  from  Charles 
Borromeus  to  Ignatius  Loyola;  condottieri,  from  Andreas 
Doria  to  Garibaldi,  figure  in  profusion.  Here  we  have 
Pio  Nono,  when  yet  a  bishop,  imploring  a  pardon  for  his 
brother,  compromised  in  the  revolution  at  Ancona  : — "  Mai 
farb  1'  apologia  del  fratello ;  e  se  per  genio  si  e  mescolato 
coi  matti,  maledico  il  suo  genio  "  ;  here  a  touching  letter 
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from  Garibaldi  to  his  mother  ;  here  is  a  contract  between 
Pope  Leo  X.  and  "  michelangelo  di  lodovicho  di  Bonarroto 
Siinone,  sculptore  fiorentino  per  il  muramento  della  faccia 
di  Sto  Lorenzo  "  ;  a  whole  correspondence  of  Michelangelo, 
Rafael,  Titian,  Salvator  Rosa,  Guido  Reni ;  there  is  an 
address  in  the  handwriting  of  Louis  Elzevir,  directed  to 
"  Signor  Galileo  di  Galilei,  mathematico  dello  ser.  grand 
duca  di  Toscana,  Arcetri  "  ;  a  whole  arsenal  of  autograph 
poems  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  manuscript  scores  of 
Beethoven,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Bellini,  Donizetti,  Rossini, 
Wagner,  and  musicians  of  all  times  and  countries  figure 
each  on  music  paper  or  otherwise.  Great  Reformers  are 
represented  by  precious  autographs  of  Calvin,  Luther, 
Melanchthon,  Zwingli ;  there  is  a  Bible  with  Savonarola's 
annotations  on  the  margin ;  and,  of  all  things  at  an 
Austrian  Ambassador's  to  the  Holy  See,  letters  from 
Emilio  Bandiera  and  Felice  Orsini ! 

The  most  touching  document  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  house- 
book  of  Goethe's  grandmother,  where  the  improvements  in 
studies  and  behaviour  of  the  grandson  are  registered  with 
loving  care  between  items  of  household  expenses. 

Passing  to  another  order  of  things  wo  find  a  queer  letter 
of  Prince  Metternich  to  Count  Colloredo,  Ambassador  at 
St.  Petersburg,  recommending  one  Antonio  David,  a  singer 
born  in  Bergamo,  "  Avhere  all  the  tenors  and  harlequins 
come  from."  Then  we  have  the  curious  correspondence  of 
one  Friedrich  von  Gentz,  who  at  sixty-six  had  fallen  madly 
in  love  with  Fanny  Elssler,  then  hardly  twenty,  and  who 
wrote  to  her  daily  in  prose  or  in  verse,  and  who  says : — 
"  More  than  love  it  is  what  animates  me  now  ;  it  is  like  a 
resurrection  of  feelings  which  resembles  devotion  ;  and, 
in  truth,  it  is  long  since  my  heart  was  turned  Heavenwards 
with  such  intensity  as  now,  and  I  implore  the  Almighty  to 
grace  you  with  all  his  blessings  :  gute  Nacht,  Fanny  !  " 

Last,  not  least,  there  is  a  letter  of  Mme.  de  Pompadour 
to  her  father,  "  Monsieur  Poisson,  a  Marigny,"  advising  that 
worthy  of  a  present  for  himself — "  un  secretaire  de 
nouvelle  esjjece,  un  broc  et  une  tasse  de  Vincennes  pour 
prendre  ton  chocolat  "  ;  and  for  her  daughter  : — "  Ayant 
appris  que  1'on  donnait  des  boucles  a  ma  fille,  j'ay  fait  faire 
agraffe  ;  ne  luy  distes  rien."  Mme.  de  Pompadour  had 
time  for  everything,  we  see. 


THE  UNTRANSLATABLE. 

IT  is  a  curious  thing  that  amateurs  whose  talents  are 
slender  always  instinctively  start  on  the  most  difficult 
things.  It  is  as  if  they  purposely  began  at  the  impossible, 
and  then  descended  step  by  step  through  the  improbable, 
the  difficult,  &c,  to  the  easy  and  the  futile  arts  which 
every  one  can  do  and  nobody  wants  done,  such  as  wool- 
work, or  second-rate  poetry.  Thus  it  follows  that  beginners 
in  the  art  of  translation  will  always  start  with  attempts  on 
the  Greek  Anthology.  Arguing  a  priori  one  would  expect 
it,  and  when  we  turn  to  the  facts  we  find  it  is  so.  There 
are  almost  as  many  hopelessly  feeble  English  versions  of  the 
gems  of  the  Anthology  as  there  are,  for  instance,  parodies 
on  "  Brpak,  break,  break."  It  is,  of  course,  partly  the 
brevity  of  the  epigram  that  attracts ;  for  people  imagine 
that,  though  their  talents  are  not  of  the  first  order,  still 
they  may  be  able  to  do  "such  a  little  thing"  well.  Of 
course,  the  facts  are  all  the  other  way.  To  write  a  hundred 
lines  of  passable  verse  is  much  easier  than  to  write  a  couplet. 
Still,  looking  at  things  quantitatively,  you  can  make  more 
way  with  your  translating  of  an  epigram  than  you  can  with, 
for  example,  your  Iliad.  You  are  not  encompassed  with 
such  a  wilderness  of  matter,  and  if  you  do  it  badly  you 
fondly  imagine  that  it  will  show  less  because  there  is  less  of 
it.  Precisely  the  opposite  is  really  the  case.  A  modern 
example  of  the  immense  attraction  which  the  epigram — 
using  the  word  in  its  older  and  wider  sense — has  for  amateurs 
is,  of  course,  to  be  found  in  Heine.  There  is  so  little  of 
it,  and  it  is,  oh  !  so  easy,  to  do  it  badly.  And  that,  after- 
all,  is  the  quality  which  the  amateur  specially  desires  in 
what  lie  practises.  It  must  be  easy,  and  if  it  is  bad  it 
can't  lie  helped.  At  least,  it  has  not  demanded  any  very 
arduous  exercise  of  hand  or  brain.  If  any  one  would  see 
how  badly  Heine  can  lie  done,  even  by  a  considerable  poet, 
let  him  read  the  attempts  in  James  Thomson's  "  City  of 
Dreadful  Night." 

There  are  two  ways  of  trying  to  render  the  Greek 
Anthology  in  metre.     One  is  easy  to  do  passably,  the  other 


w€'ll-nigh  impossible  to  do  at  all.  The  first  is  to  write  a 
parallel  poem  in  English  bearing  a  faint  resemblance  to  the 
Greek,  but  expanded  and  padded  and  dressed -up  out  of 
knowledge.  This  method  renders  an  elegiac  couplet,  exqui- 
site in  its  conciseness  and  cameo-like  elegance,  by  eight 
wandering  lines  of  heroic  couplet  or  blank  verse.  It  is  not 
translation  in  the  true  sense,  of  course,  but  it  is  so  called. 
There  is  a  grim  absurdity  in  thus  rendering  an  epigram  as 
an  epic,  but  that  passes  unregarded  by  the  translator. 
This  method,  of  course,  makes  no  attempt  at  a  line-for-line 
correspondence.  The  entire  poem  is  recast,  the  ideas 
jumbled  up,  a  certain  amount  of  fresh  matter  added,  and 
the  whole  mass  set  in  a  fresh  moirlcl  to  cool,  and  then  turned 
out  so  much  disguised  that  the  author  of  the  original  would 
never  recognize  his  handiwork.  A  good  instance  of  this 
kind  of  paraphrase  is  Cowper's  version  of  that  very  quaint 
epigram  of  Paulus  Silentiarius  beginning  : — 

Ovvofxd  fxci — t'i  Se  tovto  ; 

In  that  epigram  the  dead  man  is  supposed  to  be  resenting 
the  attempt  of  the  casual  passer-by  to  inquire  all  about  him 
of  his  tombstone,  or,  it  may  be,  for  it  will  bear  either  mean- 
ing, that  the  dead  man  in  his  tomb  is  supposed  by  his  epitaph 
to  be  perpetually  trying  to  declare  who  he  was  and  how  he 
lived  to  the  passer-by,  who  as  constantly  interrupts  him  to 
say  he  doesn't  care  to  know.  Perhaps  it  may  be  worth, 
while  to  give  the  Greek  in  full,  as  it  is  brief : — 

Ovvofid  pot — rt  8e  tovto  ;  irciTpls  hi  fxot — n  Se  tovto; 

kXuvov  fi'  ft/xi  yevovs — et  yap  acpavpoTaTov ; 
7,t)aai  fV6\i£cor  e'Xnrov  fttov — 6i  yap  dbo£u>s  ; 

Kt'ipai  8'  (i>6d&(  vvv — TlS  tivi  Taiira  \eyas  ; 

The  last  line  of  this  lies  in  Cowper's  version  concealed  ins 
the  following  couplet : — 

Suffice  it,  stranger,  that  thou  see'st  a  tomb, 

Thou  know'st  its  use.    It  hides — no  matter  whom. 

Clever,  no  doubt,  and  as  a  fragment  of  English  verse,  bright 
and  rather  witty,  but  to  call  it  translation  is  to  pervert 
language. 

The  other  way  is  to  give  a  careful  parallel  version 
line  by  line.  This  is  difficult,  and  the  result  is  too  often 
bald  and  stilted.  It  can  hardly  ever  hope  to  be  quite 
English,  for  the  genius  of  the  two  languages  is  SO' 
dissimilar  that  a  line-for-line  translation  must  almost  neces- 
sarily adopt  Grecisms  and  retain  an  un-English  flavour. 
But  this  is  not  altogether  a  disadvantage  in  a  translation. 
"We  rather  prefer  to  be  reminded  occasionally  that  we  are  not 
reading  an  original  poem  but  a  metrical  version,  and  with- 
out its  congenial  turns  of  expression  it  is  difficult  to  appre- 
ciate a  thought  which  belongs  essentially  to  a  particular 
time  and  nation.  Of  course,  in  the  ultimate,  translation 
must  always  be  rather  a  pleasing  intellectual  exercise,  a 
sort  of  mental  gymnastics,  than  a  mode  of  art.  Its  use  is 
to  make  us  study  and  analyse  more  carefully  the  original. 
It  can  never  be  final.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  closer 
a  version  is,  consistently  with  a  certain  beauty  of  form  and 
expression,  the  better.  The  mere  inexact  paraphrase  is 
pathetically  useless.  It  is  seldom  beautiful  as  a  poem,  it  is 
useless  as  a  translation,  and,  by  its  variation  from  the 
original  form  and  diction,  loses  all  savour  of  the  poem  it 
traduces. 

But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that,  because  four  lines  of 
Greek  should  reappear,  if  at  all,  as  four  lines  of  English, 
therefore  the  difficulty  of  conciseness  and  brevity  can 
be  easily  met  by  the  simple  and  obvious  expedient  of 
lengthening  your  English  line.  To  produce  a  line-for-line' 
translation  whose  lines  contain  seven,  and  even  nine, 
feet  apiece  is  to  bring  forth  a  monstrosity.  Alexan- 
drines, too,  must  be  avoided  as  the  plague.  English  hexa- 
meters— the  Latin  metre,  that  is,  with  English  words — 
have  been  exploded  since  Evangeline ;  but  English 
hexameters  and  pentameters  should  be  the  scorn  even  of 
the  vulgar.  And  yet  certain  people  have  had  the  temerity 
to  write,  and  publish,  versions  of  Greek  epigrams  proudly 
slated  to  be  "  in  the  metre  of  the  original."  There  is  the 
terrible  one  beginning  "  Gazing  at  Stars,  my  star,"  which  at 
once  occurs  to  one  with  a  sense  of  pain. 

The  number  of  good  versions  of  Greek  epigrams  that 
have  appeared  in  English  may  almost  be  counted  on  the 
lingers  In  fact  the  number  of  good  metrical  translations 
of  anything  is  infinitely  small.  Rossetti's  version  of 
Villon's  "  Ballad  of  Dead  Ladies  "  is  one.  Byron's  version 
of  Hadrian's  address  to  his  dying  soul,  on  the  contrary,  is> 
perhaps,  the  worst  thing  of  its  kind  that  any  poet  of  amy 
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power  has  given  us  in  the  whole  range  of  literature.  Of 
longer  poems  Fitzgerald's  Omar  Khayyam  at  once  suggests 
itself,  but  that  is,  we  believe,  less  a  faithful  version  of  the 
original  than  a  marvellous  poem  founded  on  Omar's  themes. 
One  of  the  most  perfect  translations  of  a  Greek  epigram  is 
Shelley's  version  of  Plato's,  beginning 

!A<TTT)p  npiv  pev  e\apwes — 

Thou  wert  the  morning  star  among  the  living 

Ere  thy  fair  light  had  fled, 
Now,  having  died,  thou  art  as  Hesperus,  giving 

New  splendour  to  the  dead. 

It  is  a  little  long  as  compared  with  the  single  couplet  of 
Plato,  but  it  retains  the  spirit  of  the  original  instead  of 
dissipating  it  in  a  cloud  of  modernisms.  Cory's  Heracleitus 
again  is  good  of  its  kind,  though  the  long  dragging  metre 
is  not  the  best  form  for  translating  Greek.  And,  as  if  to 
show  us  this,  and  prevent  our  judgment  being  misled  by 
the  beauty  of  Heracleitus  as  an  English  poem,  there  is  in 
Ionica  another  translation  in  the  same  metre  that  is  so 
bad  as  to  be  really  not  worth  quoting—"  Only  in  playing 
think  of  him  who  once  was  kind  and  dear  "  !  Could  bald- 
ness go  further  1  One  line  of  Heracleitus,  however,  is 
imperishable  : — 

Had  tired  the  sun  with  talking  and  sent  him  down  the  sky. 
It  has  not  quite  the  exquisite  brevity  of 
rpiiov  iv  Xecrxfj  Karedvcrapev, 

but  it  is  wonderfully  near  it.  But,  in  glancing  through 
some  schoolboy  exercises  one  day,  we  lighted  upon  one 
metrical  version  which,  considering  the  age  of  the  author, 
was  really  excellent.  It  was  a  translation  of  the  epigram 
beginning 

Xaipe  (TV,  u>  vavrjye,  ml  els  'Aldao  jrepr/o-as, 
pepcpeo  pi)  TTOVTov  Kvp.ao~iv  a\X  avepols. 

It  ran  as  follows  : — 

0  shipwreck'd  sailor,  though  Black  Death  doth  hold  thee, 
Blame  thou  the  roaring  wind,  but  not  the  wave  ; 

For  the  winds  wrecked  thee,  but  the  billows  roll'd  thee 
Back  to  the  shore  and  to  thy  fathers'  grave. 

The  original  contains  only  four  lines,  and  the  translation  is, 
on  the  whole,  faithful  line  for  line.  Perhaps  its  author, 
when  he  reaches  years  of  discretion,  may  make  further 
efforts  to  achieve  the  impossible,  and  translate  the  Anthology. 
There  is  certainly  room  for  them.  One  epigram  in  par- 
ticular, the  Pleiad,  seems  to  have  been  attempted  by 
countless  people.  The  last  couplet  runs  somewhat  in  this 
way  :— 

At  setting  of  the  Pleiad  forth  set  he, 
And  star  and  sailor  set  in  company. 

But  a  play  upon  words  will  seldom  bear  transplanting 
from  one  language  to  another.  It  makes  but  a  sickly 
exotic.  A  small  volume  of  metrical  translations  from  the 
Anthology  was  brought  out  only  a  year  or  two  ago,  but 
about  two-thirds  of  the  contents  were  so  atrocious,  that 
they  rather  swamped  the  book,  and  buried  the  grain  in  the 
superabundant  chaff.  At  present  the  best  book  for  English 
readers  who  want  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  Greek 
epigram,  and,  for  their  sins,  know  not  Greek,  is  Mr. 
Mackail's.  The  translations  are  in  prose,  but  they  are 
careful  and  faithful,  and  the  selection  is  on  the  whole 
judicious. 


THE  THEATRES. 

rpHE  production  of  The  Other  Fellow  at  the  Court  Theatre 
-L  on  Saturday  night  affords  a  further  proof — if  any  were 
needed — that  the  acquisition  of  the  right  to  produce  is  not 
necessarily  accompanied  by  the  power  to  adapt.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Fred  Horner  has  not  made  much  of  a 
serious  attempt  to  adapt  Champignol  malgre  Lui.  The 
present  work  is  rather  a  conversion  of  such  parts  of  the 
French  authors'  work  as  will  bear  direct  translation  into 
the  language  generally  spoken  in  this  country.  The  great 
success  of  the  original  piece  in  Paris  was  no  guarantee  of 
any  similar  success  here,  notwithstanding  the  drollery  of  the 
central  idea,  the  complications  arising  from  it,  and  the  neat- 
ness with  which  both  were  developed  and  manipulated  by 
the  French  authors.  On  the  other  hand,  a  clever  adaptation, 
or  even  a  first-rate  translation,  would  have  had  a  fair  chance 
of  hitting  the  popular  taste  in  London,  in  spite  of  the  purely 
local  character  of  the  material.    When  Mr.  Horner  gravely 


announced  that,  after  consideration,  he  had  decided  not  to 
change  the  venue  to  England,  he  was  simply  stating  that 
he  accepted  what  everyone  else  had  foreseen  to  be  inevitable. 
There  is  no  reason,  in  the  nature  of  things  dramatic,  why 
Champignol  malgre  Lui  should  not  be  so  adapted  as  to 
make  a  play  extremely  diverting  to  English  audiences,  even 
although  we,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  our  Volunteer  system, 
could  never  be  brought  thoroughly  to  appreciate  the  humours^ 
of  a  conscription  forced  upon  unwilling  recruits.  Mr.  Horner, 
however,  seems  hardly  the  man  for  this  somewhat  difficult 
task.  Indeed,  he  appears  to  have  recognized  this  fact 
from  the  first,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  curious  if  not 
enticing  baldness  of  the  dialogue.  There  is,  indeed,  trans- 
lation and  translation,  and  of  Mr.  Horner's  "  You  may  em- 
brace the  tips  of  my  fingers "  is  a  specimen.  It  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  the  indelicacies  of  the  French  have  mostly- 
been  removed,  with  the  wit  and  sparkle  of  the  original, 
although  one  hint  is  oddly  retained  in  the  striking  of  the 
cuckoo  clock  as  the  husband's  name  is  mentioned.  The  in- 
genious complications  in  the  second  act  are  extremely  funny ; 
some  of  them,  in  a  not  very  lofty  way,  have  already  been 
given  to  the  London  public  in  Trooper  Clairelte,  a  comic 
opera  produced  at  the  Opera  Comique  some  months  ago. 
The  company  had  on  the  whole  a  serious  task  before  them 
in  having  to  give  point  and  meaning  to  Mr.  Horner's  bare 
dialogue ;  but  it  was  loyally  undertaken,  and  accomplished 
with  most  creditable  success. 

Mr.  Weedon  Grossmith's  part,  that  of  "  the  other  fellow," 
who,  having  impersonated  Champignol  for  one  pleasant  pur- 
pose, remains  "  Champignol  malgre  Lui  "  for  others  less 
pleasant,  is  the  most  prominent,  and  is  capitally  played, 
except  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Grossmith's  Vicomte  is  an  un- 
mistakable and  incurable  Londoner.  We  are  told  that  the 
Vicomte  was  exempt  from  service.  As  a  matter  of  fact,, 
such  a  Vicomte  would  never  have  been  called  upon  or 
accepted,  for  perf.de  Albion  is  written  all  over  him.  Mr. 
Charles  Groves  gives  just  the  right  touch  of  pleasant 
humour  to  the  artist  Champignol,  who  is  completely  igno- 
rant of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  behaves  both  with  sense  and 
humour  on  his  enlightenment.  There  is  nothing  in  Mr: 
Brookfield's  part,  that  of  a  Captain  of  Reserves,  but  he 
imports  into  it  some  delightful  drollery  of  his  own. 
Such  capable  artists  as  Mr.  Wyes,  Mr.  De  Lange,  and  Mr. 
Compton  Coutts,  in  common  with  others,  have  small  op- 
portunities of  distinction,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that 
their  presence  is  thrown  away.  Of  Miss  Aida  Jenoure's 
Agnes  it  is  not  fair  to  speak  decidedly.  Comedy  acting  is 
new  to  her,  and  she  will  no  doubt  improve  when  her  ob- 
vious nervousness  has  worn  off.  For  the  excellent  presen- 
tation of  his  work  and  its  cordial  reception  Mr.  Horner  is 
infinitely  indebted  to  Mr.  Chudleigh  and  his  company,  each, 
and  all  of  them. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  ROYAL  MARINES.* 

MAJOR  EDYE'S  Royal  Marines  is  a  very  good  example  of 
the  usual  "  Historical  Record  "  of  a  regiment  dear  to  the 
military  writer.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  very  industrious  collec- 
tion of  facts  arranged  by  order  of  date,  but  destitute  of  any  other 
kind  of  order  whatever.  If  Major  Edye  had  assimilated  his- 
material  and  relegated  mere  official  papers  to  the  appendix,  he  might- 
have  written  a  real  book  of  about  a  third  of  the  size  of  this  volume 
which  would  have  been  both  readable  and  valuable.  As  it  is,  his 
Historical  Records  are  really  a  kind  of  calendar  of  papers  strung 
together  by  a  brief  running  comment.  One  cannot  treat  such  a 
compilation  as  a  book,  but  only  as  a  species  of  pottee  of  facts,  from 
which  one  picks  out  what  plums,  or  makeshifts  for  plums,  there 
may  be. 

The  Admiral's  regiment,  which  was  the  forerunner  of  our  pre- 
sent corps  of  Marines,  though  not  in  any  way  its  ancestor,  was 
raised  by  Charles  II.  in  1664,  just  before  the  beginning  of  fight- 
ing with  the  Dutch.    It  was  meant  to  be  a  "  maritime  "  regiment,. 

*  The  Historical  Records  of  the  Royal  Marines.  Including  the  Duke  of 
York  and  Albany's  Maritime  Regiment  of  foot,  subsequently  styled  Prince 
George  of  Denmark's  Meritime  Regiment  of  Foot,  the  First  and  Second. 
Regiments  of  Marines,  afterwards  known  as  Colonel  Thomas  Brudenall's 
Regiment  of  Marines,  Colonel  William  Seymour's  Regiment  of  Marines, 
Colonel  Henry  Mordauut's  Regiment  of  Marines,  and  Colonel  Henry 
Dutton  Colt's  Regiment  of  Marir.es.  Compiled  and  Edited  by  Major  L. 
Edye,  Royal  Marine  Light  Infantry,  Barrister-at-Law,  Middle  Temple. 
Vol.  I.,  1664-1701.    London  :  Harrison  &  Sons.  1893. 
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and  did  some  service  at  sea.  One  notable  fact  about  it  was  the 
extraordinary  speed  with  which  it  was  raised.  Apparently  men 
were  drafted  into  the  ships  within  a  few  weeks,  and  Major  Edye 
guesses,  very  plausibly,  that  it  must  have  been  largely  formed 
out  of  the  disbanded  men  of  Cromwell's  army,  with,  perhaps, 
some  help  from  the  London  trained  bands.  If  a  splendid  uniform 
served  to  attract  men  then,  as  it  is  supposed  to  do  now,  the 
Admiral's  regiment  must  have  had  a  great  advantage.  Its 
appearance  was,  indeed,  imposing.  The  coat  was  yellow,  with 
crimson  facings,  and  crimson  knee-breeches  and  stockings.  A 
.picture  of  an  officer  opposite  p.  16  is  overpowering  in  magnificence 
•of  yellow,  gold,  crimson,  white  plumes,  and  shining  breastplate. 
"We  learn  with  some  disappointment  that  it  is  a  fancy  sketch ; 
for,  though  the  colours  of  the  uniform  are  known,  there  is  no 
drawing  of  an  officer  or  man  of  the  Admiral's  regiment  extant. 
It  is  more  surprising  to  learn,  as  we  do  from  a  copy  of  a  drawing 
in  the  Queen's  library  at  Windsor,  that  the  Lieutenant-Colonel's 
colours  were  a  St.  George's  Cross  of  its  proper  gules,  fimbriated 
argent  on  a  field  or — which  surely  is  a  needless  complication, 
and  passing  bad  heraldry.  The  regiment  was  not,  properly  speak- 
ing, a  marine  force,  for  the  men  drawn  from  it  for  service  at  sea 
■  appear  to  have  been  incorporated  with  the  crews  of  the  ships 
they  were  ordered  to  join  and  were  replaced  by  fresh  recruits. 
Indeed,  down  to  the  year  1701,  at  which  date  Major  Edye's  first 
volume  ends,  the  maritime  regiments  appear  to  have  been  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  a  reservoir  from  which  men  could  be  drawn 
to  be  turned  into  sailors.  It  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
want  of  precision  of  view  common  in  our  early  military  organi- 
zations that  the  force  was  also  looked  upon  to  keep  order  among 
that  "  loose,  undisciplined  body  of  men,"  the  sailors  proper.  But 
the  confusion  between  the  two  branches  went  still  further  ;  for 
it  was  by  no  means  rare  to  find  the  same  man  serving  as 
an  officer  in  the  navy  and  in  the  marine  regiments.  Arthur 
Herbert,  the  Lord  Torrington  of  Beachy  Head,  was  one,  and 
Sir  George  Rooke  was  another.  It  is  curious  to  see  that  this  prac- 
tice of  putting  the  marines  under  naval  officers,  which  has  been 
recommended  both  in  the  last  century  and  in  our  own  time,  was 
tried  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  force. 

A  more  famous  man  than  Herbert  or  Rooke  was  on  the  list  of 
officers  of  the  Admiral's  regiment.  John  Churchill  was  ap- 
pointed captain  in  succession  to  an  officer  killed  in  Lowestoft 
fight.  He  never  served  at  sea,  for  bis  company  was  drawn  from 
the  regiment  and  sent  into  the  Low  Countries,  where  it  formed 
the  nucleus  of  an  "  expediency  regiment "  which  fought  under 
"Turenne.  Major  Edye  quotes  a  letter  of  Marlborough's  (to  give 
him  his  best-known  name)  describing  the  share  taken  by  his 
corps  in  the  battle  of  Waldheim.  The  service  was  hot  and 
the  loss  of  the  English  severe.  Marlborough's  brothers,  the 
General  and  the  Admiral,  were  also  for  a  time  in  the  regiment. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  regiment  came 
gradually  to  have  less  and  less  direct  connexion  with  the  navy. 
On  accession  of  James  II.  it  was  passed  over  to  Prince  George  of 
Denmark.  About  this  time  the  yellow  coat  gave  way  to  a  red 
one  with  buff  facing,  the  crimson  breeches  and  stockings  to  grey 
and  white.  Under  the  command  of  "  Est-il-possible  "  the  regi- 
ment had  few  opportunities  of  service.  It  took  no  active  share 
in  suppressing  Monmouth's  rebellion,  and  was  itself  disbanded 
after  the  Revolution.  Some  of  the  men  were  drafted  into  the 
Buffs,  which  is  therefore  the  present  representative  of  the  Duke 
of  York  and  Albany's  Maritime  Regiment  of  Foot.  After  the 
Revolution  two  new  regiments  of  foot  were  raised  for  sea-service. 
Major  Edye  quotes  much  evidence  to  illustrate  the  conflict 
between  the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office,  as  to  which  autho- 
rity was  to  give  the  commissions.  There  was  an  eminently 
English  confusion  and  official  haggle  before  the  Marines  settled 
fairly  under  the  Admiralty.  An  attempt  to  combine  the  two 
was  made  by  giving  the  colonelcy  of  the  regiments  to  naval 
officers.  Torrington,  Carmarthen,  and  Cloudesley  Shovell  were 
Colonels  of  Marines.  There  appear  to  have  been  lively  disputes 
more  than  once  as  to  whether  they  were  giving  orders  as  Marine 
or  as  naval  officers.  Colonelcies  of  the  Marines  were  long  among 
the  rewards  expected  by  an  admiral.  Latterly,  they  were  only 
means  of  granting  a  substantial  increase  of  pay,  and  are  now 
represented  by  good  service  pensions.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  not  only  the  Marines,  but  soldiers  of  the  land  army — even 
■detachments  from  the  Guards — served  in  the  ships.  The  new 
regiments  had  many  and  genuine  causes  of  complaint  in  the 
matter  of  pay  and  allowances.  The  Revolution  Government  was 
•clearly  a  very  bad  paymaster.  Major  Edye  shows  that  the  men 
were  left  without  clothes  or  pay,  and  that  officers  were  reduced 
to  actual  starvation  from  inability  to  get  their  arrears.  One  is 
not  surprised  to  learn  that,  in  1695,  My  Lords  were  seriously 
alarmed  lest  the  indignant  Marines  should  "pull  down  their 
office*  and  were  fully  persuaded  that  "it  will  be  very  dillicult 


to  prevent  the  riotous  behaviour  of  these  men  any  other  way 
than  by  speedily  paying  them  what  is  their  due." 

Major  Edye  has  naturally  been  able  to  collect  some  interesting 
little  details  of  old  military  life.  Duels  are  frequently  mentioned. 
Carmarthen  fought  several,  and  the  men  followed  the  example  of 
their  officers.  In  1698  Captain  John  Price,  of  H.M.S.  Centurion, 
had  to  report  from  Genoa  that  "  Last  week,  giveing  leave  to  some 
of  the  Marine  soldiers  to  goe  ashore  belonging  to  Captn.  Spragg's 
Company,  two  Irish  men,  the  one  a  protestant  and  the  other  a 
papist,  quarrelled  about  their  Religion  in  so  much  that  the  papist 
challenged  the  other  to  fight  him,  which  he  did,  and  the 
protestant  Run  the  other  into  the  brest,  of  which  he  ime- 
diatlye  dyd,  hee  is  put  into  the  Tower  at  the  Duke's  Pallace, 
the  Consull  and  I  have  been  to  demand  him,  and  to-morrow 
wee  are  to  have  an  answer."  It  will  be  seen  that  the  gallant 
Captain's  spelling  and  grammar  were  of  the  regular  seven- 
teenth-century order.  On  that  point  we  have  a  remark  to  make 
to  Major  Edye.  He  is  at  once  exact  in  giving  the  spelling  of 
documents  as  he  finds  it,  and  confident  that  he  himself  gives  the 
right  forms  of  names.  We  find  the  same  officer  spelt  Mulrean, 
Mulrayen,  Milroyen,  Molroyen,  and  even  the  well-known  Kent 
name  of  Darrell  appears  at  times  as  Dorrell,  while  Guernsey  is 
once  at  least  spelt  Guernze.  Yet  he  sticks  to  Clowdisley  Shovell 
as  right  with  all  this  evidence  before  him  that  there  was  no  fixity  of 
spelling  of  names  at  the  time,  and  he  even  quotes  a  document,  in 
which  the  Admiral  signs  Cloud  :  Shovell,  while  it  appears  that 
his  contemporaries  habitually  called  him  Cloudesley  in  the 
common  accepted  form.  Now  this  is  pedantry,  and  small 
pedantry.  It  is  rather  amusing  to  find  that  the  first  instance  of 
a  court-martial  in  the  maritime  foot  arose  about  a  quarrel  over  a 
horse.    Here  is  the  story : — ■ 

'  Coll.  Piper  ye  Deputy-Governor  (of  Plymouth)  hath  been 
basely  assaulted  by  one  Morris  a  cap'  in  Sr  Charles  Littleton's 
(i.e.  the  Admiral's)  regiment,  and  soe  wounded  y'  it  is  believed 
he  will  not  recover  of  his  wounds.  Morris  invited  yr  Coll. 
and  one  Cap'  Morgan  to  a  collation,  and,  Morgan  proferring  to 
sell  a  horse  to  Morris,  he  asked  him  whither  he  wou'd 
warrant  him  sound.  He  sd :  "  Yes  upon  his  reputation." 
"  What "  said  Morris  "  upon  such  a  reputation  as  our  Govr  sold 
his  ?  "  (It  seems  Coll.  Piper  had  sold  a  horse  wch  he  warranted 
but  happened  to  prove  otherwise.  Hereupon  Piper  asked 
Morris  whether  or  noe  he  questioned  his  reputation  wch  cer- 
tainly was  as  good  as  Morris  his.  Whereupon  Morris  giving 
him  very  foul  language,  Piper  withdrew,  telling  [him]  he 
supposed  he  wase  in  drinke  and  y'  when  he  wase  sober,  he 
wou'd  be  of  another  mind.  Morris  followed  him,  and,  before 
Piper  cou'd  draw  his  sword,  Morris  ran  him  through  the 
thigh,  and  making  a  2  pass  at  him,  Piper  putting  by  ye  thrust 
wth  his  hand,  is  soe  wounded  in  ye  hand  it  is  thought,  if  he 
recovers  he  will  loose  ye  use  of  his  fingers.  After  this 
Piper's  man,  coming  to  his  master's  assistance  wase  wounded 
by  Morris  who  still  thrusting  at  Piper  he  catched  hold  of  his 
sword  and  broke  it  short  of ;  but  having  lost  much  blood,  he 
fell  down  and  Morris  attempted  to  make  his  escape,  but  wase 
taken  and  committed  to  ye  gaole  at  Plymouth.' 

It  does  not  appear  that  anything  was  done  to  Morris  beyond 
removing  him  from  the  corps,  and  one  gathers  that  the  standard 
of  manners  was  not  high  in  the  Admiral's  regiment  in  1676. 

Of  course  there  are  cases  of  what  may  be  called  almost  jocular 
irregularity.  In  1694  it  was  reported  to  my  Lords  by  Captain 
St.  Lo  that,  on  paying  the  Marines,  he  found  that  one  of  the 
sergeants  was  a  "  Ladd  of  ten  years  old."  On  inquiry  it  appeared 
that  the  "  ladd  "  was  "  the  son  of  Lieutenant  James  Brough,  of 
Captain  Bennetts  Company,"  and  was  rated  for  pay  out  of  pure 
good  nature.  It  also  appears  that,  although  captains  of  men-of- 
war  were  strictly  forbidden  to  allow  any  women  on  board,  the 
regulation  was  not  held  to  apply  to  the  soldiers  serving  as 
Marines.  Women  on  the  strength  to  the  number  of  three  to 
each  company  were  carried  to  sea.  The  practice  was  not  esta- 
blished without  protest ;  but  in  1694  it  is  recorded  that  "  Appli- 
cation having  been  made  unto  us  by  Capt  Richd  Lestock  that 
he  may  be  allowed  Yictualls  for  sever11  Soldiers  wives  which  were 
ordered  on  board  his  Maj<y'3  Shipp  Eagle  under  his  Command  in 
the  Streights  by  Rear  Adm1  Nevell  Wee  do  hereby  desire  and 
direct  you  to  cause  the  same  to  be  allow'd  of  on  his  Acco,c  in 
regard  he  was  directed  by  his  Flagg  to  receive  and  Yictuall  them 
as  aforesaid."  Those  soldiers  must  have  been  serving  as  Marines, 
for  we  bad  no  Mediterranean  garrison  in  1694;  so  that  they 
cannot  have  been  there  for  transport. 
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CATRIONA.1" 

HOW  do  you  pronounce  "  Catriona  "  ?  Is  it  four  syllables 
or  three  ?  Is  the  o  omicron  or  omega  ?  Is  the  first  a 
accented  or  not  ?  These  inquiries  are  not  either  fantastic  or 
pedantic.  For  the  hero  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  book,  as  he  himself 
takes  note,  is  more  than  once  driven,  like  bashful  lovers  often, 
and  all  lovers  not  seldom,  to  make  the  simple  utterance  of  his 
Highland  beloved's  name,  in  adoration  or  expostulation,  his  sole 
form  of  address  to  her ;  and  it  is  extremely  meet  and  right  that 
we  should  know  the  kind  of  sound  which  Mr.  David  Balfour's 
lips  uttered  on  these  occasions.  You  cannot  appreciate  passages, 
either  pathetic  or  satiric,  of  conversation  unless  your  mind's  ear 
hears  the  sounds  while  your  mind's  brain  is  taking  in  the  sense. 
We  are  inclined  to  vote  for  Catriona,  as  comiDg  nearer  to 
"  Katrine,"  the  accepted  form. 

Catriona  herself,  however,  is  not,  at  least  to  us,  the  most  in- 
teresting figure  of  this  very  delightful  book.  Her  forms  of  speech 
remind  us,  rather  irritatingly,  of  those  which  Mr.  Black  has  put 
into  the  mouth  of  so  many  young  men  and  maidens  that,  plea- 
santly exotic  at  first,  they  have  at  last  become  wof'ully  hackneyed. 
And,  though  she  is  very  agreeable,  sbe  has  just  a  little  too 
much  of  the  affectionate  savage  and  simpleton  about  her.  Only 
when  jealousy — a  fine  seasoning  and  stimulant  to  the  insipid  in 
matters  of  the  affections — stirs  her  up,  and,  so  to  speak,  puts  colour 
in  her  cheeks,  is  she  really  appetizing.  But  Catriona  herself  is 
by  no  means  the  most  important  part  of  the  book,  she  is  not 
iven,  as  we  may  take  occasion  to  point  out  more  in  detail  presently, 
;he  most  important  female  part  of  it.  The  interest  is  still  con- 
jentrated  on  that  valiant,  upright,  sound-hearted,  but  somewhat 
:huckle-headed  representative  of  a  certain  type  of  Scotsman, 
Mr.  David  Balfour  himself.  With  much  care  for  his  readers' 
:omfort,  and  a  rather  unusual  absence  of  the  author's  assumption 
;hat,  of  course,  everybody  knows  his  books,  Mr.  Stevenson  has 
>refixed  a  short  argument  of  Kidnapped  to  start  the  said  reader 
air ;  but  we  think  not  so  ill  of  anyone  who  reads  the  Saturday 
Revieiv  as  to  suppose  it  necessary  to  reproduce  or  re-abstract  it 
lere.  We  take  up  David  where  we  left  him,  his  troubles 
n  a  way  over,  and  recognized  as  "  younger  of  Shaws,"  but 
vith  the  matter  of  the  A  spin  murder  still  uncomfortably  unsettled, 
tnd  with  his  friend  Alan  Breck  still  hiding  from  a  justice  which  in 
lis  case  might  not  be  particularly  just,  and  would  be  quite  certain 
lot  to  be  in  the  least  merciful.  David  faces  these  difficulties 
vith  his  usual  odd  mixture  of  canniness,  simplicity,  courage, 
.nd  divers  other  qualities.  He  plumps  the  state  of  the  case  as 
'egards  the  murder  not  merely  before  Alan's  kinsman  the  Writer 
Stewart  (who,  receiving  him  at  first  with  an  extremely  small 
illowance  of  either  courtesy  or  goodwill,  changes  his  mind  soon), 
but  before  the  Lord  Advocate  himself,  Grant  of  Prestongrange. 
[t  is  in  visiting  this  magnate  that  he  comes  across  Catriona, 
3aughter  of  James  More  Macgregor  Drummond,  Rob  Roy's 
pounger  son  (respecting  whose  character  Mr.  Stevenson  takes  a 
still  more  unfavourable  view  than  Sir  Walter  did  in  the  intro- 
luction  to  Bob  Soy),  and  they  fall  in  love  in  the  most  correct 
'ashion  at  first  eight.  Correct,  that  is  to  say,  according  to  Marlowe, 
ncorrect  according  to  Mrs.  Malaprop,  authorities  so  great  that 
ve  are  inclined,  calling  personal  experience  to  our  aid,  to  believe 
hat  both  ways  are  orthodox.  It  is  not,  however,  for  some  time 
i  question  of  marriages  so  much  as  of  murders,  and  Mr.  David 
>resently  has  need  of  all  his  dogged  courage,  of  a  little  more 
han  his  curiously  indiscreet  canniness,  and  of  a  great  deal  of 
;ood  luck  besides.  The  Government,  that  is  to  say,  the  Lord 
Advocate,  has  determined  to  hang  the  prisoner  accused  of  the 
aurder,  James  Stewart  of  the  Glens,  and  would  be  only  too 
dad  to  add  Alan  Breck  to  him,  partly  as  obstinate  Jacobites, 
partly  to  satisfy  the  clamour  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  all  the 
Campbells  for  revenge  on  somebody — the  murdered  man  having 
>een  a  Campbell.  Now  Balfour's  evidence  goes  directly  to  the 
ilearing  of  both,  though  it  is  of  such  a  kind  as  to  expose  him 
langerously  to  the  charge  of  having  been  an  accomplice  in  the 
:rime  himself.  It  is,  therefore,  the  great  object  of  the  prosecu- 
tion to  keep  him  out  of  the  way.  The  Lord  Advocate,  who 
akes  rather  a  fancy  to  him,  tries  to  do  this  by  fair  means — 
emonstrating  with  David  on  the  political  necessity  of  glutting 
he  Campbells'  revenge,  and  spreading  the  nets  of  his  three  fair 
laughters  to  catch  the  youth.  His  coadjutor,  the  renegade 
iimon  Fraser  of  Lovat,  tries  schemes  more  agreeable  to  the 
nethods  of  his  respectable  father — threats  of  inclusion  in  the 
iharge,  and  of  false  witness  if  necessary,  subornation  of  High- 
and  ensigns  to  fight  duels  with  David  (who  knows  nothing  what- 
iver  of  self-defence,  but  stands  up  to  be  disarmed  again  and  again 
vith  passive  heroism),  and  so  forth.  At  last,  though  Alan  gets 
iff,  David  is  once  more  kidnapped  to  the  Bass,  whence,  though  he 
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escapes  in  a  certain  sense,  he  arrives  too  late  at  Inverary  to  save 
James  Stewart.  So  ends  the  murder,  in  rather  a  ghastly  fashion, 
by  another ;  the  second  part  of  the  book  is  occupied  by  the  pre- 
liminaries of  the  marriage,  the  schemes  of  James  More  (historical 
these)  against  Alan,  the  very  singular  history  how  David  and 
Catriona  abode  together  (but  in  all  honour)  in  a  Dutch  lodging, 
and  so  forth. 

The  lovers  of  mere  adventure  will,  of  course,  say  that  there  is 
nothing  in  this  book  equal  to  the  fight  in  the  round  house  of 
Kidnapped  or  the  duel  in  the  Master  of  Ballantrae,  not  to  men- 
tion Treasure  Island.  There  may  not  be ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we 
do  not  think  that  we  have  read  any  book  of  the  author's  with  more 
sustained  and  varied  interest.  Except  to  unjust  men  who  skip, 
the  exact  peripety  of  Balfour's  struggle  with  the  very  unjust 
officers  of  justice  remains  singularly  doubtful,  and,  therefore, 
singularly  interesting  ;  though  it  must  be  owned  that  Mr.  Steven- 
son has  in  part  brought  this  about  by  flouting  Poetical  Justice 
himself  most  vilely  in  the  matter  of  poor  James  of  the  Glens. 
The  account  of  the  Dutch  voyage  and  sojourn  of  David  and 
Catriona  is,  though  doubtless  contemptible  to  some  folk,  extra- 
ordinarily vivid  and  delicately  touched,  especially  in  the  quarrel 
passages  and  the  blundering  well-intentionedness  of  David.  The 
Bass  episodes,  the  duel  (where  Mr.  Stevenson  has  courageously- 
refused  to  go  over  the  old  pont  aux  dnes,  and  make  his  hero  worst 
a  skilful  fencer,  himself  not  knowing  how  to  hold  a  foil),  the  very 
comic  passage  where  the  opposition  lawyers  scheme  to  make  poli- 
tical capital  out  of  David's  evidence,  and  others,  deserve  notice. 
But  the  play  of  work  with  two,  perhaps  three,  characters  is  what 
pleases  us  most.  The  Lord  Advocate  is  good ;  David  is  better,  and 
is,  indeed,  as  he  is  once  called,  an  inimitable  "gowk  "  on  one  side 
and  a  most  valiant  and  worthy  person  on  the  other.  But  Barbara 
Grant,  Prestongrange's  eldest  daughter,  is  the  figure  for  our 
money.  Nowhere  before,  though  he  hinted  at  one  in  the  perverse 
young  woman  of  the  Black  Arrow,  has  Mr.  Stevenson  drawn  a 
real  feminine  person ;  and  Barbara  is  real  and  personal  in  all 
conscience.  He  has  here  aimed  at  that  type  of  femininity  which 
Sir  Walter  has  once  or  twice  glanced  at,  notably  in  Die  Vernon 
and  Catherine  Seyton ;  but  for  some  reason  (perhaps  because  it 
was  not  his  line,  perhaps  because,  as  tradition  has  it,  his  first  and 
only  love  sat  for  the  model,  and  he  would  not  give  the  portrait 
whole  to  the  world)  has  never  quite  worked  out.  It  is  a  type 
which  may  be  called  that  of  a  more  masculine  Rosalind — 
lively  and  mocking,  with  plenty  of  solid,  and  even  slightly 
hard,  sense,  by  no  means  too  circumspect  either  in  word  or 
deed,  and  apt  to  be  misconstrued,  but  as  sound  as  a  bell  both 
in  heart  and  head,  and  on  the  whole  about  as  good  as  may- 
be. Mr.  Stevenson  has  left  it  a  little  in  doubt  whether  this 
most  agreeable  damsel  would  or  would  not  have  condescended 
to  be  Mrs.  Balfour  of  Shaws.  Probably  her  ambition  looked 
higher,  if  her  affection  did  not.  But  if  Catriona's  jealousy  was 
well  founded,  then,  indeed,  was  Mr.  David  Balfour  an  inimitable 
gowk  to  prefer  even  such  a  soft  and  twining  slip  of  the  wilderness- 
as  Catriona. 


SAILING  TOURS." 

A  LITTLE  late  in  the  season — for  yachtsmen  like  to  have  their 
arrangements  made  before  September  sets  in — Mr.  Cowper 
brings  out  a  second  part  of  his  useful  Sailing  Tours.  The  first 
series,  which  received  a  cordial  welcome,  took  us  from  Aldborough 
to  the  Thames  ;  this  proceeds  with  us  from  the  Nore  right  round 
the  southern  coast  of  the  island  to  Scilly.  It  is  said  that  Grays 
and  Burnham-on-Crouch  were  promptly  conscious  of  the  good 
effects  of  Mr.  Cowper's  praise  of  their  anchorages,  and  we  do  not 
question  that  various  Hampshire  and  Devonshire  havens  will 
respond  to  the  eulogies  of  the  present  volume.  We  note  in  the 
second  part  several  useful  improvements.  The  practical  sailing 
directions  are  now  distinguished  by  a  heavier  type,  and  all 
advices  are  conveniently  grouped  together.  Illustrations  are 
omitted  in  the  new  part — they  were,  we  must  confess,  no  great 
adornment  to  the  old — and  in  their  place  we  welcome  a  large 
number  of  charts  of  harbours,  which  have  far  greater  practical 
utility. 

All  these  changes  are  for  the  better,  yet  we  believe  that  Mr. 
Cowper  will  see  his  way,  in  future  editions,  to  yet  more  essential 
ones.  A  fat  duodecimo,  imperfectly  stitched,  and  bound  in  flimsy- 
cloth,  is  not  the  most  convenient  kind  of  guide  for  a  sea-voyage. 
This  book  will  be  read  on  deck,  and  a  dash  of  spray  will  reduce 
its  cover  to  paste  and  a  puff  of  wind  carry  half  its  pages  over- 
board.   The  charts  are  capital  in  design,  but  imperfectly  executed. 

*  Sailing  Tours:  the  Yachtsman's  Guide  to  the  Cruising  Waters  of  the 
English  Coast.  Part  II.  The  Nore  to  Tresco.  By  Frank  Cowper.. 
London :  L.  Upcott  Gill. 
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We  should  be  sorry  to  have  to  consult  them  by  the  aid  of  a 
flickering  lamp  in  the  lurching  cabin  of  a  jacht  at  night.  The 
figures  and  names  are  indistinct,  and  the  tinting,  which  is  excel- 
lently adapted  for  giving  a  general  impression  of  deep  water  and 
shallows,  loses  in  clearness  of  effect  at  night.  We  would  not  say 
a  word  against  charts,  but  we  are  not  sure  that  we  are  very  fond 
of  amateur  charts.  Mr.  Cowper's  pretty  little  coloured  maps 
for  us  as  we  approach  an  anchorage,  and  the  sober  old  Admiralty 
affairs  as  we  are  slipping  in  on  the  ebb. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  that  a  yachtsman's  guide  can  be  very 
readable  on  shore,  but  Mr.  Cowper  has  contrived  to  escape  that 
•difficulty.  Ilis  topographical  chat  is  very  pleasant,  and  we  seem 
to  be  taken  snugly  into  havens  by  a  clever  pilot  who  knows  all 
the  local  antiquities  and  history,  and  who,  wonderful  to  relate, 
is  as  much  at  home  at  Bembridge  as  he  is  at  Penzance.  If  we 
have  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  form  of  Mr.  Cowper's  book 
might  be  improved,  it  is  not  to  his  letterpress  that  we  have 
referred.  This  is  all  that  is  at  once  agreeable  and  yet  to  the 
point,  practical  and  yet  entertaining.  We  should  like  the  book 
externally  to  be  broader,  thinner,  and  bound  in  a  canvas  cover, 
but  essentially  we  do  not  wish  to  have  it  other  than  it  is. 

Our  yachtsman  expresses  himself  about  Dartmouth  in  terms 
that  we  can  very  well  appreciate.  "  Of  all  the  baffling,  trouble- 
some places  to  drive  an  anxious  skipper  crazy,"  he  says,  "  Dart- 
mouth '  takes  the  cake.'  "  We  thoroughly  agree  with  him,  and 
we  well  know  what  a  business  it  is  to  push  past  the  eddy  round 
the  Checkstone,  and  get  taken  up  off  Warfleet.  Yet  we  cannot 
but  envy  the  man  who  makes  this  hazardous  expedition  for  the 
first  time  ;  the  scene  which  awaits  him  is  one  of  the  most  thea- 
trically beautiful  in  England,  and  Mr.  Cowper  has  described  it 
with  an  effective  simplicity.  To  the  yachtsman  from  the  East, 
Dartmouth  must  be  particularly  delightful,  for  it  is  the  first 
really  good  harbour  that  he  has  come  to  since  he  rounded  Port- 
land Bill,  and  it  is  a  foretaste  to  him  of  the  delicious  bowery 
havens  of  southernmost  Devon  and  of  Cornwall. 

Mr.  Cowper  has  much  to  say  about  Sal  combe,  that  magic  land 
of  citron  and  myrtle,  where  it  is  always  summer,  and  where  pro- 
digies of  vegetation  hang  over  a  divided  estuary  which  is  like 
Garda  or  Como.  The  entrance  to  this  beautiful  harbour,  how- 
ever, is  difficult,  and  the  warnings  about  dangers  given  in  Sailing 
Tours  are  here  unusually  elaborate  and  numerous.  The  Prawle 
and  the  Bolt  push  far  into  what  is  now  almost  the  Atlantic,  and 
a  swell  with  a  southerly  gale  is  a  heavy  thing  at  Salcombe. 
Tew  parts  of  England  are  more  tempting  at  the  close  of  the  year 
than  this  southernmost  fragment  of  Devonshire,  and  yet  few  are 
less  known.  The  entrances  of  the  Erme  and  the  Avon  are 
awkward,  and  our  yachtsman,  usually  so  persistent,  does  not 
seem  to  have  made  his  way  up  to  Aveton  Giffard,  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  Devonian  rural  havens.  Bigbury  Bay  might  have 
supplied  our  chatty  companion  with  a  curious  anecdote  about 
Turner,  and  with  a  terrific  eighteenth-century  tale  of  murder. 
He  does  well  to  inform  his  clients  of  the  charming  woodland 
waters  of  the  Yealm  (a  river  pronounced  as  though  it  rhymed 
to  jam  or  damn),  and  the  almost  unrivalled  picturesqueness  of 
its  banks  at  Noss  and  Newton  Ferrars.  Perhaps,  in  discoursing 
of  dangers,  he  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  Noss  used,  at  all 
events,  to  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  unhealthy 
village  in  the  South  of  England,  and  of  having  never  quite  lost 
the  germs  of  a  devastating  cholera.  It  would  be  a  sad  thing  to 
evade  the  nasty  sandbanks  and  shoaly  ledges  of  the  Yealm  only 
to  succumb  to  a  worse  enemy  at  Noss. 

We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  follow  our  guide  minutely 
when  he  passes  the  bastion  of  Rame  Head,  and  glides  along  the 
einuous  and  fascinating  shores  of  Cornwall.  He  speaks  with  full 
appreciation  of  Looe,  but  will  fare  ill  when  he  next  visits  the 
twin  boroughs,  for  he  allows  himself  to  call  this  ancient  brace  of 
towns  "  a  village."  Of  Fowey  he  speaks,  we  venture  to  hold,  too 
enthusiastically.  Legend  says  that  a  person  of  distinction  was 
brought  here,  less  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  was  offered,  at 
high  tide,  a  house  looking  out  upon  the  Pont  Pill,  on  the  Folruan 
side  of  the  harbour.  He  thought  the  view  so  magnificent  that  he 
closed  with  the  bargain  then  and  there,  learning  by  long  and 
bitter  experience  that  for  all  but  about  an  hour  each  tide,  an 
expanse  of  black  mud  stretched  malodorous  and  horrid  in  front  of 
the  windows.  But  the  yachtsman  sees  Fowey  lower  down,  and 
finds  it  both  safe  and  picturesque. 

Certain  remarks  of  our  guide  with  regard  to  the  dangers  of  the 
Lizard  deserve  the  attention  of  the  Admiralty  authorities.  It  is 
usual  to  speak  of  the  Manacles  as  extremely  perilous,  but,  says 
the  author  of  Sailing  Tours  : — 

'  In  our  opinion  they  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  Stags, 
and  what  is  most  surprising  is  there  is  no  buoy  to  mark  their 
outer  limit  [i.e.  apparently,  the  outer  limit  of  the  Stags].  The 
most  dangerous  rocks  cover  at  half  or  three-quarter  flood,  and 


are  half  a  mile  from  the  shore.  Only  this  winter  a  vessf 
was  wrecked  on  them.  .  .  .  The  Man-of-War  Rocks  mark  tb 
loss  of  a  frigate  with  all  hands  except  two.  .  .  .  Th 
Maenhere  Rock,  which  lies  out  the  farthest  to  the  S., 
covered  at  three-quarter  flood,  and  rises  from  a  depth  of  30  ft 
to  48  ft.  of  water.  Some  beacon  might  be  built  on  thi 
surely.  The  Lizard  Lights  are  not  any  protection  againe 
this  great  danger.  They  clear  the  Manacles,  but  take 
account  of  these;  a  red  sector,  deflected,  just  showin 
beyond  the  rocks,  might  be  arranged.' 

More  yachtsmen,  no  doubt,  would  make  the  trip  to  the  Scill 
Islands  if  the  latter  were  a  little  nearer  ;  but  the  trip  from  Per 
zance  is  just  long  enough  to  be  inconvenient.  Sailing  Tours  say 
that  by  leaving  Penzance  at  4  a.m.  we  may  hope  to  reach  th 
islands  at  7.30  r.M.,  that  is  to  say,  after  dark  on  an  autumn  even 
ing.  If,  however,  this  initial  voyage  is  something  of  a  strain,  th 
adventure  is  well  worth  making,  although  certainly  not  to 
attempted  at  night.  Mr.  Cowper  makes  a  remark  which  othe: 
travellers  must  have  made  to  themselves,  that  at  their  first  ap 
pearance  the  Scillies  look  like  a  distant  fleet  of  vessels.  The  las 
chapter  in  the  present  volume  is  perhaps  the  freshest  in  the  book, 
gives  an  account  of  this  curious  and  remote  appanage  of  Englanc 
which  is  the  most  exact  we  have  met  with,  and  which  places  Scilly 
a  very  tempting  light.  The  author,  however,  does  not  seem 
have  visited  St.  Agnes,  on  which  a  morning  may  profitably  bt 
spent.  If  only  as  the  most  southerly  knot  of  habitations  in1 
the  British  Islands,  the  little  lofty  hamlet  is  worth  climbing 
to,  with  its  noble  lighthouse  towering  out  of  it.  When  we  were 
there,  two  stormy  petrels  were  hopping  about,  like  tame  rabbits, 
among  the  cabbages,  and  we  were  told  by  the  keeper  that  some; 
of  these  odd  visitants,  temporarily  stunned  by  flying  against  the 
lantern,  were  usually  with  him  for  twenty-four  hours  at  a  time, 
recovering  from  their  mistake.  The  view  south  from  the  summit 
of  St.  Agnes,  over  a  wilderness  of  waters  bristling  with  reefs,  is; 
one  of  no  little  dreary  magnificence. 


A  NEW  PRIST. 

WE  have  received  from  the  Swan  Electric  Engraving  Com- 
pany a  curious  print  after  Mr.  Lorimer,  a  Scottish  Acade- 
mician. The  print  itself  is  by  a  new  process,  and  looks  like  ff 
mezzotint.  The  colour,  delicacy  of  gradation  and  tone  are  exactly 
those  of  a  mezzotint.  The  original  picture  represents  an? 
"  Ordination  of  Elders  in  a  Scottish  Kirk,"  and  was  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Lorimer  last  summer  at  the  French  Salon.  In  the  centre  of 
the  composition  an  old  minister,  standing,  with  his  face  bent 
down,  holds  up  his  hands  in  a  devotional  attitude.  He  wears 
a  black  gown,  and  has  white  bands.  On  either  side  are  three 
elders,  the  whole  six  being  so  grouped  as  to  form,  with  the 
minister,  a  carefully  considered  composition.  We  see  but  little 
composition  at  the  present  day  in  English  art,  and  must  not  fail 
to  recognize  how  influential  it  is  in  a  picture  like  this.  The 
elders  and  some  members  of  the  congregation  who  appear  in  the 
background  are  all  deeply  impressed  with  the  solemnity  of  the 
service  in  which  they  are  taking  part.  Altogether,  the  scene  is 
a  singular  one  for  an  artist  to  choose,  and  for  an  engraver  to 
publish,  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  good  in  art,  and, 
considering  the  subject,  exceedingly  interesting.  It  is  said  that 
the  picture  was  very  highly  appreciated  in  Paris,  where  sim- 
plicity and  sincerity  are  not  common  qualities  in  painting. 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  CHINA.* 

THE  endeavour  to  write  a  short  history  of  China  sounds  very 
like  the  traditional  attempt  to  put  a  quart  measure  into  a 
pint  pot.  A  nation  which  is  the  oldest  in  the  world,  and  the 
annals  of  which  date  back  to  a  time  when  Nimrod  ruled  in 
Assyria,  and  when  Menes  sat  on  the  throne  of  the  Pharaohs, 
must  have  been  singularly  happy  if  it  has  a  history  which  by  any 
excuse  can  be  called  short.  No  one  is  more  conscious  of  this  than 
Mr.  Boulger,  whose  larger  History  of  China,  published  some 
years  ago,  is  a  standing  instance  of  the  impossibility  of  covering 
the  whole  ground  in  a  short  space.  Two  courses  were  open  to 
him  in  his  present  enterprise.  He  might  condense  his  facts  into 
a  series  of  short,  dry  statements,  or  he  might  skim  lightly  over 
the  history  of  the  dynasties  which  ruled  before  the  advent  of  the 
Manchus,  who  now  occupy  the  throne,  and  enlarge  on  such  recent 
events  as  were  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  the  general  reader.  In 
one  case  his  work  might  have  served  as  a  handy  book  of  reference ; 

*  A  Sltort  History  of  China;  licinp  an  Account  far  the  General  Remler 
of  an  Ancient  Empire  and  People.  Uy  Demetrius  C.  Boulger.  London: 
W.  K.  Allen  &  Co.  1893. 
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in  the  other  it  might  he  possible  to  treat  his  subject  in  a  popular 
manner.  Mr.  Boulger  made  his  choice,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
question  the  wisdom  of  his  selection.  With  probably  very  good 
reason  he  adopted  the  latter  course,  and  has  made  his  history 
short  by  cramming  the  records  of  upwards  of  three  thousand 
years  into  forty-six  pages. 

Of  the  vexed  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Chinese  he  says 
nothing,  and  sketches  briefly  the  crystallization  of  the  people  into 
a  nation.  At  the  end  of  the  third  page  he  brings  us  to  the  time 
of  Laoutsze,  the  founder  of  Taouism  (sixth  century  b  c),  and  in 
the  two  next  pages  he  covers  the  ground  between  that  period 
and  the  building  of  the  Great  Wall  in  the  third  century  before 
Christ.  By  such  leaps  and  bounds  he  quickly  passes  on  to  the 
time  when  the  forces  of  Jenghiz  Khan  invaded  the  Empire  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  From  this  event  onward  he  slackens  his 
pace,  and  he  gives  a  fairly  full  history  of  the  Mongol  (1260-1368), 
the  Ming  (1368- 1644),  and  the  present  dynasties.  This  arrange- 
ment is  probably  one  which  suits  best  the  general  reader,  who 
cares  nothing  for  ancient  history,  and  is  in  general  sympathy 
with  the  remark  of  the  old  woman  when  she  first  heard  of  the 
Crucifixion  : — "  As  it  happened  so  long  ago  let  us  hope  it  is  not 
true."  For  him  the  events  about  which  he  knows  something 
possess  the  greatest  interest,  and  Mr.  Boulger,  having  determined 
to  cater  for  him,  has  been  wise  in  devoting  half  of  his  volume  to 
tbe  events  of  the  present  century. 

In  the  history  of  these  dynasties,  which  the  author  gives  in 
greater  detail,  we  have,  as  it  were,  an  epitome  of  the  annals  of 
the  country  since  the  foundation  of  the  Empire.  Instead  of  the 
progress  of  the  nation  being,  as  is  sometimes  imagined,  an  un- 
chequered  record  of  continuous  succession,  its  history  is  broken 
up  into  short  lengths  by  successful  rebellions  and  victorious 
invasions.  Of  the  three  dynasties  we  are  speaking  of  only  one 
was  Chinese,  the  other  two  having  been  imposed  on  the  country 
by  Mongolian  and  Manchu  conquerors.  Nothing  is  more  re- 
markable in  the  Chinese  records  than  the  readiness  with  which 
any  yoke  is  worn  so  soon  as  it  has  been  firmly  riveted  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  people.  The  seclusion  in  which  the  reigning 
sovereign  is  always  kept  precludes  the  possibility  of  personal 
loyalty  to  him,  and  the  dictum  of  the  ancient  sage  that  obedience 
is  only  due  so  long  as  the  sovereign  rules  under  the  guidance  of 
Heaven,  makes  it  easy  for  the  people  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to 
my  successful  usurper,  whether  from  abroad  or  from  among  their 
Dwn  countrymen.  The  wars  which  were  waged  against  the 
nvading  hordes  which  followed  the  banners  of  Jenghiz  Khan 
ire  samples  of  the  contests  which  have,  on  most  occasions, 
iccompanied  changes  of  dynasty.  At  first  the  revolution  has 
seen  hotly  contested,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mongol  ascendancy, 
lostilities  have  been  carried  on  in  the  distant  parts  of  the 
smpire  long  after  the  usurper  has  ascended  the  throne.  In  such 
ivars  the  loss  of  life  has  been  terrible,  though  we  may  fain  hope 
ihat  the  figures  are  multiplied  by  Oriental  exaggeration.  Mr. 
Boulger  tells  us  that  d  uring  the  troublous  times  which  heralded 
;he  accession  of  the  present  dynasty  6co,ooo  non-combatants 
vere  massacred  in  one  city  alone,  and  that  elsewhere  about  the 
tame  time  400,000  women  were  put  to  death.  In  his  history  of 
he  Mongols  Sir  Henry  Howorth  states  that  "  from  121 1  to  1223 
18,470,000  human  beings  perished  in  China  and  Tangut  alone  at 
he  hands  of  Jenghiz  and  his  followers."  Such  figures,  even  if 
ve  are  not  called  upon  to  accept  them  literally,  are  evidences 
if  the  fiery  ordeals  through  which  the  country  has  passed  to  a 
hange  of  dynasty ;  and  this  makes  it  all  the  more  remarkable 
hat,  so  soon  as  the  new  regime  has  been  established  in  a  province 
)r  district,  the  people  have  accepted  it  as  a  decree  of  fate,  and 
lave  been  willing  when  the  time  came  to  defend  it  against  attack 
vith  all  the  ardour  with  which  their  fathers  had  opposed  it. 

At  the  time  of  the  T'aip'ing  rebellion  it  was  remarked  by  a 
Chinese  statesman  that  the  end  of  the  Manchu  rule  was  doubt- 
ess  come,  since  the  normal  duration  of  a   dynasty  was  two 
mndred  years.    This  is  about  the  length  of  time  which  it  has 
aken  to  sap  the  strength  and  destroy  the  energies  of  the  new 
ines  of  sovereigns  which  have  occupied  the  throne  from  time  to 
|Lme.    With  unvarying  repetition  the  founders  of  new  dynasties 
ave  been  succeeded  by  men  of  gradually  diminishing  abilities, 
ieing  either  Tartar  monarchs  or  plebeian  natives  they  have  been 
ntirely  unused  to  such  luxury  as  is  to  be  found  at  a  Chinese 
'Jourt,  and  though  men  who  can  revolutionize  an  empire  are  pro- 
,ably  strong  enough  to  resist  the  allurements  of  debasing  plea- 
sures, it  has  not  been  so  with  their  descendants  ;  and  the  time  has 
|ivariably  come  when  the  follies  and  vices  of  effete  scions  of  hardy 
jrefathers  have  been  taken  advantage  of  to  rouse  the  country 
jgainst  their  rulers.    Thus  it  was  with  the  Mongol  dynasty  esta- 
lished  by  Jenghiz  Khan,  whose  degenerate  descendant  in  the 
;welfth  degree  fell  an  easy  victim  to  the  forces  led  by  a  Buddhist 
;ionk.    In  the  same  way  the  sceptre  which  had  been  worthily 


held  by  this  man  passed  eventually  into  the  hands  of  a  weakling 
who  vainly  strove  to  check  the  invasion  of  his  Manchu  enemies  ; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  help 
afforded  by  England  to  the  Chinese  Government  at  the  time  of 
the  T'aip'ing  rebellion,  the  vaticination  of  the  statesman  above 
quoted  would  probably  have  been  fulfilled. 

Of  the  relations  of  England  with  China  Mr.  Boulger  gives  a 
full  and  interesting  account.  He  traces  them  from  the  time  of 
Lord  Macartney's  mission  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
K'eenlung,  through  the  various  difficulties  and  wars  down  to  the 
present  time,  and  these,  by  the  help  of  an  agreeable  literary  style, 
he  is  able  to  present  in  a  readable  and  attractive  form.  He  is 
not  a  Chinese  scholar,  and  native  names  are  naturally,  therefore, 
a  stumbling-block  to  him.  At  the  same  time,  a  little  care  would 
have  removed  many  of  the  blemishes  in  this  respect  which  lie 
thick  on  his  pages.  His  authorities  being  mainly  French,  most 
of  the  proper  names  are  represented  in  the  very  un-English 
orthography  adopted  by  the  Jesuit  writers,  and  many  of  the 
names  are  wrongly  spelt  according  to  any  orthography.  This  is 
to  be  regretted,  especially  in  the  case  of  geographical  names, 
since  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the  name  of  a  town 
or  locality  is  descriptive  of  its  position,  and  the  sense  of  this  is 
entirely  lost  when  it  appears  under  a  false  or  corrupted  guise. 


LEAVES  FROM  A  SPORTSMAN'S  DIARY.* 

MR.  PARKER  GILLMORE  has  come  nearer  than  most 
sportsmen  could  have  done  to  deserving  his  nom  de  plume 
of  "  Ubique."  There  seem  to  be  few  parts  of  the  globe  of  which 
he  cannot  say  something  from  personal  experience.  And,  like  all 
good  sportsmen,  he  is  an  intelligent  and  observant  naturalist. 
The  present  volume  is  a  selection  of  fugitive  leaves  from  his 
note- books.  It  contains  many  valuable  hints  as  to  guns,  dogs, 
&c,  and  it  gives  useful  advice  as  to  where  sport  may  be  obtained 
by  men  who  have  more  leisure  than  cash.  We  do  not  doubt  for 
a  moment  that  the  information  was  to  be  relied  on,  but  it  would 
have  been  better  had  Mr.  Gillmore  been  more  precise  as  to  dates. 
Circumstances  change  quickly  in  new  countries,  with  accelerated 
progress  of  civilization  or  emigration ;  and  Illinois  or  the  Trans- 
vaal may  not  be  what  they  were  when  Mr.  Gillmore  made  them 
his  happy  hunting  grounds.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  shall  best  give 
an  idea  of  the  "  Leaves  "  by  tear  ing  out  a  few  which  have  taken 
our  fancy. 

There  are  some  good  stories  illustrative  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
wild  animals.  When  bivouacking  in  Upper  Canada,  and  living 
chiefly  on  fish  and  wild  fowl,  he  tells  of  the  difficulty  of  protect- 
ing the  larder  from  the  bears,  who,  in  addition  to  their  climbing 
powers,  have  marvellously  keen  scent,  and  almost  human  sagacity. 
Even  the  carcajou  is  not  a  more  formidable  nuisance  to  the 
hunter  who  is  camping  out  in  the  wilds.  Thus  there  are  curious 
anecdotes  as  to  the  voracity  and  ferocity  of  the  eagle,  whether  in 
freedom  or  confinement.  We  know  that  that  Prince  of  the 
powers  of  the  air  attacks  lambs  and  sheep,  and  sometimes  foxes, 
in  the  Scottish  Highlands  ;  and  Mr.  Gillmore  tells  of  one  that 
swooped  on  a  favourite  dog  of  his,  and  bore  him  away  across  a  lake 
to  devour  at  leisure.  That  dog,  being  on  the  warpath  himself,  may 
be  said  to  have  been  fair  game ;  but  there  is  a  pathetic  tale  of 
the  fate  of  a  pet  Skye  terrier.  An  eagle  was  prisoner  at  large  in 
a  yard  at  Fort  George,  with  carte  blanche  to  tackle  any  cats 
which  intruded  on  his  privacy.  Cats  were  considered  a  good 
riddance  ;  but  unluckily  the  Skye  one  day  was  shut  up  by  some 
mischance  in  the  dangerous  precincts,  and  the  whole  of  the 
garrison  went  metaphorically  into  mourning  when  they  found 
only  some  tattered  relics  of  the  much-lamented  deceased.  It 
appears  that  the  Boers  of  South  Africa  have  strange  notions  as 
to  certain  local  snakes,  which  seem  never  to  have  come  under  the 
notice  of  English  savants.  There  is  the  hoop  snake,  which  can 
change  himself  into  a  cycle,  and  trundle  after  the  mounted 
traveller  at  a  tremendous  pace.  More  wonderful  still  is  the 
glass  snake,  which,  when  threatened  by  danger,  can  break 
itself  up  in  short  pieces,  and  scatter  like  a  covey  of  young 
grouse  or  black  game ;  when  the  danger  has  gone  by  all  the 
bits  will  begin  whistling,  and  piece  themselves  together  as 
firmly  as  before.  Mr.  Gillmore  gives  from  personal  know- 
ledge an  unpleasant  idea  of  the  profusion  of  the  venomous 
and  deadly  puff-adder  in  some  districts  of  Africa  Felix.  In 
a  single  hour's  tramp  he  saw  or  bagged  upwards  of  a  dozen. 
Indeed,  were  it  not  that  they  are  extremely  sluggish,  they 
would  make  these  waterless  wastes  absolutely  uninhabitable. 
It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  parched  wilderness  of  the  Kalihari  to 
the  well-watered  valley  of  the  Thames.    Mr.  Gillmore,  though 

*  Leaves  from  a  Sportsman's  Diary.  Bv  Parker  Gillmore  (Ubique). 
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he  takes  pessimist  views  of  the  matter,  has  some  sensible  remarks 
on  the  prospects  of  stocking  the  Thames  with  trout.  No  river, 
he  says,  is  naturally  more  admirable  breeding-ground.  Yet  the 
captures  of  decently-sized  trout  are  very  few  and  far  between. 
The  reason  is  that  they  get  no  rest  in  their  favourite  haunts  ;  the 
steam-launches,  and  small  craft  of  all  kinds,  plough  the  gravelly 
bottoms  of  each  backwater  and  creek  ;  and  the  long-necked  swans, 
who  are  always  on  the  feed,  play  the  mischief  with  the  spawn 
and  small  fry. 

If  things  have  not  altered  since  Mr.  Gillmore  wrote,  there  can 
be  no  better  country — at  certain  seasons — for  combining  capital 
sport  with  reasonable  economy  than  the  States  of  Western 
America.  Nor  need  the  sportsman  go  far  to  the  West.  It  is 
true  that  Mr.  Gillmore  tells  of  delightful  mixed  bags  which  he 
put  together  in  Nebraska ;  but  what  he  describes  as  the  "  best 
snipe-shooting  in  the  world  "  he  found  in  Illinois  and  Indiana. 
Moreover,  ducks  of  many  species,  and  the  various  tribes  of  wild 
geese,  are  almost  as  plentiful  as  the  snipe.  He  estimates 
the  cost  of  a  two  months'  trip  at  the  absurdly  low  figure 
of  50/.  The  local  farmers  will  board  a  guest  for  sixteen 
shillings  a  week  ;  they  make  him  extremely  comfortable  in  every 
way  ;  they  will  be  willing  to  lend  him  their  spring-waggons  for 
love  ;  and  the  chief  objection  is  said  to  be  the  danger  of  carrying 
flirtation  too  far  with  the  pretty  daughters.  The  habitat  of  the 
snipe  is  a  long  slough,  terminating  in  swamp  and  a  chain  of 
lagoons.  Very  probably  the  district  is  malarious ;  but  we  pre- 
sume that  may  be  corrected  by  tobacco,  Old  Rye,  and  quinine. 
Mr.  Gillmore's  average  bag  was  from  eight  to  ten  dozen  of  snipe  ; 
and  he  seldom  set  to  work  before  10  a.m.  Elsewhere,  he  gives  a 
marvellous  account  of  a  day  among  the  migratory  wildfowl  in 
Nebraska.  A  farm-hand  came  in  one  morning,  full  of  excite- 
ment, to  say  that  a  neighbouring  cornfield,  which  had  been  given 
over  to  the  hogs,  in  consequence  of  the  crops  having  proved  a 
failure,  was  "  booming  with  wildfowl " !  A  sharp  change 
in  the  weather  had  precipitated  the  winter  flights,  so  that 
they  had  set  in  with  a  phenomenal  rush.  The  ducks  came 
on  and  came  down  in  clouds,  making  a  noise  like  thunder 
with  the  reverberation  of  innumerable  wings.  The  air  seemed 
to  be  darkened,  and  the  cornfield  was  the  central  attraction. 
The  traveller's  guns  got  over-heated,  and  his  great  supply  of 
cartridges  had  almost  given  out,  when  the  geese  arrived  in 
legions,  bringing  up  the  rear.  When  he  fired,  as  they  were  on 
the  point  of  pitching,  there  was  a  general  sauve  qui peut ;  but  the 
birds  were  so  crowded  together  that  they  could  scarcely  rise.  In 
fact,  the  slaughter  was  almost  revolting ;  for  the  pile  of  game 
nearly  filled  a  waggon.  Then  there  is  a  long  and  interesting 
article  on  Giraffe-hunting  in  South  Africa ;  but  some  of  the  best 
of  the  country  in  which  Mr.  Gillmore  enjoyed  his  sport  must 
have  been  cleared  of  big  game  long  ere  now  by  the  steady  advances 
of  Dutchmen  and  gold-diggers. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

IN  the  introduction  to  the  Confessions  of  a  Fool  the  reader  is 
prepared  for  a  "  thorough,  patient,  and  scientific  "  investi- 
gation of  the  author's  subject.  The  introduction,  like  the  rest  of 
the  book,  being  written  in  the  first  person  singular,  the  hero  de- 
clares his  intention  of  employing  "  every  available  source  of  the 
latest  psychologic  science,  suggestion,  thought-reading,  mental 
torture.  Neither,''  he  adds,  "  will  I  disdain  the  more  ancient 
methods  of  lock-breaking,  letter-opening,  and  forgery.  It  is  not 
for  me  to  decide  whether  this  be  monomania  or  sudden  madness. 
That  I  leave  to  the  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  reader.  In  these 
pages  he  may  find  some  elements  of  the  physiology  of  love,  some 
fragments  of  pathological  psychology,  and  a  fragment  of  the 
philosophy  of  crime."  That  the  madness  is  not  sudden  must  be 
patent  to  any  reader  of  the  Swedish  playwright's  latest  achieve- 
ment, intelligent  and  unprejudiced,  or  otherwise.  For  Die 
Beichte  eines  Thoren  (i)  an  indictment  of  Scandinavian  society, 
with  the  hero's  wife  as  a  typical  central  figure,  extends  over 
three  hundred  and  thirty  closely  printed  pages,  and  ends  with 
the  following  exclamation  : — "  The  story  is  finished.  Beloved,  I 
am  avenged,  we  can  cry  quits."  The  interest — for  those  who 
can  be  interested  in  the  piling  up  of  horrors — is  accentuated 
by  the  fact  that  the  hero  is  made  so  closely  in  the  image  of 
his  maker.  Ue  is  the  recipient  of  an  infinitesimal  Government 
stipend  as  a  "  Court  Librarian,"  the  author  of  notorious  plays, 
pamphlets,  and  treatises — which  place  him  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  aristocracy  of  literature,  the  cynosure  of  the  mental 
eye,  the  victim  of  envy,  and  the  professed  philosopher  of  what 
he  is  pleased  to  define  as  "jovial  pessimism."    "All  being  no- 

(1)  Die  Beichte  eines  Thortn,  Roman.  Von  August  .Strindbcrg. 
Berlin:  V< ring  dm  Bibliographtechen  Ituruaus. 


thing,  why  make  any  fuss  about  it,  especially  as  truth  is  but 
an  accident  ?  Have  we  not  recently  discovered  that  the  truth  of 
yesterday  is  but  the  nonsense  of  to-day.  Why  drain  the  forces 
of  youth  to  invent  new  nonsense  ?  "  Quite  so.  Then  wherefore 
these  three  hundred  and  thirty  odd  pages  ?  There  is  a  certain 
novelty  in  so  much  "  matter  in  the  wrong  place,"  for  although  its- 
component  elements  may  have  been  gleaned  amid  the  refuse  of  : 
French,  Russian,  and  Danish  pessimism,  the  fiction  of  these 
schools  has  always  made  its  first  appearance  in  its  own  language 
and  country.  Whereas  the  particular  fool  to  whom  Herr 
Strindberg  is  sponsor  chooses  or  is  constrained  to  confess  himself 
in  an  alien  tongue,  and  to  appear  in  foreign  garb. 

Kallia  Kypris  (2),  a  story  of  Syracuse  in  the  fifth  century  B.C., 
is  inspired  by  the  headless  Syracusan  Venus.    It  opens  with  the 
return  of  the  sculptor  Ktesias  to  his  native  city,  bearing  with 
him  a  huge  block  of  Attic  stone  for  the  statue  of  the  goddess. 
He  is  accompanied  by  his  newly-wedded  wife  Kallia,  daughter 
to  the  Athenian  general  Alkisthenes,  and  the  golden-haired  slave 
Sigurt,  their  adopted  son.    The  beautiful  Athenian  is  hailed  as- 
"  Kallia  Kypris  "  by  the  populace,  and  welcomed  as  a  bond  of  union 
and  good-will  between  the  natives  and  their  Greek  rulers  and 
fellow-citizens.  For  Ktesias  comes  of  old  Siculian  stock ;  his  father 
had  enjoined  upon  him,  from  his  childhood,  to  dedicate  his  life  tc* 
the  fusion  of  the  two  races.    "  The  Greeks,"  he  had  said,  "  are  a 
higher  and  more  powerful  race  than  our  own,  and  are  destined  to- 
lead  our  people  to  a  higher  culture.    Be  thou,  their  light-bringer, 
a  living  bond  between  the  Old  and  the  New."   Thus  had  his  father 
spoken  and,  when  he  died,  thus  had  spoken  Hermokrates,  now 
military  Governor  of  Syracuse,  and  the  wise  Herakleides,  the  priest 
of  Artemis,  to  whom  the  dying  man  had  confided  his  child.  Ktesias- 
had  not  understood  these  words  at  the  time  they  were  spoken, 
but  the  sense  of  them  had  grown  with  his  growth,  and  the  years, 
he  spent  in  Athens,  perfecting  his  art  under  Phidias,  and  absorb- 
ing the  Athenian  civilization,  had  but  lent  this  purpose  a  new  ; 
energy.     The   sculptor's  betrayal  by  his  old  playfellow,  the_ 
fanatical  Sicanos,  the  part  played  by  both  in  the  AtheniaDi 
invasion  under  Nikias,  the  mutilation  of  the  statue  made  in  the; 
image  of  Kallia,  the  humiliation  of  her  vindictive  rival  Palika, 
sister  to  Sicanos,  the  tragic  end  of  the  devoted  Sigurt,  the  inter-  \ 
vention  of  the  Troglodytes  in  the  affairs  of  the  rival  factions, 
and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Progress  and  true  Patriotism,  are 
told  with  sufficient  verve  to  be  satisfactory  to  lovers  of  the  archaic  > 
novel. 

Was  die  Griijin  sann  (3)  ("  How  the  Countess  Schemed  ")  tells , 
how  Countess  Estella  von  Thierstein,  a  contemporary  of  Rudolph,  , 
founder  of  the  Imperial  dynasty  of  Habsburg,  plotted  and 
schemed,  ousted  a  bastard  usurper  of  her  husband's  rights,  gave 
her  rough  lord  sovereign  power,  won  for  him,  by  her  wit  and 
her  wiles,  powerful  allies.  And  all  in  vain.  For,  after  Hans- 
von  Thierstein  had  dealt  summary  justice  to  the  traitor  who, 
having  robbed  him  of  his  heritage,  sought  to  rob  him  of  his  wife, 
he  was  seized  with  a  remorse  which  the  insight  and  power  of  the 
author  have  made  not  only  probable,  but  logical,  despite  the- 
rudeness  of  the  times.  So  that  when  Hans  von  Thierstein- 
owned  fifty  strongholds  and  as  many  thousand  vassals,  and 
needed  but  to  hold  out  his  hand  for  the  ducal  cap  Estella  meant 
to  "  hang  over  the  cradle  of  the  son  God  would  give  her,  now 
that  the  boundary-stones  of  the  Thiersteins  were  to  lie  on  the 
heights  of  the  Jura  and  the  Schwarzwald,"  he  chose  to  live 
apart  from  his  wife  and  die,  the  last  of  his  race,  in  the  ranks  of 
those  Swiss  peasants  he  had  subdued  and  branded,  in  memory  of 
their  revolt,  with  the  arms  of  Habsburg.  The  high  courage  of 
Estella,  her  absolute  devotion  to  her  husband,  the  ambition  that 
made  her  cruel,  the  love  that  made  her  tender,  the  wit  that 
made  her  successful,  and,  above  all,  the  author's  crispness  and 
freshness  of  presentment,  enhance  the  subtle  charm  of  the  most 
attractive  figure  we  have  met  with,  for  a  long  time,  in  German 
fiction.  Not  less  vivid  is  his  treatment  of  her  time  and  sur- 
roundings, nor  less  living  the  figures  of  Hans  and  his  wily 
brother,  their  friends,  thralls,  and  enemies,  nor  less  resonant  the  ! 
voice  in  which  these  dead  and  gone  people,  compelled  by  true 
poetic  power,  speak  to  the  modern  ear. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  realize  the  Moderne  Mtnschen  (4),  despite 
their  sub-title  of  "  Sketches  from  Life,"  of  Frau  E.  Lisz-Blanc ; 
not  because  they  abuse  their  right  as  moderns  to  be  complex,  but 
because,  as  the  ungrateful  aesthete  said  of  the  policeman  who  picked 
him  out  of  the  gutter,  they  are  "  too  ugly  to  be  allowed  to  exist." 
Ces  yens-Id  ne  sont  ;>as  nis.  Even  in  "sketches"  there  should 
be  some  selection,  and  we  confess  to  not  being  riveted  by  the 

(2)  Kallia  Kypris.     Roman  mis  Alt-Syrakus.    Von  A.  Schnecgans. 
Berlin  :  Vcrlng  <les  Vercins  dcr  BUilierl'reunde. 

(3)  Was  die  Or'dfin  sann.    Roman  von  Ernst  Remiu.    Leipzig  :  Verlag 
von  Carl  Reiszner. 

(4)  Moderne  Menschen :  Skizzen  ans  mid  nachdem  T.elten.   Von  Lisa 
Weise  (li.  LiiZ-Blanc).    Berlin  :  Yerlng  von  GebrlUler  1'aetel. 
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elaborate  picture  of  a  "  Cafe"  pare  bei  Frau  Banliier  Hillman." 
Be  it  known  to  the  uninitiate  tbat  a  cafe  pare  appears  to  be  a 
five  o'clock  gathering  in  a  plutocratic  dining-room,  at  •which 
eight  or  nine  over-dressed  ■women  eat  more  cakes  than  can  be 
good  for  them,  and  talk  much  twaddle  about  social  questions,  to 
the  disgust  of  a  with-humanitarian-enthusiasm-overfiowing  gover- 
ness who  is  instructing  the  Bankier's-tbchter,  in  the  next  room. 
Their  clothes  are  to  us  as  is  the  red  rag  to  the  bull  or  the  police- 
man's buttons  to  tbe  aesthete  ;  and  the  hungering  peasant  woman 
who  might  have  picked  up  one  of  their  diamond  watches  on  the 
stairs,  but  refrained,  was  surely  more  foolish  than  the  average 
down-trodden  and  to-be-commiserated  woman-of-the-people. 
This  luxurious  vision  is  followed  by  six  "  sketches "  entitled 
f  Die  Handelsfrau,"  "  Die  Wittwe,"  "  Die  Braut,"  "  Die  Haus- 
tochter,"  "  Der  Bettler,"  "  Das  Hausmadchen,"  and  four  short 
stories  wherein  the  author's  fancy  attempts  a  not  much  higher 
flight. 

In  Eine  Frau  (5)  Herr  von  Heydenfeldt  offers  a  solution  of  one 
of  Count  Tolstoi's  favourite  problems,  a  study  given  as  "a  re- 
futation and  continuation  of  the  Kreutzer  Sonata.'"  The  con- 
tinuation lies  in  a  discussion  of  this  work  by  several  imaginary 
persons,  the  refutation  in  the  absolute  abnegation  of  the  woman 
who  is  the  subject  of  this  study.  Entsagen  sollst  du,  which 
she  does,  as  other  women,  and  men  too,  have  done  before  her, 
thereby  solving  the  problem,  in  so  far  as  she  is  herself  concerned, 
and  leaving  it  unsolved  by  a  consort  whose  "  artistic  tempera- 
ment "  saves  him  from  abnegation  and  the  tackling  of  abstruse 
juestions. 

Im  Klub  der  Siebenundfiinfziger  (6) — "In  the  Club  of  the 
Fifty-sevens  "  much  Weiszbier  was  drunk  and  good  stories  were 
old.  So  good,  indeed,  so  short,  of  so  fine  a  humour,  of  so  delicate 
1  charm  of  style,  that  it  would  be  almost  a  vandalism  to  analyse 
them  within  the  margin  at  our  disposal.  We  pause  only  to 
jommend  to  soldiers  of  all  countries  the  exquisitely  droll  story 
)f  Captain  Miiller,  albeit  the  particular  soldier  to  whom  Ilerr 
3orssen  addresses  himself  must  love  rather  to  smile  than  to  laugh. 
But  then  he  will  smile  to  the  bone,  as  will  no  less  the  readers 
if  "  the  very  interesting  Story  of  Banker  Treugeld,  the  Story  of 
^amusch,  the  Great  Lyric  Poet  of  Cities,  the  Story  told  by  the 
rournalist  to  checkmate  the  Major,"  and  others  too  numerous  to 
Iwell  upon.  The  story-tellers  are  as  entertaining  as  the  stories, 
10  keen  a  sense  of  their  idiosyncrasies,  mental  and  physical,  does 
;he  author  of  this  charming  book  convey  by  a  few  light  and 
kilful  touches. 

M.  C.  delle  Grazie's  Italische  Vignettcn  (7)  have  all  the  merits 
nd,  it  must  be  added,  many  of  the  faults  of  this  clever  lady's 
:arlier  work.  The  skill  and  power  of  the  unrhymed  first  stanzas 
if  Pompei,  the  artistic  delight  that  underlies  the  melancholy  of 
^ariglioni,  the  rhythm,  the  music,  and  the  mirage  of  Mondesnacht 
re  almost  beyond  praise  ;  while  Scirocco-Phantasien  are  curious 
nd  not  wholly  successful  efforts  of  a  purely  lyrical  imagination 
fter  lurid  effects,  a  dangerous  experiment  when  approached  by  a 
lind  that  is  aught  but  sternly  objective. 

We  have  besides  to  acknowledge  a  dramatized  life  of  Zwingli, 
i  reprint  of  Sulziogg,  a  tragic  Volstiick,  and  a  volume  of  verse  enti- 
led Denksteine  am  Lebensweg,  by  Ilerr  Pastor  Wysard  (8),  a 
'oluminous  treatise  on  the  Colonization  of  Eastern  Germany,  by 
)r.  Max  Sering  (9),  a  satirical  contribution  to  the  folklore  of 
iokemia,  levelled  rather  at  the  folklorists  than  at  their  lore,  by 
)r.  Friedrich  S.  Krauss  (10),  three  numbers,  67,  69,  70,  of  the 
Uncyklopiidie  der  Naturicissenschaften  (11)  containing  respec- 
ively,  a  dictionary  of  zoology,  anthropology,  and  ethnology, 
I  to  E — a  dictionary  of  chemistry  and  articles  on  acids,  a  con- 
ribution  to  the  "  Modern  German  Series  "  in  the  form  of  two 
ssays.  Robert  Blake  and  Cromwell  (12),  by  Beinhold  Pauli, 
he  preface  being  a  short  biographical  sketch  of  the  author,  edited 
y  C.  W.  S.  Corser,  M.A.,  and  Part  I.  of  Avesta  Grammar  in 


(5)  Eine  Frau :  Studie  nach  dem  Leben.  Von  H.  K.  von  Heydenfeldt. 
.eipzig:  Verlag  von  Carl  Reiszner. 

(6)  Im  Klub  der  Siebenundfiinfziger.  Yon  Friedrich  Corssen.  Leipzi"- : 
erlag  von  Carl  Reiszner. 

(7)  Italische  Vignetten.  Von  M.  delle  Grazie.  Leipzig  :  Breitkopf  u. 
lariel. 

(8")  Zwingli,  Svlziagg  und  Denksteine  am  Lebensweg.  Von  Alex.  Wysard 
.ondon  :  Verlag  V.  A.  Siegle. 

(9)  Die  innere  Kotimisaticm  im  Siilirhen  Deutschlnnd.  Von  Prof.  Dr. 
lax  Sering.    Leipzig:  Dunker  u.  Humblot. 

(10)  Bohmische  Korallen  ans  der  Gotterwelt.  Von  Friedrich  S. 
trauss.    VVien  :  Gebriider  Eubiustein. 

(n)  Encyhlopddie  der  Natuiwissenschaften.  London:  Williams  & 
idgate. 

(12)  Hubert  Blahe.  Cromwell  Zwei  ausgewiihlte  Aufsatze.  Von 
Ceinhold  Pauli.  Edited  by  C.  W.  S.  Corser.  London":  Kivington, 
'ercival,  &  Co.  b  ' 


comparison  with  Sanscrit,  with  an  Introduction  on  the  Avesta  (13), 
by  an  American  philologist.  This  Anglo-Iranian  work,  as 
clearly  conceived  and  executed  as  may  be  the  treatment  of  an 
abstruse  subject,  has  been  beautifully  printed  at  Stuttgart. 


A  SCHEME  FOR  LONDON.* 

THERE  are  so  many  questions   begged  in  Mr.  Cawston's 
handsome  volume  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to  select  one  or 
another  for  special  examination.    Perhaps  the  first  fallacy  that 
strikes  the  reader  is  that  which  leads  Mr.  Cawston  to  fancy  that 
we  all  hate  the  parks,  and  would  like  to  see  them  turned  into 
boulevards  or  something  of  the  kind.    For  example,  we  may  take 
St.  James's  Park.    At  present  it  is  the  most  frequented  of  all  the 
west  London  open  spaces.    It  is  a  playground  for  the  poor 
children  of  Westminster.    Yet  Mr.  Cawston  says  it  is  "  practi- 
cally shut  off  from  any  part  of  the  every-day  life  of  the  people.'' 
To  remedy  this  purely  imaginary  grievance,  Mr.  Cawston  would 
cross  it  with  wide  roads,  leaving  only  here  and  there  patches  of 
grass,  and  diminishing  the  space  available  as  a  playground  to 
vanishing  point.  He  complains  that,  though  there  are  carriage  roads 
all  round,  there  is  none  through  it.   Precisely  so,  and  the  anxious 
mother  can  turn  her  little  children  in,  to  feed  the  ducks  and  roll 
on  the  grass,  without  the  slightest  danger  of  anything  worse  than 
a  wetting.    He  would  do  away  with  the  sweet-smelling  flower- 
beds ;  and  how  sweet  they  are  many  of  us  going  to  or  coming 
from  Westminster  during  this  interminable  Session  can  testify. 
Instead  Mr.  Cawston  would  have  the  best  part  of  the  Park 
covered  with  wide  roads  on  arches,  meeting  at  a  round  point 
adorned  with  five  statues,  and  surrounded  by  stone  balustrades. 
It  is  almost  incredible  that  any  one — even  its  inventor — should 
think  such  a  scheme  as  this  an  improvement.    His  "remedy"  in 
every  case  is  similar,  and  we  begin  to  wonder  as  we  read,  "Has 
Mr.  Cawston  ever  been  in  St.  James's  Park  or  in  Hyde  Park  ?  ' 
The  only  possible  answer  is  that  he  know s  nothing  of  London 
but  what  he  has  read.    As  to  one  or  two  points  he  is  singularly 
mistaken.    He  says,  justly  enough,  that  the  south  side  of  the 
Thames,  from  Westminster  Bridge  to  Waterloo  Bridge,  is  un- 
sightly.   It  certainly  is  sometimes.    But  Mr.  Cawston's  remedy 
would  be  to  make  a  long  building  on  pillars,  and  form  a  kind 
of  junior  Billingsgate.    If  Mr.  Cawston  knew  a  little  recent 
London   history,  he  would  remember  the  fate   of  Columbia 
Market,  of  Oxford  Market,  of  Hungerford  Market,  and  other 
enterprises  of  the  kind.    The  average  Londoner  does  not  care  for 
markets.    If  Mr.  Cawston  could  persuade  Mr.  Whiteley  or  Mr. 
Barker  or  Mr.  Harrod  to  open  a  store,  then  this  part  of  his 
scheme  might  possibly  succeed,  but  one  Borough  Market  in  the 
neighbourhood  would  probably  be  found  enough. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Cawston  believes  in  the  London  County 
Council.  To  him,  therefore,  any  other  belief,  however  wild, 
becomes  easy  to  swallow.  It  is  just  possible  that  he  is  in  no 
way  acquainted  with  that  august  body.  He  dedicates  his  book 
briefly  "  To  my  fellow-townsmen."  He  does  not  tell  us  to  what 
town  he  belongs.  It  cannot  be  Westminster,  as  that  is  not 
a  town,  but  a  city.  He  may  be  speaking  of  some  imaginary 
town  of  London,  but  there  is  no  internal  evidence  to  that 
effect.  He  dates  a  short  preface  from  Queen  Anne's  Gate.  In 
this  document  he  makes  a  curious  statement :  "  A  Royal  Com- 
mission is  now  actually  formulating  the  method  by  which  the 
ancient  and  exclusive  Corporation  of  that  square  mile  in  our 
midst  called  the  City  can  be  expanded  to  take  in  all  London." 
This  is  very  interesting,  and  it  would  be  more  so  if  we  could  feel 
sure  Mr.  Cawston  is  in  the  secret.  True,  we  all  know  that  a 
kind  of  humble  imitation  of  the  Evicted  Tenants'  Commission 
is  sitting  with  closed  doors,  and  that  it  will  probably  lead  to 
equally  practical  results. 

Mr.  Cawston  has  evidently  studied  with  much  approval  the 
works  by  which  Paris  was  transformed.  He  may  be  old  enough 
to  remember  what  it  was  like  before.  Of  course  the  population 
has  somewhat  increased.  But  old  Paris  was  picturesque.  It 
was  full  of  ancient  palaces  and  churches,  and  its  winding  streets 
at  every  turn  disclosed  something  interesting  historically  or 
beautiful  artistically.  As  to  healthiness,  widening  and  straight- 
ening the  streets  leave  it  in  this  respect  as  it  was.  Mr.  Cawston 
may  rest  assured  that  his  schemes,  if  they  could  be  carried  out, 
would  not  make  London  any  healthier  than  it  is,  while  the 
death  rate  would  be  appreciably  increased  owing  to  the  acci- 
dents in  the  widened  streets.    Mr.  Cawston  is  very  powerful 

(13)  Avesta  Grammar.  By  A.  V  Williams  Jackson,  of  Columbia 
College,  New  York  City.  Part  I.  Phonology,  Inflection,  IFord-Formation. 
Stuttgart :  W.  Kohlhammer. 

*  A   Comprehensive  Scheme  for  Street  Improvements  in  London.  By 
Arthur  Cawston,  A.R.I. B.A.    London  :  Stanford.  1893. 
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upon  the  shape  and  position  of  corners,  but,  as  far  as  experience 
teaches,  every  corner  and  crossing  in  the  Utopian  London  would 
be  as  dangerous  as  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  Las  mode  Hyde  Park 
Corner,  and  some  -would  be  simply  impassable.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible, however,  to  take  seriously  a  book  in  which  the  opening 
up  of  every  place  seems  to  be  the  chief  object.  Enormously 
wide  roads  are  to  be  driven  through  the  Temple  and  th9  Temple 
Gardens.  Lincoln's  Inn  is  to  be  merely  a  feature  in  a  newly 
laid  out  park  of  asphalte,  with  fountains  and  statues.  Gray's  Inn 
Gardens — at  present  a  paradise  for  children — is  to  be  thrown 
open,  a  wide  road  driven  through  it,  and  the  children  abolished. 
All  quiet  corners,  all  culs-de-sac,  are  to  be  made  thoroughfares, 
and  so  on.  Mr.  Cawston  will  never  get  his  way,  or  any  part  of 
it,  till  he  has  a  Baron  Haussmann  in  London,  with  an  Emperor 
over  him  who  wants  to  be  able  to  sweep  the  whole  place,  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  with  his  artillery  whenever  the  people  require 
a  little  blood-letting.  By  the  way,  one  of  Mr.  Cawston's  plans 
includes  a  place  for  political  meetings,  to  relieve  Trafalgar  Square. 
But  how  will  Mr.  Cawston  make  the  agitators  use  it  ?  The 
noble  British  working  man  will  not  care  to  meet  unless  he  can 
also  make  himself  a  nuisance.  In  praising  the  maps,  and  espe- 
cially the  drawings,  we  must  not  be  understood  as  praising  any 
other  part  of  Mr.  Cawston's  scheme  for  putting  asphalte,  statues, 
and  fountains  into  the  place  of  trees,  grass,  and  babies. 


FISHING  AGAIS.* 

THE  fishing  experiences  of  Major  Hopkins  are  enclosed  in  a 
neat  green  cover,  embellished  with  gold  and  a  draw- 
ing of  a  rod,  basket,  and  gold-fish,  and  inside  the  cover  they 
are  prettily  illustrated,  but  they  will  not  afford  much  information 
of  value  to  the  old  fishing  hand.  They  consist  of  anecdotes  more 
or  less  amusing  and  interesting,  and  doubtless  the  younger 
brethren  may  glean  hints  from  them  which  they  will  take  to 
heart.  The  book  can  be  classed  amongst  the  light  literature  of 
fishing,  a  literature  of  which  there  have  been  some  sufficiently 
heavy  examples.  Fishing  enthusiasm  is  common  with  those  who 
practise  the  art,  and  the  enthusiast  will  find  here  something 
wherewithal  to  stay  his  craving.  Every  man  who  has 
passed  much  of  his  time  in  fishing  must  have  something 
to  say,  and,  faith  !  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  print 
it.  It  must  all  add  something  to  the  vast  heap  of  fishing  lore 
that  has  accumulated  since  Isaac  Walton's  time,  and  it  is 
a  legitimate  hope  that  the  capture  of  fish,  with  the  food  of  man 
thereby  acquired,  may  be  increased  in  due  proportion. 

Major  Hopkins  has  invented  a  bait  for  bass-fishing  (North 
Devon,  not  American)  which  he  calls  Tickle-toby.  It  seems  to 
be  part  of  the  poetry  of  fishing  to  invent  fantastic  and  alarming 
names  for  the  bait.  The  artificial  minnow  used  to  be  called  a 
Kill-devil,  we  have  heard  of  a  fly  called  the  Bloody  Doctor,  and 
now  we  have  Tickle-toby.  There  are  some  remarkable  names 
applied  to  salmon  flies,  not  more  remarkable,  however,  than  the 
flies  themselves,  but  possibly  less  gaudily  brilliant. 

If  any  ambitious  fisherman  wants  to  know  Major  Hopkins's 
ideas  about  "  The  Fast  Reel,"  let  him  turn  to  chapter  xii.  of  this 
book,  with  its  illustrations. 


OUR  INDIAN  PROTECTORATE.! 

THAT  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  selected  by  competition, 
would  contain  men  from  the  Public  Schools  and  the 
Universities,  of  scholarly  culture,  high  intelligence,  and  dis- 
ciplined thought  might  have  been  confidently  predicted.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that  the  possession  of  these  estimable 
qualities  is,  in  the  instance  before  us,  compatible  with  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  labours  of  predecessors  trained  under  such  men  as 
Lord  Dalhousie  and  Lord  Lawrence,  and  with  an  appreciation  of 
the  mixed  good  and  evil  in  the  Oriental  character.  Mr.  Tupper 
seems  to  have  spent  a  portion  of  his  furlough  in  recording  his 
views  on  divers  problems  not  very  easy  of  solution  which  have 
arisen,  partly  out  of  the  closer  communication  of  India  with 
England,  and  partly  from  the  force  of  circumstances  and  march  of 
time.  Mr.  Tupper  has  gained  local  knowledge  as  a  district 
officer,  and  he  has  acquired  something  of  Imperial  breadth 
of  view  in  the  Secretariat  at  Lahore  and  Calcutta.  He  has 
also  had  the  leisure  to  arrange  his  materials,  to  recast  his 
own  productions,  and  to  verify  his  authorities.     Men  in  ac- 

*  Fixliini/  Experiences  of  Haifa  Century.  By  Major  F.  Powell  Hopkins. 
Illustrated  by  the  Author.    London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 

t  Our  Indian  Protectorate.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Rela- 
tions between  the  British  Government  and  its  Indian  Feudatories.  Uy 
Charles  Lewis  Tupper,  Indian  Civil  Service.  London  and  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1893. 


tive  employment  in  India  have  often  turned  out  pamphlets,, 
letters,  and  bulky  volumes  replete  with  useful  information 
at  critical  periods  of  Indian  history.  But  the  district  or  divi- 
sional officer,  author  malgri  lui,  may  have  to  write  at  odd  times, 
after  work  at  high  pressure,  with  an  impending  reminder  from 
Headquarters  that  his  annual  report  is  long  overdue,  or  with  an 
unpleasant  feeling  that  while  he  is  catering  for  the  reading  public 
his  half-million  of  ryots  are  getting  somewhat  out  of  hand.  Pos- 
sibly, he  may  be  living  too  close  to  his  materials.  Mr.  Tupper,  as 
pointed  out,  has  had  leisure,  the  aid  and  advice  of  some  eminent 
administrators,  and  discernment  to  amplify  or  condense  chapters 
printed  for  private  circulation  in  1887.  He  describes  his  work  as 
an  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Relations  between  the- 
British  Government  and  its  Indian  Feudatories."  We  should 
characterize  it  as  a  summary  of  portions  of  history  relating  to 
laws  and  treaties  rather  than  to  sieges  and  battles,  and  also  as  a 
political  forecast.  There  are  chapters  on  the  sovereignty  of 
Mohammedan  Emperors.  We  have  sketches  of  the  Mahratta 
rtgime,  which  usually  consisted  of  sending  an  army  to  collect 
taxes,  and  the  setting  up  of  what  the  author  not  unfelicitously 
terms  "  a  co-operative  society  for  the  pillage  of  an  empire."  A 
short  account  of  Ranjit  Sing  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
vigorous  and  successful  soldier  was  not,  in  civil  administration , 
much  ahead  of  Sfvaji  and  his  successors.  All  that  may  be  con- 
ceded is  that  when  we  annexed  the  Panjab,  it  had  not  been 
turned  into  a  complete  desert,  like  parts  of  Central  India.  The 
chapters  on  the  various  Revenue  systems  are  valuable,  but  too 
condensed  for  the  average  reader.  And,  as  a  general  rule,  an 
Indian  administrator  is  most  trustworthy  when  he  does  not  try  to 
make  others  understand  the  system  of  collecting  revenue  out- 
side his  own  province,  which  he  has  not  practically  administered. 
Mr.  Tupper  is  too  good  a  scholar  not  to  remember  the  Hora- 
tian  warning  against  becoming  obscure  when  you  only  wish  to- 
be  brief. 

In  treating  of  the  policy  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  of  the  annexation 
of  Oudh,  and  of  the  doctrine  of  Lapse,  the  author  is  more  just  to 
the  above  eminent  Statesman  than  was  the  late  Sir  John  Kaye. 
In  the  first  volume  of  The  Sepoy  Mutiny  Lord  Dalhousie  is  de- 
scribed as  having  made  Rajas  and  Nawabs  literally  shiver  and. 
shrink  by  a  startling  discovery  that  when  they  had  not  forfeited 
their  rights  and  interests  by  rebellion,  the  assassination  of  a 
Resident,  or  treachery,  they  might  be  deprived  of  their  territories 
because  an  English  Statesman  could  not  be  made  to  see  that,  in 
the  mind  of  a  Hindu,  an  adopted  heir  or  son  was  quite  as  good 
as  a  son  of  the  body.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Court  of  Directors 
had  taken  advantage  of  Lapses  in  the  days  of  Lord  Auckland  and 
Lord  Ellenborough  ;  and  of  the  three  great  Indian  provinces 
annexed  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  one  had  cost  us  two  arduous  cam- 
paigns, and  the  effete  and  incapable  sovereigns  of  another  had 
been  warned  by  three  Governors-General  of  the  consequences  of 
persistent  misrule  and  systematic  violation  of  promises.  It  is 
very  true  that  Lord  Dalhousie  did  pen  a  Minute  in  which  he 
strongly  recommended  that  advantage  should  be  taken  of  failure 
of  natural  heirs,  to  round  off  and  consolidate  the  British  posses- 
sions by  a  sort  of  Proprietors'  Ring-fence.  But  this  Statesman 
did  leave  a  loophole  or  two,  notably  in  the  case  of  a  Rajput 
Principality,  and  Lord  Canning's  policy  after  the  lessons  of  the 
Mutiny  was  shaped  and  aided  by  a  variety  of  considerations.  In 
the  first  place,  it  was  far  easier  for  him  in  the  hour  of  triumph 
to  be  generous,  and  he  had  no  difficulty  in  boldly  asserting  and 
acting  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Paramount  Power.  Lord  Dalhousie, 
like  Warren  Hastings  and  Wellesley  befcre  him,  did  not 
want  critics  in  the  press  and  in  Parliament  who  were  un- 
able to  see  that  we  had  really  taken  the  place  of  Asoka 
and  Aurangzib.  Lord  Canning  converted  what  had  been 
not  exactly  an  open  question,  but  one  on  which  timid  folk  had 
their  doubts,  into  an  incontrovertible  and  sound  maxim  of 
State.  His  masterly  State-paper  granting  the  privilege  of 
adoption  to  the  native  chiefs,  auspido  Regis  et  Senatus  Anglia, 
to  use  the  old  form  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  was  a  real  landmark 
in  Indian  history.  From  that  time  forth  the  Viceroy,  in  theory 
as  well  as  in  practice,  was  to  be  the  sole  fountain  of  honour,  the 
referee  in  every  dispute,  and  the  court  or  registry  to  which  every 
Nawab  and  Raja  looked  for  the  safety  of  his  title-deeds. 

Many  of  these  questions  are  discussed  by  Mr.  Tupper  in  a 
clear  and  connected  fashion  and  with  allowance  for  humane, 
generous,  and  politic  motives  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  built 
up  an  administration  resembling  nothing  else  in  the  world.  The 
nearest  approach  to  the  Indian  Protectorate  may  be  found,  as 
Mr.  Tupper  remarks,  in  the  position  of  a  Koman  prefect.  But. 
we  have  few  muterials  for  a  tSlue-book  on  the  administration  of 
Sicily  or  Bithjnia  by  a  Cicero  or  a  Pliny. 

If  critics  and  reformers  of  the  present  day  can  only  be  warned 
in  'ime,  they  will  not  think  lightly  of  the  dangers  which  now 
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menace  Indian  administration.  Mr.  Tupper,  to  our  thinking, 
■discerns  them  clearly  enough.  He  is  quite  alive  to  native 
discontent;  to  wishes  which  cannot  be  quietly  ignored  and  which 
it  would  be  perilous  wholly  to  gratify ;  to  the  exquisite  absurdity 
■of  treating  a  loose  congeries  of  ethnological  fragments  and  dynastic 
scraps  as  if  they  made  up  a  People  or  a  Nationality ;  to  the 
necessity  of  retaining  a  firm  grip  over  province  and  district  by 
Englishmen  trained  to  rule,  and  fearless  in  responsible  and  difficult 
positions ;  and  to  the  good  effects  of  associating  natives  in  the 
government  of  the  country,  without  allowing  them  to  shape  the 
policy,  to  paralyse  the  action,  or  to  alter  the  component  parts 
■of  the  whole  structure. 

To  Mr.  Tupper's  readers,  and  even  to  Mr.  Tupper  himself,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  say  that  some  difficulties  would  disappear, 
and  that  others  might  be  lightly  regarded,  if  certain  facts  were 
boldly  faced  and  certain  principles  were  resolutely  maintained. 
There  should  be  an  end  to  the  loose  phraseology  adopted  in  Par- 
liament or  out  of  it  about  the  evils  inseparable  from  an  "  alien  " 
— that  is,  a  British  rule.  All  India,  since  the  days  of  Pithura, 
the  last  Hindu  Eaja  who  reigned  at  Hastinapura,  and  who  went 
down,  like  Ralph  de  Vipont  in  the  lists  at  Ashby,  before  the 
■  Mohammedan  invader,  has  been  under  the  government  of  foreigners. 
Eight  hundred  years  have  made  obedience  endurable  and  familiar, 
if  not  attractive.  At  this  very  moment  some  chiefs  are  ruling  over 
subjects  with  whom  they  have  no  more  in  common  than  we  have.  The 
Nizam  of  Haidarabad  reckons  his  Hindu  subjects  at  ninety  per 
•cent,  of  the  population.  In  our  own  territories  millions  of  the 
Mohammedans  of  Central  and  Eastern  Bengal  are  paying  rent 
— which  is  a  sort  of  acknowledgment  of  a  sovereign  right — to 
Hindu  Zamindars,  whom  they  must  despise  as  idolaters  and  who, 
according  to  high  Mussalman  authorities,  have  no  right  to  de- 
mand any  rent  at  all.  Parsees,  whose  loyalty  and  liberality  no 
one  questions,  are  equally  remote  in  religion,  feeling,  and  manners 
from  Christian,  Mussalman,  or  Hindu.  All  India,  in  fact,  is  an 
olla  podrida  of  rival  sects,  communities,  and  creeds.  In  the 
next  place,  when  we  have  discarded  the  silly  and  sentimental 
talk  about  a  hard,  alien,  and  unsympathizing  rule,  we  shall  be 
face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  the  Englishman  is  the  only  pos- 
sible policeman  for  the  whole  dependency.  Nobody  can  take 
his  place.  If  he  is  to  rule,  coerce,  chasten,  and  reward,  can  it  be 
right  or  prudent  to  subject  him  to  what  are  called  "  interpella- 
tions," under  the  notion  that  you  are  teaching  natives  to  govern 
themselves  ?  In  no  administration  in  the  world,  ancient  or 
modern,  are  there  so  many  existing  checks  on  mal-administration, 
so  many  opportunities  for  cancelling  errors,  so  many  loopholes  for 
the  escape  of  innocent  persons,  so  many  facilities  for  appeal 
against  judicial  miscarriage  or  tortuous  executive  acts. 

The  employment  of  natives  in  certain  posts,  and  with  a  certain 
limit  of  numbers,  has  been  recommended  by  administrators  of 
■opposite  views  and  varied  experience  ;  and  in  judicial  offices, 
from  the  lowest  subordinate  judgeship  to  seats  in  the  High 
Courts,  they  have  done  excellent  service.  But  it  is  another 
thing  to  invest  them  with  the  right  of  Parliamentary  criticism 
in  the  Legislative  Councils.  They  have,  we  learn,  at  once  begun 
by  asking  about  the  cost  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  tours.  We 
shall  very  soon  hear  of  them  arraigning  the  conduct  of  a  district 
officer  who  has  to  act  at  once  and  with  vigour  in  some  fierce 
controversy  as  to  rents,  indigo,  and  the  measurement  of  land ;  and 
■when  the  skin  of  a  pig  has  defiled  the  beard  of  a  Mulla,  or  the 
shin-bone  of  an  ox  has  been  mingled  with  the  evening  sacrifice 
at  a  Hindu  shrine.  This  is  not  the  association  of  natives  in  the 
task  of  governing  the  country.  It  is  the  severance  of  the 
Englishman  from  his  duty  and  position.  It  can  only  tend  to 
paralyse  action,  bewilder  the  agriculturist  and  the  mechanic, 
inflate  the  Baboo,  and  make  the  Commissioner  ridiculous.  We 
have  just  seen  that  it  is  not  quite  as  easy  to  put  down  a  riot  at 
Bombay  as  it  is  to  disperse  a  meeting  in  Trafalgar  Square.  But 
i  superior  persons  seem  to  think  that  the  cant  of  the  Radical 
.platform  is  admirably  suited  to  the  Oriental  chabutara,  and  that 
lit  is  perfectly  possible,  by  mere  words,  to  make  the  political 
.clock  keep  the  same  time  all  over  the  civilized,  half-civilized, 
and  uncivilized  world. 


POETS  AND  POETRY  OF  THE  CENTURY.* 

ly/TR.  MILES'S  eighth  volume— oddly  entitled  Robert  Bridges 
i  -^-L  and  Contemporary  Poets— almost  completes  his  formidable 
!  undertaking,  and  what  may  be  called  the  new  Chalmers  will  be 
;ready  for  the  next-century  critic,  with  additions  only  of  Poets, 
I"  Humorous  and  Sacred."    The  task  of  representing  the  poetry 

and  verse  of  the  century,  "from  George  Crabbe  to  Rudyard 

I  *  The  Poets  and  the  Poetry  of  the  Century— Robert  Bridges  and  Con- 
temporary Poets.  Edited  by  Alfred  H.  Miles.  London:  Hutchinson  & 
I  Co.  1893. 


Kipling,"  is  undoubtedly  a  task  of  some  difficulty.  The  present 
volume,  which  deals  with  some  eighty  writers,  most  of  whom 
are  living,  comprises  the  most  delicate  portion  of  the  enterprise. 
If  it  should  prove  the  least  satisfactory  volume  of  the  series,  that 
is  not  entirely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  editor.  We  may  assume 
that  permission  to  select  from  certain  books  was  not  to  be  obtained 
of  the  holders  of  copyrights.  Thus,  while  Mr.  Kipling  is  well 
represented,  other  writers,  like  Mr.  W.  Watson,  are  discussed 
without  any  selection  of  verse,  excepting  in  the  form  of  quotation. 
This  is  a  serious  defect  in  a  work  that  claims  to  be  a  "  popular 
encyclopaedia."  But  there  are  other  defects  not  less  serious,  and 
quite  inexplicable,  since  they  might  easily  have  been  avoided.  A 
popular  encyclopaedia  should  be  complete.  It  ought  also  to  show 
something  like  an  equality  of  representation.  The  editorial  pen 
should  have  impartially  excised  such  excessive  laudation  of  friendly 
commentators  as  is  unfortunately  too  common  in  the  volume. 
Eulogy  is  entirely  out  of  place  in  such  a  work.  All  that  was 
required  is  criticism,  appreciative  and  judicious,  with  a  synopsis 
of  books,  dates,  and  biographical  facts.  When  we  find  Mr. 
Miles's  work  to  be  incomplete,  we  are  not  referring  to  the  inclusion 
of  every  writer  of  magazine  verse,  though  Mr.  Miles  has  gone  a 
long  way  towards  realizing  that  generous  ideal  of  comprehension. 
The  omission  of  a  single  poet  were  a  serious  matter  in  a  popular 
encyclopaedia.  There  are,  indeed,  several  poets  entirely  omitted 
from  the  work.  The  naming  of  them  here  is  unnecessary,  since 
they  appear  in  Mr.  Traill's  list,  and  will  occur  to  everybody  who 
is  interested  in  contemporary  poetry.  Then,  as  to  representation, 
the  scheme  of  the  volume  is  not  a  little  capricious.  That  admirable 
song-writer,  Mr.  A.  P.  Graves,  is  cast  away  in  a  supplementary 
"  Ac  Etiam  "  with  a  single  brief  paragraph.  He  is  exiled,  it 
is  true,  with  other  reputable  poets,  such  as  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats, 
Mr.  Theo  Marzials,  and  two  or  three  more.  Writers  of  whom 
few  have  ever  heard  are  adjudged  little  short  of  twenty  pages 
apiece.  The  study  of  the  verse  of  these  writers,  and  of  the 
prefatory  eulogy — few  of  these  prefaces  show  any  sense  of  fitness 
or  proportion — has  not  left  us  penitent  for  our  previous  ignorance. 
The  ordering  of  this  disparity  passes  understanding.  Some  rule 
of  uniformity,  like  the  strict  ten  minutes  for  speakers  at  a  meet- 
ing, might  have  been  usefully  enforced  by  Mr.  Miles.  Those 
who  think  that  Mr.  Robert  Bridges  "  has  rediscovered  the  for- 
gotten metrical  perfection  of  Milton,  and  has  carried  it  still 
further,"  may  justly  feel  that  the  forty-eight  pages  devoted  to 
the  poet  are  not  too  many.  But  if  any  think,  with  Mr.  Lionel 
Johnson,  that  the  imagination  of  Michael  Field,  her  ardour,  and 
her  magnificence,  are,  in  kind,  not  other  than  the  imagination,  the 
ardour,  and  the  magnificence,  of  Shakspeare,  eighteen  pages  of 
representation  and  eloge  may  seem  insufficient.  Obviously,  without 
some  rigid  rule,  as  we  have  indicated,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  such 
piquant  examples  of  irregularity  in  representation  as  this  work 
offers. 


THE  ANCIENT  MEGALOPOLIS.* 

THE  city  of  Megalopolis,  which  stood  about  twenty  miles 
from  Tegea,  in  the  plain  which  separated  Elis  from  Laconia, 
was  unlike  many  other  Greek  sites  whose  origin  went  back  to 
prehistoric  times,  and  was  associated  with  the  exploits  of 
mythical  heroes  or  demi-gods. 

Megalopolis  was  founded,  on  a  previously  unoccupied  site,  a 
few  months  after  the  Spartan  defeat  at  Leuktra  in  371  B.C.  The 
new  city  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  general  place  of  meeting  for 
the  great  Pan-Arcadian  Assembly  of  ten  thousand  men,  the 
kolvov  to>v  'hpKahav,  and  also,  in  the  second  place,  to  form,  like 
Tegea  and  Mantinea,  an  important  bulwark  for  the  protection  of 
Arcadia  against  the  Spartans.  To  a  great  extent  the  city  was 
founded  under  the  auspices  of  the  famous  Theban  general 
Epaminondas,  who,  as  Pausanias  remarks,  may  justly  be  con- 
sidered as  the  oiKio-Tr]s  of  Megalopolis. 

The  handsome  volume  which  has  been  published  by  the 
Hellenic  Society  contains  a  very  full  and  careful  account  of  the 
excavations  which  have  been  carried  on  by  various  members  of 
the  British  Archaeological  School  in  Athens,  under  the  general 
superintendence  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Gardner,  the  Director  of  the  School, 
during  1890  and  1891. 

Though  the  results  of  this  excavation  have  not  been  of  a  sen- 
sational or  showy  kind,  and  certainly  not  rich  in  the  discovery  of 
statues  or  other  works  of  art,  yet  it  may  be  said  that  an  ample 
harvest  has  been  reaped  from  the  time  and  money  which  has 
been  spent,  and  that  much  which  is  of  the  highest  interest  to  all 
students  of  classical  archaeology  has  been  brought  to  light. 

*  Excavations  at  Megalopolis,  1890-1891.  (The  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Hellenic  Studies  ;  Supp'eiuentaiy  Papers,  No.  I.)  By  E.  A.  Gardner 
\V.  Lorins,  G.  C.  Richards,  W.  J.  Woodhouse,  and  R.  \V.  Schuhz. 
London:  Macmi'lan. 
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One  highly 'important  find  from  these  excavations  has  already 
been  very  ably  edited  by  Mr.  W.  Loring,  and  published  in 
Vol.  XI.  of  the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies— namely,  a  large  and 
hitherto  unknown  portion  of  Diocletian's  famous  edict  De  pretiis 
rerum  venalium. 

The  principal  discovery  which  is  described  and  illustrated  in 
this  volume  consists  of  two  adjacent  buildings,  a  theatre  of  un- 
usual size,  and  the  Thersilion,  or  great  Hall  of  Assembly  for  the 
ten  thousand  delegates  of  Arcadia. 

These  remains  are  well  described  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Schultz,  who 
illustrates  his  paper  with  a  carefully-drawn  set  of  measured 
drawings,  and  for  the  most  part  leaves  all  theorizing  as  to  date 
and  other  doubtful  points  to  his  colleagues.  Thus,  Mr.  Schultz's 
portion  of  this  volume  is  the  most  important  and  permanently 
valuable  ;  a  good  deal  of  the  rest  is  based  upon  theories,  some  of 
which  will,  probably,  have  on  further  consideration  to  be 
abandoned  or  considerably  modified.  To  some  extent  the  ex- 
cavators at  Megalopolis  have  laboured  under  the  grave  disad- 
vantage of  being  rather  learned  scholars  than  practical  architects, 
and  they  have  certainly,  as  Dr.  Dbrpfeld  has  pointed  out,  occa- 
sionally fallen  into  errors  which  a  more  complete  practical  know- 
ledge of  masonry  and  building  would  have  enabled  them  to 
avoid. 

It  will  probably  be  necessary,  eventually,  to  accept  all  the 
most  important  parts  of  Dr.  Dorpfeld's  theories  with  regard  to 
the  Thersilion  and  theatre  of  Megalopolis ;  and  we  gather  from 
an  editorial  note  that  Mr.  W.  Loring,  the  chief  of  the 
Megalopolis  excavators,  has  already  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
his  own  and  Mr.  Gardner's  views  will  have  to  give  way  to  those 
of  the  very  accomplished  German  scholar  and  architect. 

The  theatre  of  Megalopolis,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Schultz,  is  set 
against  the  side  of  a  little  hill,  in  the  usual  fashion  of  Greek 
theatres ;  its  cavea,  or  auditorium,  is  of  great  size,  capable  of 
holding  nearly  twenty  thousand  people,  at  least  if  they  were 
crowded  together  as  closely  as  seems  to  have  been  not  uncommon 
in  Greek  theatres.  The  slope,  section  of  the  seats,  stairs,  and 
concentric  passages  or  diazomata,  are  all  of  the  usual  Greek  type 
during  the  fourth  century  B.C.  The  front,  or  lowest,  row  of  seats 
consists  of  a  series  of  thrones,  with  backs  and  ends  cut  out  of 
solid  blocks  of  limestone,  very  like  those  at  the  Hieron  of 
Asklepios,  near  Epidaurus.  At  the  foot  of  these  thrones  is  the 
rain-water  drain  (o^ero's-),  running  on  a  line  concentric  with  that 
of  the  cavea — just  as  in  the  Athenian  and  Epidaurian  theatres. 
A  very  interesting  inscription,  cut  on  the  back  of  one  of  these 
groups  of  thrones,  records  the  fact  that  they,  and  the  rain-water 
gutter  at  their  feet,  were  made  and  dedicated  at  the  expense  of 
a  certain  Antiochus,  who,  as  Mr.  Richards  suggests,  may  not 
improbably  be  the  famous  pancratist  of  that  name  who  was 
sent  as  the  representative  of  the  Arcadian  League  to  the  Court 
of  Persia,  in  367  B.C.  The  inscription  runs  thus: — 'Avtloxos 
dya>vo6eTT]aas  avtOrjKe  tos  (tovs)  Opovos  (Bpovovs)  jrdirras  Kal 
rbv  o^eroV.  The  form  of  the  letters  in  this  inscription  bears 
witness  to  a  date  probably  not  later  than  the  fourth  century  B.C. 
The  other  inscriptions  cut  on  these  seats  give  the  names  of  the 
Arcadian  tribes  to  whom  places  of  honour  were  allotted  at 
various  periods,  and  they  are  mostly  a  good  deal  later  than  the 
original  dedication  of  the  Agonothetes. 

Among  the  many  points  of  exceptional  interest  in  the  theatre 
of  Megalopolis  was  the  discovery  of  a  large  room  occupying  the 
position  of  the  usual  western  parodos.  A  number  of  inscribed 
roof-tiles  which  were  found  in  this  room  by  the  excavators  show 
that  it  was  called  the  o-Kavo6r'jKa,  or  "  property-room  "  for  the 
storage  of  scenery — what  would  be  called  the  "  scene-dock  "  in  a 
modern  theatre.  No  similar  room  has  yet  been  found  in  any 
other  Greek  theatre,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  con- 
struction of  its  walls  shows  that  it  was  not  a  late  addition,  like 
certain  other  parts  of  the  building. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  this  very  interesting  theatre 
is  the  curious  way  in  which  it  is  linked  on  to  another  quite 
different  building,  the  Thersilion,  or  Hall  of  Assembly,  the  great 
prostyle  portico  of  which  occupies  precisely  the  position  which  in 
all  other  Greek  theatres  is  taken  by  the  scena-buildings — that  is 
to  say,  a  person  coming  out  of  the  great  hall,  and  leaving  it  by 
its  portico,  would  step  down  into  the  orchestra  of  the  theatre. 

As  this  Thersilion  is  the  only  example  of  a  Greek  House  of 
Parliament  or  Chamber  of  Representatives  that  has  ever  been 
discovered,  it  need  hardly  bo  said  that  it  is  a  building  of  very 
great  interest ;  indeed,  the  British  School  of  Archieology  would 
have  scored  a  nmph  in  their  Megalopolis  excavations  if  they 
had  done  nothing  else  but  bring  to  light  this  novel  and  remark- 
able building.  Even  the  most  enthusiastic  archaeological  explorer 
must  sometimes  feel  a  littlo  weary  of  the  monotony  of  Greek 
temples,  and  it  is  with  relief  that  one  hails  the  discovery  of  so 
new  a  type  of  Hellenic  architecture. 


In  general  plan  this  Hall  of  Assembly  most  resembles  the  great 
Hall  of  Initiation  into  the  Mysteries  at  Eleueis ;  but  in  many 
important  points  it  is  arranged  quite  differently.  It  consists  of  a 
rectangular  building,  measuring  internally  about  166  feet  by 
212  feet.  The  whole  of  this  large  area  appears  to  have  beeD 
roofed  over,  the  timbers  of  the  roof  being  supported  by  many 
rows  of  stone  columns.  The  floor,  which  was  probably  of  wood, ; 
sloped  down  from  three  sides  of  the  hall  towards  the  point  on  the 
central  axis  where  the  speaker  evidently  stood  when  addressing- 
the  assembly.  The  columns  are  set,  not  at  regular  intervals,  but 
are  ingeniously  arranged  so  as  to  hide  the  orator  from  as  few  of 
his  hearers  as  was  possible.  On  the  side  towards  the  theatre,  the 
hall  was  approached  by  a  great  prostyle  Doric  portico,  with 
fourteen  columns  on  the  front.  Originally  there  was  an  opea 
row  of  columns  between  the  portico  and  the  hall ;  but  this 
arrangement  was  probably  found  cold  and  draughty  ;  so  a  few 
years  later  solid  walls  were  built,  filling  up  the  intercolumnia- 
tions,  and  in  these  walls  three  doors  were  constructed  to  give 
access  to  the  hall  from  its  portico. 

On  the  first  discovery  of  these  doors,  Mr.  Gardner  and  Mr. 
Loring  took  them  to  be  part  of  the  original  structure,  and,  think- 
ing that  they  led  on  to  the  stage  of  the  theatre,  claimed  that  they 
had  found  distinct  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  raised  stage  at 
Megalopolis  during  the  fourth  century  B  C.  Dr.  Dbrpfeld,  how- 
ever, pointed  out  that  the  three  doors  were  clearly  later  additions, 
and  no  real  and  conclusive  evidence  for  there  having  been  a  raised 
stage  at  Megalopolis  during  its  early  period  can  now  be  brought 
forward. 

Dr.  Dorpfeld's  opinion  as  to  the  relative  dates  of  the  Thersilion, 
or  Hall  of  Assembly,  and  the  theatre  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Schultz  at 
p.  27  :— 

'  That  the  Thersilion  was  erected  before  the  existing  stone; 
theatre  ;  that  there  was  originally  a  circular  orchestra  in  front, 
of  the  portico  at  the  level  of  the  foot  of  the  original  steps,  and' 
that  when  the  present  stone  theatre  was  constructed  the. 
orchestra  was  lowered  and  the  additional  three  steps  added.; 
It  was  probably  also  at  this  time  that  the  back  wall  contain-, 
ing  three  doorways  was  erected  to  take  the  place  of  the  open-; 
ings,  separated  by  columns,  which  originally  connected  the; 
portico  with  the  hall.' 

Mr.  Gardner  and  Mr.  Loring  attempt  to  controvert  Dr.  Dorpfeld's; 
views  on  these  points ;  but  their  arguments  seem  weak  and  in-, 
adequate  in  the  face  of  the  constructional  evidence  which  DrJ 
Dbrpfeld  reads  and  interprets  with  such  consummate  skill. 

Another  important  part  of  this  volume  consists  of  a  treatise  by 
Mr.  Loring  on  "The  Town-walls  and  Internal  Topography  of 
Megalopolis,"  illustrated  with  an  excellent  map  of  the  whole 
city.    But  little  of  the  town-walls  now  exists,  and  the  determi- 
nation of  the  circuit  required  much  careful  observation  and  study  * 
of  the  natural  contour  of  the  ground.    Mr.  Loring  shows  that 
Megalopolis  was  a  much  larger  city  than  had  hitherto  been  sup-  1 
posed,  occupying  large  areas  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Helisson,  < 
which  divided  it  into  two  nearly  equal  portions.    The  principal 
public  buildings  were  grouped  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  near  the  ., 
centre  of  the  town  ;  the  theatre  and  the  Thersilion  being  situated  ; 
near  the  south  bank,  while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  were 
the  long  Stoa  Philippeios  and  the  temenus  of  an  important 
temple,  probably  that  of  Zeus  Soter,  a  great  part  of  which  has 
been  carried  away  by  the  encroachment  of  the  river  on  its 
northern  bank. 

The  numerous  large  plates  of  buildings  and  their  details  which 
illustrate  the  volume  are  mostly  the  work  of  Mr.  Schultz.  These 
form  a  most  valuable  set  of  drawings,  evidently  prepared  with 
great  care,  which  will  be  appreciated  by  all  students  of  Greek 
architecture.  This  volume  is,  in  fact,  a  very  important  contri- 
bution to  our  knowledge  of  Greek  architecture,  and  it  reflects 
much  credit  on  all  who  have  been  concerned  in  its  production. 
As  Director  of  the  British  School  of  Archaeology,  Mr.  Gardner 
may  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  which  has 
been  so  thoroughly  carried  out  and  so  carefully  studied. 


FREXCH  LITERATURE. 

IN  noticing,  last  week,  the  number  of  Les  artistes  cilbbres  deal- 
ing with  Moreau,  we  observed  that  it  had  not  raised  our 
opinion  of  that  ingenious  artist.  M.  Rocheblave's  monograph  on 
Cochin  (1),  which  has  followed  it,  has  achieved  that  effect.  The 
Cochins,  like  the  Moreaus,  were  a  numerous  house,  and  the 
hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  to  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  saw  quite  a  bevy  of  them,  male 

(O  £«<  artistes  cHebris— Lti  Cochin.  Tar  S.  Eojheblave.  Paris: 
Pierson. 
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and  female.  There  was  Cochin  le  Vieux,  who  began  to  celebrate 
the  triumphs  and  amusements  of  the  Great  Monarch  when  that 
monarch  was  performing  by  deputy,  in  an  odd  style,  half  archaic, 
half  Dutch.  There  was  C.  N.  Cochin  le  pere,  the  engraver 
of  Watteau  and  Lancret,  and  the  author  of  not  a  little 
original  work  of  merit  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  there  were  between  these  divers  other  Cochins 
whose  relation  to  them  and  to  each  other  is  very  uncertain.  There 
was  the  wife  of  Cochin  le  pere,  Madeleine  Horthemels,  herself  an 
artist  of  no  small  merit.  And  then  there  was  their  son,  C.  N. 
Cochin  le  Jtls,  who  is  the  Cochin  par  eminence.  By  far  the  larger 
part  of  a  stout  number  is,  as  is  fit,  given  up  to  him,  and  however 
high  any  one's  opinion  of  Cochin  may  have  been  before,  we  think 
that  M.  Rocheblave  will  heighten  it,  except  in  the  case  of  those 
who  have  been  unusually  familiar  with  portfolios  and  cabinets. 
His  work  includes  almost  the  whole  wide  range  of  that  open  to  an 
engraver-draughtsman  of  the  century.  Few  things  were  too 
■small  or  too  great  for  him.  He  executed  large  allegorical  designs, 
■extensive  drawings  of  public  fetes  and  functions  (one  here  of  "  Le 
Jeu  du  Iioi,"  in  the  great  gallery  of  Versailles,  is  a  masterpiece), 
book  illustrations,  ball-tickets,  tradesmen's  advertisements,  por- 
traits, culs-de-lampe,  battle-pieces,  Heaven  knows  what  not.  And 
he  did  them  all  in  a  really  wonderful  manner.  The  grand  style 
and  the  mignardise  of  the  Louis  XV.  period  do  not  seem  to  have 
much  to  do  with  each  other.  But  Cochin  married  them  with 
■extraordinary  skill.  Nothing  on  the  face  of  it,  and  in  a  general 
way,  can  seem  likely  to  be  more  disgusting  than  the  pseudo- 
classical  allegory  of  his  time.  "  An  Allegory  on  the  Re-establish- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  Navy  under  the  Regency,"  is  a  title 
which  makes  one's  blood  run  cold.  Look  at  it ;  it  is  at  p.  66 
'here ;  it  will  hardly  have  that  effect  on  any  one  of  pretty  catholic 
taste.  There  is  another  of  Louis  XV.  arming  the  D  auphin  for 
war,  which  ought  to  be  ridiculous,  and  is  very  nearly  sublime, 
in  portrait  medallions,  Cochin  was  wonderfully  happy,  though  he 
had,  it  would  appear,  no  great  knack  or  opportunity  in  female 
faces,  and  in  male  heads  was  subject  to  the  peaked,  inquisi- 
tive, intelligent,  but  rather  ignoble  face  of  his  time,  with  its 
"  disgracious "  wig  so  different  from  the  all-justifying  peruke 
of  the  former  age.  But  whenever  he  got  a  chance,  as  in  the 
portraits  of  Garrick,  of  the  Marquis  de  Marigny,  of  Freron  and 
his  wife,  and  others,  he  is  thoroughly  successful.  As  for  his 
fleurons,  his  culs-de-lampe,  his  tickets  and  advertisements,  they 
are  really  miraculous.  His  invention  for  cartouches,  scroll- 
borders,  and  the  like  are  simply  inexhaustible ;  and  he  contrived 
i  to  touch  everything  of  the  kind  with  a  certain  greatness  of  which 
the  secret  has  been  lost  for  many  a  day. 

The  book  is,  as  will  have  been  guessed  from  what  we  have 
said,  richly  illustrated,  and  M.  Rocheblave  has  spent  much  pains 
•on  the  life.    But  he  should  have  quoted  Diderot's  account  of  the 
|  academic  battle  about  the  student  Moitte's  prize  in  full.    It  is 
too  good  to  be  left  whelmed  in  the  Salons. 

We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  idea  of  issuing  in  English  a 
translation  of  MM.  Lafenestre  and  Reichenberger's  Catalogue 
Raisonne"  of  the  pictures  in  the  Louvre  (2),  which  is,  we  under- 
stand, to  be  followed  by  a  series  of  others  sweeping  the  galleries 
of  Europe.    The  authors  are  thoroughly  well  qualified,  M.  La- 
,  fenestre  especially  being  an  accomplished  man  of  letters  as  well 
iasan  expert  in  pictures;  the  descriptions  of  the  paintings  are 
simply  and  clearly  done  ;  and  the  book  is  abundantly  illustrated 
i  by  full-page  typogravures  from  photographs  which  at  their  best 
h  are  quite  excellent,  and  to  which  we  can  bring  no  objection  except 
that  the  selection  of  subjects  does  not  appear  to  have  been  always 
I  sufficiently  conditioned  by  considerations  of  scale  and  vehicle. 

Such  things  as  Frans  Hals's  "  Gipsy,"  as  the  "  Gioconda,"  as 
'  Rembrandt's  delightful  portrait  of  Hendrikje  Stoffels,  and  even 
ij  such  more  detailed  but  still  clear  compositions  as  Terburg's 
l!  "  Concert  "and  Mantegna's  "Parnassus,"  succeed  admirably. 
I  But  the  "Depart  pour  Cy there"  is  a  mere  smudge,  in  which 
i  it  is  hardly  possible  to  make  out  anything,  and  even  such  clearly 
,  painted  work  as  Couture's  "  Romans  of  the  Decadence  "  is  diffi- 
I  cult  to  distinguish.    The  great  majority  of  the  pieces,  however, 
j  succeed  well  enough,  and  the  volume  will  be  extremely  useful 
either  for  actual  companionship  in  the  galleries  or  for  reference 
'  \ 1  at  a  distance— the  latter  a  need  which  urgently  called  for  supply. 
I  We  cannot,  however,  dismiss  the  book  without  a  word  of  sur- 
I  prise  at  the  astonishing  badness  of  the  translation.    This  is 
-(  assigned  on  the  title-page  to  M.  Gausseron,  a  man  of  letters 
j  whose  work  in  French  we  have  frequently  seen  and  usually 
[  thought  well  of.    But  either  M.  Gausseron  must  have  handed 
I  the  work  over  to  understrappers,  or  his  knowledge  of  English 
!  leaves  a  great  deal  to  desire.    Ignorance  of  certain  shades  of 


(2)  The  Louvre.  By  G.  Lafectstre  and  E.  P.eichenberger.  Paris : 
Ancienne  Maiscn  Quantin. 


usage  and  idiom  (for  instance,  we  do  not  say  in  English  "  The 
Deposition,"  but  "  The  Descent  from  the  Cross  ")  might  be  par- 
doned. But  such  things  as  "  hands  to  a  duenna  who  wears  a 
cloak  and  sword "  instead  of  "  carries  "  are  really  serious,  and 
unluckily  they  occur  on  almost  every  page. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

FTiHE  Currencies  of  the  Hindu  States  of  Rajputana,  by  Surgeon- 
Captain  W.  W.  Webb  (Westminster:  Constable  &  Co.), 
treats  of  the  coins  of  Rajputana,  historically  and  from  the 
numismatist's  standpoint,  the  author  illustrating  his  text  with 
engravings  from  drawings  of  coins  in  his  own  cabinets.  The 
drawings  are  well  reproduced,  and  are  admirably  illustrative  of 
the  book.    They  are  representative,  not  only  of  the  coinage  of 
the  richer  States,  such  as  Maiwar,  Jaipur,  Mewar,  Alwar,  and 
Bhartpur,  but  of  the  smaller  States  and  feudatories  that  enjoy 
the  right  of  coining.    With  some  twenty  Rajputana  chiefs  issuing 
coins  at  discretion,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  metallic 
currency  is  somewhat  confused.    The  confusion  is  aggravated,  as 
Dr.  Webb  shows,  by  a  considerable  circulation  of  old  coin,  there 
being  apparently  no  system  of  calling  in  light  coin.    "  The 
amount  of  local  coin  circulating  in  the  Rajput  States  is  very 
large,  and  is  in  most  cases  the  collection  of  a  century  or  longer." 
From  this  it  is  clear  that  some  of  these  coins  must  be  of  great 
age,  as  Dr.  Webb  says,  and  very  much  worn.    Altogether,  with 
these  ancient  coins,  there  are  now  circulating  no  fewer  than  12 
gold  mohurs  of  different  value,  six  of  which  are  now  yearly 
issued  ;  50  rupees,  with  fractional  coins  to  correspond,  most  of 
which  are  of  different  values,  and  sixteen  of  which  are  issued 
every  year;  and  41  copper  coins,  of  which  sixteen  are  struck 
every  year,  or  almost  every  year.    With  these  facts  before  him, 
the  author  raises  an  important  question,  which   is  not  the 
less  delicate  and  difficult  since  it  is  a  question  of  sentiment. 
One  of  the  most  cherished  privileges  of  Oriental  chiefs  has 
been  the  right  of  coining.    The  first  act  of  a  conqueror  was 
to  establish  a  mint.     In  India  the  practice  was  universal, 
and   prized  as  one  of  the   chief  signs    and  prerogatives  of 
power.     Such    being    the   case,    the    question    of  curtailing 
or  abolishing  the  privilege  is  obviously  an  extremely  delicate 
matter  of  policy.    In  1847  Colonel  Sutherland,  Agent  to  the 
Governor-General  for  the  Rajputana  States,  declared  that  "  the 
right  of  coining  is,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Native  States,  one  of 
the  emblems  of  sovereignty."    Dr.  Webb  thinks  the  point  is 
magnified  by  Colonel  Sutherland,  because  the  Rajput  princes 
have  exercised  the  right  of  coining  only  since  the  fall  of  the 
Mogul  Empire.    But  surely  the  privilege,  from  the  sentimental 
point  of  view,  is  not  to  be  valued  for  its  antiquity  merely.  A 
century,  after  all,  is  no  mean  period  for  establishing  a  right,  and 
we  cannot  see  that  the  question  of  abolishing,  or  even  of  re- 
stricting, the  privilege  would   be  facilitated  even  were  the 
privilege  of  much  more  recent  date.    It  is  not  enough  to  show,  as 
the  author  does,  that  the  exercise  of  the  privilege  by  the  Rajput 
rulers  leads  to  abuses  and  much  inconvenience,  and  that  the 
abolition  of  the  right  of  coining  would  cause  them  no  real  hard- 
ship.   The  difficulty  lies  in  convincing  native  princes  that  they 
would  suffer  no  loss  of  dignity  by  any  restriction   of  their 
privilege  of  free  and  independent  coining. 

M.  Jules  Riviere's  My  Musical  Life  and  Recollections  (Sampson 
Low  &  Co.)  is  an  agreeable  example  of  a  kind  of  book  which  has 
not  always  proved,  to  us  at  least,  agreeable  reading.  The 
reminiscences  of  an  artist  who  undertakes  to  tell  the  story  of 
his  life  are  too  apt,  to  reflect  distorted  images  of  the  past  and 
much  that  strikes  the  dispassionate  contemporary  as  lacking  in 
true  proportion.  And  it  is  the  contemporary  only  who  can 
judge  of  such  work.  M.  Riviere's  book  is  free  from  defects  that 
are  not  infrequent  in  those  who  are  chroniclers  of  their  good  for- 
tune in  the  artistic  world.  It  is  distinguished  by  good  taste  and 
tact,  and  is  excellent  both  as  to  matter  and  style.  As  to  the 
English  in  which  it  is  written,  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  the 
foreign  writer  in  the  volume.  The  greater  portion,  the  most  im- 
portant, certainly,  of  M.  Riviere's  life  has  been  spent  in  England, 
and  his  name  recalls  to  most  people  novel  enterprises  in  popular 
concerts,  and  the  composition  of  some  extremely  popular  dance 
music  and  songs.  M.  Riviere,  as  a  conductor  and  organizer  of 
concerts,  was  in  some  sort  the  successor  of  Jullien,  if  that  extra- 
ordinary person  may  be  said  to  have  had  a  successor ;  and  if  to 
be  successful,  end  deserving  of  success,  makes  his  title  good,  M. 
Riviere  certainly  was  Jullien's  successor.  The  old  days  of  the 
Adelphi,  under  Webster's  management,  of  Cremorne  under 
Simpson,  and  again  under  Baum,  of  the  Alhambra  under 
Frederick  Strange,  and  of  Covent  Garden  when  M.  Riviere 
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caused  the  Promenade  Concerts  to  flourish  anew,  are  pleasantly 
recalled  to  us  in  M.  Riviere's  lively  and  good-humoured  pages. 
Of  musicians,  impresarios,  composers — Musard,  Duprez,  Offen- 
hach,  nerve",  Jullien,  and  many  others- — he  has  much  that  is 
interesting  to  record,  and  in  the  story  of  his  early  years  in  the 
musical  world  of  Paris,  or  in  the  army,  when  he  mastered  many 
instruments,  and  organized  more  than  one  band,  we  are  attracted 
by  an  ingenuousness  of  tone  that  becomes,  though  it  does  not 
always  adorn,  the  recollections  of  youth. 

The  genealogist  and  the  antiquary  will,  we  trust,  prove 
grateful  for  the  publication  of  Professor  Mayor's  laborious  tran- 
script Admissions  to  St.  Johns  College,  Cambridge,  January 
1629-30  to  July  1665  (Cambridge  :  Deighton,  Bell,  &  Co.),  the 
two  parts  whereof  appear  in  one  Tolume,  with  full  index  of 
names,  places,  trades,  or  callings,  and  other  useful  appendixes. 
In  the  preface  Professor  Mayor  notes  some  of  the  points  of  inte- 
rest revealed  by  the  register,  and  gently  chides  his  "  learned  and 
painful  friend,"  Dr.  Grosart,  for  assuming  that  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  existence  of  any  evidence  that  Herrick  was  entered  at  St. 
John's  College.  He  knew  all  about  it,  in  fact,  as  long  ago  as 
1854,  and  is  under  the  impression  that  he  acquainted  Dr.  Grosart 
with  what  there  was  to  be  known,  "  either  directly,  or  through 
Mr.  Aldis  Wright,"  before  Dr.  Grosart's  edition  of  Herrick  ap- 
peared. If  Wood  claimed  the  poet  for  Oxford,  and  Thomas 
Baker  made  no  protest,  Dr.  Bliss  gave  him  back  to  Cambridge, 
on  the  strength  of  the  letters  of  Herrick  cited  by  Dr.  Grosart.  It 
is  odd  that  Baker  does  not  record  the  fact  that  Herrick  was  a 
Johnian,  and  it  is  clear  that  many  persons  knew,  or  ought  to 
have  known  it. 

The  Rev.  James  Wood's  Dictionary  of  Quotations  (Warne  & 
Co.)  comprises  30,000  references— as  the  cover  has  it— yet  of 
true  references,  excepting  with  regard  to  Shakspeare,  such  as 
will  serve  the  infirm  memory  of  the  curious  inquirer,  it  contains 
none.  Thus  we  read,  "  Property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its 
rights. — Drummond."  But  which  Drummond  ?  And  where 
shall  we  find  the  passage  ?  These  are  unsolved  questions.  An- 
other example,  and  one  still  more  striking,  occurs  to  us.  Let  us 
suppose  you  are  asked  who  is  the  author  of  "  Rich  with  the  spoils 
of  time,"  and  you  reply,  confidently,  "  Gray."  You  turn  to  letter 
"  R  "  in  Mr.  Wood's  volume  and  read,  "Rich  with  the  spoils  of 
time. — Sir  T.  Browne."  Naturally  it  is  tantalizing  to  learn  so 
much  and  yet  so  little.  Is  the  passage  in  The  Garden  of  Cyrus, 
or  in  Hydriotaphia,  or  where  ?  If  Mr.  Wood  had  supplied  those 
little  wants,  his  book  had  been  more  worthy  of  praise  than  it  is. 
He  gives  far  too  much  quotation  of  what  is  not,  nor  can  ever 
be,  quotation  at  all,  such  as,  "Public  opinion  is  democratic. — 
J.  G.  Holland."  We  do  not  expect  to  see  a  perfect  Dictionary 
of  Quotations.  No  work  of  the  kind,  however,  should  draw 
lavishly,  as  this  does,  on  the  books  of  living  writers.  If  these 
are  much  quoted  they  must  be  sufficiently  well  known  to 
readers.  The  probability  is  that  they  are  not  much  quoted,  and 
very  little  read.  Mr.  Wood's  book  is  particularly  rich  in  pro- 
verbs, and  in  sayings  or  "  thoughts  "  of  maxim-makers  such  as 
La  Bruyere,  Joubert,  Pascal,  Chamfort,  Goethe.  No  attempt  at 
classification  is  made— wisely,  we  think— excepting  in  the  index. 

The  late  Messrs.  Ansted  and  Latham's  handy  book,  The 
Channel  Islands  (Allen  &  Co.),  appears,  in  its  third  edition,  to 
have  been  considerably  revised  by  Mr.  E.  Toulmin  Nicolle,  the 
present  editor,  who  has  aimed  at  "bringing  the  work  more 
within  the  range  of  the  general  reader."  His  object,  it  seems,  is 
to  make  it  "as  popular  as  possible."  At  the  same  time  he 
wishes  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  book  is  not  "a 
mere  visitor's  handbook,"  yet  it  is  hoped  it  may  "assist  the 
tourist."  There  was  a  kind  of  tourist  who  found  the  original 
work  useful  in  various  ways,  and  probably  never  dreamed  of  the 
day  when  "great  changes  and  discoveries"  in  zoology  would 
necessitate  the  re-writing  of  the  section  on  Zoology  by  Dr. 
Ansted.  The  "Geology,"  also,  has  been  overhauled  thoroughly 
by  Mr.  Charles  Noury,  who  has  contributed  some  sketch  maps 
that  will  be  of  service  to  the  visitor  interested  in  the  subject. 
Altogether  this  section  is  much  improved. 

Among  recent  American  verse,  Dr.  Frederick  Petersen's  In  the 
Shade  of  Ygdrasil  (Putnam's  Sons)  is  a  little  volume  that 
attracts  us  by  a  strain  of  fancy  and  an  agreeable  'grace  of  style 
that  are  decidedly  individual  in  quality.  The  writer's  fancy,  it 
is  true,  is  now  and  again  a  trifle  extravagant,  as  in  the  "  Blue- 
bells' Chorus  "  when  he  sings  "  Our  carillon  will  carol  on,"  and  in 
the  "  Morning  Song  " : — 

The  flowers  uplift  their  cups  of  dew 
And  drink  a  health  unto  the  sun. 

But  the  fantastic  element  of  many  of  the  lyrics  is  fresh  and 
pleasing. 

Told  in  the  Gale,  by  Arlo  Bates  (Boston  ;  Roberts),  is  a 


volume  of  stories  in  blank  verse,  told  by  Omar  at  nightfall,  "  in  ! 
the  arched   gateway  to  fair  Ispahan,"  as  around  him  are- 
gathered 

The  chief  men  of  the  city,  they  that  be 

Princes  and  potentates  of  Ispahan, 

All  listening  tireless  to  the  tales  he  tells. 

Mr.  Bates  shows  a  fair  command  of  tbe  difficult  measure  he  has. 
chosen,  and  some  facility  of  narrative,  though  he  falls  into  a  dis- 
cord at  times,  or  a  modulation  that  jars  upon  the  ear.  There  is. 
example  of  this  in  "  The  Sorrow  of  Rohab": — 

now  that  Cintra's  love, 
So  filled  to  overflowing  all  his  heart 
That  crown  and  people  counted  naught — there  rose 
A  hundred  murmurs  sinister;  the  stir 
Of  foes  implacable  who  knew  their  time 
Had  come. 

Messrs.  Dent  &  Co.'s  edition  of  Le  Morte  Darthur,  or  "  King 
Arthur,"  as  it  is  rendered,  is  a  handsome  reprint  of  Malory,  illus- 
trated with  designs  by  Mr.  Aubrey  Beardsley,  whose  fancy  and 
ingenuity  are  happily  shown  in  the  initial  designs  for  the  chapters 
and  in  the  decorative  quality  of  the  title-designs  for  the  various- 
books.  Mr.  Beardsley,  indeed,  is  a  decorator  of  the  page,  not  an 
illustrator  of  the  book.  His  knight  and  lady  in  the  drawing  of 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake  (p.  47)  are  frankly  reminiscent  of  Mr.  Burne 
Jones,  and  of  that  artist's  design  for  the  Kelmscott  reprint  of 
Caxton's  Order  of  Chivalry. 

Mr.  Nimmo's  "Border  "  edition  of  Scott  advances  this  month  to 
Kenilworth,  in  two  volumes,  illustrated  with  drawings  by  M.  La- 
lauze,  etched  by  the  artist,  which  are  thoroughly  romantic  in 
style  and  sentiment  and  skilful  in  execution.    Scott's  motto, "  No- 
scandal  about  Queen  Elizabeth,  I  hope  ?  "  appropriate  enough  to  J 
the  novel,  has  another  meaning  if  taken  with  the  editor's  intro-  t 
duction,  wherein  Mr.  Lang  deals  with  the  supposed  murder  of 
Amy  Robsart  by  Leicester,  and  the  Queen's  knowledge  of  the 
crime,  just  as  he  has  summarized  the  case  of  the  Casket  Letters 
in  the  preface  to  The  Abbot.    "  If  Elizabeth's  case,"  Mr.  Lang  re-  : 
marks,  "  were  treated  as  Mary's  had  been,  it  might  go  hard  with 
her." 

We  have  also  received  The  Abbot  (A.  &  C.  Black),  illustrated  ; 
by  Mr.  John  Williamson,  being  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  j 
"  Dryburgh "  edition  of  Scott ;   Salina  Zembra,   by  William 
Black    (Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  new  edition;  The  Triumph  of  ■ 
Philosophy,  by  James  Gillespie  (Sutton  &  Co.),  new  edition ; 
The  Insurance  Blue  Book  and  Guide  for  1893-1894  (Champness-  \ 
&  Co.),  a  handy  manual  of  reference  for  safe  and  profitable  i 
insurance ;  The  Uniform  System  of  Accounts  for  Hospitals  and 
Public  Institutions,  by  Henry  C.  Burdett  (Scientific  Press,  Lim.)  ; 
Chemical  Lecture  Experiments,  by  G.  S.  Newth,  F.I.C.  (Long- 
mans &  Co.);  Liver  Complaint,  Nervous  Dyspepsia,  and  Headache, 
by  M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.D.  (Simpkin  &  Co.),  reprinted  from  the 
third  American  edition  ;  The  Letters  of  "  Vetus  "  on  the  Adminis- 
tration of  the  War  Office,  reprinted  from  the  Times  (Cassell  & 
Co.)  ;  Part  24  of  the  Illustrated  Edition  of  J.  R.  Green's  Short 
History  of  the  English  People  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  ;  Geography  of 
England  and  Wales,  by  Thomas  Haughton  (Philip  &  Son) ;  and  a 
second  edition  of  Ludwig  Puritz's  excellent  Code  Book  of  Gym- 
nastic Exercises  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.),  trans- 
lated by  Messrs.  O.  Knofe  and  J.  W.  Macqueen,  with  numerous- 
illustrations. 


We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 
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CHRONICLE. 
The  Vice    TT  was  announced  on  Thursday  morning 

royalty  of 

JL  that  Sir  Henry  Norman,  on  second 
India.  considerations  of  his  age  and  strength,  had 
recalled  his  acceptance  of  the  Viceroyalty.  For 
reasons  set  forth  in  our  article  on  the  original  appoint- 
ment, we  are  unable  to  regret  this ;  but  we  offer  our 
sincere  condolences  to  the  Government.  To  find  a 
Gladstonian  of  the  required  combination  of  position 
and  brains  who  is  not  indispensable  at  home,  Mr. 
Gladstone  will  have  to  put  the  South  Foreland  light 
in  a  lantern  and  go  about  in  a  brighter  and  longer  day 
than  September  usually  supplies. 

in  Parliament.  On  Friday  week,  after  a  question- time 
Commons,  dealing  with  cholera,  the  Featherstone  riots, 
St.  Katharine's  Hospital  (an  endowment  at  which 
Radical  greed  has  been  disappointedly  scratching  and 
whining  for  a  generation  or  two),  and  the  Bechuana 
Land  railway  subsidy  (at  which,  as  it  promises  good  to 
the  Empire,  Radical  jealousy  is  growling),  Supply  was 
once  more  attacked,  Sir  William  Harcourt  sketching 
the  beginning  of  the  end  in  an  unlimited  sitting  this 
day  week.  The  votes  discussed  were  chiefly,  but  not 
wholly,  Irish,  and  the  principal  incident  was  a  remark 
of  Mr.  Sexton's  on  the  "magical"  character  of  the 
present  Chief  Secretary's  administration  as  exhibited 
in  the  reception  of  the  Constabulary  Vote.  Consider- 
ing all  things,  it  may  be  left  to  posterity  to  decide 
whether  this  was  an  escapade  of  "  Irish  humour  "  or  of 
**  Irish  impudence,"  both  things  famous  of  old,  though 
one  of  them  is  a  good  deal  failed. 

The  sitting  of  Saturday  did  not  justify  the  dark 
imaginings  of  those  who  prophesied  unlimited,  or  at 
least  prolonged,  duration  for  it.  It  was  very  little 
longer  than  an  ordinary  Wednesday,  and  the  usual 
miscellaneous  grumbling  and  inquisitiveness  nowhere 
kindled  into  anything  stronger.  The  Liberationists 
made  one  of  their  characteristic  complaints  of  the  grant 
of  a  subsidy  to  King's  College,  London,  a  "  denomina- 
"  tional "  college.  There  happens  to  be  nothing  to 
prevent  any  Jew,  Turk,  heretic,  or  infidel  from  getting 
the  full  value  of  the  instruction  given  at  this  seminary 
without  rubbing  the  faintest  bloom  off  his  Jewish, 
Turkish,  heretical,  or  infidel  conscience ;  but  this,  of 
course,  matters  nothing  to  the  Carvellite-Williamsian 
mind.  What  it  wants  is  not  freedom  of  conscience,  but 


a  penalty  on  consciences  which  take  their  freedom  in  a 
way  it  does  not  like. 

Monday's  sitting,  which  finished  Supply  and  saw 
the  usual  Expiring  Laws  Continuance  Bill  passed,  was 
a  little  more  important  in  its  subjects  and  a  little 
livelier  in  its  details,  while  it  was  not  finished  till  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Sir  William  Harcourt  had 
the  courage  to  tell  Mr.  Alpheds  Cleophas  Morton, 
first,  that  he  didn't  know  anything  about  certain 
travelling  arrangements  of  the  Duke  of  Fife  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  he  was  not  going  to  find  out  about 
them;  while  Mr.  Asquith  more  amicably  snubbed  Mr. 
Herbert  Paul's  inquisitiveness  about  Mr.  Hurlbert. 
If  Mr.  Hurlbert  s  enemies  are  right,  he  must  be  a 
very  disreputable  person  in  his  private  relations,  but 
those  relations  are  of  infinitesimal  importance  to  the 
public.  So  that  it  really  would  seem  that  his  fault  in 
the  eyes  of  Mr.  Paul  and  others  must  be,  not  telling 
stories  about  Miss  Evelyn  and  Mr.  Murray,  but 
telling  the  truth  about  Ireland,  which  is  not  yet  an 
indictable  offence,  though  it  doubtless  will  be  when 
Home  Rule  is  passed.  The  real  importance  of  the  night 
concerned  chiefly  African  subjects,  especially  Uganda 
and  Mashonaland,  and  fuller  comments  than  are  pos- 
sible here  upon  Sir  Edward  Grey's  answers  will  be 
found  in  another  place. 

The  House  of  Lords  met  on  Tuesday  to 
pass  or  further  divers  measures  sent  up  to 
it,  and  then  adjourned  till  Friday  for  more. 

In  the  Commons,  on  Report  of  Supply, 
Mr.  Paul  once  more  brought  forward 
the  Mashonaland  question  and  the  conduct  of 
Captain  Lendy  in  bombarding  a  kraal,  as  to 
which  we  may  refer  readers  as  before.  Mr. 
Brodrick  was  perfectly  right,  and  Sir  U.  Kay 
Shuttleworth  utterly  wrong,  the  former  in  pro- 
testing against,  and  the  latter  in  defending,  the 
purchase  by  the  Admiralty  of  shells  from  a 
French  firm.  That  sturdy  John  Bull,  Mr. 
Alpheus  Cleophas,  amused  himself  by  applying 
the  term  "  foreigner  "  to  a  poor  person  who  has, 
indeed,  the  misfortune  to  be  a  German  Prince  by 
birth,  but  who  did  his  best  to  purge  that  guilt  by 
becoming  an  English  subject  exactly  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago.  But  nullum  tempus  occurrit 
Alpheo.  The  Post  Office,  as  usual,  engaged  a 
good  deal  of  attention  ;  but  the  Appropriation 
Bill  was  brought  in  at  last. 
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On  Wednesday  Mr.  James  Lowtiier,  as  had  been 
announced,  brought  up  the  subject  of  the  Featherstone 
riots,  and  Mr.  Asquith  declared  his  intention  of  hold- 
ing a  special  inquiry,  on  the  ground  of  the  discrepancy 
in  the  coroners'  jury  verdicts.  This  decision  has  been 
greeted  with  perhaps  unnecessary  applause,  and  seems 
to  us  rather  to  partake  of  Mr.  Asquith's  usual  attempts 
to  serve  God  and  Mammon  ;  but  it  may  do  no  harm. 
The  Home  Secretary  spoke  pretty  plainly  of  the  fire- 
brand M.P.s — Mr.  Pickakd,  Mr.  Woods,  and  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie — who  had  more  discretion  than  to  be  present, 
and  Mr.  Burns,  "  Labour's  "  only  spokesman,  was,  for 
him,  pretty  moderate,  having  perhaps  the  noise  of 
Belfast  and  the  shouting,  when  he  himself  fled  before 
the  people,  in  his  ears.  But  when  Mr.  Burns  suggests 
elected  magistrates  as  the  panacea,  one  thinks  with  a 
pleased  pensiveness  of  Mr.  Woods,  M.P.,  for  instance, 
in  that  capacity  when  the  Riot  Act  wants  reading.  In 
the  desultory  discussion  which  followed,  Sir  Richard 
Temple  rapped  Mr.  Paul's  knuckles  for  the  way  in 
which  he  had  spoken  of  Captain  Lendy  the  day  before, 
and  Mr.  Paul  said  he  didn't  care,  and  would  do  it 
again.  The  Appropriation  Bill  was  read  a  second  time, 
and  the  Indian  Budget  having  come  on,  the  debate 
was  adjourned. 

The  debate  was  resumed  on  Thursday  by  Sir 
George  Chesney,  who,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say, 
spoke  sensibly.  He  was  followed  by  Sir  William 
Wedderburn,  whose  speech  is  equally  unnecessary  to 
characterize.  We  need  only  say  that,  if  Sir  William's 
picture  of  the  service  he  adorned  so  long  is  exact,  the 
patience  and  patriotism  which  alone  can  have  induced 
him  to  serve  out  his  time  in  it  must  excite  the 
highest  admiration.  Naaman  in  the.  House  of 
Rimmon  is  a  joke  to  Sir  William  Wedderburn 
in  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  Besides,  Naaman  paid 
some  talents  in  that  matter,  while  Sir  William, 
we  should  rather  imagine,  received  them,  which 
must  have  made  his  sufferings  acuter.  After  other 
talk  on  the  subject,  Mr.  George  Russell  made 
the  usual  formal  exposition  of  the  Indian  Budget, 
which  he  did  very  prettily,  finishing  with  an  ad- 
mirable peroration  about  "  blending  faiths  and 
"races  in  a  harmonious  whole,"  and  "raising  the 
"  Indian  people  in  the  scale  of  nations."  Ah !  those 
Coqcigrues,  and  the  wonders  they  will  see  when  they 
come  !  It  had  previously  been  agreed  that  the  House 
should,  at  its  rising  yesterday,  adjourn  to  the  2nd  of 
November.    And  so  an  end  for  the  time  at  least. 

Foreign  and  Brazilian  news,  this  day  week,  was  still 
Colonial  Affairs,  vague  and  untrustworthy,  and  the  chief 
other  item  of  importance  was  the  interest  which 
Germany  was  beginning  to  take  in  the  French  attack 
on  the  Royal  Niger  Company. 

Large  space  was  occupied  in  the  foreign  news  of  the 
end  of  last  week  and  the  beginning  of  this  by  the 
excitement  in  France  at  the  approaching  advent  of  a 
great  large  Russian  fleet,  with  real  live  sailors,  and  guns 
that  will  go  off.  To  do  the  French  justice,  that  sense 
of  the  ridiculous  which  has  never  been  their  strongest 
point,  and  which  they  sometimes  lately  have  seemed 
to  lose  altogether,  has  manifested  itself  here  and  there 
among  them  on  this  occasion ;  while  sensible  Russians 
also  do  not  seem  entirely  to  relish  these  raptures 
of  the  French  counterpart  of  the  lady  in  Peter  Simple 
over  her  "  defendiours  and  preserviours."  It  was  still 
impossible  to  make  out  what  was  really  going  on 
in  Brazil,  though  the  application  of  what  might  be 
called,  in  Fichtean  language,  a  Critique  of  All  Possible 
Unfrustworthiness  perhaps  pointed  to  the  theory  that 
the  insurgents  were  gaining  ground.  At  any  rate, 
Admiral  DE  MELLO  was  said  to  be  shooting  disaffected 
Deputies  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Aquidaban — 
a  proceeding  which  generally  encourages  the  others, 
and  shows  confidence  in  the  shooter,  when  he  and 


they  are  South  American.  There  were  great  military 
manoeuvres  in  Hungary,  and  much  coal-striking  in 
France  and  Belgium.  News  from  Mashonaland  was 
more  and  more  threatening.  Sir  Mortimer  Durand- 
was  on  the  point  of  passing  from  English  to  Afghan 
soil  and  escort  on  his  way  to  Cabul. 

On  Wednesday  it  was  reported  that  the  Afghan 
Mission  had  actually  joined  camps  with  that  of  the 
force  sent  by  the  Ameer  to  escort  it.  It  appeared 
more  distinctly,  but  still  not  quite  beyond  dispute, 
that  the  Brazilian  revolutionists  were  getting  the 
upper  hand.  In  India,  the  organ  of  the  orthodox  and 
respectable  Hindoos  had  (with  singular  want  of  con- 
sideration for  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Herbert  Paul) 
opposed  the  plan  of  examinations  in  India  ;  saying 
rudely  that  "real  sahibs,"  and  not  sham  ones,  were 
wanted.  The  Paris  ragings  against  the  Royal  Niger 
Company  continued. 

On  Thursday  morning  things  were  going  on  well 
with  the  Afghan  Mission.  The  Brisbane  Assembly  had 
rejected  the  proposal  to  split  Queensland;  Mashona- 
land was  still  threatening  and  Brazil  still  opaque ;  the 
United  States  Senate  was  still  discussing  silver,  and 
the  Debats  was  still  at  the  heels  of  Lord  Aberdare. 

The  news  of  yesterday  contained  details  about  the 
alleged  conspiracy  in  Madagascar  concerning  a  gentle- 
man known  by  the  name  of  "  Rajoelina  Thirteen 
"  Honours,"  who  must  be  a  formidable  rival  to  our 
Mr.  Moulton  ;  an  account  of  the  presentation  of  new 
colours  to  the  Dutch  army  by  its  little  Queen  ;  antici- 
pations that  the  days  of  the  Presidentship  (to  say  no 
more)  of  Senhor  Peixoto  in  Brazil  are  numbered,  and 
that  Freedom  may  have  to  shriek  over  the  restoration 
of  the  Monarchy ;  fresh  troubles  in  Argentina,  andi 
some  details  about  the  murder  of  Emin  Pasha. 

cii'rd     ^S  some  interest  seems  to  be  felt  in  this 
matter,  we  may  add  a  few  words  on  it, 
though  it  is  rather  out  of  the  line  of  this  Chronicle. 
We  have  received  a  communication  from  "G.  A.  S.," 
in  which  he  obligingly  sends  us  an  extract  from  a 
Paris  Guide-book  of  1803,  containing,  among  other 
entries  of  red  wines,  those  of  "  Bordeaux-Medoc  "  and 
"  Bordeaux-claret."    But  this,  though  interesting,  can 
prove  nothing,  because   it  is  addressed  to  English 
readers,  and  shows  only  that  "  claret,"  not  clairet,  was 
classed  under  red  wines.  Nor  does  "  G.  A.  S.'s  "  reference 
to  the  well-known  "  clairettede  Die,"  a  purely  local  and 
special  wine  of  which  we  were  not  thinking,  help  us 
much,  though  what  help  it  does  give  is  on  our  side ;  for 
clairette  is  only  the  feminine  of  clairet,  and  nothing  else 
in  the  world.    It  is  quite  true,  no  doubt,  that  Bordeaux 
is  of  a  rather  paler  red  than  Burgundy ;  but  this,  again, 
does  not  settle  the  question.  However,  as  both  our  corre- 
spondent and  others  seem  to  have  somewhat  misunder- 
stood us,  let  us  sum  up  the  matter  as  clearly  as  may  be. 
Nobody  can  doubt  that  the  word  "  claret  "  is  the  same  as 
clairet,  of  which  in  the  oldest  French  claret  itself,  without 
the  i,  is  a  common,  if  not  the  commonest,  form.  The 
whole  question  of  interest  is  how  this  word  came  to  be 
applied  by  our  forefathers  to  a  liquor  to  which  the 
term  clairet  never  seems  to  have  been  applied  by  the 
French  themselves.    For  we  have  long  ago  examined 
every  cited  passage,  and  some  not  cited,  for  clairet 
from  the  thirteenth  century  downwards,  and  have  never 
found  one  in  which  it  indisputably  means  a  full  red 
liquor ;  while  those  most  apposite  (the  Montaigne  and 
Descartes  citations)  quite  evidently  designate  one 
faintly  coloured,  as  clairet  also  does  in  reference  to 
precious  stones  and  other  things.    If  our  own  opinion 
is  worth  anything,  it  is  that  the  oldest  use  of  all,  that 
of  "  mixed  "  wine,  is  the  ancestor  of  the  English  usage. 
For,  though  not  all,  most  wine-students,  we  believe, 
agree  that  the  importation  of  unblended  vintage  claret 
into  England,  and  still  more  into  Scotland,  is  of  very 
recent  date,  and  that  the  "  claret "  of  the  last  and 
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earlier  centuries  was  much  blended  and  loaded  with 
Hermitage  and  other  wine  (which,  by  the  way,  would 
account  for  the  two  entries  Bordeaux- J/ec'ioc  and 
Bordeaux-claret).  But  we  give  this  as  opinion  merely, 
and  not  as  very  positive  opinion. 

The  Coal  Both  at  the  end  of  last  week  and  at  the 
Strike.  beginning  of  this  the  coal  strike  showed 
some  small  signs  of  benignant  "  crumbling  " — patches 
of  men  resuming  work  here  and  there.  In  some  cases 
even  county  Federation  Agents  set  the  Federation  at 
defiance  and  ordered,  or  permitted,  "  their  men " 
{for  the  whole  phraseology  of  this  matter  reeks  of  im- 
perium  in  impend)  to  resume.  The  violence  of  lan- 
guage of  the  strike  leaders  increased  in  proportion, 
and  Mr.  8.  Woods,  M.P.,  informed  a  gang  of  strikers 
that  Mrs.  S.  Woods  had  expressed  her  intention,  if  he 
was  shot,  of  "  following  "  his  executioner  till  she  shot 
him  down.  A  very  natural  woman,  Mrs.  Woods,  and 
doubtless  a  very  good  wife.  But  what  is  to  be  thought 
of  the  man  who,  in  the  present  temper  of  Yorkshire 
colliers,  holds  up  to  them  such  advice  and  example  ? 
Of  such  are  our  members  of  Parliament  nowadays  ! 

Wednesday's  news  tended  in  the  same  direction. 
Whitehaven,  Warwickshire,  and  the  Forest  of  Dean 
had  resumed  work,  and  considerable  impression  had 
been  made  on  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire.  Meanwhile 
a  proposal  for  a  Coal  Trust  had  been  started,  a  proposal 
grandiose,  but  more  than  a  little  doubtful.  "  Colliers 
"  and  salters "  are  an  old  connexion,  and  the  experi- 
ences of  the  Salt  Union,  both  in  respect  of  domestic 
consumption  and  foreign  trade,  are  not  encouraging, 
even  if  the  scheme  were  not  made  more  dangerous  by 
the  handle  it  would  give  to  the  nationalizers. 

The  coal-owners  at  a  meeting  on  Thursday  maintained 
their  reasonable  attitude,  and  offered  arrangements; 
in  face  of  which  Mr.  Pickard,  M.P.,  professionally 
asserts  that  the  owners  are  responsible  for  the  distress 
which  has  come  on  other  trades  by  the  men's  action. 

Correspondence.  Th®  Times  is  to  be  commended  for  having 
included  in  the  usual  budget  of  September 
letter-rubbish  two  extremely  interesting  letters,  one 
from  Egypt  and  one  from  India,  written  by  natives  of 
character  and  distinction  in  their  way,  and  strongly 
protesting  against  the  fads  of  our  Kadicals  in  both 
countries.  Lord  Aberdare,  continuing  the  defence  of 
the  Royal  Niger  Company,  drew  a  rather  insolent  letter 
from  the  correspondent  of  the  Dehats,  who  seems  to 
think  that  a  man  is  not  to  state  the  facts  of  a  case  till 
he  has  acquainted  himself  with  all  possible  fictions 
on  it. 

Yachtin"-.  second  race  (this  time  for  the  Cape 

May  Cup)  between  the  Britannia  and  the 
Navahoe,  from  the  Needles  to  Cherbourg  and  back, 
came  off  last  Friday  week,  with  weather  and  results 
very  different  from  those  of  the  first.  The  rattling 
breeze  which  on  the  former  occasion  had  carried  both 
yachts  neck  and  neck  to  and  fro,  was  exchanged  for  an 
alternation  of  dead  calms  and  light  airs,  and  there 
being  now  no  blunder  made  in  the  arrangements  for 
the  finish,  it  was  a  case  of  the  best  boat  winning.  So 
skilfully  was  the  Britannia  sailed  that  she  beat  her 
opponent  by  thirty-six  minutes,  when  they  at  last  got 
home.  ^  At  this  time  some  anxiety  was  felt  about  the 
Valkyrie,  which  had  been  obliged  by  the  wind  to  make 
a  longish  journey  of  it  across  the  Atlantic. 

Football,  -^e  Executive  of  the  Rugby  Union  may  be 
t  warmly  congratulated  on  having  last  Wed- 
nesday rejected  a  proposal  to  (i  compensate  players 
"  for  bona  fide  loss  of  time,"  or,  in  other  words,  to 
professionalize  the  Union. 

Congresses,  Some  interesting  papers  were  read  yesterday 
&c-       week,  including  one  by  Mr.  Conway  on  his 
Himalayan  expedition.    But  the  paper  of  the  day  was 
Professor  Nicholson's  sectional  address  on  Political 
Economy,  a  most  vigorous  vindication  of  "  orthodoxy  " 


in  that  department.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Professor 
is  right,  and  that  the  vogue  of  Socialist  sciolism  in 
economics  is  declining.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  bad 
philosophies,  just  before  they  die,  usually  enjoy  a  truly 
(jreen  old  age  of  popular  and  practical  triumph.  The 
most  interesting  event  of  this  day  week  was  Professor 
Vivian  Lewes's  evening  lecture  to  working-men  on 
"  Spontaneous  Ignition,"  whereof  he  gave  many  inter- 
esting examples,  though,  unluckily  (as,  indeed,  might 
have  been  anticipated),  he  did  not  extend  belief  to  the 
picturesque  but  odorous  phenomenon  which  so  has 
pleased  Mr.  Dickens  and  M.  Zola. 

The  British  Association,  in  the  latter  days  of  whose 
meeting  few  papers  of  much  general  interest  were  read, 
was  succeeded  on  Thursday  by  the  Institute  of  Jour- 
nalists, which  attracted  unusual  notice,  by  reason  of  a 
strong  deputation  of  Parisian  representatives,  the  chief 
of  whom  were  M.  Zola,  M.  Magnard  of  the  Figaro, 
and  M.  Aurelien  Scholl. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  was  a  good 
Commissions.       ,.  r      ,1         •  ■<  ■  .n  i 

audience  tor  the  evidence  given  at  the  end 

of  last  week  before  both  the  Opium  and  the  Welsh 
Land  Commission.  To  the  former,  after  missionaries 
and  others  had  painted  the  Opium  fiend,  Opium  wars, 
and  so  forth,  in  the  familiar  crimson  and  flame  colours, 
came  the  very  first  living  authorities,  Sir  Thomas 
Wade,  Sir  George  Birdwood,  Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  Mr. 
Lay,  and  others,  and  simply  told  the  truth — a  truth 
which  we  hope  the  Commission  is  competent  to  receive, 
though  Lord  Brassey  seems  to  have  the  old  fictions 
about  "  Opium  wars  "  in  his  head.  Before  the  Welsh 
Commission  a  tissue  of  tittle-tattle  and  tenants'  grum- 
bling was  woven  and  unwoven  in  order  to  bring  about 
the  "  Curse  of  Ireland  " — the  Land  Act — on  Wales 
also. 

The  Law    The  "Indian  Oculists"  were  committed  for 
Courts.     trial  on  Wednesday. 


Miscellaneous. 


A  railway  accident  unusually  disturbing  to 
the  imagination  occurred  on  the  Great 
Western  this  day  week,  a  down  express  leaving  the 
rails  in  the  Box  Tunnel  and  running  into  an  up  train. 

 -A  fall  of  earth,  with,  it  is  to  be  feared,  only  too 

certainly  fatal  results,  at  the  great  Dolcoath  mine 
in  Cornwall,  and  an  elephant  escape  and  hunt  from 
Sanger's  menagerie  in  London,  diversified  the  news  of 

Thursday.  Gossips  who  had  not  been  satisfied  with 

the  "  Ardlamont  Mystery  "  were  on  Thursday  gratified 
by  a  "  Clerkenwell  Tragedy,"  in  which  a  stockbroker 
and  a  chorus-singer  were  shot  by  an  electrician,  who 
then  shot  himself. 


Obituary. 


M.  BenoIt  Malon  was  a  French  Socialist 
who  was  believed  to  be  honest  and  not 

known  to  be  insane.  Sir  Alexander  Galt  (the  son 

of  John  Galt  the  novelist,  a  person  much  forgotten 
now,  but  of  no  small  talent  and  some  prominence  in  his 
own  day)  had  been  one  of  the  foremost  of  Canadian 

politicians  for  half  a  century  past.  Dr.  Charles 

Clay  was  a  physician  and  surgeon  nearly  as  old  as  the 
century,  and,  though  he  never  practised  in  London,  of 

very  high  distinction  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  Miss 

Henrietta  Montalba's  graceful  art  in  sculpture  was 

well  known.  By  the  death  of  the  Countess  of 

Rothes,  one  of  the  oldest  peerages  in  the  United 
Kingdom  again  comes  to  an  heir  male,  the  eighteenth 

Earl.'  Count  de  Bylandt  had  represented  Holland 

at  the  Court  of  St.  James's  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  was,  we  believe,  at  the  moment  the  doyen  of  the 

diplomatic  body  here.  Mr.  C.  W.  Heaton  was  a 

very  distinguished  chemist,  and  skilled  in  the  literary 
exposition  of  his  science. 

The  Theatre   ^  new  anc^  amM^0US  verse-play  of  the 
e    ea  re.  paus^  cycle,  entitled  The  Tempter,  by  Mr. 

H.  A.  Jones,  was  produced  at  the  Haymarket  on 

Wednesday. 
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THE  SESSION. 

THE  most  charitable — and,  withal,  the  most  sane — 
epitaph  to  be  written  over  the  Session  which 
comes  to  an  end  this  week  would  be  an  expression 
of  hope  that,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  said  of  a  particularly 
silly  piece  of  French  rhetorical  blasphemy,  "it  is  the 
"  non  plus  ultra  of  the  thing."  The  thing  which 
we  may  hope  has  gone  to  the  limit  of  its  strength 
is  not  the  Home  Kule  Bill,  but  the  combination  of 
persons  and  circumstances  which  has  made  the  intro- 
duction and  forcing  through  of  that  piece  of  factious 
electioneering  possible.  The  Bill  was  never  meant 
to  become  an  Act.  It  was  designed  from  the  first,  and 
has  been  recast  during  its  progress  through  the  House 
of  Commons,  with  the  sole  intention  that  it  might 
serve  to  give  the  Nationalist  members  such  a  promise 
as  will  induce  them  to  support  the  Ministry  in  passing 
other  measures  by  which  it  hopes  to  cook  itself 
another,  and  a  larger,  majority  at  the  next  general 
election.  If  the  employment  of  a  whole  Session  on 
this  purpose  does  prove  the  non  plus  ultra  of  what 
can  be  done  by  the  most  impudently  factious  party 
manoeuvring,  the  time  may  perhaps  be  said  not  to  have 
been  wholly  wasted. 

The  last  eight  months  of  electioneering  in  the  thin- 
nest possible  disguise  have  been  divided  into  two 
periods.     First  the  Government,  professing  all  the 
while  to  have  a  mandate  from  the  country  to  settle 
Home  Rule,  devoted  the  earlier  part  of  the  Session  to 
introducing  a  selection  of  the  Bills  by  which  it  intended 
to  satisfy  all  other  sections  of  its  variegated  following, 
when  once  it  had  transacted  the  preliminary  business 
of  paying  the  indispensable  Nationalists  something  on 
account.    To  describe  this  as  a  waste  of  all  the  time 
before  Easter  would  be  a  strictly  accurate  use  of  lan- 
guage if  the  Cabinet's  professed  belief  in  its  mandate 
and  the  solidity  of  its  majority  could  be  supposed  to 
possess  more  than  an  electioneering  truth.    But  then 
the  majority  is  not  solid.     It  is  only  an  alliance 
of  sections   held  together   by  the  necessity  which 
binds  them  all  to  Mr.  Gladstone.     The  mandate, 
again,  is  a  figure  of  speech  which,  in  so  far  as  it 
means  anything,  may  be  said  to  indicate  the  belief 
of  a  minority  of  voters  in  England  and  a  majority 
of  voters  in  Scotland  that  they  would  best  secure 
ulterior  objects  of  their  own  by  first  permitting  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  add  one  more  to  the  many  unsuccessful 
attempts  he  has  already  made  to  "  settle  the  Irish 
"  question."    As  these  voters  voted  in  the  full  know- 
ledge of  the  fact,  imparted  to  them  on  the  authority 
of  their  revered  leader  himself,  that  all  previous  efforts 
of  his  had  been  made  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  problem,  it  may  be  said  that  their  mem- 
bers had  a  mandate  to  say  ditto  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
while  he  was  performing  his  necessary  prehminary 
operation.     It  is  not  indispensable  in  their  opinion 
that  the  settlement  of  the  Irish   question  should 
be   undertaken  with  knowledge,  but  only   that  it 
should  be  taken  in  hand  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  Given 
these  relations  of  leader  and  followers,  it  was  only 
natural  that  there  should  be  an  exchange  of  promises 
for  the  future,  and  blind  support  for  the  present, 
between  them.    So  it  cannot  be  asserted  with  confi- 
dence that  the  time  spent  in  showing  what  things  of 
the  nature  of  Local  Veto,  Disestablishment,  or  Labour 
legislation  shall  at  some  future  date  be  given  to  faith- 
ful supporters  was  necessarily  wasted  for  the  electioneer- 
ing interests  of  the  Cabinet.    If  the  time  has  been  lost, 
it  has  been  because  the  prizes  offered  have  not  proved 
as  tempting  as  was  piously  hoped.    Yet  even  so  the 
Cabinet  has  gained  something  in  the  shape  of  indica- 
tions  what  it  had  better  avoid.    It  learned  that  Local 
Veto  must  really  be  dropped,  that  Scotch  Disestablish- 
ment, may  advantageously  be  postponed,  that  even 
Welsh  Disestablishment  cannot  be  taken  up  with  con- 


fidence— all  precious  indications  to  the  thoughtful 
electioneering  politician.  How  far  the  dropping  and 
postponing  are  to  prove  feasible,  we  shall  know  when 
the  "  campaign"  now  being  conducted  under  pretence 
of  governing  the  country  has  gone  a  little  further. 

The  way  having  been  cleared  by  profuse  promises  to 
Teetotallers,  semi-Socialists,  Welshmen,  and  Scotchmen, 
the  House  got  to  the  really  important  business  of 
satisfying  the  Nationalists  after  Easter,  and  continued 
to  be  employed  at  this  work  for  practically  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  the  Session,  with  intervals  for  Supply. 
Success,  it  is  understood,  has  been  obtained ;  for  Mr. 
Justin  McCarthy  has  been  good  enough  to  say  that 
the  anti-Parnellites  are  very  pleased  with  what  they 
have  got,  as  far  as  it  goes.    It  is  believed  that  they 
will  now  vote,  like  honest  men,  for  those  who  have  so 
steadily  voted  for  them.    The  boon  conferred  upon, 
them  by  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  easy  to  define.    It  may 
perhaps  be  best  described  as  a  sign  pointing  to  the 
possibility  that  at  some  future  period  a  House  of 
Commons  may  be  got  together  in  which  a  really  effec- 
tive majority  will  be  so  recldess,  so  ignorant,  so  shame- 
lessly indifferent  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  that 
it  will  be  prepared  to  hand  Ireland  over  to  the  allies  of 
a  criminal  conspiracy,  and  to  give  to  those  same  per- 
sons a  commanding  vote  in  the  Parliament  at  West- 
minster.   This,  at  least,  is  what  the  existing  majority 
of  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  House  did  technically  vote 
for  when  it  read  the  thing  called  a  "  Bill  to  Amend 
"  the  Provision  for  the  Government  of  Ireland."  This 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  infatuation  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  the  subserviency  of  his  followers,  and  the 
shameless  unpatriotic  self-seeking  of  both,  is  only  to 
be  described  by  a  succession  of  negatives.    It  was  not 
what  Mr.  Gladstone  promised  in  Opposition,  and  in 
one  most  vital  part  was  the  direct  reverse  of  what 
he  emphatically  did  promise.    It  was  not  the  Bill 
which  was  introduced  in  March  after  seven  months  of 
laborious  preparation  in  the  most  awful  secrecy.  It 
was  not  even  the  first  form  taken  by  that  Bill  when  the 
necessity  of  recasting  it  had  become  undeniable.  It 
does  not  so  much  as  profess  to  be  a  final  settlement, 
for  it  leaves  the  whole  financial  relations  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  to  be  dealt  with  later  on,  while 
the  Parnellites  reject  it  altogether,  and  the  Anti-Par- 
nellites accept  it  very  tepidly.    It  would  not  relieve 
the  House  of  Commons  of  the  pressure  of  Irish  busi- 
ness ;  for  it  provided  that  there  should  be  eighty  Irish 
members  in  the  House  for  all  purposes,  who  would 
have  every  motive  for  faction.    Four-fifths  of  it  have 
never  been  debated.    It  was  simply  a  shapeless  col- 
lection of  bribing  promises  made  to  the  Nationalist 
members.    Every  important  change  in  it  was  in  the 
direction  of  promising  more  pelf  and  more  power  to 
Irishmen,  with  the  openly  avowed  intention  that  they 
might  be  persuaded  to  help  their  English  and*  Scotch 
accomplices  to  retain  the  seats  they  hold,  and  win 
others  in  the  next  general  election. 

The  business  of  the  Session  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  has  been  the  forcing  of  this  thing  through  by 
the  most  persistent  abuse  of  the  power  of  superior 
numbers,  with  the  fullest  knowledge  that  it  would  be 
rejected  by,  and  the  fixed  intention  to  submit  to  its 
rejection  by,  the  House  of  Lords.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  any  Legislative  Chamber 
above  the  rank  of  a  South  American  Cortes,  the  Closure 
has  been  used  to  pass  an  undebated  Constitution.  As 
far  as  the  Bill  was  moulded  at  all,  it  was  not  by  the 
House  but  by  hidden  negotiations  between  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  his  Irish  masters,  or  as  the  result  of  obser- 
vations made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  temper  of  his 
other  followers.  The  financial  clauses,  though  they 
give  Ireland  more  than  Mr.  Gladstone  had  described 
as  generous  terms  in  1 886,  were  received  with  universal 
grumbling  by  the  Irish.    They  were  dropped  to  be 
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replaced  by  a  makeshift  arrangement  which,  by  post- 
poning the  final  settlement,  would  leave  Parliament 
hampered  with  the  Irish  question  for  years.  A  guarantee 
that  the  House  would  not  be  at  liberty  to  neglect  the 
duty  of  satisfying  its  Irish  masters  was  provided  in 
the  shape  of  eighty  members  who  were  to  be  empowered 
to  vote  for  all  purposes.  This  last  concession  was  no 
part  of  the  original  Bill,  by  which  the  Irish  members 
were  to  be  retained  for  Imperial  purposes  only.  But 
a  provision  which  would  have  constituted  two  classes 
of  members  of  Parliament,  and  have  set  up  two  ma- 
jorities, will  be  remembered  only  as  an  instance  of 
futile  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  effort  to  reconcile 
the  irreconcilable.  It  found  no  defenders,  was  dropped 
at  the  last  moment,  and  lamented  by  nobody  except  by 
Lord  Herschell. 

The  details  of  the  bundle  of  bribing  promises  are  of 
little  importance  in  comparison  to  the  measures  by  which 
the  sham  Bill  in  which  they  were  contained  was  forced 
through  the  House.  The  duty  of  the  Opposition  was 
clear.  It  had  to  bring  out  the  real  character  of  the 
policy  into  which  the  nation  was  to  be  tricked,  by  in- 
sisting on  the  introduction  of  guarantees  which  would 
provide,  otherwise  than  nominally,  for  enforcing  the 
supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  work 
came  so  far  within  measure  of  being  effectually 
done  that  the  Irish  members  were  provoked  into  open 
rebellion.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  informed,  by  the  mouth 
of  Mr.  Dillon,  that  this  must  cease,  and  means  were 
taken  to  carry  his  orders  into  effect.  The  Bill  was 
closured  through  Committee  and  through  the  Report 
stage — for  the  most  part  undebated.  There  was  no 
failure  worth  noting  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
following  to  fulfil  their  share  of  the  compact  which 
keeps  Ministers  in  office.  A  minute  handful  of  mem- 
bers who  could  not  wholly  forget  their  hustings  promises 
voted  against  the  retention  of  the  Irish  members,  or 
now  and  then  stood  aside.  But  these  were  rare  excep- 
tions. As  a  rule,  the  Gladstonian  members  voted 
steadily  and  in  silence  for  the  gratification  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  the  Nationalists.  Nobody  argued  on 
the  Government  side,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  left  to  do 
the  talking.  His  colleagues  did  not  deprive  him  of 
any  appreciable  share  of  the  honour  and  the  toil. 
Some  of  them  were  only  whipped  up  to  speak  on  the 
third  reading.  But  they  voted  steadily — voted  for  the 
Bill  as  it  stood  first,  as  it  was  changed  once,  as  it  was 
changed  again;  voted  for  omissions,  voted  for  additions, 
voted  for  the  Closure  once  and  again,  voted  the 
thing  out  of  the  way,  that  there  might  be  leisure  for 
the  cooking  of  the  next  majority.  It  went  to  the 
Lords,  who  rejected  it  on  the  second  reading  by  a 
majority  of  ten  to  one,  to  the  relief  of  most  men,  and 
amid  the  absolute  indifference  of  the  Irish  themselves. 
Mr.  Gladstone  went  off  for  a  holiday,  his  colleagues 
became  comparatively  rational,  and  the  House  turned  to 
Committee  of  Supply — to  the  usual  conversations  on  the 
usual  fads.  And  so  there  was  an  end  of  eight  months  of 
impudent,  portentously  solemn,  and  in  all  probability 
entirely  futile  hypocrisy.  We  may  see  as  bad  things, 
but  we  shall  never  see  anything  excelling  this  in  its 
kind. 

It  is  surely  superfluous  to  add  that  foreign,  colonial, 
and  domestic  affairs  were  entirely  neglected,  except 
when  they  could  be  squeezed  into  notice  in  Supply 
under  circumstances  which  made  effectual  debate  nearly 
impossible.  Everything  else  has  been  left  over ;  there 
has  been  nothing  done  except  the  prostitution  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  the  possibly  unfounded  hope  of 
hiring  the  services  of  the  Irish  members  for  the  party 
purposes  of  the  English  and  Scotch  Gladstonians,  and 
perhaps  the  revelation  to  the  country  of  what  Home 
Eule  means  when  it  is  dragged  into  the  open. 


WANTED— A  VICEROY. 

IN  some  respects  there  is  very  little  to  be  said  about 
Sir  Henry  Norman's  reconsideration  of  his  accept- 
ance of  the  post  of  Viceroy  of  India.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  he  is  an  old  man  ;  perfectly  true  that  the 
Viceroyalty  is  not,  and  is  for  some  time  not  likely  to 
be,  a  post  in  which  a  man  has  nothing  to  do  but  draw 
his  salary  and  give  himself  the  trouble  to  exist ;  per- 
fectly true  that  Sir  Henry  is  not  on  the  spot,  and 
could  not  look  in  at  Downing  Street  at  eleven  o'clock, 
and  say,  "  Yes,  I'll  take  it,"  and  then,  after  a  walk  of 
reflection  round  St.  James's  Park,  look  in  at  half-past, 
and  say,  "  I  think  I'd  better  not."  These  obvious  and 
anodyne  considerations  may  cover  the  whole  ground,  or 
they  may  not ;  and  Mr.  George  Russell's  statement 
on  Thursday  shall  have  due  respect.  In  any  case,  the 
next  move  of  the  Government  is  of  more  importance 
and  more  interest  than  the  falling  through  of  this. 
Still,  the  thing  is  a  little  odd,  and  more  than  a  little 
unusual.  We  have  ourselves  no  disposition  to,  and 
some  contempt  for,  "  quidnunkery."  But,  if  the  quid- 
nuncs will  say  that  a  man  does  not  first  accept  and 
then  refuse  what  is  in  its  own  particular  way  perhaps 
the  highest  position  open  to  an  English  subject — that, 
above  all,  he  does  not  put  a  fortnight  between  his  accept- 
ance and  his  rejection,  when  the  grounds  of  the  latter 
are  no  other  than  the  very  constant  and  well-known 
ones  of  his  own  age  and  health  ;  that  something  must 
have  happened,  some  possible  subservience  or  sub- 
mission must  have  been  suggested,  some  prospects 
which  a  man  of  honour  could  not  face  must  have  been 
opened  up — why,  if  the  quidnuncs  will  thus  quidnunc 
it,  we  do  not  quite  see  who  is  to  prevent  them. 

Meanwhile  the  Government,  after  "  drinking  all 
"  their  shame,"  as  the  picturesque  French  idiom  has  it, 
have  a  chance  of  mending  their  hand,  if  (which  is  not 
much  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  way)  they  choose  to  do  so. 
They  can  now  make  an  appointment  which  is  probably 
the  best  possible  ;  they  can  make  several  in  different 
degrees  of  goodness  or  badness,  and  they  can  no  doubt, 
as  we  pointed  out  at  the  first,  make  almost  any  number 
which  would  be  far  worse  than  Sir  Henry  Norman's. 
We  shall  await  their  decision  with  a  strict  impartiality, 
and  meanwhile  consider  their  discomfiture  with  a  mild 
amusement. 


THE  GLORY  OF  GLASGOW. 

ONE  likes  to  see  a  thing  done  well,  and  even  an  ad- 
vertisement may  be  admirable  for  literary  breadth 
and  finish.  These  qualities  mark  a  volume,  about  the 
size  of  a  shilling  novel,  on  a  Glasgow  hotel.  We  need 
not  name  this  howf ;  sure  there  can  be  but  one  such, 
even  in  bonny  Glasgow.  "  This  hotel  is,  without  doubt, 
"  one  of  the  most  imposing  buildings  even  in  a  city 
"  which  boasts  some  of  the  very  finest  specimens  of 
"  modern  architecture."  <;  The  Great  Wizard  himself 
"  .  .  .  would  find  himself  in  the  midst  of  much  which, 
"  even  with  his  unrivalled  powers,  would  still  beggar 
"  description."  Sir  Walter  was  good  at  scenery,  less 
so  at  palaces  ;  but  our  author  can  himself  describe  the 
splendours  which  beggar  description. 

The  very  hall  porter  has  <:  the  information  of  an 
"  Encyclopaedia,"  and  every  waiter,  doubtless,  is  a 
Mezzofanti.  There  is  a  "  Gaelic  lessee"  of  the  hair- 
dresser's department,  and  he,  we  learn,  supplies  the 
humour  for  this  very  literary  establishment,  and  "  will 
"  tickle  the  recollection."  The  walls  are  hung  with  Lin- 
crusta,  that  costly  and  beautiful  material,  "  and  the  vast 
"  surface  is  overlaid  with  gold."  Nero  himself  never 
dreamed  of  aught  so  palatial.  The  Entresol  reminds 
our  author  of  "  the  warmth  and  shadow  which  Dork 
"  works  out  in  many  of  his  pictures."  Here  Rembrandt 
might  have  had  a  word  said  for  him ;  we  are  also 
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reminded  of  Martin,  but  Dore,  perhaps,  is  better,  as 
more  familiar.  The  Grand  Dining  Room  is  "  really  one 
"  of  the  most  imposing  interiors  that  will  be  seen  any- 
"  where,"  and  the  design,  very  appropriately,  is  "  old 
"  Baronial."  "  Massive  pillars  of  dove-coloured  marble" 
remind  us  that  we  are  not  in  a  military,  but  a  pacific, 
palace ;  "  these  monoliths  are  universally  admired,"' 
for,  as  we  are  carefully  informed,  "  they  are  monoliths," 
and  we  have  a  design  representing  them,  perhaps  in 
monolithography.  After  the  cave  of  Staffa  we  know  no- 
thing more  utterly  monolithic.  "  A  new  and  magnificent 
"  installation  of  electric  light "  adds  a  fairy  splendour 
to  the  corridors,  which,  indeed,  recall  "  the  corridors  of 
"  Time,"  mysteriously  alluded  to  by  the  poet. 

The  basement  next  engages  the  Muse  ;  here  are  more 
corridors,  the  corridors  of  Eternity,  for  they  are  "  inter- 
"  minable."  "  Wildernesses  of  wine-cellars  "  contain 
"  venerable  wines,  lying  silent  and  dusty  as  the  con- 
"  tents  of  the  catacombs."  The  bottles,  we  presume — 
not  the  wines — are  dusty;  their  "silence"  is  eloquent 
of  still  champagne;  here  is  no  noisy  ginger-pop;  here 
all  is  luxurious  peace.  Here,  not  far  off,  are  "  ice- 
"  houses,  with  their  chills,"  from  which  we  trust  that 
they  may  speedily  recover.  There  are  "  drying-rooms 
"  like  Turkish  baths,"  which  usually,  to  be  sure,  pro- 
duce moisture.  Here  is  "  Camembert  from  Lisieux, 
"Roquefort  from  Aveyron" — shade  of  Ouida,  canst 
thou  have  automatically  dictated  these  sonorous  periods, 
as  doth  "  Julia  "  whisper  bosh  to  Mr.  Stead  ?  "  These 
"  are  the  questions  nobody  can  answer,"  but  we  think 
that  we  detect  the  style  of  our  favourite  descrip- 
tive author,  especially  when,  in  the  kitchen,  "  the 
"  dignified  chef  moves  like  some  Eastern  High  Priest, 
"  silent  and  serene."  His  name,  we  believe,  is 
Arbaces  the  Egyptian ;  he  has  devilled  nightingales' 
tongues  for  Elagabalus,  and  is  a  dead  hand  at  a 
haggis.  "  And  the  great  Laundry  is  not  to  be  for- 
"  gotten,  where  everything  is  white,  except  the  shining 
"  arms  and  smiling  faces  of  innumerable  girls."  But 
their  arms,  too,  we  ween,  are  white.  It  is  a  sym- 
phony in  white  and  rose,  this  Laundry  ;  and  in  the 
vats  of  Glasgow  this  day  the  shirts  shall  soap 
round  the  white  feet  of  laughing  girls  whose 
sires  abjure  the  Pope.  After  these  fairy  halls,  as  of 
Thetis,  after  Doto,  Proto,  and  the  other  young 
blanch  isseuses,  we  care  less,  we  admit,  for  the 
Machinery,  the  forge  of  Hephaestus.  Briefly,  "  the 
"  favoured  occupants" — like  a  gentleman  in  a  Scotch 
story  with  "  red  herrings  and  whisky  toddy  on  the 
"table" — have  "all  which  the  heart  of  man  can 
"  desire."  We  feel  transported  to  "  Bagdad's  shrines 
"  of  fretted  gold,"  which  our  author  quotes  a  propos 
of  the  New  Municipal  Buildings.  But  what  are  they, 
after  all,  compared  to  the  pleasure  domes  of  McKubla 
Khan  in  the  glory  of  Glasgow,  the  Hotel  ?  Banners 
yellow,  glorious,  golden,  on  the  roof  do  float  and  flow, 
much  as  in  the  happy  olden  days  of  Mr.  Edgar  Poe. 
Chicago  comparatively  "  has  no  show,"  Glasgow  is  the 
true  home  of  the  gorgeous — a  city  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 
Whiles  it's  a  wee  thing  foggy. 


THE  FEDERATION  AGAIN. 

THAT  celebrated  expression — the  massacre  of  the 
innocents — applies  in  one  sense  with  more,  and 
in  another  with  less,  than  its  usual  aptness  to  the 
operation  performed  by  the  Government  last  Monday 
night.  The  Bills  sacrificed,  that  is  to  say,  are  most  of 
them  more  infantile  and  less  innocent  than  the  average 
Ministerial  measure  which  has  to  be  dropped  t  owards 
the  close  of  a  Session.  Of  the  seven  victims  which 
were  dispatched  on  the  night  in  (|uestion,  there  was  not 
one  which  had,  so  to  speak,  been  weaned.  None  of 
them  had  reached  the  Committee  stage,  and  the  more 


part,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  had  not  even  been  read 
a  second  time.  So  much  for  the  tenderness  of  their 
age.  As  for  their  innocence,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
there  is  but  one  out  of  the  whole  seven,  the  Labour 
Disputes  Arbitration  Bill — or,  doubtfully,  two,  if  we 
include  the  Conspiracy  and  Breach  of  the  Peace  Bill — 
which  can  pretend  to  other  than  a  partisan  origin  ; 
while  each  of  the  five  or  six  remaining  measures  re- 
presents either  a  concession  to  a  mischievous  fad,  or 
the  consideration  for  a  corrupt  purchase  of  Parlia- 
mentary votes,  or  an  unscrupulous  electioneering 
manoeuvre.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  Govern- 
ment in  our  time — even  if  we  examine  the  earlier 
Administrations  of  Mr.  Gladstone  himself — has  ever 
had  to  announce  the  withdrawal  of  so  thoroughly  dis- 
reputable a  batch  of  measures  as  are  included  under 
the  five  titles  of  the  Vaccination  Bill,  the  Registration 
of  Electors  Amendment  Bill,  the  Registration  of  Voters 
(Scotland)  Amendment  Bill,  the  Established  Church 
(Wales)  Bill,  and  the  Liquor  Traffic  (Local  Control) 
Bill.  Substantially  it  amounts  to  this — that  the 
Government  have  had  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  creditors 
whose  votes  they  have  corruptly  purchased,  and  to  ask 
each  of  them  "  for  time."  To  one  batch  of  traffickers 
they  say  : — "We  admit  that  we  promised,  in  return 
"  for  your  support,  to  let  you  humble  the  Churchman 
"  who  excites  your  social  envy  as  a  Dissenter  ;  but  you 
"  must  give  us  time."  To  another  they  acknowledge 
and  renew  their  undertaking  to  plunder  a  trade  in  the 
interests  of  public  morality,  but  beg  to  be  allowed  to 
defer  its  execution.  They  condole  with  a  third  and 
fourth  on  their  inability  to  fulfil  their  promise  to  pack 
the  electoral  register  until  next  year  ;  and,  with  many 
regrets  that  they  cannot  just  yet  poison  the  public 
health,  as  per  compact,  they  preach  patience  to  the 
idiotic  bigotry  of  a  fifth.  As  none  of  these  haters  of 
their  neighbours  and  enemies  of  the  Commonwealth 
could  help  themselves,  they  have  all,  of  course,  "  given 
"  time,"  as  requested  ;  and  the  whole  batch  of  flagitious 
bargains  has  in  consequence  disappeared  from  the 
Order  Book  at  a  stroke. 

It  would  be  useless,  we  fear,  to  invite  the  Govern- 
ment to  reconsider,  amid  this  wreck  of  their  legislative 
programme,  their  too  magnanimous  determination  to 
spare  the  House  of  Lords.  Otherwise  we  might  ask 
them  whether  it  is  really  worth  while  to  postpone  what 
they  regard  as  their  inevitable  triumph  at  the'  polls, 
and  thus  "  brokenly  live  on  "  for  another  six  or  seven 
months  or  so  in  a  practically  paralysed  condition. 
What  is  the  use  of  meeting  in  November  to  struggle 
painfully  on  with  an  Employers'  Liability  Bill  and  a 
Parish  Councils  Bill  against  a  minority  so  nearly  equal 
in  numerical  strength  to  themselves  ?  Were  it  not 
better  done,  as  other  Governments  use  in  such 
circumstances,  to  go  to  the  country  for  the  thumping 
majority  which  it  seems  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking, 
and  to  meet  a  new  Parliament  in  November  next  (if 
they  please),  as  at  present  arranged,  not  with  this 
beggarly  residue  of  the  last  Speech  from  the  Throne  to 
offer  the  House  of  Commons,  but  instead  thereof  the 
whole  Newcastle  programme,  with  a  reasonable  cer- 
tainty of  carrying  it  ?  It  is  evidently  useless,  we  say, 
to  ask  any  such  questions  as  these,  because  it  seems 
certain  that,  if  the  Government  were  in  the  least  likely 
to  entertain  them  seriously,  they  would  already 
have  interposed  to  prevent  those  egregious  supporters 
of  theirs,  the  National  Liberal  Federation,  from  making 
themselves  and  their  leaders  ridiculous.  Not  satisiieu 
apparently  with  the  general  outburst  of  contemptuous 
mirth  which  they  evoked  by  the  publication  of  their 
precious  "  circular,"  they  have  generously  gone  out  ot 
their  way  to  provide  fresh  amusement  for  the  public  by 
holding  a  meeting  in  the  Conference  Room  of  the 
National  Liberal  Club  to  explain  quite  superfluously 
why  they  prefer  vapouring  about  a  "  hereditary  and 
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'  irresponsible"  Chamber  to  summoning  an  indignant 
>ublic  to  mend  or  end  it.  The  names  of  the  speakers, 
ivhose  thrilling  addresses  fill  nearly  two  columns  of  the 
aithful  Daily  News,  supply  an  explanation  of  the  only 
fircumstance  which  needs  one — the  fact,  namely,  of 
;he  meeting  being  held  at  all.  When  we  have  said  that 
;he  Chairman  was  Mr.  Charles  Morley,  "  a  vice- 
' president  of  the  Home  Counties  Division"  of  the 
Federation,  and  that  the  audience  were  successively 
iddressed  by  that  not  exactly  world-famous  member  of 
Parliament  Mr.  W.  0.  Clough,  by  Mr.  F.  Maddison, 
Mr.  F.  E.  Barnes,  Dr.  Heber  L.  Hart,  Mr.  James 
Lemon,  and  Mr.  J.  Marnham,  it  is  possible  that 
jven  the  most  innocent  of  our  readers  may  begin  to 
have  an  inkling  of  the  purpose  of  this  demonstration, 
md  to  understand  that  it  was  got  up  not  so  much 
igainst  the  House  of  Lords  as  in  favour  of  the  demon- 
strators. In  short,  the  id  quod  erat  demonstrandum 
ivas  less  the  iniquities  of  "  hereditary  legislators,"  than 
:he  modest  merits  of  certain  gentlemen  whose  names 
ire  not  so  well  known  to  the  general  public  as,  in  the 
opinion  of  their  owners,  they  deserve  to  be. 

Considered  as  a  "friendly  lead"  for  the  nonentities 
and  obscurities  of  the  party,  the  meeting  of  the 
Federation  has  no  doubt  served  its  purpose.  When  the 
object  of  a  speaker  is  simply  to  call  public  attention 
to  the  fact  that  he  has  a  whip  and  is  whipping  some- 
thing with  it,  a  dead  horse  will  do  as  well  as  anything 
else.  The  sight,  of  course,  is  an  absurd  and  an  in- 
decent one ;  but  it  shocks  good  taste  only  and  not 
humanity ;  it  hurts  nobody  and  injures  nothing.  And 
since  by  any  mode,  however  clumsy,  of  performing  the 
operation  they  must  necessarily  attain  the  main  object 
of  publicity,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  superfluous  to  criticize 
their  attacks.  Still  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way 
of  flogging  even  a  dead  horse,  and  it  is  curious  to  note 
the  uniformity  of  preference  which  the  Gladstonian 
shows  for  the  wrong  one.  The  most  moderate  amount 
of  tactical  intelligence  would  surely  have  warned  him 
not  to  lay  too  much  stress,  at  any  rate  for  the  purposes 
of  this  particularagitation  against  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
the  superior  authority  of  an  elective  as  compared  with 
a  non-elective  Chamber  of  Legislature.  There  are 
occasions  when  this  line  of  argument  may  perhaps 
be  more  or  less  advantageously  worked ;  but  the 
present  is  not  one  of  them.  For  even  the  most  simple 
of  electors — supposing  him  to  comprehend  the  "  terms 
".  of  art"  involved — must  be  able  to  perceive  that 
a  representative  assembly  which  passes  laws  without 
discussing  them  might  just  as  well  have  elected  them- 
selves for  all  the  pretence  they  can  make  to  having 
discharged  the  duty  entrusted  to  them  by  those  who 
did  elect  them.  Mr.  Clough,  M.P.,  apparently  did 
not  see  this;  but  that  is  because  Mr.  Clough,  M.P., 
was  thinking  less  of  what  he  was  saying  than  of  the 
mere  fact  that  he  had  succeeded  in  finding  an  oppor- 
tunity of  opening  his  mouth  in  public,  and  of  making 
certain  articulate  noises  which  would  be  reported  in 
the  next  morning's  newspaper.  We  only  quote  him 
because  his  observations  quite  typically  illustrate  the 
fatuous  complacency  of  the  school  of  politicians  to 
which  he  belongs.  When  he  asks  "  what  Lord  can 
"  justify  his  position  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  he  (the 
"  speaker)  could  justify  his  position  in  the  House  of 
"  Commons,"  he  forgets  that  it  is  less  important  for  a 
member  of  either  branch  of  the  Legislature  to  be  able 
to  "justify  his  position  "  than  to  have  a  good  defence 
for  his  behaviour  in  it.  When  he  points  to  "  the 
"  majority  of,  as  he  thought,  very  sensible  people" 
(which,  of  course,  is  the  question  in  dispute)  "who 
"  had  elected  him,  and  to  whom  he  is  responsible,"  he 
appeals  to  a  fact  which,  so  long  as  he  underlies  the 
charge  of  having  put  his  proxy  into  Mr.  Gladstone's 
pocket,  is  simply  his  condemnation.  If  Peers  are 
liable  to  be  challenged  for  defective  authority,  the 


"  items  "  who  challenge  them  should  surely  avoid  any 
allusions  to  representative  responsibility. 

The  Eadical,  as  those  who  have  studied  him  are  well 
aware,  is  generally  ten  years  or  so  behind  the  times  in 
his  politics.  No  one,  indeed,  is  so  innocently  old- 
fashioned  on  many  questions  as  he.  He  began  to  pick 
up  the  jargon  of  Republican  sentiment  just  as  it  was 
beginning  to  be  discredited  in  the  countries  which  had 
had  practical  experience  of  Republican  institutions,  and 
now,  in  his  attack  upon  the  House  of  Lords,  he  is  vent- 
ing all  the  stale  stuff  about  "accidents  of  an  accident," 
"  hereditary  wisdom,"  "  having  taken  the  trouble  to  be 
"  born,"  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  which  had  its  currency 
in  the  day  before  the  far  more  capricious  and  haphazard 
working  of  an  elective  system  based  on  a  democratic 
suffrage  was  as  clearly  appreciated  by  all  intelligent 
people  as  it  is  now.  These  belated  assailants  of  the 
House  of  Lords  seem  to  be  quite  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  House  of  Commons  which  has  been  de- 
clining in  reputation  and  authority  for  the  last  three 
or  four  Parliaments,  and  that  as  regards  this  latest 
illustration  of  the  parts  played  respectively  by  the  two 
Houses,  it  is  the  latter  and  not  the  former  which  is  on 
its  defence. 


ENGLAND  IN  AFRICA. 

IT  is  long  since  so  many  and  such  interesting  African 
subjects  came  before  us  at  once  as  those  which  have 
presented  themselves  during  the  last  week  or  ten  days. 
Egypt,  Uganda,  the  Niger  district,  and  Mashonaland 
have,  all  of  them  in  the  telegraphic  columns  of  the 
newspapers,  and  most  of  them  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  been  the  theme  of  important  news  and  com- 
ments, which  in  their  turn  deserve  comment  ;  nor  is 
there  any  one  of  these  subjects  which  might  not  in 
other  circumstances  fairly  claim  a  substantive  discus- 
sion here.  But  that  is  impossible,  and  we  must  for 
the  moment  pass  with  little  more  than  mention  the 
valuable  and  interesting  letter  of  the  fellah  Solomon 
Hezeh  to  the  Times,  with  its  testimony  that  the  out- 
cry, such  as  it  is,  against  English  rule  is  not  Egyptian 
at  all,  but  due  to  the  motley  mob  of  corrupt  and 
mongrel  foreigners,  Turk  and  Frank,  who  find  our 
presence  a  terror  to  evildoers.  So  also  we  can  but 
glance  at  the  better  dispositions  towards  England 
which  are  said  to  have  followed  Abbas  Pasha's  return 
from  Constantinople.  It  would  be  rash  to  attach  too 
much  importance  or  credence  to  these  latter ;  it  would 
show  that  other1  kind  of  rashness  which  comes  from 
over-caution  wholly  to  disbelieve  in  them.  As  not  all 
old  men  are  wise,  so  not  all  young  ones  are  fools  ;  and 
it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  young  Khedive — 
thanks  either  to  the  Sultan's  influence  or  to  his  own 
temporary  emancipation  from  mischievous  influences  at 
home — may  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  may 
go  much  further  than  his  present  condition  and  fare 
much  worse  than  in  it. 

Of  the  Niger  Company  dispute  there  is  a  little,  but 
not  much  more,  to  be  said.  The  extreme  acrimony  of 
the  Paris  papers  may  be  partly  due  to  the  approach- 
ing Russian  visit  and  to  resentment  at  the  German 
Emperor's  recent  language  in  Lorraine  ;  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  here  at  least,  if  not  elsewhere,  in  Africa 
the  interests  of  Germany  and  England  are  almost 
identical.  The  French  adventurers  or  filibusters  whom 
the  rather  incomprehensible  complaisance  of  the  English 
Foreign  Office,  under  the  last  as  well  as  the  present 
Government,  has  forced  upon  the  Company,  till  even 
such  an  amiable  worm  as  Lord  Aberdare  has  turned, 
have  (it  may,  perhaps,  surprise  the  incurious  Briton 
to  know)  absolutely  nothing  that  they  can  do  on  the 
Niger  and  the  Benue  without  interfering  with  the 
rights  either  of  England  or  of  Germany.  The  region^ 
of  the  right  bank  of  the  Benue  is  protected  from 
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French  influence  by  the  Anglo-French  agreement 
quite  up  to  Lake  Tchad ;  while  if  the  French  try 
to  strike  the  Lake  from  their  own  Congo  district, 
via  Adamawa,  they  cut  off  the  German  Hinterland 
of  the  Cameroons.  The  merest  glance  at  a  recent 
and  accurate  map  will  show  this  to  any  one,  let  the 
Temps  and  the  Debats  rage  never  so  furiously.  To 
merely  commercial  traffic  the  rivers  ought,  indeed,  to 
be  free,  reserving  a  proper  solatium  to  the  Company. 
But  for  flags  and  cartridges  and  soldiers  and  machine 
guns  there  is  no  route  up  the  Niger  and  the  Benue  east- 
wards at  all.  If  the  French  want  to  get  at  the  central 
Soudan  from  the  south  (and  it  is  open  to  argument 
whether  their  agreement  with  us  does  not  bar  them  from 
this  altogether),  there  is  no  possible  route  for  them  except 
through  the  one  remaining  No  Man's  Land  and  un- 
explored region  north  of  Lat.  5°  and  east  of  Long.  150. 
They  simply  cannot  try  by  Yola  without  trespassing 
either  on  English  or  on  German  rights. 

The  interesting  news  of  last  week  from  Uganda  has 
rejoiced  every  one  except  the  fanatics  of  scuttle,  and 
the  small  band  of  those  English  Roman  Catholics  who 
are  Romans  before  they  are  English.  Although  we  do 
not  yet  know  quite  fully  what  has  happened  to  the 
north  of  Lake  Victoria,  it  is  quite  certain  that  Sir 
Gerald  Portal's  mission  has,  so  far  as  we  do  know, 
been  crowned  with  a  very  remarkable  success.  The 
"  Catholic-Protestant "  quarrels  have  been  composed  ; 
the  two  parties  have  combined  against  and  vanquished 
the  formidable  tiers  parti  of  Mohammedans ;  the 
Egyptian  Soudanese  troops  have  proved  faithful,  not- 
withstanding a  fresh  attempt  at  his  old  game  by  their 
late  leader,  Selim  Bey ;  and  the  whole  province  or 
empire  has  been  put  in  a  state  which  we  can  main- 
tain with  very  little  difficulty,  and  which  we  can 
only  relinquish  with  infinite  disgrace  and  loss.  Of 
course,  the  Government,  mindful  of  a  certain  craze  of 
its  extreme  Radical  supporters,  has  been  careful  to 
point  out  that  it  is  committed  to  nothing.  Of  course 
these  same  supporters  have  been  equally  careful  to 
protest  against  the  creation  of  a  new  field  for  British 
energy,  a  new  outlet  for  British  trade  ;  against  the 
securing  of  one  of  the  very  last  regions  which  remain 
open  for  teeming  Western  nations  ;  against  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  place  of  arms  which,  sooner  or  later,  will,  if 
we  are  not  fools,  give  us  the  entire  Eastern  Soudan. 
But,  on  the  whole,  things  appear  to  have  gone  very 
well,  and  pluck,  coolness,  and  good  management  have 
given  us  a  position  which  is  not  open  to  any  cavil  on 
the  humanitarian  side,  and  which  is  more  difficult  to 
abandon  than  to  keep.  Indeed,  we  feel  inclined  to 
condole  with  our  friends  the  scuttlers.  It  is  really  very 
hard  on  them  that  the  Fortune  of  England  should  go 
on  providing  men  like  Sir  Gerald  Portal  to  spoil  their 
fairest  hopes. 

More  pressing,  more  complicated,  andagreat  deal  more 
ambiguous  is  the  question  of  Mashonaland.  Although 
the  news  from  that  quarter  is  of  the  most  conflicting  and 
unsatisfactory  character,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  that  war  with  the  Matabele  which  every 
one  of  a  little  experience  and  a  little  sense  has  fore- 
seen from  the  first  is  very  probably  imminent.  It 
is  not,  we  hope,  necessary  for  us  here  to  disclaim 
even  the  slightest  sympathy  with  scuttlers  anywhere. 
We  are  for  "  forward  "  in  all  unclaimed  regions  ;  and 
we  are  only  sorry  that  England  has  not  "  claimed " 
to  the  Congo,  and  the  Ubangi,  and  the  Nile,  instead 
of  not  much  further  than  the  Zambesi.  Further, 
most  Englishmen  know  something,  directly  or  in- 
directly, of  the  pioneers  who,  in  too  many  cases  with 
wives  and  belongings,  have  ventured  into  this  outpost 
of  t  he  English  Empire.  At  the  same  time  the  ques- 
tion is  anything  but  an  easy  or  simple  one.  We  must 
confess  to  a  total  want  of  sympathy  with  those  who  want 
*'  to  go  in  and  polish  off  Lo  Ben."    Loijengula,  so  far 


as  we  can  see,  has  kept  his  faith  with  us  very  creditably, 
and  we  should  like  a  much  better  reason  than  the 
recent  raid  for  not  keeping  faith  with  him.  We  wish 
that  the  Company  would  not  try  to  play  on  the  great 
cant-organ  by  holding  up  the  numbers  of  innocent 
Mashonas  that  have  been  killed  by  somebody.  We  do 
not  think  that  the  story  discussed  (not,  of  course,  dis- 
closed for  the  first  time),  on  Tuesday  night,  about  the 
innocent  Mashonas  who  happened  to  be  killed,  not  by 
the  Company's  landlord,  incumbrancer,  and  enemy,  but 
by  the  Company  itself,  is  at  all  a  pretty  story ;  and, 
generally  speaking,  we  feel  marvellous  little  enthu- 
siasm over  the  wonders  which  the  Maxim  gun  may  do 
against  Matabele,  Makalaka,  or  Mawhatyoulike.  Yet 
further,  we  own  to  a  distinct  curiosity  at  all  times  to 
know  exactly  whither  any  team  which  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes 
drives  is  being  driven,  what  the  objects  of  the  journey 
are,  and  into  whose  pocket  the  profits,  if  any,  are  to 

We  are,  therefore,  in  the  unlucky  position  of  not 
exactly  sympathizing  with  anybody  except  those 
Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  who  are  exposed  to 
danger  ;  but  the  persons  with  whom  we  sympathize 
least  are  those  who  direct  the  present  policy  of 
the  Government  of  England.  Their  course  is,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  pretty  clear.  Instead  of  say- 
ing, "  Don't  attack  ;  and  if  you  are  attacked  we 
"  will  not  protect  you,"  they  clearly  ought  to  say, 
"  Attack  at  your  peril ;  but,  if  you  are  attacked  with- 
"  out  your  fault,  the  whole  strength  of  England  shall 
"  be  at  your  back  if  necessary."  The  only  intelligent 
game  for  a  Home  Government  to  play  is  to  make  these 
outlying  parts  a  strictly  Imperial  dependency — a 
Reichsland — ruled,  if  necessary,  through  the  Company 
as  Agent,  which  may  counteract  the  unsatisfactory 
tendencies  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  the  dangerous 
presence  of  the  two  more  or  less  independent  Dutch 
Republics.  By  degrees  the  Zulu-Matabele,  who  have 
never  increased  much,  might  be  confined  to  a  reason- 
able "  reservation,"  in  which  they  could  indulge  their 
usual  habits.  The  mining,  pastoral,  and  other  capa- 
bilities of  the  rest  of  Zambesia  and  of  Bechuanaland 
could  be  developed ;  and,  whether  the  Company  lasts 
or  whether  it  does  not,  the  English  tenure  of  this 
great  country  would  be  unendangered.  But  the 
present  policy  seems  too  like  that  which  has  succes- 
sively estranged  every  layer  and  generation  of  English 
colonists  in  South  Africa,  and  fed  the  fire  of  Afrikander 
disaffection — a  policy  of  prohibition,  but  little  or  no 
protection ;  of  meddle  and  muddle,  but  no  intelligent 
government.  With  a  proper  military  administrator 
directly  appointed  by  the  Crown,  there  would  be  no 
danger  of  such  incidents  as  Captain  Lendy's  unadvised 
playing  with  his  Maxim  ;  and  with  such  an  adminis- 
trator, properly  supported,  Lobengula  would  probably 
be  much  too  wise  to  attack,  and  could  be  easily  dis- 
posed of  when  attacking.  As  it  is,  every  one  who  has 
talked  to  Cape  Colonists  about  the  actual  events  of 
thirteen  years  ago  must  look  with  some  apprehension 
on  the  possible  events  of  the  next  few  months. 


ARISTIDES-ASQUITH. 

ARE  we  not  hearing  just  a  little  too  much  about  the 
antique  virtue  of  Mr.  Asquith  ?  He  gets  an  ad- 
vantage, as  we  pointed  out  several  months  ago,  from 
association  with  a  Government  who  came  into  office 
pledged  to  do  .all  in  their  power  for  the  law-breakers  of 
every  degree ;  but  we  must  really  be  on  our  guard 
against  a  too  rapturous  enthusiasm  over  the  discovery 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  one  colleague  who  actually 
holds  that  law  and  order  should  be  maintained,  and 
that  murderous  enemies  of  civil  society  should  be 
visited  with  something  more  than  a  nominal  punish- 
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ment.      One  might    have    thought   that  the  too 
effusive  Parliamentary  welcome  of  this  gratifying  re- 
velation would  have  been  corrected  by  certain  speeches 
since  delivered  by  the  Home  Secretary  in  the  Home 
Eule   debates  and  other   Irish  occasions — speeches 
wherein  it  was  made  clear  enough  that  the  "rigid 
"  Minister  "  could  on  adequate  inducement  patter  the 
"  flash "  language  of  the  Anarchist  with  the  best  of 
them.    Indeed,  we  recall  a  certain  interposition  of 
Mr.  Asquith's  in  a  smart  Irish  debate  between  the 
two  front  benches  which  some  of  his  hearers  regarded 
as  absolutely  destructive  of  the  reputation  won  for 
him  by  his  memorable   speech   in  justification  of 
his  refusal  to  advise  the  release  of  the  imprisoned 
dynamiters.     Some  reputations   seem,   however,  to 
mature  rapidly  into  indestructible  superstitions ;  and 
Mr.  Asquith's,  apparently,  is  one  of  them.    In  the 
debate  on  the  Appropriation  Bill  he  has  just  delivered 
another  defence  of  his  Ministerial  action — this  time 
a  courageous,  even  an  heroic,  assent  to  the  applica- 
tion of  a  local  authority  for  a  reinforcement  of  the 
police  of  a  district  threatened  with  a  violent  out- 
break of  riot — and,  behold  !  his  praise  is  once  more  in 
all  the  newspapers  of  both  parties ;  and  we  are  again 
bidden  to  rejoice  that  we  possess  a  Minister  whose 
public  virtue  is  proof  against  his  natural  inclination 
to  rebuke  the  undue  anxiety  of  provincial  magistrates 
for  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  to  exhort  intending 
rioters  to  "  go  in  and  win." 

No  doubt  Mr.  Asquitii  owes  something  to  the  Labour 
members  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Nothing  could 
be  more  favourable  to  the  legend  of  the  Home 
Secretary's  wonderful  firmness  than  to  have  half  a 
dozen  of  these  cheap  opponents  going  about  the 
country  denouncing  him  for  having  deliberately, 
without  cause  or  warning,  sent  out  the  armed  forces 
of  the  Crown  into  districts  where  industrial  disputes 
were  going  on,  in  order  that  they  might  take  the  side 
of  the  coalowners  and  crush  the  miners.  Because 
the  Minister  thus  absurdly  accused  can,  figuratively 
speaking,  "  draw  himself  up  to  his  full  height,"  and 
denounce  the  insinuation,  amid  the  cheers  of  the 
House,  as  a  "  pitiful  and  ridiculous  fiction,"  his 
hearers  and  the  public  forthwith  proceed — unsoundly, 
indeed,  but  not  unnaturally — to  infer  that  there  must 
be  something  very  vigorous  indeed  about  the  Execu- 
tive action  which  can  irritate  the  "  Labour  member " 
into  such  passionate  misrepresentation  of  it.  People, 
however,  who  reason  in  this  way  do  not  know  their 
Labour  member.  Otherwise  they  would  be  aware 
that,  though  addressing  angry  men,  he  was  in  all 
probability  perfectly  cool  himself,  and  engaged  in  his 
everyday  business  of  flattering  their  humours  for  his 
own  interests  ;  so  that  he  would  have  fastened  upon 
any  measures  taken  for  the  protection  of  order  by 
a  Home  Secretary — whether  resolute  or  timid,  and 
whether  Mr.  Asquith  or  another — as  the  subject 
for  a  discourse  on  the  wickedness  of  Authority,  and 
its  natural  disposition  to  help  the  wrong  side  in 
any  struggle  between  capital  and  labour.  That  is  all 
that  men  like  Mr.  Woods  and  Mr.  Keir  Hardy  ever 
have  meant ;  but  they  could  not  play  more  effec- 
tively into  Mr.  Asquith's  hands  if  they  were  "  bonnets  " 
expressly  engaged  for  the  purpose.  They  have  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  sustain  his  somewhat  absurdly 
inflated  reputation,  and  to  create  fresh  occasion  for  a 
display  of  that  weak  effusiveness  which  has  exalted  a 
Minister  into  something  like  a  hero  for  simply  dis- 
charging a  duty  which  he  would  have  deserved  impeach- 
ment for  neglecting. 

The  fame  of  this  Aristides  of  ours  is  the  more 
remarkable  in  that  it  is  beginning  to  surround  even  the 
qualities  of  his  oratory  with  a  sort  of  mythical  halo. 
His  speech  of  the  other  night,  which  was  supposed  to 
have  been  what  is  called  "  spirited,"  and  no  doubt  was 


characterized  by  a  certain  animation  of  tone,  will  never- 
theless be  found  on  examination  to  have  been  largely 
apologetic  in  point  of  matter.    Conceive,  for  instance, 
a  Minister  of  the  Crown  asking  Mr.  Sam  Woods  and 
Mr.  Keir  Hardie  what  they  would  have  done  in  his 
place !    And  this  is   not  an  isolated  sentence,  for 
through  a  considerable  portion  of  his   speech  the 
other  night  the  Home  Secretary  harped,  with  asto- 
nishing insistence,  on  the  thesis  that  the  good  citizen 
ever y  where   might   be  expected  to  approve  of  the 
policy   of    assisting   local    authorities    to  maintain 
order  in  their  districts.    Moreover,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  the  only  concession  which  it  was  possible  for  Mr. 
Asquith  to  make  to  his  noisy  assailants  he  has,  in  fact, 
made.    He  has  succeeded  in  satisfying  himself  by  an 
examination  of  the  evidence  produced  at  the  inquests 
on  the  two  men  who  lost  their  lives  under  the  fire  of 
the  soldiery  at  Featherstone,  that  there  are  a  number 
of  facts  which  were  noc.  investigated  at  all,  in  conse- 
quence, no  doubt,  of  the  hurry  of  the  proceedings,  and 
he  therefore  intends  to  provide  for  their  thorough  and 
more  adequate  investigation  by  some  tribunal  which 
he  has  yet  to  devise  and  constitute.    The  "evidence" 
which  Mr.  Asquith  states  that  he  has  examined  is 
perhaps  fuller  and  more  detailed  than  the  reports 
which  have  been  read  by  the  public ;   and    at  pre- 
sent, accordingly,  we  are  not,  of  course,  in  a  posi- 
tion to  criticize  this  step  of  his  to  any  purpose.  But 
it  is  a  little  disquieting  to  gather  from  his  account  of 
his   action  that  it  was  the  irreconcilable  character, 
not  of  the  depositions,  but  of  the  findings — a  very 
different  matter — which  put  the  Home  Secretary 
upon  inquiry.    For,  on  the  face  of  the  evidence  as  re- 
ported, there  is  no  reason  why  the  jury  at  one  of  the 
inquests  should  have  insisted  on  returning  an  "  open 
"  verdict "  when  the  other  saw  its  way  to  a  definite 
conclusion,  except — well,  except  that  the  former  was* 
manifestly  more  in  sympathy  with  the  views  of  Mr. 
Sam  Woods  and  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  than  the  latter, 
which  is  not  exactly  a  reason  for  re-opening  the 
inquiry. 


THE  INDIAN  BUDGET. 

IT  is  the  custom  of  politicians  whose  duty  it  is  to 
introduce  the  Indian  Budget  to  lament  that 
custom  compels  them  to  present  it  to  a  weary  House  at 
a  late  period.  Mr.  George  Kussell  did  not  fail  to  follow 
the  correct  official  tradition  on  Thursday  night,  and, 
indeed,  it  may  be  allowed  that  none  of  his  predecessors 
in  office  has  had  a  better  cue  to  speak  of  the  lateness 
of  the  season  and  the  fatigue  of  the  House.  And  yet 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  some  means  were  found 
to  bring  in  the  Budget  in  circumstances  more, 
and  much  more,  unfavourable  to  discussion.  It 
is  eminently  unfortunate  that  the  egregious  Mr. 
Schwann  should  have  so  good  an  excuse  as  the 
discussion  on  Indian  affairs  during  this  week  has 
given  him  for  congratulating  the  "peoples  of  India  and 
"  of  England  upon  the  rising  interest  which  was 
"  being  taken  in  these  questions  in  that  House."  The 
kind  of  interest  which  is  likely  to  be  approved  by  Mr. 
Schwann,  and  the  language  in  which  he  will  express  it, 
are  not  subjects  of  congratulation  either  to  India  or  to 
England. 

This  discussion  is  the  less  valuable  because  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Budget  is  always  well  known  for  weeks 
before  it  is  read  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
figures  for  this  year  have  given  Mr.  Kussell  a  better 
founded  excuse  for  lamentation  at  the  date  and  cir- 
cumstances at  and  in  which  he  has  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  a  variety  of  matters  which  it  is  very 
ill  qualified  to  criticize.  Indian  financiers  are  in  the 
unfortunate  position  of  being  burdened  by  deficits  due 
to  causes  over  which  it  has  not  yet  been  proved  that 
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they  have  any  effectual  control.  Revenue  increases, 
but  unhappily  the  demands  upon  it  increase  even 
more  quickly.  The  most  hungry  and  insatiable 
of  those  demands  is  due  to  the  fall  in  the  ex- 
change value  of  silver.  It  is  due  to  this  that  a 
surplus  of  Rx  467,000  has  been  turned  into  a  deficit  of 
Rx  1,600,000.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  nobody  can  be 
sure  that  any  effectual  remedy  can  be  found  for  this 
evil.  The  deficit  may  grow  still  larger  in  spite  of  all 
the  Government  can  do  to  stop  the  fall  of  the  rupee 
by  giving  it  a  monopoly  value.  Mr.  Russell  quoted 
a  curious  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  Indian  Government,  and  its  attempts 
to  remedy  them,  act  and  react  on  one  another. 
Part  of  the  deficit  is  due  to  a  fall  in  the  opium 
revenue,  and  that  fall  was  the  direct  result  of  the 
species  of  panic  caused  in  the  China  trade  by  the 
cessation  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  Thus  it  appears 
that  the  measures  taken  by  the  Indian  Government  to 
save  itself  from  further  loss  by  exchange  has  caused  a 
loss  in  one  of  the  surest  sources  of  revenue,  which 
may  more  than  counterbalance  the  good  done.  The 
exact  value  of  those  measures,  too,  appears  to  be 
extremely  uncertain,  even  to  those  who  have  ev^ry 
motive  to  defend  them.  On  this  point  Mr.  Goscbvn, 
who  has  hitherto  said  nothing  on  the  subject,  because 
he  had  nothing  to  propose  to  the  Indian  Government 
better  than  its  own  experiment,  was  at  one  with  Sir 
William  Harcourt. 

A  part,  though  not  an  important  part,  of  the  burden 
thrown  on  the  Indian  Government  is  due  to  the 
efforts  which  have  at  last  been  made  to  remedy  at 
least  in  some  measure  the  undoubted  grievances  of 
Civil  Servants.  The  reality  of  those  grievances  is 
beyond  dispute.  As  Sir  George  Chesney  demonstrated 
last  Thursday — in  answer  to  some  very  questionable 
criticism  delivered  on  the  previous  day  by  the  Parsee 
member  for  Finsbury — the  salaries  of  the  Civil  Service 
have  been  tending  to  decrease  for  years  past.  They 
have  been  cut  down  for  economy,  and  they  have  been 
even  more  effectually  cut  down  by  the  loss  on 
the  exchange.  The  Government  has  put  off  giving 
its  servants  an  equivalent  for  this  last  form  of  loss 
as  long  as  it  had  a  plausible  excuse  for  delay.  When 
it  had  finally  decided  on  the  steps  it  meant  to 
take  to  arrest  a  further  fall  in  the  rupee,  it  could  not 
decently  delay  any  longer.  When  it  has  acted,  its 
measures  have  been  extremely  modest.  It  has  modified 
the  old  Company's  system  of  allowing  its  military 
officers  to  send  "  family  remittances  "  at  a  fixed 
ratio,  and  will  in  future  allow  all  military  and 
civil  officials — if  we  fully  understand  Mr.  Russell 
— to  assign  up  to  one  half  of  their  salaries  in 
England  at  the  rate  of  is.  6d.  to  the  rupee. 
This  concession  increases,  though  to  a  very  trifling 
extent,  the  burden  on  the  Indian  Treasury.  Mr. 
Russell  gives  the  estimated  figure  of  the  net  loss  at 
Rx  480,000,  to  which  Rx  40,000  must  be  added  for 
furlough  allowance  at  the  same  rate.  The  whole 
hardly  amounts  to  the  value  of  a  second-class  cruiser. 
The  older  officers  who  came  to  India  when  the  rupee 
was  worth  twenty  pence  and  upwards  will  be  losers 
even  under  this  new  and  more  generous  system. 


THE  BEHAR  CADASTRAL  SURVEY. 

IN  the  memoir  of  James  Thomason,  one  of  the  most 
experienced  of  Anglo-Indian  administrators,  it  is  well 
remarked  by  the  author  who  had  himself  served  in  the 
Thomason  school,  that  the  administration  of  the  Revenue 
overshadows  "  in  importance  all  other  brandies  of  the  Civil 
Government."  Until  the  demands  of  the  State  for  its 
land  revenue,  and  the  claims  of  the  landholder  for  rent, 
which  is  the  basis  of  revenue,  have  been  placed  on  a  sound 
footing,  nothing  else  will  be  done.  It  is  useless  to  talk 
about  education,  repression  of  crime,  cheap  and  easy  justice, 


municipalities,  and  the  sanitation  of  town  and  village,  until 
an  enormous  agricultural  population  knows  what  it  ought  to 
pay  for  rent,  whether  its  ancient  rights  and  interests  are 
safeguarded,  whether  they  are  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Talukdar  and  his  agents,  or  are  to  be  rudely  swept  away 
before  the  theories  of  some  reformer,  who  insists  on  dis- 
covering contract  where  only  custom  had  prevailed.  Warned 
by  failures  and  examples,  the  administrators  of  our  later 
acquisitions  in  India  have  at  once  dealt  with  these  weighty 
matters  as  of  permanent  and  vital  importance.  Yet,  early 
in  the  century,  the  Ryotwari  system  against  that  of  big 
landlords  found  a  determined  and  successful  advocate  in 
Monro.  In  the  North-West  Provinces  the  village  commu- 
nities were  saved  from  disruption  by  Robert  Bird  and 
James  Thomason.  In  the  Panjab  and,  at  a  later  date,  in 
the  Central  Provinces,  a  summary  Settlement  in  each  district 
was  followed,  at  intervals  of  five,  ten,  or  even  twenty  years, 
by  what  is  termed  a  Regular  Settlement,  with  its  minute 
and  careful  record  of  rights  and  responsibilities,  boundaries, 
landmarks,  and  individual  holdings.  In  the  province  of 
Benares,  where  Lord  Teignmouth,  following  in  the  steps 
of  Lord  Cornwallis,  gave  to  the  Zamindars  in  1795  the 
boon  of  a  permanent  and  irrevocable  Settlement,  the 
l  ights  of  the  under-tenants  and  agriculturists  were  settled 
soon  after  the  above  date;  and  we  learn  from  the  Blue 
Book  before  us  that,  in  this  very  province,  it  has  re- 
cently been  found  imperative  to  re-survey  in  the  interests 
of  Ryot  and  Talukdar.  With  our  earliest  and,  it  may 
be  said,  our  richest  and  most  populous  province,  the  case, 
unfortunately,  is  different.  The  distinct  pledges  given  by 
Lord  Cornwallis  in  1793 — that  legislation  should  protect 
the  interests  of  a  vast  agricultural  population — were  not 
redeemed  till  the  rule  of  Lord  Canning.  An  Act  passed 
by  that  statesman,  with  the  aid  of  men  so  different  in  ex- 
perience as  Sir  James  Colvile,  Sir  John  Grant,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Currie,  and  known  as  Act  X.  of  1859,  was  rightly 
interpreted  a  few  years  afterwards  by  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  in  Bengal  in  favour  of  the  cultivator.  By  an  enact- 
ment of  more  recent  times — "  the  Bengal  Tenancy  Act " — 
Lord  Ripon  did  something  to  compensate  for  the  mis- 
chievous and  sentimental  tendency  of  his  other  social  and 
legal  reforms.  And  before  and  since  his  departure  this 
same  subject  has  been  forced  on  the  notice  of  Collectors 
and  Commissioners,  of  three  Lieutenant-Governors  of  Bengal 
in  succession,  and  of  two  Secretaries  of  State  who  represent, 
where  English  political  questions  are  concerned,  widely 
divergent  views. 

Reports  and  despatches  fill  a  Blue-Book  of  nearly  two 
hundred  pages.  It  is  evident  that  the  present  race  of 
civilians  are  fully  alive  to  their  duties  and  responsibilities ; 
that  they  have  mastered  the  systems  of  rent  and  revenue 
in  the  province  of  Behar  in  its  broad  and  comprehensive 
aspects  as  well  as  in  its  thorny  and  perplexing  details ;  and 
that  they  have  a  right  to  be  heard  on  behalf  of  the  voiceless 
agricultural  community,  while  Congresses  and  Associations 
may  be  left  to  discreet  silence  or  effervescing  talk  on  mis- 
cellaneous topics.  It  is  placed  beyond  doubt  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  Behar  peasant  imperatively  demands  a  further 
administrative  or  legal  remedy.  About  forty  years  ago  it 
was  thought  that  he  was  fully  capable  of  defending  himself. 
It  was  the  Ryot  of  Central  and  Eastern  Bengal,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  powerful  Zamindar. 
Perhaps  this  notion  was  confirmed  by  the  action,  in  the 
Mutiny,  of  Koer  Sing  and  his  fighting  men,  when  the  Behar 
Zamindar  was  driven  to  rebel  with  his  tenantry  by  the  loss 
of  a  big  suit  in  the  Old  Sudder  Court  of  Calcutta.  It  is 
now  agreed  that  the  astute  and  supple  Bengali  is  full  of 
resources  and  is  nearly  a  match  for  the  landlord. 

The  Behar  peasant  has  seen  his  rents  raised  during  the 
past  half-ccntury  to  a  rate  not  warranted  by  any  capital 
expended  by  the  Zamindar,  by  any  legal  enactment  or 
decision,  or  by  the  general  and  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
country.  His  dwelling  is  miserable,  his  diet  poor,  and  his 
daily  wage  when  he  works  is  inadequate.  Illegal  and 
arbitrary  enhancement  of  rents  and  extra  cesses  are  com- 
mon, on  the  marriage  of  the  Zamindar 's  son,  or  because 
this  personage  has  to  pay  for  the  cross-country  post,  the 
education  of  his  tenantry,  and  the  road  cess.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  increase  of  the  actual  rent  far  exceeds  the 
rise  in  the  market  price  of  the  staple  crops  and  the  food  of 
the  people.  In  short,  owing  to  the  superior  knowledgo  of 
the  Zamindar,  the  craft  and  cunning  of  the  village  agents, 
and  his  own  ignorance  and  apathy,  the  Behar  peasant  has 
been  reduced  to  a  pitiable  condition  such  as  justifies  active 
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interference  on  the  part  of  the  executive.  Accordingly  in 
1885  an  experimental  survey  was  sanctioned  for  a  part  of 
the  district  of  Muzaffarpore.  This  district,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, forms  just  one-half  of  the  enormous  district  of  Tirhut, 
which  at  the  time  of  the  famine  of  1874  had  a  population 
of  four  millions,  equal  to  that  of  all  Scotland.  It  was 
shortly  afterwards  cut  in  half,  and  the  title  of  Durbhanga 
from  the  extensive  Zamindari  of  that  name  was  given  to 
the  new  creation.  The  Settlement  officer,  Mr.  Collin,  a 
Civil  servant  of  some  standing  and  obviously  well  up  to 
his  work,  in  the  course  of  one  cold  season,  when  camping 
out  is  possible  and  pleasant,  has  mapped  and  surveyed  more 
than  thirteen  hundred  villages  covering  seven  hundred 
square  miles,  has  marked  with  stone  pillars  what  are  called 
the  "  trij unction  "  points  of  nearly  nine  hundred  villages, 
and  in  a  year  has  completed  the  record  of  more  than  two 
hundred  villages  and  ascertained  the  rents  of  no  less  than 
forty-three  thousand  seven  hundred  holdings  of  Ryots.  It 
should  be  explained  that,  whereas  in  other  provinces  a  survey 
has  naturally  led  to  an  enhancement  of  rent,  in  this  case  the 
object  was  merely  to  record  what  rent  the  Ryot  had  been 
habitually  paying,  what  was  his  status  of  occupancy  or 
otherwise,  and  what  he  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
pay.  Perhaps  the  selection  of  the  word  Cadastral  is  not 
very  felicitous.  It  gives  no  indication  of  the  nature  of  the 
work,  and  it  has  been  made  use  of  on  platforms  and  in 
acrimonious  discussions  on  paper,  as  if  it  were  the  very 
opposite  of  Mesopotamia.  Practically  in  the  comparatively 
limited  area  of  experiment,  the  Settlement  officer,  while 
demonstrating  beyond  question  the  miserable  condition  of 
the  Behar  Ryot,  has  been  able  already  to  carry  out  some  of 
the  benevolent  intentions  of  a  deceased  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Bengal,  who  desired  the  introduction  of  a 
simple  and  effective  procedure  which  should  enable  a 
Ryot  to  maintain  his  right  or  his  occupancy,  to  hold  his 
land  on  a  fixed  tenure,  to  know  exactly  what  he  ought  to 
pay,  to  resist  illegal  enhancement,  illegal  distraint,  and 
illegal  cesses,  and,  what  is  equally  important,  to  have  trust- 
worthy records  of  demands  and  payments. 

That  these  are  the  proper  objects  of  a  good  and  paternal 
Government  in  the  East  can  hardly  be  disputed.  Sydney 
Smith,  in  the  famous  letters  of  Peter  Plymley,  said  that  the 
objects  of  good  government  in  Ireland  were  roast  mutton, 
potatoes,  claret,  a  stout  constable,  and  a  clear  highway.  In 
Behar,  with  the  policeman  and  the  good  road,  the  Ryot  who 
does  everything  for  the  land  should  have  a  fixed  rent,  or  at 
least  one  not  to  be  arbitrarily  enhanced.  This  judicious 
experiment  has,  we  learn,  been  going  on  for  some  time  past 
without  arousing  any  very  violent  controversy,  with  its 
ultimate  acceptance  by  the  parties  most  interested  in 
the  dispute,  and  without  the  fulfilment  of  divers  dismal 
prophecies  uttered  by  English  as  well  as  native  oppo- 
nents of  the  measure.  But,  not  unnaturally,  more  oppo- 
sition has  been  recently  excited  by  the  announcement 
that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  backed  by  the 
Viceroy  and  his  Council,  feels  warranted  in  extending 
the  same  process  to  the  whole  of  the  Behar  Province, 
and  ultimately  to  all  Lower  Bengal.  The  correspond- 
ence, of  which  only  a  part  has  been  published,  discloses  a 
curious  state  of  things.  It  is  brim-full  of  facts  and 
statistics  and  incidents  illustrative  of  peasant  and  provin- 
cial life.  It  has  also  furnished  occasion  for  a  very  pretty 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Revenue  and  the  Director  of  Agriculture,  as  to  the  exact 
uses  of  the  survey  and  its  cost,  in  which  the  latter  gentle- 
man has  decidedly  the  best  of  the  controversy  ;  and  it  leads 
irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  a  remedy  must  be  found. 
That  there  should  be  aversion  to  the  proposed  remedy  in  its 
extended  form  ;  that  powerful  arguments  against  it  can  be 
based  on  the  late  period  of  its  introduction  in  a  province 
which  we  have  governed  for  a  century ;  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Bengal  and  Behar  like  litigation  and  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  settle  their  disputes  by  legal  action,  and  that  jus- 
tice is  now  accessible,  equitably  administered,  and  reason- 
ably cheap ;  that  neither  Zamindar  nor  English  planter  nor 
down-trodden  peasant  has  suggested  such  a  thing  as  a 
survey  ;  that  the  difficulties  of  carrying  it  out  have  been 
underrated  and  that  the  cost  will  be  heavy ;  all  this  is  per- 
fectly true,  and  it  has  been  industriously  repeated  on  plat- 
forms and  in  the  vernacular  and  English  press.  A  more 
forcible  argument  than  the  above  might  be  deduced  from 
the  obvious  necessity  of  keeping  up  the  record  when  you 
have  made  your  survey ;  and  of  not  allowing  the  precious 
details  of  1893  to  become  absolutely  valueless  before  the 


close  of  the  century.  There  is  much  in  this  last  objection, 
but  the  Bengal  Government  propose  to  meet  it,  not  by  the 
re-establishment  of  a  set  of  village  officials  known  as  Pat- 
waries,  but  by  the  training  up  of  a  cheap  indigenous  agency 
taken  from  the  villagers  themselves.  At  first  the  men 
employed  on  the  experimental  Muzaffarpore  Survey  were 
illiterate,  thick-headed  fellows  from  the  North-West  Pro- 
vinces, who  hardly  knew  the  use  of  a  chain  and  a  measur- 
ing rod,  who  had  never  compiled  a  record,  and  who  had 
been  sent  to  try  their  prentice  hands  in  the  jungles  of 
Burma.  It  is  also  admitted  that  one  attempt  to  train 
Ryots  for  these  objects  had  been  made  by  an  English- 
man and  had  failed.  We  notice  that  Sir  C.  Elliot, 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  at  present  at  home  on 
furlough,  is  fully  alive  to  the  active  opposition  as  well  as  to 
the  sloth  and  apathy  which  he  will  have  to  encounter  in  his 
reform.  The  Behar  landholders  are  safe  to  oppose ;  the 
Englishmen  holding  lands  and  leases  of  villages  necessary 
for  the  manufacture  of  indigo  will  not  be  unanimous  in 
favour  of  the  measure ;  and  of  the  Ryots,  some  will  fear 
that  they  may  be  found  to  hold  more  land  than  their  title- 
deeds  cover,  while  the  majority  will  be  silent,  indifferent, 
and  "  icily  null."  The  estimated  cost  of  the  measure  on  an 
extended  scale  is  staggering.  There  has  been  a  vast  amount 
of  information,  as  well  as  of  guess-work,  on  this  head.  It 
would  take  eight  lacs  of  rupees  to  survey  one  district  in 
the  province.  The  cost  of  the  survey  of  North  and  South 
Behar,  by  which  we  understand  some  eight  districts  in- 
habited by  more  than  twenty  millions  of  inhabitants,  is  set 
down  at  seventy-five  lacs  of  rupees.  If  the  rupee  were 
worth  two  shillings,  this  would  mean  three-quarters  of  a 
million.  It  is  at  present  in  contemplation  to  employ  a 
survey  party  for  North  Behar  only,  for  five  years  or  so,  at  a 
cost  of  forty  lacs.  On  a  review  of  the  correspondence,  we  are 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  a  survey  for  the  whole 
province  is  the  only  measure  that  can  save  the  Ryot,  and 
possibly  prevent,  at  some  not  very  remote  period,  an  otit- 
burst  of  suppressed  discontent  injurious  to  the  landholders 
and  discreditable  to  the  Government.  But  we  are  not  at 
all  satisfied  with  the  apportionment  of  the  cost.  It  seems 
generally  agreed  that  the  survey  cannot  be  carried  out  for 
less  than  eight  annas — or,  roundly  speaking,  a  shilling — 
an  acre.  Of  this  it  is  gravely  proposed  that  one-eighth 
only  should  be  borne  by  the  Government,  and  the  remain- 
ing seven-eighths  by  the  Zamindars  and  the  Ryots  in  equal 
proportions.  None  of  the  reasons  for  this  close-fistedness 
appears  to  us  at  all  satisfactory  or  conclusive.  The  credit 
and  efficiency  of  the  Government  are  at  stake.  The 
survey  has  been  forced  on  the  community  by  the  voice 
of  authority,  and  was  not  demanded  by  either  Raja, 
Kayast,  or  Ahir.  That  it  has  been  delayed  in  an  old  and 
settled  province  enhances  the  obligation  of  Government 
to  discharge  its  duty,  and  to  bear  the  expense.  One  half 
of  the  cost  is  the  very  least  which  the  Indian  Exchequer 
should  contribute,  and  we  see  that  the  late  Secretary  of 
State,  Lord  Cross,  has  left  himself  a  loophole  on  this  very 
point.  But  on  the  solid  merits  of  the  question  the  official 
view  cannot  be  disregarded. 

Fortunately,  while  this  paper  is  passing  through  the 
press,  we  learn  from  the  official  Calcutta  Gazette  of  the 
1 6th  of  August  that,  at  a  conference  recently  held  at 
Muzaffarpore,  the  views  of  the  Bengal  Government  have 
been  more  favourably  received  by  the  representatives  of 
the  planters  and  the  Zamindars.  The  survey  is  to  pro- 
ceed, and  the  record  is  to  be  kept  up  by  agents  termed 
Kanungoes,  nominated,  paid  by,  and  responsible  to  Govern- 
ment. Further  agitation  in  or  out  of  Parliament  should 
now  cease. 


THE  WORCESTER  FESTIVAL. 

"   \  N   excellent   programme — no    tiresome  novelties." 

J-JL  Thus  was  an  intelligent  amateur  overheard  to 
express  himself  on  the  eve  of  the  Festival,  and  the  criti- 
cism involved  in  his  remark  is  fully  warranted  by  the 
way  in  which  some  Festival  Committees  have  in  recent 
times  surfeited  their  audiences  and  exhausted  their  choirs 
with  a  glut  of  brand-new  compositions,  written  specially 
for  the  occasion.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  our  musical 
Festivals  are  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  public, 
and  not  for  the  delectation  of  the  esoteric  few  who  have 
"got  beyond"  Handel  and  are  irritated  by  Mendelssohn. 
I  The  Worcester  programme  may  be  described  as  a  highly 
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judicious  compromise,  the  tastes  of  the  majority  heing 
duly  consulted  by  the  choice  of  the  most  popular  oratorios 
of  Handel  and  Mendelssohn — the  Messiah,  Israel  in  Egypt, 
the  Elijah,  and  the  Hymn  of  Praise — while  the  inclu- 
sion of  Bach's  Mass  in  B  minor  and  Brahms's  Deutsches 
Requiem  furnished  evidence  of  a  desire  to  conciliate  the 
more  highly  educated  minority.  But,  although  the  works 
composed  expressly  for  the  Festival  were  confined  to  two, 
there  was  no  lack  of  novel  features  in  the  Festival  itself. 
To  begin  with,  there  was  a  new  conductor,  Mr.  Hugh 
Blair,  who  for  some  years  has  acted  as  deputy  to  Mr. 
Done,  the  venerable  organist  of  the  Cathedral.  Three 
years  ago  the  conductorship  was  most  efficiently  discharged 
by  Mr.  Lee  Williams,  of  Gloucester;  but  on  this  occasion 
it  was  decided  to  entrust  the  responsibility  to  Mr.  Blair, 
and,  when  due  allowance  is  made  for  his  inexperience  in 
handling  an  orchestra  and  his  obvious  unfamiliarity  with 
some  of  the  instrumental  masterpieces  given  in  the  Cathe- 
dral and  the  Public  Hall,  he  may  be  said  to  have  justified 
the  experiment,  if  only  by  the  really  splendid  performance 
which  he  secured  of  Brahms's  Requiem.  He  has  a  clear 
and  decided  beat,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  much  enhanced 
when  he  can  afford  to  look  up  more  frequently  from  his 
score,  and  give  the  cues  with  greater  confidence.  His 
rendering  of  Beethoven's  Symphony  in  A  in  the  Cathedral 
on  Tuesday  night  was  deplorably  tame,  the  last  movement 
being  reduced  to  the  level  of  a  "  blameless  dance,"  instead 
of  a  gipsy  revel.  On  the  other  hand,  he  secured  a  decidedly 
effective  interpretation  of  Schubert's  "  Unfinished  "  Symphony 
— a  work  far  better  suited  for  performance  in  the  Cathedral — 
in  the  Public  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening,  and  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  Dvorak's  Slavonic  Dances  with  obvious  sym- 
pathy. But  we  can  almost  forgive  Mr.  Blair  for  Bowdler- 
izing Beethoven,  in  view  of  the  wholly  admirable  performance 
of  Brahms's  Requiem  given  under  his  direction  on  Thursday 
night — a  performance  superior  at  all  points  to  that  con- 
ducted by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  at  Leeds  in  1889.  Mr.  Blair 
did  very  well  in  Bach's  great  Mass,  and  was  sound  and 
satisfactory  in  his  reading  of  the  other  classics.  His  per- 
formance at  the  Miscellaneous  Concert  proved  that  he  has 
almost  everything  to  learn  in  handling  an  orchestral  accom- 
paniment in  secular  or  operatic  pieces ;  but  that  he  will 
learn — given  the  opportunity — his  modesty  and  capacity 
for  taking  pains  afford  the  best  possible  guarantee.  Besides 
the  new  conductor  there  was  a  new  leader — new  at  least  so 
far  as  a  Three-Choir  Festival  is  concerned — in  Mr.  Burnett. 
Only  those  who  attended  the  rehearsals  can  adequately  esti- 
mate the  share  which  this  genial  and  accomplished  violinist 
contributed  to  the  artistic  success  of  the  Festival.  His  zeal 
and  patience  were  inexhaustible.  An  orchestra  in  great 
measure  takes  its  tone  from  its  leader.  Certainly  Mr. 
Burnett's  example  on  Monday  week  proved  contagious,  for 
not  a  complaint  was  heard  even  at  the  close  of  eight  hours' 
nearly  continuous  grind.  Throughout  the  Festival  the 
splendid  vigour  displayed  by  the  strings  was  obviously 
inspired  by  their  leader,  who,  moreover,  played  the  obbligato 
accompaniments  in  the  Mass  like  a  scholar  and  disciple  of 
Joachim. 

Another  new  departure  in  connexion  with  the  Festival 
which  calls  for  commendation  was  the  elimination  of  the 
chorus  from  the  Miscellaneous  Concert.  They  well  deserved 
the  rest,  their  room  was  doubtless  far  more  welcome  to  the 
orchestra  than  their  company  on  so  small  a  platform,  and 
an  opportunity  was  thus  created  for  giving  further  pro- 
minence to  the  purely  instrumental  element.  Dvorak's 
fascinating  Slavonic  Dances,  Sullivan's  charming  Tempest 
music,  and  Schubert's  "  Unfinished  "  Symphony  were  im- 
mensely appreciated  by  the  audience,  while  space  was  found 
for  the  inclusion  of  two  real  novelties,  one  of  which  had  been 
written  for  the  Festival,  while  the  other  was  stated  to  have 
been  introduced  "  by  desire  "  ;  but  the  mystery  involved  in 
this  convenient  phrase  it  is  not  our  intention  to  penetrate. 
The  work  in  question  proved  to  be  a  Symphonic  Poem  en- 
titled  Gretchen  im  JJom,  by  the  late  Herr  C.  A.  Fischer,  who 
•  lied  at  the  age  of  64  last  Christmas,  and  was  reputed  by 
Liszt  to  be  the  first  organist  of  his  time.  A  very  injudicious 
puff  of  Herr  Fischer,  printed  in  the  programme  book, 
raised  hopes  doomed  to  speedy  extinction  by  the  per- 
formance of  his  wearisome  work,  the  prevailing  cha- 
racteristic of  which  is  a  flabby  Teutonic  sentimentality. 
It  does  not  even  conform  in  structure  to  the  definition 
of  a  Symphonic  Poem  as  given  by  Liszt,  the  creator  of  (  lie 
form,  while  the  part  for  organ  is  singularly  unimpressive. 
Altogether  the  piece  was  bad  enough  to  lend  a  handle 


to  those  extremely  patriotic  musicians  amongst  us  who 
would  deny  a  hearing  to  all  contemporary  foreign  com- 
posers. Of  the  poignant  emotions  associated  with  tho 
Cathedral  scene  not  a  vestige  could  be  discerned  in  the 
music,  which  was,  in  good  truth,  neither  more  nor  less 
suggestive  of  Mephistopheles  at  Margate,  or  anybody  any- 
where. In  strong  and  welcome  contrast  to  the  meandering 
effusiveness  of  the  Symphonic  Poem  was  the  virile  passion 
of  Dr.  Hubert  Parry's  fine  Overture  "  To  an  Unwritten 
Tragedy,"  a  work  powerfully  conceived  and  coherently 
carried  out  ;  a  work,  in  fine,  which  impresses  on  a  first 
hearing,  and  inspires  one  with  a  keen  desire  to  hear  it 
again.  At  the  same  concert  Mr.  Lloyd  gave  the  Preislied 
— ingeniously  converted  in  a  contemporary  to  the  Priest- 
lied — with  his  customary  effect;  while  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
scored  a  brilliant  success  in  the  Ballatella  from  Leoncavallo's 
Pagliacci. 

At  Gloucester,  last  year,  Mr.  Lee  Williams  retained  the 
services  of  a  hundred  singers  from  Bristol,  and  dispensed 
with  the  Yorkshire  contingent.  The  experiment  proved  so 
successful  that  the  return  to  the  former  method  naturally 
provoked  hostile  comment.  It  may,  however,  be  readily 
conceded  that  without  the  Leeds  singers  so  ambitious  a 
programme  as  that  of  this  year's  Festival  could  not  have 
been  satisfactorily  executed,  unless  double  the  number  of 
rehearsals  had  been  held.  The  difficulties  of  Bach's  Mass 
in  B  minor  and  Brahms's  Requiem  are  immense,  and  the 
presence  of  a  hundred  singers  familiar  with  both  works  was 
of  the  greatest  assistance.  In  both  cases  excellent  per- 
formances were  secured,  that  of  the  Requiem  being,  as 
already  noticed,  singularly  fine.  Alongside  of  these  immortal 
masterpieces,  it  is  matter  for  congratulation  that  Dr. 
Parry's  Job  held  its  own.  This  really  noble  work  has  been 
subjected  to  the  test  of  repetition,  and  emerges  with 
triumph  from  the  ordeal.  Make  whatever  allowance  one 
will  for  the  splendour  of  the  text,  the  impressive  surround- 
ings, the  excellence  of  the  performance  in  general,  and  the 
superb  singing  of  Mr.  Plunket  Greene  in  particular,  the 
inherent  beauty,  dignity,  and  force  of  the  music  are 
incontestable,  and  are  enhanced  rather  than  diminished 
by  familiarity.  The  serene  and  placid  ending,  after  the 
wonderful  chorus — or  rather  chain  of  choruses — employed 
as  the  musical  vehicle  to  the  answer  to  Job  from  the  whirl- 
wind, has  proved  a  stumbling-block  to  some  hearers  who 
would  have  preferr  ed  a  more  dramatic  close ;  but,  for  our- 
selves, we  are  quite  reconciled  to  what  has  been  happily 
styled  an  apotheosis  of  the  anti-climax.  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd 
was  much  missed  in  the  role  of  Satan,  which  he  sang  so 
brilliantly  last  year,  though  Mr.  Edwin  Houghton  proved 
a  most  praiseworthy  representative  of  the  part,  and  the 
charming  Shepherd-boy's  Song  was  much  less  effectively 
sung  than  at  the  first  production  of  the  work.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  choir  and  orchestra  showed  a  marked 
improvement ;  while  Mr.  Plunket  Greene's  rendering  of  the 
"lamentations"  moved  and  affected  the  audience  even  more 
deeply  than  at  Gloucester. 

Satisfactory  from  the  point  of  view  of  attendances  and 
collections,  the  Worcester  Festival  of  1893  is  especially 
worthy  of  commendation  on  its  artistic  and  educational  side. 
With  the  sole  exception,  perhaps,  of  Fischer's  Symphonic 
Poem,  the  programme  contained  nothing  but  first-rate 
music,  with  a  good  deal  of  which  the  West-country 
amateurs  now  made  acquaintance  for  the  first  time. 

The  principal  artists,  with  hardly  an  exception,  per- 
formed in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  reputations.  Miss 
Hilda  Wilson  and  Mr.  Watkin  Mills  have  never  sung 
better ;  Mr.  Lloyd  was  in  admirable  form ;  while  Miss 
Jessie  King,  who  made  her  debut  at  Gloucester  last  year, 
bids  fair  to  develop  into  an  excellent  contralto  singer. 
Mme.  Albani's  solos  were  as  effective  as  ever,  but  in  all  the 
concerted  pieces  she  seemed  to  be  consumed  with  a  desire 
to  vindicate  her  supremacy  by  drowning  her  colleagues. 
It  is  unpleasant  to  have  to  speak  thus  of  so  superlative  a 
singer,  but  the  fault  was  too  glaring,  and  too  often  repeated, 
to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 


ICELAND. 

THE  accounts  which  have  just  reached  Europo  from  that 
most  distressful  island  in  the  Arctic  seas  give  us 
little  reason  to  hope  that  anything  can  be  done  to  remedy 
the  woes  of  Iceland  essentially.  Like  most  of  the  remainder 
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of  the  world,  that  remote  little  country  has  enjoyed  this 
year  an  almost  unprecedented  wealth  of  sunlight  and  heat. 
The  brief  Icelandic  summer  can  have  a  rare  beauty  of  its 
own,  and  that  of  1S93  has  been  enchanting.  Steady 
drought  in  June,  rains  in  July,  and  warm  dry  weather 
again  in  August,  brought  on  the  hay  to  great  advantage, 
and  the  latest  batch  of  letters  speak  of  the  harvest  as  un- 
usually promising.  Almost  everywhere  along  the  coasts 
the  fisheries  have  been  excellently  successful. 

It  is  plain  therefore  that,  for  once,  Iceland  has  had  a 
chance  from  the  weather,  which  has  of  late  years  been  its 
most  cruel  enemy.  If  a  succession  of  good  seasons  like  the 
present  had  occurred  a  dozen  years  ago,  Iceland  might  have 
been  saved.  But  especially  since  the  political  agitations  of 
1885,  which  disturbed  and  discouraged  the  population, 
things  have  been  going  materially  from  bad  to  worse.  We 
are  occasionally  called  upon  to  listen  to  jeremiads  about 
Icelandic  starvation  from  those  whose  sentiment  for  the 
Icelanders  is  move  active  than  their  information  is  exact, 
and  the  English  public  has  become  suspicious  of  cries  of 
"Wolf!"  But  the  present  season,  with  its  excellent 
weather  and  good  supplies  of  food,  has  not  shown  any 
reaction  against  the  draining  away  of  the  people.  This 
.summer  no  fewer  than  600  persons  emigrated  to  America, 
bringing  the  population  below  that  limit  of  70,000  to  which 
it  had  already  dwindled.  The  island  now  contains,  it  is 
believed,  fewer  inhabitants  than  it  did  in  1870,  before  the 
temporary  rise  in  Icelandic  prosperity.  The  emigrants  are 
largely  of  the  farm-labourer  class,  and  there  is  a  growing 
complaint  that  portions  of  the  country  are  going  out  of 
cultivation  because  there  is  no  one  to  work  on  the  land. 

Canada  is  beginning  to  attract  the  Icelanders  to  its 
northern  provinces,  and  during  the  last  six  months  three 
or  four  Canadian  agents  have  been  visiting  every  township 
in  the  island,  preaching  the  attractions  of  the  new  country. 
The  Government  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  introduce  a  Bill 
proposing  to  discourage  emigration,  or  in  any  case  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  propaganda  of  these  Canadian  agents ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  measure  will  pass  the  Althing,  and 
nothing  seems  able  to  modify  the  distaste  which  the  Icelander 
has  formed  for  his  venerable  but  arid  acres.  A  speaker  in 
the  Althing  the  other  day  remarked  that  a  Bill  preventing 
Icelanders  who  were  doing  well  in  the  West  from  writing 
to  their  friends  at  home  would  do  a  thousand  times  more 
service  than  an  attempt  to  persecute  touting  colonial 
agents. 

In  June  the  Icelanders  received  their  future  King,  who 
made  himself  popular  and  agreeable.  But  still  more  excite- 
ment was  caused  on  the  10th  of  July  by  the  appearance  in 
the  great  western  gulf  of  a  fleet  of  four  English  men-of- 
war.  Nothing  like  this  display  of  marine  arms  has  been 
witnessed  in  Icelandic  waters  since  the  days  of  the  Vikings, 
and  the  sensation  was  immense.  The  ships  layoff  Reykjavik 
for  nearly  a  fortnight,  and  the  officers  made  the  tour  of 
what  is  to  be  seen  at  Thingvellir  and  the  Geysers.  Unluckily, 
the  great  geyser  has  been  very  sluggish  this  year,  and  it  is 
believed  that  weather  which  is  excellent  for  crops  acts  in 
a  deplorable  way  upon  this  class  of  phenomena.  It  is  by 
her  extraordinary  natural  sights,  and  by  the  visitors  drawn 
to  see  them,  that  Iceland  must  hope  to  live. 


KAMELIANA. 

IT  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  come  across  a  good  many 
queer  books  in  our  Quartier  Latin  days,  and  in  the 
course  of  our  peregrinations.  Thus  we  have  wept  tears  of 
contrition  over  a  Lithuanian  tract  entitled  "  The  Bag  for 
Wiping  the  Hardened  Sinners'  Jaws  [sic]  "  ;  we  have  medi- 
tated over  its  Polish  companion  under  the  title  "  Pistol  to 
Kill  the  Mortal  Sin  with  " ;  we  have  read  a  treatise  proving 
that  Dutch  is  the  language  spoken  in  Paradise ;  we  have 
learnt  that  in  symbolic  heraldry  the  melon  figures  for  true 
friendship,  the  water-melon  for  benignity  and  peace  of  mind, 
the  pumpkin  for  human  fragility,  that  mushrooms  mean 
distrust  and  a  man  of  study,  &c. ;  we  have  seen  a  book  de- 
scribed as  "  Practical  Zoology  for  the  use  of  Russian  Peasants, 
illustrated  with  landscapes  of  beasts  and  other  vegetables  " ; 
and  when,  next  to  the  "  landscape  "  of  a  pig,  we  read  the 
following — "  Pig  :  an  animal  called  so  justly  on  account  of 
his  uncleanliness  " — we  thought  our  experience  in  this  line 
had  reached  its  limits.  Yet  the  manuscript  we  have 
before  us  at  this  moment  knocks  simply  all  the  above  into 


the  middle  of  next  year,  as  they  say  in  sporting  papers. 
Written  by  an  anonymous  author  in  Paris  en  Van  de  grdce 
1678,  it  covers  only  ninety-two  pages,  title  not  included; 
but  what  pages,  what  a  title  !  "  Kameliana,"  says  the  first 
line  ;  "  ou  le  traicte  du  Chamel,"  explains  the  second.  In 
this  guise  the  reader  knows  at  once  that  the  subject  of  the 
treatise  does  not  deal  with  the  cultivation  of  camelias,  and 
that  there  should  be  neither  misunderstanding  nor  any 
undue  surprise  during  the  perusal  of  the  traicte,  the  author 
with  delicate  attention  thus  amplifies  the  title  :  — 

'KamtSliana  ou  le  traicte  du  Chamel,  De  ses  differentes  especes, 
de  son  origine,  nature,  mceurs  et  habitudes,  des  pays  qu'il  babite, 
scavoir  l'Arabie,  la  Syrie,  l'Anatolie,  la  Crim6e,  et  les  territoires 
des  Baskires,  des  Kyrguises,  des  Persans,  des  Aphgans,  et  des 
Mongols,  le  Goucerrate,  l'Egypte,  et  les  pays  des  Abissins,  des 
Sarrazins,  des  Tunisiens,  et  le  Grand  Desert  de  l'Afrique  jusqu'ii 
la  ligne  equatoriale,  et  une  portion  de  l'Empire  dts  Turcs  dans  la 
peninsule  de  Sallonique  ; 

Ouvrage  destine  aux  gens  d'estude  et  compose"  a,  l'aide  des 
meilleurs  ecrivains  religieux  et  propbanes  anciens  et  modernes  ; 

Con  tenant : 

1.  L'Histoire  naturelle  des  Cbameaux. 

2.  L'Histoire  militaire,  avec  des  remarques  singulieres  sur  la 
princesse  Semiramis,  sur  Cyrus,  Xerxes,  Antiocus,  Mithridate,  et 
tous  les  guerriers  qui  se  servirent  desdicts  Cbameaux  dans  les 
batailles,  y  compris  les  Partes  d'Asie  et  les  Sarrazins  au  temps 
des  Croizades. 

3.  Les  faits  et  gestes  des  Chameaux  a  deux  bosses  et  a  une 
bosse,  dits  Dromadaires,  dans  les  jeux  du  Cirque  a  Rome  sous  le 
regne  des  Cesars  Claude,  Neron  et  Heliogabalus,  lequel  en  faisait 
servir  a  sa  table  les  talons  ; 

4.  Les  Aventures  plaisantes  du  Chamel  de  Mahomet  legislateur 
des  Turcs  et  faux  prophete  et  de  la  Chamele  de  Saleh ;  oil 
Ton  verra  ces  deux  chameaux  entrer  dans  le  paradis  de  ces  Infideles, 
car  c'est  bien  leur  place  de  vivre  parmi  des  animaux  en  l'autre 
monde,  ayant  en  celui-ci  vecu  comme  des  bestes  brutes ; 

5.  Un  Extrait  des  traictez  de  Numismatique,  avec  la  descrip- 
tion exacte  de  toutes  les  Monnoies  et  Me"dailles  d'Arabie  et  des 
peuples  allies,  ou  se  trouve  ladicte  figure  du  Chamel. 

Suivi  de  : 

6.  LTconologie,  ou  science  des  images  et  allegories,  qui  donne 
le  chamel  pour  attribut  a  l'Asie,  premiere  partie  du  monde  et 
berceau  du  genre  bumain; 

7.  Les  Symboles  des  Cbameaux,  qui  repr^sentent  es  emblesmes 
la  patience,  la  discretion,  la  prudence  et  autres  qualitez  et  vertus 
cbrestiennes  et  civiles; 

8.  Le  Blazon,  a  commencer  de  Sire  Jean  du  Mez  qui  portoit 
une  teste  de  Cbamel  en  Cimier  de  ses  armes,  en  l'annee  1404, 
jusques  a  nos  jours. 

Avec  un  supplement  Armorial  de  tous  les  escus  qui  ont  des 
Chameaux. 

Augmente  de  questions,  Maximes  et  Sentences  Arabes, 
espagnoles  et  aultres  qui  concernent  le  Chamel ; 

Confirm^  par  grand  nombre  de  Chartres  et  Citations  authen- 
tiques,  et  par  une  infinite  d'Arrests  intervenus  en  cette  matiere. 
Et  precede  d'un  projet  d'un  Esei  [sic]  d'introduire  lesdicts  Cha- 
meaux en  France  pour  l'utilite  publique  et  privtSe.' 

After  such  a  title,  the  contents  of  the  treatise  are  of  little 
moment,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whatever  advantage  the 
"  gens  d'estude "  (for  whose  benefit  the  whole  has  been 
devised)  have  not  derived  from  the  perusal  of  the  title,  they 
are  not  likely  to  enjoy  in  pages  that  follow.  But  what  a 
world  of  suggestions  in  the  title  alone  !  If  we  stop  only  at 
the  final  paragraph  we  see  that  already,  in  1678,  a  thinker's 
mind  has  been  directed  to  the  necessity  of  Chameaux  in 
France,  for  the  public  and  the  private  good  s.  v.  p. ;  pro- 
bably even  the  whole  treatise  has  been  conceived  with  this 
end  in  view.  Thus  only  can  we  account  for  the  touching 
reference  to  the  "morals"  of  the  chamel,  and  such  grave 
sources  of  information  as  "religious  and  profane  writers"; 
for  the  shrewdness  in  associating  the  Ship  of  the  Desert 
with  Ca?sars,  princes,  warriors,  a  prophet,  heraldry,  law, 
palaeontology,  philosophy,  &c,  so  as  to  adroitly  awaken  an 
all-round  flattering  interest ;  whilst  for  the  humorist  and 
the  amateur  of  the  human  document  there  are  the  "  amusing 
adventures  of  the  chamel  of  Mahomet,"  and  the  "  peculiar 
remarks  on  Princess  Semiramis."  Whatever  the  aims  of 
the  anonymous  author,  they  have  been  realized  beyond  his 
wildest  hopes  ;  Paris,  if  not  France,  swarms  with  Chameaux 
to-day,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  it  is  not  so  for 
the  public  or  private  good.  To  complete  a  work  begun  so  well, 
one  might  fill  up  one  or  two  gaps  in  the  treatise  by  adding, 
for  instance,  after  No.  i,an  Esei  on  the  Histoire  surnaturelle 
des  Chameaux  ;  No.  8  might  be  also  improved,  inasmuch  as 
only  nine  coats  of  arms  are  mentioned  therein,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  such  arms  as  those  of  Borromee  and  d'Haeck,  of 
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Gailhard  en  Dauphine,  of  Gardaner  in  Silesia  and  Seeau  in 
Austria,  which  all  hoast  camels  of  the  finest  tinctures ;  last, 
not  least,  a  Traicte  du  Chamel  Fin-de-suclc  might  prove  a 
worthy  pendant  to  its  215  years  old  predecessor. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  reduction  of  their  rate  of  discount  by  the  Directors 
of  the  Bank  of  England  last  week  had  become  a  neces- 
sity. It  was  an  utter  anomaly  to  try  to  charge  5  per  cent, 
when  bills  were  being  freely  discounted  in  the  open  market 
at  half  that  rate.  But  the  Bank  after  the  change  was 
just  as  completely  out  of  business  as  it  had  been  before,  fol- 
iates in  the  open  market  immediately  fell  further.  Con- 
sequently another  reduction,  to  3^  per  cent.,  became  in- 
evitable on  Thursday.  But,  as  the  open  market  rate  is 
only  about  2  per  cent.,  the  Bank  is  still  high  and  dry.  The 
City  just  now  is  in  one  of  those  contradictory  moods  which 
sometimes  pass  over  it — half  optimist  and  half  despondent ; 
optimist  inasmuch  as  it  thinks  that  nothing  will  occur  to 
disturb  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  and  despondent  inasmuch 
as  it  recognizes  that  trade  is  very  bad,  and  is  likely  to 
continue  so  for  some  time.  Therefore,  it  insists  that  the 
value  of  money  will  be  very  low  all  through  the  autumn, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  likely  to  happen  to  make  it  neces- 
sary to  observe  caution.  The  one  danger  that  existed  was, 
that  there  would  be  a  great  crash  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  it  would  become  absolutely  necessary  to  continue 
withdrawing  gold  from  the  Bank  of  England.  That  danger, 
the  City  believes,  is  now  completely  over.  No  more  gold 
will  be  taken ;  and  although,  of  course,  there  will  be  the 
usual  requirements  of  the  autumn,  these  can  easily 
be  met  out  of  existing  supplies,  while  further  large 
supplies  will  come  from  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  else- 
Avhere.  Besides,  it  is  argued  that  the  French  Government 
is  about  to  undertake  the  conversion  of  the  Four  and  a  Half 
per  Cents,  and  therefore  that  the  Bank  of  France  will  do 
everything  in  its  power  to  keep  the  whole  of  the  European 
money  markets  easy.  The  City  may  be  light  in  all  this,  of 
course.  No  doubt  it  is  usual  for  money  to  become  scarce 
and  dear  in  the  autumn  ;  but  there  are  exceptions  to  every 
rule,  and  we  may  be  about  to  see  an  exception  to  this  rule 
during  the  next  two  or  three  months.  For  our  own  part, 
however,  we  do  not  believe  it ;  at  all  events,  we  think 
there  are  so  many  dangers  ahead  that  the  course  pursued 
by  the  City  just  now  is  not  prudent.  Unquestionably 
there  has  been  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  United 
States.  But  the  fact  remains,  for  all  that,  that  Congress 
met  upon  the  7  th  of  August,  and  that  we  are  now  within  a 
week  of  the  end  of  September,  and  the  Senate  has  not  yet 
repealed  the  Sherman  Act ;  nor,  for  that  matter,  is  there 
any  appearance  of  its  doing  so  very  soon.  The  Senate, 
everybody  says,  will  have  to  give  way,  and  we  our- 
selves admit  that  that  is  very  likely.  Still,  the  Senate 
has  not  given  way  up  to  the  present.  And  suppose  it 
should  prove  more  obstinate  than  any  one  thinks,  what 
would  happen  then  %  Would  there  be  no  return  of  distrust 
in  the  United  States  1  And  is  it  not  just  possible  that  there 
may  be  further  withdrawals  of  gold  ?  Even  if  the  Senate 
does  give  way,  and  there  are  no  further  withdrawals, 
there  are  many  serious  difficulties;  especially  there  is  a  long 
and  painful  liquidation  of  bad  business.  Is  it  not  just  pos- 
sible that  after  such  a  crash  there  may  be  some  serious 
failures  1  And  if  there  are,  is  the  City  quite  justified  in 
taking  so  hopeful  a  view — that  nothing  will  occur  to  require 
caution  1  Lastly,  the  United  States  Treasury  has  not  a 
single  dollar  of  gold  which,  according  to  the  law,  it  is  free  to 
use  as  it  pleases.  Yet  the  United  States  Treasury  is  the 
keeper  of  the  ultimate  banking  reserve  of  the  whole  country, 
and  in  ordinary  times  hitherto  it  has  thought  it  its  duty  to 
keep  a  very  large  amount  of  gold.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
President  Cleveland  may  be  only  waiting  for  the  final 
repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act  to  borrow  gold  1  The  City  may 
bo  right,  and  we  may  be  quite  wrong  in  anticipating  any 
further  difficulties  in  the  United  States.  But  would  it  not  bo 
at  least  prudent  to  take  precautions  lest  the  dangers 
should  arise  ?  Lastly,  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  the 
Italian  Government  has  quite  recently  been  trying  to 
borrow,  not  only  in  London,  but  also  in  France  and 
Germany,  and  Unit  it  has  not  succeeded.  Suppose  it  does 
succeed,  is  it  not  possible  that  one  result  of  a  considerable 
Italian  loan  may  bo  a  large  withdrawal  of  gold  from  the 


Bank  of  England  1  Altogether,  then,  the  eagerness  with 
which  bankers  and  billbrokers  just  now  are  competing  with 
one  another  for  bills  appears  to  us  not  a  little  rash. 
Everything  may  go  smoothly.  But  we  have  seen  twice 
already  this  year  sudden  dangers  confronting  the  City,  and 
the  Bank  rate  in  consequence  run  up  from  2^  to  5  per 
cent,  within  a  month.  What  has  happened  twice  may 
happen  again,  and  at  all  events  it  would  seem  to  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  dangers 
ahead,  and  to  make  provision  against  them. 

As  stated  above,  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  on 
Thursday  lowered  their  rate  of  discount  from  4  per  cent,  to 
3^  per  cent.  Apparently  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  any  change  ought  to  be  made,  resulting  in  & 
compromise.  If  the  Directors  felt  that  it  was  useless  to 
struggle  against  the  tendency  towards  cheaper  money,  it 
would  seem  a  wiser  policy  to  have  put  down  the  rate  at 
once  to  3  per  cent.  On  Wednesday  evening  the  rate  in 
the  open  market  was  little  if  at  all  better  than  2^-  per  cent. 
Bills,  therefore,  could  be  discounted  in  the  open  market  at 
nearly  half  the  rate  charged  by  the  Bank.  That  was  an 
abnormal  and  unjustifiable  state  of  things.  The  wiser  course 
would  have  been  for  the  Bank  to  try  and  make  money  dearer 
in  the  open  market.  As  it  did  not  do  so,  however,  one 
would  think  it  more  judicious  to  have  gone  down  to  3  per 
cent.,  for  the  Bank  is  still  about  1^  per  cent,  above  the 
open  market,  and  therefore  as  completely  deprived  of  business 
as  it  was  before.  The  danger,  of  course,  is  that  there  will 
be  a  further  sharp  fall  in  the  open  market,  and  that  then 
gold  withdrawals  upon  a  considerable  scale  will  begin. 
During  the  next  couple  of  months  there  will,  according  to 
all  ordinary  experience,  be  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
reserve  ;  and,  if  large  gold  withdrawals  are  added,  we  may 
have  at  the  end  of  next  month,  or  early  in  November, 
another  money  scare. 

The  India  Council  again  offered  for  tender  on  Wednesday 
40  lakhs  of  rupees  in  bills  and  telegraphic  transfers,  and 
only  succeeded  in  selling  about  one-third  of  a  lakh  at  is.  3 \d. 
per  rupee.  The  Council  has  been  so  unsuccessful  in  its 
sales  since  the  closing  of  the  mints  that  it  is  now  obliged  to 
borrow  in  sterling  to  meet  its  engagements.  Of  course  we 
are  approaching  the  time  when  the  exports  of  commodities 
from  India  ought  to  be  large,  and  when,  therefore,  it  may 
reasonably  be  expected  the  Council  will  be  able  to  sell  very 
freely  and  at  good  prices.  But  that  it  will  be  able  to  sell 
enough  within  the  present  year  to  realize  the  i8|  millions 
sterling  required,  according  to  the  Budget,  seems  very  im- 
probable. The  shipments  of  silver  to  India  continue  on 
an  extraordinarily  large  scale,  which  adds  greatly  to  the 
Council's  difficulties.  So  good,  indeed,  is  the  demand  for 
silver  for  all  parts  of  the  Far  East  that  the  price  continues 
to  fluctuate  about  34^.  per  ounce,  although  every  day  the 
public  is  looking  for  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act  by  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Business  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  has  almost  come  to  a 
standstill  once  more.  It  was,  perhaps,  not  unnatural  that 
speculation  should  be  stimulated  by  the  vote  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  Sherman  Act ;  but  the  public 
wisely  did  not  allow  itself  to  be  deceived  by  the  sanguine 
hopes  then  held  out,  and,  as  the  public  has  not  bought 
largely,  the  speculators  soon  came  to  the  end  of  their  re- 
sources. Besides,  as  we  point  out  above,  there  are  many 
serious  dangers  still  to  be  confronted  in  the  United  States, 
while  trade  is  greatly  depressed  owing  to  the  crisis,  and 
credit  is  not  likely  to  revive  for  a  considerable  time  to  come. 
At  home  the  long- continued  coal  strike  is  warning  all 
prudent  men  that  it  is  not  a  time  for  reckless  speculation. 
The  Italian  Finance  Minister  has  recently  been  trying  to 
borrow,  but  has  not  been  successful,  and  that  of  course  has 
made  a  very  bad  impression.  Italian  Rentes  have  fallen  very 
heavily  during  the  past  few  weeks.  Owing  to  all  this,  and 
the  uncertainty  respecting  Spain,  the  Continental  Bourses 
have  been  very  quiet.  Brazilian  stocks  have  not  fallen  as  much 
as  might  reasonably  have  been  expected.  Although  Rio  is 
being  bombarded,  very  little  is  known  in  the  City  of  what 
is  going  on.  There  has  been  surprisingly  little  alarm  amongst 
holders  of  Brazilian  securities,  and  the  market,  therefore, 
has  remained  wonderfully  steady.  Very  disquieting  news, 
too,  has  been  received  during  the  week  in  the  City  from 
Argentina. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  some  recovery  in  Argentine 
securities  on  Wednesday,  as  Messrs.  J.  S.  Morgan  .V'  Co. 
received  an  official  telegram,  according  to  which  the  agree- 
ment entered  into  with  the  Rothschild  Committee  for  a 
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•definitive  settlement  of  the  foreign  debt  not  having  been 
yet  approved  by  Congress,  the  arrangement  come  to 
immediately  after  the  Baring  collapse  will  continue  to  be 
carried  out.  In  spite  of  the  strike,  the  Home  Railway 
market  is  well  supported.  But  Australian  Government 
securities  are  out  of  favour,  as  it  is  believed  that  most 
of  the  Governments  will  immediately  attempt  to  borrow 
large  sums.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  they  want 
money,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  are  cutting  down 
expenditure  as  they  ought  to  do.  There  are  rumours  also 
that  negotiations  are  going  on  among  some  of  the  re- 
organized banks  for  amalgamation.  Undoubtedly,  that 
would  be  the  right  course  to  adopt.  Australasia  is  over- 
banked  ;  the  competition  between  the  banks  is  too  severe, 
and  it  leads  them  into  bad  business.  If  the  number  of 
banks  was  reduced  by  one  half,  not  only  would  there  be  a 
great  saving  in  staffs,  branches,  and  the  like,  but  there 
would  be  a  much  more  important  lessening  of  competition, 
and,  therefore,  it  would  be  possible  to  conduct  business  far 
more  safely  than  hitherto. 


The  Australian  Colonial  Government  bonds  have  fallen 
sharply  during  the  week  in  consequence  of  reports  that  the 
Governments  are  all  preparing  to  raise  large  loans  in  this 
market.  New  South  Wales  Three  and  a  Halfs  closed  on 
Thursday  at  90^,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thurs- 
day of  2 ;  Queensland  Three  and  a  Halfs  closed  at  86,  a  fall 
of  ij;  and  Victoria  Three  and  a  Halfs  closed  at  87,  also 
a  fall  of  1^.  With  the  exception  of  Caledonian  Undivided, 
which  shows  a  fall  for  the  week  of  f ,  closing  on  Thursday 
at  115I,  there  has  been  a  very  general  rise  in  Home 
Railway  Ordinary  stocks.  North  Staffordshire  has  ad- 
vanced most.  It  closed  on  Thursday  at  125,  a  rise  of 
2  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  ;  Midland  comes 
next,  closing  on  Thursday  at  151,  a  rise  of  1^;  North- 
Eastern  next,  closing  at  I54§-,  a  rise  of  f ;  North- Western 
shows  a  rise  of^,  closing  on  Thursday  at  164.  The 
American  market  has  been  very  stagnant  throughout  the 
week,  and  most  of  the  changes  are  downwards.  The 
greatest  fall  has  been  in  Louisville  and  Nashville  shares. 
They  have  been  sold  in  very  large  quantities,  both  in 
London  and  in  New  York.  There  are  various  rumours 
adverse  to  the  Company,  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  at 
anything  definite  or  certain.  Of  course  it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  it  is  a  Southern  line,  and  that  the  South 
just  now  is  very  depressed,  the  cotton  crop  being  bad. 
The  shares  closed  on  Thursday  at  54$,  a  fall  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  z\.  Erie  Second 
Mortgage  bonds  closed  at  76,  a  fall  of  2 ;  and  Lake  Shore 
shares  closed  at  125^,  a  fall  of  1.  Owing  to  the  belief  that 
the  bombardment  of  Rio  will  lead  to  a  restoration,  Brazilian 
stocks  have  again  been  wonderfully  well  maintained.  The 
Eour  and  a  Halfs  of  1888  closed  on  Thursday  at  65,  a  fall 
compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  no  more  than  1^. 
Argentine  Fives  of  1886  fell  exactly  as  much,  closing  on 
Thursday  at  6i|,  and  so  did  the  Funding  Loan,  which 
closed  at  65.  Greeks  of  1881  closed  at  37^,  a  fall  of  2  ; 
and  Russian  Fours  closed  at  99I,  a  fall  of  1. 


THE  THEATRES. 

MR.  HENRY  ARTHUR  JONES  in  his  previous  works 
has  played  such  fantastic  tricks  with  the  nineteenth 
century  that  curiosity  as  to  what  he  would  do  with  the 
fourteenth  was  at  least  permissible.  His  boldness  in  attack- 
ing such  a  period,  with'  what  has  always  seemed  to  be  his 
essentially  and  exclusively  modern  equipment,  is  remark- 
able if  not  necessarily  commendable,  and  his  courage  would 
appear  to  assume  the  proportions  of  rashness  when  he  ven- 
tures to  add  to  his  difficulties  by  adopting  the  Author  of 
Evil  as  his  principal  character.  From  one  point  of  view, 
however,  though  a  very  low  one,  it  is  true,  he  may  be  said 
to  have  materially  lightened  his  labours  by  invoking  the 
help  of  a  practically  omnipotent  being ;  but  such  an  advan- 
tage could  only  be  gained  by  a  serious  sacrifice  of  dramatic, 
as  distinguished  from  merely  theatrical,  effectiveness.  We 
wiil  put  aside  for  the  moment  the  question  how  far  the 
Devil  may  be  introduced  into  a  play  to  be  performed  before 
an  audience  of  mixed  beliefs  and  unbeliefs.  There  must 
always  be  danger  of  offence  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  success  of 
the  handling  of  such  a  subject  will  be  the  measure  of  its 
justification  or  condemnation.  Clearly  it  is  a  feat  not  to 
be  idly  attempted  by  a  prentice  hand.     In    lie  Tempter 


Mr.  Jones  has  not  challenged  defeat  on  the  heroic 
method.  The  influence  of  his  Satanic  hero  is  paramount, 
and  generally  instantaneous.  Even  where,  for  form's  sake, 
resistance  is  offered  to  his  insidious  wiles,  his  specious 
reasonings  (for  he  is  a  very  shallow  Devil)  convince  at 
once,  so  that  we  lose  any  faith  we  may  have  in  the  intel- 
ligence of  his  ^victims.  This  is  the  case  in  his  persuading 
alike  of  Leon  and  Isobel,  and  this  use  or  abuse  of  his  super- 
natural power  destroys,  or  at  least  lowers,  our  sense  of  the 
conflict  of  will  and  emotion,  and  materially  reduces  the  level 
of  the  play  as  a  dramatic  work.  In  point  of  fact,  instead 
of  being  a  new  Satanic  creation,  obviously  a  task  requiring 
the  hand  of  such  a  master  as  Mr.  Jones  has  not  yet 
proved  himself  to  be,  he  is,  notwithstanding  some  turgid 
ravings  in  the  'Ercles  vein,  a  mere  conventional  theatrical 
figure,  a  view  to  which  Mr.  Tree  must  have  meant  to  give 
a  subtly- signified  assent  in  his  by-play,  with  the  indication 
of  a  tail  and  the  tinsel  decoration  of  the  eyelids.  He  is 
only  mean  and  unpleasant  where  he  should  be  terrible 
in  his  very  fascination.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  very  weak 
monster.  The  story  used  here  might  have  been  treated 
simply  without  the  intervention  of  a  material  Devil  at 
all,  and  in  skilful  hands  have  proved  anq:>ly  sufficient  for 
dramatic  purposes ;  but  if  the  diabolical  element  must  be 
introduced,  two  things  are  necessary — first,  as  we  have 
already  said,  a  master  hand,  that  of  a  scholar  and  a  poet  as 
well  as  of  a  dramatist,  and  some  strongly-marked  counter- 
acting— that  is  to  say,  Divine — influence.  The  Devil  against 
poor  unaided  humanity  is  too  onesided  a  game  to  afford 
good  sport.  So  much  for  Mr.  Jones's  central  idea.  As  to 
its  execution,  we  are  reluctant,  in  view  of  the  pains  and 
intelligence  which  the  author  has  brought  to  bear  upon  his 
work,  to  say  that  where  it  ceases  to  be  commonplace  it 
fails  to  become  impressive,  or  that  where  attempts  are 
made  at  the  expression  of  demoniacal  fury,  the  result  is  too 
often  a  mere  riot  of  words  with  a  maximum  of  violence 
and  a  minimum  of  coherent  meaning.  Passages  there 
are  which  lead  us  to  believe  that,  if  Mr.  Jones  had  been 
content  to  depend  more  upon  his  own  resources,  the  play 
might  have  been  stronger  and  more  effective  as  well  as 
more  original.  Goethe,  of  course,  was  present  in  his  mind ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  see  the  second  act  without  being 
reminded  of  the  confession  of  Prince  Henry  by  Lucifer, 
and  the  turmoil  created  by  the  same  arch  mischief-maker 
among  the  Friars,  in  The  Golden  Legend.    Says  Lucifer  : — 

To-day  I  come  for  another  reason  ; 

To  foster  and  ripen  an  evil  thought 

In  a  heart  that  is  almost  to  madness  wrought, 

And  to  make  a  murderer  out  of  a  prince. 

Put  Isobel  in  the  place  of  the  Prince  and  the  situation  is 
repeated.  We  do  not  grudge  Mr.  Jones  any  benefit  he 
may  derive  from  material  thus  acquired;  but  we  would 
warn  him  against  placing  himself  in  positions  where  in- 
evitable comparison  cannot  be  to  his  advantage.  But  these 
are  not  his  only  nor,  indeed,  his  most  flagrant  borrowings. 
We  do  not  propose  now  to  deal  with  the  quality  of  his  very 
passable  but  irregular  verse,  as  the  book  will  shortly  be  pub- 
lished, but  we  must  point  out  that  these  plagiarisms  are  some- 
thing more — they  are  also  anachronisms.  It  is  an  argument 
merely  pour  rire  to  urge  that  the  power  of  prophecy  which 
the  Evil  One  may  possess  affords  a  justification  for  putting 
into  his  mouth  quotations  and,  worse,  perversions  of 
authors,  notably  Shakspeare  and  Pope,  who  did  not  flourish 
till  centuries  after  the  period  of  the  play.  We  have  no 
right  to  suspect  that  Mr.  Jones  will  adopt  any  such 
defence.  Some,  at  least,  of  the  dialogue  is  of  the  present 
century,  notably  the  once  repeated  use  of  the  word 
"  superior"  applied  to  Drogoand  Sarah  respectively,  and  of 
the  idiomatic  phrase  "  in  a  corner."  The  reference  to 
"  bedlam-mad  "  is  scarcelypermissible,sincethe  old  Bethlehem 
Hosjutal  in  Moorfields  was  not  known  to  be  used  as  a 
hospital  till  1403,  and  its  name  would  not  have  come  into 
general  use  in  that  connexion  till  long  afterwards. 

Mr.  Tree  plays  his  part  with  a  keen  perception  of  its 
theatrical  possibilities,  and  some  regard  to  its  limitations. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  fallen  god  about  this  rendering, 
however,  the  author  having  made  the  character  scarcely 
even  the  fallen  gentleman  he  claims  to  be ;  and,  although 
there  are  several  blood- curdling  and  enigmatical  speeches 
put  into  the  Devil's  mouth,  the  actor  is  too  open  to  the 
reproach  "  Je  n'ai  pas  ete  satisfait  de  votre  rire  :  c'etait  un 
rire  d'espiegle,  tout  au  plus."  Mr.  Tree  is  perhaps  as 
clever  as  Henrich  in  Gautier's  story.  He  is  certainly  as 
limited. 
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The  characters  of  Avis  and  Isobel  are  skilfully  con- 
trasted by  the  author,  and  his  conception  is  carried 
into  execution  very  ably  by  Mrs.  Tree  as  the  "  white- 
souled  "  Avis,  and  by  Miss  Julia  Neilson  as  the  passion- 
swayed  Isobel.  In  the  artificial  dream  recitation  following 
Avis's  touching  display  of  sorrow  at  the  supposed  death  of 
Leon,  Mrs.  Tree  was  most  effective,  from  an  elocutionary 
point  of  view,  but  her  chief  excellence  lay  in  her  quiet,  un- 
obtrusive interpretation  of  a  pretty  girlish  character.  Miss 
Neilson's  performance  was  necessarily  a  more  uniformly 
powerful  one,  and,  save  for  a  tendency  to  overact  at  times, 
she  gave  admirable  expression  alike  to  the  amorous,  wrath- 
ful, and  repentant  moods  of  Isobel.  Mr.  Fred  Terry  was  a 
strikingly  romantic  and  loverlike  Leon ;  Mr.  Fred  Everill,  a 
dignified  and  fatherly  Urban ;  and  Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh, 
an  engaging  and  piquante  ladies'-maid.  Appropriate  music 
— some  pretty  and  some  weird  in  character — has  been 
written  for  the  production  by  Mr.  Edward  German. 

The  reopening  of  Daly's  Theatre  on  Tuesday  night  with 
Dollars  and  Sense  can  hardly  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
the  real  beginning  of  the  American  company's  season,  which 
event  is  to  take  place  on  Tuesday  week,  October  3rd,  on  the 
important  occasion  of  the  first  production  in  England  (except, 
of  course,  the  original  performance  for  copyright  purposes,  at 
the  Lyceum)  of  Lord  Tennyson's  pastoral  play  The  Foresters. 
Dollars  and  Sense,  fitly  described  as  an  eccentric  comedy,  is 
not  quite  new  to  this  country,  having  been  played  by  the 
Daly  Company  at  Toole's  Theatre  in  1884.    It  is  an  adap- 
tation by  Mr.  Augustin  Daly  from  a  German  original,  a 
class  of  work  in  which  Mr.  Daly's  proficiency  in  fitting  the 
members  of  his  company  with  parts  suited  to  their  respective 
powers  has  met  with  frequent  illustration.    The  story  of 
temporary  marital  indifference,  not  to  say  of  wavering 
loyalty,  and  the  device  by  which  domestic  happiness  is  re- 
stored, form  a  sufficiently  interesting  groundwork  for  the 
play,  the  lighter  attraction  being  found  in  the  Beatrice  and 
Benedict  courtship  of  Phronie  and  Latimer.    In  Phronie, 
Miss  Ada  Rehan  is  provided  with  a  part  of  a  kind  in  which 
she  is  well  known  to  English  playgoers,  that  of  a  wayward, 
whimsical  girl,  whose  coquettish  graces  cover  a  strong, 
womanly   disposition,   and    whose    occasional  hoydenish 
freaks  are  compensated  for  as  they  are  contrasted  with 
a  finally  evident  vein  of  pretty  sentiment.    The  incident 
of  the  drenching  and  the  dressing-gown  and  the  uproarious 
merriment  of  the  "Jenny  O'Jones"  passage  may  not  be 
very  high  comedy,  but  they  serve  effectively  to  display 
Miss  Behan's  powers  in  a  light  in  which  her  admirers  like 
to  see  them.    Those  excellent  comedians,  Mrs.  Gilbert  and 
Mr.    James   Lewis,   as  the  strong-minded,  soft-hearted 
Saphira  Lamb  and  her  husband  with  yearnings  for  the 
study  of  "  human  nature  "  under  suspicious  circumstances, 
played  with  an  appreciation  of  the  humorous  requirements 
of  their  respective  parts  not  easily  to  be  overpraised.  Mr. 
George  Clarke  did  justice  to  the  ungrateful  character  of 
Jack  Hemmarsly,  a  role  hardly  within  the  line  with  which 
we  generally  associate  him  ;  that  Mr.  Charles  Leclercq  failed 
to  make  much  of  the  transparent   low-comedy  impostor 
Briggs  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  deficiencies  of  the  part 
rather  than  to  its  exponent.    Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier,  as 
Latimer,  played  with  a  lightness  and  dash  which  belonged 
less  to  the  part  than  to  his  skilful  treatment  of  it.  The 
ladies  of  the  company  were  efficient. 


PANTING  BUT  PRUDENT. 

["From  personal  acquaintance  with  Hull,  be  could  say  the 
Radicals  there  were  simply  panting  for  the  fray  against  the 
House  of  Landlords." — Sjpeech  at  the  National  Liberal  Federation 
Meeting.'] 

NO  ?    Really,  Mr.  Maddison  1    How  good  of  you  to  cull 
Such  an  interesting  detail  from  the  inner  life  of 
Bull! 

And  so  your  local  knowledge,  sir,  enables  you  to  say 
That  the  Radicals  of  Hull  are  "simply  pan  tine;  for  the 
fray  "1  6 

One  would  like  to  watch  them  doing  it;  'tis  seldom  that 
one  sees 

Any  party  pant  in  circumstances  quite  so  strange  as  these. 
And  the  mind,  unaided  by  the  eye,  the  notion  hardly 
grasps 

Of  a  masterly  inaction  that  proclaims  itself  in  gasps. 


I  have  seen  a  bull-dog  panting  to  attack  a  rival  tyke, 
And  have  noticed  what  the  conduct  of  the  animal  was  like ; 
And,  from  all  that  I  can  recollect  of  that  enraged  bow-wow, 
He  didn't  in  the  least  behave  as  you're  behaving  now. 

He  tugged  against  his  collar  with  a  suffocating  strain, 
And  when  his  master  dear  unhooked  the  swivel  of  his 
chain, 

The  attitude  he  took  up  his  antagonist  towards, 
Well — 'twas  not  like  the  Gladstonian's  before  the  House  of 
Lords. 

He  didn't  bark  defiant,  "  I  repudiate  outright 
Your  impertinent  pretension  to  compel  this  dog  to  fight. 
'Twere  a  precedent   most  mischievous  for  future  wars 
canine, 

And  shall  never  have  the  countenance  of  any  act  of  mine. 

"  You  must,  of  course,  be  well  aware,  that  if  we  came  to 
blows, 

I  could  rend,  or  mend,  or  end  you  in  a  moment,  if  I 
chose. 

No  dog  has  ever  lived  than  I  more  powerful  and  bold, 
But — I  think  I'll  wait  another  year  to  get  a  better  hold." 

Yet,  if  'tis  thus  Gladstonians  fight — and,  plainlier  every 

day 

We  see  that  such,  in  fact,  is  their  conception  of  a  "  fray  " — 
Must  we  suppose  their  local  life  so  singularly  dull 
That  this  can  be  the  sort  of  thing  for  which  they  "  pant " 
at  Hull  1 

In  any  case  one  sees  not  why  such  bouncing  bombardiers 
Who  boast  their  wish  to  "  drink  delight  of  battle  with  the 

Peers," 

Should  take  such  very  modest  swigs  ;  and,  more,  I  cannot 
think 

Why  the  "  delight "  itself  should  be  so  strict  a  "  temper- 
ance "  drink. 

They  have  got  big  drums  and  banners,  I  presume,  at  their 
command, 

The  town  of  Hull  must  surely  boast  at  least  of  one  brass 
band  ; 

Can  they  pack  no  "  indignation  meetings,"  tolerably  large  1 
Can  they  hire  no  "  mounted  farriers "  at  a  reasonable- 
charge  1 

With  all  these  weapons  for  the  fray  from  which  they  thus 
abstain, 

So  (comparatively  speaking)  cheap  and  easy  to  obtain, 
From  the  bunting  of  the  banners  to  the  agitator's  rant — 
Upon  my  word,  it  really  seems  a  pity  they  shoidd  pant. 

Still,  if  they  mean  to  keep  it  up  until  the  armies  meet, 
And  gasp  from  now  till  '94,  'twill  be  a  "  record"  feat, 
And  a  spectacle  so  novel  at  a  time  so  dull  as  this — 
Well,  it's  one,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  public  shouldn't  miss„ 

Then  why  not,  Mr.  Maddison,  since  times,  I  say,  are  dull, 
Try  to  organize  excursions  to  the  thriving  town  of  Hull  1 
You  might  take  relays  cf  tourists  there  to  spend  a  happy 

day, 

And  to  see  the  local  Radicals  all  "  panting  for  the  fray." 


KEVIEWS. 


THE  DIARY  OF  SAMUEL  PEPYS.* 

rpiHE  second  volume  of  Pepys's  Diary,  as  now  republished  by 
Mr.  Wbeatley,  is  one  of  the  less  interesting  portions — if 
"  less  "  can  be  used  of  that  wbich  is  always  interesting — of  the 
book.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  speaking  under  correction,  that 
it  contains  hardly  any  of  the  more  famous  passages  except  those 
on  the  Coronation  and  on  the  notable  dispute  between  the  Spanish 
and  French  Ambassadors.  The  period  which  it  covers  (from  the 
beginning  of  April  1661  to  the  end  of  December  1662)  was  a 
comparatively  quiet  season  with  Samuel.  The  great  revolutions 
of  the  earlier  volume,  when  he  was  suddenly  changed  from  a 
penniless  and  rashly  married  under-clerk  to  a  patented  officer  of 
high  standing  and  no  small  chances  of  regular   and  irregular 

*  The  Diary  of  Samuel  l'epys.  Edited  by  Henry  B.  Wheatley.  Vol.  II. 
London  :  George  Bell  &  Sons. 
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emolument,  are  over.  He  has,  indeed,  "  felt  his  feet "  in  "  the 
Office,"  and  during  almost  the  whole  period  he  is  occupied  in 
enlarging  and  embellishing  his  official  residence,  which  of  itself 
makes  a  great  deal  of  rather  dull  bricks-and-mortar  detail,  and 
exiles  poor  Mrs.  Pepys  more  than  once  from  home.  But  he  is  still 
in  considerable  dread  of  "  the  two  Sir  "Williams "  (Penn  and 
Batten),  is  disturbed  in  his  mind  because  of  certain  jars  between 
Mrs.  Pepys  and  their  ladies,  trembles  lest  Sir  John  Minnes 
(Mennis,  Mynns,  and  half  a  dozen  other  things)  may  turn  him  out 
of  the  best  part  of  the  lodging  he  has  so  carefully  arranged,  and 
abases  himself  continually  before  the  Coventrys  and  Carterets, 
though  he  begins  to  perceive  with  joy  that  he  has  a  friend  in  "  the 
Duke."  Money  matters,  too,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  bricks 
and  mortar,  and  partly  of  "  my  first  wastecoat,"  and  other  things, 
are  not  so  much  on  the  mounting  hand  as  his  thriftiness  would 
like  them  to  be.  He  feels,  indeed,  a  flush  of  amazed  thankfulness 
when  he  is  "  worth  about  500^. " ;  but  this  is  for  a  long  time  a 
maximum,  and  he  never  gets  much  beyond  it.  The  succession  of 
his  uncle  in  Cambridgeshire  falls  in,  but  brings  for  the  moment 
rather  trouble  and  Chancery  suits  than  anything  else. 

This  was  also  rather  a  -virtuous  time  with  him,  and  as  the 
immoral,  but  fortunately  unpublished,  maxim-writer  observes, "  La 
vertu  est  une  triste  chose  ;  car  elle  ne  laisse  point  de  souvenirs." 
Samuel  took  a  large  number  of  oaths  during  the  period,  and  he 
seems  to  have  found  a  sad  pleasure  in  "  reading  over  my  oaths," 
which  is  not  entirely  reflected  in  his  readers.  He  was  to  drink 
no  wine,  having,  it  must  be  confessed,  grievously  exceeded  that 
way  ;  he  was  never  to  go  to  the  theatre  without  Mrs.  Pepys ;  he 
was  to  mind  the  office,  which,  to  do  bim  justice,  he  did.  Nor  was 
it  a  great  time  for  Mr.  Samuel  in  the  affairs  of  the  heart.  He 
had,  indeed,  on  an  official  visit  to  Chatham  the  opportunity, 
which  he  thankfully  took,  of  "kissing  Mrs.  Rebecca  very 
often,"  the  said  Mrs.  Rebecca  being  the  very  pretty  daughter  of  a 
certain  Captain  Allen.  He  prolonged  another  official  visit  to 
Portsmouth  for  an  unnecessary  day,  that  he  and  a  certain  Dr. 
Clerke  might  junket  with  some  agreeable  persons.  And  "God 
forgive  him"  (to  use  his  own  inimitable  language),  he  "  had  a 
mind  to  "  Sir  "William's  maid  Betty,  and  his  own  maids,  Susan 
and  Jane,  and  "Griffith's  girl,"  and  divers  others;  but  these 
minds  remained  minds  only,  and  were  not  translated  into  deeds. 
We  hear  nothing  more  of  Dinah,  or  Diana.  "Gosnell,"a  companion 
of  Mrs.  Pepys,  who  felt  lonely,  engaged  on  the  rather  dangerous 
terms  that  she  should  sing  and  play  with  the  master  as  well  as 
companion  the  dame,  stayed  but  a  very  short  time,  having  appa- 
rently found  the  Pepyses  not  grand  enough  for  her.  On  the 
other  hand,  Samuel  himself  was  dreadfully  jealous  of  Mrs.  Pepys 
concerning  a  certain  Captain  Holmes  and  a  certain  Mr.  Somerset. 

The  real  and  legitimate  attractions  of  the  book,  however,  are, 
as  its  old  lovers  know,  all-pervading.  The  most  humdrum,  the 
most  trivial,  details  are  as  delightful  from  this  wonderful  pen  as 
the  most  important  and  the  most  scandalous.  "Who  but  Pepys 
would  have  thought  of  solemnly  recording  the  first  sirloin  of 
beef  "  that  ever  I  had  of  mine  own  buying  since  I  was  a  house- 
keeper," and  what  a  pity  it  would  have  been  had  he  not,  or  if 
he  had  forgotten  to  record  Mrs.  Pepys  being  "  in  her  new  suit  of 
black  sarcenet  and  yellow  petticoat,  very  pretty."  And  the 
"  Portugal  Millons,"  and  the  eighteen  mince  pies  which  Sir 
William  Penn  and  his  wife  had  in  a  dish  on  their  wedding- 
day  (they  having  been  that  number  of  years  married),  and  many 
other  things  are  delightful.  Nor  are  the  graver  details  less 
attractive.  Pepys,  as  is  well  known,  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  quite  ready  to  take  everything  that  could  be  honestly 
got  out  of  his  office.  But  it  is  at  least  equally  clear  that  he  was 
determined  that  neither  himself  nor  any  one  else  should  cheat  the 
King  (for  perquisites  and  "  pots-of-wine "  were  not  cheating  in 
those  days),  that  the  King  should  have  good  measure  for  his 
money,  and  should  not  pay  more  money  than  he  need  for  his 
measure.  Nor  did  he  spare  labour  on  getting  up  the  details  of 
his  work.  He  was  delighted  when  he  could  get  a  model  ship 
and  some  one  to  go  over  all  the  parts  of  it  with  him — a  delight 
which  we  may  set  down,  in  justice  perhaps,  partly  to  mere 
curiosity,  but,  in  charity  and  fairness,  partly  also  to  honest  de- 
termination not  to  be  hoodwinked  by  sailors  and  dockyard  men. 
He  was  also  unwearied  in  ransacking  the  office  accounts  to  see 
whether  this  or  that  commodity  had  been  got  cheaper  or  had 
worn  better  ;  and,  in  fact,  this  volume  alone  would  establish  his 
repute  as  an  excellent  public  servant. 

Let  Mr.  Wheatley,  therefore,  have  thanks  and  praise  for  it. 
But  we  must  own  that  we  are  no  more  reconciled  than  before  to 
his  plan  of  expurgating.  If  he  is  careful  of  our  morals,  why  put 
in  those  details  at  which  we  have  glanced  above,  and  which  are 
calculated  to  raise  a  blush  on  the  cheek  of  the  most  hardened 
critic,  by  suggesting  that  the  Clerk  of  the  Acts  of  the  Navy— a 
married  man — "  had  a  mind  "  to  other  persons  besides  his  wife  ? 


If  he  respects  our  taste  and  delicate  susceptibilities,  why  does  he 
give  us  many  details  about  Mr.  Pepys's  health,  and  the  health  of 
other  people,  which  are  not  in  the  least  interesting  or  agree- 
able ?  No  ;  let  us  assure  Mr.  Wheatley  that  the  only  thing  to 
do  with  a  complete  edition  of  a  classic  is  to  make  it  complete. 
Let  him  print  everything,  turning  what  he  is  afraid  of  into  a 
learned  language,  if  he  likes,  sticking  it  into  an  appendix  if  ho 
likes ;  but  let  us  have  no  more,  in  a  soi-disant  complete  edition,  of 
these  childish  and  irritating  points  and  aposiopeses. 


SOME  SHORT  STORIES* 

IN  his  two  stories  The  Broadmoor  Patient  and  The  Poor  Clerk, 
Mr.  Frederick  Wicks  presents  what  he  styles  a  psychological 
contrast,  the  contrast  of  the  most  cynical  description  of  egotism 
and  of  the  most  sensitive  honesty  and  diffidence.  Perhaps  the 
types  drawn  by  Mr.  Wicks  in  these  stories — which,  by  the  way, 
are  designedly  published  together  in  one  volume,  and  illustrated 
by  the  same  artist — are  somewhat  extreme  examples.  The  lines 
of  development  in  both  instances  are  carried  as  far  as  it  was 
possible,  in  order  to  emphasize  the  accent  of  contrast,  without 
departing  from  the  conditions  of  the  normal.  Felix  Carlston's 
egotism,  though  it  involves  him  in  crimes  that  eventually  land 
him  in  Broadmoor  Asylum,  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
form  of  egotism.  Nor  is  the  whole-hearted  devotion  to  his 
duties  which  possesses  the  poor  City  clerk,  John  Browser,  more 
uncommon  in  its  way.  In  both  these  studies  of  character  Mr. 
Wicks  has  drawn  from  life  and  reproduced  nature  with  excellent 
fidelity.  The  story  of  the  Poor  Clerk,  who  suffers  for  his  im- 
pregnable rectitude,  is  the  more  pleasing  of  the  two,  and 
decidedly  not  the  less  powerful.  John  Browser's  simple  faith  in, 
human  nature,  his  cheery  disposition,  his  kindliness  and  child- 
like ignorance  of  the  world,  make  up  a  charming  picture,  which 
recalls  Tom  Pinch  more  than  occasionally,  especially  in  the 
pathetic  scenes  where  the  Poor  Clerk  is  presented  to  us  in  his 
humble  home.  But  both  stories  are  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the 
author  of  The  Veiled  Hand,  and  are  cleverly  illustrated  by  Mr. 
A.  Morrow. 

Mr.  James  Payn's  latest  in-gathering  from  the  magazines,  A 
Trying  Patient,  and  other  tales,  is  a  volume  altogether  good  to 
read.  It  comprises  some  of  the  most  artistic  short  stories  that 
Mr.  Payn  has  written — stories  that  cannot  fail  to  charm  by  thei? 
vivacity,  humour,  and  deftness  of  character-sketching.  Almost 
all  are  good  examples  of  the  accomplished  author's  graceful  style 
and  skill  in  narrative.  Many,  indeed,  are  first-rate  examples, 
and  one  of  the  collection — "  The  Changed  Home  " — is  an  exquisite 
illustration  of  quiet,  unforced  pathos,  which  takes  the  reader 
captive  insensibly,  as  it  were,  by  its  unpremeditated  art.  Un- 
premeditated possibly  it  is  not ;  but  the  effect  produced  is  of  that 
beguiling  nature  which  is  as  irresistible  as  other  sweet  influences. 
In  "Bellamy"  and  in  "A  Successful  Experiment" — to  name 
two  examples  of  Mr.  Payn's  lighthanded  dexterity — the  slightest 
material  conceivable  is  wrought  to  artistic  ends  with  a  complete- 
ness of  effect  and  a  facility  of  touch  that  reveal  the  resources  of 
a  master  in  fiction. 

Mr.  Emerson's  history  of  the  life  and  experiences  of  Signor 
Lippo,  a  "  burnt-cork  artiste,"  introduces  the  reader  to  a  section 
of  the  artistic  world  that  has  been  somewhat  neglected  by 
students  of  its  mysteries.  Signor  Lippo  is  a  young  man  of  a 
boundless  and  furious  ambition.  His  aspirations  are  keenly 
directed  to  shooting  as  a  star  from  the  base  roadway  and  pave- 
ment of  life  to  the  heaven  of  operatic  renown.  To  this  end 
he  joins  a  troop  of  "  waxies " — a  term  of  slang  which  de- 
notes the  Ethiopian  serenaders,  the  bands  of  niggers,  and 
such  comic  singers  of  the  streets  as  blacken  their  faces 
and  hands  with  a  cunniDg  mixture  of  burnt-cork  cinder  and 
water,  applied  as  "a  creamy  consistency"  till  a  fine  polish 
results.  Signor  Lippo's  experiences  as  one  of  the  brotherhood  of 
"  waxies  "  are  extremely  varied  and  curiously  interesting.  His 
pictures  of  the  vagrant  life,  its  splendours  and  its  miseries,  in 
various  parts  of  London,  on  the  King's  Road  at  Brighton,  or  on 
the  tramp  in  the  provinces,  are  singularly  moving  and  un- 
commonly picturesque.  Not  since  Albert  Smith  drew  his  capital 
pictures  of  life  in  a  travelling  circus  and  in  a  transpontine 
theatre  have  we  met  with  anything  so  strange  and  so  per- 
suasive as  Mr.  Emerson's  story  of  the  unhappy  Signor  Lippo. 
Those  cant  terms  that  plentifully  besprinkle  the  dialogue  of 

*  The  Stories  of  The  Broadmoor  Patient  and  The  Poor  Clerk.  By 
Frederick  Wicks.  Illustrated  by  A.  Morrow.  London  :  Remington  &  (Jo. 
1893- 

A  Trying  Patient,  &;c.  By  James  Pavn.  London:  Chalto  &  \Yindu3 
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the  book  appear  to  belong  to  what  must  be  called  the  slang  of 
"  waxies,"  for  much  of  the  speech  attributed  to  them  is  certainly 
peculiarly  individual  and  quite  new  to  us.  But  it  is  blended  also 
with  the  slang  of  other  artistic  callings  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
student  of  slang  may  be  properly  exercised  in  tracing  terms  to 
their  rightful  uses  and  their  primal  founts.  Thus  after  a  miserable 
day  in  the  wet  streets  Lippo  is  hailed  by  his  pal  "  Dukey  "  and 
invited  to  partake  of  a  "  hot  rum  "  before  starting  "  on  the  next 
drag."  Dukey  has  just  returned  from  one  of  his  "regular  pad- 
ding-kens," where  he  had  been  "  to  sell  the  mungarly  to  some  of 
the  needies  there  for  nova  soldi."  Signor  Lippo  is  rich  in  the 
current  argot  of  the  tramp  and  the  showman.  It  is  an  interesting 
story,  too,  apart  from  its  curious  pictures  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  street  "  artistes." 


IRIS-GROWING.* 

F  1 1  HIS  excellent  little  work  is  a  reprint,  with  additions  and 
modifications,  of  a  lecture  read  before  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  May  3,  1S92.  Addressing  that  audience 
Professor  Foster  adopted  a  practical  tone.  Doubtless  there  are 
authorities — German  for  the  most  part — who  could  discourse  as 
learnedly  as  he  upon  the  structure  and  the  "  life-history  "  of  the 
iris.  Possibly  there  are  Englishmen  not  less  enthusiastic  nor 
less  successful  in  the  culture.  But  it  is  not  venturesome  to  say 
that  there  is  no  man  living  so  well  qualified  to  deal  with  the 
subject  in  both  points  of  view.  It  is  rather  funny  to  observe  the 
Professor  of  Botany  at  Cambridge,  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Society,  ranking  himself  among  gardeners,  and  in  that  character 
accepting  the  reproach  which  scientific  men  sometimes  throw 
upon  their  class.  But  Professor  Foster  does  not  compromise. 
"We  gardeners,"  says  he,  "are  regarded — and,  indeed,  justly 
regarded — by  the  botanists  as  being  very  loose  in  our  use  of  the 
word  '  bulb ' ;  we  often  include  among  bulbs  what  ought  to  be 
called  '  corms,' '  tubers,'  or  the  like."  Nevertheless  this  champion 
botanist,  so  to  call  him,  persists  in  the  error  when  he  chooses  to 
assume  the  role  of  gardener  himself.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
include  Iris  tuberosa  in  his  list,  though,  confessedly,  it  does  not 
fall  under  the  loosest  definition,  and  some  will  not  class  it  in 
the  genus,  pleading  the  merely  human  excuse  of  "  certain 
affinities."  Purists  among  Professor  Foster's  confreres  have 
grounds  for  protest.  But  the  public  to  whom  he  offers  this  ripe 
fruit  of  his  knowledge  and  experience  will  be  grateful. 

The  Iris  family  is  very  large,  and  very  widely  distributed.  It 
has  representatives  in  every  country  of  the  Temperate  zone 
throughout  the  Old  World,  excepting  South  Africa,  and  it  is  not 
yet  hopeless  to  expect  some  few  rare  examples  from  that  region 
also.  In  fact,  as  our  search  extends,  it  seems  possible  that  irises 
may  be  found  within  the  Tropic.  We  draw  very  near  the  boundary 
line  when  Nepaul,  the  hills  of  Upper  Burmah,  and  the  Punjab 
have  yielded  varieties  of  the  charming  I.  Nepalensis.  To  name 
the  habitats  of  the  leading  species  one  must  survey  the  globe 
from  Spain  to  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  stopping  there  only 
because  the  lands  beyond  have  not  yet  been  duly  explored  ;  when 
Eastern  Bokhara  supplies  the  beautiful  I.  Rosenbackia,  and 
Turkestan  the  graceful  I.  orchioides,  assuredly  there  are  treasures 
beyond.  For  we  are  not  aware  that  this  great  family  contains 
one  member  unworthy  of  the  gardener's  attention,  leaving  the 
botanist  aside.  No  wonder  that  those  who  take  up  the  culti- 
vation of  irises  are  fascinated  by  the  pursuit.  In  more  respects 
than  one  it  resembles  that  which  everybody  recognizes  as  the 
orchid  mania.  Brought  from  lands  so  diverse  in  all  the  con- 
ditions of  life,  these  plants  require  great  diversities  of  treatment, 
whilst  few  if  any  of  them  will  submit  to  be  kept  under  glass  the 
year  round.  By  that  means  we  escape  like  difficulties  with  the 
temperate  orchids ;  but  irises  must  have  the  open  air  during 
certain  stages  of  their  growth,  which,  in  some  instances, 
are  just  those  most  fatal  to  them  in  the  English  climate. 
A  great  number  demand  perfect  dryness  after  flowering,  which 
they  can  very  rarely  get,  whilst  they  dislike  to  be  taken  up 
before  growth  is  finished  ;  others  persist  in  starting  at  the  season 
when  plants  should  be  going  to  rest  here,  and  they  find  them- 
selves nipped  by  frosts  at  the  moment  when  they  look  for  a 
balmy  spring.  In  all  such  cases  we  have  to  do  as  best  we  can, 
and  Professor  Foster  has  written  this  treatise  to  tell  the  world 
what  course  he  himself  has  found  the  best.  It  contains  a  vast 
deal  of  information  besides.  Science  receives  attention  in  the 
second  part,  which  contains  descriptions  so  exact  that  the  class 
at  least  of  any  bulbous  iris  may  be  identified.  But  the  main 
purpose  is  to  instruct  gardeners,  especially  amateurs,  in  the 
pleasant  mystery  of  growing  these  plants.    Some  may  lament 

*  BuJbout  Iruu.  I5v  Profeaipr  Michael  Foster,  Sec.  U.S.,  F.R.II.S.,  &c 
I'rinted  for  the  Royill  Horticultural  Society. 


that  the  treatment  of  I.  Susiana  is  not  included,  but  that  most 
striking  species  cannot  be  called  bulbous  by  any  interpretation 
of  the  word.  Every  class  and  many  varieties  are  figured. 
Professor  Foster  has  given  us  an  invaluable  handbook  upon  the 
culture  of  a  most  interesting  family  of  plants. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  * 

MR.  GOLDWIN  SMITH  modestly  expresses  a  hope,  in  the 
first  sentence  of  his  preface,  that  his  "  outline  of  the  poli- 
tical history  of  the  United  States  may  not  Jbe  unwelcome "  to 
such  of  his  countrymen  as  may  be  employed  in  visiting  America. 
We  are  sure  that  it  will  be  welcome  to  many  who  have  no  in- 
tention of  ever  visiting  these  States.  It  will  be  found  very  good 
reading  by  all  who  can  appreciate  a  nervous,  clear  sketch  of 
political  history.  If  the  innumerable  well-meaning  gentlemen 
who  turn  out  books  of  colossal  proportions  and  of  the  most 
spongy  consistency  on  the  history  of  the  United  States  could 
only  be  got  to  see  what  an  intense  relief  this  book  is  after  their 
voluminous  pages,  they  could  not  but  repent  and  endeavour  to 
amend.  In  three  hundred  and  one  octavo  pages  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  says  well  nigh  everything  which  there  is  any  necessity  to 
say  of  the  political  history  of  the  United  States,  and  says  it  with 
the  minimum  of  words,  put  in  their  proper  places.  His  outline 
will  do  more  than  serve  as  an  excellent  introduction  to  more 
thorough  study.  It  will  give  a  reader  who  wishes  to  learn 
enough  of  a  section  of  history  which  is  written  about  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  intrinsic  interest  as  much  as  there  is  any  need 
to  know. 

The  volume  is  full  of  the  qualities  which  give  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith's  work  its  peculiar  refreshing  acidity.  He  has  always 
been  at  once  the  admirer  of  democracy  and  its  candid  friend. 
The  subject  here  affords  him  an  unrivalled  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  the  candour  of  his  friendship,  of  which  he  avails  him- 
self to  the  full.  Once  only  do  we  find  him  falling  into  a  certain 
kind  of  donnishness — and  that  is  when,  after  noting  how  many 
soldiers  of  the  American  Civil  War  could  "  use  the  pen  as  well 
as  the  sword,"  he  gratuitously  adds  that  "  Marlborough  could  not 
spell."  This  is  a  concession  to  a  most  trumpery  modern  form  of 
conceited  ignorance.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  knows  very  well  that 
the  seventeenth  century  cared  very  little  for  spelling,  and  that 
Marlborough  not  only  wrote  an  excellent  style,  but  could  write 
good  French.  Of  how  maDy  Confederate  or  Federal  officers  could 
as  much  be  said  ?  A  few  pages  earlier  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  makes 
the  perfectly  just  observation  that  "  the  preference  of  mediocrity 
to  distinction  "  is  "  the  law  of  democracy."  The  absurd  import- 
ance attributed  in  modern  times  to  the  only  form  of  knowledge  in 
which  the  blockhead  is  on  an  equality  with  the  man  of  brains  is 
one  of  the  many  proofs  of  the  tenderness  of  the  mediocre  mass 
for  mediocrity.  But  this  drop  into  platitude  stands  by  itself. 
Everywhere  else  in  the  book  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  shows  the 
most  unmerciful,  and  also  most  unfailing,  eye  for  the  weaknesses 
of  democratic  men  and  democratic  measures.  No  doubt  there  are 
occasional  large  assertions  with  which  we  cannot  agree,  but  the 
antidote  always  follows  quickly.  Thus  at  the  very  beginning  he 
expresses  a  regret  that  English  colonization  did  not  follow  the 
Hellenic  method  in  which  the  colonist  "  had  gone  forth  to  make 
his  home  in  a  new  land,  takiDg  with  him  the  sacred  fire  from  the 
altar  hearth  of  his  native  city,  but  free  from  any  political  tie." 
Yet  his  chapter  on  the  colonial  period  proves  that  he  is  perfectly 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that,  if  the  Hellenic  method  had  been 
applied  in  New  England,  the  sacred  fire  from  the  altar-hearth  of 
Puritanism  would  infallibly  have  been  scattered  most  effectually 
by  the  sword  of  the  French  Canadian,  directed  by  the  French 
Jesuit.  Indeed,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  treatment  of  the  colonial 
period  is,  in  the  main,  critical.  He  has  no  besotted  admiration 
for  the  leaders  of  the  Rebellion.  He  notes  the  spots  on  the 
glorious  memories  of  Patrick  Henry,  Adams,  and  Franklin  with 
absolute  candour.  We  have  never  seen  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  literal  truth — namely,  that  the  quarrel  was  as  much 
the  work  of  the  colonies  as  of  the  mother-country — more 
completely  and  convincingly  put.  Indeed,  after  reading  his 
excellent  summary  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  rebellion, 
we  feel  more  convinced  than  ever  that  the  separation  was 
inevitable,  and  that  by  no  management  could  it  have  been 
made  friendly.  The  colonists  would  have  been  indignant  if 
Dean  Tucker's  advice  had  been  taken,  and  they  had  been  told  to 
go;  while,  if  they  stayed,  they  would  neither  contribute  to  their 
own  defence,  nor  abstain  from  incessant  jealous  thin-skinned 
wrangling  with  the  Royal  Government.    The  sour,  self-conscious 
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snobbery  and  uneasy  assertion  which  distinguished  the  colonists 
(and  of  which  observers  have  professed  to  discover  some  trace  in 
their  descendants)  would  have  made  continued  union  impossible 
in  any  case,  and  would  have  made  them  acridly  savage  if  it  had 
been  possible  to  tell  them  to  go  in  peace.  They  would  only  have 
hated  the  mother-country  for  its  brutal  insolence  in  kicking  them 
out. 

The  account  of  American  history  since  the  establishment  of  its 
independence  is  marked  by  the  same  cool,  hard-headed,  and 
hard-hitting  good  sense.  How  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  contrives  to 
be  an  admirer  of  democracy  at  large  is  more  than  we  can  under- 
stand. The  mystery  must  be  left  unexplained,  and  in  the  mean- 
time we  can  only  enjoy  and  heartily  agree  with  his  criticism  on 
the  working  of  the  thing.  "  With  the  good  of  the  system,"  he 
says  with  the  calm  of  Mephistopheles,  "  came  its  inevitable 
evil,  the  machinery  of  party  and  electioneering,  demagogic  arts 
and  strategy,  factions,  passion  and  vituperation,  the  reign  of 
the  caucus  and  the  boss,  and  where  the  foreign  element,  espe- 
cially the  Irish,  prevailed,  ballot-stuffing,  repeating,  rioting,  and 
corruption."  We  can  say  no  more.  What  the  good  of  the 
system  is  we  are  to  learn.  It  is  really  no  answer  that 
"Labour  and  lowly  birth  instead  of  being  a  disparagement 
were  a  boast,  and  a  title  to  political  preferment."  We  are 
not  sure  that  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  intends  it  as  an  answer,  for 
he  sees  as  well  as  any  man  that  in  practice  this  has  meant  the 
choice  of  men  to  rule  because  they  lived  in  log  cabins,  or  had 
split  rails,  or  could  lift  a  beer  barrel  and  drink  out  of  the  bung. 
He  says,  indeed,  that  "  a  nation  which  had  been  at  school  and 
which  read  paid  a  homage  to  intelleot,  perhaps  greater  than 
that  which  it  paid  to  commercial  success."  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
wrote  that  with  his  mind's  eye  fixed  on  democracy  as  it  ought  to 
be.  When  he  turns  to  democracy  as  it  has  been  in  the  United 
States,  his  intellectual  honesty  compels  him  to  note  that  it  has 
habitually  preferred  mediocrity  to  distinction,  that  it  has  shown 
an  absolute  hatred  of  every  kind  of  personal  superiority  except 
the  soldier's,  and  that  it  has  marked  the  path  of  labour  and  lowly 
birth  to  honour,  by  the  way  of  the  caucus  and  the  boss,  demagogic 
arts  and  strategy,  faction,  passion,  and  vituperation. 


TWO  BOOKS  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY." 

rilHE  charm  that  pervades  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson's  delightful  book 
on  La  Plata  is  not  less  potent  an  influence  in  the  series  of 
brilliant  and  suggestive  sketches  comprised  in  Idle  Days  in 
Patagonia.  The  study  of  nature,  which  is  the  proper  study  of 
the  naturalist,  has  no  specialized  limits  in  Mr.  Hudson's  practice. 
It  is  of  unrestricted  range,  and  is  marked  by  qualities  of  sym- 
pathy and  insight  that  are  natural  to  the  poet.  His  observations, 
for  example,  on  the  song  of  birds — the  exquisite  music  of  the 
Patagonian  plains,  or  the  song  that  made  a  paradise  for  him  of 
the  Kentish  village  described  in  Birds  in  a  Village — reveal  an 
aesthetic  sense  that  is  remarkably  sensitive.  There  is  not  an  object 
that  falls  within  his  study  as  a  naturalist,  be  it  some  item  of  the 
mere  catalogue  of  common  things,  or  some  beautiful  or  grandiose 
product  of  nature,  that  is  not  transmuted  by  his  imagination,  and 
revealed  in  its  true,  its  primal  relation  to  man.  His  is  tbe  art 
that  vivifies  with  significance  that  which  is  trivial  to  the 
general.  Such  is  the  distinction  of  Mr.  Hudson's  writing,  and 
it  constitutes  what  is  one  of  the  truest  manifestations  of  the 
naturalist's  calling.  To  speak  of  the  quickening  of  the  dead 
bones  is  somewhat  musty,  and  savours  of  the  museum,  besides 
being  but  half  the  truth  ;  for  Mr.  Hudson  will  ride  from  Dan 
to  Beersheba,  and  find  nothing  dead  in  nature.  Once  again, 
in  his  Patagonian  book,  does  he  indulge  in  his  speculative 
humour,  delighting  in  quaint  turns  of  thought  and  ingenious 
analogies,  such  as  impel  the  alert  mind  to  "  track  suggestion 
to  her  inmost  cell."  In  his  lonely  rides  in  Patagonia,  the 
vastness  and  solitude  of  the  scene,  and  the  apparent  tame- 
lessness  and  eternal  aspect  of  nature,  re-create  in  him  the 
thoughts  and  instincts  of  primitive  man.  "  Living  in  nature  " — 
to  use  Mr.  Hudson's  happy  phrase — he  becomes  one  with  that  he 
contemplates.  The  mind  projects  itself,  or  the  spirit  is  trans- 
lated, into  nature,  until  the  visual  scene  shares  his  own  sentient 
life  and  intelligence.  The  mental  process,  so  admirably  analysed 
by  Mr.  Hudson,  is  known  only  to  the  man  of  imagination,  and 
■with  him  is  perfected  by  the  stimulus  of  such  an  environment  as 
Mr.  Hudson  enjoyed.  Transplanted  from  the  sweet  security  of 
 ,  .  

*  Idle  Days  in  Patagonia.    By  W.  H.  Hudson,  C.M.Z.S.    Illustrated  bv 
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the  streets  to  the  Patagonian  wilds,  the  unimaginative  person 
would  experience  nothing  but  distress. 

Speculation  is  the  note  of  the  book,  and  it  is  of  a  quality  very 
infrequent  among  naturalists.  When  the  busy  observer  holds  us 
by  some  vivid  description  of  the  flight  or  song  of  a  bird,  or 
enchants  us  with  his  portraiture  of  strange  beast  or  insect — as  in 
the  wonderful  account  of  the  black  leaf-cutting  ant  (CEcodoma') — 
it  is  not  for  long  we  occupy  Mr.  Hudson's  workshop,  and  are  his 
absorbed  pupils.  Some  suggestion,  apparently  hazarded,  though 
really  of  an  adroit  pertinence,  invariably  serves  to  turn  the  eyes 
of  the  mind  inwards,  as  it  were,  to  contemplations  of  a  less 
concrete  order.  Thus  the  description  of  the  dying  Magellanic 
eagle  owl  (p.  193) — there  is  a  striking  drawing  of  him  by  Mr. 
J.  Smit — with  his  splendid,  angry  eyes,  throwing  out  "  minute 
yellow  sparks  into  the  air,"  is  the  appropriate  preface  to  an 
eloquent  and  remarkable  dissertation  on  the  human  eye.  Like 
Wordsworth's  pansy,  the  pebble  at  his  feet  does  the  same  tale 
repeat.  The  agates  and  many-coloured  flints  of  the  drift  in 
the  Black  River  valley  inspire  the  meditative  naturalist  with 
the  attempt  to  people  the  wilderness  with  the  dim  shapes  of 
the  Neolithic  men  of  whose  handicraft  he  has  collected  many 
specimens.  The  silver-shining  flow  of  the  river  in  the  monoto- 
nous landscape  fascinates  him  by  its  radiance,  as  a  light  charms 
the  moth,  and  he  falls  to  analysing  the  nature  of  its  magnetism. 
In  a  similar  vein  of  introspection  are  the  author's  notes  on  the 
source  of  the  repulsion  felt  when  we  detect  a  grotesque  or 
mocking  resemblance  to  the  face  of  man  in  some  animal ;  and 
the  curious,  Rousseau-like  reflections  on  happiness,  and  on  illu- 
sion as  the  source  of  happiness  (p.  92).  The  sight  of  the  town 
of  El  Carmen,  mantled  in  unwonted  snow,  suggests  a  discourse 
on  the  quality  of  whiteness,  and  the  terror,  or  horror,  it  arouses 
in  certain  temperaments ;  concerning  which  interesting  subject 
Mr.  Hudson  quotes  Herman  Melville's  views,  and  offers  another 
and  not  less  engaging  explanation  than  that  given  by  the 
adventurous  author  of  Moby  Dick.  In  short,  the  idle  days  of 
Mr.  Hudson  prove  to  be  richly  productive,  not  merely  in  the 
observation  of  strange  birds  and  beasts,  but  in  the  philosophic 
contemplation  of  man  and  nature.  The  distinctive  character  of 
the  book  has,  we  think,  been  clearly  set  forth.  But  in  indicating 
its  chief  lines  and  bearings  we  have  by  no  means  touched  upon  all 
its  aspects  of  interest.  We  should  like  to  quote  the  passage  de- 
scriptive of  the  subterranean  rodent,  Ctenomys  magellanica, 
"  well-named  oculto  in  the  vernacular,"  whose  brilliant  and  con- 
spicuous eyes  might  strike  some  of  our  popular  "  scientists"  with 
dismay  ;  for  it  is  clear  that  the  creature  should  have  meagre  or 
rudimentary  vision  according  to  the  teaching  of  these  self-elected 
apostles  of  Darwinism.  The  final  chapter  on  the  scents  of 
flowers,  and  that  on  "  Sight  in  Savages,"  with  its  ingenious,  if  not 
altogether  convincing,  argument,  are  hard  to  pass  by,  so  keen  is 
their  invitation  to  discussion.  But  not  less  may  be  said  of  the 
whole  book. 

Birds  in  a  Village  comprises  studies  of  bird-life  in  England 
which  merit  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  the  subject,  and  are 
especially  valuable  to  readers  of  Mr.  Hudson's  observations  on 
the  birds  of  South  America,  which  were  written,  in  part,  before 
the  author  had  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  studying  English  birds 
in  their  native  land.  The  song  of  birds  is  a  subject  Mr.  Hudson 
may  be  said  to  have  mastered.  We  know  of  no  writer  on  it  who 
approaches  him  in  descriptive  power,  in  the  choice  and  accuracy 
of  phrase,  in  subtlety  of  perceptive  faculty,  and  sensibility  to  all 
sounds  in  nature.  His  command  of  language  and  the  possession 
of  a  fine  ear  more  than  justify  the  time  he  has  employed  on  this 
difficult  and  neglected  field  of  observation.  The  days  are  long 
since  past,  we  trust,  when  the  ridiculous  attempt  to  "  spell "  the 
song  of  birds  was  seriously  accepted  by  naturalists.  The  errors 
perpetrated  by  naturalists  and  others,  through  a  defective  ear, 
are  almost  incredible  and  sufficiently  notorious.  The  song  of  the 
thrush,  for  example,  or  even  of  some  less  gifted  bird,  is  commonly 
mistaken  for  that  of  the  nightingale — one  of  the  most  voluble, 
familiar,  and  easily  observed  of  birds,  whose  song  is  utterly  different 
from  any  bird-song  in  England.  Mr.  Hudson  tells  us  how  he  was 
misled  by  Daines  Barrington  to  suspect  the  correctness  of  Felix 
de  Azara's  glowing  commendation  of  the  song  of  the  house-wren 
of  La  Plata,  which  Azara  thought  comparable  to  the  nightin- 
gale's, if  less  delicate  and  expressive.  But  when  he  heard  both 
the  nightingale  and  the  English  wren,  he  found  that  Azara's 
judgment  was  "  not  far  out."  His  observations  of  the  nightingale, 
the  thrush,  the  wryneck,  the  tree-pipet,  and  other  birds,  treated 
of  in  Birds  in  a  Village,  are  full  of  delight  and  instruction. 
There  is  sound  sense,  too,  as  well  as  sound  sentiment,  in  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  protection  of  birds,  the  barbarous  practices  of  nest- 
destroyers,  the  slaughter  of  birds  for  purposes  of  millinery,  and 
the  wanton  destruction  of  sea  birds  by  cockney  gunners  or  other 
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"sportsmen."  These  subjects  are  dealt  with  in  Mr.  Hudson's 
book  in  an  admirable  spirit.  Let  us  hope  that  the  new  Act  for 
the  Protection  of  Birds  will  prove  less  ineffectual  than  that 
of  1880. 


A  NEW  DRAWING-BOOK.* 

OME  Hints  on  Learning  to  Draio  is  the  unnecessarily  modest 
title  of  a  very  elaborate  treatise  of  some  two  hundred  pages, 
with  a  great  number  of  illustrations,  of  which  many  are  by 
artists  of  first-rate  reputation,  and  all  excellently  reproduced.  It 
can  hardly  be  said  that  this  is  the  ideal  guide  to  the  study  of 
drawing  that  has  been  so  long  hoped  for  by  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject ;  but  it  is  certainly  an  advance  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. In  the  course  of  study  that  Mr.  Hutchinson  recommends 
to  the  beginner  he  very  wisely  deprecates  the  wasting  of  much 
time  in  drawing  from  the  flat. 

'  Copies  from  the  flat  fail  to  make  him  think  sufficiently  for 
himself,  a  foreshortened  portion  of  the  copy  may  be  very 
narrow,  but  it  too  often  fails  to  impress  his  mind  in  any  way  ; 
whereas  in  drawing  even  the  foreshortened  upper  surface  of  a 
common  child's  brick  from  the  actual  block,  he  has  to  think 
for  himself  and  decide  for  himself,  and  habits  of  comparison 
and  observation  are  brought  into  play.  Such  habits  of  obser- 
vation cannot  be  taught  too  early.  Provided  that  we  can 
draw  a  fairly  straight  line  in  any  direction,  and  a  combination 
of  straight  lines  such  as  a  square  or  triangle  correctly  from  a 
flat  copy,  it  will  be  well  to  place  before  us  a  block  of  wood, 
and  learn  how  to  see  it,  and  to  draw  it  as  tee  see  it  in  various 
positions  and  to  note  the  change  that  takes  place  in  each  of 
these  positions  ;  and  so  get  at  once  accustomed  to  notice  why 
lines  and  spaces  appear  long  or  short.  When  we  can  see  this 
on  the  actual  block  for  ourselves,  on  seeing  a  good  drawing 
of  a  foreshortened  block,  we  shall  understand  it  and  appreciate 
the  correctness  of  the  drawing,  and  its  proportions  as  we 
could  not  have  done  before.  One  of  the  earliest  lessons  to  be 
learned  is  how  very  untrustworthy  is  the  testimony  of  the 
untrained  eyesight ;  when  this  is  realized,  the  importance  of 
keen  observation  becomes  apparent.' 

As  Mr.  Hutchinson  justly  observes,  the  great  difficulty  of  draw- 
ing is  in  representing  foreshortened  forms.  This  difficulty  arises 
in  a  very  curious  manner.  The  ordinary  man,  as  distinguished 
from  the  artist,  makes  use  of  his  eyes  to  get  practical  information 
about  what  he  sees.  He  has  to  recognize  familiar  objects  through 
all  the  protean  modifications  that  their  appearance  undergoes 
from  different  points  of  view.  To  the  ordinary  man  a  coin  is 
always  circular,  though  he  mostly  sees  it  as  an  ellipse  ;  for  it  can 
only  show  its  true  circle  when  every  part  of  its  circumference  is 
equi-distant  from  the  eye — a  case  which  is  obviously  of  rare 
occurrence.  To  him  the  top  of  a  square  table  is  always  a  square, 
although  he  has  probably  never  seen  it  so  in  his  life.  Indeed,  he 
cannot  well  do  so  whilst  it  is  standing  on  the  ground  unless  he 
looks  at  it  from  the  ceiling.  To  him  a  foreshortened  arm  has 
lost  nothing  of  its  length  ;  it  may  seem  short  when  stretched 
towards  him,  but  if  he  wishes  to  avoid  the  fist  at  the  end  he  must 
think  of  the  real  and  not  of  the  apparent  length. 

We  cannot  pursue  this  fascinating  subject  further,  but  it  is 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  indicate  roughly  the  difficulties  that 
beset  the  student  when  he  first  attempts  to  represent  fore- 
shortened forms.  The  natural  man  in  him  disregards  the  appear- 
ance of  objects,  and  endeavours  to  represent  them  as  he  thinks 
they  are.  Learning  to  draw  is,  to  a  great  extent,  the  getting  rid 
of  the  natural  man,  and  the  substitution  for  him  of  that  highly 
artificial  man,  the  artist,  who  doesn't  care  in  the  least  what 
things  are,  but  does,  or  should,  care  what  they  seem.  There  are 
two  ways  of  combating  this  natural  tendency — one  is  by  sharp- 
ened and  corrected  observation,  the  other  is  by  learning  perspec- 
tive. 

Perspective  can  be  described  roughly  as  a  mechanical  method 
of  representing  foreshortened  objects  in  their  natural  proportions, 
and  as  such  can  be  of  great  aid  to  observation — it  is  indispensable 
in  those  cases  where  observation  is  impossible,  as,  for  instance,  in 
drawing  imoginary  scenes — but  for  the  beginner  no  amount  of 
perspective  can  ever  take  the  place  of  direct  observation.  He 
has  to  learn  to  see  rightly  what  is  before  him,  and  to  reproduce  it 
truly.  For  him  there  can  be  no  question  of  imaginary  scenes, 
nor  can  perspective  be  anything  more  to  him  than  an  aid  to  cor- 
rect seeing. 

How,  then,  can  his  observation  be  sharpened  and  cleared  of  the 
•errors  habitual  to  the  natural  man?  How  can  h«  be  taught  to 
see  foreshortened  forms  as  they  actually  appear  P    Mr.  Ilutchin- 
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son  is  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty,  and  has  many  very  sensible 
remarks  upon  it.  Moreover,  he  has  elaborated  a  very  plausible  ' 
method  by  which  this  difficulty  may  be  overcome.  The  method 
would  be  admirable  were  it  feasible.  Unfortunately,  it  certainly 
is  not  feasible — at  least  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  carried  in  this 
work. 

The  student  is  instructed  to  measure  everything  by  the  aid  of  ; 
his  pencil  held  at  arm's  length.  He  should  take  some  unfore-  i 
shortened  line  as  his  standard,  and  then  see  what  proportions  the  1 
other  lines  bear  to  it ;  by  this  means  he  corrects  the  natural 
tendency  to  make  all  foreshortened  lines  too  long.  Theoretically, 
this  is  excellent ;  but  the  practical  difficulties  are  enormous.  In 
the  first  place,  as  every  student  knows,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
measure  anything  at  all  accurately  by  this  method.  Unless  the 
pencil  is  held  absolutely  square  with  the  eye  it  becomes  itself 
foreshortened,  and  then  of  course  its  value  as  a  measure  disap- 
pears immediately,  and  this  is  very  difficult  to  guard  against. 
Then,  again,  the  calculation  involved  is  often  impossibly  delicate 
by  such  a  rough  method.  One  line  may  be  any  conceivable  fraction 
of  another.  Even  in  comparatively  simple  cases,  can  the  eye  of 
the  student  be  trusted  to  estimate  on  his  pencil  a  proportion  of, 
say  three  sevenths  ? 

That  the  method  has  some  value,  can  be  freely  conceded.  In  it 
there  is  no  natural  tendency  to  one  particular  error,  so  it  can  be 
employed  as  a  useful  corrective  to  the  habitual  exaggeration  of 
foreshortened  forms  ;  but  it  is  a  method  of  so  little  delicacy  and 
accuracy  that  it  certainly  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  the  extent 
that  Mr.  Hutchinson  seems  to  think.  The  real  fact  is,  that  no 
mechanical  dodge  of  this  kind  can  be  more  than  a  slight  help  in 
acquiring  that  habit  of  accurate  observation  which  is  the  essence 
of  good  draughtsmanship.  Like  most  men  with  a  system,  Mr.  , 
Hutchinson  carries  it  too  far.  It  is  useful  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
it  does  not  go  as  far  as  he  thinks,  and  consequently  too  much 
space  is  occupied  in  elaborating  it.  One  or  two  examples  of  ' 
blocks  drawn  in  perspective  according  to  this  method  would  have 
been  ample,  but  at  least  twenty  are  given,  most  of  them  of  a  very 
distressing  sameness.  Ordinary  perspective  is  also  dealt  with,  but 
in  rather  a  perfunctory  manner  ;  one  or  two  examples  are  given 
that  are  not  without  interest,  but,  as  the  student  is  then  referred  ' 
to  some  special  work  on  perspective,  one  feels  that  these  examples 
might  just  as  well  have  been  omitted. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  section  that  treats  of  anatomy.  It 
begins  with  a  very  elaborate  discussion  of  the  facial  bones,  and 
their  influence  on  the  external  forms ;  then  about  a  page  is  given  I 
to  the  skeleton  generally,  and  then  the  discussion  is  suddenly 
broken  off  with  the  recommendation  that  the  student  should 
buy  or  borrow  a  book  of  Anatomy  for  Artists.  Why  not  send 
the  student  to  the  anatomical  treatise  at  the  beginning  p  It  is  a 
pity  that  in  this,  as  in  the  section  devoted  to  perspective,  Mr. 
Hutchinson  should  encumber  an  interesting  and  original  book 
with  matter  that  can  be  so  easily  found  elsewhere.  In  his  views 
as  to  the  relation  of  anatomy  and  drawing  he  is,  as  usual,  sound  and 
practical. 

The  chapter  on  Shading  is  in  many  ways  excellent,  but  we 
wish  that  Mr.  Ruskin's  suggestion  that  the  beginner  should  do 
his  shading  in  pen  and  ink  had  been  more  definitely  condemned  ; 
it  is,  of  course,  the  very  worst  medium  that  the  student  can 
possibly  use  when  he  first  confronts  the  difficulties  of  light  and 
shade.  Mr,  Hutchinson  very  rightly  recommends  charcoal,  and 
gives  a  good  description  of  the  way  to  use  it.  His  account  of  the 
pure  water-colour  method  is  also  excellent,  but  he  is  much  less 
definite  and  helpful  in  his  treatment  of  body-colour.  In  fact, 
there  is  hardly  any  account  given  of  the  combined  wash  and 
body-colour  method  that  is  now  so  extensively  used  for  illustra- 
tion. Nor  is  the  account  of  pen-and-ink  methods  quite  satisfac- 
tory, although  many  good  examples  are  given  by  which  the 
student  ought  to  profit. 

Amongst  the  many  excellent  illustrations  a  wash  drawing  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Parsons,  of  the  Avon  at  Tewkesbury,  may  be  singled 
out  as  a  particularly  fine  example  of  modern  landscape  work.  It 
is  much  better  reproduced  that  when  it  appeared  in  Harper. 

There  are  other  capital  drawings  by  Mr.  Parsons,  mostly  in 
pen  and  ink,  some  very  delicate  studies  of  plants  by  Sir  Frederick 
Leigliton,  an  admirable  landscape  in  pencil  by  Sir  George  Keid, 
and  an  exceedingly  fine  study  of  a  head  by  Mr.  Watts. 

Altogether,  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  produced  a  very  interesting 
and  useful  work,  in  future  editions  of  which  he  may  perhaps  see 
his  way  to  rearranging  his  materials  with  more  sense  of  propor- 
tion and  method. 
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THE  NORSE  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA.* 

THE  Americans  are  occasionally  charged  with  not  caring 
muck  about  their  own  pre-colonial  antiquities.  The 
researches  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  by  Dr. 
Brinton,  by  Mr.  Grinnel,  and  many  others,  are  a  sufficient  answer 
to  the  imputation.  We  really  cannot  expect  the  general  public 
of  any  country  to  be  archaeologists.  But  that  general  public  is 
easily  excited  by  ignorant  or  mendacious  tales  about  discoveries 
of  early  Welsh,  Phoenician,  or  Norse  antiquities  in  America. 
When  they  are  not  hoaxes,  these  reports  are  usually  caused  by  the 
delusive  belief  that  certain  customs,  rites,  buildings,  implements, 
or  what  not,  are  indications  of  race.  The  uniformity  of  early  art, 
custom,  and  life  in  all  races,  prevents  such  relics  from  possessing 
any  claim  to  be  ethnological  evidence.  The  Jews  practised  cir- 
cumcision, and  had  many  odd  ritual  laws,  but  those  things  may 
be,  and  are,  common  to  many  peoples  who  are  not  Jews.  Norse- 
men built  mound  graves,  but  all  races  who  build  mound  graves 
are  not  Norse.  These  simple  truths  are  still  unrecognized  by 
amateur  antiquaries,  and  this  gives  rise  to  such  works  as  Miss 
Cornelia  Horsford's  Graves  of  the  Northmen.  This  quarto  con- 
tains an  essay  on  "  Leif  s  House  in  Vinland,"  by  Miss  Horsford's 
father,  and  the  lady's  own  study  of"  The  Graves  of  the  North- 
men "  in  America.  The  late  Mr.  Horsford,  pondering  on  the 
well-known  Saga  of  Eric  the  Bed,  decided  that  Leif  the  Lucky 
landed  on  an  islet  at  the  head  of  Cape  Cod,  and  that  Eric  the 
Bed  built  his  house  near  the  modern  Cambridge  at  "  Gerry's 
Landing.''  That  site  seemed  to  him,  and  that  site  only,  to  meet 
the  descriptions  in  the  Saga.  Soapstone  bowls  and  stone  sinkers 
have  been  found  near  "Leif's  House,"  but  surely  the  Indians 
may  have  used  both  these  implements.  "  Iron  implements  were 
not  to  be  looked  for,"  but  why  not  ?  The  Northmen  used  them, 
the  Indians  did  not  use  them,  and  they  are  frequently  found  on 
Norse,  but,  of  course,  never  on  prehistoric  Indian  sites. 

Mr.  Horsford  dug  on  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  site  of 
Leif's  house,  and  there  he  found  stone  "  foundation  walls,"  char- 
coal, and  arrow-heads.  The  arrow-heads,  we  presume,  were  of 
stone.  Now,  the  Indians  used  stone  arrow-heads,  so,  even  if 
the  Northmen  also  used  them  (which  we  doubt),  they  do  not 
prove  the  presence  of  Northmen.  Very  sketchy  indications  of  a 
ditch  prove  nothing,  nor  do  we  conceive  it  to  be  impossible  that 
Indians  built  stone  bases  for  fireplaces.  The  line  of  stone  foun- 
dations is  the  only  indication,  as  far  as  we  see,  that  any  but 
Indians  built  "  Leif's  House."  It  would  be  necessary  to  show 
that  Indians  of  "  the  Long  House "  never  laid  foundations  in 
stone,  a  point  which  American  archaeologists  can  easily  settle. 
Traces  of  a  separate  chamber  are  found,  a  Norse  gynceceum,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Horsford.  This  gentleman  died,  and  his  daughter, 
who  confesses  that  she  is  an  amateur,  continued  his  researches. 
But  she  very  wisely  left  much  undisturbed  for  the  advantage  of 
experts,  and  it  is  to  experts  that  we  must  look  for  exploration. 
Miss  Horsford  has  read  books  like  Du  Chaillu's  and  Saga  Time, 
but  she  is  not  unaware  of  her  own  lack  of  archaeological  science 
and  training.  There  is  a  small  mound  cn  what  she  takes  to  be 
the  battlefield  where  the  Norse  fought  the  Skraelings  ;  it  is  easy 
to  excavate  it,  and  discover  whether  Thorbrand,  or  some  other 
Viking,  lies  there.  The  mere  presence  of  mounds  in  America  and 
in  Europe  is  no  proof  of  anything.  The  brass  kettles  found  with 
jack-knives  on  a  Kaw  Kwah  site  are  probably  European  and 
post-Columbian.  The  Indians  used  to  bury  such  kettles  as 
a  sacrifice  to  their  Earth  Goddess.  Miss  Horsford  has  dis- 
covered oblong  stone  foundations,  with  two  fireplaces  ;  and 
these,  she  thinks,  are  the  remains  of  a  house  erected  by 
Thorfinn's  party.  She  has  excavated  some  small  stone  circles, 
but  found  "  no  trace  of  bones  or  organic  matter."  Mounds, 
stone  circles,  obsidian,  and  so  forth  are  discovered  all  up  and 
down  the  world.  Miss  Horsford  has  not  found  anything  at 
all,  except  stone  bases  of  a  house,  which  seems  to  us  to  raise 
even  a  presumption  in  favour  of  Norse  occupation  of  the  sites. 
However,  the  grave  of  Thorbrand  remains  untouched,  very  for- 
tunately, and  when  that  is  opened  we  shall  know  more  about 
the  whole  affair.  Let  iron  be  found,  or  the  slightest  Bunic  in- 
scription, and  scepticism  will  yield  place  to  interest.  Norse 
mounds  are  usually,  we  think,  much  larger  and  more  conspicuous 
than  those  described  by  Miss  Horsford.  But  a  needle  in  a  hay- 
cock is  more  hopefully  to  be  sought  for  than  relics  of  Eric  the 
Bed  on  the  coast  of  North  America. 


*  Le.'f's  House  in  Vinland.  By  Eben  Norton  Hor-ford.  Graves  of 
tin  Northmen.    By  Cornelia  Horsford.    Boston,  U  S. :  Damrell  &  Uphani. 


A  COUNTY  COUNCIL  CATALOGUE.* 

THIS  very  handsomely  got-up  volume  will  probably  be  of 
great  interest  to  the  forty  persons  of  whom  it  gives  sketches, 
with  accompanying  letterpress,  and  to  their  friends  and  relations. 
The  sketches  are  not  caricatures,  but  are  probably,  on  the  whole, 
somewhat  flattering  presentments.  The  essay  about  each  of  the 
individuals  contrives,  in  almost  every  instance,  to  combine  a 
decided  appearance  and  a  certain  amount  of  discrimination  with 
the  substance  of  strong  eulogy  in  a  manner  which  does  infinite 
credit  to  the  ability  of  Mr.  Adkins.  To  the  outside  world  its 
interest  is,  of  course,  much  less.  The  great  majority  of  the 
persons  described  are  County  Councillors  for  Northamptonshire, 
and  all,  or  nearly  all,  hold,  or  have  held,  some  office  in  connexion 
with  county  or  local  business.  Those  of  them  who  are  best 
known  beyond  the  limits  of  Northamptonshire  are  Lord  Spencer, 
the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  Lord  Knightley,  Mr.  Manfield,  M.P., 
Lord  Henley,  Mr.  Albert  Pell,  Mr.  William  Goodall,  and  the  Hon. 
C.B.Spencer,  M.P.  (who,  by  the  way,  is  not  yet  a  Privy  Councillor, 
as  the  authors  seem  to  think  he  is).  An  amusing  passage  in 
the  essay  upon  Lord  Spencer  is  the  reflection  that,  considering  his 
merits  as  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Northamptonshire,  and,  until  lately, 
as  Chairman  of  the  County  Council,  "  it  might  well  be  imagined 
that  Lord  Spencer  is  universally  popular ;  but  such  is  far  from 
being  the  case."  We  should  have  thought  it  might  as  well  be 
imagined  that  Marshal  Bazaine  would  have  been  universally 
popular  if  he  had  lived  after  1870  in  a  locality  largely  inhabited 
by  Frenchmen.  Mr.  Shoosmith's  portraits  are  very  well  drawn, 
and  as  far  as  we  can  judge  very  good  likenesses.  Altogether  Our 
County  is  a  well-executed  work  likely  to  be  of  great  local  interest, 
and,  considering  that  the  whole  design  is  that  of  a  collection  of 
personal  sketches  of  gentlemen  of  no  very  overwhelming  import- 
ance, Mr.  Adkins  has  done  his  share  of  the  work  with  a  highly 
commendable  absence  of  bad  taste.  He  is  himself,  as  appears 
from  the  title-page,  a  member  of  the  Northamptonshire  County 
Council,  and  though  he  could  not  with  propriety  have  written 
his  own  monograph,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  particular 
reason  why  his  collaborator  should  not  have  added  his  portrait  to 
the  gallery. 


THE  MAN  FROM  BLANKLEY'S.f 

IjlBOM  the  pages  of  Punch  we  have  the  latest  collection  of 
-*-  Mr.  Anstey's  contributions,  under  the  title  The  Man  from 
Blankleys,  and  a  vastly  diverting  collection  it  proves  to  be.  The 
Ansteyan  humour  has  produced  nothing,  we  think,  more 
admirable  and  more  distinctive  in  its  happy  mingling  of  the 
spirit  of  comedy  and  the  spirit  of  satire  than  the  dramatic  sketch 
with  which  the  present  volume  leads  off.  The  Man  from 
Blankleys  has  affinities,  as  all  good  work  must  have,  with 
certain  masterpieces  of  comedy — with  the  art  of  Moliere,  for 
example,  and  of  Goldsmith.  This  delightful  version  of  the 
mistakes  of  a  night  is,  however,  "  new  and  original,"  in  a 
sense  in  which  our  new  and  original  plays  seldom  or  never 
are.  The  satiric  touch,  the  style  of  representation,  the 
quality  of  the  humour — inimitable  in  its  blending  of  breadth 
and  brightness,  of  gaiety  and  point — can  only  be  described  as 
Ansteyan.  The  bourgeois  types  that  play  their  parts  at  the  dinner 
party  of  the  Tidmarshes  are  drawn  with  excellent  art.  They  are 
true  representations,  one  and  all,  and  so  artistic  is  the  control  of 
the  satiric  humour  that  not  one  of  them  is  permitted  to  mis- 
represent himself  by  a  false  note  or  a  touch  of  extravagance. 
Every  development  in  the  ingenious  imbroglio  springs  naturally 
and  persuasively  from  the  initial  source  of  the  action,  which  is 
the  ludicrous,  yet  not  impossible,  error  of  Lord  Strathsporran. 
There  is  something  of  an  epical  character  in  that  one  little  act  of 
inadvertence  which  involves  everybody  in  so  complicated  a  tissue  of 
mistakes,  and  such  amusing  and  unceremonious  revelations  of 
character.  The  interchange  of  misapprehensions  between  Lord 
Strathsporran  and  his  host  and  hostess,  their  guests,  and  Mis3 
Seaton,  the  governess,  is  exceedingly  diverting,  yet  the  drollery 
of  the  whole  sketch,  from  the  beginning  to  the  cumulative 
effect  of  the  masterly  climax,  has  an  unforced  flow  and 
seems  to  be  perfectly  inevitable.  There  is  no  need  to  say  any- 
thing of  the  felicities  of  Mr.  Anstey's  dialogue,  and  of  the  art  by 
which  a  potent  self-betrayal  of  character  is  effected  by  a  single 
pregnant  phrase.  Mrs.  Tidmarsh  and  Uncle  Gabriel,  the  Badical 
that  dearly  loves  a  lord,  to  whom  it  is  all  one  "  whether  a  man's  a 

*  Our  County  :  Sketches  in  Pen  and  Ink  of  Representative  Men  of  North  - 
amptonsl.ire.  by  VV.  Ryland  D.  Adkins,  Barrister-at-Law,  County  Coun- 
cillor for  the  Duston  Division  of  Northamptonshire.  Illustrations  by  W.  B. 
Shoosniith.    London  :  Elliot  Stock.  1893. 

t  The  Man  from  Blankleys ;  and  other  Sketches.  By  F.  Anstey. 
Illustrated  by  J.  Bernaid  1'artridge.    London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1893. 
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lord  or  a  linendraper,"  lie  "looks  upon  him  simply  as  a  human 
being" — these,  and  the  rest,  are  exquisite  presentations  and  of 
the  very  pith  of  humour.  Mr.  Bernard  Partridge,  in  his  clever 
drawings,  has  illustrated  the  various  scenes  of  Mr.  Anstey's  sketch 
with  the  sympathy  and  geniality  he  never  fails  to  exhibit  when 
working  in  alliance  with  the  author  of  The  Travelling  Companions. 
The  remaining  sketches  of  the  volume  deal  with  the  humours  of 
the  crowd  at  places  of  popular  resort.  They  need  not  further 
reviewal  than  the  sufficient  intimation  that  they  form  a  fresh 
series  of  the  admirable  Voces  Popidi. 


THE  CHOLERA  EPIDEMIC  OF  1892.* 

THE  only  fault  to  be  found  with  Dr.  Clemow's  book,  which 
consists  of  no  more  than  no  modest  pages,  with  some  maps 
and  diagrams,  is  that  there  is  too  little  of  it.  As  physician  to 
the  English  hospital  at  Cronstadt,  the  author  has  had  access  to 
the  best  sources  of  information,  and  has  produced  a  work  of  solid 
and  lasting  value  so  far  as  it  goes.  The  greater  part  of  the 
volume  is  taken  up  with  a  history  of  the  epidemic,  in  which  its 
course  and  progress  are  concisely  traced,  with  the  aid  of 
maps  and  mortality  tables,  from  the  commencement  in  May 
down  to  the  close  of  the  year.  To  this  is  added  an  account 
of  the  preventive  measures  adopted  by  the  Government,  of 
the  treatment  employed  in  the  St.  Petersburg  hospitals,  and 
of  the  medical  conference  held  there  in  December.  It  is 
all  very  well  done  and  a  model  of  brevity ;  but  we  could 
have  wished  for  a  fuller  discussion  of  some  points  and  the 
addition  of  others  which  are  omitted  altogether.  For  in- 
stance, much  pathological  and  bacteriological  work  was  done  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Baku,  and  other  places,  and  it  would  have  been 
very  interesting  to  know  the  bearing  of  these  labours  on  the  many 
obscure  problems  connected  with  cholera.  Again,  the  clinical 
aspects  of  the  epidemic  are  almost  ignored,  the  duration  of  the 
disease,  its  relation  to  age,  sex,  and  habits,  the  period  of 
incubation  and  of  contagiousness  after  recovery.  On  all  these 
points  and  many  others  a  great  deal  of  interesting  information 
must  have  been  accumulated,  and  Dr.  Clemow's  book  would 
certainly  have  gained  in  interest  if  he  had  seen  his  way  to  making 
any  use  cf  it.  To  our  mind  he  has  missed,  or,  rather,  imper- 
fectly grasped,  an  opportunity ;  but,  after  all,  that  is  his  affair, 
and  for  what  he  has  given  us  we  have  nothing  but  praise. 

Cholera  entered  Asiatic  Russia  at  the  end  of  May,  1892.  The 
first  place  attacked  was  Kaachka,  a  station  on  the  Transcaspian 
railway,  to  which  it  was  brought  from  Meshed,  in  Persia.  From 
Kaachka  it  spread  rapidly  along  the  railway,  both  east  and 
west,  reaching  Samarcand,  in  Central  Asia,  within  twelve  days, 
and  Oozoon  Ada,  on  the  Caspian,  in  six.  From  the  latter  place 
it  crossed  over  to  Baku,  and  so  touched  Europe  on  the  1 8th  of  June. 
With  respect  to  this  and  other  dates  we  may  remark  that  writers 
in  this  country  have  generally  mixed  up  the  old  and  the  new  style. 
F  rom  Baku  the  cholera  spread  in  two  ways,  inland  to  the  Cau- 
casus, and  so  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  seawards  along  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  to  Petrovsk  and  Astrachan.  This  town  lies  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Volga,  which  carries  a  large  fleet  of  steamers,  and 
forms  one  of  the  principal  channels  of  communication  with  the 
interior  of  Russia.  The  epidemic  spread  up  the  river  with  start- 
ling rapidity,  travelling  1,200  miles  in  twelve  days,  through 
Saratof,  Samara,  Simbirsk,  and  Nijni  Novgorod,  up  to  within  a 
few  hundred  miles  of  St.  Petersburg.  And  meantime  it  was 
pursuing  a  more  southerly  course  through  the  Caucasus  to  the 
Sea  of  Azov,  and  thence  into  South-Western  Russia.  We  have 
not  space  to  follow  the  whole  story,  and  must  content  ourselves 
with  a  few  summary  facts.  As  on  previous  occasions,  cholera 
followed  the  lines  of  human  intercourse,  but  more  rapidly  than 
ever  before.  The  region  most  affected  was  the  Caucasus,  where 
69,423  deaths  had  occurred  up  to  the  beginning  of  December.  In 
the  whole  of  the  Russian  Empire  at  the  same  date  the  roll-call  of 
victims  numbered  267,880.  The  mortality  of  last  year  has  only 
been  exceeded  in  previous  epidemics  on  two  occasions — namely, 
in  1831  and  1848;  but  even  in  those  years  the  percentage  of 
deaths  to  cases  was  les s.  "  In  other  words,  the  cholera  was 
more  virulent  and  the  chances  of  recovery  in  any  individual  case 
were  less  in  1892  than  they  have  ever  before  been  known  to  be 
in  Russia."  We  commend  this  statement  to  those  who  shy  at 
the  term  "  epidemic,"  and  consider  cholera  as  played  out. 

Nor  is  much  comfort  to  bo  drawn  from  Dr.  Clemow's  careful 
and  sober  statements  about  the  sanitary  condition  of  Russia. 
Jle  admits  that  the  sanitary  surroundings  of  the  Russian  pea- 
santry are  extremely  bad,  but  says  that  they  are  not  so  bad  as 

"  '/'lit  Cholera  /■'/>i<l<inic  of  iHtja  in  the.  Hussion  I'.'mpire.  ISy  Frank 
Clemow,  M.D.    Eomkm  :  Longmans,  Ureen,  &  Co.  1893. 


they  are  painted ;  while  the  central  medical  intelligence  of  the 
country  and  the  principles  of  defence  adopted  are  to  the  full  as 
advanced  as  our  own.  Quarantine  is  unanimously  condemned, 
on  the  ground  that  it  "  has  no  scientific  basis,  that  it  leads  to 
great  annoyance  and  loss,  that  it  demands  an  immense  expendi- 
ture for  its  proper  carrying  out,  and  that  it  does  not  attain  its 
end,  as  evasion  of  quarantine  is  always  possible."  It  is  replaced 
by  a  system  of  inspection,  isolation  of  sick,  and  disinfection, 
exactly  as  with  us.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  importance  of 
notification  and  prompt  dealing  with  suspicious  cases  "  without 
awaiting  the  confirmation  of  the  diagnosis  by  bacteriological  in- 
vestigation or  any  formal  recognition  of  the  existence  of  an 
epidemic." 

The  notes  on  treatment  cannot  be  discussed  here  ;  practising 
physicians  will  find  them  of  the  very  highest  interest  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  And  there  is  one  other  point  of  extreme  importance,  on 
which  Dr.  Clemow  gives  some  valuable  evidence — namely,  the 
spread  of  cholera  by  fomites.  But,  indeed,  the  whole  book  is  full 
of  information. 


HALLECK'S  INTERNATIONAL  LAW.* 

TT  ALLECK'S  International  Law  is  a  standard  book  in  its 
way.  It  is  fitter  for  officers  and  diplomatists  than  for  law 
students  (by  which  we  do  not  intend  any  disparagement),  and  it 
earned  the  praise  of  so  competent  and  impartial  a  judge  as  Sir 
Henry  Maine.  It  contains  much  information  as  to  details,  e.g. 
of  the  minor  ceremonies  and  courtesies  used  between  nations, 
which  is  not  easy  to  find  elsewhere.  An  American  who  had 
been  a  soldier  in  the  Mexican  war,  then  a  lawyer,  and  then  a 
soldier  again,  and  a  highly  distinguished  one,  in  the  War 
of  Secession,  was,  indeed,  almost  the  ideal  person  to  write 
a  working  treatise  on  the  law  of  nations,  and  especially 
the  laws  of  war  and  neutrality.  But  the  book  is  more  than 
thirty  years  old,  and  history  moves  apace.  Like  many  other 
standard  books,  this  one  has  come  to  the  age  when  an 
editor  must  almost  make  another  book  of  it  if  it  is  to  be  kept 
abreast  of  the  modern  state  of  the  subject.  Such  an  operation  is 
apt  to  be  critical.  Sir  Sherston  Baker  has  now  undertaken  it, 
and  frankly  tells  us  that  the  work  is  in  many  parts  rewritten. 
KnowiDg  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  task,  we  do  not  care  to  go 
into  details  which  might  appear  captious.  But  we  cannot 
honestly  say  that  we  think  the  new  matter  has  been  always 
adequately  worked  in.  When  there  is  a  fourth  edition,  we  hope 
that  certain  long  and  overcrowded  footnotes  will  be  bidden  to  go 
up  into  the  text,  and  room  will  be  made  for  them  by  omitting 
discursive  and  controversial  generalities  which  were  thought 
needful  when  Halleck  wrote,  but  which  have  now  long  ceased  to 
be  valuable  or  useful.  Sir  Sherston  Baker  ought  not  to  have 
preserved  the  extraordinary  statement  that  wars  of  independence 
are  exemplified,  among  other  cases,  by  a  supposed  war  "  of  India 
against  England,"  meaning,  we  presume,  the  Indian  Mutiny. 
The  phrase  was  barely  excusable  in  a  United  States  officer 
writing  in  the  early  days  of  the  Civil  War  under  the  stress  of  an 
anti-English  feeling  which,  though  not  really  justified  by  any- 
thing England  had  done,  was  at  the  time  general  and  not  un- 
natural. It  is  no  less  an  injustice  to  Halleck's  memory  than  a 
gross  perversion  of  history  to  let  such  language  stand  in  a  revised 
edition.  We  buried  that  hatchet  twenty  years  ago,  and  whoever 
tries  to  dig  it  up  again,  Briton  or  American,  is  a  bad  citizen. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

FROM  "  Sarajevo,  in  the  Spring  of  1893  "  comes  the  Selam  (1) 
of  Milena  Mrazovic,  "  not  an  artistic  Selam,"  says  the  too 
modest  author,  "  but  a  bunch  of  modest  field-flowers  culled  in 
far-off  valleys  and  on  lonely  heights — a  greeting,  a  Selatn  from 
Bosnia.  .  .  .  The  noble,  finely-strung  sons  of  Golden  Bosnia  and 
brave  Herzegovina  bear,"  continues  the  writer,  "  to  European  eyes, 
the  same  label  as  the  negroes  of  the  Congo — '  Barbarians.'  "  The 
love  borne  by  her  to  this  land  and  its  people,  whose  blood  runs 
in  her  own  veins,  has  inspired  eight  stories  offered  as  an  induce- 
ment to  the  outer  world  to  vouchsafe  "  a  look  into  the  soul  of  an 
unknown  and  therefore  despised  race."  The  result  is  a  book  with 
a  purpose,  as  well  written  as  if  it  had  none.  It  is,  however,  a 
purpose  too  wide  to  be  hampered  by  generalities,  and  has  from  the 
beginning  of  time  inspired  soul-stirring  poetry  and  entrancing' 
folklore.    But  in  our  degenerate  day  it  does  not  often  evolve 

*  Halleck's  International  Late.  B y  Sir  Sherston  Baker.  Third  edition, 
2  vols.    London  :  Kegnn  I'mil  &  Co.  1893. 

(i)  Selam.  SkitXen  and  Novcllen  aus  ilem  hosnischen  Vol/mlcben.  Von 
Milena  Mrazovic.    Berlin:  Deutsche  Sohriftsteller-Uenossenschaft. 
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anything  with  so  keen  and  sweet  a  savour  of  virgin  soil,  of  so 
fresh  and  vital  a  human  interest,  as  these  varied  and  vivid  stories 
of  Bosnian  life,  which  lose  nothing  from  the  happy  accident  that 
their  Slav  author  is  past-master  of  the  difficulc  art  of  writing 
German  prose.  The  most  perfect,  in  a  literary  sense,  is  the 
sketch  of  "Mahmud  Baba,"  the  Good  and  Rich,  who  owned  the 
biggest  inn,  the  most  land,  the  best  pipe,  and  the  most  beautiful 
wives  for  miles  round.  The  hoarse  guzlar  of  old  Kafedschija, 
who  from  morn  to  night  stirred  the  coffee  on  the  hearth  of  the 
Khan,  celebrated  these  ladies  in  the  plural — 

Never  owned  such  a  pipe, 
Nor  such  lovely  women, 
The  Kaiser ! — 

although  Mahmud  Baba  had  never  had  more  than  one  at  a  time. 
The  one  who  looked  out  from  the  window  of  the  house  behind 
the  Khan  at  the  handsome  young  serving-man,  who  was  washing 
the  shawls  in  the  brook,  was  the  seventh.  She  was  the  fairest  in 
the  land,  but  why  had  she  that  ugly  crease  between  the  brows  ? 
They  had  all  been  fair ;  they  had  faded  and  died,  and  he  had 
again  married  the  fairest.  Yet  Mahmud  Baba  was  no  Bluebeard  ; 
this  one,  like  the  others,  had  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  fine  clothes, 
and  two  rows  of  ducats  round  her  neck.  What  a  pity  she  never 
laughed,  the  creature  !  Mahmud  Baba  had  his  wish,  in  this  as  in 
all  else.  That  night  she  laughed,  but  Azis,  the  handsome  young 
serving-man,  shivered  and  cowered,  the  great  pipe  was  broken,  and 
Mahmud  Baba  was  no  longer  there  to  be  content,  as  was  his 
wont,  with  all  that  had  happened.  The  most  tragic  episode  is  the 
one  entitled  "  Abla,"  in  which  there  is  a  Beg  of  more  than 
legendary  cruelty,  a  young  hero,  whose  cunning  equals  his  devo- 
tion, and  a  description  of  country  life,  such  as  it  was  under 
Turkish  rule.  "  Emin's  Luck  "  is  a  story  of  the  same  period — the 
richest  in  incident,  and  the  most  entertaining  of  the  series — of 
the  fortunes  of  a  brother  and  sister,  a  spoilt  heiress,  and  a 
comically  pathetic  old  couple,  who,  having  parted  in  anger 
ten  years  ago,  are  reunited  in  a  most  unexpected  manner  by 
Providence  in  the  shape  of  a  good-natured  Beg,  who  is  also  a 
Turkish  Bimbashi,  and  who,  by  making  the  old  people,  Emin,  the 
latter's  sister,  Hatidscha,  and  the  wilful  Haifa  happy,  ensured  his 
own  happiness.  "  Emin's  Luck,"  the  "  Story  of  the  Feredscha," 
and  the  "  Wooing  of  Jussuf  "  are  calculated  to  discourage  the 
most  ardent  Women's- Rightists  ;  for  they  prove  that,  although 
the  women  of  Golden  Bosnia  have  lived,  and  even  as  Austrian 
subjects  still  live,  under  Mahommedan  law,  their  rights  are  too 
well  guaranteed  by  tradition  and  habit,  and  too  well  guarded  by 
a  truly  feminine  mother-wit,  to  need  fighting  for,  "  Ali  the 
Dervish "  is  a  story  of  Mahommedan  fanaticism  and  patient, 
enduring  fatalism  such  as  might  come  from  any  corner  of  the 
Far  East ;  while  "  Zur  Unzeit "  ("  Born  out  of  Time  "),  another 
illustration  of  Mahommedan  manners,  is  imbued  with  the  very 
essence  of  Slav  pathos.  "  A  Bosnian  Semiramis  "  tells  of  the 
hanging  gardens,  and  what  befel  therein,  of  Prokleta  Jelena 
(Helena  the  Accursed),  whose  fateful  image,  surmounted  by  an 
Old  Slav  inscription,  still  lives  in  a  porphyry  bas-relief,  built, 
after  the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  into  the  wall  of  the  Turkish 
fortress  which  now  stands  on  the  site  of  the  princely  stronghold 
of  Zvornik,  the  last  bulwark  of  Christian  Bosnia. 

Herr  Hermann  Gruson,  whose  continuous  and  well-known  ex- 
periments and  achievements  in  molten  metals  have  for  years  in- 
clined him  to  bold  and  ingenious  speculation  in  astronomical 
physics,  claims,  in  a  work  addressed  to  "  laymen,"  astronomers, 
and  "  cultured  and  intelligent  people  all  the  world  over,"  to  have 
solved  the  "  Sun-riddle."  Worlds  may  come  and  go,  and  comets 
become  new  worlds,  but  the  sun  will  for  ever  stand,  an  incan- 
descent mass  of  elements  akin  to  those  out  of  which  our  earth  is 
formed,  at  a  white  heat,  the  centre  and  life-giver  of  our  system, 
the  glorious  witness  and  emblem  of  the  Eternal  Will.  The  sun- 
spots  that  have  puzzled  Ilerschel  and  Seechi  and  Bianchi,  and 
mystified  their  disciples,  have  no  secrets  for  the  author  of  Im  Reiche 
des  Lichtes  (2),  and  the  "  layman  "  would,  indeed,  be  ungrateful 
who  failed  to  appreciate  the  limpidity  of  thought  and  expression 
with  which  he  is  initiated  into  the  most  alluring  of  sciences,  and 
raised,  as  it  were,  in  arms,  that  reach  until  he  can  peep  into  the 
telescope  that  is  built  in  most  men's  dreams.  The  first  part  of 
the  book,  treating  most  exhaustively  of  these  sun-spots,  is  entitled 
"  The  Heavenly  Bodies."  Part  II.,  «  The  Zodiacal  Light,"  gives 
the  confirmation  of  Herr  Gruson's  theories,  found,  with  the  help 
of  Brugsch  Bey,  in  the  most  ancient  Egyptian  ritual,  in  Coptic 
texts,  in  pyramid,  and  obelisk.  The  lay-Egyptologist — why 
not,  if  there  be  lay-astronomers — will  find  a  special  interest 

(2)  Im  Reiche  des  Lichtes.  Sonnen,  Zndia/iallichte,  Kometen,  D'dmme- 
rungs-Pyramiden  nach  den  iiltesten  urjypiischen  Quellen.  Von  Hermann 
Gruson.  Mit  achtundzwanzig  Figuren  und  neun  Tafeln,  zum  Tbeil  in 
buntfarbiger  Ausfiihrung.  Braunschweig :  Georg  Westermann.  London  : 
Ascher  &  Co. 


in  a  genial  letter  in  which  that  great  authority  declares 
that  his  friend's  discoveries  have  "  caused  the  scales  to 
fall  from  his  eyes,  so  that  he  can  hardly  realize  that  he 
has  been  so  long  in  the  dark  as  to  the  true  meaning  of 
the  mystic  triangle  and  the  conventional  design  of  the  Zodiac  on 
Egyptian  monuments.  The  hitherto  unexplained  word  Gosem 
(the  biblical  Goshen)  becomes  comprehensible,  when  one  has 
recognized  the  real  meaning  of  the  triangle."  Fig.  21,  in  the 
series  of  illustrations,  reproduces  the  oldest  known  representation 
of  the  Light-pyramid,  which  is  six  thousand  years  old.  Part  II., 
the  most  sensational  part  of  a  work  that  is  full  of  surprises,  closes 
with  an  exhortation  to  daily  study  of  the  appearance  and  vanish- 
ing of  Zodiacal-light,  from  positions  as  favourable  as  those  of 
Caracas  and  Boyten  Station.  Science  would  thus  gain  the  most 
valuable  material  towards  more  exact  computations  as  to  the 
height  of  the  tidal  wave,  from  its  beginning  to  its  disappearance, 
and  "  new  and  decisive  testimony  "  of  the  most  convincing  power 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  author's  theories.  Part  III.  treats  in  three 
short  chapters  of  comets,  and  contains  among  its  illustrations  the 
Donati  comet.  Part  IV.  returns  by  an  eloquent  peroration  to 
"  the  solving  of  the  riddle  of  Light,"  and  is  followed  by  an 
alphabetic  index. 

The  philosophy  of  esthetics  has  apparently  diverged  from  the 
common  point  of  departure  of  other  philosophic  sciences.  That 
this  divergence  is  only  apparent,  and  this  science — albeit  modern 
in  its  rapid  development — is  not  so  new  as  Vischer  and  other  of 
its  able  exponents  would  have  it,  Dr.  Julius  Walter  undertakes 
to  prove  in  his  Sis  tori/  of  Aesthetics  among  the  Ancients  (3) 1. 
This  history  of  aesthetics  does  not  follow  a  consecutive  succession 
of  separate  systems,  but  concerns  itself  almost  exclusively  with 
the  investigation  and  connexion  of  single  trains  of  thought, 
beginning  with  the  naif  and  patriarchal  utterance  of  Hesiod, 
struggling  for  expansion  under  the  pedagogue  Xenophon, 
meandering  throughout  the  Anthology,  flitting  through  the 
satires  of  Lucian,  finding  its  fullest  Greek  expression  in  Plato, 
Longinus,  and  Plotinus,  growing  in  width  and  depth  until  it 
reaches  Horace,  whom,  passing  through  the  Renaissance,  it  con- 
nects with  Wieland  and  the  moderns.  The  value  and  interest  of 
this  remarkable  work — which  reach  their  highest  point  in  the 
treatment  of  dialectics  and  other  modes  of  speech  in  connexion 
with  the  Sense  of  the  Beautiful — are  enhanced  by  an  excellent 
page  by  page  index  of  historical  sources  and  documents.  We 
hope  to  give  it  more  adequate  notice  at  some  future  time. 

Dr.  Brandt's  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Origin  of  Chris- 
tianity (4)  is  an  amicable  causerie, pour  et  contre,  of  this  exegetist 
with  such  authorities  as  Strauss,  Renan,  Schiirer,  Nippold, 
Meyer,  Volkmar,  and  others,  with  reference  to  the  original 
Greek  and  Hebrew  texts,  and  with  the  addition  of  many  an  in- 
genious hypothesis  on  the  part  of  a  most  competent  and  con- 
scientious exponent  of  a  subject  that  is  well  nigh  as  inexhaustible 
as  the  widow's  cruse.  In  conclusion,  Dr.  Brandt  opines  "  that 
the  sifting  of  the  Evangel  does  not  lessen  the  interest  of  the 
historical  figure  of  Jesus  .  .  .  from  the  belief  in  His  Godhead 
has  arisen  the  most  ideal  concept  that  the  world  holds ;  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  teacher  and  consoler  of  humanity." 


BOOKS  ON  DIVINITY.* 

THE  Bishop  of  Derry's  Columbia  College  Lectures  on  Primary 
Convictions  were  delivered  mainly  in  the  Church  of  the 
Heavenly  Rest  at  New  York,  before  an  audience  largely  composed 
of  eager  and  intelligent  young  men.  The  nature  of  the  audience 
seems  to  have  determined  both  the  style  and  the  subject.  The 
style  is  the  sort  of  rhetoric  that  young  men  love,  full  of  anecdote 
and  allusions  to  good  literature,  ardent  and  direct.  Old  people 
love  it  too,  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Deny,  it  is  com- 
bined with  taste,  power,  and  sincerity,  and  gives  body  and  warmth 
to  their  deepest  convictions.  However,  there  is  no  need  to  dwell 
upon  the  style  of  an  orator  so  well  known.    The  subject  also  was 

(3)  Die  Geschichte  der  AeHhetik  im  Alterthum,  ihrer  hegrifflichm 
Entwichlung  nach  dargestellt.  Von  Dr.  Julius  Walter,  Professor  der 
Philosophie  in  Konigsberg.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(4)  Die  evangelis che  Geschichte  und  der  Ursprung  des  Christenthums, 
auf  Grund  einer  Kritik  der  Serichte  iiber  das  Leiden  und  die  Aitferstehung 
Jesu.   Von  Dr.  W.  Brandt.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

*  Primary  Convictions.  Columbia  College  Lectures  on  Subjects  con- 
nected with  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  By  W.  Alexander,  D.D.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Deny  and  Rapboe.    London :  O.-good,  Mcllvaine,  &  Co.  1893. 

The  First  Book  of  Kings.  By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.  (Expositor's  Bible). 
London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton.  1893. 

The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire  before  170  a.i>.  By  W.  M.  Ramsay, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  London: 
Hodder  &  Stoughton.  1893. 

Christ  in  Modern  Theology.  By  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Principal 
of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford.    London:  Hodder  &  Stoughton.  1893. 
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selected  with  special  reference  to  the  hearers,  and  the  difficulties 
that  trouble  young  men,  though  not  them  alone.  Primary  Con- 
victions, in  the  Bishop's  sense  of  the  phrase,  are  the  facts  of  the 
Creed.  Round  these  convictions,  or  dogmas,  there  gathers  "a 
great  mass  of  traditional  exposition,  explanation,  loose  statement, 
pulpit  catch-words,  the  slapdash  scholasticism  of  the  public  meet- 
ing, the  railway  carriage,  the  dinner-table,  the  smoking-room." 
Wherever  men  think  or  talk,  whether  in  the  doctor's  library  or 
in  the  omnibus,  there  grows  up  doctrine,  opinion,  sometimes  of 
great  value,  sometimes  of  none  ;  and  the  Bishop  holds  that  many 
"are  haunted  by  most  distressing  doubts,  not  about  the 
absolute  facts  of  the  Gospel,  but  by  particular  theories  as  to  the 
how  of  those  facts,  with  which  they  have  come  to  implicate  the 
verities  themselves."  The  distinction  is  well  illustrated  by  an 
anecdote  of  Heine.  "  You  see  here,"  he  said  to  his  companion,  as 
they  were  gazing  on  the  Cathedral  of  Amiens,  "  the  difference 
between  opinions  and  convictions.  Opinions  cannot  build  such 
cathedrals  ;  convictions  can."  The  body  of  the  book  is  composed 
of  nine  discussions  on  the  chief  Articles  of  the  Creed,  so  rich  in 
illustration  and  suggestion  that  a  dry  abstract  is  not  possible, 
though  pages  might  be  filled  with  quotations.  We  may  end  with 
one  which  strikes  one  of  the  key  notes.  "  There  are  two  con- 
trasts between  faith  and  science.  In  science  the  first  proposition 
is  true  only  so  far  as  it  agrees  with  the  last ;  in  faith  the  last  is 
true  only  so  far  as  it  coheres  with  the  first.  Science  commits 
suicide  when  she  accepts  a  fixed  creed  ;  Faith  when  she  rejects 
one." 

Archdeacon  Farrar's  exposition  of  The  First  Book  of  Kings 
exhibits  all  the  merits  and  all  the  defects  of  that  well-known 
writer.  The  most  irritating  peculiarity,  that  of  running  with  the 
hare  and  hunting  with  the  hounds,  comes  out  in  the  very  first 
pages.  Speaking  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Higher  Criticism,  the 
Archdeacon  says,  "They  are  first  held  up  to  ridicule  as  absurd  ; 
then  exposed  to  anathema  as  irreligious ;  ot  last  they  are  ac- 
cepted as  obviously  true."  It  is  not  true  of  everybody  ;  we  are 
not  all  "  passionate  devotees  of  each  old  erroneous  mumpsimus." 
And  what  do  the  words  mean  ?  They  mean  that  any  one  who 
regards  the  prophet  Elijah  as  a  supernatural  personage  is  an 
obscurantist.  But  the  Archdeacon  himself  holds  this  view.  Mr. 
Montefiore  or  Professor  Huxley  would  regard  him  as  a  devotee, 
and  a  very  passionate  devotee,  of  many  an  exploded  superstition. 
So  what  can  be  the  good  of  screaming  at  those  who  are  in  the 
same  boat  with  himself?  Another  error,  as  we  must  call  it,  is 
that  of  judging  Old  Testament  characters  in  the  light  of  New 
Testament  morality.  It  is  not  scientific  in  point  of  method,  and 
it  is  Pharisaic  in  point  of  ethics.  These  faults  will  try  the 
patience  of  many  readers,  and  ought  to  be  allowed  for  by  all 
before  they  surrender  themselves  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
Archdeacon's  rolling  periods. 

It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  Professor  Ramsay  could  not  afford 
himself  the  time  to  put  his  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire  before 
170  A.D.  into  proper  booklike  shape.  What  he  has  given  us  is, 
not  a  book,  but  a  collection  of  disquisitions,  and  even  the  separate 
papers  are  not  so  finished  as  could  be  desired.  They  range  over 
a  great  variety  of  subjects,  archaeological,  historical,  and 
critical.  In  archaeology,  especially  in  all  that  regards  Asia 
Minor,  Professor  Ramsay  takes  rank  as  a  master,  and  accordingly 
his  pages  teem  with  minute  information,  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  great  value  to  the  student  of  early  Church  history.  The  most 
important  point  that  he  discusses  is  a  geographical  one,  Who 
were  the  "  foolish  Galatians  "  of  St.  Paul  ?  Professor  Ramsay 
fights  very  strongly  for  the  French  view  that  they  were 
not  the  Galatians  proper,  but  the  churches  of  Iconium,  Antioch 
Lystra,  and  Derbe,  established  by  St.  Paul  on  his  first  mission 

journey.    The  chief  arguments  for  this  contention  are  that 

Lycaonia,  Pisidia,  and  part  of  Phrygia  were  in  St.  Paul's  time 
included  in  the  official  province  of  Galatia ;  that  in  certain  pas- 
sages in  the  Book  of  Acts,  where  St.  Paul  is  said  to  have  visited 
Galatia,  the  Roman  province  is  meant;  that,  while  the  Book  of 
Acts  makes  a  great  deal  of  the  Pisidian  and  Lycaonian  Churches 
St.  Paul  never  mentions  them ;  and  conversely,  while  the  Book 
of  Acts  barely  mentions  the  Galatians,  St.  Paul  honours  them 
with  a  special  Epistle.  The  reader  naturally  asks  here  whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  speak  of  the  Antiochenes,  who  belonged 
to  an  entirely  different  race,  as  Galatians,  merely  because  they 
had  recently  been  included  in  the  same  administrative  district 
with  the  Galatians.  Would  it  be  possible,  for  instance,  for  a 
Buddhist  missionary  to  speak  of  the  Irish  as  "  foolish  English- 
men"? Professor  Ramsay  meets  this  difficulty  by  pointing  out 
that,  as  Antioch,  Iconium,  and  Eystra  belonged  to  different 
nationalities,  the  only  possible  common  appellation  for  them  all 
is  that  derived  from  the  name  of  the  province.  Upon  the  whole, 
it  will  be  thought  that  ho  makes  out  a  very  strong  case,  and  has 
materially  advanced  the  solution  of  a  curious  and  not  unimportant 
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question.  But,  if  so,  "  Celtic  fickleness  "  will  have  to  be  struck 
out  of  our  notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  Less  successful 
is  the  investigation  into  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  early  perse- 
cutions of  Christianity.  It  is,  indeed,  full  of  acute  and  valuable 
remarks ;  but  it  rests  upon  what  is  surely  an  entirely  mistaken 
view  of  the  famous  correspondence  between  Trajan  and  Pliny 
Professor  Ramsay  thinks  that  Pliny  applied  to  the  Christians  "  a 
definite  form  of  procedure  which  had  established  itself  through 
use  and  wont."  But  what  Pliny  says  is  surely  that  he  did  not 
know  what  on  earth  to  do  with  the  Christians ;  that  he  had  ex- 
temporized a  mode  of  dealing  with  them  ;  that  he  had  found  th 
task  far  more  serious  than  he  anticipated  ;  and  that,  if  he  wen 
on,  he  should  have  to  put  a  very  great  number  of  people  to  death 
And  so  he  writes  oil'  to  the  Emperor  in  a  panic : — "  I  am  getting 
into  a  great  mess.  For  Heaven's  sake,  tell  a  poor  man  what  he 
is  to  do."  In  reply,  Trajan  calms  him  down,  telling  him  that 
what  he  has  done  is  quite  right,  that  no  general  rule  can  be  laid 
down,  but  that  he  is  not  to  listen  to  anonymous  accusations,  and 
not  to  hunt  out  the  Christians.  All  we  can  gather  is  that  before 
this  time  probably  there  had  been  anonymous  accusations,  and 
Christians  had  been  hunted  out,  and  that  in  these  two  points  the 
Emperor  now  accorded  them  his  protection.  Professor  Ramsay 
strikes  us  as  quite  wrong  in  his  explanation  of  Pliny's  letter;  and 
this  leads  him  into  the  further  error  of  meddling  with  the  received 
date  of  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter.  A  point  of  great  interest 
is  Professor  Ramsay's  view  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  Codex 
Bezae  are  Asiatic.  This  must  be  commended  to  the  consideration 
of  Mr.  Rendel  Harris.  But  the  volume  abounds  in  matter  about 
which  all  workers  in  the  same  field  would  like  to  have  a  crack 
with  the  Aberdeen  Professor.  Shapeless  it  is,  and  perhaps  a 
little  audacious,  but  full  of  good  stuff 

An  interesting,  and  in  many  respects  highly  significant,  book 
is  Dr.  Fairbairn's  Christ  in  Modern  Theology.  It  is  too  compre- 
hensive and  too  abundant  in  detail  to  receive  justice  in  such  a 
notice  as  can  be  accorded  to  it  here  ;  but  a  general  summary 
must  be  given.  In  the  first  half  of  his  work  Dr.  Fairbairn  traces 
in  outline  the  history  of  theology  down  to  the  rise  of  modem 
criticism,  including  in  his  rapid  survey  the  sub-apostolic  times, 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  Lutheranism,  Calvinism,  and 
Anglicanism.  Following  upon  this  is  a  lucid  and  very  satis- 
factory account  of  the  growth  of  the  modern  spirit  of  inquiry , 
from  Lessing  to  Strauss  and  Renan.  The  second  and  more  im- 
portant, because  more  original  and  personal,  division  of  the  work 
treats  of  the  readjustment  of  religious  opinion  called  for  by  our 
wider  and  deeper  knowledge  of  our  Lord  himself  and  the  times 
in  which  He  lived  on  earth.  It  ranges  over  the  whole  field, 
Christology,  the  Trinity,  the  relation  of  Theism,  Pantheism, 
and  Deism  to  Christianity,  the  Atonement,  Revelation,  and  In- 
spiration, and  the  Church.  The  strength  of  the  book  lies  in 
philosophic  criticism,  especially  of  post-Reformation  literature. 
In  this  department  Dr.  Fairbairn  shows  wide  reading,  great 
power  of  abstraction,  and  an  intelligence  masculine  and  acute. 
Consequently  the  result  at  which  he  arrives  is  one  that  will  not 
please  anybody.  In  the  outset  of  his  work  he  follows  Dr. 
Harnack  very  closely,  but  differs  widely  from  that  eminent 
Professor  in  regard  to  the  data,  accepting  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
and  regarding  the  Sy  noptists  as  historical  in  their  gravest  and  most 
significant  utterances.  In  philosophy  he  has  travelled  the  same 
road  as  Dr.  Caird,  but  holds  that  philosophy  interprets  history, 
and  does  not  make  it.  Hence  he  is  able  to  justify  with  great 
power  his  belief  in  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation.  He  ha» 
much  sympathy  with  certain  modern  speculators,  who  deduce 
strange  consequences  from  the  "  Fatherhood "  and  the  "  King- 
dom "  of  God  ;  but  he  saves  the  Fatherhood  from  sentimen- 
talism  and  mysticism  by  pointing  out  that  it  is  a  regal  paternity, 
and  that  it  is  to  be  interpreted  through  the  Incarnation,  and  he 
identifies  the  kingdom  with  the  Church,  though  with  his  own 
Church.  If  it  were  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  matters  of  diffe- 
rence, it  is  here  that  we  should  begin.  From  one  point  of  view, 
Dr.  Fairbairn's  book  might  be  called  an  elaborate  pamphlet 
against  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  way  of  attack  is  prepared 
by  a  misjudgment  of  the  sub-apoetolic  Fathers,  a  very  inadequate 
account  of  Latin  theology — the  three  names  selected  as  repre- 
sentative are  Tertullian,  Augustine,  and  Anselm — and  the 
omission  of  some  very  important  elements  in  the  teaching  of  the 
Gospels,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  parable  of  the  Wheat  and  the 
Tares.  But  it  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  this.  We  can  take  a 
knock  and  give  a  knock  when  occasion  calls ;  but  the  main  thing 
at  present  is  the  great  central  faith  of  Christianity.  Anyone 
who  contends  for  this  is  a  friend.  The  chief  merit  of  the  book 
lies  in  its  skilful  combination  of  history,  exegesis,  and  philosophy. 
This  is  the  right  method.  It  is  only  on  this  elevated  plane  that 
we  can  escape  from  the  blind  night-fighting  over  details  that  can 
lead  to  nothing  but  perplexity. 
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In  The  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Criticism  (London :  Ellio 
Stock),  the  Bishop  Suffragan  of  Colchester  hreaks  a  lance  with 
Dr.  Driver  and  Professor  Wellhausen.  Writing  from  the  point 
of  view  of  an  educated  clergyman,  who  is  not  a  Hehraist,  he 
touches  a  good  many  weak  points,  both  critical  and  moral,  in  his 
adversaries'  armour,  but  his  career  is  rather  too  wild  and  impas- 
sioned to  allow  him  to  deal  a  fatal  blow. 

Faith  and  Criticism  (London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  &  Co., 
Limited)  is  a  collection  of  essays,  nine  in  number,  by  Congre- 
gationalist  writers.  The  most  interesting  paper  in  the  book  is 
the  last,  in  which  Mr.  T.  Raleigh,  Fellow  of  All  Souls,  who,  by 
the  way,  tells  us  that  he  is  not  a  Congregationalist,  though  he  is 
ticketed  with  that  name  on  the  title-page,  deals  with  the  question 
of  Church  and  State,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  lawyer.  Mr. 
Raleigh  argues  the  case  for  Disestablishment  clearly,  ably,  and 
without  any  sort  of  partisan  bitterness.  We  cannot  in  the  least 
agree  with  him  that  the  power  to  confiscate  endowments  carries 
with  it  the  right,  and  even  in  certain  cases  the  obligation,  to  do 
so,  and  probably  Mr.  Raleigh  would  have  a  good  deal  to  say  if 
this  doctrine  came  to  be  applied  to  All  Souls  by  a  Parliament  of 
working  men  who  did  not  see  the  good  of  lawyers.  It  would  be 
a  pleasure  to  argue  with  Mr.  Raleigh,  but,  unfortunately,  the 
case  that  has  to  be  met  in  practice  is  something  altogether 
different  from  that  which  he  puts  so  reasonably. 

Mr.  Hammond  is  already  known  for  his  efforts  to  mitigate  the 
inveterate  and  incurable  sectarianism  which  distinguishes  our 
British  Christianity.  He  returns  to  the  same  theme  in  the  same 
spirit  in  Enqlish  Nonconformity  and  Christ's  Christianity 
(London :  Wells  Gardner,  Darton,  &  Co.)  We  are  sadly  afraid 
that  he  will  only  bring  upon  himself  the  charge  of  "  sheep- 
stealing,"  which  is  a  sin  in  the  clergyman,  but  a  shining  merit  in 
the  minister.  Yet  he  ought  to  know  the  Cornish  people  among 
whom  he  lives,  he  approaches  his  subject  with  sympathy  and  discre- 
tion, and  we  trust  that  he  may  succeed  in  convincing  some,  at  any 
rate,  that  division  is  in  itself  a  bad  thing.  But  what  is  Poly- 
churchism  ?    We  do  not  know  the  word. 

Nature,  the  Supernatural,  and  the  Religion  of  Israel,  by  Josiah 
Gilbert  (London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton),  is  a  layman's  book,  "  an 
attempt  to  correlate  from  the  artist's  standpoint  the  phenomena 
of  Nature,  the  significance  of  Human  Life,  and  the  SuDernatural." 
It  is  a  piece  of  graceful  and  devout  sestheticism,  and  may  be  found 
all  the  more  useful  because  it  is  not  the  work  of  a  professional 
preacher  or  scholar. 

A  good  translation  of  Schleiermacher's  Speeches  on  Religion  to 
its  Cultured  Despisers,  by  John  Oman,  B.D.  (London:  Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.,  Lim.),  will  be  found  a  useful  addi- 
tion to  the  library  of  the  theological  student.  The  book  comes 
opportunely,  at  a  time  when  the  importance  of  the  general  course  of 
literary  and  philosophic  thought  among  the  Germans,  as  bearing 
upon  their  distinctively  religious  theories,  is  beginning  to  be 
better  appreciated.  Schleiermacher's  festheticism  is  no  longer 
predominant,  but  it  had  a  powerful  influence,  and  the  tendencies 
of  later  speculation  cannot  be  understood  without  taking  it  into 
account. 

A  Roman  Catholic  Life  of  St.  Edmund  of  Canterbury  (London  : 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.,  Lim.),  by  Wilfrid  Wallace, 
is  written  with  great  fulness  from  original  sources.  There  are 
numerous  documentary  appendices,  including  the  Lives  by 
Eustace,  Bacon,  and  Rich.  The  author  is  aware  of  a  case  in 
which  a  gentleman,  dying  from  injuries  received  in  the  football 
field,  was  healed  by  the  application  of  a  relic  of  the  Saint. 

A  little  vol  ume  on  Canonical  and  Uncanonical  Gospels,  in- 
cluding a  translation  of  the  recently  discovered  fragment  of  the 
Gospel  of  Peter,  and  a  selection  from  the  sayings  of  Our  Lord  not 
found  in  the  Four  Gospels,  by  W.  E.  Barnes,  Fellow  of  Peter- 
house  (London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.),  may  be  useful  to 
those  who  want  a  plain  general  view  of  the  subject. 

Of  homiletic  literature  we  have  to  notice  three  volumes  of  the 
useful  re-issue  of  Mr.  Maurice's  collected  works—  The  Epistles  of 
St.  John,  The  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  The  Apocalypse  (London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.)  ;  The  Final  Passover,  the  third  volume  of  a 
series  of  "  Meditations  on  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord,"  by  the  Rev. 
R.  M.  Benson  (London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.)  ;  The  Gardens 
of  Scripture,  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Cox  (London :  Sampson  Low, 
Marston,  &  Co.)  ;  Behold  the  Man,  by  the  Rev.  John  Wakeford 
(London:  Wells  Gardner,  Darton,  &  Co.);  The  Gospel  of  Work, 
by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Agonic  Christi,  by  the  Dean 
of  Norwich,  two  new  volumes  of  the  "Preachers  of  the  Age" 
Series  (London :  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  &  Co.) ;  and  Plain 
Sermons,  by  Bishop  Oxenden  (London:  Longmans,  Green,  & 
Co.). 

We  have  received  also  Le  Temoignuge  du  Christ,  2  vols.,  by 
Ernest  Naville  (Geneve  :  Cherbuliez  et  Cie.)  It  is  written 
for  those  "  who  consider  the  unity  of  the  Christian  world  as  the 


ideal  to  be  realized."  M.  Naville  desires  "  unity,  not  uniformity." 
The  work  possesses  great  literary  charm,  and  is  steeped  in  a 
beautiful  spirit  of  wisdom  and  tolerance  ;  a  popular  study  of  The 
Synoptic  Problem,  by  A.  J.  Jolley  (London:  Macmillan  &  Co.); 
Religion  and  the  Present  Hour,  anonymous  (London :  John 
Hodges) ;  a  reprint  of  The  Five  Empires,  by  Robert  Isaac 
Wilberforce  (London  :  Griffith,  Farran,  Okeden,  &  Welsh); 
The  Religion  of  the  Future,  by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Momerie  (London : 
Blackwood  &  Sons) ;  Words  on  Existing  Religions,  by  the  Hon. 
A.  S.  G.  Canning  (London :  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  Limited) ; 
Hebrew  Idolatry  and  Superstition,  by  Elford  Higgens  (London : 
Elliot  Stock) ;  The  Biblical  Illustrator — Hebrews,  Vol.  I.,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Exell  (London  :  Nisbet  &  Co.) ;  The  Gates  of  Heaven 
Opened,  by  James  Davis  (London  :  Houlston  &  Sons)  ;  Philistines 
and  Israelites,  a  New  Light  on  the.  World's  History,  by  H.  M. 
Kennard  (Loudon :  Chapman  &  Hall,  Limited) ;  The  Fall  of 
Adam,  2  vols.,  by  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Maguth  (London :  Digby,  Long, 
&  Co.)  ;  and  Enchiridion  ad  Sacrarum  Disciplinarum  Cultores,  by 
Zitelli-Natali,  re-edited  by  A.  J.  Maas,  S.J.  (Baltimore :  Murphy 
&  Co. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

WHEN  a  book  reaches  its  eleventh  edition,  it  is  in  one  sense 
beyond  criticism,  no  doubt,  but  in  others  it  acquires 
additional  interest  (1).  M.  Blaze  (who  was  a  brother  of  the  well- 
known  Castil-Blaze,  and  thus  also  connected  with  the  still  better 
known  and  very  persistently  literary  family  of  Blaze  de  Bury) 
died  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  and  in  certain  respects  his 
"  period  "  is  thus  a  somewhat  remote  one.  It  is  pretty  evident, 
for  instance,  that  such  references  as  there  are  here  to  breech- 
loaders (and  they  are  neither  numerous  nor  full)  must  have  been 
posthumous,  if  not  "  posticious,"  and  the  style  of  shooting  to 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  accustomed  was  that  of  the 
percussion-cap  and  small-independent-party-after-dogs  era.  He 
seems,  however,  to  have  had  wide  experience  in  his  way, 
and  to  have  utilized  his  service  in  the  Napoleonic  armies  for 
other  purposes  than  the  hunting  of  men.  He  is  anecdotic 
without  being  too  trivial,  and  his  very  voluminous  hints  on 
actual  practice  show  a  thoroughly  practical  spirit.  We  do  not 
know  whether  the  book  has  ever  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish— probably  not,  as  the  conditions  are  very  different.  But  it 
certainly  would  give  an  excellent  subject  for  a  discursive  article 
in  the  style  of  the  older  Quarterlies,  with  abundant  citation  and 
comparison  by  a  skilled  English  hand.  Possibly  this  also  has 
been  done  ;  but,  if  not,  the  suggestion  is  anybody's  who  likes  it. 
It  makes  (or  rather  they  mate,  for  the  books  are  independent) 
three  volumes  of  MM.  Garnier's  very  cheap  and  very  handy 
series,  which  has  long  provided  a  mixed,  but  abundant,  pasturage 
to  readers  of  French. 

In  the  same  series,  or  rather  in  another  branch  of  it,  the  third 
and  fourth  volumes  of  the  new  reissue  of  Mme.  Junot's  Memoirs, 
the  first  and  second  of  which  we  noticed  a  few  weeks  ago,  have 
also  appeared  (2). 

M.  Ambroise  Herdey's  Les  gants  noirs  (3)  is,  or  at  least  aims 
at  being,  a  romp  nee  of  extreme  purity  and  pathos.  We  grant  the 
purity,  but  are  rather  more  doubtful  about  the  pathos.  The 
heroine  Rosen  de  Kerlo  (who  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ferocious 
Marshal,  her  Christian  name  being  presumed  to  be  a  Breton 
variation  on  Rose)  has  certainly  had  a  hideous  misfortune  in  her 
infancy,  a  mad  father  having  cut  off  both  her  hands.  She  grows 
up,  and  develops  a  wonderful  voice,  but  her  misfortune  is  kept  as 
secret  as  possible,  and  she  acquires  the  nickname  of  "  La  diva  aux 
gants  noirs,"  because  she  always  appears  both  on  and  off  the  stage 
in  these  vestments.  To  her  a  pure  but  virtuous  and  noble  com- 
poser, Marc  de  Roeder,  who  not  only  devises  operas  just  suited  to 
her,  but  falls  desperately  in  love  with  her.  She  has  decided,  how- 
ever, that  her  maimedness  does  not  justify  her  in  accepting  any  one's 
love,  and  when  at  last  Marc,  who  is  in  puzzled  despair  at  her  re- 
fusals to  marry  when  she  admits  she  loves,  is  informed  of  the  fact, 
he  himself  cannot  disguise  his  horror  and  revulsion.  This,  we  confess, 
seems  to  us  overstrained.  A  wife  with  hands  would  certainly 
for  many  purposes  be  preferable  to  a  wife  with  none,  and  the 
lack  of  them  is  a  terrible  misfortune.  But  why  it  should  be  a 
cause  dirimante  in  the  direction  of  love  or  matrimony  we  do 
utterly  fail  to  perceive.  The  Venus  of  Milo  has  neither  hands 
nor  arms,  and  one  might  reconcile  oneself  pretty  well  to  her, 
as  it  seems  to  us.  However,  M.  Herdey,  having  thus  cast  his 
tragedy,  maintains  it  to  the  last,  and  the  unfortunate  Manekine 

(1)  Le  chassevr  nu  Men  d'arret — Lc  <ha;$enr  au  ch  ert  entrant.  Par 
Elzwir  Blaze.    Paris:  Gamier. 

(2)  Memoires  de  la  Duchesse  d'Abrantcs.    Tomes  3,  4.    Paris  :  Gamier 

(3)  Les  gants  noirs.    Par  Ambroise  Ilcrdey,    Tsl-U  :  Kolb. 
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(as  they  would  have  called  her  in  older  French)  is  burnt  at  last 
her  dress  catching  fire  on  the  stage  after  another  scene  of  un- 
necessary and  horrible  painfulness  with  her  lover.  It  is  really 
rather  astonishing  that  so  large  a  number  of  mankind  should  be 
incapable  of  perceiving  what  Art  is  not.  It-  is  no  more  the 
merely  horrible  than  it  is  the  merely  trivial. 

In  certain  ways  L'irresistible  (4)  is  open  to  the  charge  of  bein- 
too  much  of  a  pastiche.  There  is  the  usual  abundance  of  fill 
des-croiseS  titles  (the  fact  being  that  very  old  titles  in  France  are 
proportionately  rather  rarer  than  even  with  us)  ;  the  usual  duke  of 
the  stamp  of  "Monsieur  Fred,"  grown  up  and  distinctlv  dete- 
riorated, if  possible;  the  usual  angelic  and  comparativelv  virtuous 
duchess ;  the  usual  chivalrous  sailor  (the  form  of  whose  name 
Hufes  de  Gisors  however,  argues  a  slight  confusion  in  the  mind 
of  "Etincelle  )  the  usual  Russian  princess,  the  usual  American- 
Russian-Lower  Empire  profusion  and  magnificence.  However, 
all  these  usual  things  are  worked  up  once  more  in  a  manner  which 
may  be  interesting  to  some  people,  and  need  not  be  offensive 
to  any. 

The  taste  for  the  historical  novel  seems  to  be  setting  strong 

iLfrT;  '  iS  -S  DOt  S,,rPrisin?'  a  "pecial  determination 
towards  the  Revolution  period.  It  is  rather  odd  at  first 
sight  (not  so  much  so,  perhaps,  at  second)  that  no  Frenchman 
has  yet  been  very  successful  in  treating  this  apparently  promising 
time  Neither  Balzac's  ncr  Dumas' attempts  are  of  their  best; 
Quatre-vingt-trnze,  hke  everything  else  of  Hugo's,  is  Hugo,  but 
it  is  not  specially  revolutionary;  and  no  other  hand  of  the  verv 
first  eminence  has  done  anything  to  rank  with  these.  Where 
such  men  have,  we  need  not  exactly  say  failed,  but  not  con- 
spicuously succeeded,  it  would  be  unfair  to  demand  complete 
success  from  M.  Ferret  (5)  and  M.  Lozere  (6),  each  of  whose 
works,  by  the  way,  seems  intended  to  form  part  of  a  series- 
La  vie  sous  la  Terreur  "  in  the  case  of  Manette  Andri,  «  Scenes 
de  guerre  civile"  in  the  case  of  the  other.  But  each  is  a  book- 
respectable  enough  in  its  way. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THE  Autobiography  and  Miscellaneous  Poems  (Bemrose  & 
Sons)  of  Mary  Smith,  schoolmistress  and  Nonconformist, 
comprise  memorials  of  a  self-made  woman  who  in  all  the  un- 
toward c.rcumstances  of  a  struggling  life  displaved  considerable 
force  of  character.  Her  antobiographv  is  an  exeeedinglv  frank 
and  effective  p.ece  of  portraiture.  It  is  marked,  in  an  exquisite 
degree,  with  the  admirable  qlla]itv  of  candour.  Indeed,  self- 
dehneation  could  scarcely  be  less  coloured  bv  affectation.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  pretence  of  veiling  the  almost  incurable  pre- 
judices which  Mary  Smith  shared  as  the  common  heritage  of  W 
Dissenting  community.  Her  father  was  a  shoemaker  in  an 
Oxfordshire  village.  Her  mother  was  a  Gloucestershire  farmer's 
daughter  who  was  before  her  marriage  cook  to  a  "rich  pluralist 
vicar,  who  had  married  a  duke's  daughter.  Her  father  had  once 
been  a  Churchman,  and-the  usual  sad  consequence-"  a  worldlv 
man.  He  became  an  Independent,  "a  trulv  devoted  spiritual 
man  and  a  Nonconformist."  One  of  Marv  Smith's  earliest  re- 
collections is  that  her  father  was  not  as  were  other  men  of  the 
village.  «  He  did  not  swear,  nor  get  drank,  nor  indulge  in  low, 
foolish,  and  filthy  conversation."  Such  men  as  Mr.  Smith  did 
much  to  enlighten  England,  though  they  were  spoken  against  on 
all  occasions  by  careless  church -going  people  and  the  disso- 
lute of  all  classes.  So,  also,  great  was  the  light  shed  by 
the  Nonconformist  divines,  Mr.  Hood  and  Dr.  Styles,  both 
of  whom  were  "men  of  gentle  speech  and  manners,"  verv  un- 
like the  haughty  vicar."  In  short,  Marv  Smith  imbibed  the 
spirit  ot  Dissent  m  its  concentrated  strength.  Toor,  proud,  and 
ol  a  very  independent  nature,  she  describes  herself  in  her  vouth, 
and  proud  and  independent  this  sturdy  Nonconformist  remained 
all  her  life.  She  was  a  remarkable  girl.  Once,  when  a  hand- 
some young  gentleman,  who  was  canvassing  the  county,  sprang 
suddenly  into  the  shop,  accompanied  by  "  freeholders,"  and  asked 
for  the  prom.se  of  her  father's  vote,  she  experienced  a  melancholv 
proof  of  the  naughtiness  of  Torv  ways.  The  handsome  youn'o- 
iellow  actually  kissed  her  and  tied."  "  Possiblv,"  she  naivelv 
writes,  "  this  little  incident  helped  in  after  years  to  make  me 
more  energetic  in  my  spefCh  and  writings  against  the  insidious 
treachery  ol  the  lories."  We  would  that  space  permitted  us  to 
quote  further  from  her  delightful  recollections  of  Methodism  and 
'ne  Jistab hsh.d  Church  in  rural  England  some  sixty  vears  since. 
Jull  ot  t-luew.'neta  and  a  kind  of  Crabbe-like  realism  are  her 

(4)  Virrhhtitie.   Par  Etincelle.   Paris :  Calmann  Lew. 

(5)  Manttte  Andri.    Par  Paul  Perret.    Paris  :  Ploo. 

kO)  L„  urre  ,ang>Mnt<.    P_r  Jacques  Lozere.    Paris  :  Calmann  Le'vv. 


pictures  of  village  life.  But  the  story  of  her  aspirations  towards 
literature,  and  her  laudable  endeavours  after  self-culture,  must  be 
said  to  give  her  autobiography  its  singular  interest  and  charm. 
In  Westmoreland,  and  afterwards  at  Carlisle,  she  became  a 
schoolmistress,  and,  despite  all  temptations  honourably  offered  by 
sundry  worthy  men,  lived  in  single  blessedness,  contributing 
to  the  press  both  prose  and  verse,  some  of  which,  as  the  second 
volume  shows,  is  decidedly  worthy  of  preservation  in  print. 
1  oetry  became  a  passion  with  Mary  Smith,  and  her  own  poetic 
writings  comprise  not  a  little  that  is  striking.  Miss  Smith  was  an 
enterprising  journalist.  On  one  occasion  she  reported,  for  a  Carlisle 
journal,  certain  proceedings  at  lectures  for  women  only,  to  the 
great  d.smay  of  Dean  Close,  the  lecturer.  She  mastered  German  suffi- 
ciently to  read  both  Goethe  and  Schiller,  and  she  corresponded  with 
the  Carlyles.  She  gives  a  not  unaffecting  account  of  the  publication 
ot  her  poems.  Miss  Smith  sent  a  poem  to  Mrs.  Carlyle,  who 
wrote  in  reply  the  encouraging  comment  of  her  husband  — 
Thomas,  to  whom  she  had  read  it— who  rarely  praised  poetry- 
had  said,  '  The  young  woman  has  something  in  her.'  "  "  Thomas," 
in  this  judgment,  was  undoubtedly  sound.  One  characteristic 
letter  is  given  in  the  present  volume,  with  several  others  from 
Mrs.  Carlyle.  Both  writers  advise  Miss  Smith  to  consider 
whether  prose  is  not  the  better  vehicle  for  her  thouoht*  "Pro- 
gress" is  the  title  of  Miss  Smith's  longest  poem,°and  Carlyle 
writes  that  he  can  discern  no  real  progress  anywhere  except  in 
<•  Smithwork,"  which  he  styles  "  a  very  sooty,  shrieky,  and  to  me 
contemptible  kind  of  progress."  For  the  rest,  he  agrees  with  the 
poetess.  "All,  or  almost  all,  the  progress  in  Smithwork  and 
gold  nuggets  is  due  to  the  Puritan  ages,"  he  observes—"  a  fact 
which,  on  contrasting  their  moralities  with  our  so  miraculous 
smitheries,  is  a  very  melancholy  one." 

Not  without  a  certain  candour  also,  though  with  something  of 
minute  particularity  that  is  less  commendable,  has  the  life  of 
Raja  Digambar  Mitra,  C.S.I.,  been  set  forth  by  Bholanauth 
Chunder,  and  published  by  the  Hare  Press  of  Calcutta.  The 
career  of  Babu  Digambar,  previous  to  his  connexion  with  the 
Bengal  Council  and  his  reception  of  the  rank  of  Raja  at  the 
hands  of  Sir  Ashley  Eden,  was  as  active  as  it  was  diversified. 
He  served  as  agent  or  manager  to  the  Raja  Kissennath,  in  which 
capacity  he  developed  without  doubt  the  ability  in  business 
matters  he  subsequently  employed  in  higher  official  positions. 
When  the  Raja  Kissennath  committed  suicide,  as  unhappily  he 
did,  it  was  a  question,  the  present  biographer  thinks,  "  whether 
he  would  have  thus  succumbed  if  hejmd  had  the  benefit  of  Babu 
Digambar's  advice."    Unfortunately,  for  "  the  Babu  had  got  him 
out  of  many  serious  scrapes,"  they  had  separated  upon  a  little 
disagreement.    Much  information  is  given  of  the  British  Indian 
Association  and  its  achievements,  of  which  body  Raja  Digambar 
was  at  one  time  secretary  and  eventually  president.    Started  on 
the  noble  principle  of  broad  humanity,  this  Societv,  we  are  tcld, 
did  great  things  ;  but  in  the  course  of  time  the  members  "began 
to   prefer   being   distinguished    by   evanescent    liveries  and 
emblazonings  to  the  approval  of  their  consciences,"  degenerating 
at  length  into  «  a  bundle  of  imbecility."  The  verdict  pronounced 
on  these  native  gentlemen  is  severe.  *  "Never,"  says  our  author, 
"  has  the  country  been  so  disappointed."    We  must  assume  that 
the  degeneracy  set  in  after  the  Babu  Digambar  was  created  a 
Raja,  though  it  seems  that  the  Association  had  already  passed 
from  the  "era  of  brandy,"  introduced  by  Kbrisna  Mohan  Banerjea, 
to  the  "era  of  brag,"  introduced  by  Krista  Das  Pal.  Truly 
the  biographer  of  the  Raja  Digambar  is  one  of  the  frankest  of  his 
tribe. 

In  his  History  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  St.  Edmund,  Kim; 
and  Martyr  (Art  and  Book  Co.),  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Mackinlay, 
O.S.B.,  has  attempted  to  interweave  much  historical   or  tra- 
ditional material  relative  to  the  times  in  which  St.  Edmund  lived 
and  ruled,  and  not  a  little  criticism  of  modern  writers  who  have 
treated  of  the  subject.    A  mere  life  of  St.  Edmund  might,  as  tie 
author  remarks,  occupy  but  a  few  pages  if  compressed,  and  could 
not  furnish  matter  for  some  four  hundred  pages,  such  as  the  dis 
cursive  volume  before  us  contains.    Father  Mackinlay 's  work  is, 
in  fact,  a  history  into  which  much  legend  and  tradition  enters. 
When  he  says  that  he  does  not  wish  to  maintain  that  no  myth 
has  giown  around  the  name  of  St.  Edmund,  he  is  emphatic  in 
protesting  against  the  view  of  Mr.  Thomas  Arnold,  the  editor  of 
Memorials  of  St.  Edmunds  Abbey,  who  finds  that  "next  to 
nothing"  is  known  of  St.  Edmm.d's  life  and  character.    In  par- 
ticular, he  shows  in  his  second  and  third  chapters  a  firm  confidence 
in  authorities  relative  to  the  Saint's  parentage  and  early  years, 
whom  Mr.  Arnold  and  others  distrust.   His  volume  is  illustrated 
with  maps,  plans,  and  other  drawings.    The  list  of  errata,  we 
note,  is  scarcely  corrective  of  all  the  misprints  in  what  is  in  other 
respects  a  well- printed  boo'<. 

The  Story  of  Abilal  the  Tsourian,  edited  by  Vol  C.  Prinsep, 
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A.R.A.  (Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.),  is  a  romance  based  upon  an  ancient 
MS.  accidentally  discovered — a  kind  of  fiction  much  favoured 
by  writers  of  late.  The  story  tells  of  the  voyage  of  Abibal  from 
Tsour  (Tyre)  to  the  coast  of  Britain,  and  of  his  adventures  and 
fate  in  that  country.  It  purports  to  be  a  translation  of  the 
original  record  made  by  the  son  of  a  Kentish  vicar,  who  vexes 
the  orthodox  soul  of  his  father  by  following  scientific  studies 
instead  of  preparing  to  enter  the  Church.  The  prelude  to  the 
story,  in  which  "  the  finding  of  the  manuscript  "  is  described,  is 
more  skilfully  invented  than  the  story  itself,  which,  truth  to  tell, 
is  not  remarkable  in  any  way,  and  less  romantic  in  spirit  than 
Mr.  Clement  Markham's  account  of  the  voyage  of  Pitheas  and  his 
discovery  of  Britain. 

The  discovery  of  a  genuine  manuscript  is  a  subject  of  a  plea- 
santly written  little  book  by  Margaret  Dunlop  Gibson — How  the 
Code.,:  zras  Found  (Cambridge :  Macmillan  &  Bowes) — in  which 
an  account  is  given,  partly  from  Mrs.  Lewis's  journals,  of  two 
visits  to  St.  Catharine's  Convent  at  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  finding 
of  the  ancient  Syriac  Codex  (a  portion  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel)  and 
some  other  later  MSS. 

Commentaries  on  the  poets  never  fail  to  cast  down  the  spirit 
within  us,  and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  we  have 
derived  no  cheering  from  Mr.  Morton  Luce's  New  Studies  in 
Tennyson  (Baker  &  Son),  which  is  put  forth  as  first-fruits  of  a 

*  much  larger  work  "  which  is  to  follow.  Mr.  Luce's  notes  take 
the  form  of  "  Lessons  from  Tennyson,"  and  these  include  a  com- 
mentary on  Maud,  as  a  "  Lesson  in  Development  of  Plot,"  which 
is  as  vain  a  thing  in  the  commentary  way  as  anything  we  know 
of  in  the  whole  tedious  literature  of  comment  on  poetry. 

Mr.  James  Mark  Baldwin's  Elements  of  Psychology  (Macmillan 
&  Co.)  is  a  text-book  that  treats  of  the  science  of  psychology 
after  an  admirable  method,  and  with  praiseworthy  clearness  of 
exposition.  The  arrangement  of  the  material  is  in  itself  not  the 
least  helpful  feature  of  the  course  of  instruction  presented  in  the 
volume. 

The  amateur  worker  in  wood,  whether  he  be  carver,  or 
•carpenter,  or  both,  is  not  likely  to  lack  practical  guidance  in  these 
days  of  cheap  and  handy  instruction  books.  The  newest  volume 
to  hand  is  Ornamental  Carpentry,  edited  by  Francis  Chilton- 
Young  (Ward,  Lock,  Bowden,  &  Co.),  which  is  composed  of  three 
sections,  each  illustrated  with  good  working  drawings  and  original 
designs.  Mr.  Leo  Pansey  treats  of  Wood  Carving  and  the  carver's 
tools  and  craft.  Mr.  Gleeson  White  supplies  an  admirable  series 
of  chapters  on  Decorative  Carpentry  and  the  artistic  adornment 
of  the  house — a  richly  suggestive  theme  it  proves  to  be  in  the 
writer's  hands.  Lastly,  Mr.  C.  H.  Ozanne  appends  a  useful  yet 
brief  description  of  Oriental  Lattice- work,  its  principles  of  con- 
struction and  its  varieties  of  form. 

The  Children's  Japan,  by  Mrs.  W.  II.  Smith  (Sampson  Low  & 

•  Co.),  is  a  charming  example  of  the  crepe  Japanese  books  of  Hase- 
gawa,  of  Tokio,  descriptive  of  the  Japanese  children  at  home, 
their  sports  and  toys,  which  pleasing  subjects  are  illustrated  by 
some  pretty  drawings  in  colour. 

Readers  who  are  well  disposed  towards  detective  stories  will 
probably  recognize  an  old  friend  in  the  New  York  detective,  Mr. 
Barnes,  who  figures  prominently  in  Mr.  Rodrigues  Ottolengui's 
latest  story,  A  Conflict  of  Evidence  (Putnam's  Sons).  In  a  previous 
story  Mr.  Barnes  appeared  as  the  victim  of  an  unscrupulous 
amateur.  Here  he  reappears  to  shine  forth  as  a  kind  of  hero  in 
a  distressingly  tortuous  narrative. 

We  have  also  received  An  Elementary  Text-Book  of  Biology, 
by  J.  R.  Ainsworth  Davis  (Griffin  &  Co.),  second  edition,  in  two 
volumes,  revised  and  enlarged  ;  Appearance  and  Reality,  a  Meta- 
physical Essay,  by  F.  H.  Bradley,  LL.D.  (Swan  Sonnenschein  & 
Co.)  ;  Tables  for  the  Determination  of  the  Rock-Forming  Minerals, 
translated  from  the  Russian  of  Professor  Lcewinson  Lessing  by  J. 
W.  Gregory,  B.Sc.  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  Sciatica,  its  causes,  nature, 
and  treatment,  by  A.  Symons  Eccles,  M.B.  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  The 
Life  and  Duties  of  the  Citizen,  by  J.  Edward  Parrott  (Allen  &  Co.)  ; 
Part  32  of  CasseWs  Storehouse  of  General  Information  ;  /  and  It, 
and  other  stories,  by  Eduard  Engel  (Norgate  &  Co.) ;  A  Mad 
Prank,  by  Mrs.  Hungerford  (White  &  Co.)  ;  Death  a  Delusion, 
by  J.  Page  IIopps  (Sonnenschein  &  Co.)  ;  A  Conquered  Soul,  by 
S.  Moore-Carew  (Warne  &  Co.),  "Tavistock  Library";  The 
Reflections  of  a  Married  Man,  by  Robert  Grant  (Warne  &  Co.), 
"  Tavistock  Library  "  ;  and  How  to  Become  a  Hospital  Nurse,  by 
Alice  Dannett  (Record  Press,  Lim.),  second  edition. 


We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  xvith  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  Messrs.  R.  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street, 
or  to  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London. 
A  printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 


PARIS. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday 
from  Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  21  Rue  de  la  Banque 
(near  the  Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies 
are  likewise  obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani's,  224  Rue  de 
Rivoli ;  at  Le  Kiosque  Dui>erron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
and  Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 


The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  maybe  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Netvsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 
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MAGNIFICENT   FIREWORK  DISPLAY, 

BY  MESSRS.  C.  T.  BROCK  &  CO., 
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THE  RIGHT  REV.  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  WORCESTER. 

TICKETS  admittine  to  nil  the  Meetings  (except  those  for  Working  Men),  "s.  6d.  each 
Concluding  Official  Guide,  post  tree',  can  he  hud  Irom  the  Hon.  Secretaries  the  Council  House, 
Birmingham  ;  The  Church  House.  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster;  The  S.P.C.K.  Depot, 
Northumberland  Avenue;  The  National  Society,  The  Sanctuary.  Westminster;  and  Mr. 
John  Hart.  17  and  la  Arundel  Street,  Strand,  London, W.C.  Applications  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  remittance. 

THB  OFFICIAL.  GtTIDF,  containing  all  information,  can  he  hud  separately,  price 
Sixpence,  post  free  ;  and  the  LIST  of  HOTELS  and  ATAKTMENTS,  price  3d. 
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Iron  Consolidated  Frames,  Patent  Check  Actions.  &c. 
Are  for  Sale.  Hire,  and  on  the  Three  Years'  Systems. 
JOHN  BRINSMEAD  &  SONS,  18,  20,  and  22  WIG  MORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
BAUER  &  CO.'S  ENGLISH  HARMONIUMS,  from  8  Guineas  upwards. 
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LINEN     FITTED  SHIRTS. 

The  wearer  of  the  above  shirt  is  protected  from  the  dansrer-i  of  chill  and  cold  which  am 
associated  with  the  use  of  the  ordinary  lontr-cloth  dre*s  i>hirt.   Perfect  warmth  and  perfect 

ventilation  are  en  u red. 
'•THIS  IS  THE  TRUE  AND  NATURAL  PRINCIPLE  OF  CLOTHING."— 77ie  Lancet. 
Illustrated  Price-List  of  full  range  of  Cellular  Goods,  for  Men,  Wom-n,  and  Children, 
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HO  BERT  SCOTT,  14  and  15  POULTRY .  CHEAPSXDE.F.C. 
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DOVER  COLLEGE— BOARDING-HOUSES  in  TRIORY 
CLOSE.-SPECIAL  ARMY  TRAINING.  Fees  (inclusive), XSO  ner  annum. -Applv, 
Head-Master,  Rev.  W.  C.  Comptox,  M.A.  (late  of  Uppingham).  SEPARATE  JUNIOR 
SCHOOL  in  large  grounds.  £7:>  per  annum — Apply.  A.  II.  Atkinson.  M.A. 

ST.     GEORGE'S     HOSPITAL     MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 
HYDE  PARK  CORNER,  8.W. 
The  WINTER  SESSION  will  commence  on  Monday.  October  2,  with  an  INTRO- 
DUCTORY ADDRESS  by  Mr.  TIMOTHY  HOLMES,  at  4  r.M. 

A  Prospectusot'  the  School,  and  further  information,  may  be  obtained  bv  personal  applica- 
tion between  One  and  Three  P.M., or  by  letter,  addressed  to  the  Dean,  at  the  Hospital. 

Q-UY'S     HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  BEGINS  on  Monday,  October  2. 
The  Hospital  contains  6W>  buds,  GOO  in  constant  occupation. 

APPOINTMENTS.— All  Hospital  Appointments  are  made  in  accordance  with  the  merits 
of  the  Candidates,  and  without  extra  payment. 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS -Open  Scholarships  of  £10f)  and  £M>.  in  Classics.  Mathe- 
matifH,  and  Modern  Lan^uai;es.  and  Open  Scholarships  of  £160  und  Clio  in  Chemistry.  Physics, 
and  Biolopy.  Pnzea  are  open  to  students  in  their  various  years  amounting  in  the  ajrgre^ate 
to  more  than  £180. 

DENTAL  SCHOOL.— A  Dental  School  attached  to  the  Hospital  affords  to  Students  all 
the  instruction  required  for  a  Licence  in  Dental  Surcery. 

COLLEGE.— The  residential  College  accommodates  about  50  Students  in  addition  to  the 
Resident  Staff  of  the  Hospital.  There  is  in  it  a  larjie  Dining  Hall,  with  Reading  Rooms, 
Library,  and  Gymnasium  for  the  use  of  the  Stcdenth*  Cluh. 

For  Prospectus  and  further  information  apply  to  the  Dean,  Dr.  Shaw,  Guy's  Hospital, 
London,  S.E. 

CT.     JOHN'S     FOUNDATION  SCHOOL, 

^  LEATHERHEAD. 

Heatl-MatUr-Rev.  A.  F.  RUTTY.  M.A. 

This  School  is  open  to  the  Sons  of  Clergymen  and  Laymen.  FOUNDATIONERS  (Sons 
of  Clergymen)  ore  elected  twice  a  year  in  June  and  December. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  FOUNDATIONERS  (Sons  of  Clergymen),  and  NON-FOUNDA- 
TIONERS (Sons  of  Clergymen  or  Laymen),  can  be  admitted  at  any  Term. 

FEES:- 

Supplementary  Foundationers   3ft  Guineas  per  annum. 

Non-FouDdationers  (Sons  of  Clergvmen)   60  „ 

n  (Sons  of  Laymen)   €0      ,,  „ 

Applications  for  either  of  the  Foundations  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary,  Rev.  SUTTON 
Pattkhson,  M  A.,  I  The  Sanctuary,  Westminster  Abbey,  S.  W. 
Applications  for  Non-Foundationers  should  be  made  to  the  Hkad-Masteb,  at  the  School. 

T^DUCATION. — Particulars  as  to  the  best  University  or  Army 

J— *  TUTORS,  and  Schools  for  Boys  or  Girls,  at  Home  or  Abroad,  may  be  obtained  (free  of 
charge)  by  sending  a  statement  of  requirements  to  R.  J.  BEE  VOR,  M.A.,  8  Lancaster  Place, 
Strand. 

CT.  LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — A  Married   MEDICAL  MAN 

of  much  experience,  living  in  a  verv  desirable  nart  near  the  sea,  will  receive  a  LA  DY 
or  GENTLEMAN  as  RESIDENT  PATIENT.  References  cxchanged.-Address,  M.U., 
Anderson's  Advertising  Agency,  14  Cockipur  Street.  Charing  Cross,  S.  W. 

NEAR  TUNBRTDGE  WELLS. — Limited  number  of  PUPILS 
received  by  OXFORD  GRADUATE  (Honours).  Preparation  for  Public  Schools 
and  Navy.  Healthy  locality,  home  comforts.  Special  attention  to  delicate  boys.  Moderate 
terms.   For  particulars  address  B.T.,  13  Basinghall  Street.  London,  E.C. 


INSURANCES,  BANKS,  &c. 


R 


SUN    INSURANCE  OFFICE. 

(FIBE)         63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.O.         Founded  1710. 
THE   OLDEST   PURELY  FIRE    OFFICE    IN    THE  WORLD. 
Sum  Insured  in  1892,  £391,800,000. 

OYAL       EXCHANGE  ASSUEANCE. 

Incorporated  a.d.  1726. 

FUNDS  £4,000,000.     CLAIMS  PAID  £36,000,000. 

LIFE.    FIRE.    SEA.  ANNUITIES, 
FOR  THE  LATEST  DEVELOPMENTS  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE  CONSULT 
THE  PROSPECTUS  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 
Full  particulars  on  application  to 
CHIEF  OFFICE :  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  E.C,  or  to  29  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 


T 


8PECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 
IMPERIAL     INSURANCE     COMPANY    LIMITED.  FIRE. 
Est.  1803— 1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL.  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £1.200,000.    Paid-up,  £300,000.     Total  Funds,  £1,600,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBBCK  BANK,  Southampton  Bldgs.,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF  per  CENT.  INTEREST  on  DEPOSITS,  reparable  on  demand. 
TWO  perCENT.on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when 

not  drawn  below  £100. 

SAVINGS  DEPARTMENT.  For  the  encouragement  of  Thrift  the  bank  receives  smal] 
sums  on  deposit,  and  allows  interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £1. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT.  Manager. 


SHIPPING. 

Pand   O.  MAIL    STEAMERS    FROM  LONDON  TO 
•       BOMBAY,    GIBRALTAR,    MALTA,     BRINDISI,!  _„k 
EGYPT,  ADEN,  and  MADRAS  via  BOMBAY   J  every  woe*. 

CALCUTTA.  MADRAS,  COLOMBO.  CHINA,  STRAITS,) 

.IAI"\N,  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA, >evcry  fortnight. 

MARSEILLES,  ttud  ALEXANDRIA  J 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 
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CHRONICLE. 

in  Parliament  ^  I  ^E  actual  end,  or  at  least  suspension, 
JL  of  the  unprecedented  and,  let  us 
hope,  never  to  be  paralleled  Session  of  1893  came 
yesterday  week  in  both  Houses  with  little  more  than 
formal  proceedings.  Nothing  else  happened  in  the 
Upper  House  at  all;  and  in  the  Lower  little  more  than 
a  complaint  of  Mr.  Macdona's  about  casks  and  coopers, 
which  was  received  with  respectful  sympathy,  and  a 
complaint  of  Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett's  about  Sir 
Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett,  which  was  not. 

Mr.  Gladstone  For  the  first  time  within  our  memory,  a 
in  Edinburgh.  set  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone's — made  at 
Edinburgh  on  Wednesday — was  not  described  by  his 
supporters  as  "  magnificent,"  as  "  splendid,"  or  even  as 
"  great."  Indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as 
rather  disappointing,  at  which  we  do  not  wonder.  For 
the  hearers  came,  it  seems,  expecting  to  hear  how  the 
House  of  Lords  was  to  be  quailed,  crushed,  concluded, 
and  quelled,  and  they  only  heard  a  certain  amount  of 
abuse  of  it,  a  history  of  its  shocking  deeds  in  the  past 
which  was  not  much  to  the  purpose,  the  old  fallacy 
about  its  being  unconstitutional  for  the  Lords  to  force 
a  dissolution,  and  something  like  an  explicit  confession 
that  the  Government  intend  to  sit  quiet  under  this 
slap,  knowing  that  the  country  does  not  resent  it,  and 
hoping  that  they  may  get  another  which  the  country 
will  resent.  It  was  scarcely  worth  Mr.  Gladstone's 
while  to  interrupt  his  holiday  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
this  ingenuous  and  dignified  confession.  Of  the  un- 
answerable retort  to  his  own  pleas — "  If  this  be  so, 
"  you  have  only  got  to  go  to  the  country  and  return 
"  immensely  strengthened" — he  took,  of  course,  no 
notice  whatever. 

Foreign  and  This  day  week  Indian  opinion  was  reported 
Colonial  Affairs.  as  being,  on  the  whole,  well  satisfied  with 
Sir  Henry  Norman's  withdrawal.  Coal  strikes  and 
Russian  receptions  occupied  France.  The  Valkyrie 
had  arrived  safely  in  New  York  Harbour  after  a  very 
bad  passage.  Argentina  and  Brazil  were  still  con- 
vulsive and  complicated. 

It  was  announced  on  Monday  morning  that  bombs 
had  been  thrown  at  Barcelona  under  the  horses  of  Marshal 
Martinez  CAMros  and  his  staff,  unhorsing  the  Marshal, 
and  wounding,  but  not  seriously,  him  and  divers  other 
officers.    The  thrower  was  caught.    Lord  Lansdowne, 


speaking  at  a  dinner  at  Simla,  had  reviewed  the  con- 
dition of  India  in  a  tolerably  sanguine  manner  ;  but 
the  controversy  about  riots  and  the  Cow  Protection 
League  was  going  on  rather  acrimoniously  in  the  native 
papers.  Sir  Mortimer  Durand's  Mission  was  being 
hospitably  entertained  at  Jellalabad.  The  coal  strikes 
in  France  were  maintained,  and  those  in  Belgium 
spreading.  Brazil  and  Argentina  were  still  convulsed, 
and  two  war-ships  in  very  different  parts  of  the  world, 
one  Haytian,  one  Russian,  were  reported  to  have  gone 
to  the  bottom,  "  with  man  and  mouse,"  in  ways  un- 
explained. M.  Goblet,  the  leader  of  the  Extreme  Left 
in  the  new  French  Chamber,  had  sketched  a  policy, 
intended,  it  may  be  supposed,  to  divide  Radicals  pure 
and  simple  and  Radical  Socialists  as  little  as  possible, 
but  not  likely  to  satisfy  either  the  more  moderate  of 
the  one  party  or  the  more  extreme  of  the  other. 

We  were  told  on  Tuesday  that  a  new  monument  had 
been  be<mn  to  Joan  of  Arc  at  Vaucouleurs,  and  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Carmaux  had  decided  on  a  general 
strike,  for  the  reason  that  "  Carmaux  must  remain  at 
"  the  head  of  the  Socialist  movement."  This  does 
Carmaux  much  credit,  and  may  be  described  as  entirely 
worthy  of  the  reasoning  powers  of  Socialism  generally. 
As  the  French  nation  possesses  translations  of  the 
works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  heroes  of  Carmaux 
may  be  invited  to  study  the  history  of  Duncan 
McGirdie  and  his  mare.  That  enterprising  economist 
and  his  long-suffering  beast  also  remained  at  the  head 
of  the  food-sparing  movement,  with  results.  In  Ger- 
many the  Emperor  had  dealt  a  curious  and  charac- 
teristic rap  to  the  knuckles  of  the  quidnuncs.  At  the 
end  of  last  week  the  news  that  he  had  sent  a  telegram 
to  Prince  Bismarck  in  his  illness  had  excited  these 
excellent  persons  in  a  quite  astonishing  manner.  It 
was  all  due  to  the  solicitude  shown  by  other  princes ; 
it  meant  a  rapprochement  between  the  Emperor  and 
the  ex-Chancellor  ;  it  was  an  answer  to  the  Russo- 
French  alliance — there  was  to  be  no  more  Caprivi, 
and  so  on.  The  communique  of  Monday,  while  con- 
taining some  handsome  expressions  about  the  Prince, 
snubbed  all  these  fancies  severely,  and  ended  with 
something  more  than  a  hint  that,  unless  the  sup- 
posed Bismarckian  prints  mended  their  manners,  His 
Majesty  could  not  so  much  as  take  account  of  the 
political  existence,  however  he  might  admire  the  per- 
sonal history,  of  such  an  undutiful  politician.  The 
Barcelona  bomb  turned  out  to  have  injured  a  larger 
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number  both  of  soldiers  and  spectators  than  was  at 
first  thought,  and  one  Civil  Guard  died.  II.M.S. 
Camper doivn,  which  appears  to  be  something  of  a 
"rogue"  ship,  had  stranded  herself  at  Malta,  when  she 
was  undocked  after  the  repairs  necessitated  by  the 
Victoria  collision,  and  on  being  got  off  was  with  diffi- 
culty prevented  from  ramming  the  City  of  Bombay, 
which  was  near  her.  The  Silver  party  in  the  United 
States  Senate  were  "  stonewalling  "  in  a  sadly  obstruc- 
tive manner,  Argentina  was  topsy-turvy,  and  as  to 
what  was  really  happening  in  Brazil  nobody  could 
possibly  tell. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  text  of  the  much-talked- 
of  telegrams  between  the  German  Emperor  and  Prince 
Bismarck  appeared.  They  were  not  uninteresting,  the 
tone  of  gracious  patronage  in  the  Emperor's  as  to  a 
very  small  boy  who  had  been  naughty  but  is  ill,  and 
that  of  undying  resentment  endeavouring  to  mask  itself 
under  decent  gratitude  in  the  Prince's,  being  very 
curious.  The  Argentine  fleet  had  apparently  decided 
that  its  neighbour  and  old  comrade  the  Brazilian  navy 
should  not  have  all  the  fun  to  itself,  and  had  been 
doing  a  little  revolting,  while  it  was  thought  it  would 
do  more.  The  part  played  in  insurrections  by  these 
South  American  navies  is  ratber  noteworthy ;  for  in  the 
Old  World,  since  the  days  of  our  own  civil  wars  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  navies  have,  as  a  rule,  taken  very 
little  share  in  revolutions.  Considerable  damage  had 
been  done  at  Eio  (from  which,  however,  no  direct  tele- 
graphic news  came  that  was  in  any  way  trustworthy), 
and  the  monarchical  intentions  of  Admiral  de  Mello 
were  again  loudly  asserted.  But  it  was  doubted  whether 
he  would  directly  face  the  unpopularity  of  the  rightful 
heiress,  the  Infanta  Ysabel.  Great  preparations  were 
said  to  be  making  in  Mashonaland  for  the  expected 
Matabele  attack,  and  a  thousand  Boers  had  offered  their 
services  in  return  for  land  allotments.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Company's  administrators  have  not  forgotten 
their  iEsoP. 

The  foreign  news  of  Thursday  morning  was  less 
interesting.  There  was  some  sign  of  fresh  trouble  in 
Siam,  but  nothing  else  of  much  moment,  it  being 
impossible  to  unravel  the  confused  accounts  of  chaotic 
fighting  in  Brazil  and  Argentina.  An  unpleasant  proof, 
however,  that  there  is  fire  as  well  as  smoke  there  came 
in  the  news  that  an  English  bank  clerk  had  been  killed 
in  the  bombardment  of  Eio,  which  is,  therefore,  not 
imaginary  by  any  means. 

Nor  was  there  very  much  in  yesterday's  intelligence, 
except  the  abstract  of  a  very  decided  "  letter  to  a 
"  friend,"  by  President  Cleveland,  on  the  Silver  ques- 
tion. 

Politics  out  of  On  Tuesday  morning  the  House  of  Lords 
Parliament,  received  notice  of  its  doom  at  the  hands 
of  an  Association  for  its  abolition  which  had  started 
under  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Conybeare  and  the  motto 
"  Worth,  not  birth."  This  seems  odd,  for  the  birth  of 
Mr.  Conybeare  is,  we  are  sure,  highly  respectable; 
while  the  worth  of  Mr.  Conybeare,  in  any  terms  ex- 
pressing taste,  judgment,  good  sense,  good  manners, 
good  feeling,  and  worthy  qualities  generally,  might  be 
difficult  to  express  without  the  use  of  zeros  or  minus 
quantities. 

On  Wednesday  there  was  printed  an  address  from 
the  Liberal  Churchmen's  Union  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
condemning  opposition  to  Home  Eule,  not  merely  as 
"  showing  distrust  of  the  principles  underlying  demo- 
"  cratic  government,"  but  as  "  being  derogatory  to  the 
"  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation."  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
Union  did  not  also  accuse  it  of  "  flying  in  the  face 
"  of  Providence" — a  phrase  about  equally  reason- 
able, but  more  familiar,  and  therefore  less  offensive. 
The  signatures  to  this  precious  document  include  no 
clergyman  of  the  slightest  intellectual  distinction, 
unless  this  be  accorded  to  the  Dean  of  Winchester  ; 


while  the  names  of  laymen  known  to  anybody  save 
their  own  friends  are  those  of  Mr.  George  Eussell 
(an  official  under  Mr.  Gladstone),  Sir  Walter  Philli- 
more  (whose  gifts  are  certainly  not  political),  Dr. 
Norman  Kerr,  a  well-known  faddist,  and  Mr.  A.  G. 
Symonds,  a  professional  agitator.  Such  is  the  strength 
of  "  the  Liberal  Churchmanship  "  which  couples  Home 
Eule  and  the  Incarnation  as  objects  of  belief. 

There  has  been  much  wrangling  in  Ireland  this  week 
among  the  Nationalists,  not  merely  between  Parnellites 
and  anti-Parnellites,  but  between  members  of  the  latter 
section  itself.  Mr.  Healy  on  Wednesday  freely  critized 
Mr.  O'Brien,  and  elegantly  described  something  he  did 
not  like  in  Mr.  Condon's  remarks  as  "  an  infamous  lie." 

The  first  "  recess  "  speech  of  note  was  de- 
livered  by  Mr.  Fowler  at  Wolverhampton  ? 
yesterday  week.  It  was  not — or,  at  least,  was  not 
apparently — intended  to  be  of  a  strictly  party  cha- 
racter, inasmuch  as  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
was  presented  with  his  own  portrait  for  "  Services 
"  to  the  town."  But  Mr.  Fowler,  in  eulogizing  Local 
Government,  and  defending  its  crushing  extravagance, 
went  out  of  his  way  to  repeat  the  stupid  old  Eadical 
cry  about  the  wicked  expenditure  of  six  hundred 
millions  in  the  Napoleonic  wars,  which  "  no  Govern- 
"  ment  and  no  party  would  now  repeat."  If  not, 
so  much  the  worse  for  all  Governments  and  all  parties,. 
Meanwhile  let  us,  in  our  turn,  repeat  what  is  a  known 
fact  to  persons  less  ignorant  than  Privy  Councillors, 
that,  putting  aside  those  moral  and  heroic  considera- 
tions which  men  like  Mr.  Fowler  may  be  incompetent 
to  apj>reciate,  every  penny  thus,  and  then,  spent  has- 
come  back  with  heavy  interest  to  the  nation  in  point 
of  mere  material  gain.  Lord  Armstrong,  in  an  in- 
teresting and  important  speech  on  Thursday,  declared 
against  large  battleships. 

M  Zola  on  Sola's  exPected  deliverance  to  the 
Anonymity  in  Institute  of  Journalists  on  Anonymity  was, 

Journalism.  as  wag  to  be  expected,  interesting  and 
clever,  and  its  tone  was  very  good.  As  was  also  to  be 
expected,  it  was  penetrated  throughout  by  that  beauti- 
ful ignoring  of  esoteric  fact  and  that  bland  assumption 
that  the  norm  of  the  Boulevard  is  the  norm  of  the 
world  from  which  Frenchmen  seldom  free  themselves. 
Of  course  Anonymity  v.  Signature  is,  in  the  Scotch 
phrase,  a  "  ganging  plea,"  and  no  wise  man  expects  it 
to  be  soon  settled.  But  it  will  certainly  not  be  settled 
by  assumptions  that  the  anonymous  writer  is  a  machine 
at  the  bidding  of  his  editor. 

As  the  Institute  of  Journalists  had  sue- 
Congresses.  ceecje(j  British  Association,  so  it  was 
succeeded  by  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce 
at  Plymouth  (under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Albert 
Eollit),  and  by  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  at 
Darlington.  At  the  Plymouth  meeting  on  Wednesday 
Sir  Courtenay  Boyle  attended  and  painted  the  pre- 
sent state  of  British  trade  in  the  best  style  of  official 
rose-pink  and  sky-blue. 

The  Coal  At  the  end  of  last  week  the  strike  was  said 
Strike.  to  be  going  down ;  but  the  price  of  coal 
was  still  going  up — cold  comfort  in  cold  weather. 

There  was  much  violent  language  from  the  miners' 
friends  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  last,  but  nothing  very 
noticeable  otherwise.  On  Monday  morning  Mr.  Livesey, 
who  should  know  as  much  both  about  coal  and  about 
strikes  as  most  men,  criticized  the  proposed  Coal  Trust, 
and  there  was  internal  grumbling  from  the  Miners' 
Federation.  Mr.  W.  Leatham  Bright  suggested 
sliding  royalties,  assuring  us  that  the  increment  of  a 
rise  of  prices  would  be  gladly  paid.  We  are  not  so 
sure  of  this,  and  the  recent  strike  in  South  Wales  under 
a  sliding-wage  scheme  does  not  seem  to  bear  Mr. 
Bright  out.  The  difficulty  of  a  sliding  scheme  in  rent 
and  wages  alike  is  that  those  who  receive  are  always. 
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quite  willing  to  take  the  rise,  but  think  the  drop  a 
sinful  hardship ;  while  those  who  pay  are  of  the  exactly 
contrary  opinion. 

A  fresh  manifesto  from  the  Coal-owners  vindicating 
their  position  appeared  yesterday  morning. 

The  London  The  Chairman  of  the  London  School  Board, 
School  Board.  jn  a  very  elaborate  and  important  state- 
ment on  Thursday,  accused  Mr.  Acland  of  meddling 
and  muddling  with  Board  Schools  almost  as  much  as 
with  the  Church  institutions  which  are  supposed  to  be 
the  special  care  of  that  most  pragmatical  of  Vice- 
Presidents. 

„  .        After   some   weeks   of  racing,  abundant 

Racing.  .  .       .     ,  i  . 

enough  in  quantity,  but  not  good  enough 
in  quality  to  be  noticed  here,  the  Manchester  Meeting 
at  the  end  of  last  week  at  last  provided  really  good 
sport,  in  the  results  of  which  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
whose  run  of  well-deserved  luck  had  seemed  a  little  to 
-slacken  this  year,  was  particularly  fortunate.  Mrs. 
Butterwick  won  the  De  Trafford  Handicap  well,  and 
Mr.  Pose's  St.  Hilaire  (another  child  of  St.  Simon) 
beat  Sempronius  (with,  it  is  true,  nearly  a  stone  to  the 
.good)  in  the  chief  two-year-old  event,  the  Breeders' 
•Foal  Stakes.  But  the  event  of  the  meeting  was  the 
valuable  Lancashire  Plate,  contested  this  day  week  by 
no  meaner  animals  than  La  Fleche  and  Isinglass,  with 
the  Duke's  very  unlucky  Raeburn  and  an  outsider  to 
make  up  the  field.  Had  not  Lord  Rosebery  with- 
drawn Ladas  (otherwise  the  Illuminata  colt),  the  race 
would  have  presented  an  almost  unique  struggle 
•between  the  best  four-year-old  mare,  the  best  three- 
year-old  horse,  and  what  some  think  the  best  two-year- 
old  of  either  sex  now  on  the  turf.  It  was  good  enough, 
however,  as  it  was,  and  Raeburn,  the  distance  (a  mile) 
just  suiting  him,  and  with  sixteen  pounds  the  better 
of  La  Fleche  and  ten  of  Isinglass,  upset  the  odds  laid 
on  the  Derby  winner,  and  led  him  home  by  a  length, 
with  La  Fleche  pretty  close  up  as  third. 

The  First  October  Meeting  at  Newmarket  provided 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  a  good  deal  of  (chiefly 
two-year-old)  racing  of  fair  interest,  but  not  many 
events  which  call  for  special  remark.  On  Tuesday  the 
Buckenham  Stakes,  though  reduced  to  a  match,  made 
an  interesting  one  between  Bullingdon  and  Glare,  the 
latter  winning  with  fair  ease.  In  the  Boscawen  Stakes 
the  Duke  of  Portland's  Schoolbook  was  made  a  strong 
favourite,  but  quite  disappointed  her  backers,  and 
could  only  run  third  to  Priestholme  and  Florizel  II. 
•On  Wednesday  in  the  Forty-fifth  Triennial  20  to  I 
was  laid  on  Mr.  Rose's  hitherto  unlucky  Ravensbury, 
who  was  not  seriously  opposed,  and  won  as  he  chose. 
The  chief  race  of  the  day,  if  not  of  the  meeting,  the 
Great  Eastern  Handicap,  went  to  Mr.  Johnstone's  Best 
Man. 

On  Thursday  the  other  most  important  contest  of  the 
meeting,  the  October  Handicap,  was  pretty  well  fought, 
though  there  were  several  scratchings,  and  General 
Williams's  Pensioner  won  an  excellent  race  from 
Esmond,  Adoration,  and  three  others. 


Scullinp 


A  race  of  some  interest  was  rowed  on  Mon- 
day, for  the  Sculling  Championship,  be- 
tween Bubear,  the  holder,  who  has  done  something  of 
late  years  to  raise  the  deplorably  sunk  fame  of  English 
professional  rowing,  and  a  New  Zealander  of  the  name 
of  Sullivan.  It  was  supposed  that  Bubear  had  the 
race  pretty  safe  ;  but  Sullivan,  with  the  advantage  of 
twelve  years  in  youth  and  five  inches  in  height,  rowed 
him  down  without  much  difficulty,  and  won  by  five 
lengths. 

Correspondence.  ^arl£  in  the  Week  a  letter  of  interest  from 

the  Duke  of  Argyll  on  the  subject  of  Dr. 
Burdon  Sanderson's  late  presidential  address  at  the 
British  Association  appeared  ;  as  well  as  the  continua- 
tion of  a  correspondence  between  Mr.  Channing,  MP., 


and  the  North- Western  Railway  men.  These  benighted 
persons  think  they  know  their  own  affairs  best,  and 
wish  to  manage  them  without  the  interference  of  a 
cast-iron  Employers'  Liability  Bill.  Mr.  Channing, 
with  that  inimitable  omniscience  which  is  scarcely 
ever  found  except  in  one  who  is,  or  has  been,  a 
Radical  don,  and  which  seems  to  be  born  of  the 
unnatural  union  of  democratic  beliefs  and  a 
liberal  education,  points  out  to  them  that  they  know 
nothing  about  it  and  he  knows  everything.  Later,  an 
ingenious  person  wanted  to  know  why  people  in 
London  do  not  get  their  coals  direct  from  the  collieries, 
as  they  do  in  Lancashire.  The  answer  is  recondite, 
but  crushing — Because  there  are  no  collieries  in  London. 
So  have  we  seen  a  domestic  in  the  country  descend 
into  the  garden  to  cut  a  cabbage,  for  the  making  of 
apple  pies  or  other  purpose,  but  in  London  await  the 
arrival  of  the  accursed  middleman's  agent,  otherwise 
called  the  greengrocer's  boy. 

The  Law    Mr.  Sheil,  at  Westminster  Police  Court 

Courts.  yesterday  week,  very  properly  refused  to 
sanction  a  performance  in  which  a  baby  was  to  figure. 
"  I  don't  care  what  you  say  ;  use  a  dummy,"  said  this 
really  worthy  magistrate.  There  are  perhaps  fewer 
wise  magistrates  than  there  are  babies  in  a  given 
area;  but,  though  all  concerned  combined  to  assure 
the  "  exlent  beak "  that  the  performance  (one  in 
which  a  trained  collie  was  to  set  up  a  ladder  and  fetch 
the  infant  down  it)  involved  no  danger,  that  logical 
judge's  answer  was  irresistible.  The  only  additional 
interest  possessed  by  the  live  over  the  dummy  baby 
must  lie  in  its  danger,  and  amusements  in  which  the 
danger  of  others  provides  the  attraction  are  contrary  to 
good  morals  and  public  welfare.  The  menaced  baby 
was  the  subject  of  a  fresh  application  to  Mr.  Sheil  on 
Monday.  A  child  of  less  tender  years  was  now  sug- 
gested to  the  magistrate,  but  he  was  still  obdurate. 

 A  youthful  Anarchist  on  Tuesday  "expropriated," 

as  he  was  pleased  to  say,  a  tray  of  diamond  rings  from 
a  jeweller's  window,  "  on  strictly  Anarchist  principles." 
These  tedious  young  fools  ! 

At  the  Central  Criminal  Court  on  Wednesday  the 
gang  of  fraudulent  dealers  in  bills  of  exchange,  into  whose 
proceedings  there  has  been  inquiry  for  so  long,  were 
all  found  guilty,  though  not  on  all  counts,  and  were 
sentenced  to  terms  of  penal  servitude  and  imprisonment 
varying  from  five  years  to  seven  months. 

If,  as  reported,  a  Coroner,  last  Thursday,  intimated 
his  opinion  that  "Der  Arme  Teufel"  (sic)  means 
"  The  Devil's  Army,"  it  would  seem  desirable  that  a 
slight  examination  in  the  commoner  European  tongues 
should  henceforth  qualify  for  the  administration  of 
Crowner's  Quest  law. 

M.  Zola  and  M.  Magnard,  being  enter- 
tained at  dinner  by  the  Institute  of  Jour- 
nalists this  day  week,  spoke  very  agreeably,  M.  Zola. 
not  being  in  the  mood  of  Mes  Haines  at  all,  but  advo- 
cating a  sinking  of  "  schools  "  in  the  commonwealth 
of  literature.  A  la  bonne  heure!  On  Thursday  in 
this  week  M.  Zola  was  again  entertained  by  the 

Authors'  Club.  Lord  Roberts  was  presented  with 

the  freedom  of  the  Borough  of  Inverness  on  Monday, 
and  Sir  John  Gilbert  with  that  of  the  City  of  London 
on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hawksley  had  probably  made 
i  uary.   more  waterworks  (to  speak  of  that  depart- 
ment of  engineering  only)  than  any  other  man  in  the 

WOrld.  Captain  Gammell,  who  died  at  Bath  last 

week  within  four  years  of  his  century,  was  believed  to 
be  the  senior  surviving  officer  who  had  served  in  the 

Peninsula.  Mr.  Benjamin  Whitworth  was  a  great 

"  captain  of  industry"  and  a  very  rich  man.  He  was 
also  remarkable  for  having  the  good  sense,  after  being 
an  "advanced  Liberal"  all  his  life,  to  decline  "ad- 
"  vancing "  to  Home  Rule.    The  fact  was  that,  to 
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adopt  Lord  Rosebery's  formula,  he  knew  too  much  of 
Ireland,  and  Ireland  knew  too  much  of  him ;  for  he 
had  represented  and  contested  various  Irish  consti- 
tuencies, and  "knew  the  bird  intimately."  In  Mr. 

Albert  Moore  English  painting  has  lost  a  man,  not, 
perhaps,  of  gigantic  force  or  originality,  but  of  a  most 
delicate  and  exquisite  gift,  which  met  with  too  little 
appreciation  at  the  hands,  not  merely  of  the  Academy 
and  the  public,  but  even  of  the  critics  and  the  lovers 
of  art  who  are  not  critics.  The  combined  grace  and 
truth  of  his  drawing  were  unexcelled,  and  in  certain 
faint  shades  of  colour  neither  old  nor  young  masters 
could  touch  him. 

Booi-s  After  an  unusually  prolonged  and  unusually 
unrelieved  dead  season,  books  of  importance 
have  once  more  begun  to  issue  from  the  press  in  some 
numbers.  The  chief  of  those  which  have  appeared 
during  the  present  week  were  the  first  two  volumes  of 
Dr.  Liddon's  long-expected  Life  of  Pusey  (Longmans), 
conducting  the  history  down  to  the  great  catastrophe 
of  the  Newman  secession  ;  Mr.  Selous's  Travel  and 
Adventure  in  South-East  Africa  (Rowland  Ward), 
containing  some  account  of  the  founding  of  the  British 
South  Africa  Company,  and  many  wonderful  histories 
of  lion-slaying  ;  a  reissue  of  the  late  Lord  Lytton's 
Wanderer  (Longmans),  which  in  its  original  form  has 
long  been  out  of  print,  and  which  contains,  perhaps, 
his  best  work  in  lyric ;  and  the  first  volume  of  a  new 
collection  of  Mr.  Huxley's  essays,  under  the  title  of 
Method  and  Restdts  (Macmillan). 


MR.  GLADSTONE  AT  EDINBURGH. 

IT  cannot  be  pretended  even  by  Mr.  Gladstone's 
most  infatuated  devotees  that  there  has  been  much 
curiosity  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say  last  Wednesday  in 
his  very  "flying"  visit  to  his  constituents.  In  the 
first  place,  he  had,  of  course,  to  a  large  extent  satisfied 
any  such  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  public  by  mere 
delay  in  breaking  silence.  Everybody  knew  that,  if  he 
had  had  any  strong  card  to  play  in  reply  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  he  would  not  have  kept  it  so  long  in  his 
hand.  But  it  would  be  useless  to  pretend  that  this  is 
the  only  reason  why  Mr.  Gladstone's  next  utterances 
were  awaited  with  something  like  general  indifference. 
The  Prime  Minister,  though  it  is  the  cue  of  the  poli- 
tical intriguers  who  use  him  to  ignore  the  fact  which 
most  of  them  are  much  too  acute  not  to  have  per- 
ceived, has  all  but  lost  his  power  of  appeal  to  even 
the  intellectual  interest  of  the  great  majority  of 
his  educated  countrymen.  Before  the  decay  of  that 
oratory,  in  which  nothing  now  survives  save  fluency 
without  fertility,  vehemence  without  force,  and  sophistry 
without  art,  his  bitterest  opponents  always  looked 
forward  to  a  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  at  a  great 
political  crisis  as  to  something  which  contained  the 
certainty  of  an  intellectual  treat  and  the  possibility 
of  a  political  surprise.  It  is  only  the  self-seeking 
sycophants  by  whom  he  is  surrounded  who  would 
deny  that  this  has  long  ceased  to  be  the  case ;  that  no- 
thing remains  to  Mr.  Gladstone  of  the  orator,  except 
that  mere  unending  flux  of  words  which  arouses  the 
gaping  wonder  of  the  ignorant ;  and  that,  for  the  rest, 
he  has  lost  the  admiration  of  intelligent  critics  of 
political  oratory  as  completely  as  he  has  outlived  the 
respect  of  honest  men. 

To  have  expected  anything  from  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
the  present  instance  which  should  revive  either  of 
these  emotions  would  have  been  to  court  disappoint- 
ment. J I  is  speech  at  Edinburgh  last  Wednesday  was 
as  long  and  wordy  as  ever,  but  it  lacked  both  the 
dexterity  of  the  controversialist  and  the  authority  of 
the  le;uk-r  After  three  weeks'  study  of  the  situation, 
Mr.  GLADSTONE  presents  himself  to  the  public  with  a 


speech  which  might  have  been  written  for  him  by  Mr. 
Schnadfiorst,  and  delivered  before  a  meeting  of  the 
National  Liberal  Federation.  To  anything  so  poor  in 
point  of  argument,  so  clumsy  in  rhetorical  artifice,  so 
destitute  of  conviction,  even  in  its  political  menace, 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  in  all  the  desperate  straits  in 
which  he  has  found  himself  during  the  past  Session, 
has  never  yet  descended.  He  did  not  apparently 
even  perceive  the  necessity  of  avoiding  the  Schnad- 
horstian  bathos  of  tacking  on  a  hypothetical  threat 
to  a  categorical  denunciation.  He  enlarged  as  expan- 
sively as  the  Federation  themselves  on  the  iniquity 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  rejecting  the  Home  Rule 
Bill ;  but  arrived  just  as  lamely  at  the  impotent  con- 
clusion that  their  punishment  is  to  be  indefinitely  de- 
ferred, and  that  when  it  does  come  it  is  to  be  something 
dreadful,  though  he  does  not  exactly  know  what.  His- 
official  trumpeter  in  the  London  press  assures  us  that 
his  speech  will  "  spread  consternation  among  the 
"  enemies  of  progress,  but  will  inspirit  and  delight 
"  every  Liberal  in  the  land."  And  this  is  the  sort  of 
thing  that  is  to  do  it  : — "  The  Lords  knew  that  the 
"  question  of  the  government  of  Ireland  was  before 
"  them.  I  am  not  so  entirely  sure  that  they  knew 
"  that  there  might  be  before  them  another  question — 
"  namely,  that  of  their  own  independent  and  irrespon- 
"  sible  existence.  Gentlemen,  if  it  should  ever  happen, 
"  in  the  vicissitudes  and  complications  of  political 
"  affairs,  that  the  House  of  Lords,  by  some  accidental 
"  or  collateral  process,  should  be  the  means  of  bringing 
"  about  a  dissolution,  you  may  depend  upon  it  that 
"  the  people  will  not  consider  the  question  of  Irish 
"  Government  alone,  but  will  mix  up  with  it  a  question" 
"  of  which  the  House  of  Lords  may  bitterly,  when  too 
"  late,  lament  that  they  ever  raised  the  issue."  What 
a  clarion-note  of  defiance  to  be  sure  !  But  is  it  quite 
as  stirring — as  it  certainly  is  not  quite  so  concise — as  • 
Down  with  the  House  of  Lords  ? 

Even  the  irrelevancies  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  were 
not  well  found.  He  surely  might  have  done  better  than 
rehearse  the  stale  Radical  stuff  about  the  number  of1 
times  in  which  the  House  of  Lords  have  set  themselves 
against  "  the  will  of  the  nation,"  and  been  overborne  ;  as 
if  the  fact  that  they  know  both  how  to  resist  and  how  to 
yield  were  not,  from  the  Liberal  point  of  view,  the  best 
possible  defence  of  their  existence  as  a  Second  Cham- 
ber ;  as  if,  indeed,  it  were  not  what  an  effective 
Second  Chamber  means,  and  how  every  modern  constitu- 
tion-maker in  the  world  has  always  intended  such  an 
institution  to  work.  Mr.  Gladstone,  we  presume,  is  not 
disposed  to  admit  that  the  veto  of  the  House  of  Lords 
ought  to  be  any  more  than  "  suspensive,"  and  yet  he 
expended  nearly  a  quarter  of  his  speech  in  expatiating 
indignantly  on  the  fact  that  that  House  has  dared 
again  and  again  to  employ  a  suspensive  veto  which 
has  had  no  other  result  than  to  suspend.  Part  of  this 
oratorical  inconsequence  is  very  likely  deliberate — 
a  calculated  attempt  to  confuse  the  issue  he  was 
discussing — part  of  it,  but  not  all.  For  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  these  latter  days  has  to  a  great  extent  fallen  a  victim 
to  his  own  arts.  He  has  talked  so  long  off  the  matter 
for  the  purpose  of  mystifying  audiences  that  now  in 
the  failure  of  his  powers  his  own  points  escape  him. 
He  hardly  bestowed  more  than  half  a  dozen  sentences 
on  the  real  thesis  before  him,  which  has  nothing  in  the 
world  to  do  with  the  question  whether  the  House  of 
Lords  are  right  or  wrong  in  their  view  of  the  Home  Rule 
Bill,  but  whether  they  are  or  are  not  justified  in  insist- 
ing that  it  should  be  submitted  to  the  constituencies. 
It  is  true  that  this  is  an  almost  desperate  question 
for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  approach,  or,  at  any  rate,  that 
it  is  a  much  more  eligible  one  to  run  away  from  ;  but, 
still,  it  is  necessary  at  least  to  pretend  to  tackle  it,  and 
in  his  earlier  and  better  days  Mr.  Gladstone,  if  he  did 
not  see  his  way  to  doing  so  in  reality,  would  have  simply 
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smothered  it  under  such  a  heap  of  verbiage  that  only 
the  clearer-headed  portion  of  his  audience  would  have 
been  able  to  tell  whether  he  had  tackled  it  or 
not.  As  it  was,  he  handled  it  with  a  brevity  which, 
in  him,  is  alone  calculated  to  excite  suspicion.  Upon 
the  crucial  question  whether  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
came  to  the  House  of  Lords  with  or  without  the 
endorsement  of  the  electorate  he  has  only  a  sentence 
or  two  to  spare  ;  though  it  is  true  they  are  pregnant 
enough,  for  each  of  them  contains  a  falsehood.  He 
states  that  the  Peers  have  pronounced  against  the 
"  principle "  of  granting  self-government  to  Ireland 
in  strictly  Irish  affairs  ;  while  what  they  have  con- 
demned is  the  principle  of  a  Bill  which  grants  a  parti- 
cular kind  of  self-government  to  Ireland,  not  by  any 
means  confined  even  nominally  to  strictly  Irish  affairs, 
and  extending  far  beyond  them  in  actual  fact.  He 
avers  that,  "  with  a  single  exception,  the  people  of 
"  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  never  showed  the 
"  least  disposition  to  go  into  its  details  " — a  statement 
which  we  leave  it  to  Mr.  Asquith  to  correct.  And, 
lastly,  of  the  exception — which,  in  spite  of  the  slovenly 
arrangement  of  the  sentence,  refers  to  the  "  details," 
not  "  the  people  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland," 
and  is,  in  fact,  the  retention  of  the  Irish  members 
at  Westminster — Mr.  Gladstone  actually  has  the 
hardihood  to  allege  that,  "  with  regard  to  that  we 
"  carefully  conformed  to  the  will  of  the  country,  and 
"  the  country  knew  that  we  conformed  to  its  wish." 
To  its  wish  that  there  should  be  eighty  Irish  members 
admitted  to  Westminster  to  take  cognizance  of  Impe- 
rial affairs  alone  ?  Or  to  intermeddle  also  in  English 
and  Scotch  affairs  ?  Which  ?  Did  the  country  desire 
the  former  of  these  arrangements  or  the  latter?  If 
the  former,  why  has  it  not  been  given  what  it  wanted  ? 
If  the  latter,  why  did  Mr.  Gladstone  propose  in  the 
original  draft  of  the  Bill  to  give  it  the  former  ? 

Controversial  difficulties — and   it  is   a  somewhat 
ominous  sign — are  apparently  beginning  to  fail  of  their 
former  inspiration  for  Mr.  Gladstone.    Otherwise  he 
might  well  have  been  fired  by  the  challenge  to  show 
that  the  country  has  approved  of  his  Home  Rule  Bill, 
when  he  has  really  introduced  three,  all  differing  in 
particulars  of  the  highest  importance  from  each  other. 
Yet  even  this  stimulating  task  he  approached  with  a 
certain  languor,  and  with  anything,  apparently,  but 
an  adequate  conception  of  its  bearing  upon  his  case 
against  the  House  of  Lords.    For,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  he  still  seems  to  cling  to  the  idea  of  making 
out  a  certain  case  against  that  House.  He  is  not  content 
— partly,  perhaps,  through  the  survival  of  old  traditions 
— to  confine  himself,  like  the  Schnadhoests  and  Spence 
Watsons,  e  iutti  quanti,  to  mere  bawl  and  bluster. 
He  would  like  to  show,  if  he  could,  that  the  Lords  have 
deserved  to  have  a  "  mend-or-end  "  agitation  got  up 
against  them  ;  and  in  the  last  resort  he  endeavours  to 
sustain   this  position  by  what  is   surely  the  most 
grotesque  argument  ever  pressed  into  its  service.    "  If 
"  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  is   to  be 
"  punished  for  misinterpreting  the  judgment  of  the 
"  country,  why,"  he  asks,  "  is  not  the  House  of 
"  Lords  to  be  punished  when  it  misinterprets  the 
"  judgment  of  the  country  ?  "   There  are  many  answers 
to  this  ingenuous  question ;  but  perhaps  it  may  suffice 
to  point  out  this  slight  difference  between  the  cases, 
that  the  effects  of  the  one  mistake  are  positive,  and 
the  other  negative;  and  that,  when  it  becomes  the 
custom  to  inflict  as  severe  a  legal  penalty  for  absten- 
tion from  a  virtuous  action  as  for  the  commission  of 
a  crime,  we  may  begin  to  think  of  visiting  the  abso- 
lutely trivial  and  promptly  remediable  error  of  delay- 
ing the  enactment  of  a  good  law  with  the  same 
punishment  as  the  grave  and  irreparable  fault  of  passing 
a  bad  one. 


THE  CHURCH  CONGRESS?. 

THE  Church  Congress  of  1893  at  Birmingham  will 
not  meet  under  the  recent  influence  of  any  notable 
event  like  the  Lincoln  Judgment.  It  will  meet  under 
the  loom  of  an  outrageous  attempt  to  tear  away 
four  bishoprics  from  the  Church  of  England  ;  but  this 
is  only  unofficially  imminent,  and  the  Congress  does 
not  apparently  devote  any  very  special  attention  to  it. 
We  should  be  rather  glad  to  see  a  more  definite 
offensive-defensive  tone  assumed,  at  least  to  the  extent 
adopted  by  the  Bishops  of  Oxford  and  Peterborough 
in  their  respective  addresses  to  their  Diocesan  Con- 
ferences this  week.  It  may  be  that  in  Birmingham 
it  is  thought  well  not  to  do  this;  but  experience 
does  not,  to  our  thinking,  support  the  view  that 
transaction  or  silence  is  possible,  or,  if  attempted,  pro- 
fitable, in  such  matters.  "  He  that  is  not  with  me 
"is  against  me"  is  the  safest  motto,  and  it  can, 
we  think,  hardly  be  denied  that  defence  against  Dis- 
establishment is  the  first  thought  nowadays  of  every 
Churchman  who  deserves  the  name.  Many  of  the  sub- 
jects which  will  occupy  the  Congress  are  but  amiable 
fads  or  harmless  domestic  details,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  famous  question  whether  it  is  time  "  to 
"  move  from  the  blue  bed  to  the  brown."  Some,  such 
as  the  proposal  to  receive  Dissenting  ministers  without 
ordination,  strike  at  the  catholic  and  canonical  existence 
of  the  National  Church  altogether.  But  prior  to  them 
all  comes  the  question  whether  there  is  any  longer  to 
be  a  house  with  any  beds  blue  or  brown  in  it,  a 
National  Church  (as  distinguished  from  a  sect  among 
sects,  or  a  mission  in  partibus  infidelium)  at  all. 

There  is,  however,  plenty  of  good  matter  in  the 
programme,  and  there  are  plenty  of  good  names  for  the 
handling  of  the  matter.  It  was  probably  impossible 
that,  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester,  the  corporate  reunion 
question  should  not  come  on.  We  hope  that  respect 
for  the  President  of  the  Congress  and  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese  will  not  induce  any  one  to  countenance 
the  mischievous  fads  of  Lucerne  ;  and  that,  if  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  puts  forward  these  views  in 
reference  to  Spanish  Protestants,  the  carrying  out  of 
which  not  long  ago  led  to  the  scandals  of  Madrid, 
polite  but  decided  disapprobation  will  reward  his 
well-intentioned  but  most  ill-judged  efforts.  It  is 
of  the  very  essence  of  a  National  Church  to  abstain 
from  intruding  into  the  province  of  other  National 
Churches ;  and  we  cannot  see  with  what  face  an 
Anglican  bishop  can  denounce  the  invasion  of  the 
Roman  Church  in  England  if  he  patronizes  ecclesias- 
tical filibusters  in  Spain.  The  Parish  Councils  Bill, 
with  the  possibility  of  an  impudent  attack  on  Church 
property;  the  probability,  to  say  nothing  more,  of  its  re- 
sults being  utilized  by  Dissenting  ministers  to  make  the 
parson  half  a  cipher  and  half  a  whipping-post  in  his 
village,  and  the  certainty  that  some  Conservative 
leaders  are  anxious  to  better  the  great  example  of  Free 
Education  by  deprecating  opposition  to  the  measure, 
should  give  a  lively  subject.  A  rather  interesting, 
and  perhaps  rather  burning,  question  is  that  of 
Foreign  Missions,  in  which  there  is  very  much 
room  for  effecting  some  improvement,  and  which 
has  come  very  much  to  the  fore  of  late  both  in 
Africa  and  in  China.  Our  old  friends  "  Science  and 
"  Faith "  are  certainly  safe  as  far  as  moderate  and 
rational  treatment  goes  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  Sir  George  Stokes,  Professor  Bonney, 
and  Dr.  Lauder  Brunton;  but  whether  any  one  of 
these  will  have  the  courage,  or  will  consider  it  judicious, 
to  carry  the  question  up  to  that  higher  ground  on 
which  for  all  logical  thinkers  it  has  no  difficulties  what- 
ever, we  cannot  presume  to  say.  Cremation  is  a  subject 
which,  we  have  never  quite  known  why,  is  apt  to 
I  generate  heat,  as  well  as  to  concern  one  particular  use- 
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of  that  "  mode  of  motion,"  and  whoever  occupies  the 
chair  on  this  occasion  may  possibly  need  the  qualities 
of  chairmanship.  The  same  may,  perhaps,  be  said  of 
whosoever  presides  at  the  discussion  of  the  Observance- 
of-Sunday  question — an  excessively  difficult  and  thorny 
one.  Employers  and  employed  will,  of  course,  be  as 
much  with  us  as  they  usually  are  nowadays,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  rant  and  cant,  the  two  great  dangers 
of  this  subject,  will  be  avoided.  Lay  work,  Home 
Missions,  extension  of  the  episcopate  will  all  receive,  as 
they  undoubtedly  all  deserve,  attention. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  too  often  repeated  (though  it 
is  necessary  to  repeat  it,  with  apparently  monotonous 
uniformity,  as  often  as  these  Congresses  come  round) 
that  the  special  subjects  and  the  special  expression 
of  opinion  on  them  which  may  come  forward  at  each 
gathering  do  not  constitute,  or  even  very  greatly 
condition,  their  importance.  That  importance  lies 
in  the  increased  interest  and  feeling  of  communion 
which  they  give  to  those  Churchmen  who  take  part 
in  them,  in  the  opportunities  of  hearing  and  ex- 
changing views  and  sentiments,  both  between  clergy 
and  laity  and  between  different  classes  and  kinds  of 
both.  Such  Congresses  have,  of  course,  no  legislative 
or  synodical  character ;  and  we  should  think  it  a  grave 
misfortune  if  they  had.  But  they  supply  just  the 
opportunities  of  comparison  and  discussion  of  indivi- 
dual act  and  thought  which  are  needed  to  prevent 
stagnation  on  the  one  hand,  or  unhealthily  con- 
centrated activity  of  cliques  or  persons  on  the  other, 
in  a  body  which  is,  on  the  whole,  cast  in  pretty 
strait  lines,  and  which  we  ourselves  should  be  very 
sorry  to  see  cast  in  looser  lines. 


REMEDIES  FOR  ANGLERS. 

IN  a  recent  article  on  "  Highland  Fishing  Inns  "  we 
spoke  of  the  innumerable  rods  which  may  be  seen 
at  every  railway  station  as  emblems  of  hope  unfulfilled. 
They  invite  the  notice  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer ;  a  slight  tax  on  fishing-rods  might  be  remu- 
nerative. This,  however,  is  a  separate  question  ■  we  are 
concerned  to  discover  any  means  by  which  the  angler 
might  have  a  chance  of  sport.  This  year,  of  course, 
his  hopes  and  performances  are  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
For  some  unknown  reason  Loch  Leven  has  done  very 
well ;  and,  in  July,  there  was  good  sea-trout  fishing  in 
some  strictly  preserved  Highland  lochs.  But  the 
drought  has  perhaps  made  the  salmon  weary  of  waiting 
at  the  mouths  of  the  nearly  extinct  rivers,  and  has 
made  salmon-fishing  much  of  a  farce.  Droughts  are 
beyond  cure,  and  over-fishing  is,  of  course,  incurable 
in  open  waters.  With  seven  boats  on  a  sea-trout 
loch  which  has  hardly  accommodation  for  one,  in 
daily  use,  comparative  failure  is  inevitable.  The 
traveller  by  railway  finds  that  the  upper  streams 
of  Tweed,  and  Clyde,  and  even  of  remote  burns,  posi- 
tively bristle  with  rods.  Now  any  one  can  try  the 
effect  of  all  this,  by  fishing  one  good  pool  thrice,  in 
rapid  succession.  The  open  waters  are  daily  fished, 
perhaps  thirty  times.  Naturally  the  trout  are  alarmed. 
On  a  certain  club  water  in  Hants  a  big  trout  has  been 
seen  to  hurry  away,  with  every  sign  of  alarm,  from  a 
natural  fly,  which  floated  towards  him  !  The  over- 
fishing has  reached  the  most  inaccessible  lochs  and 
brooks,  and,  even  were  there  no  yearly  slaughter  of 
gravid  fish  in  winter,  would  necessarily  spoil  the  sport. 

In  the  Field  were  recently  reported  the  exploits 
of  two  anglers  on  Loch  Blankie — why  should  we 
give  the  real  name  of  this  beautiful  sheet  of 
water  ?  The  fishers  had  each  a  boat ;  each  took 
two  rods,  one  for  trolling,  the  other  a  fly-rod.  Each 
lislicd  for  four  days,  and  in  four  days  twelve  trout,  of 
the  average  weight  of  half  a  pound,  were  captured. 


Probably  the  expenses,  exclusive  of  hotel  bills,  were 
about  six  pounds,  or  ten  shillings  for  each  half-pound 
trout.  Now,  this  kind  of  thing  is  always  going  on, 
and  it  seems  likely  enough  that  even  hope  will  soon 
cease  to  be  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  creel.  The 
modern  angler  in  Scotland  keeps  the  tiniest  fish. 
They  all  count,  in  weight  or  number,  in  a  "  competi- 
"  tion."  In  the  Fishing  Books  in  some  Highland 
inns  is  written  a  melancholy  appeal  to  anglers.  The 
lochs  are  being  "  fished  out,"  we  read,  and  sportsmen  are 
pathetically  implored  not  to  keep  trout  under  six  inches 
in  length  !  The  appeal  falls  on  deaf  ears ;  the  poor 
little  finny  innocents  are  massacred.  Thus  all  conspire 
against  the  honourable  angler.  Dynamite,  netting,  the 
wholesale  clearing  out  of  burns,  the  regular  murder 
in  winter  of  all  spawning  fish  that  ascend  the  small 
tributaries,  the  over-fishing,  the  "  scringing "  of 
salmon  on  the  coasts,  the  holiday  slaughter  of  the 
innocents — all  these  things  combine  to  keep  creels 
empty  and  hearts  low.  People  will  assuredly  begin 
to  find  out  that  angling  is  a  mere  waste  of  money, 
time,  temper,  and  labour.  Then  fishing  inns  will 
be  unoccupied ;  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs — 
the  hope  of  trout,  that  is — will  have  been  slain.  And 
now  there  is  only  one  very  partial  remedy  for  all  this ; 
and  that  is  the  artificial  restocking  of  lochs  every 
year.  Already,  of  course,  the  Loch  Leven  Com- 
pany scientifically  stocks  its  waters ;  as  a  result  , 
the  most  severely  fished  of  all  Scotch  lakes  is  also 
by  far  the  best  of  those  on  which  a  casual  angler 
— no  millionaire — may  throw  a  fly.  The  drawback 
is  that  nobody,  except  owners  of  fishing  inns,  has 
any  pecuniary  interest  in  restocking  locbs.  On  the 
Kennet,  on  the  other  hand,  some  proprietors  scientifi- 
cally restock  their  water  yearly,  although  the  number 
of  trout  to  be  taken  on  one  day  is  limited,  and  all  fish 
under  a  pound  or  a  pound  and  a  half  are  returned  to 
the  stream.  If  these  precautions  are  necessary  on 
preserved  waters  little  fished,  much  more  is  restocking 
needed  in  lochs  where  tourists  flog  all  day,  and 
keep  every  tiny  fish  they  catch.  It  is  certain  that  the 
waters  must  be  artificially  replenished  (as  a  few  of  them 
already  are)  if  the  sport  of  angling  is  to  go  on  existing. 
The  most  patient  of  men  will  kick  at  last  if  he  has  to 
pay  ten  shillings  and  work  ten  hours  for  a  half-pound 
trout.  This  delightful  reward  does  not  fall  to  the 
"  duffer  "  alone.  Let  Sir  Edward  Grey  or  Mr.  Marston 
fish  Loch  Blankie,  and  we  undertake  to  eat  all  they 
catch. 


THE  RADICAL  SOCIALIST  IN  FRANCE. 

UNLESS  M.  Dupuy  feels  a  degree  of  confidence  in 
himself  and  his  majority  not  justified  by  gene- 
rally known  facts,  he  must  be  somewhat  disquieted  by 
M.  Goblet's  speech  at  Saint-Mande.  The  leader  of 
the  Radical  Socialists  not  only  showed  himself  very 
capable  of  discharging  that  elementary  duty  of  his 
office,  the  sketching  of  a  programme  which  is  at  once 
appetizing  and  reasonably  elastic,  he  posed  with  some 
judgment  as  a  typical  Radical,  and  he  seized  with  some 
dexterity  on  the  most  important  current  "  actuality," 
and  made  capital  out  of  it  for  his  party.  If  M.  Carnot 
and  the  Ministry  are  of  opinion  that  they  will  be 
allowed  to  monopolize  the  advantage  of  possessing 
Russian  sailors,  on  whose  neck  it  will  be  possible 
for  a  patriotic  politician  to  fall  with  a  noble  effusion, 
they  are  likely  to  find  themselves  grievously  mis- 
taken. M.  Goblet  has  fixed  the  eye  of  an  alert 
Radical  Socialist  on  those  mariners  who  come  from 
a  far  countree.  He  has  already  made  use  of  them 
to  point  a  moral,  and  it  is  eminently  unlikely  that  he 
will  be  content  to  stop  there.  Of  course  he  may  be 
unable  to  get  at  them.  It  is  very  possible  that,  in  the 
general  rush  which  will  be  made  on  those  intrepid 
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men,  a  large  proportion  of  their  hospitable  entertainers 
will  not  be  able  to  do  more  than  catch  a  passing 
glimpse  of  the  "  'oofs  of  the  'osses."  But  it  is  certain  that 
when  "  a  manifestation  of  such  importance  to  the  most 
"  sacred  interests  of  France  "  is  about  to  be  made,  no 
Frenchman  who  respects  himself  will  fail  to  manifest 
with  might  and  main.  M.  Goblet,  for  his  part,  will 
take  care  that  the  Radical  Socialist  is  on  the  spot,  in 
sufficient  force  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  his  estimate  of 
the  sacred  interests. 

For  the  present  he  has  only  dragged  in  the  Eussian 
sailor,  as  one -might  say,  by  the  collar  of  his  jumper, 
in  order  to  prove  that  France  is  deluded  if  she  imagines 
that  she  possesses  a  Eepublican  Government.  Any- 
body who  wonders  how  the  presence  of  a  Russian 
sailor  can  prove  the  absence  of  a  Eepublic  does  not 
sufficiently  realize  the  subtle  workings  of  French  logic. 
M.  Goblet  has  no  difficulty.  We  are  about,  he  says, 
to  witness  a  manifestation  of  such  importance  to  the 
sacred,  &c.,  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  absolutely 
not  in  Session.  The  elect  of  the  nation  are  to  be 
absent  on  this  manifestation  of,  &c.  But  this  is  only 
consistent  with  all  the  rest.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
has  not  yet  met  since  the  General  Election,  and  the 
country  is  left  entirely  without  protection  against 
the  President  and  his  Ministers.  Where  this  is  pos- 
sible there  can,  in  M.  Goblet's  opinion,  be  no  true 
Eepublic,  only  the  mere  sham  and  outside  of  one. 
We  look  forward  to  seeing  M.  Goblet  hasten  to  show 
how  a  Eepublic  ought  to  be  represented  the  very 
moment  the  Eussian  sailor  heaves  in  sight.  How- 
ever moderate  the  measure  of  success  which  he  attains 
in  that  effort  may  be,  he  unquestionably  expressed  the 
feelings  of  the  typical  French  Eadical  when  he  declared 
that  the  government  of  the  country  by  the  country  is 
a  mere  figure  of  speech  as  long  as  a  President  and  his 
Ministers  are  trusted  for  weeks  together  out  of  sight  of 
the  elect  of  the  people.  A  legislative  chamber  in  per- 
petual session,  interfering  at  every  moment  with  the  ad- 
ministration, and  keeping  up  a  brisk  rotation  of  offices, 
is  their  notion  of  the  government  of  the  country  by 
the  country.  Of  late  years  the  Eadicals  have  gone  very 
near  to  attain  it.  M.  Goblet  expresses  a  quite  cheer- 
ful confidence  that  the  party  will  repeat  its  successes 
under  his  leadership.  It  is  true  that  he  is  prepared 
for  some  changes  of  method.  After  dropping  a  decorous 
tear  over  M.  Clemenceau,  he  said  good-bye  to  Ee- 
publican concentration.  In  future  M.  Goblet  is  pre- 
pared to  see  the  Eadical  party  act  with  the  Socialists 
alone,  and  he  is  ready  with  a  programme  for  their  use. 

The  programme  has  been  somewhat  cavalierly  pooh- 
poohed  by  the  Opportunists  and  Moderates,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  incoherent.  Severe  consistency  is,  in 
fact,  not  its  distinguishing  feature.  As  a  Eadical 
Socialist,  M.  Goblet  is  a  great  admirer  of  private  pro- 
perty and  most  anxious  to  extend  it ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  desires  to  see  the  State  intervene  on  behalf  of 
the  weak  and  the  unhappy  (a  harmless  but  elastic  for- 
mula), and  more  especially  to  see  it  exercise  a  severe 
control  over  those  "pubb'c  services  which  are  dis- 
"  charged  by  great  Companies  less  in  the  general  in- 
"  terest  than  for  their  own  profit."  It  is  easy  to 
demonstrate  that  this  policy  ought  to  satisfy  neither 
one  side  nor  the  other,  neither  those  who  are  nor  those 
who  are  not  Socialists.  One  of  the  lights  of  that 
party,  M.  Guesde,  has  indeed  hastened  to  condemn 
the  Eadical  programme,  which  he  describes  as  no  more 
capable  of  satisfying  the  just  claims  of  the  people  than 
a  painted  coach  and  horses  on  a  sign  can  carry  them 
through  the  streets.  But  M.  Goblet's  trimming 
manifesto  is  none  the  less  well  adapted  to  win  sup- 
port. It  gives  assurances  to  the  peasant  proprie- 
tors and  small  rentiers,  the  two  most  important 
classes  in  France,  and  at  the  same  time  it  appeals  to 
the  many  persons  who  think  that  a  joint-stock  Com- 


pany is  fair  booty.  The  Eadicals  may  not  impossibly 
recruit  a  considerable  amount  of  support  among  the 
two  hundred  new  Deputies  of  whom  M.  Goblet  spoke, 
if  they  come  forward  with  a  long  list  of  measures  to 
confer  old-age  pensions,  or  to  tax  gas,  coal-mining,  and 
railway  Companies  "in  the  general  interest."  They 
will  have  the  support  of  the  Socialists  and  of  all  those 
who  believe  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  propitiate 
Socialism.  With  such  a  policy  they  may  possibly,  or 
even  easily,  succeed  in  dividing  the  far  from  solid 
majority  of  the  Ministry,  and  may  thereby  re-establish 
the  supremacy  of  the  Eadicals  in  the  Chamber. 

One  of  the  first  efforts  of  the  Eadical  Socialists 
when  the  Chamber  meets  will  almost  certainly  be  to 
attack  the  Ministry  for  the  line  it  has  taken  during 
the  present  partial  strike  of  the  coal-miners.     It  is 
one  of  the  signs  of  the  amusing  thoroughness  with 
which  the  French  throw  themselves  into  an  enthu- 
siasm that  M.  Dupuy's  Ministry  is  generally  under- 
stood  to   have   excused   itself  for   discharging  the 
elementary  duties  of  a  Government  by  pleading  the 
necessity  for  maintaining  order  during  the  visit  of 
the  Eussian  sailors.    These  representatives  of  a  great 
and  friendly  nation  run  some  risk  of  being  quoted 
into  an  insufferable  bore.     For  the  moment  their 
feet  have  been  blessed  in  bringing  peace  and  secu- 
rity to  the  French  miners  who  have  refused  to  be 
bullied  into  leaving  work  at  the  orders  of  the  Union. 
The  attempted  strike  in  the  French  mining  districts 
has  been  one  of  the  most  impudently  and  foolishly 
wasteful  things  of  its  wasteful  and  foolish  kind.  The 
resolution  of  the  mass  meeting  at  Carmaux  is  a  fair 
statement  of  the  avowed  motives  of  the  leaders  of  most 
of  these  movements.    The  meeting  of  glassworkers, 
miners,  and  other  workmen  of  that  home  of  strikes 
voted  that  they  must  strike  again,  not  because  they 
have  any  grievance  to  allege,  but  because  Carmaux, 
with  its  Calvignac,  must  always  be  at  the  head  of  the 
Socialist  movement.    Somebody  else  has  struck,  and 
so  must  we,  appears  to  be  the  advanced  workman's 
confession  of  faith.    It  would  be  absurd  if  it  stood 
alone ;  but  it  is  joined  with  the  other  and  much 
more  mischievous  doctrine  that  every  striker  must  be 
allowed  to  compel  others  to  strike.    At  the  Anzin  mine 
there   has  been  a  determined   effort   to  carry  this 
rule  of  Unionist  tyranny  into  effect.    The  majority  of 
the  miners  have  shown  no  wish  to  strike.    The  Union 
men,  encouraged  by  the  strike  in  England,  have  made 
an  attempt  to  bully  the  Company,  and  to  dictate 
the  terms  on  which  it  shall  hire  its  men,  after  the 
fashion  of  our  own  Unions.    M.  Dupuy's  Cabinet  has, 
encouraged  by  the  coming  of  the  Eussian  sailors, 
plucked  up  spirit  to  put  a  stop  to  this  tyranny  by  the 
obvious  and  simple  process  of  sending  down  a  sufficient 
force  of  soldiers  and  police  to  keep  order.    The  result 
has  been  that  the  strike  has   been  on  the  whole 
a  failure.    In   Belgium  the  mining  Companies  are 
enabled,  by  the  folly  of  our  own  Federation,  to  offer 
higher  wages,   and   the   men   who   have   gone  on 
strike  in  the  Borinage  are  returning  to  work.  This 
is  unquestionably  a  defeat  for  the  Socialist  leaders, 
and  for  the  moment  stands  to  the  credit  of  M.  Dupuy. 
When  the  Chamber  meets  they  will  be  all  the  more 
disposed  to  help  the  Eadicals  in  attacking  him,  and,  as 
the  Eussian  sailors  will  then  be  gone,  it  is  possible  that 
they  may  do  something  effectual.  The  belief  that  work- 
men engaged  in  defending  the  cause  of  the  weak  and 
unhappy  by  coercing  other  workmen  into  idleness  must 
be  tenderly  dealt  with  is  quite  sufficiently  rooted  to 
supply  M.  Goblet  with  a  reinforcement  from  M.  Dutuy's 
majority. 
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M.  ZOLA'S  VISIT. 

IT  would  argue  no  excessive  cynicism  in  an  observer 
of  the  reception  given  to  M.  Zola  in  this  country 
if  he  were  to  find  something  more  than  a  suspicion  of 
self-advertisement  among  its  organizers,  and  a  some- 
what strong  dash  of  "  bell- wet  herism  "  among  the 
organized.  No  doubt  it  is  quite  right  and  proper  that 
English  men  of  letters  should  agree  to  sink  their 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  principle  and  methods 
of  M.  Zola's  art,  and  to  unite  in  offering  a  cordial 
welcome  to  one  whose  personal  and  official  claims  to  it 
stand  so  high  as  those  of  a  President  of  the  Societe  des 
Gens  de  Lettres  who  is  also  the  foremost  of  French 
novelists,  not  to  say  the  most  prominent  figure  in 
the  literature  of  European  fiction.  But  then,  unfor- 
tunately, it  was  not  until  last  Thursday,  almost  at  the 
close  of  our  distinguished  visitor's  stay  among  us,  that 
English  men  of  letters  had  any  say  in  the  matter  of 
entertaining  him.  For  the  rest  of  the  time  he  was, 
naturally  enough,  no  doubt,  receiving  the  exclusive 
attentions  of  those  who  were  formally,  at  any  rate,  his 
special  hosts.  That  is  to  say,  an  eminent  foreign 
writer  who  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  practical  journalist 
was  being  feted  and  ;<  addressed  "  and  generally  "  put 
"  through "  by  a  body  which,  among  its  titles, 
however  valid  they  may  otherwise  be,  to  represent 
English  journalism,  does  not  seem  to  include  that  of 
numbering,  at  any  rate,  among  its  active  and  work- 
ing members  many  who  can  pretend  to  eminence 
in  their  vocation.  As  to  the  dignified  outsiders — ■ 
City  magnates  and  others — who  joined  in  the  wel- 
come, their  participation  in  it,  considering  the  view 
which  they  conceive  it  their  duty  to  take  in  their 
magisterial  character  of  the  English  versions  of  many 
of  M.  Zola's  works,  was  of  so  grotesque  an  incongruity 
as  to  detract  materially  from  the  grace  of  the  compli- 
ment. In  short,  it  is  a  pity  that,  if  it  was  desired  to 
do  honour  in  England  to  this  remarkable  man,  his 
reception  was  not  organized  and  conducted  by  at  least 
a  few  of  those  persons  in  this  country  who,  unlike  the 
singular  Reception  Committee  and  its  Chairman,  have 
some  sort  of  claim  to  be  regarded  as  his  confreres. 

However,  we  do  not  suppose  that  our  visitor,  happy  to 
that  extent  in  his  total  ignorance  of  England  and  things 
English,  has  had  any  worse  time  of  it  on  this  account. 
So  far  as  can  be  learnt,  he  has  found  his  visit  most 
enjoyable  and  stimulating,  and  has  not  been  troubled 
by  any  misgivings  as  to  the  representative  character 
of  his  entertainers.  It  is  rather  we  who  have  suffered 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  the  guest  of  the 
Institute  of  Journalists  ;  since  it  is  to  that  circum- 
stance, no  doubt,  that  we  owe  the  selection  by  M.  Zola 
of  a  subject  for  discourse  on  which  we  hear  him  less 
gladly  than  we  should  have  heard  him  on  others  more 
peculiarly  his  own.  Not,  of  course,  that  there  was  any 
lack  of  interest  in  his  paper  on  Anonymity  in  Jour- 
nalism, or  that  one  fails  to  find  in  it  plenty  of  evidence 
of  the  keen  observation  and  the  lucidity  of  present- 
ment which  distinguish  the  best  work  of  the  famous 
novelist.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  subject  is  too 
familiar  to  us,  on  its  English  side,  and,  so  far  at 
least  as  political  journalism  is  concerned,  has  been 
too  exhaustively  threshed  out,  to  leave  us  much  to 
learn  about  it  ;  while,  even  as  to  the  French  side  of 
it,  M.  Zola's  information,  though,  of  course,  fuller, 
is  not,  it  would  seem,  complete.  The  genius  of  the 
people,  whether  French  or  English,  does  not  count  for 
so  much  in  determining  the  character  of  their  respec- 
tive systems  of  journalism  as  M.  Zola's  address  as- 
sumed ;  while  the  interferences  of  authority,  either  of 
the  legislative  or  the  administrative  order,  count  for 
considerably  more  than  M.  Zola  allowed.  It  is, 
therefore,  going  a  little  too  far  to  say,  without  qualifica- 
tion, that  newspaper  articles  are  signed  in  Fiance  for 
the  same  reason  that  makes  them  anonymous  in  Eng- 


land— namely,  because  the  newspaper  reader  prefers  tc 
have  it  so.  There  is  some  reason  for  supposing  that  a 
good  many  contributions  to  the  French  press  would 
be  unsigned  if  the  French  law  permitted  it,  and,  what 
is  more,  that,  except  in  the  case  of  a  very  few  well- 
known  and  approved  journalists,  the  French  public 
would  find  just  as  much  or  as  little  attraction  in  theii 
newspaper  if  all  signatures  disappeared  from  its  pages 
to-morrow. 

As  regards  the  relative  advantages  of  the  two 
systems,  M.  Zola's  comparison  between  them  suffers  noti 
a  little,  in  point  of  historical  completeness,  from  his 
neglect  of  the  fact  that  the  French  newspaper  is  not 
in  our  (which,  after  all,  is  the  etymological)  sense  oi 
the  word  a  newspaper  at  all.  Hence,  from  the  reasons 
why  the  French  journal  cannot  secure  to  itself  a  large 
and  regular  public  of  readers,  whose  political  views  it 
might  reflect,  and  to  some  extent  mould,  the  most 
important  has  been  omitted  altogether.  It  is  giving 
but  a  partial  explanation  of  this  to  refer  it  to  the  fact 
that  our  politics  divide  our  people  mainly  into  two 
great  parties,  each  large  enough  to  support  several 
great  and  powerful  newspapers,  while  French  politics 
divide  Frenchmen  into  a  multitude  of  groups  incapable 
of  maintaining  journals  of  a  standing  and  influence  equal 
to  our  own.  Such  an  explanation  loses  sight  of  the 
vital  fact  that  the  English  newspaper  mainly  depends 
for  its  circulation  on  its  excellence  as  a  purveyor  of 
news  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  extent  of  its  political 
influence  is  to  a  large  extent  determined  by  conditions' 
which,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  exist.  And  their  absence  necessarily  affects: 
the  value,  if  not  the  possibility,  of  any  such  comparison 
as  M.  Zola  has  endeavoured  to  institute  between  the: 
journalism  of  one  country  and  that  of  the  other. 


THE  NAVAL  VICIOUS  CIRCLE. 

LORD  ARMSTRONG'S  speech  at  the  yearly  meet- 
ing of  his  Company  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  con- 
tained a  very  interesting  passage  on  what  may  be 
called  the  vicious  circle  to  which  the  Admiralty  (and 
the  naval  departments  of  most  other  countries)  is  com- 
mitted by  the  rivalry  between  cannon-founders  and 
mechanicians.  The  first  makes  a  gun  to  pierce  the 
ship,  the  second  makes  a  ship  to  resist  the  gun.  The 
first  replies  with  a  bigger  gun,  the  second  rejoins  with 
a  bigger  ship — and  so  it  goes  on  till  even  Lord  Arm- 
strong has  to  fall  back  on  that  desperate  plea 
of  puzzled  mankind,  and  confess  that  he  does  not 
know  where  it  is  going  to  end.  If  an  enemy's  shot 
are  to  be  kept  out,  the  sides  must  be  made  very  strong. 
The  sides  cannot  be  made  strong  enough  all  over  with- 
out rendering  the  ship  incapable  of  floating.  So  you 
armour  only  a  part.  But  if  you  armour  too  little  the 
ship  may  be  put  out  of  action  by  the  destruction  oi 
the  unarmoured  parts,  and  the  protected  portion  can 
only  be  largely  increased  by  greatly  increasing  the  size 
of  the  ship  ;  but,  if  you  greatly  increase  the  size  of  the 
ship,  you  cannot  manage  it  without  the  aid  of  innu- 
merable complicated  machines — and  only  the  devil, 
knows  what  complicated  machinery  means.  It  goes 
the  wrong  way,  or  jams,  or  stands  stock  still  at  a  pinch, 
and  hangs  H.M.S.  Camperdown  up  by  the  nose  in 
Valletta — nobody  can  tell  why. 

If  this  enormous  increase  in  the  size  of  ships  and 
guns  were  accompanied  by  any  proportionate  supe- 
riority of  power  to  injure  and  resist,  there  would  be 
some  compensation  for  their  portentous  cost  and  for 
the  risk  run  by  putting  all  our  eggs  in  one  basket. 
But  it  is  notorious  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  most 
effectual  weapon  these  monsters  carry — or  what  passed 
for  that — namely,  their  ram,  cannot  be  used  without 
deadly  injury  to  themselves.    H.M.S.  Camperdoivn 
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would  have  had  her  whole  bows  wrenched  off  if  she 
had  rammed  the  Victoria  in  real  battle.    She  all  but 
went  down   as   it   was.    Not   only  are   these  big 
vessels   liable  to  injury  by  their  own  weapons,  but 
they  are  every  whit  as  vulnerable  as  ships  not  half 
their  size.    In  the  days  of  wooden  war- ships  it  was 
calculated    that  a    seventy-four    under  command, 
and  able  to  use  all  her  guns,  was  a  match  for  a 
whole   squadron   of  frigates.    She   could   sink  any 
one  of  them  by  a  single  broadside,  while  no  one  of  them 
could  do  as  much  by  her.    In  the  few  cases  in  which 
frigates  did  tackle  liners  without  smarting  for  it,  the 
reason  was  that  the  state  of  the  weather  did  not  allow 
the  big  ships  to  fight  their  lower-deck  guns.  This 
was  what  happened  when  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  with 
the   help   of   one    other    frigate   of   the  Western 
Squadron,  drove  the  Droits  de  Vhomme  ashore.  But 
in  modern   times   it  is  far  from  certain  that  the 
bigger  ship  would  have  anything  approaching  to  the 
same  superiority.     Putting  the  torpedo  out  of  the 
question  (which  is  exactly  where  many  believe  that 
that   elaborate   toy  will   spend   the   more   part  of 
its  time  in  the  next  great  war),  the  great  battle- 
ships have  no  longer  the  liner's  superiority  in  guns. 
The    no-ton   or   the   67-ton  gun  may,  with  luck 
and  great  good  management,  sink  a  vessel  carrying 
29-ton  guns.    But  then  it  is  far  from  proved  that 
the  29-ton  gun  could  not  sink  the  ship  carrying  the 
67-ton.    That  being  so,  what  is  the  advantage  of 
building  colossal  ships  to  carry  the  67-ton  gun  ?  That 
two  vessels  bearing  the  same  proportion  of  mere  size 
to  a  first-class  battle-ship  that  Pellew's  frigate  and  her 
consort  bore  to  the  Droits  de  Vhomme  would  now  have 
a  very  fair  chance  of  knocking  her  to  pieces  in  a 
fair  sea  and  with  no  favour  seems  to  be  generally 
allowed.    If  that  is  so,  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any   substantial  reason   for  wasting   money  on 
monster  ships  to  carry  gigantic  guns,  whose  quality 
appears  to  be  this — that,  when  they  do  hit,  they  smash 
their  target  three  times,  where  once  would  be  quite 
enough.    It  is  interesting  to  find  Lord  Armstrong  pro- 
testing against  the  gigantic  ships.    He  has  never  been 
a  partisan  of  theirs  ;  but,  for  all  that,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  hear  him  condemn  them  on  general  grounds — and 
we  could  wish  that  he  would  take  occasion  to  repeat 
the  condemnation  in  the  House  of  Lords.    His  help 
will  be  all  the  more  welcome  because  he  is  the  most 
distinguished  member  of  the  class  to  whom  we  owe 
the  so-called  powerful,  but  in  reality  most  fragile, 
battle-ships  of  the  first  size.    They  are  the  invention 
of  founders  and  mechanicians  and  experimental  in- 
ventors— all  three  working  in  back-rooms  and  on  paper, 
and  all  three  absolutely  incapable  of  realizing  the  con- 
ditions of  war. 


AMUSING  CURIOSITIES  OF  ANCIENT  DRILL. 

HOWEVER  ready  we  moderns  are  to  laugh  and  sneer 
at  the  practices  and  systems  of  our  ancestors, 
especially  as  regards  mechanical  appliances  of  all  kinds,  we 
ire,  at  the  same  time,  only  too  apt  to  forget  that  the  very 
thing  which  now  raises  a  broad  smile  was,  two  centuries 
igo,  the  very  best  of  its  kind  perhaps,  and  extolled  in  the 
lighest  degree  as  a  piece  of  perfection,  a  very  triumph  of 
the  mechanism  of  that  period,  quite  as  much  as  our  breech - 
oaders,  magazine-rifles,  and  electric  telegraphs  are  at  the 
aresent  day.  But  who  shall  pretend  to  say  what  may  be 
thought  of  even  these,  wonders  as  they  now  undoubtedly  are, 
n  the  year  of  grace  2091  %  To  be  sure,  mechanics  of  all 
sorts  were  in  a  very  backward  state  two  hundred  and  fifty 
rears  ago,  although  ideas  were  certainly  not  wanting,  for  we 
ill  know  that  our  modern  revolvers  and  breechloaders  are 
nerely  old  ideas  revived  and  improved  (it  will  be  remembered 
hat  cannon,  when  first  made  in  the  fourteenth  century,  were 
>reechloaders— that  is,  they  were  fired  from  a  movable  j 


chamber,  which  dropped  into  an  open  cutting  at  the 
breech,  and  was  taken  out  for  reloading  after  every  dis- 
charge) ;  but  the  means  were  not  always  at  hand  to  carry 
them  out  successfully,  as  machinery  of  an  extensive  or 
elaborate  kind,  such  as  we  now  meet  with  for  the  most 
ordinary  purposes,  was  wholly  unknown,  and  everything 
had  to  be  made  by  hand.  We  now  propose  to  put  be- 
fore our  readers  a  few  (and  we  trust  entertaining)  obser- 
vations, not  so  much  on  the  mechanical  construction,  as  on 
the  manual  or  drill  of  the  infantry  soldier's  principal 
weapon  as  it  appeared  to  be  carried  out  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago.  There  is  surely  something  engaging  about 
the  "  postures  "■ — as  the  drill  was  then  called — appertaining 
to  the  ancient  match-lock  "  harquebus  " — a  name  borrowed 
from  the  Italian  word  "  archibuso,"  a  hand-gun,  and 
"  archibusare,"  to  shoot ;  and  called  by  the  Dutch  by  the 
corrupted  name  of  "  harquebutt,"  or  "  hagbutt,"  and  by 
the  English  "  hackbutt."  Sir  Walter  Scott  mentions  this 
weapon  in  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  when  he  says  : — 

And  as  Sym  Hall  stood  by  the  fire 
lie  lighted  the  match  of  his  bandoleer, 
And  wofully  scorched  the  hackbutteer. 

These  weapons  were  first  used  in  England  so  far  back  as 
1582  (temp.  Elizabeth),  and  are  even  referred  to  by  the 
Pope's  Nuncio,  who,  writing  from  Paris  about  the  same 
period,  reminds  his  English  Roman  Catholic  friends  that 
"  corslets,  pikes,  and  arquebuses  "  must  be  supplied  to  arm 
the  conspirators  in  the  intended  rising  against  the  Queen. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  "  hande-gonnes  "  were  first 
introduced,  as  a  soldier's  arm,  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.    They  consisted  merely  of  a  rude  gun-barrel  of 
brass  bound  firmly  to  a  thick  stick,  which  was  held  tightly 
under  the  left  arm,  and  discharged  by  the  application  of  a 
lighted  match  carried  in  the  right  hand  (a  good  sketch  of 
this  weapon  appears  in  "  Illustrations  to  Act  III.  of  All's 
Well  that  Ends  Well,"  in  Knight's  Shakspeare,  vol.  ii.  p.  43, 
copied  from  a  French  translation  of  Quintus  Curtius,  dated 
1468,  preserved  among  the  Burney  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum),  and  this  kind  of  portable  firearm  was,  according 
to  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  first  used  at  Lecquese  in  1430.  As 
they  were  quite  destitute  of  either  lock  or  trigger,  the  first 
improvement  was  to  substitute  for  the  man's  hand  some 
kind  of  a  cock  that  would  carry  the  lighted  match  to  the 
touchhole ;  and  this  gives  us  the  first  form  of  the  match-lock, 
where  a  piece  of  bent  iron  served   for  both  cock  and 
trigger.    Then  came  the  improved  and  better  known  form 
of  the  match-lock  gun,  with  its  lock  and  trigger,  which  stood 
its  ground  for  a  long  period,  and  was  retained  in  use  after 
the  more  ingenious,  but  more  complicated,  invention  of  the 
"  wheel-lock,"  and  even  subsequently  to  the  introduction  of 
the  "  snaphance,"  as  the  flint-and-steel  lock  was  originally 
called  in  reference  to  its  Dutch  origin.    So  attached  were 
our  forefathers  to  the  improved  match-lock  that  many  speci- 
mens are  still  in  existence  exhibiting  an  arrangement,  attri- 
buted to  the  great  Vauban,  of  combining  together  the 
match-lock  and  the  wheel-lock,  and  the  match-lock  and  the 
flint-lock;  the  probable  reason  having  been  the  supposed 
certainty  of  fire  offered  by  the  lighted  match  over  the  pro- 
bable uncertainty  of  the  wheel  or  flint,  both  of  which,  from 
defective  make  or  otherwise,  would,  no  doubt,  miss  fire  with 
provoking  frequency. 

The  match-lock  harquebus,  or  musket,  having  at  length 
become  the  recognized  arm,  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  the 
handling  of  it  to  a  regular  system,  and  the  most  amazing 
and  complex  "  manual  and  platoon  "  was  established,  which 
affords  a  striking  contrast  to  our  modern  simplicity  in  the 
same  drill.  Markham,  in  his  Souldiere's  Accidence,  1643 
(quoted  by  Sir  Sibbald  Scott  in  his  learned  and  interesting 
historical  work  on  the  British  Army),  says,  naively  enough, 
that  the  "  squarest  and  broadest  men  only  will  be  fit  to 
cany  muskets"  ;  end  with  very  great  truth,  we  should  say, 
when  it  is  remembered  how  heavily  weighted  and  fearfully 
encumbered  the  unfortunate  soldier  must  have  been  on  the 
first  introduction  of  the  match-lock  harquebus.  These 
weapons  had  usually  heavy  iron  barrels  at  least  four  feet 
long,  and  carried  a  bullet  of  which  twelve  went  to  the 
pound.  When  the  clumsy  lock,  and  the  huge  and  still 
more  clumsy  timber  stock,  with  its  "  scouringe-sticke,"  or 
ramrod,  are  all  taken  into  consideration,  we  may  readily 
suppose  that  the  musket  weighed  little  short  of  twenty 
pounds,  if  not  indeed  even  more  than  that.  Nor  was  this 
all,  for  these  unwieldy  pieces  were  so  long  and  heavy  that 
the  already  sufficiently  encumbered  soldier  had  to  carry 
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about  with  him  a  "  rest "  five  feet  long,  with  a  metal  forked 
top,  and  an  iron  spike  at  the  bottom  to  steady  it  upright  in 
the  ground,  and  this  was  often  hung  to  his  wrist  or  arm. 
In  addition  to  this  he  had  to  cany  a  flask  of  coarse  powder 
for  loading,  and  a  smaller  one  with  finer  powder  for  priming, 
called  the  "  touch-box,"  whilst  the  bullets  were  all  loose  in 
a  leather  bag,  very  cleverly  fastened  with  strings  to  add 
to  his  inconvenience  and  worry.  The  large  flask  was 
afterwards  superseded  by  the  bandoleer  belt,  which  had 
suspended  to  it  by  strings  about  a  dozen  or  two  small  tubes 
of  wood  or  metal,  but  generally  the  former,  each  containing 
one  charge  of  powder,  whilst  the  touch-box  and  ball-bag 
were  also  attached  to  the  same  belt.  With  all  this 
elaborate  apparatus  it  may  be  readily  supposed  that  the 
soldier's  actions  were  very  slow,  and  his  shot  few  and  far 
between,  not  more  indeed  than  about  four  or  five  in  the 
hour,  as  it  generally  took  him  over  ten  minutes  to  load. 
This  was  really  necessary,  not  only  from  the  complication  of 
the  operation,  but  from  the  great  care  required  during  its 
progress ;  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  harque- 
bussier  was  never  without  his  hurning  match,  which  he 
usually  carried  in  his  hand,  and  "  cocked  "  it — that  is, 
placed  it  in  the  head  of  the  "  cock  " — just  before  firing,  and 
"  uncocked  "  (removed)  it  directly  after.  The  constant  close 
proximity  of  the  lighted  match  to  the  bandoleers  and  the 
touch-box,  whilst  loading  in  the  confusion  and  haste  of 
action,  often  occasioned  the  poor  soldier  to  blow  himself  up 
instead  of  his  enemies.  But  the  heavy  harquebus  was  not 
all,  by  any  means,  that  the  musketeer  had  to  carry,  for 
Ma.rkb.am  gives  us  the  full  accoutrements,  which  were  the 
following  : — A  heavy  steel  helmet ;  bandoleers  of  thick 
broad  leather  across  his  shoulder ;  a  sword  ;  a  stout  leather 
girdle  ;  a  hanger  ;  a  leather  bullet-bag,  in  which  he  was 
to  keep,  in  addition  to  his  bullets,  his  mould,  worm,  screw, 
rammer,  and  priming-iron.  To  this  might  be  added  breast- 
and  backplates,  and  shoulder,  arm,  and  thigh  guards, 
all  of  steel,  as  instances  are  common  of  such  defen- 
sive armour  being  worn  by  musketeers.  An  extra  supply 
of  hempen  match  was  either  hung  on  the  waist-belt  or 
coiled  round  the  hat,  where  it  must  have  been  anything  but 
ornamental.  One  of  the  soldier's  greatest  difficulties  was  to 
keep  the  burning  match  alight  in  wet  weather,  before  the 
invention  of  the  tin  match-tube ;  .and  one  old  writer  plea- 
santly suggests  that  it  should  be  carried  lighted  in  the 
pocket — where  of  course  it  would  have  been  dangerously 
close  to  the  bandoleer  belt ;  or,  as  a  still  more  agreeable 
alternative,  inside  the  hat — in  which  case  the  burning  hemp 
would  have  rested  comfortably  enough  on  the  top  of  the 
soldier's  head. 

If,  however,  the  harquebussier  of  the  seventeenth  century 
was  overweighted  with  his  clumsy  arms  and  accoutrements, 
his  troubles  did  not  end  there,  for  he  had  to  learn  an  elabo- 
rate and  minute  drill  for  the  management  of  his  unwieldy 
weapon  of  which  we,  more  simple  and  sensible  moderns,  can 
form  but  a  very  small  notion  indeed.  The  "  postures  be- 
longing to  the  musket,"  Markham,  an  undoubted  authority  on 
the  subject,  informs  us,  are  forty  in  number,  and  are  gone 
through,  five  standing,  three  marching,  eighteen  loading  (or 
"charging  "),  and  fourteen  firing  (or  "discharging") ;  these 
are  for  "  traininge  and  to  make  the  souldier  most  excellent 
and  perfect."  Markham  then  gives  the  drill  at  full  length, 
which  may  be  thus  stated.    The  five  2^ostures  standing. — 

1.  Put  on  your  arms ;  2.  Prepare  your  skirmish  ( whatever 
that  may  be) ;  3.  Best  your  musket;  4.  Sentinel  posture ; 
5.  Saluting  posture.  The  three  marching. —  1.  Shoulder 
your  musket,  and  carry  the   rest   in  your  right  hand ; 

2.  Level  (?)  your  musket;  3.  Slope  your  musket.  The 
eighteen  loading . —  1.  Clear  your  pan;  2.  Prime  your  pan  ; 

3.  Shut  your  pan ;  4.  Cast  off  your  loose  corns;  5.  Blow 
your  pan  ;  6.  Cast  about  your  musket  with  both  hands  and 
trail  your  rest;  7.  Open  your  charges;  8.  Charge  with 
powder;  9.  Draw  out  your  scouring  stick;  10.  Shorten 
your  stick ;  11.  Ram  in  your  powder;  12.  Draw  out  your 
stick;  13.  Charge  with  bullet ;  14.  Bam  in  your  bullet;  15. 
Draw  out  your  stick  ;  16.  Shorten  your  stick  ;  17.  Shorten 
your1  stick  and  put  it  up ;  18.  Bring  your  musket  forward 
with  your  left  hand,  hold  it  up  with  your  right  hand,  and 
recover  rest.  The  fourteen  firing. —  1.  Cany  your  rest  in  left 
hand  preparing  to  give  fire  ;  2.  Slope  your  musket,  and  let 
the  rest  sink;   3.  In  the  right  hand  poise  your  musket; 

4.  In  your  Left  hand  carry  your  musket  with  rest ;  5.  In 
the  right  hand  take  your  match  between  the  second  linger 
and  thumb;  6.  1 1  old  the  match  fast  and  blow  it ;  7.  Cock 
your  mutch;  8.  Try  your  match;  9.  Guard  the  pan  and 


blow  your  match;  10.  Open  your  pan;  ix.  Present  your 
musket;  12.  Give  fire;  13.  Dismount  your  musket  and 
carry  it  with  rest ;  14.  Uncock  your  match  and  put  it  up 
between  your  fingers. 

The  lighted  match  itself  was  evidently  always  carried 
by  the  musketeer  either  in  his  hand  or  elsewhere,  but 
always  separate  from  the  gun,  and  was  never  put  into 
the  cock  but  just  before  firing,  as  the  orders  "  Cock 
your  match "  and  "  Uncock  your  match "  so  plainly  in- 
dicate ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  origin  of  the  term  to 
"cock"  a  gun  just  before  firing,  which  has  come  down  to 
the  present  day.  The  order  to  "  Open  your  pan  "  before 
"  presenting "  seems  peculiar  and  hardly  safe ;  because  in 
the  early  match-locks  these  pans  were  usually  opened  by  a 
lid  turning  horizontally  on  a  pivot,  and  were  moved  by  the 
right  thumb  acting  on  a  small  knob.  A  great  improvement 
was  effected  later  on,  when  the  pan-covering  was  made  to 
slide  back,  as  the  trigger  was  slowly  pulled  or  drawn,  and 
as  the  burning  match  as  slowly  descended. 

When  all  this  elaborate  and  complicated  muddle  is  re- 
membered, we  cease  to  question  the  statement  that  only 
four  or  five  shots  an  hour  could  be  got  off.  And 
when  at  last  the  shot  was  delivered,  what  sort  of  an 
aim  could  have  been  taken  with  so  heavy  and  clumsy 
a  weapon,  where  the  powder  was  loose  and  the  bullet 
did  not  even  fit  The  barrel?  We  have  amusing  evi- 
dence of  this  latter  in  the  suggestions  of  another  old 
writer,  who  pleasantly  recommends  that  in  loading  the 
"  scouring  sticks  should  be  thrust  in  close  to  the  powder 
to  restrain  the  same " ;  and  in  addition  to  this  amazing 
advice  he  desires  the  soldiers  to  "  hold  up  their  pieces  high, 
lest  the  bullet  should  roll  out "  ! !  The  accuracy  of  the 
make  and  fit  of  these  bullets  would  have  peculiarly  delighted 
an  Armstrong,  a  Colt,  or  a  Lancaster.  No  wonder  that  the 
opinion  prevailed  amongst  many  soldiers  at  that  period  that 
well-trained  archers,  with  powerful  bows  and  sharp  steel- 
pointed  "  cloth-yard  shafts,"  would  be  far  more  effectual  in 
action  than  these  harquebussiers  with  their  slow-loading 
cumbersome  weapons ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  however 
amusing  to  us  moderns  the  idea  of  bows  and  arrows  in  war- 
fare may  be,  there  was  much  sound  truth  in  the  opinion 
that  the  light  handy  bow  was  a  far  more  serviceable  arm 
than  the  heavy  unwieldy  harquebus,  and  all  its  awkward, 
bungling  apparatus.  One  thing  is  quite  certain,  and 
that  is  that  the  archers  would  certainly  discharge  quite 
twenty  arrows  or  more  to  the  matchlock-man's  five  bullets, 
and  probably  with  far  surer  aim,  and  so  beat  the  musketeer 
on  his  own  ground. 

Some  very  amusing  and  interesting  details  of  training 
and  drill  are  given  by  a  military  writer  named  Davis  in  his 
England's  Trainings,  16 19.  He  proposes,  amongst  other 
things,  that,  in  order  not  to  try  the  young  recruit's  nerves 
too  much,  he  should,  when  learning  to  fire,  "  shoot 
touch  powder  only  from  the  pan,  and  so  by  degrees  learn 
to  shoot  off,  to  bow  and  bend  his  body,  and  so  attain 
the  level  of  an  assured  shot,  readily  to  charge  and  with 
comely  grace  discharge,  making  choice  of  his  mark  with 
quick  and  vigilant  eye."  Again,  a  little  further  he  directs 
the  soldier  "  that  he  should,  once  a  month,  take  out  the 
breech  and  view  and  wash  the  barrel,  and  see  if  it  have  any 
flaws,  bracks,  chambers-frettings,  or  ruptures  " ;  adding  this 
very  excellent  advice,  "  If  he  should  love  the  safety  of  his 
own  perso?i,  let  him  always  use  a  piece  double-breeched, 
and,  if  possible,  a  Milan  piece,  for  they  are  tough  and  of 
perfect  temper."  There  was  no  "  Tower-proof"  in  those 
days,  or  perhaps  proof  of  any  kind,  and  it  is  quite  likely 
that  the  rough,  ill-made  English  gun-barrels,  with  their 
heavy  powder  charges  and  heavy  bullets,  might  have  had  a 
happy  knack  of  frequently  bursting. 

From  another  paragraph  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  "  Hythe 
position"  of  the  period,  which  is  nearly  incomprehensible  to 
our  ideas  of  such  matters.  "  If  the  stock  of  his  piece  be 
crooked  let  him  place  the  end  before  his  left  pap ;  if  long 
and  straight,  as  the  Spaniards  are,  then  upon  the  point  of 
his  right  shoulder  with  a  stately  upright  pace  in  discharge. 
....  lie  that  means  to  be  accounted  a  perfect  good  shot 
must  be  ready  in  all  particular  points  touching  his  pan, 
powder,  bullet,  match,  and  the  use  of  them,  that  he  neither 
have  to  seek,  nor  grow  amazed,  in  the  furious  rage  of 
Bellona's  fiery  skirmishes,  her  sudden  surprises  and  bloody 
slaughters,  her  dangerous  assaults  and  her  cruel  battles"  ! 
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SAMSON  ET  DALILA. 

AT  a  recent  premiere  of  M.  Saint-Sacns's  biblical  opera  at 
the  Dal  Verme,  the  gods  resumed  their  judgment  of 
the  work  in  this  typical  phrase — "  Altro  che  musica  questa  ; 
e  tutto  un  Conservatorio  !  "  By  this  the  illiterate,  but  very 
discriminating  in  matters  musical,  Milanese  meant  to  convey 
an  opinion  that  there  is  "  everything  "  in  the  score  of  Samson 
et  Dalila.  And  so  it  is  ;  from  vocal  phrases  of  an  almost 
Bellinian  stamp  and  scenes  of  playful  fancy  to  austere  sacred 
strains  and  pages  of  strictly  academical  writing ;  from  anti- 
quated cadenzas  and  strettas  to  the  very  modern  measured 
recitative  or  dramatic  declamation,  there  is  really  every  variety 
of  style  and  form  in  M.  Saint- Saens's  fine  work.  If  we  add 
to  this  the  merit  of  a  masterly  orchestration  and  an  exhaus- 
tive table  of  devices  in  accompaniments,  we  shall  have  said 
enough  to  warrant  our  endorsement  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Milanese  gallery.  But  it  must  not  be  inferred  "  que  toute 
cette  gamme"  produces  any  sense  of  incompleteness  or 
patchiness  at  the  reading  of  the  score.  M.  Saint-Saens  is 
too  careful  an  observer  of  the  exigencies  of  dramatic 
diction  and  too  consummate  a  master  of  his  science  for  that. 
With  him  the  musical  fancy  of  the  composer  goes  always 
hand  in  hand  with  the  literary  logic  of  the  poet ;  and  what 
is,  is  correct  as  it  stands  and  for  what  it  stands.  Samson 
et  Dalila  reads  as  a  complete  and  homogeneous  score ; 
and,  if  there  be  pages  disconcerting  at  first  sight  from  the 
point  of  view  of  absolute  music,  a  second  glance  at  the  neces- 
sities of  a  given  situation  explains  the  presence  and  the 
musical  character  of  this  or  that  scena. 

On  the  other  side,  it  must  be  said  that,  if  we  pass  from  the 
reading  of  the  score  to  the  hearing,  our  satisfaction  is  some- 
what lessened.  The  reason  here  lies  in  a  kind  of  duality  of  the 
character  of  the  work,  and  must^be  traced  to  the  practical 
side  of  its  origin.  At  the  time  'when  Samson  et  Dalila 
was  being  composed  (1872-74),  M.  Saint-Saens  had  no  foot- 
ing on  the  lyric  stage  in  France.  First  of  all,  he  was  not  a 
Prix  de  Rome — yes,  the  most  accomplished  and  the  most 
classical  of  French  composers  to-day  cannot  boast  of  the 
distinction  enjoyed  by  Gaston  Serpette  and  a  host  of  others, 
either  unknown  or  forgotten  now  ;  secondly,  he  had  made  a 
failure  with  an  opera  comique  of  his  (Z«  Princesse  Javne) ; 
thirdly,  and  principally,  he  had  achieved  considerable 
success  on  the  concert  platform  as  a  symphonist.  Now 
this  sort  of  reputation  was  quite  sufficient  some  twenty 
years  ago  in  France  to  exclude  a  composer  from  all 
theatres,  and  it  is  this  state  of  things  which  is  answer- 
able for  the  duality  of  the  score  of  Samson  et  Dalila. 
Composed  first  as  an  opera  in  view  of  the  stage,  and 
promptly  refused  admittance,  it  has  been  subsequently  re- 
modelled and  reversified  so  as  to  serve  as  an  oratorio  for 
a  concert  platform ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  numerous 
selections  from  it  have  been  performed  at  various  concerts 
in  Paris,  before  even  the  work  was  produced  in  its  entirety 
as  an  opera  at  Weimar  (1877).  Since,  it  has  been  per- 
formed in  both  its  guises,  now  as  an  oratorio,  now  as  an 
opera,  in  various  places  ;  but  we  incline  to  think  the  con- 
cert platform  a  more  fitting  frame  for  it,  if  only  for  the  sake 
of  some  stage  effects  of  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  accom- 
plishment. Such,  for  instance,  is  the  scene  of  Dalila's 
victory  over  Samson,  where  the  prima  donna,  exhibiting 
from  a  balcony  the  hero's  mighty  locks,  seems  rather  to  be 
brandishing  a  Philistine  boa  or  muff;  or  the  final  cata- 
strophe, when,  at  the  falling  in  of  Dagon's  temple,  every- 
body on  the  stage  is  yards  away  from  the  harmless  pillar- 
like cushions  crumbling  noiselessly  from  the  flies.  True 
that  the  revolt  of  the  Hebrews,  the  love  duet,  and  the  great 
fete  in  the  Temple  of  Dagon  are  as  many  opportunities  for 
fine  histrionic  or  scenic  displays  ;  but  the  work  would  gain 
nothing  by  it,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  three  acts  of 
Samson  et  Dalila  partake  more  of  the  oratorio  than  of 
the  opera.  The  first  act  especially,  implying  stage  move- 
ments and  changes  of  scene  perfectly  intelligible  in  an 
oratorio,  but  difficult  to  realize  otherwise,  produces  but 
little  impression  on  the  stage,  despite  its  fine  music.  How 
to  explain,  for  instance,  that  the  Hebrews,  who  had  just 
revolted  and  killed  the  Satrap  of  Gaza,  stand  there  quietly 
listening  to  the  love  declarations  of  Dalila,  and  look  on 
with  pleasure  at  the  voluptuous  dances  of  the  priestesses  of 
Dagon  1 

Be  it  a  concession  to  operatic  exigencies  or  a  deliberate 
intention  of  the  librettist,  Dalila  is  not  represented  as  the 
treacherous  and  covetous  courtesan  of  the  Scriptures,  but  as 
a  sort  of  heathen  Judith.  She  appears  as  a  fervent  priestess 


of  Dagon,  refusing  to  deliver  Samson  for  gold,  but  seducing 
him  for  love  and  betraying  him  out  of  religious  fanaticism. 
In  this  guise  the  principal  figure  gains  in  nobility,  and  the 
task  of  the  musician  is  also  simplified,  in  that  he  has  to 
deal  only  with  the  most  direct  traits  of  the  character,  with- 
out attempting  the  almost  musically  impossible  task  of  ex- 
pressing in  the  conventional  language  of  sounds  all  the 
imperceptible  nuances  and  gradations  of  the  intrigue. 

The  work  opens  with  a  lamentation  of  the  Hebrews — an 
inspired  page  of  choral-writing  of  purely  classical  outlines, 
worked  out  with  remarkable  ingenuity  of  invention,  and 
brought  to  an  effective  climax  by  Samson's  appeal  to  rebellion. 
The  following  scene  of  objurgations  of  the  Satrap  Abimelech 
is  not  very  convincing,  nor  is  the  scene  of  his  death  very 
impressive;  much  finer  and  more  original  is  the  violent 
apostrophe  of  the  High  Priest  of  Dagon  vowing  to  avenge 
the  murder  of  the  Satrap.  Then  again,  if  the  Hebrews 
take  their  victory  rather  sadly,  and  if  their  hymn  of  joy  is 
somewhat  melancholy,  the  rest  of  the  music  in  this  first 
act  or  part  devoted  to  the  Philistines  is  perfectly  lovely. 
Dalila's  "  Chanson  du  printemps,"  with  its  delicate  accom- 
paniments, the  beautiful  female  chorus,  with  its  airy  grace, 
and  the  dances  of  the  priestesses,  are  real  gems  of  freshness 
and  spontaneity.  The  songs  of  Dalila  especially  are  full  of 
a  languid  charm  and  insinuating  tenderness,  and  it  seems 
almost  a  pity  they  should  make  room  for  a  trio,  of  very 
clever  facture,  but  interfering  distinctly  with  the  enjoyment 
of  the  hearer.  In  it  a  Hebrew  Elder  tries  to  warn  Samson 
against  the  allurements  of  the  beautiful  priestess — but  her 
last  cantilena  gets  the  better  of  Wisdom — and  terminates 
the  first  part. 

The  second  part  consists  of  two  duets  and  an  aria.  The 
High  Priest  upbraids  Dalila  with  forgetting  her  duties  and 
her  promise  in  the  love  of  Samson,  and  here  the  courtesan 
reveals  her  plan  ;  this  is  the  first  duet.  The  aria  is  Dalila's 
profession  of  faith,  and  we  must  say  that  both  pieces  are 
hardly  characteristic  of  any  special  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
composer ;  they  are  not  devoid  of  vigour  and  of  a  certain 
dramatic  power,  but  they  are  antiquated  in  form  and  style, 
and  seem  even  at  times  as  mere  rempUssage.  It  is  as  if 
M.  Saint-Saens  were  saving  his  inspiration  for  what  is  to 
come;  and,  indeed,  the  following  love  duet  between  Samson 
and  Dalila  may  be  placed  side  by  side  with  the  most 
renowned  pages  of  the  kind ;  it  would  be  perhaps  the 
capital  page  of  the  work,  were  it  not  for  the  touching  prison 
scene  with  Samson  at  the  millstone. 

It  is  remarkable  that  M.  Saint-Saens,  considered  as  the 
"  driest  "  of  French  composers,  and  accused  quite  currently 
of  "  secheresse  de  cceur,"  is  still  at  his  best  in  love  scenes  ; 
and  how  in  Henry  VII/.,  in  Proserpine,  or  in  Ascanio 
he  finds  for  love-making  the  happiest  musical  commentary. 
It  is  just  so  in  Samson  et  Dalila,  where  in  the  love  duet 
we  do  not  know  which  to  admire  more,  the  wonderful 
melodious  wealth  or  the  surprising  variety  of  accents. 

The  third  part  opens  with  the  above-referred-to  prison 
scene;  Samson,  blind,  prays  turning  the  millstone,  whilst 
in  the  distance  the  voices  of  the  Hebrews  are  heard  re- 
proaching him  with  their  subjection  and  his  degradation. 
There  is  so  much  genuine  sadness  and  so  much  intense 
sorrow  in  this  tableau  that  the  hearer  cannot  help  being 
moved  by  the  pathos  of  the  situation,  whilst  the  analyst 
is  bound  to  admire  the  simplicity  of  the  means  adopted  for 
producing  a  sincerely  poignant  impression.  Then  follows 
the  final  scene  in  the  temple  of  Dagon,  treated  also  with 
remarkable  skill  and  inspiration.  The  sacred  dances 
around  Samson,  the  ironical  recalls  of  former  scenes  of  love 
and  liberty,  the  mocking  of  the  Philistines,  the  chants 
of  the  High  Priest,  in  which  he  is  joined  by  Dalila  and  the 
people,  succeed  one  another,  gaining  in  intensity  until  the 
scene  becomes  almost  one  of  religious  paroxysm.  But  here 
the  plaintive  appeals  of  Samson  rise  also  to  a  supreme  invo- 
cation, and  the  catastrophe — translated  by  the  orchestra 
with  remarkable  power  and  grandeur — closes  the  work. 

However  opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  place  to  be 
assigned  to  M.  Saint-Saens,  all  agree  on  one  point— namely, 
that  he  is  the  foremost  amongst  pure  musicians  to-day,  and 
an  unsurpassed  master  of  the  orchestra,.  His  instrumenta- 
tion, though  always  full  of  power  and  vigour,  is  entirely 
free  from  coarseness ;  when  it  is  delicate  it  is  simple  and 
refined  without  being  mincing,  and,  most  precious  quality 
of  all  in  these  days  of  elaborate  complications,  it  is  as  clear 
as  crystal.  The  secret  of  this  lies  in  the  treatment  of  the 
quartet,  the  fruit  of  earnest  studies  of  the  great  masters  of 
the  past;   M.  Saint-Saens  bases   the   whole  symphonic 
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fabric  of  his  works  on  the  strings,  which  he  handles  in  an 
infinite  variety  of  devices,  restraining  and  dividing  their 
action,  from  uniting  all  into  one  sonorous  mass  to  dividing 
even  basses  into  several  parts.  Over  this  texture  he 
disposes  the  wind  instruments,  combining  their  sonorities 
with  rare  taste,  putting  forward  now  the  weakest  of  all, 
sometimes  giving  prominence  to  the  most  powerful,  but 
managing  his  effects  so  adroitly  as  to  never  shock  by  an 
entry.  It  is  as  the  full  voice  of  the  organ  sustained  by  the 
strings  on  one  side,  and  made  more  imposing  by  the  brass, 
the  sparkling  timbre  of  which  shines  all  the  more  for  being 
used  with  discretion. 

Marcello  used  to  say,  "  he  alone  deserves  the  title  of  a 
musician  and  macslro  who  on  every  occasion  knows  how  to 
apply  the  most  secret  precepts  of  his  ai  t."  This  definition 
suits  M.  Saint-Sae'ns  to  the  ground,  for  he  is  every  inch  a 
musician  and  a  great  maestro. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

ON  Monday  morning  a  prospectus  was  issued  by  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank  inviting  subscriptions 
to  a  new  loan  of  2,107,000/.  of  the  Victorian  Oovernment, 
bearing  4  per  cent,  interest,  the  issue  price  being  96.  It 
was  stated  that  the  proceeds  were  required  to  repay  an  old 
Five  per  Cent,  loan  falling  due  on  New  Year's  Day  next ; 
and  it  was  added  that  the  holders  of  the  Fives  would  get  pre- 
ferential allotments.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  how- 
ever, it  was  announced  that  the  loan  had  been  fully  sub- 
scribed, and  that  the  lists  in  consequence  were  closed. 
Naturally  there  is  much  grumbling  on  the  part  of  holders 
of  the  Fives,  who  do  not  think  that  they  have  been  treated 
with  the  consideration  which  they  might  fairly  claim.  It 
is  also  alleged  by  ill-natured  people  in  the  City  that  the 
success  of  the  loan  was  largely  due  to  very  clever  manipula- 
tion by  the  advisers  of  the  Victorian  Government.  It  is 
said  that  certain  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  knowing 
that  the  Fives  were  maturing,  and  that  Victoria  conse- 
quently would  have  to  borrow,  had  sold  old  bonds  very 
largely,  that  the  professional  advisers  of  the  Govern- 
ment took  advantage  of  this,  and  that  to  this  fact  alone 
was  the  marked  success  of  the  issue  due.  We  need 
not  stop  to  inquire  whether  these  ill-natured  rumours 
were  correct  or  not.  It  is  plain  that  the  success  of 
the  loan  has  been  very  great,  and,  under  the  circum- 
stances, quite  unexpected.  Victoria  suffered  more  than 
any  of  the  other  colonies  from  the  banking  crisis.  Her 
credit  naturally  has  fallen,  and  the  best  observers  doubted 
whether  she  could  borrow  at  4^  per  cent.  The  Government 
is  sincerely  to  be  congratulated  on  its  success  ;  but  we  trust 
that  it  will  not  be  misled  thereby,  or  fancy  that  it  can  go 
on  borrowing  as  of  old.  The  finances  are  disordered  and 
the  debt  of  the  colony  is  already  very  heavy.  In  round 
figures  it  amounted  on  the  30th  June  last  to  almost  48 
millions  sterling,  involving  an  annual  interest  charge  of  very 
nearly  1,900,000/.  That  is  an  exceedingly  heavy  debt  for  a 
population  of  about  a  million  and  a  quarter  at  a  time  when 
there  is  widespread  depression  and  an  absence  of  credit  at 
home.  It  is  quite  true  that  three-fourths  of  the  money 
raised  has  been  laid  out  upon  railwa3Ts,  and  that  nearly  all 
the  remainder  has  been  spent  upon  irrigation  and  water- 
works. Out  of  the  48  millions,  roughly,  borrowed  all  but 
about  a  million  has  been  so  expended.  At  first  sight  it 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  total  debt  is  represented  by 
highly  valuable  investments  which  ought  to  add  immensely 
to  the  wealth  of  the  colony.  We  do  not  doubt  that  in  the 
long  run  both  the  railways  and  the  irrigation  works  w  ill 
prove  productive.  But  unfortunately  much  of  the  public 
works  lias  been  carried  on  at  an  extravagant  cost,  and  very 
much  is  far  in  advance  of  the  real  requirements  of  the 
country.  It  would  have  been  much  more  prudent  to  have 
advanced  more  leisurely  and  with  greater  regard  to  the 
true  interests  of  colonial  development.  All  who  are  in- 
terested in  our  colonies — and  every  Englishman  must  be 
so — will  rejoice  at  the  success  of  the  loan  and  the  removal 
of  a  difficulty  from  the  path  of  the  Victorian  Government. 
But  all  will  equally  desire  to  see  a  more  cautious  and 
more  prudent  policy  pursued  in  the  future.  The  other 
colonial  Governments  are  equally  in  need  of  funds.  It 
is  an  open  secret  that  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales 
18  considering  how  best  to  raise  between  two  and  three 
millions,  and  the  smaller  Governments  will  probably  also 


appear  as  borrowers  in  this  market  before  long.  We  trust 
that  they  will  be  successful  to  the  extent  that  accommoda- 
tion is  really  required  to  stave  off  serious  embarrassments. 
But  we  would  urge  upon  the  Governments  at  the  same  timo 
that  they  have  borrowed  too  quickly  and  too  largely  for 
several  years  past,  and  that  they  are  imperilling  their  future 
if  they  add  to  a  debt,  already  very  large,  a  single  penny 
that  is  not  really  required.  Under  present  circumstances, 
the  wise  course  would  be  to  enforce  retrenchment  wherever 
possible,  to  put  off  new  public  works,  or,  where  that  cannot 
be  done,  to  continue  them  with  as  little  immediate  outlay 
as  may  be.  It  would  be  unfortunate  if  the  success  of  this 
Victorian  loan  were  to  give  rise  to  false  hopes  in  Australia ; 
to  lead  the  advocates  of  extravagance  to  think  that  all 
doubts  as  to  Australian  credit  have  been  removed,  and  that 
the  Governments,  therefore,  have  only  to  ask  to  get  as 
much  money  as  they  may  wish  to  have.  That  would  but 
increase  their  difficulties,  and  would  alarm  investors  at 
home. 

The  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  made  no  change 
in  their  rate  of  discount  this  week.  As  the  quotation  in 
the  open  market  was  barely  i  |  per  cent.,  the  general  expec- 
tation was  that  the  rate  would  be  reduced  ;  but  in  our 
opinion  the  Directors  have  acted  wisely.  In  the  first  place, 
we  have  now  come  to  the  time  when  coin  and  notes  may  be 
expected  to  flow  out  to  the  English  provinces,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland  in  large  amounts,  and  when  besides  there  are 
always  large  miscellaneous  demands  for  gold.  In  the  second 
place,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  gold  shipments 
from  New  York  may  begin  again.  The  gold  recently  taken 
from  the  Bank  of  England  was  all  borrowed.  Some  of  the 
loans  are  now  falling  due,  and  it  is  said  that  the  lenders,  in 
the  hope  of  frightening  the  United  States  Senate,  will  insist 
upon  repayment.  If  they  do,  it  is  not  impossible  that  there 
may  be  another  scare,  and  perhaps  very  serious  difficulties. 
In  any  case,  it  is  well  for  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  to  take  precautions  beforehand.  Repayment  m^y 
not  be  insisted  upon,  and  the  Senate  may  repeal  the 
Sherman  Act  any  day ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  may 
be  serious  difficulties. 

The  India  Council  again  offered  on  Wednesday  40  lakhs 
of  rupees  in  bills  and  telegraphic  transfers,  but  not  a  single 
application  was  sent  in.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  failure 
to  sell  its  drafts  since  the  closing  of  the  Indian  mints,  the 
Council  is  not  in  want  of  money,  for  it  has  just  succeeded 
in  disposing  of  debentures  which  bring  it  in  nearly  1.400,000/. 
The  hope  is  that  the  exports  from  India  will  now  begin  to 
increase  considerably,  and  that  then  the  demand  for  drafts 
will  improve.  The  Indian  crops,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  are 
about  a  month  late  this  year.  The  silver  market  remains 
steady,  the  price  fluctuating  between  34c/.  and  34|cZ.  per 
ounce. 

Business  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  continues  utterly 
stagnant.  At  the  fortnightly  settlement,  which  began  on 
Wednesday  morning,  the  banks  were  able  to  obtain  for 
loans  only  about  2^  per  cent.,  and  within  the  Stock  Ex- 
change carrying  over  rates  were  very  light ;  all  which 
proves  that  speculation  is  happily  at  a  standstill,  and  that 
consequently  the  Stock  Exchange  is  fairly  safe.  The  delay 
of  the  United  States  Senate  in  repealing  the  Sherman  Act 
is  the  principal  cause  of  the  depression.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  majority  of  the  Senators  are  in  favour  of 
repeal ;  but  the  Silver  party  is  very  determined  and  very 
ingenious,  and  up  to  the  present  it  has  been  found  im- 
possible to  force  a  vote.  The  Silver  party  proper  is  re- 
inforced by  the  Protectionists  and  the  Republicans  generally. 
Some  hope  for  a  compromise  of  some  kind  with  regard  to 
silver,  while  others  are  more  anxious  to  prevent  the  repeal 
of  the  McKinley  Act,  and  others,  again,  want  to  stop  tin' 
Federal  Election  Bill.  By  spinning  out  the  debate,  all 
these  parties  trust  that  they  will  compel  President  Cleve- 
land to  enter  into  some  kind  of  an  arrangement  with  them. 
But  the  President's  friends  say  that  he  is  firmly  resolved 
not  to  yield  an  inch,  however  long  the  discussion  may  last; 
in  fact,  he  hopes  that  public  opinion  at  last  will  compel  the 
Senate  to  give  way.  The  news  from  South  .America  like- 
wise warns  all  concerned  to  be  very  careful  how  they  incur 
new  risks.  Little  is  known  of  what  is  really  going  on 
either  in  Brazil  or  in  Argentina  ;  but  the  fear  is  growing 
that  the  disturbances  in  Brazil  will  ultimately  lead  to  dis- 
ruption. The  civil  population  seems  to  have  no  courage 
to  enforce  its  own  will.  The  army  and  the  na  vy  are  bitterly 
antagonistic,  and  several  of  the  provinces  think  their  own 
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interests  are  sacrificed  to  those  of  Rio.  Those  who  know 
the  country  best,  therefore,  are  very  despondent.  They 
fear  that  secession  can  be  prevented  only  by  a  military 
Government.  But  the  navy  is  unwilling  to  submit  to  the 
ascendency  of  the  army.  In  Argentina  the  revolutionary 
movement  is  rapidly  spreading.  The  Radical  leaders  have 
either  been  arrested  or  are  in  hiding  ;  but  the  party  itself 
is  well  organized,  and  is  very  powerful.  Against  it  there  is 
a  coalition  of  the  followers  of  ex-President  Celman,  General 
Roca,  and  General  Mitre.  If  the  army  remains  loyal,  the 
best  opinion  is  that  the  insurrection  will  be  put  down  ;  but 
there  are  very  ominous  rumours  that  a  large  part  of  the 
army  is  disaffected.  Still,  there  has  not  been  as  much  fall  in 
either  Brazilian  or  Argentine  securities  as  might  have  been 
expected.  The  Continental  Bourses  are  fairly  steady,  in  spite 
of  political  uneasiness  and  of  the  fear  of  an  utter  crash  in 
Italy.  In  the  Far  East  trade  is  disorganized  by  the  uncer- 
tainty respecting  silver,  and  in  Australasia  there  is  great 
exhaustion  after  the  banking  panic.  Nearly  all  the  Colonial 
Governments  are  in  want  of  money.  As  stated  above, 
Victoria  has  just  successfully  raised  over  2  millions  sterling, 
and  applications  from  the  other  Governments  in  this  market 
are  expected  very  soon.  At  home  the  coal  strike  still  con- 
tinues, disorganizing  trade,  and  causing  heavy  losses  to  the 
railway  Companies.  Nevertheless,  Home  Railway  Ordinary 
stocks  are  well  maintained,  for  it  is  believed  that  the  strike 
must  now  very  soon  come  to  an  end,  and  that,  once  it  is  over, 
there  will  be  a  slow  improvement  in  trade.  "With  so  many 
dangers  and  difficulties  everywhere,  it  is  natural  that  men 
of  business  should  be  careful  not  to  incur  new  risks,  and 
■consequently  that  there  should  be  a  complete  absence  of 
enterprise.  The  opportunity  is  favourable  for  judicious 
investment,  but  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  making 
selections.  If  the  United  States  Senate  remains  obstinate, 
and  gold  is  exported  from  New  York  in  large  amounts,  there 
will  probably  be  another  scare  and  a  heavy  fall  in  prices, 
and  therefore  the  investor  should  be  very  careful  how  he 
buys  American  securities.  If  he  ventures  at  all,  he  should 
select  only  the  very  best  bonds — bonds  payable,  principal 
and  interest,  in  gold,  and  the  bonds  of  Companies  which 
regularly  pay  either  dividends  upon  a  large  share  capital  or 
interest  upon  junior  bonds  of  large  amount.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  Sherman  Act  is  repealed,  there  will  probably 
be  a  very  considerable  rise. 


There  has  been  a  general  recovery  in  Colonial  Govern- 
ment securities  this  week.  Victorian  Three  and  a  Halfs 
closed  on  Thursday  at  88^,  a  rise  compared  with  the 
preceding  Thursday  of  1^;  Queensland  Three  and  a  Halfs 
closed  at  87I,  a  rise  of  if;  and  New  South  Wales  Three 
and  a  Halfs  closed  at  92^,  also  arise  of  if.  In  the  Home 
Railway  market,  Brighton  "  A  "  closed  on  Thursday  at  1455, 
a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  i| ;  South- 
Eastern  Undivided  closed  at  114,  a  fall  of  2;  Midland 
closed  at  150,  a  fall  of  1  ;  and  North-Eastern  closed  at  153^, 
a  fall  of  f .  But  there  has  been  a  rise  of  \  each  in  North- 
Western  and  Great  Western,  the  former  closing  at  164]-, 
and  the  latter  at  153}.  American  securities  are  almost 
without  exception  lower.  Erie  Ordinary  shares,  to  begin 
with  the  purely  speculative,  which  are  unfit  for  investors, 
closed  on  Thursday  at  14^,  a  fall  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding Thursday  of  i| ;  Erie  Preference  closed  at  29^,  a 
fall  of  4  ;  and  Erie  Second  Mortgage  Bonds  closed  at  705,  a 
fall  of  5^;  Northern  Pacific  Preference  shares  closed  at  21, 
a  fall  of  3 1 ;  and  Reading  First  Incomes  closed  at  31,  a 
fall  of  3.  Turning  next  to  the  dividend-paying  shares, 
we  find  that  Louisville  and  Nashville  closed  on  Thurs- 
day at  52I,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thurs- 
day of  Illinois  shares  closed  at  95,  also  a  fall  of  1^, 
while  Lake  Shore  closed  at  122^,  a  fall  of  3.  Argen- 
tine Industrial  securities  have  given  way  more  than  the 
Government  bonds.  Thus,  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario 
Railway  stock  closed  on  Thursday  at  46-9,  a  fall  compared 
with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  4 ;  Central  Argentine 
closed  at  54,  a  fall  of  2  ;  and  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern 
Ordinary  closed  at  101-3,  a  fall  of  1,  while  the  Government 
Fives  of  1886  closed  at  61,  a  fall  of  no  more  than  f.  There 
has  also  been  but  a  slight  fall  of  f  in  Brazilian  Four  and  a 
Halfs,  which  closed  on  Thursday  at  64^. 


MICHAELMAS. 

THERE  is  a  peculiar  fascination  about  some  terms, 
which  all  but  the  most  unimaginative  (or  insolvent) 
will  acknowledge.  They  bring  with  them  the  flavour  of 
an  old  world,  a  subtle  memory  like  the  faint  smell  of  pot- 
pourri, suggestive  possibly  of  dust  and  ashes,  but  also 
of  a  picturesque  bygone  time — of  mediaval  ceremony,  and 
of  past  civic  splendour.  Such  a  word  is  Michaelmas.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  exactly  what  pictures  the  expres- 
sion calls  up,  for  if  examined  too  closely  they  are  very  apt 
to  become  like  dissolving  views  in  an  advanced  state  of 
dissolution — the  figures  blurred  against  a  somewhat  indis- 
tinguishable background.  But  though  no  definite  impres- 
sion is  left  on  the  mind,  there  is  engendered  a  pleasant 
sense  of  familiarity  with  the  middle  ages,  a  hazy  acquaint- 
ance with  usages  and  customs  from  which  all  local  colour 
has  not  been  washed  down  to  a  dull  neutral  tint ;  a 
lingering  illusion  that,  if  sundials  moved  backwards  and 
coal  strikes  were  not,  this  might  still  be  "  Merry 
England  "  ;  and  a  prepossession  in  favour  of  a  picturesque 
Past  which  has  left  us  little  but  a  name  and  a  legacy 
of  roast  goose  out  of  all  the  ceremonial  and  good  cheer 
of  old  Michaelmas  festivities. 

And  yet  for  generations,  and  down  to  comparatively 
recent  times,  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels  was 
celebrated  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
with  great  pomp  and  splendour,  not  only  at  the  Guildhall 
and  in  all  towns  where  new  mayors  were  elected  and 
assumed  office,  but  also  in  "  island  valleys "  where  civic 
functions  were  unknown,  and  where  Solan  geese  are  more 
familiar  objects  than  roast  goose.  One  wonders  why 
Michaelmas  should  have  been  signalled  out  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Skye  and  some  of  the  remoter  Western  islands 
as  one  of  four  feast-days,  to  be  commemorated  by  the 
baking  of  a  mighty  bannock,  of  which  all  members  of  the 
household,  young  and  old,  gentle  or  simple,  had  to  partake, 
even  strangers  being  haled  in  with  true  West  Highland 
hospitality  to  eat  the  cake  and  share  the  benefits  of  St. 
Michael's  protection  and  friendship,  supposed  to  accrue  to 
all  who  had  kept  the  festival  in  this  simple  primitive 
manner. 

In  spite  of  the  tradition  to  which  we  cling  from  the  same 
spirit  of  historic  piety  which  makes  us  decline  to  give  up 
the  more  tragic  tales  of  potted  lampreys  and  butt  of 
Malmsey,  historic  accuracy  ("der  Geist  der  stets  verneint ") 
compels  one  to  acknowledge  that  roast  goose,  as  an  attribute 
of  Michaelmas  Day,  belongs  to  a  period  previous  to  the 
defeat  of  the  Armada.  There  is  an  old  record  of  land 
tenure  dating  from  1470,  according  to  which  the  tenant 
John  de  la  Hay  paid  his  liege  lord  for  "  one  parcel  of  the 
land  of  that  demesne  twenty-pence  a  year,  and  one  goose 
fit  for  the  lord's  dinner  on  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  the 
Archangel,  with  suit  of  Court  and  other  services  " ;  and 
from  the  Posies  of  Gascoigne,  published  in  1575,  we  learn: — 

And  when  the  tenauntes  come 

to  paie  their  quarter's  rent, 

They  bring  some  fowle  at  Midsummer, 

a  dish  of  tish  in  Lent; 

At  Christmasse  a  capon, 

at  Michaelmasse  a  goose, 

And  somewhat  else  at  New  Yerestide, 

for  feare  their  lease  flie  loose. 

There  is  a  delightful  vagueness  about  the  New  Year's 
offering  for  the  anxious  imagination  of  the  tenant  to  run 
riot  in  which  recalls  the  modern  spirit  in  the  pursuit  of 
etrennes,  when  counters  are  ransacked  for  the  "  somewhat 
else  "  which  no  one  can  wish  to  receive,  but  which  every  one 
feels  obliged  to  give.  But  though  the  legend  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  dining  off  roast  goose  when  news  was  brought 
to  her  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Armada  may  not  be  the 
reason  for  our  all  courting  indigestion  on  the  29th  of 
September,  it  seems  to  give  a  historic  value  and  dignity  to 
what  would  otherwise  be  an  act  of  indiscretion,  not  to  say 
greed,  and  we  would  rather  that  the  good  old  tradition 
were  not  confronted  by  the  fact  that  the  news  of  the  dis- 
aster must  have  reached  her  some  time  early  in  August. 

The  choice  of  the  29th  of  September  as  the  day  for  the 
election  of  mayors  and  magi.-trates  is  supposed  by  Bourne 
to  be  in  deference  to  the  belief  that  guardian  angels  and 
tutelar  spirits  preside  over  the  counsels  of  men.  According 
to  an  old  French  dictum  this  was  the  special  function  of  St. 
Michael — "  Le  vrai  office  de  Monseigneur  Saint-Michel  est 
de  faire  grandes  revelations  aux  hommes  en  bas  en  leur 
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dormant  moult  saints  conseils."  How  far  this  true  office  is 
fulfilled  in  modern  times  let  our  burghers  and  citizens 
declare.  Another  duty  ascribed  to  St.  Michael  was  the 
protection  of  Roman  Catholic  sailors,  who,  in  passing  Cape 
Malea,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  saint,  would  pray  him  "  to 
hold  still  his  wings  from  resting  too  hard  on  the  sails." 
But,  as  the  present  writer  can  testify,  the  courteous  sailors 
who  man  the  Austrian  Lloyd  steamers  have  either  lost  faith 
in  the  efficacy  of  this  poetic  prayer,  or  it  does  not  apply  to 
steam  and  screw,  for  now,  as  in  classic  times,  the  worst 
storms  are  encountered  in  doubling  that  formidable  Cape. 


RACING. 

THE  depression  in  the  maiket  for  thoroughbred  horses 
continues.  When  breeders  complain  of  this,  they 
should  remember  that  many  other  luxuries  were  reduced, 
on  account  of  the  prevailing  bad  times,  before  bloodstock. 
It  is  an  established  fact  that,  when  people  are  hard  up,  the 
fiist  thing  they  sacrifice  is  their  charities,  and  the  second 
their  books.  Where  racehorses  come  in  the  sacrificial  list 
we  do  not  pretend  to  know ;  but  it  is  evidently  very  low 
down.  Last  year  the  Doncaster  sales  realized  78,175?. ;  this 
autumn  they  only  made  61,606?.  When  we  see  yearlings 
sold  for  considerably  less  than  half  their  sires'  fees,  and 
take  into  consideration  the  expenses  of  a  stud  farm,  we 
begin  to  realize  the  unprofitableness  of  breeding  at  the 
present  moment.  Not  that  breeders  are  the  only  losers  by 
horseflesh.  A  colt  was  sold  for  30  guineas  this  week,  for 
which  it  is  stated  2,000  guineas  were  paid  last  year.  In 
most  years  it  is  probable  that  so  good  a  horse  as  Buccaneer 
would  have  fetched  more  than  the  4.500  guineas  given  for 
him  this  month  ;  and  Blue  Green  is  said  to  have  been 
sold  privately  for  about  the  same  sum.  Yet  the  14,500 
guineas  given  for  Meddler  in  June,  the  15,000?.  offered  foi 
Marcion,  and  the  20,000?.  for  Orme  were  quite  up  to  the 
prices  of  good  times.  It  is  rather  in  the  yearling  market 
that  the  stagnation  exists. 

If  the  Doncaster  Meeting  was  dull,  it  has  been  the  basis 
of  some  interest  in  relation  to   after  events.     On  the 
Friday   Lord    Cadogan's    three-year-old    colt,  Prisoner, 
achieved  an  easy  and  unexpected  victory  in  the  race  over 
two  miles  for  the  Doncaster  Cup,  his  vanquished  opponents 
being  Simonian,  Lady  Rosebery,   and    Enniskillen.  He 
won  by  half  a  dozen  lengths,  the  second  in  the  race  being 
Simonian,  who  was  running  beyond  his  distance  and  giving 
the  winner  6  lbs.  more  than  weight-for-age.    As  both  Lady 
Rosebery  and    Enniskillen   were    handicapped   to  give 
Prisoner  several  pounds  more  weight  for  the  Cesarewitch 
than  they  gave  him  for  the   Doncaster  Cup,  when  he 
galloped  past  them  just  as  he  pleased,  he  was  at  once  made 
first  favourite  for  the  former  race,  and  before  the  day  was 
over  he  stood  at  5  to  1.    All  distances  appear  to  suit  him  ; 
as  he  won  the  Royal  Handicap  at  Epsom  over  six  furlongs, 
the  Ascot  Triennial  over  a  mile,  and  the  Doncaster  Cup 
over  two  miles.    He  had  met  with  two  unexpected  defeats, 
one  at  NeAvmarket,  and  the  other  at  Goodwood,  but  they 
were  now  ignored.    He  is  a  bay  colt  by  Isonomy,  out  of  a 
Hermit  mare,  his  grandam  having  been  by  Stockwell  ; 
so  he  is  much  inbred  to  Birdcatcher.    If  a  trifle  small, 
he  is  considered  by  some  authorities  the  handsomest  horse 
in  training.    The  opinion  held  of  his  merits  relatively  to 
other  three-year-olds,  before  his  race  for  the  Doncaster  Cup, 
may  be  understood  when  we  say  that  he  had  been  handi- 
capped for  the  Cambridgeshire  2  st.,  all  but  a  pound,  below 
Isinglass  and  Marcion,  and  only  a  stone  above  the  very 
worst  horses  of  any  age  entered  for  the  race,  while  for  the 
Cesarewitch  he  had  been  placed  only  11  lbs.  from  the 
bottom  of  the  list.    At  such  terms  as  these  his  prospects 
looked   exceptionally  brilliant.    On   the   same   day  that 
Prisoner  won   the  Doncaster   Cup  another  Cesarewitch 
favourite    distinguished    herself.      Mr.    Buchanan's  Self- 
Sacrifice,  who  had  run  third  for  the  St.  Leger,  beat  Siffleuse, 
the  winner  of  the  One  Thousand  and  other  races,  easily  by 
two  lengths,  for  the  Park  IJ  ill  Stakes.    She  was  receiving 
7  lbs.  from  Siffleuse,  an  allowance  which  was  supposed  to  be 
quite  counterbalanced  by  the  beating  she  gave  her. 

The  St.  Leger  itself  had  also  an  important  bearing  on  an 
event  in  the  near  future.  Although  it  was  to  all  intents 
arid  purposes  a  foregone  conclusion,  it  confirmed  Isinglass's 
inerit,and  gave  him  the  lank  of  a  St.  Leger  winner.  Ileand 
Lu  Fleche,  the  winners  of  two  successive  St.  Lcgers,  were  to 


try  their  powers  together  for  the  Lancashire  Plate  of  8,000?. 
at  Manchester.  This  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  races  of 
the  season,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  one  that  was  greatly  to 
affect  the  prospects  of  the  approaching  Cambridgeshire.  The 
field  M  as  small,  only  four  horses  going  to  the  post — namely, 
La  Fleche,  Isinglass,  Raeburn,  and  Lady  Caroline.  The 
St.  Leger  winners  met  at  weight-for-age  and  sex;  Lady 
Caroline,  who  is  the  same  age  as  La  Fleche,  received  10  lbs.. 
from  her,  while  Raeburn  received  the  same  allowance  from 
his  contemporary,  Isinglass.  The  course  was  a  mile,  a 
distance  over  which  La  Fleche  had  twice  been  proved  in- 
ferior to  the  best  form  of  the  year,  having  been  beaten 
in  each  case  by  Orme.  Isinglass,  therefore,  was  made  the 
first,  and  La  Fleche  the  second,  favourite.  There  were 
racing  critics,  however,  who  persisted  in  asking  the  ques- 
tion whether  Isinglass  was  10  lbs. — about  the  weight  of  a 
Post  Office  Directory — better  than  Raeburn.  Twice  had? 
Raeburn  run  second  to  him  this  year,  finishing  nearly  five 
lengths  behind  him  for  the  Two  Thousand,  and  three  and  a 
half  for  the  Derby.  It  is  generally  assumed  that,  when  the 
second  horse  in  a  race  is  ridden  out  to  the  last  ounce  and  is 
beaten  by  a  length,  he  has  received  about  a  5  lb.  beating ; 
but  it  is  a  very  different  question  whether,  when  he  has  been 
beaten  by  two  lengths  or  more,  he  has  received  a  beating 
equal  to  10  lbs.  If  he  has  fought  out  a  very  severe  race  to 
beat  another  horse  for  second  or  third  place,  in  order  to 
win  some  heavy  bets,  and  only  just  succeeded  in  doing  so, 
it  may  be  that  he  has  received  a  10  lb.  beating  from 
the  winner,  even  at  two  lengths  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
if  his  jockey,  finding  that  he  could  not  win,  thought  it 
useless  to  struggle  in  the  last  stride  or  two,  he  may  have 
finished  three  or  four  lengths,  or  even  more,  behind  the 
winner  without  being  quite  so  much  as  10  lbs.  his  inferior. 
The  official  handicapper  had  put  12  lbs.  between  Isinglass 
and  Raeburn  for  the  Cambridgeshire,  so,  even  on  his  show- 
ing, it  should  have  been  a  near  thing  between  them  for  the 
Lancashire  Plate.  Yet  what  is  technically  termed  "  a  shade 
of  odds  "  was  laid  on  Isinglass,  while  9  to  4  was  laid  against 
La  Fleche,  and  9  to  2  against  Raeburn.  The  pace  was 
slow ;  Isinglass  made  the  running,  and,  when  they  had 
come  rather  more  than  half  way,  La  Fleche  was  at  his 
girths.  As  they  approached  the  distance,  Raeburn  was- 
close  at  the  heels  of  the  two  leaders,  with  his  jockey, 
Watts,  sitting  quite  still,  while  T.  Loates  and  George 
Barrett  were  already  pressing  the  two  favourites.  In  the 
last  couple  of  hundred  yards,  Watts  brought  Raeburn  to 
the  front,  and  on  reaching  the  winning-post  he  was  a 
length  ahead  of  Isinglass.  Only  half  a  length  separated 
Isinglass  from  La  Fleche,  and  it  was  certainly  a  beautiful 
race.  If  we  allow  5  lbs.  for  the  length-beating,  and  deduct 
that  from  Raeburn's  10  lb.  allowance,  it  would  seem  that 
Isinglass  is  only  5  lbs.  better  than  Raeburn,  a  state  of 
things  by  no  means  consistent  with  their  previous  form  ;  it 
is  necessary,  therefore,  to  look  for  some  means  of  account- 
ing for  this  change  in  their  relative  merits.  Perhaps  the 
fact  that,  within  a  couple  of  days  of  the  race,  Isinglass  was 
scratched  for  the  remainder  of  his  engagements  for  this  year 
may  imply  that  his  defeat  was  owing  to  misfortune.  Or 
it  may  be  that  the  twisting  course,  with  its  one  especially 
sharp  turn,  was  in  Raeburn's  favour  ;  or  possibly  he  may  have 
improved  a  great  deal  since  he  had  last  run  in  public,  some 
three  months  earlier.  The  critics  thought  him  looking 
well,  and  he  is  a  nice  compact  horse,  showing  a  great  deal 
of  quality ;  but  he  has  no  great  size  or  length,  and  perhapi 
he  may  be  better  suited  to  an  awkward,  turning  course 
than  his  rivals.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  result  of  his  victory 
was  to  establish  him  as  an  exceedingly  strong  first  favourite 
for  the  Cambridgeshire. 

The  only  race  of  any  great  interest  on  Tuesday  last,  the 
first  day  of  the  Newmarket  First  October  Meeting,  was  tho 
Buckenham  Stakes.  At  Goodwood  Bullingdon  had  beaten 
Glare  by  a  neck,  and  he  was  now  to  meet  her  on  3  lbs. 
better  terms ;  yet  the  betting  was  even  between  the  pair 
no  other  horse  starting.  It  was  a  pretty  race.  M.  Cannon 
made  the  running  with  Bullingdon  ;  while  Watts  waited 
with  Glare  at  his  girt  lis  until  entering  the  rails,  when  Glare 
shot  out,  and  she  finished  a  winner  by  three-quarters  of  a 
length.  Many  people  now  consider  her  the  best  two-year 
old  filly,  and  she  is  a  near  relative  to  Ladas,  the  colt  that 
has  shown  the  best  two-year-old  form  of  the  season. 

The  easy  victory  of  Mecca  for  tho  Hopeful  Stakes  on 
Wednesday,  however,  induced  others  to  think  that  she 
Blight  be  the  best  filly  of  her  age.  Neither  tho  breeding 
("by  Isonomy — Pilgrimage")  nor  the  appearance  of  thi 
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chestnut  filly  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  whatever  may  be 
the  value  of  her  form,  and  that  is  certainly  considerable. 
On  the  same  day  Ravensbury  won  his  first  race  of  this 
season,  during  which  he  had  been  placed  seven  times.  He 
had  had  the  extraordinary  ill-luck  to  be  second  for  the  Two 
Thousand,  Derby,  St.  Leger,  and  Grand  Prix  de  Paris. 
There  were  several  very  close  finishes  in  the  course  of 
the  afternoon,  including  a  dead-heat  between  Styx, 
9  st.  6  lbs.,  and  Simonburn,  8  st.  5  lbs.,  for  the  Granby 
Plate ;  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Handicap  also  produced  a 
pretty  race  between  Best  Man,  Mountain  Chief,  and  Sally 
Brass  II.,  all  three-year-olds,  and  carrying  about  the  same 
weights. 

On  Thursday  Baron  de  Hirsch's  good-looking  chestnut 
colt,  Government,  who  had  won  a  race  a  week  earlier  at 
Manchester,  won  the  Double  Trial  Plate.  In  the  New- 
market October  Handicap,  General  Owen  Williams's 
Pensioner  reversed  his  recent  form  with  Lord  Ellesmere's 
Esmond. 


THE  CIDER-LAND. 

THERE  is  no  county  in  England  that  can  compare 
with  Herefordshire  for  richness  of  flower  and  fruit 
•at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  It  would  well  repay  any 
lover  of  Nature  and  her  gifts  to  wander  through  the 
highways  and  byways  of  Herefordshire  to  look  upon  the 
extraordinary  beauty  of  the  apple-orchards.  The  great 
heat  and  dryness  of  the  last  summer  seem  to  have 
had  a  wonderful  effect  not  only  on  the  size,  but  on 
the  colouring,  of  the  fruit.  Every  tree  is  loaded,  every 
branch  is  bending  under  the  burden  it  has  to  bear,  every 
orchard  is  a  separate  picture.  Green  and  gold,  red,  orange 
yellow,  the  many  shades  and  mixtures  of  these  colours 
blended  in  one  whole.  There  is  no  false  colouring  in 
Nature,  But  where  Nature  is  so  bountiful  man  is  always 
wasteful.  So  it  is  here.  Waste  !  waste !  is  the  reproach. 
As  the  days  shorten  so  will  the  beauty  of  the  fruit  decay. 
Tons  upon  tons  will  by  the  negligence  of  man  be  allowed  to 
rot  upon  the  ground.  Just  here  and  there  someone  more 
provident  or  intelligent  than  his  fellows  will  make  the  most 
of  that  which  has  been  so  bountifully  given  to  him.  But 
for  the  rest  let  the  glorious  fruit  lie,  it  does  not  pay  to 
bestow  any  care  upon  it. 

It  has  been  thought  a  hopeless  task  to  rouse  the 
Herefordshire  farmer  (there  are  exceptions)  to  take  the 
slightest  pains  to  turn  to  profit  that  which  lies  at  his  feet. 
He  reasons,  My  labourers  to  whom  I  give  cider  in  lieu  of 
wages,  or  in  addition  to  wages,  or  to  whom  I  sell  it  at  an 
insignificant  price,  prefer  it  hard  and  rough,  provided  only 
that  it  is  strong.  A  most  estimable  Herefordshire  squire, 
long  since  passed  away,  farming  a  considerable  acreage, 
which  he  kept  in  hand,  was  complained  to  by  his  bailiff 
that  the  cider  was  so  hard  that  the  men  threatened  to  leave 
him  to  finish  the  harvest  as  best  he  could.  "  Tell  them  they 
shall  have  double  allowance  every  day  !  "  They  had,  and 
there  was  no  more  complaint.  The  Herefordshire  labourer 
really  loves  his  cider  hard.  Let  the  passing  stranger  call  at 
•any  farm  and  ask  for  a  pint  of  cider,  gentle  or  simple, 
it  is  never  denied  him,  but  sometimes  it  is  given  with  the 
apology,  "  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  little  hard."  With  a  de- 
precating smile,  the  thirsty  traveller  drinks — but  a  sudden 
flush  spreads  over  his  face,  the  struggle  with  politeness,  the 
contortion  of  the  facial  muscles  tell  of  bitter  agony.  He 
won't  die,  only  the  cider  is  a  little  hard,  and  yet  the  most 
simple  care  and  trouble  could  make  cider  the  most  palatable 
and  refreshing  drink  in  the  world.  But  it  is  the  old  story. 
It  doesn't  pay.  It  is  better  to  leave  the  gifts  this  glorious 
summer  has  bestowed  to  rot  and  perish  on  the  ground. 
Better  turn  in  the  pigs  and  geese  and  fowls  to  crunch  and 
trample  under  foot  those  fruits  lately  bowing  clown  the 
trees  in  resplendent  beauty,  than  convert  them  into  a  drink 
to  make  glad  the  heart  of  man.  There  is  Herefordshire 
cider,  more  difficult  to  obtain  than  a  high-class  vintage 
wine,  in  the  cellars  of  a  few  Herefordshire  yeomen.  Not 
for  the  ordinary  mortal  this.  No  cider-merchant  can  obtain 
it.  _  It  is  only  for  the  most  intimate  friend  !  No  higher 
praise  can  be  given  to  such  than  that  awarded  to  it  by  a 
well-known  Herefordshire  man,  who,  when  asked  to  account 
for  his  nerve  and  vigour,  though  he  had  passed  his  three- 
score years  and  ten,  replied,  "  A  bottle  of  port  after  dinner 
-and  a  tankard  of  Foxwkelp  at  breakfast." 


THE  THEATRES. 

THE  new  five-act  Drury  Lane  melodrama  by  Mr.  Henry 
Pettitt  and  Sir  Augustus  Harris,  A  Life  of  Pleasure, 
must  be  reckoned  good  of  its  kind,  and  possesses  the  merit 
of  not  pretending  to  be  more  than  it  is.  No  matter  to  whom 
is  to  be  ascribed  the  credit  or  the  blame,  the  fact  stares  us 
in  the  face  that  a  section  of  the  public,  large  enough  and 
wealthy  enough  to  justify  the  production  of  the  class  of 
melodramatic  work  associated  with  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
likes  that  conventional  sort  of  play,  and  would  probably  re- 
sent in  a  very  practical  way  the  substitution  of  a  higher. 
Even  in  the  satisfaction  of  this  taste  there  are  degrees  of 
success,  as  there  are  degrees  in  the  strength  and  fitness  of 
the  story  and  the  quality  of  the  workmanship.  Here  the 
plot  up  to  the  end  of  the  third  act  is  worked  out  clearly 
and  directly,  and  the  many  complications  are  not  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  action  of  the  play.  From  Mr.  Pettitt, 
with  his  long  experience  in  the  construction  of  melodrama, 
we  expect  a  neat  and  forcible  arrangement  of  materials,  and 
in  this  effort  we  have  a  favourable  example  of  his  method. 

With  the  improbabilities  of  the  story  we  have  nothing  to 
do,  so  long  as  the  intelligence  of  an  audience,  strongly  willing 
to  be  pleased  and  hungry  for  the  violent  delights  of  melo- 
drama, is  not  absolutely  outraged.    It  is  sufficient  to  pay  a 
tr  ibute  to  the  skill  with  which  the  various  motives  are  set  in 
intelligible  conflict  in  the  first  act.    Nor  do  we  complain  of 
the  triteness  of  the  materials ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  rather 
a  pleasure  to  meet  again  in  modern  guise  so  old  and  es- 
teemed a  friend  as  the  returned  wanderer  who  comes  home 
with  his  pockets  bursting  with  money,  just  in  time  to  re- 
lieve his  aged  parent  from  the  oppression  of  a  landlord — or 
rather,  in  this  case,  the  landlord's  rascally  kinsman  and  agent. 
There  is  no  mistake  about  this  villain.    He  is  an  excellent 
representative  specimen  of  his  kind,  and  in  his  time  has 
shattered  a  dozen  decalogues.    To  limit  ourselves  to  his 
performances  in  this  play ;  he  is  seducer,  forger,  murderer, 
oppressor  of  the  poor,  betrayer  of  his  benefactor,  and 
fortune-hunter,  without  counting  the  thousand  little  mean- 
nesses which  grace  his  conduct  at  every  turn.    There  is 
quite  a  wasteful  redundancy  of  scoundrelism  in  his  case, 
since  any  one  of  his  crimes  would  furnish  forth  a  villain 
sufficiently  equipped  in  turpitude  for  any  ordinary  play. 
In  the  hands  of  Mr.  Arthur  Dacre,  however,  he  efficiently 
fulfils  the  condition  of  his  being,  and,  although  distinctly 
extra-human,  forms  the  sort  of  theatrical  figure  required. 
The  other  characters,  though  not  quite  so  broadly  drawn, 
are  depicted  with  no  faltering  hand,  so  that  there  ,-s  little 
room  for  doubt  as  to  whether  they  are  good  or  bad,  or, 
generally  speaking,  what  is  likely  to  be  their  course  of  action 
under  any  given  circumstances.    Assuming  that  there  must 
be  a  big  spectacular  scene,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the 
Burmese  Act  is  well  done,  although  it  is  frankly  and  un- 
disguisedly  as  slightly  connected  with  the  plot  as  need  be. 
The  whole  of  it,  with  its  pretty  palm  scenery,  jungle,  ravine, 
horsemanship,  file-firing,  volley-firing,  machine-guns,  and  all, 
might  be  taken  bodily  from  the  play,  and  it  never  would  be 
missed.    The  fifth  act  is  both  too  long  and  too  complicated. 
A  very  few  words  should  suffice  to  put  an  end  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  Chandos.    If  he  is  to  be  allowed  to  marry  Lady 
Mary,  Desmond  should  kill  him.    It  is  difficult  to  see  with 
what  other  purpose  Desmond  has  been  introduced,  or  at 
least  invested  with  prominence ;  and  the  present  ending,  with 
the  poisonings  and  Chandos's  claim  to  marital  rights,  forms  a 
depressing  anti-climax.    It  is  only  the  depression  which 
matters,  however ;  for  it  has  long  been  a  hopeless  task  to 
apply  the  ordinary  rules  of  criticism  to  Drury  Lane  and 
Adelphi  melodrama.    Mrs.  Bernard  Beere  as  the  betrayed 
Irish  girl  played  superbly  in  the  Empire  scene,  and  witli 
great  power  in  the  appeal  to  Chandos,  just  previously,  and 
in  the  jwisoning  passage.  Indeed,  it  was  a  fine,  commanding 
perfor  mance  throughout.   By  the  way,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  doubt  the  taste  of  introducing  the  name  of  any  place  of 
public  resort  as  the  place  to  which  a  woman  flies  at  once  on 
her  embarking  011  a  "  life  of  pleasure  "  ;  and  this  question, 
we  should  think,  would  also  have  a  practical  side  to  it.  Mr. 
Henry  Neville  is  always  a  sound,  picturesque,  romantic,  and 
melodramatic  actor  in  the  best  sense,  and  as  Desmond  fully 
sustained  his  reputation,  though  he  had,  unfortunately,  too 
little  to  do.  Miss  Laura  Linden's  bright  method  was  pleasant 
and  useful  in  a  small  part.    Good  work  was  also  done  by 
Mr.  Robert  Soutar  and  Miss  Le  Thiere,  and  Mr.  Harry 
Nicholls  played  in  characteristic  style  a  comic  captain  of 
Militia. 
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REVIEWS. 


SOME  OLD  NOVELS.* 

IT  is  a  little  curious  that  it  should  Lave  been  left  to  Messrs. 
Dent  at  suc'i  a  very  advanced  period  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  re-present  th^  most  famous  novels  of  the  eighteenth, 
and  of  the  early  >tars  of  this  present,  in  a  dainty  and  comely 
form.  Our  fathers  and  their  fathers  had  several  comely  and 
dainty  "  novelist's  libraries,"  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
best  edited  of  them  all — Ballantyne's — though  not  at  all  uncomely, 
was  very  undaiuty.  It  has  always  been  something  of  a  marvel 
to  us  how  Sir  Walter's  exquisite  taste  in  books  could  have 
approved  the  massive  double-columned  royal  octavos  in  which 
these  poor  novelists  were  entombed  by  himself  and  his  partners. 
Certainly  one  gets  a  vast  amount  of  invaluable  matter  in  shelf- 
space  comparatively  limited;  but,  in  countries  where  you  cannot 
have  an  agreeable  slave  to  hold  up  the  book  at  the  right  height 
and  angle,  the  counterbalancing  disadvantages  are  heavy.  As  a 
rule,  however,  it  was  not  till  far  on  into  this  century  that  the 
fact  that  a  novel  should  be  elegantly  and  handily,  not  massively 
and  ill-favouredly,  presented  was  ignored,  and  then  it  was  ignored 
for  a  very  great  marjy  years.  Of  the  novelists  before  us,  Mackenzie 
— putting  original  editions  out  of  qiw  stion — was  chiefly  accessible 
in  the  cumbrous  collection  just  referred  to,  the  stock  of  which 
served  for  so  many  years  as  "  paving-stcnes  and  rocking-horses" 
in  Sir  Walter's  literary  bargains.  The  others  were  for  the  most 
part  presented  in  very  ugly  forms,  a  little  redeemed  in  Miss 
Edgewortk's  case  by  the  old  frontispieces. 

We  need  not  dwell  very  much  on  the  form  here.  It  has  been 
generally  admitted  that  these  editions  of  Messrs.  Dent's  are  very 
prettily  and  tastefully  got  up — a  certain  niggling  and  mincing 
prettiness  in  some  of  the  illustrations  being  excepted  and  objected 
to  by  some  tastes.  This  charge,  which  will  not  weigh  against 
Mr.  Cooke's  cuts  to  The  Man  of  Feeling  or  Mr.  Gleig's  to  Jane 
Eyre,  is,  perhaps,  a  little  more  valid  about  the  first-named  artist's 
plates  for  Evelina.  Miss  Edgeworth — we  do  not  quite  know  why — 
is  left  with  nothing  but  reproductions  of  the  old  frontispieces  and 
vignettes ;  but  these  are  excellently  done.  The  title-page  of 
Belinda  is  extremely  pretty,  and  the  ex  libris  design  (which  is 
peculiar  to  this  book,  the  others  having  one  in  common)  is  very 
happy.  For  the  rest,  The  Man  of  Feeling,  being  a  much  shorter 
novel,  has  different  paper  much  thicker  than  the  others.  No  one 
of  the  four  sets  has  any  ostensible  editor,  except  the  Burney,  to 
which  Mr.  R.  B.  Johnson  plays  that  part ;  but  sufficient  prefatory 
notices,  with  biographical  and  other  information,  are  given  to  the 
others  and  signed  "  F.  J.  S." 

The  secrets  of  publishers'  "books"  are  usually  well  kept,  and 
there  are  those  who  complain  that  even  the  author  is  not  made 
partaker  of  them.  But  we  feel  a  disinterested  curiosity  to  know 
whether  The  Man  of  Feeling  has  kept  or  regained  any  hold  on 
the  affections  of  the  present  day.  Mackenzie  was  a  gentleman,  a 
scholar,  and  an  agreeable  person,  and  some  of  his  periodical  papers 
exhibit  these  three  admirable  characteristics  most  unmistakably. 
But  for  his  novels  we  own  that  we  have  never  ourselves  been 
able  to  get  up  much  affection.  The  deplorable  Julia  de  Roubigne 
and  the  trivial  and  desultory  Man  of  the  World  are,  indeed,  more 
trying  than  his  more  famous  first  venture.  It  is  a  very  little  one 
— so  little  that  its  palpable  imitation  of  Sterne  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  French  "  sensibility  "-writers  on  the  other  has  scarcely 
time  to  bore,  while  its  undeniable  cleverness  does  much  to  con- 
ciliate. The  skit  on  Johnson  is  decidedly  amusing,  and  though 
the  hero  Ilarley  is  a  terrible  nincompoop,  he  is  a  very  honour- 
able and  respectable  person.  It  is  quite  certain  that  people  who 
will  not  read  The  Man  of  Feeling  will  read  many  things  incom- 
parably worse  in  taste,  sense,  and  English ;  but  the  question  is, 
Will  they  read  this,  and  are  they  utterly  to  be  blamed  if  they 
will  not  ? 

There  is,  fortunately,  no  need  for  these  hinted  doubts  in  the 
case  of  the  leash  of  sister  novelists  with  whom  we  have  joined 
Mackenzie — a  company  which,  by  all  accounts,  he  would  have 
much  enjoyed.  A  little  critical  reduction  may,  indeed,  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable  in  the  case  of  one  of  them  from  the  very  high 
estimates  entertained  by  contemporaries.  But  all  can  challenge 
a  place  which  is  very  high.  From  time  to  time  attempts  are, 
indeed,  made  to  belittle  Miss  Burney.    But  they  will  never  be 

*  The  Man  of  Fttling.  By  Henry  Mackenzie.  London:  Lent  &  Co. 
l393. 

Tin'  Nuvth  of  Miss  Bwnei — Evel.na.  2  vo's.  I.  on  Ion:  Dent  &  Co. 
1893. 

The  Novell  of  Ma rhi  Edgeworth — "Belinda.  2  vols.  London  :  Dent  &  Co 
1893- 

The  Novelt  of  Charlotte  Bronte"  und  her  Sinters — June  Eyre.  2  vols. 
London  :  Dent     Co.  1893. 


made  or  approved  by  any  really  competent  critic.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Messrs.  Dent  intend  including  Camilla  or  The  Wan- 
derer in  their  reprint,  and  we  own  to  having  ourselves  found 
slight  difficulties  besetting  the  perusal  of  Cecilia.  But  we 
think  uncommonly  little  of  the  taste  of  anybody  who  cannot 
"  taste  "  Evelina.  Repeated  readings  of  it  at  reasonable  inter- 
vals (for,  of  course,  it  is  not  a  book  to  read  once  a  year,  like 
a  play  of  Shakspeare  or  a  novel  of  Scott)  will  only,  to  judge 
from  our  own  experience,  increase  the  relish  for  it  in  itself, 
and  apart  from  the  historic  estimate,  while  we  can  vouch  for 
it  that  the  more  extensive  the  critic's  reading  of  contemporary 
literature,  the  higher  will  be  his  estimate  of  its  original  power. 
Mr.  Johnson  strikes  the  right  note  when  he  dwells  in  his  intro- 
duction on  the  "  freshness,"  the  "  spontaneity  "  of  the  book.  These, 
indeed,  with  its  remarkable  power  of  observing  or  imagining  cha- 
racter, are  its  great  points,  and  it  may  safely  be  said — without  any 
intention  of  evening  Miss  Burney  to  Fielding,  on  the  whole — 
that  nothing  at  all  resembling  them  in  this  respect  had  appeared 
since  Joseph  Andreivs  five  and  thirty  years  earlier.  Sterne  and 
Smollett  were  greater  geniuses  than  Frances,  no  doubt.  But 
neither  had  the  peculiar  artlessness,  joined  with  the  astonishing 
art,  which  was  necessary  for  the  portraiture  of  the  Broughtons 
and  Mr.  Smith,  of  Mme.  Duval,  and  of  Evelina  herself.  Indeed, 
this  peculiar  freshness  of  touch  would  seem  to  be  a  specially 
feminine  gift,  and  it  is  due  to  it  that  women  have  come  nearer  to 
men  in  novel-writing  than  in  any  other  form  of  literary  produc- 
tion. Of  course  the  book  is  not  in  all  respects  a  masterpiece. 
The  mania  of  the  century  for  long-lost  fathers  and  unrecognized 
daughters  affitcts  it  with  a  plot  which  is  in  other  ways  stogy, 
scrappy,  and  uninteresting ;  the  Rev.  Arthur  Villars  is  one  of 
those  persons  whom,  to  use  the  delicate  distinction  of  a  humane 
speaker,  "  one  would  not  wish  burnt,  but  would  not  be  sorry  to 
hear  that  he  had  been."  Lord  Orville  cannot  possibly  be  de- 
fended from  the  charge  of  priggishness,  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 
But,  if  these  things  were  twenty  times  worse  than  they  are,  the 
merits  of  the  book  would  carry  them  off. 

If  Miss  Frances  has  sometimes  suffered  from  attempts  to  deprive 
her  of  the  pride  of  place  to  which  Johnson  exalted  her  in  her 
youth  and  which  Macaulay  after  her  death  justly  maintained,  it 
does  not  appear  to  us  that  Miss  Maria  has,  since  her  own  time  and 
the  earlier  part  of  it,  ever  reached  the  fame  she  deserves.  She 
was  a  little  unlucky  in  her  period;  for  the  more  towering  genius 
of  Scott  on  the  one  side,  and  the  more  delicate  and  consummate 
art  of  Miss  Austen  on  the  other,  succeeded  her  early  efforts  and 
coincided  with  her  later,  while  the profounder  and  more  far-reaching 
styles  of  the  romance  and  the  novel  respectively  which  these 
two  founded  gradually  antiquated  the  more  artificial  kind  of  her 
own  work.  Yet  that  work  contains  extraordinarily  good  things, 
even  independently  of  her  directly  Irish  sketches,  whether  of  the 
Castle  Rackrent  or  of  the  King  Corny  type.  She  has  not  had 
very  much  critical  attention  of  late,  and  we  do  not  know  in  what 
relative  estimation  Belinda,  her  first  very  ambitious  and  elabo- 
rate attempt  in  novel-writing,  may  be  generally  held  nowadays. 
We  ourselves — though  there  are  things  in  Ormond  and  The 
Absentee  that  we  like  better  than  anything  here — rank  it  high. 
Its  deficiencies  seem  to  be  due  partly  to  old  Mr.  Edgeworth,  who 
always  would  be  meddling  with  his  daughter's  work,  and  who 
seems  to  have  insisted  on  the  adjustment  of  the  story  to  the  poetical- 
justice  and  moral-tale  standard,  partly  to  the  still  brooding  encum- 
brance of  the  usual  scheme  of  eighteenth-century  romance  which 
in  this  case,  as  in  Miss  Burney 's,  twenty  years  earlier,  imposed  the 
tedious  mystery  of  Virginia  and  the  priggishness  of  Clarence  Hervey 
upon  it.  It  is  fair,  however,  to  say  that  Hervey  is  not  anything 
like  such  a  prig  as  his  Burneian,  still  less  as  his  Richardsonian, 
ancestors ;  that  Belinda  likewise  has  (for  a  good  eighteenth-century 
heroine)  remarkable  strokes  of  nature  as  well  as  of  virtue,  and 
that  the  relations  of  Lord  and  Lady  Delacour  are  sketched  with 
no  common  skill,  the  character  of  the  former  especially  being 
very  much  out  of  the  ordinary  way  and  very  skilfully  adjusted. 
But  by  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  book  is  its  sketch  of 
Lady  Delacour  in  her  unregenerate  condition,  and  of  her  friends 
Harriot  Freke  and  Mrs.  Luttridge,  a  trio  in  which  the  mannish 
variety  of  fashionable  "  fastness,"  "  smartness,"  call  it  what  you 
will,  among  womankind  is  depicted  and  satirized  as  certainly  no 
other  modern  author  had  done  it  before,  and  in  a  fashion  which 
has  a  quite  startling  modernity  even  at  the  present  day.  Miss 
Edgeworth,  indeed,  unlike  Miss  Burney,  has  the  defect  of  the 
writer  who  draws  types  rather  than  individuals.  The  bloom  of 
the  Bra  lightens  is  not  on  these  successors  of  theirs  in  higher  life. 
Even  Lady  Delacour  is  a  little  bookish  and  stogy;  Harriot 
Freke  does  not  talk  up  to  her  actions  and  character  ;  and  Mrs. 
Luttridge  is  a  disreputable  shadow.  Still  the  type  is  remark- 
able, if  not  the  individuals. 

All  these  writers  can  be  looked  at  through  "  the  firm  perspective 
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of  the  past,"  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  judging 
them  with  due  critical  detachment.  It  is  not  quite  the  same  with 
regard  to  Charlotte  Bronte.  She  might  be  alive  now,  an  old  but 
not  a  preternaturally  old  woman ;  and,  what  is  more,  there  is  no 
very  essential  point  in  Jane  Eyre  which  makes  it  a  book  of  the  last 
decade  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  rather  than  one 
of  the  last  decade  of  the  second.  It  is  not  one  of  those  books 
which  "  date  themselves  "  by  much  reference  to  outward  events, 
manners,  and  fashions ;  it  was  almost  entirely  written  from  in- 
trospection, or  from  a  very  narrow  outlook,  and  in  style 
&c.  there  is  very  little  that  is  antiquated.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  written  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  and 
when  most  of  us  were  either  not  born  or  in  the  nursery.  We 
have  most  of  us  read  it  for  the  first  time  many  years  ago  ;  it  has 
influenced  a  vast  number  of  books  since  ;  it  set  an  entire  fashion  in 
heroes  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  extinct  yet.  In  such  cases 
it  is  really  something  of  a  critical  difficulty  to  see  the  thing  achro- 
matically — a  fact  of  which  the  youthful  critic  is  not  generally 
aware  "  while  the  locks  are  crisp  and  curled,"  though  it  affects 
no  eyes  so  strongly  as  his  own. 

After  endeavouring  to  allow  as  much  as  possible  for  all  these 
disturbing  influences,  we  should  say  that  the  highest  estimate 
which  has  been  held  by  competent  critics  of  Jane  Eyre  at  any 
time  was  a  little  too  high,  but  not  very  much.  Its  author  had 
genius,  and  a  good  deal  of  it ;  she  had  also  observation,  and  a 
good  deal  of  that.  But  her  observation  had  not  been  very  wide, 
and  she  had  been  rather  given  to  look  inside  than  out,  even  when 
she  had  opportunity  to  do  the  latter,  while  her  genius  was  open 
to  that  stricture  which  a  younger  contemporary  of  hers  was  to 
lay  down  before  her  death  in  reference  to  English  genius  in 
general — that  it  was  "  fantastic,  and  wanted  sanity."  We  all 
know  that  Rochester,  though  he  has  some  admirably  live 
touches,  is  not  quite  a  live  man;  we  all  feel  that,  though  .Jar.e  is 
live  enough  everywhere,  she  is  something  of  a  feminine  prig 
unnaturally  mingled  with  an  unmitigated  little  minx.  We  are 
all  aware  that  the  Rivers  family  are  leather  and  prunella,  and 
that  they  occupy  a  most  unconscionable  cantle  of  the  book. 
And  yet  the  thing  is  so  unlike  things  before  it,  so  full  of  naif  and 
genial  touches,  so  instinct  with  imagination,  that  it  is  impossible 
not  to  understand,  and  very  nearly  to  share,  the  furore  it  excited. 


SEFTON.* 

rpHE  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  of  which  the 
writer  of  this  work  is  doubtless  a  distinguished  member, 
has  a  wide  and  interesting  field  for  its  investigations.  But  we 
fancy  that  within  this  extensive  range  there  are  few  more  remark- 
able parochial  churches  than  Sefton.  Mr.  Caroe's  volume  de  luxe 
is  lavishly  illustrated  by  effective  sketches,  so  it  appeals  to  the 
eye  as  well  as  to  the  intelligence.  Sefton,  as  he  says,  although  it 
has  not  escaped  altogether  unscathed,  has  hitherto  survived  the 
Restoration  mania.  The  mischief  done  has  been  in  great  measure 
repaired  by  removing  lofts  and  galleries,  getting  rid  of  white- 
wash, and  knocking  away  coatings  of  cement.  The  earlier  parts 
of  the  building  date  from  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  entire 
church  furnishes  admirable  examples  of  successive  styles  and 
transitions  in  architecture.  The  steeple,  soaring  high  above  the 
low,  battlemented  roof,  is  a  conspicuous  and  singularly  graceful 
object.  But  the  chief  interests  of  Sefton  are  historical  and 
archaeological.  The  history  of  successive  generations  of  Eng- 
lishmen is  written  there  in  stone  and  in  wood,  in  metal  and 
in  stained  glass.  The  interior  is  rich  in  quaint  and  rare  anti- 
quities, and  the  effigies  of  knights,  nobles,  and  highborn  ladies 
awaken  a  series  of  historical  memories  from  the  Crusades  to  the 
last  of  the  Civil  Wars. 

The  venerable  woodwork  of  the  choir  stalls  and  bench-ends, 
with  its  varied  and  elaborate  carving,  is  noteworthy.  There  are 
not  only  the  common  and  conventional  symbols  of  the  Passion, 
but  what  seem  to  be  symbolic  interpretations  of  Our  Lord's 
teaching  and  parables.  And  the  date  of  these  pews,  the  stalls, 
and  some  of  the  screens  is  supposed  to  be  towards  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Sefton  is  the  burial-place  of  the 
Molyneux  and  their  predecessors  in  title,  and  the  numerous 
brasses  and  effigies  appear  to  have  escaped  damage  and  desecra- 
tion. Of  course,  the  oldest  of  them  have  not  been  spared 
by  time,  so  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  or  impossible  to 
decipher  the  inscriptions.  But  there  is  a  significant  Cavalier 
inscription  on  the  oaken  pulpit  which  was  put  up  in  1635  ;  it 
quotes  a  text  from  Proverbs  inculcating  loyalty  and  assuming  the 
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doctrine  of  divine  right.  Eor  the  Barons  of  Sefton  were  staunch 
Royalists,  and  Caryl],  Lord  Molyneux,  distinguished  himself 
greatly  under  Prince  Rupert  at  the  siege  of  Liverpool.  One  of 
that  gallant  gentleman's  ancestors  was  a  still  more  distinguished 
warrior.  Sir  "William  of  Sefton  did  good  service  to  Henry  VIII. 
at  Flodden  and  elsewhere.  The  armour  on  the  recumbent  figure 
suggests  curious  problems.  It  is  of  far  more  antiquated  fashion 
than  the  reign  of  Henry.  Some  advance  the  theory  that  the 
Knight,  hurrying  off  to  the  field,  made  a  snatch  at  the  first  suit 
which  came  to  hand.  Others  argue  with  more  probability  that 
this  brass  is  really  a  palimpsest,  and  has  been  altered  to  suit 
the  man.  In  any  case  two  flags  taken  at  Flodden  are 
engraved,  for  one  of  them  can  be  recognized  as  the  banner  of 
the  Gordons.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  this  Sir  William,  for 
the  contemporary  chroniclers  had  much  to  say  of  him.  Besides 
being  a  very  perfect  knight,  he  was  an  elegant  Italian  scholar 
and  a  spirited  agriculturist.  There  are  crossed  legs  and  couchant 
figures  on  other  tombstones  which  indicate  the  resting-places  of 
Crusaders,  and  there  is  the  brass  of  a  Molyneux  who  fought  at 
Agincourt.  One  of  his  brothers  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  and 
utterly  refused  to  renounce  the  Cross,  though  menaced  with  all 
refinements  of  torture.  It  would  have  been  too  extravagant  to- 
carry  out  the  threat,  and  they  sent  him  home  under  promise  of 
ransom,  but  kept  his  brothers  for  hostages,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  they  should  be  cut  to  pieces  were  he  not  to  return  by  a 
certain  day.  Considering  the  uncertainty  of  travel  in  those  days, 
the  hostages  must  have  passed  an  anxious  time.  For  example, 
another  brother,  who  was  Bishop  of  Chichester  and  Keeper  of  the 
Privy  Seal  to  Henry  VI.,  obtained  leave  to  lay  down  his  secular 
office  and  travel  for  the  "  good  of  his  soul."  The  worthy  prelate 
got  no  further  than  Portsmouth,  where  he  was  murdered  by 
some  sailors  when  on  the  point  of  embarking. 

There  is  a  list  of  the  Rectors,  with  biographical  annotations-,, 
from  1360  downwards.  We  may  presume  the  living  was  a 
tolerably  lucrative  one,  since  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  it  was 
held  by  members  of  the  patron's  family ;  although,  indeed,  in  the 
time  of  pluralities,  that  does  not  prove  much.  For  the  Reverend 
John  Nutter,  who  was  rector  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  was  known  as 
"  The  Golden  Ass,"  from  the  number  and  richness  of  his  benefices. 
Though  a  zealous  friend  to  the  Reformed  faith,  he  was  compelled 
reluctantly  to  undertake  the  disagreeable  duty  of  searching 
the  houses  of  Catholic  recusants.  The  Blundells  of  Crosbie, 
parishioners  of  his  own,  like  most  of  the  old  families  in  those 
parts,  were  staunch  to  the  old  creed  ;  and  John  Nutter  must  have 
been  in  a  painful  dilemma  when  he  had  twice  to  arrest  the  head 
of  the  house.  Perhaps  he  did  his  best  in  the  circumstances  by 
using  his  influence  for  the  release  of  Blundell's  wife,  who  was 
likewise  under  key  at  Chester  Castle.  Morton,  who  came  of  the 
Cheshire  Moretons,  had  almost  as  many  livings  as  Nutter,  but  he 
fell  upon  evil  times  in  the  Civil  Wars,  though  he  outlived 
the  troubles  and  had  more  luck  than  most  loyal  laymen, 
for  he  was  reinstated  in  his  benefices.  Near  his  mortuary 
tablet  is  another  to  the  memory  of  two  Rothwells,  father  and 
son,  who  held  the  charge  in  succession  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  There  are  living  villagers  who  remember  Rothwell  the 
younger;  he  was  known  as  "f  ould  Rector,"  and  he  died  at  the 
patriarchal  age  of  92.  He  prided  himself  on  his  oratorical  and 
musical  gifts,  and  was  wont  to  practise,  like  Demosthenes,  in  the 
open  air.  People  came  from  great  distances,  not  for  the  matter 
but  for  the  manner  of  his  delivery ;  and  Kemble  himself  is  said 
to  have  posted  down  from  London,  on  the  chance  of  picking  up  a 
hint  or  two.  That  Rector,  to  the  last,  used  to  mow  his  own  hay 
crop,  and  would  walk  four  miles  each  morning,  and  even  in 
winter,  to  take  a  cold  bath  in  the  sea. 

The  registers  begin  about  1 600 ;  but  there  were  great  irregu- 
larities during  the  civil  troubles.  For  about  a  dozen  of  years 
there  were  no  records  of  marriages,  and,  what  is  much  more 
remarkable,  there  were  few  deaths.  Naturally  that  proves  no- 
thing as  to  the  rates  of  mortality  ;  for  there  was  sharp  fighting 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  especially  when  Prince  Rupert 
lay  in  leaguer  before  Liverpool.  But  whether  there  were  marriages 
or  no,  the  baptisms  soon  begin  to  be  entered  frequently  and  regularly. 
There  were  frequent  and  rather  arbitrary  collections  for  repairs  and 
church  expenses,  which  were  levied  in  the  old  fashion  of  "  fifteens  " 
by  the  parish  constables.  The  reason  for  the  employment  of 
constables  seems  to  have  been  that  all  the  old  machinery  for 
church  maintenance,  poor  relief,  &c,  had  been  swept  away  at  the 
suppression  of  the  monasteries.  In  1652  there  is  an  entry  among 
the  burials  of  a  widow  lady  who  had  been  hanged.  Mr.  Caroe 
suggests  that  she  was  probably  executed  for  witchcraft,  as  Matthew 
Hopkins  was  busy  about  that  time,  and  we  know  that  Lanca- 
shire was  always  notorious  for  its  witches.  Early  in  the  eighteenth 
century  the  opprobrious  term  "  Papist "  begins  to  be  affixed  to 
some  of  the  names.    At  that  time  ■'  the  Plot  "  and  Oates's  per- 
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juries  were  already  becoming  ancient  history;  but  the  Jacobites 
were  stirring  in  the  Northern  counties,  and  Mr.  Caroe  presumes 
they  may  have  excited  the  apprehensions  of  zealous  friends  of 
the  Protestant  Succession.  It  is  certain  that  for  long  there  were 
regular  entries  for  the  due  celebration  of  the  great  deliverance 
from  the  Powder  Treason.  Not  only  was  there  an  abundance  of  fuel 
for  the  burning  of  Guy  Faux,  but  the  parish  authorities  held  high 
revelry  at  "  The  Punchbowl."  Then  there  were  charges  for  keep- 
ing the  stocks  and  the  ducking-stool  in  good  repair  ;  and  also  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  parish  pound,  which  figures  under  the 
ancient  designation  of  the  pinfold. 

A  great  part  of  the  volume  is  given  up  to  reprinting  the  records 
of  "the  Mock  Corporation  of  Sephton."  "With  their  mock  titles 
and  their  mock  ceremonies  and  the  forced  humour  of  mock 
^dignitaries,  who  were  often  very  dull  dogs,  they  are  monotonous 
and  by  no  means  amusing.  The  members,  humbly  imitating  the 
more  brilliant  fraternity  of  "  White's,"  sometimes  indulged  in 
absurd  or  eccentric  bets — and  they  always  distinguished  them- 
selves by  hard  drinking  and  heavy  eating.  "  Their  pew  is  still 
to  be  seen  in  Sefton  Church,  in  much  the  same  condition  as  it 
-was  ioo  years  ago,  with  its  three  rows  of  seats  for  the  Burgesses, 
.and  a  separate  square  box  for  the  Mayor." 


NOVELS.' 

<fjVIE  Great  Shadow  and  Beyond  the  City  show  Mr.  Conan  Doyle 
both  at  his  best  and  worst.  lie  has  never  written  anything 
more  graphic,  natural,  and  interesting  than  the  first  of  these  two 
stories,  or  more  merely  farcical  than  the  last.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
matter  of  regret  that  they  both  appear  under  the  same  cover. 
The  heart  of  a  boy  must  be  stolid  to  a  degree  if  it  fail  to  bound 
at  the  recital  of  the  adventures  of  Jock  Calder  and  his  friend 
Jim ;  while  the  account  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  will  hold  him 
breathless.  It  is  more  than  a  twice-told  tale  ;  but  the  decisive 
battle  of  our  century  has  never  been  described  with  greater 
vigour  than  by  Mr.  Conan  Doyle  in  this  small  book.  And  not 
only  is  his  treatment  of  the  actual  engagement  something  little 
short  of  masterly,  but  the  way  in  which  he  leads  up  to  it  by 
narrating  adventures  quite  possible  in  the  life  of  a  Lowland  boy 
of  that  date  is  highly  ingenious.  Secluded  though  he  might  be 
•on  the  Berwickshire  coast,  trouble  was  in  the  air,  and  the  yeoman's 
son  was  quick  to  respond  to  the  thrill  of  its  touch.  Yet  there  is 
no  fine  writing  in  the  telling  of  this  tale ;  therefore  the  impres- 
sion it  makes  on  the  reader  is  all  the  deeper  and  more  permanent. 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  the  man  who  could  write  The 
Great  Shadow  could  also  be  the  author  of  Beyond  the  City.  This 
second  story  might  be  turned  into  a  lever  de  rideau  for  a  trans- 
pontine theatre  with  some  success,  but  it  is  wholly  beyond  the 
pale  of  serious  criticism.  What  is  to  be  said  about  the  proceed- 
ings of  two  girls  who,  in  order  to  disgust  their  father  with  a 
handsome  and  strong-minded  lady  whom  he  proposes  to  give 
them  for  a  stepmother,  obey  to  the  letter  the  precepts  she  is  so 
fond  of  inculcating,  and  make  a  display  of  smoking,  drinking, 
and  neglecting  their  duties  till  the  desired  end  is  attained  ? 
Extravagance  is  not  humour,  neither  is  the  charm  of  a  book 
enhanced  by  a  series  of  drawings  lacking  in  grace,  in  beauty, 
and  in  any  kind  of  skill. 

Mrs.  Jocelyn  deserves  credit  for  her  effort  to  introduce  a  new 
kind  of  heroine  into  the  world  of  novels,  and  her  rather 
ambitious  attempt  is  not  altogether  a  succcs  d'estime.  There  is  a 
certain  amount  of  reality  and  interest  about  Miss  Georgina 
Pembroke,  whose  fortune  is  hardly  less  colossal  than  her  stature, 
"which  is  six  feet  two,  while  her  heart  and  brain  are  propor- 
tionately smaller  than  either.  Up  to  a  given  point  she  is  well- 
drawn  and  natural ;  but  in  striving  to  make  her  straightforward 
and  unconventional  Mrs.  Jocelyn  has  exaggerated  her  effects,  con- 
veying the  impression  that  Miss  Pembroke  was  horsey  and  vulgar. 
It  is  likewise  a  mistake  to  insist  so  much  on  the  fact  that  Miss 
Pembroke  was  "  one  of  the  most  amusing  women  in  London,"  and 
that,  in  spite  of  her  size,  her  manners,  and  her  clothes,  she  was 
"  a  welcome  guest  at  many  a  fair  and  brilliant  shrine."  Not  one 
"word  does  she  ever  say  that  could  raise  a  giggle  from  the  most 
imbecile  schoolgirl.  Iler  talk  is  chiefly  about  riding  and  hunting, 
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and  though  it  is  sensible  and  practical,  it  is  by  no  means  of  the 
mirth-provoking  sort.  Mrs.  Jocelyn  has  some  skill  in  character- 
drawing,  and  the  Tomlinson  family  are  alive  in  their  various  ways, 
which  is  a  boon  to  recognize  and  be  thankful  for.  She  is,  how- 
ever, too  much  given  to  repetition,  and  repeats  not  only  her 
comments  but  her  expressions,  while  occasionally  her  English  is 
a  little  awkward.  She  is  always  describing  people  and  clothes 
as  "  utterly  impossible,"  and  actions  as  gauche  ;  while  she  makes 
use  of  the  phrase  "to  even  smile"  (vol.  iii.  p.  18)  when  she 
means  "  even  to  smile,"  and  speaks  about  "  really  hot  flirtations." 
If  Mrs.  Jocelyn  would  condense  her  matter  and  chasten  her  style, 
her  story  would  gain  considerably  in  crispness,  and  as  she  un- 
doubtedly has  ability  of  a  certain  kind,  we  should  be  glad  to  see 
her  change  for  the  better. 

Those  who  admired  the  simplicity  and  unity  of  Ben-Hur 
will  be  disappointed  with  Mr.  Wallace's  latest  work,  The 
Prince  of  India,  who  is,  in  other  words,  our  old  friend,  the 
Wandering  Jew.  The  "  time  and  the  place"  are  Constantinople, 
when  it  is  just  tottering  to  its  fall,  and  there  is  no  more  momen- 
tous or  exciting  epoch  in  the  world's  history.  Mr.  Wallace, 
however,  though  he  has  steeped  himself  in  secondhand  authorities 
(we  have  not  noticed  one  original  quotation),  has  not  been  inspired 
in  his  narrative.  In  the  first  place  there  is  not  the  faintest 
reason  for  elevating  the  Wandering  Jew  into  his  hero.  Except 
for  the  fact  that  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  opening 
of  the  book,  when  Dante  was  still  alive,  and  the  Pope  had  just 
"  made  his  great  refusal,"  the  Wandering  Jew  had  ravaged  the 
hidden  tomb  of  Iliram,  King  of  Tyre,  in  the  mountains  beyond 
Sidon,  and  taken  from  it  untold  wealth  and  the  jewelled  sword 
which  was  the  gift  of  Solomon,  there  need  have  been  no  con- 
nexion with  past  centuries  at  all.  True,  the  Jew — or  Prince  of 
India,  as  he  prefers  to  style  himself — drops  an  occasional  allusion 
to  having  conversed  with  Mahomet,  or  having,  to  his  cost, 
spoken  with  Christ ;  but  these  events  make  no  difference  to  the 
development  of  the  story.  His  dream  of  a  universal  religion  has 
been  dreamt  by  others  without  his  advantages,  and  wealthy  and 
mysterious  strangers  were  "nothing  accounted  of"  in  the 
wonderful  East.  Indeed,  the  perpetual  introduction  of  "a 
stranger,"  who  sometimes  turns  out  to  be  an  old  friend  and  some- 
times does  not,  is  a  marked  feature  of  The  Prince  of  India.  Plan 
of  the  book  there  is  none,  properly  so  called,  but  only  a  confused 
jumble  of  unmeaning  characters,  events  that  lead  to  nothing, 
religious  dissertations,  extracts  from  letters,  sermons,  synods, 
recitations,  water  parties,  and  kidnappings,  till  the  reader's  brain 
becomes  as  muddled  as  Old  Kaspar's.  Even  the  crowning  scene 
of  the  fall  of  the  Empire  fails  to  rouse  Mr.  Wallace  out  of  the 
dead  level  of  flatness.  For,  curious  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who 
were  deeply  impressed  with  Ben-Hur,  he  has  lost  all  power  of 
narration,  and  no  longer  commands  the  attention  of  the  reader. 
His  material  needs  arranging  and  condensing,  and  his  style  needs 
— everything !  It  would  be  well  for  Mr.  Wallace  to  grasp  the 
truth  that  the  liberal  use  of  the  vocative  case  does  not  neces- 
sarily convey  an  impression  of  local  colour,  and  contrasts  but 
oddly  with  the  "  newspaper  English "  of  the  rest  of  the 
paragraph.  Also  that  the  title  of  Majesty  did  not  come  into 
vogue  till  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  fifty  years  later.  "To  be  dis- 
played of  holidays  on  the  prow  "  is  hardly  graceful,  and  the  ex- 
pression "  to  rouge  the  daylight "  falls  unpleasantly  on  the  ear. 
The  remark  of  the  Russian  monk  that  his  name  of  Metrophanes 
did  not  please  him,  and  that  he  had  "  re-entitled  himself,"  is 
singular,  and  there  is  something  comic  in  the  patronizing  refer- 
ence of  the  Wandering  Jew  to  "  dear  old  Israel,"  meaning  not 
Jacob,  but  the  race.  Altogether  The  Prince  of  India  gives  the 
idea  of  an  elaborate  rechauffe,  wherein  any  faint  purpose  that 
the  writer  may  originally  have  had  in  his  mind  has  been  com 
pletely  crowded  out  by  the  abundant  materials  collected  togethe 
from  standard  works — materials  which  he  has  sought  vainly  t 
make  readable  by  the  introduction  of  the  most  shadowy  of  love 
stories. 

Can  this  be  Love?  is  a  very  artless  book.    It  is  the  story  of 
little,  very  middle-class  girl,  who  is  left  a  fortune  by  her  unci 
because  his  adopted  nephew  had  displeased  him.    The  little  gir 
is  taken  from  home  and  placed  with  a  well-born  and  remarkably 
gushing  lady,  to  whose  son  she  ultimately  becomes  engaged 
Before  the  wedding-day,  however,  the  lover  behaves  with  such 
rudeness  to  his fiancie's  family  that  the  match  is  broken  off,  and 
after  some  months  the  heiress  finally  marries  the  disinherite 
nephew.    In  her  description  of  the  hard-working  Clarksons,  and 
indeed,  of  Stella  herself,  Mrs.  Parr  shows  cleverness  and  discrimi 
nation  ;  but  Mrs.  Stapleton  talks  like  an  idiot,  and  her  son  like  a 
"  walking  gentleman."    Any  woman  of  any  sense  would  hav 
known  that  the  surest  way  to  disgust  a  girl  with  a  young  man 
would  be  to  allude  to  him  and  praise  him  from  morning  till  night 
Yet  this  is  what  Mrs.  Stapleton  does,  with  the  happiest  results. 
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Sometimes,  it  must  be  confessed,  her  listeners  must  have  been 
rather  puzzled  to  distinguish  her  praise  from  her  blame,  as,  for 
instance,  when  she  remarks  complacently  (p.  31)  of  Vivian  that 
u  He  has  the  most  fastidious  taste  of  any  one  I  ever  met. 
Already  he  is  a  perfect  aesthete,  and  promises  to  become  a  virtuoso 
— a  dilettante  of  the  highest  order."  As  regards  his  choice  of 
language,  he  certainly  fulfilled  his  promise  better  than  most  of 
us,  for  on  p.  97,  when  his  mother  asks  him  if  he  looks  on  himself 
as  engaged  to  Stella,  he  replies  seriously,  and  with  a  fine  sense  of 
alliteration,  "  I  look  on  us  as  affiliated  in  the  fetters  of 
affinity.  I  hate  that  word  '  engaged.'  Ultimately  we  shall  further 
strengthen  the  bond  by  being  united  in  that  spiritual  sacrament 
called  by  the  masses  marriage." 

It  rarely  happens  that  the  hero  of  a  novel  on  whom  everything 
depends  is  never  mpntioned  at  all  till  the  second  volume,  and 
then  referred  to  but  seldom.  Yet  this  is  the  case  with  Bay 
Eonald,  the  horse  that  wins  the  race  and  the  property  and  the 
wife  in  Miss  Crommelin's  last  story.  But  Bay  Ronald  is  a  very 
different  creature  from  the  horses  of  Whyte  Melville,  whom  we 
all  know  and  love,  and  even  in  a  less  degree  from  those  of  Hawley 
Smart.  To  these  gentlemen  a  horse  was  as  much  a  part  of  their 
being  as  their  own  arms  and  legs;  but  Miss  Crommelin's  beast  is 
a  mere  shadow  of  a  horse,  and  no  more  a  personal  possession  than 
the  quadruped  you  hire  at  so  much  an  hour  for  a  canter  along 
the  sands.  These  differences  cannot  be  reasoned  about ;  they  can 
only  be  felt,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  get  up  any  enthusiasm 
for  Bay  Ronald's  masters  and  mistresses,  actual  or  potential. 
They  are  kidnapped  and  escape,  are  dispossessed  and  restored, 
maligned  and  rehabilitated,  love  and  lose;  they  run  the  whole 
gamut  of  sensation  and  emotion,  but  they  never  make  our  hearts 
beat  one  whit  the  faster  for  all  their  adventures.  It  is  in  vain 
that  Dick  Saxby's  father  introduces  a  literal  skeleton  at  a  feast ; 
it  is  in  vain  that  he  is  tricked  of  his  property  by  his  cleverer 
cousin — the  reader  might  be  digesting  the  account  of  some  local 
sports,  it  leaves  him  so  unmoved.  Perhaps  Miss  Crommelin  has 
chosen  a  subject  unsuited  to  her,  she  may  be  more  fortunate  next 
time. 

If  Bay  Eonald  is  rather  flat  and  tame,  Juanita  is  infinitely 
flatter  and  tamer.  It  deals  mostly  with  the  islands  in  Galway 
Bay,  the  scene  of  Miss  Lawless's  Granial;  but  Mr.  Fogerty  has  not 
Miss  Lawless's  art  of  enabling  her  readers  to  enter  into  the  life 
she  is  describing.  The  adventures  of  Juanita  and  a  sailor  who  is 
always  referred  to  as  "  Lieutenant "  Condro  are  not  very  pro- 
bable, neither  are  they  particularly  ingenious,  and  when  the 
characters  are  shifted  from  Ireland  to  foreign  seas  they  do  not 
grow  more  interesting.  There  is  no  special  fault  to  be  found 
with  the  book.  It  is  eminently  harmless,  and  though  the  author 
is  rather  fond  of  long  sentences  they  can  generally  be  construed 
with  a  little  attention  ;  but  it  is  dull. 

Won  at  the  Last  Hole  is  an  effort  at  humour,  in  which  the 
tedium  of  the  letterpress  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  that  of  the 
illustrations.  Thousands  of  such  books  flood  the  railway  book- 
stalls during  the  holiday  season,  and  the  fact  that  they  do  so 
flood  them  is  the  author's  best  excuse  for  their  production. 


LAND  REVENUE  IN  BOMBAY.* 

A  MONG  the  gravest  responsibilities  of  the  Indian  Government 
are  those  arising  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  the 
greatest  landlord  in  the  world.  Its  rental  forms  by  far  the  most 
considerable  portion  of  its  entire  revenues,  and  the  management 
of  its  relations  with  its  tenants  is  a  matter  which  vitally  affects 
alike  its  own  finances  and  the  well-being  of  the  vast  agricultural 
population  by  which  the  rent  is  paid.  The  first  British  ad- 
ministrators of  the  country  adopted,  of  necessity,  the  methods  of 
replenishing  the  public  exchequer  which  they  found  in  existence, 
and  were  constrained,  at  the  outset,  to  levy  the  land  revenue  on 
the  same  principles  and  by  the  same  methods  as  those  sanctioned 
by  their  predecessors.  A  very  short  experience  sufficed  to  show 
that  these  were  in  the  highest  degree  wasteful  and  oppressive. 
The  cultivator  of  the  soil  had,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  borne 
the  ultimate  burden  of  a  despotism  which,  under  varying  forms, 
was  consistent  in  the  policy  of  recognizing  no  proprietorship  in 
land  except  its  own,  and  no  limit  to  its  exactions  except  the 
proved  inability  of  its  subjects  to  bear  another  turn  of  the  screw. 
In  Bombay  the  oppression  had  been  especially  severe,  because  the 
Mahrattas  had  fashioned  the  revenue  arrangements  of  Akbar's 
great  Minister,  Rajah  Todarmal,  in  accordance  with  their  own 
predatory  instincts,  and  in  the  outlying  parts  of  their  dominions 

*  The  Land  Revenue  «f  Bombay;  a  History  of  its  Administration,  Rise, 
and  Progress.  By  Alexander  kogers,  Bombay  Civil  Service.  2  vols. 
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collected  the  land  revenue  by  the  simple  expedient  of  an  invading; 
army,  with  the  leader  of  which  the  landowners  were  glad  to  come 
to  terms  sooner  than  expose  their  estates  to  indiscriminate  pill- 
age.   A  still  more  pernicious  system  was  introduced  at  the 
Mahratta  Court,  where  it  became  the  fashion  to  farm  out  the 
right  of  collecting  the  land  revenue  to  the  highest  bidder,  who,  in 
turn,  passed  it  on  to  some  inferior  contractor,  tbe  process  of  sub- 
letting being  continued,  until  at  last  the  privilege  of  squeezing  the 
peasant  was  vested  in  some  petty  local  tyrant,  thoroughly  versed 
in  the  resources  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  prepared  to  enforce? 
payment  by  seizure  of  goods,  imprisonment,  and  even  torture. 
The  Mahratta  peasant,  however,  could  afford  to  pay  a  heavy  rent, 
for  he  was,  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  himself  a  plunderer,  and 
brought  home  from  his  annual  forays  enough  to  satisfy  the 
exactions  of  the  authorities.    As  the  Mahratta  power  declined, 
these  pleasant  methods  of  supplementing  an  insufficient  income 
disappeared,  and  when  the  British  appeared  on  the  scene,  many 
portions  of  the  Bombay  province  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
cultivators,  who  were  no  longer  able  to  sustain  the  exorbitant 
demands  of  the  Mahratta  prince  and  his  unscrupulous  delegates. 
A  graphic  account  of  the  prevailing  disorganization  is  given  by 
Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  who  became  Governor  of  Bombay 
shortly  after  the  annexation  of  the  Peshwah's  domains  at  the 
close  of  the  third  Mahratta  War,  in  1818.    He  found  the  whole 
revenue  system  in  chaos.    The  officials  were  mere  speculators,, 
without  compunction  or  motive  for  forbearance.    The  land-tax 
was  levied  with  a  sole  view  to  the  supposed  resources  of  the 
individual,  irrespective  of  the  area  or  quality  of  his  holding.  No 
true  land  record  existed,  the  accounts  were  fictitious,  every  form 
of  corruption  prevailed,  and  every  one,  officials,  landowners,  and 
tenants  alike,  conspired  to  baffle  and  mislead  the  new  rulers  of 
the  country.     With  the  reforms   instituted  by  Mountstuart 
Elphinstone  began  the  process  of  improvement  and  elaboration 
which  has  resulted  in  rendering  the  Bombay  Land  Revenue 
Department  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  exact  pieces  of  machinery 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  system  of  British  administration.  The 
author  of  the  present  volumes  has  been,  throughout  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career,  intimately  connected  with  it,  both  as  a  Settlement 
officer  and  Collector  of  a  district,  and  subsequently  as  the  Head 
Revenue  Commissioner  for  the  northern  portion  of  the  Presidency. 
He  is  perfect  master  of  his  subject,  and  the  minute  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance  which  he  shows  with  every  detail  of  the 
history  of  Bombay  Settlements,  and  with  the  past  and  present 
condition  of  every  portion  of  the  province,  is  in  itself  a  striking 
exemplification  of  the  conscientious  thoroughness  with  which 
this  portion  of  the  Imperial  task  in  British  India  is  fulfilled.  So 
complete  and  comprehensive  a  survey  of  a  half-century's  adminis- 
trative work  could  be  achieved  only  by  one  who  has  devoted  the 
industry  of  a  lifetime  to  it,  and  has  realized  by  experience  the 
importance  of  the  seemingly  trivial  changes  and  developments 
which  he  records.    In  few  countries,  we  believe,  could  such 
striking  evidence  be  given  of  the  unremitting  and  zealous  care  of 
the  Government  for  the  interests  of  the  rural  population.  In 
none,  we  are  sure,  does  a  more  faithful  record  exist  of  every 
incident — soil,  climate,  rainfall,  neighbourhood  of  great  towns, 
means  of  locomotion,  character  and  habits  of  the  population — 
everything,  in  fact,  which  bears  on  the  resources  of  the  land- 
owner and  the  rental  which  he  can,  in  equity,  be  called  upon  to 
pay.    The  operation  by  which  this  question  is  determined  for  a 
term,  generally,  of  thirty  years,  is  in  India  called  a  "Settlement." 
The  Bombay  Settlements  have  at  times  been  topics  of  somewhat 
ardent  controversy,  and  have  been  severely  criticized  as  pressing 
too  hardly  upon  the  landed  interest.    The  troubles  which  have 
beset  certain  classes  of  agriculturists  in  the  Deccan,  and  more 
than  once  necessitated  exceptional  legislation,  have  lent  colour  to 
these  animadversions.  The  present  volumes  are  the  Government's 
best  apology  for  its  proceedings.   They  show,  at  any  rate,  that  no 
trouble  has  been  spared  in  ascertaining  the  real  facts  of  the  case, 
in  rectifying  mistakes,  in  modifying  unsuccessful  experiments, 
and  watching  for  any  symptoms  of  distress.    The  warmth  with 
which  such  subjects  are  debated  in  Indian  official  circles — of 
which  Mr.  Rogers's  volumes  afford  frequent  indications — is  but  the 
natural  and  wholesome  outcome  of  the  interest  which  the  Revenue 
officer  takes  in  his  duties,  and  the  earnestness  which  inspires  his 
efforts  for  their  conscientious  discharge.    It  would  be  difficult  to 
believe  that  officials  as  painstaking  and  well  informed  as  Mr. 
Rogers  could  be  betrayed  into  hasty  conclusions,  unsound  reason- 
ing, or  ill-considered  action.    It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  our 
English  Radical  to  consult  volumes  which  are  meaningless  to  u 
but  the  patient  and  truth-seeking  student.    But  it  would  be  well 
if  the  glib  Parliamentary  critic  of  Indian  administration  could 
realize,  by  a  few  hours'  study  of  Mr.  Rogers's  precise  and  un- 
flagging  narrative,  how  vast  an  amount  of  thought,  labour, 
and  patience  has  been  devoted  to  the  elaboration  of  a  single 
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department  of  the  system,  which  ignorant  sciolism  is  so  eager  to 
expose,  denounce,  or  revolutionize. 

The  provisional  arrangements  inaugurated  by  Mountstuart 
proved  incontestably  that  even  the  reduced  assessment  fixed 
by  the  British  was  more  than  the  people  could  endure,  and 
that  the  machinery  for  assessing  and  collecting  land  revenue 
was  hopelessly  defective.  More  searching  inquiry,  more  pre- 
cise information,  a  better  class  of  native  officials,  and  more  effi- 
cient European  supervision  were  essential  to  any  real  improve- 
ment. In  1835  these  convictions  took  form  in  experimental 
Settlement  operations,  which  were  of  a  far  more  precise  and 
systematic  character  than  any  hitherto  effected.  The  success 
of  the  experiment  was  such  that  the  Government  resolved  on 
its  more  general  application,  and  in  1847  a  conclave  of  the  chief 
Revenue  officials  assembled  at  Poonah,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
up  a  uniform  code  of  Settlement  procedure.  The  rules  then 
prescribed  have,  with  certain  modifications,  been  accepted  in  all 
subsequent  operations ;  and,  thanks  to  the  care  and  exactitude 
with  which  these  have  been  carried  out,  the  Government  of 
Bombay  possesses  a  Survey  map  of  every  acre  of  revenue-paying 
land,  and  a  record  of  title,  and  a  valuation  of  the  soil  more 
complete  and  trustworthy  than  anything  of  the  kind  to  be  found 
in  any  other  part  of  India,  and,  probably,  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  The  Revenue  unit  adopted  for  the  Survey  is  known  as  the 
"  field,"  the  area  which  it  is  supposed  that  a  peasant  can  plough 
with  a  pair  of  bullocks.  This  varies  with  the  soil,  from  twenty 
acres  of  light  dry  soil  to  twelve  acres  for  heavy  plough  land,  and 
four  acres  of  irrigated  rice-fields.  The  delimitation  of  these 
"  fields"  is  the  first  part  of  the  Settlement  operations ;  then  comes 
the  process  of  classifying  the  soil,  according  to  its  quality,  depth, 
means  of  irrigation  and  "  accidents,"  of  which  there  are  no  less 
than  seven,  to  which  the  classifier  is  bound  to  have  regard.  The 
report  of  the  classifier  is  next  submitted  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  Settlement,  who  then  proposes  a  rate  for  the  locality,  and  this, 
after  passing  the  ordeal  of  a  small  hierarchy  of  officials,  is  con- 
sidered and,  if  approved,  sanctioned  by  the  Government.  The 
general  rate  for  the  local  area  being  thus  determined,  its  incidence 
on  each  particular  "  field "  is  worked  out  mechanically  by 
the  officials  on  the  spot.  These  elaborate  arrangements  are 
believed  to  go  far  towards  rendering  oppression  on  the  one  hand, 
and  fraud  and  collusion  on  the  other,  impossible,  and  to  have 
been  a  great  advance,  alike  upon  the  Bengal  Permanent  Settle- 
ment, which  left  the  ryot  at  the  mercy  of  his  landlord,  and  the 
Madras  Ryotwari  system,  which  brought  the  Government  into 
immediate  contact  with  each  individual  cultivator,  and  by  its 
frequent  revision  opened  a  wide  door  to  the  extortion  and  chi- 
canery which  so  seriously  enhance  the  difficulties  of  Indian 
administration.  As  it  is,  the  Bombay  ryot  holds  a  well-defined, 
heritable,  and  alienable  estate,  secure  from  all  arbitrary  interfer- 
ence, and  indefeasible,  except  on  the  ground  of  non-payment  of 
rent.  Subsequent  legislation  has  provided  precautions  against  a 
possible  enhancement  of  rent,  grounded  on  improvements  effected 
by  the  tenant.  Thus  safeguarded,  the  Bombay  ryot  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  any  one  but  himself.  Unfortunately,  his  newly- 
conferred  powers  have  sometimes  been  rashly  used,  and  he  and 
his  lands  have  been  absorbed  by  the  money-lender,  who,  in  the 
East  as  in  the  West,  is  ever  on  the  alert  to  take  advantage  of 
recklessness  and  inexperience. 

Our  limits  forbid  us  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  many 
interesting  lights  which  the  official  correspondence,  quoted  by 
Mr.  Rogers,  throws  on  the  contemporaneous  history  of  the 
province.  Thus,  we  find  Sir  Thomas  Munro  reporting,  in  1800, 
that  within  the  preceding  forty  years  the  population  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Canara  had  been  lessened  by  a  third,  and  that  its  pro- 
sperity had  suffered  a  still  more  serious  reduction.  This  change 
was,  he  writes,  "  brought  about  by  the  invasion  of  Hyder ;  the  four 
wars  which  have  happened  since  that  event  ;  by  Tippoo  himself 
destroying  many  of  the  principal  towns  upon  the  coast,  and  forcing 
the  inhabitants  to  remove  to  Jumalabad,  and  other  unhealthy 
stations  near  the  hills;  by  his  seizing  in  one  night  all  the  Christian 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  sending  them,  to  the  number  of 
•60,000,  into  captivity  to  Mysore,  from  which  not  one-tenth  of 
them  ever  returned  ;  by  the  general  corruption  of  the  Govern- 
ment." All  these  horrors,  however,  had,  Sir  Thomas  Munro  con- 
sidered, produced  less  calamitous  results  than  the  exorbitant  land 
assessment,  which  the  native  rulers  ruthlessly  exacted  from  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil.  In  1817  again  we  find  Sir  Thomas  Munro 
drawing  a  dark  picture  of  Mahratla  misrule,  and  discussing  the 
best  means  of  replacing  it  by  more  civilized  and  civilizing  power. 
"The  Mnhratta  Government/'  he  says,  "  from  its  foundation  has 
beet  one  of  the  most  destructive  that  ever  existed  in  India.  It 
never  relinquished  the  predatory  spirit  of  its  founder,  Sivagi. 
Thai  spirit  grew  with  its  power,  and,  when  its  empire  extended 
from  Hi..  (Janges  to  the  Kaveri,  this  nation  was  little  better  than 


a  horde  of  imperial  thieves.  All  other  Hindu  States  took  pride 
in  the  improvement  of  the  country,  and  in  the  construction  of 
temples,  ponds,  canals,  and  other  public  works.  They  did  not 
seek  their  revenue  in  the  improvement  of  the  country,  but  in  the 
exaction  of  an  established  tribute  from  their  neighbours,  and  in 
predatory  incursions  to  levy  more  tribute.  Though  now,  fortu- 
nately, obliged  to  relinquish  their  claims,  the  wish  to  revive  them 
will  never  cease  but  with  the  extinction  of  their  power.  A 
Government  so  hostile  in  its  principles  to  improvement  and  tran- 
quillity ought,  if  possible,  to  be  overthrown."  Such  were  the 
opposing  forces  with  which  the  founders  of  British  rule  in  India 
were  confronted,  and  such  the  general  chaos  out  of  which  it  was 
their  task  to  constant  a  lasting  fabric  of  peace,  order,  and  national 
prosperity.  Mr.  Rogers's  interesting  volumes  may  be  correctly 
summarized  as  an  exact  and  unpretentious  description  of  the 
mode  in  which  one,  and  that  the  most  vitally  important,  portion 
of  the  task  has  been  fulfilled.  Mr.  Rogers  and  his  fellow-labourers 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  its  successful  accomplishment. 


WITH  THACKERAY  IN  AMERICA.* 

TT  is  very  easy  to  understand  that  for  forty  years  past  it  has 
been  a  gratifying  and  a  constant  reflection  to  Mr.  Eyre  Crowe 
that  he  was  chosen  to  accompany  Thackeray  to  America,  and  to 
lighten  the  material  responsibilities  of  that  great  and  delightful 
man.  But  the  silence  which  he  has  hitherto  kept  on  the  subject 
was  highly  judicious,  and  we  are  very  sorry  that  he  has  been 
tempted  to  break  it.  He  says,  modestly  enough,  that  he  has 
often  "  wished  for  the  stenographic  power  which  enables  many 
chroniclers  to  give  the  charm  of  the  random  talk  of  gifted  men." 
It  is  better  to  admit  at  once  that  Mr.  Crowe  does  not  possess  this 
power  in  any  appreciable  degree.  It  is  really  surprising  that  any 
man  could  live  in  such  excellent  company  and  be  able  to  take 
away  so  little.  Mr.  Crowe  does  not  seem  to  recall  a  single  cha- 
racteristic phrase  of  Thackeray's,  nor  an  impression  of  any  kind, 
hardly  an  incident  of  travel,  concerning  his  illustrious  companion. 
The  emptiness  of  the  record  is  something  almost  whimsical.  The 
reader  is  tempted  to  suspect  a  mystification ;  no  one,  he  fancies, 
could  intentionally  have  been  so  inattentive. 

Mr.  Crowe,  however,  is  an  artist  by  profession,  and  his  book  is 
full  of  sketches.  These  are  certainly  more  amusing  than  his 
reminiscences.  Mr.  Crowe  has,  or  had  forty  years  ago,  a  kind  of 
skill  in  representing  crowds  of  people  in  the  interior  of  buildings. 
This,  we  think,  was  his  leading  gift  as  a  sketcher.  The  drawing 
which  is  most  of  an  acquisition  in  the  present  volume  is  one 
which  represents  Thackeray,  in  a  sort  of  chapel  called  the 
Melodeon,  at  Boston,  in  the  act  of  delivering  one  of  his  lectures. 
This  is  quite  curious,  and  worthy  of  preservation.  Good,  too, 
though  very  slight,  is  the  sketch  of  Theodore  Parker  preaching  at 
the  Tabernacle,  in  New  York,  and  that  of  the  Friends'  Meeting 
House  in  Philadelphia.  There  are,  moreover,  caricatures  of  a 
certain  number  of  the  most  prominent  Americans  who  were 
flourishing  in  1853,  which  ought  to  be  of  value,  if  we  were  not  a 
little  inclined  to  doubt  Mr.  Eyre  Crowe's  power  of  catching  a 
likeness.  If  Washington  Irving  was  like  the  head  on  p.  84,  he 
could  not  possibly  be  like  that  on  p.  85 ;  the  types  are  diametri- 
cally opposed — the  one  has  a  subjected  and  shallow  nose,  sceptical 
and  timid,  the  other  a  full  proboscis  projecting  into  the  void  with  a 
beautiful  curve  of  self-sufficiency.  Nothing  will  persuade  us  that 
the  sort  of  Hogarth  beggar  on  p.  31  was  ever  a  proper  pre- 
sentment of  the  urbane  and  elegant  Mr.  Ticknor.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  sketches  of  Bancroft,  of  Curtis,  and  of  Prescott  may 
have  a  certain  slight  and  superficial  value.  But  Mr.  Crowe  had 
certainly  not  learned  how  to  draw  in  1853. 

It  seems  that  Thackeray  proposed  to  Mr.  Crowe  to  organize 
and  arrange  the  business  part  of  his  lecturing  tour  in  the 
United  States,  having  beforehand  tested  his  skill  as  a  secretary 
and  amanuensis.  On  the  29th  of  October,  1852,  they  started  from 
Liverpool,  the  ship  carrying  also  Lowell  and  Arthur  Hugh 
Clough,  about  neither  of  whom  Mr.  Crowe  seems  able  to  re- 
collect the  most  trifling  particular.  Thackeray's  was,  at  the 
moment,  not  a  very  popular  name  in  the  States,  and  not  an 
interviewer  came  out,  as  he  entered  Boston  harbour,  to  know 
how  their  great  institutions  were  likely  to  strike  him.  Uow 
they  presently  struck  Mr.  Crowe  the  reader  may  discover,  if  he 
can,  from  the  following  cryptic  sentence  :  — 

'  In  trying  to  recall  first  impressions  as  they  struck  us  new- 
comers in  this  land  of  kith  and  kin,  I  seem  to  have  been 
chiefly  exercised  by  the  precocity  of  youthful  callings,  mostly 
tending  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and,  along  with  it, 
the  craving  for  intelligent  mental  pleasures.' 

•  With  Thackeray  in  America.  By  Eyre  Crowe,  A. I!. A.  London  : 
Casscll  &  Co. 
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LAW-BOOKS.* 

TWO  exceedingly  interesting  volumes  concerning-  the  Privy 
Council  are  published  contemporaneously,  and  afford  a 
striking  exhibition  of  the  manifold  activity  of  that  remarkable 
body,  one  in  the  later  days  of  Queen  Mary,  and  the  other  during 
a  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  first  is  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council  of  England,  authoritatively 
printed  and  published  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Dasent. 
The  volume  begins  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  on  the 
3rd  of  October,  1556,  and  is  carried  down  to  a  couple  of  days 
hefore  the  Queen's  death  in  November  1558.  The  principal 
matters  of  historical  interest  to  which  the  minutes  refer  are  the 
ineffectual  endeavours  made  for  the  relief  of  Calais  and  Guisnes, 
and  the  forced  loans  to  which  a  great  many  recipients  of  "  privy 
seales"  seem  to  have  been  extremely  reluctant  to  contribute. 
For  many  days  together  the  summoning  or  attendance  of  persons 
bound  over  to  appear  before  the  Council  to  answer  for  their  negli- 
gence in  this  respect  appear  without  intermission.  The  most 
striking  feature  of  the  "  lettres  "  which  the  Council  issued  is  the 
miscellaneous  indefiniteness  of  function  which  they  indicate. 
Side  by  side  with  instructions  for  enlisting  troops,  endeavouring 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Calais,  and  the  like,  the  reader  comes  con- 
stantly upon  the  most  petty  details  of  police  matters,  such  as  are 
now  left  to  clerks  to  justices,  and  prosecuting  solicitors.  Thus, 
in  February  1556,  "Serjaunt  Browne"  is  instructed  to  prosecute 
Henry  Broke,  at  the  Essex  Assizes,  for  "leude  woordes  spoken 
of  the  Quenes  Majestie,"  and  "for  that  the  woordes  are  so  de- 
testable as  no  honest  eares  can  abide  to  here  them,  he  is  willed  to 
open  sum  suche  parte  of  them  as  maie  serve  for  evidence  to  the 
jurie  according  to  his  good  discreacion,  leaving  out  the  rest  which 
are  not  convenient  to  be  uttered."  Eighteen  months  later  the 
Serjeant  receives  a  "lettre  .  .  .  of  thankes  for  his  diligence  in 
proceading  with  Trudge  according  to  his  demerites,  he  is  willed 
to  proceade  with  the  rest  of  his  complices  according  to  the  qualitie 
of  their  offences  ;  and  towching  the  distributing  of  Trudge's  bed 
and  quarters,  thier  determinacion  is  well  liked,  whiche  he  is 
willed  to  cause  to  be  executed  accordingly."  In  those  days  the 
Council  did  for  the  whole  country  work  which  now  occupies 
innumerable  Boards,  central  and  local,  and  did  not  by  any  means 
share  Mr.  Asquith's  views  as  to  the  desirability  of  confining 
within  the  narrowest  possible  limits  the  interference  of  the 
Executive  with  the  local  maintenance  of  the  Queen's  peace.  To 
the  historical  student  this  series  of  publications  is  invaluable,  and 
in  printing  and  indexing  the  work  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 
Mr.  Dasent  discusses,  in  a  short  preface,  the  history  of  the  period 
covered. 

A  very  different  work  is  Mr.  Wheeler's  synopsis  of  the  Privy 
Council  Appeals  decided  from  1876  to  1891.  It  is  not,  in  fact, 
a  synopsis  so  much  as  a  catalogue,  being  a  note  of  every  judg- 
ment pronounced  by  the  Committee  from  1876  (when  the  Judi- 
cature Acts  came  into  operation)  to  the  end  of  1891.    Like  the 

*  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council  of  England.  New  Series.  Vol.  VI. 
A.D.  1556-1558.  Edited  by  direction  of  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council 
■by  John  Roche  DaseDt,  Barrister-at-Law,  M.A.  Published  by  the 
Authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  and  the 
blaster  of  the  Rolls.  London  :  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  Printers  to  the 
•Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty.  1893. 

Privy  Council  Law.  A  Synopsis  of  all  the  Appeals  decided  bv  the 
Judicial  Committee  from  1876  to  1891  inclusive.  By  George  Wheeler,  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at  Law  (and  of  the  Judicial  Department 
of  the  Privy  Council).  Published  by  permission  of  the  Lord  President  of 
the  Council.    London  :  Stevens  &  Sons.  1893. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Law  of  the  Constitution.  By  A.  V. 
Dicey,  Q.C.,  B.C.L.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Vinerian  Professor  of  English 
Law.   Fourth  edition.    London:  Macmillan  &  Co.  1893. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  the  Law  of  Libel  and  Slander.  By  Hugh 
Eraser,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of 
"The  Law  of  Libel  in  its  Relation  to  the  Press."  London:  Reeves  & 
Turner.  1893. 

The  Law  Relating  to  Schoolmasters.  By  Henry  W.  Disney,  B.A.,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  Bariister-at-Law.    London  :  Edward  Arnold.  1893. 

Commercial  I^aw.  An  Elementary  Text-book  for  Commercial  Classes. 
By  J.  E.  C.  Munro,  LL.M.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law  ; 
formerl}'  Professor  of  Law  in  the  Owens  College,  Manchester.  London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1893. 

A  Digest  of  the  Law  and  Practice  Relating  to  the  Office  of  Coroner.  By 
Sidney  Taylor,  B.A.,  Solicitor,  Deputy  Coroner  for  the  Honour  of  Tutbury 
(North  Derbyshire).    London  :  Horace  Cox.  1893. 

Oaths  and  Affirmations  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  Francis  A. 
Stringer,  of  the  Central  Office,  Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  one  of  the  Editors 
of  the  "  Annual  Practice."    Second  edition.    London  :  Stevens  &  Sons. 

The  Law  of  Corporations  and  Companies;  a  Treatise  on  the  Doctrine 
of  Ultra  Vires.  By  Seward  Brice,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel.  Third  edition.  London  :  Stevens  &  Haynes. 
1893- 

Chapters  on  the  Law  Relating  to  the  Colonies.  Bv  Charles  James  Tarring, 
M.A,  Author  of  "British  Consular  Jurisdiction  in  the  East"  &c. 
Second  edition.    London  :  Stevens  &  Haynes.  1893. 

Wilson's  Epitome  of  Public  Acts,  54  &  55,  55  &  55-6  Victoria,  Sessions 
1890-91-92.  Bv  Robert  T.  Poole,  Statistician.  London :  Effingham 
Wilson  &  Co.  1893. 


Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  these  notes  are  arranged  chrono- 
logically, and  without  any  attempt  at  classification.  Like  them, 
also,  they  are  amazing  in  the  diversity  which  is  their  main 
characteristic,  and  that  both  as  to  subject-matter  and  as  to 
locality.  As  every  one  knows,  the  Judicial  Committee  hears 
appeals  not  only  with  regard  to  ecclesiastical  and  some  other 
matters  arising  in  England,  but  also  from  all  British  colonies  and 
from  every  part  of  the  world  where  a  British  court  of  justice  sits. 
It  is  not  easy,  however,  for  any  one  to  realize  the  meaning  of 
these  statements  in  any  other  way  so  clearly  and  impressively  as 
by  turning  over  the  pages  of  Mr.  Wheeler's  volume.  The  names  of 
Bengal,  New  South  Wales,  Madras,  Hong  Kong,  British  Guiana, 
the  Isle  of  Man,  British  Honduras,  the  Consular  Court  at  Con- 
stantinople, Oudh,  Lower  Canada,  Malta,  Rangoon,  Ontario,  the 
Windward  Islands,  Jersey,  the  Cape,  the  Straits  Settlements, 
New  Zealand,  Gibraltar,  and  a  dozen  other  jurisdictions,  occur 
within  a  hundred  pages,  and  the  book  contains  in  all  notes  of 
somewhere  about  fifteen  hundred  appeals.  The  subjects  of 
appeal  vary  from  the  construction  of  a  statute  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  Victoria  to  the  ownership  of  an  Indian  family 
idol ;  and  one  is  tempted  to  say  that  no  department  of  human 
life  is  left  altogether  unexplored.  As  a  monument  of  the  results 
of  empire  the  volume  is  extraordinary,  as  an  index  of  decisions  it 
may  be  very  useful  to  persons  concerned  with  litigation  before 
the  Committee ;  but  the  scheme  of  the  work  and  the  scale  on 
which  it  is  written  of  course  preclude  anything  like  a  complete 
report  of  the  judgments  enumerated.  Nevertheless  the  notes  are 
surprisingly  full,  and,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  test  them 
here  and  there,  appear  to  indicate  that  Mr.  Wheeler  has  brought 
to  his  self-imposed  task  much  learning  and  skill,  and  remarkable 
industry. 

We  are  glad  to  infer  from  the  issue  of  a  fourth  edition,  only 
eight  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  first,  that  Mr.  Dicey's 
book  on  Constitutional  Law  has  taken  and  keeps  the  place  it 
deserves  in  the  esteem  of  legal  students  and  examiners.  The  new 
part  of  the  work  is  a  note,  some  ten  pages  long,  in  the  Appendix, 
upon  the  "  Distinction  between  a  '  Parliamentary  Executive  '  and  a 
'  Non-Parliamentary  Executive.' "  The  author  observes  that  the 
subject  "  is  one  of  some  novelty,  and  will  be  found  to  possess 
considerable  importance."  This  is  true,  though  the  importance  is 
not  of  the  same  practical  character  as  that  attaching  to  the  com- 
panion notes  upon  the  "  Right  of  Self-Defence,"  and  "  Questions 
as  to  the  Right  of  Public  Meeting."  Both  of  these  have  appeared 
before,  and  are  well  known  to  everybody  who  is  in  any  sense 
qualified  to  discuss  them.  The  discourse  as  to  the  two  sorts  of 
Executive  is  comparatively  academic,  but  not  less  valuable  to  the 
student  who  wants  to  acquire  a  precise  and  trustworthy  under- 
standing of  the  words  he  uses  in  discussions  upon  constitutional  law. 
The  distinction  between  Parliamentary  and  Non-Parliamentary 
Executives  "affords,"  as  Mr.  Dicey  justly  observes,  "a  new  prin- 
ciple for  the  classification  of  Constitutions,"  and  also  one  that  is 
rather  instructive.  As  every  one  knows,  the  Executive  of  the 
United  States  is  non- Parliamentary,  and  so  is  that  of  the  German 
Empire.  The  Executive  of  the  French  Republic  is  in  form  nearly, 
and  in  substance  strictly,  Parliamentary.  Our  own  Executive, 
as  any  one  acquainted  with  English  institutions  would  expect, 
occupies  a  thoroughly  paradoxical  position.  Theoretically  non- 
Parliamentary,  it  has  since  the  Revolution  been,  and  been  sup- 
posed to  be,  substantially  Parliamentary,  and  Mr.  Dicey  hazards 
an  ingenious  speculation  that  it  may  even  now,  owing  to  "  the 
increasing  authority  of  the  electorate,"  be  becoming  non-Parlia- 
mentary. Before  the  Revolution  it  was,  of  course,  entirely  non- 
Parliamentary,  and  the  suggestion  underlying  Mr.  Dicey's  hypo- 
thesis is  obviously  that  the  progress  of  democracy  is  tending  to 
substitute  the  Gladstone  of  the  moment  for  the  Buckingham  or 
the  Wolsey  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Mr. 
Dicey  indicates,  as  far  as  the  limits  of  his  "  note  "  will  allow,  the 
qualities  and  the  defects  of  each  style  of  Executive,  and  the  essay 
as  a  whole  is  worthy  of  his  reputation. 

Dr.  Fraser,  observing  "  the  large  and  increasing  number  of 
actions "  for  libel  and  slander  "  with  which  the  Courts  are  now 
occupied,"  has  added  another  to  the  existing  text-books  on  the 
subject.  It  is  a  very  much  shorter  and  slighter  book  than  Dr. 
Odgers's  standard  work  on  the  same  topic.  It  seems,  however, 
to  be  a  good  little  book  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  substance  of  the 
law  is  stated,  somewhat  briefly,  in  fifty-seven  "  articles,"  of  which 
the  last  eight  refer  to  criminal  prosecutions.  One  appendix  con- 
tains some  judicious  observations  upon  the  conduct  of  civil  actions, 
together  with  a  few  forms  of  pleadings,  and  another  contains  the 
statutes  and  parts  of  statutes  in  force  from  Fox's  Act  down  to 
the  Slander  of  Women  Act,  1891.  The  index  is  full,  and  appears 
to  be  complete. 

The  somewhat  rare  congratulation  is  due  to  Mr.  Henry  Disney 
that,  as  far  as  we  know,  he  has  succeeded  in  exploring  a  path  not 
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previously  trodden  by  lawyers  in  search  of  a  subject.  His  mono- 
graph upon  the  Law  relating  to  Schoolmasters  is,  he  tells  us, 
"  written  for  schoolmasters  in  the  first  place,"  but,  although  his 
style  is  easy  and  his  references  few,  his  modest  hope  that 
"members  of  the  legal  profession  may  also  find  it  useful"  upon 
occasion,  seems  to  us  quite  likely  to  be  fulfilled.  For  in  these 
days  the  numbers  of  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  is  very 
large  indeed,  and  in  one  way  and  another  many  of  them  must 
frequently  be  in  want  of  advice,  and  Mr.  Disney's  book  is  well 
calculated  to  set  their  advisers  upon  the  track  of  what  they  want 
to  find  out.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  compliance  with  that 
part  of  the  Elementary  Education  Acts  which  concerns  attend- 
ance at  school  is  the  affair,  not  of  the  schoolmaster,  but  of  the 
parent,  and  is,  therefore,  not  within  the  scope  of  Mr.  Disney's 
work.  But  the  schoolmaster's  various  rights  and  liabilities,  civil 
and  criminal,  towards  his  customers,  employers,  and  others,  seem 
to  have  been  sufficiently  classified  and  discussed.  We  cannot  but 
regret  that  Mr.  Disney  did  not  find  room  for  an  obiter  dictum — 
possibly  not  reported — of  Mr.  Justice  Mathew's  in  a  case  of 
Gardner  v.  Bygrave,  wherein  the  Court  held  that  reasonable 
caning  on  the  hand  was  not  ipso  facto  an  unlawful  assault,  as 
some  wonderful  magistrate  had  held  it  to  be.  Counsel  for  the 
respondent,  admitting  that  the  right  of  corporal  punishment 
existed,  was  arguing  that  it  must  be  inflicted  on  ascertained  por- 
tions of  the  human  frame,  of  which  the  hand  was  not  one.  He 
urged  in  support  of  this  ingenious  theory  that  it  could  not  be 
lawful  to  punish  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  "  occupations"  of  the 
culprit.  "  How  if  his  occupations  are  sedentary  ? "  asked  the 
judge. 

Feeling  a  certain  dubiety  about  what  "commercial  classes" 
are,  what  sort  of  "  text-books  "  they  require,  and  how  they  make 
use  of  them,  we  are  not  without  diffidence  in  approaching  the 
task  of  criticizing  the  little  volume  Mr.  Munro  has  compiled  for 
use  as  a  text-book  by  those  attending  such  classes.  The  principal 
topics  of  the  work  are  contracts,  partnership,  principal  and  agent, 
sale  of  goods,  insurance,  charter-parties,  bills  of  lading,  bills  of 
exchange,  warranty,  and  bankruptcy.  The  work  consists  of  short, 
and  on  a  superficial  view  accurate,  paragraphs  containing,  without 
references,  legal  propositions  on  these  and  some  other  subjects. 
The  work  is  about  the  average  size  of  a  school-book,  and  as  it 
contains  less  than  twro  hundred  pages,  it  is  evident  that  there  are 
enough  elementary  propositions  to  be  made  on  the  above-men- 
tioned topics  to  fill  it  several  times  over.  "We  do  not  doubt  that 
Mr.  Munro's  selection  has  been  judicious,  and  if  the  students 
attending  lectures  on  mercantile  law  become  thoroughly  familiar 
with  all  those  he  sets  before  them,  it  will  do  them  nothing  but 
good.    There  is  a  glossary  of  legal  terms. 

An  admirable  little  book  on  the  duties  of  Coroners  is  published 
by  Mr.  Sidney  Taylor.  It  is  a  "  digest "  on  the  alphabetical 
principle,  and  contains  a  short  and  succinct  statement  of  the  law, 
with  references,  upon  such  topics  as,  for  instance,  Evidence, 
Execution,  Exhumation,  Expenses,  Explosives,  and  Suicide, 
Summonses,  Treasure  Trove,  Vaccination,  Verdict,  View,  and  the 
like.  There  is  also  a  considerable  collection  of  statutes  likely  to 
be  useful,  and  another  of  forms  in  common  use.  To  a  medical 
coroner,  especially,  it  should  be  invaluable  as  a  portable  com- 
pendium of  his  duties.  It  is  small  enough  to  be  carried  in  the 
pocket,  but  would  be  still  more  convenient  for  that  purpose  if  the 
corners  of  the  covers  were  rounded.  For  so  small  a  book  the 
amount  of  information  it  contains  is  surprising,  and  its  posses- 
sion would  go  far  towards  enabling  an  intelligent  person  to  hold 
an  inquest  without  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  law. 

Three  years  have  sufficed  to  bring  to  a  second  edition  Mr. 
Stringer's  little  book  on  Oaths  and  Affirmations.  The  number  of 
persons  who  have  from  time  to  time  to  administer  oaths  is  very 
large,  and  the  inference  is  that  they  have  found  this  volume  use- 
ful. It  deals  with  the  appointments  and  powers  of  Commissioners 
for  the  taking  of  oaths,  with  swearing  to  affidavits  and  docu- 
ments generally,  and  with  swearing  viva"  voce  witnesses  in 
Court  and  out  of  it.  It  is  fully  supplied  with  forms,  and  holds, 
rightly  in  our  opinion,  that  the  power  of  administering  oaths 
"  in  the  form  and  manner  usual  fn  Scotland "  is  now  co- 
extensive with  the  power  of  administering  oaths  at  all. 

"Joint-stock  Companies,"  says  Mr.  Seward  Brice  in  the  pre- 
face to  the  third  edit  ion  of  his  Ultra  Vires,  "  fill  a  position  in 
modern  social  economy  of  ever-increasing  weight  and  signi- 
ficance," and  herein  every  one  must  agree  with  him.  One  con- 
sequence is  that  his  book  has  outgrown  its  name,  and,  though 
"Brice  on  the  Doctrine  of  Ultra  Vires"  is  too  well  known  a 
phrase  to  have  disappeared  from  the  cover  of  the  work, 
the  author  avows  that  he  would  have  preferred  to  call  it,  as 
lie  more  correctly  might,  a  "Treatise  on  tho  Law  of  Corpora- 
tions 1 1 1 1 r  1  Companies,  with  special  reference  to  the  Doctrine  of 
Ultra  Vires."    The  edition   is   to  a  considerable   extent  re- 


written, and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  industry  and 
ability  which  have  made  the  preceding  editions  a  standard  work 
have  accompanied  its  present  development.  Frequent  and  full 
reference  is  made  to  American  and  Colonial  decisions,  and  in  the 
latter  case  the  date  of  the  decision  is  added  to  the  reference.  The 
addition  of  the  date  is  always  convenient,  except  when  rendered 
unnecessary  by  the  incorporation  of  the  date  with  the  title  of  the 
Report,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Laiv  Reports  at  present.  Mr. 
Brice,  however,  clings  to  the  old  fashion  of  putting  references  to 
cases  in  footnotes,  from  which  in  his  next  edition  we  wish  him  a 
good  (and  speedy)  deliverance. 

The  Law  Relating  to  the  Colonies,  by  Mr.  Tarring,  British 
Consul,  and  Assistant-Judge  of  the  Supreme  Consular  Court  at 
Constantinople,  of  which  we  have  received  a  second  and  enlarged  ■ 
edition,  is  a  short  but  well-arranged  treatise  on  the  laws  and  con-  6 
stitutions  of  British  colonies  generally.    The  volume  also  contains  > 
an  elaborate  "  topical  index  "  of  cases  decided  on  appeal  from  the  •"' 
colonies,  Channel  Islands,  and  the  Isle  of  Man.    This  is  arranged  1 
alphabetically  according  to  subject-matter,  and  consists  of  such 
descriptions  of  the  cases  as  are  supplied  in  the  head-notes  to> 
Fisher's  Digest.    There  is  also  a  useful  list  of  Imperial  Statutes 
affecting  the  different  colonies. 

Messrs.  Effingham  Wilson  &  Co.  publish  as  one  of  their  shilling 
handbooks  a  list,  in  chronological  order,  of  all  the  principal  public- 
Acts  of  Parliament  passed  in  1890-92  inclusive.  It  is  of  interest 
to  any  one  wishing  to  obtain  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  legislative 
achievements  of  the  country  during  those  years.  The  style  is  not 
always  perfect.  "  This  Act  [the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature 
Act,  1891]  provides  that  an  ex-Lord  Chancellor  shall  be  a  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  if  upon  the  request  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
he  consents  to  do  so,"  recalls  the  famous  allegation  that  "The 
horse  is  a  noble  animal,  but  when  he  is  irritated  he  will  not. 

do  so."  ! 

  1 

1  • 

VERTEBRATE  EMBRYOLOGY.* 

XT  seems  reasonable  to  suggest  that  the  proper  study  of  medical  ! 
J-  mankind  should  be  man  ;  but,  according  to  Professor  Milnes-  1 
Marshall,  the  medical  student  has  not  hitherto  drawn  all  his 
embryological  learning  from  the  facts  of  human  development.  ,  ' 
He  has  had  to  put  up  with  "  rabbits,  pigs,  chickens,  or  even  dog-( 
fish."    These  are  all  excellent  creatures  in  their  way  ;  but  their  ' 
way  of  development  is  not  that  followed  by  the  human  foetus.  1 
So  the  unfortunate  student  may  become  loaded  with  quite  in-  j 
accurate  knowledge.    Professor  Marshall  has  set  himself  the  task 
of  rectifying  this  state  of  affairs,  and  the  newest  feature  in  his- 
text-book  is  the  very  fairly  complete  account  of  the  stages  of 
development  of  man.    From  the  nature  of  the  case,  our  know- 
ledge of  the  development  of  our  own  species  is  not  by  any  means- 
so  full  as  of  that  of  other  animals. 

In  the  art  of  writing  text-books  Professor  Marshall  has,  in  our 
opinion,  no  superior ;  he  puts  his  facts  in  the  clearest  and 
shortest  way  possible,  and  the  diagrams  (largely  original)  are 
always  perfect  models  of  lucidity  ;  this  expression  of  opinion,  too, 
is  by  no  means  based  solely  on  the  work  before  us.  The  only 
fault  that  we  desire  to  find  with  this  book  is  its  too  strict 
adherence  to  the  much  used  and  often  abused  "  type  system." 
Professor  Marshall  might,  we  think,  have  salted  his  compressed 
learning  with  references  to  allied  forms  and  with  some  theory ;. 
this  would  have  caused  it  to  keep  better  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  There  is  nothing  like  a  little  theory  for  thread- 
ing together  facts  ;  it  doesn't  so  much  matter  what  theory ;  the 
point  is  that  there  should  be  someconnecting  strandsof  comparison  ; 
the  absence  of  such  must  produce  upon  the  mind  of  the  student 
the  impression  that  everything  in  embryology  is  settled,  and  that 
each  creature  dealt  with  stands  by  itself.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  comparative  method  is  entirely  ignored,  but  we  do- 
assert  that  it  is  not  brought  into  sufficient  prominence.  The 
comparative  part  is,  in  fact,  practically  relegated  to  the  first 
36  pages — not  by  any  means  too  liberal  an  allowance.  Consider- 
ing the  paramount  importance  of  embryology  in  tho  study  of 
philosophical  zoology,  it  is  surprising  how  few  text-books  there 
are  upon  the  subject.  We  remember  the  time — nor  is  it  so  long 
since — when  there  was  positively  not  a  single  text-book  in 
English  ;  tho  first  work  was,  of  course,  that  embodied  in  two 
monumental  and  truly  epoch-making  volumes  by  the  late  Frank 
Balfour ;  since  then  one  or  two  others  have  appeared,  and  a  few 
more  have  been  translated  from  the  German.  But  if  the  text- 
books are  few  in  number,  they  are  excellent  in  quality,  and  have- 
been  invariably  written  by  men  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
subject  through  their  own  investigations  ;  this  is  pre-eminently  the 
case  with  the  volume  now  under  review.   The  author  is  one  of  the 
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highest  authorities  upon  embryology,  and  more  particularly  upon  the 
embryology  of  vertebrated  animals.  His  own  name  constantly 
and  justly  occurs  in  the  bibliographical  references  which  he  gives 
at  the  conclusion  of  each  section.  These  references  have  been,  he 
remarks,  deliberately  curtailed ;  only  those  books  and  memoirs 
which  are  of  first-rate  importance  are  set  down.  This  system 
appears  to  us  to  be  an  excellent  one  ;  it  is  too  common  for  the 
writer  of  such  text-books  to  load  his  chapters  with  detailed  lists 
of  all  the  papers  upon  the  subject.  Professor  Marshall  does 
wisely  in  ignoring  all  but  those  sources  of  information  which  are 
necessary  to  be  known. 

In  these  days  of  rapid  publication  it  is  not  a  little  difficult 
for  the  writer  of  a  text-book  to  be  thoroughly  up  to  date  ; 
the  early  chapters  constantly  need  revision  before  the  last 
are  out  of  the  printer's  hands.  Professor  Marshall,  however, 
so  far  as  we  have  tested  him,  has  only  failed  in  one  instance  to 
give  the  latest  results ;  and  even  here  we  may  be  doing  him  an 
injustice.  The  case  to  which  we  refer  is  that  of  Amphioxus. 
This  animal  is  a  small,  transparent,  fish-like  creature,  which 
lives  for  the  most  part  modestly  buried  in  the  sand  of  shallow 
seas.  In  spite  of  its  retiring  habits,  it  is  thought  a  great  deal  of 
by  zoologists,  at  any  rate  by  some  zoologists,  including  Professor 
Marshall.  There  are,  in  fact,  two  parties — those  who  regard 
Amphioxus  with  the  greatest  respect  as  an  ancestral  vertebrate, 
and  those  who  write  of  it  with  contumely  as  a  degenerate  beast. 
Now,  according  to  Professor  Marshall,  Amphioxus  labours  under 
the  disadvantage  of  possessing  no  excretory  system  ;  or,  to  be 
more  accurate,  he  does  not  refer  to  anything  of  the  kind  by 
that  name.  As  he  is  one  of  those  who  look  upon  Amphioxus 
as  an  ancestor,  this  omission  is  important.  Quite  recently 
— possibly  too  recently  for  incorporation  in  the  present  work 
— an  excretory  system  has  been  discovered,  which,  con- 
sisting as  it  does  of  a  series  of  paired  segmental  tubes 
opening  into  a  longitudinal  duct,  recapitulates  a  phase 
which  is  transitory  in  the  higher  vertebrates.  One  of  the 
most  important  results  of  embryology  formulated  many  years 
ago  is  the  discovery  that  animals,  in  the  course  of  their  develop- 
ment, pass  through  stages  which  correspond  to  the  adult  condi- 
tion of  lower  forms.  Professor  Marshall  uses,  in  this  book  and 
elsewhere,  an  excellent  and  pithy  sentence  for  expressing  this. 
He  remarks  that  every  animal,  in  the  course  of  its  development, 
•climbs  up  its  own  genealogical  tree.  This  is  a  much  better 
phrase  than  the  somewhat  bombastic  "  ontogeny  is  a  recapitu- 
lation of  phylogeny  "  of  Professor  Haeckel.  This  generalization 
beiDg  undoubtedly  true,  embryology  has  an  obvious  importance 
in  the  more  theoretical  aspects  of  zoology.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  it  forms  so  necessary  a  discipline  to  the  student  of  that  science. 
But  the  essential  deductions  which  can  be  drawn  are  often  so 
hidden  by  a  telescoping  of  st  ages  into  one  another,  and  by  confusion 
■of  various  kinds,  that  the  unravelling  of  the  tangled  mass  of  facts 
baffles  even  the  most  competent  investigators.  We  have,  for 
example,  no  certain  data  as  to  such  an  important  question  as  the 
origin  of  the  vertebrata.  Turned  loose  among  the  numerous  and 
complicated  facts  detailed  in  Professor  Marshall's  handbook,  the 
student  requires  some  guidance ;  this  seems  to  us  to  be  too 
persistently  withheld  from  him. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  LONDON.* 

"TXTE  could  not  desire  for  young  Londoners  a  more  wholesome 
*  *  or  pleasanter  book  than  the  little  volume  that  Mr.  Besant 
has  made  for  them,  chiefly  out  of  his  London,  noticed  here  a  few 
weeks  ago.  It  has,  perhaps,  a  rather  ambitious  title  ;  but  let 
that  pass.  It  contains  a  good  deal  of  history,  and  many  de- 
lightful sketches  of  the  life  of  Londoners  in  past  days,  beginning 
with  the  British  settlement  of  Llyn-din,  the  Lake  fortress,  on  the 
hill  to  the  west  of  "Walbrook.  The  varying  fortunes  of  the  city 
in  early  times  are  picturesquely  described  ;  its  long  decay  after 
the  Romans  had  left  Britain,  ending  probably  in  the  utter  ruin  of 
the  once  stately  Augusta  ;  its  revival  under  the  East  Saxons  ;  its 
second  and  brief  period  of  desolation  at  the  time  of  the  Danish 
conquest ;  and  Alfred's  work  of  restoration,  which  almost 
entitles  him  to  be  called  the  founder  of  the  city.  In  a  series  of 
"  lessons  " — surely  never  were  lessons  made  more  charming — or 
chapters  Mr.  Besant  draws  brightly-coloured  pictures  of  the  life 
of  the  citizens  during  the  middle  ages  ;  their  business,  their  reli- 
gious observances,  and  their  amusements  ;  and,  mindful  that  this 
life  had  a  darker  side,  speaks,  too,  of  the  constant  presence  of 
epidemics,  and  the  frequently  recurring  years  of  famine;  and, 
above  all,  dwells  on  the  City  itself,  where  no  one  can  be  a  better 
guide — its  streets,  churches,  and  houses,  great  and  small.  The 

*  The  History  of  London.  By  Walter  Besant.  London :  Longmans, 
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three  later  epochs  that  he  has  chiefly  treated  are  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  years  of  the  Plague,  the  Fire  and  the  rebuilding  of 
London,  and  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  he 
winds  up  with  a  clear  account  of  the  present  system  of  its 
government.  In  these  last  sections — and,  indeed,  throughout  the 
volume — there  is  much  that  others  besides  the  young  would  do 
well  to  lay  to  heart ;  for,  as  he  says,  his  book  is  meant  to  teach 
two  lessons — "the  respect  that  is  due  to  the  past,  and  the 
duty  that  is  owed  to  the  present." 

As  to  the  past,  he  would  have  Londoners  learn  to  understand 
and  take  pride  in  their  heritage,  in  the  greatness  and  splendour  of 
their  city,  in  its  story,  and  in  the  buildings  that  speak  to  them  of 
the  religion,  magnificence,  and  public  spirit  of  their  predecessors. 
He  more  than  once  points  out  the  folly  of  destroying  things  beau- 
tiful in  themselves,  or  that  have  once  been  useful,  whether  churches, 
houses,  or  institutions,  because  they  are  not  exactly  in  harmony 
with  the  tastes  or  requirements  of  the  moment.  If,  he  says,  a 
thing  is  good  in  itself — if,  that  is,  it  has  once  done  good  or  seemed 
beautiful — preserve  it,  for  it  is  still  capable  of  good,  and  if  some 
change  in  it  is  really  necessary  may  be  altered  so  as  to  meet 
altered  circumstances.  As  for  the  present,  he  would  have  his 
readers  carry  out  their  reverence  for  the  past  by  actively  doing 
their  duty  by  their  city  and  country  ;  he  exhorts  them  to  value 
the  privilege  of  self-government,  and  to  exercise  it  thoughtfully 
and  diligently,  taking  care  to  vote  for  the  right  man  to  represent 
them  on  the  School  Board,  in  the  County  Council,  and  in  Parlia- 
ment, and,  above  all  things,  to  vote  always.  Some  few  matters 
in  his  book  might,  we  think,  be  amended.  In  what  he  says  about 
the  relations  of  the  Empress  Matilda  and  Stephen  with  the  Lon- 
doners he  shows  that  he  is  not  aware  of  the  latest  lights  on  the 
subject.  His  repeated  assertion  that  in  mediasval  times  every- 
thing was  brought  into  the  City  by  pack-horses,  and  that  carts 
were  not  used,  is  also  erroneous,  though  he  supports  it  by  saying 
that  there  is  no  mention  of  carts  in  a  certain  list  of  tolls  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  If  he  had  consulted  the  Liber  Custumarum, 
a  mine  of  information  for  the  historian  of  London,  he  would  have 
found  that  Edward  I.  remitted  the  prisage  on  carts,  that  in  the 
same  reign  an  ordinance  was  made  about  the  size  of  the  wheels  of 
the  London  carts,  and  that  carts  were  commonly  used  to  bring 
food,  and  specially  fish,  into  the  City.  Another  statement  that 
surprised  us  is  that  the  Merchants  of  the  Staple  were  exclusively 
foreigners,  like  the  merchants  of  the  Steelyard.  Here  and  there 
we  come  on  a  point  about  which  we  are  inclined  to  differ  from 
Mr.  Besant,  as  when  he  expresses  his  belief  that  the  craftsmen 
had  plenty  of  good  food  ;  but  this,  of  course,  is  to  some  extent  at 
least  a  matter  of  opinion.  His  book  contains  very  little  to  find 
fault  with  and  much  to  commend  and  enjoy.  It  is  amply  pro- 
vided with  well-selected  illustrations. 


ITALIAN  LITERATURE. 

JpER  VENDETTA  (1)  is  a  story  of  Italian  provincial  life  into 
which  the  exotic  element — this  time  in  the  guise  of  a 
fabulously  rich  American  family — has  been  pressed,  for  the  sake 
of  antithesis  and  for  the  better  development  of  the  goody-goody 
seed  in  Italian  fiction.  Not  that  the  Transatlantic  conquerors  of 
Cordelia's  little  social  kingdom  are  particularly  saintly,  for  their 
largesse  is  a  trifle  vainglorious,  and,  like  their  hospitality,  partly 
inspired  by  their  determination  to  get  to  the  top  of  the  tree. 
They  entertain  splendidly  not  only  the  upper  ten,  but  the  poor  of 
the  anonymous  town  in  whose  finest  palace — rebuilt,  and  re- 
furnished up  to  date — they  have  pitched  their  luxurious  tent ;  so 
that  the  means  employed  may  be  considered  to  have  ennobled  the 
end.  Her  intercourse  with  this  family  so  ripens  the  mind  and 
widens  the  horizon  of  the  beautiful  Renata  Landucci,  that  she 
emancipates  herself  from  the  trammels  of  her  caste,  reads  "  Zola 
and  Bourget,"  as  well  as  the  English  novels  that  are  so  popular 
among  the  unemancipated,  refuses  the  best  matches  in  Italy, 
stakes  small  sums  at  Monte  Carlo  in  a  vain  attempt  to  stifle  a 
love  that  need  not  have  been  hopeless  but  for  the  cussedness  that 
is  often  allied  to  goodness  in  fiction — else  how  would  you  get  the 
equivalent  of  our  own  three-volume  plot  ? — and  succeeds  in  dying 
of  cholera,  after  having  saved  as  many  lives  as  would  have 
entitled  her  to  take  some  care  of  her  own,  because  otherwise 
there  would  have  been  no  apotheosis.  The  improbabilities  of 
this  story  are  told  with  a  naturalness  and  spontaneity  which  have 
long  endeared  the  author  of  Piccoli  Eroi,  I  Nipoti  di  Barbabianca, 
Nel  Regno  delle  Fate,  not  only  to  the  children  for  whom  they 
were  written,  but  to  her  many  readers  of  all  ages. 

Anna  Diaz  loved  her  husband  Cesare,  who  loved  no  one  but  him- 
self, yet  for  choice  preferred  his  sister-in-law,  Laura  Acquaviva, 

(1)  Per  Vendetta.    Romanzo  di  Cordelia.    Milauo :  Fratelli  Treves. 
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to  his  wife,  who  therefore  shot  herself  with  Cesare's  own  pocket- 
revolver — a  jewel  in  steel  and  ivory — in  the  elaborately  uphol- 
stered petite  maison  of  her  admirer,  Luigi  Caracciolo — a  some- 
what intricate  vengeance  to  have  been  evolved  from  the  simple 
mind  of  the  dead  heroine  of  Castigo  (2).  For  the  heroine  is 
dead  from  the  very  first  page  of  this  romance,  this  essay  in  the 
Ideal  of  one  whose  strength  lies  in  her  firm  grasp  of  the  Real, 
whether  morbid,  as  in  Fantasia,  or  pathetic,  as  in  Terno  Secco, 
and  whose  charm  in  the  direct  appeal  to  the  emotions  of  her  in- 
stinctive knowledge  of  human  nature,  combined  with  a  no  less 
instinctive  power  of  characterization.  Nothing  is  real  in  this 
book  but  the  corpse  of  Anna,  swathed  in  her  bridal  veil,  almost 
hidden  under  the  burden  of  heavily  scented  waxen  flowers  ;  her 
cold  loveliness,  the  fantastic  luxury  of  her  chamber,  the  remorse 
of  the  solitary  watcher,  the  beginning  of  a  love  that  is  to  be  his 
chastisement — all  illumined  by  a  hundred  mortuary  candles  that 
flicker  in  the  soft  south  wind  from  the  open  window.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  connect  this  finest  passage  in  Castigo  with  a 
similar  one  in  a  very  dissimilar  book,  the  Faute  de  V Abbe 
Mouret,  yet  (despite  such  blemishes  as  "  vivida  e  palpitante 
belt  a  della  morte"  in  connexion  with  two  little  rigid  white- 
shod  feet)  it  is  the  only  one  in  which  there  is  a  trace  of  the 
old  glamour,  of  the  old  idealized  realism,  that  has  so  often  dis- 
armed the  carping  critic  and  fired  the  enthusiasm  of  the  un- 
critical. 

The  Women  of  the  Poems  of  Wagner  (2),  as  who  should  say 
the  Women  of  Shakspeare  or  of  Byron,  the  Beatrice  and  the 
Laura  of  Dante  and  Petrarch  !  by  a  worshipper,  who,  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Jolanda,  brings  the  newest,  if  not  the  latest,  tribute 
to  the  cultus  of  the  Master.  Jolanda  is  fortunate  in  having  so 
able  an  apologist  as  Signor  Corrado  Ricci.  To  whom  we  should 
scarcely  dare  reply,  that  the  Women  of  Wagner  are,  may  it 
please  you,  wooden  and  grotesque,  considered  otherwise  than  as 
vehicles  of  expression  for  some  of  the  finest  phrases  of  nineteenth- 
century  music  ;  but  that  in  an  able  preface  (somewhat  pretentiously 
entitled  Preludio),  Signor  Ricci,  with  as  much  eloquence  as  learn- 
ing, enlarges  upon  Wagner's  dictum  of  "Music  in  conjunction 
with  all  the  Arts,"  without  giving  undue  prominence  to  the  Master's 
achievements  in  the  arts  made  subordinate  by  his  genius  to 
the  one  in  which  he  excelled.  The  painter  of  Monna  Lisa  is  not 
immortal  because  he  fashioned  the  silver  lute  whereon  he  strummed 
with  so  much  effect  in  bower  and  hall  at  Milan.  Nero's 
immortality,  enviable  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  humour  of  his 
historian,  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  his  proficiency  in  amateur  thea- 
tricals, nor  that  of  Michael  Angelo  to  a  sonnet,  nor — the  list  is  as 
long  as  art  and  life  is  short.  Too  short  to  initiate  us  into  a  neo- 
Wagnerite  persuasion  which  reveals  the  great  musician  as  "  an 
ideal  poet  of  ideal  loves,''  vide  dedication  ;  yet  with  room  in  it 
and  to  spare  for  such  definitions  of  art  in  general,  and  that  of 
Wagner  in  particular,  as  are  prefixed  by  Signor  Ricci  to  Jolanda's 
pretty  booklet. 

The  women  of  Ibsen  pre-occupy  Signor  Alberto  Boccardi,  author 
of  La  Donna  nelV  Opera  di  Henrik  Ibsen(4),  who,  after  copious 
quotation  from  the  opinions  of  Brahm,  Zabel,  Brandes,  Jaeger, 
Emma  Klingfeld,  and  others,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
abstractions  are  interesting  types  of  human  beings,  worthy,  with 
every  thesis  and  every  symbol  of  their  creator,  of  the  diligent 
study  of  his  (Signor  Boccardi's)  compatriots.  He  incites  them  to 
study,  but  not  to  imitation,  for  "  the  Italian  stage  is  not  made 
for  the  pallid  sphinxes  of  the  North." 

Signor  Carlo  Guetta's  four  successful  comedies  (5) — Chi  arde 
incende,  a  pleasant  comedy  of  dialogue,  void  of  action  and  guile- 
less of  plot ;  In  Toscana,  a  step  in  advance,  on  the  same  lines ; 
Nozze  d'oro,  a  duologue,  and  I  Bertenghi,  a  play  of  deeper 
dramatic  interest — are  published  in  one  volume,  with  a  prefatory 
essay  on  these  works,  the  motive,  aim,  and  value  of  plays  in 
general,  the  relative  positions  of  playwright,  actor,  and  public, 
and  the  playwright's  most  necessary  qualifications,  by  the  veteran 
actor  Signor  Ernesto  Rossi,  who  claims  the  undisputed  right  of 
"  Forty-eight  years  of  militant  dramatic  art "  to  say  his  say  on 
the  drama  as  a  recreation  and  a  social  factor. 

Two  charming  volumes  for  children  by  the  Signora  Giulia 
Marchi  Lucci  (6) — Christopher  Columbus  and  the  Discovery  of  a 
New  World,  a  hundred  and  sixty  pages,  and  the  Adventures  of 
Don  Quixote  in  a  hundred — illustrated  by  drawings  and  chromo- 

(2)  Castigo.    Romanzo  di  Matilde  Serao.    Torino  :  Francesco  Casanova. 

(3)  Le  Dunne  >iri  pnemi  di  Wagner.  Di  Jolanda.  Preludio  di  Corrado 
Ricci   Milano;  Max  Kantorowicz. 

(4)  /.a  Donna  ntW  Opera  di  Henrik  Ibsen.  Di  Alberto  Boccardi. 
Milano:  Mux  Kantorowicz. 

(5)  Commedie  di  Carlo  Guetta.  Con  Prcfjzionc  di  Krnesto  Rossi. 
Livorno:  col  tipi  di  B,  Ortalli. 

(6)  Criitoforo  Colombo  f  in  Scoperta  del  Nauru  Hfondo.  Avventure  di 
Dun  Chilciotte  delta  Mancia.  l>i  (iiulia  Marchi  Lucci.  Duo  volunii  in 
8vo,  illustrati  con  discgDi  e  cromolitogrnlic.    Milano  :  i'aolo  Carrara. 


lithographs.  These  narrow  margins  include  every  event  of  im- 
portance in  the  life  of  the  great  discoverer,  and  a  most  coherent 
and  attractive  account  of  the  adventures  of  Cervantes's  hero. 
Both   stories   are    told    with    commendable    simplicity  and 

directness. 

In  a  volume  of  essays,  entitled  Ne  odi  ne  amori  (7),  the  author 
of  L'Automa  discusses  d'Annunzio,  Sudermann,  Ibsen,  Mascngni, 
Carducci,  other  people's  poetry  and  prose,  the  public  and  his 
critics,  with  his  accustomed  frankness.  Signor  Butti  has  not 
only  the  courage  of  opinions  that  may  not  commend  themselves 
to  all  his  readers  ;  he  has,  from  his  own  standpoint,  very  good 
reasons  for  maintaining  them.  These  "Literary  Divagations" 
are  interesting  as  articles  of  faith,  especially  the  chapter  on  the 
"  Novel  and  the  Moral,"  in  which  the  writer's  personal  grievances 
against  those  who  are  obtuse  enough  to  differ  from  him,  find 
vent. 

Among  educational  books  two  useful  grammars  are  noticeable — 
Radici  Sanscrite  (8),  by  the  author  of  a  Crestomazia  and  Gram- 
maiica  della  lingua  ebraica.  The  work  on  Sanscrit  roots  was 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Oriental  Congress,  lately  assem- 
bled in  London,  by  the  high  praise  of  Professor  d'Ascoli,  who 
represented  Italy. 

In  his  third  edition  of  the  Italian  and  English  Conversation- 
Grammar  (9),  Signor  Perini  introduces  a  method  of  indicating 
the  double  pronunciation  of  the  letters  "  E,"  "  0,"  "  S,"  and 
"  Z"  by  dots  which,  without  obscuring  the  text,  is  a  great  aid  to> 
pronunciation.  This  excellent  grammar  contains  exercises  on  all 
the  most  important  rules,  dialogues  in  English  and  Italian,  hints 
on  Italian  versification,  extracts  from  Italian  poetry,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  proverbs,  idioms,  and  sayings. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

WE  are  not  quite  certain  when  the  "  illustrated  edition  " 
to  which  M.  Bergerat  (1)  refers  of  his  humoristical,  or, 
as  he  prefers  to  call  it,  philosophical  journey  in  Corsica  was  pub- 
lished. But  it  was  quite  worth  while  to  republish  the  letter- 
press in  a  compact  form,  inasmuch  as  illustrated  travels  are  wont 
to  be  a  burden  to  the  flesh,  and  only  fit  for  drawing-room  tables. 
It  is  possible  that  at  first,  or  to  curmudgeonly  folk,  M.  Bergerat 
may  appear  a  little  too  determined  to  be  funny,  and  the  pre- 
liminary charges  on  the  adventures  of  his  friend,  M.  Bonneau, 
with  the  elusory  mouflon,  as  well  as  some  of  the  subsequent 
hunts  for  that  invisible  beast,  are  perhaps  a  very  little 
overwrought.  But  one  soon  falls  into  step  with  the  author, 
and  his  book  is,  on  the  whole,  very  readable  and  pleasant.  It  is  a  re- 
cord of  a  tour  taken  six  years  ago  with  Prince  Roland  Bonaparte  and 
others  ;  it  contains  something  about  Ajaccio,  Bastia,  Calvi,  Boni- 
facio, &c,  but  much  more  about  the  country  districts,  the  hills, 
the  maquis,  and  so  forth.  M.  Bergerat,  as  a  good  Frenchman, 
appears  to  have  be6n  a  good  deal  troubled  at  the  slightness  of 
the  connexion  between  France  and  Corsica,  which  latter  island, 
he  reminds  us,  England  "  once  held,  and  still  regrets."  We  only 
wish  the  latter  fact  were  true  of  England  at  large,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly is  of  a  few  thinking  Englishmen.  It  is  partly  comic 
and  partly  melancholy  to  think  of  the  number  of  other  places 
which  are  in  this  respect  in  the  same  condition  as  Corsica — places 
which  England  once  had  and  threw  away,  not  being  forced 
thereto,  but  in  mere  lightness  of  heart.  The  average  Frenchman 
knows  no  geography  and  very  little  history,  or  he  could  hardly  draw 
his  favourite  picture  of  the  "  corsair  isle  "  annexing  other  people's- 
property  all  over  the  world.  We  had  Corsica,  and  gave  it  up.  We  had 
Minorca,  and  gave  it  up.  We  had  Sicily,  on  which  we  con- 
ferred such  prosperity  as  it  had  not  known  since  the  days  of  the 
Hohenstauffen  ;  the  inhabitants  would  have  been  only  too  happy 
if  we  had  kept  it,  and  we  gave  it  up.  We  had  the  Ionian  Islands, 
and  gave  them  up.  We  have  had  at  different  times  Havanna ; 
the  Philippines,  which  would  be  a  mine  of  wealth  to  any  but  their 
actual  possessors  ;  Java,  which  has  actually  been  a  mine  of  wealth 
to  the  Dutch ;  and  we  gave  them  all  up  when  there  was  nothing 
on  earth  to  prevent  our  keeping  them.  We  have  had,  now  and 
again,  almost  every  West  Indian  island  which  does  not  now  fly 
the  British  flag.  We  have  half  a  dozen  times  been  in  a  position 
to  abrogate  the  fishing  rights  which  are  such  an  intolerable 
nuisance  in  Newfoundland.  But  we  gave  them  all  away  like 
wealthy  men  who  care  not  what  they  give— and  we  have  had 
about  as  much  gratitude  as  the  said  wealthy  men. 

(7)  Ne  odi  ne  amori.  Divngazioni  letterarie.  DiE.  A.  Outti.  Milano  : 
Fratelli  Dumoulard, 

(8)  Radici  Sanscrite.  Di  Francesco  Scerbo.  Firei  ze  :  I.ocscher  e 
Secbw. 

(9)  An  Italian  Conversation- Grammar  and  Guide  to  Italian  Composi- 
tion.  N.  Perini.    Loudon  :  Librairle  Uachette. 

(1)  La  chaiie au movflon.   Par  Emiie  Bergerat.   Paris:  IVagra-vc. 
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This,  however,  is  a  digression — not,  indeed,  without  excuse — 
from  M.  Berperat,  who  seems  to  hint  that  the  Corsicans  would  be 
quite  as  well  pleased  to  belong  to  England,  and  that  in  the  way 
of  national  heroes  they  care  more  about  Paoli  than  about  Bona- 
parte. He  does  not  often  talk  politics,  and  is  evidently  more  at 
home  with  picturesque  brigands,  pretty  girls,  and  the  peveronata. 
He  has  some  very  odd  matter  about  a  supposed  visit  of  Byron 
and  Shelley  to  Corsica,  and  a  storm  in  which  the  latter  became  a 
pious  poltroon.  But  we  like  the  receipt  for  the  peveronata — an 
extinct  dish — best.  It  is,  or  was,  a  sort  of  bouillabaisse  made  with 
trout,  first  cooked  in  oil  and  then  court-bouillonnee  in  vin  du  pays 
with  tomatoes,  a  little  vinegar,  plenty  of  garlic,  and  any  quantity 
of  pepper,  both  red  and  black.  The  prescription  draws  from 
M.  Bergerat  protests  something  like  those  which  his  ever-re- 
gretted father-in-law  uttered  over  the  Greenwich  cookery ;  but  it 
must  be  uncommonly  good. 

Le  Due  Jean  (2)  is  the  history  of  an  unfortunate  young  man  who 
is  held  in  leading-strings  by  his  widowed  mother,  a  lady  who  com- 
bines avarice,  pride  of  birth,  and  domineering  tendencies  in  a  very 
unusual  and  amiable  degree.  Her  carriage  runs  over  an  army  pen- 
sioner, and  Jean  being  despatched  to  make  matters  pleasant  (for 
the  mob  behaves  rudely  to  the  aristocrats)  falls  in  with  the  pen- 
sioner's beautiful  and  virtuous  daughter.  The  plot  must  be  suffi- 
ciently posed  for  the  intelligent  reader,  who  will  further  not  be 
surprised  to  meet  the  inevitable  good-hearted  and  rough-mannered 
doctor,  the  scheming  venal  poor  relations  with  whom  "  Gyp  "  has 
familiarized  us,  and  the  Tonquin  denouement.  A  little  connu  the 
Tonquin  denouement ;  but  let  us  not  be  hypercritical.  Mon  cheva- 
lier^) and  Cocur  ferme  (4)  belong  to  a  series  which  is  ticketed  pourles 
jeunes  femmes.  The  intention,  we  are  sure,  was  most  excellent  ; 
of  the  execution  and  its  probable  results  we  can  hardly  speak 
with  equal  confidence.  M.  Gabriel  [Franay's  Mon  chevalier  is, 
we  presume,  meant  to  be  a  picture  of  pure  romance,  marriage  for 
love,  and  pathetic  widowhood.  We  are  afraid  that  others  be- 
sides the  typical  jeune  femme  who  wants  to  indemnify  herself 
for  a  long  course  of  milk-and-water  will  find  it  frightfully  insipid, 
and  even  a  little  silly.  Cccur  ferme  is  better ;  but  the  whole 
scheme  of  this  "  warranted  virtuous  "  literature  is  wrong  and 
mischievous — almost  as  wrong  as,  and  not  probably  less  mis- 
chievous than,  the  "warranted  vicious"  division.  La  folle  du 
logis  (5)  is  a  far  better  book,  perfectly  "  honest,"  but  without  any 
affiche  of  being  so,  and  written  with  an  eye  to  the  actual  world. 
Count  Bzewuski's  Deborah  (6)  deals  with  that  late-discovered, 
tout  fertile,  field  of  unfamiliar  life  and  manners,  Galicia. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

TDRIMIT1VE  Music,  by  Richard  Wallaschek  (Longmans  & 
Co.),  is  described  as  "  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  develop- 
ments of  music,  songs,  instruments,  dances,  and  pantomimes  of 
savage  races."  Mr.  Wallaschek,  in  brief,  treats  of  music  as  an 
ethnologist.  He  has  collected  a  prodigious  amount  of  material 
from  the  writings  of  travellers  and  men  of  science,  some  thirty 
pages  of  his  book  being  composed  of  the  mere  titles  of  books  he 
has  consulted  and  cited.  Every  page  of  his  volume  contains 
references  at  the  foot  to  the  vast  army  of  authorities  quoted,  not 
infrequently  to  the  number  of  a  dozen  or  more.  The  facts  given 
in  the  text  appear  to  us  to  call  for  more  illustration,  or  confirma- 
tion, or  application  to  the  theme  in  hand  than  Mr.  Wallaschek 
is  able  or  willing  to  supply.  They  appear  in  many  instances  to 
be  shot  out  with  a  prodigality  that  is  simply  confusing.  There 
is,  in  fact,  a  congestion  of  statements  in  many  a  page  of  the 
book  such  as  demands  a  more  exact  method  of  arrangement  than 
the  author  permits  himself.  The  student  who  would  utilize  the 
interesting  extracts  the  author  has  collected  concerning  what 
others  have  recorded  of  the  songs,  dances,  and  musical  instru- 
ments of  primitive  races  must  be  possessed  of  great  assimilative 
powers  and  no  little  patience.  Despite  the  non-literary  habit  of 
the  writer,  however,  this  is  a  suggestive  treatise,  and  deals  with 
various  questions  of  importance  in  a  spirit  of  frank  and  inde- 
pendent inquiry.  That  savages  are  much  more  gifted  in  musical 
aptitude  than  some  modern  authorities  are  willing  to  admit  is  a 
general  conclusion  of  Mr.  Wallaschek's  treatise  which  we  think 
is  well  founded.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assume,  from  their  occasional 
insensibility  to  the  music  of  civilized  nations,  that  savages  are 
lacking  in  musical  ability.  European  observers  are  apt  to  forget 
that  they  are  prejudiced  by  custom  and  training,  and  as  little 
likely  to  report  with  justice  on  the  music  of  African  tribes  as 

(2)  Le  Due  Jean.  Par  P.  Perret  et  Felix  Cohen.  Paris  :  Calmann 
Levy. 

(3)  Mon  chevalier.    Par  Gabriel  Franay.    Paris  :  Colin. 

(4)  Ca;ur  ferme.    Par  C.  Trouessart.    Paris :  Colin. 
,(5)  La  folle  du  logis.    Par  F.  de  Julliot.    Paris  :  Kolb. 

(6)  Deborah.    Par  le  Comte  Stanislas  Rzewuski.    Paris  :  Ollendorff. 


those  African  tribes  are  likely  to  be  unprejudiced  hearers  of  a 
modern  orchestra.  Insensibility  to  music  is  extremely  rare  among 
primitive  races.  Indeed,  the  absolutely  earless  person,  such  as 
Lamb  described  himself,  is  the  product  of  a  highly  civilized 
people,  and  perhaps  the  most  finished  result  of  their  develop- 
ment. In  this  sense  music  is,  in  truth,  the  oldest  of  things. 
Rousseau  thought  that  no  primitive  people  had  any  conception  of 
harmony.  Accordingly,  harmony,  in  his  opinion,  was  confined  to 
the  nations  of  Northern  Europe,  and  was  a  Gothic  invention. 
Mr.  Wallaschek  quotes  many  examples  that  tend  to  show  that 
neither  harmony  nor  the  germs  of  counterpoint  are  entirely  un- 
known to  "  primitive  nations."  We  agree  with  his  conclusion 
that  the  influence  of  music  is  far  more  distinctly  noticeable — and, 
we  would  add,  far  more  general  as  a  racial  quality — among 
primitive  folk  than  among  civilized  people.  There  is  much 
evidence  of  this  truth  collected  by  Mr.  Wallaschek,  and  it  is  but 
one  of  several  interesting  questions  discussed  in  his  treatise. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Street's  Miniatures  and  Moods  (Nutt)  is  made  up  of 
specimens  of  the  essay  in  small '  proportions  in  which  perfection, 
on  Jonsonian  authority,  is  not  unattainable.  Mr.  Street's  essays 
being  for  the  most  part  free  from  what  the  writer  calls  the  curse 
of  cleverness,  which  we  take  to  be  at  its  worst  the  assertion  of 
mere  smartness,  are  pleasant  reading  and  marked  by  a  sprightly 
manner.  The  gallant  figures  of  Restoration  wits  and  poets  are 
portrayed  neatly  in  the  miniatures  of  Mr.  Street. 

Stanhurst,  by  Elizabeth  M.  Alford  (Barrett),  is  an  agreeable 
story  of  what  may  be  called  the  domestic  type  of  fiction,  the  charm 
of  which  lies  in  the  freshness  of  atmosphere  that  pervades  the  nar- 
rative. Miss  Alford  delights  in  presenting  a  homely  little 
drama  of  the  course  of  true  love,  and  gains  our  interest  and 
sympathy  by  her  artistic  handling  of  quite  ordinary,  yet  always 
attractive,  themes.  In  the  present  story  she  shows  a  healthy 
distaste  for  extravagance  of  any  kind,  and  makes  no  clamorous 
appeals  to  those  who  care  only  for  excitement  of  the  sensational 
kind.  The  young  people  in  Stanhurst  are  cleverly  sketched  and 
delightfully  true  to  nature. 

Clamorous,  in  a  sense,  is  not  a  little  of  the  lyrical  style  of 
Songs,  Measures,  Metrical  Lines,  by  Jean  Carlyle  Graham 
(Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.)  Here  is  a  "  Song  of  the 
Ides  of  March,"  for  example,  in  celebration  of  a  not  long-past 

event  "At  Apia  Bay,  1889" — which  falls  into  Nat  Lee's  vein, 

when  Lee  would  be  lyrical : — 

Hail,  glad  Columbia  !    Shed  tears  of  an  extasate  pride, 
Mother  of  heroes  !  yon  cheer  wakes  an  echo  world-wide. 
Teuton  !  American  !  Briton  !  Samoan  !  ye  are  one- 
Brothers  of  Death's  mighty  Conqueror,  Kin  to  God's  Son ! 

Kaisers  and  Presidents,  Statesmen  !  proud  makers  of  Law  ! 
Ye  that  cram  souls,  living  souls,  in  Ambition's  wide  maw  ! 
Look  to  your  disciplined  dare-devils  dashed  on  the  reef, 
Dead  at  their  duty — your  work — as  thieves  watching  a  thief. 

Scarcely  less  rousing,  though  in  another  fashion,  is  Mr. 
James  D.  Law,  who  with  Dreams  o'  Same ;  and  other  Scotch 
Poems  (Gardner)  offers  "  a  few  experiments  in  English  verse," 
with  a  preface  notable  for  the  exquisite  and  original  composition 
of  verse  written  as  prose.  "  It  is  not  every  poet,"  this  poem  con- 
cludes "that  can  cope  with  rhymes  below  the  surface  of  his 
rhymes ;  between  the  lines  a  tale  is  often  spun,  but  underneath 

the  lines  ah,  there's  the  fun  !  "    It  seems,  according  to  the 

author,  that  there  is  a  cryptogram  coiled  somewhere  beneath  the 
lines  of  this  facetious  volume,  the  discovery  of  which  a  too- 
painful  search  for  the  fun  has  possibly  prevented.  Mr.  Law's 
humour  is  exceedingly  ponderous  both  in  its  native  dialect  and 
its  curiously  foreign  English.  One  historical  fact  we  are  grate- 
ful for.  Mr.  Law  appears  to  have  drawn  from  Mr.  Gladstone  a 
clear  acknowledgment  of  his  place  of  birth,  in  response  to  the 
gift  of  a  dreadful  paraphrase  in  Scots  of  Psalm  I.  Courteously 
thanking  the  poet  for  his  "  interesting  paraphrase,"  Mr.  Glad- 
stone writes,  "As  to  the  small  matter  of  my  nationality  the 
facts  are  clear.  I  was  born  in  Liverpool.  My  father  and 
mother  aad  all  my  forbears  were  Scotch  exclusively." 

Mr.  Gascoigne  Mackie's  Poems,  Dramatic  and  Democratic 
(Elliot  Stock),  comprise  some  wild  and  fitful  lyrics  and  a 
"  Democratic  Chant,"  a  tremendous  effusion,  as  the  verses  here 
following  will  show  : — 

The  poet's  heart  shall  not  ache  for  the  ways  and  the  days  of 
the  dead, 

For  the  present  shall  thrill  and  exalt  him  when  knowledge  and 
love  have  wed, 

No  more  shall  his  bosom  heave  like  a  salt  and  a  homeless  sea, 
Plunging  in  desolate  search  of  the  shores  of  eternity, 
Nor  shatter  in  cynical  spray  'gainst  the  floes  of  the  world's 
cold  face, 

Nor  batten  and  waste  on  the  drift  of  the  wash  of  the  common- 
place. 
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To  cram  "  living1  souls  "  into  Ambition's  "  maw  "  is  scarcely  less 
incomprehensible  to  the  physiological  sense  than  are  these  over- 
powering lines.  Mr.  Mackie's  "  Song  of  the  Wanderer's  Return  " 
(p.  ioi)  is  even  more  terrific  : — 

Hell,  pack  your  fading  fires, 

Stars,  freeze  your  worst ; 
I'll  quench  my  deep  desires, 

I'll  see  my  lady  first. 

I  come,  I  come. 

After  these  effulgent  examples  of  the  minor  bard,  The  Dread 
Voyage  (Toronto  :  Briggs),  a  volume  of  poems  by  "William. 
"Wilford  Campbell,  is  like  an  invitation  to  calm  and  sanity.  Mr. 
Campbell  is  not,  indeed,  a  singer  of  flawless  songs.  He  writes, 
for  instance,  of  Sir  Lancelot  and  the  "  strong,  wine-like  splendour 
of  his  face,"  yet  he  shows  a  genuine  feeling  for  the  romantic 
element  in  old  themes  and  a  fair  command  of  metrical  skill.  In 
"  The  Last  Ride,"  a  poem  with  a  marginal  gloss,  like  that  to  The 
Ancient  Mariner,  Mr.  Campbell  reveals  considerable  visionary 
power  and  the  artist's  sense  of  proportion. 

Common  Room  Carols,  by  M,  T.  P.  (Oxford :  Alden  &  Co.),  is  a 
collection  of  parodies  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  Mr.  Swinburne, 
the  late  Poet  Laureate,  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims,  and  others,  none  of 
which  can  be  ranked  among  the  finest  specimens  of  the  art  of 
parody.  The  Kipling  ballads  show  a  neat,  but  not  a  deep,  skill 
in  simulation,  and  of  the  best  of  the  rest  it  must  be  said  that 
their  cleverness  is  of  the  surface  rather  than  of  the  spirit. 

Like  her  previous  little  book  on  Jupiter,  Miss  Ellen  Clerke's 
monograph  The  Planet  Venus  ("  Knowledge "  Office)  appears 
opportunely,  for  Venus  will  be  most  favourably  visible  this  autumn 
for  observation,  shining  throughout  November  and  December  with 
unusual  brilliancy.  Thus  the  amateur  astronomer  should  find 
himself  prepared,  provided  with  the  excellent  and  compact 
guidance  of  Miss  Clerke's  book ;  and  amateur  observers  of  another 
kind,  should  the  planet  swim  into  their  ken  some  evening  with 
startling  effect,  may  pause,  with  their  guide  at  hand,  before  they 
write  wonderful  letters  to  the  papers  about  "  a  new  star."  Miss 
Clerke,  by  the  way,  writes  a  delightful  chapter  on  "  The  Star  of 
Bethlehem "  which  caused  such  a  flutter  among  the  amateur 
letter-writers  of  the  press  in  1887. 

Mr.  Henry  L'Estrange's  Platonia  (Bristol :  Arrowsmith)  is  "  a 
tale  of  other  worlds,"  and  is  not  particularly  moving,  though  less 
deficient  in  imaginative  power  than  stories  of  the  kind  usually 
are  in  these  times. 

A  trifle  too  obvious  is  the  humour  of  The  Phraseology  of  Golf, 
illustrated  by  G.  B.  W.  (Sinipkin  &  Co.),  and  a  long  way  after 
Hood. 

With  respect  to  A  Practical  Method  of  Dress  Cutting,  by 
E.  M.  F.  Carlisle  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.),  we  can  only  repeat 
the  assurance  given  in  the  preface — "  this  system  of  Dress  cut- 
ting has  been  worked  out  on  the  simplest  plan  possible."  Clear- 
ness and  exactitude,  certainly,  appear  to  characterize  the  method 
of  the  work,  of  which  the  first  Part — for  adults — is  before  us. 
The  diagrams  that  illustrate  the  book  are  perfectly  intelligible, 
like  the  system  of  measurements  adopted  by  the  author. 

We  have  also  received  The  Martyrdom  of  Society,  by  Quillim 
Ritter  (Horace  Cox) ;  The  Hermit  of  Muckross,  by  Denys  Wray 
(Sonnenschein  &  Co.) ;  The  Flight  into  Egypt,  meditations  of 
Sister  Anne  Catherine  Emmerich,  translated  from  the  French  by 
George  Richardson  (Burns  &  Oates) ;  The  Christian  Socialist, 
poems,  by  W.  Herbert  Thomas  (Penzance  :  Rodda) ;  The  Art  of 
Chanting,  by  John  Heywood  (Clowes  &  Sons)  ;  Notes  on  English 
Grammar,  by  Lionel  W.  Lyde,  M.A.  (Methuen  &  Co.)  ;  Justice 
for  England,  by  "  a  plain  Tory  "  (Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.) ; 
The  Anatomy  of  Misery,  by  John  C.  Kenworthy  (Reeves) ;  The 
Skin,  and  How  to  Keep  it  Healthy,  by  Morgan  Dockrell,  M.D. 
(Renshaw) ;  The  Behring  Sea  Arbitration,  reprinted  from  the 
Times  (Clowes  &  Sons) ;  and  How  to  Go  and  What  to  See  in 
Western  Switzerland  (Jura-Simplon  Railway  Agency). 


Major  Edge  has  written  to  us  to  point  out  that,  in  our  review  of 
his  "History  of  the  Royal  Marine  Forces"  (September  1G), 
we  erroneously  attributed  to  him  the  statement  that  the  Admiral's 
Regiment  was  merged  into  the  Buffs.  On  reference  to  pp.  300, 
801  of  Major  Edge's  book,  we  find  that  we  misunderstood  him, 
and  are  glad  to  correct  the  error. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 
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CHRONICLE. 

The  Duke  and  L^DINBURGH  was  very  much  in  festival 
Duchess  of  -L^  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  last,  when 
Edinburgh  ^e  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York,  taking  part 
in  a  public  ceremonial  on  a  large  scale  for 
the  first  time  since  their  marriage,  visited  the  Scottish 
capital  on  their  way  southwards,  for  the  Duke  to  re- 
ceive its  freedom,  and  for  both  to  receive  certain  gifts. 
The  illumination  of  the  city  on  Monday  night  appears 
to  have  been  extremely  successful,  which,  indeed,  is 
not  wonderful.  For  few  people  with  eyes  in  their  heads 
have  ever  seen  its  ordinary  appearance  by  night  for  the 
first  time — and  few  of  those  fortunate  ones  whose  im- 
pressions do  not  blunt  have  seen  it  at  any  time — 
without  amazed  delight.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  then 
proceeded  via  Wynyard,  where  Lord  Londonderry  en- 
tertained them,  and  Stockton,  where  they  opened  a 
park,  to  the  city  which  gives  their  title,  and  which  had 
a  second  festival  ready  for  them. 

The  America  Lord  Dunraven  had  bad  luck  in  the  first 
Cif-  race  for  the  America  Cup  on  Thursday.  It 
was  sailed  in  such  light  airs  that,  though  the  course 
-was  only  thirty  miles  in  all,  the  yachts  could  not  do  it 
in  the  allotted  six  hoursp'and  the  race  was  accordingly 
declared  off.  Meanwhile  the  Valkyrie,  after  getting  a 
good  deal  the  worst  of  the  start,  had  overhauled  her 
opponent  steadily,  and  at  the  mark-boat  was  five- 
and-twenty  minutes  ahead.  It  might  not  have  been 
the  most  satisfactory  way  of  winning,  for  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  scrape  the  sky  for  puffs  and  drift 
between  them  ;  but  it  would  have  counted. 

Politics  out  of  On  Tuesday  night  Mr.  Goschen  addressed 


Parliament 


a   large  Unionist 


meeting, 


with  Lord 


Lothian  in  the  chair,  at  Edinburgh,  pulled  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's speech  to  pieces  (if  that  can  be  pulled  to  pieces 
which  never  hung  together),  and  showed  without  diffi- 
culty that  the  Lords  had  done  their  strictest  duty. 

Next  day  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  took  up  his 
parable  in  the  same  sense  at  Staly bridge,  and  appears 
to  the  Daily  News  to  have  been  "  insolent "  because 
he  treated  the  Irish  members  as  foreigners.  But  if 
they  are  not  foreigners,  why  do  they  want  a  separate 
Government  ?  Your  Home  Ruler  has  a  habit  of  for- 
getting to  answer  that  question. 

Foreign  and  The  news  of  this  day  week  was  quiet  and 
Colonial  Affairs,  undistinguished,  the  current  troubles  in 


South  America  and  South  Africa  not  furnishing  any 
important  or  striking  novelty.  France  was  still  all 
agog  about  Russia,  and  it  was  asserted  from  the  East 
that  she  was  about  to  offer  to  her  lover  the  island  of 
Koh  Samit  (belonging  to  the  Siamese,  and  occupied 
during  the  late  troubles)  as  a  gage  d'amour.  But  there 
might  be  difficulties  about  this. 

News  came  on  Monday  morning  that  the  French 
plenipotentiary  in  Siam  had  carried  his  point  (rather 
characteristically)  in  a  manner  which  is  capable  of  being 
represented,  though  hardly  of  being  considered,  as  a 
triumph  for  all  parties.  The  final  arrangement  was 
said  to  be  tripartite,  consisting  of  a  Treaty  (adhering 
fairly  close  to  the  ultimatum  which  Lord  Rosebery 
permitted,  but  edging  a  little  beyond  it),  a  Convention 
conferring  greater  advantages  on  the  French,  and 
especially  a  prolonged  occupation  of  Chantaboon,  and 
an  "  undertaking "  that  this  occupation  shall  not  be 
prolonged  very  long  after  all.  These  see-saw  arrange- 
ments do  not  generally  work  well.  The  other  news  of 
the  morning  included  tidings  of  a  low  Nile  in  Egypt, 
mitigated  by  the  immense  improvements  in  the  irriga- 
tion system  introduced  by  English  engineers  ;  some 
strike  news  from  France  and  Belgium,  the  sentencing 
to  death  of  the  Barcelona  bomb-thrower,  and  official 
declarations  from  Buenos  Ay  res  that  Rosario,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  insurgents,  had  surrendered,  and  that 
the  small  portion  of  the  navy  which  had  revolted  had 
been  quite  subdued. 

From  the  exact  terms  of  the  Franco-Siamese  arrange- 
ments published  on  Tuesday  morning  it  appeared  that 
those  provinces  of  Battambong  and  Angkor,  which  we 
understood  from  Lord  Rosebery  lay  quite  outside  the 
demands  of  France,  have  been  distinctly  meddled  with 
and  practically  Gallicized,  though  not  formally  ceded ; 
and  that,  in  other  respects,  the  greater  Power  was 
dealing  with  the  smaller  simply  as  its  chattel.  Which 
makes  it  more  than  ever  interesting  to  ascertain 
the  exact  way  in  which  the  Foreign  Secretary 
is  going  to  secure  that  integrity  and  independence 
which  have  been  recognized  as  of  grave  importance 
to  India  and  to  England.    At  home  the  French  were 


m  a 


higher  state  of 


Russomania  than  ever.- 


-News 


from  South  Africa  was  more  and  more  threatening,  it 
being  declared  that  a  strong  Matabele  impi  was  hover- 
ing about  Fort  Salisbury  and  had  fired  on  patrols. 
It  was  satisfactory  to  learn  that  Sir  Henry  Loch 
had  shown  more  sense  of  the  situation  than  Mr. 
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Buxton  (indeed  the  fact  is  not  surprising),  and  had 
ordered  Dr.  Jameson  to  take  all  steps  necessary  for 

protecting  those  placed  under  his  administration.  

A  Brazilian  official  telegram  (a  collection  of  official 
Brazilian  telegrams  for  the  last  four  years  would  be  a 
fine  illustration  of  the  comedy  of  history)  declared  that 
public  opinion  was  "  entirely  opposed  to  the  insur- 
"  gents."  We  are  afraid  that,  if  public  opinion  is  all 
that  President  Peixoto  has  got  to  oppose  to  the  shells 
of  the  Aquidaban,  he  will  find  it  but  a  weak  defence. 

The  foreign  news  of  Wednesday  morning  was  rather 
more  varied  than  usual.  The  practically  independent 
Eiff  tribes  in  Morocco  had  attacked  Fort  Guaraich,  a 
new  outlying  defence  of  the  Spanish  colony  of  Melilla, 
in  great  force,  and  seem  to  have  carried  it — though 
the  garrison  punished  them  heavily  before  retiring  to 

the  town.-  Further  details  came  from  Mashonaland, 

where  Matabele  Impis  were  represented  as  on  the 
inarch  all  round  the  Company's  territories.  These, 
however,  were  in  a  good  posture  of  defence,  each  of 
the  three  principal  stations,  Forts  Victoria,  Salisbury, 
and  Charter,  being  occupied  by  a  sedentary  garrison  of 
200  men  and  a  mounted  force  of  300  more  well  provided 
with  machine-guns.  As  the  intelligence  department 
tinder  such  a  scoutmaster  as  Mr.  Selous  is  likely  to  be 
pretty  perfect,  and  the  distances  from  fort  to  fort  are 
not  very  great,  concentration  to  meet  any  particular 
attack  should  not  be  difficult.  And  we  have  the  same 
great  authority  for  it  that,  in  the  open,  five  hundred 
mounted  men  with  machine-guns  need  not  be  afraid 
of  anything  Lcbengula  can  do ;  while,  of  course,  a 
mounted  force  which  happened  to  be  too  weak  could 

retreat  on  either  fort  without  difficulty.  Things  were 

still  in  suspense  at  Eio,  where,  it  seems,  Mine.  Sarah 
Bernhardt  landed  and  did  not  think  much  of  the 
bombardment.  But  everybody  is  not  so  thoroughly 
broken  to  sensations  of  all  kinds  as  this  remarkable 
woman,  and  the  shot  which  killed  Mr.  Watmough 
might,  if  it  could  have  dared,  have  given  even 
Mme.  Bernhardt  a  new  one.  Argentina  ap- 
peared to  be  really  settling  down.  In  Europe 
it  was  said  that  five  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  had 
been  given  for  Prince  Bismarck's  Memoirs,  or  rather 
for  the  post  obit  of  them.  In  France  M.  Paul  de 
Cassagnac  was  to  be  prosecuted  for  saying  rude  things 
of  General  Saussier  ;  M.  Beinach  had  retired  from  the 
editorial  chair  of  the  Republique  Francaise,  and 
M.  Clemenceau  had  set  to  work  to  placate  "  le  Dieu 
"  working-man "  by  vindicating  his  right  to  strike 

semper,  ubique  and  contra  omnes.  If  apparently 

official  intelligence  may  be  credited,  the  Eoyal  Niger 
Company  may  be  congratulated  on  having  scored  several 
points  in  its  difficult  game  against  French  encroach- 
ment, and  what  we  can  only  call  the  unhandsome  con- 
duct of  some  trade  rivals  among  Englishmen.  The  Muri 
difficulty  had  been  settled  by  the  striking  of  the  French 
flag.  M.  Mizon  had  moved  south- east  to  try  his  luck 
with  the  Germans  at  the  back  of  the  Cameroons  (who 
will  certainly  not  be  hampered  by  their  Government  in 
dealing  with  him),  and  the  Emir  of  Yola  had,  with  the 
assent  of  his  superior  the  Sultan  of  Sokoto,  fully  recog- 
nized the  Company's  rights  over  the  whole  of  Adamawa. 
This  latter  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  will  annoy  our  friends  of 
the  Debats  and  others  rather  considerably. 

Thursday  morning  was  again  pretty  fertile  in  news. 
It  was  said  that  Dr.  Jameson,  acting  on  the  above- 
mentioned  permission,  intended  to  assume  the  offen- 
sive against  such  impis  as  had  crossed  the  borders 
of  Matabeleland  proper.  This  is,  no  doubt,  excusable  ; 
though  it  may  seem  that  it  would  have  been  better, 
for  many  reasons,  to  await  attack.  The  British 
Mission  had  reached  Cabul,  and  had  been  magni- 
ficently received  by  the  Ameer.  There  was  said  to 
be  a  likelihood  of  trouble  with  the  Ashantees ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  some  time  since  their  last  lesson,  albeit 


it  was  a  pretty  thorough  one.  The  minor  Germain 
States  were  grumbling  about  the  running  up  of  their 
"  matricular  contributions  "  to  the  Empire.  The 
Belgian  colliery  strike  was  subsiding  ;  the  Spanish 
Ministry  were  taking  the  Melilla  business  (which,,  con- 
sidering the  relations  of  more  than  one  or  two  European 
nations  with  Morocco,  might  give  trouble)  with  com- 
mendable coolness  ;  and  the  Italians  were  preparing  to 
receive  the  British  fleet  at  Taranto  with  an  enthusiasm) 
entirely  unconditioned,  of  course,  by  anything  that 
may  happen  to  the  Eussian  fleet  at  Toulon.  The 
foreign  war  vessels  at  Eio,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Germans,  had  at  last  been  empowered  to  forbid  any 
further  bombardment.  This  proceeding  seems  either 
rather  intrusive  or  rather  dilatory ;  but  the  principle 
probably  is  "  Let  the  man  have  his  fair  try  at  bombard- 
"  ing,  and,  if  he  does  not  do  it  well,  stave  him  off." 

Yesterday  morning  news  came  that  the  foreign  com- 
manders at  Eio  had  been  nonplussed  by  the  ungrateful 
Brazilian  Government,  which  continued  to  erect  forti- 
fications and  mount  guns  against  the  ships.  Accord- 
ingly, it  was  said  the  inhibition  had  been  withdrawn, 
and  the  old  game  at  long  bowls  (for  the  bombarding 
goes  on  over  an  island  or  two)  resumed.  There  were 
slight  disturbances  and  much  violent  language  in  con- 
nexion with  the  French  and  Belgian  strikes.  Details 
were  received  of  the  terribly  destructive  effect  of  a 
tidal  wave  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Church  The  preliminary  proceedings  of  the  Church 

Congress.  Congress  at  Birmingham  took  place  without  , 
any  hitch  on  Monday,  and  the  Congress  itself  was 
formally  opened  in  a  good  and  uncompromising,  though 
temperate,  speech  from  the  President,  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese,  on  Tuesday.  This  had  been  preceded  by 
greetings  from  the  Corporation  and  from  the  Non-  I 
conformists  of  Birmingham  (the  latter  a  proceeding  in 
which  good  feeling,  perhaps,  got  a  little  the  upper  '• 
hand  of  strict  logic),  and  by  sermons,  of  which  the 
chief  was  preached  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ; 
while  Archdeacon  Farrar  elsewhere  stated  that  "  We 
"  want  prophets,  we  want  saints."  No  one  will  gain- 
say that  statement ;  but  when  it  comes  from  Dr. 
Farrar's  mouth,  some  might  like  to  have  a  slight 
explanation  as  to  the  kind  of  prophets  and  saints- 
wanted.  The  increase  of  the  Episcopate,  Education,, 
and  the  Observance  of  Sunday  formed  the  chief  sub- 
jects of  discussion  during  the  day.  The  usual  Eccle- 
siastical Art  Exhibition  seems  to  be  unusually  good, 
as  it  should  be  in  such  a  head- quarters  of  metal-work 
as  Birmingham. 

Next  day — Wednesday — was  the  central,  and  perhaps 
the  busiest,  day  of  the  Congress,  and  a  very  great 
number  of  subjects  was  discussed,  the  most  important, 
perhaps,  being  the  project  of  a  Special  Preaching  Order 
—a  notion  in  itself  almost  wholly  good,  but  presenting 
many  practical  difficulties. 

On  Thursday  Father  Ignatius,  who  has  more  than 
once  been  a  stormy  petrel  at  these  Congresses,  pro- 
duced some  uproar  and  an  approach  to  a  disturbance, 
first,  by  protesting  against  Mr.  Gore  (of  Lux  Mundi 
notoriety)  being  heard  on  Home  Eeunion,  and  after- 
wards by  objecting  to  the  refusal  of  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester  to  allow  the  Father  a  hearing.  The  meet- 
ing also  very  plainly  manifested  its  dissatisfaction  when 
the  Bishop  himself  defended  his  Grindelwald  proceed- 
ings, and  declared  Episcopacy  to  be  non-essential  to  a 
Church,  challenging  any  one  to  show  that  the  Church 
of  England  thought  otherwise.  A  simple  reference  to 
the  Ordination  Service  in  connexion  with  the  rest  of 
the  Prayer-book  would  have  confuted  the  Eight 
Eeverend  disputant ;  but  it  is  ill  arguing  with  a  chair- 
man, iind  the  confutation  was  not  given. 

The  Medical  The  Medical  Schools  opened  on  Monday 
8  with  the  usual  October  addresses.    In  mosl 

the  subject  was,  naturally,  for  the  most  part,  medical 
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education.  But  Mr.  Holmes  devoted  himself,  at  St. 
George's,  to  that  remarkable  person,  John  Hunter, 
whose  centenary  it  was,  and  whom  St.  George's  is  more 
especially  bound  to  honour.  The  next  day  an  address 
of  a  somewhat  similar  kind,  but  delivered  by  a  layman, 
was  made  by  Lord  Thring  to  the  students  of  St. 
Thomas's,  in  distributing  their  prizes. 

The  Coal  Coal  went  up  yesterday  week  to  quite 
Strike.  fabulous  prices,  which,  however,  were  to 
some  extent  nominal,  there  being  in  the  London 
market  very  little  either  to  sell  or  to  buy  ;  and  the 
chances  of  a  settlement  appeared  rather  less  than  more 
hopeful.  But  the  Federation,  though  declining  to 
negotiate  directly  with  the  owners,  was  understood  to 
have  sanctioned  the  resumption  of  work  at  the  old 
rate. 

An  attempt  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  week 
by  the  Mayors  of  the  chief  towns  within  tbe  Midland 
striking  districts  to  mediate  ;  but  it  was  not  at  once 
known  what  measure  of  success  this  was  likely  to  meet 
with.  The  resumption  process  was  going  on,  but  not 
with  quite  the  vigour  which  had  been  hoped,  and  the 
price  of  coal  was  maintained,  with  a  tendency  rather  to 
rise  than  to  sink.  Lord  Bowen,  Sir  Albert  Eollit, 
and  Mr.  Haldane  had  accepted  the  office  of  Com- 
missioners to  inquire  into  the  Featherstone  riots. 

On  Tuesday  the  owners  naturally  declined  to  confer 
with  the  Federation  on  a  "  no-surrender "  basis,  but 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Mayors.  Next  morning 
a  long  letter  was  published  from  the  Bishop  of  South- 
well urging  peace.  It  was  said  not  long  ago  that  the 
colliers  object  to  the  Bishop's  intervention  because  he 
has  a  larger  income  than  they  have.  But  this  argu- 
ment goes  a  little  far.  Will  they  admit  the  right 
■of  the  agricultural  labourer,  whose  income  is  about  a 
third  or  fourth  of  theirs,  to  forbid  them  to  strike  ? 

The  Miners'  Federation,  in  their  turn,  accepted  the 
Mayors'  invitation  on  Thursday. 

The  Welsh  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  proceedings  of 
Commission  ^e  Welsh  Ijan(l  Commission,  to  which  we 
drew  attention  some  time  ago,  are  attract- 
ing that  attention  in  an  increased  and  increasing 
-degree,  the  apparent  cooking  of  vernacular  evidence 
and  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Brynmor  Jones,  Q.C.,  being 
particularly  noteworthy.  The  practice  of  constituting 
Commissions  so  that  both  or  all  sides  may  be  fairly 
represented  on  them  is  (the  still  better  practice  of 
keeping  them  totally  impartial  being  probably  im- 
possible) a  good  one.  But  it  can  scarcely  have  been 
intended  that  Commissioners  should  allow  themselves 
the  license  of  advocates  who  happen  also  to  be  par- 
tisans. Even  the  French  do  not  ostensibly  unite  the 
magistratitre  assise  and  the  magistrature  debout  in 
one  person. 

On  Tuesday  morning  Lord  Grimthorpe 
controverted,  in  a  short  but  pithy  letter, 
the  absurd  contention  that  the  Lords  "  have  no  right 
*'  to  force  a  dissolution."    He  and  others  have  since 
followed  this  up. 

Miscellaneous        Alderman  Tyler  was  elected  Lord  Mayor 
'  of  London  on  Michaelmas  Day  in  the  room 
of  Sir  Stuart  Knill,  whose  year  of  office  (with  the 
exception  of  one  unlucky,  but  atoned  for,  indiscretion) 

has  been  a  very  creditable  one.  The  ghoul-gossips 

were  gratified  at  the  end  of  last  week  and  throughout 
this  by  the  discovery  in  a  cave  near  Bath  of  a  girl's 
skeleton,  which  was  pretty  certainly  identified,  an 
arrest  being  made  in  consequence  on  a  charge  of 

murder.  The  Norwich  Festival  has  proceeded  with 

success  during  the  week,  which  has  also  seen  a  Baptist 
Union  Conference  at  Reading,  and  a  Conference  of 

Railway  Servants  at  Glasgow.  The  Eastbourne  and 

Battle  coach  upset  itself  on  Tuesday  evening.  A 

curious  rumour  was  started  on  that  day,  to  the  effect 


that  Mr.  Tom  Mann  intends  to  take  orders  shortly. 
There  are  surely  some  things,  affecting  wages,  picket- 
ing, and  the  like,  in  the  formularies  and  sacred  books 
of  the  Church  of  England  which  Mr.  Mann,  whom  we 
have  always  heard  described  as  thoroughly  honest,  would 
have  some  difficulty  in  accepting  ex  animo.    But  the 

rumour  was  contradicted.  A  memorial  statue  to 

General  Gordon  at  Gravesend  was  unveiled  on  Wed- 
nesday in  the  presence  of  the  general  officer  command- 
ing the  district.  The  Mayor  observed  that  it  was  better 
to  honour  Gordon  than  Alexander  the  Great.  Why 
not  honour  both  for  what  was  honourable  in  them  ? 


Obituary. 


Mr.  J.  M.  Maidlow,  who  died  last  week,  was 
a  Chancery  barrister  in  considerable  prac- 
tice, and  had  had  a  very  distinguished  Oxford  career. 
Indeed  he  was  said,  we  believe  correctly,  to  have  been 
the  last  of  the  old  "double  firsts"  proper;  that  is 
to  say,  of  those  who  obtained  the  distinction  while 
the  schools  were  only  divided  into  Litterce  Humaniores 
and  Mathematics,  and  the  examination  in  both  had 
to  be  gone  through  in  the  same  term.  Cambridge 
maintained  her  own  parallel  system  for  a  good  many 
years  longer,  but  this  also  has  gone  recently,  and  both 
Universities  have  broken  up  their  honour  lists  into 
a  peddling  "small  change"  of  divided  and  subdivided 
schools  and  triposes  instead  of  the  old  massive  duality. 

 Perhaps  there  is  now  but  one  man  living  in  England 

of  whom  it  would  be  so  hard  to  write  briefly  and  justly 
as  of  the  Master  of  Balliol,  who  died  last  Sunday.  Of 
Mr.  Jowett's  great  intellectual  ability  there  could  be 
but  one  opinion,  and  he  combined  with  it  a  knowledge 
of  the  world  unusual  in  the  case  of  a  scholar  and  a 
man  of  great  reserve  and  shyness  who  lived  all  his  life 
in  academic  surroundings.  By  a  combination  of  per- 
sonal influence  over  undergraduates,  and  of  adroit 
management  of  the  patronage  which  was  put  in  his 
hands  by  Governments  (not,  we  believe,  of  one  party 
only),  he  raised  his  college  to  a  position  unequalled  in 
its  peculiar  way,  or  only  equalled  by  Christ  Church  under 
Dean  Cyril  Jackson  long  ago.  Assisted  by  his  pupils,  he 
gave  to  the  common  English  reader  as  easy  an  access 
to  the  two  greatest  prose  authors  of  Greece — Plato 
and  Thucydides — as  any  one  can  have  without  Greek, 
and  so  gained  that  reader's  ear  and  suffrage.  For  the 
rest  his  character  and  career,  both  public  and  private, 
were  regarded  by  different  classes  of  persons  with 
respect,  with  disapproval,  with  affection,  with  dislike 
in  a  degree  most  unusual.  Perhaps  the  greatest,  and 
certainly  the  least  controversial,  compliment  which  can 
be  paid  him  is,  that  he  could  be  regarded  by  nobo  ly 
who  knew  him  with  indifference.  Hardly  any  single 
man  has  done  so  much  during  the  present  generation 
to  colour  and  mould  the  intellectual  temper  and  state 

of  Oxford,  and  through  Oxford  of  England,  as  he.  • 

In  Mr.  David  James  (whose  real  name  was  Belasco, 
a  name  which  he  perhaps  thought  carried  too  many 
suggestions  of  "  Aby,"  a  valiant  and  scientific  Israelite, 
whose  earlier  exploits  in  the  P.  R.  were  a  little  tar- 
nished by  his  later  record)  England  has  lost  a  very 
clever  and  an  extremely  popular  actor,  who  was 
identified    with   the  astonishing   success    of  Our 

Boys,    and    did  much   other    good    work.  Sir 

Arthur  Blackwood,  Secretary  of  the  Post  Office, 
had  been  originally  a  Treasury  clerk,  and  had  done 
official,  but  non-combatant,  work  in  the  Crimea,  where 
he  is  believed  to  have  experienced  "  conversion."  At 
any  rate,  he  became  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the 
Evangelical  party,  and  his  name  latterly  was  somewhat 
unfavourably  known  as  that  of  an  advocate  of  all  manner 
of  fads  and  crotchets  of  the  semi-religious  or  pseudo- 
religious  type.  He  was,  however,  we  believe,  highly 
thought  of  by  his  personal  friends ;  and,  though  the 
Post  Office  has  not  been  very  quiet  under  his  rule, 
and  he  himself  was  imported  into  it  from  outside,  he 
was  not  unpopular  there.  Lady  Eastlake,  who  died 
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at  an  advanced  age  on  Monday,  was  by  birth  a  mem- 
ber of  the  remarkable  society  which  conferred  literary 
distinction  on  the  city  of  Norwich  at  the  end  of 
last  century  and  the  beginning  of  this,  and  was  the 
wife  of  the  well-known  painter.  But  her  own  literary 
work  was  very  considerable,  and  would  have  entitled 

her  to  "  a  place  in  the  story  "  on  her  merits.  Mrs. 

Alexander  Ireland  was  a  younger  lady  who  had  also 
deserved  well  of  letters,  her  chief  recent  work  beirjg  a 
Life  of  Mrs.  Carlyle. 

ti  Theatre  ^orc^  Tennyson's  Foresters  was  produced, 
practically  for  the  first  time  in  England,  by 
Mr.  Daly  on  Tuesday. 

_  ,       No  single  book  which  has  appeared  this 

EookS.  ,      _      .  .       .        •    ,  .  r 

week,  perhaps,  equals  in  interest  some  ot 
last  week's  publications  ;  but  many  volumes  have  come 
out.  and  not  a  few  of  them  are  interesting.  We  may 
specially  note  Mr.  Skelton's  magnificent  monograph 
on  Mary  Stuart  (Boussod,  Valadon,  &  Co.);  two 
translations  from  German  biographies  of  distinguished 
modern  men,  The  Personal  Recollections  of  Werner  von 
Siemens  (Asher),  and  The  Essays,  &c,  of  Molthe 
(Osgood,  McIlvaine,  &  Co.) ;  an  interesting  volume  of 
Arts  and  Grafts  Essays,  with  a  Preface  by  Mr.  William 
Morris  (Rivington,  Percival,  &  Co.),  and  a  new 
edition  of  the  famous  old  Art  of  Pluck  (Bliss,  Sands, 
&  Foster).  We  may  note  the  change  in  publi- 
cation (from  fortnightly  to  monthly)  of  the  ex- 
tremely useful  National  Union  Gleanings,  published 
by  the  National  Union  of  Conservative  and  Consti- 
tutional Associations.  This  now  gives  an  index  and 
summary  of  current  political  events  and  literature,  ' 
which  should  be  invaluable  to  political  students. 


MR.  GOSCHEN  AND  LORD  RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL. 

IF  Mr.  Goschen  had  been  speaking  anywhere  else 
than  at  Edinburgh,  or  answering  anybody  else  but 
Mr.  Gladstone,  it  would  hardly  have  been  necessary 
for  him  to  devote  as  much  of  his  speech  the  other 
night  as  he  did  to  a  defence  of  the  action  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  rejecting  the  Home  Eule  Bill.  On  its 
merits,  Mr.  Gladstone's  arraignment  of  that  House 
was  wholly  unworthy  of  notice.  For  all  that  it  had  of 
argumentative  weight,  or  even  of  rhetorical  effective- 
ness, it  might  have  been  a  paraphrase  of  the  empty 
and  pompous  circular  issued  a  few  weeks  ago  by  Mr. 
Schnadhorst  and  three  other  statesmen  in  the  name 
of  the  National  Liberal  Federation.  But,  seeing  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  that  Edinburgh 
is  in  the  heart  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  constituency,  Mr. 
Goschen  was,  no  doubt,  well  advised  in  paying  it  the 
otherwise  undeserved  compliment  of  a  reply.  The 
education  of  the  electors  of  Mid-Lothian  has  been 
making  good  progress,  we  are  glad  to  believe,  during 
the  last  year  ;  it  may  doubtless  be  still  further  ad- 
vanced by  showing  Mr.  Gladstone's  constituents  that 
he  argues  as  wildly  and  disingenuously  as  he  legislates. 
It  is  to  the  last  degree  improbable  that  his  recent 
speech  at  Edinburgh  should  have  won  back  to  him  a 
single  supporter  from  the  ranks  of  those  whom  the 
folly  and  the  iniquity  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  have 
alienated  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  Mr.  Goschen's  searching  exposure  of  the  gross 
misrepresentations  of  history  by  which  the  Prime 
Minister  endeavoured  to  bolster  up  his  laboured  and 
impotent  attack  on  the  House  of  Lords  may  have 
served  to  complete  the  conversion  to  Unionism  of  some 
of  his  still  wavering  supporters.  When  men  have 
begun  to  lose  faith  in  a  policy,  their  definitive  re- 
jection of  it  may  well  be,  determined  by  discovering 
how  wretchedly  weak  is  the  best  defence  that  can  be 
made  of  it  by  its  authors. 


We  confess,  however,  that  we  look  rather  to  another 
question  than  that  of  Irish  Home  Rule  to  effect  the 
entire  detachment  of  Scotland  from  her  Gladstonian 
allegiance.    Mr.  Goschen's  reference  to  this  question 
in  his  speech  of  the  other  night  was  a  home-thrust  of 
a  very  damaging  description,  and  he  would  not  have 
done  amiss,  it  seems  to  us,  to  have  dwelt  longer  upon 
this  subject  than   he  did.    At  present   the  Prime 
Minister  has  done  no  more  by  bis  declarations  of 
policy  and  his  promises  of  action  than  to  inspire  all 
the  adherents  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland 
with    genuine  alarm,  and   to   lose  him   a  seat  at 
Linlithgow.     The  movement  which  brought  about 
that  disaster  is  likely  to  continue  and  gain  strength 
among  the  supporters  of  the  Scotch  Establishment ; 
it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
succeeded  in  conciliating  its  opponents.   He  did  what 
he  could   to  gratify   the  piratical  section   of  them 
the  other  day  by  addressing  the  Scotch  Church  in 
that  language  of  the  highwayman  to  which  he  treated 
the  Irish  landlords  in  1886.    "  Accept  my  Land  Bill," 
he  said  in  effect  to  his  intended  victims  on  that  occa- 
sion, "  or  you  will  fare  worse.    Submit  to  compulsory 
"  expropriation  on  the  terms  I  offer  you,  or  I  will  hand 
"  you  over  to  those  who  will  take  your  lands  at  '  prairie 
"  '  value.'"    In  the  same  way  he  bids  the  defenders  of 
the  Scotch  Establishment  accept  Sir  Charles  Cameron's 
Bill,  under  threat  of  seeing  the  Church  stripped  bare 
by  a  more  predatory  measure  later  on.    And  no  doubt 
there  is  a  certain  unscrupulous  ingenuity  in  this  attempt 
to  reconcile  the  party  of  Disestablishment  to  a  probable 
postponement  of  their  claims  by  the  promise  of  a  larger 
amount  of  "swag"  in  the  event  of  their  being  com- 
pelled to  wait.    That,  however,  is  all  very  well  if  there 
is  a  reasonable  expectation  of  the  promise  being  made 
good ;  but  that  is  just  the  element  of  uncertainty  in 
the  present  case — an  element,  too,  so  considerable  that 
the  Disestablishers  may  well  prefer  a  bird  in  the  hand  to 
two  in  the  bush.  Upon  men  in  that  frame  of  mind  Mr. 
Goschen's  observations  of  the  other  day  are  likely  to  fall 
with  a  decidedly  chilling  effect.   "  Why,"  he  asked,  "  did 
"  not  Mr.  Gladstone  say,  in  a  straightforward  manner, 
"  '  I  will  introduce  a  Scotch  Disestablishment  Bill,'  or, 
"  '  I  will  not '  ?    Why  did  he  not  say  that  it  would 
"  stand  in  the  fore-front  with  other  measures  ?    It  may 
"  or  it  may  not."    And,  indeed,   Mr.  Gladstone's 
obstinate  reserve  on  this  point  can  hardly  fail  to  have 
had  a  most  discouraging  effect.    The  Scotch  Glad- 
stonian is  probably  beginning  to  feel,  with  a  good  deal 
of  uneasiness,  that,  as  Mr.  Goschen  puts  it,  the  "  fiery 
"  Welshman  has  got  the  better  of  the  canny  Scot,"' 
and  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  determined  refusal  to  com- 
mit himself  at  present  to  the  plunder  and  destruction  of 
more  than  one  Church  next  Session  is  of  discouraging 
omen.    The  canny  Scot  has  an  uncomfortable  suspicion 
that  Wales  will  simply  take,  in  1 894,  the  place  occu- 
pied by  Ireland  in  1 893  ;  that  the  time  of  Parliament 
will  be  almost  wholly  spent  in  attempting  to  force- 
through  the  House  of  Commons  an  unjust  and  spolia- 
tory scheme  which  will  be  almost  as  obstinately  re- 
sisted as  the  Home  Rule  Bill ;  and  that  all  that  the 
Scotch  Disestablishment  party  can  hope  for  is  the  empty 
compliment  of  a  field-day  and  formal  debate  on  Sir 
Charles  Cameron's  too  "  moderate "  measure.    It  is 
all  very  well  to  endeavour  to  console  them  by  the  assur- 
ance that  their  patience  shall  be  rewarded  by  a  larger 
haul  of  plunder  at  the  deferred  day  when  the  sack 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  actually  takes  place  ;  but 
what,  asks  the  Scotch   Gkdstonian,  with  growing 
disquietude — what  if  that  deferred  day  should  never 
arrive  ?    Who  will  insure  him  against  a  dissolution 
next  year,  and,  in  the  event  of  a  general  election, 
who  will  guarantee  his  return  to  Parliament  as  a 
member  of  a   Gladstonian  majority  ?    It  is  being 
"  borne  in,"  we  should  think,  upon  the  Scotch  Glad- 
stonian that  "  there  is  no  time  like  the  present "  ;  and 
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he  more  he  reflects  upon  the  fact  that  both  the 
present  and  the  immediate  future  have  been  appro- 
priated by  other  people,  the  less  he  will  like  the 
prospect  before  him. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  return  to  the  political 
irena  was  signalized  by  a  speech  showing  much  of 
his  old  vivacity,  and  needing  only  a  fresher  subject  to 
have  revived  much  of  the  inspiriting  effect  produced 
by  his  oratory  in  former  years.  The  moment,  un- 
luckily, is  not  favourable  for  a  rattling  attack.  The 
enemy  is  lying  too  low  and  too  close,  and  even  the 
smartest  sharpshooter  in  the  world  has  no  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  skill  when  not  so  much  as  a  single 
head  is  visible  within  range.  Mr.  Gladstone's  future 
policy  is  so  carefully  hidden  that  there  is  nothing  to 
attack,  and,  as  Lord  Randolph  does  not  take  as 
readily  as  Mr.  Goschen  to  the  less  exciting  work  of 
criticizing  these  concealments  themselves,  he  had  to 
go  back  upon  the  Home  Rule  Bill  and  its  history.  No 
doubt  there  may  be  still  some  useful  work  to  be  done 
in  endeavouring  to  drive  some  of  its  more  iniquitous 
details  into  the  head  of  the  British  elector ;  but  it 
appears  to  us  less  advisable  to  devote  much  time  to 
this  particularizing  work  than  to  dwell  insistently  on 
the  broad  effect  of  the  measure,  and  to  ply  that  elector 
in  season  and  out  of  season  with  the  question  whereby 
Lord  Randolph  has  so  scandalized  a  Gladstonian 
critic — namely,  Which  is  to  rule  in  Britain,  the 
British  or  the  Irish  people  ?  The  historical  attempts 
to  give  the  British  any  other  ruler  than  themselves 
have  not,  as  Lord  Randolph  says,  been  fortunate  ;  and 
he  is  perfectly  justified  in  citing  these  illustrations 
even  at  the  risk  of  the  accusation  of  treating  the  Irish 
as  "  foreigners."  That  is  a  charge  of  which  one  can 
almost  excuse  the  dishonesty,  in  consideration  of 
its  comic  impudence.  If  the  Irish  have  to  be  treated 
argumentatively  as  foreigners,  and  if  the  subjugation  of 
England  and  Scotland  to  them  has  to  be  likened,  as 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  likened  it,  to  a  foreign 
conquest,  whose  fault  is  that  ?  For  the  fifty  years  and 
more  which  have  passed  since  Sheil's  famous  denun- 
ciation of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  ever  heard  anything 
about  the  Irish  being  foreigners  until  Mr.  Gladstone 
(who  has  again  and  again  insisted  on  the  purity  of  his 
own  "pure  Scottish  origin  "  as  a  distinct  boast  of  alien- 
age) received  his  commission  to  administer  "  discipline  " 
to  the  English  people  ?  Anything  more  sickeningly 
Pharisaical  than  the  protests  of  Gladstonians  against  the 
recognition  of  these  racial  distinctions — protests  from 
the  followers  of  that  leader  who  has  spent  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  life  in  the  careful  tending  and  watering 
of  every  tender  shoot  of  Particularism  that  springs 
anywhere  in  these  islands— it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine.  We  shall  next  find  ourselves  reproved  by 
the  followers  of  the  inventor  of  "  the  masses  and  the 
"  classes  "  for  taking  any  account  of  social  jealousies  and 
hostilities  in  the  consideration  of  political  questions. 

We  have,  however,  no  fear  of  Lord  Randolph's 
allowing  himself  to  be  disconcerted  by  rebukes  of  this 
kind.  On  those  who  have  laboured  to  detach  the  various 
peoples  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  each  other — those 
whose  leader  was  himself  actually  the  first  to  speak  of 
British  laws  and  institutions  presenting  themselves  to 
Ireland  in  a  "  foreign  garb  " — on  them  be  the  respon- 
sibility for  having  made  this  Home  Rule  controversy  a 
question  between  British  and  foreign  claims  to  rule 
in  Britain.  For  the  Unionist,  who  did  not  stir  up  this 
quarrel  of  races,  who  has  done  his  best  to  avoid  it, 
and  who  would  gladly  see  it  composed  on  any  safe 
and  honourable  terms  —  for  the  Unionist,  it  only 
remains  to  bear  himself  stoutly  in  that  quarrel,  now 
that  it  has  been  forced  upon  him,  and  to  see  to  it  that, 
if  one  of  the  two  races  must  needs  be  subjugated  by 
the  other,  it  is  not  the  British  that  shall  pass  under 
the  yoke. 


THE  MASTER  OF  BALLIOL 

"  ^V\7E  do  not  wish  that  the  moment  our  backs  are 
T  T  "  turned,  and  the  door  is  closed  upon  us,  our 
"  characters,  or  fortunes,  or  behaviour  should  at  once 
<:  become  the  subjects  of  discussion."  Thus  the  Master 
of  Balliol  spoke  in  a  sermon  delivered  to  a  rural  con- 
gregation, but  probably  written  for  an  academic  audi- 
ence. His  back  is  turned,  on  him  the  door  is  closed, 
and  it  is  inevitable  that  his  career  and  influence  should 
be  discussed.  During  his  life  much  had  been  said 
and  written  on  these  topics,  and  perhaps  few  men  have 
ever  been  more  indifferent  to  colloquial  or  published 
criticism.  "  They  say — what  say  they  ? — let  them 
"  say,"  he  might  have  remarked,  and  he  went  forward 
on  the  path  he  had  chosen. 

The  facts  of  Mr.  Jowett's  life  have  been  reviewed 
and  recapitulated  in  a  score  of  articles.  The  few  cir- 
cumstances which  could  be  called  "  events  "  in  his  life 
have  been  described.  We  know  how  early  he  came  up 
to  Balliol,  in  the  reign  of  "the  Old  Master";  how  he 
won  honours  and  a  tutorship ;  how  he  listened  little  to 
the  "  voices  in  the  air  "  of  which  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
spoke  ;  how  he  neither  cared  for  the  Anglican  Revival 
nor  for  the  Evangelical  Survival,  but  read  Greek  and 
German,  and  became,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  a 
heretic.  Heresy  has  marched  very  fast ;  Mr.  Jowett's 
book  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles  and  his  essay  on  Essays 
and  Reviews  would  not  seem  so  audacious  if  they 
were  now  published  for  the  first  time.  However, 
he,  like  others,  was  spoken  of  as  a  "  corrupter  of 
"  youth,"  and  the  affair  of  his  salary  created  suffi- 
cient noise.  We  are  not,  at  this  moment,  inclined 
to  try  to  define  Mr.  Jowett's  shade  of  belief.  It 
is  a  matter  of  complete  certainty  that  believe  he 
did,  and  that  with  absolute  assurance,  in  such  articles 
of  faith  as  he  considered  essential.  Now  the  steadiness 
and  fervour  of  his  beliefs,  where  he  did  believe,  were 
always  in  contrast  with  the  generally  sceptical  turn  of 
his  mind.  Here  he  somewhat  resembled  his  favourite, 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  inclined  to  credulity,  where 
scepticism  was  common,  and  to  scepticism,  where  belief 
seemed  more  natural  and  more  in  place.  Not  that  the 
Master  had  any  yearning  after  second  sight,  and 
similar  topics  dear  to  Johnson.  He  was  hostile  to 
miracles,  and  when  it  was  urged  that  miracles  were, 
perhaps,  abnormal,  but  by  no  means  unusual,  he  did 
not  seem  to  understand  what  was  meant.  The  fact  is 
that  he  had  not  "  gone  into  "  a  number  of  topics,  to 
which  he  brought  the  incredulous  temper  of  Sir 
George  Cornewall  Lewis.  His  youth  was  passed 
among  historical  doubters,  and  he  did  not  change 
with  the  times.  He  never  took  much  interest  in 
archaeology  or  anthropology  as  illustrative  of  his- 
tory. Probably  he  did  not  actually  disbelieve  that 
hieroglyphics  had  been  interpreted,  and  cuneiform 
texts  deciphered,  but  there  may  have  survived  a 
grain  of  doubt  upon  the  actuality  of  such  studies. 
Epigraphy,  the  study  of  Greek  inscriptions,  he  almost 
publicly  scouted,  saying  that  inscriptions  had  much 
the  same  interest  as  autographs.  New  pursuits  were 
not  dear  to  him,  and,  while  some  of  the  erudite 
sneered  or  marvelled,  his  friends  only  smiled  to  see 
how  simple  and  how  conservative  was  the  mind  of  this 
heresiarch.  The  epigram  about  "  what  I  know  not 
"  is  not  knowledge"  was  little  more  than  a  humorous 
exaggeration.  His  "  ply  was  taken  long  ago,"  and  the 
Master  never  knew  how  antique  some  of  his  opinions 
really  were.  Yet  "  gladly  would  he  learn,"  especially  in 
conversation  with  men  who  had  seen  and  done  great 
things,  who  had  been  conversant  with  affairs  and  with 
adventures.  The  shy  college  don  (for  he  was  very 
shy,  and  he  analysed  his  own  experience  in  the  sermon 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded)  knew  how  to  war 
against  his  mood,  how  to  make  and  keep  friends  among 
men  of  the  wide  world,  statesmen,  travellers.  He  must 
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have  had  long  conflicts  with  the  mental  malady  of 
shyness,  "this  curious  mental  phenomenon,"  lie  calls 
it.  All  sorts  of  false  imputations  are  apt  to  be 
"  cast  on  him  who  is  the  victim  of  it,"  and  from  these 
he  suffered.  He  was  thought  cold,  snubbing,  discour- 
aging, while  his  heart  was  the  warmest  and  kindest 
that  ever  beat,  and  for  encouragement  (when  he  "  had 
"  freedom,"  as  the  Covenanters  say)  he  possessed  an 
especial  gift.  But  here  only  his  intimate  friends  and 
his  old  pupils  can  speak,  they  who  knew  him  as  he 
really  was,  they  whose  faith  he  had  fortified,  whose 
griefs  he  had  consoled,  whose  burdens  he  had  lightened, 
they  who  recognize  his  real  nature,  and  hear  his 
genuine  voice  in  his  noble  sermon  on  Gordon. 

All  the  world  could  not  know  him  thus  ;  kind 
with  a  kindness  that  took  every  form,  even  the 
shape  of  the  largest  handed  generosity  when  that 
was  in  season  ;  thoughtful,  tender,  self-denying. 
He  always  gave  "  as  rich  men  give,"  though  he 
was  never  a  rich  man.  He  could  pardon  almost 
everything  but  shiftlessness,  and  for  that  sin  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  had  very  little  mercy. 
He  liked  wit  and  talent,  and  in  those  who  owned 
them  he  would  tolerate  almost  everything.  But  he 
had  a.  way  of  not  exactly  recognizing  these  gifts  every- 
where, and  of  advising  certain  youths  who  highly 
esteemed  their  own  genius  to  "  go  to  the  Bar."  They 
did  not  like  the  counsel ;  and,  as  he  could  not  be  the 
intimate  of  everybody,  those  to  whom  he  did  not 
specially  take  sometimes  felt  themselves  neglected, 
He  was  the  Master,  and  he  was  masterful,  it  is  not 
to  be  denied ;  but  he  was  masterful  in  a  humorous 
fashion.  No  man  delighted  more  in  a  good  story 
— to  hear  it,  or  to  tell  it.  He  was  particularly 
fond  of  the  society  of  the  young  of  both  sexes — - 
for  his  own  youth,  so  to  say,  had  been  deferred — 
and  many  an  agreeable  rattle  has  won  his  smile 
when  the  sober  and  serious,  full  of  themselves,  made 
less  impression.  His  energy,  as  a  young  tutor,  in 
"  coaching  "  men  for  the  love  of  it  and  of  his  col- 
lege, the  small  hours — ■"  ayont  the  twal  " — which  he 
gave  to  private  and  gratuitous  teaching,  were  aston- 
ishing. He  loved  to  see  his  college  do  well.  "  I 
"  bet  you  Mitchell  makes  forty,"  he  said,  in  a 
match  against  the  House  ;  and,  oddly  enough,  forty 
on  that  occasion  was  Mr.  Mitchell's  "  identical 
"  number  "  and  precise  score.  These  things,  and  his 
sportive  proposal  to  take  an  oar  in  the  Balliol  Eight 
when  its  fortunes  were  abject,  are  trifles  ;  but  his  work 
for  his  college  was  intense  and  strenuous,  his  donations 
were  princely.  Whether  he  was  always  wise  in  his 
college  policy,  whether  he  did  not  think  too  much  of 
success  in  the  schools,  are,  of  course,  questions  that 
may  be  debated.  The  truth  on  the  latter  point  is  that 
work  for  the  schools  was  work,  at  all  events,  whereas 
the  exercises  of  independent  undergraduate  genius  are 
diversely  desultory  forms  of  idling,  as  a  general  rule. 
He  had  to  act  on  general  principles,  though  he  was 
not  incapable  of  making  exceptions.  The  chief  out- 
ward test  of  a  generous  nature  is  in  the  choice, 
the  warmth,  and  the  endurance  of  its  affections. 
In  all  these  the  Master's  character  was  conspicu- 
ously fortunate.  He  made  a  link  between  Oxford 
and  London,  perhaps  he  even  overtaxed  his  phy- 
sical strength  by  tbe  hospitalities  of  his  later  years, 
and  by  his  relentless  attendance  on  Committees. 
Concerning  this  it  used  to  be  said  that  he  once 
managed,  in  a  plusquam- Pythagorean  manner,  to 
be  present  at  two  Committees  at  once.  Of  Mr. 
JowiiT'r's  performances  in  literature  we  have  scanty 
space  to  speak.  Experts  are  not  always  satisfied  with 
the  accuracy  of  his  scholarship,  but  his  Plato  is  never 
likely  to  be  superseded.  In  his  younger  days  he  was 
one  of  those  prophets  from  whom  th^  youth  of  Oxford 
expects  a  "  message,"  a?  they  say.    He  only  gave  his 


"  message "  in  his  life,  and  in  doing  his  duty.  He 
turned  from  original  speculation,  and  made  Plato 
and  Tiiucydides  talk  English.  This  choice  of  work 
may  speak  of  disappointment  in  thought,  yet  he  did 
not  love  to  hear  metaphysics  disparaged.  Apprecia- 
tion of  style  is  much  a  matter  of  taste  ;  there  are  some 
who  think  that,  since  Newman's,  the  Master's  was  the 
best  English  written  by  modern  men — original,  clear, 
charming,  and  devoid  of  affectation  and  the  fierce  hunt 
for  shy  adjectives.  Speaking  of  a  Life  of  Christ, 
if  such  a  Life  were  to  be  written,  he  said,  "  it  should 
"  not  be  critical,  or  sentimental,  or  picturesque  ;  but  it 
"  should  seek  to  bring  the  mind  and  thoughts  of  Christ 
"  a  little  nearer  to  the  human  heart."  He  attempted 
no  such  work  in  literature,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  said 
that  "  he  never  spoke  out."  In  one  sense  he  did  not ; 
he  never  wore  his  heart  on  his  sleeve,  and  possibly  did 
not  think  his  own  guesses  at  "  the  true  truth  "  worth 
giving  to  the  world.  His  belief  in  goodness  was  visible 
in  his  life  ;  he  gave  us  assurance  of  an  original, 
humorous,  wise,  and,  above  all,  of  an  affectionate  and 
kindly  character.  He  was  much  greater  than  what  he 
conspicuously  did  in  all  men's  sight.  How  much  no 
one  man  knows,  each  knows  only  in  part,  and,  accord- 
ing to  his  opportunities,  he  remembers  with  unalter- 
able gratitude  and  affection. 


THE  SIAM  CONVENTION. 

THE  Convention  which  M.  Le  Myre  de  Vilers  has 
at  last  brought  the  Siamese  Government  to  sign  . 
keeps  the  French  promise  to  respect  the  independence 
of  Siam  to  the  ear.    Nothing  is  formally  taken  which  : 
belongs,  or  at  any  time  did  belong,  to  the  original  ; 
kingdom  of  Siam.    The  left  bank  of  the  Mekong  never  . 
really  formed  part  of  that  State,  and  was  hardly  even  ; 
claimed  till  recently.    In  many  of  our  own  maps  the  < 
river  is  marked  as  the  boundary  of  Annam.  To  the  south  \ 
the  French  do  not  insist  on  a  positive  surrender  of  the  I 
provinces  of  Angkor  and  Battambong,  which  were  con- 
quered  at  no  very  remote   period  from  Cambodia. 
Nothing  is  said  about  the  dismissal  of  foreigners  in 
Siamese  employment,  nor  do  we  hear  anything  of 
islands  in  the  Gulf  to  be  surrendered  as  coaling-stations 
to  France  and  Bussia.    As  far  as  words  go,  the  inde- 
pendence of  Siam  is  respected,  according  to  promise. 

But,  as  we  know  from  a  sufficiently  familiar  quota- 
tion, it  is  not  always  enough  to  keep  a  promise  to  the 
ear.  It  may  be  technically  respected  and  substantially 
broken.  The  French  Minister  has  insisted  upon  less 
than,  it  was  said,  he  began  by  demanding.  If  we  could 
believe  that  his  moderation  has  in  any  way  been  pro- 
duced by  the  representations  of  our  own  Foreign  Office, 
this  would  be  highly  satisfactory.  Too  probably  he  has 
simply  followed  the  old  diplomatic  practice  of  asking 
for  more  than  he  was  prepared  to  accept,  in  order  to 
have  a  wider  field  for  profitable  bargaining.  The  Con- 
vention which  he  has  at  last  succeeded  in  extorting  is 
full  of  loopholes.  The  venom  of  it  lies  in  this,  that 
it  is  designedly  or  undesignedly  so  drawn  up  as  to 
make  future  disputes  and  difficulties,  each  of  which 
will  give  the  French  a  fresh  claim  for  compensation. 
The  stipulation  which  gives  France  the  right  to 
establish  stations  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mekong 
looks  almost  expressly  designed  to  leave  a  door  open 
for  a  renewal  of  disputes,  particularly  when  it  is  I 
read  in  combination  with  the  clause  which  prohibits 
the  presence  of  Siamese  regular  or  irregular  forces 
within  fifteen  miles  of  the  river.  Siamese  officials 
are  to  keep  order  with  "  contingent  forces,"  whatever 
that  may  mean.  But  the  worst  of  the  Convention  is  t 
that  it  is  not  a  final  settlement.  The  officials  who  are  J 
accused  of  the  murder  of  M.  Grosgurin  and  the 
illegal  arrest  of  Captain  Tuoreux  are  to  be  tried  in  the 
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presence  of  a  French  officer,  who  is  to  have  the  sole 
right  to  decide  whether  the  punishment  inflicted  on 
them  is  sufficient.  The  guilt  of  the  Siamese  officials 
is,  therefore,  taken  for  granted,  and  it  will  be  some- 
what surprising  if  the  French  official  is  satisfied  with 
the  verdict  and  the  sentence.  If  he  is  not,  the  French 
Government  is  to  insist  on  a  new  trial  before  a  mixed 
tribunal.  Again,  "the  Siamese  Government  is  to 
"  open  negotiations  with  the  French  Government, 
"  within  six  months,  with  a  view  to  regulating  the 
"  customs  and  commercial  system  of  the  territories 
"  mentioned  in  Article  3  and  to  the  revision  of  the 
"  Treaty  of  1856."  Here  is  an  opening  for  any  amount 
of  dispute,  and  be  it  noted  that  Chantaboon  is  to 
remain  in  possession  of  France  till  a  complete  settle- 
ment is  reached. 

When  Sir  E.  Grey  looks  at  this  Convention,  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that  he  will  feel  constrained  to 
lament  again  that  the  Siamese  question  is  not  settled. 
Settlement  is,  indeed,  manifestly  very  far  off,  and  the 
process  of  reaching  it  is  one  which  will  require  careful 
watching  on  the  part  of  the  English  Government. 
We  believe  that  this  Treaty  of  '56  is  the  treaty  which 
secured  Englishmen  the  most-favoured-nation  treat- 
ment in  Siam.  It  will  be  necessary  to  see  that 
nothing  is  done  in  the  course  of  the  expected  revision 
inconsistent  with  our  rights.  Then,  too,  this  Conven- 
tion cannot  be  allowed  in  any  way  to  affect  the  nego- 
tiations which  are  to  take  place  between  France  and 
England  in  order  to  set  up  a  "  buffer  State  "  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Mekong.  Siam  may  cede  the  whole  left 
bank  without  restriction,  but  this  must  be  understood 
to  mean  as  much  of  the  left  bank  as  Siam  has  the 
right  to  cede.  What  that  exactly  is  may  well  prove 
a  subject  of  contention  between  France  and  England. 
Unfortunately  this  Convention  does,  to  some  extent, 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  French.  How  far  we 
have  to  thank  our  own  Foreign  Office  for  allowing 
it  to  be  reached  we  shall  know  when  Lord  Rosebery 
at  last  consents  to  speak.  For  the  present  we  can 
only  conclude  from  his  resolute  silence  that  he  has 
nothing  to  say  which  he  feels  would  be  satisfactory. 


THE  COAL  STRIKE. 

COLONEL  HARDING,  speaking  at  Leeds,  has  ex- 
pressed himself  unable  to  understand  why  the 
Board  of  Trade  cannot  interfere  to  settle  the  strike  in 
the  Midlands.  The  brevity  of  the  report  of  his  speech 
unfortunately  deprives  us  of  the  reasons  which  make 
him  unable  to  see  what  certainly  to  most  of  us  appears 
very  obvious.  It  is,  unhappily,  true  that  the  strike  is 
doing  great  injury  to  industry.  We  dare  say  the  Colonel 
is  quite  right  in  his  calculation  that  the  late  disturbances 
will  cost  the  ratepayers  of  the  West  Riding  i6o,ooo£. 
But  it  does  not  follow,  either  from  the  fact  or  the 
calculation,  that  the  Board  of  Trade  can  do  anything 
to  settle  a  quarrel  between  two  parties  who  would  pro- 
bably pay  little  or  no  attention  to  an  umpire  who  has  no 
power  to  force  them  to  attend.  We  imagine  that  Colonel 
Harding  speaks  for  no  inconsiderable  number  of  per- 
sons in  the  country  who  see  that  much  mischief  is 
being  done  by  which  they  are  suffering  themselves,  and 
who  wonder  vaguely  what  is  the  use  of  a  Government 
department  if  it  cannot  appear  in  the  convenient  part 
of  "  God  out  of  a  machine  "  at  a  pinch. 

Unluckily,  not  even  Mr.  Mundella  can  appear  out 
of  a  cloud  to  bring  peace.  A  god  in  a  machine  has  so 
many  advantages  which  are  denied  to  a  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  The  coal-owners  and  the  men  are 
agreed  on  one  point  only  so  far— that  neither  will 
yield.  The  meeting  at  Leeds  on  Monday  may  promote 
a  settlement,  as  seems  to  be  hoped  in  some  quarters  ; 
but  unless  the  contending  parties  come  voluntarily  to 


some  agreement  there  is  no  force  which  can  compel 
them.  They  must  simply  sit  doggedly  down  till 
starvation  compels  the  one,  or  intolerable  money  loss 
forces  the  other,  to  yield.  Up  to  the  present  there  has 
been  no  sign  that  the  men  are  prepared  to  so  much  as 
begin  discussions  with  a  view  to  a  settlement.  The 
Miners'  Federation  at  Chesterfield  refused  even  to 
meet  the  owners  with  a  view  to  debating  a  com- 
promise on  the  question  of  the  amount  of  the  re- 
duction of  wages.  They  will  accept  no  reduction 
whatever.  That  being  so,  they  were  unquestionably 
taking  the  most  businesslike  and  the  fairest  course  in 
refusing  to  enter  into  a  conference  which  could  lead  to 
no  possible  good.  For  the  owners  are  equally  resolute 
in  asserting  that  the  necessity  for  some  reduction  of 
wages  must  be  accepted  as  the  basis  of  any  possible 
settlement.  It  is  difficult  not  to  agree  with  the  men 
that  arbitration  and  conferences  are  hopeless  in  a  case 
of  this  kind.  You  cannot  arbitrate  between  two 
parties  of  whom  one  insists  on  the  whole  of  the  matter 
in  debate,  and  the  other  is  resolute  to  have  at  least 
some  part.  In  these  cases  nations  and  trades  and  men 
must  needs  fight  it  out.  There  is  nothing  else  for  it — 
and  human  ingenuity  has  not  yet  elaborated  any 
machinery  by  which  nations  and  trades  can  be  com- 
pelled to  submit  their  quarrels  to  an  impartial  judge 
and  intelligent  jury. 

But  while  we  quite  agree  with  the  men  that,  their 
views  being  what  they  are,  it  would  be  a  pure  waste  of 
the  valuable  time  of  their  leaders  to  enter  on  an  arbi- 
tration which  could  come  to  no  good,  we  may  also  remind 
them  that  they  must  run  the  risks  which  accompany 
all  fighting.  It  would,  further,  be  very  desirable  that 
third  parties  should  abstain  from  interference,  and 
especially  from  all  forms  of  it  which  resemble  giving 
help  to  one  of  the  belligerents.  We  would  not  do 
anything  to  discourage  the  practice  of  giving  charity, 
and  people  living  in  the  Midlands  are  not  to  be  blamed 
if  they  do  not  inquire  too  closely  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  actual  starvation  before  them.  But 
why  people  in  London  should  send  help  to  the  miners 
on  strike  rather  than  to  the  poor  about  them  on  whom 
those  miners  are  inflicting  cruel  loss  is  a  question 
which  cannot  be  answered,  except  by  an  explanation 
not  honourable  to  their  hearts,  and  the  reverse  of  com- 
plimentary to  their  heads.  It  is  said  that  during  the 
Franco-German  War  a  warm-hearted  gentleman  came 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  German  officer  commanding 
at  the  siege  of  a  certain  town — with  provisions  for  the 
poor  people  inside.  He  was  well  recommended,  and 
also  a  high  and  well-born.  The  German  gentleman 
was  unwilling  to  be  rudely  short  with  a  well-introduced 
person  of  apparently  charitable  intentions.  So  he 
unbent  to  explain  in  the  simplest  language  certain 
of  the  elementary  considerations  which  rule  the  con- 
duct of  war — such  as  that  allowing  provisions  to 
enter  a  besieged  city  would  prolong  the  siege, 
which  ex  hypothesi  is  a  result  the  besieging  forces 
desire  to  prevent.  Hereupon  it  is  said  that  the  Eng- 
lishman replied,  "  Oh  !  of  course  we  would  not  give 
"  any  provisions  to  the  soldiers."  Whereupon  the 
patience  of  the  German  General  broke  ruinously  down. 
There  may  have  been  no  such  Englishman  in  the 
Franco- German  War  time,  but  a  great  many  English- 
men behave  in  much  that  fashion  at  every  great 
strike. 


THE  INTERVENTION  AT  RIO. 

TTF  the  South  American  Republics  continue  their 
JL  practice  of  conducting  their prominciamientos  by 
sea,  it  is  possible  that  they  may  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  the  interesting  science  of  international  law. 
The  habit  is  a  new  one,  at  least  on  anything  like  the 
present  South  American  scale.    The  practice  shows  a 
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tendency  to  become  chronic.  Within  a  short  time  we 
have  seen  instances  of  it,  all  more  or  less  savage,  in 
Chili,  La  Plata,  and  Brazil.  This  present  business  at 
Rio  is  the  second  of  the  kind.  That  any  considerable 
amount  of  harm  has  been  actually  done  to  the  city 
seems  doubtful.  It  did  not,  at  least,  come  up  to  the 
expectations  of  a  French  actress  in  search,  perhaps  of 
emotions,  and  certainly  of  advertisement.  But  whether 
Admiral  de  Mello  fired  with  the  intention  of  killing 
the  greatest  or  the  smallest  possible  number  of  his 
unarmed  and  helpless  fellow-countrymen,  it  is  certain 
that  he  has  conducted  his  quarrel  with  his  rival,  General 
Peixoto,  in  such  a  way  as  to  inflict  considerable  injury 
on  the  business  interests  of  neutrals.  It  is  equally  sure 
that  he  has  conducted  it  in  a  way  which  enables  those 
neutrals  to  intervene  with  effect. 

In  these  two  respects — the  harm  done  to  neutrals, 
and  the  facility  with  which  they  can  interfere — a  pro- 
nunciamievio  by  sea  differs  materially  from  a  pro- 
nunciamiento  by  land.  The  second  is  a  fight  in  a 
back  kitchen  ;  the  first  is  a  scuffle  on  the  pavement. 
Of  course,  being  in  public  and  on  the  highway,  it 
causes  incomparably  the  greater  amount  of  annoyance. 
Now  neutrals  are  not  bound  to  tolerate  annoyance 
and  loss  which  they  can  prevent.  It  matters  com- 
paratively little  that  General  Fulano  is  chasing 
General  Zutano  about  the  province  of  Tucuman ;  but 
it  is  quite  another  matter  when  Fulano  is  an  admiral, 
and  is  firing  shot  and  shell  in  a  harbour  full  of 
neutral  merchant-ships.  No  doubt  trade  must  lay 
its  account  with  suffering  by  foreign  wars  and  even 
rebellions — but  there  are  degrees.  A  serious  war  or 
rebellion  must  be  endured ;  but  the  sporadic  out- 
breaks of  South  American  politicians  in  harbours  or 
on  trade  routes  are  capable  of  becoming  a  perpetual 
degrading  worry.  English  naval  officers  at  least  have 
been  allowed — or  have  taken — a  considerable  degree  of 
freedom  in  dealing  with  such  examples  as  have  come 
in  their  way.  Admiral  Yelverton,  when  in  com- 
mand of  the  Mediterranean  Station,  had  no  scruple 
in  forbidding  the  bombardment  of  Alicante  by  the 
Cantonalist  ships.  He  went  further,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  two  of  them.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence 
that  he  was  helped  to  capture  them  by  a  German 
captain,  who  was  afterwards  rebuked  by  his  Govern- 
ment. The  vessel  which  the  German  had  arrested 
was  handed  over  to  Admiral  Yelverton,  who  sent  it 
with  the  other  down  to  Gibraltar — a  proceeding  which, 
we  believe,  could  be  justified  by  no  recognized  rule 
of  international  law — nor,  indeed,  by  anything  except 
the  undeniable  fact  that  Her  Majesty's  ships  Lord 
Warden,  Swiftsure,  Invincible,  and  Triumph  were 
capable  of  blowing  the  Cantonalists  out  of  the  water  if 
they  had  been  so  ill  advised  as  to  resist.  The  history 
of  Admiral  de  Horsey,  H.M.S.  Shah  and  Amethyst, 
and  of  the  Peruvian  turret-ship  Huascar,  again,  shows 
that  the  British  naval  officer  can  be  summary  (though 
not  necessarily  successful)  in  dealing  with  nautical 
politicians. 

The  real  justification  for  such  acts  of  interference  as 
this  (apart,  of  course,  from  the  best  of  all,  the  right  of 
the  strongest)  is  the  alacrity  which  all  irregular  pro- 
ceedings on  the  seas  have  in  sinking  into  piracy.  In- 
deed, it  is  a  very  tenable  proposition  that  all  acts  of 
interference  on  the  part  of  an  armed  ship,  not  acting  by 
the  authority  of  a  recognized  belligerent,  with  neutral 
merchant-ships  are  essentially  piratical.  If  that  is 
accepted  as  a  rule  and  acted  upon,  the  position  of 
Admiral  de  Mello  is  one  of  some  peril.  It  is  certainly 
'beyond  dispute  that  by  the  common  consent  of  nations, 
no  blockade  can  be  established  except  by  a  recognized 
belligerent.  Now  the  contention  that  you  do  claim  to 
establish  a  blockade  when  you  do,  or  cause  to  be  done, 
-any  act  which  prevents  a  foreign  merchant-ship  from 
making  full  use  of  a  harbour,  is  by  no  means  so 


desperate  as  many  which  have  been  proclaimed  from 
the  tribune  and  defended  by  the  sword.  We  advance 
it  for  the  consideration  of  diplomatists  and  interna- 
tional lawyers. 


ARTS  AND  CRAFTS. 

THE  association  of  Arts  and  Crafts  in  the  exhibi- 
tion gallery,  not  less  than  in  artistic  endeavour, 
is  undoubtedly  a  pleasing  spectacle,  and  possibly,  in 
more  senses  than  one,  profitable.    The  revival  of  old 
ideals  in  new  conditions  is  interesting  to  a  good  many 
people  who  have  never  troubled  themselves  about  the  re- 
lations of  artists  and  workmen.    The  utilitarian  ideal  is 
replaced  by  more  gracious  and  more  benignant  visions. 
In  the  present  exhibition  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Society  much  that  is  interesting  results  from  the  com- 
bination of  Design  and  Handicraft  working  in  equal 
and  fraternal  circumstances.    The  union  of  the  artistic 
designer  and  of  the  artistic  craftsman  in  the  numerous 
branches  of  art-work  illustrated  at  the  New  Gallery 
may  suggest  to  some  that  exquisite  harmony  of  aim 
and  labour  which  the  union  of  all  the  arts  on  the 
Wagnerian  stage  is  supposed  to  produce.    To  some  ! 
the   exhibition  may  recall  the  peaceful  and  fruit- 
ful age  of  guilds,  when   there  were  no  artisans,  i 
for  all  were  artists,  and  men  who  laboured  in  art ,  i 
were  all  masters — of  their  art.     Such  enthusiastic 
persons   may   find  in   the   exhibition   not  a   little . 
to   propitiate   the  sentiment  of  universal   brother-  \ 
hood  which  certain  fervent   spirits  would  diligently ' 
promote  just  now  in  every  walk  of  life.    The  lover  of: 
artistic  work,  however,  whose  object  of  study  is  the 
work  itself,  and  not  the  conditions  of  the  worker,  will 
note,  we  think,  certain  characteristics  that  pervade  the 
whole  exhibition,  whether  the  work  be  designed  and  . 
executed  by  one  guild  or  School  of  Handicraft  or  by  ; 
another.    There  is  much  skilled  execution,  especially 
in  metal-work  and  in  wood,  in  pottery  and  in  textile  \ 
fabrics,  and  no  lack  of  excellence  in  design.    But,  I 
generally  speaking,  the  design  in  all  classes  of  work 
appears  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  examples  and 
teaching  of  one  school.    It  is  as  if  the  master-spirits 
of  the  Society  had  impressed  their  personality  upon 
the  members  of  the  various  associated  guilds. 

In  the  West  Gallery,  where  are  gathered  some  fine 
designs  for  window-glass,  by  Mr.  Burne-Jones  and 
other  leading  members,  there  is  some  excellent  work  in 
enamel-painting  from  the  Finsbury  Technical  College, 
and  some  admirable  examples  of  beaten  or  hammered 
metahwork  by  members  of  the  Birmingham  Guild  and 
others.  But  most  of  the  designs  here  shown,  and  much 
of  the  work  carried  out,  are  due  to  artists  of  assured 
reputation,  like  Mr.  Burne-Jones,  Mr.  W.  B.  Rich- 
mond, Mr.  Walter  Crane,  and  Mr.  Solon,  whose  set 
of  plaques  in  "pate  sur  pate"  is  extremely  charming 
and  worthy  of  this  accomplished  potter.  The  large 
number  of  cartoons  for  windows  shown  in  this  gallery 
comprises  not  a  little  that  is  interesting  and  effective. 
But  cartoons  offer  but  one  stage  of  work,  and  the  glass- 
worker's  craft  is  scarcely  exhibited.  The  majority  of 
these  window  designs  are  for  churches  ;  though  secular 
subjects,  as  the  admirable  design  of  Mr.  Louis  Davis 
for  hall-windows  and  dwelling-room  windows  are  not 
entirely  neglected.  Still,  there  is  too  little  of  this 
kind  of  work,  where  there  is  ample  scope  for  the 
beneficial  influence  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Society. 
One  of  the  most  attractive  sections  of  the  New 
Gallery  Exhibition  is  that  in  the  South  Room,  devoted 
to  book-illustration  and  the  art  of  book-making.  But 
here,  again,  it  is  the  past  and  acknowledged  masters 
that  are  chiefly  in  evidence,  and  not  work  and  design 
of  the  present  day.  Mr.  Fairfax  Murray's  collection 
of  books  illustrated  by  Rossetti  or  F.  A.  Sandys,  and 
many  another  book  of  the  period  illustrated  by  Mr. 
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Holman  Hunt  and  others,  arouses  the  admiration  of  the 
sightseer,  but  has  rather  a  belated  air.  True,  these  books 
may  serve  as  comparative  tests  to  be  applied  to  such 
modern  exemplars  as  are  exhibited  in  their  company, 
which  are  extremely  unequal  in  merit.  Jn  book- 
binding the  exhibition  is  more  satisfactory,  and  com- 
prises, indeed,  much  work  that  is  both  contemporary 
and  excellent.  There  are  some  delightful  book-covers 
in  cloth  designed  by  Mr.  Ricketts,  Mr.  Walter  Crane, 
Mr.  Halloran,  and  others,  and  a  good  representation  of 
bindings  by  the  chief  binders  of  the  day.  Those  who 
delight  them  in  the  types  of  the  Kelmscott  Press  may 
satiate  their  eyes  with  a  complete  set  of  the  issue  of 
the  press  of  Mr.  William  Morris,  or  follow  the  opera- 
tions of  the  printing-press  in  the  same  gallery.  Alto- 
gether, though  there  is  less  of  the  actual  working  of 
the  craftsman  than  an  exhibition  of  Arts  and  Crafts 
would  seem  to  promise,  there  is  no  want  of  beautiful 
things  to  soothe  the  aesthetic  sense  at  the  New  Gallery. 


THE  CHURCH  CONGRESS. 

TO  attempt  to  cope  in  a  single  article  with  all,  or 
even  the  principal,  incidents  and  humours  of  a 
Church  Congress  is  obviously  impossible,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, would  be  of  very  doubtful  use.  That  there 
should  have  been  no  scandal ;  that  the  various 
speakers,  each  from  his  own  point  of  view,  should  as 
much  as  possible  have  said  what  they  ougbt  to  have 
said ;  and  that  the  most  important  of  them  should 
have  approached  the  most  nearly  to  this  standard — 
these  are  the  marks  of  a  fortunate  Congress,  and  this 
of  Birmingham  may,  up  to  the  point  to  which  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  chronicle  its  progress,  be  said  to  have 
very  fairly  deserved  them.  There  was,  indeed,  a  pretty 
near  approach  to  heat  when  Father  Ignatius,  as  we 
note  elsewhere,  challenged  the  orthodoxy  of  Mr.  Gore 
and  the  fairness  of  the  Chairman.  But  in  the  debate 
on  Church  Services,  whereof  the  protagonists  were  Lord 
Halifax  and  Sir  Robert  Lighton,  "cheers,"  "no! 
"  no's,"  and,  as  the  French  say,  "  movements"  were 
the  utmost  expressions  of  feeling  even  here.  Archdeacon 
Farrar,  no  doubt,  complained  of  the  arrangement  which 
compels  him,  when  he  puts  together  three  services  which 
there  is  no  earthly  necessity  to  conjoin,  to  use  "  two 
"  creeds,  two  exhortations,  two  confessions,  two  absolu- 
"  tions,  two  prayers  for  Parliament,  two  for  magistrates, 
"  three  for  the  Queen,  three  for  the  clergy,  and  six 
"  Lord's  Prayers."  To  some  these  may  indeed  seem 
vain  repetitions,  and  such  persons  may  prefer  to  them 
one  Archdeacon  Farrar.  It  is  impossible  to  account 
for  or  to  reconcile  tastes,  and  this  elementary  fact 
is  the  best  possible  reason  for  repeating  established 
formulte,  whether  they  are  not  quite  to  this  man's  taste 
or  not  quite  to  that  man's.  There  was  some  mis- 
chievous nonsense  talked,  as  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
there  would  be,  on  the  subject  of  employers  and  em- 
ployed ;  but  the  calibre  of  its  utterers  may  be  suffi- 
ciently judged  from  the  fact  that  one  of  them  said 
that  the  clergy  (of  whom  we  regret  to  say  that  he 
appears  to  be  one)  "  were  too  often  found  on  the  side 
"  of  the  squire,  and  people  of  that  ilk."  It  is  a  mis- 
reading of  the  text  about  babes  and  sucklings  to  sup- 
pose that  gross  and  schoolboy  ignorance  of  the  meaning 
of  language  necessarily  implies  ability  to  judge  the 
hardest  of  social  problems. 

It  is,  however,  except  in  the  rare  cases  where  an 
individual  speech  on  some  special  subject  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Congress,  wiser  to  confine 
comment  mainly  to  the  President's  address  ;  and  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester  this  year  provided  a  very  fair 
text.  We  do  not  in  all  matters  agree  with  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester  ;  and,  though  he  did  not  touch  then 
on  any  of  the  points  on  which  we  disagree  with  him 
most,  he  did  not  fail  to  provide  handles,  if  we  cared  to 


fasten  on  them,  for  illustrating  the  disagreement,  in 
which  it  would  appear  from  certain  later  proceedings 
that  the  Congress  agrees.  The  "  lesson  of  the  Incarna- 
"  tion,"  for  instance — a  thing  which  seems  nowadays  to 
be  talked  about  rather  freely — is  a  strange  thing  to 
cite  in  favour  of  "  democracy."  The  lesson  of  the  In- 
carnation, we  had  rather  thought,  is  that  the  average 
man  is  unfit  to  govern,  nay,  unfit  to  live,  to  a  degree 
which  required  the  most  stupendous  of  all  miracles 
to  be  accomplished  in  order  to  atone  for  his  unfitness, 
and  provide  him  individually  with  a  chance  of  repairing 
it.  But  we  are  not  fain  to  talk  of  these  things  in 
public.  Again,  we  are  not  in  the  least  prepared  to 
admit  that  "  the  voice  which  spoke  to  the  mediteval 
"  Church  speaks  in  other  tones  now."  Salvd  reverentid, 
we  had  thought  that  the  Logos  is  not  a  ventrilo- 
quist, and  that  It  spoke,  speaks,  and  will  speak  in 
the  same  tones  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  But 
here,  again,  silence  is  better  than  speech.  We  can 
cordially  applaud  the  Bishop's  very  graceful  and  happy 
reference  to  the  assembling  of  the  Congress  in  that 
town  of  his  diocese  which  has  long  been  thought 
to  be,  of  all  the  great  towns  of  England,  least  well 
affected  to  the  Church.  It  seems,  indeed,  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  Birmingham,  the  seat  of  the  late  Mr. 
Bright,  may  undergo  "  the  calamity  " — as  Mr.  Bright 
himself  called  it,  when  it  happened  to  his  earlier  seat 
of  Manchester — of  becoming  a  bishopric.  Let  us  hope 
that  it  will  bear  the  blow  as  bravely  as  Manchester  has. 
On  the  Parish  Councils  Bill  (which  a  later  speaker, 
neglecting  the  counsels  of  mealymouthedness,  ven- 
tured to  call  the  Parish  Abolition  Bill)  the  Bishop 
was  sanguine,  and  perhaps  a  little  diplomatic.  But 
his  utterances  on  Disestablishment,  which,  as  we 
pointed  out  last  week,  was  a  subject  rather  over- 
looked in  the  programme,  were  full,  explicit,  and 
quite  satisfactory.  In  these  days  of  "prunes  and 
"  prism  "  it  is  refreshing  to  hear  a  bishop,  and  especially 
such  a  bishop  as  Dr.  Perowne,  characterizing  "the 
"  skulking  tactics  of  the  Suspensory  Bill,"  denouncing 
the  gross  injustice  of  the  measure  which  is  to  succeed 
it,  and  while  clearing  away  t  he  insinuations  about  loaves 
and  fishes  indulged  in  by  those  who  are  gaping  for  the 
fishes  and  the  loaves,  setting  out  that  the  destruction  of 
the  National  Church  as  a  national  institution  is  a  thing 
to  be  resisted  to  the  very  last  ditch.  That  is  the  tone 
to  take ;  that  is  the  lesson  to  teach. 


THE  PRACTICAL  MAN  IN  THE  SERVICES. 

LIKE  the  poor,  he  is  always  with  us.  Understand  that 
by  "  practical  man  "  is  not  meant  the  man  to  whom 
we  hand  over  an  idea  after  we  have  worked  out  its  details 
to  the  best  of  our  abilities,  because,  being  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  all  its  technical  intricacies,  he  can  mould  and 
shape  our  crude  theory,  can  crystallize  it,  in  short,  into  fact. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  we  have  a  cherished  fad  in  the 
shape  of  a  wave-line  ;  we  nurse  it,  regard  it  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, and  finally  take  it  to  Mr.  White  (of  Cowes),  who, 
being  a  practical  man,  will  tell  us  at  once  whether  there  is 
anything  in  it,  and  whether  a  boat  built  on  the  lines  that 
we  advocate  would  be  much  slower  than  a  dredger  or  not. 
He  is  emphatically  a  practical  man,  but  not  of  the  genus  of 
which  we  propose  to  treat. 

Practical  men  of  this  our  chosen  kind  are  to  be 
found  in  all  trades,  professions,  and  callings,  but  the 
largest  percentage  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  ranks 
of  soldiers  and  plumbers.  Nearly  all  plumbers  call  them- 
selves practical  men.  It  is  a  favourite  term  with  them  ; 
hence  the  necessity  for  the  sanitary  inspector.  We  are 
apt  to  be  angry  with  our  plumbers  when  they  connect 
with  the  main  drain  the  pipe  through  which  the  waste 
water  runs  from  our  bath,  and  then  deprecate  as  scientific 
fads  traps  or  leads  into  the  open  air ;  nor  are  we  in- 
clined to  be  mollified  when  they  are  prompt  to  give  us  a 
clue  to  their  crass  stupidity  by  explaining  that  they  are 
practical  men.    "  A  drain  is  a  drain.    Anybody  knows," 
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they  say,  "  that  water  runs  down  hill.  There  you  are — get 
a  good  fall  for  your  drain,  and  what  more  do  you  want  ? 
Gas  rises,  does  it  ?  And  the  greater  the  slope  the  greater 
the  pressure  of  sewer  gas  striving  to  escape  at  every  joint  ? 
Ah  well !  So  them  scientific  fellers  say,  but  I  don't  hold 
with  such  stuff,  I'm  a  practical  man.  Put  a  ventilator  ? 
Oh!  certainly,  if  you  wish  it."  And  in  the  twinkle  of  an 
eye  he  will  have  selected  the  sheltered  corner  just  under 
the  nursery  window  for  the  top  of  that  pipe ! 

There  is  a  sameness  about  these  people,  but  among 
soldiers  there  is  necessarily  much  more  variety,  for  each 
branch  of  the  Service  has  its  practical  men.  Artillery, 
Engineers,  Cavalry,  Infantry,  all  have  their  distinct  types, 
the  fruit  tree  bringing  forth  fruit  after  its  kind ;  but  space 
will  not  admit  of  an  examination  of  more  than  a  few  of  the 
better  known  species — distinct,  be  it  marked,  but  members 
of  the  same  family. 

Wherever  you  go  in  search  of  your  practical  man  the 
quest  is  one  of  little  difficulty.    The  reverse  of  the  simu- 
lating process  in  nature,  which,  for  their  protection,  clothes 
animals  and  insects  in  the  colours  of  their  surroundings, 
leads  us  direct  to  the  object  of  our  search.     No  group 
of  men  can  be  unconscious  for  a  moment  of  his  pre- 
sence.    Like  a  war  cry,  "  I'm  a  practical  man  "  falls  on 
the  ear,  and  the  current  discussion  dies  away  into  the 
accustomed  monologue.    No  interviewer  is  needed  now, 
no  leading  questions  are  necessary.     In  an  easy,  un- 
affected  manner  the  sentences  roll    out,  and  you  lose 
touch  of  the  subject  in  mute  astonishment  at  the  per- 
sonality of  the  speaker,  regarding  with  a  feeling  akin 
to  admiration  the  man  who  has  placed  himself  on  an 
imaginary  pinnacle  from  which  he  fancies  that  he  sees 
over  the  heads  of  the  solid,  prosaic  workers.    The  maga- 
zine rifle  is  a  favourite  theme  with  the  practical  man. 
"  What    I    want   is   a   good    handy  weapon,   that  will 
have  no  recoil    ["  kick,"   he   calls  it],  will   shoot  with 
the  same  sight  from   200  to  2,000  yards,  and  will  not 
have  a  lot  of  beastly  springs  and  bolts  and  things.  It 
should  weigh  about  the  same  as  a  sporting  gun,  say, 
6|  lb.,  bayonet  and  all,  and  a  hundred  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion should  not  weigh  more  than  a  pound."    This  is  all 
said  very  quickly,  and  if  the  audience  has  been  well  chosen 
(in  this  the  practical  man  is  usually  skilful),  its  utterance 
will  generally  command  a  round  of  applause  from  the  little 
circle  of  sycophants.    Abandoning  the  absence  of  all  recoil 
and  the  Utopian  sighting,  as  subjects  upon  which  you  dare 
not  enlarge  because  of  your  sickening  dread  of  having  to  use 
the  word  "  ballistics,"  you  ask,  timidly,  how  he  proposes  to 
design  a  rifle  without  any  of  the  parts  which  you  have 
hitherto  imagined  to  be  indispensable  ?    "  My  good  sir,"  he 
says,  with  an  air  of  lofty  sirperiority,  "  that's  your  business. 
I  give  you  the  idea,  you  work  it  out.    That's  all  you  poor 
fellows  are  good  for.    We  practical  men  originate  the  thing ; 
the  mechanical  part,  I  take  it,  is  simple  enough."  The 
little  ripple  of  applause  is  again  heard,  and  you  feel  that  you 
are  getting  the  worst  of  it.    Returning  again  to  the  charge, 
you  inquire  how  the  marvellous  lightness  of  ammunition  is 
to  be  managed  ;  and  then  comes  his  opportunity.    With  a 
quick  glance  at  his  admirers,  the  great  man  bends  down  from 
his  pinnacle  and  delivers  his  blow.    "  Make  your  bullets  and 
cartridge-cases  of  aluminium,  my  good  sir ;  your  smokeless 
powder  (when  you  get  it,  eh  1)  will  weigh  nothing ;  there 
you  are !    Bring  it  out  as  your  own,  my  boy,  and  make 
your  fortune  !  "    Victory  is  his.    Look  round  at  the  faces 
of  his  hearers.    What  chance  has  your  feeble  argument, 
that  lead  is  selected  as  the  material  for  bullets  because 
it  has  certain  properties  of  which  weight  is  one?  His 
modicum  of  sense  in  the  matter  of  the  cartridge-cases 
glosses  over  the  hopeless  absurdity  of  the  rest,  and,  sooner 
than  utter  the  incriminating  word  "  ballistics,"  you  stand 
silent  and  abashed,  well  knowing  that  the  practical  man 
will  blazon  his  triumph  over  the  "  scientific  feller  "  at  the 
first  and   at   hundreds   of  subsequent   opportunities — a 
triumph  of  matter,  and  poorish  matter,  over  mind. 

A  favourite  portion  of  tin;  practical  man's  method  is 
the  rather  curious  use  of  the  expression,  "  Oh !  I  don't 

know  about   that ;    but  "     At  the  first  blush  this 

would  appear  to  be  a  confession  of  weakness ;  beware 
of  treating  it  in  that  light.  Seek  to  supply  him  with 
the  information  that  ho  apparently  lacks,  and  you  will 
lind  that  the  words  are  merely  used  to  convey  a  sense 
of  superiority.  A  set  of  conditions  is  arranged  in  his 
mind  ;  the.  results  arrived  at  may  be  wholly  inconsistent 

with  fact;  but  what  you  regard  as  important  factors  ho 


looks  upon  with  lofty  disdain  as  details.    They  may,  or  they 
may  not,  show  his  premisses  to  be  absolutely  untenable  ; 
but  that  is  not  the  question.    They  are,  in  his  opinion, 
unworthy  of  attention  (mainly  because  they  are  beyond  his 
comprehension),  and  as  details  he  brushes  them  aside.  For 
instance,  he  will  discourse  by  the  hour  on  the  subject  of 
smokeless  powder,  of  which  he  is  probably  profoundly  igno- 
rant.   "  They  tell  me  this  cordite  stuff's  a  regular  failure." 
"  In  Avhat  way  ? "  you  ask.    "  Oh  !  so  dangerous.    Sweats — 
what  d'ye  call  it?  nitro-glycerine — all  over  the  place.  Can't 
put  it  on  board  ship  because  it  goes  bad  in  a  hot  magazine. 
Flaying  the  very  deuce  !   Why  don't  you  do  as  the  foreigners 
have  done,  and  make  the  stuff  without  nitro-glycerine  ? " 
If  his  followers  are  with  him,  leave  him  alone  ;  you  haven't 
a  chance.    But,  as  even  this  sort  of  man  may  sometimes  do 
mischief,  wait  your  opportunity,  and  tackle  him  alone. 
"  Have  you  ever  seen  cordite  ?"  is  a  good  beginning.  He 
never  has  ;  "  and,"  he  protests,  "  doesn't  want  to  !  "  This 
would  score  with  an  audience ;  but  in  a  tete-ct-tete  he 
feels  that  it  has  fallen  flat.    "  Do  you  know  that  nitro- 
glycerine has  only  been  found  to  exude "  (he  will  in- 
terrupt  here   by   saying  that    "  sweat "   is   quite  good 
enough   for   him,   and    takes   no   notice   of  your  sug- 
gestion that,  as  exudation  is  used  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  inflreuce  of  cold,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  more 
applicable  than  ihe  good  old  Saxon  word  to  which  he 
inclines)  "  from  cordite  in  its  early  stages,  and  when,  some 
two  years  ago,  it  was  manufactured  by  a  different  process 
to  that  now  in  vogue  ? "    "I  don't  know  anything  about 
that,"  he  begins ;   and,   unless  closely  watched  at  this 
period,  he  will  make  his  escape.    Inspired  by  the  apparent 
supineness  of  the  man,  you  wax  eloquent.    You  quote  the 
results  of  various  trials,  all  brought  to  a  successful  issue ; 
you   question    him   as   to   the   powders    used    by  the 
"  foreigners  "  ;  does  he  know  that  brown  powders  are  also 
affected  by  temperature,  and  that  the  "  foreigners "  are 
setting  their  houses — or,  rather,  their  ships — in  order  in 
this  respect?    No  ;  he  is  hopelessly  and  helplessly  ignorant 
of  all  this.    Driven  into  a  corner,  he  will  sometimes  ask, 
"  Why  don't  you  people  publish  some  of  these  things,  and 
tell  us  a  little  of  what  is  going  on  ?"    You  point  out  that 
this,  and  more,  is  to  be  found  in  various  Service  journals, 
English  and  foreign,  but  to  this  he  only  replies  tetchily, 
"  Oh,  I  can't  read  that  sort  of  thing !    Too  much  mathe- 
matics, you  know  ;  too  much  what  I  call  '  music  ! '    I'm  a 
practical  man,  and  what  I  read  in  the  Society  papers  is 
good  enough  for  me "  ;  and  with  this  he  moves  uneasily 
away.    Notwithstanding  all  this  bluster,  however,  the  man 
is  shaken.    He  has  been  brought  to  bay,  tackled  without 
his  audience;    has  had  truths  forced  on  him,  and  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  give  up  the  topic  of  smokeless 
powder  for  the  present.    Instances  might  be  niultijflied 
almost  indefinitely,  but  they  would  present  little  or  no 
variety ;  the  only  distinctive  feature  would  be  the  topic 
chosen.    The  result  of  the  skirmish  would  not  always  be 
so  much  in  favour  of  the  attacker  as  in  that  sketched 
above,  but  it  would  obviously  be  conducted  much  on  the 
same  lines  :   the  object  lesson  being  that  the  practical 
Samson   is    occasionally   put   to   rout   with  unexpected 
facility  when  shorn  of  his  chorus. 

There  is  nothing  created  without  its  use ;  and  it 
would  be  hard  if  the  same  clemency  afforded  to  vultures 
and  mosquitoes  were  not  extended  to  the  practical  man. 
Handled  with  skill,  he  may  become  a  lethal  and  very 
useful  weapon.  Like  the  tire-ships  of  old,  he  may  be  filled 
with  combustibles  and  sent  down,  with  a  favouring  wind, 
upon  the  closely-packed  vessels  of  the  enemy.  As  in  the 
case  of  these  destructive  craft,  however,  once  let  slip  from 
his  moorings,  he  has  no  power  of  self-guidance — there  is  no 
hand  at  the  helm,  and,  unfortunately,  he  does  not  cease  to 
exist  on  the  fulfilment  of  his  mission.  A  slant  of  wind  may 
blow  him  into  the  midst  of  a  friendly  squadron,  with  disas- 
trous results ;  extreme  care  is,  therefore,  needed  in  his  use. 
But  load  him  with  a,  good  grievance,  give  him  the  necessary 
initial  direction  towards  the  stronghold  of  some  recognized 
abuse,  and  his  fearlessness,  his  inaccessibility  to  argument, 
and  his  command  of  forcible  language,  will  enable  him  to 
strike  a  decisivo  blow  where  a  more  diffident  and  timid 
reformer  would  fail. 

Take  him  all  in  all,  however,  the  practical  man  is  not  a 
desirable  person,  and  it  is  comforting  to  realize  that  his  in- 
fluence is  on  the  wane.  No  longer  is  all  conversation  in  the 
ward-room  or  the  mess-room  hushed  by  his  strident  voice. 
The  progress  of  education,  tho  advance  of  science,  tho  fierce 
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competition  which  has  bred  the  specialist,  the  acceptance  of 
the  fact  that,  to  get  on,  a  man  must  know  something — all 
these  have  undermined  his  throne ;  and  we  may  say  with 
confidence  that  we  are  within  measurable  distance  of  the 
period  when,  like  many  other  results  of  the  process  of 
evolution,  the  practical  man  will  become  rudimentary,  and 
finally  disappear,  from  disuse. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  Revenue  returns  are  far  from  encouraging,  but 
they  do  not  warrant  the  gloomy  anticipations  of  our 
daily  contemporaries,  and  especially  of  the  Times.  Only 
half  the  year  is  yet  over,  and  it  is  too  soon  consequently  to 
form  any  trustworthy  opinion  of  what  the  final  result  will 
be.  As  a  rule,  the  permanent  officials  are  wonderfully 
accurate  in  their  estimates  of  the  yield  of  taxation,  and  it 
will  be  strange  if  this  year  they  have  erred  so  much  as  the 
returns  for  the  past  two  quarters  lead  many  to  fear.  Be- 
sides, the  chief  falling  off  is  in  items  which  are  proverbially 
fluctuating.  The  total  receipts  into  the  Exchequer — that 
is  to  say,  the  National  Revenue  proper — for  the  six  months 
amounted  to  37,853.008?.,  being  a  net  decrease  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  of  as  much  as 
1,271,412?.  They  are  formidable  figures  undoubtedly,  and 
we  do  not  wonder  that  at  first  sight  they  have  greatly  im- 
pressed our  contemporaries,  especially  as  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  in  his  Budget  speech  last  April,  allowed  for 
no  greater  falling  off  for  the  whole  twelve  months  than 
505,000?.  In  the  first  half  of  the  year,  therefore,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  decrease  has  been  two  and  a  half  times  more 
than  Sir  William  Harcourt  anticipated.  But  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  favourable  sign  that  the  second  quarter 
was  more  productive  than  the  first,  even  though  the 
first  had  one  working  day  less  than  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  last  year.  The  net  decrease  in  the  quarter 
ended  with  June  was  as  much  as  713,611?.,  while  that 
of  the  second  quarter  was  only  557,801?.  The  improve- 
ment may  not  appear  very  remarkable  ;  but  that  there 
was  improvement  is  something.  Furthermore — and  this  is 
the  main  point  to  which  we  woidd  direct  the  attention  of 
our  readers — the  falling  off  under  the  head  of  Stamps  for 
the  six  months  amounted  to  the  very  large  sum  of  755,000?., 
and  under  the  head  of  Miscellaneous  it  was  400.535?.  ;  so 
that  in  these  two  items  alone — Stamps  and  Miscellaneous — 
there  was  a  net  decrease  of  1,155,000?.  They  are  account- 
able, that  is  to  say,  for  all  but  a  little  over  100,000?.  of  the 
total  decrease,  or,  allowing  for  the  increase  in  Income  tax, 
for  all  but  a  quarter  of  a  million.  But  the  Miscellaneous 
revenue,  as  its  very  name  implies,  is  made  up  of  a  great 
number  of  separate  accounts,  and  varies  greatly  from  month 
to  month,  even  from  week  to  week.  And  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  decline  is  probably  only  apparent — is  due,  that 
is,  to  a  mere  change  in  bookkeeping.  Stamps,  again,  form 
a  heterogeneous  item.  A  very  large  part,  as  every  reader 
knows,  consists  of  Probate  duties;  another  part  is  from 
legal  business,  and  another  from  commercial  transactions. 
A  very  healthy  year— and,  presumably,  the  fine  weather 
would  make  this  year  exceptionally  healthy — might  have 
a  very  serious  effect  upon  the  Probate  duties,  and  yet  it 
certainly  would  not  be  a  matter  for  regret  for  the  popula- 
tion ;  it  would  not  be  evidence  of  any  shrinking  of  the 
revenue,  or  any  poverty  on  the  part  of  the  people.  It 
is  quite  possible,  then,  that  the  falling  off  in  Stamps  and 
Miscellaneous  may  be  merely  temporary,  may  be  a  retarda- 
tion and  not  an  actual  decline,  and  that  there  may  be 
a  very  considerable  recovery  during  the  second  half  of  the 
year.  Turning  to  the  items  specially  indicative  of  the 
condition  of  the  country,  we  find  that  for  the  six  months 
past  there  was  an  increase  in  the  Telegraphic  service  of 
25,000?.,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  having  hoped  for 
nothing  better  than  that  the  revenue  would  be  maintained. 
Prom  the  Post  Office  he  expected  for  the  whole  year  an 
increase  of  200,000?. ;  but  in  the  first  six  months  he  has 
only  got  30,000?.  additional,  so  that  the  Post  Office  and 
Telegraphs  have  given  an  increase  of  55,000?.  in  the  six 
months,  against  the  estimated  increase  of  200,000?.  expected 
by  Sir  William  Harcourt  for  the  whole  year.  Customs  un- 
questionably are  less  satisfactory.  For  the  whole  year  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  estimated  a  falling  off  of  65,000?. ; 
in  the  first  half  the  decrease  is  as  much  as  78,000?.  ;  and, 
what  is  worse,  the  decrease  in  the  second  quarter  was  more 


than  double  that  of  the  first,.  But  then  we  must  make  some 
allowance  for  the  great  coal  strike,  the  disturbance  it  has 
caused  in  all  business,  and  the  great  losses  it  has  inflicted 
upon  the  working  classes.  When  the  strike  is  over  we  may 
hope  for  some  improvement.  In  Excise  there  is  a  falling 
off  in  the  six  months  of  180,000?.,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  having  estimated  for  the  Whole  year  a  fall- 
ing off  of  260,000?.  The  loss  is  thus  somewhat  greater 
than  was  expected ;  but  then  the  second  quarter  shows  a 
marked  improvement  upon  the  first.  In  the  June  quarter  the 
decline  was  as  much  as  160,000?.  ;  in  the  September  quarter 
it  was  only  20,000?.  Upon  the  whole,  neither  Customs  nor 
Excise  is  at  all  unsatisfactory,  considering  the  multitude 
of  unfavourable  influences  that  have  been  acting  upon  the 
trade  of  the  country  since  the  beginning  of  April — the  bank- 
ing crash  in  Australia,  the  renewed  depreciation  of  silver, 
the  closing  of  the  Indian  mints,  the  currency  crisis  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  strikes  at  home.  Indeed,  we  will 
go  further  and  say  that,  looked  at  purely  from  the  trade 
point  of  view,  Customs,  Excise,  the  Post-Office,  and 
Telegraph  Services  are  quite  encouraging.  They  prove 
beyond  question  that  the  general  condition  of  the  people 
is  better  than  might  have  been  anticipated  under  the 
circumstances.  From  the  Revenue  point  of  view  they  are 
not  discouraging.  The  real  question  from  that  point  of 
view  is,  Will  Stamps  and  Miscellaneous  continue  as  unpro- 
ductive for  the  second  half  as  they  have  been  in  the  first 
half  of  the  year  1 

The  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  on  Thursday 
lowered  their  rate  of  discount  from  3^  per  cent.,  at  which 
it  had  stood  for  a  fortnight,  to  3  per  cent.  The  reduction 
was  inevitable,  for  the  rate  in  the  open  market  was  as  low 
as  per  cent.  But  there  is  much  dissatisfaction  because 
the  change  was  not  at  once  to  25  per  cent.  Probably,  how- 
ever, the  decision  of  the  Directors  was  prudent.  It  is  quite 
true  that  business  of  every  kind  is  stagnant,  and  that  if  we 
looked,  therefore,  only  to  the  prospects  of  trade,  there  would 
be  no  reason  why  the  Bank  rate  might  not  be  put  down  at 
once  to  2  per  cent.  But  the  Directors  have  to  look  to  many 
other  things  besides  the  prospects  of  trade.  They  have  to 
consider,  for  example,  the  probabilities  of  gold  withdrawals. 
During  the  next  five  or  six  weeks  it  is  certain  that  there 
will  be  considerable  withdrawals,  and  it  is  at  least  possible 
that  there  may  be  very  large  withdrawals.  For  instance, 
if  the  United  States  Senate  repeals  the  Sherman  Act  soon, 
President  Cleveland  may  decide  upon  a  great  gold  loan. 
He  has  no  free  gold  at  present ;  indeed,  the  reserve  for 
securing  the  convertibility  of  the  greenbacks  ought  to  be 
not  less  than  100  million  dollars.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
only  about  93^  million  dollars ;  and  it  will  not  increase 
automatically,  for  the  Government  expenditure  exceeds  the 
revenue.    A  loan,  therefore,  seems  inevitable. 

The  India  Council  again  offered  for  tender  on  Wednesday 
40  lakhs  of  rupees  in  bills  and  telegraphic  transfers,  and 
failed  to  effect  any  sale.  For  three  months  now  the  Council 
has  been  unable  to  dispose  of  its  drafts.  Our  readers  will 
understand  that  the  Council  drafts  are  orders  upon  the 
Indian  Treasuries  to  pay  the  sums  mentioned.  Of  course, 
the  Indian  Government  has  to  hold  the  money  ready  in  the 
Treasuries.  As  no  sales  have  been  made  for  about  three 
months,  there  must  naturally  be  a  great  accumulation  of 
money  in  the  Treasuries.  As  soon  as  the  export  business 
from  India  becomes  active,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  this 
accumulation  of  money,  which  is  in  plain  language  a  with- 
drawal of  cash  from  the  general  public,  will  make  itself  felt, 
that  rates  will  rise  rapidly,  and  that  in  consequence  the  ex- 
change banks  will  have  to  buy  the  Council's  drafts  very 
largely  in  order  to  get  the  money  out  of  the  Treasuries. 
The  probability  appears  to  be,  therefore,  that  very  soon 
now  an  active  demand  for  the  drafts  will  spring  up.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  exports  of  silver  to 
India,  continue  on  a  quite  unexpectedly  large  scale,  and  are 
giving  rise  to  much  anxiety,  lest  they  should  prevent  the 
hoped-for  demand  for  the  Council's  drafts.  The  price  of 
silver  is  fluctuating  about  34c?.  per  ounce. 

The  stagnation  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  has  continued 
all  through  the  week,  and  is  likely  to  last  until  the  Sherman 
Act  is  repealed  by  the  United  States  Senate.  It  is  now 
generally  understood  that  there  is  a  majority  for  repeal  in 
the  Senate,  but  as  the  Closure  cannot  be  applied,  the 
minority  is  able  to  spin  out  the  discussion.  When  a  vote 
will  be  taken  is  as  uncertain  as  ever.  The  best  informed 
say  that  repeal  will  be  carried  in  about  a  week  or  so,  but 
very  many  fear  that  the  debate  will  be  continued  all  through 
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the  special  Session.  Meantime,  although  there  is  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  United  States,  trade  is  greatly  de- 
pressed, s  s  is  natural  after  so  grave  a  crisis.  Distrust  is 
still  prevalent,  liquidation  is  still  going  on,  and  enterprise 
is  quite  at  a  standstill.  At  home  business  is  seriously  dis- 
organized bv  the  Coul  Strike.  The  railway  traffic  returns 
are  bad,  and  if  tie  strike  lasts  much  longer,  the  situation 
cannot  fail  to  become  more  serious.  Naturally  this  prevents 
business  in  home  securities  upon  the  Stock  Exchange.  In 
South  Ameiica  the  struggle  in  Brazil  is  still  going  on.  The 
City  hopes  that  the  intervention  of  the  Powers  will  bring 
about  a  settlement  of  seme  kind  ;  but  if  we  can  trust  private 
telegrams  received,  it  would  appear  that  the  difficulties  of 
the  Government  are  becoming  more  and  more  serious  every 
day.  Disturbances  are  breaking  out  in  other  States  besides 
Eio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  consequently  the  fear  of  disruption 
is  becoming  stronger.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  official 
intelligence  can  be  trusted,  order  is  being  restored  in 
Argentina.  Most  of  the  leaders  of  the  Radicals  have 
been  arrested,  and  in  the  more  important  provinces  actual 
resistance  has  been  put  down.  Upon  the  Continent  there  is 
much  anxiety  respecting  the  finances  of  Italy.  French  in- 
vestors for  many  years  have  been  selling  Italian  securities.  It 
is  believed  in  consequence  that  the  holdings  of  Italian  secu- 
rities in  France  are  now  quite  small.  It  is  certain  that 
many  of  the  great  operators  in  Fi  ance  are  acting  hostilely 
towards  Italian  credit.  The  French  believe,  therefore,  that 
a  breakdown  in  Italy  would  not  injure  themselves  economi- 
cally, while  politically  it  would  be  an  immense  advantage,  as 
it  would  compel  Italy  to  withdraw  from  the  Triple  Alliance. 
But  the  more  the  French  rejoice  at  the  embarrassments 
of  Italy,  the  more  serious  is  the  view  taken  in  Ger- 
many, where  the  investments  in  Italian  securities  for 
some  years  past  have  been  on  a  very  great  scale.  And 
the  unpleasant  feeling  has  been  increased  by  a  notice 
issued  by  the  Italian  Government  requiring  holders  of  Rentes 
to  lodge  their  certificates  and  to  go  through  many 
formolities  which  are  considered  vexatious  by  the  holders. 
There  is  a  great  outcry  in  consequence  in  Germany,  and 
Italy  is  being  warned  that,  if  she  insists,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  raise  more  money  in  Germany.  On  the  Italian 
side  it  is  pleaded,  and  with  great  truth,  that  the  regulations 
are  necessary  to  prevent  fraud.  From  an  investigation 
made  by  the  Italian  Government,  it  would  appear  that  only 
about  one-third  of  the  Italian  debt  is  held  abroad,  and  yet 
about  two-thirds  of  the  total  interest  have  to  be  paid 
abroad.  This  proves,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment, that  the  Treasury  is  being  cheated  in  an  intolerable 
way.  Over  most  of  the  Continent,  therefore,  there  is  as 
great  stagnation  as  at  home  and  in  America. 


With  the  exception  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Three  and  a 
Halfs,  which  closed  on  Thursday  at  101,  a  fall  compared 
with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  ^,  most  colonial  securities 
are  higher.  Queensland  Three  and  a  Halfs,  for  example, 
closed  on  Thursday  at  88|,  a  rise  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding Thursday  of  ij ;  and  Victoria  Three  and  a  Halfs 
closed  at  Sg\,  a  rise  of  £.  In  Home  Railway  stocks  there 
has  been  a  very  general  advance.  Great  Northern  Preferred 
Ordinary  closed  on  Thursday  at  1 15,  a  rise  compared  with 
the  preceding  Thursday  of  1 ;  Brighton  "  A "  closed  at 
146^,  a  rise  of  i|  ;  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  closed 
at  106,  a  rise  of  1;  Midland  closed  at  151,  also  a 
rise  of  1  ;  Great  Western  closed  at  154,  a  rise  of  §;  and 
North- Western  closed  at  165,  also  a  rise  of  J.  American 
securities  are  generally  somewhat  higher,  although  the 
market  has  been  very  stagnant  during  the  week.  The 
more  speculative,  however,  are  either  unchanged  or  rather 
lower.  Thus  Union  Pacific  shares  closed  on  Thursday 
at  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  i|. 
Louisville  and  Nashville,  although  dividend-paying,  are 
down  1  J,  having  closed  on  Thursday  at  51  J.  On  the 
other  hand,  Reading  Firsts  closed  at  32  a  rise  of  1^  ; 
Erie  Second  Mortgage  bonds  closed  at  76.',,  a  rise  of 
3;  Illinois  Central  shares  closed  at  96,  a  rise  of  1  ;  and 
Lake  Shore  shares  closed  at  125^,  a  rise  of  3.  There 
has  been  a.  very  marked  advance  in  Argentine  railway 
securities,  on  the  reported  suppression  of  the  disturb- 
ances. Buenos  Ayrea  Great  Southern  Ordinary  closed 
on  Thursday  at  106  8,  a  rise  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding Thursday  of  5 ;  Central  Argentine  closed  at  60, 
a  rise  of  6:  and  Buenos  Ayrcs  and  Rosario  Ordinary 
closed    at    57-6*1,   a   rise   of  as  much  as   ii.  Argen- 


tine Fives  of  '86  closed  at  62,  a  lise  of  1.  The  international 
market  has  been  fairly  steady.  Greeks  of  '81  closed  on 
Thursday  at  35.7,  a  fall  compare  d  with  the  preceding  Thurs- 
day of  15,  and  Italian  Fives  closed  at  82 J,  a  fall  of  if. 


COUNTRY  CRICKET. 

FA  R  from  Lord's  and  the  Oval  ci icket  lingers  on  long 
after  the  county  championship  has  been  decided,  and 
the  insatiable  Australians  have  followed  cricketing  weather 
westwards.  September  is  almost  out  before  village  clubs 
wind  up  the  season  with  a  match  between  married  and 
single — a  match  chosen,  apparently,  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  forth  jokes  for  the  subsequent  supper.  At  this 
festivity  the  most  insubordinate  member  of  the  eleven 
proposes,  in  the  handsomest  terms,  the  health  of  the 
captain  ;  and  that  sorely  tried  officer,  his  feelings  soothed 
by  beef  and  beer,  whisky  and  melody,  lays  down  his  pipe 
to  assure  a  gratified  audience  that  his  satisfaction  in  look- 
ing back  at  the  season  just  ended  is  due  mainly  to  the 
cheerful  way  in  which  his  team  have  worked  together  for 
the  common  good,  to  the  entire  absence  of  quarrels  and 
jealousies,  and  to  their  unquestioning  acquiescence  in  the 
rule  which  he,  however  unworthily,  has  exercised  to  the 
best  of  his  powers.  This  statement  is  strikingly  at 
variance  with  the  observations  which  the  captain  had  ad- 
dressed to  confidential  friends  in  the  course  of  the  season, 
and  truth,  no  doubt,  lies  somewhere  midway  between  his 
private  and  his  public  utterances ;  but  both  he  and  his  ' 
eleven  must  have  been  exceptionally  unlucky,  and  ill-con-  ] 
ditioned  as  well,  if  they  have  not  had  many  happy  days  ) 
together  during  the  season.  Nowhere  is  the  uncertainty 
of  cricket  so  glorious  as  on  rough  country  grounds,  where  ] 
the  mannered  grace  of  a  public  school  boy,  fresh  from 
endless  coaching,  may  be  less  successful  than  the  rough  ; 
hitting  of  the  village  blacksmith,  and  the  almost  pedantic 
stateliness  of  his  forward  play  often  has  to  yield  in 
efficiency  to  the  ungainly  efforts  of  some  local  "stone-  i 
waller,"  who  brings  knees,  nose,  and  knuckles  into  closer  j 
proximity  than  nature  ever  contemplated  in  forming 
man,  but  somehow  keeps  many  an  awkward  ball  out  of  ] 
his  wicket.  Indeed,  more  harm  than  good  is  done,  we 
fancy,  by  trying  to  coach  a  village  team  into  good  form. 
Get  hold  of  the  boys  by  all  means,  and  teach  them  what 
a  straight  bat  means.  Some  of  them  will  repay  you  for 
the  trouble  ;  but  a  grown  man  with  a  good  eye  and  no  style 
is  better  left  to  his  vigorous,  soaring  strokes  on  the  on  side. 
An  energetic  country  parson  once  engaged  a  professional  to 
instruct  his  eleven,  which,  in  consequence,  won  far  fewer 
matches  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  gospel  of  the 
straight  bat  was  too  hard  for  the  villagers,  and  those  who 
realized  what  was  required  of  them  could  only  keep  their 
bats  perpendicular  by  putting  themselves  under  a  constraint 
which  destroyed  all  free  hitting  ;  and  in  cricket,  as  in  other 
pursuits,  it  is  a  poor  consolation  to  know  that  one  is  being 
bowled  out  according  to  rule,  instead  of  succeeding  in 
defiance  of  it. 

A  delicate  operation,  seen  only  in  rustic  cricket,  consists 
in  helping  some  very  incapable  batsman,  whose  goodwill  it 
is  desirable  to  conciliate,  to  get  a  few  runs.  A  guest  at  a 
country  rectory  who  was  no  cricketer  consented  to  play  for 
the  Village  against  the  Park,  "just  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing."  When  he  reached  the  ground  the  captain  asked 
him  if  he  was  a  bowler.  "  Never  bowled  in  a  match  in 
my  life,"  was  the  reply.  "Then  will  you  go  on  first?" 
In  answer  to  a  surprised  look  of  inquiry  the  captain  ex- 
plained, "  You  see  Lord  lets  us  play  in  his  park  and 

helps  us  a  good  deal,  and  when  he  does  play  himself 
we  like  him  to  get  a  few  runs."  Never  were  means 
worse  adapted  to  an  end.  After  a  wide  or  two  which  would 
have  done  credit  to  Mr.  Wells,  and  a  full  pitch  into  long- 
stop's  hands,  came  a  slow  high  st  raight  full  pitch,  which  fell 
half  way  up  the  middle  stump,  and  the  great  man  was  out 
without  a  run.  A  fir  better  plan  is  to  put  on  expert 
bowlers,  with  orders  not  to  get  a  wicket.  We  once  saw 
the  manoeuvre  practised  with  great  ell'ect.  After  each  side 
had  had  an  innings  a  painstaking  player,  rather  weak  in 
mind  and  body,  said  plaintively  that  he  had  never  reached 
double  figures  in  his  life.  A  plot  was  at  once  made  to  let 
him  get  fen.  lie  was  sent  in  first,  and  every  one  had  strict 
orders  not  to  get  him  out.  By  means  of  slow  long  hops  to 
leg,  aided  by  overthrows,  ho  had  nearly  reached  the  required 
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number,  at  least  one  catch  having  been  dropped  in  the  most 
barefaced  manner,  when  the  scheme  all  but  failed  through 
the  carelessness  of  one  of  the  bowlers,  who  inadvertently 
sent  down  a  straight  ball.  The  situation  was. saved  by  the 
presence  of  mind  of  the  umpire.  Seeing  that  the  batsman 
was  certainly  going  to  get  out,  he  shouted  "  no  ball "  just 
as  the  off-stump  fell.  Another  slow  to  leg,  which  produced 
three  runs  through  the  ingenuity  of  the  fielder  who  managed 
to  fall  in  the  course  of  his  pursuit,  raised  the  happy  bats- 
man's total  above  the  required  amount,  whereupon  he  was 
promptly  bowled,  and  retired  amid  thunders  of  applause, 
the  ironical  character  of  which  he  never  discovered. 

The  peculiarities  of  country  grounds  are  endless  in  their 
variety.  Even  where  the  wicket  is  tolerably  good,  the  out- 
fielding  is  often  ridge  and  furrow,  while  long  grass  makes  it 
-difficult  to  get  more  than  one  run  for  any  hit  along  the 
ground.  Boundaries,  too,  are  apt  to  be  narrow.  We 
know  a  ground,  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  broad  stream, 
where  the  ferryman  with  his  punt  has  to  be  engaged 
for  the  afternoon  as  a  retriever  when  there  is  a  match 
on.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  country  bowl- 
ing is  generally  fast.  Even  a  Gunn  may  be  excused  for 
missing  skiers  out  in  the  country  if  at  the  critical  moment 
his  foot  plunges  into  a  deep  depression  in  the  turf,  and 
-on  such  ground  slows  are  apt  to  be  expensive.  The 
leading  fast  bowler  of  a  team  is,  therefore,  an  important 
person,  and  has  a  full  sense  of  his  own  importance.  His 
favourite  theory  is  that  there  is  only  one  end  at  which  he 
can  bowl  so  as  to  do  himself  justice,  though,  if  the  laws  of 
cricket  allowed  of  his  going  on  at  both,  he  would  eagerly 
do  so.  However  badly  he  may  begin,  he  is  indignant  at 
being  taken  off;  for  he  considers  himself  entitled  to  a  few 
overs  to  get  into  his  swing,  and  holds  that  the  captain 
.should  not  be  extreme  to  mark  fours  hit  from  full  pitches 
to  leg  during  this  preliminary  exercise.  He  is  generally 
superior  to  the  refinement  of  spikes  in  his  shoes ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  his  respect  for  the  game  does  not  allow 
him  to  appear  in  his  workaday  hobnails,  which  would  hold 
him  pretty  well,  so  he  performs  in  his  Sunday  boots,  whose 
smooth  soles  slide  over  the  grass,  if  it  is  dry,  and  tear 
through  when  it  is  wet,  thus  combining  with  untrained 
muscles  to  produce  a  plentiful  supply  of  full  pitches  to  leg 
and  long  hops  to  the  off.  He  is  liable  to  alarm  at  the 
appearance  of  a  batsman  of  noted  hitting  powers  ;  and  a 
light-blue  cap  on  the  head  of  a  tall,  long-limbed  man 
■once  put  such  a  bowler  into  a  real  funk  when  he  was 
told  that  the  man  was  probably  a  member  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Eleven.  When  the  fast  bowler  is  taken  off,  he 
is  sure  to  resent  the  insult,  and  it  will  generally  be  found 
advisable  to  banish  him  to  long  leg.  In  that  distant  re- 
tirement he  may  relieve  his  feelings  by  language  inaudible 
to  most  of  the  field,  and  his  exhibitions  of  fancy  throwing 
are  less  likely  to  result  in  large  additions  to  the  enemy's 
score. 

The  ways  of  country  umpires  are  written  in  the  book  of 
Badminton,  but  every  season's  experience  brings  fresh 
illustrations  of  them.  A  big  square  leg-hit  is  always  a 
temptation  too  strong  for  the  umpire  at  the  batsman's  end. 
Heedless  of  possible  short  runs,  he  turns  frankly  round  to 
watch  the  flight  of  the  ball  till  he  is  recalled  by  the  voice  of 
Duty  issuing  from  the  lips  of  Point.  We  know  an  umpire 
•who  never  misses  a  match  of  his  village  club,  and  is  un- 
usually well  acquainted  with  the  rules,  but  liable  to  short  fits 
•of  absence  during  the  performance  of  his  duties.  Once  the 
■chief  batsman  of  a  club  rather  notorious  for  sharp  practice 
played  the  ball  tamely  into  the  hands  of  Point,  who  held  it. 
But  the  wily  batsman  had  noticed  that  the  umpire's  atten- 
tion was  wandering,  and  shouted,  suddenly,  "  How's  that?" 
<l  Not  out,"  was  the  ready  reply.  That  umpire  is  a  big, 
•strong  man,  though  well  on  in  years,  and  it  is  not  safe  to  refer 
to  the  subject  in  his  presence.  It  was  the  same  umpire 
who,  just  before  the  first  ball  of  a  match  was  delivered, 
stepped  in  front  of  the  advancing  bowler  and  addressed  the 
batsman,  a  new-comer,  as  follows  r — "  I  beg  your  pardon, 
sir,  but  perhaps  you  are  not  awTare  that  the  toes  of  your  left 
foot  are  in  front  of  the  wicket."  The  enemy's  captain 
shouted,  "  You  'adn't  no  call  to  tell  'im  that ;  it  ain't  no 
business  o'  yourn."  "Never  you  mind,  young  man,"  re- 
torted the  umpire,  pointing  his  observations  with  his  pipe- 
stem  ;  "  never  you  mind  whether  it  is  my  business  or 
whether  it  isn't.  I  alius  does  it.  It's  the  same  for  both 
sides,  and  it's  more  straightforward  and  aboveboard."  The 
reproof  was  received  with  respectful  sympathy  by  the  field, 
who  could  recognize  virtue  even  in  an  enemy. 


FIRE  INSURANCE. 

B^OR  some  years  past  fire  insurance  business  has  not  been 
-B-  prosperous;  last  year  in  particular  it  was  bad.  The 
result  is  that  dividends  have  fallen,  and  that  even  fhe 
reserve  funds  have  been  somewhat  reduced — not  much,  but 
still  have  been  reduced,  whereas  they  ought  to  be  always 
increased.  Naturally  this  has  caused  some  anxiety  to  the 
Companies,  and  they  are  now  trying  to  raise  their  rates.  It 
will  not  surprise  the  reader  to  be  told  that  the  attempt  is 
being  strongly  resisted,  and  that  even  threats  are  thrown 
out  that  new  Companies  will  be  formed  if  the  attempt  is 
persisted  in.  As  the  matter  is  interesting  to  great  classes, 
it  seems  worthy  of  more  attention  than  has  been  paid  to  it 
in  the  press.  In  the  year  1888-9  forty- three  of  the  prin- 
cipal Companies  doing  fire  insurance  business  had  an  aggre- 
gate income  derived  from  net  premiums  of  13,355,700?. 
After  deducting  losses,  commissions,  and  expanses,  there 
was  a  surplus  of  1,437,400.'.  We  are  quite  aware  that  this 
is  a  way  of  putting  the  figures  which  is  open  to  criticism. 
But  we  are  not  here  engaged  in  an  actuarial  investigation  ; 
we  are  simply  stating  the  facts,  so  that  they  may  be  intel- 
ligible to  the  general  reader.  Coming  now  to  the  year 
1892-3,  and  again  taking  forty-three  of  the  principal 
Companies — though  we  cannot  take  exactly  the  same 
Companies,  owing  to  changes  in  the  interval — we  find 
that  the  aggregate  incomes  from  net  premiums  were 
as  much  as  18,860,600?.  Yet  the  surplus,  after  deducting 
losses,  expenses,  and  commissions,  was  only  211.300?.  The 
premium  income,  it  will  be  seen,  in  the  latter  year  was  very 
nearly  19  millions,  while  the  surplus  was  under  a  quarter 
of  a  million — that  is  to  say,  out  of  every  76?.  received  by 
these  forty-three  Companies,  75?.  was  paid  away  in  losses, 
expenses,  and  commissions  in  the  year  1892-3.  The  extra- 
ordinary increase  in  the  losses  and  the  expenses  is  the  more 
remarkable  because  of  the  very  rapid  growth  in  the  fire 
insurance  business  itself.  The  aggregate  premium  in- 
comes of  the  forty-three  Companies  dealt  with  for  1888-9 
were  considerably  under  13^  millions,  while  the  forty-three 
Companies  dealt  with  for  1892-3  had  a  premium  income  of 
nearly  19  millions.  In  the  latter  forty-three  are  included 
most  of  those  of  the  earlier  year,  though  there  are  some 
changes ;  and  from  this  it  is  evident  that  the  business  has 
grown  at  a  most  satisfactory  and  rapid  rate.  Yet  the 
losses  and  the  expenses  grew  far  more  rapidly  ;  while  the 
surplus  was  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  in  the  earlier  year, 
in  the  later — only  five  years  subsequent — the  surplus  was 
under  a  quarter  of  a  million,  while  the  premium  income 
itself  had  increased  by  about  5^  millions. 

It  seems  to  be  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  unsatisfac- 
tory state  of  the  business  is  due  partly  to  over-competition 
and  partly  to  the  greater  risks  of  insuring  as  time  goes  on. 
The  tendency  is  for  the  small  trader  to  disappear  and  for 
his  place  to  be  taken  by  a  greater  capitalist.  But  the  bigger 
a  concern  becomes,  the  more  liable  is  it  found  to  be  to  fire. 
Furthermore,  every  new  invention  brings  with  it  some 
new  danger.  As  insurance  becomes  more  risky,  it  rs 
natural  that  the  Companies  should  charge  higher  premiums. 
But  they  urge  that  hither  to  they  have  been  unable  to  do 
so  because  of  the  insane  competition  among  themselves. 
Recently,  however,  the  principal  Companies  are  acting  in 
unison  in  demanding  higher  premiums.  To  the  extent  that 
there  is  greater  risk,  the  demand  is  obviously  fair ;  indeed, 
it  is  as  much  almost  in  the  interest  of  those  who  insure 
their  premises  as  of  the  insuring  Companies  themselves. 
The  premium  charged  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  office,  to  yield  a  fair  compensation  for  the 
risk  incurred,  and  to  provide  a  fund  which,  being  invested, 
will  be  sufficient  to  cover  all  losses.  If  the  premium  is  not 
sufficient  to  do  all  this,  the  Companies  must  sooner  or  later 
break  down.  But  no  one  would  insure  if  he  had  reason 
for  doubting  the  ability  of  the  Companies  to  pay  the  full 
policy  when  it  became  due.  It  is  in  the  interest,  then,  of 
the  assurant  as  much  as  of  the  Companies  that  a  fair  pre- 
mium should  be  charged.  But  o'f  course  it  is  to  t  he  assu- 
rant's  interest  that  no  more  than  a  fair  premium  should  be 
charged  ;  and  most  of  those  who  insure  allege  that  the 
existing  premiums  are  high  enough  if  the  business  was 
properly  conducted.  They  are  inadequate  only  because 
over-competition  leads  the  Companies  to  take  undue 
risks  and  to  incur  extravagant  expenses.  That  the 
expenses  are  high  cannot  be  disputed.  Last  year  the 
working  expenses  of  the  forty-three  Companies  already 
referred  to  amounted  to  32-4  per  cent.    Practically  one- 
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third  of  the  total  incomes  received  was  paid  away  in  what 
are  called  working  expenses,  mainly  in  fees  and  commissions 
to  get  business.  Unquestionably  this  is  a  very  high  ratio. 
The  Companies  allege  that  it  cannot  be  safely  reduced.  If 
any  one  was  to  allow  lower  commissions  than  its  com- 
petitors it  would  lose  business,  and  in  the  long  run  would 
die  of  inanition.  Besides,  they  argue  that  they  have 
to  go  far  afield  in  search  of  business — to  the  colonies  and 
to  foreign  countries — and  that  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on 
a  business  spread  widely,  and  at  great  distances,  without 
incurring  heavy  expense.  Thei^e  is,  of  course,  a  very  large 
amount  of  truth  in  the  argument.  A  Company  in  these 
day  cannot  afford  to  wait  until  business  comes  to  its  door, 
it  must  look  for  business.  Still  it  is  not  surprising  that  those 
wno  propose  to  insure  property  should  strongly  object  to  an 
increase  in  premiums,  when  they  find  that  one-third  of  the 
premiums  charged  are  spent,  not  in  providing  the  means  of 
covering  loss,  but  for  seeming  additional  business  from  others. 

Further,  it  is  objected  by  the  customers  of  the  Companies 
that  the  latter  cast  their  nets  too  widely  ;  that,  in  going  to 
the  colonies  and  to  foreign  countries  in  search  of  business, 
they  are  incurring  too  much  risk.  Obviously  it  is  difficult 
for  a  Board  of  Directors  sitting,  let  us  say,  in  London  to 
superintend  branches  or  agents  scattered  widely  over  the 
world.  They  cannot  judge  whether  a  particular  risk,  say 
in  India  or  Australia,  ought  or  ought  not  to  bo  taken. 
They  must  trust  very  largely  to  the  judgment  of  their 
■  agent  upon  the  spot.  Further,  the  more  they  extend  their 
business,  the  larger  is  the  number  of  people  they  must  em- 
ploy, and  consequently  the  greater  is  the  risk  of  dishonesty. 
Even  if  their  own  agents  are  honest  the  risk  of  fraud  on 
the  part  of  their  customers  obviously  increases  with  every 
growth  in  the  business.  And  when  to  all  this  is  added  the 
diversity  of  risks  in  different  countries,  the  differences  in 
laws  and  customs,  and  the  like,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  more  a  business  of  the  kind  is  extended  the  greater 
inevitably  becomes  the  risk.  Consequently  the  customers 
of  the  Companies  allege  that  the  real  reason  why  risks  have 
become  so  much  greater  and  losses  so  much  heavier  of 
recent  years  is  the  over-competition  among  the  Com- 
panies themselves,  driving  them  to  look  for  new  busi- 
ness in  all  directions  and  to  shut  their  eyes  very  often 
to  the  dangers  inherent  in  such  a  policy.  That  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  argument  is  not  to  be 
disputed.  In  1872  the  British  Companies  carrying  on 
fire  insurance  business  in  Canada  had  an  aggregate  pre- 
mium income  of  299, 926^.  In  1892  the  aggregate  pre- 
mium income  of  the  British  Companies  from  Canadian 
business  was  891,095^.  The  premium  income,  therefore, 
in  the  twenty  years  was,  roughly  speaking,  trebled.  But 
even  last  year  the  surplus  was  only  about  11  per 
cent. ;  indeed,  during  the  whole  period  while  the  pre- 
miums amounted,  in  round  figures,  to  almost  11  millions 
sterling  the  losses  amounted  to  nearly  millions  sterling, 
ot  68£  per  cent.,  and  the  expenses  amounted  to  nearly 
millions  sterling,  or  about  25  per  cent.,  so  that  the 
surplus  for  the  whole  period  was  not  quite  6f  per  cent. 
In  spite,  then,  of  the  very  satisfactory  expansion  of  the 
business,  looked  at  merely  as  a  business,  it  certainly  has 
not  been  profitable.  The  British  Companies  have  held 
their  own ;  but  their  competition  with  one  another  and 
with  the  American  and  the  Canadian  Companies  has  prac- 
tically compelled  the  whole  of  them  to  do  the  business  for 
next  to  nothing;  indeed,  the  losses  of  the  year  1877 — the 
year  of  the  great  conflagration  at  St.  John — swept  away 
the  profits  of  nine  whole  years.  The  experience  of  Canada, 
then,  does  not  encourage  the  Companies  to  push  their  busi- 
ness very  actively  abroad.  Of  course  it  gives  employment 
to  larjje  numbers  of  persons,  but  the  return  to  the  share- 
holders on  their  capital  is  not  very  satisfactory.  And  there 
are  countries  far  worse  placed  than  Canada,  owing  to  the 
state  of  the  law  and  to  the  backwardness  of  civilization. 
That  there  is  great  force,  then,  in  the  contention  of 
the  customers  of  the  Companies  is  apparent.  The  Com- 
panies, in  their  eager  competition  with  one  another,  are 
spending  lavishly,  and  perhaps  are  not  always  as  careful 
in  regard  to  risks  as  they  might  be.  The  remedy  would 
seem  to  be  amalgamation.  To  prcacli  greater  care  would 
do  little  good.  To  point  out  the  folly  of  over-competition 
would  he  equally  futile.  While  so  many  Companies  exist, 
each  scrambling  for  something  to  do,  extravagant  com- 
missions will  bo  paid,  and  risky  business  will  be  engaged 
in.  I  f  some  of  the  ( ,'oinpanies  could  ho  induced  to  amalga- 
mate a  healthier  state  of  things  would  be  brought  about. 


It  may  be  objected  that  that  would  merely  tempt  tlir 
formation  of  other  Companies.  But  until  there  is  an 
improvement  in  the  business  there  is  little  inducement  for 
starting  new  Companies.  Customers  may  threaten,  but 
they  will  hardly  care  to  subscribe  to  Companies  with  no 
better  prospects  than  are  offered  just  at  present.  On  the- 
other  hand,  judicious  amalgamation  would  strengthen  the 
Companies  amalgamated ;  and,  by  impressing  every  one- 
with  a  conviction  of  the  solidity  of  the  new  concern,  would" 
practically  give  it  a  monopoly  in  its  own  districts. 


FLOWER  NAMES. 

WE  have  an  honest  love  for  Latin,  especially  as  she  is- 
spoke  in  this  as  in  no  other  land.  Howbeit,  dear 
as  the  Latin  tongue  is  to  us,  and  grateful  as  students  in 
every  science  have  reason  to  be  for  the  aid  it  affords  to 
classification,  the  time  has  come  when  a  mild  protest  must 
be  lodged  against  the  intemperate  use  of  the  speech  of 
Imperial  Rome.  Botanists  are  the  most  grievous  offenders 
in  this  matter.  It  is  true  they  have  a  bewildering  and 
ever-increasing  horde  of  species  to  ticket  with  separate 
names,  a  variety  far  exceeding  the  scope  of  our  inelastic 
Anglo-Saxon  vocabulary;  but  in  Latin  they  possess  (for 
no  one  calls  their  title  in  question)  a  medium  of  nomen- 
clature unrivalled  for  elegance  and  precision.  Of  late  they 
have  obscured  the  precision  and  cast  aside  the  elegance. 

It  is  not  here  only  a  question  of  devising  distinctive 
names,  as  has  often  to  be  done  for  trivial  and  perhaps  ; 
fugitive   varieties    of  species — a  "  nice  derangement  of" 
epitaphs,"  such  as  was  heaped  upon  a  beautiful  but  unfor- 
tunate lily  exhibited  at  one  of  our  London  shows.  This 
fair  one  suffered  more  permanently  from  the  pundits  than  t 
Susannah  from  her  elders;   for,  lo  you  now!  there  was 
bound  to  the  blossom  a  label  declaring  its  true  title  to  be  | 
henceforward  Lilium  umbellatum   Tliunbergianum  bulbi- 
ferum  niyro-maculatum.    Compare  with  this  mouthing  the 
scholarly  simplicity  of  Linnaeus,  who,  having  to  fix  the  scien- 
tific title  of  the  English  oak,  dubbed  it  once  and  for  aye 
Quercus  robur,  oak  of  oaks.    On  the  other  hand,  he  sovight  ! 
out  a  nameless  little  trailing  herb — a  solitary  species  in 
its  family,  a  native  of  his  own  northern  woods — and  wedded  '; 
it  to  his  own  name  for  ever — Linncea  borealis.    It  became  I 
his  cognizance  and  inseparable  from  his  touching  motto — 
Tantus  amor  Jtorum. 

What  is  required  of  flower  names  is  not  that  they  should 
commemorate  some  defunct  inglorious  biped  (for  there 
arise  not  many  Linnaeus  in  an  aeon),  nor  yet  that  they 
should  serve  merely  to  mark  off  one  herb  from  another ;  it  3 
is  fitting  that,  as  was  the  old  practice,  these  titles  should 
express  the  chief  qualities  and  points  of  difference  in  the 
plant  families — all  the  more  fitting  if  they  can  be  melo- 
diously framed.  How  is  this  carried  out  in  an  autumn 
bulb-list  before  us?  Here  are  a  batch  of  new  Iris  from 
the  East,  Iris  Grant-Buffi  !  Now,  who  is  responsible  for 
such  a  name  as  that  ?  A  gardener,  presumably  ;  and  this 
gardener  has  named  a  flower  described  in  the  Catalogue  as 
"  a  new  species  from  the  Holy  Land,  of  very  strong,  robust 
habit,  three  feet  in  height,  bearing  pale  yellow  flowers  on 
stout  stems  " — has  named  it,  as  we  are  living  sinners,  Iris 
Grant-Duffi. 

Another  species  from  the  Holy  Land  is,  we  admit,  named 
more  featly  than  after  the  ex-Governor  of  Madras,  for  it  is 
prettily  called  Iris  Maria;.  A  third  species  from  the  same 
place  seems  to  have  been  rescued  from  the  awful  name  of 
Iris  Bismarck iana,  for  it  is  now  to  be  known  as  Nazariensis. 
That  pleases  us  well  enough  ;  but  fresh  horrors  lie  in  wait, 
for  here  is  a  lovely  species,  "  with  large,  pure  white  flowers, 
and  a  beautiful,  butterfly-like  blotch  on  the  falls  "  (pure  ? 
with  a  blotch),  and  the  gardener  has  been  at  it  again, 
for  it  is  called  Iris  llobinsoni.  It  is  a  laborious  expedient 
thus  to  plaster  a  harmless  flower  with  a.  homely  patronymic ; 
but  it  is  not  every  Bion  who  has  his  Moschus  to  marshal 
sweet  mourners  at  his  bier  : — 

Ye  flowers,  sigh  forth  your  odours  with  red  buds ; 
Flush  deep  ye  roses  and  anemones  ; 
And  more  than  ever  now,  O  hyacinth,  show 
Your  written  sorrows  : — the  sweet  singer's  dead. 

For  one  of  the  congeners  of  Robinson  we  have  only  to 
turn  to  the  list  of  lilies;  and  who  the  deuce  was  Brown1? 
we  murmur  pettishly,  that  he  should  make  a  godchild  of 
t  he  noble  1. ilium  Browni,  with  its  purple  trumpets,  lined 
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with  white  satin.  Lilies,  on  the  whole,  have  fared  better 
than  other  flowers  when  names  were  served  out ;  for  here 
are  tigrinum  and  pardalimcm,  the  tiger  and  leopard  lilies, 
in  gorgeous  livery  of  orange  and  sable.  Yet  a  recent  im- 
portation from  Mexico,  described  as  "  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all,"  is  heavily  handicapped  with  the  barbarous 
barrowload  of  polysyllables,  Lilium  Bloomerianum  mag- 
nificum. 

The  daffodils,  let  alone  the  florist's  varieties,  come  fairly 
well  out  of  it.  Narcissus  bicolor,  Jonquilla,  odorics  were  so 
called  of  old,  in  the  good  days  of  Parkinson  and  Gerarde, 
and  their  names  mingle  prettily  with  the  memory  of  March 
winds  and  suns.  Poeticus,  too,  the  exquisite  pheasant-eye 
narcissus,  latest  to  bloom,  brings  to  mind  the  deeper  orchard 
grass  of  May,  when  the  apple-tree  sheds  its  bloom ;  but 
where  is  the  fitness  of  associating  a  smoke-draped  town,  or 
even  a  Duke,  with  the  eucharis- flowered  daffodil  by  calling 
it  Narcissus  Leedsi  1 

Is  it  not  mischievous  that  anybody  should  have  been 
allowed  to  fix  on  a  delicate  lavender  crocus  the  stigma  of 
Crocus  Tho7nassi1  Such  a  name  never  came  out  of  the 
same  satchel  that  provided  for  an  early  flowering  bulb  with 
thyrses  of  tender  porcelain-blue  the  well-fitting  designation 
of  Chionodoxa  (we  have  wandered  to  the  Greek  now,  by 
the  mark  !),  or  for  the  wayward  Jersey  lily  that  of  Amaryllis 
■belladonna.  But  the  witless  loon  has  got  into  this  list  also ; 
for,  behold,  a  newer  kind  advertised  as  Amaryllis  Juhnsoni. 
That  name  recalls  a  fact  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  noticed  elsewhere,  that  in  all  his  writings  and  in  all 
Siis  sayings  Dr.  Johnson  rarely  makes  even  the  most  tran- 
sient allusion  to  flowers. 

The  name  of  Hooker  has  been  so  indelibly  and  honour- 
ably associated  for  two  generations  with  plant-lore,  that  it 
were  ungracious  to  carp  at  its  frequent  vise  as  a  specific 
title.  Yet  it  is  to  be  deplored  that  it  does  not  fall  more 
musically  on  the  ear,  for  there  is  little  illustration  thereby 
of  the  handsome  African  lilywort,  Chrysobactron  Ilookeri. 

The  more  descriptive  plant  names  can  be  the  better.  You 
could  not  compress  information  more  deftly  than  by  such  a 
name  &sDictamnusfraxinella,  the  ash-leaved  dittany,  or  more 
clumsily  than  by  such  a  one  as  Schizophragma  hydrangoid.es 
or  Dimorphanthus  mandschuricus.  Gladiolus  (glddioius, 
ma'am,  not  gladiolus,  as  some  use,  or  gladiolus  as  others)  is 
perfect,  the  little  sword-bearer ;  it  exactly  describes  the  foliage, 
but  what  sense  can  man  derive  from  the  name  given  to 
a  nearly  allied  lily- wort — Watsonia  1  Commemorative  names 
are  seldom  pleasant  to  use  till  all  has  been  forgotten  about 
those  they  commemorate,  as  Fuchsia  and  Dahlia  ;  the  best, 
even  for  scientific  accuracy,  are  those  invented  by  the 
poets — Anemone,  the  wind  flower,  Agapanthus,  the  love- 
lily,  and  the  like. 

Well;  our  mission  is  discharged,  for  with  the  names 
gardeners  choose  to  give  florist's  flowers  we  have  no  quarrel. 
These  may  be  dismissed  as  lightly  as  they  were  by 
Perdita  : — ■ 

Carnations  and  streaked  gilliflowers, 
Which  some  call  nature's  bastards  ;  of  that  kind 
Our  rustick  garden's  barren,  and  I  care  not 
To  get  slips  of  them.    .    .  . 

I'll  not  put 

The  dibble  in  the  earth  to  set  one  slip  of  them  ; 
No  more  than,  were  I  painted,  I  would  wish 
This  youth  should  say  'twere  well ;  and  only  therefore 
Desire  to  breed  by  me. 

It  will  not  disturb  us  though  a  rose  should  come  to  be 
named  "  Alpheus  Cleophas,"  or  a  pseony  "  Tim  Healy," 
even  as  a  hybrid  rhododendron  has  already  been  called 
"W.  E.  Gladstone." 

Yet  is  there  a  fine  Old-World  light  upon  some  names 
in  the  bulb  catalogues  reflected  from  the  days  when  men 
paid  a  knight's  ransom  for  a  single  tulip  bulb.  Of  such 
are  "  Grootvoorst,"  "  Pottebakker,"  "  Keizerskroon,"  and  so 
on.  One  may  even  stomach  "  Apotheker  Bogren  "  whereby 
to  know  a  handsome  hellebore. 

The  French  are  happiest  in  their  florist's  names.  Among 
the  white  hyacinths  are  such  pretty  titles  as  La  Belle 
Blanchisseuse,  La  Pucelle  d'Orleans  and  Paix  de  1' Europe. 
The  blue  hyacinth  "  Lord  Wellington "  must  surely  have 
been  christened  in  France,  and  shows  well  beside  some 
of  the  same  hue  known  in  the  English  trade  as  "  Mr. 
Gladstone,"  "  Captain  Boyton,"  or  "  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe." 
A  certain  deep  red  hyacinth  rejoices  in  two  names,  one — 
"  Waterloo  " — bestowed  by  the  vengeful  Teuton,  the  other 
{under  which  alone  it  can  be  sold  in  France)  Bouquet  tendre. 


Among  the  tulips  poetic  sensibility  betrays  itself  in 
Mariage  de  ma  Fille,  Belle  Alliance,  and  Roi  Cramoisi ;  while 
our  people  limp  along  in  sorry  counterpart  with  Purple 
Crown  and  Yellow  Prince. 

Enough  said ;  we  may  take  occasion  another  day  to 
prate  about  some  of  the  old-fashioned  English  plant 
names. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  ST.  ANDREWS  LINKS. 

ST.  ANDREWS  Links  belong  to  the  Royal  and  Ancient 
Golf  Club — that  is  the  upshot  of  the  Autumn  Meeting 
which  was  celebrated  last  week  at  St.  Andrews,  with  even 
more  than  its  wonted  share  of  pomp  and  circumstance. 
The  revolution — which  is  not  less  than  epoch-making — 
befell  on  this  wise.  The  Club  has  long  wanted  to  buy  the 
links  for  its  own,  and  to  make  a  new  course ;  doing  away 
with  the  "  turn  "  homewards,  and  bringing  the  golfer  home 
over  the  space  now  devoted  to  sheep  and  earnest  volunteers. 
The  "  turn  "  is  an  unlovely  thing  for  two  reasons.  First, 
and  least,  it  is  unsafe ;  at  the  High  Hole  coming  in,  you 
pass  on  most  days  of  the  year  under  a  cross-fire  of  golf 
balls,  and  have  all  the  sensation  of  active  warfare  without 
the  glory.  Much  more  serious  is  the  congestion  it  entails, 
which  is  rapidly  spoiling  all  sport,  and  driving  quite  exem- 
plary persons  to  drink  or  lawn  tennis.  When  you  have  to 
wait  fifty  minutes  at  the  High  Hole,  not  the  best  japes  of  your 
companion,  nor  the  silver  gleam  of  the  Eden  will  comfort 
you  for  the  delay,  which  is  inimical  to  play  and  temper. 
So  the  Royal  and  Ancient  resolved  to  stop  this,  and  some 
months  since  commissioned  Mr.  Graham  Murray,  the 
retiring  Captain  and  his  Committee,  to  make  provisional 
arrangements  for  purchasing  the  links.  The  proprietor, 
Mr.  Cheape,  of  Strathtyrum,  agreed  to  let  the  Club  have 
the  refusal  at  5,000?. ;  and  this  autumn  has  accordingly 
found  the  Club  seriously  addressing  itself,  like  Imperial 
Parliament,  to  a  question  of  supply.  And  the  event  is 
that  the  Ayes  have  it,  and  that  the  purchase  is  as  good  as 
settled.  It  seems  a  moment  for  general  congratulation. 
Mr.  Cheape  may  be  taken  as  satisfied ;  the  Club,  again, 
must  be  pleased,  since  a  majority  in  it  have  their  way.  And 
finally,  the  Burghers  of  St.  Andrews  are  the  luckiest  of 
all,  since  a  large  faction  of  them  had  taken  the  matter  to 
heart,  summoned  and  attended  indignation  meetings,  and 
determined,  if  we  rightly  follow  their  design,  to  purchase 
the  Links  for  the  ratepayers,  should  the  Club  have  retired 
from  its  proposed  bargain.  Had  they  got  their  way,  the 
civic  enthusiasm  might  have  grown  cold  in  the  light  of 
subsequent  taxation.  It  is  not  in  the  least  likely  that  the 
Club  will  ever  debar  a  citizen  of  St.  Andrews  from  playing 
on  the  new  course ;  and,  if  it  did,  the  old  course,  on 
which  there  is  an  eternal  right  of  play,  is  better  than 
the  best  of  new  courses,  with  a  perpetual  banging  of 
saxpences  on  the  town  rates. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

TO  a  greater  extent  than  in  some  recent  years  are  the 
scientific  aspects  of  photography,  rather  than  the 
artistic,  presented  at  the  thirty-eighth  annual  exhibition 
of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Gallery, 
Pall  Mall  East.  The  exhibition,  which  is  on  view  until  the 
middle  of  November,  comprises  some  hundreds  of  examples 
of  photography  on  the  walls,  with  a  fine  series  of  lantern 
slides,  and  the  usual  collection  of  specimens  of  improve- 
ments or  novelties  in  apparatus  shown  by  manufacturers 
and  chemists,  such  as  exhibit  the  advance  of  photographic 
science  during  the  year.  Altogether  the  exhibition  is  full  of 
interest,  though  the  interest  is  largely  of  a  scientific  kind. 
We  are  not  in  the  least  disposed  to  deny  the  importance 
and  the  interest  of  the  application  of  photography  to  scien- 
tific objects.  The  services  of  photography  to  science  are 
extremely  valuable,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  field  of 
work  must  in  the  future  be  greatly  enlarged.  The  astro- 
nomer, the  geologist,  the  meteorologist,  for  instance,  are 
under  obligations  to  the  science,  and  will  doubtless  benefit 
still  further  by  the  illustration  of  their  special  fields  of 
study  which  photography  can  supply.  Not  only  the 
heavens  above  nor  the  things  that  are  on  the  earth, 
but  those  that  are  within  the  earth,  and  the  waters  about 
it,  present  attractions  to  the  camera.     If  we  have  not 
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here  exhibited  photographs  of  the  under-world  or  water- 
pictures  of  shallow  sea  pools  with  all  that  is  therein,  we 
have  photographs  of  the  dark  places  under  the  earth 
taken  by  artificial  light.  Such  are  the  remarkable  pictures 
of  mining  operations  (3  and  72)  in  the  Dolcoath  and  other 
mines,  taken  with  magnesium  lamps,  combined  with  lime- 
light, for  which  Mr.  J.  C  Burrow  is  awarded  a  medal. 
Nothing  so  successful  as  these  photographs,  in  the  same 
conditions,  has  been  accomplished  previously.  Mr.  Herbert 
Hughes  has  a  set  of  nine  platinotypes,  showing  what  may  be 
done  by  "  Photography  in  Coal  Mines"  (106) — a  less  diffi- 
cult matter  than  Mr.  Burrow's  enterprise  in  Cornish  mines. 
In  other  ways  the  activity  of  experiment  is  revealed.  There 
are  two  "Balloon  views"  by  Mr.  W.  N.  Jennings,  one 
taken  a  mile  and  a  quarter  high,  with  a  tele-photo  lens, 
showing  "Girard  College,  Philadelphia"  (318),  the  other, 
a  general  view  of  the  same  city  (331),  taken  at  a  point  a 
mile  above,  also  with  a  tele-photo  lens.  Then  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor exhibits  "  Baldwin's  descent  with  his  parachute, 
showing  balloon  above,  at  the  height  of  2,500  feet"  (332), 
as  strange  an  example  of  the  photographer's  zeal  as  could 
be  cited,  and  one  that  you  must  take  on  trust,  since  the 
parachute  and  aeronaut  are  only  just  visible,  and  the  balloon 
appeal's  but  a  cricket-ball  in  the  air.  These  bromide  en- 
largements are  decidedly  curious  things,  but  they  do  not 
touch  the  aesthetic  sense. 

If  photography  is  of  service  to  science — is,  in  fact,  as 
some  say,  scientific  wholly — the  future  of  photography 
would  be  no  hard  matter  to .  forecast.  It  would  be  bound 
to  servitude,  and  have  no  province  nor  rule  of  its  own.  But 
the  present  relations  of  photography  to  art — in  portraiture, 
in  book-illustration,  in  reproduction  of  paintings  and  draw- 
ings by  the  masters — are  far  too  important  to  be  overlooked. 
More  than  this,  even  the  present  exhibition  is  not  without 
signs  that  the  photographer  may  be  an  artist,  photography 
art,  and  that  art  suggestive  of  an  engaging  future.  All 
we  -would  now  urge  is  that  it  would  be  a  grave  error  should 
photographers  become  in  practice  entirely  absorbed  in  the 
purely  scientific  study  of  photography.  No  person  of  any 
decorative  sense  can  regard  Mr.  F.  Hollyer's  "  Photographs 
from  nature  decoratively  applied"  (279)  without  expressing 
a  sensation  of  delight  and  surprise  and  some  prompting 
to  prophecy.  Here,  at  least,  is  an  artistic  application  of 
photography,  which,  tentative  though  it  be,  is  decidedly 
agreeable,  and  richly  suggestive  of  a  new  field  for  the 
artistic  photographer.  Mr.  Hollyer's  panels  set  about  a 
mirror  are,  indeed,  far  removed  from  the  exploits  of  bal- 
loonists,  and  those  who  would  solidify  the  breaking  wave, 
or  fossilize  the  action  of  a  racehorse,  or  of  a  cyclist,  or 
of  the  football-player  making  a  goal.  The  rage  for  the 
instantaneous,  by  the  way,  seems  to  be  somewhat  lessened 
— giving  place  to  the  spontaneous,  which  is  no  bad  thing. 
Something  of  this  is  to  be  noted  in  such  examples  of 
picture-making  as  "The  Ghost  Story"  (117)  of  Mr. 
Robert  Terras,  "A  Conquest"  (97),  by  Mr.  Warneuke,  and 
Mr.  W.  A.  Cadby's  admirable  studies  of  "A  Child"  (12 
and  18).  We  cannot  say  of  the  best  examples  of  landscape 
with  figures  this  year  that  they  approach  the  standard  of 
excellence  attained  in  previous  exhibitions.  As  to  the  por- 
traiture, there  is  still  too  much  that  is  suggestive  of  the 
sitter  "placed  in  irons" — for  some  obstinate  defiance,  we 
must  assume,  of  the  laws  of  "pose"  or  the  exigencies  of 
"  lighting."  Mr.  J.  S.  Bergheim's  portrait,  "  The  Proud 
Turk"  (103),  apparently  printed  on  some  new  material — 
Japanese  silk  or  paper,  it  may  be — is  a  notable  exception, 
and  some  good  portraits  are  shown  by  Mr.  Byrne,  Mr. 
Mendelssohn,  Mr.  H.  Bullingham,  and  Mr.  Stewart 
Smith.  Mr.  Wane's  "Homeless"  (79),  Mr.  Sinclair's 
"Ancient  Mariner"  (201),  and  Mr.  B.  IT.  Lord's 
"You  Stupid  Boy"  (116),  are  good  character-studies. 
Of  some  twenty  studies  of  the  figure  by  Count  W. 
von  Gloeden,  the  finest,  as  a  picture,  is  that  numbered 
241,  which  gains  a  medal.  This  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
successful  attempt  at  a  picture  in  the  Gallery,  and  is  skil- 
fully composed,  and  less  "studied"  than  are  some  other 
of  the  artist's  photographs  from  the  nude.  In  pure  land- 
scape we  must  note  four  exceedingly  fine  examples  (53  56), 
carbon  prints  on  rough  paper  such  as  water-colour  artists 
use,  by  Mr.  Charles  Moss,  who  is  awarded  a  medal. 
M.  Emile  Frechon's  beautiful  collotypes,  taken  in  Egypt 
and  Algeria,  are  also  deservedly  honoured  by  the 
Society.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  Mr.  Sinclair's 
" Lake  Orta "  (40),  which  gains  a,  medal,  and  is  second  to 
no  landscape  work  in  the  Gallery ;  "  Loading  Up  "  (20)  and 


"  Against  the  Tide  "  (23),  by  Mr.  Dawes  ;  Captain  Abney's 
"Mont  Blanc  by  Moonlight "  (15);  Mr.  Sandland's  portraits 
of  animals  in  the  Zoological  Gardens ;  and  Mrs.  Main's 
pictures  of  Como  and  the  Engadine.  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton- 
shows  a  "  crucial  comparative  test  of  tele-photography  as 
against  enlargement  "  (315),  a  series  of  object-lessons  which 
must  be  pronounced  conclusive,  though  there  are  examples 
of  enlargement  on  the  walls  that  are  remarkable  for  accuracy 
and  brilliance.  Such  are  Messrs.  Elliot's  "  West  Front  of 
Exeter  Cathedral "  (324),  from  a  quarter-plate  negative, 
and  the  Autotype  Company's  "  Ratnapura  Ferry,. 
Ceylon"  (134). 


THE  THEATRES. 

QUTTE  recently  Mr.  Sydney  Grundy  has  discovered  that. 
Solving  the  Wind  is  Sweet  La/vender.  As  a  matter  of 
coincidence  the  fact  is  unimportant,  far  less  significant  than 
some  late  discoveries  or  detections,  disavowed  as  such  by  the 
discoverers  or  detectors.  In  the  extremely  improbable  case 
of  a  charge  of  plagiarism,  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that 
Mr.  Grundy's  play  was  foreshadowed  by  his  own  novel — one 
of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  of  his  public  efforts — The 
Days  of  His  Vanity.  The  likeness  of  Sovnng  the  Wind  to 
Sweet  Lavender,  so  far  from  forming  subject  of  comment  with 
regard  to  the  matter  of  plagiarism,  possesses  an  interest  of 
an  exceptionally  absorbing  kind,  since  Mr.  Grundy  and  Mr. 
Pinero  are  the  two  dramatists  of  the  day  who  have  so  far 
run  a  neck-and-neck  race  for  popular  honours,  and  between, 
whom  a  comparison  might  be  made  without  the  odium  pro- 
verbially attaching  to  inter-measurements  of  the  kind.  These1 
plays,  in  fact,  provide  their  first,  and  it  may  be  their  last,, 
point  of  contact,  and  afford  us  an  unexpected  opportunity 
of  comparing  their  respective  methods.  The  result  is  pretty 
much  what  has  always  been  expected.  In  the  matter  of 
verbal  cleverness,  of  neatness  of  construction,  and  easy 
mastery  of  theatrical  technique,  Mr.  Pinero  remains  un- 
touched ;  his  sovereignty  remains.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  manly  talent  of  Mr.  Grundy  triumphantly  asserts  itself,, 
and  The  Profligate,  Mr.  Pinero's  masterpiece  so  far,  what- 
ever we  may  think  of  his  character-study,  Paula  Bay,  is 
completely  eclipsed.  In  all  three  plays  the  subject-matter 
has  the  advantage  of  being  as  old  as  the  hills,  and  the  test 
of  excellence  in  all  three  is  the  treatment.  To  any  one 
capable  of  going  ever  so  little  beneath  the  surface  the 
history  of  Mr.  Grundy's  dramatic  development  is  clearly 
written  here.  It  is  at  once  the  most  serious  and  the  most 
characteristic  thing  he  has  done,  and  the  most  powerful ;. 
and  in  saying  this  we  by  no  means  forget  his  wasted 
energies  in  A  Village  Priest,  at  once  the  most  interesting 
and  the  most  futile  of  his  previous  works. 

It  does  not  need  the  remembrance  of  The  Days  of  His 
Vanity  to  tell  us  that  Mr.  Grundy  has  long  lived  with  his 
subject.  But  outside  of  the  principal  personages  of  the 
play  the  characters  are  crude,  or  shadowy,  or  conventional. 
Certainly  they  possess  no  merit  to  take  our  attention  from 
the  more  vital  actors  in  the  drama.  Sir  Richard  Cursitor 
is  a  mere  lay  figure.  This  applies  to  the  character  as 
designed  by  the  author,  and  not  to  Mr.  Maurice's  able 
rendering,  a  little  too  strongly  emphasized  perhaps,  but 
otherwise  as  excellent  as  were  Miss  Rose  Leclercq's  Mrs. 
Fretwell,  Miss  Annie  Hughes's  Maude  Fretwell,  and  Mr. 
Ian  Robertson's  Lord  Petworth.  It  is  a  strong  story 
strongly  told,  and  told  none  the  less  effectively  I  e^ause  the 
author  has  had  recourse  to  familiar  methods  in  unfolding  the 
story.  Had  the  old  methods  needed  any  defence,  they  would 
have  found  it  here.  Every  one  knows  when  the  premisses 
are  laid  in  the  first  act  what  the  result  will  be ;  but  in  spite 
of  this  t  he  author  works  so  skilfully  and  surely  to  his  climax 
as  to  hold  his  audience  firmly  the  whole  time.  Nothing 
could  testify  to  Mr.  Grundy's  power  more  convincingly  than 
the  effect  of  the  long  didactic  speeches,  with  their  t«xt,  "  Sex 
against  sex,"  at  the  end  of  the  third  act.  Their  very  length 
would  have  been  fatal  to  a  worse  play.  It  is  in  a  case 
like  this  that  one  recognizes  the  value  of  thorough  co- 
operation between  the  author  and  the  exponents  of  his 
work,  and  appreciates  the  absurdity  of  the  "  puppet  "  theory. 
The  play  was  well  acted.  Miss  Winifred  Emery  has 
never  done  anything  to  excel  her  rendering  of  the  puro 
child  of  shame  hero.  Her  triumph  is  at  once  of  the  emotions 
and  the  intellect,  and,  above  all,  it  is  a  victory  of  reserve. 
Throughout  she  was  womanly  and   dignified,  sometimes 
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pathetic,  always  instinct  with  a  pride  justly  resentful  of  the 
slur  upon  the  birth  of  Rosamund,  yet  never  forgetting  her 
love  for  Annesley.  He  was  worthily  represented  by  Mr. 
Sydney  Brough,  who  had  other  and  more  showy  oppor- 
tunities of  distinguishing  himself,  but  was  really 
strongest  in  his  repressed  anger  in  the  quarrel  scene  with 
Cursitor.  There  are  but  three  characters  in  the  play.  The 
third  is  the  Sower  of  the  Wind,  Brabazon,  played  with 
tenderness  and  dignity  by  Mr.  Brandon  Thomas.  In 
the  same  picture  is  the  kindly,  fussy,  and  occasionally 
mischievous  old  gentleman,  Watkin,  a  neat  character- 
sketch  lending  itself  perfectly  to  the  methods  of  Mr. 
Cyril  Maude,  an  artist  almost  unrivalled  in  this  par- 
ticular class  of  work.  The  other  characters  are  none  too 
skilfully  or  freshly  embroidered  on  the  main  work,  but  they 
are  efficiently  represented.  In  the  strength  and  earnest- 
ness with  which  Mr.  Grundy  has  elaborated  his  study  of 
this  visiting  the  sins  of  the  mothers  on  the  children,  he  has 
taken  up  the  thread  of  his  career  as  a  serious  and  powerful 
dramatist.  It  only  remains  to  add  a  word  of  praise  for  the 
very  carefully  studied  rendering  of  the  old  attorney  by  Mr. 
W.  Dennis,  in  a  small  part  which  might  easily  have  been 
made  ridiculous  or  tedious,  or  both. 

A  beautiful  presentation  of  a  beautiful  poem  is  the  best 
description  we  can  give  of  the  performance  of  The  Foresters 
at  Daly's  on  Tuesday  last.  A  good  acting  play  it  is  not, 
and  it  is  the  more  sincerely  reverent  to  the  poet  to  say  this 
at  once  than  to  soften  the  statement  with  insincere  or  half- 
hearted apology.  Indeed,  he  himself  did  not  call  it  a  play  : 
he  called  it  a  masque.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Daly  has  managed 
to  present  it  in  a  series  of  enchanting  stage  pictures  which, 
aided  by  the  witchery  of  Miss  Ada  Rehan's  acting  of  Maid 
Marian,  and  the  subtle  charm  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's 
music,  lure  us  into  easy  forgetfulness  of  the  scantily 
dramatic  character  of  the  work.  Indeed,  it  is  in  this 
very  undramatic  and  untheatrical  atmosphere  that  the 
chief  charm  of  the  work  lies,  in  the  reproduction  of  the 
happy  pastoral  scenes,  and  the  "  Forest  of  Arden  "  and  As 
You  Like  It  air  which  pervades  the  whole.  The  story  is 
nothing.  No  one  cares  whether  Robin  is  Earl  of 
Huntingdon  or  not,  or  what  becomes  of  the  SheriiT; 
while  even  King  Richard  is  but  a  lame,  mechanical  means  to 
a  faintly  desired  end.  As  for  the  minor  characterization,  it 
simply  does  not  exist.  Friar  Tuck  is  all  padding,  and  the 
others  are  pleasant  enough  if  they  do  not  occupy  the 
stage  too  long.  "We  must  take  it  simply  as  an  idyl,  and 
taking  it  so,  nothing  could  be  more  enchanting  than  Miss 
Ada  Rehan  as  Maid  Marian,  with  a  wonderful  surprise  in  the 
music  of  her  song,  an  unsuspected  addition  to  her  many 
graces.  Mr.  Bourchier,  too,  makes  a  fine  romantic  figure 
as  Robin  Hood,  playing  it  with  a  picturesque  and  masterful 
energy  which  has  not  always  inspired  his  performances. 
As  a  matter  of  general  commendation,  we  may  say  that 
the  melodious  verse  was  rendered  all  round  with  a  fine 
appreciation  of  its  value ;  but,  above  all,  if  there  was,  or 
could  have  been,  anything  better  than  Miss  Rehan's  singing 
of  the  song,  it  was  the  sweet,  limpid  music  of  her  enuncia- 
tion of  her  lines.  One  can  say  no  more  than  that  the 
rendering  was  worthy  of  the  lines. 


ZEBRAS. 

AMONG  the  rarer  animals  that  have  recently  died  in 
the  Zoo,  certainly  not  the  least  noticeable  were  the 
common  zebras  (Equus  zebra),  of  which,  until  in  1892,  the 
Society  was  fortunate  enough  to  possess  two  specimens,  a 
male  and  a  female,  the  former  obtained  so  long  ago  as 
December  11,  1886,  while  the  latter  was  "received  in  ex- 
change" July  23,  1889. 

The  term  "  common  "  is  certainly  not  well  applied  in  the 
case  of  this  zebra,  as  it  was  always  the  rarest  of  the  three 
South  African  zebras,  and  is  now  fast  verging  on  extinction. 
"  True  zebra,"  or  "  mountain  zebra,"  names  which  have 
been  applied  to  it,  are  less  misleading ;  the  latter,  indeed, 
seems  to  us  the  best  of  all,  as  the  animal  is  essentially  an 
inhabitant  of  mountainous  districts.  In  menageries  the 
common  zebra  has  always  been  rare  ;  and  we  believe  that 
the  Zoological  Society  have  had  but  two  specimens  in 
their  possession  before  the  pair  which  have  lately  died, 
Burchell's  zebra  (Equus  Burchelli),  an  inhabitant  of  the 
plains  and  open  country,  being  the  animal  generally  seen 
in  captivity,  and  popularly  known  as  "  the  zebra." 

Three  species  of  zebra  are  indigenous  to,  and  formerly 


abounded  in,  South  Africa — namely,  the  common  zebra, 
which  inhabits  the  mountainous  districts  of  Cape  Colony, 
where,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  fast  verging  on  extinction  ; 
Burchell's  zebra,  still  found  in  considerable  numbers  north 
of  the  Orange  River,  beyond  which,  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion, its  range  apparently  never  extended,  at  all  events  in 
historical  times  ;  and,  lastly,  the  quagga,  now  nearly  if  not 
actually  extinct,  which  ranged  no  further  north  than  the 
Vaal  River.  All  three  species  have  been  from  time  to 
time  represented  at  the  Zoo  ;  but  we  fear  that  it  is  hardly 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  a  live  quagga  should 
ever  again  be  seen  there.  The  death  of  both  the  common 
zebras  is  most  unfortunate,  and  we  fear  that  they  will  not 
be  easily  replaced.  As  they  stood  in  stalls  adjoining 
those  of  the  Burchell's  zebras,  the  difference  in  form, 
colouration,  and  markings  between  the  two  species  could  be 
easily  observed.  The  common  zebras  are  far  the  most 
asinine  in  appearance,  having  longer  ears,  shorter  manes, 
and  less  hair  on  their  tails  than  their  allies,  the  Burchell's 
zebras ;  they  are  also  smaller.  Perhaps  the  most  notice- 
able difference,  however,  between  the  two  species  is  in  the 
colour  and  markings,  the  common  zebra  being  white  striped 
with  black,  with  the  exception  of  its  nose,  which  is  bright 
bay,  the  stripes  extending  to  the  hoofs  ;  while  in  Burchell's 
zebra  the  ground  colour  of  the  body  is  a  yellowish  white 
with  broad  and  narrow  stripes  of  black  and  brown,  the  legs 
being  nearly  white  and  usually  unstriped ;  but,  as  is  the 
case  with  one  of  the  animals  at  the  Zoo,  the  stripes  in  some 
cases  extend  to  the  hoofs,  and  to  this  variety  the  name 
Equus  Chapmanni  has  been  given.  However,  to  quote 
Sir  W.  H.  Flower,  "  perhaps  the  most  constant  and  obvious 
distinction  between  the  species  is  the  arrangement  of  the 
stripes  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  back,  where  in  the  common 
zebra  there  are  a  number  of  short  transverse  bands  leading 
to  the  median  longitudinal  dorsal  stripe,  and  unconnected 
with  the  uppermost  of  the  broad  stripes,  which  pass 
obliquely  across  the  haunch  from  the  flanks  towards  the 
root  of  the  tail "  ;  a  difference  which  must  strike  the  least 
observant  when  the  animals  are  seen  side  by  side.  Though 
the  common  zebra  is  only  found  quite  in  the  South  of  Africa, 
within  Cape  Colony,  a  nearly  allied  species,  named  Equus 
Grevyi  by  M.  Milne- Edwards,  has  within  the  last  few  years 
been  discovered  in  Northern  Somali  Land,  the  type-speci- 
men having  been  sent  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  in  Paris, 
in  the  year  1882,  since  which  time  several  skins  have  been 
received  in  Europe,  but,  we  believe,  no  other  living  speci- 
men. In  Equus  Grevyi  the  stripes,  though  they  are 
arranged  very  much  as  they  are  in  the  common  zebra,  are 
finer  and  more  numerous.  When  the  new  zebra  was  first 
brought  to  notice  Sir  W.  H.  Flower  was  inclined  to  think 
that  it  was  not  specifically  distinct  from  Equus  zebra ;  but, 
in  June  1890,  Dr.  Sclater,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  exhibited,  and  made  some  remarks  on,  the  skin  of 
one  of  these  animals  which  he  had  received  from  Somali 
Land,  when  he  said  that  he  had  again  examined  the  typical 
example  of  this  species,  now  mounted  in  the  new  gallery  of 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  was  still  more  confident  of  its 
distinctness,  as  shown  by  the  narrowness  of  the  black  stripes, 
the  difference  of  the  markings,  and  the  white  spaces  on  the 
forehead  and  on  each  side  of  the  dorsal  stripe  in  the 
northern  species.  Whether  it  is  specifically  distinct  or  not, 
to  again  quote  Sir  W.  H.  Flower,  "  it  is  curious  that  the 
most  northern  and  the  most  southern  of  the  districts  in- 
habited by  zebras  both  contain  identical  or  closely-allied 
species,  while  the  intermediate  territory  is  occupied  by  a 
wholly  different  form — Equus  Burchelli." 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  different  zebras  have  been 
exterminated,  owing  to  the  advance  of  civilization  in  South 
Africa-,  is  shown  by  reference  to  such  works  as  that  of  Sir 
Cornwallis  Harris,  written  in  1840,  in  which  the  author 
tells  us  that  the  quagga  was  at  that  time  found  hi  "  inter- 
minable herds,"  bands  of  many  hundreds  being  frequently 
seen,  while  he  describes  Burchell's  zebra  as  congregating  in 
herds  of  80  or  100,  and  abounding  to  a  great  extent;  but, 
now  after  the  expiration  of  but  fifty  years,  the  one  species 
is  extinct  or  practically  so,  while  the  other  has  been  driven 
much  further  afield,  and  its  numbers  are  yearly  being 
reduced.  This  author's  description  of  the  common  zebra  is 
well  worth  repeating  ;  he  says,  "  Seeking  the  wildest  and 
most  sequestered  spots,  the  haughty  troops  are  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  approach,  as  well  on  account  of  their 
watchful  habits  and  extreme  agility  and  fleetness  of  foot 
as  from  the  abrupt  and  inaccessible  nature  of  their  high- 
land abode.   Under  the  special  charge  of  a  sentinel,  so  posted 
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on  some  adjacent  crag  as  to  command  a  view  of  every  avenue 
of  approach,  the  chequered  herd  whom  '  painted  skins  adorn ' 
is  to  be  viewed  perambidating  some  rocky  ledge,  on  which  the 
rifle  ball  alonecan  reach  them.  Nosooner  hnsthenote  of  alarm 
been  sounded  by  the  vidette,  than,  pricking  their  long  ears, 
the  whole  flock  hurry  forward  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
approaching  danger,  and,  having  gazed  a  moment  at  the 
advancing  hunter,  whisking  their  brindled  tails  aloft, 
helter-skelter  away  they  thunder,  down  craggy  precipices 
and  over  yawning  ravines,  where  no  less  agile  foot  could 
dare  to  follow  them."  While  of  Burchell's  zebra  he  says, 
"  Fierce,  strong,  fleet,  and  surpassingly  beautiful,  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  quadruped  in  the  creation,  not  even  excepting 
the  mountain  zebra,  more  splendidly  attired,  or  presenting 
a  picture  of  more  singularly  attractive  beauty."  Zebras  are 
by  no  means  amiable  animals,  and  though  many  of  the 
stories  told  of  their  ferocity  are  doubtless  much  exaggerated, 
they  have  so  far  not  proved  themselves  amenable  to  domes- 
tication. In  the  catalogue  of  the  African  Museum,  dis- 
persed in  1838,  Burchell's  zebra  was  described  as  "an 
animal  that  admits  of  being  tamed  to  a  certain  extent  with 
considerable  facility "  ;  it  was  said  that  "  occasionally  a 
half-domesticated  specimen  was  exposed  for  sale  at  Cape 
Town,  with  a  rider  on  his  back  " ;  and  it  was,  however, 
added  that  the  persons  who  had  most  "  opportunities  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  its  character  regard  it,  even 
in  the  most  tractable  state  to  which  it  has  yet  been  re- 
duced, as  wicked,  treacherous,  obstinate,  and  fickle " — a 
true  character,  no  doubt,  and  one  which  could  be  applied 
with  equal  justice  to  both  of  the  other  species.  At  all 
events,  the  fact  remains  that  zebra  have  not  been  domesti- 
cated, our  occupation  of  the  Cape  having,  unfortunately, 
had  a  very  different  effect  from  that  prophesied  by  the  author 
of  the  Naturalist's  Pocket- Magazine,  who  in  the  year  1800 
wrote  : — "  Should  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  we  have 
recently  taken  from  the  Dutch,  continue  in  our  possession, 
the  peiiod  of  this  animal's  being  tamed  and  rendered  ser- 
viceable may  probably  be  not  very  distant " — the  species  to 
which  he  referred  being  apparently  the  common  zebra,  of 
which  a  by  no  means  bad  figure  is  given,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  artist  has  coloured  the  animal's  stripes  a 
bright  red. 


REVIEWS. 


DR.  LIDDON'S  PDSET.* 

THE  drawbacks  and  disadvantages  which  the  late  Dr.  Liddon's 
long  and  anxiously  expected  Life  of  Pusey  has  undergone 
are  pretty  well  known,  and  might  almost  pass  unnoticed  here  if 
they  were  not  of  a  character  requiring  real  allowance  from  all 
intelligent  and  reasonable  readers.  It  may  seem,  indeed,  that  it 
would  have  been  possible  for  Dr.  Liddon,  despite  his  own  pre- 
mature death,  to  have  accomplished  the  work,  heavy  as  it  was 
and  heavy  as  were  the  other  demands  on  his  time,  during  the 
eight  years  which  elapsed  between  Pusey's  departure  and  his 
own  ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  if  he  could  have  done  it,  it  would,  for 
many  reasons,  have  been  desirable.  In  particular  a  certain  fresh- 
ness has  been  taken  off  the  subject  not  so  much  by  the  lapse  of 
years  as  by  the  numerous  publications  which  have  directly 
concerned  it  of  late.  The  modern  English  reader  is  easily  bored, 
and  he  has  been  heard  to  mutter,  or  to  declare  in  tones  above 
muttering,  that,  what  with  the  works  of  Mr.  Mozley  and  Dean 
Church,  what  with  the  biographers  and  biographies  of  Newman, 
and  "Ward,  and  Keble,  he  has  "heard  enough  of  the  Oxford 
Movement."  This,  however,  should  be  but  a  passing  drawback. 
The  value  of  an  efficiently  done  biography  of  the  real  leader  and 
by  far  the  greatest  man  (for  such  we  unhesitatingly  pronounce 
Pusey  to  have  been)  of  the  Movement  itself  must  remain  un- 
affected by  it.  And  we  can  at  once  say  that  this  book  is  very 
efficiently  done  indeed.  All  men  were  not  agreed  as  to  the 
powers  of  Canon  Liddon  when  he  was  not  in  the  pulpit ;  perhaps 
all  were  not  quite  unanimous  as  to  them  even  when  he  was  in 
it.  But  we  do  not  think  that  the  book,  as  far  as  this  in- 
stalment of  it  goes  (which  appears  to  be,  except  in  minor 
details,  entirely  his  work)  could  have  been  done  very  much 
better  than  it  has  been  done.  The  patient  grasp  of  an  almost 
bewildering  amount  of  detail  which  it  shows ;  the  extreme  clear- 

*  The  Life  of  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey,  D.I).  By  H.  P.  Liddon,  D.D., 
D.C.L.  Kiiitc.d  l»v  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Johnston,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  Robert 
Wiltton,  M.A.,  Warden  of  Koble  College.  Vole.  L  and  II.  London: 
LongmanH  &  Co. 


ness  with  which  the  thread  of  very  complicated  transactions 

is  indicated  during  a  narrative  of  almost  portentous  length  ;  the 
obvious  presence  of  intimate  personal  knowledge  without  any 
obtrusion  of  personality;  the  attainment  of  literary  and  scholarly 
form  without  any  attempt  at  rhetoric  and  fine  writing,  deserve 
the  highest  commendation.  It  is  understood  that  the  part  which 
Dr.  Liddon  had  himself  finished,  though  it  extends  to  some  ten 
years  later  than  the  period  at  which  this  instalment  ceases,  does 
not  come  within  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  the  termination  of 
Pusey's  long  life ;  and  the  argument  and  casting  into  form  of  the 
remainder  will  no  doubt  try  the  editors  pretty  severely.  But 
Mr.  Johnston  is  understood  to  have  been  one  of  Dr.  Liddon's 
most  trusted  familiars,  and  the  Warden  of  Keble  possesses 
judgment  which  has  already  been  tried  in  situations  by  no  means 
easy,  and  literary  ability  which  has  been  only  too  little  in 
evidence.  To  have  a  high  standard  held  up  (as  they  certainly 
have  in  the  part  of  their  task  finished  by  the  author)  is,  no 
doubt,  partly  a  danger;  but  also,  in  no  small  part,  a  help  to  men 
of  ability  and  of  a  generous  temper. 

There  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  planning  the 
Life  on  so  very  great  a  scale.  The  pages  are  large  and  by  no 
means  sparsely  printed;  there  are  five  hundred  of  them  in  each 
volume,  and  there  are  to  be  four  volumes.  We  own  that,  when  we 
began  the  book,  we  entertained  serious  doubts  whether  so  ample 
a  "pegging  out"  was  not  a  mistake.  We  have  almost  given 
up  those  doubts  as  we  read.  It  is  quite  possible  that,  as  time 
goes  on,  some  shorter  and  less  detailed,  but  more  pointed 
ard  popular,  Life  of  6  ptyas,  as  Newman  himself  called  Pusey, 
of  the  foremost  man  in  the  English  Church  during  the 
nineteenlh  century — of  the  man  who  not  only  gave  his  name 
to  the  greatest  ecclesiastical  movement  since  the  Reformation, 
but  when  almost  all  forsook  him  and  fled,  nay,  deserted  to  the 
enemy,  brought  the  remnant,  not  merely  to  an  honourable 
composition,  but  to  almost  complete  triumph,  by  an  unexampled 
union  of  astute  generalship  and  sheer  dogged  fighting — will  have 
to  be  written  some  day.  But  it  was  expedient  that  the  official 
and  standard  biography  should  leave  no  point  untouched,  should 
contain  the  authentic  documents  of  the  whole  campaign  and 
career.  It  was  more  especially  expedient  because  other  con- 
temporary, or  nearly  contemporary,  records  of  the  kind  have 
laboured  under  peculiar  drawbacks.  Mr.  Mozley's  position  was 
too  "  cross-bench  "  and  crotchety  for  his  testimony  (invaluable  as 
it  is  as  a  check  and  for  its  literary  and  anecdotic  merit)  to  be 
admitted  without  hesitation.  Dean  Church  came  in  late  and  left 
his  own  tale  half  told ;  the  lives  of  Newman  and  Ward  present 
obvious  awkwardnesses ;  that  of  Keble  was  in  itself  so  deter- 
minedly retiring,  and  has  been  told  at  so  little  length,  that  it 
could  not  serve  alone.  This  was  clearly  the  place  for  a  bio- 
graphical history  ;  for  a  history  which  should  not  indeed  trans- 
gress far  out  of  the  lines  of  biography,  but  which  should  omit  no 
biographical  point  which  could  be  of  historical  service.  It  seems 
to  us,  after  a  pretty  severe  examination,  that  the  lines  on  which 
Dr.  Liddon  planned,  and  up  to  this  point  executed,  the  book 
were  admirably  chosen  and  arranged,  and  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  fault  to  find  with  them.  Some  may  deplore  the  lack,  in  the 
first  volume  especially,  of  "  purple  "  passages,  and  those  who  like 
to  see  points  argued  as  well  as  stated  may  also  pine  for  what  is 
not.  But  the  facts  were  so  abundant  that  there  was  positively 
no  room  for  lengthy  argument,  and  we  at  least  never  shall 
quarrel  with  any  one  for  limiting  the  proportion  of  fine  writing 
which  he  adds  to  his  presentation  of  fact.  The  book  in  relation 
to  its  subject  is,  let  us  repeat,  nearly  as  good  as  it  could  be,  and 
with  all  sober  judges  it  will  greatly  exalt  the  literary  reputation 
of  its  author. 

In  reviewing  a  book  which  touches  on  so  vast  a  number  of  im- 
portant points,  almost  all  of  them  controversial  and  controverted, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  do  more  than  to  express  opinion  of  it  in 
the  general  way  of  the  above  remarks,  and  to  advert  to  a  very 
few  details.  The  merit  of  Dr.  Liddon's  work  lies  not  least  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  contrived,  without  entanglement  and 
without  awkward  digressions,  to  interweave  the  personal  and  the 
public  histories  of  Fusey's  life.  It  is  true  that  the  extraordinary 
single-mindedness  of  his  subject-character  made  this  not  so 
difficult  as  it  might  otherwise  have  been.  Pusey,  indeed,  though 
no  mean  ascetic  in  some  ways,  was  a  perfectly  human  person. 
In  his  youth  he  was  a  fair  shot,  a  good  whip,  and  an  excellent 
horseman  across  country.  His  manners  both  in  personal  inter- 
course and — which  is  not  always  the  same— in  writing,  even  of  the 
controversial  kind,  had  an  exquisite  polish  and  courtesy.  His 
learning  and  scholarship  were  far  above  those  of  any  other 
Tractarian.  He  was  a  devoted  lover  who  served  more  than  the 
term  of  Jacob  before  he  was  rewarded,  and  he  was  passionntely 
fond  of  his  wife  and  children.  Mrs.  Pusey's  death  in  1839  he,  in 
a  sense,  never  recovered,  and  Dr.  Liddon  expUjns  the  curious 
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air  of  desolation  which  pervaded  his  Christchurch  drawing-room 
years  after,  and  which  was  noticed  by  eyes  very  imperfectly  in- 
formed, by  saying  that  its  master  never  willingly  entered  it  or 
used  it  for  any  purpose  during  the  forty  years  and  more  of  his  life 
as  a  widower.  But  even  these  affections,  as  well  as  his  great 
learning,  his  considerable  position,  his  wealth,  and  all  other  things 
that  were  his,  were  used  by  Pusey  strictly  and  invariably  with  an 
eye  to  religion,  and  that  not  as  in  Newman's  case  with  a  view  to 
his  own  personal  salvation,  but  from  a  pure  sense  of  duty  to  God 
and  His  Church. 

A  gentleman  to  the  backbone  and  a  scholar  to  the  finger-tips, 
he  was,  first  of  all,  a  saint — a  saint  with  the  least  possible 
egotistic  differentia,  with  the  utmost  possible  altruism  towards 
God  and  man.  Of  the  things  first  fully  told  in  this  volume,  the 
long  concluding  history  of  his  relations  to  St.  Saviour's,  Leeds, 
which  he  practically  built,  though  without  avowing  the  source  of 
the  funds,  is  such  a  history  of  self-devotion,  patience,  sacrifice, 
and  quietism  in  the  best  sense,  as  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
read  elsewhere.  When  the  matter  came  to  the  crucial  point  of 
consecration,  Pusey  was  suffering  from  two  of  the  cruellest 
wounds  that  such  a  man  could  receive — the  death  of  his  beloved 
elder  daughter  Lucy  and  Newman's  desertion  of  the  Church.  He 
was  still  smarting  from  the  abominable  injustice  done  by  the  Six 
Doctors ;  he  was  abused  throughout  the  land  as  a  heretic  and  a 
traitor,  who  had  sent  many  "  over  "  already,  and  was  only  hold- 
ing back  himself  out  of  some  evil  motive.  And  on  the  top  of 
these  curcB  ingentes  came  crowds  of  those  lighter  ones  which  are 
worst  of  all  at  such  a  moment.  The  patience  of  Job  might  have 
broken  down  under  the  petty  vexations  which  attended  the 
completion  of  St.  Saviour's.  The  conduct  of  Bishop,  afterwards 
Archbishop,  Longley — a  fairly  worthy,  but  very  weak,  man — was 
almost  despicable.  Afraid  of  the  popular  clamour  against  Pusey, 
he  rescinded  permissions  which  he  had  formally  given,  meddled 
and  rejected  in  the  most  pettifogging  detail,  once  endeavoured  to 
cancel  the  main  condition  on  which  the  church  had  been  built, 
and  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  reproach  Pusey  by  implication 
with  clandestinely  foisting  on  him  ornaments,  of  which  the 
drawings  had  been  by  his  own  request  long  since  lodged  with 
him,  and  which  he  had  fully  approved.  Even  Dr.  Hook,  who 
had  gladly  accepted  the  gift,  was  as  troublesome  as  a  very 
impulsive  man  was  likely  to  be  who  was  torn  between  a  real 
sjmpathy  with  High  Church  doctrine  and  a  traditional  desire 
to  testify  against  "Antichrist."  But  the  "quietness  and  con- 
fidence" which  gave  Pusey  his  almost  supernatural  strength 
never  failed  him.  He  never  lost  his  temper,  submitted  to  the 
Bishop  in  all  things  reasonable,  and  brought  him  round  from 
some  unreasonable,  soothed  Hook's  fretfulness,  sacrificed  without 
a  murmur  some  of  his  own  special  wishes,  and,  without  ever 
stooping  in  any  base  sense,  conquered. 

Most  of  the  more  public  matters  treated  here— the  earlier 
course  of  the  Movement,  the  Hampden  controversy,  the  dramatic 
finale,  or  almost  finale,  of  the  condemnation  of  Ward  and  the 
shielding  of  Newman  by  the  Proctors,  the  "going  over"  of 
Newman  himself— have  been  so  fully  dealt  with  in  the  books 
referred  to  above  that  this  can  at  best  give  some  side-lights, 
confirm  here,  and  correct  there.  But  we  are  mistaken  if  the 
fuller  correspondence  here  given  between  the  two  leaders,  at  and 
after  the  time  when  Newman  went  out  from  the  Church  because 
he  was  not  of  her,  does  not  still  further  heighten  the  opinion 
entertained  of  Pusey,  and  show,  once  for  all,  how  far  from  even 
the  slightest  tendency  to  fall  he  himself  was.  Indeed,  a  great 
sentence  of  his  given  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  book  contrasts  the 
positions  of  the  two  men  almost  finally.  "My  trust,"  said 
Pusey,  "  was  not  in  the  Bishops.  My  trust  was  in  the  Church 
of  England."  That  trust  was  not  weakened  even  by  the  above- 
described  action  of  the  Six  Doctors,  who  suspended  him,  with- 
out a  hearing,  and  with  very  doubtful  legality  in  form,  for  a 
sermon  which  no  trained  and  fair-minded  theologian  could  have 
pronounced  anything  but  orthodox.  It  was  not  shaken  by 
the  rabid  abuse  of  some  of  the  hierarchy  and  the  very  weak 
support  of  almost  all  the  rest.  And  it  had  that  reward  which 
to  men  of  honour  is  the  greatest  that  can  happen.  It  fell  to 
Pusey,  almost  single-handed,  and  quite  single-handed  as  far  as 
front-fighters  of  the  first  rank  went,  to  fight  and  win  the  battle 
of  the  Church  in  which  he  trusted  at  the  greatest  crisis  of  her 
history  since  and  except  the  Reformation.  Had  he  "gone" 
either  with  Newman  or,  five  years  later,  when  Manning 
headed  a  fresh  legion  of  deserters— had  he  even  contented  him- 
self with  being  quiet,  had  he  not  for  years  of  danger  and  dis- 
credit and  obloquy  been  the  stay  and  counsellor  of  every 
doubter,  the  leader  of  every  forlorn  hope,  the  embodied  proof 
that  the  greatest  learning  and  the  holiest  life  in  the  Anglican 
Communion  were  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Church  principles 
at  their  fullest— nothing  but  a  miracle  could  have  prevented  a 


general  secession  of  almost  all  that  was  best  in  that  Communion 
to  Rome,  and  a  declension  of  the  rest  into  something  like  the 
Protestant  bodies  of  the  Continent.  As  had  scarcely  happened 
since  the  time  of  Athanasius,  one  single  man — a  man  not  in  his 
first  manhood,  of  weak  health,  and  bowed  down  by  domestic 
sorrow — stood  in  the  breach  where  the  gates  of  hell  threatened 
to  prevail,  and  for  fifteen  years  at  least,  and  perhaps  for  more, 
Edward  Bouverie  Pusey  deserved,  as  far  as  a  human  being  can 
bear  it,  the  title  of  Captain  and  Champion  of  the  Church  Militant 
in  England. 


THE  REBEL  QUEEN.* 

\  NEW  novel  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Besant  is  a  matter  for 
rejoicing  to  a  numerous  and  appreciative  public,  and  The 
Rebel  Queen  is  worthy  to  compare  with  its  predecessors  in  those 
admirable  qualities  which  no  one  can  deny  to  this  well-practised 
novelist — genuineness,  experience  of  his  subject,  excellence  of 
construction,  and  ease  of  style.  It  is  very  generally  held  that 
Mr.  Besant  is  at  his  best  in  those  novels  written  with  a  philan- 
thropic purpose  ;  his  genuine  sympathy  for  the  wrongs  he  exposes 
and  his  zeal  for  their  cure  call  forth  all  his  best  faculties  as  a 
man  and  his  most  dramatic  powers  as  an  author.  The  Rebel 
Queen  is  written  with  a  purpose,  but  a  negative  and  compara- 
tively tame  one.  It,  consequently,  is  inferior  to  its  greater  pre- 
decessors, All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men  and  The  Children  of 
Gibeon  in  so  far  as  the  voice  of  the  author  throughout  the 
book  cries,  "  This  is  a  foolishness ;  why  should  it  be  ?  "  instead 
of,  "  This  is  a  wrong ;  it  shall  not  be." 

We  have  a  summary  of  the  purport  and  moral  of  the  book,  at 
the  very  outset,  by  its  name  and  the  two  mottoes  : — 

The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wa', 
And  Love  was  aye  the  Lord  o'  a', 

and  a  verse  from  Deuteronomy : — "  The  woman  shall  not  wear 
that  which  pertaineth  unto  a  man."  From  these  we  gather 
that  a  woman  will  rebel  against  the  laws  which  bind  her 
sex  ;  that  this  she  should  not  do ;  and  that  when  "  the 
Lord  o'  a'  "  comes  her  way  her  rebellion  will  go  to  the 
winds.  This  is  the  gist  of  the  story  ;  which  we  will  not 
give  here  in  detail.  It  will  be  acknowledged,  even  by  those 
who  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Besant,  that  he  has  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Mme.  Elveda  as  good  sense — if  also  as  good  nonsense — 
as  has  ever  been  put  forth  in  favour  of  the  "  great  cause  "  of 
equality  for  the  sexes — equality  in  the  sense,  not  of  justice,  but 
sameness.  All  can  trust  themselves  to  laugh  with  Mr.  Besant  at 
the  absurdity  of  this  doctrine,  for  no  one  has  inquired  with  less 
prejudice  into  the  wrongs  of  women  or  been  a  more  zealous 
champion  for  their  good.  With  reference  to  this  subject,  and 
taking  the  two  books — The  Children  of  Oibeon  and  The  Rebel 
Queen — in  connexion  with  each  other,  Mr.  Besant  seems  to  draw 
the  following  conclusions.  Women  often  do  not  get  their  share 
of  the  sweets  of  life,  more  especially  among  the  working  classes. 
Ignorance  of  their  wrongs  and  disinclination  to  combine 
amongst  themselves  make  their  oppression  easy.  Their  cause  is, 
moreover,  weighted  by  the  fact  that,  at  the  age  when  youth 
gives  courage  and  zeal,  a  woman  is  almost  sure  to  fall  in  love — a 
condition  in  which  her  first  instinct  and  her  greatest  joy  is  sacri- 
fice. This  may  be  a  noble  thing  in  itself,  and  may  be  good  for 
the  man,  even  good  for  the  woman  individually,  but  it  is  not  good 
for  the  cause  of  women  in  general.  Hence  women  are  oppressed 
and  do  not  protect  themselves.  They  must  be  helped  therefore — 
for  surely  oppression  is  wrong — by  those  who,  practically  speak- 
ing, are  disinterested  in  their  welfare — namely,  by  men,  and  by 
those  women  whose  lot  is  cast  in  pleasant  lines,  independent 
of  oppression.  In  other  words,  philanthropy  must  give  the 
first  push  before  the  wrongs  of  women  can  right  themselves. 
Some  will  object  that  this  argument  is  not  entirely  true ; 
others  that  it  is  only  half  the  truth  ;  but  it  must  be  owned  it  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  truth,  even  though  it  leaves  unsolved  some 
of  the  fundamental  difficulties  of  the  question.  From  an  artistic 
point  of  view  the  book  seems  to  us  to  suffer  from  a  superabund- 
ance of  character  parts.  Mme.  Elveda  is  the  "advanced"  woman  ; 
her  husband  is  a  dreamer  of  dreams ;  a  man  of  wisdom  both  human 
and  scientific,  who  is,  however,  brought  down  rather  rapidly 
from  the  heights  to  which  he  has  been  raised  in  our  estima- 
tion when,  after  many  years'  toil  and  thought  for  this  object,  he 
thinks  to  bring  about  the  millennium  by  the  discovery  of  an  ex- 
plosive of  such  destructive  power  as  to  make  war  impossible  and 
so  bring  peace  and  goodwill  among  men.  Lord  Hayling  is,  to 
put  it  mildly,  peculiar.  He  leaves  a  peerage  and  all  his  worldly 
possessions  to  his  brother  and  becomes  a  common  sailor  that  he 
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may  taste  of  "the  common  lot."  He  gets  rather  more  than  a 
taste,  for  his  wife — chosen  from  his  adopted  rank  of  life — 
becomes  a  drunkard,  and  his  son  grows  up  a  worthless  man. 
His  life  is  lonely  and  debased  ;  but  he  rejoices,  for  he  has  shared 
"  the  common  lot."  We  are  also  treated  to  the  ignorant  young 
lady — ignorant,  not  from  lack  of  education  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
but  from  having  seen  nothing  of  life — the  young  lady  who  knows 
that  things  are  obtained  by  ringing  the  bell  and  asking  for  them. 
These  types,  and  many  others,  are  taken  from  life  with  that  con- 
scientious study  of  humanity  ever  prominent  in  all  Mr.  Besant's 
works.  But  together  they  make  a  bunch  of  peculiarities  which 
might  show  more  composition.  Another  vein,  which  we  have 
not  space  to  touch  upon  here,  runs  through  the  book — namely, 
Judaism — a  subject  in  itself  so  interesting  that  it  could  hardly 
fail  to  add  to  the  interest  of  any  book,  especially  when  backed  by 
Mr.  Besant's  practical  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  that 
wonderful  nation,  and  his  dexterous  skill  in  utilizing  his  know- 
ledge dramatically. 


LORD  WELLESLEY.* 

"13  Y  happy  chance,  if  not  by  wise  selection,  the  right  man  has 
-■— '  generally  been  found  Head  of  the  British  Administration 
in  India  at  every  crisis  of  its  fate.  Clive  luckily  exchanged  the 
pen  for  the  sword.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagira  a  purely 
English  statesman  sustaining  the  burden  which  Hastings,  a  servant 
of  a  trading  Company,  against  venomous  opposition,  bore  success- 
fully for  thirteen  years.  Cornwallis  by  position  and  character 
was  excellently  fitted  to  lay,  broad  and  deep,  the  foundations  of 
civil  administration  on  the  plan  which  Hastings  had  marked  out. 
The  second  Hastings  was  allowed  nine  years  in  which  to  repair 
the  mischief  caused  by  a  complete  misapprehension  of  our  rights 
and  liabilities  in  the  East.  Lord  William  Bentinck  appeared  at 
a  peaceful  epoch,  with  inflexible  purpose,  to  employ  native  agency 
in  higher  positions,  to  retrench  superfluous  expenditure,  and  to 
refill  a  treasury  emptied  by  the  first  Burmese  war.  Lord  Har- 
dinge  arrived  when  India  had  as  much  need  of  the  keen  eye  of  the 
soldier  as  of  the  strong  hand  of  the  statesman.  To  Lord  Dalhousie 
the  title  of  Great  Proconsul  is  just  as  applicable  as  it  is  to  the 
subject  of  the  memoir  before  us.  The  reconstruction  of  the 
Empire  after  the  Mutiny  could  never  have  been  in  better  hands 
than  those  of  Lord  Canning.  And  few  English  peers  would  have 
attempted,  and  scarce  one  could  have  carried  out  successfully,  the 
settlement  of  divers  intricate  questions  of  revenue,  rent,  and 
tenancy  which  tested  the  ripe  experience  of  Lord  Lawrence. 
Practically,  with  few  exceptions  which  need  not  be  specified,  men 
have  arisen  when  most  wanted  to  add  a  corner-stone  or  a  shapely 
column  to  the  solid  British  edifice  which  has  replaced  the  tawdry 
palaces  or  the  gorgeous  structures  of  our  Hindu  and  Muhammadan 
predecessors. 

No  one  now  will  dispute  the  title  always  claimed  for  Wellesley 
by  Indian  experts  who  spoke  of  him  as  "  the  glorious  little  man," 
and  again  asserted  in  the  memoir  before  us.  At  least  three  great 
problems  were  awaiting  solution  when  Lord  Mornington,  after 
touching  at  the  Cape  and  availing  himself  while  there  of  the 
large  experience  of  sundry  eminent  officials,  landed  at  Calcutta  in 
1 798.  We  had  already  waged  two  wars  against  Tippoo  without 
permanent  results.  "Wellesley,  justly  alarmed  by  the  prospect 
of  a  combination  of  the  ruler  of  Mysore,  of  the  ruler  of  Kabul, 
and  of  the  First  Napoleon,  ordered  British  forces  and  their  native 
allies  to  march  direct  on  the  capital.  Belligerantes  and  not  cau- 
ponantes  bellum,  they  captured  Seringapatam  and  ended  the  war, 
as  well  as  a  usurpation  which  had  lasted  for  half  a  century. 
Tippoo's  intrigues  and  warlike  preparations  are  easily  explained 
by  his  hatred  of  the  English,  and  by  the  recollection  that  his 
father  had  cut  to  pieces  a  strong  English  detachment,  had  chained 
Englishmen  in  couples  at  Bangalore,  had  desolated  the  Carnatic, 
and  had  struck  terror  into  the  feeble  Council  of  Madras.  Wellesley 
eaw  at  a  glance  that  no  powerful  Muhammadan  State  could  be 
allowed  to  occupy  an  independent  position  in  the  South  of  India. 
He  had  previously  persuaded  or  compelled  the  potentate  whom 
we  style  the  Nizam,  but  who  at  Delhi  was  always  known  as  the 
Subahdar  of  the  Deccan,  to  disband  his  army,  to  replace  it  by  a 
force  for  which  he  was  to  find  the  money  and  we  were  to  supply 
the  officers,  and  to  promise  that  he  would  never  again  take 
Frenchmen  or  foreigners  into  his  service. 

The  infant  son  of  the  legitimate — that  is,  the  Hindu — sovereign 
of  Mysore  was  discovered  in  a  miserable  hovel  in  the  bazaar  of 
Seringapatam,  and  was  placed  on  his  ancestral  throne  by  Wellesley. 
In  his  compact  and  useful  book  of  reference,  The  Native  States  of 

*  Rulers  of  India— The  Marquess  Wellesley,  K.G.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Hutton,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  and  Ex- 
aminer in  the  Honours  School  of  Modem  History.  Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon 
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India,  Colonel  Malleson  tells  us  that  flaidar  for  a  time  professed 
to  govern  in  the  name  of  the  lawful  sovereign,  and  entertained 
the  young  princes  at  a  feast  where  each  one  was  invited  to  select 
what  he  liked  best  from  the  good  things  before  him.  One  little 
fellow  took  up  a  lemon  in  his  left  hand  and  a  glittering  dagger  in  I 
his  right.  "  That,"  said  the  astute  usurper,  "  is  the  Raja.  His 
first  object  is  to  protect  his  dominions;  his  second,  to  enjoy  its 
fruits."  This  boy,  known  as  the  Cham  Raja,  was  kept  as  a 
political  prisoner  during  the  lifetime  of  Haidar,  and  died  in  1795. 
His  son,  found  at  the  taking  of  Seringapatam,  as  stated,  only  died 
in  1868.  Always  loyal,  lie  became  by  his  extravagance  and  in- 
debtedness a  source  of  constant  annoyance  to  our  Government, 
and  the  debts  of  the  Raja  of  Mysore  threatened  at  one  time  to 
make  as  much  noise  as  those  of  "  the  Nabob  of  Arcot." 

Mysore  had  no  sooner  been  restored  to  its  ruler  than  Maratha 
complications  began.    Invited  to  aid  in  the  campaign  against 
Tippoo,  the  chiefs  had  simply  looked  on  while  others  did  the  work, 
and  in  the  distribution  of  rewards  at  the  close  of  the  war  they  got 
nothing.    Then  they  began  to  intrigue  and  to  quarrel  with  each 
other.    Holkar  beat  the  forces  of  Sindia,  commanded  by  an 
adventurer  named  Hessing,  and  he  then  proceeded  to  plunder 
Rajputana  and  to  besiege  the  capital  of  the  Peshwa,  who  was 
the  undoubted  head  of  the  Maratha  confederacy.    This  personage 
prudently  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  Colonel  Close, 
and  by  the  Treaty  of  Basfein  sank  at  once  into  a  vassal  of  the 
British  Government.    An  English  force  was  stationed  in  his 
dominions.    Territory  was  ceded  to  pay  for  its  maintenance,  and 
all  disputes  with  and  claims  against  other  native  Powers  were  to 
be  referred  to  the  Governor-General.    Alarmed  by  the  quiet  sup- 
pression of  the  Peshwa,  Sindia  and  the  Bhonsla  combined  in  the 
vain  hope  of  driving  the  English  out  of  Central  India.  Holkar, 
who   might   have  joined  them,  sulked,  and  strengthened  his  t 
defences.    Then,  in  rapid  and  brilliant  succession,  came  Assaye  ! 
and  Argaum,  the  siege  and  capture  of  Aligurh,  the  defeat  of  Bour- 
quin  under  the  very  walls  of  Delhi,  and  the  battle  of  Lasswari, 
which  terminated  hostilities  for  a  time.    The  political  results  of  . 
these  victories  were  striking  and  permanent.    Large  districts 
in  Upper  India  became  British  territory.     Sindia  renounced  ; 
his  claims  on  divers  smaller  States.    British  ascendency  was 
secured.    The  conquest  of  Mysore  was  the  occasion  of  festivities  ; 
and  rejoicings  at  Calcutta,  and  it  occupied  a  large  space  in  the  j 
public  eye  at  home ;  but  it  may  be  fairly  argued  that  to  break  ! 
up  the  Maratha  confederacy,  to  secure  the  peaceful  submission  of  j 
the  Peshwa,  to  rout  native  armies  in  four  pitched  battles  and  in 
different  parts  of  India,  and  to  win  a  permanent  footing  in  the 
Doab  of  Hindustan,  was  a  grander  achievement.    That  some  of 
the  ground  had  to  be  gone  over  again  in  18 17  was  simply  due  to 
the  unwise  reaction  in  our  dealings  with  native  Powers. 

Negotiations  with  the  Nawab  of  Oudh  had  begun  two  years 
before  Assaye.  This  potentate,  always  in  arrears,  always 
evasive,  yet  never  defiant,  made  over  Allahabad,  Kora,  and  other 
territory  in  lieu  of  cash  payments  for  troops.  In  the  legislation 
of  the  time  the  term  Ceded  and  Conquered  Provinces  is  always 
applied  to  what  have  since  been  known  as  the  North-West  Pro- 
vinces. It  may  be  said  that  if  Holkar  was  thoroughly  beaten  at 
Deeg,  Monson  had  been  compelled  to  retreat  disgracefully  before 
him,  and  that  Lake  had  to  raise  the  siege  of  Bhurtpur.  But  still 
in  five  years,  Wellesley  had  made  the  British  Power  dominant 
from  the  Kistna  and  the  Kaveri  rivers  to  the  Sutlej  and  the 
Panjab.  And,  like  all  strong  men  who  possess  the  power  of 
attraction,  he  created  a  school  of  first-class  administrators  and 
diplomatists,  civil  and  military,  Metcalfe  and  Elphinstone,  Close 
and  Jenkins,  Malcolm  and  Munro. 

It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  Mr.  Hutton's  range  of  information 
is  wide,  his  division  of  subjects  approximate,  and  his  diction 
scholarly  and  precise.  But  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  provoke 
criticism  and  challenge  counter-statement.  He  is  perpetually 
scolding  the  Court  of  Directors  for  thwarting  and  opposing 
Wellesley.  He  is  aware  that  even  Castlereagh  and  Harry 
Dundas  failed  to  recognize  the  grand  proportions  of  Wellesley's 
policy.  Yet  he  is  always  drawing  attention  to  the  insults  which 
the  pigmies  of  Leadenhall  Street  were  heaping  on  the  giant  at 
Calcutta.  It  does  not  strike  him  that  employers  at  a  distance 
ought  not  to  be  held  up  to  scorn  because  they  did  not  take  in 
the  whole  policy  of  a  servant  of  high  capacity,  lofty  motives, 
and  abundant  resources  who,  seeing  his  opportunity,  is  willing 
to  wound  and  not  in  the  least  afraid  to  strike.  There  can  be 
no  justification  for  the  contemptuous  language  which  Mr.  Hutton 
applies  to  the  Court  of  Directors.  They  were  "  dull  old  traders" 
of  a  "  cumbrous  jocularity."  Wellesley  was  shackled  by  the 
"anile  pedantry  and  timorousness  of  Leadenhall  Street."  The 
stale  joke  of  the  Kumpani  Bahadur,  whom  the  natives  believed 
to  be  an  old  lady  who  never  died,  is  followed  by  the  facetious  re- 
mark that  "  its  conduct  gave  a  high  degree  of  probability  to  the 
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hypothesi?."  Yet  Mr.  Hutton  seems  to  have  discovered  that  his 
hero  was  very  imperious  and  overbearing,  and  he  records  the  fact 
that,  in  spite  of  the  interchange  of  querulous  dispatches  and  angry 
replies,  the  Court  of  Directors  granted  their  despotic  servant 
an  annuity  of  5,000/.  for  twenty  years,  and  requested  him  to 
accept,  as  a  gift  from  the  victorious  army,  the  Star  and  Badge  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Patrick  made  out  of  the  Mysore  jewels.  In  one 
or  two  points  the  Court  had  been  wholly  in  the  right.  They 
complained  of  and  wanted  to  cancel  the  appointment  of  Henry 
Wellesley,  afterwards  Lord  Cowley,  to  be  Head  of  the  new 
Administration  for  the  Ceded  Districts.  Now  the  brother  of  the 
Governor-General  was  not  a  member  of  either  the  Civil  or  the 
military  services.  He  was  really  an  outsider,  bound  by  no  cove- 
nant and  amenable  to  neither  Civil  nor  military  jurisdiction.  In 
case  of  failure  or  mismanagement  he  might  have  quietly  resigned, 
and  could  hardly  have  been  called  to  account.  Wellesley  had  the 
pick  of  the  services  at  his  disposal,  and  should  have  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  selecting  some  one  conversant  with  Indian  principles  and 
practice  to  set  the  machinery  of  administration  agoing.  Mr. 
Hutton  says  that  the  irony  of  fate  prevented  Wellesley  from 
going  down  to  posterity  as  a  Nadir  Shah  or  a  Peter  the  Great. 
We  are  tempted  to  inquire  whether  the  Examiner  for  honours  in 
modern  history  has  ever  read  of  the  sack  of  Delhi  and  the  torrents 
of  blood  shed  by  the  invader  of  1737?  Still  more  bewildering 
is  the  surmise  that  Wellesley  in  the  lighter  aspects  of  his 
character  may  have  resembled  the  late  Count  d'Orsay.  It  is 
beyond  our  comprehension  how  a  statesman,  remarkable  for  regal 
pomp  and  ceremonial,  could  have  borne  the  least  likeness  to  the 
(vell-dressed  foreigner  who  was  always  in  debt,  who  never  stirred 
out  except  on  Sundays  for  fear  of  bailiffs,  and  who  is  ridiculed  in 
Warren's  Ten  Thousand  a  Year  as  the  Marquis  De  Mille  Fleurs. 

To  some  other  dicta  of  Mr.  Hutton's  we  must  demur.  Dundas, 
ie  says,  was  wrong  in  directing  Wellesley  to  weigh  the  cost  in 
rupees  of  every  new  venture.  This  is  to  "govern  great  nations 
on  the  maxims  of  the  counter."  Mr.  Hutton  must  know  but 
little  of  the  perplexities  of  an  Indian  financier.  Wellesley  had  to 
raise  loans  at  never  less  than  six  and  eight  per  cent,  interest,  and 
sometimes  at  ten  and  more.  Eminent  statesmen  as  well  as  dull 
md  anile  traders  are  likely  to  become  involved  in  serious 
lifficulties  when  they  cease  to  balance  income  and  expenditure, 
rhe  importance  of  other  controverted  points  seems  to  be  im- 
perfectly appreciated.  The  Court  of  Directors  was  not  very 
favourably  disposed  to  the  influx  of  unofficial  Englishmen  into 
;he  interior  of  the  country.  But  this  was  not  mainly  from  fear 
est  the  native  community  should  lose  its  respect  for  our  national 
iharacter,  if  swamped  with  Englishmen.  It  was  because 
;he  vigorous  and  independent  Englishman  was  not  amenable 
.0  the  ordinary  civil  and  criminal  Courts  of  the  country.  He  was 
sxempt  from  the  former  down  to  the  time  when  Macaulay  was 
n  Council,  and  was  not  placed  under  the  latter — and  then  with 
listinct  privileges — till  a  much  later  date.  Then  Mr.  Hutton 
;alks  of  the  old  Sudder  Court  of  Appeal  as  if  it  were  two  Courts, 
[t  was  always  one  Court,  like  that  of  Queen's  Bench ;  but  of 
;ourse  it  had  its  civil  and  its  criminal  sides,  and  the  judges  sat 
ilternately  on  one  bench  and  on  the  other.  We  may  notice  a 
few  other  errors.  Seringapatam  was  captured,  not  in  April,  but 
in  May  1799.  Sir  J.  Barlow,  in  the  index,  is  put  for  Sir  George 
Hilaro  Barlow.  Mr.  Bushe,  we  think,  and  not  Mr.  Burke,  be- 
came Chief  Justice  in  Ireland  when  Wellesley  was  Viceroy. 
VIr.  Hutton  acknowledges  the  aid  and  the  friendly  criticism  of 
he  Eev.  Roland  Allan  and  Mr.  Reginald  Van  Wart.  It  would 
lave  been  much  more  to  the  purpose  had  he  acknowledged  the 
'evision  of  some  staff  officer,  or  of  one  of  the  modern  race  of 
Uivil  servants  often  at  home  on  furlough.  But  in  any  view, 
;he  author  might  have  written  in  more  measured  language  of  a 
)ody  of  men  who  had  neither  equals  nor  superiors  in  their  regard 
'or  native  interests  and  in  the  high  standard  of  public  morality 
i^hich  they  made  all  their  servants  observe.  Had  it  not  been  for 
heir  dulness,  we  might  now  have  no  Indian  Empire  for  our 
isky  experiments  and  Mr.  Hutton  would  have  had  a  very  diffe- 
ent  story  to  tell. 


COUNTY  RECORDS.* 

Y70LTJMES  like  these  have  a  double  interest.  The  dwellers 
^  in  any  county  that  possesses  a  Record  Society  like  that  of 
Middlesex,  or  like  the  Staffordshire  Society  which  commemorates 
;he  name  of  William  Salt,  have  a  right  to  be,  and  often  are,  glad 
;o  know  something  about  the  affairs  of  their  predecessors  on  the 

*  Middlesex  County  Records:  Bolls  Books  and  Certificates,  1667  to  1688. 
London  :  Chapman  &  Hall,  for  tbe  Middlesex  County  Records  Society. 

Collections  for  a  Eistory  of  Staffordshire.  Vol.  XIII.  London  : 
larrison. 


same  soil ;  and,  besides  what  may  be  called  the  domestic  import- 
ance of  these  volumes,  there  is  the  sidelight  they  throw  upon  the 
history  of  the  country  at  large.    The  fourth  volume  of  Middlesex 
Records  contains  the  indictments,  recognizances,  coroners'  inqui- 
sitions, memoranda,  and  certificates  of  convictions  of  conventicles 
during  twenty  years,  under  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  edited' 
by  Mr.  Cordy  Jeaffreson ;  and,  in  addition,  a  notice  of  Sir  Baptist 
Hicks,  first  Viscount  Campden,  by  Mr.  Woodd  Smith.  There 
are  several  autotype  illustrations,  including  an  excellent  por- 
trait of  Sir  Baptist,  from  a  picture  in  the  Sessions  House  at 
Westminster  which  Mr.  Scharf  attributes  to  Paul  van  Somer. 
This  memoir  would  be  particularly  valuable  just  now  if  Mr. 
Smith  had  given  us  more  extended  particulars  of  Campden 
House  at  Kensington,  the  threatened  demolition  of  which  is 
just  now  a  cause  of  considerable  anxiety  to  the  people  of  the- 
vicinity.     But  he  gives  it  only  a  single  short  paragraph,  and 
quotes  no  later  authority  than  Faulkner.    In  Mr.  Jeaffreson's 
preface  to  this  volume,  there  are  many  curious  notices  of  the 
religious  troubles  of  the  time  before  the  Revolution,  and  parti- 
culars, some  unprinted  before,  of  a  riot  in  1666,  and  of  another 
nearly  two  years  later,  both  of  which  were  followed  by  the  cruel 
sentence  pronounced  in  cases  of  high  treason,  and  its  execution 
upon  a  dozen  of  the  rioters.    The  penalties  exacted  for  hearing 
mass  and  merely  for  being  a  priest  were  tremendous,  and  Mr. 
Jeaffreson  gives  us  many  examples.    The  time  was  that  of  the 
Popish  Plot,  and  Oates  and  Bedloe  were  neither  scrupulous  nor 
discriminating  in  the  lives  they  swore  away.    Among  other 
curious  particulars  of  the  social  life  of  that  day,  we  are  told 
about  Lady  Broughton,  who  kept  the  Gatehouse  Prison,  and 
about  Madam  Winsor  Sandys,  who  was  Chief  Scavenger  of 
St.  Giles's  and  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields.     We  read  also  of 
Beatrice  Dale,  a  lady  who  employed  liobert  Ridgeley  to  murder 
her  husband,  and  who  married  the  murderer,  for  which  more 
than  two  years  later  they  were  both  duly  hanged  ;  and  of 
Apollonia  Scroope,  whose  husband  is  described  as  a  gentleman, 
and  who  was  convicted  of  stealing  more  than  twelve  pounds 
worth  of  plate  from  Nicholas  Brady.    Indeed,  Mr.  Jeaffreson 
may  justly,  after  recording  these  and  many  other  cases,  proceed 
to  comment  on  "  the  savagery  of  the  English  in  the  seventeenth 
century."    It  was  a  time,  he  observes,  when  gentlemen  caned 
their  servants;  ladies — and  gentlemen  too,  according  to  Pepys — 
beat  their  maidservants ;  when  fathers  of  gentle  birth  horse- 
whipped their  sons  and  ladies  their  grown  daughters,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  flogging  which  has  continued  in  schools  to  the 
present  day.    Now  and  again,  but  very  seldom,  an  employer  was 
charged  with  exceeding  the  bounds  of  "  wholesome  correction " 
of  those  in  his  employ.    Mr.  Jeaffreson  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  success  with  which  he  has  selected  and  annotated  the  cases 
he  thinks  likely  to  prove  interesting  or  important,  and  we  must 
not  neglect  to  add  thanks  on  behalf  of  those  who  have  to  consult 
old  records  for  the  list  of  contractions  and  symbolic  letters  on 
p.  lxv.    It  will  prove  most  useful  to  all  students  and  inquirers 
into  the  legal  literature  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  Staffordshire  volume  is  of  a  wholly  different  character 
from  that  upon  Middlesex.  It  consists  of  two  separate  parts. 
The  first  contains  a  continuation  from  the  last  volume  of  the  long 
series  of  extracts  from  the  Plea  Rolls  of  the  time  of  Edward  III. 
and  Richard  II.  relating  to  Staffordshire.  They  are  translated- 
from  the  originals  in  the  Record  Office  by  General  Wrottesley, 
who  has  already  done  so  much  good  work  for  the  William  Salt 
Society.  The  second  part  consists  of  abstracts  of  "  Feet  of 
Fines,"  also  continued  from  the  last  volume,  by  Mr.  Boyd. 
Although,  therefore,  we  have  no  continuous  narrative  like  that 
supplied  last  year  by  the  "  Chetwyndorum  Stemma,"  it  is  im- 
possible to  open  either  section  of  the  volume  without  coming 
upon  what  is  interesting.  It  is  curious  in  1361  to  find  "James 
de  Audele  of  Helegh  "  suing  "  Thomas  de  Thicknes  "  for  waste 
and  destruction  in  a  house  he  had  let  to  him.  This  was  the 
great  Lord  Audley,  the  hero  of  Poictiers,  of  whose  exploits  we 
read  so  much  in  Froissart ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe 
that,  after  some  four  hundred  years  had  elapsed,  the  barony  of 
Audley  descended  to  a  Thicknesse,  most  probably  a  descendant 
of  this  very  Thomas,  who  was  sued  by  the  first  baron.  Names 
were  still  hardly  fixed  in  the  fourteenth  century.  We  have  the 
record  of  a  great  suit  brought  by  Thomas  de  Furnival  against  a 
man  who  had  been  his  steward  for  wasting  his  estate  and  destroy- 
ing his  game.  The  result  is  not  told ;  but  the  interesting  thing 
is  to  observe  the  surnames.  The  steward  was  Hugh  de  Elmesale, 
and  his  servant  was  John  Elmesalesman.  In  the  second  part  of 
the  volume  there  is  practically  nothing  that  can  be  extracted  as 
of  general  interest ;  but  for  the  purposes  of  the  Staffordshire- 
antiquary  and  genealogist  it  is  of  the  highest  value.  This  in- 
stalment relates  to  the  first  fifteen  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN.* 

THIS  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  first  English  edition  of  a  book 
which  has  attained  some  considerable  popularity  in  the 
United  States.  There  is  nothing  on  the  titlepage  to  show  that  it 
is  a  reprint,  and  we  do  not  recollect  having  seen  it  before.  The 
Life  of  Lincoln  has  been  so  often  written,  and  at  such  inordinate 
length,  that  a  new  biography  can  hardly  be  approached  without 
reluctance.  Nor  can  we  say  that  Mr.  Ilerndon's  book  is  easy 
reading.  It  has  many  of  the  faults,  both  of  taste  and  judgment, 
which  are  common  in  American  biographies.  Mr.  Herndon 
quotes  one  who  "  was  with  him  (Lincoln)  at  the  time "  (in 
1832,  to  wit),  who  can  record  with  authority  that  "  He 
wore  a  mixed  jeans  (sic)  coat,  claw-hammer  style,  short  in 
the  sleeves,  and  bobtail — in  fact,  it  was  so  short  in  the 
tail  he  could  not  sit  on  it — flax  tow-lined  pantaloons,  and  a 
straw  hat.  I  think  he  wore  a  vest,  but  do  not  remember  how 
it  looked.  He  wore  pot-metal  boots."  This  last  detail  calls 
loudly  for  a  commentator.  Mr.  Herndon  can  inform  us  from  his 
own  reminiscences  that  the  pantaloons  of  the  future  President 
were  always  several  inches  too  short.  Lincoln  was  in  truth, 
both  in  dress  and  build,  the  typical  Uncle  Sam  of  caricature — 
'tall,  lank,  sinewy,  and  lantern-jawed,  with  a  face  at  once  shrewd 
and  melancholy.  We  are  carefully  informed  of  the  height  in 
inches,  and  exact  weight  in  pounds,  of  the  not  inconsiderable 
list  of  young  women  to  whom  Lincoln  successively  paid  his 
addresses.  There  are  pages  of  the  most  trivial  detail,  and  the 
reader  is  afflicted  by  witticisms  of  the  most  painful  want  of 
point. 

Yet  Mr.  Herndon's  biography  cannot  be  neglected  by  any  one 
who  wishes  to  understand  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  political  part 
of  it  appears  to  us  to  be  of  little  or  no  value.  Indeed,  the  history 
of  the  Presidency  is  crowded  into  the  end.  Mr.  Herndon's 
personal  reminiscences  and  the  stories  he  collected  from  those 
who  had  known  Lincoln  fill  the  greater  part  of  the  two 
•volumes.  Mr.  Herndon  was  Lincoln's  partner  in  the  law  office 
at  Springfield.  His  attitude  towards  the  great  man  was  of  the 
true  Boswellian  order.  He  regarded  Mr.  Lincoln  as  much  his 
superior  when  he  joined  partnership  with  him,  and  continued  to 
the  end  in  that  faith.  This  admiration  is  supported  by  a  fixed 
determination  to  tell  the  truth,  and  a  good,  shrewd  conviction 
that  faultless  saints  are  apt  to  be  very  colourless  persons.  For  a 
biographer  the  combination  is  a  good  one,  and  it  is  so  well  mixed 
in  Mr.  Herndon  that  we  are  really  sorry  he  should  be  so  utterly 
•destitute  of  any  sense  of  form  or  proportion,  so  utterly  incapable 
of  distinguishing  between  the  important  and  the  superfluous.  It 
is  amusing  that  Mr.  Herndon  was  obviously  much  impressed  by 
the  risk  he  ran  of  offending  delicate-minded  persons  by  painful 
revelations  as  to  Lincoln's  early  life.  He  encourages  himself  by 
the  sound,  if  rather  obvious,  reflection,  that  all  men  err,  and  that 
the  truth  about  his  human  frailties  can  never  injure  the  memory 
•of  a  really  great  and  good  man.  That  is  reasonably  good 
doctrine ;  but  Mr.  Herndon  had  no  occasion  to  quote  it  in 
his  own  justification.  The  worst  he  has  to  tell  us  is  that, 
when  a  certain  young  woman  (she  "had  fair  skin,  deep  blue 
eyes,  and  dark  curling  hair ;  height  five  feet  five  inches,  weight 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds")  said  "Na"  when  he  had  fully 
expected  her  to  say  "  Yes,"  Lincoln  wrote  a  "  funny  "  letter  to  a 
friend  which  has  all  the  jocularity  of  a  kicking  mule.  Nothing 
can  justify  the  ferocity  of  his  "  wut "  ;  but  "  the  birth  and  breed- 
ing of  the  honest  'rail-splitter'  in  some  degree  excuse"  the 
coarseness  of  his  language. 

The  picture  of  Lincoln  which  can  be  formed  after  carefully 
sifting  Mr.  Herndon  is  one  which  inspires  in  the  ruaiu  respect 
for  the  man.  He  was,  indeed,  no  passionless  saint,  and  had  no 
painful  scruples  over  stooping  to  pick  up  the  keys  of  St.  Peter. 

That  man,"  says  Mr.  Herndon,  "  who  thinks  Lincoln  calmly  sat 
down  and  gathered  his  robes  about  him,  waiting  for  the  people 
to  call  him,  has  a  very  erroneous  knowledge  of  Lincoln."  If  he 
had  assumed  any  such  pose,  he  would  never  have  been  called ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  very  ambitious,  and  worked  hard  in  the 
interest  of  his  ambition.  He  had  as  little  hesitation  as  an 
eighteenth-century  politician  in  buying  useful  support  with  offices ; 
but  in  no  case  does  he  appear  to  have  sacrificed  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple. The  genius  and  the  breadth  of  mind  claimed  for  him  by 
some  admirers — indeed,  we  may  say  by  all  Americans  on  his 
side — are  mere  rhetorical  praise.  His  mind  worked  slowly  and 
with  difficulty ;  but  what  he  could  think  out  he  possessed  as  an 
intense  conviction.  In  matters  of  mere  practical  work  he  was 
quick  and  ingenious  enough ;  nor  did  he  ever  hesitate  when  he 
6ftw  the  right  and  the  wrong  path  clear  before  him.    lie  did 

'  Abraham  Lincoln:  the  True  8 ton/  of  a  Great  Life.    By  William  H 

Herndon  and  Jesse  W.  VVcik.  Illustrate!  2  vols.  London:  Sampson 
Low  &  Co.  1893. 


what  he  thought  right,  and  defied  the  consequences.  Until  he 
had  assurance — and  assurance  often  came  slowly  to  hitn — he  re- 
mained in  apparent  idleness,  letting  other  men  get  in  front  of 
him,  and  waiting  for  light;  but  when  once  he  had  it,  he  struck 
in  with  might  and  main.  Above  all,  he  had  the  master  quality 
of  a  fighting  man.  He  was  absolutely  game,  being  capable  of 
that  intensity  of  faith  which  casts  out  all  fear.  There  are  some 
who  can  never  understand  that  this  capacity  is  quite  compatible 
with  a  keen  desire  for  personal  success.  "Where  they  find  the 
second  they  doubt  the  reality  of  the  first.  But  men  are  divided 
into  those  who,  when  they  are  called  upon  to  choose  between 
sacrificing  their  faith  or  their  interests,  can  give  up  the  interests, 
and  those  who  prefer  to  give  up  their  faith.  It  is  a  consoling 
reflection  that  the  first  not  uncommonly  beat  the  second  in  the 
long  run.  Lincoln  is  a  case  in  point,  for  it  was  precisely  the 
obstinacy  with  which  he  stood  to  his  principles  which 
enabled  him  to  beat  men  of  much  greater  reputation  and  more 
showy  cleverness  in  the  struggle  for  the  Presidency.  Mr. 
Herndon  gives  many  instances  to  show  that  the  genuine,  though 
coarse,  humour  of  Lincoln  was  combined  with  a  tendency  to 
melancholy  and  a  great  tenderness  of  heart.  This  is  only  what 
we  should  have  expected,  for  without  the  melancholy  and  the 
tenderness  there  is  no  genuine  humour,  coarse  or  other.  The 
melancholy  may  to  some  extent  have  been  the  result  of  his  very 
unhappy  youth.  The  poverty  of  Lincoln's  home  had  no  manli- 
ness or  dignity  about  it.  His  father  was  an  inert  creature,  a 
Micawber  without  the  fun,  who  was  for  ever  drifting  further  and 
further  west  in  search  of  some  new  country,  in  which  the  richness 
of  the  soil  and  amenity  of  the  climate  would  enable  a  listless 
farmer  and  carpenter  to  make  a  comfortable  subsistence  without 
trouble.  The  mother  was  a  weakly  woman,  killed  by  the  dread- 
ful hardships  of  Western  farm-life.  But,  in  the  main,  the  melan- 
choly belonged  to  his  temperament.  He  had  his  "strange 
fancies  about  the  Town  Cross,"  his  equally  strange  explosions  of 
horse-play,  and  his  moods  of  tenderness  even  to  the  degree  of 
effeminacy — because  these  are  the  moods  of  all  men  of  English 
race  of  his  stamp.  Mr.  Herndon  tells  a  story  to  illustrate  his 
kindness  of  heart  which  might  almost  belong  to  some  life  of  a 
saint.  It  happened  once  that  when  he  was  riding,  hard  pressed 
for  time,  on  an  urgent  piece  of  work  that  he  passed  a  pig  stuck  in 
the  mud.  Lincoln  noted  the  fact  inattentively,  and  passed  on. 
But  when  he  had  ridden  for  some  distance  he  remembered  that 
the  pig  had  looked  at  him  in  an  imploring  manner;  and  he 
reflected  that  the  poor  beast  must  now  be  saying,  "There  goes 
my  last  chance."  In  a  fit  of  pity  Lincoln  turned  back,  and  pulled 
the  pig  out  of  the  mire. 


RURAL  HYGIENE.* 

f  S  HIE  title  of  Rural  Hygiene  has  been  given  to  this  collection  of 
-*-  essays,  the  author  tells  us,  because  he  thinks  that  it  is  in  the 
country  alone  that  hygiene  can  be  based  on  principles  rather  than 
expediency,  as  in  our  towns,  and  from  a  feeling  that,  if  the  rural 
element  be  banished  from  our  towns  and  the  fearful  concentration 
of  population  which  is  taking  place  in  our  cities  be  allowed  to 
proceed  unchecked,  we  are  in  a  fair  way  to  increase  rather  than 
diminish  our  liability  to  epidemic  diseases.  Hence  he  proceeds  to 
show  by  vital  statistics  and  other  evidence  the  evils  of  overcrowd- 
ing by  building  on  open  spaces,  adding  new  stories  to  old  houses, 
and,  above  all,  by  the  rearing  of  huge  blocks  of  flats  and  so-called 
model  dwellings,  thereby  favouring  the  spread  of  epidemic 
diseases,  and  increasing  the  difficulty  of  removing  and  disposing 
of  house  refuse.  Dr.  Poore  condemns  in  the  strongest  language  the 
prevailing  system  of  the  water  carriage  of  house  refuse  as  creating 
bad  smells  and  other  evils  within  our  own  doors,  and  forming  hot- 
beds for  cholera,  typhoid,  and  other  epidemic  diseases,  and  at  best 
as  a  scheme  for  thrusting  our  refuse  from  our  own  premises  to 
those  of  our  neighbours  and  from  our  own  sight  and  noses  to 
those  of  other  people,  while  he  as  warmly  advocates  the  dry  sys- 
tem as  a  certain  means  of  avoiding  such  evils  and  as  a  boon  to  the 
farmer  and  gardener.  He  attributes  our  tendency  to  overcrowd- 
ing in  towns  to  the  dircovery  of  the  steam  engine  and  the  cast- 
iron  pipe  by  which  water  can  be  forced  to  an  elevation  which  it 
would  be  impracticable  to  carry  it  by  hand,  and  the  facilities  it 
affords  for  washing  away  house  refuse  which  could  not  otherwise 
be  disposed  of.  Unlike  the  authors  of  systematic  books  on 
hygiene,  Dr.  Poore  is  not  content  with  laying  down  the  laws  of 
hygiene  as  the  result  of  his  scientific  and  laboratory  investiga- 
tions ;  but  he  gives  both  the  scientific  and  practical  reasons  for 
the  faith  that  is  in  him,  and,  having  worked  out  the  theoretical 
aspect  of  the  subject,  ho  proceeds  to  apply  his  conclusions  in  his 

*  Essays  on  Rural  Hygiene.  By  George  V.  l'ooro,  M.D.  London  : 
Longmans.  1893. 
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own  houses  and  gardens  and  under  bis  own  observation.  Tbis 
practical  side  is,  indeed,  the  chief  recommendation  of  the  book  ; 
for,  though  the  problems  to  be  worked  out  will  not  always  be 
the  same,  nor  will  the  supervision  be  equally  good  and  in- 
telligent, still  every  owner  of  a  country  house  may  apply  the 
principles  laid  down  if  he  will  attend  to  the  work  himself, 
and  not  depute  it  to  the  sanitary  engineer,  the  plumber,  or  the 
labourer  till  they  have  been  properly  initiated  into  the  duties 
required  of  them. 

Comparatively  nsw  as  is  our  experience  of  sanitary  engineering, 
recent  bacteriological  discoveries  have  wrought  a  great  change  in 
our  views  of  the  cause  of  decomposition  of  organic  substances, 
and  require  a  corresponding  change  in  our  methods  of  dealing 
■with  house  refuse.  Formerly  decomposition  was  believed  to  be 
a  simple  chemical  resolution  of  higher  and  more  complex  into 
lower  and  more  elementary  substances,  and  our  existing  system 
of  sewerage  is  based  on  these  views ;  but  now  it  is  held  that 
the  resolution  of  organic  substances  is  due  to  the  action  of  various 
microscopic  organisms,  whose  action  varies  with  the  media  in 
which  they  exist.  Our  mother  earth,  which  we  have  been  wont 
to  look  on  as  mere  dust  and  ashes,  is  referred  to  by  our  author  as 
"  the  living  earth,"  because  it  contains  innumerable  organisms 
whose  functions  are  to  convert  organic  matter  into  humus  and 
nitrites  without  setting  at  liberty  any  of  their  gaseous  constituents, 
and  in  a  fit  state  to  form  the  food  of  plants,  while  the  organisms  in 
water  act  less  perfectly,  and  set  at  liberty  ammonia  and  other 
offensive  gases.  Hence,  whatever  may  be  the  practical  difficul- 
ties of  disposing  of  house-refuse  on  the  land  in  towns,  there  ought 
not  to  be  any  such  difficulty  in  the  country,  and  for  economic 
reasons  none  should  be  allowed  to  exist.  The  economic  views  of 
a  scientific  man  who  is  not  influenced  by  political  considerations 
are  worth  quoting  at  the  present  moment,  when  the  depression  in 
agriculture  is  about  to  be  inquired  into  by  a  Royal  Commission, 
and  we  give  the  following  as  an  example  of  Dr.  Poore's 
conclusions  : — ■ 

'In  England  the  discovery  of  the  steam-engine  has  led  to 
an  excessive  concentration  of  population  in  certain  localities 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  in  order  to  feed  these  urban 
populations  it  has  been  found  necessary  in  Great  Britain  to 
remove  all  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  food,  and  thus  it 
has  come  about  that  the  agriculturalist  has  had  no  share  in 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country ;  the  artisan  has 
been  artificially  fattened,  and  the  agriculturalist  has  been 
starved,  and  it  is  in  no  way  surprising  that  the  latter  should 
wish  to  change  from  the  plough-tail  to  the  workshop.  The 
land  which  supports  the  population  is  generally  completely 
out  of  sight,  and  the  consumer  of  imported  food  seldom  gives 
a  thought  as  to  how  and  when  it  was  produced.  Imported 
food  is  so  cheap  that  the  high  cultivation  of  our  own  country 
has  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  prime  importance,  and  there 
being  but  little  demand  for  organic  manure,  we  have  begun 
to  burn  as  much  of  the  refuse  of  our  cities  as  is  combustible, 
while  the  rest  is  used  to  destroy  our  fisheries,  and  block  our 
ports.    "What  the  end  will  be  it  is  not  difficult  to  see.' 

Dr.  Poore  deals  with  questions  of  air  and  water  from  an 
equally  practical  and  independent  point  of  view  as  he  deals 
with  the  disposal  of  waste,  and  the  most  readable  of  his  essays 
are  those  in  which  he  recounts  his  opposition  to  Local  Boards 
and  other  advocates  of  borrowing  money  and  carrying  out  large 
drainage  schemes  because  it  is  "  good  for  trade." 

The  volume  should  find  a  place  among  the  handbooks  of  the 
country  doctor,  the  parish  priest,  and,  indeed,  of  all  intelligent 
country  gentlemen  and  householders,  as  it  is  useful  not  only  for 
the  information  it  actually  contains,  but  for  the  suggestions  it 
puts  into  the  reader's  mind  for  meeting  conditions  other  than 
those  specially  dealt  with  in  its  pages. 


A  BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW  OF  GEOLOGY.* 

EOLOGY  cannot  be  learnt  in  a  single  country  any  more 
than  botany  or  zoology.  It  is  always  essential  to  look 
abroad  in  order  to  obtain  a  right  perspective  and  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  subject.  In  a  certain  stage  of  every  science  a  very 
real  danger  arises— that  of  deifying  details  and  magnifying  dis- 
tinction, till  at  last  the  wood  cannot  be  seen  for  the  trees.  From 
this  danger  geology  at  the  present  time  certainly  is  not  exempt, 
so  that  its  students,  if  they  cannot  adopt  the  best  course — that 
of  enlarging  their  knowledge  by  travel— should  be  grateful  to 
those  who  undertake  the  laborious  task  of  presenting  in  a  concise 

*  Text-Book  of  Comparative  Geology,  By  E.  Kavser,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  Geology  in  the  University  of  Marburg.  Translated  and  Edited  bv 
Philip  Lake,  M.A.,  F.G.S.  London:  Swan  Sonnensohein  &  Co.  New 
York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1893. 


form  the  results  which  have  been  obtained  by  numerous  workers 
in  different  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  geology  of  foreign  countries  undoubtedly  has  not  been 
neglected  of  late  years  in  the  larger  text-books,  such  as  those,  to 
speak  only  of  English  works,  written  by  Sir  A.  Geikie  and  Professor 
Prestwich ;  but  in  these  greater  attention  of  necessity  is  paid  to  the 
details  of  British  stratigraphy,  which  has  the  effect,  as  it  were,  of 
placing  the  latter  too  much  in  the  foreground  and  of  destroying  the 
balance  of  the  picture.  No  blame  attaches  to  the  author ;  were  it 
not  done,  the  books  would  fail  to  discharge  their  proper  function. 
Hence  a  work  such  as  that  before  us  is  very  valuable,  both  as  a 
supplement  to  the  ordinary  text-books  and  as  a  corrective  to  the 
"  provincialism  "  which  these  may  accidentally  engender. 

Professor  Kayser's  work,  as  intended  for  use  in  Germany, 
gives,  perhaps,  a  slightly  undue  prominence  to  the  strata  of  that 
country.  This,  however,  has  been  partially  corrected  in  the 
present  edition  by  adding  considerably  to  the  descriptions  of 
extra-Germanic  countries.  This  is  well ;  but  it  would  have  been 
better,  we  think,  to  have  indicated  by  some  kind  of  distinctive 
mark  the  inserted  passages ;  for,  when  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
joint  authorship  cannot  be  fulfilled,  the  reader  likes  to  know 
whether  he  is  listening  to  the  original  author  or  to  the  editor. 

A  work  like  the  present  must  be  more  or  less  of  a  compilation. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  if  here  and  there  some  inequality- 
is  perceptible  in  the  treatment,  and  careful  research  becomes 
more   conspicuous  than  a  critical   handling  of  the  materials. 
In  the  notice,  for  instance,  of  the  Archrean  rocks,  neither  the- 
author  nor  the  editor  appears  to  be  aware  that  both  the  "trilobite 
and  graptolite-bearing  schists  "  of  the  Bergen  district,  and  "  the 
selemnite-bearing,  probably  Jurassic,  schists  of  Switzerland  "  are- 
very  different  from  the  Archrean  mica-schists   and  gneisses. 
There  is,  moreover,  no  proof  that  the  so-called  "  Grauwacke 
zone,  which  borders  the  central  chain  of  the  Alps,  and  consists 
partly  of  highly  crystalline  schists,  partly  also  of  the  usual  slates 
and  grauwackes,  sandstone  and  limestone,  is  of  Siluric  age,"  for 
no  such  single  zone  exists.    To  these  matters  attention  has  been 
called  repeatedly,  in  the  last  few  years,  but  it  is  apparently  an 
accepted  principle  with  many  German  geologists,  and  some  even 
of  this  country,  that  whatever  is  not  written  in  the  language  of 
the  former  is  a  negligible  quantity.    The  statements  also  con- 
cerning Oldhamia,  "  which  is  bow  sometimes  supposed  to  be 
simply  a  wrinkle  in  the  slate,"  and  about  the  Galway  "  quartzites 
and  slates,  with  the  Connemara  marble  "  (an  association  which 
does  not  exist)  are  both  misleading,  and  should  have  been  quali- 
fied by  explanatory  clauses,  or  by  notes.   The  same  partial  know- 
ledge or  partisan  obliquity  of  vision  is  exhibited  more  than  once 
in  the  remarks  on  the  Glacial  age,  which  is  included  by  the  author 
in  the  "  Drift  or  Diluvial "  epoch.    We  wonder,  by  the  way? 
when  the  latter  epithet,  so  suggestive  of  erroneous  notions,  will 
disappear  from  geology.    Here,  however,  it  is  so  esteemed  that 
we  are  actually  told  of  "  mighty  diluvial  glaciers,"  though  no 
explanation  is  given  of  what  these  may  be.    Of  course  we  read 
of  "  the  ground  moraine  of  the  present  glaciers,"  the  existence  of 
which,  as  a  feature  of  any  importance,  has  not  yet  been  proved. 
Again,  it  is  assumed  that  England  "was  completely  covered  with 
ice  in  the  Ice  Age,"  though  great  diversity  of  opinion  notoriously 
exists  on  this  point,  and  few,  if  any,  geologists  of  repute  suppose 
that  the  land-ice  extended  over  the  south-east  of  England.  But 
we  are  actually  informed  that  this  part  "  was  overridden  by  the 
Scandinavian  ice."    Truly  one  lives  and  learns  ! 

Exception  might  be  taken  to  a  few  other  statements,  which 
exhibit  either  absence  of  critical  knowledge  or  presence  of  an 
inability  to  see  more  than  one  side  of  a  question.  But  these,  it 
must  be  understood,  are  minor  defects ;  they  could  all  be  remedied 
by  the  occasional  removal  or  addition  of  a  phrase  or  a  sentence. 
Taking  the  book  as  a  whole,  it  is  well  conceived,  executed,  and 
translated,  though  Mr.  Lake  has  not  always  succeeded  in  taking 
the  stiffening  out  of  the  German  sentences.  It  will  be  a  valuable 
— we  had  almost  said  an  essential — addition  to  the  library  of 
every  British  geologist. 


TESTAMENTA  KARLEOLENSIA.* 

TV/I"  EDLEVAL  wills  are  almost  always  pleasant  reading  ;  they 
-L»-L  are  thoroughly  human,  they  illustrate  a  life  that  has  long 
passed  away,  and  they  seem  like  the  voices  of  men  and  women 
speaking  to  us  through  the  mist  of  centuries  about  their  wishe.% 
thoughts,  and  family  affairs.  The  wills  in  this  volume  have  their 
full  share  of  interest.    They  range  in  date  from  1353  to  1386, 

*  Testamenta  Karleolensia,  the  Series  of  With  from  the  Pne-Htformation 
Register  of  the  Bishops  of  Carlisle.  Edited  by  R.  S.  Ferguson,  M.A., 
LL.M.,  F.S.A.,  Chancellor  of  Carlisle.  Cumberland  and  Westmorland 
Antiquarian  and  Archaeological  Society.  Kendal:  T.  Wilson;  Carlisle: 
C.  Thurnam  &  Sons  ;  London:  Elliot  Stock.  1893. 
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and  are  printed  from  transcripts  made  by  Mr.  J.  Brigstocke 
Sheppard  from  the  Registers  of  the  See  of  Carlisle.  Many  of 
them,  as  the  editor  Mr.  Ferguson  remarks,  are  wills  of  beneficed 
clergy  of  the  diocese,  who  seem,  as  a  rule,  to  have  been  men  of 
some  wealth.  A  few  bequests  strike  us  as  noteworthy.  In  the 
will  of  a  certain  chaplain  of  Carlisle  there  is  a  mention  of  the 
two  churches  contained  in  the  cathedral,  where  the  choir 
belonged  to  the  Convent,  while  the  nave  was  a  parish  church. 
Legacies  to  pious  uses,  to  clergy,  to  the  poor,  and  to  houses  of 
religion  are  extremely  numerous.  Among  them  are  several  for 
the  maintenance  of  bridges,  and  one  to  the  schoolmaster  of  the 
city  of  Carlisle.  There  are  some  notices  of  books ;  William  de 
Fenton,  clerk,  seems  to  have  had  many  books,  for  he  directs 
"  quod  libri  mei  omnes  vendantur."  Two  laymen  leave  books  by 
will,  and  a  lady  leaves  her  psalter.  A  vicar  of  Appleby  left  a 
"breviary  and  psalter  to  his  son  John,  who  may,  of  course,  have 
"been  born  before  his  father  entered  the  higher  orders.  Mr. 
Ferguson  has  done  his  work  as  editor  satisfactorily ;  his  foot- 
notes are  brief  and  to  the  point,  and  he  has  appended  to  his  text 
a  most  serviceable  glossary,  an  index  of  places,  and  another  of 
persons. 


ART  GUIDE  TO  EUROPE.* 

THERE  is  a  great  deal  of  information  packed  into  a  small 
space  in  this  volume.  "  In  a  work,"  says  Miss  Bell,  "  cover- 
ing so  large  an  area  of  ground,  and  occupying  so  long  a  period  in 
preparation,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  some  few  errors."  This  is, 
of  course,  the  great  worry  of  all  makers  of  guide-books.  "When 
you  have  got  as  far  south  as  the  Land's  End  in  your  encyclopedia 
of  English  churches,  you  hear  that  the  church  of  Berwick  has 
been  rebuilt,  by  way  of  restoration,  and  so  the  first  paragraph  in 
your  book  is  out  of  date  before  the  last  is  written.  Yet  these  are 
the  very  points  on  which  the  critic  is  most  likely  to  be  severe. 
Let  us,  then,  say,  once  for  all,  that  though  Miss  Bell  is  not  always 
•quite  up  to  date,  she  is  usually  very  near  it,  and  go  on  to  notice 
what,  in  a  book  like  this,  is  of  far  greater  importance — namely, 
style  and  clearness.  The  plan  is  excellent.  Every  place  is  put 
in  alphabetical  order  under  the  heading  of  the  country  in  which 
it  is  situated.  Miss  Bell  begins  with  Greece,  and  so  the  first 
place  named  is  yEgina,  of  which  there  is  a  brief,  but  perhaps 
sufficient,  account.  "When  we  come  to  Athens  we  begin  to  find 
fault.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of  mainly  correct  informa- 
tion packed  into  a  space  so  small  that  the  writer  cannot  turn 
round  in  it.  That  at  least  is  the  impression  produced  by 
such  a  passage  as  this  : — "  Grass-clad  slopes  lead  up  through  its 
entrance  gates,  known  as  the  Propylsea,  to  the  time-worn  rock 
from  which  rise  all  that  is  left  of  the  Parthenon  or  Temple  of 
Athena ;  the  former  the  work  of  Iktinus  and  Kallikrates  as 
■architects  and  Pheidias  as  sculptor,  the  latter  the  production  of 
Mnesikles."  This  means  in  plain  English  that  Iktinus,  Kalli- 
irates,  and  Pheidias  were  responsible  for  the  Propylaaa  and 
Mnesikles  for  the  Parthenon.  Yet  the  very  next  paragraph 
opens  with  the  plain  statement  that  Mnesikles  built  the  Propylcea. 
In  short,  Miss  Bell,  in  spite  of  her  extensive  knowledge  and 
universal  sympathies  in  art,  is  one  of  a  school  of  authors  who  are 
not  to  be  trusted  with  such  rhetorical  expressions  as  "  former  and 
latter,"  yet  who  love  them  and  use  them  as  often  as  possible. 
There  is  nothing  more  common  than  to  read,  after  a  list  of,  say, 
three  things,  that  one  of  the  three  is  a  former  and  another  a 
latter,  when  probably  the  author  means  the  first  and  the 
last.  Latter  and  last  stand  to  each  other  as  comparative  and 
superlative,  and  we  may  make  former  a  positive,  but  it  is  at  the 
risk  of  sacrificing  the  clearness  of  a  sentence.  Although  we  fail 
to  make  out  from  Miss  Bell  who  was  the  architect  of  the 
Parthenon,  we  must  allow  her  the  credit  of  giving  a  very 
succinct  description  of  the  building  and  a  summary  of  its  history. 
■She  is  certainly  right  in  one  critical  remark.  After  speaking  of 
the  skill  of  the  Greek  artists  in  modifying  "  the  optical  illusions 
inseparable  from  perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines,"  she  points 
out  that  the  Parthenon  was  peculiarly  suited  to  the  clear  atmo- 
sphere of  Greece  and  to  the  splendid  marbles  at  the  command 
of  the  builders.  "  Similar  results,"  she  continues,  "could  never 
"be  obtained  in  the  comparatively  commonplace  materials  to  be 
had  in  Western  Europe."  It  is  curious  to  remark,  as  a  comment 
on  this  expression  of  opinion,  that  the  Athenian  Doric,  carried 
out  in  stucco,  used  to  be  the  favourite  style  in  England  for 
I  tisHi'nters'  meeting-houses. 

From  Greece  Miss  Bell  takes  us  to  Italy.  It  is  marvellous 
that  so  much  that  is  useful  can  be  contained  in  so  few  pages. 
Under  Cremona  she  does  not  forget  the  fiddles.    At  Florence 
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there  is  mention  of  the  Palazzo  Pandolfini,  which,  Miss  Bell  says, 
was  "  designed  by  Raphael  " — a  questionable  statement.  She  is 
generally,  however,  very  cautious.  Thus,  in  describing  a  picture 
in  the  museum  of  Palermo,  she  says  it  is  "a  small  triptych, 
by  some  master  of  the  early  Flemish  school,  said  to  equal  in 
beauty  of  design  and  richness  of  colouring  the  work  of  Jan  van 
Eyck  himself."  There  can,  really,  be  no  doubt  that  the  painting 
is  by  Mabuse.  Sir  Frederic  Burton  ascribes  it  to  him  in  the 
Catalogue  of  the  National  Gallery.  Under  Messina  there  should 
have  been  some  mention  of  Antonello,  the  Sicilian  artist  who 
brought  oil-painting  from  Flanders  to  Italy.  In  the  church  of 
San  Gregorio  there  is  a  triptych  from  his  hand,  signed  and  dated 
1473.  In  the  University,  also,  there  are,  or  were,  some  of  his 
pictures,  but  an  artist  of  the  rank  and  qualifications  of  a  common 
house  painter  has  "  restored  "  them  away.  In  Sardinia  Miss 
Bell  has  not  forgotten  the  "  Nuraghs,"  which  answer  so  curiously 
to  the  Talayots  or  guard-houses  of  Minorca.  The  headless  but 
beautiful  statue  of  Arethusa  (?)  at  Syracuse  ought  to  have  been 
described.  A  kind  of  shrine  has  been  fitted  up  for  it  in  the 
Museum.  At  Turin  the  most  remarkable  things  are  in  the 
Fgyptian  collection  at  the  Accademia,  but  they  are  left  unnoticed. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  omissions  are  very  few  in  number, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  often  very  difficult,  in  a 
long  and  involved  sentence,  to  find  exactly  what  is  wanted.  The 
late  Mr.  Murray  of  Albemarle  Street,  who  probably  understood 
the  art  of  making  guidebooks  better  than  anybody  else,  used  to 
maintain  that  no  sentence  should  be  more  than  one  line  long. 
"What  would  he  have  thought  of  Miss  Bell's  first  sentence  on  the 
Louvre  ? — 

'  Of  the  few  well-preserved  Renaissance  buildings  of  Paris 
the  most  interesting  and  remarkable  is  the  Palace  of  the 
Louvre,  which  in  a  truly  miraculous  manner  escaped  the  fate 
of  so  many  of  its  contemporaries,  and  remains,' 

and  so  on — this  is  only  half.  On  the  whole,  though  we  have  had 
faults  to  find,  we  may  heartily  commend  this  little  book.  There 
has  long  been  a  need  of  something  of  the  kind. 


SOME  COUNTRY  SIGHTS  AND  SOUNDS.' 

A CRITIC  as  light-hearted  as  the  writer  of  this  book  might 
make  some  fun  out  of  the  title  which  Mr.  Robinson  has  given 
to  it.  Some  Country  Sights,  quotha,  including  the  bison  and  the 
ounce  and  the  great  auk  ;  Some  Country  Sounds,  indeed,  in- 
cluding the  roar  of  the  tiger,  the  snarl  of  the  wolf,  and  the  snort 
of  the  rhinoceros.  The  bear,  and  the  mongoose,  and  the  bell- 
bird,  these  are  the  company  to  which  Mr.  Robinson  in- 
troduces us,  and  when  they  haunt  Devonshire  and  Yorkshire  may 
we  be  there  to  see — at  a  little  distance,  of  course,  in  the  case  of 
the  bear.  The  truth  is,  no  doubt,  that  author  and  publisher 
were  hard  put  to  it  to  find  any  title  that  would  suit  so  mis- 
cellaneous a  piece  of  patchwork  ;  but,  as  only  one  single  chapter 
in  the  whole  volume  deals  even  approximately  with  country 
sights  or  sounds,  we  really  think  a  happier  name  might  have  been 
suggested.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  an  editor's  scrap-books,  the  one 
which  is  marked  "  Science  "  on  the  back. 

The  contents  of  this  book  are  almost  exclusively  little  essays,  just 
long  enough  to  fill  a  column  of  an  evening  newspaper,  and  we 
should  be  by  no  means  surprised  to  hear  that  before  appearing  in 
this  composite  form  they  had  served  that  useful  purpose.  A 
consciousness  of  this  probability  takes  off  a  little  from  the 
reader's  interest,  and  this  is  unfortunate,  for  Mr.  Phil  Robinson 
writes  very  brightly  and  easily.  Still,  it  is  almost  a  pity  to  let 
the  mechanism  be  seen  so  plainly  under  the  papier-mache.  The 
mode  is  this.  Read  your  morning  newspaper  with  special  atten- 
tion to  natural  history  items.  Cut  out  with  scissors  anything 
amusing,  instructive,  or  extravagant  about  pink  rabbits,  or  escaped 
elephants,  or  Japanese  chickens,  or  accidents  at  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes.  Place  the  snippet  so  prepared  at  the  top  of  your  paper, 
and  weave  around  it  twelve  hundred  words  of  comic  or  pro- 
fessorial commentary.  If  you  are  well  instructed  in  popular 
science,  possess  an  adroit  and  nimble  wit,  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  experience  in  this  sort  of  work,  and  enjoy  a  sense  of  the 
ridiculous,  the  thing  is  as  easy  as  sin,  and  the  result  as  appetizing 
as  whipped  cream.  It  is,  of  course,  literature  chopped  as  fine  as 
it  can  possibly  be  made  without  coming  under  the  modern  head- 
ing "Bits,"  and  for  our  own  part  we  like  larger  mouth fuls  and 
more  staying  food  ;  but  many  readers  will  think  it  delightful  to 
read  in  this  way,  without  taking  the  smallest  trouble.  To  deny 
the  talent  of  the  writer  is  what  we  should  never  dream  of  doing, 
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but  we  do  think  that  such  a  very  clever  man  as  Mr.  Eobinson 
might  take  himself  a  little  more  seriously. 

All  the  same,  on  a  hot  afternoon  in  a  garden,  or  towards  the 
end  of  a  railway  journey,  or  on  the  deck  of  a  yacht,  one  could 
not  have  a  pleasanter  companion  than  this  book.  It  makes  no  de- 
mand upon  the  attention  ;  and  yet,  if  one  attends  to  it  anywhere, 
one  is  almost  sure  to  hit  on  something  interesting  or  amusing.  The 
proposition  that  the  arts  of  personal  reconstruction  should  now 
be  applied  to  animals,  and  that  damaged  cows  should  have  sun- 
bonnets,  spectacles,  and  wooden  legs,  is  vastly  diverting.  The 
excursus  on  the  Mosaic  Scapegoat,  though  it  shaves  the  wind  a 
little,  is  scarcely  less  amusing.  Mr.  Phil  Robinson  has  studied 
the  habits  of  that  curious  animal,  the  Boy,  and  has  made  some 
delicious  observations,  especially  on  the  creature  as  it  is  found  in 
dustbins  and  in  hollow  trees.  He  warns  the  maiden  lady  against 
the  dangers  of  the  talking  parrot,  and  solemnly  adjures  those  who 
are  easily  shocked  to  desist  from  petting  the  parrot,  and  to  flop 
their  affections  on  the  guinea-pig,  which  experience  has  shown 
to  be  eminently  safe. 

The  slightest  of  hooks  is  the  better  for  having  its  proofs  cor- 
rected, and  Mr.  Phil  Eobinson,  although  always  a  refined,  is 
.sometimes  anything  but  a  careful,  writer.  Such  sentences  as, 
"  Finding  an  empty  house  under  repair,  they  got  in  at  the  window 
of  one  of  them,"  are  to  be  deprecated.  "  I  remember,  as  a  boy, 
reading  in  a  book,"  is  a  queer  way  of  introducing  one  of  the  best- 
known  quotations  from  Bacon's  Essays,  and  what  the  Christian 
lad  was  doing  was  "  gagging  in  a  waggishness  a  long-billed 
fowl."  Finally,  it  is  really  astounding  that  Mr.  Phil  Robinson, 
or  his  press-reader,  could  pass  an  elaborate  suggestion  that  some 
artist  should  paint  the  primitive  man  swallowing  the  first  oyster, 
because  we  should  have  thought  it  within  the  memory  of  all 
cultivated  persons  that  this  has  been  done,  on  a  large  scale,  by  no 
less  an  artist  than  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts. 


AN  INDEX  TO  GOULD'S  WORKS.* 

< 

'  TNDEXES,"  we  are  told,  "need  not  necessarily  be  dry." 

The  present  one,  -whether  dry  or  not,  is  at  any  rate  capable 
of  stimulating  moisture  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  do  not 
possess  the  superb  volumes  -which  have  been  hitherto  a  labyrinth 
■without  this  clue.  The  indexer,  Mr.  Sharpe,  is  himself  an 
-ornithologist,  and  in  compiling  his  index  to  Gould's  works  he  has 
followed  at  least  one  illustrious  example ;  for  Pennant  indexed 
Buffon's  "  Planches  illuminees."  Gould  might  have  paraphrased 
the  celebrated  remark  of  Lord  Macaulay,  and  expressed  a  wish 
that  none  but  an  ornithologist  should  make  an  index  to  his  series 
of  folios  ;  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  one  not  devoted  to 
ornithology  as  practised  at  present  would  have  entered  upon  the 
huge  labour  implied  in  this  piece  of  work  with  such  enthusiastic 
ardour.  It  is  extremely  fortunate  that  Mr.  Sharpe,  at 
the  suggestion  (as  he  reminds  us  more  than  once)  of  Lords 
Wharncliffe  and  Walsingham,  did  not  shrink  from  the  several 
years  of  hard  work  which  the  compilation  of  the  index  cost  him. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Sharpe,  in  his  biographical  account  of  Gould,  is, 
perhaps,  a  little  too  enthusiastic  in  his  appreciation  of  the  services 
to  science  rendered  by  the  distinguished  ornithologist.  Birds  do 
not  always  interest  naturalists  who  are  not  specialists;  there 
are  plenty  of  them  (birds  and  specialists  too,  for  that  matter),  but 
they  are  much  of  a  muchness,  and  in  fact  form  a  very  restricted 
group,  with  but  little  structural  variation  from  one  end  of  the 
series  to  the  other.  Besides,  the  ornithological  point  of  view 
still  further  limits  their  importance  ;  so  little  attention  is  paid  to 
anything  but  mere  differences  of  colour  or  marking  that,  as  a  rule, 
very  little  is  left  in  an  ornithological  memoir  but  a  discussion  of 
synonymy  or  the  "  verification  of  references."  Ornithological 
research  is  apt  to  belong  to  literature  rather  than  to  science. 
We  would  gladly  yield  up  all  the  bird-skins  in  the  British 
Museum  for  one  half-hour  alone  with  an  Archaopteryx  in  the  flesh. 
Without  wishing  in  the  least  to  depreciate  Gould's  energy  in 
visiting  Australia  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  birds  for  his 
monograph,  it  is  more  than  an  exaggeration  for  Mr.  Sharpe  to 
say  that  "  there  have  been  none  which  produced  such  ample 
results  "  as  that  expedition.  If,  however,  he  speaks  of  birds  only, 
the  exaggeration  doubtless  vanishes.  But  there  is  nothing  in 
the  context  to  forbid  the  assumption  that  the  Challenger  Expedi- 
tion— the  really  most  fruitful  ever  undertaken— is  not  brought 
into  comparison. 

Mr.  Sharpe's  index  includes  both  "popular"  names  and 
technical  terms  ;  it  is  necessary  to  use  inverted  commas  because, 
of  course,  the  vast  majority  of  the  birds  described  by  Gould  have 
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no  really  popular  names  except  in  their  native  countries.  Gould 
is  not  the  only  person  to  whom  the  choice  of  English  names  for 
exotic  birds  proved  a  stumbling-block.  It  may  be  useful  enough 
in  a  place  like  the  Zoological  Gardens  to  present  the  public 
with  a  name  understanded  of  the  people — though  even  here  we 
doubt  whether  "Gould's  Monitor"  conveys  much  more  than 
"  Monitor  Gouldi" — but  in  technical  treatises,  hardly  suitable  for 
light  reading,  they  are  quite  out  of  place  ;  any  one  who  is  able  to 
use  a  technical  ornithological  work  is  perfectly  competent  to  deal 
with  the  most  severe  of  technical  terms  ;  indeed,  it  is  rather  the 
English  names  which  would  baffle  him.  Mr.  Sharpe  thinks  that 
"  Aurelia's  Puff-leg  "  is  about  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  these 
manufactured  titles ;  we  think  that  the  "  warty-faced  Honey- 
eater  "is  not  far  off  it  in  unnecessary  absurdity.  The  English 
names  are  included  with  the  scientific  names  in  one  index.  In 
addition  to  the  Index  Mr.  Sharpe  has  given  a  complete  list  of 
Gould's  contributions  to  zoological  literature,  other  than  the 
series  of  folios  by  which  his  name  is  best  known ;  this  biblio- 
graphy is  most  useful ;  altogether,  Gould  wrote  during  his  fifty 
years  of  active  work  no  less  than  302  of  these  opuscula. 


TWO  BOOKS  OX  ART.* 

ONE  seldom  reads  a  book  on  art  hoping  to  agree  with  it,  but 
rather  to  learn  from  difference  of  opinion  how  various  are 
the  kinds  of  pleasure  which  sight  may  beget.  Within  a  certain 
range  of  difference  some  eyes  support,  or  even  enjoy,  what  dis- 
pleases others.  It  would  seem  that  the  pleasurable  emotiun 
raised  in  many  people  by  spotty  patterns  and  violent  colours 
cannot  be  of  the  same  order  as  the  delight  which  others  take  in 
simple  dignified  breadth  and  even  atmospheric  colour.  No  one 
can  say  how  much  of  this  preference  of  one  emotion  to  another 
depends  on  training,  how  much  on  a  native  condition  of  the 
nerves.  Perhaps  painters,  as  they  know  more,  tend  to  admire 
breadth ;  but  no  one  can  rightly  dogmatize  on  painting  except  as 
to  methods.  The  end  to  be  attained,  the  final  appeal  to  taste, 
the  satisfaction  of  the  nerves,  is  beyond  argument.  When  once, 
however,  the  character  of  the  pleasure  is  defined,  the  means  of 
producing  it  may  be  discussed,  and  even  dealt  with  dogmatically, 
by  the  competent.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  technical  con- 
siderations and  questions  of  treatment  subserving  an  end  cannot 
be  overlooked  by  the  writer  on  art,  and  that  he  should  contem- 
plate the  possibility  of  the  co-existence  of  totally  different 
sources  of  pleasure  in  the  material  of  painting.  One  may 
feel  sure  of  this  when  one  remembers  the  changes  of  view 
that  may  be  discerned  in  the  career  of  the  same  painter. 
Crome,  Rembrandt,  Corot,  serve  as  examples.  Whether  he 
varies  or  keeps  his  view,  the  great  painter  may  be  expected 
not  only  to  judge  the  means  used  to  attain  tli9  qualities 
he  likes,  but  also  to  tell  you  that  no  other  qualities  should 
please  any  one.  This  assurance  is  the  natural  effect  of  his 
enthusiasm  about  his  own  feelings,  and  is  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  the  immense  value  of  the  artist's  mind  compared  with  the 
critic's.  Here,  then,  are  two  ways  of  writing  about  paintings. 
You  may  discuss  the  technique  and  the  application  of  methods  to 
an  end,  or  you  may  make  yourself  the  subject  and  describe  your 
own  consciousness.  Both  views  must  be  combined  in  practice ; 
but  according  as  the  first  or  second  predominates  the  work  is 
likely  to  be  critical  or  artistic.  Mr.  Whistler,  by  that  remark- 
able exposition  of  his  attitude  towards  art, "  The  Ten  o'Clock,"  has 
led  ordinary  writers  to  sound  the  personal  note  more  than  befits 
the  critic.  A  sketch  of  the  personal  feelings  of  a  literary  man 
whose  conceptions  of  painting  are  second-hand  and  vague 
possesses  a  different  kind  of  interest  from  a  revelation  of  the 
mind  of  a  good  painter  whose  attitude  to  art  is  the  outcome  of 
all  his  life  and  all  his  energies. 

The  two  books  whose  titles  will  be  found  below  deal  chiefly 
with  the  painting  of  this  century,  and  mark  the  contrast  between 
the  subjective  and  objective  treatment  of  the  art.  Mr.  Van 
Dyke  shows  little  desire  to  put  forward  his  personal  tastes  more 
than  is  necessary.  He  is  modest,  unobtrusive,  and  careful,  rather 
than  brilliant.  His  book,  perhaps,  sutlers  from  traces  of  the 
popular  lecture  and  a  consequent  tone  of  the  schoolmaster  who 
cheapens  statements  for  a  careless  audience.  But  the  matter  of 
his  book  contains  good  and  original  work  on  his  subject.  Mr. 
George  Moore  differs  entirely.  He  continues  the  clever  and 
rather  disagreeable  sketch  of  his  mental  operations  which  he 
began  in  his  Confessions,  and  pursued  in  his  Impressions  and 
Opinions.    We  prefer  him  in  the  earlier  works,  for  Mr.  Moore 

*  Art  for  Art's  Sahe.  By  John  C.  Van  Dyke.  London  :  Sampson  Low 
&  Co. 

Modern  Painting.    By  George  Moore.    London  :  Walter  Scott. 
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is  more  amusing  when  he  describes  bis  own  feelings  than  when 
be  tries  to  reconcile  them  with  what  he  has  learnt  of  art.  He  is 
so  accustomed  to  satire  that  he  always  overstates  bis  case.  He 
thinks  to  enforce  his  meaning  by  putting  everything  in  succession 
in  an  extravagant  relief.  But  he  produces  the  effect  of  a  picture 
full  of  false  relation.  So  we  may  judge  of  Mr.  Moore's  temper, 
manners,  and  intellect  by  reading  Modern  Tainting;  while  of 
his  view  of  his  subject  we  gain  only  a  confused  and  contradictory 
idea.  This  makes  review  difficult,  for  it  is  impossible  to  extract 
bis  principles  from  a  mass  of  personal  abuse,  bumoristic  over- 
statement, and  apparent  discrepancy.  We  say  apparent,  for  Mr. 
Moore  could  have  reconciled,  with  some  trouble,  the  contradic- 
tions into  which  he  has  been  led  by  the  wish  to  score  points  in 
ephemeral  journalism. 

Lest  the  reader  should  take  too  serious  a  view  of  these  dis- 
crepancies, here  are  a  few  passages.  Concerning  Mr.  Whistler 
we  read  : — "  Out  of  the  night  Mr.  Whistler  has  gathered  beauty 
as  august  as  Phidias  took  from  Greek  youths."  "  Nocturne  1 1 
.  .  .  would  arouse  envy  in  Rembrandt.''  "  No  one  ever  saw 
nature  so  artistically."  "  Truly  this  picture  seems  to  me  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world"  (Miss  Alexander).  "He  (Mr. 
Whistler)  is  the  one  solitary  example  of  cosmopolitanism  in 
art."  But  we  bear,  under  the  text  "  Art  is  Nationhood,'" 
the  following : — "  There  is  no  such  thing  as  cosmopolitanism 
in  art  ?  Alas  there  is,  and  what  a  pitiful  thing  that  thing 
is  !  "  Then  we  are  told,  of  the  New  English  Art  Club,  that 
"  it  is  intelligent,  it  is  emotional,  it  is  cosmopolitan — not 
the  Bouillon-Duval  cosmopolitanism  of  the  Newlyn  School, 
but  rather  an  agreeable  assimilation  of  the  Montmartre  caf6  of 
fifteen  years  ago."  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  there  can  be  many 
cosmopolitanisms  if  Mr.  Whistler  is  the  solitary  example,  and 
how  it  can  be  so  pitiful  when  it  embraces  so  much  that  Mr. 
George  Moore  admires.  We  learn  that  schools  are  wise  in  pro- 
portion as  they  cultivate  "  values,"  and  "  that  to  ignore  what 
are  known  as  values  seems  to  be  the  first  principle  of  the  Glasgow 
school."  Yet  "  the  aestheticism  of  the  Glasgow  school  ...  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  New  English  Art  Club,"  which  is 
"  intelligent,"  and  of  which  Mr.  Moore  says,  "  it  is  all  we  have  of 
art  in  the  present  generation."  Plainly  with  Mr.  Moore  any 
stick  will  do  to  beat  a  dog  with,  and,  we  may  add,  to  scratch 
another's  back  with.  We  cannot  pass  over  a  different  kind  of 
mistake  due,  however,  to  the  same  cause,  reckless  assertion  in 
backing  up  the  statement  of  the  moment.  The  former  passages 
show  a  certain  vagueness  of  opinion  about  general  matters,  the 
following  an  incorrect  apprehension  of  a  technical  question  : — 

'  After  a  long  methodical  study  of  the  model,  an  attempt  is 
made  to  prepare  a  corresponding  tone ;  no  medium  must  be 
used  ;  and  when  the  large  square  brusb  is  filled  full  of  sticky, 
clogging  pigment,  it  is  drawn  half  an  inch  down,  and  then 
half  an  inch  across  the  canvas,  and  the  painter  must  calculate 
how  much  he  can  finish  at  a  sitting,  for  this  system  does  not 
admit  of  retouchings.  It  is  practised  in  all  the  French  studios, 
where  it  is  known  as  la  peinture  au  premier  coup! 

This  caricatures  a  method  which  Mr.  Moore  elsewhere  praises ; 
but  then  he  is  speaking  of  Manet,  who  is  one  of  his  gods. 

La  peinture  au  premier  coup  is  understood — we  will  not  imitate 
Mr.  Moore,  and  say  by  all  schools  and  artists,  but  by  most — to 
mean  no  more  than  straightforward  painting  without  process. 
In  this  style  of  work  it  is  forbidden  to  paint  over  a  grisaille,  over 
green  shadows  or  over  red,  to  use  preparations  wet  or  dry,  to 
brush  lights  into  a  makeshift  transparent  brown  shadow ;  in  fact, 
to  use  any  method  which  escapes  control,  produces  unforeseen 
results,  and  implies  a  shirking  of  any  part  of  the  modelling. 
As  to  the  system  of  brushing  half  an  inch  down  and  half 
an  inch  across,  most  practitioners  on  the  contrary  counsel 
repeated  brushing  "in  the  sense  of  the  form."  The  object 
of  the  system  is  to  pin  the  attention  to  the  relative  values 
of  the  light  on  different  planes,  and  the  square-touched  method 
without  reference  to  form  is  but  a  pastiche  of  the  real  thing. 
As  to  retouching,  the  further  envelopment  of  the  main  planes 
by  smaller  transitional  ones  may  be  pushed  as  far  as  the  painter 
feels  to  be  desirable.  Mr.  Moore's  description  is  more  appro- 
priate to  fresco,  and,  unless  he  has  wilfully  miscoloured  his 
account  of  the  style,  he  has  been  misled  himself  by  one  of  the 
human  oranges  which,  in  a  former  book,  he  tells  us  he  squeezes 
for  information,  and  then  discards,  in  this  case  perhaps  too  soon. 
The  tone  of  his  book  throughout  seems  more  self-confident  and 
abusive  of  others  than  is  warranted  by  the  little  pains  he  has 
taken  to  make  bis  essays  coherent  and  thorough.  Here  is  a 
sentence  which  paints  him  all  over: — "To  go  one  better  than 
this,  I  should  have  to  say  the  picture  was  as  good  as  Velasquez, 
and  to  simply  endorse  Mr.  MacColl's  words  would  be  a  second- 
hand sort  of  criticism  to  which  I  am  not  accustomed."  Would 
any  other  writer  on   art   make   such   a  boast  P    We  have 


mentioned  the  blots  in  this  book — we  hope  not  too  severely 
— and  would  wish  to  convey  something  of  its  remarkable 
merits.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  give  an  idea  of  its  clever 
humour,  its  slashing  satire,  its  brilliant  style,  and  the  great 
interest  of  those  parts  in  which  Mr.  Moore  is  speaking  of 
what  he  feels  and  understands.  The  passages  on  Manet,  Degas, 
Monet,  and  other  modern  Frenchmen  whom  Mr.  Moore  knew 
personally  are  admirably  and  temperately  written.  We  can 
only  say  that  Modern  Painting  is  never  dull ;  and  that,  whether 
he  makes  you  angry,  dissentient,  amused,  or  interested,  Mr. 
Moore  never  makes  you  wish  to  lay  his  book  down.  Art  for 
Art's  Sake  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  have  these  merits,  even 
if  Mr.  Van  Dyke  could  write  like  Mr.  Moore.  It  is  too  carefully 
thought  out,  too  judicially  temperate,  too  far  removed  from  the 
personal  and  the  human  to  be  called  amusing.  It  deals  with 
technical  questions  that  have  occupied  this  century,  such  as 
values,  atmosphere,  and  realistic  lighting;  and  it  deals  with 
them  in  an  extremely  intelligent  and  liberal  fashion,  We  fancy 
it  will  be  more  interesting  to  the  painter  than  to  the  public ;  but 
we  can  assure  those  amateurs  really  interested  in  the  art  of 
painting  that  they  will  learn  much  from  it  otherwise  only  to  be 
beard  in  a  studio  or  painting  colony.  In  our  opinion,  neither  of 
these  two  books  should  be  allowed  to  pass  unread  by  any  one  who 
pretends  to  care  for  painting. 


FICTION.* 

IN  the  novel  entitled  An  Excellent  Knave  we  have  a  pure 
murder  story,  unadulterated  with  metaphysical  or  psycho- 
logical questions,  and  all  coming  right  in  the  end.  Undaunted 
by  the  outcries  of  blaspheming  critics  against  detective  police- 
men, the  author  has  made  them  the  leading  characters  in  his 
book,  the  hero,  the  heroine,  the  love-making,  and  even  the 
murderer  himself  being  somewhat  secondary  to  those  civil  func- 
tionaries. It  is  by  no  means  a  bad  specimen  of  a  story  of  the 
class  to  which  it  belongs ;  and  it  has  the  great  advantage  of 
being  much  less  ghastly,  or  disagreeable  in  other  ways,  than 
many  of  its  fellows.  It  would  be  unfair  to  expect  either  very 
forcible  or  very  delicate  delineation  of  character,  great  depth  of 
pathos,  or  remarkable  brilliancy  of  dialogue  in  a  novel  of  thi& 
kind.  The  questions  who  was  the  murderer  and  how  to  catch 
him  absorb  all  the  reader's  interest  and  attention,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  tbey  never  allow  them  to  flag;  yet  we  think 
that,  even  on  this  point,  the  book  is  open  to  a  little  criticism.  It 
might  have  been  made  much  more  exciting  if  at  least  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  whether  the  hero  himself  had  not  committed  the 
murder  had  existed  until  near  the  end  of  the  story.  In  the  first 
volume  the  author  makes  the  mistake  of  shaking  his  reader's 
faith  by  asking  him  to  believe  that  the  hero,  who  is  moving 
heaven  and  earth  to  find  the  murderer,  happened,  on  a  dark,, 
misty  night,  somewhere  near  Cleopatra's  Needle  on  the  Thames 
Embankment,  to  hear  an  unseen  man  at  the  other  side  of  a  but- 
tress telling  some  one  that  he  himself  was  the  criminal.  Another 
unlikely  thing  is  that  a  man,  so  small  and  so  effeminate  in  appear- 
ance as  to  succeed  in  passing  himself  off  as  a  woman,  should  be 
able,  single-handed,  to  chloroform  "  a  young  man  in  the  dawn  of 
life — in  the  fulness  of  vigour,"  against  his  will,  in  a  railway 
carriage.  Has  the  author  ever  chloroformed  a  person  with  his 
will,  and  does  be  suppose  that  chloroform  takes  full  effect  in  a 
few  seconds?  Minor  improbabilities,  such  a9  that  a  man  who' 
had  won  about  2,000/.  at  Monte  Carlo  would  carry  nearly  the 
whole  of  it  back  to  England  about  his  person  in  cash,  may  be 
legitimate  enough,  but  a  novelist  should  remember  that  in  these 
realistic  days  every  strain  put  upon  the  credulity  of  his  readers- 
lessens  his  power  over  them  and  deadens  the  keenness  of  their 
interest.  "Wildly  improbable  incidents,  which  may  not  be  abso- 
lutely impossible  in  fact,  and  for  which,  perhaps,  there  may  evert 
be  actual  precedent,  are  apt  to  weaken  fiction.  Many  of  the 
conversations,  especially  some  of  the  interrogatories  by  the  detec- 
tives, are  of  prodigious  and  wearisome  length ;  but  the  excited 
murder-reader  may  be  safely  trusted  to  remedy  this  defect  for 
himself  by  judicious  skipping. 

Although  the  plot  of  The  Ideal  Artist  is  pretty  apparent  from 
an  early  part  of  the  first  volume,  it  is  good  enough  in  itself,  and 

*  An  Excellent  Knave.  By  J.  Fitzgerald  Molloy.  3  vols.  London  : 
Hutchinson  &  Co.  1893. 
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t  is  a  pity  that  it  should  he  encumbered  hy  the  lengthened  narra- 
ive  of  a  young  artist  marrying  a  girl  -who  is  dying  of  consump- 
ion.    This  secondary  tale  is  interwoven— perhaps  entangled 
would  be  a  more  suitable  word — with  the  main  story  throughout 
:he  greater  part  of  the  novel,  and,  if  it  is  not  without  pathos  and 
ifelike  description,  it  is  utterly  unnecessary  to  the  plot,  and  acts 
ather  as  a  drag  upon  the  reader's  interest  than  an  incitement  to 
it.    In  nearly  all  novels  of  any  length  secondary  characters  are 
necessary  ;  but  they  should  assist  m  working  out  the  plot,  instead 
)f  hampering  it.    The  book  begins  with  the  assertion  that  the 
lineteenth  century  began  on  "  ist  January,  1801,"  and  not,  as 
'many  persons  imagine,"  on  "  1st  January,  1800";  and  then 
follows  an  excellent  description  of  a  duel  which  took  place  about 
that  period.    It  is  disposed  of  in  two  chapters,  which  form 
Book  I.    In  Book  II.  we  find  ourselves  somewhere  about  our 
own  times,  and  it  consists  of  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the 
uovel.   There  are  some  very  good  pictures  of  various  forms  of  life 
and  character,  and  there  is  plenty  of  variety  of  scene  without  the 
distractions  and  disjointedness  which  such  variety  too  often  en- 
tails ;  yet  we  cannot  prophesy  any  extraordinary  popularity  for 
this  book,  as  the  interest  of  the  story  is  not  sufficiently  sustained 
from  end  to  end  ;  the  plot  is  too  apparent  to  be  very  enthralling ; 
and  the  hero  and  heroine  are  most  sober  love-makeTS.    The  novel 
in  some  respects  is  superior  to  many  that  are  more  suited  to  the 
average  taste ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  quite  rise  to  the 
jlevel  of  those  works  of  fiction  which,  while  they  fail  to  please 
tthe  multitude,  are  highly  appreciated  by  cultured  and  critical 
I  readers.    The  author  holds  up  to  scorn  and  derision  a  scandalous 
scribbler  who  writes  about  a  family  mystery  and  endeavours  to 
escape  prosecution  for  libel  by  changing  the  real  name  of  Strath- 
tartan  for  the  thinly-veiled  substitute  of  Strathplaid.     In  doing 
I  this  he  does  well ;  but,  although  he  himself  is  quite  guiltless  of 
sinking  to  such  a  depth,  has  not  his  own  foot  slipped  slightly  at 
the  edge  of  the  same  abyss  ?    Nevertheless,  much  of  the  book  is 
written  with  good  taste  and  good  feeling  ;  false  sentiment,  how- 
ever, is  narrowly  approached  on  pp.  185  and  186  of  the  third 
volume  ;  at  the  end  of  which,  by  the  way,  there  is  a  hint  at  a 
sequel,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  a  good  novel, 
for  excellent  materials  will  be  at  hand,  and  the  author  gives 
evidences  of  considerable  ability. 

A  Years  Tragedy  is  a  short  American  novel  in  a  paper  cover. 
It  is  a  story  of  blood,  passion,  fire,  murder,  and  remorse.  The 
principal  scene  is  a  turreted  house  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  washed 
by  the  roaring  sea  on  one  side  and  a  dank  mere  on  the  other. 
The  agony  becomes  very  terrible  in  the  last  chapter.  "The 
spectacle  was  appalling  but  vividly  beautiful."  "  Crofton,  having 
the  qualification  of  an  artistic  temperament,  sensitive  as  a  per- 
fectly attuned  instrument,  looked  in  her  face  and  read  the  woman's 
despair,  saw  the  shadow  falling  on  her,  and  knew  that  if  it  fell 
it  would  rest  for  ever."  After  much  fine  writing  in  this  style 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author's  dramatic  fire  did  not  quite 
last  him  to  the  final  sentence  describing  the  desolation  of  the 
bereft  hero  ;  it  runs  : — "  He  did  not  care  a  hang  about  anything, 
not  he,  and  nothing  ever  put  him  out,  except,  perhaps,  when  his 
tailor  cut  his  togs  badly." 

The  next  novel  on  our  list  is  A  Long  Lane,  one  of  a  series  of 
eighty-nine  uniform  one-volume  novels  called  "  The  Family  Story- 
Teller."  This  particular  story  tells  us  of  a  beautiful  heiress  who 
marries  her  trustee,  and  of  Selina,  "widow  of  a  certain  Edgar 
Baron  Selwyn,"  who  was  "  given  to  calling  herself  '  Lady  Selina,' 
after  the  baronial  manner,"  whatever  that  may  be.  This  little 
book  is  light  to  hold  and  heavy  to  read. 

In  taking  up  a  new  volume  of  the  "  Pseudonym  Library  "  one 
expects  to  find  light,  crisp,  and  smart  writing.  All  these  qualities 
are  more  or  less  present  in  The  Passing  of  a  Mood ;  but  they  are 
not  its  only  characteristics.  This  little  volume  of  some  two 
hundred  small  pages  can  boast  of  containing  no  less  than  twenty- 
one  separate  and  unconnected  stories.  For  the  most  part  they 
are  unfinished — intentionally  and  studiously,  if  not  affectedly  un- 
finished— and  each  reads  very  much  like  the  first  chapter  of  a  novel. 
One  of  the  leading  rules  of  most  arts  is  construction,  and  of  con- 
struction there  is  little  worth  speaking  of  either  in  this  small 
book  as  a  whole  or  in  its  separate  component  parts.  The  best  of 
these,  and  the  least  ill-constructed,  is  the  first,  which  is  entitled 
"The  Life  that  Never  Was  Begun"— a  sort  of  antidote,  we 
suppose,  to  a  book  which  is  ever  being  begun  and  never  ended. 
It  is  divided  into  seven  parts.  In  the  first  a  child  is  told  by 
his  mother  that  he  is  to  have  a  governess  "to  begin  proper 
lessons " ;  in  the  second  the  governess  tells  him  that  he  has 
hitherto  "only  been  playing  at  work,"  but  that  he  is  now 
to  go  to  school  and  begin  real  work;  in  the  third  his  elder 
brother  tells  him  that  he  is  to  leave  his  private  school  and 
"  go  to  a  public  school  at  last  "  ;  in  the  fourth  his  father 
takes  him  to  college,  and  says,  "  Hitherto  all  has  been  intro- 


duction ;  but  now  you  are  going  into  the  world  to  learn  its 
ways  "  ;  in  the  fifth  his  college  tutor,  on  his  leaving  the  Univer- 
sity, says  that  he  hopes  his  academic  career  may  prove  "  a  very 
useful  introduction  to  the  sterner  duties  of  after-life  "  ;  in  the 
sixth  the  family  lawyer  tells  him,  as  he  signs  his  marriage- 
settlement,  that  he  has  thus  far  "  only  got  through  life's  preface, 
so  to  speak,"  and  is  now  "  upon  the  threshold  of  life  " ;  and  in 
the  seventh  his  clergyman,  standing  by  his  death-bed,  remarks 
that  the  life  he  has  led  upon  earth  has  been  "  at  best  but  an 
introduction  to  the  glorious  future  which  awaits  all  those  who," 
&c.  If  each  of  the  other  twenty  pieces  were  up  to  this  standard 
it  would  be  all  very  well. 

A  book  called  Declined  with  Thanks  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kendal,  who  gave  its  author  "  kindly  words  of  encourage- 
ment, and  declined  a  play."  Kindly  words  of  encouragement 
might  well  be  given  to  the  author,  who  has  produced  an  amusing 
and  rather  smart  little  volume  of  anecdotes  and  stories.  There 
is  some  chaff  mixed  with  the  wheat ;  but  we  think  few  people 
will  read  it  without  finding  something  to  amuse  them.  Best 
of  all,  perhaps,  are  the  anecdotes  concerning  a  Mr.  Twitty, 
who  took  up  phrenology,  perpetual  motion,  and  various  other 
"  cranks."  He  went  to  an  entertainment  given  by  a  lady  hyp- 
notist, in  order  "  to  expose  the  lady  and  her  trickery."  He 
"  proved  the  very  life  and  soul  of  that  entertainment."  Of  course 
she  hypnotized  him,  and  when  she  had  "  made  several  passes 
over  "  his  "  faculty  of  philoprogenitiveness,"  his  performances 
fairly  brought  down  the  house.  He  was  still  more  enter- 
taining, on  another  occasion,  when  he  gave  a  couple  of  friends  a 
short  summary  of  Mr.  Sinnett's  book  on  Esoteric  Buddhism — a 
science  which  he  adopted  with  the  zeal  of  a  rampant  faddist. 
All  this  is  sufficiently  amusing ;  but  here  and  there  things  in- 
tended to  be  funny  miss  their  mark.  Happily  many  capital  hits 
go  far  to  make  up  for  the  failures,  and  a  graphic  and  gruesome 
description  of  the  horrors  of  being  buried  alive  presents  a  prac- 
tical protest  against  the  supposition  that  the  author  is  invariably 
flippant. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

FOUR  years  and  a  few  months  ago  it  was  our  fortune  to  read, 
and  to  notice  in  this  place,  a  short  treatise  or  long  pamphlet 
dealing  with  political  matters  in  Brazil,  but  written  in  French. 
It  contained  a  discussion  of  the  happy  state  of  that  patriarchal 
monarchy,  and  was  especially  devoted  to  an  elaborate  setting 
forth  of  the  virtues,  the  wisdom,  the  popularity,  and  the  gracious 
and  happy  state  generally  of  the  Infanta  Ysabel,  daughter  of  the 
reigning  Emperor,  and  heiress  apparent  of  his  crown.  A  few 
months  after  this  book  appeared  Brazil  had  become  a  Republic  ; 
Dom  Pedro  was  driven  out,  with  hardly  a  shot  fired  in  his 
defence,  a  helpless  and  moribund  exile  ;  while  gossip  and  gallantry 
combined  to  put  the  event  down,  not,  indeed,  to  the  vices 
(for  even  the  scurrilous  crowd  of  scribblers  and  pettifoggers 
who  followed  and  quickly  deserted  Marshal  Fonseca  never 
attributed  any  such  to  her,  so  far  as  we  remember),  but  to 
the  unwisdom  and  unpopularity,  of  this  very  lady.  As 
Fonseca  succeeded  Dom  Pedro,  so  Peixoto  has  succeeded 
Fonseca,  and  now  the  Brazilian  navy  is  sending  messages  to  quit 
of  the  most  approved  style  from  the  cannons'  mouths  of  the 
Aquidaban  and  her  consorts  to  the  address  of  Senhor  Peixoto 
himself.  Could  even  an  audacious  believer  in  the  irony  of  all, 
and  specially  of  Republican,  politics  expect  that  just  at  this  time 
another  pamphlet  (1)  would  appear,  also  written  in  French,  also 
devoted  to  Brazilian  affairs,  not  dealing,  as  indeed  it  could  not 
well  deal,  with  the  Mello  revolt,  but  taking  for  granted  that  the 
Republic  is  a  fixed  and  settled  thing  in  Brazil,  and  endeavouring 
to  show  how  Republican  ideas  have  been  the  cherished  peculiarity 
of  Brazilian  political  thought  for  a  century  ?  It  would  have 
been  a  bold  and  lively  fancy  that  anticipated  it ;  but  neither  too 
lively  nor  too  bold.  "  The  wheel  has  come  full  circle  ;  it  is  here.'< 
The  panegyrist  of  Dona  Ysabel  (whose  name  we  forget,  and 
whom,  perhaps,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  hunt  up  in  our  files)  was 
not  more  certain  than  M.  Oscar  d'Araujo  is — only  their  certain- 
ties happen  to  go  in  exactly  opposite  directions.  The  later 
pamphleteer  endeavours  to  make  out  that  political  thinkers  in 
Brazil  have  always  been  Republican,  pours  abundant  abuse  on 
poor  old  Dom  Pedro  (in  whom  impartial  history  will  not,  we 
think,  see  much  fault,  except  that  he  was  far  too  Liberal,  wan- 
dered about  too  much  in  the  world  improving  his  mind  and 
picking  up  wrinkles  in  a  Sandford  and  Merton  manner,  and  did 
not  administer  the  useful  alterative  and  tonic  of  grape  and  rifle- 
shot which  is  needed  by  a  South  American  constitution  nearly 
often  enough),  and  praises  the  insurgents,  especially  the  defunct 

(1)  L'idee  rcpublicaine  au  Brcsil.    Par  Oscar  d'Araujo.    Paris:  Perrin. 
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Benjamin  Constant  (of  whom  scandalmongers  used  to  say  that 
he  might  just  as  well  have  called  himself  Paul  Louis  Courier,  or 
anything  else),  as  the  ideal  of  a  patriot  Minister.  We  do  not 
desire  to  enter  into  any  elaborate  controversy  with  M.  d'Araujo. 
We  shall  only  say  that  his  arguments  for  the  antiquity,  sincerity, 
and  inviolability  of  Brazilian  Republicanism  do  not  seem  to  us 
very  strong ;  and  that,  with  regard  to  the  last  four  years,  he  will 
have  to  write  a  good  deal  more  before  he  will  shake  the  con- 
viction of  those  who  have  watched  Brazilian  politics  that  they 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  successive  sets  of  self-seeking  and 
corrupt  adventurers  who  have  had  about  as  much  "  principle  "  as 
a  gang  of  pirates. 

The  admirers  of  the  undoubtedly  sincere  and  charitable  blend 
of  ethics,  politics,  and  religion  which  Count  Leon  Tolstoi  (2) 
preaches  and  practises  have  another  solid  volume  of  his  theories 
and  comments  before  them  in  a  language  legible  by  ordinary 
human  creatures.  There  is  a  little  of  everything  in  this  sermon 
on  the  text  "  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  within  you,"  slightly 
altered  for  the  worse,  and  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  possible  to 
attempt  to  abstract  or  summarize  it.  Perhaps  it  is  enough  to  say 
that,  in  the  good  Count's  mind,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and 
the  Nicene  Creed  are  "mutually  exclusive" — that  a  man  cannot, 
believe  both.  Quod  est  demonstrandum,  as  the  philosopher  saith, 
and  the  Count  has  not,  to  our  mind,  demonstrated  it. 

It  is  rather  a  long  way  from  either  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
or  the  Nicene  Creed  to  the  works  of  the  ci-devant  Viscount 
"  Richard  O'Monroy."  Nobody  who  read  Madame  Manehaballe  (3) 
will  expect  an  edifying  volume  in  this  further  history  of  her  and 
her  worthy  infants,  nor  will  any  find  one.  But,  as  we  have  ob- 
served before  of  similar  books,  there  is  not  much  harm  in  it. 
It  will  hardly  corrupt  anybody  ;  it  will  amuse  some  who  are  not 
always  corrupted ;  and  tho3e  who  do  not  like  it  can  very  easily 
put  it  aside.  Its  author,  who  is  always  unequal,  is  perhaps  no- 
where at  his  very  best  in  it,  and  he  manages  to  make  his  stories 
carry  with  him  a  vast  amount  of  detail  as  to  the  history  and 
personnel  of  the  recent  French  stage  which  will  be  not  very 
intelligible,  and  may  be  rather  dull,  to  those  who  are  not  stage- 
struck.  But  there  is  real  amusement  here  and  there,  and 
Madame  Manchaballe's  perverted  morality  (which  she  character- 
istically "lifted,"  to  begin  with,  from  Madame  Cardinal,  but 
which  she  has  developed  in  a  fairly  original  manner)  is  happily 
put  at  times. 

We  owe  M.  Francis  de  Pressense  an  apology  for  having  acci- 
dentally postponed  a  notice  of  his  pamphlet  till  it  is,  so  to  speak, 
"after  the  fair"  (4).  We  do  not  know,  however,  that  to  read 
M.  de  Pressense'  after  the  elections  is  not  almost  more  profitable 
than  to  have  read  him  before.  For  it  shows  the  motives  which 
may  have  induced  the  majority  of  the  French  electorate  to  put 
faith  in  a  Republic  which  is  not  exactly  glorious,  and  a  Ministry 
which  does  not  contain  one  man  of  real  distinction.  The  author 
thinks  that  we  are  passing  from  the  "  State  Politic "  to  the 
"  State  Social,"  and  he  wants,  apparently,  to  make  use  of  the 
house  he  has  got  to  put  his  new  furniture  in.  Let  us  trust,  for 
the  sake  of  M.  de  Pressense"  and  other  respectable  people,  that 
the  furniture  will  not  take  fire  and  burn  the  house  down. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THE  English  edition  of  The  Industries  of  Animals,  by  Frederic 
Houssay  (Scott),  is  a  book  of  a  more  popular  character  than 
the  previous  volumes  of  the  "Contemporary  Science"  series, 
yet  what  may  be  called  the  modern  note  is  clearly  sounded  from 
the  opening  chapter,  when  the  author  compares  the  scientific 
methods  of  the  old  naturalists  and  the  new.  The  present  edition 
has  been  both  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  author,  and  is  illus- 
trated by  many  excellent  drawings,  mostly  borrowed  from  the 
recent  illustrated  edition  of  Brehm's  Thierleben.  The  industrial 
pursuits  of  animals  present  one  of  the  most  fruitful,  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  attractive,  fields  of  observation  in  natural  history,  and  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  field,  assiduously  worked  in  the  past, 
when  naturalists  were  content  to  be  known  as  students  of  nature, 
not  as  "scientists,"  has  been  neglected  in  the  present.  Mr. 
Houssay,  indeed,  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  naturalist  of  to-day 
is  far  removed  from  the  study  of  nature.  Few  are  the  links  that 
bind  him  to  nature,  and  he  lives  his  life  in  the  study  and  labora- 
tory, rather  than  in  tho  open  air.  We  are  doubtful  if  this  modern 
tendency  is  quite  so  significant  aa  Mr.  Houssay  appears  to  think 

(2)  Le  salut  eat  en  vmm.    Pur  le  Comte  I,d  m  Tol-itoi.    Paris:  Perrin. 

(3)  Let  petitei  Manehaballe.  Par  Richard  O'Monroy.  Paris:  Cnlmann 
Ldvy. 

(4)  La  France,  lei  partis,  et  let  elections.  Pur  P.  de  Pressense.  Paris: 
Pariset. 


it  is.  There  is  something  a  little  unreal  in  his  view  of  the- 
changed  conditions  brought  about  by  modern  theory.  Among 
the  authorities,  old  and  new,  quoted  by  him  we  find  the  names 
of  Warburton,  Le  Vaillant,  St.  John,  Huber,  Lubbock,  Forbel 
and  W.  H.  Hudson,  men  who  have  lived  and  worked  in  nature' 
if  ever  men  did.  No  writers  have  contributed  more  to  our 
knowledge  of  animal  sociology  than  the  living  writers  named  in  this 
list,  and  not  the  least  distinguished  among  them  are  those  whose- 
practice  accords  with  the  old  and,  as  we  hold,  the  true  interpreta- 
tion of  the  naturalist's  vocation.  It  is  to  men  of  science  of  this  kind 
that  we  owe  the  profuse  and  richly  suggestive  illustration  of  tt  e 
subject  of  Mr.  Iloussay's  volume— the  industries  of  animals,  their 
methods  of  hunting  or  fishing,  of  warfare  and  defence,  of  social 
economy,  and  the  architecture  of  their  habitations.  The  old  pro- 
blems connected  with  instinct  and  reason  that  are  suggested  by 
the  study  of  animal  sociology  remain  yet  unsolved,  and  if  in  some 
instances  the  new  lacts  recorded  appear  to  increase  the  dilliculty 
of  solution,  science  is  not  the  less  advanced  thereby. 

Glimpses  of  Welsh  Life  and  Character,  by  Marie  Trevelyan  P1 
(HoSg)>  >9  a  chatty  and  discursive  book  about  Wales  and  the- 
Welsh,  brimful  of  anecdotes,  and  adorned  on  the  cover  with  a. 
resplendent  red  dragon— a  drogon  of  the  air,  not  of  the  slime- 
duly  certified  by  the  Heralds'  College.  The  characteristics  of  the 
people  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Principality  are  chiefly 
portrayed  by  the  author.  There  are  stories  of  ancient  supersti- 
tions and  customs,  of  poets  and  musicians,  of  pioneers  of  dissent 
of  eccentric  persons,  of  folk-lore  and  ghosts,  some  of  which  are: 
new  to  us,  and,  new  or  old,  are  told  in  a  spirited  style.  Spirited 
also  are  the  pictures  of  religious  festivals,  of  the  old  Welsh  Tory 
gentleman,  the  Welsh  farmer,  the  hiring  fair,  the  Eisteddfod,  and 
other  national  products  and  institutions.  "  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible," remarks  the  author,  "  to  convey  to  the  English  imagina- 
tion a  faithful  description  of  a  grand  W'elsh  Eisteddfod."  We- 
were  prepared  for  something  of  this  kind,  yet  the  most  torpid 
Saxon  imagination  must  admit  that  the  author  has  succeeded 
fairly  well. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Leopold  Wagner's  More  about  Names- 
(Fisher  Unwin)  must  be  referred  to  a  previous  volume,  the- 
popularity  of  which,  it  is  suggested,  has  proved  considerable, 
since  it  has  reached  a  third  edition.  In  the  present  volume 
names  and  their  meaning  are  dealt  with  under  various  head- 
ings, such  as  "Education,"  "  Matrimony,"  "  The  Church,"  "  The 
Senate,"  "  Things  Theatrical,"  "  Trees,  Plants,  &c,"  and  so 
forth.  One  section  describes  the  nicknames  of  American  States 
and  political  parties.  Something  of  a  medley  results  from  this 
arrangement.  Mr.  Wagner,  we  note,  is  not  always  content  with 
giving  the  true  meaning  of  a  name  or  a  term.  Sometimes  he- 
gives  a  meaning  that  is  derivative,  or  he  will  prefer  what  is  a 
popular  or  vulgar  acceptation  to  an  exact  explanation.  For 
example,  a  Burlesque  is  said  to  be  "  really  nothing  more  than  a 
variety  show,  affording  a  wholesale  exhibition  of  the  female  form 
divine."  The  "  Legitimate  Drama  "  is  defined  as  "  that  kind  of 
drama  which  depends  upon  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  acting, 
unassisted  by  an  elaborate  mise- en-scene,"  which  is  certainly  not 
what  managers,  playwrights,  and  critics  meant  by  the  expression 
thirty  years  ago.  Then  the  occupants  of  the  gallery  are  said  to- 
have  been  called  "the  gods"  because  the  ceilings  of  theatres 
were  painted  with  figures  of  mythological  deities  on  a  blue  sky, 
and  the  gallery  audience  were  thus  "  among  the  gods."  A 
simpler  and  more  exact  explanation  might  be  found  in  the  mera 
altitude  of  the  gallery  playgoers.  On  p.  61  we  are  informed  as- 
to  what  was  once  meant  by  a  Knight  Bachelor,  but  not  as  to 
what  it  now  means.  The  "  Hessian  Fly  "  is  said  to  be  so  named 
because  it  was  introduced  by  Hessian  troops  in  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  which  is  obviously  absurd.  A  "comic  opera"  and  an 
"  opera  comique  "  appear  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing  according 
to  Mr.  Wagner  (p.  158).  At  p.  210  we  read  "the  Pine  tree 
derives  its  designation  from  the  Latin  pinus,  a  point,"  an 
allusion  to  "  its  conical  form,"  and  at  p.  253,  "  the  pine-apple 
owes  its  designation  to  its  conical  shape,  resembling  the  pine 
tree,"  whereas  this  fruit  owes  its  name  to  its  resemblance 
to  a  pine  cone,  not  a  pine  tree.  The  common  derogatory  use 
of  the  prefix  "  horse  "  is  completely  missed  by  Mr.  Warner 
when  he  writes,  "  Horse-chestnuts  were  so  called  because 
they  were  formerly  ground  and  given  to  horses."  The  resem- 
blance of  the  fruit  of  this  tree  to  the  edible  chestnut  gave  rise  tc- 
the  name,  which  implies  something  spurious,  or  coarse  and 
inferior.  "  The  celebrated  Blenheim  oranges,"  Mr.  Wagner 
observes,  "  received  their  name  from  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
in  the  vicinity  of  whose  residence,  at.  Blenheim  Palace,  Oxford- 
shire, they  were  first  cultivated."  As  Mr.  Wagner  uses  the 
plural  here  and  in  his  index,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  he  is 
referring  to  oranges  or  to  the  Blenheim  Orange.    If  he  is  writing 
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>f  the  famous  apple,  it  would  have  been  more  to  the  point  had 
ie  explained  why  the  fruit  was  called  a  Blenheim  "  Orange." 

Refections  and  Refractions,  by  Charles  Weekes  (Fisher  Unwin), 
;omprises  some  verse,  at  least,  that  is  not  a  little  reflective  of 
Mr.  Robert  Browning,  which  verse  is  of  a  dramatic  cast,  as 
"Amongst  Friends,"  and  "  Caligula,"  and  "  Louis  Verger."  The 
last-named  poem,  which  commemorates  the  assassination  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  in  1857  by  Verger,  a  priest  who  had  been 
suspended  for  misconduct,  is  a  monologue,  in  the  form  of  a 
soliloquy,  that  strikingly  recalls  the  manner  of  the  older  poet. 

The  pathetic  quality  in  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's  volume  of  verse— 
The  Mother  ;  and  other  Poems  (Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton 
&  Co.)— is  as  delicate  as  it  is  unforced,  and  associated  with  a 
decidedly  agreeable  command  of  metrical  skill.  The  sentiment 
jf  the  leading  poem  is  expressed  with  grace  and  simplicity,  never 
merging,  as  in  weaker  hands  such  a  theme  might,  into  excess^  or 
sentimentality.  The  like  distinction  belongs  to  the  charming 
little  song  "  Good  Night,"  and  in  the  ballad  "  The  Wreck  of  the 
Emmeline  "  Dr.  Mitchell's  success  in  a  different  style  is  not  less 
jertain. 

The  individuality  of  Mrs.  Piatt's  verse  we  have  before  now 
jommended,  and  in  An  Enchanted  Castle  (Longmans  &  Co.)  there 
is  much  of  the  bright  and  engaging  fancy  which  charmed  us  in 
the  poetess's  previous  volumes.  These  new  poems  are  inspired 
by  impressions  of  a  tour  in  Ireland.  They  deal  with  present-day 
scenes  and  events,  and  with  old  legends  and  romantic  lore,  and 
in  both  descriptions  of  lyric  the  author's  personality  is  strongly 
revealed,  and  often  with  delightful  piquancy.  Where  so  much 
is  characteristic  of  the  singer,  and  so  many  of  the  songs  really 
singable  and  true  singing,  there  is  no  need  to  cite  examples  of 
Mrs.  Piatt's  lyrical  gift.  "  A  Word  with  a  Skylark,"  however, 
and  "  His  Views  of  the  Cuckoo,"  we  should  unhesitatingly  have 
ascribed  to  the  writer  had  they  appeared  anonymously. 

Fancies  and  Fragments  (A.  &  F.  Denny),  by  Winifred  M. 
Lucas,  is  composed  of  verse  that  is  of  no  marked  distinction, 
though  not  wanting  in  the  sincerity  and  simplicity  that  become 
60  modest  a  title. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Wright's  selection,  Wordsworth  for  the.  Young 
(Jarrold  &  Sons),  is  somewhat  strangely  ordered.  It  contains 
"  Goody  Blake  and  Harry  Gill  " — that  excellent  fable  for  youth 
—and  the  "  Ode  to  Duty  "  ;  "  The  Pet  Lamb,"  and  a  portion  of 
the  "  Ode  on  Intimations  of  Immortality,"  which  is  oddly  entitled 
P  Love  of  Nature  in  Childhood."  The  didactic  purpose  of  the 
selector  might  have  been  better  realized  were  the  odes  excluded, 
as  the  sonnets  are. 

From  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Co.  we  have  a  capital  Guide  for 
Holiday-makers,  The  Isle  of  Thanet,  by  "  Rambler,"  under  which 
pseudonym  Mr.  Arthur  Montefiore  pens  historical  and  descriptive 
notes  on  Ramsgate,  Margate,  Broadstairs,  and  the  various  places 
•of  attraction  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  book  is  well  illustrated 
from  photographs. 

In  "  Silver  Library  "  form  we  have  from  Messrs.  Longmans  & 
Co.  a  reissue  of  Wood  Magic,  a  Fable,  by  Richard  Jefferies,  and 
-one  of  the  most  characteristic,  as  it  is  certainly  not  the  least 
charming,  of  the  author's  works  on  life  among  the  fields  and 
woodlands.  The  present  edition  is  a  reprint  of  the"  first,  and  is 
Illustrated  by  two  drawings  by  E.  V.  B.,  whose  designs  adorn  the 
■pages  of  the  Story  without  an  End. 

Among  other  new  editions  we  note  Hawthorne's  Twice-Told 
Tales,  second  series  (Warne  &  Co.),  in  good  clear  type  and  neat 
"binding;  The  Children  of  the  King,  by  F.  Marion  Crawford 
■(Macmillan  &  Co.)  ;  The  Hand  of  Ethelherta,  by  Thomas  Hardy 
(Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  ;  Songs  in  Spring  Time,  and  other  Poems,  by 
John  Cameron  Grant  (E.  W.  Allen) ;  The  Premier  and  the  Painter, 
by  I.  Zangwill  and  Louis  Cowen  (Heinemann) ;  and  an  abridg- 
ment for  school  use  of  Charles  Kingsley's  Ilereward  the  Wake 
(Macmillan  &  Co.),  with  illustrations. 

We  have  also  received  Vol.  XXXIV.  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  edited  by  George  Holmes 
(Sotheran  &  Co.) ;  The  Essentials  of  Chemical  Physiology,  by  Dr. 
W.  D.  Halliburton,  comprising  elementary  and  advanced  courses 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi. 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Satt/bdiy  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  Messrs.  R.  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street, 
or  to  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London. 
A  printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 
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The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
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in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 
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CHRONICLE. 

The  Vice  I"  T  was  announced  on  Thursday  that  the 
rovaity  of  J-   Queen  had  approved  the  appointment 

India.  0f  Lord  Elgin  to  the  Viceroyalty  of  India. 
Political  Two  political  speeches  of  interest  were 
Speeches.  made  on  Monday  night — Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  speaking  after  his  fashion  at  Huddersfield, 
and  Mr.  Courtney  after  his  at  Fowey.  Ireland  was 
much  occupied  at  the  end  of  last  week  and  the  begin- 
ning of  this  by  celebrations  of  the  anniversary  of  Mr. 
Parnell's  death ;  celebrations  which  appear  to  have 
annoyed  the  Anti-Parnellites  considerably,  and  which 
certainly  seem  to  show  that  "  Nationalist  "  sentiment 
is  not  exactly  in  accordance  with  Nationalist  represen- 
tation. 

Sir  John  Gorst  addressed  a  meeting  of  the  un- 
employed at  Shoreditch  on  Tuesday,  and  was  rather 
noisily  received. 

On  Wednesday  Mr.  Goschen  spoke  at  Hartlepool, 
and  exposed  the  present  tactics  of  the  Government  in 
dropping  Home  Rule  for  something  more  popular. 
Foreign  and  This  day  week  it  was  announced  that  a 
Colonial  Affairs.  Matabele  impi  had  actually  attacked,  not 
the  Company's  troops  in  Mashonaland,  but  the 
Bechuanaland  Police,  a  fine  body  of  mounted  rifles, 
who  defend  that  country  on  Lobengula's  southern 
border.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  very  slight  skir- 
mish, but  may  well  have  been  the  precursor  of  more. 
The  police,  with  the  aid  of  Khama's  well-armed 
and  trustworthy  followers,  between  whom  and  the 
Matabele  it  has  long  been  war  to  the  knife,  can 
give  a  very  good  account  of  the  invaders.,  and  the 
attack  must  remove  any  doubt  that  there  may  have 
been  as  to  vigorous  resistance  elsewhere.  Lord  Rose- 
bery  gave  some  interesting  information  to  the  Abori- 
gines' Protection  Society  as  to  the  steps  taken  and  to 
be  taken  to  make  the  Soudanese  troops  in  Uganda  an 
advantage,  instead  of  a  danger,  to  the  country.  The 
Foreign  Secretary,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  next  directed 
his  attention  to  a  letter  of  Lord  Dudley's,  positively 
reaffirming,  on  the  authority  of  an  officer  of  the  Pallas, 
that  that  ship  and  her  consorts  had  been  ordered  out 
of  the  way  at  Bangkok  by  the  French  Admiral,  and 
had  complied.  This,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  offi- 
cially denied  at  the  time.  The  Germans  were  crowing 
a  little  at  the  non-participation  of  their  own  ships  in 
the  abortive  and  rather  undignified  attempt  to  stop  the 


bombardment  of  Rio.  Pallas,  the  Spanish  Anarchist, 
had  been  shot  at  Monjuich. 

It  was  reported  on  Monday  morning  that  the  whole 
(disposable)  force  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company 
at  Forts  Victoria  and  Charter,  amounting  to  some 
eight  hundred  men,  mostly  mounted,  and  provided 
with  machine-guns,  had  taken  the  field  against  the 
Matabele,  that  the  Beira  Railway  was  opened  to  within 
250  miles  of  Fort  Salisbury  this  day  week,  and  that 
Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  had  arrived  at  that  station.  Sir 
Mortimer  Durand  had  been  formally  introduced  to 
the  Ameer  at  Cabul.  At  Rio,  the  new  batteries  having 
been  dismantled,  the  fleet  had  become  peaceful  in  its 
turn — at  least  so  it  was  said.  News  from  this  quarter 
has  been  far  too  untrustworthy  to  be  received  with  any 
confidence ;  though,  as  this  purports  to  come  from  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  United  States  ships  there,  it 
may  be  worth  more  attention.  Of  European  news 
there  was  not  much.  In  the  "  incident  "  to  which  we 
referred  some  time  ago  between  Greece  and  Bulgaria 
(Bulgarian  sentinels  having  fired  on  a  Greek  crew  in 
the  Danube),  Prince  Ferdinand's  Government  had 
refused  satisfaction.  Prince  Bismarck  had  been  safely 
moved  from  Kissingen  to  Friedrichsruh  ;  but  the  news- 
paper war  about  him  was  as  hot  as  ever. 

The  foreign  news  of  Tuesday  morning  was  rather 
unimportant,  movements,  but  no  action,  being  reported 
from  Mashonaland,  and  nothing  of  the  first  interest 
from  other  quarters.  M.  de  Lesseps,  however,  was 
declared  to  be  lying  hopelessly  ill. 

Wednesday  morning  was  again  quiet,  if  not  blank. 
It  was  announced  that  the  whole  of  the  forces  on  the 
Matabele  border  were  intended  to  concentrate  and  act 
together  on  Bulawayo — a,  plan  in  which  advantages, 
and  also  drawbacks,  may  be  perceived.  M.  de  Lesseps 
was  better ;  Marshal  McMahon,  who  had  also  been 
taken  ill,  not  so.  Some  excitement,  however,  appeared 
to  have  been  produced  by  the  introduction  in  (of  all 
places  in  the  world)  Austria  of  a  Ministerial  Reform 
Bill,  which,  by  dint  of  a  large  number  of  fancy  fran- 
chises, practically  creates  Universal  Suffrage.  The 
blessings  of  that  institution  in  the  countries  where  it, 
or  something  like  it,  prevails  are,  of  course,  undeniable 
and  undenied.  The  Belgian  coal  strike  had  come  to 
an  end. 

On  Thursday  there  was  reported  great  uproar  in  the 
Austrian  press  over  Count  Taaffe's  Reform  Scheme. 
The  French  were  on  the  eve  of  taking  the  Russian  fleet 
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to  their  arms  ;  and  in  Brazil  the  Admiral  and  the  Pre- 
sident were  busy  bombarding  each  other,  not  merely 
with  missiles,  but  with  manifestoes.  From  South  Africa 
there  was  no  definite  news  except  further  details  of 
the  arrangements  for,  as  Mr.  Cecil  Ehodes  put  it, 
"  subduing  the  Matabele  and  having  the  campaign 
"  over  in  a  month."  Mr.  Rhodes  is  a  very  clever 
man,  but  there  is  a  text  about  putting  on  and  taking 
off  your  armour. 

Yesterday  morning  furnished  chiefly  the  news  that 
Senator  Allen  of  Nebraska,  in  the  continuous  sitting 
on  the  Silver  Bill,  had  spoken,  or  at  least  held  the 
floor,  for  fifteen  mortal  hours,  thus  beating  the  best 
Irish  record,  and  winning,  it  may  be,  an  everlasting 
name. 

The  Univer-  At  the  end  of  last  week  the  Vice-Chancellor 
sities.  0f  Cambridge,  and  at  the  beginning  of  this 
his  brother  of  Oxford,  gave  accounts  of  their  year's 
stewardship.  Dr.  Peile  had  to  chronicle  the  "  per- 
"  petual  want  of  pence,"'  the  attempt  to  compromise 
with  the  town  on  the  Spinning-house  matter,  and 
divers  minor  things  ;  Dr.  Boyd  to  read  telegrams  from 
the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  reference  to 
Mr.  Jowett's  death,  to  perstringe  a  little  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's celebrated  lecture,  and  to  express  a  hope  (in 
which  we  cordially  join),  though  the  report  of  the 
speech  before  us  is  too  brief  for  us  to  be  certain  to 
what  it  refers,  "  that  the  University  would  retain  at 
"  least  in  Oxford  some  degree  of  dignified  self-posses- 
"  sion."  Indeed  there  are  few  better  things,  whether 
for  Universities  or  for  men,  than  self-possession,  and 
nowadays  not  many  rarer. 

The  Church  The  last  day  of  the  Church  Congress  saw 
Congress,    several  discussions,  in  one  of  which  some 
interesting,    but    rather   gruesome,    experiments  in 
interment  were  detailed  by  Dr.  G.  V.  Poore,  while 
another  turned  on  the  subject  of  the  Church  and  the 
Press.    The  latter,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was 
praiseworthy  but  somewhat  vague,   and  left   us  in 
doubt  whether  all  "high-toned"  newspapers  (to  use 
the  word  dear  to  Americans   and   Mr.  Gladstone) 
ought  to  keep  a  clerical  censor  in  a  back  room  or  not. 
Occasion  being  taken  to  comment  on  the  recent  re- 
ception of  M.  Zola,  the  Headmaster  of  Harrow  (unless 
misreported)  permitted  himself  to  call  M.  Zola  "in- 
"  famous."    As  we  ourselves  have  never  failed  to  treat 
M.  Zola's  faults  with  the  severity  they  deserve,  and  as 
we  also  pointed  out  certain  incongruities  in  his  recent 
apotheosis  in  England  by  an,  on  the  whole,  rather 
mixed  body  of  persons,  we  may  claim  the  liberty  of 
observing  that  such  an  adjective  is  utterly  out  of  place, 
and  never  ought  to  have  crossed  Dr.  Welldon's  lips. 
A  man  who  wrote  as  M.  Zola  has  written  with  the 
object  of  increasing  the  circulation  of  his  books  would 
be  infamous  ;  but  no  one  who  has  studied  M.  Zola's 
own  career  can  dream  of  any  such  motive  on  his  part. 
He  is  the  victim  of  a  strong  mind,  a  fixed  idea,  a  bad 
literary  standard  and  atmosphere,  and  a  total  absence 
of  either  natural  or  acquired  taste.    To  be  this  is  cer- 
tainly unfortunate  ;  it  is,  perhaps,  to  be  disgusting ; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  infamous. 

„   .  The  present  has  been  a  great  week  for 

V/Onlcrtnccs. 

conferences.  Independently  of  a  batch  of 
the  Diocesan  kind,  Congregationalists,  photographers, 
lawyers  (both  such  of  them  as  attend  to  that  very 
slippery  branch  of  their  art  called  the  Law  of  Nations 
at  Guildhall  and  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  at 
Manchester)  have  all  met  in  Congress.  Besides 
these,  the  University  of  Oxford  has  held  a  conference 
on  Secondary  Education,  which  was  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  her  sister,  Cambridge,  of  the  minor 
Universities,  and  of  schools  of  all  kinds.  We  looked 
with  some  interest  to  see  whether  any  bold  man  would 
bell  the  cat  and  move  "  That  Secondary  Education 
"  has   increased,   is   increasing,   and   ought   to  be 


The  Coal 
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"  diminished,"  and  we  confess  to  a  pleased  surprise 
when  we  found  that  the  Headmaster  of  Marlborough 
had  actually  gone  near  to  it.  For  he  urged  the  harm 
(to  which  we  ourselves  have  repeatedly  drawn  atten- 
tion) caused  by  the  present  insane  fashion  of  turning 
out  shoals  of  persons,  with  a  higher  school  and  univer- 
sity education,  for  whom  there  is  absolutely  no  open- 
ing in  the  ways  for  which  they  are  fitted,  and  who  are 
unfitted  for  others.  The  remaining  speeches  and 
papers,  though  sometimes  by  distinguished  persons, 
were  less  actual,  though  a  voice  from  the  grave,  that  of 
Mr.  Jowett,  suggested  that  men  should  be  allowed  to- 
compete  for  University  prizes  and  honours  without  any 
residence  at  all.    II  ne  fallait  que  Qa. 

Demonstrations  were  again  held  last  Sun- 
day in  London  by  somebody  or  other  in 
favour  of  the  miners,  and  Mr.  Tom  Mann  took  occasion 
of  them  to  purge  himself  of  all  suspicion  of  being 
clerical  by  violent  language  about  royalty-mongers  and1 
by  a  plan  for  effecting  the  naturalization  of  mines  and 
land  alike  by  a  general  strike.  This  is  probably  not 
the  same  Mr  Tom  Mann  who  is  reported  in  the  same 
papers  as  having  pronounced  an  eloquent  discourse  on 
the  "  cancer  of  self,"  and  the  nec  ^ssity  of  expelling  it. 
Or  is  the  self  of  strikers  not  selfish  ?  It  was  rumoured 
at  the  beginning  of  this  week  that  the  Government  in- 
tended to  meddle  in  the  Coal  Strike — a  thing  gravely- 
mischievous,  but  not  on  that  account  at  all  impossible. 

The  Mayors'  meeting  took  place  at  Sheffield  on 
Monday,  and  after  a  private  conference  between  masters 
and  men  had  proved  as  fruitless  as  ever,  the  municipal 
dignitaries  made  their  propositions,  which  were  three — 
Eesumption  at  once  at  the  old  rate,  a  reduction  of  ten 
per  cent,  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  and  the  formation  of 
a  permanent  Conciliation  Board.  These  the  adversa- 
ries separated  to  consider. 

But  the  proposals  were  not  at  first  received  with 
enthusiasm  on  either  side.  The  masters  met  next  day 
and  put  out  a  counter-demand  for  a  15  per  cent,  re- 
duction at  once,  and  certain  spokesmen  of  the  men 
vapoured  about  no  reduction  at  all.  But  it  was  an- 
nounced that  there  was  a  not  inconsiderable,  though 
scattered,  opening  of  pits  at  the  Sheffield  terms. 

Thursday's  news  was  again  complicated  and  obscure, 
masters  and  men  in  different  parts  of  the  country  being 
at  cross  purposes  with  each  other  and  their  own  fellows 
elsewhere,  and  no  general  understanding  having  been 
arrived  at. 

Officially,  at  least,  both  parties  continued  to  harden 
their  hearts,  according  to  the  news  of  Friday,  the 
Miners'  Federation  having  again  at  Birmingham  de- 
clared that  no  reduction  is  necessary,  and  the  owners 
sticking  out  for  15  per  cent.  ;  but  coal  was  coming  in 
much  more  freely,  and  prices  showed  signs  of  dropping. 

The  The  Times'  Correspondent  with  the  Volun- 
Volunteers.  teers  at  Aldershot  was,  last  week,  certain 
that  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  had  been  talking  of  him 
at  Edinburgh  ;  but  the  warranty  did  not  seem  much 
stronger  than  that  given  in  parallel  case  by  one  Scrub 
of  famous  memory.  As  it  happened,  the  Duke  had  an 
opportunity  of  referring  to  the  subject  at  the  Mansion 
House,  on  the  night  of  this  day  week,  when  a  dinner 
was  given  on  the  occasion  of  the  Elcho  Shield  being 
handed  over  to  the  custody  of  the  Lord  Mayor.  He 
took  the  very  sensible  line  of  admitting  what  nobody- 
denies — that  there  are  shortcomings  in  the  Volun- 
teers—but urging,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  absurd 
to  set  up  a  hard-and-fast  standard  for  them  and  for  the 
Line,  and  unreasonable  to  nag  at  them  for  falling  short 
thereof.  As  some  Iladical  journalists  and  other  wise- 
acres are  wont  to  dismiss  the  Commander-in-Chief 
as  a  person  of  no  military  authority,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  observe  that  Lord  Koueuts,  speaking 
on  the  same  day  and  subject  at  Bristol,  used  words 
which  might  almost  have  been  arranged  beforehand 
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as  an  echo  of  the  Duke's  on  this  head.  Lord  Roberts, 
however,  added  the  opinion  that  every  Englishman 
ought  to  go  through  a  course  of  military  training  ;  nor 
have  we  any  objection. 

The  astonishing  readiness  with  which  a 
large  number  of  persons  will  read  about 
books,  write  about  books,  and  do  anything  but  study 
the  books  themselves,  has  been  shown  this  week  by 
a  correspondence  in  which  various  persons,  some  of 
whom  might  have  been  expected  to  know  better, 
solemnly  discussed  the  question  whether  the  not  very 
brilliant  verses  whose  burden  is  "Riflemen,  form," 
were  written  by  Tupper  or  Trench.  Of  course,  every- 
body who  does  know  knew  perfectly  well  that  they 
•were  the  late  Laureate's.  Of  course,  as  some  timid 
one  at  last  ventured  to  point  out,  they  had  not  long  ago 
been  republished  in  his  own  works,  by  a  poet  who  was 
not  wont  to  steal  other  men's  feathers.  But  this  did 
not  matter. 

The  America  The  ill  luck  in  not  winning  which  had 
Cuf-      visited  the  Valkyrie  on  Thursday  week  was 
constant  to  her  last  Saturday,  when  the  race  was  re- 
sailed,  and  she  lost  by  about  six  minutes,  deducting 
time  allowance. 

Nor  sang  they  in  'the  English  boat  a  holy  and  a 
cheerful  note  on  Monday  in  the  second  race,  which  was 
sailed  over  a  triangular  course,  ten  miles  each  side. 
The  Valkyrie,  indeed,  drew  a  little  ahead  at  first ;  but 
afterwards  she  was  rapidly  overhauled,  and  on  all  the 
three  sides  of  the  triangle,  with  a  fair  and  latterly  a 
fresh  breeze  blowing,  was  outsailed  by  the  Vigilant, 
which  won  by  about  ten  minutes.  This  was  annoying, 
but  not  altogether  unexpected  ;  nor  does  it  in  the  least 
justify  the  outcries  which  have  already  been  raised 
over  the  supposed  inferiority  of  English  yacht-building 
$er  se.  The  Valkyrie  is  built  to  cross  seas,  and  has 
crossed  them ;  while  nothing  like  such  an  example  was 
made  of  her  in  foreign  waters  after  the  crossing  as  was 
made  of  the  Navahoe  in  England.  All  that  these  two 
races  prove  is  that  for  their  own  coast  waters,  sacrificing 
everything  to  the  mere  ability  to  hold  up  a  big  sail- 
spread  in  moderate  winds  and  seas,  and  not  exposing 
their  boats  to  real  seafaring,  the  Americans  have  hit 
upon  a  type  of  centreboard  yacht  which  will  outsail 
our  keeled  sea-going  craft. 

The  third  race  was  started  on  Wednesday,  but  the 
light  airs  and  the  limitation  of  time  together  made  it 
abortive,  like  the  first,  in  last  week. 

_  .  After  a  good  deal  of  second-class  racing,  the 
Kempton  Park  Meeting  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  in  last  week  provided  two  valuable  and 
(which  is  not  now  necessarily  the  same  thing)  interest- 
ing races.  The  earlier,  the  Breeders'  Produce  Stakes, 
was  for  two-year-olds ;  the  field  including,  if  not  the 
very  best  youngsters  of  the  season,  some  who  had  done 
very  well,  and  a  dark  horse  much  thought  of — Lord 
Durham's  Son  o'  Mine.  This  last  did  not  win,  but  he 
ran  the  winner,  Lord  Alington's  Matchbox,  to  a  neck, 
and,  with  a  little  more  luck,  would  probably  have  been 
■first.  The  Duke  of  York  Stakes  next  day,  for  older 
horses,  brought  out  a  very  good  company,  and  Sir 
William  Throckmorton's  Avington,  running  very  well, 
though  with  great  advantage  in  the  weights,  won  from 
Cereza  and  Llanthony,  with  half  a  dozen  others  of 
•much  more  than  average  quality  behind  them. 

On  Sunday  a  race  of  considerable  value  was  run  at 
Longchamps,  in  which  one  English  horse,  and  that  a 
.good  one,  Buccaneer,  contended,  though  more  had 
'been  hoped  for.  Buccaneer  however  did  not  justify 
his  backers,  and  the  race  fell  to  Callistrate,  who  may  be 
lieard  of  in  England  itself  again. 

Although  none  of  the  most  important  events  of  the 
Newmarket  Second  October  Meeting  fell  on  the  first 
day,  Tuesday,  the  Clearwell  Stakes  and  the  Champion 
Stakes  excited  some  interest,  and  all  the  racing  was 


good.  Both  the  events  just  named  came  to  Baron  de 
Rothschild,  the  Clearwell  falling  to  La  Nievre,  whom 
Galloping  Dick  might  possibly  have  beaten  if  he  had 
chosen,  and  the  Champion  to  Le  Nicham.  In  the 
opening  event,  the  Royal  Stakes,  Raeburn  had  a  match 
with  Masque,  to  whom  he  gave  ten  pounds  and  a 
very  easy  beating.  Mr.  McCalmont's  Be  Cannie 
carried  off  the  Second  October  Nursery  from  a  good 
field  and  in  a  good  race. 

Although  there  were  no  very  good  horses  engaged 
in  the  Cesarewitch  on  Wednesday,  there  were  several 
so  nearly  equal  on  public  form  that  the  race  was 
looked  forward  to  with  interest  of  one  kind,  while  the 
actual  result  made  it  extremely  interesting  to  those  who 
like  racing  for  racing's  sake.  Nearly  a  score  started  ; 
and  though  nowadays  long-distance  races  (our  fathers 
would  not  have  thought  two  miles  and  a  quarter  a 
long  distance,  but  it  is  one  now)  are  apt  to  end 
hollow,  the  result  was  a  dead  heat,  fought  out  from 
the  dip  home  in  the  most  desperate  manner,  between 
Red  Eyes  (whose  success  had  been  generally  thought 
most  likely)  and  Cypria,  who  started  at  66  to  I.  The 
heat  was  not  run  off,  and  the  pair  divided. 

On  Thursday  the  chief  interest  in  the  Middle  Park 
Plate  concerned  the  extent  to  which  Lord  Rosebery's 
Ladas  would  justify  the  heavy  odds  laid  on  him.  He 
won  as  he  liked  ;  and  might,  apparently,  have  won  by 
as  much  more  as  he  liked.  La  Fleche  and  Le  Nicham 
were  thought  to  be  not  unfairly  matched  for  the 
Lowther  Stakes  ;  but  La  P'leche  did  what  she  pleased 
with  the  race.  Of  the  other  events,  the  Challenge 
Plate,  in  which  Dame  President  won  a  good,  but  by 
no  means  a  hollow,  victory  was  the  most  interesting. 

Miscellaneous  Wee^  ^Qe  Duke  arjd  Duchess  of 

'  York  received  the  wedding  gifts  of  the  City 
of  London,  and  other  persons  and  bodies.  On  Monday 
morning  they  accompanied  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
open  two  popular  institutions  in  South  London,  at  Peck- 
ham  and  Camberwell;  whence  the  Duke  and  Duchess, 
without  the  Prince,  proceeded  to  Poplar,  and  there  laid 
the  first  stone  of  some  new  buildings  for  the  Sea- 
men's Mission.  The  funeral  of  the  late  Master  of 

Balliol  was  performed  yesterday  week  with  a  great 
assistance,  not  merely  of  distinguished  persons  of  the 
deceased's  own  University,  but  of  representatives  of 

Cambridge  and  of  the  non-academic  world.  On  the 

same  day  was  held  the  Colchester  Oyster  Feast,  at 
which  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  attended,  and  ten  thou- 
sand natives  disappeared.  This,  to  the  person  of 
modest  purse,  at  the  present  quotation  of  oysters,  may 
seem  irritating  and  almost  sinful ;  but  let  him  comfort 
himself  with  the  opinion  of  the  faculty  that  oysters,  if 
not  a  choleric  (as  Petruchio's  advisers  had  it),  are  a 
very  choleraic  food  at  the  present  moment.    It  is, 

after  all,  a  comfortable  fruit,  is  the  sour  grape.  In 

distributing  the  prizes  at  Mason  College,  Birmingham, 
on  Monday,  Professor  Jebb  gave  a  very  interesting 
review  of  the  history  of  classical  studies  in  England. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Brown, 
coming  so  soon  after  that  of  Mr.  Albert 
Moore,  inflicts  another  heavy  loss  on  English  art. 
Mr.  Madox  Brown  was  a  much  older  man  than  Mr. 
Moore,  and  like  him  was  no  favourite  with  official 
circles ;  but  he  belonged  to  a  very  different  school, 
having  been  from  the  first  a  somewhat  outlying  and 
independent  member  of  the  Prae-Raphaelite  move- 
ment. Even  those,  however,  who  were  most  well 
inclined  to  Pra>Raphaelitism  were  not  always  whole- 
souled  about  this  artist.  For  his  great  romantic 
faculty  and  leaning  towards  the  decorative  grandiose 
in  art  (the  best  examples  being  his  famous  Man- 
chester frescoes)  were  not  accompanied  in  quite  equal 
degree  with  technical  mastery  or  with  effects  of 
beauty.  Sir  William  Smith,  editor  of  the  Quar- 
terly Review  and  of  a  vast  number  of  publications, 
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the  mightiest  of  which  were  the  well-known  Smith's 
Classical  Dictionaries,  was  one  of  those  lucky  men 
w  io  early  fall  upon  the  work  they  were  born  to  do, 
and  continue  doing  it  to  the  end  of  long,  but  not 
inordinate,  lives  with  sufficient  praise  and  pudding. 
Dr.  Smith,  as  he  was  till  last  year,  was  perhaps  never 
thought  of  as  exactly  a  man  of  letters,  though  he 
must  have  written  as  well  as  edited  a  great  deal. 
He  was  rather  what  Carlyle  called  "  a  captain 
'■  of  industry  "  in  literature,  a  regimenter  of  other 
workers,  and  an  organizer  of  their  work.  And  it  must 
be  admitted  that  this  organization  was  for  the  most 

part  remarkably  well  done.  General  von  Kameke 

was  one  of  the  best  known  Prussian  generals  in  the 
war  of  iS/O. 

The  Theatre  °Pera>  Utopia  (Limited),  the  first 

in  which  Mr.  Gilbert  and  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan  have  worked  together  for  some  years,  was 
produced  at  the  Savoy  with  very  great  success  this  day 
week. 

Books  From  another  abundant  batch  of  books  we 
may  select,  besides  Mr.  Leland's  Memoirs, 
noticed  fully  elsewhere,  those  of  Edward  Adolphus 
Duke  of  Somerset,  by  W.  H.  Mallock  and  Lady 
Guendolen  Ramsden  (Bentlet),  a  not  too  voluminous 
notice  of  a  man  of  high  position  and  much  ability,  who 
somehow  just  missed  greatness;  a  very  beautiful  new 
issue  of  Vathek,  edited  by  Dr.  Garnett  (Lawrence  & 
Bullen)  ;  the  Aldine  Wordsivorth  (Bell),  which  in 
t  he  large-paper  form  makes  a  desirable  set ;  and  the 
Diary  of  Colonel  Peter  Hawlcer,  edited  by  Sir  Ralph 
Payne-Gallwey,  probably  the  most  competent  person 
(Longmans).  For  practical  use  to  the  politician  a 
handsome  volume  containing  the  publications  of  the 
Jrish  Unionist  Alliance  from  the  beginning  of  1 891 
will  be  valuable,  and  will  supply  ammunition  for  the 
contest  which,  though  there  is  something  of  an  armis- 
tice for  the  moment,  is  not  yet  over. 


CASSANDRA  IN  CONFERENCE. 

WE  do  not  know  whether  Tuesday,  the  10th  of 
October,  will  be  an  epoch-making  day  in  the 
History  of  English  Education — you  never  can  tell 
epochs  till  they  are  past — but  it  ought  to  be.  In  a 
Conference  on  Secondary  Education  held  at  Oxford, 
and  under  the  auspices  of  the  University,  before 
masters  and  pastors,  doctors  and  proctors,  all  or  most 
of  them  deeply  pledged  to  the  modern  cant  of  Educa- 
tion, and  perhaps  not  a  few  of  them  deeply  interested 
in  its  continuance,  the  Head  of  one  of  the  largest, 
if  not  the  oldest,  of  what  the  hideous  modern  jargon 
calls  "  first-grade  "  schools  in  England  arose  and  spoke 
Truth.  Not,  let  us  hasten  to  assure  the  learned  and 
reverend  persons  who  also  spoke,  that  we  suspect  them 
in  the  least  of  speaking  what  they  knew  to  be  other 
t  han  truth  ;  not  that  many  of  them  did  not  speak 
plenty  of  truth  of  a  kind.  But,  then,  this  was  only 
the  kind  of  truth  that  they  had  met  to  speak.  They 
had  met  to  bless  Education,  and  scheme  for  more  of  it. 
They  had  met  expecting  at  least  to  meet  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council,  who  is  at  present  engaged  in 
translating  "Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity,  or  Death" 
in  a  spirit  very  germane  to  that  of  the  originators  of 
the  phrase  into  "Compulsion,  Universality,  Secular- 
"  ization,  or  Ruin  "  in  matters  educational  as  far  as  he 
can.  They  were  to  hear  some  posthumous  words  of 
the  late  Mr.  Jowett's,  in  which  (perhaps  in  that 
curious  mood  of  ironic  "  Apres  moi  le  deluge  "  which 
was  not  infrequent  with  him)  he  advocated  the  re- 
moval of  the  very  last  condition,  that  of  residence, 
which  gives  an  English  University  education  its  value. 
And  in  the  middle  of  them  all  uprose  CASSANDRA, 
otherwise  Canon  Bell,  Headmaster  of  Marlborough, 


and  told  them  the  facts — -the  facts  that  "  the  number 
"  of  young  men  now  obtaining  a  University  education 
"  had  risen  far  above  the  number  of  professional 
"  careers  open  to  them,"  and  that  "  nothing  ought  to 
"  be  done  to  stimulate  further  the  supply  of  such 
"  secondary  education  as  was  preparatory  for  pro- 
"  fessional  life."  Cassandra  come  to  Conference  truly  ; 
if  not  also  Daniel  (in  even  a  more  alarming  sense  than 
Shylock's)  come  to  judgment.  For  if  ever  Mene 
Tekel  was  written  on  the  wall  by  the  words  of  a  speaker 
at  a  public  meeting,  these  words  of  Dr.  Bell's  wrote  it 
there  and  then. 

No  great  notice  seems  to  have  been  taken  of  this  by 
the  other  speakers,  and,  perhaps,  even  Canon  Bell 
himself  was  a  little  afraid  of  his  own  audacity.  For 
the  insertion  of  the  word  "  professional "  is  either 
superfluous  or  misleading.  The  crime,  the  blunder, 
and  the  danger  of  the  present  system  lie  in  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  young  men  now  turned  out  under 
secondary  school  and  University  education  is  enor- 
mously above  the  number  of  careers  of  any  kind, 
professional  or  other,  which  are  open  to  them,  and  for 
which  they  are  fitted.  They  have  rebounded  from  the 
choked  professions  into  the  "  vocations  and  employ- 
"  ments,"  to  use  the  language  of  those  Income-tax 
papers,  which  few  of  them  are  ever  likely  to  receive,  or 
to  receive  without  groans.  They  have  choked  these  and 
rebounded  from  them  also.  Unless  they  follow  the 
example  of  one  Comberbatch,  private  of  horse,  and  en- 
list, no  one  knows  what  will  become  of  them,  and,  indeed, 
there  is  something  to  be  said  for  that  course.  But  we 
have  no  mercy  on  them  or  on  ourselves.  Every  year  I 
we  turn  on  an  additional  surplus  of  candidates  to  choke 
a  growing  deficit  of  places.  But  we  don't  care.  From  : 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  wheel  of  the  educational 
machine,  everything  is  arranged  to  supply  more  and 
more  persons  with  an  education  which  diminishes  ! 
metaphysically  in  value  as  it  is  more  widely  com- 
municated,  and  which  physically  unfits  their  minds 
and  bodies  for  more  and  more  branches  of  useful  and 
honourable  labour.  Men  of  the  type  of  Mr.  Acland 
are  more  and  more  screwing  up  the  standard  of 
Board  School  education,  and  endeavouring  to  vulgarize 
that  which  is  a  little  above  the  Board  School.  It  was 
vix  et  ne  vix  quidem  that  the  Charity  Commissioners 
the  other  day  were  prevented  from  flooding  one  of  the 
great  old  public  schools  with  poor  scholars-to-be,  for 
whom,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  our  wiser  and  kindlier 
ancestors,  no  means  of  subsequent  subsistence  would 
have  been  provided ;  and  the  proudest  hope  of  the 
average  School  Board  member  is  to  turn  out  more 
or  fewer  boys  educated  up  to  the  standard  of  an 
inferior  grammar  school.  The  inferior  grammar 
schools  have  for  many  years  past  been  handled  in 
a  way  tending  to  the  same  result.  All,  or  most, 
of  their  endowments  have  been  squandered  on  build- 
ings, making  it  necessary  to  lower  fees,  and  thereby 
attract  more  and  more  boys,  so  as  to  pay  the 
masters  and  keep  the  thing  going.  In  the  inter- 
mediate schools  the  same  process  leads  to  the  multipli- 
cation of  boarding-houses  (with  "  house  scholarships  " 
and  other  baits),  that  the  masters  may  pay  themselves 
by  hotel-keeping  for  the  absence  of  endowment.  In 
the  highest  grade  of  schools  the  same  thing  works, 
but  in  a  rather  different  way  and,  as  yet,  less  flagrantly. 
The  Universities  are,  perhaps,  the  worst  offenders  of 
all.  It  is  true  that  the  successive  Commissions  have 
forced  much  of  the  mischief  on  them,  but  they  have 
made  more  for  themselves.  Married  fellowships  and 
lay  fellowships,  the  absorption  of  fellowships  into  pro- 
fessorships, and  the  system  of  making  their  tenure 
dependent  on  college  work,  perhaps  began  the  evil ; 
but  the  aggravation  of  it  must  be  put  down  to  the 
indirect  results  of  these  changes.  There  must  be  more 
undergraduates  to  make  up,  in  lecturing  and  tutoring 
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fees,  the  wants  of  the  married  Fellow,  and  those  of  the 
lay  Fellow  who  cannot  take  a  living,  and  those  of  the 
man  who  will  lose  his  fellowship  if  he  has  no  pupils. 
And  the  more  undergraduates  make  in  their  turn  more 
mouths  for  the  manna  which  does  not  drop  in  increased 
quantities  unless  there  are  more  undergraduates  still. 

Cassandra  did  no  good ;  it  is  not  written  that 
Daniel  in  that  particular  instance  did  much  ;  and  we 
dare  say  Canon  Bell  will  do  but  little,  even  if  he 
meant  his  own  words  to  the  full  extent  in  which  they 
possess  meaning  and,  what  is  more,  truth.  But  it  is 
something  that  the  voice  should  have  been  lifted  among 
those  who  were  shouting  "  Great  is  Diana  of  the 
"  Educationists ! "  in  that  very  temple  of  Artemis 
Brauronia,  the  goddess  who  delights  not  in  scourging 
boys  as  she  used  to  do — harmlessly  enough,  for  the 
most  part — but  in  bringing  them  up  to  taste  the  de- 
lights of  life  and  thought,  and  then  turning  them  out 
to  starve  and  eat  their  hearts.  Even  from  the  point 
of  view  of  those  who  think  that  "the  career  open  to 
"  talents  "  settles  everything,  we  believe  that  the  thing 
is  an  utter  mistake — that  a  really  clever  boy  in  even 
very  low  classes  had  a  better  chance  of  rising  under 
the  old  system  of  limitation  and  patronage  than  under 
the  new  of  competition  and  crowd.  And,  as  we  have 
again  and  again  urged,  there  is  an  entirely  different 
side  to  the  question,  and  one  of  not  less  real  im- 
portance— the  lowered  virtue  and  value  of  learning 
even  in  those  who  are  not  exposed  to  these  dangers 
as  a  result  of  its  vulgarization.  But  that  is  not, 
perhaps,  likely  to  appeal  very  much  to  the  kind  of 
public  opinion  prevalent  at  this — or  at  any — time. 
What  the  people  of  England  may  possibly  be  brought 
to  see  is,  that  it  is  no  use  multiplying  costly  machi- 
nery to  turn  out  razors  when  you  want  spades  ; 
that  blunted  razors  make  the  very  worst  spades  in  the 
world  ;  that  there  is  only  a  limited  quantity  of  human 
steel  that  will  make  good  human  razors,  and  only  a 
limited  quantity  of  human  razors  wanted  at  all ;  and 
that,  when  you  turn  out  more,  the  process  is  horribly 
cruel  ethically,  recklessly  wasteful  economically,  and, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  all  rational  politics,  supremely 
unwise. 


THE  WELSH  LAND  COMMISSION. 

AMONG:  the  many  valuable  political  legacies  which 
history  will  one  day  have  to  record  as  the  bequest 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  his  countrymen  is  that  of  the 
"  New "  Commission  of  Inquiry.  It  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  the  old  variety,  as  it  existed 
before  Mr.  Gladstone  took  the  institution  in  hand. 
In  those  backward  days  it  was  considered  necessary 
before  advising  the  Sovereign  to  appoint  certain 
"  trusty  and  well-beloved  subjects  "  to  investigate  the 
merits  of  a  particular  question,  that  the  existence  of  a 
question  to  be  investigated  should  be  prima  facie 
established.  Invention,  however,  begotten  of  that 
political  Necessity  which  has  proved  so  singularly 
prolific  during  the  later  years  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  life, 
has  guided  him  to  a  brilliant  development  of  the  old 
system.  It  is  that  of  appointing  a  Commission  to  in- 
quire into  the  question  whether  there  is  a  Question  to 
inquire  into.  To  a  Prime  Minister  with  followers  who 
demand  an  inquiry  into  a  Question  which  is  not  known 
to  exist,  and  threaten  him  with  the  withdrawal  of  in- 
dispensable votes  if  their  demand  is  not  conceded,  the 
New  Commission  of  Inquiry  is  an  instrument  of  in- 
estimable value.  It  is  by  means  of  it  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  been  enabled  for  several  months  past  to  "keep 
"  sweet"  a  considerable  number  of  Welsh  Radicals,  lay 
and  clerical,  who  might  otherwise  have  been  exerting  a 
very  disturbing  influence  on  his  Welsh  Parliamentary 
supporters.  Had  he  been  obliged  to  tell  the  applicants 
for   an   inquiry  into   "the  Welsh  Land  Question" 


(meaning  thereby  the  sufferings  and  discontent  of  the. 
Welsh  tenant-farmer  under  the  unjust  exactions  of  his 
landlord)  that  he  was  not  aware  that  any  such  "  ques- 
tion "  existed,  or  that  Welsh  tenants  had  anymore 
to  complain  of  on  the  part  of  their  landlords  than 
their  English  brethren,  he  would,  of  course,  have  given 
mortal  offence.  On  the  other  hand,  to  have  broadly 
admitted  the  affirmative  of  this  proposition  would  have 
been  too  dangerous  from  the  controversial  point  of 
view.  And  from  between  the  flint  and  steel  of  these 
two  difficulties  flashed  that  blinding  spark  of  political 
ingenuity — the  appointment  of  a  Welsh  Land  Com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  question  whether  there  was 
or  was  not  a  Welsh  Land  Question  for  them  to  inves- 
tigate. 

It  was  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Gladstonian  compro- 
mise. That  is  to  say,  it  enabled  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
evade  the  responsibility  of  declaring  in  his  own  name 
that  the  Welsh  tenant  has  grievances  against  his  land- 
lord; while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  quite  "  goo:l 
"  enough  "  for  the  Welsh  Nonconformist  minister.  To 
this  energetic  personage  it  is  a  matter  of  quite  minor 
importance  whether  a  Commission  says  to  the  Welsh 
tenant,  "  We  know  that  you  are  discontented.  What 
"specific  complaint  have  you  to  make?"  or,  "We 
"  don't  know  that  you  are  discontented  ;  but  now  you 
"  come  to  think  of  it,  are  you  ?  "  The  Welsh  Noncon- 
formist minister  may  be  confidently  trusted  to  take 
care  that  the  Welsh  tenant,  when  he  comes  to  think  of 
it,  should  be  discontented,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  he 
should  say  so ;  and  there  are  many  signs  that  he  has 
been  busy  in  this  noble  work  ever  since  the  Commission 
commenced  its  sittings.  It  is  through  his  devoted  efforts 
that  Welsh  farmers  hitherto  ignobly  acquiescent  in 
their  lot  have  been  induced  to  come  before  the  Com- 
mission, and  testify  to  their  dissatisfaction  with  it; 
while  the  names  of  others  "  who  did  not  personally 
"  desire  to  give  evidence  against  their  landlords  "  have 
been  methodically  inserted  in  the  list  of  witnesses 
without  their  knowledge.  To  get  others  who  displayed 
an  unworthy  tardiness  in  discerning  the  wrongs  under 
which  they  groan,  but  who  at  the  same  time  sought 
"  promotion  in  their  chapels,"  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  their  spiritual  pastors  could  not  think  of  pro- 
moting any  one  so  mean-spirited  as  to  feel  content 
with  his  position,  and  to  have  no  grievance  against 
his  landlord ;  and  this  reminder  has,  it  seems,  in 
numerous  instances  attained  its  object. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  some  carping  critics  who 
insist — just  for  all  the  world  as  though  they  were 
administering  bankruptcy  law— on  taking  account  of 
"  value"  as  well  as  "number"  in  dealing  with  the 
witnesses  who  have  appeared  before  the  Commission. 
One  of  these  critics — himself,  he  declares,  a  Welsh- 
man, and  writing  in  the  Times  with  an  insidious 
assumption  of  impartiality — has  gone  so  far  as  to 
speak  slightingly  of  the  evidence  which  the  good 
Welsh  Dissenting  minister  has  been  at  such  pains  to 
collect.     He  declares  that   only   two   large  tenant 
farmers  have  been  induced  to  come  forward  ;  that  the 
class  of  occupier  in  general  has  throughout  been  most 
inadequately  represented ;   and  (emboldened  at  last 
to  still  rounder  assertions)  that  "  nothing  is  more 
"  conspicuous  than  the  indifference  of  the  great  body 
"  of  farmers  to  the  whole  inquiry."    The  Welsh  agita- 
tors, it  seems,  account  for  this  by  saying  that  "they 
"  are  in  a  paralytic  state  of  fear"  ;  but  this  explana- 
tion is  indignantly  repudiated  by  the  correspondent 
from  whom  we  quote.    He  appears  to  regard  it  as  an 
even  more  disgraceful  imputation  on  the  tenant  than 
upon  his  landlord;  and, indeed, it  cannot  be  agree. tble,  we 
should  think,  to  the  class  of  whose  sturdy  independence 
we  have  heard  so  much.    Many  of  those  who  have  come 
forward  are  admittedly  the  abject  tools  of  their  mini- 
ster; and,  if  those  who  hang  back  are,  as  that  minister 
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contends,  the  spiritless  slaves  of  their  landlords,  we  get 
a  picture  of  "  Gallant  little  Wales  "  which  no  one  but 
a  Welshman  would  have  ventured  to  draw.  Still,  the 
fact,  we  suppose,  remains,  and  indeed  stands  confessed 
in  the  very  efforts  made  by  the  local  Radicals  to  explain 
it  away,  that  the  men  who  must  be  most  concerned  in 
bringing  the  Welsh  Land  question — if  there  is  such  a 
question — before  the  Commission  are  precisely  those 
whom  it  is  found  impossible  to  bring  up  to  the  scratch. 
The  large  farmer  has  declined,  as  we  see,  in  all  but  two 
instances  to  put  in  an  appearance,  and  those  who  are 
getting  up  the  case  against  the  landlord  have  had  to 
do  the  best  they  can  without  him.  On  the  whole, 
their  efforts  have  been  very  creditable  to  them.  The 
personnel  of  their  witnesses  is  described,  on  the  autho- 
rity already  cited,  as  consisting  of  "  many  small  farmers, 
li  a  very  few  labourers,  a  market-gardener,  a  sometime 
"  estate  carpenter,  and — a  bard."  The  imaginative 
element  seems  to  have  been  so  well  provided  for  that 
the  services  of  this  last  witness  might  well,  perhaps, 
have  been  dispensed  with.  Still,  there  may  have  been 
parts  of  the  subject  to  which  even  the  inspiration 
of  the  market  gardener  and  the  "  sometime  estate 
"  carpenter  "  was  inadequate  to  do  justice  ;  and  in  any 
case  he  adds  variety  to  a- list  which,  considering  that 
all  the  rest  of  it  apparently  consisted  of  Nonconformist 
ministers,  might  otherwise  perhaps  have  presented  an 
aspect  of  a  somewhat  monotonous  uniformity. 

To  get  witnesses  to  come  forward,  however,  is  only 
half  the  battle  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  The  other,  and 
perhaps  the  more  important,  half  is  to  insure  their 
giving  the  right  sort  of  evidence.  And  this  is  obviously 
no  such  easy  matter  in  the  case  of  men  who  seem  to 
have  required  such  an  energetic  application  of  the 
whip  as  has  been  undergone  by  these  victims  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  landlord.  It  would  have  been  sadly 
disappointing  if  any  of  them  had  insisted  in  playing 
the  part  of  Balaam  to  the  Balak  of  their  spiritual 
pastor,  and  with  the  landlords  cast  for  the  rule  of  the 
Israelites.  A  good  deal  of  management  was,  we  dare 
say,  necessary  to  insure  their  deposing  to  the  proper 
fact,  and  in  this  part  of  the  business  the  efforts  of 
the  Nonconformist  minister  appear  to  have  been  ably 
seconded  by  the  local  agent  for  the  Liberal  Association. 
To  the  organizing  genius  of  this  last  is  due  the  happy 
thought  of  instituting  a  preliminary  interrogation  of 
the  Welsh-speaking  witnesses  in  a  "  side-room  "  :  an 
interrogation,  too,  so  judicially  complete  that  the  Com- 
mission have  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  hold  any  subse- 
quent examination-in-cbief  of  the  witnesses  in  open 
court,  and  at  the  same  time  so  remarkable  in  its  edu- 
cational effects  that  their  written  statements  prove 
capable  of  being  rendered  into  "  English  of  consider- 
"  able  literary  merit."  It  is  true  that  one  commentator 
on  this  last  fact  condescends  to  the  malignant  insinua- 
tion that  the  statements  were,  "  on  the  face  of  them, 
"  prepared  by  the  agent  of  the  Liberal  Association  " ; 
but  there  are  people  who  will  say  anything. 

On  the  whole,  it  would  appear  that  the  work  of  the 
Commission  is  making  excellent  progress  ;  and  we 
shall  be  surprised  if  their  Eeport  does  not  show  that 
they  have  at  one  and  the  same  time  demonstrated  the 
existence  of  a  subject  for  inquiry  and  thoroughly  in- 
quired into  it. 


TO  OBLIGE  MR.  GLADSTONE. 

A FEW  words  may  be  expected  on  the  happy  event 
-  which  has  put  an  end  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  troubles 
in  the  way  of  getting  some  one  to  accept  the  greatest 
employment  open  to  any  subject  in  any  kingdom  or 
empire  in  the  world.  Lord  Elgin  has  kindly  consented 
to  take  pity  on  his  party  and  his  leader,  and  not  to 
reduce  the  latter  to  the  painful  necessity  of  going 
about  and  saying,  like  the  personage  who  bought 


David  Copperfield's  waistcoat,  "  Oh,  goroo !  goroo ! 
"  will  you  go  for  twopence  more  ?  "  He  has  consented 
to  go — it  may  be  presumed  without  the  twopence 
more — and  to  take  the  post  which  Sir  Henry  Norman 
accepted,  and  then  decided  to  throw  up,  which  Lord 
Cromer  would  not  look  at,  and  which,  unless  Rumour 
lies  beyond  her  wont,  almost  every  person  in  the  limited 
Gladstonian  ranks  who  has  the  slightest  repute  for 
combined  brains  and  position  has  been  more  or  less 
sounded  about  taking.  It  is  well.  Lord  Elgin  is  a 
very  respectable  person  who  bears  a  name  of  good 
repute  and  honourable  record  in  the  East,  who  has 
passed  through  the  orthodox  education  of  an  English- 
man, and  who  has  reached  the  age  of  forty-four  with- 
out anything  to  his  detriment,  and  with  some  expe- 
rience as  Treasurer  of  the  Household  and  First 
Commissioner  of  Works  to  his  credit.  There  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  make  a  very  good  Viceroy, 
as  Viceroys  go  ;  and,  since  the  Government  could  not 
get  any  one  else  whom  they  would  ask  to  take  it,  and 
would  not  ask  persons  who  might  have  been  disposed 
to  take  it,  we  may  be  thankful  that  things  are  no 
worse.  For,  though  the  poverty  of  the  list  of  suitable 
candidates  at  Mr.  Gladstone's  disposal  was  very  well 
known  beforehand,  and  has  been  exhibited  since  in 
a  way  which  should  mortify  the  patriot  more  than  it 
gratifies  the  partisan,  it  may  be  frankly  admitted  that 
his  choice  of  unsuitable  candidates  was  large  and 
varied.  With  the  example  of  his  father  to  follow, 
and  the  example  of  Lord  Ripon  to  avoid,  Lord  Elgin 
should  do  very  well. 


A  CHANCE  FOR  MILLIONAIRES. 

THE  millionaire  is  often  much  pitied  by  persons 
who  have  no  more  money  than  they  know  how  to 
spend.  In  the  last  year  no  less  than  three  novels  have 
been  published,  all  of  them  allegories  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  millionaire,  and  all  turning  on  the  sudden  acqui- 
sition of  gold  in  vast  quantities.  To  persons  who  have 
discovered  a  treasure,  or  found  out  the  philosopher's 
stone,  or  merely  robbed  the  widow  and  the  orphan  in 
the  usual  way,  we  venture  to  point  out  a  pleasant  safety- 
valve  for  the  escape  of  some  wealth.  They  will,  pro- 
bably, not  be  guided  by  us ;  they  will  go  on  making 
fountains  and  public  libraries  in  towns  where  no  mortal 
ever  reads  a  book  or  drinks  water.  They  have,  how- 
ever, a  chance  of  doing  good  in  a  manner  more  striking, 
picturesque,  and  patriotic.  Briefly,  they  may  aid  the 
Hellenic  Society  in  the  exploration  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
mere  "  exploration"  may  not  be  very  exciting.  In  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Euphrates  "  very  early  monuments  " 
are  likely  to  be  very  ugly  monuments.  Hints  of  history 
may  exist  in  inscriptions  ;  but  perhaps  even  Professor 
Sayce  or  Mr.  Budge  may  find  these  inscriptions  as 
tough  as  those  of  Easter  Island.  Nor  are  "  remains 
"  of  the  Roman  frontier  defences  "  likely  to  fascinate 
millionaires  who  have  once  cast  an  eye  over  the  Roman 
Wall,  and  who  share  Mrs.  Walter  Scott's  unsophisti- 
cated view  of  the  Catrail.  But  what  the  Hellenic 
Society  longs  to  do,  and  what  is  worth  doing,  is  to 
excavate  virgin  sites.  Of  all  sports,  excavation  is  the 
most  charming  and  stimulating.  It  is  like  salmon 
fishing  in  a  river  where  fish  run  from  the  tiny  parr  to 
the  monster  of  sixty  pounds,  and  where,  when  you  feel 
a  pluck  at  the  line,  you  cannot  guess  what  you  have 
got  hold  of.  At  any  stroke  of  pick  or  spade,  anything, 
literally  anything,  may  turn  up.  The  millionaire,  if 
he  wishes  to  enjoy  himself,  should  not  only  subscribe 
freely,  but  go  atid  dig  himself.  For  example,  the 
Society  wishes  to  begin  at  Lystra.  Lystra  has  "a 
"Bible  interest."  The  Temple  of  Jupiter,  "before 
"  the  walls,"  is  no  common  Temple  of  Jupiter.  Hera 
worship  was  offered  to  Paul  and  Barnahas,  and,  for  all 
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.  we  know,  there  may  be  an  inscription  on  the  subject. 
It  is  not  precisely  probable,  but  there  may  also  be  the 
Temple  treasure.  The  recovery  of  a  Temple  treasure 
would  excel  the  dreams  of  Dumas  and  the  joys  of 
Monte  Cristo.  But,  putting  these  big  fish  aside, 
there  cannot  but  be  inscriptions,  pottery,  gems,  per- 
haps— coins,  we  hope — of  the  highest  historical  and 
archaeological  interest.  A  millionaire,  like  ordinary 
people,  should  have  a  hobby.  Let  his  hobby  run  away 
with  him  in  this  delightful  direction.  Lately,  it  is 
said,  some  one  has  endowed  an  inquiry  into  the  second 
sight.  This  is  all  very  well ;  but  that  hobby  need  run 
no  further  than  Tiree ;  there  are  happy  hunting- 
grounds,  and  a  great  head  of  black  dogs,  a  collection 
of  visionary  coffins.  Lystra  is  further  afield,  and  the 
coffins  must  contain  the  mortuary  "  plenishing "  of 
many  generations.  Derbe  is  not  far  off ;  and  Derbe, 
like  Lystra,  is  virgin  soil  for  the  antiquarian  spade. 
Sybaris,  of  course,  is  more  alluring  yet ;  but  the 
Italians  seek  for  Sybaris  in  vain,  whereas  the  other  sites 
have  been  identified.  At  Eyuk,  in  North-Western 
Cappadocia,  sculptured  slabs  are  visibly  sticking  out 
of  mounds  of  debris,  "  stones  crying  out "  to  be  exca- 
vated ;  but  these  stones  are  pre-Hellenic.  Then  there 
is  Tyana,  where  that  mighty  Medium  of  antiquity 
came  from — Apollonius.  The  mound  of  Semiramis 
there  is  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and  is  a  certain 
':  draw "  for  curiosities  unexampled.  A  firman  has 
been  asked  for,  and,  if  the  Sublime  Porte  is  good- 
natured,  nothing  but  money  is  needed. 

We  almost  blush  in  addressing  millionaires  to  men- 
tion the  trifling  sum  which  is  required.  A  bagatelle  of 
2,oooZ.  is  needed,  and  the  Committee  of  the  Hellenic 
Society  appeal  to  the  public.  We  appeal  to  the  man 
who  will  never  miss  it,  who  has  only  to  draw  a  cheque 
for  2,ooo£.,  and  who  might  as  easily  add  another  cipher. 
The  monuments  range  from  Midas,  himself  a  million- 
aire, to  those  of  the  Seljuk  Turks,  a  company  of  gallant 
gentlemen  in  whose  artistic  relics  we  profess  a  less  ab- 
sorbing interest.  With  only  7$ol.  the  diggings  at 
Lystra  might  begin.  In  the  improbable  case  of  mil- 
lionaires proving  backward,  the  general  public  may 
club  its  mites,  if  the  general  public  can  only  be  got  to 
see  the  desirableness  of  the  proposed  excavations. 


LORD  RANDOLPH   CHURCHILL  AND 
MR.  REDMOND. 

IT  is  to  be  inferred  from  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's 
insistence  in  criticism  of  the  details  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  that  he  does  not  believe  in  the  definitive 
annihilation,  even  of  its  latest  phase  of  being,  by  the 
vote  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Apparently  he  is  of 
opinion — or  he  would  not  be  taking  so  much  pains  to 
beat  its  mischiefs  and  infamies  into  the  heads  of 
popular  audiences — that  it  may  rise  again  with 
"  twenty  mortal  murders,"  of  Mr.  Balfour's,  Mr. 
Chamberlain's,  and  other  Unionists'  inflicting,  "  on  its 
"  crown,"  and  reappear  in  all  the  deformity  of  its 
original  shape.  Herein,  it  is  to  be  noted,  Mr.  Redmond 
does  not  agree  with  him,  nor  even  does  a  more  impar- 
tial critic  of  the  situation,  Mr.  Courtney.  Mr. 
Courtney  spoke  very  doubtfully  at  Fowey  of  the  time 
when  and  the  form  under  which  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
would  revisit  us,  if  at  all ;  and  Mr.  Redmond,  who  does 
not  exactly  question  the  fact  of  its  future  resurrection, 
is  confident  that  we  have  seen  the  last  of  it  in  its  original 
form.  The  Home  Rule  Bill  of  last  Session,  according 
to  him,  is  dead  ;  "  and  the  next  Home  Rule  Bill  will 
"  undoubtedly  be  prepared  as  a  compromise  on  the  old 
"  one."  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  however,  may  not  do 
amissinprovidingagainstthecontingencyofadissolution 
occurring  before  Mr.  Gladstone  has  an  opportunity  of 
taking  the  step  which  Mr.  Redmond  believes  him  to  be 


contemplating.  He  may  have  to  go  to  the  country, 
whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  with  the  dead  Bill  of  '93 
fastened  round  his  neck,  like  the  Ancient  Mariner's 
albatross — shot  by  other  people ;  and,  in  view  of  this 
possibility,  we  cannot  say  that  Lord  Randolph's 
vigorous  exposure  of  the  rejected  measure  was  labour 
thrown  away. 

But,  even  in  the  event  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  return- 
ing from  limbo  at  some  future  day  in  all  its  native 
monstrosity,  we  shall  have  more  weapons  than  this  to 
fight  it  with — weapons  from  the  armoury  of  its  friends. 
In  his  speech  at  the  Dublin  Rotunda,  the  other  day, 
Mr.  Redmond  announced  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
coming  month,   "  Cork,   Kilkenny,   Kildare,  Meath, 
"  Galway,  and  all  the  great  centres  of  Irish  political 
"  thought,"  would  be  visited,  whether  by  himself  or 
his  colleagues  he  did  not  say,  but  at  any  rate  in  the 
interests  of  the  Parnellite  propaganda.    Unionists  can 
only  wish  more  power  to  the  young  man's  elbow,  and 
to  those  of  his  fellow-orators.    We  ask  nothing  better 
than   that   he   should  go   on   repeating  the  speech 
at  the  Rotunda  until  we  ask  him  to  stop.    He  can 
render  no  greater  service  to  the  cause  of  the  Union 
than  by  continuing  to  "  brand  as  false"  the  declaration 
that  the  Home  Rule  Bill  as  it  stood  was  a  "  full  satis- 
faction of  the  Irish  national  demand."    It  is  true  that 
the  primary  object  of  this  denunciation  is  to  raise 
popular  feeling  in  Ireland  against  Mr.  Dillon,  and  to 
remind  his  countrymen  that  that  once-admired  leader 
has  gone  further  than  even  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Morley  themselves,  the  latter  of  whom  has  spoken  of 
the  measure  as  "  a  compromise  between  Ireland's  full 
"  demands  and  what  they  could  give  her,"  while  the 
former  has  said  that  "  finality  was  a  discredited  word." 
This  last  statement,  of  course,  is  habitually  adapted  to 
the  taste  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  and  the  British 
public  by  being  fitted  with  the  harmless  paraphrase  that 
"  no  legislation  can  bind  the  future,"    All  the  greater, 
therefore,  is  the  need  and  the  value  of  the  much  more 
authoritative  gloss  which  Mr.  Redmond  puts  upon  it. 
In  his  mouth,  at  any  rate,  it  is  far  from  meaning 
merely  that  the  proposed  Gladstonian  settlement  of 
the  Home  Rule  question  might  have  at  some  indefi- 
nitely remote  date  to  be  reversed.    A  critic  of  legisla- 
tion— even  an  Irish  critic  of  English  legislation — 
does  not  talk  of  the  "  humiliating  restrictions,"  the 
"  degrading  limitations,"   of  a   proposed  legislative 
settlement  which  he  really  only  intends  to  charge  with 
nothing  more  serious  than  the  offence  of  partaking 
of  the  common  lot  of  all  human  institutions — a  liability 
to  deterioration  by  lapse  of  time.    What  Mr.  Redmond 
meant,  and  still  more  what  he  very  distinctly  intended 
to  be  understood  as  meaning,  was  that  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  niggardly  instalment  of 
the  debt  due  from  England  to  Ireland,  and  that,  if  it 
had  passed,  it  would  have  been  the  first  duty  of  every 
true  Irish  patriot  to  send  in  his  claim  for  the  balance 
along  with  his  receipt  for  the  payment  on  account.  It 
does  not  much  matter  whether  this  and  Mr.  Redmond's 
further  threats  of  vengeance  on  the  Gladstonians  in  the 
event  of  their  carrying  out  their  intention  of  hanging 
up  the  Home  Rule  Bill  for  another  Session  indicate  a 
serious   resolve  on  his  part  or  are  merely  "  to  the 
"  address "  of  the  Healyites  and  their  supporters  in 
Ireland.    The  situation  in  either  case  would  be  an 
equally  destructive   commentary  on  the  fatuous  or 
dishonest  boasts  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  great 
measure  of  reconciliation  was  sent  forth  to  the  world. 


THE  FELLOWSHIP  PORTERS. 

r  &  HIE  City  of  London  is  still  the  centre  of  what  is 
_l_  picturesque  in  London  for  most  people,  not 
Londoners,  and  its  institutions  contribute  largely  to 
the  picturesque  element  in  City  history.    Yet  of  such 
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things  the  majority  of  Londoners  take  no  count 
whatever.  There  are  probably  many  thousands  of 
Londoners  who  had  never  heard  of  the  Fellowship  of 
Porters  until  within  the  last  three  weeks,  when  the 
proceedings  of  what  may  be  called  the  active  members 
of  that  venerable  body  attracted  public  attention.  The 
London  Porters  were  for  centuries  a  more  important 
c'ass  than  the  London  'prentices,  if  less  famous  in  the 
memory  of  the  London  of  to-day.  Their  fame,  per- 
haps, is  chiefly  commemorated  by  the  name  of  a  cer- 
tain brewage,  the  fame  whereof  is  now  little  but  a 
name.  The  members  of  the  Fellowship  of  Porters, 
whose  dissolution  is  now  decreed,  were  an  extremely 
ancient  fraternity,  and  had  enjoyed  peculiar  rights 
under  the  Corporation  for  some  five  centuries.  Their 
survival  to  the  present  day  is  a  curious  and  interest- 
ing illustration  of  the  vitality  of  City  institutions. 
Other  representatives  of  the  calling  are  known  to  the 
City,  though  none  of  such  respectable  establishment. 
E/en  strangers  and  pilgrims  in  the  City  must  havenoted 
the  white  garb  and  badge  of  office  of  the  Vintners' 
porters,  an  important  part  of  whose  duties  consists 
of  the  lowering  cf  the  more  valuable  descriptions  of 
wines  in  casks  to  the  merchants'  cellars — an  operation 
that  demands  skill  and  experience,  the  risk  of  accidents 
in  which  is  taken  by  the  Company  of  A'intners.  The 
work  of  the  Fellowship  of  Porters  was  of  a  more  general 
kind.  Their  porterage  embraced  practically  the  whole 
business  of  riverside  unloading  and  carriage  in  the 
City.  They  have  a  Governor,  who  is  the  Alderman 
of  the  Ward  of  Billingsgate  ;  a  Deputy-Governor, 
and  three  officers  known  as  Rulers,  one  of  whom 
is  appointed  by  the  Porters  themselves.  They  hold 
Courts  from  time  to  time,  just  as  other  crafts  in  the 
City,  and  every  member  contributes  of  his  earnings 
one-twelfth  to  the  funds  of  the  Society.  They  may  be 
said  to  have  "  held  the  gorgeous  East  in  fee,"  not  to 
mention  other  handlings  of  the  many  streams  of  com- 
merce, and  until  the  last  thirty  years  exercised  their 
monopoly  without  fear  and,  it  would  seem,  without 
reproach. 

With  the  construction  of  the  London  Docks,  how- 
ever, other  porters  arose  that  knew  little,  and  cared 
nothing,  for  the  Fellowship,  till  competition  grew 
apace  and  Trades  Unionism  in  its  wake.  The  porters 
of  the  Dock  Company  alone  absorbed  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  business  which  in  the  ante-dock  days 
the  old  Porters  would  have  enjoyed.  By  degrees  the 
Fellowship  of  Porters  became  stranded,  as  it  were,  in 
the  changed  conditions  of  its  business,  and  the  mem- 
bers, unfortunately,  find  themselves  among  the  un- 
employed. Their  case,  it  must  be  owned,  is  somewhat 
hard.  When  it  was  determined  to  dissolve  this  ancient 
society,  the  men  had  nothing  to  look  to  but  the  distri- 
bution of  the  funds  of  the  Fellowship  among  the  con- 
tributing members.  Through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
their  occupation  is  gone.  The  new  world  of  porters, 
as  is  the  way  of  all  who  are  subjected  to  Trades  Unionism, 
;  ':owstheirdistressedbrothersarelentlessfront.  Theyare 
as  pitiless  towards  the  fallen  old  order  as  any  new  order 
may  be,  and  are  resolved  that  no  work  shall  be  found 
for  the  old  Porters  within  the  market  controlled  by  the 
new.  Thus  the  members  of  the  Fellowship  were 
naturally  anxious,  since  the  concern  was  to  be  wound 
up,  to  realize  their  respective  shares  in  the  property. 
What  they  did  not  realize  is  that  the  process  of  wind- 
ing-up is  by  no  means  so  speedy  and  simple  as  they 
would  like.  Possibly  they  imagined  that  the  law  had 
nothing  to  do  with  such  matters,  and  that  all  that  was 
needed  to  effect  the  desirable  distribution  of  the  accu- 
mulated fund  was  to  carry  a  simple  resolution  to  that 
end.  As  a  protest  against  delay,  the  men  took 
possession  of  the  offices  of  the  Society,  and  occupied 
t  hem  for  the  space  of  nearly  three  weeks.  On  Tuesday, 
however.being  " Court"  day,  the  Governor.Sir  Reginald 


Hanson,  came  down  on  the  fraternal  fold,  like  the  Assy- 
rian in  the  song,  accompanied  by  the  Deputy-Governor, 
the  three  "  Rulers,"  and  a  force  of  police,  and  turned 
the  men  out.  After  the  business  of  the  Court  was  com- 
pleted the  evicted  Porters,  through  a  deputation,  con- 
trived to  make  known  their  grievances.  As  against  the 
Corporation  it  seems  to  us  that  they  had  reasonable 
cause  for  discontent.  They  complained  that  the  wind- 
ing-up of  the  Fellowship  should  be  still  unsettled, 
although  the  Corporation  had  agreed  to  the  proposal 
by  resolution  as  long  ago  as  last  March.  They  urged, 
also,  that  some  compensation  to  them  should  have 
been  provided  by  the  Act  passed  in  1872  that  prac- 
tically abolished  the  Fellowship,  and  they  represented 
that  some  eighty  of  their  number  were  at  present  quite 
destitute.  Sir  Reginald  Hanson  explained  that  he 
and  the  other  executive  officers  had  no  power  to 
order  a  division  of  the  funds.  The  Corporation  only 
has  the  power  to  do  this.  But  why  did  the  Corpora- 
tion delay  so  long  ?  And,  if  the  Governor  and  Rulers 
of  the  Fellowship  of  Porters  recommended  as  long  since 
as  last  May  that  the  funds  should  benefit  by  a  grant 
from  the  Corporation,  how  is  it  that  some  provisional 
grant  had  not  been  awarded  for  the  relief  of  the  men  ? 
Sir  Reginald  and  the  Deputy-Governor  are  members 
of  the  Corporation.  They  ought  to  have  been  able  to 
solve  these  points  ;  but  they  did  not.  However,  they 
have  since  reconsidered  their  powers  and  the  urgency 
of  the  case,  and  have  ordered  a  weekly  payment  of  ten 
shillings  from  the  funds  of  the  Fellowship  to  each  of 
the  distressed  men.  As  the  Porters  are  to  be  debited 
with  the  sums  thus  advanced  when  the  winding  up  of 
the  Fellowship  is  effected,  the  decision  of  the  executive 
is  but  a  tardy  act  of  justice.  The  Corporation  may 
still,  if  they  see  fit,  assist  the  funds  of  the  Porters,  as 
suggested  last  May. 


A  "HEADER"  INTO  SPACE. 

SO  much  genuine  statesmanship,  whether  supplied 
by  the  Emperor,  his  successive  Ministers,  or  both, 
has  gone  to  the  extraordinarily  difficult  work  of  govern- 
ing Austro-Hungary  during  the  last  five-and-twenty 
years,  that  no  foreign  critic  but  a  very  rash  one  would 
pronounce  offhand  against  the  wisdom  of  Count 
Taaffe's  Electoral  Reform  Bill.  To  say  this,  however, 
is  certainly  to  press  considerations  of  respect  to  their 
utmost,  and  to  rate  the  duty  of  diffidence  as  high  as 
human  nature  can  stand ;  for  most  assuredly  no  fran- 
chise measure  could  be  more  difficult  to  regard  as  other 
than  revolutionary  in  its  scope,  principles,  and  pro- 
bable operation.  It  is  not  easy  to  take  a  nine- 
teenth-century Englishman's  breath  away  by  a  Reform 
Bill ;  but  this  does  it.  He  has  survived,  or  thinks 
he  has,  so  reckless  a  leap  in  the  dark  himself,  that 
he  is  not  likely  to  be  too  readily  startled  by  a 
similar  feat  abroad.  But  Lord  Derby's  familiar  meta- 
phor seems  to  him  to  fall  far  short  of  adequacy  in 
its  application  to  Count  Taaffe's  policy,  which  he  would 
himself  be  disposed  to  describe  by  the  more  heroic 
figure  of  a  "  header  into  space."  It  is  calculated  to 
stagger  him,  however  he  looks  at  it,  and  whether  he 
regards  its  apparently  portended  effect  in  the  politico- 
social  equilibrium  of  the  Empire-Kingdom,  considered 
as  one  common  assemblage  of  subjects  of  the  same 
monarch,  or  examines  it  in  its  bearing  on  the  inter- 
racial relations  of  the  congeries  of  mutually  alien 
peoples  by  whom  that  common  assemblage  of  subjects 
is  composed.  They  may  be  viewed,  in  short,  to  adopt 
an  expression  from  the  English  law  of  the  distribution 
of  personalty,  either  per  capita  or  per  stirpes,  as 
affected  by  this  measure ;  and  in  both  aspects  alike  it 
seems  to  threaten  the  Austro-Hungarian  polity  with 
!  disruption. 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  look  at  the  so-called 
"  checks  and  balances,"  we  find  little  to  assure  us  that 
they  are  any  less  illusory  than  we  know  such  things  to 
be  by  the  melancholy  experience  of  our  own  political 
history.  We  hear  the  usual  commonplace  about  the 
educational  effect  of  enfranchisement,  and  of  the  high 
desirability,  if  not  imperative  necessity,  of  admitting 
the  unrepresented  classes  within  the  pale  of  the  Con- 
stitution. But  the  second  of  these  arguments  cannot 
be  any  better  reason  in  Austria  than  in  England  for 
admitting  the  classes  in  question  in  such  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  as  to  swamp  all  other  orders  in  the 
State  ;  while  as  to  the  other  old  platitude,  it  con- 
tains, if  anything,  rather  less  reassurance  for  any 
loyal  and  patriotic  subject  of  the  Emperor  than 
it  does  for  ourselves.  Rather  less,  we  say,  because 
in  this  country  there  are  certain  guarantees  of  a 
political  stability  sufficient  to  give  time  for  this 
educational  discipline,  if  effective  at  all,  which  is  the 
question,  to  operate ;  whereas,  in  Austria  it  is  the  very 
absence  of  any  such  guarantees  which  constitutes  the 
main  difficulty  of  her  rulers.  And,  lastly,  as  to  the  check 
which  Count  Taaffe  seeks  to  impose  upon  one  of  the 
new  forces  which  he  is  calling  into  existence,  by  intro- 
ducing a  system  of  double  election  for  the  rural  con- 
stituencies, it  will  probably  strike  most  Englishmen 
as  one  of  those  ingenious  pieces  of  political  mechanism 
which  work  excellently  in  the  study,  but  not  nearly  so 
well  in  the  polling-book.  In  theory,  no  doubt,  an 
electoral  college  can  be  more  easily  made  amenable  to 
feudal  and  clerical  influence  than  the  constituents  by 
whom  it  is  elected  ;  but  whether  practice  will  be 
obliging  enough  to  conform  itself  to  theory  remains  to 
be  seen. 

But,  of  course,  the  most  serious  aspect  of  the  new 
Eeform  Bill  discloses  itself  only  upon  a  survey  of  its 
relations  to  the  vital  and  all-dominating  question  of 
inter-racial  equilibrium.  That  it  will  depress  the 
German  element  in  the  Empire  to  the  point  of  almost 
absolute  impotence  is  regarded  as  certain  by  those 
whose  perceptions  are  most  likely  to  be  sharpened  by 
their  interests — to  wit,  the  German  Liberal  party  ; 
while  that  it  will  materially  strengthen  the  centrifugal 
movements  of  Particularism  we  can  see  for  ourselves. 
To  take  the  representatives  of  one  of  these  movements 
alone,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that,  if  no  other  section  of  the 
Emperor's  subjects  are  gainers  by  it,  the  Young  Czechs 
will  be  ;  and  when  we  consider  its  obvious  effect  upon 
the  position  of  a  party  which  has  hitherto  required  to 
be  governed  by  "  coercive  legislation,"  the  formidable 
character  of  the  situation  becomes  at  once  apparent. 
Count  Taaffe  has  been  dealing  with  the  Young 
Czech  movement  as  Mr.  Balfour  dealt  for  six  years 
with  the  Separatist- agrarian  agitation  ;  and  the  Aus- 
trian Minister  now  proposes  to  double  the  part  of 
Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  has  introduced 
a  measure  which  in  form  resembles  the  Household 
Suffrage  Bill  of  1 867  and  a  County  Franchise  Bill  of 
1884  rolled  into  one,  and  is  in  potentiality  equivalent 
to  a  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1886  or  1893.  Resort  to  so 
seemingly  desperate  a  measure  as  this  would  seem  to 
show  that  to  the  Emperor  and  his  Ministers  the  situa- 
tion of  their  State  is  itself  more  nearly  desperate  than 
the  outer  world  suspects. 


MR.  HOPWOOD  AGAIN. 

MR.  HOPWOOD,  Q.C.,  is  scarcely  to  be  regarded 
as  a  master  of  the  ironic  method.  His  latest 
illustration  of  the  method  is  curiously  complex  and 
involved.  Mr.  Hopwood  has  been  criticizing  his 
critics  in  a  vein  of  elaborate  sarcasm  and  exuberant 
irony.  The  irony  of  Mr.  Hopwood  is  a  good  deal  sug- 
gestive of  the  wild  brandishing  of  cutlass  or  revolver  in 


the  hand  of  the  inexpert.  The  weapon  is  turned 
against  himself.  "  It  is,"  Mr.  Hopwood  plaintively 
remarks,  "  useless  for  me  to  lay  claim  to  some  years 
"  of  experience  as  an  M.P."  Well,  perhaps,  such 
a  claim  on  Mr.  Hopwood's  part  is  a  little  superfluous. 
Still,  much  may  be  done  in  a  single  Session  by  a 
legislator  burning  to  show  his  capacity.  Mr.  Hopwood 
has  certainly  not  been  inactive.  He  has  thrown  out 
the  Pistols  Bill,  and  his  tactics  towards  that  much- 
needed  measure  have  naturally  directed  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  Mr.  Hopwood  in  the  capacity  of  legislator. 
True,  the  fruits  of  Mr.  Hopwood's  labours  as  legislator 
appear  somewhat  unsubstantial,  like  the  record  of  a 
Gladstonian  Session.  The  legislation  is  somewhat  of 
a  negative  character.  But,  in  the  circumstances,  it  is 
really  a  remarkable  record  for  a  legislator  who  fears 
he  can  claim  "  not  more  than  forty  years  as  an 
"  observer  and  practitioner  of  the  criminal  law."  All 
these  years  has  Mr.  Hopwood  been  observing  the 
criminal  law,  only  to  throw  out  the  Pistols  Bill,  and  to 
boast  himself  of  having  saved  criminals  some  two 
thousand  and  six  hundred  years  of  durance  vile.  Mr. 
Hopwood  declares  that  he  opposed  the  Pistols  Eill 
because  it  was  likely  to  prove  ineffective.  We  fear 
there  never  can  be  a  Bill  which  will  be  found  effective 
in  Mr.  Hopwood's  eyes.  What  most  people  want  is 
some  measure  that  would  regulate  the  sale  of  revolvers 
to  young  people,  and  almost  everybody  is  con- 
vinced that  some  measure  of  the  kind  is  urgently 
called  for.  But  Mr.  Hopwood,  in  his  playful,  ironic 
way,  points  out  that  it  should  be  known  that  the 
Pistols  Bill  left  untouched  such  small  matters  as 
"  razors,  knives,  guns,  cords,  bridges,  baths,  river 
"  embankments,  gunpowder,  matches,"  and  other 
sources  of  danger.  These  things,  of  course,  would 
naturally  come  within  the  scope  of  a  Bill  for  regulat- 
ing the  sale  of  revolvers. 

Mr.  Hopwood's  tenderness  for  free  trade  in  revolvers, 
strange  though  it  be,  may  have  its  source  in  some 
subtle  intent.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Hopwood  desires 
to  further  the  times  when  the  much- threatened  house- 
holder will  be  compelled  to  arm  himself  against  the 
burglar  and  his  revolver.  Then  if  burglars,  and  not 
policemen,  get  wounded  or  killed  by  the  revolver 
of  the  householder,  Mr.  Hopwood's  experienced 
conscience  will  be  void  of  offence.  That  is,  it  may 
be  that  Mr.  Hopwood  wants  to  "  hedge  "  his  practice 
of  lenient  sentences,  leaving,  however,  the  burden  upon 
the  householder.  In  which  case  it  would  certainly 
be  a  time  to  cry  Caveat  Givis.  At  present  Mr. 
Hopwood's  monitor  is  wounded  by  the  bare  inward 
suggestion  that  there  is  any  relation  between  "  two 
"  recent  dreadful  cases  "  of  revolver-shooting  and  what 
he  is  pleased  to  call  his  "  rational  opposition  "  to  the 
Pistols  Bill.  That  no  fewer  than  thirty-two  burglars 
should  have  been  captured  with  revolvers  in  their  pos- 
session must  appear  to  most  persons  an  extremely 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
Certainly,  nothing  could  be  worse  than  Mr.  Hopwood's 
reasons  for  preventing  that  legislation.  Because  the 
thirty-two  revolvers  were  "  wisely  unused "  by  the 
burglars — who  had  no  chance  to  use  them — and  be- 
cause no  policemen  were  actually  killed  outright 
by  those  who  unwisely  did  use  revolvers,  Mr. 
Hopwood  thinks  there  is  no  need  to  legislate  in  the 
matter.  There  is  something  fatuous,  indeed,  in  the 
notion  of  a  burglar,  caught  in  the  act,  deliberating 
on  the  wise  handling  of  a  revolver.  But  now,  since 
Mr.  Hopwood  wills  it,  burglars  are  encouraged  to  go 
armed  in  the  dark  nights,  we  must  expect  to  hear  of 
their  use  of  the  revolver  during  the  coming  winter. 
We  cannot  expect,  with  Mr.  Hopwood,  that  revolvers 
will,  in  such  hands,  be  wisely  unused  any  longer. 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  A  FOOZLER. 

PT1HE  Scot  ia  proverbially  "  kindly,"  but  there  is  a  limit 
t  to  his  good-natured  toleration  of  the  Southron,  and 
that  limit  is  soon  reached  where  his  national  pride  is  touched. 
The  "  institutions  "  on  which  he  is  sensitive  may  be  num- 
bered on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  They  are — the  beauty 
of  his  country,  the  greatness  of  his  countrymen,  the  merits 
of  his  legal  system,  the  genius  of  Scott,  and  the  worth  of 
"  the  royal  and  ancient  game." 

When  the  golfing  mania  first  seized  the  common  herd 
of  Englishmen,  the  Scot  looked  on  with  good-humoured 
amusement.    Wherever  his  lines  had  been  cast,  he  at 
least  had  heard  of  the  existence  of  the  national  game 
from   his  earliest  years.     If   he   were   a  Highlander, 
the  minister  of  his   parish  brought  with  him   the  re- 
miniscence  of  his  student  days,  and    his   clubs  occu- 
pied some  corner  of  his   study   where   his   eye  could 
light  on  them  when  he  returned  from  ministering  to  a 
flock  whose  heathery  and  peat-moss  pasturage  forbade  the 
making  of  "a  course."    There  were  few  students  who  left 
"  the  grey  cathedral  town "  without  a  deep  affection  for 
the  green  links  and  golden  sands  of  the  birthplace  and 
home  of  the  game  at  which  they  were  "  scratch  "  before 
their  University  course  was  over.    Even  the  Scot  doomed 
to  be  born  and  bred  in  London  could  hardly  escape  hear- 
ing of  the  game  at  Blackheath,  if  his  knowledge  were  merely 
limited  to   the  gibing   criticisms   of  his  Cockney  asso- 
ciates, who,  after  seme  holiday  trip,  reported  witnessing 
men  in  red  coats  knocking  small  balls  into  small  holes. 
The  beginning  of  a  fashion  is  hard  to  trace  ;  but  for  the 
future  historian  we  may  roughly  date  the  English  craze 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  'eighties  in  the  present  century. 
What  happened  was  according  to  the  history  of  the  two 
countries — the  English  began  by  invading  the  Scottish  links. 
The  Scots,  unfortunately,  did  not  pursue  their  ancient 
policy ;  they  should  have  destroyed  their  links  and  clubs,  and 
retreated  for  a  time,  till  the  invaders  had  tired  of  their 
latest  crank.    On  the  contrary,  they  welcomed  them  with  a 
certain  benevolent  contempt.    They  allowed  them  to  crowd 
on  to    the   limited  accommodation — conspicuous  always 
from  their  tongue,  the  brilliancy  of  their  coats,  the  number 
of  their  clubs,  and  their  garrulous  conversation  concerning 
their  conquests  and  their  performances.    Coatless  in  hot 
weather  (a  custom  on  the  links  as  peculiar  as  playing 
c  ricket  in  a  frock  coat  would  be  in  England),  they  hacked 
round  the  course,  iron-marking  and  farrowing  it  into  a 
ploughed  field,  and  the  green-keepers  toiled  after  them  in 
vain,  repairing  the  ravages  they  wrought  on  the  green. 
Their  swarming  presence  necessitated  the  start  by  number, 
and  the  blocks  occasioned  by  their  presence  taught  patience 
to  the  native  who  had  known  the  bliss  of  "  a  clear  green." 
Having  destroyed  the  face  of  the  Scottish  earth,  they  started 
"courses"  in  strange  spots  with  inappropriate  names  in 
their  own  country,  and  with  great  bribes  they  enticed  away 
the  Scottish  professors  of  the  art.    They  taught  the  erst 
humble  and  patient  caddie  how  to  strike.    Further  they 
carried  back  to  England  the  St.  Andrews  medal,  and  still 
the   Scot   forbore   to   turn   them   out   from   the  land. 
The  simple,  generous  native  has  had  to  see  many  "  a  six- 
pence bang,"  as  the  price  of  the  existing  inns  have  risen 
with  the  demand  for  accommodation,  and  with  the  uprising 
of  the  giant  hotels  which  now  fringe  every  course.    He  has 
seen  new  clubs  advertised  by  being  named  after  eminent 
men  whose  handling  of  the  club  has  not  been  a  spectacle 
calculated  to  increase  the  sale  of  the  latest  variety.  Nay, 
he  has  even  opened  his  morning  guide  and  second  self, 
his  Scotsman,  and  read,  in  an  account  of  the  crowding  of 
the  Waverley  Station  in  the  tourist  season,  how  the  plat- 
forms were  piled  with  luggage  including  quantities  of  "golf 
sticks." 

All  this,  and  more  besides,  has  been  tolerated.  The  Scot 
has  known  his  good  things  for  centuries.  He  has  played 
golf  quietly,  without  advertisement,  and  without  desiring 
that  all  the  world  should  follow  his  example.  He  knows 
the  game  is  a  first-class  one,  that  it  could  only  have  been 
invented  by  Scotsmen,  and  could  have  had  no  other  "  native 
links,"  and  if  these  things  be  admitted,  he  has  been  willing 
to  tolerate  the  inconvenience  the  craze  has  cost  him.  But 
in  the  last  few  weeks  he  has  learnt  that  within  the  covers 
of  V'/ir  Xatiotidl  licvicu-  an  Knglishma.li,  and  a  mere  novice 
in  the  ai  t,  has  dared  to  ask  the  question,  "  Is  golf  a  first- 
class  game  1"  All  the  "  lion  rampant  "  within  his  breast  is 
roused  ;il  this  insolent  assumption  of  a  questioning  attitude, 


and  he  feels  that  the  moment  has  arrived  for  a  vigorous  pro- 
test. It  is  in  vain  tha  t  the  least  emotional  ones  of  his  nation 
point  out  that,  the  question  being  raised  may  lead  to  the 
desirable  result  of  ridding  the  country  of  "  the  foreigners." 
The  English — they  say— have  played  the  game  because 
they  think  it  the  fashion;  and  if  by  means  of  the  English 
themselves  the  "  Scotch  croquet,"  as  they  are  pleased  to  call 
it,  can  be  made  unpopular,  the  end  attained  will  be  that 
desired  by  all  true  Scotsmen,  and  golfers.  Mr.  Horace 
Hutchinson,  an  Englishman  whose  name  is  revered  and 
beloved  on  every  Scottish  course,  has  given  to  the  world 
the  one  readable  and  helpful  book  which  has  been  written 
on  "  golf."  The  second  portion  of  it  is  entitled  "  Hints 
to  Golfers  of  Riper  Years."  Hint  XXIX.  has  passed 
almost  into  a  proverb : — "  Try  to  remember,  too,  that  a 
person  may  be  a  most  indifferent  golfer,  and  yet  be  a  good 
Christian  gentleman,  and  in  some  respects  worthy  your 
esteem."  It  is  a  fact  hard  to  remember  and  to  demon- 
strate in  conduct.  But  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  no  golden 
rule  as  to  the  treatment  of  those  who  dare  to  question  the 
position  which  golf  should  hold  among  games.  He  either 
cannot  conceive  such  an  individual,  or,  if  such  a  one  were 
brought  to  his  notice,  he  would  probably  decide  that  the 
individual  should  be  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  caddies,  after  having  been  expelled  from  every  golf 
Club  in  both  count,  ies.  Golf  is  at  no  time  a  game  which 
brings  to  view  all  ihe  Christian  virtues.  There  is  an  un- 
holy pleasure  experienced  in  watching  a  man  in  a  bunker 
or  in  any  of  the  other  changes  and  chances  which  make  up 
the  golfer's  fate.  But  it  is  almost  painful  to  contemplate 
the  keen  pleasure  with  which  the  misfortunes  of  such  a 
questioner  will  be  regarded  on  every  Scottish  course.  He 
may  be  suffering  from  lumbago,  have  broken  his  best  club, 
or  have  had  "  the  worst  luck  in  the  world  "  ;  from  start  to 
finish  he  will  meet  with  nothing  but  the  remark  that  he 
has  only  received  half  his  deserts. 


INVESTMENT. 

THREE  years  have  passed  since  the  Baring  crisis.  It 
was  accompanied  by  the  breakdown  of  South  America, 
it  has  been  followed  by  a  further  great  depreciation  of 
silver,  by  a  banking  crash  in  Australia,  by  a  currency  crisis 
in  the  United  States,  by  the  bankruptcy  of  Portugal  and 
Greece,  by  an  increase  of  the  financial  difficulties  of  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Mexico,  and  by  a  general  depression  of  trade. 
There  are  good  grounds  for  hoping  now  that  the  series  of 
disasters  is  at  an  end,  and  that  we  are  entering  upon  a 
period  of  recovery.  During  the  three  years  the  wealth  of 
the  world  has  been  growing.  Few  new  securities  have  been 
created,  savings  have  accumulated,  and  the  rates  of  interest 
and  discount  have  fallen  very  much.  Investors  everywhere 
are  beginning  to  take  courage,  and  there  are  signs  that 
by-and-bye  investment  buying  will  become  large.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  public  have  taken  warning  by  recent 
experience,  and  that  they  will  not  allow  themselves,  as  so 
often  in  the  past,  to  be  tempted  into  risky  enterprises. 
They  should  remember  that  judgment  is  as  much  required 
in  the  purchase  of  stocks  as  in  the  purchase  of  land  or 
houses ;  and  they  should  not,  therefore,  grudge  reasonable 
time  and  trouble  in  making  inquiries.  Three  great 
markets  in  particular  are  likely  to  attract  attention  in 
the  immediate  future  First  and  most  important  of  these 
is  the  American.  It  offers  inducements  of  all  kinds,  and 
it  is  likely  to  be  pressed  upon  investors  by  their  brokers. 
But  the  prudent  investor  will  bear  in  mind  that  in  no 
department  is  care  more  indispensable.  If  he  exercises 
due  caution,  he  has  an  opportunity  now  to  buy  with  ad- 
vantage. To  him  the  first  essential  is  safety.  He  will, 
of  course,  like  to  get  a  good  return  for  his  money ; 
but  no  return  is  good  unless  it  is  safe.  Ladies,  pro- 
fessional men  whose  time  is  fully  occupied,  and  all  who 
have  not  special  means  of  information  should  confine  their 
purchases  to  bonds  which  rank  for  interest  either  before 
a  large  share  capital  on  which  dividends  have  been  regu- 
larly paid  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  or  before 
other  bonds  of  fair  amount  the  interest  upon  which 
is  reasonably  certain  to  be  paid.  If  the  investor  follows 
this  rule,  lie  will  know  that  there  is  a  largo  income  to  bo 
drawn  upon  before  that  out  of  which  his  own  interest 
comes  need  be  touched.  Those  who  are  conversant  with 
the'  City,  or  who  know  America  well,  or  who  for  any  reason 
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have  special  means  of  watching  over  the  properties  in 
which  they  are  interested,  may  go  farther  afield.  By  so 
doing  they  will  get  a  better  return  for  their  money,  and 
so  will  raise  the  average  yield ;  but  they  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  they  are  incurring  a  certain  risk. 
With  care,  however,  they  may  reduce  the  risk  so  that 
it  shall  not  be  greater  than  a  prudent  man  ought  to  run. 
Some  of  what  are  called  junior  bonds — bonds,  that  is, 
which  rank  last  amongst  the  bonds  of  a  Company,  and 


immediately  before  shares  upon  which  dividend  is  either 
not  paid  at  all  or  paid  only  at  times — are  fairly  safe  for  the 
man  who  can  give  attention  to  them.  But  the  intending 
buyer  should  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  prospects  of  the 
Company.  Are  its  earnings  likely  to  fall  off  or  to  im- 
prove ?  Is  its  floating  debt  unwieldily  large  1  Is  its 
management  fairly  competent  1  There  is  another  class  of 
so-called  bonds — income  bonds — which  are  really  only 
preference  shares.  They  are  not  secured  by  mortgage,  and 
the  interest  on  them  is  payable  only  when  the  directors 
think  it  expedient.  These  should  be  touched  only  by  capi- 
talists who  do  not  want  an  income  and  can  afford  to  wait 
pntil  the  property  so  improves  that  they  can  sell  with  a 
handsome  profit.  Generally  speaking,  also,  shares  should 
be  avoided  by  the  bond  fide  investor.  American  railroads 
are  managed  on  principles  entirely  different  from  those  of 
our  own.  Presidents  seldom  regard  the  interests  of  the 
shareholders,  and  much  of  the  revenue  is  spent  for  purposes 
which  here  at  home  would  be  a  charge  upon  capital.  There 
are  a  few  exceptions ;  they  are,  however,  very  few,  and, 
broadly  speaking,  therefore,  the  investor  should  avoid  shares. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  even  the  capitalist  who  can 
afford  to  wait  had  better  let  them  alone  for  the  present ; 
firstly,  because  we  greatly  fear  that  the  coming  winter  will 
be  a  severe  one  in  the  United  States ;  and,  secondly,  because 
there  is  so  much  floating  debt  to  be  funded  that  most  of  the 
savings  of  the  world  available  for  investment  in  American 
railroad  securities  will  be  required  for  subscription  to  these 
new  bonds. 

The  second  department  which  is  likely  to  attract  investors 
in  the  immediate  future  is  the  market  for  South  African 
gold,  land,  and  diamond  shares.  Already  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  buying,  especially  of  the  gold  shares,  and  the 
purchases  will  probably  go  on.  It  is  proved  beyond  doubt 
that  the  gold-fields  are  very  rich  ;  some  of  the  Companies 
are  paying  high  dividends ;  the  management  of  most  has 
been  greatly  improved  during  the  past  two  or  three  years; 
new  machinery  is  being  erected,  promising  to  increase  the 
output  largely,  and  railway  communication  is  being  rapidly 
extended.  There  is  much,  therefore, to  recommend  the  secu- 
rities to  those  who  are  in  search  of  a  handsome  return  upon 
their  money ;  and  the  investment  ought  to  prove  profitable  if 
due  care  is  exercised  by  the  purchaser.  He  ought  never 
to  forget,  however,  that  in  its  very  nature  gold-mining  is 
risky.  A  gold-mine  may  for  a  while  give  rich  results,  and 
yet  it  may  quite  unexpectedly  give  out.  Besides,  the  best 
mine  can  contain  only  a  limited  quantity  of  ore.  The 
cautious  inquirer,  therefore,  will  not  be  satisfied  merely  by 
finding  that  a  particular  mine  has  for  some  time  past  been 
paying  large  dividends.  That  is  very  satisfactory  so  far  as 
it  goes ;  but  it  does  not  go  very  far.  It  proves  that  up  to 
the  present  the  venture  has  turned  out  well ;  but  it  tells 
little  as  to  the  future.  If  the  intending  purchaser  finds  out 
that  the  yield  is  good  at  present ;  that,  assuming  that  yield 
to  continue,  the  capital  is  not  excessive,  and  that  the  manage- 
ment is  competent,  he  will  next  inquire  as  to  the  prospects 
of  the  future.  What  extent  of  land  is  owned  by  the  Com- 
pany %  Does  it  stretch  in  the  direction  in  which  probably 
the  gold  runs  1  and  how  much  of  it  is  being  worked  at 
present  1  For  the  information  of  those  who  have  not  given  \ 
much  attention  to  the  matter,  it  may  be  well  to  state  here 
that  the  gold  runs  in  what  are  called  veins.  The  veins  dip 
at  an  angle,  and  they  usually  run  on  for  a  considerable  \ 
distance.  Suppose,  then,  that  a  Company  is  now  working 
at  a  point  which  we  shall  call  "  A,"  and  that  it  finds  a  vein  | 
of  gold  of  so  many  feet  thick  and  dip,  and  that  the  vein  I 
runs  in  the  direction  of  a  point  which  we  shall  call  "  B." 
Then,  if  the  Company  owns  all  the  land  between  A  | 
and  B,  there  is  a  strong  likelihood  that  throughout  j 
the  whole  distance  the  vein  continues,  and  consequently  i 
that  the  mine  may  be  worked  profitably  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  It  is  true  that,  as  the  workings  are 
pushed  in  the  direction  of  B,  the  depth  of  the  mining 
becomes  greater,  and  consequently  the  cost.  But  if  the 
vein  is  rich  the  workings  will  still  be  profitable.    So  far 


we  have  got  only  a  probability.  Now  if  the  Company  sinks 
a  shaft  at  B,  and  at  the  calculated  depth  comes  upon  the 
vein,  and  if  the  vein  is  of  nearly  the  same  richness  as  it 
has  been  proved  to  be  at  a  lesser  depth  at  the  point  A,  the 
probability  that  the  vein  extends  the  whole  way  is  greatly 
increased.  If  an  intending  investor  convinces  himself  that 
all  this  is  true,  then  he  may  buy  with  reasonable  safety. 
Take  another  case.  At  the  point  A  the  Company  in  ques- 
tion is  working  profitably.  Then  another  Company  is 
working  another  mine  also  profitably  on  the  line  of  the 
vein,  and  beyond  that  again  is  the  point  B  owned  by  the 
first  Company;  and  if  by  sinking  a  shaft  the  vein  is 
found  at  the  point  B,  the  prospects  of  the  Company  in 
question  are  also  good.  The  intending  investor,  then, 
will  do  well  to  inquire,  not  only  as  to  the  actual  results 
of  the  working  and  the  management  of  the  Company, 
but  also  as  to  the  geographical  position  of  the  mine, 
the  probable  direction  in  which  the  vein  runs,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  property  owned,  and  how  much  of  it  is  now 
being  worked  or  has  been  explored.  He  will  also  be  well 
advised  if  he  gives  some  attention  to  the  machinery  now 
set  up.  Are  there  many  stamps,  as  they  are  called,  or  only 
a  few  1  If  there  are  only  a  few,  the  outturn  may  still  be 
largely  increased  ;  if  there  are  many,  the  probability  is  the 
other  way.  The  investor  who  can  afford  to  wait  may  do 
better  sometimes  by  buying  very  cheap  shares  than  by 
selecting  those  of  Companies  that  are  already  paying  high 
dividends.  But  in  this  case  it  is  most  essential  to  ascertain 
the  character  of  the  management  and  the  geographical  posi- 
tion of  the  mine.  The  shares  would  not  be  cheap  if  the 
Company  was  doing  well ;  therefore,  it  must  either  have 
been  managed  badly  in  the  past  or  it  cannot  have  proved 
that  its  property  is  rich  in  ore.  If  the  management  has 
been  bad,  is  it  now  improved  1  If  gold  has  not  been  found  in 
sufficient  quantity,  what  is  the  geographical  position  of  the 
mine  1  and  are  there  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that 
when  machinery  is  set  up  the  results  will  be  good  2 

A  third  department  likely  to  attract  buyers  is  the  Argen- 
tine. If  ol  der  is  maintained  in  the  future,  there  ought  to 
be  a  steady  improvement  in  the  economic  condition  of  the 
country.  There  is  no  question  at  all  that  during  the  past 
three  years  the  area  under  cultivation  has  been  extended, 
wealth  has  grown,  and  trade  has  somewhat  revived.  The 
progress  would  be  greater  still  were  it  not  for  the  political 
troubles;  if  these  are  now  removed,  the  progress  ought  to 
be  marked  in  the  future.  But,  for  ourselves,  we  would 
not,  for  all  that,  recommend  investors  to  buy  Government 
bonds,  whether  the  bonds  of  the  National  Government  or  of 
the  provinces  and  the  municipalities  ;  for  up  to  the  present 
no  evidence  is  forthcoming  that  corruption  will  be  rooted 
out,  that  retrenchment  will  be  enforced,  and  that  rash 
borrowing  will  be  avoided.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  stocks  of  Argentine  industrial  Companies,  and  especially 
of  railway  Companies,  may  be  bought  advantageously.  Seme 
of  the  Companies  have  continued  to  pay  dividends  even 
during  the  last  three  trying  years.  They  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  able  largely  to  increase  their  dividends  in  the  early  future 
— always  assuming,  of  course,  that  crder  is  maintained. 
The  investor,  however,  should  bear  in  mind  that  during  ex- 
President  Cel  man's  luckless  administration  rai  lways  were  built 
very  recklessly.  Some  of  them  have  never  been  finished,  and 
are  not  likely  to  be  finished  very  soon.  Some  of  them  parallel 
other  lines,  and  can  hardly  prove  profitable  for  many  a  day 
to  come.  The  cautious  investor  will  avoid  all  these.  But 
there  are  some  Companies,  as  already  said,  so  happily  placed 
and  so  well  managed,  that  even  in  the  worst  days  of  depres- 
sion they  have  been  able  to  earn  dividends,  and  they  are 
likely  to  grow  in  prosperity  as  time  goes  on.  There  has 
been  a  sharp  fall  in  their  securities,  and  the  time,  therefore, 
seems  favourable  for  investment.  But  at  the  risk  of  seem- 
ing to  repeat  ourselves,  we  would  say  again  that  that 
depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  order.  If  disturbances 
break  out  once  more,  railway  lines  may  be  cut,  stations  may 
be  burned  down,  and  other  damage  may  be  done,  while,  of 
course,  there  must  be  an  interruption  of  business.  The 
investor  must  judge  for  himself  whether  the  evidence  of 
strength  given  by  the  Government  inspires  him  with  con- 
fidence. Our  business  here  is  not  to  pronounce  political 
opinions,  but  to  offer  advice  on  economic  considerations 
alone.  Assuming  that  it  is  safe  to  act  on  economic  con- 
siderations alone,  we  think  that  the  stocks  of  some  of  the 
Argentine  railway  Companies  are  cheap. 
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UTOPIA  {LIMITED). 

THE  British  public  is  so  notoriously  liable  to  be  influ- 
enced by  sentiment  that  the  success  of  the  new  opera 
produced  last  Saturday  at  the  Savoy  Theatre  was  almost  a 
foregone  conclusion.  The  collaboration  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan 
and  Mr.  Gilbert  had  lasted  for  so  long,  and  had  had  such  good 
results,  the  effects  of  the  misunderstanding  between  them 
were  so  evident  in  the  work  of  each  apart  from  the  other, 
that  the  mere  announcement  that  the  breach  was  healed, 
and  that  they  were  once  more  to  produce  a  new  piece, 
sufficed  to  fill  the  theatre  with  an  audience  overflowine 

•  ■•11  ® 

with  enthusiasm.  And  when,  at  the  close  of  the  evening, 
composer  and  author  were  seen  shaking  hands  before  the 
curtain,  the  joy  of  the  house  knew  no  bounds  at  this  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  of  the  renewal  of  love  between  two 
faithful  friends  who  never  should  have  fallen  out.  If  the 
almost  extravagant  expressions  of  delight  with  which 
Utopia  {Limited)  was  received  should  prove,  upon  examina- 
tion, not  altogether  well  founded,  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion  that  the  renewal  of  the  partnership  between  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Gilbert  is  a  matter  for  congratula- 
tion. The  form  of  opera  which  is  associated  with  their  names 
is  not  only  a  product  of  native  birth,  but  it  also  possesses  a 
distinct  individuality,  which  distinguishes  it  from  opera- 
bouffe  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  inanities  of  burlesque  on 
the  other.  The  series  of  operas  which  began  with  The 
Sorcerer  may  not  be  cast  in  a  very  ambitious  mould ;  but 
many  of  them  have  been,  in  their  modest  way,  master- 
pieces of  the  happy  combination  of  peculiarly  fantastic 
humour  with  delicate  and  entirely  suitable  music.  The 
value  of  this  sort  of  work  is  especially  noticeable  just  now, 
when  the  flood-gates  of  music-hall  vulgarity  seem  to  be 
opened  wide,  and  comic  opera  has  no  chance  of  success  un- 
less it  is  deliberately  lowered  to  the  level  of  the  variety 
entertainment.  The  experiences  of  the  past  few  years  have 
shown  that  Mr.  Gilbert's  humour  loses  half  its  point  when 
divorced  from  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  music,  while  the  latter 
has  never  approached  nearer  to  failure  than  when  he  has 
not  been  associated  with  the  librettist  whose  name  is 
coupled  with  his  greatest  triumphs.  The  applause  which 
greeted  every  number  of  Utopia  {Limited)  was  therefore  a 
healthy  sign  that  the  public  taste  is  not  yet  entirely  ruined 
by  music-halls,  and  that  there  is  still  a  demand  for  a  more 
refined  form  of  entertainment,  a  demand  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  success  of  the  new  Savoy  opera  will  perpetuate 
for  many  years. 

The  plot  of  Utopia  {Limited) — such  as  it  is — has  been  so 
fully  described  by  the  daily  press  that  there  is  no  occasion 
to  recapitulate  it  in  these  columns.  The  libretto,  written 
throughout  in  Mr.  Gilbert's  best  style,  is  a  trenchant 
satire  upon  British  institutions.  The  good  things  with 
Avhich  its  pages  teem  are  so  numerous  that  they  almost 
completely  hide  the  defects  of  the  dramatic  construction, 
and  atone  for  the  sometimes  undue  length  of  the  dialogue. 
The  leading  idea  of  the  story — namely,  the  sudden  trans- 
formation of  the  constitution  of  a  country  where,  "after 
many  unhappy  experiments  in  the  direction  of  an  ideal 
Republic,  it  was  found  that  what  may  be  described  as  a 
Despotism  tempered  by  Dynamite  provides,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  satisfactory  description  of  ruler  "  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  "  Flowers  of  Progress,"  which  flourish  in  Great 
Britain — is  excellent,  and  the  way  in  which  the  change  is 
worked  up  to  in  the  First  Act,  though  perhaps  unduly 
lengthy,  is  full  of  promise  of  humorous  situations.  The 
rivalry  of  the  two  Judges  of  the  Utopian  Supreme  Court 
for  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Zara,  which  forms  an  im- 
portant feature  in  Act  I.,  also  promises  well,  but  unfor- 
tunately all  this  elaborate  preparation  leads  to  very  little. 
The,  Drawing-Boom  scene  at  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Act, 
of  which  so  much  was  expected,  proved  utterly  uninteresting, 
save,  perhaps,  from  a  milliner's  point  of  view ;  nothing 
more  is  heard  of  the  loves  of  Scaphio  and  Phantis,  and  the 
results  of  the  change  of  constitution,  under  which  the 
kingdom  is  worked  under  the  Companies  Act  of  1862,  are 
barely  developed  before  a  revolution  takes  place,  and  the 
opera  is  brought  to  an  abrupt  end  by  the  introduction  of 
I 'a  rty  Government.  The  consequence  of  the  undue  pro- 
portion in  length  between  the  two  acts  and  the  want  of 
action  in  Act  II.  is  that  the  work  leaves  behind  it  an  im- 
pression of  unfulfilled  expectation,  which  is  only  half-atoned 
for  by  the  humour  and  brilliancy  of  the  dialogue  and  lyrics. 
It  is  this  defect  which  makes  us  class  Utopia  {Limited)  less 
highly  than  some  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  earlier  libretti;  judged  by 


any  other  standard  than  that  of  his  best  works,  it  would  be 
entitled  to  high  praise,  but  compared  with  The  Sorcerer, 
H.M.S.  Pinafore,  or  The  Mikado,  it  just  falls  short, 
of  the  highest  rank.  Similarly,  we  are  inclined  to  place 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  share  of  the  opera  lower  than  some 
of  his  earlier  efforts.  The  music  is  decidedly  better  than 
that  of  Haddon  Hall;  it  is  invariably  fluent,  tuneful,  and 
appropriate,  and  shows  throughout  the  hand  of  an  accom- 
plished musician.  But  there  is  no  tune  in  it  that  will  take 
the  town,  the  flow  of  melody  is  almost  obvious  in  its  sim- 
plicity, and  the  orchestration  is  sometimes  so  slight  as  to 
be  almost  trivial.  The  best  numbers  are  the  duets  between 
Scaphio  and  Phantis  and  the  King  and  Lady  Sophy  (in 
Act  I.),  the  e?isem!)le  on  the  entry  of  Princess  Zara,  the 
Finale  to  Act  I,,  the  Tenor  Song  ("A  Tenor,  all  singers 
above"),  the  Christy  Minstrel  Song,  and  the  Trio  between  : 
Scaphio,  Phantis,  and  Tarara  (in  Act  IT.);  and  the  worst  1 
are  the  Overture  and  Mr.  Goldbury's  song  in  praise  of  "  an 
English  girl  of  eleven  stone  two."  Anything  that  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan  writes  is  sure  to  be  interesting ;  but, 
though  there  are  many  charming  little  bits  of  orchestral 
colouring  to  be  found  in  the  score  of  his  latest  opera,  on  the 
whole  it  must  be  pronounced  very  unequal  in  merit,  and 
the  impression  it  leaves  is  that  it  was  written  hastily  and 
without  due  deliberation.  The  performance  is  excellent 
throughout.  Mr.  Barrington  as  King  Paramount,  Miss 
Rosina  Brandram  as  Lady  Sophy,  and  Mr.  Denny  as 
Scaphio,  do  all  that  is  possible  with  the  characters  they  re- 
present. Mr.  Charles  Kenningham  sings  the  music  of 
Captain  Fitzbattleaxe  very  well,  and  Mr.  Scott  Fishe 
more  than  fulfils  the  promise  of  his  performance  in 
Jane  Annie.  Mr.  John  Le  Play  shows  considerable  im- 
provement as  Phantis ;  his  humour,  which  used  to  be  { 
rather  overpowering,  is  much  more  telling  by  being 
toned  down.  The  part  of  the  Princess  Zara  is  taken  by 
Miss  Nancy  Mcintosh,  an  American  soprano,  who  was  ' 
heard  at  several  concerts  last  season.  She  looks  quite 
charming,  but  apparently  has  but  small  idea  of  acting ;  ; 
while  on  the  first  night  her  vocal  powers  were  almost  para- 
lysed  by  nervousness.  The  part  is  an  ineffective  one,  . 
but  Miss  Mcintosh  has  proved  such  a  good  concert-singer  • 
that  when  she  has  had  a  little  more  experience  she  should 
become  a  valuable  recruit  to  the  operatic  stage.  The  small 
parts  of  the  Princesses  Nekaya  and  Kalyba  are  very  cleverly 
played  and  sung  by  Miss  E.  Owen  and  Miss  F.  Perry,  and 
all  the  minor  characters — of  which  there  are  an  unusual 
number — are  very  well  filled.  The  scenery  suffers  by  being 
too  gorgeous.  In  Act  I.  the  delicate  shades  of  Mr.  Percy 
Anderson's  very  beautiful  dresses  would  be  far  more  effective 
if  the  landscape  which  forms  the  background  were 
not  painted  in  such  brilliant  colours ;  while  the  scene  in  the 
Throne  Boom  of  the  Palace  in  Act  II.  is  a  warning  against 
the  excessive  use  of  electric-lighting.  The  work  is  mounted 
with  all  the  care  and  finish  for  which  Mr.  D'Oyly  Carte  is 
deservedly  renowned,  and  the  band  and  chorus  execute  their 
share  of  the  opera  in  a  way  which  deserves  all  praise. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  September  and  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  the  year  are  fairly  satisfactory 
considering  all  the  circumstances.  The  value  of  the  imports 
for  the  month  was  31,377,936/.,  being  a  decrease  of  107.369/. 
compared  with  September  of  last  year,  or  not  quite  one- 
third  of  1  per  cent.  The  falling  off  is  mainly  in  living 
animals  and  articles  of  food  and  tobacco.  There  is  an  in- 
crease in  metals,  oils,  raw  materials  for  textile  manufactures, 
manufactured  articles,  miscellaneous,  and  Par  cels  Post.  For 
the  nine  months  the  value  of  the  imports  was  297,180,803/., 
a  decrease  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year  of  a  little  over  15^  millions,  or  not  far  short  of  5  per 
cent.  Here,  again,  the  principal  falling  off  is  in  articles  of 
food.  Food  and  drink  alone  show  a  decrease  of  very  nearly 
5  millions,  and  living  animals  of  not  far  short  of  3  millions. 
The  diminution  in  articles  of  food  and  drink  is  partly  due  to 
price  and  partly  to  quantity.  At  first  sight  the  exports  of 
British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  look  very  dis- 
couraging. The  total  value  for  the  month  was  18.434,129/., 
being  a  decrease  compared  with  September  of  last  year 
of  679,730/.,  or  about  3),  per  cent.  And  the  falling  oft"  is 
very  general,  the  only  increases  being  in  machinery  and 
mill  works,  food  and  drink,  and  Parcels  Post.    For  the  nine 
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.months  the  value  amounted  to  165,393,621?.,  a  decrease  of 
over  5  millions,  or  nearly  3  per  cent.  It  will  be  in  the 
recollection  of  our  readers  that  the  falling  off  began  in 
1891,  that  it  continued  all  through  1892,  and  for  the  first 
four  months  of  this  year.  But  there  was  a  very  small  in- 
crease in  May,  a  handsome  increase  in  June,  and  a  mode- 
rate increase  in  July.  The  improvement  having  thus  been 
maintained  for  three  months,  hopes  became  general  that 
the  depression  in  trade,  due  to  the  Baring  crisis,  had  come 
to  an  end.  In  August,  however,  there  wras  another  falling 
off  of  about  2\  per  cent.,  while  in  September,  as  already 
said,  the  falling  off  was  as  much  as  3^  per  cent.  This  looks 
extremely  discouraging,  especial] y  when  we  add  that  the 
exports  last  month  were  smaller  than  in  any  September  since 
1879.  But  on  looking  more  closely  into  the  figures,  we  see 
i*eason  to  modify  our  opinion  and  take  a  somewhat  more 
hopeful  view.  The  total  falling  off  in  the  value  of  our  ex- 
ports during  the  month  of  September,  as  already  stated,  was, 
in  round  figures,  680,000?.,  and  of  this  total  as  much  as 
282,641?.  was  in  coal  alone;  so  that  clearly  over  one-third 
of  the  total  decrease  is  directly  attributable  to  the  great 
strike  which  has  so  disorganized  business  throughout  the 
country.  Indirectly,  of  course,  the  strike  must  likewise 
have  thrown  out  of  gear  more  or  less  every  department  of 
trade,  and  must,  therefore,  be  accountable  for  somewhat 
more  of  the  falling  off.  But  the  decline,  apart  from  the  coal 
strike,  is  mainly  due  to  the  crisis  in  the  United  States. 
Every  reader  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject  is 
aware  that  for  many  months  during  the  summer  the  banks 
in  all  the  leading  cities  of  the  United  States  had  practically 
stopped  lending  and  discounting,  that  they  were  unable  to 
pay  cash,  and  that  consequently  their  customers  had  to  go 
without  the  accommodation  to  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed. It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  business  of  all 
kinds  greatly  declined  ;  the  wonder  is  that  the  trade  with 
that  country  has  not  suffered  even  more  than  the  returns 
show  it  to  have  done.  To  take  a  few  instances.  In  Sep- 
tember of  last  year  we  exported  to  the  United  States 
1,881,400  lbs.  of  wool;  in  September  this  year  we  sent 
only  78,200  lbs.  ;  so  that  in  that  single  article  alone  there 
was  a  falling  off  of  over  1,800,000  lbs.,  representing  in  cash 
nearly  49,000/.  Our  export  of  jute  manufactures  to  the 
United  States  fell  from  nearly  132,000?.  in  September  of  last 
year  to  little  more  than  66,000?.  this  September  ;  our  exports 
of  linen  manufactures  from  over  187,000?.  to  89.000?. ;  our 
woollen  tissues  from  32,000?.  to  15,000?.;  our  woi'sted 
tissues  from  252,000?.  to  97,000?.;  and  our  tinplates  from 
297,000?.  to  179,000?.  It  would  be  easy  to  go  on  adding  to 
these  figures,  but  we  have  said  enough  to  show  how  seri- 
ously the  trade  of  the  United  States  has  suffered  from  the 
crisis  through  which  the  country  has  been  passing,  and  to 
what  a  large  extent,  therefore,  the  falling  off  in  our  exports 
is  due  to  the  inability  of  merchants  in  the  United  States 
to  buy  froci  us  as  they  ordinarily  do.  Taking  this  into 
account,  we  seem  to  have  reason  for  looking  more  hopefully 
at  the  condition  of  our  trade  than  at  first  sight  we  should 
be  warranted  in  doing.  The  coal  strike  is  a  temporary  dis- 
turbance. It  must  end  before  long  now ;  and  though,  of 
course,  it  has  impoverished  large  classes,  and  done  much  in- 
jury in  many  ways,  business  will  soon  flow  as  usual  into  its 
ordinary  channels.  The  recovery  of  the  United  States  will 
be  slower.  The  distrust  which  is  so  general  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  pass  away  all  at  once  ;  the  liquidation  of  bad 
•business  must  be  gradual.  But,  upon  the  whole,  the  trade 
of  the  country  has  been  shown  to  be  sound.  There  have  been 
no  great  failures,  and  it  is  almost  incredible  that  that 
>could  have  been  so  if  there  had  been  wild  speculation. 
Trade,  then,  having  been  fairly  sound,  as  soon  as  the 
currency  has  been  placed  upon  a  satisfactory  basis,  confi- 
dence will  revive,  and  with  it  business  will  grow.  Next 
year,  at  all  events,  there  ought  to  be  a  decided  revival  in 
the  United  States;  and,  when  that  sets  in,  there  no  doubt 
will  be  an  expansion  of  our  own  trade.  The  banking  crisis 
in  Australia  has  not  had  as  much  effect  as  might  have  been 
expected,  mainly  because  the  trade  of  Australia  had  been 
greatly  depressed  long  before;  the  falling  off,  indeed,  took 
place  last  year.  Gradually,  it  may  be  hoped,  the  colonies 
will  become  prosperous  once  more,  and  then  there  will  be  a 
revival  in  the  Australian  trade  also.  Upon  the  whole, 
then,  we  are  inclined  to  regard  the  falling  off  in  our  exports 
during  August  and  September  as  temporary,  and  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  depression  has  now  reached  its 
limit,  and  that  very  soon  material  recovery  may  be  looked 
for. 


The  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  made  no  change 
in  their  rate  of  discount  this  week.  They  lowered  it  last 
week  only  because  of  the  pressure  put  upon  them  by  t lie 
outside  market.  This  week  there  has  been  some  recovery 
in  the  open  market,  the  rate  of  discount  there  being  now 
about  1^  per  cent.,  and  it  is  probable  that  there  will  be  a 
further  advance.  Usually  the  demand  for  money  becomes 
exceedingly  active  in  October  and  November,  owing  to  the 
expansion  of  the  country  circulation,  and  to  the  foreign 
demands  for  gold.  There  is  not  such  a  foreign  demand  as 
would  materially  affect  rates  at  present,  and  the  home 
circulation  is  not  likely  to  expand  much,  owing  to  the  coal 
strike.  Still,  there  will  doubtless  be  some  further  improve- 
ment. Another  reason  why  money  is  so  abundant  and 
cheap  in  London  at  present  is  that  the  Government  has 
borrowed  unusually  large  sums  from  the  Bank,  and  conse- 
quently the  Bank  is  poorer  than  usual  and  the  outside 
market  better  supplied . 

The  India  Council  again  offered  for  tender  on  Wednes- 
day 40  lakhs  of  rupees  in  bills  and  telegraphic  transfers  ; 
but  there  was  not  a  single  application.  For  just  three 
months  now  the  Council  has  practically  been  unable  to  sell 
any  of  its  drafts.  In  consequence  of  this  there  is  a  great 
accumulation  of  money  in  the  Indian  Presidency  Treasuries, 
and  the  Presidency  banks  are  very  poorly  supplied.  Last 
week,  as  a  result,  the  Bank  of  Bombay  raised  its  rate  of 
discount  to  4  per  cent.,  and  the  probability  is  that  rates  will 
rise  sharply  now  both  in  Bombay  and  Calcutta.  If  so,  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  the  demand  for  Council  drafts  will 
greatly  increase.  There  have  been  rumours  during  the 
week  that  the  Indian  Government  is  considering  whether 
it  should  impose  a  duty  on  the  imports  of  silver;  but. the 
rumours  are  probably  unfounded  ;  indeed,  the  imports  of 
silver  into  India,  which  have  been  on  an  extraordinary 
scale  for  the  past  three  months,  are  now  falling  off.  There 
are  also  rumours  of  a  probable  early  Sterling  loan. 

At  the  fortnightly  settlement  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
which  began  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  joint-stock  banks 
at  first  asked  2^  per  cent,  for  loans  to  Stock  Exchange  bor- 
rowers ;  but  most  of  them  had  to  lower  their  demands. 
Speaking  generally,  the  rate  was  about  2  per  cent.,  while 
here  and  there  2 \  per  cent,  was  paid,  and  late  in  the  day  no 
more  than  i|  per  cent,  could  be  obtained.  But  one  or  two 
of  the  banks  held  out  for  2^  per  cent.,  and  there  was 
much  dissatisfaction  in  consequence.  The  account  to  te 
settled  was  a  very  small  one.  As  yet,  happily,  there  is 
exceedingly  little  speculation  in  any  department ;  but  ther  e 
is  a  fair  amount  of  investment  business  going  on,  and 
there  has  been  more  buying  for  the  last  few  weeks  of 
South  African  securities  than  for  a  long  time.  We  offer 
some  advice  with  regard  to  those  securities  in  another 
column ;  we  need  only  observe  here  that  the  buying  has 
been  principally  of  the  best  gold  shares — shares  upcn  which 
good  dividends  are  paid,  and  whose  prospects  are  considered 
excellent.  Of  course,  there  has  been  some  rise  in  the  specu- 
lative securities  likewise,  but  the  main  demand  has  been  for 
good  properties.  It  seems  a  fair  inference  from  this  that 
the  buyers  are  not  speculating ;  they  are  paying  for  what 
they  buy  with  their  own  money,  and  if  so  there  is  every 
reason  to  hope  that  they  will  do  well.  In  the  American 
market,  business  is  nearly  at  a  standstill  because  of  the  un- 
certainty as  to  what  the  Senate  will  do  with  regard  to  the 
Sherman  Act.  A  struggle  has  begun  and  efforts  are  being 
made  to  tire  out  the  minority  and  force  a  vote,  but  whether 
it  will  be  successful  is  much  doubted.  There  are  fears  that 
nothing  will  be  done  until  the  regular  Session  begins  in 
December.  As  long  as  the  uncertainty  remains,  it  would  be 
rash  to  engage  in  new  risks  in  the  department,  and  we  think 
that  investors  should  be  exceedingly  cautious  how  they  buy  ; 
especially  they  should  avoid  everything  speculative,  and 
everything  that  depends  for  value  upon  silver.  At  home  the 
coal  strike  seems  happily  to  be  coming  to  an  end,  and  when  it 
does  we  hope,  as  we  observe  above,  that  trade  will  improve 
somewhat.  For  the  present  there  is  little  change  in 
home  markets,  with  the  exception  of  a  sharp  fall  on  Wed- 
nesday in  Brighton  A."  On  Wednesday  a  circular  was 
issued  by  the  Board  of  the  Industrial  and  General  Trust 
announcing  that  there  is  to  be  a  reorganization  of  the 
Company.  A  considerable  amount  of  the  capital  is  to  be 
written  off.  The  Trust  is  one  of  those  concerns  brought 
out  by  the  Trustees,  Executors,  and  Securities  Insurance 
Corporation,  and  is  the  third  important  Company  of  that 
group  that  has  had  to  reconstruct.  Business  is  quiet  like- 
wise on  the  Continental  Bourses,  where  there  has  been  a 
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t  >mporary  recovery  in  Italian  Rentes.  Through  the  good 
offices  of  the  German  Government  the  Italian  Government 
at  the  end  of  last  week  concluded  an  arrangement  with  a 
syndicate  of  Berlin  hankers  for  a  loan  of  2  millions  sterling, 
which  secures  the  payment  of  the  January  coupon. 


In  the  Home  Railway  market  the  most  important  move- 
ment of  the  week  is  in  Brighton  "  A,"  which  closed  on 
Thursday  at  142,  heing  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday  of  4^.  Great  Western  closed  at  153 J,  a  fall  of 
and  Midland  closed  at  150.V,  a  fall  of  \;  but  North- 
Western  closed  at  165^,  a  rise  of  In  the  American 
market  Louisville  and  Nashville  shares  continued  to  decline 
all  through  the  week.  They  closed  on  Thursday  at  47,  a 
fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  4|.  Mil- 
waukee shares  closed  at  60 J,  a  fall  of  1^-  ;  Atchison 
Four  per  Cent,  bonds  closed  at  74,  a  fall  of  1  ;  Denver  Fours 
closed  at  75^,  also  a  fall  of  1  ;  and  Erie  Second  Mortgage 
bonds  closed  at  72,  a  fall  of  1  V.  But  New  York  Central 
shares  closed  at  106^,  a  rise  of  1,  while  Lake  Shore  closed 
at  127,  a  rise  of  \\.  The  recovery  in  Argentine  securities 
has  been  very  rapid.  The  Five  per  Cents  of  'S6  closed  on 
Thursday  at  63^,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday  of  1^;  the  Funding  Loan  closed  at  67],  a 
rise  of  2 \ ;  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario  Ordinary  closed  at 
58-61,  a  rise  of  1  ;  Central  Ai'gentine  closed  at  64,  a  i-ise 
of  4  ;  and  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern  Oidinary  closed 
at  1 10-12,  also  a  rise  of  4.  In  the  foreign  market  the 
movements  have  generally  been  upwards.  French  Rentes 
closed  on  Thursday  at  98,  a  rise  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding Thursday  of  |,  and  Italian  closed  at  83  a  rise  of  i\. 
In  the  South  African  market  the  advance  has  continued 
through  the  week.  New  Jagersfontein,  10I.  paid,  closed  on 
Thursday  at  i7fV>  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday  of  2^;  and  City  and  Suburban  gold  shares,  \l.  paid, 
closed  at  1 1^,  a  rise  of  \. 


"  THREELLS  "  IN  FICTION. 

"  T  DINNA  care  forthebook,Mem,it'sa'threellsthegither," 
JL  was  the  comment  of  a  Scotch  housemaid,  on  restoring 
to  her  mistress  a  modern  novel  of  the  "  demoniaco-seraphic  " 
school.  The  criticism  was  probably  a  just  one — an  extra- 
vagant use  of  "  threells  "  certainly  defeats  its  own  purpose, 
and  produces  in  the  reader's  mind  a  reaction  of  lassitude 
and  exhaustion.  The  great  masters  of  fiction  recognized  this. 
They  realized  that  the  supreme  moments  in  life  are  not 
matters  of  daily  occurrence,  and  cannot  be  scattered  out  of 
a  pepper-pot  over  the  pages  of  romance.  So  lavish  an 
expenditure  of  strong  sensations  may  produce  a  slight 
titillation  just  as  a  too  generous  use  of  pepper  causes  a 
desire  to  sneeze,  but  that  is  a  very  different  feeling  from  the 
sudden  thrill  down  the  back,  the  catch  in  the  breath,  and  the 
grip  at  the  throat,  when  the  spring  of  emotion  is  touched 
by  a  master  hand. 

There  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  one  of  the  Waverley  Novels 
in  which  there  is  not  some  culminating  point,  some  magic 
blending  of  unexpectedness  with  fitness,  some  sudden  tuning 
of  the  human  element  to  the  highest  pitch  of  the  heroic, 
some  unforeseen  triumph  of  imagination  over  probability, 
some  matchless  stringing  together  of  words  that  echo  ever 
afterwards  in  the  memory.  We  can  all  recall  passages 
from  which  no  amount  of  familiarity  can  take  away  the  glow 
of  freshness.  When  the  solitary  trumpet  sounds  its  un- 
expected note  of  defiance,  and  Ivanhoe  enters  the  lists,  and 
strikes,  "  with  the  sharp  end  of  his  spear,  the  shield  of 
Brian  de  Bois  Cuiibert,  until  it  rung  again,"  again,  and  yet 
again,  our  hearts  ring  in  response  to  lb.3  stroke.  There  is 
for  us  no  other  tournament  in  fiction,  no  single  combat  in 
which  we  take  part  with  such  breathless  interest.  We  may 
know  the  wm-ds  by  heart  in  which  the  action  is  described, 
but  they  never  fail  to  surprise  and  delight  us. 

In  Guy  Mnniiering  it  is  enough  for  Meg  Merrilies  to 
appear  on  the  scene  for  our  pulses  to  be  quickened  to  a  sense 
of  expectancy.  We  know  exactly  how  she  will  break  the 
sapling  bough  and  fling  it  on  the  road,  as  she  utters  her 
fateful  warning  to  tho  Laird  of  Ellangowan ;  but  her 
gestures  and  the  winds  of  her  prophecy  conic'  upon  us  each 
time  with  a  thrill  of  surprise.  The  passionate  pathos  of  the 
woman,  the  poetic  fervour  of  her  language,  the  heightening 
of  the  dramatic  situation  by  the  indication  of  coming  evil, 


implied  by  her  words,  always  startle  us  into  an  attitude  of  3 
keen  interest  and  excited  anticipation.    Then  there  is  her  I 
meeting  with  Brown  at  Mump's  Ha';  her  parting  with  hirat 
in  the  old  ruin,  when  she  conjures  him  to  respond  to  herl 
call,  "  be  it  in  church  or  market,  at  wedding  or  at  burial,! 
Sunday  or  Saturday,  meat-time  or  fasting,"  and  the  final! 
dramatic  climax  in  the  cave  with  Dirck  Hatterick,  when  "  the 
hour  had  come  and  the  man."  Use  and  wont  can  no  more  rob 
her  words  of  their  hold  on  our  imagination  and  appeal  to 
our  emotion  than  they  can  deaden  our  senses  to  some  noble 
passage  in  a  Beethoven  symphony  or  some  dramatic  motif 
in  a  Wagner  opera. 

We  have  all  felt  our  blood  tingle,  after  a  minute  of 
suspended  animation,  when  Morton  is  the  prisoner  of  the 
fanatical  Covenanters  in  Old  Mortality.  Mucklewrath  is 
about  to  move  the  clock  on  to  hasten  the  hour  of  death 
when  he  is  arrested  by  a  distant  sound  : — 

'  It  is  the  rushing  of  the  brook  over  the  pebble,'  said  one. 

'  It  is  the  sough  of  the  wind  among  the  brackens,'  said  another. 

'  It  is  the  galloping  of  horse,'  said  Morton  to  himself. 

Is  it  the  ring  of  the  words,  the  dramatic  appropriateness  of 
the  rescue,  or  the  sense  of  relieved  tension,  which  we  share 
with  the  somewhat  wooden  hero,  or  a  combination  of  the 
three,  which  makes  that  scene  so  memorable  a  one  1 

It  is  enough  to  mention  such  passages  to  set  the  chord  of 
memory  vibrating  up  the  whole  gamut  of  romantic  scenes 
and  stirring  incidents,  both  in  the  Waverley  Novels  and 
elsewhere. 

In  Mr.  Froude's  Two  Chiefs  of  Dunboy,  the  duel  between 
Morty  O'Sullivan  and  Goring  moves  us  much  as  our  youth, 
was  moved  when  Locksley  split  the  hazel  wand  at  the' 
Ashby-de-la-Zouche  tournament,  only  when  Goring  resists' 
firing  at  Morty,  and  instead  brings  down  a  single  leaf 
fluttering  at  the  top  of  the  furthest  tree,  a  motive  of  noble^ 
self-control  and  generosity  is  added  to  our  interest  in  the; 
supreme  achievement  of  a  sportsman. 

Sometimes  the  thrill  is  caused  by  an  abrupt  contrast,) 
the  unexpected  intrusion  of  a  new  motive.  In  Ravenshoe,- 
when  Welter  arouses  old  Lord  Saltire  in  the  middle  of  the-! 
night  to  tell  him  that  Charles  is  back  in  London,  it  is  the/ 
sudden,  swift  triumph  in  a  debased  nature  of  a  generous! 
motive  that  causes  our  nerves  to  prick  and  our  pulses  to> 
beat  with  a  sense  of  courageous  optimism. 

Sidney  Carton's  sacrifice  of  his  life  for  the  woman  he 
loved  is  another  of  those  supreme  moments  which 

Seem  the  whole  work  of  a  lifetime 
That  away  the  re.-t  has  trifled. 

We  can  no  more  read  of  it  unmoved  than  we  can  subdue 
the  lump  that  rises  in  our  throats  when  Jackanapes  rides 
back  into  the  battle  to  save  his  old  friend.  "  Leave  you  ? 
To  save  my  skin  1    No,  Tony,  not  to  save  my  soul." 

Sometimes  the  thrill  is  the  result  of  fear  combined  with' 
a  sharpened  sense  of  participation  in  the  development  of  the 
story.  Mr.  Louis  Stevenson  is  a  master  of  such  moments. 
When  through  the  silence  of  the  frosty  night  the  tap-tapping 
of  old  Pew's  stick  interrupts  Jim  and  his  mother  bending 
over  the  treasure  chest,  our  hearts  stand  still.  The  incident 
of  the  apple-barrel,  and  all  the  subsequent  fighting,  pale  in 
interest  before  that  sudden  flush  of  throbbing  anticipation. 
The  creepy  honor,  which  like  a  deepening  note  of  doom 
makes  itself  felt  in  every  page  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde, 
reaches  its  culminating  point  in  the  scene  where  Mr.  Utter- 
son  and  Poole,  the  butler,  stand  outside  the  cabinet  door 
and  hear  the  sound  of  the  footfall  moving  about  on  the 
floor.  Not  even  the  awful  and  unexpected  explanation  of 
the  mystery  comes  up  in  interest  to  the  thrill  of  expectancy 
aroused  by  that  scene.  In  Thrawn  Janet  we  have  another 
such  moment,  when  the  minister,  who  has  just  seen  Janet's 
body  hanging  from  a  nail,  hears  the  familiar  step  "  ploddin' 
down  the  stairs,"  and  the  hand  "  skirt  along  the  wa',"  and 
sees  the  eldritch  woman,  with  the  unnatural  scowl  on 
her  face,  approach  him  where  he  stood.  We  are  told 
that  with  "  ilka  step  that  cam'  a  wee  thing  nearer,  the 
cauld  got  deeper  in  his  vitals."  And  we  believe  it,  for 
with  each  word  that  we  read  we  experience  the  same 
sensation. 

There  is  a  short  tale  by  Mrs.  Gaskell,  called  "  Tho  Grey 
Woman,"  in  which  the  nerve  of  terror  is  worked  upon 
almost  without  relaxation  during  two-thirds  of  the  story. 
There  is  supreme  art  in  tho  way  that  the  emotion  is  varied 
without  being  lessened  in  intensity.  From  the  acuto 
sensation  of  fear,  when  tho  terrified  wife,  crouching  under 
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le  table,  steals  out  her  hand  from  below  the  cover  and 
3ucb.es  a  corpse,  through  the  subsequent  episodes  of  flight, 

ursuit,  and  concealment,  we  are  kept  in  a  state  of  sus- 
ense  and  keen  participation  in  the  horror  of  the  situation, 
rhieh  is  never  blunted  by  familiarity  with  the  story  ;  which 
orcibly  reminds  us  that  Fiction  fulfils  itself  in  many  ways, 
,nd  that  the  vox  humana  stop  in  novels  may  thrill  us  on 
uany  sides. 


NORWICH  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL. 

T^HE  triennial  musical  Festival  of  East  Anglia,  held  last 
_L  week  at  Norwich,  was  attended  with  conspicuous 
Success.  The  oldest  musical  inhabitant  failed  to  recall 
a  better  chorus,  the  attendances  showed  a  marked  improve- 
ment on  those  of  1890,  the  programmes  were  full  of  novelty 
and  variety,  and,  finally,  both  M.  Paderewski  and  Sefior 
Sarasate  made  first  appearances  at  Norwich.  It  is  true 
that  the  programmes  of  the  miscellaneous  concerts  were 
very  badly  arranged  and  ridiculously  long ;  but  these 
shortcomings  may  be  readily  pardoned.  The  only  serious 
blot  on  the  Festival  was  the  production  of  Mr.  Gaul's  Una, 
the  choice  of  which  was  doubtless  dictated  by  the  desire 
to  conciliate  the  local  belief  in  local  talent.  The  libretto  of 
Una  is  freely  adapted  from  the  first  book  of  the  Faery 
Queene,  and  is  in  great  part  a  mosaic  of  words  and  phrases 
borrowed  from  Spenser,  and  embedded  in  a  wilderness 
of  words  provided  by  Mr.  Frederick  Enoch,  whose  con- 
scientiousness in  the  use  of  quotation  marks  would  satisfy 
the  most  rabid  plagiary  hunter  of  to-day.  The  chorus  com- 
prises Fauns,  Satyrs,  Naiads,  and  Hamadryads,  demon 
spirits  and  "  peasant  labourers,"  but  there  is  no  part  for  the 
lion  even  in  the  orchestra.  As  for  Mr.  Gaul's  music,  it  is 
almost  commonplace  enough  to  be  popular. 

In  regard  of  novelties  the  Festival  reached  its  zenith  and 
its  nadir  at  the  same  concert,  Una  having  been  preceded 
by  M.  Paderewski's  Polish  Fantasia  for  pianoforte  and 
orchestra,  a  work  which,  alike  in  brilliancy  and  beauty,  is  a 
notable  advance  on  his  Pianoforte  Concerto,  and  shows  that 
the  famous  virtuoso  has  it  in  him  to  write  music  which 
rests  its  appeal  for  recognition  on  qualities  other  than 
pyrotechnic.  The  Fantasia,  as  well  as  his  manner  of  playing 
it,  proves  him  to  be  much  in  earnest.  The  tranquil  ejfisodes 
are  marked  by  deep  poetic  feeling,  and  the  decorative 
detail  is  never  meretricious,  but  adds  to  the  general  effect. 
The  solo  part  was  played  last  week  by  the  composer  with 
astonishing  skill,  and,  where  occasion  required,  with  ex- 
quisite delicacy  and  tenderness.  The  very  difficult  and 
exacting  orchestral  accompaniment  was  given  by  the  band 
with  commendable  accuracy  ;  but  Mr.  Randegger,  sound 
and  experienced  conductor  though  he  is,  has  not  the  lightness 
and  elasticity  of  touch  required  for  such  emotional  music. 
That  Mr.  German's  new  Symphony  in  A  minor  would  be 
clever  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  really  charming 
Andante,  however,  revealed  a  depth  of  poetic  feeling  which 
he  has  hitherto  failed  to  sound.  The  opening  movement 
shows  force  and  breadth  of  treatment ;  the  Scherzo  is 
fivacious  and  fancifully  scored.  On  a  first  hearing  the 
Finale  is  disappointing,  inconsistent  in  spirit  and  patchy 
n  construction.  But,  as  a  whole,  the  Symphony  is  an 
jxcellent  piece  of  work,  and  bears  throughout  the  stamp 
jf  a  vigorous  individuality  and  genuine  orchestral  instinct. 
Of  Dr.  Horace  Hill's  Overture,  "  Yewbarrow,"  we  cannot 
5nd  much  to  say,  except  that  its  outlandish  title  is  ex- 
plained, though  not  justified,  by  the  fact,  as  recorded  in 
the  programme-book,  that  it  was  composed  during  a  visit 
to  Grange-over-Sands,  at  which  resort  the  "  yewbarrow " 
is  a  prominent  feature.  There  remain  in  the  category 
5f  novelties  Mr.  Cowen's  Water  Lily  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Barnett's 
Wishing  Bell,  the  former  for  solo,  quartet,  mixed  chorus, 
md  orchestra;  the  latter  for  orchestra  and  female  voices 
anly.  Wordsworth's  "  Egyptian  Maid,"  on  which  the 
libretto,  by  Mr.  Bennett,  of  the  former  work  is  based,  takes 
strange  liberties  with  some  well-known  figures  of  Arthurian 
romance.  Mr.  Bennett  makes  great  play  with  the  super- 
natural element— spirits  of  the  air,  dreams  and  dream- 
ships,  a  magical  boat  with  an  invisible  crew,  and  an 
3bon-car  drawn  by  two  intelligent  and  highly -trained 
swans — and  in  so  doing,  he  has  done  well,  for  it  is  pre- 
;isely  in  the  fantastic  music,  expressive  of  this  elfin  atmo- 
sphere, that  Mr.  Cowen,  with  his  mastery  of  orchestral 
lodges,  so  conspicuously^  excels.    The  instrumentation  of  | 


the  Water  Lily  takes  rank  with  his  very  best  work.  It  is 
vividly  picturesque  and  felicitously  ingenious.  Unluckily 
as  much  cannot  be  said  for  the  vocal  score.  With  very  few 
exceptions  the  voice  parts,  solo  and  chorus  alike,  lack  spon- 
taneity and  charm.  It  simply  amounts  to  this — that  the- 
situations  have  appealed  successfully  to  Mr.  Cowen's  descrip- 
tive genius,  while  he  has  naturally  failed  to  find  inspiration 
in  the  commonplace  of  Mr.  Bennett's  Muse.  An  admirable 
performance  of  the  work  was  given  under  the  composer's 
direction  with  Mme.  Albani,  Mine.  Marian  McKenzie,  Mr. 
Edward  Lloyd,  and  Mr.  Norman  Salmond  as  principal 
singers.  Mr.  J.  F.  Barnett's  Wishing  Bell  is  of  too  slight 
a  texture  to  stand  the  test  of  performance  at  a  festival. 
But  it  may  be  cordially  recommended  to  ladies'  choral 
societies  as  a  work  of  genuine  musical  feeling  and  elegant 
workmanship.  Mr.  Barnett  is  never  the  victim  of  vaulting 
ambition.  His  motto  is  minora  canamus.  But  he  knows 
not  only  what  he  is  going  to  say,  but  also  how  to  say  it. 

In  concluding  these  observations  on  some  of  the  special 
features  of  the  Festival,  it  is  only  right  to  acknowledge 
the  marked  ability  and  untiring  vigour  displayed  by  Mr. 
Randegger  as  the  general  conductor  of  the  Festival.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  ungraceful  wielders  of  the  bdton  before  the 
public,  but  he  knows  his  business  thoroughly,  and  is  equally 
competent  in  oratorio  and  opera.  Nearly  half  the  principal 
singers  were  afflicted  with  severe  colds,  and  this  circum- 
stance in  more  than  one  case  imparted  a  sense  of  uneasiness 
to  the  listener.  Of  the  younger  artists  Mr.  Norman  Salmond 
made  the  most  mark,  and  exhibited  a  decided  improvement 
on  his  efforts  at  Leeds  last  year. 


ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

THE  distinction   that  is  implied   by  the  description 
"  Photographic  Salon  "  may  fairly  be  claimed  for  the 
remarkable  examples  of  photography  exhibited  under  this 
title  at  the  Dudley  Gallery.    The  promoters,  most  of  whom 
are  exhibitors,  comprise  some  of  the  most  eminent  photo- 
graphers in  the  country',  and  they  are  all  united  in  the 
admirable  object  of  illustrating  the  artistic  employment  of 
photography.    They  are  of  one  mind  in  eschewing  those 
things  for  which  most  possessors  of  a  camera  have  an  in- 
satiable  hankering.     They  record  not  objects   that  are 
merely  fantastic,  or  recondite,  or  trivial.     The  surprises 
and  paradoxes  of  the  instantaneous  are  not  for  them. 
They  are  intent  on  showing  what  artistic  results  may 
be  attained   through  the  special   gifts  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  artist.     They  reveal  in  effect  how  far  it 
advantages  the  photographer  to  be  endowed  with  artistic 
feeling,  and  to  be  able  to  command  the  utmost  technical 
skill  and  knowledge  in  the  service  of  artistic  feeling.  They 
would,  in  short,  poetize  the  photographic  processes,  and 
abandon  "  the  dull  diagrammatic  prose  of  the  earlier  types 
of  work."    It  must  be  owned  that  many  of  the  exhibitors, 
and  most  of  the  members  of  the  Committee,  have  forwarded 
these  aims,  by  their  work  at  the  Dudley  Gallery,  with  sub- 
stantial success.    We  do  not  doubt  that  the  new  movement 
they  inaugurate  will  be  attended  by  yet  more  striking  results 
in  the  future.    One  name  in  the  Committee  we  regret 
to  find  unrepresented  on  the  walls  of  the  Gallery.  Mr. 
Valentine  Blar. chard,  whose  work  in  the  artistic  application 
of  photography  we  have  repeatedly  commended  in  past 
years  at  the  Society's  exhibitions,  sends  no  example  of  his 
taste  and  skill.    Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  however,  who  does 
not  exhibit  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gallery  this  year,  shows  several 
extremely  fine  pictures.    Count  von  Gloeden's  beautiful 
studies  of  the  figure,  and  the  examples,  No.  36,  by  Mr. 
Wane,  and  No.  136,  by  Mr.  Robert  Terras,  we  commented 
on  last  week,  in  connexion  with  the  Society's  exhibition. 
But  there  is  nothing  hi  portraiture  in  that  exhibition 
comparable   to    Mr.    H.    H.    Hay   Cameron's  "Henry 
Irving  as  Becket"  (268),    or  Mr.  Hollyer's  extremely- 
fine  "Walter  Crane"  (258),  or  the  admirable  example 
by  Mr.  F.  H.  Evans  (238)  at  the  Dudley  Gallery.  In 
studies  of  sea  and  landscape  we  must  note  some  charming 
works  by  Mr.  George  Davison  (220-224),  printed  on  fine- 
ribbed  silk;  Mr.  Craig  Annan's  "  Utrecht  Pastoral"  (123) 
and    "Labour,  Noonday"    (18);    Mr.    Bernard  Alfieri's 
"Derelict"  (129) — a  wonderful  presentment  of  "the  level 
waste  and  rounding  grey."    But  in  all  directions  the  visitor 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  significance  of  the  ex- 
hibition, and  the  almost  immeasurable  advance  on  the  old 
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photographic  ideals  that  lias  already  been  secured  by  the 
artistic  aims  of  the  organizers  of  the  Photographic  Salon. 
The  exhibition  merits  the  most  attentive  study  of  every- 
body interested  in  the  subject. 


"  TOUT  COMPRENDRE  C'EST  TOUT  PARDONNER." 

["Mr.  Gladstone  desires  me  to  gay  that  he  is  not  invested 
with  authority  to  pronounce  on  the  Parliamentary  conduct  of 
other  gentlemen,  and  even  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  such  authority, 
he  could  not  greatly  complain  (the  subject  being  difficult)  of  Mr. 
"Wallace's  vo'ing  against  the  ninth  (now  the  tenth)  clause." — 
Letter  to  an  Fait  Edinburgh  Elector.] 

WHAT  amounts,  in  a  member,  to  grave  dereliction 
Of  duty  in  Parliament  no  jurisdiction 
Entitles  another  to  say  ; 
So,  although  it  would  give  me  unspeakable  solace 

To  da  ,  or  at  least  excommunicate,  Wallace, 

I  put  the  temptation  away. 
It  is  true  he  objected  to  sign 

Clause  Nine 
(As  we  numbered  it  then. 

Since  when 
'tis  Ten) ; 

That  he  fell — and  remained — out  of  line. 

It  is  true  that  his  vote  gave  pain 

That  I  hope  not  to  suffer  again  ; 
But  'tis  justice  to  note  that  it  wasn't  a  vote 

Of  which  I  can  greatly  complain. 

We  must  look  at  the  facts  right  straight  in  the  muzzle, 
And  own  that  the  point  was  a  bit  of  a  puzzle, 

And  easy  to  misapprehend. 
I  admit  it  did  seem  that  my  hand  I  had  lent  to 
Arrangements  I  swore  I  would  never  consent  to ; 

And  that  may  have  bothered  our  friend. 
For  as  soon  as  the  "  verity  true  " 

leaked  through, 
That  to  ride  on  "  the  Green  " 

(A  scene 
serene  f) 

Was  to  lord  it  at  Westminster  too  ; 

If  the  Irishman's  duplicate  reign 

Went  against  Mr.  Wallace's  grain, 
'Twere  a  cause  not  remote,  why  his  wasn't  a  vote 

Of  which  I  can  greatly  complain. 

'Twas  a  difficult  qtiestion,  I'm  free  to  acknowledge, 
And  fit  to  perplex  a  whole  Casuist  College, 

I  raised  on  that  night  in  July 
When  I  summoned  a  party  who  hadn't  an  inkling 
Of  what  was  afoot  to  declare  in  a  twinkling 

That  black  was  the  white  of  my  eye ; 
And  when  thus  of  a  card  you  relieve 
Your  sleeve, 

Some  people  about, 

No  doubt, 
give  out 

That  you  act  with  intent  to  deceive. 

So  if  good  Mr.  Wallace  was  fain 

For  the  moment  at  least  to  abstain 
From  reversing  his  coat,  well,  it  wasn't  a  vote 

Of  which  I  can  greatly  complain. 

The  jokes  that  he  cracked  on  the  Pons  Asinorum 
Were  wanting  a  little,  T  thought,  in  decorum, 

I  fancied  he  pushed  them  too  far ; 
Still,  seeing  the  change  1  had  made  was  extensive, 
They  cannot  in  justice  be  deemed  more  offensive 

Than  most  of  such  pleasantries  are. 
And  I  own  'tis  a  delicate  case 

To  face 

Propositions  rehearsed 

At  first 
reversed 

With  respect  to  a  triangle's  base. 

His  objection  was  sound  in  the  main 

To  pronouncing  geometry  vain, 
And  that's  why  I  wrote  that  bis  wasn't  a  vote 

Of  which  I  can  greatly  complain. 


REVIEWS. 


MR.  SELOUS  AND  OTHERS  ON  AFRICA.* 

MR.  SELOUS'S  extremely  interesting  book  on  South  (or,  as 
be  prefers  to  say,  South-East)  Africa  consists  of  two  parts, 
which  aie  by  no  means  unconnected,  but  which  are  addressed  to- 
somewhat  different  audiences,  though  not  a  few  individuals  may 
be  willing  members  (as  we  confess  we  are)  of  both.  The  first  three- 
fifths  of  the  book  uninterruptedly,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the 
last  fifth,  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  pure  hunting  adventure. 
The  remainder,  extending  to  rather  more  than  a  hundred  pages,, 
gives  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  British  South  Africa  Com- 
pany's Mashonaland  expedition  ;  of  the  expedition  itself,  in  which 
it  need  hardly  be  said  Mr.  Selous  acted  the  highly  responsible- 
part  of  guide  and  scoutmaster  through  an  entirely  pathless  country 
some  hundreds  of  miles  long,  of  which  nobody  but  himself  really 
knew  anything,  and  where  the  expedition  was  constantly  exposed' 
to  the  very  considerable  chance  of  an  onset  from  Matabele  impis.. 
Then  it  tells  of  the  settlement  in  the  Promised  Land  and  the 
subsequent  difficulties  with  the  Portuguese.  This  part  is,  of 
course,  of  very  great  interest  and  of  no  small  moment  politically,, 
and  we  need  not  say  that  very  high  importance  is  to  be 
attached  to  everything  that  Mr.  Selous,  a  man  of  unrivalled, 
knowledge,  as  modest  as  he  is  brave,  and  of  great  natural  shrewd- 
ness, may  choose  to  say.  We  shall  only  observe  that  he  seems  to 
hold  something  of  a  brief  for  the  Company,  that  he  is  avowedly 
one  of  those  who  have  come  under  the  magnetism  of  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes,  that  he  had  himself  too  much  to  do  with  the  affair  to  be 
a  witness  quite  as  unbiassed  as  he  is  well  informed  and  honest, 
and,  lastly ^tbat  he  confesses  with  the  utmost  frankness  an  old. 
and  still  rankling  grudge  against  Lobengula  in  a  certain  matter; 
called  "  the  sea-cow  case,"  which  may  be  read  here.  In  this 
matter  it  does  seem  to  us  that  the  son  of  Moselikatse  (whom  we  : 
are  here  bidden  to  call  Umziligazi,  as  we  are  to  call  Matabele; 
"  Matabili,"  Mashona  "  Mashuna,"  and  other  things  in  accordance 
with  the  rather  silly  pribbles  and  prabbles  of  fashionable  trans- 
literation) did  undoubtedly  "extortion"  Mr.  Selous.  Nor  have 
we  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  Matabele  King  is  a  "harbitrary  , 
cove,"  and  as  little  regardless  of  the  lives  both  of  his  subjects  and 
others  as  if  he  were  Chaka  himself.  Further,  we  think  that  Mr: 
Selous  did  a  great  thing  for  England,  if  England  has  the  common 
sense  to  profit  by  it,  when  he  led  the  pioneers  by  that  cunning 
way  round,  but  not  through,  Matabeleland  which  Lobengula 
declared  to  be  forbidden,  if  not  non-existent,  but  which  he  was 
not  quite  quick  enough  or  quite  daring  enough  to  bar.  But  a 
mixed  review  is  an  ill  place  for  political  comment,  and  anything 
of  the  kind  that  is  necessary  will  find  a  better  place  in  our 
political  columns,  where,  unless  "  Lo  Ben  "  once  more  thinks 
discretion  the  better  part  of  valour,  and  can  induce  his  young 
men  to  think  so  too,  there  is  every  probability  that  it  will  have 
to  be  discussed  in  a  few  weeks,  or  days,  or  hours. 

There  is  nothing  contentious  or  combustible  about  the  other 
and  larger  part  of  the  book,  in  which  the  author,  resuming  the 
story  of^his  mighty  huntings  where  he  left  it  off  in  A  Hunter's 
Wanderings,  gives  the  chronicle  of  them  even  uato  his  last 
departure  for  England.  He  barely  glances,  and  then  without 
mentioning  names,  at  the  very  unmannerly  and  ungenerous 
attack  made  upon  him,  at  one  of  his  own  lectures,  by  Mr.  II.  M. 
Stanley,  not  long  ago  ;  but  the  whole  chronicle  is  his  best  justi- 
fication against  the  charge  of  wantonly  destroying  game,  either 
of  the  more  or  less  interesting  description.  It  may,  no  doubt,  be 
distressing  to  persons  of  sensibility  to  read  of  the  lairge  number 
of  the  biggest  cats  in  the  world  that  Mr.  Selous  slew  ;  his  bag 
sometimes  reaching  three  lions,  not  at  one  shot,  but  at  one 
"  shoot,"  and  so  historically  rivalling  the  fictitious  adventures  of 
one  Allan  Quatermain.  But  if  Mr.  Selous  had  not  shot  the  lions, 
it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  lions  would  have  eaten  Mr. 
Selous,  and  quite  certain  that  they  would  if  tfiey  could ;  in 
which  case  it  has  been  immemorially  recognized  as  legitimate  to 
take  the  initiative.  The  slaughter  of  elephants  for  their  tusks 
and  of  ostriches  for  their  feathers,  of  rhinoceroses  that  they 
might  serve  as  specimens  in  museums,  also  passes  muster ;  while 
we  surmise  that  nobody,  except  a  Buddhist,  can  object  to  the 
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reasonable  massacre  of  hyaenas,  who  are  extremely  unpleasant 
persons  in  every  respect.  With  regard  to  more  ordinary  game, 
it  certainly  does  appear  that  Mr.  Selous  never  shot  so  much  as 
the  smallest  antelope  except  as  necessary  food  for  himself  or  his 
people,  or  now  and  then  in  the  pursuit  of  his  profession  as 
a  collector.  And  as  for  mere  exploits  in  pluck  and  woodcraft, 
neither  the  late  Gordon  Cumming  nor  the  living  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  could  afford  to  give  him  any  points.  It  is  interesting  and 
agreeable,  too,  to  find  that  he,  the  deadliest  enemy  of  lions, 
distinctly  relieves  the  king  of  beasts  from  the  reproaches  which 
some  sportsmen  have  heaped  on  him  as  something  little  better  than 
a  large,  rather  cowardly,  and  very  mangy  dog  with  powerful  jaws, 
who  would  rather  not  fight,  if  possible,  and  has  little  dignity  or 
pluck.  Mr.  Selous  justifies  Landseer  as  to  the  lion  couchant  position, 
and  the  ancients  as  to  other  points.  His  adventures  are  mostly 
with  beasts,  except  that  little  legal  difficulty  with  Lo  Ben,  a 
few  others  with  minor  chiefs,  and  one  extremely  awkward  affair 
across  the  Zambesi  in  Barotseland — where  Mr.  Selous  left  both 
men  and  goods,  and  where  almost  any  one  who  had  not  been 
born  to  be  the  pioneer  of  England  elsewhere  would  have  left  his 
life. 

As  Mr.  Selous  is,  in  a  manner,  the  champion  of  the  "  British 
South  "  Africa  Company,  so  Mr.  Rankin  has  his  Company,  the 
"  Central,"  by  which  he  swears ;  while  his  swearing  in  reference 
to  Mr.  Rhodes's  association  takes  quite  another  form  and  prepo- 
sition. He  is  very  angry  with  the  Chartered  Libertines  at  Cape 
Town  and  Fort  Salisbury,  and  still  more  angry  with  Mr.  Com- 
missioner Johnston.  And  he  inveighs  against  them  all  at  the 
end  in  such  a  wild  and  wonderful  lingo  that  we  really  must  give 
a  specimen  of  it : — 

'  Notwithstanding  that  this  company  possess  in  other  parts  of 
Africa  considerably  more  territory  than  their  funds  admit  of 
their  developing,  it  appears  to  have  been  considered  necessary, 
in  the  interest  of  the  shareholders  and  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  investing  public,  to  endeavour  to  acquire  further  large 
tracts  of  territory  in  our  new  protectorate.  Finding  that  the 
ordinary  method  employed  by  British  subjects  in  acquiring 
property  was  too  extended  and  tedious,  the  possibility  of 
consummating  their  object  through  abnormal  powers  ac- 
quired from  the  Government  would  naturally  commend  itself. 
Certain  proceedings,  among  which  was  the  influencing,  by 
weight  of  his  position,  many  of  the  native  landowners  from 
exercising  their  undoubted  rights  of  entering  into  land  trans- 
actions either  to  purchase  or  sell  with  any  European  but 
himself,  should  certainly  require  some  explanation.  Could 
they  possibly  be  intended  to  debar  any  Europeans  or  others 
from  being  able  to  compete  in  open  market  with  the  company 
from  whom  he  received  the  subsidy,  thus  enabling  it  most 
expeditiously  and  cheaply  to  acquire  for  its  shareholders  the 
most  suitable  tracts  in  this  region  ? — ignoring  the  palpable 
fact  that,  if  such  operations  were  enacted,  they  were  wholly 
contrary  to  the  most  superficial  commercial  justice,  and,  by 
discouraging  local  enterprise,  tended  very  seriously  to  the 
detriment  of  the  colony.' 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Central  African  Company  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Rankin,  is  going  to  carry  peace  and  plenty  into 
North  Zambesia,  whether  Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr.  Rhodes  like  it 
or  not,  is  not  exactly  happy  in  its  defender,  if  he  be  regarded  as  a 
wielder  of  the  pen  ;  and,  truth  to  tell,  reading  Mr.  Rankin  is  not 
a  very  engaging  employment.  He  has  seen  a  good  deal ;  he  seems 
to  have  some  power  of  observation,  and  if,  as  he  says,  he  disco- 
vered the  Chinde  mouth  of  the  Zambesi,  he  did  something.  But, 
as  will  have  been  seen,  he  does  not  in  the  least  know  how  to  manage 
the  English  language.  He  uses  "  amnesty  "  as  if  it  were  a  co-exten- 
sive synonym  for  "  arrangement"  or  "  compromise,"  he  speaks  of 
a  boy  escaping  unhurt  from  a  crocodile  as  "  one  of  the  many  tra- 
gedies daily  enacted  in  this  country,"  and  he  gives  us  the  really 
remarkable  information  that  "  The  rank  vegetation  rose  three  feet 
above  our  heads,  cutting  like  knife  blades.  Even  our  thick  leather 
boots  did  not  escape."  From  one  point  of  view  this  suggests 
the  idea  of  a  vast  tropical  sausage-machine  from  which  it  were 
impossible  that  Mr.  Rankin  should  have  escaped  ;  from  another 
it  may  be  asked  whether  Mr.  Rankin's  thick  leather  boots 
usually  grow  three  feet  above  his  head.  This  strange 
awkwardness  of  phrase  is  matched  with  a  very  singular  obscurity 
of  chronological  and  other  arrangement,  and  aggravated  by  con- 
stant attempts  to  indulge  in  the  exaggerated  jocularity  or  jocular 
exaggeration  which  some  schoolboys  and  many  Americans  think 
funny.  We  are  sorry  to  have  to  speak  thus  of  Mr.  Rankin,  who 
might  have  been  a  valuable  witness  for  the  free-lances  against  the 
chartered  Companies,  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted,  as  it  is,  for 
some  not  valueless  information,  gathered  with  much  pains  from 
his  book.  But  he  really  need  not  have  made  the  gathering  so 
painful. 

The  fourth  volume  of  Mr.  Theal'a  valuable  and  monumental 


History  of  South  Africa — or  at  least  the  Cape  Colonies — has,  it 
seems,  taken  its  present  form  partly  by  reason  of  the  admission  of 
its  author  into  the  luckless  but  goodly  company  of  Newton  and 
Carlyle  and  others  who  lost  their  MSS.  by  fire.  His  original 
history  of  the  Cape  Colony  at  this  time  thus  perished  last  year, 
and  he  has  now  availed  himself  of  the  falling  out  of  print  of  an 
earlier  work  of  his  on  the  "  emigrant  farmers  "  (for  so  Mr.  Theal 
rather  teasingly  persists  in  calling  the  Boers)  to  remould  this  with 
the  other  history  into  a  general  one.  It  is  not  at  present 
our  purpose  to  discuss  this  volume  of  Mr.  Theal's  minutely  ; 
we  will  only  say  that  it  exhibits  his  old  qualities  of  immense 
patience  in  giving  kite-and-crow  detail,  together  with  his  faculty 
of  making  it  readable  by  clear,  if  not  very  spirited,  narration. 
The  period  covered  by  the  volume  is  important  rather  than 
interesting.  Hardly  any  single  event  in  it  catches  the  imagina- 
tion or  the  memory  much.  But  it  was  at  this  time  more  than 
ever  that  the  Boers  got  into  their  tough  minds  the  notion  that 
England  would  stop  at  no  injustice  in  order  to  indulge  the 
missionary  craze  as  to  the  equality  of  black  and  white  men ;  and 
it  was  at  this  time  that  the  fatal  policy,  not  of  letting  them  go 
handsomely  in  peace,  but  of  trying  weakly  to  keep  them  in  order, 
and  then  "  backing  down,"  came  into  favour. 

We  were  able  heartily  to  praise  Mr.  Samler  Brown's  Madeira 
and  the  Canary  Islands,  and  we  can  speak  no  less  heartily  of  his 
South  Africa.  It  is  not  at  all  a  big  book,  but  it  is  thorough  and 
to  the  point,  and  will,  we  should  imagine,  provide  intending 
visitors,  and  intending  emigrants  in  their  earliest  stage,  with 
almost  everything  they  can  reasonably  require.  It  is  arranged 
on  the  alphabetical  principle,  and  the  information  is  given  with 
remarkable  clearness. 

If  any  one  wants  more,  he  has  but  to  go  to  the  Official  Hand- 
book, which  is  now  a  portly  octavo  of  nearly  six  hundred  pages, 
abundantly  illustrated,  very  well  arranged,  and  divided  into- 
sections,  written  by  divers  experts  under  the  general  editorship, 
of  Mr.  John  Noble. 


NOVELS.* 

MR.  (Miss,  or  Mrs.)  M.  A.  Bengough  has  an  interesting 
story  in  In  a  Promised  Land,  and  tells  it  very  well.  Two 
girls  brought  up  in  a  mission  school  belonging  to  the  Primitive 
Gospellers  are  selected  by  the  Committee  of  the  institution  as 
wives  for  young  members  of  the  sect  who  are  at  work  in  the 
Gospellers'  settlement  at  the  Cape.  Bridegrooms  and  brides 
meet  for  the  first  time  at  the  altar,  all  four  being  about  equally 
ignorant  of  the  world  and  its  ways.  The  fervid  high-souled 
Sarah  finds  herself  united  with  a  most  excellent  young 
Philistine,  whom  she  is  incapable  of  properly  appreciating  till 
time  and  suffering  have  brought  to  her  a  more  adequate  compre- 
hension of  the  relation  between  dreams  and  facts.  There  is  con- 
siderable ability  shown  in  the  portraiture  of  this  couple,  but  it  is 
in  the  other  pair  that  the  chief  interest  of  the  book  centres.  The 
frivolous  and  pretty  little  Mattie  is  given  to  a  passionate  young 
missioner  for  his  destruction  ;  he  is  a  man  with  a  Kaffir  strain 
in  his  blood  in  whom  flesh  and  spirit  are  ever  at  mortal 
strife,  in  such  sort  that  he  no  sooner  quits  his  exalted  mysticism 
and  high  emotional  enthusiasms  than  he  straightway  falls  into 
gulfs  of  gross  animalism.  In  delineating  him  the  writer  rises 
from  mere  careful  description  to  the  borderland  of  the  realms  of 
creation;  he  succeeds  in  giving  us  an  extremely  impressive  pre- 
sentment of  a  man  in  whom  all  the  soul's  finer  impulses  are 
destined  to  make  his  agonies  and  damnation  the  more  terrible 
and  complete,  when  once  the  restraints  grafted  upon  his  native 
savagery  by  civilization  and  education  are  swept  away  with  his 
shattered  ideals.  The  chief  fault  we  have  to  find  with  the  book 
is  that  the  writer  seems  to  have  yielded  against  his  better  judg- 
ment to  a  feeling  that  a  novel  must  be  made  interesting  by  sensa- 
tional incident  and  adventure  of  the  conventional  type ;  hence 
we  have  an  omniscient  and  impossible  villain  inflicted  upon  us, 
and  observe  the  minister  seduced  into  illicit  diamond  traffic  by 
methods  as  improbable  and  uninteresting  as  his  motives  are  in- 
adequate. 

The  favourite  diversion  of  the  young  persons  described  by 
Miss  Connor  is  "putting  the  question";  they  do  not  flirt  or 
make  love — they  merely  propose,  and  the  equality  of  woman  i3 
ably  demonstrated  by  allowing  her  to  have  a  full  share  of  the 

*  In  a  Promised  Land.  By  M.  A.  Bengough.  London  :  Bentley  & 
Sod.  1893. 
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initiative  in  this  innocent  pastime.  The  Heart's  Awakening 
seems  an  inadequate  description  of  a  state  of  things  in  which  that 
interesting  organ  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  insomnia.  Miss 
Delilah  Manifold  is,  perhaps,  most  in  need  of  a  soporific.  At 
«ighteen  this  beauteous  daughter  of  a  country  baronet  gets  herself 
engaged  to  a  peasant's  son  who  has  "  been  to  Oxford  University," 
and  addresses  her  as  "  Miss"  ;  throwing  him  over,  she  accepts  an 
earl,  and  announces  the  fact  to  her  mother  "  in  a  whisper  thick 
with  suppressed  delight,"  by  the  elegant  phrase  "  I  have  him  !  " 
As  a  married  woman  and  mother,  she  mal;es  overtures  to  her  old 
love  (now  a  parson),  and  flings  herself  into  his  arms  within  an 
hour  of  learning  the  tidings  of  her  young  husband's  death.  This 
she  does  "  with  the  frank  pleasure  of  a  child";  but  the  hero,  who 
is  used  to  this  sort  of  thing,  having  previously  attracted  a  demo- 
niacally lovely  heiress  by  his  fatal  purity,  sternly  rejects  the 
innocent  little  thing,  and  proceeds  to  keep  company  with  her 
sister.  Delilah  thereupon  promptly  marries  another  ;  but,  though 
he  is  specially  created  for  the  purpose,  we  are'not  told  who  did 
the  asking.  One  changeling,  one  murder,  an  English  baronet  who 
says  "  bejabers  "  and  "  bedad  "  when  the  author  remembers  that  he 
is  "  remotely  of  Irish  extraction,"  various  curious  ideas  about 
mortgages,  some  slipshod  English,  "a  little  susurrus  of  whisper- 
ing," and  an  absolute  lack  of  reality  about  any  single  incident  and 
character  will  be  found  in  The  Heart's  Awakening. 

Through  Another  Mans  Eyes  is  a  book  which  we  seem  to  have 
read  some  scores  of  times  under  various  names  and  with  slight 
(but  now  forgotten)  differences  in  matter  and  manner.  It  is  the 
average  later-Victorian  novel  as  written  by  the  well-meaning 
young  lady  of  the  period.  Miss  Eleanor  Holmes  tells  us,  in 
grammatical  language,  of  the  wooing  of  the  noble  and  virtuous 
Magdalen  Dumaresq  by  a  noble  and  virtuous  Colonel ;  of  a  well- 
dressed  villain  who  lives,  after  the  fashion  of  the  well-dressed 
•villain  in  fiction,  on  somebody's  secret ;  of  a  forged  will,  a 
parvenu  family,  a  person  of  title,  and  the  usual  appurtenances. 
'The  book  is  as  inoffensive  as  it  is  insignificant. 

"  Sir  Patrick  Kirk  had  fell  in  love  with  Lillian,"  otherwise 
known  as  The  Maid  of  Fleet.  Catching  her  hand,  he  remarked, 
"  Fairest  of  all  thy  sex,  I  leve,  madly  love,  and  if  you  will  not 
own  my  love,  then,  then,  I  am  as  a  weeping  willow."  This 
assertion  touched  the  Maid ;  but  her  heart  was  set  on  McDuff. 
"  McDuff  was  a  man  of  promise,  poor  though  he  be.  Sir  Patrick 
was  not  so  manly,  nor  so  noble,  nor  so  fair  to  gaze  upon.  And 
not  only  this,  but  something  about  Ronald  McDuff  seemed  to 
draw  the  water  of  love  from  out  the  well  of  her  heart.  What 
could  that  something  be  other  than  her  love  for  him  ? "  On 
Donald  the  effects  of  the  tender  emotion  are  not  less  remarkable. 
"  His  eyes  leap  in  their  sockets,  his  heart  within  its  shelf." 
Ronald  and  his  friend  Graham  were  much  together ;  they 
"  talked  and  wiled  the  time  away  in  scenes  beyond  the  sea. 
It  interested  Graham,  for  he  was  a  man  of  culture."  The 
man  of  culture  "  a  few  nights  hence  had  the  honour  to 
overtake  Lillian  homeward  bound,"  and  thus  expressed  him- 
self:— "  McDuff  loves  you,  has  loved  you  for  years;  loved  you 
when  in  his  youth  tending  the  flocks  upon  yon  flowery  braes, 
but  now,  with  time,  it  has  more  stronger  grown."  Pressed  as  to 
how  he  came  by  this  information,  he  explained  : — "  Actions  louder 
than  words  doth  speak."  That  is  evidently  so.  Ronald  goes  to 
meet  Lillian,  and  is  observed  by  his  rival.  Sir  Patrick  "  gazed 
with  eyes  on  fire  with  rage,  and  thought  he,  '  McDuff  is  after 
Lillian.'  At  this  thought  he  stepped  forward  to  McDuff,  and 
said,  '  Sir,  you  trespass  ;  these  lands  are  private  to  such  as  you.' 
'  Whom  do  you  intend  to  insult  ?  '  retorted  Ronald,  boldly.  At 
this  Sir  Patrick  withdrew,  and  sought  his  way  to  Cally.  Ronald 
went  to  meet  the  Maid  of  Fleet.  When  they  met  it,  was  a  rush, 
and  Ronald,  with  outspread  arms,  received  her  to  his  bosom. 
They  spent  the  night  under  a  large  beech-tree."  We  incline  to 
think  this  is  the  work  of  a  boy  of  ten,  an  opinion  which  we  base 
both  on  style  and  matter — armies  of  "  robbers "  in  Africa, 
shutting  up  the  heroine  in  a  lonely  castle,  the  disguises  of  the 
hero,  &c.  ;  it  has  possibly  been  published  as  a  joke. 


MR.  LELAND'S  MEMOIRS.* 

V\7IIO  shall  decide  how  far  a  man  is  justified  in  writing  his 
*  *  own  recollections  ?  An  active  and  stirring  life ;  a 
prominent  place  in  politics  or  in  war;  a  life  successfully  spent  in 
scientific  research  and  discovery ;  an  honourable  position  in 
literature,  science,  and  art;  a  life  of  adventure  and  travel;  any 
one  of  these  entitles  undoubtedly  a  man  to  write  his  own  memoirs. 
Or  a  man,  himself  of  small  or  ephemeral  reputation,  may  gather 

•  Mmoin.  By  Charlei  Godfrey  Leland  (Uans  Breitmann).  2  vols. 
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together  memories  of  greater  men  than  himself,  whose  society  he 
has  enjoyed.  Or  a  man  of  no  great  account  may  so  far  exaggerate 
his  own  importance  as  to  think  the  world  eager  to  learn  where 
he  was  educated,  who  were  his  forefathers,  and  by  what  steps  he 
achieved  his  imaginary  greatness.  Or,  again,  a  man  may  frankly 
say  that  a  faithful  portraiture  of  a  human  soul,  even  of  apparently 
small  importance,  cannot  be  without  its  uses.  Any  of  these 
excuses  may  be  made  for  an  autobiography.  If  the  work  pro- 
duced is  pleasant  and  amusing  and  exciting,  any  of  these  excuses 
will  be  accepted.  When  a  man,  indeed,  has  a  good  tale  to  tell 
about  himself;  or  when  a  man  knows  that  his  life  will  be  most 
certainly  written  after  his  death  ;  and  when  such  a  man  reflects 
upon  the  thousand  and  one  interesting  things  about  himself  which 
he  alone  knows,  and  upon  the  other  thousand  and  one  things 
which  will  certainly  be  told  wrongly  or  imperfectly,  or  so  as  to 
produce  an  impression  opposite  to  that  which  the  subject  of  the 
memoir  desires,  it  is  only  wonderful  that  every  man — literary, 
political,  or  artistic — who  engages,  or  thinks  that  he  engages,  for 
himself,  any  portion  of  the  attention  and  thoughts  of  his  fellow- 
creature  does  not  at  once,  and  while  there  is  yet  time,  sit 
down  to  write  his  reminiscences  and  his  memoirs. 

Mr.  Leland's  excuses,  conveyed  in  an  introduction,  will  be 
readily  and  even  gratefully  accepted.  He  has  a  long  story  to  tell 
the  world  ;  but  it  is  amusing  and  interesting  from  beginning  to 
end.  That  the  story  is  mostly  about  himself  is  proclaimed  on 
the  title-page  ;  but  the  everlasting  first  person  singular  irritates 
the  reader  much  less  than  in  most  autobiographies.  He  was 
born,  he  tells  us,  and  has  lived,  in  a  time  "when  railways,  steam- 
boats, telegraphs,  gas,  percussion-caps,  fulminating  matches, 
omnibuses,  evolution  and  Socialism  " — not  socialism  which  was 
with  us  before  Hans  Breitmaun  came  among  us — "were  un- 
known to  the  world."  In  other  words,  since  the  nineteenth 
century  did  not  really  begin  until  railways  and  steamboats,  and 
lucifer  matches  and  gas,  were  all  in  full  blast,  the  writer  of  these 
Memoirs  can  remember  the  eighteenth  century  itself.  He  was 
born,  in  fact,  in  the  year  1824,  in  an  old  colonial  house  of  Phila- 
delphia. Those  who  have  seen  the  Massachusetts  State  House 
at  the  Chicago  Exhibition  will  understand  what  kind  of  house  it 
was.  In  those  days  there  were  still  living  "  oldest  inhabitants" 
who  could  remember  the  Red  Indians  bringing  skins  and  baskets 
for  sale  on  market-days ;  there  were  still  negro  witches  and 
sorcerers  in  the  city — it  was  with  a  double  meaning  that  an 
African  church  in  Philadelphia  had  an  inscription  over  the 
door : — "  Those  who  have  walked  in  Darkness  have  seen  a 
great  Light."  In  those  days,  Mr.  Leland  says,  Philadelphia 
was  a  beautiful  city  in  which  every  house  had  its  own  garden, 
with  magnolia,  honeysuckle,  rose,  and  vine ;  with  oriole  and 
humming-bird ;  whose  river  was  filled  with  great  sturgeon  ; 
where  nightly  order  was  still  kept  by  the  watchmen  who  cried  the 
hour  and  the  weather.  Philadelphia,  with  its  broad  avenues,  its 
rows  of  great  houses,  and  its  comparative  quiet,  is  still  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  American  cities,  but  the  gardens  and  the 
humming-birds  are  gone.  In  the  winter  myriads  of  reed-birds 
used  to  come  down  the  river  to  be  shot  by  the  boys — why  is  not 
the  reed-bird  brought  over  here  ?  He  is,  as  Mr.  Leland  truly 
says,  as  delicate  and  dainty  as  an  ortolan.  In  the  year  1830, 
when  the  child  would  begin  to  observe  and  remember,  there  were 
still  living  men  who  had  fought  in  the  War  of  Independence — 
Mr.  Leland's  grandfather  was  one  of  them.  In  1835  he  shook  hands 
with  Thomas  Hughes,  aged  ninety-five,  the  last  survivor  of  the 
Boston  Tea  Party  ;  and  he  can  remember  Charles  Carroll,  the 
last  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Phila- 
delphia was  a  bad  town — the  United  States  was  a  bad  country — 
in  those  days,  for  a  bookish  lad.  People  "  regarded  a  knowledge 
of  arithmetic  as  forming  nine-tenths  of  all  that  was  most  needed 
in  education,"  while  "  indulgence  in  a  taste  for  general  informa- 
tion, and  literature  especially,  was  glared  at  with  a  very  evil  eye 
as  tending  to  injure  a  practical  business  man.  .  .  .  The  position 
of  the  literary  man  or  scholar  was  in  the  United  States  not  an 
enviable  one."  Mr.  Leland  tells  a  curious  story  about  a  man 
who  had  collected  a  library  of  old  and  rare  books.  People  smiled 
with  pity  when  they  spoke  about  this  library.  "  They  say,"  a 
lady  told  young  Leland,  "  that  his  books  are  all  old  things, 
which  he  did  not  buy  at  any  first-class  stores,  but  picked  up 
at  old  stalls  and  second-hand  shops  at  less  than  their  value  ; 
in  fact,  they  did  not  cost,  him  much."  In  those  days  the 
millionaire  American  was  unknown  ;  a  fortune  of  10,000/.,  or 
50,000  dollars,  was  considered  sufficient  to  enrol  the  owner  among 
the  moneyed  aristocracy  of  the  city.  Having  achieved  this 
amount,  the  lucky  merchant— needless  to  say,  it  was  not  the 
lucky  litterateur — was  entitled  to  start  a  carriage  and  pair. 
Pianos  were  not  allowed  in  the  Quaker  households ;  but,  as  a 
compromise,  they  admitted  musical  boxes.  In  the  matter  of 
dress,  since  the  feminine  heart  continually  craves  for  finery,  a 
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red  ribbon  -was  allowed ;  but  it  must  be  red,  and  no  other  colour 
was  permitted.  Mr.  Leland  speaks  of  the  fireflies  which 
formerly  illuminated  the  gardens  at  night ;  but  have  they  dis- 
appeared ?  Further  north,  in  the  park  of  Albany,  there  are 
still  plenty  to  be  seen  when  the  sun  goes  down.  What  books 
had  the  studious  boy  in  the  Thirties  ?  Cooper,  Campbell,  Byron, 
Washington  Irving, Mrs.  Trimmer,  "The  Poetical  Epitome,"  the 
Faerie  Queen,  Cottle's  Alfred,  were  some  of  them.  And  he  went 
to  the  school  kept  by  a  person  whose  life  was  reviewed  in  these 
columns  a  few  weeks  ago — "  the  Tedious  Archangel  " — Bronson 
Alcott.  The  boy's  real  reading  only  began  when  he  obtained  a 
share  in  the  Philadelphia  Library,  which  then  contained  more 
than  6o,coo  volumes.  It  is  pardonable  in  the  writer  to  dwell 
lovingly  and  with  natural  pride  on  the  glorious  gluttony  with 
which  a  bookish  boy  plunges  into  a  big  library.  Old  English, 
old  French — he  found  a  black-letter  Villon  and  made  him  out — 
modern  English,  modern  French,  metaphysics,  Rosicrucian  stuff, 
mystic  stuff,  and  Heaven  knows  what  besides.  It  is  not  an 
entirely  new  story,  every  bookish  boy  who  can  get  access  to 
a  library  can  recall  the  same  story  about  himself ;  but  it 
is  pleasant  to  read.  When  in  his  sixteenth  year  the  boy  was 
sent  to  a  kind  of  coach  to  be  prepared  for  college.  Here  a 
French  master  asked  him  what  he  had  read  in  French.  "Lei 
Pucelle  d' Orleans  and  the  Dictionnaire  I'hilosophique,  the  '  Con- 
fessions '  of  Rousseau,  the  poems  of  Villon,  Charles  of  Orleans, 
and  Clotilde  de  Surville,  and  more  or  less  of  Helvetius,  D'Holbacb, 
and  Condillac "  He  was  entered  in  due  course  at  Princeton 
University,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  strictest  Presbyterian  theo- 
logians. 

We  have  devoted  so  much  space  to  the  early  days — which  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  interesting — that  the  remaining  three-fourths 
of  the  book  must  be  passed  over  rapidly.  Moreover,  it  is  never 
fair  to  tell  the  story.  In  the  year  1845  voung  Leland,  being 
then  twenty-one  years  of  age,  first  came  over  to  Europe.  He 
came  in  a  sailing-ship  from  New  York  to  Marseilles.  One  of  the 
passengers  was  Mrs  Fanny  Kemble  Butler,  who  afterwards  de- 
scribed the  voyage  in  a  book  called  A  Year  of  Consolation  Abroad, 
and  did  not  speak  to  a  single  soul  on  board  during  the  whole 
voyage.  How  he  roamed  about  Italy,  and  became  a  student  at 
Heidelberg  first,  and  at  Munich  afterwards,  and  at  Paris  to  finish 
with,  and  joined  in  the  Revolution  of  1848,  so  far  as  to  fight  on 
the  barricades,  may  be  read  in  these  pages.  He  returned  to 
America  at  the  end  of  1848,  and  quite  naturally  embraced  a 
literary  life.  This  was  interrupted  by  the  Civil  War,  in  which 
he  took  part,  enlisting  in  an  artillery  company.  When  the  war 
was  over  three  or  four  years  more  of  literature  and  journalism  in 
New  York  followed ;  there  Hans  Breitmann,  by  this  time  as 
well  known  here  as  in  America,  came  to  Europe  for  a  stay  of  ten 
years.    And  here  we  leave  the  book  to  the  reader. 

There  is  one  remark  which  must  be  permitted,  even  to  the 
critic  who  finds  this  a  most  pleasant  and  instructive  and  enter- 
taining work.  It  is  a  general  remark.  The  greatest  virtue, 
perhaps  the  only  virtue,  possessed  by  literary  men  is  that  they 
cannot  bear  to  present  the  exact  bare  naked  Truth.  Their 
modesty,  which  is  a  much  more  sensitive  and  delicate  possession 
than  is  found  among  other  men,  will  not  allow  them  to  contemplate 
without  blushing  the  bare  limbs  as  they  come  dripping  from  the 
well.  Therefore,  in  no  case  will  a  literary  man — it  is  the  touch- 
stone by  which  he  may  be  proved — present  Truth  until  he  has 
dressed  or  decorated  her,  and,  therefore,  set  her  off  and  improved 
her.  The  loveliest  nymph  shows  best  in  lovely  robes.  Therefore, 
the  reader  of  these  Memoirs,  from  time  to  time,  involuntarily 
utters  words  of  gratitude  for  Mr.  Leland's  "  improvements." 


SODOR  AND  MAX.* 

f\P  the  sixteen  or  more  Diocesan  Histories  already  published 
by  the  S.  P.  C.  K.,  the  volume  before  us,  though  dealing 
with  the  smallest  Anglican  diocese,  will  probably  meet  with  the 
largest  number  of  readers ;  for  a  good  many  people  go  to  the 
Isle  of  Man,  and,  though  a  visit  there  is  not  without  its  draw- 
backs, they  do  wisely,  for  the  island  is  well  worth  seeing.  Many, 
too,  who  have  never  gone  there  have  read  enough  about  it  in 
various  books,  from  Peveril  of  the  Peak  downwards,  to  wish  to 
know  more  of  its  history ;  and  of  this  few  do  know  much,  while 
its  ecclesiastical  history,  except  during  the  episcopate  of  Bishop 
Wilson,  is  probably  a  blank  to  most  of  us.  Mr.  Moore  will  be 
found  a  thoroughly  capable  instructor,  for  his  book  is  evidently 

*  Diocesan  Histories — Sodor  and  Mart.  By  A.  W.  Moore,  M.A.,  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  Author  of  "  Miinx  Surnames  and  Place  Names"  &c. 
Published  under  the  direction  of  the  Tract  Committee.  London:  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  1893. 


written  from  a  full  knowledge  of  its  subject ;  indeed,  we  have 
only  discovered  one  inaccuracy  in  it,  and  that  concerns  civil 
rather  than  ecclesiastical  matters.  He  has  worked  as  far  as- 
possible  from  original  authorities,  and  gives  references  to  them 
in  his  footnotes,  which  are  more  numerous  than  in  other 
volumes  of  the  series,  and  sometimes  longer  than  is  advisable 
in  a  book  of  this  size  and  character.  His  diligence  is  highly- 
praiseworthy,  and  he  has  told  us  many  things  that  are  worth 
knowing,  and  are  difficult  to  find  elsewhere.  At  the  same  time, 
he  has  not  presented  the  results  of  his  researches  in  a  par- 
ticularly pleasing  form  ;  he  has  overloaded  his  pages  with  extracts 
from  documents,  and  has  too  often  given  us  raw  material  which 
he  should  have  worked  up  for  us.  And,  though  the  reproduction 
of  the  original  spelling  may  sometimes  lend  piquancy  to  an  ex- 
tract from  an  old  record,  whole  paragraphs  written  in  this  way, 
and  with  such  contractions  as  "  eccl.  gov',"  are  tedious  reading, 
specially  where  the  substance  of  the  extract  might  be  given  in 
far  fewer  words,  and  its  exact  form  is  of  no  special  interest  or 
importance. 

Mr.  Moore  begins  by  telling  us  that  the  early  ecclesiastical 
history  of  Man  "  is  shrouded  in  as  dense  a  mist  of  myth  and 
tradition  as  its  early  secular  history,"  and  even  when  he  comes  to 
later  mediteval  times  his  painful  industry  has  failed  to  construct 
anything  like  the  continuous  narrative  that  has  been  possible  for 
other  writers  in  the  same  series.   He  sets  before  us  the  traditions 
concerning  the  evangelization  of  the  island,  and  from  these  all 
that  can  be  gathered  with  some  degree  of  certainty  is  that  Man 
was  included  in  the  Columban  Church,  and  that  the  Church 
there,  as  in  other  places  evangelized  by  the  Irish  missionaries, 
was  ruled  by  abbots,  and  was  subject  to  Iona.    The  numerous 
remains  of  keeils,  or  cells,  still  existing  in  Man  seem  to  show 
that  at  the  period  during  which  the  teachers  of  the  Celtic  Church 
were  Culdees,  and  lived  as  recluses,  they  resorted  much  to  the 
island.    But  whatever  the  ecclesiastical  system  may  have  been, 
that  prevailed  there  in  these  primitive  times,  it  was  wiped  out  by 
the  Scandinavian  conquerors,  and  a  new  one  after  the  English 
pattern  seems  to  have  been  introduced  in  the  first  half  of  the 
twelfth  century  by  King  Olaf,  who  had  been  brought  up  at 
the  English  Court.    With  his  sanction,  the  Cistercian  convent  of 
Furness  planted  a  colony  at  Rushen  in  Man,  and  with  the 
foundation  of  this  house  we  begin  to  be  on  surer  ground ; 
for    from    the    monks    of    Rushen   come    the    earliest  con- 
temporary  notices     of   the   affairs    of   the     Manx  Church. 
While  we  have  the   names  of  two  or  three  earlier  bishops  of 
Man,  one  of  them  being  a  certain  Wimund,  a  warlike  and 
debonair    prelate,  who  was  consecrated   by  an  archbishop  of 
York,  the  diocese  does  not  appear  to  have  been  settled  until,  in 
1 1 52,  the  see  was  placed  under  the  archiepiscopate  of  Drontheim 
by  Pope  Eugenius  III.    After  recording  this  event,  Mr.  Moore 
discusses  the  title  "  Sodor  and  Man,"  and  points  out  that  the 
ancient  Scandinavian  name  of  the  diocese  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Man  and  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland  was  Sodor,  SuSr-eyjar, 
or  the  South  Islands,  in  contradistinction  to  the  North  Islands, 
the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands  ;  that  Peel  Island,  where  the  bishop 
bad  his  see,  was  also  called  Sodor  from  the  name  of  the  diocese  ; 
and  that,  when  in  process  of  time  it  was  forgotten  that  Man  was- 
part  of  Sodor,  both  names  were  used  in  the  episcopal  title,  though 
Man  was  separated  from  the   other  Sudreys  in  the  fifteenth- 
century,  when  certain  bishops  were  appointed  for  the  Scotch 
islands  only.    The  first   half  of  the  thirteenth   century  was 
marked  by  cathedral  organization.     This   was   the   work  of 
Bishop  Simon,  who  began  the  building  of  the  cathedral  church  of 
St.  German,  and  established  a  chapter.    His  chapter,  Mr.  Moore 
thinks,  merely  consisted  of  nominees  of  the  convents  of  Furness- 
and  Rushen ;  for  at  that  time  the  bishop  was  himself  elected 
by  the  monks  of  Furness  out  of  their  own  body,  though  the 
election  was  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  King  and  the  people 
of  Man,  and  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Rushen.    In  the  next 
century  the  right  of  election  was  recognized  by  Pope  Clement  VI. 
as  belonging  to  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral,  though,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  adjacent  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland, 
the  Popes  occasionally  took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands 
by  reservation  or  otherwise.     Meanwhile  the  island  itself  had 
passed,  first  to  Scotland,  and  then  to  various  successive  lords  or 
"  kings,"  under   the  suzerainty  of  the  English  Crown.  The 
obedience  of  the  see  was  transferred  from  Drontheim  to  York  iii 
1458.    The  chief  characteristic  of  Manx  ecclesiastical  history 
is  the  extraordinary  power  exercised  over  the  people  by  the 
Church,  or  we  may  almost  say,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  by 
the  monastic  communities  in  the  island.    The  seven  spiritual 
barons,  the  bishop,  and  six  heads  of  religious  houses,  held  a  large 
portion  of  the  land,  and  had  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  juris- 
diction.   Mr.  Moore  expresses  surprise  at  finding  that  a  Francis- 
can house  was  founded  in  1373  by  an  Earl  of  Salisbury,  then. 
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King  of  Man,"  who  was  a  violent  Lollard,  and  tries  to  suggest  a 
possible  reason  for  his  action.  Surely,  however,  he  must  have 
confounded  William  de  Montagu,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  Lord 
of  the  Isles  of  Man  and  Wight,  who  died  in  1397,  after  having 
sold  Man  and  its  golden  crown  to  Sir  William  Scrope,  with 
his  nephew  and  successor  in  the  earldom,  John  de  Montagu, 
described  by  the  St.  Albans  historian  as  "  Lollardorum  fautor,  et 
imaginum  vilipensor,  contemptor  canonum,  Sacramentorumque 
derisor,''  who  was  beheaded  in  1400. 

The  overweening  power  of  the  spiritual  barons  was  resisted  by 
Sir  John  Stanley  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  a 
long  quarrel  ensued  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authori- 
ties in  the  island,  which  took  a  new  form  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries.    In  Man  the  dissolution  was  effected  by  the 
arbitrary  action  of  Henry  VIII.;  for  the  English  Act  of  1539 
did  not  apply  to  the  island.    After  the  dissolution,  the  spiritual 
laws,  first  reduced,  as  it  seems,  to  writing  in  1610,  vested  exten- 
sive jurisdiction  and  privileges  in  the  bishop,  who  was  "  the  Baron 
of  the  Island,"  the  clergy,  and  the  inferior  ecclesiastical  officers.  On 
this  matter  Mr.  Moore  writes  very  fully,  and  indeed  the  discipline 
administered  by  the  Church  and  its  disputes  with  the  State  are, 
as  he  says,  the  salient  points  of  the  history  of  the  diocese  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.    The  offences  against 
morality  and  good  order,  of  which  the  ecclesiastical  Courts  took 
cognizance,  were  many,  and  the  penances  or  punishments  imposed 
on  offenders  severe,  though  far  more  frequently  of  a  humiliating 
than  a  specially  painful  kind.    Tbe  pillory  in  one  form  or  another 
was  a  constant  instrument  of  punishment,  and  in  cases  of  slander 
the  tongue  of  the  guilty  person  was  "  bridled  "  in  a  fashion  that 
must,  to  say  the  least,  have  been  extremely  uncomfortable. 
Moreover,  there  were  fines  and  imprisonment  in  a  vault  in  Peel 
Castle,  and  women  of  notoriously  evil  life  were  "  to  be  drawn 
after  a  boat  in  the  sea  during  the  Ordinary's  appointment."  In 
spite  of  this  discipline  and  of  constant  disputes  about  tithes  and 
other  dues,  the  people  were  attached  to  the  Church.    They  were 
strongly  conservative,  were  slow  to  discontinue  the  practices  con- 
demned by  the  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  appear  to 
have  by  no  means  been  hostile  to  the  clergy  in  the  Commonwealth 
time.  During  the  period  immediately  succeeding  the  Reformation 
the  bishops  were  generally  non-resident,  and  for  the  most  part 
careless  of  their  diocese,  though  Bishop  Phillips,  who  was  conse- 
crated in  1605,  was  an  admirable  prelate,  a  strenuous  upholder  of 
the  rights  of  the  Church,  and,  considering  that  he  held  other 
preferment  in  England,  a  diligent  pastor.     He  translated  the 
Prayer-Book  into  Manx,  and  ordinarily  preached  in  that  lan- 
guage.   The  Puritan  rule  having,  according  to  Isaac  Barrow, 
whose  statements  Mr.  Moore  thinks  exaggerated,  had  many  evil 
effects  both  on  the  clergy  and  the  people,  Barrow,  who  wa3  at 
once  bishop  and  governor,  set  himself  to  bring  the  Church  into 
a  better  condition,  and  among  other  good  deeds  succeeded  in 
increasing  the  incomes  of  the  clergy.     These  were  miserably 
small,  the  vicars  of  five  out  of  the  seventeen  parishes  receiving 
less  than  10/.  a  year  apiece.    Barrow  was  an  able  man,  a  thorough 
disciple  in  the  school  of  Laud,  rigorous  in  his  treatment  of  the 
Quakers,  and  careful  to  maintain  and  enforce  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline.   With  this  system  of  discipline  the  name  of  the  excellent 
Bishop  Wilson  is  usually  associated  in,  as  Mr.  Moore  believes,  a 
rather  unfair  way.    For  Wilson  simply  carried  out  the  discipline 
that  had  been  handed  down  to  him  from  his  predecessors,  and 
rather  sought  to  mitigate  than  to  increase  its  severity.  One 
reason  why  he  is  sometimes  held  responsible  for  the  system  no 
doubt  is  that,  believing  that  this  discipline  was  necessary  to  the 
well-being  of  the  people,  he  framed  constitutions  for  its  adminis- 
tration. Moreover,  his  action  as  regards  d  iscipline  was  brought  pro- 
minently forward  by  the  opposition  which  he  had  to  meet.  This  op- 
position did  not  proceed  from  the  people  at  large,  but  mainly  from  the 
Governor  and  Council,  and  when  the  Bishop  suffered  imprison- 
ment rather  than  betray  the  lights  and  liberties  of  his  Church, 
the  people  flocked  from  all  parts  to  receive  his  blessing  from  the 
window  of  his  cell,  holding  him  "  not  only  as  their  faithful 
pastor  and  unwearied  benefactor,  but  as  the  champion  likewise 
of  their  political  rights  and  liberties."    Mr.  Moore's  account  of 
the  episcopate  of  this  eminent  man  has  been  carefully  compiled 
from  manuscript  sources  and  from  the  publications  of  the  Manx 
Society,  as  well  as  from  the  Lives  by  Keble  and  Cruttwell, 
and,  though  necessarily  short,  exhibits  a  very  complete  picture 
of  the  Bishop's  work  and  character.    The  diocese  had  another 
good  bishop  in  his  successor,  Mark  Ilildesley,  who  caused  the 
Bible  to  be  translated  into  Manx,  and  a  new  translation  to  be 
made  of  tho  Prayer-Book.    Even  in  Wilson's  last  years,  when 
old  age  bad  robbed  him  of  his  earlier  vigour,  the  character  of  the 
clergy  began  to  show  signs  of  deterioration.    Things  became 
worse  in  this  respect  under  Ilildesley,  and  worse  still  under  his 
immediate  successors,  who  seem  to  have  done  little  for  their 


diocese.  Mr.  Moore  gives  a  satisfnetory  sketch  of  the  general 
reformation  effected  in  the  diocese  by  Bishop  Murray,  of  the  re- 
lations between  the  Church  and  the  Wesleyans,  of  the  influences 
that  affected  the  religious  condition  of  tbe  people,  and  of  the 
decay  of  the  old  system  of  discipline,  and  devotes  his  last  chapter 
to  a  general  view  of  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  diocese 
during  the  last  sixty  years.  His  volume  is  furnished  with  a  con- 
venient map  of  the  island,  exhibiting,  among  other  matters,  the 
boundaries  of  the  parishes  and  the  Abbey  lands.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  index,  and  not  even  a  list  of  the  bishops  of  the 
diocese,  both  which  omissions  are,  in  oar  opinion,  reprehensible. 


MORE  ENGLISH  FAIRY  TALES.* 

A  MORE  entirely  satisfied  editor  than  Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs  we 
have  never  encountered.  "His  preceding  volume"  has 
already,  be  is  "  happy  to  say,"  established  itself  "  as  a  kind  of 
English  Grimm."  Mr.  Jacobs  is  to  be  congratulated :  but  is  his 
remark  not  of  the  kind  which  is  better  left  to  disinterested  critics  ? 
He  has  taken  English  tales,  "  some  from  the  Lowland  Scotch,"  and 
on  this  matter  he  expects  diversity  of  opinion.  Lowland  Scotch 
is  only  English  in  a  philological  sense.  The  characters  of  man- 
kind on  either  side  of  the  Border  vary  in  certain  ways.  If  Mr. 
Jacobs  called  his  book  "  Scotch  and  English  Tales  "  all  would  be 
well.  But  it  would  hardly  be  so  well  if  he  published  the 
Border  Minstrelsy  as  "English  Ballads."  Perhaps  even  Mr. 
Jacobs  can  see  this.  The  versions  of  ballads  which  are  found  in 
England  are  scarcely  poetry,  speaking  generally,  while  the 
ballads  found  north  of  the  Marches  are  truly  poetical.  Some 
such  difference  may  exist  in  tales ;  at  the  least  nothing  is 
gained  by  calling  a  story  from  Morayshire  an  "  English "  story, 
even  after  it  has  been  diversely  bedevilled.  Mr.  Jacobs  has 
"  rewritten  most  of  them,  and  in  doing  so  has  adopted  the 
traditional  English  style  of  folk-telling  (sic),  with  its  '  Wells,' 
and  '  Lawkamercy,'  and  archaic  touches  .  .  .  ."  It  is  very 
kind  of  Mr.  Jacobs  to  besprinkle  Scotch  tales  with  "  Wells " 
and  "  Lawkamercies,"  out  of  his  own  archaic  head,  if  he  has  done 
so ;  and  if  he  has  refrained,  why  has  he  refrained  ?  Because 
Scotch  is  not  English  of  the  "  Lawkamercy  "  variety.  We  have 
no  reason  to  complain  when  Mr.  Jacobs  cuts  the  tales  about  as 
he  pleases,  because  he  is  not  producing  a  volume  of  folklore,  but 
a  book  for  children.  Every  one  may  tell  a  child  any  story  in  the 
way  he  prefers;  Mr.  Jacobs  thinks  he  can  improve  on  tradition, 
as  tradition  has  reached  him.  Perhaps  he  can ;  we  may  ourselves 
dislike  the  Jacobean  "  Lawkamercies,"  and  other  private  variants, 
but  it  is  to  children  that  he  appeals.  He  aims  at  "  the  filling 
of  our  children's  imagination  with  bright  trains  of  images." 
The  traditional  versions,  perhaps,  did  something  of  that  sort 
before  Mr.  Jacobs  came  trailing  clouds  of  "Lawkamercies." 
Of  course  we  cannot  use  Mr.  Jacobs's  book  as  "  folklore  "  with- 
out reserve,  just  as  his  German  rival  Grimm  must  be  used 
with  reserve,  just  as  we  can  only  treat  Mme.  d'Aulnoy's  frag- 
ments of  real  tradition  cautiously.  But  his  affair  is  to  pro- 
duce a  story-book  for  children,  not  to  write  scientifically.  If  he 
wrote  scientifically,  he  might  not  say  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Saturday  Review,  "  a  tale  probably  originated  where  it  is 
found."  The  Saturday  Review  does  not  pretend  to  offer  any  con- 
jecture as  to  the  place  where  a  tale  "  originated."  The  time  and 
place  of  origin  are  lost  in  prehistoric  antiquity,  as  a  general  rule. 
People  who  think  that  all  tales,  or  most  tales,  come  from  India 
suppose  themselves  to  know  something  about  the  place  where 
tales  "  originated."  We  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  do  not 
expect  to  know. 

Mr.  Jacobs  "  knows  the  way  of  story-telling  as  she  is  told  [sic] 
in  English  at  least  as  well  as  a  Devonshire  or  Lancashire  peasant." 
Possibly  he  does.  But  if  any  peasant  anywhere  tells  tales 
thus — "  Not  to  mention  that  Mamma  must  needs  sit  up  and  keep 
watch  and  ward  over  baby's  cradle,  or  there'd  have  been  a  big 
ugly  rat  running  across  the  poor  little  fellow's  face  " — then  we  re- 
joice that  neither  Perrault  nor  tradition  tells  tales  in  the  manner 
of  Mr.  Jacobs.  When  he  comes  to  the  story  (a  form  of  The  Pied 
Piper)  he  tells  it  acceptably  ;  it  is  "  Mamma  "  and  "  baby  "  and  a 
kind  of  modern  twang  (perhaps  an  archaism)  that  seem  to  us  out 
of  keeping.  "  Hereafterthis  "  appears  to  be  told  as  Mr.  Jacobs 
received  it.  As  he  retains  the  word  "vitty"  without  knowing 
of  his  own  knowledge  what  "  vitty  "  means,  he  has  probably  kept 
by  his  original  here  ;  nor  do  we  observe  that  he  has  introduced  a 
bright  train  of  "  Lawkamercies."  These  contribute  so  much  to 
the  pleasure  of  a  narrative  that  we  fail  to  see  why  they  are  not 
added,  as  much  ns  why  "  vitty  "  is  kept  in  all  its  native  obscurity. 
And  if  "vitty"  is  kept,  "though  Heaven  it  knoweth  what  that 
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may  mean,"  why  should  the  Black  Bull  o  Norroivay  be  "  Angli- 
cized''?   Not  that  it  might  not  have  been  more  Anglicized,  for 
the  kiBd  of  child  who  talks  of  "  Mamma  "  and  "  baby  "  may  not 
know  what  a  "  bannock  "  is,  or  the  meaning  of  "  Yon's  for  you." 
"  The  Old  Ud,"  for  the  Deil,  is  an  example  of  Mr.  Jacobs's 
doings.    We  prefer  the  Deil ;  he  is  quite  as  archaic  as  "  the  Old 
Un,"  and  perhaps  not  more  vulgar.    If  "  bannock "  remains 
"bannock,"  it  is  not  easy  to  guess  why  "kirk"  should  become 
"church,"  nor  why  "nippit  fute  and  clippit  fute "  should  be 
altered  into  "  hacked  heels   and  pinched  toes."    The  Scotch 
ballad  of  "Tamlane"  is  expurgated  and  levelled  down  into  an 
™  English  Story,"  and  loses   its  enchantment  in  the  process. 
However,  Mr.  Jacobs  gives  his  authorities  in  his  notes,  and  these 
can  be  consulted  by  the  pedantic.    Mrs.  Balfour  and  Mrs.  Gomme 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  success  as  collectors.    As  a  book 
for  children,  Mr.  Jacobs's  volume  deserves  all  praise,  and  his 
illustrations,  by  Mr.  Batten,  are  very  pretty  and  pleasing.  We 
have  expressed  our  opinion  as  to  his  "  Old  Un,"  and  similar 
graces  of  style,  and  were  we  about  to  present  a  child  with  a 
book,   we  might  prefer  Mr.  Robert  Chambers's  book,  where 
Anglicizing  is  not  the  fashion.    The  insular  versions  of  Cinderella 
are  seven  in  number  ;  one  is  Irish,  the  rest  are  Highland  or  Low- 
land.   No  English  version  has  been  discovered  ;  the  question  is, 
Why  ?    Perhaps  the  fact  that  the  English  are  not  Scotch  may 
have  something  to  do  with  the  comparative  absence  of  romantic 
folk-tales  in  England.  "  The  Buried  Moon,"  on  the  other  hand,  is 
extremely  romantic  in  a  kind  of  German  way,  and  was  collected 
by  Mrs.  Balfour  in  Lincolnshire.    We  know  nothing  like  it,  ex- 
cept a  moon  story  in  Mr.  Bomilly's  book  on  New  Guinea,  and 
here  the  only  resemblance  is  the  discovery  of  the  moon,  buried. 
If  Mr.  Jacobs  had  given  his  tales  with  the  mere  announcement 
that  he  told  them  after  his  own  fantasy,  criticism  could  say 
little  but  good  of  his  book.    But  his  science,  so  to  call  it,  is  rather 
out  of  place  here;  and  draws  attention,  not  always  favourable, 
to  his  voluntary  variations.    Happily,  children  care  for  none  of 
these  things,  and  he,  or  she,  who  gets  this  pretty  volume  is  a  lucky 
child. 


CONTEMPORARY  SCOTTISH  VERSE.* 

f  I  THIS  is  a  most  attractive  little  volume,  well  printed  and 
arranged,  and  containing  an  excellent  portrait  of  Mr.  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson.  The  works  of  sixteen  contemporary  poets  are 
given,  and  among  them  Sir  George  Douglas  figures  himself.  For 
appearing  "  in  penon  "  the  editor  relies  on  the  indulgence  of  his 
readers;  that  indulgence  will  be  extended  to  him,  if  only  for 
having  collected  the  works  of  the  other  fifteen  authors.  No  editor 
of  a  collection  of  poetry  which  does  not  include  the  whole  of 
the  works  of  any  given  poet  can  ever  escape  the  question  asked, 
by  critic  and  reader,  why  certain  pieces  are  included  while 
others  of  obviously  superior  merit  are  excluded  ?  Or  why  so  much 
space  has  been  granted  to  the  effusions  of  those  poets  who  are 
more  known  from  the  frequency  of  their  appearances  in  the 
corner  devoted  to  poetry  by  the  daily  press  than  for  the  merits 
of  their  verses  ?  In  this  class  we  would  place  Professor  Blackie 
and  Mr.  J.  Logie  Robertson.  Of  the  first, "  The  Death  of  Columba  " 
and  "  The  SoDg  of  the  Highland  River  "  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient specimens  of  fair  doggerel.  Of  the  second,  we  must  say 
that  there  is  a  little  too  much  of  a  very  good  thing,  vernacular 
versifying.  It  is  pleasanter  to  notice  the  real  gems  with  which 
this  little  book  is  studded.  We  will  not  pick  them  out,  but  let 
the  reader  have  the  pleasure  of  finding  them ;  suffice  it  to  say 
that  Mr.  Lang,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Dr.  George  MacDonald,  and  Pro- 
fessors Veitch  and  Nichol  carry  off  the  laurel  crown.  We  are 
somewhat  disappointed  with  the  selections  made  from  the  works 
of  Alexander  Anderson,  Surfaceman.  He  has  done  better  work 
than  any  representing  him  here ;  a  poem  published  in  his  first 
volume,  and  called,  if  our  memory  serves  us  right,  "  The  Dead 
Skylark,"  should  not  be  omitted  from  any  collection  where 
Anderson's  works  appear.  The  vivid  reality  of  "Nottman" 
reminds  us  of  a  poem  by  the  same  hand  on  the  Tay  Bridge 
disaster.  To  our  knowledge  it  has  never  been  published ;  but 
Sir  George  Douglas  would  have  done  well  had  he  secured  it 
for  his  collection.  "  Jockie,"  by  Professor  Veitch,  will  appeal 
to  the  salt  of  the  earth,  they  who  know  dogs  and  are  known 
by  them.  Sir  George  Douglas  attaches  in  his  preface  a  good 
deal  of  importance  to  "the  vernacular";  he  seems  to  wish 
that  more  poetry  should  be  written  in  that  form.  We  have 
our  doubts  on  this  head  ;  what  Burns  has  done  once  for 
all,  it  is  well  net  to  copy.  The  vernacular  means  a  more 
limited   audience,   and  if  the  poetry  is  good,   that  is  a  mis- 
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fortune.  But  when  Sir  George  Douglas  says  that  unless  written 
in  the  vernacular  the  poets  do  not  show  their  nationality,  that 
they  are  only  Scottish  from  "  the  accident "  of  their  parent- 
age or  their  birth  upon  Scottish  soil,  we  are  at  direct  issue  with 
him.  In  this  volume  there  are  verses  written  in  the  purest 
English,  but  which  could  only  have  been  written  by  men  who 
own  a  Scottish  descent,  and  who  have  inherited  Scottish  senti- 
ment. And  among  this  class  we  give  "  Jockie  "  as  a  fair  speci- 
men. No  one  could  doubt  that  it  is  written  by  a  Scot,  and  that 
Jockie  was  a  terrier  whose  Scottish  descent  was  untainted  by  any 
Saxon  breed.  "  The  Self-Exiled,"  the  well-known  work  of  Dr.Walter 
C.  Smith,  written  many  years  before  Mr.  Kipling's  "  Tomlinson,"  is 
interesting  as  touching  on  the  same  ground,  and  in  the  comparison 
Dr.  Smith  comes  off  with  credit.  Sir  George  Douglas  might  easily 
collect  a  companion  volume  to  the  one  he  has  now  edited,  con- 
taining his  omissions  and  extending  somewhat  his  range  ;  but  we 
are  grateful  for  this  measure  of  good  things,  and  trust  for  further 
instalments. 


ROYAL  HANDWRITING.' 

WE  are  constantly  hearing  of  new  ways  of  telling  people's 
characters.  There  are  the  marks  and  lines  on  the  hands. 
There  are  the  bumps  on  the  skull.  There  is  the  countenance  itself 
— by  far  the  best,  and  indeed,  in  most  respects,  the  only  way. 
But  if  you  cannot  obtain  or  make  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
hand,  head,  or  face  of  the  "  patient,"  you  may,  perhaps,  judge  by 
his  writing.  It  cannot  be  a  certain,  an  infallible  criterion,  still  it  is 
quite  possible  to  form  a  very  fair  judgment,  if  not  actually  of  his 
mental  and  moral  character,  at  any  rate  of  his  nerves,  his  taste, 
and  the  state  of  his  health.  The  letters  of  artists  are  very  tell- 
tale. You  see  plainly  in  one  that  the  writer  can  never  attain 
greatness  in  his  profession,  or  that  he  will  never  learn  to  draw  or 
compose  correctly,  but  you  cannot  tell  whether  he  has  an  eye  for 
colour.  In  another  hand  you  see  clearly  reflected  the  feeble 
character  of  a  man  who  is  unlikely  to  get  on  in  life.  But  when 
it  comes  to  judging  of  old  writing,  the  case  is  very  different. 
There  are  in  existence  in  England  many  hundreds  of  manu- 
script Bibles,  written  by  different  monks  in  different  monaste- 
ries, but  all  within  a  few  years  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century;  and  it  is  impossible  even  for  the  most  practised  eye  to 
detect  any  difference  in  the  writing.  But,  up  to  that  time  and 
later,  it  was  rare  for  a  layman  to  be  able  to  write.  All  the 
Saxon  kings  signed  their  innumerable  "  Codices  Diplomatici  " 
with  a  cross.  "  King  Cadwalla,"  says  Mr.  Hardy,  "  in  one  of  his 
charters  expressly  states  his  own  inability  to  write,  in  words 
which,  when  translated,  read — '  With  my  own  hand,  on  account 
of  ignorance  of  letters,  I  have  made  and  written  the  sign  of  the 
Cross.' "  This  was  in  or  about  680.  It  is  not  till  the  time  of 
Richard  II.  that  a  regular  succession  of  Royal  signatures  com- 
mences, though,  as  Mr.  Hardy  remarks,  we  always  hear  of  King 
John  signing  Magna  Charta,  and  see  him  in  a  tent  "  scrawling 
his  name  with  a  quill  pen  of  regal  length."  The  first  approach 
to  a  royal  signature  is  appended  to  a  document  granting  a  pension 
to  an  old  soldier.  But,  instead  of  the  Black  Prince  putting  his 
name  to  the  grant,  he  writes  in  a  minute  hand,  within  a  cartouche 
or  oval,  like  that  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  king,  the  two  short 
mottoes  which  we  see  on  his  tomb  at  Canterbury  : — "  Houmout  : 
Ich  Dien." 

Royal  scholarship  must  have  made  rapid  progress  when  once  it 
began  to  improve,  for  though  the  writing  of  Richard  II.  is  like 
that  of  a  School  Board  child  of  seven,  Henry  IV.,  his  successor, 
and  Henry  V.  could  both  write  a  fairly  legible  letter ;  but  it  is 
not  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  that  we  recognize  good  pen- 
manship from  a  Royal  hand.  After  the  Reformation  it  became 
fashionable  to  cultivate  elegant  writing.  Lady  Jane  "  Graye " 
wrote  a  beautiful  hand,  as  did  Anne  Boleyn.  But  in  a  family 
where  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  the  two  unfortunate  ladies 
just  npmed,  all  wrote  well,  Queen  Elizabeth  excels  the  best  of 
them.  The  great  characteristic  of  her  script  is  not  its  dignity,  its 
force,  its  conscious  pride,  its  beauty  and  completeness  of  form, 
but  its  ease.  It  is  neat,  light,  and  firm.  The  Queen  in  writing 
was  evidently  exercising  a  facile  accomplishment,  not  a  laborious 
task.  In  some  respects  it  resembles  the  writing  of  her  cousin, 
Lady  Jane,  but  is  far  more  decided  and  vigorous. 

James  I.  had  evidently  never  been  trained  like  his  predecessor, 
but  his  Queen,  Anne  of  Denmark,  shows  in  her  writing  the 
artistic  taste  which  led  her  to  employ  Inigo  Jones,  and  establish 
him  in  the  Royal  service.  It  is  full  of  character.  Charles  I., 
at  different  stages  of  his  career,  wrote  in  three  different 
styles  at  least,  showing,  however,  in  all  some  of  his  mother's 
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turn  for  art.  While  he  was  a  boy  he  wrote  a  hand  very  like 
that  of  the  boy  King  Edward  VI. ;  beautifully  neat,  and  not 
without  elegance.  Later  on  his  writing  is  something  like  Queen 
Elizabeth's,  but  not  so  firm  or  so  certain.  After  that,  when 
troubles  were  gathering  round  him  and  the  tragedy  which  ended 
his  reign  and  his  life  was  nearly  played  out,  he  used  a  running 
hand ;  clear  enough,  but  not  beautiful,  and  betraying  here  and 
there  a  tremulousnees  unknown  before.  The  great  Protector's 
character  does  not  appear  in  his  writing.  It  is  irregular,  uncer- 
tain, ragged,  and  shaky.  He  adopted  the  letter  e  which  was 
about  that  time  much  used  by  law  scriveners,  and  having  used  it 
and  the  r  of  the  same  period,  which  resembles  our  modern  w,  for 
part  of  the  letter  Mr.  Hardy  has  reproduced  for  us,  he  reverts  to 
the  older  fashion  before  he  has  done.  His  signature  as  Protector 
is  that  of  a  man  advanced  in  years,  although  he  was  only  fifty- 
nine  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Charles  II.  wrote  well,  and  some 
would  see  in  his  hand  the  love  of  ease,  and  even  the 
sensuality  of  his  character  ;  but  it  may  be  safely  doubted 
if  any  such  qualities  would  be  apparent  if  we  did  not  know  the 
writer's  name.  The  rest  of  the  Stuarts  and  all  the  Georges  wrote 
very  commonplace  hands.  Queen  Mary's  is  curiously  like  that 
of  her  father,  James  II.  William  III.  puts  an  expression  of 
strong  will  and  determination  into  his  signature,  which,  strange 
to  say,  has  much  in  common  with  that  of  the  great  Uuke  of 
Wellington.  Mr.  Hardy  gives  some  interesting  engravings  of 
the  writing  of  Queen  Victoria  at  different  periods,  and  it  must 
be  allowed  that  the  signature  to  the  Coronation  Oath  is  astonish- 
ing in  its  dignity  and  force.  There  are  many  interesting  points 
in  this  work  for  which  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  book 
itself ;  and  Mr.  Hardy  has  not  encumbered  his  facsimiles  with 
too  many  notes. 


AUTS  AND  CRAFTS." 

IT  is  with  no  desire  to  derogate  from  the  various  essays  con- 
tained in  this  pleasant  volume  that  we  commend  Mr.  Morris's 
preface  as  the  gem  of  the  whole.  Here,  in  very  brief  space,  with 
admirable  reserve,  the  poet  of  The  Earthly  Paradise  gives  us  his 
view  of  the  conditions  of  art-enterprise  in  England  at  this 
moment.  No  one  has  a  better  right  to  speak;  no  one  has  himself 
done  more  to  give  momentum  and  direction  to  all  that  is  best  in 
such  enterprise.  Mr.  Morris's  tone  in  this  prefatory  delivery 
differs  in  some  degree  from  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
receive  at  his  hands.  To  be  sure,  it  is  from  his  pupils  rather  than 
from  himself  that  we  have  listened  to  those  violent  jeremiads 
over  the  badness  of  all  modern  products,  the  vileness  of  all  nine- 
teenth-century taste,  and  the  uselessness  of  further  effort.  Mr. 
Morris  knows  too  much,  and  sees  that  he  himself  has  done  toe 
much,  to  indulge  in  such  claptrap.  Still,  he  has  hitherto  taken  a 
very  dark  view  of  our  artistic  future.  It  is,  therefore,  by  no 
means  a  small  concession  that  he  should  admit  that  this  is  "  a  time 
when  the  Arts  are  perhaps  more  looked  after,  and  certainly 
more  talked  about,  than  they  have  ever  been  before,  and  the 
beautifying  of  houses,  to  those  to  whom  it  is  possible,  has  become 
in  some  cases  almost  a  religion."  These  words  actually  occur,  it 
is  true,  in  the  essay  of  one  of  his  most  prominent  and  faithful 
disciples,  but  they  are  strictly  in  unison  with  Mr.  Morris's  own 
somewhat  vaguer  admissions.  They,  at  all  events,  show  a  dis- 
position to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  revival  which  it  would 
be  affectation  to  ignore,  and  which,  as  every  one  will  admit,  owes 
no  little  of  its  character  to  Mr.  Morris  himself. 

But  the  reformer  is  not  satisfied  with  this  tendency  to  the 
beautifying  of  life.  He  is  of  opinion  that  little  has  yet  been  done 
beyond  the  awakening  of  an  artistic  conscience.  Many  conditions 
in  our  modern  life,  he  thinks,  tend  to  stultify  and  to  confuse  this 
revived  animation  in  taste.    Mr.  Morris  says: — - 

'  The  very  fact  that  there  is  a  "  revival  "  shows  that  the  arts 
have  been  sick  unto  death.  In  all  such  changes  the  first  of 
the  new  does  not  appear  till  there  is  little  or  no  life  left  in  the 
old,  and  yet  the  old,  even  when  it  is  all  but  dead,  goes  on 
living  in  corruption,  and  refuses  to  get  itself  put  quietly  out  of 
the  way  and  decently  buried.  So  that  while  the  revival  ad- 
vances and  does  some  good  work,  the  period  of  corruption 
goes  on  from  worse  to  worse,  till  it  arrives  at  the  point 
when  it  can  no  longer  be  borne,  and  disappears.  To  give  a 
concrete  example  :  In  these  last  days  there  are  many  buildings 
erected  which  (in  spite  of  our  eclecticism,  our  lack  of  a  tradi- 
tional style)  are  at  least  well  designed  and  give  pleasure  to 
the  eye;  nevertheless,  so  hopelessly  hideous  and  vulgar  is 
general  building  that  persons  of  taste  find  themselves  regret- 
t  ing  the  brown  brick  box  with  its  feeble  and  trumpery  attempts 
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at  ornament  which  characterizes  the  style  of  building  current 
at  the  end  of  the  last  and  beginning  of  this  century,  because 
there  is  some  style  about  it,  and  even  some  merit  of  design,  il 
only  negative.' 

This  paragraph,  it  appears  to  us,  is  not  only  courageously  and 
plainly  worded,  but  offers  to  the  listener  who  sits  at  the  feet  ol 
our  latest  .'esthetic  philosophy  an  unusually  direct  statement  ol 
faith.  The  apostles  of  modern  beauty  have  two  enemies  to  light 
against — nay,  three  ;  for  there  is  not  merely  the  amorphous  and 
tasteless  negation  of  art,  and  the  stiff,  traditional  bad  art,  to  be 
contended  with,  but  also  that  eclecticism  which  Mr.  Morris 
plainly  sees  to  be  so  great  a  danger  to  our  revival  of  the  beautiful, 
From  "  lack  of  a  traditional  style  "  who  is  to  deliver  us  ?  In  all 
the  arts,  in  literature  as  much  as  in  architecture,  it  is  now  our. 
most  insidious  enemy,  and  who  shall  say  that  Mr.  Morris  himsell 
has  successfully  fought  with  it  ? 

This,  then,  we  take  it,  is  the  text  of  the  useful  essays  bound  up 
in  this  volume.  They  form  a  combined  attempt  to  show  how  the 
hideous  and  the  conventional  in  art  alike  maybe  avoided  without 
falling  into  a  merely  imitative  and  loose  antiquarianism.  The 
position,  as  Mr.  Morris  admits,  is  not  what  it  was  forty,  or  even 
thirty,  years  ago.  The  lack  of  beauty  in  the  decorable  part  ol 
life  is  no  longer,  as  it  was  from  1820  to  1850,  absolutely  ignored. 
It  is  now  "  recognized  by  a  part  of  the  public  as  an  evil  to  be 
remedied  if  possible."  The  misfortune  is  one  essential  to  demo- 
cratic forms  of  life  ;  it  results  from  the  fact  that  the  majo- 
rity of  mankind,  who  now  require  to  be  consulted,  and  will  take 
no  dictating  from  their  betters,  possess  no  general  sense  of  beauty 
on  which  a  refortner  can  act.  It  is  a  minority,  and  a  minority 
which  finds  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  be  heard  obediently, 
which  alone  is  cognizant  of  the  laws  which  govern  beauty  in 
design  or  colour.  Mr.  Morris  is  a  poet,  and  treats  politics  from  a 
poet's  standpoint,  or  the  inconsistency  of  preaching  Socialism  on; 
one  hand  and  an  aristocratic  exclusivism  on  the  other  might 
strike  him  so  forcibly  that  we  should  lose  many  charming  and! 
stimulating  ideas.  ..Esthetic  philosophers,  from  Shaftesbury 
downwards,  have  never  been  expected  to  be  consistent. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  tied  together  by  these  pre- 
fatory remarks,  and  we  are  led  to  see  running  through  the  essays 
the  central  idea  of  an  organic  art  of  decoration,  founded  upon 
beauty,  and  aiming  at  the  exclusion  of  what  is  bad  and  what  is, 
obsolete.  The  equanimity  of  the  school,  however,  is  disturbed  by 
a  new  element  of  disorganization.  Hitherto,  in  their  manifestos.: 
we  have  seen  the  army  which  Mr.  Morris  commands  fighting  the' 
Victorian  gimcrack  and  the  Georgian  "  brown  brick  box " ;  un^ 
fortunately  a  foe  has  now  appeared  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the 
Impressionists  come  forward  "  loudly  proclaiming  their  enmity  to 
beauty."  It  is  to  stem  these  converging  streams  of  hostility  that 
the  members  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  Society  have 
drawn  their  forces  together ;  and  we  recommend  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  a  most  pressing  problem  of  the  age  to  see  what  it  is 
that  they  have  to  say  for  themselves. 

The  essays  are  brief,  and  in  the  main  they  are  technical.  That 
essays  on  such  subjects  should  be  written  at  all,  and  that  the 
guise  of  literature  should  be  given  to  them,  is  a  curious  evidence 
of  the  self-consciousness  of  all  art  in  the  present  generation. 
Until  now  it  would  have  been  thought  as  extravagant  as  to  write- 
a  serious  disquisition  on  the  mode  of  sweeping  a  chimney  or  of 
stitching  on  a  button,  to  treat  cast-iron  or  carpenters'  furniture 
with  the  solemnity  of  a  critical  study.  But,  since  this  is  to  be 
done,  it  is  only  right  that  the  best  authorities  should  undertake 
it,  and  no  one  but  will  listen  in  silence  when  Mr.  Morris  dis- 
courses of  textiles,  of  printing,  and  of  dyeing,  if  only  for  the 
pleasure  of  hitting  upon  such  a  delightful  piece  of  education  as 
the  following : — 

'Never  forget  the  material  you  are  working  with,  and  try 
always  to  use  it  for  doing  what  it  can  do  best ;  if  you  feel 
yourself  hampered  by  the  material  in  which  you  are  working, 
instead  of  being  helped  by  it,  you  have  so  far  not  learned  your 
business,  any  more  than  a  would-be  poet  has  who  complains 
of  the  hardship  of  writing  in  measure  and  rhyme.' 

If  George  (Herbert  had  made  carpets,  he  would  certainly  have 
woven  them  in  this  spirit. 

An  affecting  interest  gathers  around  the  essay  on  "  Mural 
Painting,"  by  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Brown,  which  was  published 
almost  on  the  very  day  when  that  eminent  veteran  in  mural 
painting  passed  from  us.  The  sense,  and  even  humour,  with 
which  Mr.  Madox  Brown  has  expressed  his  views  and  ex- 
perience make  it  almost  a  matter  for  regret  that  he  kept  so 
closely  to  his  own  art  and  never  came  forward  as  a  teacher.  The 
primitive  practice  of  sgraffito  work  is  treated  with  precision  by 
Mr.  1  Icy  wood  Sumner,  whose  essay  is  followed  by  one  on"  Stucco 
and  Gesso,"  by  Mr.  G.  T.  lvobinson.    The  ancient  stucco-duro- 
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,  unfortunately,  almost  a  lost  art.  It  was  greatly  admired  by 
ir  Henry  Wooton,   who    remarks  that  the  stucco-worker 

makes  his  figures  by  addition,  and  the  carver  by  subtraction." 

t  one  time  a  portion  of  the  process  of  stucco-duro  was  lost ; 
ut  there  seem:?  no  reason  now  why  it  should  not  be  re-intro- 
uced  to  take  the  place  of  coarse  pargetting  and  modelled  plaster 
1  modern  houses.  Mr.  Robinson  makes  a  very  capital  sugges- 
ion  when  he  says  that  many  of  our  highly-trained  young 
lodellers,  for  whom  the  art  of  sculpture  spells  starvation, 
light  make  an  excellent  living  by  turning  their  attention  to 
fesso  and  stucco. 

Mr.  W.  A.  fS.  Benson  discusses  the  artistic  aspect  of  metal- 
cork,  and  Mr.  Lethaby  has  the  courage  to  defend  cast-iron, 
ltkough  he  admits  that  it  is  nearly  the  humblest  material  we 
an  use.  He  points  out,  however,  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Ruskin, 
bat  until  the  end  of  last  century  it  was  frequently  employed  as  a 
ubstitute  for  bronze  in  a  way  which  was  by  no  means  devoid  of 
eauty.  In  the  church  of  Frant  are  to  be  found  several  cast-iron 
rave  slabs,  with  shields  and  lettering,  which  are  effective  and 
ot  without  refinement,  and  houses  of  the  late  eighteenth  century 
rere  often  provided  with  graceful  balcony  railings  and  staircase 
alustrades  of  this  derided  material.  The  great  point  is  to  at- 
smpt  no  more  than  "  a  fiat  lattice-like  design,  obviously  cast  in 
anels,"  so  that  there  should  be  no  pretence  that  the  substance  is 
ther  than  it  is,  and  so  that  the  forms  may  frankly  adopt  the 
haracteristic  softness  and  dulness  of  the  material.    Mr.  Lethaby 

very  ingenious  in  devising  artistic  uses  to  which  iron  might 
roperly  be  put,  and  adds  that  "  at  no  other  time  and  in  no  other 
mntry  would  a  national  staple  commodity  have  been  so  degraded." 
Miss  May  Morris,  whose  handiwork  has  been  so  often  and  so 
istly  admired,  contributes  three  essays  on  the  arts  which  she 
ractises,  those  of  embroidery,  needlework,  and  the  colouring  of 
ixtiles.  People  who  toil  at  patchwork  may  be  cheered  to  find 
leir  labour  thus  dignified  with  historical  criticism  : — 

'  The  ingenious  patchwork  coverlets  of  our  grandmothers, 
formed  of  scraps  of  old  gowns  pieced  together  in  certain 
symmetrical  forms,  constitute  the  romance  of  family  history, 
but  this  method  has  an  older  origin  than  would  be  imagined. 
Queen  Isis-em-Kheb's  embalmed  body  went  down  the  Nile  to 
its  burial-place  under  a  canopy  which  was  lately  discovered, 
and  is  preserved  in  the  Boulak  Museum.  It  consists  of  many 
squares  of  gazelle  hide  of  different  colours,  sewn  together  and 
ornamented  with  various  devices.  Under  the  name  of  patch- 
work, or  mosaic-like  piecing  together  of  different  coloured 
staffs,  comes  also  the  Persian  work  made  at  Resht.  Bits  of 
fine  cloth  are  cut  out  for  leaves,  flowers,  and  so  forth,  and 
neatly  stitched  together  with  great  accuracy.  This  done,  the 
work  is  further  carried  out  and  enriched  by  chain  and  other 
stitches.  The  result  is  perfectly  smooth  flat  work — no  easy 
feat  when  done  on  a  large  scale,  as  it  often  is.' 

We  have  no  space  left  to  do  more  than  recommend  to  the 
:ader  Mr.  Cobden-Sanderson's  essay  on  "  Bookbinding,"  Mr. 
eginald  Blomfield's  on  "Book  Illustration"  and  on  "The 
nglish  Tradition,"  Mr.  Selwyn  Image's  on  "Designing  for  the 
rt  of  Embroidery,"  and  Mr.  Alan  S.  Cole's  on  "  Lace." 


THE  TRUE  STORY  BOOK.' 

A  VING  delighted  young  people  the  last  three  Christmas-tides 
with  Fairy  Books,  Blue,  Red,  and  Green,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
•oduces  this  season  a  book  of  true  stories — by  way  of  experi- 
ent,  it  maybe,  and  not  necessarily  as  a  precedent  to  be  observed 
l  future  seasons.  The  True  Story  Book  is  not  the  result  of  any 
iarning  appeals  to  the  editor  from  youthful  readers  of  the 
xiry  Books.  On  the  contrary,  as  Mr.  Lang  remarks,  they  are 
amorous  for  more  fairy  stories,  which  is  an  extremely  natural 
oceeding  on  their  part.  Nor  are  the  treasures  of  fairy  lore 
:hausted  by  the  editor- — very  far  from  it,  indeed — nor  is  he  in 
le  least  disposed  to  be  off  with  the  old  love,  despite  this  present 
Dproach  to  the  new.  Let  us  note  what  Mr.  Lang  has  to  say  of 
le  matter.  He  observes  that  it  is  "not  without  diffidence" 
lat  he  offers  The  True  Story  Book  to  children— to  children, 
oreover,  who  are  clamouring  for  a  different  kind  of  book.  Then 
[r.  Lang  frankly  owns  that  "true  stories  are  not  so  good  as 
iry  tales."  "Why,  then,  has  he  compiled  this  collection  of  true 
ories  ?  It  is  certainly  not  with  any  didactic  object,  with  any 
)tion  of  "  doing  good  "  to  children,  or  of  providing  something 
irrective,  or  alterative,  of  the  effects  of  a  prolonged  course  of 
iry  stories.  Mr.  Lang,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  inspired  by  no 
ich  vain  and  superfluous  sentiment.  He  energetically  disclaims 
ly  intention  to  impart  history,  or  any  other  kind  of  learning, 
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under  the  disguise  of  entertainment.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  good 
deal  of  history  in  the  book — Mexican  history  from  Prescott  and 
Jacobitish  history  from  various  sources — but  it  is  not  the  kind 
of  history  from  which  examiners  would  draw  ingenious  questions 
to  set  in  their  papers.  Mr.  Lang  claims  to  have  mixed  his  stories 
so  cunningly  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  from  them  a  clear  and 
consecutive  view  of  history.  All  of  these  claims  and  admissions 
of  Mr.  Lang  are  unquestionably  true.  Yet  we  are  as  far  as  ever 
from  the  reasons  that  led  him  to  step  aside  from  the  more 
delectable  way  he  had  pursued,  unless  they  are  dimly  perceptible 
in  the  remark  that,  "  though  fiction  is  undeniably  stranger  and 
more  attractive  than  truth,  yet  true  stories  are  also  rather  attrac- 
tive and  strange,  now  and  then." 

The  True  Story  Book  comprises  many  admirable  things,  with 
some  less  admirable.    There  are  narratives  of  adventure  and 
wondrous  escapes  from  perils ;  abstracts  of  history  in  its  most 
romantic  aspects  ;  "  true  relations  "  of  travellers  and  seamen,  and 
what  are  put  forth  as  true  relations  that  are  suspect  indeed. 
Then  there  are  stories  of  ancient  and  modern  heroism — the  story 
of  Grace  Darling,  told  with  excellent  force  and  pathos  by  Mrs. 
McCunn  ;  the  tale  of  Isandhlwana  and  Rorke's  Drift,  which  Mr. 
Rider  Haggard  tells   with  rousing  effect;  the   story   of  the 
Shannon  and  the  Chesapeake ;  and  the  "  greatest  deed  of  arms 
ever  done,"  the  fight  of  Leonidas  and  his  three  hundred,  admir- 
ably told  by  Mr.  Lang.    The  longest  story  in  the  book — the 
"  Adventures  of  Cortes  " — is  an  abstract  from  Prescott,  executed 
with  skill,  and  told  in  animated  style,  by  Miss  "Wright.  With 
the  editor's  declared  preference  for  this  historical  tale  we  are 
heartily  in  agreement.    It  is  "  the  most  unlikely  and  the  most 
romantic  "  of  all  true  stories.    But  the  whole  of  the  Conquest 
of  Mexico  glows  with  romance.     Very  well  done,  by  Mrs. 
McCunn,  is  the  abstract,  from  Bishop  Forbes,  of  "  Prince  Charlie's 
Wanderings,"  a  true  story  that  should  be  not  less  popular  with 
ardent  young  people  than  the  adventures  of  Cortes  and  the 
history  of  Montezuma.     Other  stories  of  kindred  interest  we 
have  in  Mrs.   Lang's  narrative  of  the  Chevalier  Johnstone's 
escape  from  Culloden,  and  in  the  editor's  story  of  the  adventures 
of  brave  old  Lord  Pitsligo,  a  hero  of  another  type  altogether. 
Strange  among  these  narratives  of  peril  and  stern  endurance  of 
calamity  is  the  appearance  of  the  "  Story  of  Kaspar  Hauser," 
told  by  Mrs.  Plowden,  here  cautiously  described  as  picturesque 
rather  than  critical.    Some  of  the  stories,  also,  that  deal  with 
piratical   exploits   seem   to  us  not  particularly  attractive  of 
their  kind,  nor  altogether   desirable  in  a  book  for  children. 
As  with  other  stories,  there  are  good  stories  of  pirates,  and 
bad  or  unappetizing  stories.     The  True  Story  Book,  in  short, 
is  somewhat  oddly  constituted,  and  its  contents  are  not  only 
so  mixed  as  to  baffle  examiners  in  history,  but  they  present 
a   somewhat   bewildering  medley.     There   are   all   kinds  of 
stories  in  the  book,  and  the  miscellany  is  apparently  devised 
on   the  principle  that   there   are   all   kinds   of  children  to 
be  gratified.    For  example,   we   must   own   to   having  read 
Mr.  Lang's  story  of  "  Two  Cricket  Matches"  with  something  of  a 
throbbing  pleasure,  yet  we  question  if  children  will  delight  in  it. 
Nor  can  we  imagine  that  many  children  can  possibly  enjoy  read- 
ing about  Kaspar  Hauser,  however  picturesquely  the  legend  of 
the  Nuremberg  foundling  is  put  before  them.    Some  young  per- 
sons may  read  this  "true  story"  only  to  ask,  like  a  modem 
sceptical   child  of  the  century -end,  "  Is  it  true  ?  "     Now  all 
children  delight  in  Fairy  Books,  and  they  will  not  be  perfectly 
content  until  Mr.  Lang  gives  them  another.    The  True  Story 
Book  will  prove,  we  do  not  doubt,  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
Christmas  books.    But,  just  as  "true  stories"  are  not  so  good 
as  "  fairy  tales,"  this  book  is  not  so  good  as  the  Blue  Fairy 
Book,  or  the  Red,  or  the  Green.    Happily  Mr.  Lang  is  perfectly 
aware  of  what  is  expected  of  him  when  next  he  undertakes  to 
furnish  stories  for  children,  and  he  reveals  nothing  less  in  his 
dedicatory  verses  to  this  new  True  Story  Book  : — 

In  Fairyland  the  Rightful  Cause 

Is  never  long  a-winning; 
In  Fairyland  the  fairy  laws 

Are  prompt  to  punish  sinning. 

For  Fairyland 's  the  land  of  joy, 

And  this  the  world  of  pain, 
So  back  to  Fairyland,  my  boy, 

We'll  journey  once  again. 

For  our  part,  we  shall  rejoice  when  Mr.  Lang  returns  to  Fairy- 
land after  "  this  excursion  into  the  actual  workaday  world."  Like 
its  fairy  companions,  The  True  Story  Book  is  very  well  illustrated, 
Mr.  Lockhart  Bogle,  Mr.  H.  J.  Ford,  Mr.  Lancelot  Speed,  and 
other  artists  contributing  some  spirited  drawings. 
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SKELTON'S  MARY  STUART.* 

THE  publication  of  this  sumptuous  volume  on  the  ever-popular 
subject  of  Mary  Stuart  is  a  fresh  proof  that  public  interest 
in  this  ill-fated  Princess  never  lessens.  Mr.  John  Skelton's  share 
in  the  work,  although  somewhat  subordinate  to  the  numerous 
reproductions  of  authenticated  portraits  of  the  Queen  of  Scots 
and  her  contemporaries,  is,  nevertheless,  important,  since  it  is 
formed  in  part  from  inedited  material ;  but  it  is  essentially  as  un 
livre  de  luxe  that  we  must  consider  this  noble  memorial  of  a 
Queen  whose  romantic  vicissitudes  have  fascinated  posterity  quite 
as  much  as  the  beautiful  woman  herself  did  her  contemporaries. 
The  pictures  are  undoubtedly  the  chief  attraction,  and  Mr. 
Skelton's  text  must  necessarily  take  the  second  place.  It  is  due 
to  him,  however,  that  the  selection  of  pictures  has  been  confined 
entirely  to  those  concerning  the  authenticity  of  which  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever.  We  miss  the  Blair  College  picture 
of  the  Queen  in  the  robes  she  wore  on  the  morning  of 
her  execution,  and  its  omission  is,  we  think,  an  error.  It  is  true 
that  it  was  painted  possibly  by  Sebastian  Curl  or  from  one  of  his 
sketches,  some  months  after  the  Queen's  death,  but  it  contains 
many  curious  details  which  only  an  eye-witness  could  have 
noted.  It  is  certainly  more  valuable  than  the  engraving  from 
the  Bibliotkeque  Nationale,  reproduced  towards  the  end  of  the 
book,  which  contains  in  its  corners  four  small  views  of  the 
martyrdom  of  the  Queen,  of  which  larger  editions  will  be  found 
in  that  curious  book — nearly  contemporary — the  Theatrum 
Crudelitatum  Hcereticorum.  With  this  sole  omission  the  illustra- 
tions are  all  that  can  be  desired.  It  will  be  observed  that  there 
are  no  portraits  given  of  either  Bothwell  or  Rizzio — for  the 
simple  reason  that  none  which  can  be  relied  on  as  genuine 
exists.  Of  the  Queen  herself,  we  have  in  the  first  place  a  marvel- 
lous coloured  reproduction  of  the  miniature  by  Francois  Cluet 
(Janet)  in  the  collection  of  the  Queen.  The  fidelity  and  brilliance 
with  which  this  has  been  copied  by  a  new  process  are  quite  beyond 
praise. 

The  two  Cluets,  father  and  son,  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
painting  on  ivory,  and  used  parchment,  on  to  which  they  traced 
the  drawing  from  a  sketch  invariably  taken  from  life.  If  we 
compare  this  miniature  with  the  sketch,  a  la  sanguine,  by  Cluet, 
of  Mary  Stuart  as  a  young  woman,  and  of  which  a  surprisingly 
exact  reproduction  is  given  in  Mr.  Skelton's  work,  we  shall  soon 
perceive  that  in  the  miniature  the  only  changes  regard  the  pose 
— very  slight — and  the  costume.  In  a  word,  the  sketch  evidently 
served  for  the  crayon  part  of  the  miniature.  There  is  no  need 
further  to  question  the  beauty  of  Mary  Stuart  after  studying  the 
lovely  features  and  the  exquisite  colouring  of  this  priceless  little 
picture,  which,  if  we  err  not,  was  found  many  years  ago  in  the 
drawer  of  a  tortoiseshell  cabinet,  together  with  a  lock  of  golden 
hair,  which  were  the  property  of  Charles  I.  An  inscription  in  that 
King's  well-known  hand  authenticated  them  as  having  belonged 
to  his  luckless  grandmother.  The  grisaille  portrait,  also  given 
of  Mary  Stuart  as  a  child,  shows  us  a  noble-looking,  growing 
girl  of  fourteen.  It  is  reproduced  from  the  Chantilly  collec- 
tion of  drawings  by  Cluet,  purchased  recently  by  the  Due 
d'Aumale  from  Lord  Carlisle.  The  portrait  of  the  Queen  as 
widow  of  Francois  II.  is  from  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale. 
The  face  is  more  mature  and  the  expression  is  sorrowful,  but 
it  represents  a  very  beautiful  young  woman,  whose  exceed- 
ingly graceful  carriage  is  noticeable  in  all  these  absolutely  un- 
questioned likenesses.  We  have  a  fine  portrait  of  Catherine 
de  Medicis,  also  after  Cluet — not  so  characteristic  a9  the  minia- 
ture at  Vienna,  but  only  a  photograph,  so  to  speak,  of  a  sagacious- 
looking  woman,  who  was  much  less  detestable  than  is  usually 
believed.  It  is  regrettable  that  a  portrait  of  Antoinette^  de 
Bourbon  is  not  included,  for  this  excellent  and  pious  lady  cer- 
tainly influenced  Mary  Stuart  for  the  better  at  a  most  impression- 
able age.  From  her  she  received  her  high  notions  of  Christian 
piety,  resignation,  and  charity,  and  possibly  also  her  freedom 
from  bigotry.  There  is  a  portrait  by  Cluet  of  this  Princess,  if 
we  remember  correctly,  at  Chantilly,  and  another  used  to  be  in 
the  possession  of  the  late  Marquise  de  Montessus  de  Ruilly,  nee  de 
Bourbon  Condi.  It  is  probably  now  in  the  possession  of  her 
niece,  the  Marquise  de  Chaumont-Quitry.  The  likeness  of 
Francois  II.,  also  by  Cluet,  represents  a  fine  lad,  with  a 
prematurely  vicious  face.  The  miniature  of  this  sketch,  a 
splendid  work  by  Francois  Cluet,  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Dowager  Lady  Freake.  It  also  has  the  same  wicked, 
pouting,  and  sinister  expression.  There  is  a  feeble  look  of 
youthful  depravity  in  the  sketch  of  Charles  IX.,  whom  Catherine 
do  Medicis  herself  declared  was  not  so  intelligent  as  "  mon 
pauvre  Francois."     We  ran  easily  believe  her  after  contemplat- 
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ing  the  likenesses  of  her  charming  sons.    The  cliubby  face  0 
Henri  III.  as  a  baby  even  has  a  knowing  look  '  which  is  not 
reassuring.    It  was  to  this  sixteenth-century  re-i'nearnation  of 
Heliogabalus  that  Mary  Stuart  wrote  her  last  letter,  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  before  her  execution,  of  w'hich  a  perfect 
facsimile  is  given  from  the  original,  belonging  to  Mr.  Alfred 
Morrison.     Much  more  pleasant  to  contemplate  1  is  the  pretty 
Marguerite  de  Valois  as  a  little  girl.    Henri  II,]  has  a  bette 
expression  than  his  sons,  and  that  is  paying  him  no  great 
compliment  ;  and  it  must  be   remembered  that  'photography 
itself  is  not  more  cruelly  accurate  than  a  drawing  by  either 
of  the  Cluets.    An  engraving  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  and 
a  portrait  of  the  Balafris  close  the  series  of  French  portrait 
of  contemporaries  of  Mary  Stuart.    We  miss  Cb'astelar  and 
Brantome,  of  whom  authentic  portraits  exist.    Of  the  Scotch 
and  English  contemporaries  of  Mary  Stuart,  we  Lave  excel 
lent  engravings  of  Queen  Elizabeth  after  Zucchero  at  Hatfield 
of  Cecil  from  the  same   collection  ;    of   Edward   VI.  from 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Hucks  Gibbs ;  of  Moray  from  Holyrood 
of  Maitland   of  Lethington  from  the  collection  of  the  Earl 
of  Lauderdale ;   of  John   Knox   from  the  picture  at  Calder 
House ;    of  the   cenotaph   of  Darnley   at  Windsor,   and  of 
Morton  from  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Morton.  Through- 
out the  volume  are  introduced  with  great  effect  a  number  of 
charming  little  reproductions  from  scarce  engravings  of  views 
of  cities  and  palaces  in  France,  Scotland,  and  England,  associ 
ated  with  Mary  Stuart,  as  they  were  in  the  sixteenth  century 
As  a  work  of  art,  therefore,  this  volume  reflects  the  greatest 
credit  on  Messrs.  Boussod,  Valadon,  &  Co.,  who  are  so  we 
satisfied  with  the  enterprise — the  demand  for  the  volume  already 
exceeding  the  supply — that  they  promise  us  a  companion  work 
on  Queen  Elizabeth.     Possibly  it  was  in   deference   to  M 
Scharf,  who  has,  it  is  said,  a  book  in  hand  on  the  portraits 
and  relics  of  Mary  Stuart,  that  Mr.  Skelton  has  scarcely  men 
tioned  them  at  all,  and  has  instead  confined  himself  to  writing 
fair  and  eloquent  history  of  the  Queen,  which,  by  reason  of  its 
excellent  type  and  condensation,  is  much  more  likely  to  be  read 
attentively  than  the  majority  of  the  voluminous  lives  of  this  Prin 
cess,  which  are   generally  in  very  small  print  and  overbur 
dened  with  details.    If  Mr.  Skelton  sheds  no  fresh  light  on  the 
enigmatical  history  of  Mary  Stuart,  his  graceful  and  sympathetic 
style  will  surely  meet  favour  with  all  true  Marians. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  Prince  of  Nassau-Siegen  (1)  is  one  of  those  figuies  who 
flit  across  the  historic  page  and  leave  no  great  mark  on 
unless  some  great  historian  takes  a  fancy  to  them.    If  Macaulay 
or  Carlyle,  if  even  Mr.  Froude,  had  devoted  an  essay  to  him,  he 
would,  we  think,  have  had  a  better  chance  than  this  conscientious 
and  not  uninteresting,  but  somewhat  uninspired,  volume  will  give 
him.    But  it  was  worth  doing,  even  though  its  appearance  at  the- 
present  moment  may  be  uncharitably  suspected  to  have  had  some 
thing  to  do  with  the  outbreak  of  Russomania  in  France.    If  any 
Englishmen  have  any  idea  about  Nassau-Siegen  at  all,  it  is  probably 
in  connexion  with  the  great  siege  of  Gibraltar,  where  he  served 
very  bravely,  only  to  be  involved  in  the  considerable  discom 
fiture  which  came  on  those  who  "  daured  meddle  "  with  General 
Elliot.    Both  before  and  after  this  he  did  remarkable  things  in  the 
character  of  what  his  biographer  indulgently  calls  a  "  paladin, 
though,  being  an  honest  man,  he  admits  that,  if  anybody  like 
the  title  of  "  condottiere "  would  have  been  at  least  equally 
applicable.    Representative  of  one  of  the  few  branches  of  the 
Nassau  family  which  reverted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  th 
Prince  had  a  good  deal  of  French  blood,  and  some  French  pro 
perty,  including  a  principal   chateau,  S6narpont,  in  Picardy 
whereof  we  are  told  that,  like  a  typical  grand  seigneur  of  the  late 
eighteenth  century,  he  caused  two  towers  to  be  battered  dow 
by  the  gunners  of  his  legion  for  the  amusement  and  instruction 
of  the  ladies.  Having  served  as  a  mere  child  under  Castries,  he  em 
barked  at  twenty  with  Bougainville's  expedition,  and  "  conquered 
the  heart  of  the  Queen  of  Otaheite."    Not  quite  so  difficult  t 
conquer,  by  all  accounts,  the  heart  of  the  Queen  of  Otaheite 
He  also  killed  a  tiger  (lege  leopard)  at  the  Cape,  and  on  his  return 
to  Paris  became  a  famous  duellist  and  shot,  astonishing  his  con 
temporaries  by  killing  twenty  head  of  game  in  two  hours  with 
duelling  pistol.    Before  his  adventure  with  the  red-hot  shot  at 
Gibraltar  ho  had  commanded  a  legion  in  Normandy,  and  ha 
made  at  least  one  false  shot  at  Jersey.    But  the  peace  between 
France  and  England  deprived  him  of  employment  in  the  West 
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nd  his  marriage  with  a  rich  and  amiable  Tole  (though  it  does 
ot  seem  to  have  kept  him  by  any  means  by  her  side)  may  have 
iven  his  mind  an  eastward  bent.  He  sojourned  first  at  Vienna 
where  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  had  legal  difficulties 
bout  his  German  possessions,  or  wha  t  should  have  been  his), 
hen  went  to  Poland,  and  there  drifted  into  the  friendship  of 
'otemkin  (let  us  thank  Providence  and  M.  d'Aragon  that  the 
itter  does  not  call  him  "  Patioumkine ")  and  the  service  of 
!atherine.  He  was  much  with  the  Prince  de  Ligne  at  this  time, 
iut  soon  obtained  the  command  (with  Paul  Jones,  another  ad- 
enturer  of  a  different  type,  with  whom  he  did  not  get  on  at  all 
rell)  of  the  Eussian  fleet,  and  achieved  some  brilliant  successes 
i  the  fighting  about  Oczakoff.  That  matter  settled,  he  was 
ransferred  to  the  Baltic,  and  did  a  good  deal  more  service  against 
he  Swedes.  Then  the  Kevolution,  directly  or  indirectly,  brought 
clipse  on  him.  He  served  for  a  time  as  Catherine's  representative 
vith  the  Emigres,  but  the  falling  apart  of  France  and  Eussia,  the 
wo  Powers  for  which  he  had  what  may  be  called  a  eon- 
lottiere's  patriotism,  kept  him  unemployed  during  the  considerable 
emainder  of  his  life.  There  was  talk  at  one  time  of  his  being 
eneralissimo  of  Venice  in  its  moribund  days,  at  another  of  his 
eading  an  invasion  of  India  via  Samarcand  to  succour  Tippoo 
iahib.  But  the  fact  was  that  the  day  for  soldiers  of  his  sort 
vas  done.  The  men  with  the  batons  in  the  knapsacks  on  one 
ide,  the  genuine  national  leaders  of  national  armies  who  opposed 
:he  French  tyranny  on  the  other,  made  grand  seigneur  adventurers 
)bsolete.  He  "  fell  soft,"  however,  having  recovered  his  German 
property,  or  an  equivalent  for  it,  and  received  large  donations 
rom  Catherine,  and  at  last  he  died,  soon  after  his  wife  in  1808,  at 
lis  estate  in  the  Ukraine,  leaving  a  characteristic  eighteenth- 
;entury  bequest  of  dowry  to  two  young  girls  every  year  who 
■hould  plant  and  tend  flowers  on  his  tomb.  He  must  have 
iged  early,  for  the  very  striking  frontispiece  here,  after  a  portrait 
tainted  when  he  was  forty-five,  makes  him  look  at  least  twenty 
■ears  older. 

The  combined  fertility  and  excellence  of  Mme.  Henry 
Sreville's  (2)  production  of  novels  grows  more  and  more  remark- 
ible.  Unlike  most  very  voluminous  producers,  this  lady  seems 
;o  take  fresh  starts  or  "  lines  "  as  it  were  from  time  to  time,  and 
his  enlivens  her  work  not  a  little,  though  the  penalty  of  her 
mormous  "  output "  (she  is  now,  if  we  mistake  not,  well  past  her 
iftieth  novel),  of  course,  has  to  be  paid.  It  lies  not  in  the  brain 
)f  man  or  woman  to  write  fifty  full-length  novels,  each  of  the 
lighest  excellence  and  distinction.  But  it  is  seldom  that  Mme. 
3reville  produces  an  unreadable  book,  and  it  is  her  wont  in  each 
)f  the  lines  or  batches  to  which  we  have  referred  to  produce 
something  a  good  deal  "  by  ordinar."  Aurette  was,  we  think,  the 
.ast  of  these.  Tin  vieu.v  menage,  in  the  same  way,  starts  a  line, 
md  starts  it  well.  The  story  is  that  of  a  couple,  who  would 
lardly  be  called  "  old  "  in  England,  since  the  husband  is  not  fifty 
md  the  wife  not  forty,  but  who  have  some  twenty  years'  standing 
in  matrimony.  They  pass  for  a  model  pair,  the  wife  being— 
;hough  still  very  beautiful — of  immaculate  virtue,  and  the  husband 
(though  leading  the  ordinary  life  of  a  Frenchman  in  club  and  society) 
apparently  devoted  to  her.  In  fact,  however,  they  have  for  some 
time  fallen  apart,  owing  mainly  to  the  husband's  fault,  and 
perhaps  a  little  to  certain  domestic  details  of  French  manners 
which  facilitate  such  estrangements.  A  stroke  warns  M. 
Fontenoy  not  to  mistake  fifty  for  twenty,  and  might  reunite  the 
couple  but  that  Mme.  Fontenoy's  jealousy  is  aroused,  and  war- 
ranted, by  her  husband's  behaviour  to  a  certain  "  serpentine " 
lady.  To  this  situation  enter  a  tempter,  also  serpentine,  in  the 
person  of  a  M.  d'Argilesse.  In  the  hands  of  some  novelists  the 
result  would  not  be  doubtful ;  but  Mme.  Greville,  with  the  help 
of  an  aged  friend,  Count  Forest,  an  ingenue  niece  (as  modern 
ingenues  go),  an  overheard  conversation  with  a  wall  between 
speakers  and  listener  (an  extremely  dangerous  place  for  private 
conversation,  in  the  open  air),  and  a  rearing  horse  saves  it,  and 
the  curtain  falls  on  bowers  of  bliss.  There  is  nothing  remark- 
able in  the  plot ;  but  the  characters  are  sufficiently  projected,  and 
the  dialogue  is  excellent. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

TN  his  Life  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  (Scott)  Mr.  W.  J. 

Linton  misses  an  opportunity  that  does  not  frequently  fall  to 
a  writer.  The  theme  of  his  volume,  we  cannot  but  think,  is 
inspiring.  "Whittier  is  an  American  poet  in  the  sense  that  Lowell 
is  American,  and  not,  as  many  others  are,  American  merely  by 
birth  within  the  States.  Not  unnaturally  this  aspect  of  Whittier, 
as  a  purely  American  poet,  has  greatly  engaged  American 
vwriters.    Poets  that  are  products  of  the  soil  are  not  common  in 

(2)  Un  rieux  menage.    Par  Henry  Greville.    Paris  :  Plon. 


any  country  and  singularly  rare  in  the  United  States.  American 
critics  have  been  mainly  employed  in  indicating  what  may  be 
called  the  "  native  "  element  in  Whittier's  poetry.  They  have 
been  attracted  by  the  poet's  political  or  religious  enthusiasm,  his 
abolitionism,  his  democratic  zeal,  and  such  characteristics  as  may, 
with  more  or  less  ingenuity,  be  considered  racial.  The  field  was, 
therefore,  open  for  Mr.  Linton  to  present  a  fresh  and  in- 
dependent criticism  of  the  poet  and  his  poetry.  But  Mr. 
Linton  has  not  been  so  inspired.  His  book  is  too  much  of  a  com- 
pilation. Neither  by  "  borrowing  good  words  from  Stoddard," 
nor  by  quoting  the  "well-said  words"  of  Mr.  David  A.  Wasson, 
does  Mr.  Linton  promote  the  desired  end.  If  the  judgment  of 
Mr.  Wasson  be  sound,  Mr.  Linton's  study  of  the  poet  is  super- 
fluous. "  lie  is,"  says  this  critic,  "  intelligible  and  acceptable  to 
those  who  have  little  either  of  pcetic  culture  or  of  fancy  and 
imagination."  If  Mr.  Linton  thinks  that  these  words  on 
Whittier  are  well  said,  it  was  sheer  waste  of  time  to  write  a 
volume  on  the  poet  and  his  poetry.  But  they  are  very  far 
from  the  truth.  There  is  a  kind  of  lyric  in  which  Whittier, 
like  Longfellow,  excelled — homely  in  sentiment,  exquisite  in 
form  and  music  and  pathos — that  scarcely  comes  within 
Mr.  Linton's  study.  He  does,  indeed,  mention  one  ex- 
ample, "  My  Playmate,"  hut  he  does  not  quote  it,  nor  make  it, 
as  he  might,  the  text  of  his  criticism,  and  the  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  divine  gift  of  song  in  Whittier.  Clearly  he  would  assign 
such  work  an  inferior  place  to  the  political  and  abolitionist 
verse  of  the  poet,  which  he  thinks  finer  in  inspiration  and  power 
than  all  the  poems  of  recent  centuries  written  on  subjects  of  great 
national  importance  (p.  123).  The  anti-slavery  and  war  poems  of 
Whittier  are  unquestionably  not  wanting  in  verve  and  glow ;  but 
Mr.  Linton  is  a  little  excessive  in  his  praise.  The  best  of  these 
songs  and  ballads  pale  their  fires  beside  the  majestic  and  rousing 
sonnets  which  WTordsworth  wrote  when  England  was  threatened 
with  invasion  from  the  coasts  of  France. 

There  may  be  much  utility  for  students,  there  is  certainly  con- 
siderable novelty,  in  setting  forth  the  progress  of  architecture  in 
the  form  of  a  chronology  of  the  art,  as  is  designed  by  Mr.  J. 
Tavenor  Perry's  Chronology  of  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  Archi- 
tecture (John  Murray).  This  volume  is  a  date-hook  of  architec- 
ture, comprising  dates  of  the  beginning,  the  various  stages  of 
progress,  and  completion,  of  the  principal  or  the  most  typica 
buildings  of  the  world,  within  the  period  embraced  by  the 
foundation  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter  at  Eome  and  the  dedication 
of  the  present  Cathedral  by  Pope  Urban  VIII.  in  1626.  The 
first  part  of  Mr.  Perry's  Architectural  Chronology  is  composed 
of  a  year-by-year  chronicle  of  events  through  the  centuries  com- 
prehended in  the  period.  These  events  note  each  phase  of  deve- 
lopment in  the  buildings  cited,  with  the  names  of  builders,  and 
also  mention  of  catastrophes,  such  as  fire  or  other  destructive 
processes.  In  Part  II.  a  full  index  is  provided,  by  reference  to 
which  a  key  is  supplied  to  the  entire  historical  growth  of  any  one 
cathedral,  or  abbey,  or  parish  church,  or  house,  concerning  which 
information  is  required.  The  volume  is,  in  fact,  a  dictionary  of 
dates  and  a  book  for  reference.  In  a  third  part  we  have  an  index 
to  the  names  of  architects,  sculptors,  founders,  and  other  persons 
named  in  the  chronology  ;  while  the  fourth  part  gives  the  autho- 
rities quoted.  A  useful  feature  of  the  book  that  remains  for 
notice  is  the  introductory  synopsis  of  architectural  styles  and 
periods  in  England,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  &c,  with  examples 
and  dates.  Muchrtime  and  labour  must  have  been  devoted  to 
the  compilation  of  Mr.  Perry's  volume.  Much  material  is  amassed, 
and  it  is  arranged  after  a  simple,  yet  effective,  plan.  The  scheme 
of  the  work,  Mr.  Perry  tells  us,  was  suggested  by  bis  own  needs, 
and  tables  of  dates  which  he  found  serviceable  in  his  own  re- 
searches are  certain  to  prove  of  value  to  others  in  the  lucid  and 
complete  form  they  are  now  presented. 

The  new  edition  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook's  Popular  Handbook  to  the 
National  Gallery  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  for  which  Mr.  Ruskin  wrote 
a  preface  in  1888,  takes  account  of  the  hundred  or  more  recent 
acquisitions  in  the  Trafalgar  Square  galleries,  and  is  therefore  in 
some  respects  a  different  book  from  any  of  the  three  previous 
editions.  The  arrangement  of  this  useful  guide  has  been  entirely 
recast,  partly  owing  to  the  additions  made  to  the  National  Gallery, 
and  to  the  re-hanging  of  the  pictures  caused  by  the  purchase  of 
new  works.  In  the  forefront  of  his  handbook  Mr.  Cook  now 
places  his  sketches  of  the  various  schools  of  painting  represented 
en  bloc  as  a  general  introduction  to  the  Gallery,  instead  of  print- 
ing them  as  sectional  prefaces  to  the  various  rooms  of  Flemish  or 
Dutch  or  English  paintings  a3  previously.  Then  follows  the 
handbook  proper,  according  to  the  numerical  catalogue,  with  its 
biographical  and  descriptive  notes  on  the  pictures,  from  No.  1  to 
No.  1391  (F.  Walker's  "Harbour  of  Eefuge").  The  excellent 
rule,  as  Mr.  Cook  well  terms  it,  of  unchangeable  numbers  to  the 
pictures,  which  is  the  one  fixed  point  in  the  arrangement  at  the 
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National  Gallery,  is  thus  utilized  in  practice  by  the  compiler,  and 
the  strict  numerical  sequence  observed  by  him  enables  the  visitor 
to  consult  the  book  with  ease  and  despatch.  The  old  room-by- 
room  system  was,  no  doubt,  convenient;  but  so  considerable  has 
been  the  re-hanging  of  pictures,  that  it  was  no  longer  deemed 
possible  in  the  present  edition.  Perhaps,  when  the  further  exten- 
sion of  the  National  Gallery  is  completed,  and  something- 
approaching  finality  of  hanging  is  settled  upon,  Mr.  Cook  will 
return,  in  the  edition  of  the  Handbook  that  may  then  be  needed, 
to  the  room-by-room  treatment  of  the  Gallery.  An  excellent 
analytical  index  to  the  pictures  is  given  in  the  appendix. 

Mr.  Alfred  T.  Story's  William  Blake  (Swan  Sonnenschein  & 
Co.)  is  yet  another  little  book  about  Blake — there  have  been 
several  of  late — and  the  world  i3  "  still  undecided,"  as  Mr.  Story 
says,  as  to  Blake's  "  place  "  and  "  message."  "We  fear  that  the 
world  is  likely  to  remain  undecided,  not  being  of  Mr.  Story's 
mind  that  Blake's  genius  was  "  almost  inexplicable."  The  world 
will  probably  conclude  that  the  poet's  genius  was  quite  inexplic- 
able. Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  Mr.  Story  does  not  oiler  the 
world  a  solution,  nor  reveal  any  particular  insight. 

Nor  does  Mr.  Rudolf  Dircks,  who  edits  Charles  Lamb's  Plays 
and  Dramatic  Essays  (Scott),  contrive  to  shed  light  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Elia's  dramatic  ability,  where,  indeed,  there  is  not  much 
call  for  light.  If  Lamb  "  was  not  of  the  stuff  of  which  dramatists 
are  made,"  what  point  is  there  in  finding  that  Lamb  "as  a 
dramatist  had  fallen  upon  evil  days  "  ? 

In  the  "  Pseudonym  "  Library  the  short  stories  by  "  Use 
Frapan,"  translated  by  Helen  A.  Macdonell — God's  Will;  and 
other  Stories  (Fisher  Unwin) — deal  chiefly  with  German  peasant 
life,  and  are  interesting,  if  somewhat  undistinguished.  The 
picturesque  quality  in  most  of  them,  however,  is  decidedly 
agreeable. 

Mr.  Lang's  introduction  to  The  Pirate,  the  new  volume  of 
Mr.  Nimmo's  "  Border "  edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  is  in- 
teresting for  its  record  of  the  many  proofs  the  novel  affords  of  the 
characteristic  uses  which  Scott  made  of  his  local  observations  of 
scenery  and  people  during  his  trip  to  the  Orcadian  isles  and  seas. 
If  not  of  the  front  rank  among  the  novels,  as  Mr.  Lang  thinks, 
the  story  is  marked  by  a  poetic  inspiration  not  excelled  by  the 
best  of  them,  while  the  incidental  verse  in  it  suggests  the  prime 
of  Scott's  career  as  a  poet.  The  etchings  to  the  volumes  are 
excellent  and  more  diversified  than  hitherto.  The  illustrations, 
drawn  and  etched  by  Mr.  Strang,  and  those  drawn  by  Mr. 
Bogle,  are  capital. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Paget,  for  the  new  "  Dry  burgh  "  volume,  Kenilworth 
(A.  &  C.  Black),  has  also  illustrated  Scott  with  a  good  deal  of 
spirit,  and  some  fidelity  and  sympathy,  though  the  aspect  of  his 
Queen  Elizabeth  is  needlessly  archaic,  and  his  frontispiece — of 
Leicester  and  Amy  Robsart — too  nearly  suggests  that  which 
adorns  the  novel  in  the  first  illustrated  edition. 

Those  who  seek  sunshine  and  dry  air  in  winter  will  surely  find  in 
the  Algerian  desert  what  they  seek,  and  within  a  brief  journey  from 
England.  The  oasis  of  Biskra  should  content  them,  concerning 
which  Mr.  Alfred  Pease  has  written  an  excellent  little  guide-book — 
Bukra,  and  the  Oases  and  Desert  of  the  Zibans  (Stanford) — which 
contains  the  information  visitors  do  most  require,  and  good  maps, 
plans,  and  illustrations.  Biskra  is  a  charming  place,  and  has  not 
yet  become,  we  rejoice  to  know,  what  some  would  make  it — an 
African  Monte  Carlo.  In  and  around  Biskra  you  may  study 
almost  any  phase  of  Algerian  life,  from  a  "  fantaisie  Arabe"to  an 
exhibition  of  hawking,  as  depicted  by  the  admirable  art  of 
Fromentin.  Mr.  Pease,  we  note,  writes  of  this  hawking  as  occur- 
ring on  the  racecourse,  and  a  "  degradation  of  the  sport."  It 
was  not  difficult,  some  years  since  at  least,  to  see  the  sport  in 
the  desert  with  a  wild  quarry,  as  only  it  should  be  seen.  Mr. 
Tease,  by  the  way,  writes  of  sport  as  a  sportsman  and  an  English- 
man should,  and  does  not  exalt  the  sportsman's  prospects  in 
Algeria;  yet  he  writes  as  Frenchmen  do  when  he  confuses 
"  Koubba  "  and  "  marabout "  (p.  49).  However,  his  book  we  can 
commend  to  all  who  should  journey  to  Biskra. 

From  the  Leadenhall  Press  we  have  various  books  of  the 
lightest  kind  of  literature.  Mr.  Joseph  Ilatton's  In  Jest  and 
Earnest  is  well  styled  a  "  book  of  gossip,"  for  it  is  made  up  of 
diversified  anecdote,  like  the  author's  pleasant  "Cigarette 
Papers/'  relating  to  the  theatre,  the  Turf,  journalism,  and  so 
forth  ;  and  to  various  persons  of  more  or  less  distinction  in  public 
walks  of  life.  Detective-Inspector  Andrew  Lansdowne's  Remi- 
niscences of  Scotland  Yard  may  propitiate  the  stern  realist,  since 
the  stories,  though  based  on  genuine  experiences,  are  not  in  the 
least  like  the  stories  of  a  real  detective  which  we  recall  as 
fashionable  some  thirty  years  ago.  Mr.  Lacon  Watson's  Stray 
Minutes  may  pleasantly  beguile  an  hour  in  the  railway  carriage, 


Mr.  Watson's  book  comprises  the  proceedings,  in  verse  and  prose 
of  a  certain  literary  club,  and  treats  of  ephemeral  topics  witb 
becoming  lightness.  Notions  of  a  Nobody,  by  T.  Theodore  Dahle 
is  composed  of  brief  papers  contributed  to  the  Leeds  Times— 
"  chips  "  they  would  be  called,  or  "  bits,"  in  latter-day  journalists 
speech — and  are  brimful  of  the  new  humour.  The  Confessions  0, 
a  Poacher,  edited  by  Mr.  John  Watson,  is,  we  believe,  a  ney 
edition,  though  the  fact  is  not  proclaimed  on  the  title  or  cover. 

An  Unco'  Stravaig,  by  Cochrane  Morris  (Ward  &  Downey),  ii 
descriptive  of  a  tour  in  Scotland  ;  mildly  facetious  in  tone,  am 
illustrated  by  the  author  in  a  style  as  primitive  as  his  humour. 

Mr.  Francis  W.  Moore's  Original  Humorous  Pieces  in  Verse  am 
Prose  and  Original  Plays  and  Duologues,  two  volumes  intende< 
for  recitation  or  performance,  are  published  by  Messrs.  Dean  8 
Son.  The  first-named  book  we  owe  to  Mr.  Moore's  sense  of  "  th 
difficulty  of  getting  humorous  pieces  for  recitation  which  are  no. 
already  done  to  death."  We  doubt  if  Mr.  Moore's  benevolen 
intent  will  put  a  spirit  of  life  into  the  poor  reciter  suffering  fron 
the  dearth  of  lively  material  for  his  business.  His  book  at  leas 
stirs  no  reciting  impulse  in  us.  Mr.  Moore  has  done  better  worl 
with  his  "  Original  Plays,"  some  of  which  are  smart  and  lively 
with  much  briskness  of  movement. 

We  have  also  received  The  Marplot,  by  Sidney  Royse  Lysagh 
(Macmillan  &  Co.),  new  edition  ;  the  Calendar  for  1S93-94  0: 
University  College,  Bristol  (Arrowsmith)  ;  Agricultural  Analysis 
by  Frank  T.  Addyman,  F.I.C.  (Longmans  &  Co.)  ;  A  Handbook 
for  Cornwall  (John  Murray),  new  edition,  thoroughly  revised 
with  complete  set  of  new  maps ;  The  Pope's  Mule ;  and  othei 
Stories,  from  the  French  of  A.  Daudet  (Fisher  Unwin)  ;  and  t 
new  edition  of  M.  Alfred  Suzanne's  Egg  Cookery  (Newton  & 
Eskell),  an  indispensable  book  for  the  household. 


We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi 
cations;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  ij 
stamps  for  return  of  MS,  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  als\ 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  oj 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 
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pRYSTAL     PALACE    SATURDAY     CONCERTS.-  Tin 

v_V  THIRTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  SERIES  commences  to-day,  Saturday,  October  til 
at  SO  VoeiiliHt :  Miss  KSTI1EK  V  M.l.ISEK.  Pianist  :  Mops.  Si  IVINSK1.  The  limn* 
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tion to  the  MANAGER,  Crystal  I'alaee,  S.K.  Transferable  Serial  Tickets  lor  (lie  Twcntv 
Concerts -to  Season  Ticket  holders  r«o  Guineas,  exclusive  of  Admission  to  the  Palace.  To-i 
non-Season  Ticket  holders,  Three  Guineas,  including  admission  on  dates  of  Concerts  only.. 
Numbered  Scats  for  Single  Concert*.  Is.  iind'Js.    Hnnunibcicil  Seals,  is.  j 


PRYSTAL  PALACE.  —  SATURDAY   CONCERTS.  —  Ad- 

yj  mission  to  Palace.  One  Shilling.  THE  HALF-CROWN  admission  ABOLISHED! 
Artists  already  engaged.  Pianists:  MM.  Paderewskl,  SHotli  Miuiuiuo  Bloomtteld-ZIesler, 
and  Millie.  Janotha.  Vlollnl  ts:  Dr.  Joseph  Joachim, T.ady  Ilm I,' .  1'iss  Beatrice  Li n {icy » 
Mile.  l'  lidii  S.  olln.  \ 'ioloneell  '.  Heir  Julius  K.en-el.  \  oculists  :  Piuii  Moum-Oldcn.  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  Ml-s  McNslingcr,  Mi.s  Kmnvi  .loch,  M.uhiiuo  Ada  Patterson .  and  Ml.-*  Hilda 
Wilson  1  Mr.  KdwurdLloyu  and  Mr,  lieu  Davie*,  slgnor  Fnli.Mr.  William  Ludwlg,  Mr* 
Andrew  lllnck,  Mr.  Nonnnu  Sulinoml,  Mr.  Hubert  Gilee.  Mr.  DutM  lSisphtun,  and  Mr. 
Bugene  Oudln, 
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CHRONICLE. 

Political  Ci  IR  Charles  Russell  this  week,  like  Sir 
Speeches,  &c.  j0HN  QrORST  last,  had  (on  Monday)  a  very 
noisy  reception  from  the  "unemployed"  of  Hackney. 

On  Tuesday  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Asquith 
addressed  large  meetings  of  the  supporters  of  their 
respective  parties,  the  first  at  Preston,  the  second  at 
Glasgow.  These  coincidences  supply  much  more 
amusement  than  the  set  speech  and  answer  of  succeed- 
ing days,  and  it  must  have  been  with  considerable 
interest  that  men  read  Mr.  Asquith's  indictment 
against  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  painfully  insufficient 
bulwark  against  popular  unwisdom,  and  Lord  Salis- 
bury's undesigned  counter-demonstration  that  the 
House  of  Commons  does  much  less  mischief  when  it 
discusses  than  when  it  legislates.  A  curious  manifesto 
was  issued  by  certain  soi-disant  working-men's  leaders 
on  the  subject  of  the  Local  Veto  Bill,  repeating  the 
old  fallacies  on  that  matter.  With  one  sentence,  how- 
ever, one  may  agree.  "  The  matter  is  absolutely  and 
"  entirely  in  their  [the  poorer  classes']  hands."  It  is  ; 
and  as  no  soul  alive  can  force  them  to  lift  those  hands 
to  their  lips  unless  they  choose,  the  necessity  or  use  of 
"  Local  Veto  "  does  not  appear. 

On  Wednesday  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Asquith  were 
both  visited  by  deputations,  to  one  of  which  Lord 
Salisbury  made  a  further  general  speech  on  the  poli- 
tical situation,  drawing  especial  attention  to  the  naval 
dangers  of  Home  Rule.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
addressed  a  large  Unionist  meeting  at  Bedford,  with 
the  Duke  thereof  in  the  chair,  a  satisfactory  rallying  of 
the  head  of  the  greatest  of  the  great  English  Whig 
houses  to  the  national  cause. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  spoke  at  Alnwick  on  Thursday 
night,  and  did  what  in  him  lay  to  put  a  face  on  the 
policy  of  the  Ministry. 

The  Duke  of  The  lie  about  the  Duke  of  Connaught  and 
Connaught.  Tel-el-Kebir,  which  has  been  a  favourite 
stock-in-trade  with  Gladstonian  dealers  in  that  article, 
has  been  scotched  this  week,  though  no  doubt  not 
killed  (for  a  lie  is  in  its  nature  immortal),  by  Mr. 
Childers  and  Lord  Wolseley.  Lord  Wolseley  de- 
clares, in  the  most  unconditional  way,  that  no  one 
ever  suggested  to  him  to  take  any  special  care  of  the 
Duke,  and  that  the  latter,  who  was  one  of  his  best 
brigadiers,  simply  took  his  chance  as  to  the  position  of 
his  brigade  with  others. 


Foreign  and  The  foreign  news  of  this  day  week  con- 
Colonial  Affairs,  tained  two  things  which  formed  a  rather 
ominous  conjunction — an  elaborate  account  of  the 
almost  frantic  rejoicings  with  which  the  Russian  fleet 
had  been  received  at  Toulon,  and  the  report  of  a  brush 
between  Russians  and  Afghans  on  the  Pamirs,  wherein 
a  Russian  expedition,  trying  to  force  its  way  through 
Roshan  from  the  recent  Pamir  encroachments  to 
Darwaz,  had  been  stopped  and  forced  back  by  the 
Afghans.  This  once  more  illustrates  what  we  have 
so  often  urged — the  impolicy  of  leaving  the  delimita- 
tion in  these  quarters  vague.  Lord  Rosebery  had 
replied  to  Lord  Dudley's  note  in  reference  to  the 
Pallas  at  Bangkok,  admitting  that  the  matter  re- 
quires explanation,  but  saying  that  he  was  not  yet 
in  a  position  to  give  it.  The  Indian  Press  was  making 
the  best  of  Lord  Elgin's  appointment.  The  Swaziland 
Convention  had  been  extended  till  next  June  ;  a  thing 
doubly  satisfactory,  both  in  view  of  the  present  events 
further  north  (as  to  which  there  was  no  positive  news) 
and  as  showing  that  no  complete  surrender  to  the 
Boers  has  been  made.  The  "continuous  sitting"  of 
the  United  States  Senate  had,  after  thirty-nine  hours, 
broken  down,  the  anti-Silver  party  being  unable  to 
keep  up  a  quorum,  and  the  Silver  men,  though  not 
repeating  the  deathless  action  of  Senator  Allen,  show- 
ing good  store  of  wind-bags,  who  could  blow  for  nine 
hours  or  so  without  any  difficulty. 

There  was  no  fighting  news  from  Mashonaland  on 
Monday  morning,  but  there  arrived  the  report  of  a 
very  clever  speech  by  Mr.  Rhodes  at  Fort  Salisbury, 
putting  the  Company's  case  in  the  best  light.  Very 
long  and  very  curious  descriptions  also  came  of  the 
festivities  at  Toulon,  where  the  wildest  enthusiasm 
prevailed,  and  where  Mme.  Adam  appears  to  have 
played  the  part — of  course,  transposed  into  a  perfectly 
peaceful  and  decorous  key — of  Thais  at  Persepolis  or 
Theroigne  de  Mericourt  at  the  Tuileries.  All  was 
well  with  the  British  Mission  at  Cabul,  and  news  had 
been  received  of  Sir  Gerald  Portal,  who  was  return- 
ing from  Uganda  down  the  Tana,  a  useful  variation  of 
route.  M.  Mizon  had  apparently  thought  better  of 
his  designs  on  the  Cameroons  Hinterland,  and  was 
coming  home.  In  Brazil,  President  Peixoto  had 
issued  a  long  and  dignified  proclamation,  explaining 
that  the  protection  of  the  national  flag  was  not  in- 
tended for  abandoned  persons  like  tlioie  abjut  Admiral 
de  Mello,  and  accordingly  withdrawing  it  from  him 
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and  them.  This  is  majestic,  if  perhaps  a  little  ineffec- 
tive ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  hasty,  seeing  that 
the  Admiral  under  this  very  flag  has  been  firing  on  the 
President  for  some  weeks,  and  will  doubtless  continue 
to  fire. 

It  was  reported  on  Tuesday  morning  that  volunteers 
for  Mashonaland  having  been  called  for  from  the  Black 
Watch  and  other  regiments  now  at  the  Cape,  almost 
the  whole  of  the  men  had  offered ;  but  the  selection 
had  been  necessarily  confined  to  men  who  could  ride, 
and  a  first  draft  was  to  start  at  once,  to  be  attached  to 
the  Bechuanaland  force.  There  was  an  odd  debate 
between  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  Queensland  Go- 
vernment as  to  the  granting  by  the  latter  of  a  subsidy 
to  a  French  telegraph  cable  from  New  Caledonia  to 
Queensland,  which  the  Colonial  Office  had  the  rather 
unusual  prescience  to  reflect  might  be  useful  to  the 
French  in  time  of  war.  The  fact  is  that  not  a  few 
difficulties  of  the  same  kind  are  likely  to  arise  ;  and 
this  (with  the  leading  case  of  the  Vosges  Tunnels) 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  Franco-Russian 
tamasha  had  been  transferred  from  Toulon  to  Paris, 
and,  by  the  merest  accident  of  course,  the  English 
Mediterranean  fleet  had  dropped  in  at  Taranto,  where 
the  Italians  were  nearly  as  glad  to  see  it  as  the  Pro- 
vencals were  to  greet  Admiral  Avellan.  The  French, 
moreover,  were  still  in  ecstasies  over  the  condescension 
of  the  Czar  in  paying  a  visit  at  Copenhagen  to  two  of 
their  warships — a  visit,  by  the  way,  which  must  have 
made  cold  water  run  down  the  backs  of  reminiscent 
Danes.  It  is,  of  course,  for  Frenchmen,  and  not  for 
others,  to  estimate  the  figure  which  national  dignity 
cuts  in  this  affair  ;  but  it  may  be  generally  laid  down 
that  he  who  has  not  heard  a  Scotch  Eadical  pronounce 
the  words  "  His  Lordship,"  and  has  not  seen  the  fuss 
which  a  Eepublic  makes  over  an  emperor,  knows  not 
what  the  tone  and  aspect  of  unfeigned  worship  is. 
There  had  been  fresh  coal-striking  in  Belgium. 

The  reception  of  the  Eussians  at  Toulon  had  been 
warm,  at  Paris  it  was  "delirious."  Admiral  Avellan 
is  said  to  have  cried  "  How  admirable  and  sym- 
"  pathetic  is  this  people  of  Paris  !  "  What  the  Admiral 
probably  thought  was,  "  If  those  other  fellows  at 
"  Taranto  were  to  meet  us  off  Corsica  next  week  and 
"  we  were  soundly  beaten,  how  this  people  of  Paris 
"  would  be  crying  '  Nous  sommes  trahis !  A  bas 
"Avellan!  A  bas  l'alliance  Eusse  ! '  "  Meanwhile  the 
other  fellows  at  Taranto  were  fraternizing,  if  not 
deliriously,  very  well. 

On  Thursday  morning  some  details  arrived  of  the 
number  and  armament  of  Khama's  contingent  against 
the  Matabele.  The  American  Senate  was  still  filibus- 
tering the  Silver  Bill.  France  and  Eussia  were  still 
convulsively  embracing.  Signor  GriOLHTi  in  Italy  had 
propounded  a  programme  of  peace  abroad  and  income- 
tax  at  home.  (We  know  it  well  in  England,  the  pro- 
gramme of  peace  abroad  and  income-tax  at  home.) 
The  news  from  Brazil  was  still  of  an  inglorious  con- 
fusion. 

It  was  rumoured,  but  not  universally,  yesterday 
morning,  that  Count  Taafee  had  dropped  the  project 
of  his  Eeform  Bill,  which  scarcely  any  party  approved. 
There  was  also  a  report  that  President  Cleveland 
would  cut  his  knot  by  suspending  the  Silver  Bill, 
which  is  rapidly  driving  American  finance  into  a  huge 
deficit.  The  rumoured  skirmish  on  the  Pamirs  was 
toned  down.  The  first  Parliament  of  Natal  had  met, 
and  the  Age  of  Innocence  and  Crown-Colony-govern- 
ment  was  over  there. 

The  Univer-  This  day  week  at  St.  Andrews  a  ceremony 
Bities.  w;iw  hg]^  in  honour  of  Emeritus  Professor 
Lewis  Campbell  in  connexion  with  the  establishment 
of  a  medal  for  Greek  Scholarship.  Professor  Camp  hell, 
in  speaking,  made  lengthy  reference  to  his  late  friend, 
Mr.  JoWETT.    At  Oxford  on  the  same  day  a  laboratory 


for  the  study  of  human  anatomy  was  opened.  On 
Saturday,  also,  appeared  a  letter  from  Mr.  Chawner,  of 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  which  may  be  com- 
mended to  the  attention  of  any  persons  who  may  have 
thought  that  we  spoke  too  strongly  in  our  article  of 
last  week  headed  "  Cassandra  in  Conference."  Mr. 
Chawner's  sketch  of  the  "  Scramble  for  Scholars "' 
going  on  now  at  his  own  University  is  exceedingly 
picturesque — whether  it  is  also  painful  may  be  left  to 
readers  to  decide. 

On  Wednesday  "  Mansfield  College,  Oxford,"  received 
a  sister  in  "  Manchester  College,  Oxford,"  which  was 
opened  with  the  usual  affluence  of  "  Doctors "  and 
"  Eeverends,"  and  in  the  presence  of  some  of  those 
members  of  the  University  whose  Liberalism  stifles 
their  wisdom.  As  there  is  no  Trade  Mark  Act  in  such 
matters,  these  enterprising  seminaries  will  no  doubt  con- 
tinue to  call  themselves,  and  to  be  called,  by  a  title 
which  is  a  pure  and  simple  suggestio  falsi.  It  is 
rumoured,  too,  that  Oxford  is  no  longer  to  have  the 
sole  benefit  of  these  parasitic  growths,  the  celebrated 
Academy  of  Homerton  (more  generally  called  'Omerton 
by  its  alumni)  having  bought  the  forlorn  buildings 
of  the  defunct  "  Cavendish,"  and  being  about  to  com- 
mence "  Homerton  College,  Cambridge." 

The  Law    The  question  of  the  Jewish  mode  of  killing 

Courts,  cattle  came  up  at  the  end  of  last  week  at 
the  Aberdeen  Police  Court;  but  the  magistrate  re- 
served his  decision.  The  case  was  settled,  or  rather 
not  settled,  on  Monday  by  a  decision  of  Not  Guilty 
in  one  case,  and  Not  Proven  in  the  other  and  more 
important,  which  in  effect  left  the  thing  open.  Sir 
Charles  Hall  was  welcomed  on  returning  after  his 
long  illness  to  take  his  seat  as  Eecorder  of  London  at 

the  Central  Criminal  Court  on  the  same  day.  

Coombs,  the  man  accused  of  the  presumed  murder  of 
the  girl  whose  skeleton  was  found  in  the  cave  near 
Bath,  was  discharged  last  Tuesday.  He  may  be  thought 
to  have  been  rather  lucky,  though  the  evidence  against 
him  was  certainly  of  a  rather  indirect,  and  what  is  im- 
properly called  circumstantial,  kind.  A  very  impor- 
tant licensing  decision  on  appeal  was  given  at  Chester 
Quarter  Sessions  on  Thursday,  reversing  the  refusal  of 
the  Crewe  magistrates  to  license  houses  occupied  by 
"  managers,"  not  "  tenants." 

TheHarveian  The  Harveian  oration  was  delivered  on 
Oration.  Wednesday  by  Dr.  Pye-Smith,  who  touched 
on  various  subjects,  but  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  all-impor- 
tant distinction  between  the  scientific  and  charlatanic 
views  of  disease,  and  the  consequent  methods  of  dealing, 
with  it. 

The  Welsh  Lord  Penrhyn  last  week  did  the  good 
Land      service,  not  merely  of  showing  before  the 

Commission.  Welsn  Commission  how  groundless  were  the 
attacks  on  himself,  but  of  producing  a  very  interesting 
anthology  of  extracts  from  the  Welsh  vernacular  papers 
exhibiting  the  strangest  combination  of  folly,  spite, 
misrepresentation,  disloyalty,  and  greed. 

The  Coal  The  "bluff"  was  kept  up  on  both  sides  in 
Strike.  the  coal  dispute  towards  the  end  of  last 
week  ;  but  a  great  drop  in  prices  took  place  on  the 
London  market,  and,  except  in  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire, there  was  a  good  deal  of  resumption. 

A  great  demonstration  was  held  on  Sunday  in  Hyde 
Park  in  favour  of  the  striking  miners,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  much  of  a  success.  Meanwhile,  the 
reopening  of  pits  at  the  old  rate  was  more  and  more 
extending  everywhere,  except  in  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire, which  between  them  contain  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  men  still  out.  There  was  some  slight  fear  of 
trouble  in  Durham,  where  the  men,  with  more  apparent 
reason  on  their  side  than  usual,  were  asking  for  some 
reward  for  their  good  conduct,  and  some  share  of  the 
bumper  prices  which  the  owners  have  been  getting  out 
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f  the  public.  Attention  has  been  drawn  to  some  mis- 
tiievous  resolutions  passed  on  the  text  of  the  strike  by 
le  Congregational  Union.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
ered  that  almost  all  the  Dissenting  bodies,  with  perhaps 
le  honourable  exception  of  the  Wesleyans,  are  in  the 
abit  of  currying,  and  are  forced  by  their  very  nature 
o  curry,  favour  with  the  lower  classes  who  pay  and 
upport  them.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  enjoy  the 
ndependence  of  the  clergyman,  even  if  they  would  fain 
ie  independent. 

More  pits  were  actually  opened  on  Monday,  and  a 
further  drop  took  place  in  London  prices ;  but  the 
main  block  remained. 

On  Tuesday  the  ruffianism  which  has  for  some  time 
been  dormant  (though  there  were  slight  revivals  of  it  at 
the  end  of  last  week  in  Yorkshire)  broke  out  again  at 
St.  Helen's,  in  Lancashire,  and  not  only  some  men  and 
boys  who  were  doing  the  necessary  work  of  keeping  a 
colliery  in  order,  but  the  deputy-manager,  were  mobbed 
and  beaten,  in  spite  of  the  interference  of  a  body  of 
police,  who  were  themselves  very  roughly  handled. 

There  was  more  rioting  on  Wednesday  at  St.  Helen's, 
or  rather  at  Haydock,  in  Lancashire ;  but  in  York- 
shire a  pit  or  two  increased  the  number  of  those 
working. 

Next  day  there  was  still  more  rioting  in  the  St. 
Helen's  district,  and  the  Featherstone  Commission 
held  its  first  formal  sitting. 

•Correspondence  ^  ^e  en(^  °f  ^as^  week  the  City  Solicitor 
defended  the  action  of  the  Corporation 
towards  the  Fellowship  Porters,  and  Colonel  Clementi 
drew  attention  to  the  continued  efforts  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  to  ruin  St.  Paul's  School. 

Early  in  the  week  appeared  two  curious  and  charac- 
teristic communications  from  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
O'Brien,  the  former  lamenting  the  wickedness  of  that 
wicked  "  England  "  which  still  stands  in  the  way  of 
Home  Rule,  and  the  latter  abusing  Lord  Salisbury  for 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  O'Brien  has  put 
him  to  the  expense  of  some  thousands  of  pounds.  The 
medical  attendants  of  Dr.  Cornelius  Herz  brought  the 
hard  case  of  that  person  before  the  public. 

The  question  of  the  relations  of  the  Peers  and  the 
Crown  respectively  to  a  dissolution,  the  Matabeleland 
dispute,  the  above-noticed  problem  as  to  scholarships 
•at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  continued  to  occupy  letter- 
writers  on  Tuesday,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson  attempted 
a  fresh  crusade  against  the  wearing  of  feathers.  But 
not  soon  will  you  induce  lovely  woman  not  to  stoop  to 
that  kind  of  barbaric  folly,  even  by  showing  that  it  is 
accompanied  by  barbarous  cruelty.  "  I  didn't  kill  the 
"  birds,"  she  will  say,  unanswerably. 

The  Newmarket  Derby,  the  only  race  of  in- 
terest on  the  last  day  of  the  Second  October 
Meeting,  was  won  by  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  Son  of  a 
■Gun. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  fair  racing  this  week,  at 
Gatwick  and  Gosforth  Park,  but  nothing  seems  to 
require  special  notice  except  the  Gatwick  Handicap, 
on  Wednesday,  wherein  Mr.  Brodrick-Cloete's  Cereza, 
who  has  been  doing  something  lately  to  remind  men 
of  her  almost  forgotten  promise  as  a  two-year-old,  won 
very  well  from  a  field  including  Son  of  a  Gun,  Eed 
Eyes,  and  others. 

So  also  the  Thirsk  and  Sandown  racing  on  Thursday 
was  only  noticeable  for  the  Great  Sapling  Plate  at  the 
latter  place,  wherein  five  to  two  was  laid  on  Mr. 
Blake's  renowned  two-year-old  Delphos.  The  colt 
had,  however,  to  give  twenty  pounds  to  Colonel 
Heyward's  Marnovia,  who,  getting  well  off,  made  all 
the  running  on  the  short  five-furlongs  course,  and  won 
by  three  lengths  before  Delphos  could  catch  her. 

Yachting.   The  att€mPt  of  the  Valkyrie  to  rescue  the 
America  Cup  was  finally  baffled  yesterday 
week  when,  for  the  first  time  in  a  really  strong  wind, 


Racing. 


the  third  race  was  sailed  again.  On  the  windward 
beat  the  English  boat  had,  as  was  expected,  a  consider- 
able advantage  over  her  opponent,  and  reached  the 
turning-point  well  ahead,  but  she  was  beaten  on  the 
run  back,  though  only  (time  allowance  deducted)  by 
twelve  seconds.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  "  inter- 
"  national "  races  of  this  kind  ought  not  to  be  sailed  at 
some  intermediate  point,  such  as  the  Azores,  which 
would  establish  reasonably  equal  conditions  in  the 
matter  of  the  preliminary  ocean-crossing.  And  it  is 
also  worth  considering  whether  it  is  not  time  to  limit 
the  competition  to  centreboard  v.  centreboard,  or  keel 
v.  keel. 

On  Monday  morning  the  time  by  which  the  Valkyrie 
had  lost  was  corrected  to  forty  seconds,  but  it  was 
alleged  that  she  would  have  won  but  for  the  successive 
splitting  of  two  spinnakers,  the  celebrated  Tussore 
silk  one  and  another.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Vigilant 
pleaded  a  jammed  centre-board.  "A  plague  of  both 
"  your  dodges !  "  the  old-fashioned  yachtsman  may  say. 

...   „         This  day  week  the  Ostend  mail-boat,  from 

Miscellaneous,  t,  ■,   .  i  t-v-t  i 

Belgium,  ran  down  a  Danish  schooner  with 

all  hands  but  one.  After  an  almost  total  cessation 

of  cholera,  a  curious  and  serious  outbreak  was  re- 
ported, last  week,  in  Greenwich  workhouse — a  situa- 
tion which  would  seem  exceptionally  favourable  for 
tracing  the  cause.  Singularly  enough,  it  has  been 
decided  on  investigation  that  this  outbreak  was  not 
Asiatic  cholera ;  but  what  it  was  seems  to  be  un- 
known. 

Some  intelligence  was  published,  early  in  the  week, 
as  to  the  progress  of  the  movement  for  endowing  the 
bishopric  of  Bristol. 

Sir  Sidney  Webb,  speaking  at  a  dinner  given  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  to  the  Trinity  House  and  the  Thames 
Conservancy,  on  Wednesday,  declared  that  the  Elder 
Brethren  were  hampered  for  want  of  money  ;  which,  if 
it  be  true,  is  perhaps  the  most  glaring  example  of 
"  penny  wise,  pound  foolish  "  that  has  recently  come 
under  our  notice. 

The  long  and  keen  competition  for  the  office  of  Marshal 
to  the  City  of  London  was  terminated  on  Thursday  by 
the  election  of  Sir  Simeon  Stuart,  Bart. 

In  Marshal  MacMahon,  who  died  this  week 
i  uary.  &  great  age,  France  has  lost  one  of  the 
bravest  soldiers  and  most  honourable  gentlemen,  if  not 
one  of  the  greatest  generals  or  the  astutest  politicians, 
that  she  ever  possessed.  The  Marshal  had  always  in 
him  much  more  of  the  Irishman  than  of  the  Frenchman, 
and  his  freedom  from  self-advertising  ways,  his  dislike 
to  appearing  in  uniform,  and  other  things,  were  very 
like  the  habits  of  the  English  soldier  that  he  might 
have  been  but  for  the  stupidity  of  the  worst  and 
foolishest  of  the  Stuarts.  His  early  career  in  Algeria 
was  dashing  and  distinguished,  and  when  he  rose  to 
higher  rank,  the  Crimean  and  Italian  wars  provided 
him  with  good  opportunities,  which  he  took.  But 
then  Fortune  tired ;  and  perhaps  he  was  not  quite 
fitted  for  supreme  command.  Only  a  miracle  could  have 
given  him  victory  at  Worth,  and  even  a  miracle  would 
have  been  hard  put  to  it  to  give  him  victory  at  Sedan. 
He  crushed  the  Commune  admirably,  and  in  quite  the 
right  style  ;  but  his  tenure  of  the  Presidency  was  again 
marred  by  something  of  ill-luck  and  something  of  un- 
fitness for  the  situation.  For  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years  he  had  led  a  quiet  life,  and  from  birth  to  death 

one  of  unstained    honour.  Mr.   Birch,  A.R.A., 

though  not  belonging  in  point  of  age  to  the  younger 
group  of  sculptors  who  have  done  much  to  redeem 
their  art  from  the  low  estate  it  held  in  England  not 
many  years  ago,  possessed  a  style  far  more  vigorous 
than  that  of  most  of  his  own  contemporaries  and 
immediate  seniors.  The  work  by  which  he  was  per- 
haps best  known,  "The  Last  Call,"  was  not  wholly 
successful  in  a  very  difficult  style ;  but  it  intended 
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much  and  achieved  something.  It  is  probable  that 

M.  Gounod  had  at  one  time  the  widest  popularity  of 
any  European  composer  of  our  day.  Nor  was  he 
unworthy  of  it,  while  his  merits  were  such  as  deserved 
something  better  than  popularity.  He  enjoyed  the 
rather  unusual  distinction  of  being  equally  good  at 
secular  and  sacred  music,  and  was  perhaps  the  best 
setter  of  songs  since  Schumann.  If  his  death  at 
seventy-five  was  really  due  to  "  overwork,"  it  must  be 
admitted  that  overwork  is  nearly  as  slow  a  poison  as 
another  lethal  agent  was  once  said  to  be. 


BLACK  AND  WHITE. 

THE  silence  of  definite  intelligence  from  Matabele- 
land,  which  has  necessarily  followed  the  moving 
of  the  columns  away  from  the  main  telegraph-line^ 
if  not  the  interruption  of  that  line  itself,  may  be  at 
any  moment  broken  by  news  more  or  less  decisive; 
or,  which  is  by  no  means  impossible,  nothing  may 
happen  till  the  rainy  season  is  so  far  advanced  that 
nothing  on  our  side  can  happen.  In  a  certain  sense 
the  Company  and  its  Imperial  supports  have  girt  them- 
selves up  for  the  fight  very  creditably.  The  Bechuana- 
land  police,  which  is  being  every  week  and  almost 
every  day  strengthened  by  carefully-chosen  volunteers 
from  the  regular  troops  at  the  Cape,  is,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  British  officers,  who  are  not  apt  to  compli- 
ment irregulars  in  excess,  one  of  the  very  smartest  and 
handiest  bodies  of  irregulars  in  existence.  The  Com- 
pany's own  troops  have  been  formed  on  the  same 
model,  and  are  understood  to  be  of  little,  if  at  all, 
inferior  quality;  while  both  forces  are  excellently 
mounted  and  furnished  with  arms.  Khama's  native 
contingent  is  also  understood  to  be  well  equipped  ;  the 
men  are  of  good  physique,  they  have  old  grudges 
against  the  Matabele  in  the  past,  and,  what  is  more, 
everything  at  stake  in  the  future.  The  cause  of  fight- 
ing, if  it  partakes  a  little  of  "  the  tyrant's  plea,"  is 
real,  and  not  pretended,  necessity,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Matabele  are,  though  physically  fine, 
morally  by  no  means  noble,  specimens  of  the  savage! 
They  practically  exist  for  no  purpose  but  to  use  the 
assegai,  and  though  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  cer- 
tain regret  at  what,  sooner  or  later,  at  our  hands,  or  at 
the  hands  of  others,  is  before  them,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  they  are  impossible.  "  It  means  a  brace 
"  of  birds  a  day,  my  lady,"  said  the  gamekeeper,  when 
he  was  bidden  to  spare  a  nest  of  hawks.  «'  It  means  a 
"  not  so  exactly  calculable  number  of  Mashonas,  of 
"  Makalakas,  of  Lake  Ngami  Bechuanas  every  year," 
the  advocate  of  the  Company  may,  in  like  manner,  say 
when  he  is  asked  to  keep  hands  off  the  Matabele. 

We  have,  therefore,  no  great  scruples  about  the 
lawfulness  of  this  affair.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
are  not  sorry  to  see  some  protests— not  at  all  of  the 
Exeter  Hall  kind— both  against  the  additional  blacken- 
ing and  curling  of  that  sufficiently  black  and  curly 
personage  Lobengula,  and  against  the  jaunty  non- 
chalance with  which  some  talk  as  if  eating  a  dozen 
Lobengulas  for  breakfast  would  be  nothing  at  all  to 
the  followers  of  Major  Goold  Adams  and  Dr.  Jameson. 
In  the  first  respect  Mr.  Harold  Crichton  Browne 
has  done  good  service ;  in  the  second  he  has  joined 
his  own  to  the  weightier  voice  of  Sir  Frederick 
Carrington.  We  really  need  not  rake  up  old  stories 
(some  of  which,  as  the  other  old  story  has  it,  are 
"  perhaps  not  true")  about  Lobengula's  massacres  and 
his  people's  wickedness.  It  is  enough  that  his  and 
their  ways  are  such  as  are  practically  intolerable  in  the 
midst  of  settlements  or  "  spheres"  under  English  rule, 
and  that  the  Matabele  must  either  be  wiped  out,  or 
mpat  make  their  way  still  further  northwards  to  the 
still  unsettled  district*  between  the  Zambesi  and  the 


Congo  for  another  respite;  or,  having  had1  their 
power  broken,  like  their  cousins  the  Zulus  proper, 
must  like  them  be  split  up  into  weak  and  easily 
manageable  divisions.  We  need  not  get  ourselves  into 
the  mood  of  Robinson  Crusoe's  seamen  at  Madagascar 
j  before  setting  about  the  administration  of  these  alter- 
natives. Dutch  courage  is  not  a  good  thing,  but  it  is 
not,  perhaps,  very  much  worse  than  the  courage  which 
can  only  screw  itself  up  by  exaggerating  the  naughti- 
ness of  its  opponents. 

The  other  matter— the  danger  of  undertaking  the 
business  with  too  light  a  heart,  and  with  an  insufficient 
supply  of  means — is  a  more  serious  one  from  every 
point  of  view.  It  seems  (may  Nemesis  be  absent!) 
unlikely  that  any  serious  mishap  will  befall  thfc 
Southern  column.  It  is  strong ;  it  is  accustomed  to 
act  together  ;  it  has  plenty  of  native  auxiliaries ;  and 
it  is  likely  to  wait  till  it  is  attacked.  Dr.  Jameson's 
command,  on  the  other  hand,  is  exploring  for  an 
enemy — always  a  dangerous  operation.  We  should 
regret  any  mishap  to  it  most  deeply,  for  more  reasons- 
than  one  or  two.  The  men  who  form  it  are  in  some 
cases  well  known  at  home,  and  all  are  engaged  in 
an  enterprise  of  the  very  type  and  model  of  those 
which  have  made  the  English  Empire,  and  we  cannot 
spare  one  of  them.  Again,  the  upshot  of  the  matter 
sooner  or  later,  in  this  way  or  that,  must  be  the-, 
same  ;  it  is  quite  certain  that  not  even  in  the  heart 
of  Africa  can  a  nation  of  hunters  who  hunt  men 
first  of  all  any  more  exist  in  these  days.  And, 
lastly,  there  is  another  thing.  In  the  present  state 
of  English  parties,  and,  we  fear  we  must  say,  not  of 
one  English  party  only,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
effect  any  serious  check  in  Matabeleland  might  have. 
The  ever-accursed  memory  of  the  Transvaal  surrender 
still  haunts  us  ;  and,  though  we  would  fain  hope  that 
no  Englishman  can  possibly  be  doomed  to  see  two  things 
like  that  in  a  single  lifetime,  who  knows  ? 


LORD  SALISBURY  AND  MR.  ASQUITH. 

FOR  comprehensiveness  of  survey  and  trenchancy; 
of  criticism  the  speech  just  delivered  by  Lord 
Salisbury  at  Preston  takes  rank  among  the  most  effec- 
tive of  his  popular  addresses.    It  abounds  in  quotable 
sentences  and  in  hits  which  go  home.    The  attack  is. 
not  only  delivered  all  along  the  line,  but  with  equal 
vigour  at  every  point.    The  past  performances,  the 
present  position,  and  the  future  prospects  were  all 
alike  handled  with  uniformly  damaging  effect.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  adoption  of  the  methods  of  the  "  sergeant- 
"  major"  to  force  his  now  defunct  Bill  through  the 
House  of  Commons ;  his  monstrous  pretension  of  a 
right  to  shelve  it  for  the  present,  "  with  the  intimation 
"  that  when  he  wants  Irish  votes  it  will  be  reproduced5 
"  again  "  ;  the  audacity  of  his  persistence  in  the  pre- 
tence that  a  measure  which  demands  from  England  a 
sum   variously   estimated    at    "  anything  between 
"  500,000^.  and  2,ooo,ooo£.  a  year,  in  order  to  support 
"  a  crazy  and  ricketty  Republic   in   Ireland,"  is  a 
"  purely  Irish  matter" ;  and  the  outrageousness  of  the 
affront  embodied  in  the  proposal  to  pack  the  House  of 
Commons  with  "  8o  foreign  independent  Irish  members, 
"  whose  votes,"  as  it  was  excellently  put,  "  will  be  no 
"  longer  a  trust,  but  a  property,  a  perquisite,  a  some- 
"  thing  they  can  offer  in  exchange  in  the  market  of 
"  the  Imperial  Parliament "  -upon  all  these  insults  to 
the  intelligence   and    derogations    from    the  rights 
of  the   people   of  Great   Britain   Lord  Salisbury 
enlarged  with  irresistible  force  and  eloquence.  But  the 
(iladstonians,  no  doubt,  are  by  this  time  case-hardened 
against  chastisements  which  have  been  so  often  before 
administered  to  them.    In  all  probability  they  will 
experience  much  keener  sensations  of  discomfort  at 
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Lord  Salisbury's  passing  reference  to  their  plans  for 
the  autumn  Session,  and  at  his  disturbing  warning  to 
them  of  what  they  may  expect  from  the  House  of  Lords 
in  the  event  of  their  attempting  to  pass  the  Employers' 
Liability  Bill  in  a  form  which  will  exclude  a  large  and 
important  body  of  workmen  from  the  benefits  of  the 
scheme  of  free  contractual  insurance  which  they  at  pre- 
sent possess  and  prefer,  and  force  them  within  the  cast- 
iron  provisions  of  a  statutory  system  of  compensation. 
Those  "  apprehensions  as  to  the  autumn  sittings " 
which  the  Gladstonian  organ  ludicrously  attributes  to 
Lord  Salisbury  are  in  reality,  as  it  well  knows,  agitating 
its  own  party  in  connexion  with  this  particular  Bill ; 
and  the  perplexities  in  which  Mr.  Maclaren's  amend- 
ment has  involved  them  will  be  materially  aggravated 
by  the  reflection  that  the  supporters  of  that  amend- 
ment will  have  the  House  of  Lords  on  their  and  the 
popular  side. 

It  is  a  little  hard  upon  the  Home  Secretary  that 
he  of  all  men  should  be  appointed — or  it  argues  not  a 
little  effrontery  on  his  part  that  he  of  all  men  should 
appoint  himself — apologist  for  the  present  attitude  of 
the  Government.    In  the  days  when  Mr.  Asquith  was 
inquisitive,  and  before  his  curiosity  was  satisfied  by 
office,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  eloquently  contending, 
as  a  reason  why  his  leader  should  take  the  nation 
betimes  into  his  confidence,  that  persistence  in  secresy 
would  justify  the  Lords  in  rejecting  any  Home  Eule 
measure,  on  the  plea  that  it  had  not  been  previously 
submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  constituencies.  Mr. 
Asquith's  arguments,  however,  as  we  all  know,  and  he 
must  well  remember,  were  urged  in  vain.    The  card 
was  religiously  kept  up  the  Grladstonian  sleeve;  the 
Bill  was  introduced  without  having  been  previously 
submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  constituencies,  and 
the  Lords,  in  exact  fulfilment  of  his  anticipation,  re- 
jected it  on  the  express  grounds  suggested  by  him. 
Mr.  Asquith,  therefore,  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  not  the 
precise  member  of  the  Cabinet  to  whom  considerations 
of  special  fitness,  not  to  say  of  common  decency,  would 
have  assigned  the  task  of  denouncing  the  House  of 
Lords  for  conduct  which  he  had  already  justified  in 
advance.    Undoubtedly  he  attacks  his  task  with  bold- 
ness ;  but,  unfortunately,  his  display  of  the  virtue  is  a 
little  in  excess.    There  is  a  kind  of  daring  which  sug- 
gests desperation  ;  a  species  of  confidence  which,  when 
displayed  by  an  advocate  who  holds  not  only  a  bad 
brief  which  professional  honour  should  have  prompted 
him  to  return,  is  usually,  if  unkindly,  described  as 
"  brass  "  ;  and  many  people  will  find  an  example  of 
this  questionable  form  of  courage  in  the  assertion 
that     "  the     scheme    of    Home    Eule  introduced 
"  and    carried    through   the    House   of  Commons 
"  violates  no  pledges  given  to  the  electors  last  year," 
and  "is  in  strict  conformity  with  their  express  and 
"  explicit  mandate."    One  cannot,  perhaps,  say  quite 
as  much  of  the  allegation  that  "  the  cause  of  Home 
"  Eule  has  made  enormous  progress  within  the  last 
"  twelve  months,"  because  it  is  rather  an  extravagant 
statement  of  opinion  than,  like  the  previously  quoted 
sentence,  a  deliberate  mis-statement  of  fact.  But 
we  may  venture  to  ask  Mr.  Asquith,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  he  really  believes  the  proposition  which  he 
has  advanced,  to  cite  one  single  particle  of  evidence  in 
support  of  it.    This  assertion  of  his,  however,  was  only 
a  temporary  deviation  into  a  speculative  paradox.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  sentences  he  was  back  again 
among  direct  and  flagrant  perversions  of  the  truth  ;  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  statement  that  the  discussion  of 
the  Home  Eule  Bill  in  Committee  in  the  House  of 
Commons  has  "  compelled  the  Unionist  party  to  drop 
"  the  assumption  that  Home  Eule  was  either  detestable 
"  or  impracticable."  It  was  surely  presuming  too  much 
on  the  Scotch  Gladstonian's  ignorance  of  Parliamentary 
forms  to  attempt  to  put  him  off  with  so  absurd  a  pre- 


tence of  proof  of  this  last  proposition  as  is  contained 
in  the  mere  fact  "  that  the  whole  intellect  of  the 
"  House  of  Commons,  without  distinction  of  party,  was 
"  engaged,  not  in  the  serious  consideration  of  whether 
"  Home  Eule  was  or  was  not  desirable  or  practicable, 
"  but  in  the  adjustment  of  details  by  which  it  might 
"  be  rendered  a  workable  and  satisfactory  scheme." 
At  this  rate,  and  were  there  anything  in  Mr.  Asquith's 
argument  but  a  childish  mystification,  no  Parlia- 
mentary Opposition  could  ever  take  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Committee  on  an  obnoxious  Bill  with- 
out being  understood  to  have  thereby  recalled  their 
hostile  vote  upon  its  second  reading,  and  admitted 
that  it  is  in  principle  a  desirable  and  practicable 
measure.  How  the  whole  intellect  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  without  distinction  of  party,  was  really  em- 
ployed in  Committee  on  the  Home  Eule  Bill  we  all 
know.  The  intellect  of  the  Opposition  was  employed 
in  reinforcing  their  condemnation  of  its  principle  by 
a  patient  exposure  of  the  folly  and  mischief  of  almost 
every  one  of  its  provisions  in  detail.  The  intellect  of 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Chief  Secretary — for 
hardly  any  other  Minister  (if  we  except  the  occasional 
disquisitions  of  Sir  John  Eigby  on  the  metaphysics  of 
authority)  took  part  in  the  discussion — was  wholly  en- 
gaged in  fruitless  attempts  to  extract  the  pins  with 
which  Unionist  criticism  had  nailed  their  impostures 
to  the  counter.  The  intellect  of  Mr.  Healy  and  Mr. 
Swift  Macneill  was  absorbed  in  the  ennobling  task  of 
inventing  brutal  and  insolent  interruptions  of  argu- 
ments which  they  could  not  answer.  The  intellect  of 
the  Gladstonian  items  behind  the  Treasury  Bench  and 
below  the  Ministerial  gangway  was  employed  in 
speculation  as  to  how  long  they  would  have  to  wait 
before  getting  quit  of  a  tiresome  Bill,  about  which 
they  cared  little  and  knew  less,  and  falling  to  logger- 
heads with  each  other  over  the  precedence  of  their 
own  respective  fads.  But  the  fact  that  all  this  com- 
bined intellectual  effort  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  Home  Eule  Bill  hardly  justifies  the  Home  Secre- 
tary in  contending  that  the  measure  has  ceased  to  be 
regarded  by  the  Unionists  as  detestable  or  imprac- 
ticable, and  that  nothing  remains  to  be  considered  but 
the  adjustment  of  details. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  his  sake,  that  this  assurance 
will  reconcile  the  Eedmondites  to  the  hanging  up  of 
the  Home  Eule  Bill  for  next  year — that  step  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  could  not  prevail  upon  himself  to 
announce  in  plain  language  at  Edinburgh,  and  to 
which  even  Mr.  Asquith,  though  manifestly  commis- 
sioned to  make  the  announcement,  feels  bound  to 
attempt  the  reconciliation  of  his  Irish  allies  by  vague 
and  mysterious  promises  to  "  keep  the  question  alive." 
In  the  dashing  speech  which  Lord  Eandolph  Churchill 
made  the  other  night  at  Bedford — and  in  which,  by  the 
way,  he  strangely  enough  ascribed  to  an  esteemed  con- 
temporary certain  faithful  dealings  of  the  Saturday 
Review  with  the  pretensions  of  Mr.  Whitbread— the 
significance  of  this  notification  was  rightly  insisted  on. 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  one  really  important  piece  of 
information  about  next  year's  Ministerial  programme 
which  Mr.  Asquith  had  to  impart.  All  the  rest  was 
mere  recitation  of  the  Newcastle  Confession.  Of  course 
the  Government  are  going  to  "  shorten  the  period 
"  of  electoral  qualification  which,"  &c. — in  other  words, 
to  do  as  much  gerrymandering  of  the  constituencies 
as  possible  before  the  next  election.  Of  course  they 
are  going  to  "  lay  the  foundations  of  religious  equality  " 
by  sacking  a  Church  or  two  ;  and  of  course — very 
much  of  course  this — they  are  going  to  strike  an 
effective  blow  at  the  "  curse  of  intemperance."  But 
nobody,  English  or  Irish,  cares  half  as  much  about  all 
these  things  which  the  Government  are  going  to  do 
put  together  as  about  the  one  thing  which  they  are 
not  going  to  do  —namely,  reintroduce  the  Home  Rule 
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Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons.    And  the  only  thing 

which  anybody  is  still  curious  about — though,  except 
among  the  very  ignorant,  it  is  but  a  languid  curiosity — 
is  the  mysterious  sentence  above  referred  to.  We  have 
a  faint  desire  to  be  introduced  to  some  of  those  "  many 
"  ways  in  which  a  question  of  this  kind  [that  is,  of  the 
"  Home  Rule  Bill  kind]  can  be  kept  alive,  and  by 
"  which  effective  progress  can  be  made  in  the  prosecu- 
"  tion  of  it."  The  Daily  News  has  more  than  a  faint 
desire  for  this  introduction.  It  is  in  quite  a  flutter  of 
expectation  ;  dreaming,  perhaps,  of  the  Bill  reintro- 
duced into  a  cowering  House  of  Lords  by  the  masterful 
and  Napoleonic  Lord  Kimberley.  But  then  so  much 
depends  upon  what  "keeping  it  alive"  means,  and 
upon  what  is  meant  by  "  effective  progress." 


M.  GOUNOD. 

WITH  the  death  of  M.  Gounod  the  world  of  music 
loses  the  most  distinguished  of  French  com- 
posers, and  one  of  the  most  illustrious  masters  of  the 
lyrical  drama  in  our  time.  It  was  the  singular  fortune 
of  M.  Gounod  to  achieve  fame  by  one  stroke,  and  to 
gain  the  highest  eminence  of  success  without  the 
common  experience  of  the  ascent.  Of  the  sudden 
shining  of  splendid  names  his  career  offers  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  examples.  In  the  history  of  music, 
indeed,  the  success  of  M.  Gounod's  Faust  is  without  a 
parallel.  The  significance  of  the  French  master's  posi- 
tion is  best  revealed  by  comparison  with  those  who 
were  not  less  pre-eminent  in  the  annals  of  opera.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  century  Rossini's  reign  was 
undisputed.  His  Barber  was  everywhere  acclaimed 
as  immortal.  The  sway  of  Meyerbeer,  again,  with 
Robert  le  Liable  and  the  Huguenots,  was  not  less  un- 
disputed. Then  followed  the  prodigious  vogue  of  the 
works  of  Signor  Verdi's  premiere  jeunesse.  But  were 
we  to  attempt  to  "place"  these  composers  by  naming 
them  in  turn  as  the  author  of  the  Barber,  the  author 
of  the  Huguenots,  the  author  of  the  Trovatore,  we 
should  be  conscious  that  this  is  no  way  of  epitome. 
In  each  instance  there  is  more  of  void  suggested 
than  of  summary.  But  when  we  name  M.  Gounod 
as  the  composer  of  Faust,  we  express  all.  That 
astonishing  work  is  the  sum  of  his  genius.  There 
may  be— we  are  fully  prepared  to  find  that  there 
are — critics  of  music  who  will  indulge  the  odd  per- 
versity of  the  superior  mind  by  discerning  in  Romeo 
et  Juliette  qualities  rarer  and  finer  than  those  of  Faust, 
or  in  Polyeucte  the  complement  to  M.  Gounod's  genius, 
or  in  his  oratorios,  possibly,  the  mature  expression  of 
his  powers.  But  the  just  recognition  of  the  beauty 
and  distinction  of  these  and  other  works  of  M.  Gounod 
is  compatible  with  the  opinion  that  with  regard  to 
Faust  the  popular  verdict  is  right,  and  will  be  up- 
held. 

None  but  the  rash,  presumptuous  critic  would 
decree  immortality  to  any  contemporary  work.  The 
greatest  works  of  the  lyrical  drama,  the  Don  Giovanni 
of  Mozart  and  the  Fidelio  of  Beethoven,  are  im- 
mortal, if  any  works  are.  Yet  we  suffer  operatic 
season  after  operatic  season  to  pass  without  hear- 
ing either.  But  no  one  dreams  of  a  season  without 
M.  Gounod's  opera.  It  is  not  so  much  a  case  of 
"  When  in  doubt  put  on  Faust  "  as  an  imperative  call 
from  all  quarters.  The  impresario  knows  that  he  cannot 
stand  without  Faust.  Every  new  operatic  tenor,  every 
young  operatic  soprano,  is  of  the  same  mind.  The 
public;  all  the  world  over  demand  it  with  one  voice. 
K  is  toujours  Faust  and  Faust  partout.  More  than 
thirty  years  have  passed  since  it  was  produced  in  Paris, 
witb  Mme.  Miolan  Carvalho  as  Marguerite  (a  name 
which,  such  hold  has  the  opera  taken,  has  ousted 
MARGARET  and  Gretciien  in  popular  parlance),  and 
tune  has  not  abated  the  magic  of  its  charm.  None  of  the 


popular  operas  we  have  cited  has  enjoyed  so  prolonged 
a  triumph,  and  there  are  no  signs  whatever  of  lessen- 
ing enthusiasm.  The  history  of  this  one  opera  com- 
prises nothing  less  than  the  record  of  some  of  the  most 
memorable  performances  of  the  greatest  singers  the 
lyrical  stage  has  known.  The  fame  of  such  artists  as 
Mile.  Titiens  and  Mme.  Nilsson,  Mme.  Adelina  Patti, 
Mme.  Pauline  Lucca,  and  Mme.  Trebelli  must  be  said 
to  be  intimately  associated  with  Faust ;  and  the  list  of 
famous  singers  who  have  been  inspired  by  the  musical 
and  dramatic  genius  of  the  work  is  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted when  we  have  cited  Signor  Mario,  M.  Faure, 
Signor  Giuglini,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  M.  Edouard  de 
Reszke,  and  M.  Jean  his  brother.  As  with  another 
famous  French  opera  of  our  day,  Georges  Bizet's 
Carmen,  M.  Gounod's  Faust  proved  an  instantaneous 
success  abroad  rather  than  in  France.  Its  reception, 
indeed,  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  seemed  for  a  while  pro- 
phetic of  the  repetition  of  the  failure  that  fell  to  the 
composer's  first  opera,  Sapho,  eight  years  previously.  In 
England,  just  thirty  years  ago,  the  success  of  the  opera 
was  unexampled  from  the  night  of  its  production  at  Her 
Majesty's  by  Mr.  Mapleson,  whose  fortune  it  has  been 
to  introduce  to  the  English  operatic  stage  the  three  most 
important  operas  of  modern  times.  If  it  be  true  that 
the  victorious  course  of  M.  Gounod's  Faust  through- 
out the  world  has  led  to  the  neglect  of  Spohr's  re- 
markable work  on  the  same  subject,  it  is  deplorable 
rather  than  unaccountable.  Singers  who  are  actors, 
and  singers  who  are  innocent  of  the  actor's  art,  find  in 
the  French  Faust  extraordinary  opportunities  for 
stage  distinction.  As  a  version  of  Goethe's  work,  the 
"  book  "  of  MM.  Barbier  and  Carre  is  undoubtedly 
very  inferior  to  the  lyrical  drama  written  by  Signor 
Boito  as  the  text  for  his  great  opera,  Mefistofele.  But 
not  even  M.  Gounod  had  a  keener  eye  for  stage  effect 
and  dramatic  construction  than  the  authors  of  the  book 
of  Faust,  and  never  did  genius  transmute  the  material 
at  his  hand  with  happier  results  than  the  French 
master. 


THE  SCRAMBLE  FOR  SCHOLARS. 

THE  magnates  (or  parvates)  who  assembled  in  Ox- 
ford last  week  to  discuss  the  subject  of  Secondary 
Education  in  England  seem,  in  more  ways  than  one, 
to  have  kindled  a  torch — a  torch  which  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  go  out,  if  humble  efforts  can  keep  it  burn- 
ing. At  the  beginning  of  the  present  week  Mr. 
Chawner,  a  well-known  ex-Tutor  of  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Dr.  Baker,  once  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford,  and  now  Head-master  of  Merchant 
Taylors'  School,  drew  attention  to  certain  inconveniences 
of  the  present  system  of  College  scholarships.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  open  scholarship  system  we  believe, 
though  we  speak  under  correction,  that  scholarship 
examinations  were  not  seldom  held  before  the  end  of 
the  Long  Vacation,  the  intention  being  that  the 
scholars  elected — if  not  already,  as  they  often  were, 
undergraduates  of  the  College — should  matriculate 
and  come  into  residence  immediately.  However  this 
may  be,  even  a  considerable  time  after  the  first 
Commission,  the  usual  scholarship-time  at  Oxford,  and 
we  think  at  Cambridge  also,  was  somewhere  about 
Easter — a  little  before  or  a  little  after- — -though  it  was 
not  generally  expected  or  permitted  that  the  elect 
persons  should  "  come  up  "  till  the  next  October. 
This  plan — if  it  fell  a  little  short  of  the  primitive  and 
honourable  simplicity  of  the  idea  that  scholarships 
were  not  baits  for  prize  freshmen,  but  encouragements 
given  to  the  best  men  who  had  already  made  up  their 
minds  to  belong  to  the  College — had  few  real  draw- 
backs and  several  advantages.  It  gave  both  dons  and  men 
time  to  "  turn  round"  and  make  their  arrangements  ; 
it  gave  opportunity  to  impecunious  scholars  or  would- 
be  scholars  who  could  not  attempt  a  University  career 
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unassisted  to  try  to  mend  their  hands  elsewhere  after 
a  first  iU  success  ;  and  it  did  not  interfere  with  any  but 
a  very  small  part  of  the  scholar-elect's  last  year  at 
school.  For  some  time  past  all  this  has  been  changed, 
and  Mr.  Chawner  and  Dr.  Baker  give  graphic  pictures 
of  what,  as  is  well  known  to  those  who  keep  their  eyes 
on  the  Universities,  has  taken  its  place. 

There  are  once  more  scholarship  examinations  at 
the  end  of  the  Long  at  Cambridge,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  intended  that  the  successful  competitors 
shall  come  into  residence  now.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
intended  that  they  shall  not  do  so  till  twelve  months 
hence.  As  is  pointed  out,  no  system  much  worse  for 
the  scholars  themselves,  for  their  schools,  and  ulti- 
mately for  their  colleges,  could  well  be  devised.  He 
must  be  a  therion  or  a  theos  among  boys  who,  having 
got  his  scholarship  and,  as  he  thinks  (good  easy  youth !), 
secured  his  career,  will  work  as  well  during  the  post- 
script of  his  school  record  as  he  otherwise  would  ;  he 
must  almost  necessarily  be  a  great  nuisance  to  his 
school ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  very  improbable  that  he 
will  go  up  a  damaged  and  stale  article  to  his  college. 
Then  why  on  earth  do  it  ?  Mr.  Chawner,  not  without 
euphemism,  shall  tell  us.  "  It  is  recognized  in  both 
"  Universities  that  a  college  must  in  the  main  look 
"  to  its  scholars  to  maintain  its  reputation  in  the  class- 
"  lists  and  triposes ;  and  the  governing  body  of 
"  every  college  has  come  to  regard  it  as  a  patriotic 
f  duty  to  foster  and  increase  the  scholarship-fund 
"  (in  some  cases  to  an  extent  out  of  proportion 
I'  to  its  revenue),"  and,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  to  set 
its  examinations  earlier  and  earlier,  so  as  to  get  the 
first  pick,  the  earliest  cream  of  the  possible  freshmen 
of  that  year.  Mr.  Chawner  gives  very  edifying  par- 
ticulars of  the  progress  and  history  of  this  Scramble 
for  Scholars,  and  Dr.  Baker  further  calls  attention  to 
a  singular  practice  (which  had  not  escaped  our  own 
notice),  at  one  University  at  least,  of  ''increasing  the 
"  scholarship-fund  "  by  cutting  down  the  advertised 
value  of  the  scholarships,  under  the  plea  that  the  can- 
didates are  not  good  enough  for  the  original  sum,  but 
that  the  college  will  kindly  take  them  at  so  much  less 
if  they  like. 

Not  very  much  comment  need  be  made  on  these 
proceedings,  which  are  indefensible  on  a  single  ground 
of  decency,  dignity,  or  regard  for  sound  learning.  But 
in  drawing  attention  to  them  we  may  invite  especial 
notice  to  one  point  which  neither  the  Cambridge 
Tutor  nor  the  Oxford  Head-master  specially  cites. 
It  must  be  seen  at  once  how  this  frantic  compe- 
tition for  scholars,  this  "  fostering  the  fund,"  and 
watering  down  the  scholarships,  must  increase  that 
disastrous  result  to  which  we  referred  last  week.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  only  object  is  to  "  main- 
"  tain  the  reputation  of  the  college  in  the  triposes 
"  and  the  class-lists."  After  them  the  deluge.  The 
college  does  not  want  to  teach  men  in  the  best  way  to 
develop  their  powers  for  future  life,  still  less  to  exercise 
any  "fostering  "  over  them  in  their  start  for  that  life. 
That  might  have  been  well  enough  in  stick-in-the-mud 
old  days,  a  moderate  number  of  five  or  even  seven-year 
scholarships  to  start  with,  and  a  by  no  means  bad  chance 
of  a  Fellowship  to  follow  for  a  good  and  industrious 
scholar.  Now  the  college  wishes  to  get  as  many  firsts 
as  it  can,  and  beyond  the  firsts  it  looks  not.  It  is  not 
its  ex-scholars'  keeper ;  and  if  it  encourages  men  whose 
parents  are  not  really  in  position  to  support  them  at 
the  University  at  all  by  bribes  of  a  few  score  pounds  a 
year  to  come  up,  it  recognizes  no  further  duty  to  them 
when  they  go  down— much  more  when  they  go  down 
without  their  first.  It  is  far  too  busy  in  setting 
the  scholarship  examination  date  for  next  year  a  little 
further  back,  and  seeing  whether  four  scholarships  of 
fifty  pounds  cannot  be  split  into  five  of  forty  for  the 
fresh  generation. 


THE  ARISTOCRACY  IN  POLITICS. 

THE  editors  of  the  recently  published  Letters  and 
Memoirs  of  the  Twelfth  Duke  of  Somerset  justify 
their  publication  by  the  plea  that  the  Duke,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  personal  claims  to  recollection,  was  interest- 
ing as  a  very  complete  embodiment  of  a  type  of 
statesmanship  which  has  disappeared  or  is  disappearing 
from  the  public  life  of  England.  He  was  almost  a 
perfect  example  of  that  old  territorial  aristocracy,  titled 
or  untitled,  which  for  centuries  formed  the  governing 
class  of  England,  and  which  held  power  by  some- 
thing like  an  hereditary  title.  The  Duke  of  Somerset 
was  a  good  example  of  this  class,  which  in  the  Whig 
section  of  it  combined  aristocratic  manners  and  tastes,  and 
a  somewhat  haughty  social  exclusiveness,  with  opinions 
more  or  less  popular.  They  are  vanishing,  we  are  told  ; 
and  the  place  which  they  once  occupied  is  being  taken 
by  persons  widely  different  from  them  "  in  origin  and 
"  education,  in  temper,  ambition,  and  even  in  the 
"  pronunciation  of  their  mother-tongue."  The  lament 
in  substance  is  as  old  almost  as  the  political  history  of 
England.  It  was  made,  we  dare  say,  in  the  Plan- 
tagenet  times  when  the  mercantile  family  of  the  De  la 
Poles  became  dukes  and  made  princely  marriages,  and 
forced  their  way  into  the  line  of  the  Royal  succession. 
The  "old  blood"  of  the  Tudor  times  deeply  resented 
the  intrusion  of  the  "  new  blood  "  into  the  great  offices 
of  State.  Swift  noted  that  the  great  families  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign  were  being  supplanted  in  power  by  men 
of  humbler  rank.  Thomas  Cromwell  was  not  of  more 
aristocratic  belongings  than  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  and  the 
Ceaggs  family,  which  contributed  a  Postmaster- General 
and  a  Secretary  of  State  to  the  earlier  Georgian  era, 
was  of  far  less  exalted  origin  than  either. 

It  may  be  conceded  to  the  editors  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  that  the  participation  of 
the  mercantile  and  labouring  classes  in  the  direct 
work  of  legislation  and  administration  is  larger  than 
it  was  in  the  days  which  preceded  and  in  those 
which  immediately  followed  the  first  Reform  Act, 
not  to  speak  of  much  earlier  times.  But  to  contrast 
these  periods  as  periods  of  unqualified  aristocratic 
ascendency,  and  of  something  like  aristocratic  banish- 
ment, is  to  misread  the  facts.  The  Stanleys  and 
Cavendishes,  the  Russells  and  Cecils,  the  Churchills 
and  Spencers  and  Grevs,  have  still  their  representa- 
tives in  public  life,  who  have  attained,  or  give  promise 
of  attaining,  positions  relatively  as  great  as  that  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  their  houses.  The 
argument,  perhaps,  is  pressed  too  far  when  Walpole, 
the  two  Pitts,  and  Fox  are  represented  as  examples  of 
men  of  genius  breaking  down  the  barriers  interposed 
in  the  way  by  aristocratic  exclusiveness.  Walpole 
belonged  to  an  old  territorial  and  Parliamentary 
family,  commanding  several  boroughs,  and  through 
matrimonial  alliance  with  the  Townshends  swaying 
the  Lords  and  his  county.  Chatham  was  fond  of 
assuming  the  air  of  a  popular  leader,  who,  with  a 
mandate  from  the  people,  to  use  the  modern  slang, 
faced  and  overawed  the  haughtiest  connexions.  But 
nobody  owed  more  to  those  connexions  than  he  did 
— notably  to  the  Grenville  clan.  His  grandfather, 
the  Governor  Pitt  of  the  Pitt  diamond  celebrity, 
owned  several  boroughs,  and  his  kinsfolk  had  won 
peerages  and  filled  Court  places  before  his  rise  to 
eminence.  These  things  served  the  younger  Pitt  too. 
Fox  was  the  grandson  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  as 
well  as  of  the  first  Lord  Holland.  But,  putting  these 
more  than  doubtful  cases  aside,  it  is  fair  to  appeal  to 
Addington  and  Canning  and  Peel  as  proofs  that,  in 
the  pre-Reform  and  earlier  post-Reform  days  of  thi? 
century,  the  highest  [josiiion  in  the  State  might  be 
attained  as  easily  by  metl  without  aristocratic  rank  as 
now.  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr.  Gladstone  are  the  only 
other  exceptions  during  more  than  sixty  years  to  a 
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long  list  of  lordly  Premiers.  Sir  William  Harcourt 
and  Mr.  Balfour,  who  stand  next  in  succession  to 
the  leadership  of  the  two  parties,  belong  to  families 
which  are  eminently  representative  of  the  "  landed 
"  gentry."  Perhaps  Mr.  Addison,  in  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  may  be  set  against  Mr.  Morley,  in  Queen 
Victoria's,  as  a  proof  that  letters  do  not  now  for 
the  first  time  command  admission  to  the  Cabinet. 
The  Poulett -Thomsons  and  Labouciieres  and  Card- 
wells  were  the  middle- class  precursors,  in  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  Queen's  reign,  of  the  W.  H.  Smiths, 
the  Goschens,  and  Chamberlains  of  its  later  years. 
If  Mr.  Gladstone's  present  Administration  is  more 
predominantly  a  middle-class  Administration  than 
any  of  the  century,  its  composition  is  in  part  due 
to  the  fact  that  his  Home  Rule  policy  has  alienated 
the  great  Whig  chiefs,  who  would  otherwise  have  had 
leading  places  in  it.  Unquestionably  the  old  aristo- 
cratic statesmanship  will  in  future  have  to  share  power 
with  politicians  of  different  social  strata.  It  will  be  one 
element  in  several.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  a  large  share  will  not  always  belong  to  it.  It  will 
hold  its  own,  if  it  chooses  to  do  so,  and  if  it  continues 
to  show  that  flexibility  of  adaptation  to  social  condi- 
tions which  has  hitherto  distinguished  it. 


THE   SLAVO-CELTIC  MELODRAMA. 

ONE  hardly  knows  whether  to  call  the  late  Marshal 
MacMahon  happy  or  otherwise  in  the  ojpjpor- 
hmitas  of  his  death.  Its  exact  coincidence  in  time 
with  the  commencement  of  the  Parisian  portion  of  the 
extraordinary  Slavo-Celtic  melodrama  which  is  now 
being  enacted  in  France  was  certainly  most  unfavour- 
able to  the  chances  of  a  ceremonious  and  loudly- 
mourned  departure.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  the 
departed  was  one  who  set  much  store  by  what  he  has 
thus  lost ;  and  indeed  one  rather  prefers  to  think  of 
him  as  among  those  who  would  as  soon,  if  not  sooner, 
make  an  unnoticed  exit  from  a  world  in  which  they 
have  done  their  duty  like  men,  but  are  conscious  of 
having  done  it  with  no  very  conspicuous  success.  But 
whatever  the  old  soldier  might  have  personally  felt  on 
that  matter,  it  is  certain  that  the  moment  of  his  death 
must  have  been  regarded  as  inopportune  by  any  who 
had  expected  or  hoped  that  the  event  would  call  forth 
an  adequate  expression  of  those  national  sentiments 
which  in  common  propriety  it  ought  to  have  awakened. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  but  for  the  accident 
in  question  it  would  have  done  so,  in  fact.  The 
behaviour  of  France  to  Marshal  MacMahon  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  wanting  in  generosity.  No  doubt 
there  was  a  touch  of  caprice  and  favouritism  about  it. 
Nations,  like  parents,  have  their  pet  sons,  who  are  for- 
given for  faults  and,  what  is  hardly  less  difficult,  for 
misfortunes  which  would  have  rendered  any  less 
favoured  child  a  perpetual  object  of  parental  aversion. 
There  maj — indeed  there  must — have  been  something 
of  this  feeling  at  the  bottom  of  the  complete  forgive- 
ness extended  by  the  French  people  to  the  General 
whose  name  is  now,  and  must  for  ever  be,  associated 
with  the  most  terrible  tale  of  national  overthrow  which 
history  records.  Still,  the  forgiveness  was  granted, 
and  the  nation  which  granted  it  deserves  to  get  the 
credit  of  the  act  without  any  too  captious  inquiry  into 
its  motives.  It  is  increased,  moreover,  by  the  fact  that 
the  unsuccessful  soldier  who  was  so  completely  received 
into  favour  as  to  be  raised  to  the  chief  place  in  the 
State  was  allowed  to  fail  almost  as  signally  in  the 
capacity  of  ruler  without  provoking  his  countrymen  to 
revise  their  estimate  of  him  a  second  time.  That  same 
Bort  of  respect  for  his  personal  qualities  which  enabled 
i  he  Marshal  to  recover  his  popularity  after  Sedan  aided 
him  to  survive  the  l6th  of  May.    In  the  one  case  as  in 


the  other  his  countrymen  regarded  him  as  a  man  whose 
errors  were  mainly  due  to  others,  and  were  redeemed 
by  virtues  of  his  own.  He  would  have  done  better  as 
a  general,  they  thought,  if  he  had  not  been  overruled 
by  an  irresolute  Emperor,  and  he  would  not  have 
failed  so  signally  as  a  ruler  but  for  his  entourage  of  poli- 
tical intriguers.  They  seem  tohave  felt  that  the  unwaver- 
ing loyalty  and  unselfish  patriotism  displayed  by  him  in 
both  capacities  more  than  atoned  for  his  shortcomings  ; 
and  this  is  certainly  not  the  moment  in  French  history 
to  deny  that  they  were  right.  The  fourteen  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  his  retirement  from  public  life 
have  not  multiplied  specimens  of  the  type  of  character 
which  he  represented  ;  and,  perhaps,  the  contrast 
between  him  and  the  politicians  who  have  succeeded 
him  might  have  been  more  fruitful  in  wholesome  re- 
flection for  Frenchmen  if  international  politics  had 
not  driven  domestic  scandals  from  their  memories. 

We  cannot  wonder,  however,  that  there  is  at  present 
neither  room  nor  composure  for  such  thoughts  as  these 
in  the  minds  of  the  French  people.  It  is  difficult,  no 
doubt,  for  any  Englishman  to  analyse  the  exact  com- 
position of  that  extraordinary  wave  of  emotion  which 
is  just  now  passing  over  France,  and  which  within  the 
last  day  or  two  has  spread  to  and  submerged  her  only 
less  impressionable  visitors.  Its  very  volume  and  in- 
tensity have  set  most  of  us  reconsidering  our  theories 
as  to  its  origin,  or  at  any  rate  as  to  the  proportions 
of  the  various  impulses  to  which,  in  our  anticipations  of 
it,  we  had  set  it  down.  We  were  not  prepared  either 
for  the  naivete  of  its  expression  or  for  what,  with  every 
allowance  for  differences  of  national  temperament,  we 
cannot  but  call  the  childish  excesses  to  which  it  has 
run.  The  kissings  and  embracings  of  hosts  and  guests, 
the  tears  and  cheers  of  the  populace,  the  gush  and 
gammon  of  the  newspapers  we  had  to  some  extent  dis- 
counted, though  we  could  not,  of  course,  have  foreseen 
that  "two  well-dressed  ladies"  would  rush  across  a 
street  in  Toulon  to  cover  the  bearded  faces  of  two 
Muscovite  tars  with  kisses,  or  that  Sergeant  Garrus, 
of  the  i  nth  Regiment  of  the  Line,  would  have 
been  recommended  to  the  Czar  for  a  decoration  for 
having  jumped  into  the  harbour  to  save  a  well- 
dined  Russian  sailor  from  a  watery  grave.  But 
incidents  of  this  strictly  private  kind  are  really  far 
less  remarkable  than  the  paroxysm  of  official  hysterics 
which  earned  for  M.  Poincare  the  following  tele- 
gram from  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  at  St. 
Petersburg : — "  Our  boys'  and  girls'  schools  have 
"  just  received  the  post-cards  sent  in  the  name  of  all 
"  your  establishments  of  public  instruction.  In  pre- 
"  sence  of  this  touching  demonstration,  the  Russian 
"  Imperial  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  thinks  it  his 
"  duty  to  transmit  to  the  youth  of  France  the  expres- 
"  sion  of  the  gratitude  with  which  our  scholars  of  both 
"  sexes  have  received  this  proof  of  sympathy."  Again 
we  admit  that  allowance  has  to  be  made  for  differences 
of  national  temperament  and  national  manners.  M. 
Poincare' s  "  happy  thought,"  and  his  prompt  execu- 
tion of  it,  ought  not  to,  and  does  not,  cause  us 
nearly  as  much  surprise  as  we  should  feel  if  Mr. 
Acland  arranged  to  have  effusive  post-cards  sent  from 
every  elementary  school  in  Groat  Britain  to  every 
similar  establishment  in  some  other  country  on  any 
festive  occasion  whatever.  But  it  would  be  absurd 
to  contend  that  M.  Poincark's  performance  should 
surprise  us  not  at  all,  or  very  little.  It  must,  and 
does,  surprise  us  very  much  that  the  head  of  a  Govern- 
ment department  in  any  country  should  thus  go 
decorously  mad  ;  and  it  would  be  affectation  to  pretend 
that  it  gives  us  no  occasion  to  ask  ourselves  what  it  all 
means. 

What  does  it  all  mean  ?  No  one  outside  the  skin 
of  a  Frenchman  can  possibly  know  ;  and  it  is  far  from 
improbable  that    many  persons  within  that  integu- 
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merit  would  find  it  almost  equally  hard  to  say.  One 
fling,  however,  is  quite  certain,  and  another  almost 
equally  so  ;  first,  that  the  explanation  given  of  it  by 
certain  Frenchmen  is  not  the  true  one  ;  and,  secondly, 
that  it  is  not  believed  in  as  such  by  those  who  offer  it. 
Whatever  else  of  profit  or  of  promise  to  themselves 
they  may  see  in  a  cordial  understanding,  or  even  in  a 
regular  alliance,  with  Russia,  they  do  not  value  it,  as 
some  of  them  have  declared  they  do,  as  a  "  guarantee 
"  of  European  peace."  To  begin  with,  they  are  per- 
fectly well  aware  that,  as  long  as  they  themselves 
remain  quiescent,  there  is  no  likelihood  of  the  peace  of 
Europe  being  broken  ;  and,  further,  they  must  know 
very  well  that,  if  any  enemy  was  meditating  an  attack 
upon  them,  the  coming  together  of  France  and  Russia 
would  warn  that  enemy  that  he  must  not  much  longer 
delay  to  strike  the  blow.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
simply  impossible  to  regard  the  demonstrations  at 
Toulon  and  Paris  as  nothing  more  than  a  mere  spon- 
taneous outburst  of  friendly  feeling  for  a  people 
towards  whom  they  are  drawn  by  purely  personal 
sympathy,  unmixed  with  any  considerations  of  political 
interest.  The  demonstrations  are  too  exuberant  for 
that ;  and  the  sympathy  moreover  was  never  heard  of 
until  the  situation  brought  political  interests  into 
view.  Before  the  war  of  1870,  and  even  for  as 
long  a  time  afterwards  as  it  took  for  the  con- 
sequences of  that  war  fully  to  develop  themselves, 
the  "  traditional  friendship "  between  France  and 
Russia  did  not  exist  even  in  legend.  Throughout 
that  war  the  good-will  of  Russia — or  of  the  Russian 
Czar,  which  for  all  practical  purposes  amounted  to 
the  same  thing — was  notoriously  enlisted  on  the  side 
of  Germany ;  and  the  only  political  act  which  the 
occasion  suggested  to  Alexander  II.  was  to  tear 
up  a  treaty  which  France  had  spent  blood  and 
treasure  to  extort  from  his  predecessor.  It  was 
only  her  growing  isolation  in  Europe  which  first 
induced  her  to  look  in  the  direction  of  Russia, 
and  the  desire  for  a  union  of  forces  as  well  as  of 
hearts  with  Russia  did  not  take  definite  shape  until 
that  isolation  was  completed  by  the  conclusion  of  the 
Triple  Alliance.  In  a  word,  the  Franco-Russian  entente 
was  of  political  origin  from  the  first,  and  whatever 
imports  may  belong  to  this  singularly  enthusiastic 
ratification  of  it  must  be  political  too.  How  far  it 
menaces,  or  adds  to  the  menace  already  impending 
over,  the  peace  of  Europe,  we  cannot  say.  But  that, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  to  the  obscure  extent  of  its  import, 
it  makes  for  disquietude,  and  not  for  tranquillity, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt. 


ENGLISH  BARDS  AND  AN  EDINBURGH 
REVIEWER. 

A POET  has  no  friends,  and  few  may  be  inclined  to 
resent  the  mixture  of  condescension  and  imperti- 
nence with  which  an  Edinburgh  Reviewer  treats  many 
contemporary  bards.  Probably  not  one  of  them  will 
arise  and  smite  him  in  a  satire,  because,  of  course, 
nobody  knows  who  he  is,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
nobody  cares.  He  does  a  little  scalping  and  slashing  ; 
but  we  do  not  expect  to  hear  that  Mr.  Lewis  Morris 
has  therefore  fallen  into  a  decline,  nor  that  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold  has  sent  the  Reviewer  a  challenge  (though 
this  would  give  us  much  pleasure),  nor  even  that  Mr. 
Alfred  Austin  has  pilloried  him  in  the  measures  of 
Byron  and  Pope.  Non  est  tanti,  poets  have  made 
that  discovery;  but  seventy  years  ago  there  would 
have  been  wigs  on  the  green. 

With  the  Reviewer's  general  ideas  we  have  little 
fault  to  find.  Certainly,  if  there  is  to  be  a  Laureate, 
Mr.  Swinburne  is  the  man  for  our  money,  and  for  the 


Reviewer's,  always  on  the  hypothesis  that  Mr.  Swin- 
burne would  accept  the  bays  and  the  sherry.  Certainly 
there  is  a  look  of  "  business"  in  the  recent  showers  of 
congratulatory  and  consoling  odes.  One  spirited  ode- 
maker,  by  the  way,is  not  even  mentioned  by  the  Reviewer, 
and  this  is  perhaps  his  unkindest  cut.  For  an  ode 
may  be  a  very  fair  ode,  though  abstention  even  from 
good  odes  may  be  a  better.  The  Reviewer,  who  has  a 
tendresse  for  Mr.  William  Watson,  quotes  some  lines 
of  his  on  "  little  masters"  (and  misses  for  that  matter) 
"  who  make  a  toy  of  song,"  and  bore  "  grave  men," 
not  slightly,  but  a  great  deal.  Grave  men,  then,  can 
stay  out  of  the  nursery  where  the  little  misses  and 
masters  are  playing.  But  Mr.  Watson  also  assailed 
parties  "in  faded  antique  dress,"  and  almost  everybody, 
in  fact ;  for  his  poem — not  a  recent  poem — contained 
lines  that  certainly  seemed  to  reflect  on  Tennyson  and 
Browning.  As  the  poet  has  lately  shown  how  much 
he  admired  Lord  Tennyson,  perhaps  he  has  forgiven 
the  children  too,  and  perhaps  he  was  a  little  general 
in  his  censures.  When  the  Reviewer  comes  to  con- 
trast "the  poet  Morris"  with  "the  other  Morris," 
he  appears  to  forget  the  secular  dignity  of  the  Blue 
and  Buff  periodical.  Given  he  calls  a  "  barefaced  " 
imitation  of  Maud.  We  have  not  verified  the  re- 
semblance, but  the  term  "  barefaced"  seems  to  connote 
intentional  and  deliberate  "  annexation  "  (to  use  the 
Reviewer's  phrase),  and  that  is  totally  out  of  the 
question.  No  man,  after  twenty-five,  when  he  is 
doing  what  he  "  takes  seriously  "  (that  Mr.  Morris 
takes  himself  seriously  is  part  of  the  charge), 
deliberately  "  annexes " ;  probably  he  does  not  even 
consciously  imitate  ;  certainly  he  never  would  dream  of 
imitating  "the  form,  the  style,  and  the  very  turns  of 
"  expression."  Charges  of  this  kind  were  brought 
against  Scott  in  the  matter  of  the  then  unpublished 
Christahel.  And  charges  of  this  kind  overshoot  their 
mark ;  so  many  great  writers  have  been  accused  of 
plagiarism  that  people  are  apt  to  regard  every  one 
who  is  accused  as  a  great  writer.  At  the  least 
he  is  always  a  successful  writer,  as  in  the  case 
of  Alexander  Smith.  "  True  kindness  to  the  poor 
"  would  be  to  make  bonfires  of  the  street  organs," 
says  the  Reviewer,  d  propos  of  Mr.  Morris's  Organ 
Boy,  "  and  to  raise  a  fund  to  provide  them  with  some 
"  real  music."  The  raising  of  the  fund  should  come 
first.  The  one  pretty  sight  in  London  is  the  sight  of 
children  dancing  to  an  organ  in  an  alley.  And,  if  the 
"  real  music  "  were  provided,  would  the  clients  prefer 
it  ?  Say  that  A  or  B  is  a  popular  poet  or  novelist ;  we 
that  have  good  wits  may  prefer  C  or  D,  but  the  public 
would  not  thank  us  for  burning  Miss  Braddon's 
works,  and  "  raising  a  fund "  to  provide  cheap 
editions  of  Mr.  Meredith  withal.  Nor  should  we  be 
grateful  for  the  proceeding.  Mr.  Austin  is  informed 
that  it  does  not  matter  whether  he  has  written  six  or 
seven  volumes  of  verse,  "  for  they  are  all  very  much 
"  alike."  Here  is  courtesy  ;  and  Mr.  Austin,  too, 
"  takes  himself  very  seriously."  Will  anybody  take  a 
poet  seriously  if  he  does  not  take  himself  with  serious- 
ness ?  and  have  authors  never  been  rebuked  for  the 
opposite  fault?  "Vulgarity"  is  another  charge,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  bring  that  charge  without  being  vulgar. 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  because  he  printed  a  kind  of 
poetic  peroration  in  capitals,  has  done  enough  "  to 
"  stamp  any  one  who  descends  to  it  as  a  literary 
"  charlatan."  Mr.  Bridges  calls  a  set  of  sonnets  The 
Groivth  of  Love,  and  the  title  "  has  little  apparent 
"  reference  to  the  contents."  The  black-letter  edition, 
we  believe,  is  a  privately  printed  boon  to  collectors, 
and  even  the  Reviewer  admires  the  poems.  But  in 
writing  of  Mr.  Bridges  he  does  not  even  mention  his 
Shorter  Poems,  which  we  take  to  be  the  volume 
whereon  at  present  the  author's  reputation  chiefly 
stands,  and  stands  very  high.    These  are  examples  of 
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the  mingled  impertinence  and  condescension  of  a 
review  -which  is  not  entirely  encouraging  to  minstrels, 
nor  absolutely  in  good  taste. 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  ITALY. 

THE  speech  of  the  Italian  Premier  at  Dronero  dealt 
with  the  financial  state  of  Italy  with  greater 
cheerfulness  than  the  prospect  seems  to  warrant.  With 
regard  to  the  foreign  relations  of  Italy,  Signor  Giolitti 
spoke  with  firmness,  and  to  the  point.  Not  Signor 
CKlsri  himself  could  have  referred  to  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance in  more  satisfactory  terms.  The  present  Govern- 
ment, whatever  its  domestic  and  financial  policy 
might  be,  was  determined  not  to  depart  from  in- 
ternational relations  that  were  the  guarantee  of 
peace.  Not  only  was  Italy  anxious  to  secure  peace, 
as  Signor  Giolitti  affirmed,  but  there  are,  on 
his  own  showing,  the  most  powerful  reasons  why 
the  country  should  avoid  the  slightest  political 
movement  that  hinted  of  the  contrary  disposition. 
When,  therefore,  the  Italian  Premier  speaks  of  the 
prospect  of  continued  peace  as  good,  he  speaks  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  necessity  of  peace  to  Italy  if 
the  present  disordered  state  of  Italian  finance  is  to  be 
cured.  Though  certain  organs  of  the  French  press 
would  represent  Italy  just  now  as  arming  herself  and 
developing  warlike  tendencies,  there  is  almost  as  much 
of  the  ludicrous  as  of  malice  in  the  picture.  When 
Signor  Giolitti  says  "  Peace "  he  means  "  Peace," 
and  can  mean  nothing  else  if  he  is  to  keep  in  power. 
Hence,  at  Dronero,  the  Italian  Premier  addressed  him- 
self to  the  question  of  readjusting  the  present  unde- 
sirable relations  of  national  expenditure  and  national 
income. 

Signor   Giolitti's  scheme   for  restoring  financial 
health  to  Italy  comprises  some  very  important  pro- 
posals, and  some  that  will  prove  extremely  drastic 
measures  to  people  so  heavily  taxed  as  the  Italians. 
At  a  time  when  the  scarcity  of  the  metallic  currency  in 
Italy  is  painfully  felt,  and  when  gold  has  to  be  bought 
— with  an  exchange  unfavourable  to  Italy — to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  National  Debt,  it  seems  a  strange  de- 
vice to  decree  the  payment  of  Customs  duties  in  gold. 
With  gold  at  its  present  price,  importers  will  find  they 
are  paying  increased  duties.    Prices  may  be  expected 
to  rise  and  consumption  to  be  lessened.    Then  will 
follow  a  decrease  of  imports,  which  may  prove  so  great 
as  to  practically  neutralize  the  expected  gain  to  the 
national  exchequer  the  gold  payment  of  duties  will 
produce.    That  the  trade  of  the  country  can  benefit  by 
the  proposal  is  altogether  impossible.   As  the  additional 
gold  to  be  thus  raised  for  the  payment  of  the  interest 
of  the  National  Debt  must  increase  the  burden  of 
taxation,  it  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  a  popular  measure 
with  Signor  Giolitti's  countrymen.    Now  the  Italian 
Ministry  is  "  Democratic,"  as  Signor  Giolitti  himself 
announces,  and  must  be  ready  with  a  popular  policy 
at  a  crisis.    So  Signor  Giolitti  proposes  to  levy  a  pro- 
gressive Income-tax — that  dear,  that  very  dear,  device 
of  some  gifted  English  amateurs  in  economy — on  the 
already  overburdened  Italian  taxpayer.    The  proposed 
tax  does  not  begin  to  take  effect,  where  some  of  our 
reformers  would  have  it,  at  annual  incomes  of  ten,  or 
even  twenty,  thousand  pounds.    Nor  is  its  progressive 
rate  quite  so  distinguished  by  leaps  and  bounds  as  our 
more  liberal  Income-tax  reformers  would  have  it.  Still, 
Signor  Giolitti's  tax  is  to  be  a  very  comprehensive 
affair,  as  becomes  the  financial  master-stroke  of  a 
"  Democratic  "  Government.  It  begins  to  operate  upon 
incomes  above  five  thousand  lire,  or  two  hundred  pounds 
English — a  modest  income  to  start  with.    Thus  the 
democracy  of  Italy,  as  our  democratic  reformers  may 
wrath  fully  note,  will  be  anything  but  exempt  from  this 
strange  and  sweeping  measure.    How  far  success  will 


attend  the  expedient  remains  to  be  seen.  An  Income- 
tax  that  is  progressive  must  prove  a  very  expensive  one 
to  collect,  and,  at  the  best,  uncertain  in  its  working. 
Altogether,  in  spite  of  his  cheery  tone  and  self-con- 
fidence, there  seems  little  lightening  of  the  gloomy 
prospect  in  the  financial  remedies  proposed  by  the 
Italian  Premier. 


THE  BEST  GOLF  LINKS  IN  FRANCE. 

IT  is  the  best  in  France  to-day.  What  the  capabilities  of 
other  links,  as  yet  untried,  may  be,  one  does  not  know ; 
but  as  it  stands  it  is  the  best,  and  in  itself  is  capable  of 
great  improvements.  This  links  is  the  links  of  St.  Briac, 
commonly  called  the  Dinard  golf  links. 

It  is  the  best  because  it  is  of  the  proper  sandy  soil,  and 
because  its  chief  hazards  are  those  best  recognized  ones 
which  are  supplied  by  sand  bunkers  and  whins.  In  this 
it  compares  favourably  with  those  links  which  especially 
suggest  themselves  in  comparison  with  it — the  links  of  Pau 
and  the  links  of  Biarritz.  These  latter  are  of  the  class 
which  are  called  inland  links ;  for,  though  Biarritz  is  on 
the  seaside,  its  golf-course  is  on  a  high  upland  where 
the  soil  is  loamy  and  not  of  the  best  quality.  Links, 
in  fact,  is  the  Scot)  i  li  term  for  ground  of  a  sandy  nature 
down  by  the  seashore,  usually — perhaps  one  may  say 
always — the  product  of  alluvial  dejwsit.  Of  this  nature  is 
the  soil  of  all  the  best  golf  links,  and  of  this  nature  is  the 
golf  links  of  St.  Briac. 

A  five-mile  drive  from  Dinard,  which  gives  fine  views  , 
of  the  sea  and  the  bold  coast  outlines  (and  fine  joltings 
of  the  system  if  you  use  the  diligence),  brings  you  to  the  ; 
club-house  on  the  links.    The  house  is  excellently  suited 
for  its  purpose,  fitted  with  lockers,  dressing-rooms,  and 
drying  rooms.    It  does  not  supply  dejeuner  ;  only  tea  and 
other  drinks  which  the  golfer  more  frequently  imbibes.  I 
A  ladies'  tea-room  has  lately  been  opened,  for  the  ladies  are 
allowed  to  play  on  the  long  links  twice  a  week  during  the 
winter  and  all  day  and  every  day  during  the  summer. 
Their  own  links  and  club-house,  which  are  only  open  in  the 
winter  months,  are  about  a  mile  nearer  Dinard.  Here 
there  are  nine  holes  of  tolerable  length,  with  various  hazards 
which  include  a  bunker  more  formidable  than  any  on  the 
long  links  at  St.  Andrews. 

The  masculine  links  at  St.  Briac  may  roughly  be  likened, 
in  its  outline,  to  an  hour-glass.  The  club-house  is  situated 
at  the  waist  of  the  hour-glass.  From  it  one  starts  east, 
towards  Dinard,  and,  bending  towards  the  north,  completes 
one  half  of  the  hour-glass  as  one  putts  out  on  the  sixth- 
hole  green.  The  remaining  holes  form  the  western  bulb  of 
the  glass. 

A  very  severely  pulled  ball  from  the  first  tee  may  break 
one  of  the  club  windows ;  but  a  moderate  degree  of  skill 
will  land  the  player  over  the  hog's  back,  which  is  his  im- 
mediate horizon,  and  leave  him  with  a  short  iron  loft,  across 
a  road,  to  the  green.  An  extra  long  shot  from  the  tee  will 
land  on  this  road  in  one.  Peradventure  it  may  alight  on  a 
passing  Frenchman  or  his  wife,  and  in  France  it 's  expen- 
sive to  hit  a  Frenchman,  or  even  his  wife.  So  one  always 
ought  to  send  a  boy  on,  here,  to  report  the  coast  clear ;  but 
no  one  ever  does,  perhaps  because  it  is  so  difficult  to  talk 
French.  The  lofting  shot  over  the  road  is  not  too  simple, 
for  the  green  is  just  the  other  side  of  the  road,  and  beyond 
the  green  there  is  a  bank,  with  a  ditch.  Four  will  do  for 
this  hole. 

The  next  hole  is  a  much  better  one.  There  is  quite  a 
long  walk  to  the  tee,  as  happens  too  often  on  these  links ; 
but  if  you  survive  the  walk  you  will  find  yourself  on  a  high 
place  with  two  cross  bunkers  before  you.  It  needs  a  good 
drive  to  carry  the  second.  But  there  is  an  alternative — 
you  may  go  to  the  right,  carrying  only  one  bunker,  and 
then  a  cleek  shot  will  send  you  home.  In  either  case  there 
is  yet  another  cross-bunker  to  be  carried  before  you  reach 
the  green,  though,  to  the  long  driver  who  has  flown  the  two 
bunkers  from  the  tee,  the  approach  will  bo  but  a  lofting 
stroke.  The  green  is  on  a  terrace,  while  beyond,  and  to  its 
left,  arc  whin  bushes. 

The  third  hole  presents  little  incident.  A  moderate 
drive  from  the  tee  will  carry  a  bunker  and  road,  which 
may  ensnare  a  rank  foozle,  and  then  it  is  a  simple  approach- 
stroke  to  a  (lat,  unguarded  green.  Similarly  dull  country  is 
traversed  by  the  too  shot  to  the  fourth  ;  but  the  approach 
is  made  interesting  by  the  very  hazards,  the  road  and 
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bunker,  which  were  too  near  to  be  practical  perils  for  the 
third  tee  shot.  Here,  too,  the  green  is  flanked  by  whin 
bushes.  It  is  proposed  to  use  the  green  of  the  present 
fourth  hole  for  the  second  hole,  and  to  prolong  the  fourth 
hole  to  a  green  which  the  ground  near  the  sea  favours 
nicely ;  both  these  holes,  as  well  as  the  third,  would  be 
much  improved. 

The  fifth  hole  is  full  of  terrors.  Whins,  roads,  and 
bunkers  in  amiable  confusion  menace  a  topped  shot  with 
disaster.  A  good  drive,  however,  will  land  you  within 
reach  of  your  second  ;  but  about  this  second  there  must  be 
no  mistake.  The  plage  is  on  your  right  for  a  slice  ;  a  cruel 
bunker  on  your  left  for  a  pull ;  and  there  is  a  diversity  of 
abominations  for  you  if  you  top.  Finally,  if  you  are  in  the 
least  too  strong  your  ball  will  trickle  down  into  a  bay  of  the 
plage  beyond.  In  fact,  this  hole  is  a  little  too  difficult, 
stuck  up  as  it  is  on  a  very  narrow  saddle  ridge,  for  the 
merely  human  golfer.  Recognizing  this,  and  that  they 
have  human  beings  to  deal  with,  the  Committee  propose 
raising  a  little  bank  beyond  the  hole  to  save  a  well-played 
approach  from  over- running. 

The  sixth  hole  you  may  reach  with  a  long  one  in  one. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  may  be  in  the  garden  of  an  hotel, 
you  may  be  in  a  stable,  you  may  be  in  a  road  with  ruts 
deep  enough  for  Truth  to  dwell  in — and  your  ball  as  difficult 
as  Truth  to  fish  up. 

Next  to  the  first  hole  of  the  western  half  of  the  course 
you  drive  off  an  uneventful  tee  shot,  then  iron  into  a  nice 
little  dell  with  a  bunker  on  its  right.  Topping  your  ball 
to  the  eighth  you  are  in  a  road  and  ruts  so  deep  that  even 
no  hope  is  left  at  the  bottom  of  them ;  but  a  good  drive 
will  put  you  over  these,  and  an  iron  shot  over  a  nigh  hogs- 
back  may  lay  you  on  the  green. 

And  now  you  go  over  a  corner  of  the  plage,  where  with  a 
sliced  ball  you  may,  perhaps,  slay  a  chasseur,  who  often  lies 
in  wait  here  for  all  small  deer,  except  golfers.  Indeed,  it 
takes  a  real  good  shot  to  carry  the  road  and  ditches,  and  a 
second  good  one  to  put  you  on  the  hole  over  a  little  sandy, 
whin-clad  ridge.  So  much  for  nine  holes,  and  now  we 
go  out  on  a  promontory  of  the  cliffs,  where  a  slice  or  a  pull, 
equally,  may  send  you  down  the  precipitous  side.  Steering  a 
middle  course,  a  second  with  the  iron  should  take  you  home 
over  a  high  ridge ;  and  if  too  far  you  will  repent  in  whins 
and  heather.  The  eleventh  is  a  fine  hole.  Two  long  shots 
over  boldly  undulating  ground  will  reach  it ;  but  if  you 
slice  at  all  you  will  be  again  on  the  beach  in  hopeless  case. 
A  road — a  terror  to  the  second  stroke  of  the  feeble — runs 
across  the  main  line  to  the  hole.  The  twelfth  hole,  as  it 
stands,  is  within  reach  of  a  very  long  drive,  artfully  planted 
as  it  is  on  the  very  verge  of  the  cliff,  with  a  little,  a  very  little, 
built  up  bank,  to  save  you  from  over-running.  The  next  is 
again  within  reach — easier  reach  bya  good  deal — and  presents 
little  hazard,  save  for  the  undulations  of  the  ground,  except  a 
thick  patch  of  gorse  on  the  left  of  the  green ;  but  for  these  two 
holes  changes  are  in  contemplation,  which  will  improve  them 
greatly.  The  changes  will  include  putting  back  the  tee  for 
the  fourteenth,  which  is  now  a  drive  over  broken,  hazardous 
ground ,  and  an  iron  shot  over  a  road  deeply  sunken  in  a  gully, 
but  which  then  will  be  two  good  glad  drives.  The  fifteenth 
is  but  a  stout  cleek  shot.  If  that  shot  be  not  hit,  however, 
a  sandy  road,  with  deep  ruts,  will  exact  a  dear  penalty.  A 
drive  and  cleek  shot  or  iron  shot  may  take  you  to  the  six- 
teenth, which  lies  among  great  bold  undulations,  and  is 
guarded  by  a  sandy  road  winding  around  it  and  a  bunker 
beyond.  The  seventeenth  is  only  a  pitch-iron  shot ;  but  it 
is  perched  on  the  edge  of  a  steep  bank,  and  beyond,  on  its 
right,  is  a  trappy  bunker.  It  is  no  easy  hole  in  three, 
although  so  short.  And  the  last  hole  is  a  drive  and 
an  iron  shot  over  ground  so  flat  and  dull  that  it  quite 
reconciles  you  to  finding  that  the  round  is  over. 

It  is  all  real  golf — good  sandy  turf,  boldly  undulating 
ground,  constant  interest.  The  surrounding  landscape  and 
seascape  is  very  fine,  the  air  is  glorious.  The  accommoda- 
tion in  Dinard  is  excellent,  and  though  this  is  five  miles 
(cab-driver's  measurement)  from  the  links,  there  are  good 
hotels  close  to  the  course  itself,  which  are  usually  closed  in 
winter,  but  which  they  would  open  for  a  party  of  golfers. 
And  Dinard  is  as  near  London  in  point  of  time  as  most 
Scottish  links,  and  in  point  of  expense  much  nearer.  One 
may  naturally  ask  why  it  is  not  better  known  to  English 
golfers?  The  answer  is  twofold — the  links  at  St.  Briac 
have  been  open  only  a  little  more  than  two  years,  and 
previously  to  this  the  men  of  Dinard  golfed  at  St.  Lunaire. 
Is  the  significance  not  apparent  ?    The  meaning  is  that 


the  St.  Lunaire  links  were  but  a  substitute  for  the  game, 
and  that  when  one  in  England  asked  an  habitue  of  Dinard 
what  like  was  the  Dinard  golf  links,  he  answered  in  the 
terms  of  golf  at  St.  Lunaire — and  these  were  the  terms  of 
faint  praise. 

The  caddie  of  St.  Briac  is  cheap,  in  this  land  where  le  bon 
cidre  is  the  vin  du  pays ;  still  he  is  zealous  and  efficient. 
He  is  patched  and  picturesque  as  to  garments.  His 
English  is  patchy  also — rather  like  golfers'  French — *but  he 
knows  the  names  of  the  clubs.  He  is  an  observer.  "  The 
ladies,"  said  the  writer's  caddie  lately,  "  the  ladies — zey  are 
all  bad  " — for  which  criticism,  it  is  to  be  hoped  and  pre- 
sumed, his  point  of  view  was  a  golfing  one. 


ASSESSMENT  INSURANCE. 

r  1  THERE  is  a  very  lively  controversy  going  on  tetwi  en 
J-  the  advocates  of  Assessment  Insurance  and  the  sup- 
porters of  the  regular  system  of  life  insurance,  which  is 
worthy  of  attention  from  the  general  public.  Assessment 
Insurance,  though  a  recent  importation  from  the  United 
States,  is  really  a  revival  of  a  system  that  was  tried  here  at 
home  a  couple  of  centuries  ago,  and  given  up  as  unsound. 
It  is,  however,  carried  on  by  several  American  Companies, 
and  some  English  Companies  have  likewise  been  started  on 
the  same  principle.    Mr.  King,  of  the  Atlas  Assurance 
Company,  has  delivered  two  lectures  on  this  system — one 
in  April  of  last  year  at  Bristol,  and  the  other  in  May  of 
this  year  to  the  members  of  the  Life  Assurance  Officers 
Society  in  London.    Mr.  Zimmerman,  of  the  Pioneer  Life 
Assurance  Company,  has  replied  to  Mr.  King  on  behalf  of 
the  Assessment  system.    The  General  Manager  of  the  Sun 
Office  has  likewise  issued  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  and 
some  of  the  chairmen  have  discussed  it  at  shareholders' 
meetings.     We  have,  therefore,  the  worst  and  the  best 
that  can  be  said  of  the  system  before  us  in  handy  shape, 
and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  sum  up  the  argument  for 
the  benefit  of  our  readers.    There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that 
the  Assessment  system  offers  great  inducements  to  the 
public,  if  it  is  safe.     Mr.  Zimmerman  puts  this  very 
strongly  when  he  says   that  his  own  office  charges  a 
yearly  premium  of  18Z.  3s.  ^d.  for  a  policy  of  1,000/. 
on  a  life  aged  forty  years,  and  that  the  ordinary  British 
offices  charge  for  a  like  policy  at  the  same  age  about 
32/.     The    Assessment    Companies  profess  to  insure  at 
prime  cost.    They  reject  altogether  the  system  of  bonuses, 
and  they  likewise  declare  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  pile 
up  reserves.    There  is  no  doubt,  then,  that  their  plan  is 
cheap  if  it  is  also  sound.    We  are  afraid,  however,  that 
on  examination  it  will  be  found  to  be  utterly  unsound. 
The  ordinary  offices  proceed  on  the  principle  that  each 
policyholder  should  pay  such  a  premium  as  is  sufficient  to 
provide  the  policy  when  it  becomes  due,  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses of  management,  and  also,  of  course,  to  yield  a  profit, 
if  there  are  shareholders.    Leaving  profit  out  of  the  account 
for  the  present,  however,  in  the  ordinary  offices  the  pre- 
mium charged  ought  to  cover  the  cost  of  management,  and 
to  yield  such  a  sum  as,  being  safely  invested,  will,  on  death, 
amount  to  the  policy  to  be  paid.    But  notoriously  the  rate 
of  mortality  increases  with  age.    Out  of  10.000  persons, 
about  100  die  at  the  age  of  thirty,  while  about  1,972  die  at 
the  age  of  eighty-five.    Therefore  the  ordinary  Companies 
have  to  provide  for  a  constantly  increasing  mortality.  The 
premiums  these  Companies  fix  are  thus  average  premiums. 
They  are  admittedly  too  high  in  early  life ;  they  are  equally 
clearly  too  low  in  old  age  :  but  as  an  average  they  are  fair. 
As  they  are  admittedly  too  high  in  early  manhood,  the 
Companies  are  bound  to  invest  the  premiums  received  in 
such  a  way  that  the  accumulating  interest  will  make  up 
for  the  deficiency  in  the  same  premiums  in  old  age,  so  that 
the  total  policy  insured  shall  be  yielded  by  the  invest- 
ment.   That  is  the  principle  on  which  the  ordinary  offices 
are  based,  and  it  seems  a  safe  principle  and  a  fair  one. 

The  assessment  principle  is  different.  It  insures  a  man, 
say  at  forty  years  of  age,  and  it  charges  him  18/.  3s.  4<Z.  for 
a  policy  of  1,000/.,  payable  to  his  representatives  when- 
ever he  may  die.  That  would  be  a  fair  charge  supposing 
he  were  to  die  within  twelve  months  of  taking  out  the 
policy.  But  it  is  an  entirely  inadequate  charge  if  he  lives 
to  old  age.  Assuming  that  the  Company  does  a  large  busi- 
ness, it  insures  a  very  considerable  number  of  young  men 
and  young  women  at  thirty ;  and,  as  we  have  already 
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seen  from  the  census-tables  that  the  mortality  is  ex- 
ceedingly low  in  early  life  and  exceedingly  heavy  late 
in  life,  only  ",\  small  proportion  of  those  who  insure 
at  thirty  will  die  for  several  years.  By-and-bye,  how- 
ever, the  deaths  will  become  more  numerous,  and  then 
in  what  way  does  the  Assessment  Company  propose  to 
meet  the  claims?  It  has  not  provided,  as  the  ordinary 
Companies  do,  by  chaining  an  average  premium;  neither 
has  it  left  itself  room  to  form  a  reserve,  consequently  it  has 
to  depend  simply  and  solely  upon  new  business.  In  other 
words,  it  pays  the  claims  that  fall  due,  let  us  say,  five  years 
after  starting,  not  out  of  the  premiums  contributed  by  the 
persons  who  die,  but  partly  out  of  those  premiums  and 
partly  out  of  the  new  premiums  that  have  come  in  in  the 
interval.  It  is  drawing,  then,  upon  the  new  premiums  to 
pay  the  old  policies.  It  follows  that  the  insured  do  not 
themselves  gradually  contribute  a  fund  sufficient  to  furnish 
the  policy  they  insure  for,  but  that  the  old  insurants  benefit 
at  the  cost  of  the  new.  If  the  business  grows  rapidly, 
the  system  may  work  for  a  very  considerable  time, 
but  sooner  or  later  it  is  evident  that  it  must  break  down. 
Clearly  it  must  break  down  whenever  the  new  business 
ceases  to  grow  rapidly  enough  to  meet  the  claims  result- 
ing from  the  old  business.  The  Assessment  Companies 
provide  for  this  by  inserting  a  clause  to  the  effect  that, 
in  case  of  its  becoming  necessary,  the  Companies  may 
increase  the  premium  rate.  At  the  same  time  the  Com- 
panies allege  that  they  do  not  expect — that,  indeed,  it 
is  very  improbable — that  this  will  be  necessary.  The 
ground  on  which  they  base  this  opinion  is  that  the 
system  has  been  in  operation  for  a  considerable  time, 
that  several  Companies  are  in  existence  fifteen  and  even 
twenty  years,  that  they  have  thus  been  amply  tested  and 
have  proved  that  they  are  working  upon  sound  principles. 
It  is  quite  true,  they  admit,  that  the  rate  of  mortality 
increases  with  age  ;  but  the  average  age  of  the  persons 
insured  does  not  increase,  they  maintain.  Just  as  in  the 
world  the  rate  of  mortality  increases  as  individuals  grow 
older,  yet  there  is  no  increase  in  the  average  rate  because 
children  are  constantly  beiDg  born  and  the  children  are  grow- 
ing up  into  men  and  women,  so  it  is  alleged  new  persons  are 
insuring  in  the  Companies  and  the  average  of  age  is  thereby 
maintained.  The  argument  may  confuse  the  unthinking, 
but  it  clearly  will  not  bear  patient  consideration.  Since  each 
person  insured  pays  too  low  a  premium,  the  whole  of  the 
premium  incomes  added  together  must,  in  the  long  run, 
prove  insufficient  to  pay  the  policies.  If  there  is  a  great 
inrush  of  new  insurants,  the  fact  may  be  obscured  for  years, 
but  ultimately  it  must  become  evident. 

After  a  certain  lapse  of  time,  then,  it  is  inevitable  that 
the  Assessment  Companies  must  increase  their  premium 
rates — must,  that  is  to  say,  avail  themselves  of  the  power 
which  they  are  careful  to  retain.  When  that  happens,  new 
insurants  will  be  deterred  from  joining  them ;  and  if  the 
business  begins  to  fall  off  it  is  clear  that  the  rates  must 
be  raised  higher  and  higher,  until  it  may  be  feared  that 
very  many  policy-holders  will  be  unable  to  meet  the  calls 
made  upon  them.  As  people  grow  older  they  are  usually 
less  disposed,  and  less  able,  to  meet  increased  expenses.  But 
the  probability  would  seem  to  be  that  the  rates  will  rise 
higher  and  higher  as  the  Companies  grow  in  age.  The 
system,  then,  seems  to  us  unsound  and  dangerous.  It 
induces  large  numbers  of  people  to  insure  by  holding  out 
exceptionally  cheap  premiums,  and  fostering  the  hope  that 
those  premiums  will  not  be  added  to  during  life.  But 
everything  points  to  the  probability  that  when  those  who 
insure  are  growing  less  able  to  work,  and  therefore  more 
desirous  of  decreasing  expenses,  they  will  be  called  upon  for 
higher  and  constantly  rising  premiums.  We  are  afraid  that 
the  success  of  this  new  system  is,  to  some  extent  at  all 
events,  due  to  the  action  of  the  old  Companies.  They  have 
not  been  as  economical  as  they  might  have  been.  Even 
Mr.  King,  strongly  as  he  condemns  the  Assessment  system, 
admits  in  effect  that  too  often  the  charges  of  the  old  Com- 
panies are  too  high.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  old  offices 
will  take  warning  in  time,  and  will  meet  as  far  as  they  safely 
can  the  public  demand  for  more  moderate  rales.  We  do  not 
urge  upon  them  cheap  premiums,  because  cheapness  and 
soundness  are  not  quite  compatible;.  But  the  expenses 
have,  been  growing  over  rapidly  of  lato  in  too  many  offices, 
and  are  certainly  working  against  the  success  of  the  old 
principles.  Besides,  the  time  shortly  must  come  now  when 
the  rates  may  be  revised  in  the  light  of  more  exact 
knowledge   respecting    mortality   and   investment.  Mr. 


King  states  incidentally,  in  one  of  his  lectures,  that  the 
Institute  of  Actuaries  is  engaged  upon  a  new  Mortality 
Table  which  shall  be  more  perfect  than  any  yet  produced. 
He  does  not  hold  out  the  hope  that  smaller  reserves  will  be 
requisite;  on  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  think  that  even 
larger  reserves  will  be  required  in  the  future.  But,  putting 
the  question  of  reserve  aside  for  the  time,  surely  the  more 
exact  our  knowledge  of  mortality  becomes,  and  the  more 
scientifically  accurate  are  the  new  Mortality  Tables,  the 
more  possible  it  ought  to  be  to  reduce  premiums.  Origi- 
nally the  premiums  were  framed  very  much  in  the  dark, 
and  with  a  liberal  allowance  for  the  safety  of  the  Companies. 
As  the  dark  spots  are  lighted  up,  and  our  knowledge  of  the 
bases  of  insurance  becomes  sounder,  the  more  thoroughly  it 
ought  to  be  possible  to  scientifically  revise  the  scale  of 
premiums. 


BOBA.DILL,  CAKRANZA,  AND  SAVIOLO. 

DID  Captain  Bobadill,the  Paul's  man,  follow  the  Spanish 
school  of  fight,  or  was  his  skill  with  the  rapier  "fine 
1  (alienated  "  in  the  manner  of  Saviolo  ?  Mr.  Castle,  in  his 
Schools  and  Masters  of  Fence  (p.  73),  asserted,  and  Mr. 
Wheatley,  in  his  edition  of  Ben  Jonson's  play,  indirectly 
hinted,  that  the  Captain  was  a  disciple  of  the  great  Car- 
ranza. Mr.  Castle's  opinion  is  of  sufficient  weight  per 
se,  but  what  evidence  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  this 
opinion'?  As  far  as  we  can  see,  the  theory  rests  upon 
two  phrases  which  occur  in  the  text  of  the  play,  the  mention 
of  Carranza  (act  i.  sc.  v.)  and  the  expression  "  opposite  (in 
diameter) "  (act  iv.  sc.  viii.)  The  former  instance  is  not 
decisive  ;  the  latter  affords  strong  presumptive  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  Spanish  theory ;  but  unfortunately  neither 
occurs  in  the  play  as  it  was  first  acted.  In  the  quarto  or 
Italian  form,  which  appeared  in  1601,  Bobadilla  exclaims 
(act.  i.  sc.  v.),  "  The  bastinado?  come  hither,  you  shall 
challenge  him,"  and  in  act  iv.  sc.  vii.  simply  declares 
that  it  "  was  opposite  to  his  humour."  The  reference 
to  Carranza  and  the  diameter  of  the  "  circonferencia 
imaginata  "  were  after  insertions  in  the  folio  edition 
of  16 16.  But  not  only  are  they  absent  from  the  first 
edition  of  the  text,  even  when  they  do  occur  they  are 
manifestly  incongruous.  Bobadill's  fencing  terms  are  all 
Italian,  and  with  three  exceptions  (one  of  which  is  not  a 
genuine  word,  but  one  coined  on  the  spur  of  the  moment), 
they  occur  in  Vincentio  Saviolo's  Practice  ;  while  the  direc- 
tions to  Master  Matthew  (act  i.  sc.  v.),  "  Exalt  not  your 
point  above  this  state  at  my  hand  .  .  .  stand  fast  o'  your 
left  leg,"  are  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  Spanish  ward — 
the  blade  horizontal,  the  feet  continually  moving,  "  as  if  in 
a  dance  " — but  are  readily  adaptable  to  any  one  of  Saviolo's 
wards  ;  and  the  battle  described  in  act  iv.  sc.  ix. — a  slip 
with  the  left  leg  to  evade  the  "reverse,"  followed  by  a  hit 
delivered  on  the  pass  forward — savours  of  Master  Vincentio 
a  league  off.  But  there  is  yet  further  evidence  on  the 
point.  In  The  New  Inn,  Ben  Jonson  introduced,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  ridiculing  Bon  Lewis  of  Pacheco  and  his 
disciples,  one  Sir  Glorious  Tipto,  who  openly  advocates  the 
Spanish  system,  whereon  we  hear  of  lines  and  angles, 
parallels,  sections,  diagrams,  fighting  by  mathematics,  and 
so  on,  and  Tipto  discourses  with  Spanish  gravity  and  uses 
with  propriety  and  accuracy  Spanish  words  and  titles.  Are 
we  to  suppose  that  in  1597-8  Jonson  attempted  to  ridicule 
the  Spanish  school  of  fence  by  means  of  a  personage  who 
speaks  Italian,  talks  only  of  Florence  and  Venice,  and  never 
mentions  that  distinctive  feature  of  the  Spanish  method, 
the  mysterious  circle,  whereas  in  1629  he  draws  a  totally 
different  character,  and  shows  himself  well  versed  in  Spanish 
and  the  principles  of  Don  Lewis?  Discarding  this  untenable 
proposition,  we  may,  rightly  or  wrongly,  explain  the  whole 
matter  in  this  way : — In  Captain  Bobadill  Jonson  designed 
to  burlesque  the  then  prevailing  school  of  swordsmen, 
who  followed  Saviolo's  Practice,  and  therefore  used  Italian 
terms  and  phrases.  When  t  his  school  died  out,  or  came  to 
be  accepted  as  a  permanent  institution,  the  joke  was  no 
longer  appreciable,  and  an  attempt,  was  made  to  adapt  it  to 
the  t  imes  and  point  the  satire  against  the  rising  Spanish 
school  of  fence  by  the  introduction  of  two  or  three  topical 
allusions,  such  as  that  to  Carranza  and  his  work.  In  1627-8, 
Jonson  being  then  engaged  on  The  New  Inn,  Chard  Thibault 
was  still  living  and  presumably  teaching  in  France,  and  (he 
Spanish  defence  was  at  the  zenith  of  its  fame — a  fact  which 
induced  the  pen  t  (himself  an  old  sword  and  buckler  man)  to 
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interweave  with  tlie  plot  of  his  play  an  attack  upon  the 
latest  development  of  the  pernicious  poking-iron. 

In  support  of  the  theory  suggested,  it  may  be  noted 
that  Bobadill  is  distinctly  stated  to  be  a  master  of  defence. 
He  says  : — "  I  have  professed  it  [the  science  of  fence]  more 
for  noblemen  and  gentlemen's  use  than  mine  own  practice, 
I  assure  you  "  ;  and  his  boasting  is  of  his  skill — we  have  but 
one  brief  anecdote  of  his  courage.    He  is  as  long-winded  in 
his  discourses  as  Master  Vincent,  and  as  courteous  and 
studious  to  avoid  giving  offence  as  if  he  had  undergone  a 
long  course  of  that  gentleman's  admonitions  against  pro- 
voking duels  and  brawls  by  evil  conduct.    When  Know'ell 
expresses  anxiety  for  Downright's  life,  Bobadill  assures 
him,  "  Why,  sir,  you  mistake  me ;  if  he  were  here  now 
by  this  welkin,  I  would  not  draw  my  weapon  on  him 
....  but  I  will  bastinado  him,"  this  latter  threat 
showing  that  he  is  not  stimulated  to  the  renunciation  of 
his  weapon  by  cowardice,  and  this  renunciation  being  con- 
sistent with  his  former  declaration  that  he  "  delights  not  in 
murder."    The  same  repugnance  to  bloodshed  (on  principle 
as  apart  from  all  questions  of  courage)  is  found  to  a  marked 
degree  in  Saviolo's  work.    When  we   consider  the  ex- 
periences of  the  two  men  we  find  a  striking  similarity. 
Each  is  challenged  by  the  national  masters  of  defence  to  a 
trial  of  skill,  each  declines  on  the  score  of  an  objection  to 
publicity  (or  danger),  and  each  claims  to  have  subsequently 
beaten  the  rival  masters  en  masse,  and  plumes  himself  upon 
the  alleged  victory  ;  each  is  eventually  assailed  by  a  man  he 
has  contemptuously  treated,  and  that  in  the  presence  of 
divers  honourable  personages  to  whom  he  has  just  been 
boasting  of  his  invincible  skill  with  the  rapier ;  and,  re- 
fusing to  defend   himself  though   armed,  is  grievously 
maltreated.    Finally  Saviolo  threatens  to  have  the  law 
of  his  assailant,  and  Bobadill  actually  attempts  to  do  so. 
Surely  in  this  there  may  be  more  than  coincidence  ?  And, 
further,  we  may  point  out  that  Bobadill's  excuse  that  he 
was  planet-struck,  and  could  not  defend  himself — an  excuse 
which  has  puzzled  some  writers,  and  which  draws  from 
Know'ell  the  curious  observation,  "  I,  like  enough  ;  I  have 
heard  of  many  that  have  been  beaten  under  a  planet  "• — 
is  exactly  paralleled  by  a  passage  in  which  Master  Vincent 
declares  that  he  has  known  masters  of  rapier-fight  to  be 
slain  by  the  merest  tiros,  but  that  such  incidents  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  judgment  of  heaven  ! 

The  assumption  that  Bobadill  was  a  travesty  on  Saviolo 
explains  the  singular  prominence  given  to  the  part  of  the 
reformado  who  "holds  the  stage"  whenever  he  appears; 
as  it  also  explains  the  construction  of  the  plot,  which  is  not 
double,  but  dual ;  for  the  incidents  which  lead  to  Bobadill's 
being  cudgelled  are  in  no  wise  connected  with  those  which 
lead  to  the  cure  of  Kitely's  jealousy.  Then  there  is 
the  singular  prominence  given  to  the  part  of  the  Paul's 
man,  as  compared  with  those  of  Masters  Matthew  and 
Stephen,  each  illustrating  a  distinct  and  equally  comic 
humour,  but  both  serving  as  a  mere  background  for  Boba- 
dill. So  marked  is  this  prominence,  that  at  first  reading 
the  play  it  is  difficult  to  decide  who  is  really  the  hero  of  the 
piece,  and  in  the  preface  to  Oxberry's  edition  the  question 
is  settled  in  favour  of  Bobadill. 


PICTURE  GALLERIES. 

A  T  the  Japanese  Gallery,  28  New  Bond  Street,  there  is 
on  view  a  series  of  charming  water-colour  drawings  by 
a  Japanese  artist  whose  work  was,  we  believe,  first  ex- 
hibited in  England  last  year  in  the  same  gallery.  Mr. 
Watanabe  Seitei,  who  is  a  native  of  Tokio,  is  undoubtedly 
well  qualified  to  represent  the  artistic  genius  of  his  country. 
His  drawings  are  distinguished  by  the  grace  and  refine- 
ment and  harmonious  colour  which  characterize  Japanese 
designs   generally,   while   the   truth   of  his   studies  of 
natural  objects— birds,  flowers,  fish,  insects,  and  trees— is 
associated  with  a  subtlety  of  presentation  which  is  entirely 
admirable.    Mr.  Watanabe  Seiteis  decorative  motive  is 
sometimes  extremely  slight,   yet  if  there   be  genius  in 
evolving  from  faintest  suggestions  effects  that  are  beauti- 
ful, and  occasionally  enchanting,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  artist  has  genius.     He  is  most  successful  in  those 
drawings  wherein  natural  objects  in  their  natural  envi- 
ronment subserve  some  decorative  aim.    His  landscape 
studies,  for  instance,  are  slight  things,  with  few  exceptions 
m  more  senses  than  one.    The  best  of  them  is  the  "  Moun- 


tain and  Lake  "  (62),  the  aerial  quality  of  which  is  decidedly 
fine.  But  for  the  rest — and  they  form  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  drawings — there  is  much  in  the  artist's  work 
to  delight  all  whose  sense  of  colour  and  beauty  is  sensitive 
and  refined.  We  must  note,  as  a  few  examples,  the 
wonderful  study  of  carp  in  water  (54) ;  the  "  Crows  Gam- 
bolling" (69);  "A  Surfeit  of  Pomegranates"  (72),  another 
exquisite  study  of  birds ;  the  fine  study,  "  Under  the  Shade 
of  the  Lily  "  (58) ;  "  The  Kingfisher"  (78) ;  and  the  grim, 
not  to  say  eerie,  drawing  of  "  The  Crow  and  the  Moon  " 
(87).  Then,  too,  "how  faintly  flushed,  how  phantom-fair" 
is  the  "  Plum-Bloom  by  the  River  "  (83),  one  of  the  slightest 
drawings  of  all,  yet  one  that  is  full  of  charm.  Moonlight 
is  an  attraction  to  the  artist,  and  a  powerful  source  of 
beauty,  as  in  "  Cryptomeria"  (26),  an  ethereal  vision  of 
some  "  alley  Titanic,  of  cypress."  Altogether  the  exhibition 
is  one  of  great  interest  from  various  points  of  view. 

From  both  the  Salons  of  Paris  there  are  paintings  col- 
lected at  the  exhibition  now  open  at  the  Continental 
Gallery,  157  New  Bond  Street,  together  with  other  works 
of  modern  French  painters  chiefly.  M.  Didier-Pouget's 
large  landscape  "  Le  Matin"  (42)  is  a  broadly  treated 
painting  of  early-  and  dewy-morning  sunlight,  and  a  spacious 
landscape,  the  foreground  of  which  is  a  waste  of  coarse 
grasses  and  heather.  It  is  effective  in  a  theatrical  kind 
of  style,  though  a  student  of  the  Jefferies  type  might 
find  the  illumination  by  no  means  true  to  nature.  Other 
paintings  that  call  for  notice  are  the  "  Road  in  Bou- 
leaux,"  by  M.  Courtens ;  Mesdag's  "  Departure  from  Sche- 
veningen,"  a  good  example  of  this  excellent  painter;  a 
capital  Munthe,  "  Winter  Sunset " ;  M.  Aubert's  clever 
study  of  bathers  at  a  fashionable  watering-place,  "  Treport " 
(127);  and  M.  Girardet's  powerful  painting,  "After  the 
Battle  of  Quiberon "  (17).  Some  excellent  military  sub- 
jects by  M.  Armand-Dumaresq,  M.  Perboyre,  and  others, 
are  also  worthy  of  study.  M.  Le  Quesne's  enormous 
canvas,  "The  Daughters  of  Menestho"  (107),  with  life-size 
pink  nymphs  issuing  from  a  prodigious  pink  shell,  or 
otherwise  disporting  themselves,  is  an  extremely  French 
and  modish  version  of  the  Virgilian  legend  it  is  supposed 
to  set  forth.  It  is  immensely  clever  and  profoundly  un- 
interesting. M.  Beroud's  great  congregation  of  eminent 
men  in  "The  Conference  Hall  of  the  Senate"  (103)  is 
notable  for  the  effective  grouping  of  the  eminent  men  por- 
trayed— MM.  Challemel-Lacour,  Jules  Ferry,  Tirard,  J. 
Simon,  Constans,  and  other  politicians.  Similar  in  interest 
is  the  same  painter's  "  Members  of  the  Comedie  Frangaise," 
though  by  no  means  so  successful  as  portraiture. 


HALF-HOURS  WITH  THE  WORST  AUTHORS. 

TO  spend  half  an  hour  with  a  "  best "  author  is  but  a 
scurvy  compliment  to  the  great,  but  half  an  hour 
with  a  "  worst  "  author  has  the  air  of  a  charity,  and  can 
always  be  lazily,  cynically,  pleasurably  spent.  If  you  are 
in  a  good  humour,  what  springs  of  not  unkindly  mirth  may 
not  be  tapped  between  the  turgid  lines  of  a  Johnsonian 
apologue,  the  tall  type  of  an  Augustan  dedication,  or  the 
learned  ignorance  of  a  Georgian  footnote.  Or,  if  the  spleen 
affects  you,  what  easier  and  cheaper  vent  for  all  ill-humours 
than  pishing  at  the  pedantry  of  a  Dryasdust,  or  pshawing 
at  the  affectations  of  a  Della-Cruscan  !  What  innocent  ob- 
jurgations, what  harmless  anathemas,  can  you  not  level  at 
the  head  of  deceased  scribblers  (they  are  better  deceased) ; 
what  incense  to  your  own  superiority  will  not  rise  in  the 
closed  chamber  of  your  study  as  you  think  that  such  a  one 
was  famous  in  his  day  !  These  joys,  indeed,  are  not  for  all. 
You  must  know  good  books  before  you  taste  the  true  savour 
of  the  bad ;  you  must  have  the  gift  of  reading  with,  as  it 
were,  half- closed  eyes,  until  something  (you  never  know 
what  it  will  be)  touches  you  to  wakefulness,  by  a  folly,  or 
an  incongruity,  or  (and  this  is  the  rarest  joy)  by  some  un- 
expected, and  probably  unconscious,  felicity  of  speech. 

One  of  the  charms  of  your  worst  author  is  that  he  does 
not  exact  any  strain  of  ceremony  or  attention.  As  to  read- 
ing him  through — it  is  not  to  be  expected ;  he  may  be 
skipped  without  indignity  and  dismissed  without  notice. 
He  has  neither  a  beginning  to  be  evaded  nor  an  end  to  be 
reached.  He  never  appals  you  by  the  bulk  of  his  volumes, 
nor  causes  regret  by  their  slendeiness  ;  for  you  do  not  care 
a  button  where  you  begin  or  how  soon  you  leave  off.  The 
subject-matter  is  of  equal  indifference.    Divinity,  politics 
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poetry,  or  philosophy,  it  is  all  one  to  the  reader  with  the 
gift.  There  is  an  ancient  Commentary  on  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  for  instance,  which  preserves  some  priceless  nuggets 
in  its  stubborn  stuff,  as  where  the  author,  puzzled  at  the 
homely  comparison  of  the  Church's  spouse  to  an  apple-tree, 
explains  that  the  apple  intended  must  be  one  "of  the  very 
best  sort" — a  Ribstone  pippin,  perhaps,  if  such  a  "sort" 
were  known  in  the  author's  time  ;  and  there  is  a  dreary 
contribution  to  the  warfare  that  once  raged  with  regard  to 
landscape-gardening,  which  contains  at  least  one  pearl  of 
price.  A  gentleman  with  a  new  park  (whether  laid  out  in 
the  manner  of  "  Capability  "  Brown  or  Sir  William  Chambers 
history  sayeth  not),  and  desiring  to  add  life  to  the  empty 
Eden  of  his  own  creation,  informs  his  Eve  that  he  must 
have  three  cows.  "  Why  three  1 "  exclaims  his  wife  ;  "  surely 
two  will  be  ample  for  our  needs."  "  Two  I "  replied  her 
spouse,  with  artistic  scorn,  "  two  cows  will  not  compose." 
Told  from  memory  as  this  story  is,  its  verbal  accuracy  may 
be  doubted  ;  but  of  the  point  there  is  no  question.  Indeed, 
good  things  found  in  a  "  worst "  book  are  never  forgotten. 
The  finest  passages  of  a  Shakspeare  may  escape  the  memory, 
the  apothegms  of  a  Bacon  may  fail  to  settle  on  the  soul ; 
but  your  worst  author's  beauties  are  so  isolated,  and  found 
with  such  tears  of  joy,  that  they  remain  fixed  for  ever  on 
the  grateful  mind. 

Anthologies  of  "  worst "  authors  exist,  and  these  are, 
perhaps,  the  happiest  hunting-grounds ;  but  they  have  their 
drawbacks.  They  are  apt  to  be  too  exciting  in  the  variety 
of  their  demerit,  and  you  can  never  be  quite  sure  that  you 
may  not  meet  with  some  old  respectable  acquaintance,  if 
not  some  dear  familiar  friend,  who  will  completely  break 
the  spell  of  your  adventure.  But  there  is  one  good  book 
(and  of  poetry,  too)  which  is  almost  safe.  To  divulge 
its  name  would  be  as  foolish  as  to  advertise  a  cheap  and 
pleasant  inn  in  the  country.  Here,  indeed,  you  may 
meet  with  one  or  two  of  the  "  best"  authors;  but  they 
do  nou  claim  your  acquaintance,  they  are  young  and 
shy,  and  have  not  been  introduced  to  you.  In  other- 
words,  the  pieces  are  either  by  "  worst  "  writers  at  their 
best,  or  by  good  writers  at  their  worst,  which  is  the 
next  best  thing  possible.  The  charms  of  this  book  lie  not 
more  in  the  poems  than  the  occasions  which  gave  them 
birth.  What  4  charming  diffidence  there  is  about  the  poets 
of  ninety  years  since  !  They  scarcely  dare  to  present  their 
effusions  to  the  gentle  reader  without  a  pretty  bow  and  a 
blush  of  apology.  "  The  occasion,"  says  one,  "  that  gave 
rise  to  the  following  poem  may  require  explanation."  A 
lady  had  presented  to  the  author  an  emblematical  draw- 
ing, accompanied  by  the  following  lines : — "  Tel  fut 
LAmour  air  siecle  (sic)  D'Or — on  ne  le  trouve  plus,  mais 
on  ne  le  cherche  encore — n'offrant  qu'un  cceur  a  (sic)  la 
Beaute,  aussi  nud  que  le  Vorite,  sans  armes  comme 
L'Innocence,  sans  ailes  comme  la  Constance."  What  a 
perfect  apology  if  one  were  needed  for  nine  stanzas  of 
eight  lines  each  !  Could  anybody  resist  bursting  into  song 
on  such  incitement  1  Not  apparently  in  the  "  siecle  D'Or  " 
when  these  stanzas  were  written ;  but  we  have  lost  that 
exquisite  sensibility  now ;  we  effuse  not  now  on  so  slight  a 
provocation  ;  it  needs  more  even  than  the  present  of  a 
Chinese  book  to  make  our  "  penetrating  glance  survey  The 
rise  of  empires  and  their  swift  decay  "  in  six  pages  of  heroic 
couplets  ;  and  the  sight  of  a  distant  prospect  no  longer 
"  unseals  the  fount  of  tears  "  and  "  bids  the  melancholy 
numbers  flow."  But  this  is  not  all  that  we  have  lost. 
Who  now  is  a  master  of  italics  1 — who  shall  teach  us  the 
proper  use  of  the  HYPHEN  and  the  capital1?  But  there 
was  once  a  lady  who  could  write  (or  print)  like  this  : — 

If  mind  shall  ever  be  to  form  preferr'd, 

Courage  to  force,  to  beauty  sentiment, 

One  brute,  at  least,  has  powers  by  Heavex  conferred 

That  for  a  doom  oblivious  were  not  lent. 

And  like  this  : — It  is  the  dog  she  sings,  who, 

"Watchful,  and  listening,  walks  his  silent  round 
Scenting  the  linking  Stranger  from  afar — 
I  la! — does  he  pass  the  interdicted  bounds? 
The  loud  indignant  bark  proclaims  the  war. 

No  one  can  wonder  that  a  poetess  of  such  gifts  should 
have  been  t  he  mark  of  envy  and  tin;  prey  of  the  plagiarist. 
She  has  to  complain  (in  a  footnote)  of  the  conduct  of  Miss 

T  e,  who  printed  an  elegy  of  hers  in  a  Worcester  paper 

us  her  on: a.    She  (t  he  unprincipled  Miss  T  e)  was  then 

residing  in  I  hat,  town, and  "  its  real  Author  recollects  having 
permitted  Miss  'I'  's  mother  to  take  a  copy  of  these 


stanzas.  It  is  thus  that  the  permission  of  transcript  is  often 
abused."  At  all  events,  we  have  improved  in  one  respect, 
for  no  one  would  try  to  steal  such  verses  now.  What  verses 
they  are ! — we  may  imitate  perhaps,  but  to  produce  them 
spontaneously  is  as  impossible  as  to  write  a  Greek  chorus. 
M  iss  Anne  Seward  could  do  it,  and  so  could  the  Rev.  W. 
Beloe,  from  whose  "Ode  to  a  Lady  on  her  Birthday  "we 
may  perhaps  gather  some  notion  of  the  way  it  was  done,  on 
a  cold  stormy  evening,  a  time  probably  favourable  for  this 
species  of  conqiosition.    Thus  begins  the  Reverend  Bard  : — 

Keen  blows  the  wind,  and  biting  rains  descend  ; 

Boy  !  let  the  cheerful  log  improve  the  fire : 
Here  too,  invite  my  fair,  my  lovely  friend; 

Meanwhile,  from  yon  sear  sapin  bring  the  lyre. 

Some  of  these  conditions  might  be  observed  even  to-day 
without  much  difficulty.  A  boy  to  put  on  logs  and  to  call 
a  pretty  girl  from  over  the  way  seems  a  possibility,  but  the 
sapin  and  lyre  present  graver  difficulties.  One  is  a  little 
doubtful  of  the  wisdom  of  exposing  a  delicate  instrument  to 
the  biting  rains,  with  no  better  protection  than  a  "  sear 
sapin  "  ;  but  perhaps  this  is  ignorant  timidity,  perhaps  this 
is  what  the  lyre  wants,  perhaps  this  is  the  secret  of  r  eal 
effusion. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  if  this  collection  may  be  trusted, 
the  flow  of  humour  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  scarcely 
equalled  that  of  sentiment.  There  is  one  rather  neat,  but 
exceedingly  nasty,  epigram  "On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Evans,  of 
Knightsbridge,"  a  few  more  by  a  gentleman  who  conceals 
his  identity  under  two  stars,  which,  if  not  neater,  are  at 
least  more  suited  to  the  ears  of  the  Marias  and  Amelias 
of  to-day.    Here  is  one  to  prove  : — 

A  hamper  I  receiv'd,  of  wine 

As  good,  Dick  says,  as  e'er  was  tasted — 

And  Dick  may  be  supposed  to  know, 

For  he  contriv'd  his  matters  so, 

As  every  day  with  me  to  dine 

Much  longer  thair  the  liquor  lasted: — 

If  such  are  presents— while  I  live 

Oh  !  let  me  not  receive — but  give. 

But  the  blithest  humourist  of  the  party  is  undoubtedly 
Miss  Priscilla  Grub,  who,  in  "  A  Farewell  to  Margate " 
(apparently  penned  on  board  the  classic  "  hoy "),  fondly 
recounts  the  pleasures  of  that  famed  resort,  from  the 
"  russet  lanes,  so  open  to  the  sun,  where  whiskies,  buggies^ 
sulkies,  tandems,  run,"  to  the  raffling  shops  and 

blythe  Dandelion  and  its  sports, 
So  matchless — so  ecstatic — so  divine  ! 
AVhere  dapper  cits,  like  little  gods  appear, 
Wounding  young  Chloes  with  a  civil  leer  ; 
Where  shepherds  learn  to  eat,  and  dance,  and  court ; 
Swilling  hot  coffee  'neath  a  fervid  beam  ; 
Devouring  half-baked  crumpets  while  they  steam, 
So  fraught  with  Cambridge  butter,  or  the  grease ; 
Where  Gentry  haste  with  half  a  crown  a  piece 
And  hungry  beaux  in  the  meridian  dine  ! 

But  "  the  hoy's  in  motion,"  and  the  time  has  come  to  quit 
Margate  and  this  book,  whose  only  fault  is  that  it  is  not 
quite  so  "  worst "  as  it  might  be.  In  its  yellow-pink 
boards,  like  a  faded  rose-leaf,  with  its  uncut  soiled  edgesr 
like  a  rutty  road,  it  has  an  aspect  more  pathetic,  more 
poetical,  perhaps,  than  any  of  its  contents.  It  is  a  closed 
book  now,  a  cemetery  of  extinct  reputations,  a  grove  Pluto- 
nian haunted  by  the  shades  of  poets — and  of  poets  who, 
when  alive,  were  but  shades  of  better  ones — of  Gray  and 
Collins,  of  Thomson  and  Cowper,  and  who  shall  say  how 
many  more  % 

And  yet,  as  all  rules  have  their  exceptions,  so  shall  you 
find  even  in  this  grove  some  few  voices  which  still  speak  to 
you — Campbell, and  Cowper, and  Leigh  Hunt — Cowper  dead, 
and  the  juvenile,  Mr.  J.  H.  L.  Hunt,  not  long  from  Christ's- 
Hospital,  writing  his  epitaph — Le  Siecle  est  mort :  i-ive  le 
Siecle  ! — 

There  where  thought  no  more  devours 

Rests  the  Poet  and  the  Man, 
Life  with  all  its  subtle  powers 

Ending  where  it  first  began. 

Stranger,  if  thou  lov'st  a  tear, 

Weep  thou  o'er  his  death  awhile  ; 

If  thine  eye  would  still  be  clear, 
Think  upon  his  life  and  smile. 

This,  if  not  super-excellent,  is  better  than  many  of  the  verses 
which  Leigh  Hunt  thought  fit  to  reprint;  and  is,  at  all 
events,  too  good  for  a  book  that  pretends  to  be  altogether  a 
"  worst"  one. 
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THE  THEATRES. 

THE  partial  -withdrawal  of  The  Foresters  from  Daly's 
Theatre  is  matter  rather  for  regret  than  for  surprise, 
having  regard  to  the  undramatic  quality  of  the  piece.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  The  Last  Word,  which  has  been  put  on  in 
its  place,  is  not  of  the  highest  class  with  which  Mr.  Daly's 
company  has  been  associated  in  this  country,  it  is  thoroughly 
representative  of  the  style  of  work  by  means  of  which  they 
first  became  popular  here.  It  is  one  of  Mr.  Daly's  many 
adaptations  from  the  German,  and,  in  common  with  its 
fellows,  is  distinguished  by  the  adroitness  with  which  the 
adapter  has  fitted  Miss  Rehan  with  a  part.  Equal 
skill  was  discernible  with  regard  to  the  measurement 
of  the  other  characters  on  the  occasion  of  the  former 
representations,  but  very  large  and  important  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  composition  of  the  company  since 
then.  From  beginning  to  end,  the  burden  of  the  play 
rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Baroness  Vera  Boraneff, 
whose  task  it  is,  in  fact,  to  give  life  to  the  piece  and  main- 
tain it  alive,  and  it  is  in  this  continuous  effort  and  its 
triumphant  success  that  Miss  Rehan  asserts  her  mastery 
of  her  art  quite  as  much  as  in  the  two  showy  theatrical 
passages  which  call  more  immediately  for  popular  applause. 
From  her  first  entrance,  the  actress  takes  possession 
of  the  stage,  not  with  the  stormy  wilfulness  of  Katharine, 
but  with  a  no  less  absolute  if  more  suave  imperiousness, 
and  keeps  it  through  a  long  gamut  of  varying  moods,  up  to 
the  tearful  and  persuasive  eloquence  of  the  recital  by  which 
the  Baroness  softens  the  Secretary's  heart,  and  which  prac- 
tically ends  the  play.  The  archness  and  witchery  of  the 
comedy  scene,  in  which  the  young  woman-hater  is  brought 
to  his  knees,  ranks  with  her  very  best  performances,  while,  in 
the  final  appeal  passage,  her  matchless  elocution,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  pure  rich  voice  and  its  delicate  modulations, 
is  irresistibly  fascinating,  despite  the  artificial,  almost 
tawdry,  sentiment  and  the  inordinate  length  of  the  lines. 
Taking  it  all  round,  Miss  Rehan's  performance  is  simply  a 
magnificent  display  of  the  variety  of  her  powers.  Mr. 
James  Lewis's  neat  method,  quaint,  unforced  humour,  and 
incisive  utterance  were  again  welcome  in  his  representation 
of  Airey ;  Miss  Laura  Graves,  a  young  English  actress,  and 
a  new  addition  to  Mr.  Daly's  company,  played  Faith  Ruth- 
well  with  engaging  simplicity  and  natural  ease,  and  Miss 
Isabel  Irving  was  an  excellent  Winny. 

Of  other  recent  theatrical  productions  little  that  is  favour- 
able can  be  said.  The  new  school  which  translates,  but  fails 
to  adapt,  from  the  French  still  finds  representatives.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  speak  of  The  Two  Johnnies,  Mr.  F,  Horner's 
version  of  MM.  Valabregue  and  Ordonneau's  Durand  et 
Durand,  since  it  has  already  been  withdrawn  from  repre- 
sentation at  the  Trafalgar  Square  Theatre,  except  to  remark 
that  the  excellent  acting  of  an  extremely  capable  company 
failed  to  secure  its  feeble  lines  and  witless  horseplay  from 
"  failure  to  attract."  The  Lady  Killer,  adapted  or  translated 
from  M.  Alexandre  Bisson's  115  Rue  Picjalle,  and  produced 
at  the  Strand  Theatre,  is  work  of  a  better  class,  although 
the  hand  of  inexperience  is  plainly  to  be  seen.  In  its 
boisterous  way  it  is  diverting ;  but  opportunities  are 
either  thrown  away  or  worked  to  death ;  the  trans- 
lated dialogue  is  flat  and  commonplace,  and  its  French 
origin  is  scarcely  concealed  for  a  moment.  There  was  dis- 
content enough  a  few  years  ago  with  the  adaptations  from 
the  French  which  had  come  to  be  known  as  "  Criterion 
farces,"  and  it  was  complained  then  that,  though  the  language 
was  English  (and  the  idiom,  too,  which  was  an  element  of 
some  importance  in  their  favour),  their  spirit  and  atmo- 
sphere were  French.  To-day,  even  if  we  should  not  be  pre- 
pared to  give  an  over- cordial  welcome  to  the  indelicacies 
which  remained  in  some  of  the  older  farces,  we  should  be 
glad  to  get  some  of  their  brilliancy  and  sparkle.  Good 
French  farces  are  still  written,  even  should  the  English 
supply  be  altogether  exhausted ;  but  there  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  to  keep  them  in  the  hands  of  a  narrowly  limited 
few  who  apparently  do  not  see  the  wisdom  of  putting  them 
into  competent  hands  for  adaptation.  There  must  be 
capable  men  among  us,  if  only  a  few,  to  undertake  the  task, 
which  surely  would  not  be  lacking  in  profit.  Mr.  Burnand 
has  done  some  admirable  work  in  this  way,  and  he  was  not 
only  an  adapter,  so  far  as  his  material  was  capable  of  that 
kind  of  treatment,  but  he  was  excellent  at  leaving  "  no  offence 
in't,"  and,  it  is  necessary  to  add,  he  wrote  irreproachable 
English.  Then  among  the  younger  generation  the  part- 
author  of  Godpapa,  and  author  of  The  Poet  and  the  Puppets, 


and  To-day,  although  only  the  first  of  these  is  a  farce,  might 
be  looked  to  for  efforts  in  the  way  of  farce,  both  original  and 
adapted ;  while  we  have  evidence  in  other  directions  that  Mr. 
Gilbert,  Mr.  Grundy,  and  Mr.  Pinero  are  still  in  the  land  of 
the  living,  and  a  manifestation  of  Mr.  Brandon  Thomas's  skill 
is  to  be  found  nightly  at  the  Globe.  Burlesque,  too,  is  in 
as  bad  a  way  as  farce,  or  worse.  Comic  opera  we  may  give 
up  as  a  bad  job  altogether,  except  so  far  as  the  Savoy  is 
concerned,  and  other  people  have  already  done  so,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  revivals  already  accomplished  of  La 
Fille  de  Madame  Angot  and  La  Mascotte,  and  the  promised 
reproduction  of  Madame  Favart,  La  Belle  Selene,  and  other 
works  of  the  kind,  all  of  which  would  be  welcome  enough 
but  for  their  ruthless  exposure  of  our  poverty.  During  the 
last  few  days  we  have  had  Little  Christopher  Columbus  at 
the  Lyric  and  A  Gaiety  Girl  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's.  Each 
of  these  is  important  from  a  financial  point  of  view, 
since  large  sums  have  been  lavished  upon  each  in  scenery, 
dresses,  mounting  generally,  and,  it  must  in  fairness  be 
added,  in  both  cases  in  the  employment  of  much  talent 
of  a  high  order.  Dramatically  speaking,  they  are  both 
absolutely  worthless.  In  the  latter  there  is  some  pre- 
tence of  giving  a  slender  thread  of  story,  but  in  the 
other  none.  In  fact,  the  actors  hardly  care  to  keep  up  any 
semblance  of  representing  any  character  but  their  own.  It 
is  nakedly  a  string  of  variety  turns ;  some  of  them,  as 
variety  turns,  good ;  others,  bad  even  at  that.  The  lyrics 
are  feeble  and  meaningless,  even  for  comic  opera — which, 
by  the  way,  this  does  not  pretend  to  be ;  and  the  dialogue, 
where  it  is  not  utterly  pointless,  consists  of  flippant  re- 
ferences which  can  only  be  intelligible  to  a  comparatively 
small  circle  of  initiates.  The  real  attractions  are  simply 
such  and  such  a  more  or  less  "  daring  "  dance,  and  songs 
and  duologues  of  a  distinctly  music-hall  character,  and 
spoken,  sung,  and  drawled  in  music-hall  argot. 

In  A  Gaiety  Girl,  as  in  previous  ventures  of  Mr.  George 
Edwardes,  the  popular  taste  for  seeing  some  representation 
of  the  inner  life  of  the  lights  of  the  burlesque  stage  and 
their  fashionable  satellites  has  been  more  or  less  success- 
fully catered  for,  and  the  work  of  presenting  this  delect- 
able picture  is  in  the  hands  of  such  capable  and  refined 
artists  as  Miss  Lottie  Venne,  Mr.  Eric  Lewis,  Miss  Decima 
Moore,  and  Miss  Juliet  Nesville,  whose  presence  here 
suggests  another  painful  reflection  on  the  non-existence  of 
burlesque  worthy  of  the  name.  Yet,  it  is  in  this  state  of 
things  that  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  can  find  it  in  his 
heart  to  say  comfortable  things  about  the  condition  of  the 
Drama  in  England.  We  could  scarcely  have  believed  it 
possible,  even  if  his  vision  had  been  limited  to  the  glories  of 
the  Haymarket. 


YESTERDAY,  TO-DAY,  AND  TO-MORROW. 

NOT  a  few  of  Lever's  shrewdest  remarks  on  the  Irish 
people,  and  on  English  mismanagement  of  Irish  affairs, 
as  well  as  some  of  his  drollest  and  happiest  illustrations  of 
Irish  habits  of  thought,  are  put  in  the  mouth  of  Kenny 
Dodd,  of  Doddsborough.  Mr.  Dodd  himself,  like  Mr. 
O'Leary  of  The  Wanderings,  is  a  typical  Irishman  of  a 
certain  undefinable  class.  Standing  somewhat  below  the 
big  landlord,  and  decidedly  above  the  Squireen,  he  is  a  racy 
and  most  characteristic  product  of  the  soil.  He  is  quick- 
witted, warm-tempered,  and  warm-hearted  ;  he  makes  light 
of  the  pecuniary  troubles  that  would  swamp  a  Saxon;  he 
has  a  national  aptitude  for  getting  into  scrapes  and  getting 
out  of  them ;  and  even  when  he  is  ruefully  contemplating 
his  hopeless  embarrassments  is  inclined  to  see  everything 
from  the  humorous  point  of  view.  He  is  a  fervent  Catholic 
from  custom  rather  than  conviction,  with  no  fixed  prin- 
ciples, and  few  scruples.  He  is  an  ardent  patriot, 
sympathizing  with  his  poorer  compatriots  in  a  strong 
fellow-feeling  for  then  faults  and  their  failings,  and  his 
loyalty  to  the  English  connexion,  such  as  it  is,  is  entirely 
leavened  by  self-interest.  Had  Mr.  Dodd  been  caught 
young,  and  put  in  semi-official  harness  like  Con  Heffernan, 
he  would  have  made  an  admirable  secret  counsellor  to  the 
Castle,  on  the  principle  of  setting  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief. 
He  was  versed  in  all  the  wiles  and  dodges  of  his  country- 
men, whether  peasant  or  priest,  agent  or  bill-discounter. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  had  studied  the  weak  points  of 
English  administration,  and  had  mastered  the  inconsisten- 
cies and  vacillations  which  brought  it  into  disfavour  and 
contempt.    He  is  satirical  on  the  inveterate  ignorance  of 
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Irish  character  which  betrays  Whigs  and  Tories  alike  into 
the  gravest  blunders.  Sometimes  he  waxes  eloquent  over 
the  noble  and  practical  virtues  of  a  nation  that  had  been 
systematically  oppressed  or  misgoverned,  and  perversely 
misunderstood. 

For  himself  he  is  a  large-minded  man  of  the  world,  and 
ready  to  make  ample  allowances  for  those  who,  being  worse 
off  than  himself,  are  ready  to  take  greater  liberties  with 
the  laws.  Had  he  had  his  way  at  the  Castle,  he  would 
have  saved  the  votes  for  special  police  and  dispensed  in 
great  measure  with  coercion.  In  his  dealing  with  the  two 
emissaries  sent  specially  to  assassinate  him  he  gave  the 
authorities  a  lesson  in  conciliation.  There  is  often  wisdom 
in  winking,  in  place  of  straining  the  law.  Hearing  that  two 
men  had  come  into  his  parish  to  shoot  him,  he  does  not  go 
to  swear  the  peace  against  them  or  set  the  Constabulary  in 
motion.  He  manages  the  business  fairly  and  softly.  He 
assumes  they  have  bargained  for  a  certain  sum  as  blood- 
money,  and  he  asks  whether  they  would  not  be  willing  to 
take  a  trifle  more  and  let  him  live.  The  "  decent  men  " 
are  agreeable  ;  he  meets  his  would-be  murderers  on  pleasant 
terms,  and  sees  them  off  his  lands,  chatting  over  things  in 
general.  Kenny  himself,  who  lived  on  his  paternal  acres, 
was  far  above  the  class  from  which  assassins,  or  even 
avowed  traitors,  are  recruited  ;  but  his  conscience  never 
gave  him  any  trouble  in  his  dealings  with  his  creditors,  or 
with  the  English  or  the  Government.  Like  all  his  neigh- 
bours, and  their  fathers  before  them,  of  course  he  was  over 
head  and  ears  in  debt.  His  fondest  dreams  never  went 
beyond  renewal  of  pressing  liabilities,  and  repayment  was 
deferred  to  the  Greek  Kalends.  He  desires  to  let  Dodds- 
borough,  and  a  weak-minded  Saxon,  who  has  taken  a  fancy 
to  the  dreary  place,  applies  for  a  lease.  Kenny  hates 
leases,  as  he  dislikes  parting  with  his  freedom  of  action  for 
a  fixed  number  of  years.  His  first  impulse  is  to  refuse. 
But  on  second  thoughts  he  feels  sure  that  no  Englishman 
will  stay  in  that  blessed  country  of  his  beyond  six  months, 
and  in  that  conviction  he  is  ready  to  sign  and  seal.  The 
probability,  or  rather  the  certainty,  is  that  the  victim  will 
pay  smart-money  to  be  suffered  to  go  free.  By  way  of 
apologue,  he  tells  the  story  of  the  vicious  little  chestnut 
mare  that  the  Dublin  dealer  used  to  sell  every  Saturday 
because  nobody  could  keep  her  more  than  a  fortnight. 

There  is  a  delicious  bit  of  irony  when  Kenny,  hard  up  at 
Constance,  is  negotiating  a  loan  from  the  Land  Improve- 
ment Society,  which  he  hopes  to  divert  to  personal  objects. 
He  asks  his  agent  indignantly  whether  it  is  possible  that 
the  Society  should  make  such  a  preposterous  stipulation  as 
that  the  money,  if  lent,  should  be  laid  out  on  the  land.  That 
would  be  downright  tyranny  and  oppression.  But,  at  all 
events,  he  adds,  let  us  get  the  cash,  for  "  I'd  like  to  contest 
the  point."  i;  Fill  up  the  blanks  as  you  think  best ;  and 
remit  me  the  money  at  your  earliest  convenience."  And 
Mr.  Dodd  illustrates  the  far-sighted  sagacity  of  English 
legislation  in  his  remarks  on  the  working  of  the  Encum- 
bered Estates  Act,  especially  in  the  wild  West.  He  charac- 
terizes it  as  confiscation  ;  but  then  Irish  shrewdness  in  many 
cases  had  changed  confiscation  into  repudiation.  The  pro- 
perty in  a  terrorized  and  disturbed  district  was  put  up  for 
sale  ;  but  strangers  naturally  hesitated  to  bid.  At  last  the 
depreciated  lands  were  bought  in  for  a  comparative  trifle, 
by  someone  acting  in  the  interest  of  the  old  proprietor ; 
the  creditors  had  to  be  content  with  a  shilling  or  two  in  the 
pound,  and  the  impenitent  debtor  was  relieved  of  his  en- 
cumbrances. "  If  that  is  not  repudiation,"  chuckles  Mr. 
Dodd,  "  I  don't  know  what  is." 

In  one  of  the  passages  in  which  he  rises  to  eloquence  he 
touches  the  eternal  chord  which  is  always  vibrating  to  the 
thrilling  appeals  of  the  agitators.  It  is  the  old  cry  of  Ire- 
land for  the  Irish,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  Irish  are  to 
have  all  the  advantages  of  the  Imperial  connexion  and  of 
the  influx  of  money  from  the  wealthier  side  of  the  Channel, 
while  keeping  themselves  a  separate  and  peculiar  people. 
He  bemoans  the  changes  said  to  be  for  the  better.  The 
gentry  are  going,  the  middle  classes  are  going,  the  peasants 
are  emigrating.  It  is  nothing  to  his  sentimental  conserva- 
fistn  that  paupers  enrich  themselves  beyond  the  Atlantic, 
that  swamps  or  bogs  are  being  drained,  and  that  the  im- 
ported cattle  and  the  sheep  command  far  higher  prices.  He 
speaks  for  1  he  great  mass  of  his  countrymen  when  he  exclaims, 
"  My  notion  is  that  by  Ireland  we  should  understand,  not 
alone  the.  soil,  the  rocks,  and  the  rivers,  but  the  people — the 
heart  and  soul  and  the  life-blood  that  made  the  island  the 
generous,  warm-hearted  spot  we  once  knew  it."  Though  wo 


fancy  the  sentimental  patriot  would  have  been  sadly  puzzled 
to  fix  the  precise  date  of  that  golden  age.  The  landlords 
who  used  to  return  members  to  Parliament  were  going, 
and  Mr.  Dodd,  foreseeing  the  reduction  of  the  suffrage, 
foretold  the  future  rule  of  the  jiricsts.  When  Vickers,  who 
was  the  Liberal  member,  framed  his  address  to  the  electors 
of  Bruff,  he  had  to  steer  an  extremely  delicate  middle 
course,  and  "  limit  his  political  line  to  a  number  of  vague 
threats  about  vampire  Church  establishments  and  landlord 
tyranny,  not  being  quite  sure  how  far  his  friends  are  dis- 
posed to  worry  the  Protestants  and  gi-ind  the  gentry."  Mr. 
Dodd  remarks  that  no  one  knew  better  than  the  priests 
that  fine  words  butter  no  parsnips.  They  will  only  give 
their  support  for  pledges  solidly  guaranteed.  And  when 
they  do  succeed  to  the  political  power  hitherto  exercised  by 
the  landlords,  he  foretells  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  deal 
with  them,  except  on  their  own  terms.  Lever,  who  had  no 
great  love  for  them,  has  often  indicated  prophetically  the 
influence  which  the  priest  could  bring  to  bear  on  the 
enfranchised  Catholics.  The  priest  has  every  opportunity 
of  working  on  religious  sentiment  or  practising  on  super- 
stitious terrors. 

He  can  "  deny  the  rites,"  or  denounce  from  the  altar,  and 
in  the  confessional  he  exercises,  at  his  discretion,  the  terrible 
power  of  opening  or  shutting  the  gates  of  Paradise.  And 
of  the  two  classes  of  the  Catholic  clergy  which  figure  in 
Lever's  novels,  the  older  and  the  better — the  cultivated1 
students  from  St.  Omer  and  Douai — has  well-nigh  dis- 
appeared. The  priests  of  the  present  may  often  be  pious 
according  to  their  lights  and  convictions,  but  they  are  for 
the  most  jiart  sprung  from  the  lower-middle  or  peasant 
classes,  and,  with  the  prejudices  and  sympathies  of  their 
humble  origin,  they  are  the  well-disciplined  servants  of  an 
autocratic  hierarchy.  Both  O'Connell  and  Mr.  Dodd  had 
foretold  the  difficulty  there  would  be  in  treating  with 
them.  "  So  long  as  Dan  was  alive,"  said  Mr.  Dodd,  "you 
could  make  your  bargain — it  might  be,  it  often  was,  a  very 
hard  one — but  when  it  was  once  made,  he  kept  the  terms 
fairly  and  honestly.  But  with  whom  will  you  treat  now  ? 
Is  it  with  Mcllale,  or  Paul  Cullen,  or  Dr.  Meyler  ?  Since 
each  of  these  will  demand  separate  and  specific  conditions." 
Mr.  Dodd's  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  as  to  Irish 
maladministration  is  that  there  have  been  faults  on  both 
sides,  for  which  the  foreigners  were  primarily  responsible  ; 
that  the  Irish  had  become  thoroughly  demoralized  by  a 
persistent  course  of  inconsistent  misgovernment.  In  point 
of  fact,  if  the  mischief  was  not  absolutely  irreparable,  still' 
the  process  of  reparation  would  be  lamentably  slow.  "The 
Government  totally  forgot  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  people 
in  Ireland,  and,  what's  more,  the  people  forgot  it  themselves  ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  they  sank  down  to  the  level  of  a 
mean  party  following  a  miserable  shabby  lead — to  shout  after 
an  Orange  or  a  Green  demagogue,  as  the  case  may  be." 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

fPHE  failure  of  the  attempt  to  force  a  vote  upon  the  Bill 
-L  for  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act  in  the  United  States- 
Senate  is  reviving  uneasiness  both  in  the  European  and  the 
American  markets.  It  is  admitted  that  the  opponents  of 
Repeal  are  now  in  a  minority  even  in  the  Senate.  They  do 
not  venture  to  allow  a  vote  to  be  taken  ;  all  their  efforts  are 
directed  to  protracting  the  discussion  indefinitely — from 
which  it  follows  that  they  know  they  would  be  beaten  if 
there  were  to  be  a  division .  But,  though  a  minority,  they 
are  numerous  enough  and  resolute  enough  to  bring  about  a 
complete  deadlock.  The  special  Session  began  on  the  yth  of 
August.  On  the  28th  of  the  same  month  Repeal  was 
carried  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  ma  jority  of 
considerably  over  two  to  one.  For  eight  weeks,  then,  next 
Monday  the  Repeal  Bill  has  been  before  the  Senate,  and 
there  seems  as  little  chance  now  of  coming  to  a  vote  as 
when  the  debate  first  began.  Naturally,  attempts  are 
being  made  to  bring  about  a  compromise.  There  appears 
to  be  no  doubt  that  a  large  majority  could  be  obtained 
in  the  Senate  for  a  compromise;  but  it  is  very  question- 
able whether  any  compromise  could  be  carried  through 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  is  hardly  likely  that 
the  great  majority  by  which  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman 
Act  was  carried  in  that  House  woidd  now  eat  its  own 
words,  and  accept  a  compromise.  Besides,  it  is  notorious 
that  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives  acted 
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In  accord  with  the  President,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  the  President's  influence  over  the  House  has 
since  then  been  weakened.  The  President  seems  as  re- 
solved as  ever  to  veto  any  compromise.  Either  he  will 
have  unconditional  repeal,  or  he  will  allow  the  Sherman 
Act  to  remain  upon  the  Statute  Book.  And  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  allow  its  large  majority  to  be  over-ridden  by  a 
minority  in  the  Senate.  Unless,  then,  the  President 
should  change  his  mind,  there  seems  no  chance  of 
carrying  a  compromise.  But  it  also  seems  that  the  de- 
bate in  the  Senate  may  continue  all  through  the  present 
extra  Session,  and  may  begin  again  when  the  regular 
Session  commences  in  December.  The  prospect  of  such  a 
delay  has  completely  stopped  business  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  serious  fears  are  now  entertained  that  it  may 
revive  the  apprehensions  which  were  so  keen  a  little  while 
ago.  It  is  notorious  that  every  railway  Company  in  the 
United  States  has  an  unwieldy  floating  debt.  Some  of  the 
very  best  of  them  had  to  borrow  in  London  during  the 
height  of  the  crisis.  The  Companies  in  low  credit  would 
not  be  likely  to  get  credit  here ;  but  if  confidence  had 
revived,  most  of  them  might  have  been  able  to  get  accom- 
modation at  home.  Now  it  is  apprehended  that  the  banks 
woidd  not  venture  to  continue  lending,  and  it  is  generally 
believed  that  the  public  would  not  subscribe  freely  to 
a  new  loan.  Therefore,  the  danger  is,  that  many  more 
railway  Companies  will  have  to  apply  for  the  appointment 
of  receivers.  At  the  end  of  last  week  the  Union  Pacific 
Company  did  so,  and  it  is  said  that  other  Companies  are 
likely  to  take  the  same  course.  There  is  also  a  good  deal 
of  disquieting  talk  about  certain  mortgage  Companies,  and 
there  are  the  usual  rumours  respecting  trading  firms.  Of 
course  the  United  States  Senate  may  suddenly  give  way, 
and  repeal  may  be  carried.  If  it  is  not,  the  distrust  will 
continue  all  over  the  United  States.  Everybody  will  con- 
tinue apprehensive  of  fresh  failures,  and  there  may  possibly 
be  a  revival  of  alarm.  The  mere  fear  of  failures  will  bring 
them  about  in  not  a  few  cases,  trade  will  become  more  and 
more  depressed,  and  business  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  will 
be  at  a  complete  standstill.  There  are,  however,  no  means 
of  overcoming  the  opposition  of  the  Senate.  There  is  no 
Closure  in  that  Assembly ;  and  it  appears  to  be  quite  re- 
gardless of  public  opinion.  There  is  only  too  much  proba- 
bility, therefore,  of  the  deadlock  continuing. 

The  deadlock  in  the  United  States  is  making  bankers  un- 
willing to  incur  fresh  risks,  and  so  is  putting  a  stop  to  all 
enterprise.  Other  influences,  of  course,  assist — the  coal 
strike  at  home  and  the  general  depression  of  trade  abroad. 
Eut  the  main  cause  of  the  stagnation  is  the  uncertainty  as 
to  what  may  happen  in  the  United  States.  The  Treasury 
ought  to  hold  20  millions  sterling  in  gold  as  a  reserve  to 
insure  the  convertibility  of  the  greenbacks.  According  to  a 
telegram  received  from  Washington  on  Thursday  morning, 
it  held  somewhat  less  than  17  millions  sterling  ;  and,  unfor- 
tunately, the  stock  is  likely  to  decrease,  for  the  expenditure 
exceeds  the  revenue  ;  and  as  there  is  universal  distrust  in 
the  United  States,  business  is  likely  to  grow  worse.  It 
seems  evident,  therefore,  that  the  President  must  borrow. 
If  he  does,  a  large  amount  of  gold  may  be  taken  from 
London.  But  it  is  possible  that  he  may  put  off  the  loan 
until  the  struggle  in  the  Senate  with  regard  to  the  repeal 
of  the  Sherman  Act  has  been  decided.  The  doubt  as  to 
whether  he  will  borrow  soon  or  not  is  keeping  our  market 
in  a  state  of  anxiety  and  uncertainty. 

The  India  Council  on  Wednesday  again  offered  for 
tender  40  lakhs  of  rupees  in  bills  and  telegraphic  transfers, 
but  no  applications  were  sent  in.  For  three  months  now 
the  Council  has  been  unable  to  dispose  of  its  drafts.  Its 
funds  are  running  very  low,  and  the  general  expectation  is 
that  it  will  have  to  raise  a  loan  in  London  before  very  long. 
The  market  has  fixed  the  amount  at  5,000,000^.  As  the 
Council  has  sold  no  drafts  for  three  months,  there  has  been 
a  very  great  accumulation  of  money  in  the  Presidency 
Treasuries,  and  it  was  hoped  that  this  before  now  would 
have  made  the  rates  of  interest  and  discount  in  India  very 
much  higher  than  they  are,  and  thereby  would  have  created 
a  demand  for  the  Council's  drafts.  Apparently,  however, 
the  closing  of  the  mints  has  so  seriously  affected  trade  that 
there  is  little  demand  for  banking  accommodation,  or  even 
for  currency,  in  India.  Rates,  110  doubt,  are  rising,  and 
the  value  of  the  rupee  is  better  than  it  was  a  little  while 
ago;  but  still  it  is  under  the  price  fixed  upon  by  the 
Council. 


The  stock  markets  have  continued  utterly  lifeless  all  through 
the  week.  Owing  to  the  coal  strike,  the  traffic  returns  of 
the  railway  Companies  are  still  very  bad.  The  civil  war 
in  Brazil  seems  as  far  from  a  termination  as  ever.  The 
news  from  the  Far  East  and  from  Australia  is  not  satis- 
factory, and  the  deadlock  in  the  United  States  is  causing 
grave  apprehensions.  If  the  opposition  of  the  Silver  party 
in  the  Senate  cannot  be  overcome,  and  the  debate  on  the 
repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act  is  protracted,  people  are  asking 
anxiously  will  there  be  a  recurrence  of  the  panic  which  has 
only  just  subsided  1  Even  if  there  is  not,  distrust  must 
continue,  and  the  railroad  Companies  which  have  unwieldy 
floating  debts  will  probably  be  unable  to  renew  those  debts 
or  to  fund  them.  In  that  case,  the  market  asks,  will  a 
number  of  other  Companies  also  become  insolvent1? 
Furthermore,  the  state  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
makes  it  probable,  as  said  above,  that  the  President  will 
have  to  borrow  a  large  amount  ;  and  if  gold  begins 
to  go  from  London,  may  there  not  be  a  scare  here, 
and  may  not,  therefore,  all  markets  be  disturbed  ]  Alto- 
gether the  outlook  is  so  threatening  that  bankers  are  un- 
willing to  lend  much  to  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  operators 
are  fortunately  compelled  to  be  very  cautious.  Continental 
politics,  too,  are  helping  to  stop  business.  The  Italian 
Premier's  speech  at  Dronero  is  considered  satisfactory  as 
far  as  it  goes.  But  each  successive  Italian  Ministry  for 
years  past  has  been  making  similar  promises,  and  very 
little  up  to  the  present  has  come  of  them.  Something  more 
than  professions  is  required  to  restore  the  credit  of  Italy, 
and  as  well-wishers  we  hope  the  Government  will  lose  no 
time  in  giving  proofs  that  performance  will  rapidly  follow 
promise. 


There  is  little  change  this  week  in  the  higher  class 
investment  stocks,  but  Indian  and  Colonial  are  somewhat 
higher.  Thus  Indian  Sterling  Threes  closed  on  Thursday 
at  q8§,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  ^ ; 
Victoria  Three  and  a  Halfs  closed  at  89,  also  a  rise  of  ^. 
Home  Railway  stocks,  in  spite  of  the  bad  traffic  returns, 
are  somewhat  higher.  Caledonian  Undivided  closed  on 
Thursday  at  113J,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday  of  \.  London  and  South-Western  Ordinary 
closed  at  183,  a  rise  of  1  ;  and  North-Eastern  closed  at 
154I,  a  rise  of  1  In  the  American  department  almost  all 
prices  have  been  or  are  lower,  latest  quotations  showing  some 
recovery  from  the  worst.  To  begin  with  the  purely  specula- 
tive shares,  which  are  quite  unsuited  to  the  investor,  but  which 
show  the  tendency  of  the  market,  Atchison  shares  closed 
on  Thursday  at  i8|,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday  of  1 1 ;  Union  Pacific  closed  at  17^,  a  fall  of  J  ; 
and  Erie  Preferred  closed  at  26^,  a  fall  of  3.  Coming  next 
to  the  speculative  bonds,  we  find  that  Atchison  Second 
Mortgage  "A"  closed  at  37^,  a  fall  of  4;  Atchison  Gold 
Mortgage  Four  per  Cents  closed  at  7 1 ,  a  fall  of  3  ;  Denver 
Fours  closed  at  74,  a  fall  of  1^;  and  Erie  Second  Mortgage 
bonds  closed  at  70^,  a  fall  of  1^.  Coming  next  to  the 
dividend-paying  shares,  we  find  that  Illinois  Central  closed 
on  Thursday  at  94,  a  fall  compared  with  the  previous 
Thursday  of  1^  ;  and  Lake  Shore  closed  at  124^,  a  fall 
of  2±-.  There  is  little  change  in  Argentine  railway  stocks, 
but  the  Government  securities  are  higher.  Thus  the  Fives 
of  1886  closed  on  Thursday  at  64^,  a  rise  compared  with 
the  preceding  Thursday  of  f ,  and  the  Funding  bonds  closed 
at  68r?,  a  rise  of  ij.  Inter-Bourse  securities  have  not 
moved  much  during  the  week,  but  Italian  closed  on 
Thursday  at  82^,  a  fall  of  1  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday. 


MR.  CLIFFORD  HARRISON'S  RECITALS. 

I AST  Saturday  week  Mr.  Harrison  began  a  series  of  four 
J  recitals,  the  last  that  he  will  give  before  he  goes 
abroad  for  the  winter.  That  he  gains,  instead  of  loses,  in 
his  attraction  as  reciter  is  shown  by  the  crowded  audiences 
he  draws,  who  appreciate  him  as  much  in  his  humorous 
as  in  his  pathetic  pieces.  Mr.  Harrison  succeeds  in  avoiding 
the  rock  most  reciters  split  on,  that  of  exaggerating  and 
over-acting,  and  he  manages  to  give  all  the  points  in  his 
recitations,  and  to  change  his  voice  and  manner  without 
becoming  the  least  stagy.  Let  us  hope  he  will  come  back 
from  his  winter  abroad  with  renewed  strength  and  health, 
again  to  delight  his  admirers  in  England. 
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REVIEWS. 


MS.  HUXLKY'S  COLLECTED  ESSAYS.* 

WE  have  frequently  experienced,  and  have,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  more  than  once  acknowledged  here,  the  agree- 
able sensations  due  to  a  new,  or  even  a  not  quite  new,  volume  of 
Mr.  Huxley's.  "Sir,  we  shall  have  good  talk,"  a  man  says  to 
himself  with  a  slight  tense-alteration  of  the  Johnsonian  dictum. 
He  knows  he  will  frequently  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  Mr.  Huxley  punching  heads  that  deserve  to  be 
punched;  he  will  not  unlVoquently  enjoy  that  of  keeping  his 
own  head  from  Mr.  Huxley's  blows.  And  sometimes  ("for  let 
us  make  our  dream,"  as  the  Prince  has  it,  "  All  that  we  will  ") 
he  will  perhaps  hind  one  or  two  on  Mr.  Huxley's  own  extremely 
respected  person. 

It  is  understood  that  the  present  is  the  opening  volume  of  a 
sort  of  definitive  edition  of  Mr.  Huxley's  works,  and,  therefore, 
by  the  blessing  of  that  Providence  in  which  Mr.  Huxley  is  not 
an  ostensibly  fervent  believer,  we  may  have  repeated  joys  of  this 
kind.  The  book  does  not  contain  anything  absolutely  new,  and 
we  gather,  without  having  taken  the  rather  churlish  pains  to 
compare  the  present  with  the  original  forms  of  the  Essays,  that 
the  old  matter  has  not  undergone  any  but  formal  and  superficial 
revision.  Mr.  Huxley  tells  us  that  he  finds  nothing  to  alter  in 
substance,  though  the  contents  date  in  point  of  birthday  over 
very  nearly  thirty  years.  And  he  says  that  the  question 
"  whether  that  is  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  his  opinions  or  of 
his  having  made  no  progress  in  wisdom  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  "  must  be  left  to  the  courteous  reader  to  decide.  "We 
hope — nay,  speaking  as  fools,  we  could  almost  say  we  believe — 
that  we  are  courteous  readers ;  but  we  must  make  a  little  ex- 
ception, a  little  distingucndum  est  to  this  remark  of  Mr. 
Huxley's.  "  Progress  in  wisdom  "  approaches  rather  nearly  to 
what  is  pedantically  called  the  fallacia  plurium  interrogationum. 
We  cannot  grant  that  all  the  opinions  here  embodied  were 
originally  or  are  now  sound ;  and  we  are  more  than  ready  to 
grant  a  very  distinct  progress  in  the  cultivation  and  application 
of  those  admirable  intellectual  qualities  which  Mr.  Huxley  has 
always  displayed.  Put  whether  these  qualities  are  collectively 
to  be  described  by  the  name  "  wisdom  "  is  a  point  on  which  we 
might  demur  a  little.  Without  entering  into  a  perhaps  disgust- 
ing inquiry  as  to  how  many  men  the  world  has  yielded  who 
deserved  the  epithet  "  wise,"  we  may  modestly  lay  down  certain 
characteristics  of  the  "Wise  Man.  He  must,  above  all  things, 
have  a  catholic  and  tolerant  appreciation  ;  he  must  have  no  "axe 
to  grind  "  of  the  intellectual  sort ;  he  must  look  at  all  sides  of  a 
question ;  and  he  must  not  confound  "  not  knowing "  with 
"  knowing  not."  These  are  not  quite  the  notes  which,  admiring 
Mr.  Huxley  to  the  very  utmost  tether  of  criticism,  we  can  quite 
accord  as  the  distinguishing  Huxleian  characteristics. 

This  little  reservation  made,  let  us  turn  to  the  more  agreeable 
task  of  cataloguing  what  we  do  find  here.  There  are  nine  essays 
and  a  short  autobiographic  introduction.  The  piquancy  of  this 
latter  is,  or  should  be,  well  known  ;  and  when,  after  one  of  the 
briefest  and  not  the  least  instructive  autobiographies  on  record, 
Mr.  Huxley  talks  about  "  the  resolute  facing  of  the  world  as  it  is 
when  the  garment  of  make-believe  by  which  pious  hands  have 
hidden  its  uglier  features  is  stripped  off,"  and  denounces  "  that 
ecclesiastical  spirit,  that  clericalism  which  in  England  as  every- 
where else  is  the  deadly  enemy  of  science,"  we  only  shake  our 
heads  and  say,  in  words  which  Mr.  Huxley  will  recognize, 
"  Dand  !  ye're  the  auld  man  yet ! "  Nor  need  we  make  any 
further  remark  except  that  some  of  the  most  "  pious  hands  "  in 
this  world's  history  have  been  the  most  distinctly  conscious  of 
the  uglier  features,  that  "make-believe"  is  a petitio principii,  and 
that  when  we  find  Science  shrieking  and  scolding  about  "  deadly 
enemies  "  we  perceive  that  she  is  even  yet  not  particularly  sure  of 
her  respectable  and  much  self-advertising  self. 

The  essays  proper  which  the  book  contains  are,  as  we  have  said,  of 
widely  differing  dates,  but  there  is  this  noticeable  about  them,  that 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  either  pretty  old  or  very  young.  Were 
it  not  for  the  1874  essay  on  the  "Automatism  of  Animals"  and 
the  Jubilee  review  of  the  progress  of  science  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria,  an  interval  of  all  but  twenty  years  would  exist 
between  the  batches;  and  as  it  is,  one  of  thirteen  does,  as  will  be 
seen,  lie  between  these,  the  two  advanced  piers  of  the  bridge.  On 
the  further  side  we  have  a  group  dotted  over  the  lustrum  between 
1866  and  187 1,  and  consisting  of  the  glorification  of  the  Royal 
Society,  entitled  "  On  the  Advisableness  of  Improving  Natural 
Knowledge"  (1866),  the  famous  "Physical  Basis  of  Life"  address 
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(1868),  the  "Descartes"  study,  in  which  the  author  sees  the 
central  indication  of  his  own  method  (1870),  and  a  very  fiery 
attack  on  those  who  objected  to  the  spread  of  elementary  educa- 
tion, called  "Administrative  Nihilism  "  (1871).  On  the  hither  side 
lies  a  remarkably  different  group,  composed  of  three  mainly  poli- 
tical essays,  well  remembered,  we  should  suppose,  even  by  the 
youngest,  in  which  only  three  years  ago  Mr.  Huxley  brought  his 
remarkable  dialectical  powers  to  bear  on  the  neo-Jacobins,  the 
Henry-Georgites,  and  the  current  theorists  on  Government 
generally. 

In  looking  over  these  always  interesting  and  sometimes  famous 
papers,  one  finds,  of  course,  not  a  few  things  on  which  comment  is 
tempting.  The  aggressive  glorification  of  natural  science  in  the 
iirst  paper  exhibits  Mr.  Huxley's  Huessa  with  fascinating  sim- 
plicity, and  it  is  quite  delightful  to  see  how  convinced  her  lover 
then  was  that  she  was  Fidessa  after  and  before  all.  We  never 
quite  knew  what  there  was  in  the  far  more  famous  "  Physical' 
Basis  of  Life  "  to  excite  the  hubbub  which  it  once  caused.  It 
is  an  ordinary,  and  for  Mr.  Huxley  a  rather  iw/Wi-ordinary, 
flourish  in  the  face  of  orthodoxy  and  supernaturalism,  made  lively 
by  the  fact  that  the  speaker,  or  writer,  had  in  that  much  over- 
rated person,  Archbishop  Thomson  of  York,  a  rather  convenient 
adversary.  To  those  who  are  really  careful  for  philosophy  the- 
Descartes  essay  can  yield  in  interest  to  none  in  the  book  ;  and  it 
is  certainly  not  here  that  Mr.  Huxley  will  meet  with  any  attempt 
to  depreciate  by  far  the  most  original,  if  not  the  positively  greatest, 
of  modern  philosophers.  But  he  must  not  come  the  natural 
philosopher  over  us  too  much  with  his  Descartes.  That  the 
author  of  the  Discours  de  la  Miihode  was  a  very  considerable 
physicist  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  other  philosophers  have  been 
'  distinguished  geometers,  excellent  persons  at  sitting  up  and  drink- 
ing till  it  was  time  to  go  to  the  market-place,  familiar — not,  alas  I 
to  their  health — with  law  courts,  wranglers  with  washerwomen- 
on  landings,  and  Heaven  knows  what  else.  These  things  are 
accidents ;  the  essence  of  Cartesianism  is  its  metaphysical  side. 
And  in  dealing  with  this  side  Mr.  Huxley,  though,  no  doubt,  he 
has  not  a  few  metaphysicians  to  back  him,  does  not  seem  to  us 
always  happy,  ne,  for  instance,  like  so  many  others,  must  cavil 
at  Cogito  ergo  sum  ;  though  we  must  confess  that  he  has  a  better 
reason  than  most  people  to  quarrel  with  it,  inasmuch  as,  rightly 
understood,  it  makes  but  a  small  thing  of  "  natural  knowledge." 
It  would  take  considerably  more  room  than  we  can  spare  here  to 
examine  in  detail  his  remarks  on  this  great  subject ;  but  any 
one  who  will  examine  pp.  176  and  177  will  discover  some  sin- 
gular paralogisms.  For  instance,  Mr.  Huxley  says  : — "  Neither 
of  the  existence  of  self  nor  of  the  existence  of  not-self  have  we, 
or  can  we  by  any  possibility  have,  any  such  unquestionable  and 
immediate  certainty  as  we  have  of  the  states  of  consciousness 
which  we  consider  to  be  themselves  their  effects."  In  the  name 
of  Barbara  and  Darapti,  of  synthetic  judgment  and  analytic 
judgment,  how  can  we  be  more  certain  of  a  state  of  consciousness 
than  of  the  self  that  is,  if  only  for  the  moment,  conscious  ? 

We  shall  pass  over  the  "  Automata  "  essay,  which  does  not 
seem  to  us  perfectly  in  place  here,  and  come  to  the  last  four,  the 
Administrative  Nihilism  of  187 r,  and  the  above-described  batch 
of  three  in  1890.  The  juxtaposition  of  the  first-named  with  its 
successor,  on  the  natural  inequality  of  men,  is  a  capital  and  pro- 
bably a  designed  instance  of  Mr.  Huxley's  magnificent  audacity. 
For  it  certainly  seems  to  us  (and  we  say  it  quite  prepared  for  a 
vigorous  vindication  of  his  consistency)  that  Mr.  Huxley  has  here 
exposed  himself  in  a  very  self-contradictory  light  indeed.  In  1871, 
being  then,  whether  "  wise  "  or  not,  a  little  unregenerate,  he  had 
indulged  in  a  regular  philippic  against  the  wretches  who  object  to 
universal  education  of  a  tolerably  advanced  kind.  The  other  paper 
— nineteen  years  younger  itself,  but  coming  from  a  nineteen  years 
older  Mr.  Huxley — attacks  in  a  somewhat  quieter  tone,  but  with 
equal  vigour  and  more  practised  dialectic,  the  theory  of  equality, 
and,  in  fact,  democracy  and  the  democratic  ideal  in  general. 

Now  these  things  seem  to  us  by  no  means  to  agree  together. 
Of  course  in  the  first  essay  and  in  the  earlier  time  Mr.  Huxley 
never  said — never  could  have  said — anything  so  foolish  as  that  all 
men  are  equal,  or  have  talked  nonsense  about  natural  rights.  Of 
course  in  the  second  he  has  not  directly  eaten  his  words  in  the 
first,  and  advocated  "  caste  "  or  deprecated  education.  But  the 
irreconcilableness  of  his  arguments  is  almost  as  flagrant  as  if  he 
had.  For  if,  as  he  strongly,  and  we  think  convincingly,  argues  in 
the  second,  all  men  are  not  equal,  if  you  cannot  make  them  equal 
do  what  you  will,  and  if  it  is,  as  wo  fully  agree,  a  disastrous 
thing  that  "  the  cook  or  the  loblolly  boy  on  board  ship  should 
have  as  much  voice  in  the  navigation  as  the  officers,"  then  we 
fear  it  will  follow  that  the  theory  of  education  which  Mr. 
Huxley  championed  so  stoutly  long  ago  wili  be  at  best  a  useless 
and  inconvenient,  at  worst  a  very  dangerous  theory.  Granted 
that  inequality  is  not  distributed  in  castes  ;  granted  that  there  is- 
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a  chance  of  finding  the  fittest  in  the  lowest  caste  or  class,  of 
finding  an  incapable,  or  even  the  most  incapable,  at  the  top. 
Nobody  that  we  know  of  ever  has  held  that  education  should  be 
rigidly  barred  to  the  lower  orders,  and  there  most  certainly  never 
has  been  a  time  in  England  when  it  was.  But  the  plan  which 
excited  Professor  Huxley's  early-middleaged  enthusiasm  goes  far 
beyond  constructing  a  sort  of  salmon-ladder  for  talent.  It  says 
u  Men  are  net  equal ;  yes,  we  cannot  make  them  so ;  yes,  the  cook- 
and-loblolly-boy-governed  ship  is  an  anomaly  which  is  chiefly 
tolerable  because  just  rocks  or  quicksands  will  pretty  rapidly 
clear  it  off  the  face  of  the  waters.  But,  lest  we  lose  one  possible 
admiral  in  an  actual  loblolly  boy,  let  us  educate  all  loblolly  boya 
as  if  they  were  to  be,  and  were  capable  of  being,  admirals.  Let 
us  not  only  allow,  but  compel  them  to  come  in  and  be  educated. 
Let  us  turn  a  blind  eye  [as  Mr.  Huxley  actually  does]  to  the  fact 
that  such  education  will  not  only  fit  them  for  that  of  which 
they  are  incapable,  but  will  unfit  them  and  give  them  a  distaste 
for  the  arts,  very  important  to  the  world,  of  which  they  are 
capable.  Let  us  neglect  altogether  the  long  since  ascertained 
fact  that  education  is  itself  a  kind  of  aristocratic  thing,  and  that 
the  exaltation  of  its  lower  means  the  lowering  of  its  higher  kinds. 
Let  us  refuse  to  remember  that,  the  more  we  educate  the  cook 
and  the  loblolly  boy,  the  more  obstinately  will  they  claim  their 
right  to  steer  the  vessel." 

The  contrast  is  curious,  but  pleasant  withal ;  for,  when  we 
compare  these  two  essays,  their  sentiments  and  their  dates,  we 
begin  to  believe  that  Mr.  Huxley  has  progressed  in  wisdom  after 
all ;  that  he  has,  at  any  rate  in  these  later  days,  made  a  shift  to 
matriculate  in  it,  and  to  add  this  gift  also  to  his  extensive  learn- 
ing, his  dexterous  use  of  most  logical  weapons,  his  admirable 
faculty  of  writing  English  at  once  vigorous  and  elegant,  and,  let 
us  add,  that  robust  self-confidence  which  is  the  beginning  of 
success  and  felicity,  if  it  is  not  invariably  the  beginning  of 
wisdom. 


NOVELS." 

ME.  HAROLD  VALLINGS  has  attacked  one  of  the  most 
difficult  situations  in  life  in  his  novel,  The  Transgression  of 
Terence  Clancy,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  has  done  it  with 
as  much  courage  as  ability,  though  his  treatment  is  too  melo- 
dramatic to  allow  the  strict  critic  to  call  the  book  a  complete 
success.  He  has  humour,  pathos,  and  poetic  feeling ;  but  the 
crown  of  these  rare  things  is  simplicity,  and  the  lack  of  it  often 
jars  the  content  of  the  reader.  The  transgression  into  which 
Dr.  Terence  Clancy  is  drawn  by  force  of  temptation  and  weak- 
ness of  will  is  one  of  the  basest  poor  human  nature  is  capable 
of,  and  one  of  the  rarest ;  for  it  demands  a  coadjutor  of  self- 
sacrifice  supreme  almost  beyond  human  capacity.  Terence 
Clancy  could  not  have  so  transgressed  but  for  the  absolute 
selflessness  of  Simon  Secretan.  We  find  it  impossible  to  follow 
Terence  through  his  maze  (for  it  is  not  a  plot)  of  lies,  hypocrisy, 
cruel  and  mischievous  falsehood,  and  cunning  deceit,  with  con- 
tinuous sympathy.  The  author  seems  scarcely  to  expect  we 
should,  and  it  is  enough  that  such  a  creature  should  be 
understood  not  to  be  wholly  bad.  The  triumph  in  the  drawing 
lies  in  making  the  reader  follow  Nell  Tredethlyn  in  her  relations 
with  Terence  with  unswerving  fellow-feeling.  Nell  throws  over 
the  solemn  Simon  for  the  fascinating  Irishman,  and  small  blame 
to  her  for  that.  She  rejects  the  pure  dull  gold  for  the  glittering 
tinsel ;  but  even  when  she  perceives  the  shifting,  elusive,  deceitful 
nature  of  her  husband,  her  loyalty  makes  her  merciful.  The  last 
scene  between  the  two,  in  which  her  nobleness  drags  the  last 
lingering  drop  of  unselfishness  from  the  dregs  of  his  nature  to  the 
surface,  is  touching.  Without  describing  the  plan  of  the  novel 
minutely,  it  suffices  to  say  that  Simon  Secretan  is  forced  by  his 
affection  for  Nell  into  bearing  the  disgrace  of  the  infamy  com- 
mitted by  Clancy,  and,  sinless,  to  suffer  absolute  social  death,  dis- 
inheritance, and  degradation.  Dr.  Clancy  is  an  Irishman  of  the 
South,  with  the  fascinating  qualities  and  evasive  principles  so  often 
found  together  in  that  distressful  region.  He  is  handsome,  graceful, 
clever,  and,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  epithets,  garrulous  and 
impecunious.  All  these  things  work  together  much  to  his  ill. 
The  story  is  by  no  means  gloomy,  serious  as  are  the  interests  in- 
volved. There  are  many  minor  characters — minor  only  in  a 
dramatic  sense — bright,  interesting,  and  amusing.  The  novel  is 
one  to  be  read. 

*  The  Transgression  of  Terence  Clancy.  By  Harold  Vallings.  3  vols. 
London  :  Richard  Bentley  &  Son.  1893. 

The  Quarry  Farm :  a  Country  Tale.  By  J.  S.  Fletcher.  London : 
Ward  &  Downey.  1893. 

Found  Wanting.  By  Mrs.  Alexander.  3  vols.  London  :  F.  V.  White 
&  Co.  1893. 

The  Scallywag.  By  Grant  Allen.  3  vols.  London  :  Chatto  &  Windus. 
1893. 


In  The  Quarry  Farm  Mr.  J.  S.  Fletcher  wanders  not  from  the 
limitation  of  the  second  title,  "  a  Country  Tale."  It  is  a  country 
tale  of  English  country  life,  and  it  has  the  charm  to  be  found  in 
many  an  out-of-the-way  rural  spot  in  our  beautiful  land,  simpli- 
city subtly  blended  with  romance,  and  solitude  redeemed  by 
human  interest  from  loneliness.  There  is  in  the  author's  rustic 
dialogue  a  touch  of  Mr.  Hardy's  manner  ;  a  touch  removed  from 
imitation,  and  arising  from  a  common  appreciation  of  the  same 
study.  His  landscape  has  not  the  breadth  of  Mr.  Hardy's,  nor 
his  presentment  of  the  peasant  such  depth  of  understanding ;  but, 
so  far  as  they  go,  they  are  both  excellent.  The  canvas  is 
much  smaller,  and  the  detail  is  suited  to  it.  Proportion  is 
admirably  maintained.  The  act  of  infidelity  committed  by  the 
younger  of  the  two  sisters  Bennett,  the  lovely,  light-hearted 
Juliet,  looked  on  by  Miranda  as  so  dreadful  a  breach  of  faith,  is 
not  only  finally  condoned  by  every  one,  but  is  felt  by  the  reader 
all  through  to  be  the  wisest  and  best  thing  she  could  do.  The 
"  Wise  Man "  who  aids  the  elopement  is,  in  truth,  a  sage  in 
matters  of  worldly  conduct,  though  he  trifles  darkly  with  magic 
discs,  black  cats,  ravens,  hypnotic  trances,  and  suchlike.  The 
story  of  Juliet's  flightiness  and  Miranda's  steadfast  faith  is  as 
healthy  and  wholesome  as  the  breeze  over  the  Quarry  Farm ;  the 
idiot  Barnaby's  detection  and  report  of  the  scene  of  "  a  kissin'  and 
a  cuddlin'  in  the  wood  "  is  funny ;  and  even  the  disappointed 
Stephen's  revenge  on  his  lovely  new  drawing-room  furniture  is 
not  wholly  tragic. 

Found  Wanting  is  in  Mrs.  Alexander's  usual  pleasant  style — 
thoughtful,  facile,  easy  to  read,  and  not  difficult  to  forget.  The 
action  passes  now  in  London,  now  in  Paris.  There  are  many 
blunders  in  the  French  phrases  employed ;  but,  as  there  are  quite 
as  many  in  English,  it  is  charitable  to  set  them  down  as  un- 
corrected errors  of  the  printer.  The  point  of  the  story  lies 
in  the  relations  between  two  girls,  May  Riddell  and  Frances 
Conroy,  and  Mr.  Ogilvie,  a  clever,  ambitious,  unscrupulous 
Englishman,  who  must  have  money  to  back  up  his  political 
career,  but  is  unfortunate  enough  to  prefer  the  girl  who  has 
none.  In  this  quandary  Mr.  Ogilvie  conceives  a  way  out  of  the 
situation  which  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  fact  or  fiction 
either,  but  is  not  frequently  promulgated  in  so  free  and  formal  a 
fashion  as  his.  He  calls  on  May  Iiiddell  to  inform  her  of  his 
approaching  marriage  with  Frances  Conroy,  her  greatest  friend, 
and  adds,  "  May,  I  can  never  part  with  you."  The  menage  a  trois 
is  not  unknown  in  England,  but  the  calm  proposition  of  it  in 
unimpassioned  and  respectful  language,  in  a  conventional  South 
Kensington  drawing-room,  is  a  curious  and  original  scene  which 
Mrs.  Alexander  represents  with  great  naturalness,  and  terminates 
just  as  it  ought  to  do.  After  May's  rejection  of  this  arrangement, 
and  Mr.  Ogilvie's  disappearance  from  the  story,  its  interest  flags. 
Bernard  Carr,  the  jeune  second,  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  clever 
cynic  Ogilvie,  and  the  recognition  of  him  by  Madame  Falk  as  her 
long  lost  son  is  comically  suggestive  of  Box  and  Cox.  "  Had  he 
— had  he  anything — any  mark  on  his  left  ear  ?  "  "  Then,  as  sure 
as  you  sit  there,  young  Carr  is  your  son ! " 

Mr.  Grant  Allen's  reputation  as  an  inquirer  into  science  pre- 
ceded that  he  has  made  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  some  remains  still  in  advance  of  it.  So  that  a  student  less 
versed  in  the  way  the  world  moves  than  in  literary  lore  might 
well  be  led  astray  by  the  title  The  Scallywag,  and  imagine  he  was 
to  have  in  it  the  history  of  an  antediluvian  monster  or  an  extinct 
species.  The  Scallywag  in  question,  however,  is  a  most  modern 
creature.  The  only  science  in  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  novel  is  social 
science,  and  that  much  at  variance  with  the  disquisitions  which 
used  to  be  poured  forth  on  the  world  at  stated  intervals 
by  tedious  persons  of  both  sexes  under  that  title.  It  is 
a  bright  sketch  of  modern  character  and  manners,  not  pro- 
fessing to  dive  deep  into  the  mysteries  of  life,  but  penetrating 
far  enough  beneath  the  surface  to  touch  the  springs  of  laughter 
and  tears.  The  Scallywag  is  a  species ;  and  individuals  in  it  may 
differ.  Paul  Gascoyne  (without  a  "  g,"  be  it  observed — "  only 
one  family  of  Gascoynes  with  a  '  y '  and  without  a  '  g ' ")  is  really 
and  truly  a  Scallywag,  and  just  at  the  beginning  presents  few  of 
the  qualities  which  make  male  youth  attractive.  He  is  shy, 
humble,  and  very  badly  dressed  ;  he  is  parsimonious  beyond  the 
degree  permitted  to  any  one  who  is  any  one  ;  he  endures  imper- 
tinence, and  only  gets  very  red  when  socially  hustled.  Paul  by 
no  means  wins  the  reader  at  first.  But  when  the  Scallywag's 
early  life  is  revealed,  and  the  terribly  tight  place  he  is 
caught  in  described,  it  is  found  how  much  of  an  unconscious 
hero  he  is,  and  the  rather  obtuse  simplicity  he  retains  to  the  last 
becomes  an  added  claim  to  sympathy.  The  author's  manner  is 
so  light  and  buoyant  that  one  is  carried  along  without  fully 
realizing  the  great  cleverness  with  which  each  individual  is 
sketched  till  the  almost  tragic,  certainly  very  pathetic,  though 
happy  end.    One  pays  the  book  the  rare  tribute  of  turning  back 
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to  look  again  at  the  first  presentment  of  people  we  have  come  to 
feel  such  interest  in.  To  describe  the  story  more  fully  would 
take  away  this  pleasure  from  other  readers,  so  we  refrain.  A 
small  habit  shows  on  the  author's  horizon  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
Land  now,  but  capable  of  growing  into  a  great  danger — repe- 
tition.   The  word  is  sufficient  to  the  wise. 


THE  WANDERER.* 

rTlHE  WANDERER  is  again  among  us,  in  its  earliest  form, 
and  between  the  day  of  its  first  publication  and  of  this  new 
edition  a  generation  has  arisen  and  one  has  all  but  passed  away. 
In  changed  and  altered  guise,  two  editions  of  this  work  were 
given  to  the  world  by  its  author,  and  we  learn  from  the  preface 
that  "to  the  last  he  kept  the  intention  of  once  more  remodelling 
the  work."  Now  that  the  poet's  hand  can  no  longer  touch  his 
own  creation,  the  decision  of  those  who  are  the  guardians  of  his 
works  has  been  well  taken,  that  The  Wanderer  sho  uld  again  be 
given  to  the  public  in  the  form  which  they  have  never  hesi- 
tated to  accept  as  the  best,  that  in  which  it  first  came  to  them 
from  the  then  unknown  "  Owen  Meredith."  On  both  sides  of  the 
sea  it  was  welcomed,  and  men  listened  for  the  songs,  and  watched 
the  footprints  of  Owen  Meredith,  till  the  days  of  his  pilgrimage 
were  over. 

We  do  not  mean  to  write  of  the  poems  with  any  of  the  usual 
forms  of  criticism.  The  work  has  its  place  assigned  to  it  in  the 
regions  of  poetry,  and  we  neither  desire,  nor  think  it  expedient, 
to  go  back  upon  that  judgment.  There  is  one  addition  to 
The  Wanderer  which  it  could  not  possess  when  it  was  first 
published.  Forming  part  of  the  preface  is  a  letter  to  Mr.  John 
Forster,  the  author's  "  most  intimate  friend  and  literary  confi- 
dant," which  describes  the  attitude  of  mind  in  which  the  volume 
was  written,  and  the  stages  of  thought  and  feeling  which  the 
poems  illustrated.  Young  as  Lord  Lytton  was  when,  as  a 
Wanderer,  he  looked  out  upon  life  and  read  for  himself  the  part 
that  man  must  play  in  passing  through  it,  we  find  in  these  poems 
what  we  find  in  all  his  works,  his  deep  sense  of  the  capacity  for 
suffering  which  lies  in  the  human  heart,  and  the  sympathy  which 
is  therefore  due  to  all  humanity. 

In  the  beautiful  dedicatory  poem  to  John  Forster,  with  which 
the  volume  opens,  one  verse  describes  in  simplest  form  the  key- 
note of  the  poet  and  his  poesy  : — 

A  human  spirit  here  records 

The  annals  of  its  human  strife ; 

A  human  hand  hath  touch'd  these  chords. 

These  songs  may  all  be  idle  words, 

And  yet — they  once  were  life. 

He  looked  on  life,  and  with  no  ordinary  eye  gauged  its  pain,  its 
weakness,  and  its  follies ;  and,  seeing  these,  he  felt  the  pain  of 
humanity,  and  was  weighted  with  its  mystery.  Perchance  he 
felt  it  too  overwhelmingly,  and  for  that  very  reason  we  miss  the 
note  which  soars  on  a  higher  wing,  and  which  speaks  of  "  human 
strife  "  overcome  by  endurance  and  strength.  This  may  be  so; 
hut  there  will  always  be  those  in  this  world  who  love  the  song 
that  comes  straight  from  a  human  heart,  and  to  these  the  songs 
of  "  Owen  Meredith "  will  ever  come  with  "  healing  in  their 
wings." 


VATHEK.f 

TT  is  not  often  in  these  days  that  the  editor  of  a  well-worn 
-■-  classic  can  give  so  good  an  account  of  his  stewardship  as  Dr. 
Garnett  is  able  to  boast  in  once  more  presenting  Vathek  to  the 
English  public.  He  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  discovered 
evidence  which  revolutionizes  our  whole  conception  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  Beckford's  romance  appeared.  The  old  idea, 
entertained  by  excellent  historians  of  literature  until  very  lately, 
was  that  a  French  edition  of  1784  existed,  which  attracted  little 
attention  until  the  English  translation  two  years  later  made  the 
charms  of  this  Eastern  tale  generally  appreciated.  Compara- 
tively lately  there  has  been  raised  a  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of 
this  1784  edition,  which  nobody  had  ever  seen,  but,  still  further 
to  confuse  bibliography,  an  English  version  of  1784  was  invented 
by  Oyrus  Bedding,  whom  everybody  until  Dr.  Garnett  has  fol- 
lowed. It  is  now  proved  that  until  long  after  1784  Vathek 
existed  neither  in  a  French  nor  in   an  English  edition.  Dr. 

'The  Wanderer.  Ry  the  Earl  of  Lytton  (Owen  Meredith).  New 
edition.    London :  Longmanp,  Green,  &  Co. 

t  Vathek:  on  Arabian  Tale.  By  William  Beckford.  Edited  by 
Richard  Garnett,  LL.D.  With  Notes  by  Samuel  Henley,  and  Etchings  by 
Herbert  Nye.    London  :  Lawrence  &  Bullen.  1893. 


Garnett  needs  no  extraneous  evidence,  since  his  proofs  are  com- 
plete ;  but  we  would  point  out  that  the  truth  might  long  ago 
have  been  suspected  from  the  words  of  Blin  de  Sainmore,  who 
had  the  French  original  manuscript  in  his  hands,  and  did  not 
approve  it  for  printing  until  on  the  26th  of  January,  1787. 

The  great  mystifiers  of  biography  are  the  subjects  of  it  them- 
selves. In  another  respect,  the  truth  about  Vathek  has  been 
arrested  for  a  couple  of  generations  by  Beckford's  own  categorical 
statement  when  he  was  near  the  end  of  his  life.  He  told 
Redding : — 

'I  wrote  Vathek  when  I  was  twenty-two  years  old.  I 
wrote  it  at  one  sitting,  and  in  French.  It  cost  me  three  days 
and  two  nights  of  hard  labour.  I  never  took  my  clothes  off 
the  whole  time.    This  severe  application  made  me  very  ill.' 

In  the  absence  of  other  evidence,  this  statement  has  been 
accepted  without  question  by  French  and  English  critics.  But 
alas  !  for  the  fallacies  of  memory,  it  now  appears  to  have  been  a 
complete  error  of  recollection.  Dr.  Garnett  has  had  access  to  a 
collection  of  letters,  the  property  of  Mr.  Alfred  Morrison,  of 
Fonthill  Abbey,  which  passed  between  Beckford  and  Samuel 
Henley,  and  these  letters  completely  alter  the  aspect  of  the  story. 
Henley  was  a  young  man  of  more  talent  than  character  or  good 
feeling,  by  no  means  unwilling  to  exploit  the  indolent  and  in- 
dulgent Beckford.  But  it  certainly  is  a  startling  discovery  that 
it  is  to  Henley  that  the  first  inspiration  of  Vathek  is  due.  As 
early  as  January  29,  1782,  Beckford  tells  Henley: — "You  are 
answerable  for  having  set  me  to  work  upon  a  story  so  horrid  that 
I  tremble  whilst  relating  it,  and  have  not  a  nerve  in  my  frame 
but  vibrates  like  an  aspen.  There  will  be  no  proceeding  in  our 
work  without  many  long  consultations."  In  April  "  my  Arabian 
Tales  go  on  prodigiously,"  and  in  May  "  the  tale  of  the  Caliph 
Vathek  goes  on  surprisingly."  In  January  1783 — alas!  for  the 
legend  of  the  three  days  and  two  nights — "  I  go  on  bravely  with 
the  episodes  of  Vathek,"  which  have  never  been  printed,  and  may 
yet  exist  in  MS.  The  story  seems  to  have  been  concluded  in 
February  1783,  having  certainly  occupied  Beckford  more  than  a 
year  in  its  composition. 

In  May  1783  Beckford  married  Lady  Margaret  Gordon,  and 
went  to  Switzerland.  The  only  MS.  of  Vathek,  as  Dr.  Garnett 
discovers,  was  left  in  Henley's  hands,  and  a  proposition  was 
entertained  that  Henley  should  translate  it  into  English.  A  year 
passed,  and  we  find  Henley  at  length  "deep  in  the  Hells  of 
Damnation,"  and  Beckford  eagerly  loDging  to  read  the  promised 
translation.  In  October  1784  the  latter  was  finished,  but  none  of 
it  reached  Beckford  until  February  1785.  In  April,  at  Henley's 
desire,  Beckford  is  revising  the  original.  Now  follows,  under 
date  February  9,  1786,  a  letter,  the  importance  of  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  overrate.    Beckford  writes  to  Henley : — 

'  The  publication  of  Vathek  [in  English]  must  be  suspended 
at  least  another  year.  I  would  not  on  any  account  have  him 
precede  the  French  edition.  .  .  .  The  episodes  are  nearly 
finished,  and  the  whole  work  will  be  completed  within  a 
twelvemonth.  You  must  be  sensible  that,  notwithstanding 
my  eagerness  to  see  Vathek  in  print,  I  cannot  sacrifice  the 
French  edition  to  my  impatience.  The  anticipation  of  so 
principal  a  tale  as  that  of  the  Caliph  would  be  tearing  the 
proudest  feather  from  my  turban.  I  must  repeat,  therefore, 
my  desire  that  you  will  not  give  your  translation  to  the  world 
till  the  original  has  made  its  appearance,  and  we  have  talked 
more  on  the  subject.' 

Nothing  could  be  clearer  or  more  categorical  than  this,  nor  did 
Beckford  fail  to  repeat  his  cautions  and  his  wishes  in  the  directest 
terms.  The  vanity  of  Henley  was,  however,  awakened,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  his  friend  from  England,  and 
Beckford's  absorption  in  domestic  trouble,  late  in  1786  Henley 
permitted  a  bookseller  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  to  issue  his 
English  translation  of  the  unpublished  manuscript.  To  add  to 
his  effrontery,  Henley  said  nothing  about  any  French  original, 
but  claimed  to  have  translated  Vathek  from  the  Arabic.  What 
punishment  Beckford  designed  for  this  act  of  treachery  and 
meanness  does  not  appear  from  the  correspondence ;  he  speaks  no 
more  of  Henley.  But  he  fortunately  hasted  to  prepare  his  own 
manuscript  for  the  press,  and  in  the  course  of  1787  two  editions 
in  French  were  issued,  one  at  Lausanne,  the  other  in  Paris. 
Both  are  extremely  rare,  and  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine 
the  priority  of  either.  A  note  by  Chavannes,  to  whom  the 
publication  of  the  Lausanne  edition  was  entrusted  by  Beckford, 
first  saw  the  light  in  1889.  and  seems  to  establish  that  this  was 
the  earlier,  but  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way,  which  are  clearly 
stated  by  Dr.  Garnett,  who  has  moreover  discovered  what  is 
really  a  mysterious  fact,  that  the  text  of  the  two  French  editions 
differs  in  hundreds  of  instances.  As  Beckford  was  in  Portugal 
at  the  time,  and  could  have  personally  inspected  the  proof- 
reading of  neither,  this  is  very  startling.    We  must  merely  indi- 
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ca'e  to  the  reader  the  brilliant  way  in  which  Dr.  Garnett  meets 
this  difficulty,  and  suggests  a  mode  of  overcoming  it. 

Occupied  with  the  notable  bibliographical  matter  which  he  is 
so  fortunate  as  to  have  at  his  command,  Dr.  Garnett  says  little 
or  nothing  regarding  the  literary  position  of  Vathek.  Yet  the 
subject  is  one  peculiarly  tempting  to  a  critic.  The  character  of 
this  romance  is  in  many  respects  unique.  The  excellence  of 
the  French  seems  to  be  admitted  by  the  critics  of  France,  and 
one  curious 'tribute  to  it  has,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  not  been 
mentioned  in  any  English  work — namely,  that  the  authorship 
was  claimed  by  a  real  Frenchman,  Sebastien  Merrier,  author 
of  Le  Tableau  de  Paris.  M.  Mallarme,  who  recalled  Vathek 
to  modern  Frenchmen  in  1876,  applauds  the  style ;  "  tout 
coule  de  source,"  he  says,  "  avec  une  limpidity  vive,  avec  un 
ondoiement  large  de  periodes."  Beckford  prided  himself  upon 
a  descent,  on  the  maternal  side,  from  Anthony  Hamilton ;  in 
a  letter  now  for  the  first  time  published  he  says,  "  I  think 
Count  Hamilton  will  smile  upon  me  when  we  are  introduced  to 
each  other  in  Paradise,"  and  not  a  little  of  his  ancestor's  Gallic 
piquancy  and  grace  had  passed  into  the  veins  of  "  England's 
wealthiest  son." 

The  French  origin  of  Vathek  is  not  to  be  overlooked  by  any 
critic  who  desires  to  give  the  book  its  exact  place  in  literature. 
Judged  as  an  English  production,  it  can  only  be  compared  with 
Masselas,  a  grave  and  chilly  apologue,  with  which  it  really  has 
exceedingly  little  but  the  exterior  form  in  common.  But  in 
France  it  had  for  fifty  y  ears  been  customary,  even  for  those  of 
the  most  serious  proclivities,  to  descend,  for  purposes  of  satire, 
whim,  or  fable,  into  the  "  bibliotkeque  des  fees,"  or  "  des  ge'nies," 
which  lay  open  to  receive  all  comers.  Diderot  had  not  disdained 
to  write  L  Oiseau  Blanc,  nor  Voltaire  La  Princesse  de  Babylone. 
Montesquieu  himself  was  responsible  for  a  delicious  Temple  de 
Guide.  This  was  the  company,  such  was  the  order  of  imagina- 
tive caprice,  to  which  Beckford  designed  to  offer  a  contribution, 
and,  by  dint  of  no  one  knows  what  mysterious  blast  of  intense 
feeling,  he  contrived  to  excel  all  these  eminent  predecessors — not, 
perhaps,  in  lightness  and  sparkle,  but  certainly  in  grandeur  of 
design.  "What  is  very  extraordinary,  and  will  never  be 
satisfactorily  explained,  is,  that  such  a  wealth  of  imagina- 
tion, such  force  of  painting,  such  ebullience  in  the  pouring 
forth  of  magnificent  and  sumptuous  images,  should  have 
been  exhausted  in  one  brief  exercise,  and  that  Beckford,  a 
master  of  style  at  five  and  twenty,  should  have  lived  to  his 
eighty-fifth  year  without  making  another  effort  to  excel.  We 
say  "  another  effort "  with  intention,  for  Amezia  was  an  insult 
to  the  indulgence  of  his  admirers. 

The  treasonable  action  of  Henley  has  been  well  chastised  by 
the  utter  neglect  which  posterity  has  paid  to  his  merits;  but  just 
as  this  is  in  a  poetical  sense,  it  is  in  another  way  quite  undeserved. 
His  rendering  of  Vathek  is  extraordinarily  good,  and  Henley's 
English  deserves  to  be  compared  with  Beckford's  French  at  its 
best.  His  notes,  absurd  as  their  pretence  of  erudition  is,  are 
written  with  unusual  charm  of  style,  and  in  the  text  it  is  but 
rarely  that  we  meet  with  an  expression  that  suggests  a  foreign 
source.  The  original  French  of  Beckford  is  little  known  to 
English  readers,  and  to  exemplify  the  characteristics  of  the 
original  and  of  the  translator,  we  have  no  scruple  in  giving  an 
excerpt  of  each.  We  will  first  quote  from  the  Paris  edition  of 
1787  :— 

'  Vathek  et  Nouronihar  se  firent  jour  a  traversces  draperies, 
et  entrerent  dans  un  vaste  tabernacle  tapisse  de  peaux  de 
leopards.  Un  nombre  infini  de  vieillards  a  longue  barbe, 
d'Afrites  en  complette  armure,  etoient  prostern6s  devant  les 
degres  d'une  estrade,  au  haut  de  laquelle,  sur  un  globe  de  feu, 
paroissoit  assis  le  redoubtable  Eblis.  Sa  figure  4toit  celle 
d'un  jeune  homme  de  vingt  ans,  dont  les  traits,  nobles  et 
reguliers,  sembloient  avoir  ete  fletris  par  des  vapeurs  malignes. 
Le  desespoir  et  l'orgueil  etoient  peints  dans  ses  grands  yeux, 
et  sa  chevelure  ondoyante  tenoit  encore  un  peu  de  celle  d'un 
ange  de  lumiere.  Dans  sa  main  delicate,  mais  noircie  par 
la  foudre,  il  tenoit  le  sceptre  d'airain,  qui  fait  trembler  le 
monstre  Ouranbad,  les  Afrites,  et  toutes  les  puissances  de 
l'abime.' 

Henley  renders  this  : — 

'After  some  time,  Vathek  and  Nouronihar  perceived  a 
gleam  brightening  through  the  drapery,  and  entered  a  vast 
tabernacle  hung  round  with  the  skins  of  leopards.  An  in- 
finity of  elders  with  streaming  beards,  and  afrits  in  complete 
armour,  had  prostrated  themselves  before  the  ascent  of  a  lofty 
eminence ;  on  the  top  of  which,  upon  a  globe  of  fire,  sat  the 
formidable  Eblis.  His  person  was  that  of  a  young  man,  whose 
noble  and  regular  features  seemed  to  have  been  tarnished  by 
malignant  vapours.  In  his  large  eyes  appeared  both  pride  and 
despair ;  his  flowing  hair  retained  some  resemblance  to  that  of 
an  angel  of  light.    In  his  hand,  which  thunder  had  blasted,  he 


swayed  the  iron  sceptre  that  causes  the  monster  Ouranbad', 
the  afrits,  and  all  the  powers  of  the  abyss  to  tremble.' 

Here  little  or  nothing  seems  lost  of  sublimity  or  melody  ; 
indeed,  one  or  two  expressions  of  Beckford's,  which  sound  slightly 
unFrench,  regain  their  Anglican  propriety  with  Henley.  We 
have  not  the  Lausanne  text  before  us,  and  are  unable  to  conjec- 
ture why  the  apparent  age  of  Eblis  and  the  delicacy  of  his  hand 
have  disappeared  in  the  English.  They  may  have  been  added  by 
Beckford  to  the  Paris  text,  or  they  may  have  been  dropped  by 
Henley  as  needlessly  exuberant.  Dr.  Garnett  has  done  more  than 
all  his  predecessors  to  clear  up  the  difficulties  which  surround  the 
bibliography  of  Vathek ;  but  much  remains  obscure,  and  is  likely 
so  to  remain. 


TENNYSON  AND  HIS  FRIENDS.* 

THE  whole  title-page  of  this  magnificent  book  is  as  follows : — ■ 
"  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson  and  his  friends,  a  series  of  twenty- 
five  portraits  and  frontispiece  in  photogravure  from  the  negatives 
of  Mrs.  Julia  Margaret  Cameron  and  H.  H.  H.  Cameron ;  re- 
miniscences by  Annie  Thackeray  Ritchie,  with  introduction  by 
H.  II.  Hay  Cameron."  The  portraits  have  much  of  the  softness 
and  delicacy  of  mezzotint  engravings.  There  are  four  of  Tenny- 
son himself — one  of  them  from  Mr.  Watts's  picture,  and  the 
others  from  life.  There  is  also  an  engraving  from  a  bust  by 
Chantrey  of  Arthur  Hallam.  The  "  friends  "  comprise,  besides 
Lady  Tennyson  and  her  two  sons,  Carlyle,  Browning,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, Lord  Dufferin,  Mr.  Lecky,  Mrs.  Cameron,  and  Charles 
Darwin.  The  series  concludes  with  an  admirable  likeness  of  Mr, 
Irving  as  Becket.  We  do  not  quite  understand  why  three 
clergymen — Mr.  Jowett,  Dr.  Butler,  and  Dr.  Bradley — are  all 
dubbed  "  Very  Reverend  " — a  title  which  only  belongs  to  the 
last  named.  Two  Americans  appear  in  the  list,  Longfellow  and 
Lowell,  and  there  are  admirable  portraits  of  both  from  life.  The 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Cameron  is  from  the  picture  by  Mr.  Watts,  and 
is  a  lovely  w  ork  of  art.  The  likeness  of  Lord  Dufferin  is,  lilie 
those  of  Tennyson  himself,  singularly  lifelike  and  characteristic. 
Mr.  Cameron  is  certainly  fully  entitled  to  quote  some  sentences 
in  his  introduction  which  were  addressed  by  Frederick  Denison 
Maurice  to  Mrs.  Cameron  : — "  Had  we  such  portraits  of  Shake- 
speare and  of  Milton,  we  should  know  more  of  their  own  selves.' 
And  he  also  quotes  from  some  expressions  of  Mrs.  Cameron's : — 
"  When  I  have  had  these  men  before  my  camera  my  whole  soul 
has  endeavoured  to  do  its  duty  towards  them  in  recording 
faithfully  the  greatness  of  the  inner  as  well  as  the  features  of  the 
outer  man." 

Mrs.  Ritchie's  reminiscences  form  a  very  suitable  accompani- 
ment to  the  pictures.  They  are  in  her  most  graceful  style,  poetry 
though  not  verse.  The  reminiscences  include  some  of  Mr. 
Cameron  "  with  his  snowy  locks."  He  had  lived  long  in  India, 
where  he  was  legal  member  of  Council.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cameron 
had  a  house  half  way  between  Farringford  and  the  sea,  and  there 
Mrs.  Cameron  first  began  to  photograph,  turning  the  coal-hole  into 
a  dark  room,  and  the  fowl-shed  into  a  glass-house.  "  I  longed," 
she  said,  "  to  arrest  all  the  beauty  that  came  before  me,  and  at 
last  the  longing  was  satisfied."  Mrs.  Ritchie  adds : — "  It  is  de- 
lightful still  to  remember  the  photographer's  delight  in  her 
work."    Here  is  a  photograph  in  words : — 

'  The  light  straggles  through  the  mossy  twisted  branches  of 
the  trees  in  the  park ;  Tennyson  and  his  sons  are  leading  the 
way  to  the  little  gate  which  opens  to  the  lane ;  Jowett, 
following  behind,  presently  stops  short,  and  looks  up  into  the 
silvered  branches  overhead ;  and  then  Lionel  Tennyson, 
coming  back  under  the  moonlit  trees,  tells  us  to  listen  to  the 
nightingale,  which  has  just  begun  to  sing.' 

Altogether  this  is  a  most  fascinating  book,  and  a  splendid  posses- 
sion for  any  one  who  has  a  copy  of  it.  Mrs.  Ritchie's  notes  are 
only  too  slight  and  short ;  but  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  write,  as 
she  has  here  done,  about  people  many  of  whom  are  still  living,  and 
none  of  whom  are  long  dead. 


THE  THEORY  OF  FUNCTIONS.f 

f  I  THIS  work  is  the  product  of  English  mind  transferred  to 
American  soil.    It  deals  with  an  interesting  and  important 
development  of  Pure  Mathematics,  which,  as  time  goes  on,  is 

*  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson  and  his  Friends.  London:  T.  Fisher  Umvin. 
1893. 

t  A  Treatise  on  the  Theory  of  Functioris.  By  James  Harkness,  M.A., 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Brvn  Mawr  College,  Pa.,  late 
Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  and  Frank  Morley,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Pure  Mathematics  in  Haverford  College,  Pa.,  late  Scholar  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge.  London  and  New  York  1  Macmillan  &  Co. 
1893. 
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proving  itself  a  more  powerful  solvent  of  mathematical  problems 
than  could  possibly  have  been  anticipated.  The  most  legitimate 
extensions  of  elementary  analysis  lead  so  directly  into  the  Theory 
of  Functions,  that  recent  writers  on  Algebra,  Trigonometry,  the 
Calculus,  &c,  give  theories  which  are  indispensable  parts  of  the 
subject  treated  of  in  this  work.  To  a  great  extent,  the  writers 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  labours  of  other  investigators  in 
the  field,  amongst  whom  the  names  of  German  and  French 
workers  and  theorists  present  a  greater  prominence  than  is 
altogether  pleasing  to  our  national  self-love,  notwithstanding 
that  Cayley,  Chrystal,  Clifford,  and  Glaisher  find  an  honourable 
place.  Although,  however,  the  originality  of  the  volume  before 
us  is  not  strongly  marked,  the  authors  have  displayed  much  skill 
in  the  choice,  arrangement,  and  elaboration  of  the  materials  at 
their  disposal ;  and  within  their  self-imposed  limits  there  is  little 
left  to  be  desired. 

The  scheme  of  the  work  may  be  briefly  set  forth.  The  earlier 
chapters,  dealing  with  the  general  expression  of  elementary 
operations,  are  intended  to  be  complete  in  themselves.  In 
-Chapter  III.  the  theory  of  convergence  is  discussed  at  some 
length,  and  with  considerable  fulness  and  ability.  This  prepares 
the  way  for  the  consideration  of  Weierstrass's  Theory  of  the 
.Analytic  Function.  This  theory  was  first  made  accessible  to  the 
English-speaking  public  by  Daniels  (Amer.  Jour.  tt.  vi.  and  vii.) 
and  Forsyth  (Quar.  Jour.  t.  xxii.)  Greenhill  also,  in  a  work 
recently  published,  has  developed  it  alternatively  with  the  older 
theory.  The  works  of  Cayley,  too,  possess  a  special  value  in 
relation  to  this  point ;  and,  in  respect  of  the  general  subject,  we 
welcome  a  recent  dissertation  by  Dr.  Forsyth.  But  to  proceed. 
Chapter  IV.  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  in  some  detail  of  the 
expansions  for  the  branches  of  an  algebraic  function,  the  sketch- 
ing of  Cauchy's  Theory  of  Loops,  and  the  explaining  of  Liiroth's 
system  of  grouping  of  the  loops — all  this  serving  as  a  preparation 
for  the  study  of  Riemann  Surfaces  for  Algebraic  Functions.  The 
theorems  of  Chapter  V.  relate  to  functions  which  are  one-valued 
•within  certain  regions  of  the  z-plane,  bounded  by  simple  or 
•complex  contours.  The  discussion  of  Riemann  Surfaces  is  next 
carried  out  with  considerable  fulness  and  success.  The  succeed- 
ing portion  of  the  work  is  taken  up  with  the  setting  forth  of  a 
singly-periodic  function,  preparatory  to  a  discussion  of  the  general 
theory  of  double  periodicity  ;  this,  in  its  turn,  being  followed  by 
the  elaboration  of  the  Double  Theta-Functions.  The  Theta- 
Functions  form  an  essential  part  of  Riemann's  theory  of  Abelian 
Integrals,  and  herein  lies  their  present  importance.  The  basis  of 
Riemann's  work  is  the  famous  proposition  known  amongst  Con- 
tinental mathematicians  as  Dirichlet's  Principle  or  Problem. 
This  is  consequently  exhaustively  wrought  out  in'Chapter  IX.,  so 
that  the  ground  is  thus  cleared  for  the  elaboration  of  Abelian 
Integrals  in  their  several  manifestations. 

The  authors  have  succeeded  in  the  full  presentation  of  the 
standard  parts  of  the  subject,  with  certain  exceptions,  which  are 
duly  set  forth.  In  Chapter  II.  the  theory  of  real  functions  of  a 
real  variable  is  given  only  so  far  as  the  plan  of  the  work  sug- 
gests and  allows.  In  the  account  of  Abelian  Integrals  the 
student  has  but  the  leading  lines  of  a  very  proliBc  subject  pre- 
sented to  him,  but  these  are  set  forth  with  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness. The  auto-morphic  functions  are  advisedly  passed  over, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  indications  are  given  which  are  sufficient 
to  lead  the  reader  to  works  calculated  to  satisfy  his  inquiries 
into  the  possible  extensions  of  the  theorems  involved.  The  direc- 
tions at  the  conclusion  of  the  several  chapters  are  exceedingly 
useful.  It  must  be  noted  that  certain  examples  are  provided  at 
the  close  of  the  volume.  Students  will  be  materially  assisted  by 
the  glossary  giving  the  principal  technical  terms  employed  by 
German  and  French  writers,  followed  by  the  adopted  equivalents. 
"With  the  general  index  will  likewise  be  found,  at  the  con- 
clusion, a  table  of  references  to  various  mathematicians  consulted 
or  named. 

The  presentation  of  the  subject  is  excellent  so  far  also  as  the 
'type  and  diagrams  are  concerned. 


MOLTKE'S  MEMOIRS.* 

MOLTKE  was  so  great  a  man,  and  filled  so  amply  a  life  ex- 
tended beyond  the  ordinary  limit,  that  everything  which 
fell  deliberately  from  him  must  be  of  interest,  if  not  of  direct 
value,  to  us.  "  Der  grosse  Schweiger,"  like  his  prototype,  our 
own  Wellington,  was  careful  never  to  speak  or  write  but  on 
subjects  with  which  he  was  perfectly  familiar,  and  even  then 

*  Essays,  Speeches,  and  Memoirs  of  Field- Marshal  Count  Helmut h  von 
Moltke.  The  Essays  translated  by  Charles  Flint  McClumpha,  Ph.D.  ;  the 
Speeches  by  Major  C.  Barter,  D.A.A.O.  ;  and  the  Memoirs  by  Mary 
Herms.    2  vols.    London  :  Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  &  Co.  1893. 


never  uttered  one  word  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  f/i 
the  purpose  he  had  in  hand.    There  is  an  interesting  anecdote  |iioi 
which  tells  us  how  at  the  banquets  which  his  official  position  [,« 
compelled  him  to  give  on  the  Emperor's  birthday  he  never  ex-  (Ji 
ceeded  eight  or  nine  words  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening, 
and  so  well  was  this  recognized  that  bets  were  made  when  the  ' 
anniversary  came  round  as  to  whether  the  words  made  use  of 
would  amount  to  nine  or  only  to  eight  1    "When  words  were  80  1 
precious  and  the  brain  so  full,  it  will  be  imagined  that  what  we  ; 
are  given  must  be  something  very  choice  indeed.    But  the  man 
who  could  be  silent  in  seven  languages  was   usually   only  1  ' 
roused  to  utterance  when  matters  in  which  he  had  an  official   ' ' 
interest  were  discussed,  and  consequently  the  speeches  hardly 
appeal  to  foreigners  in  the  same  manner  as  they  may  have  1 
done   to   those   who   listened   to   them.     A   feeling   of  dis-  [l 
appointment  will,  therefore,  be  experienced  in  taking  up  this  p> 
portion  of  the  book,  and  it  will  scarcely  be  lessened  when 
the  larger  and  apparently  more  interesting  volume  which  con-  ^ 
tains   the  essays   is   consulted.     These  comprise  reprints   of   ' ' 
pamphlets  written  so  far  back  as  1831  in  the  case  of  one  on  i" 
"  Holland  and  Belgium,"  and  of  1832  in  that  of  one  on  "  Poland."  ^ 
Considering  the  share  Moltke  had  in  the  events  of  1870-71,  his  ' 
essay  on  the  "  Western  Boundary,"  which  comes  next,  cannot  fail  " 
to  attract ;  but  its  value  is  largely  discounted  by  the  fact  that  it  '  B 
was  written  in  1841,  and  that  it  is  coloured  by  a  somewhat  ,0' 
heated  partisanship  such  as  was  absent  from  the  maturer  efforts 
of  the  great  soldier.    The  essays  on  the  Eastern  question,  also 
published  originally  about  this    latter   period,   are   similarly  11,1 
rather  of  antiquarian  and  personal  (as  showing  the  kindly  and 
sympathetic  views  held  by  the  writer  towards  Austria)  than  of 
political  interest,  and  will  scarcely  seriously  influence  our  views 
on  the  problems  which  confront  us  to-day.    But,  if  Moltke's 
views  even  of  these  early  dates  were  presented  to  us  in  a  readable 
and  intelligible  form,  they  would  undoubtedly  be  read  eagerly  by 
all  who  admire  close  and  careful  study  of  subjects  that  must  have 
then   called  for,  and  do  still    demand,   close   attention  and 
thought.    Yet  it  is  here,  where  we  have  the  most  right  to  expect 
attention  and  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  translator,  that  we 
are  most  grievously  disappointed,  and  that  we  are  compelled  to 
throw  away  in  disgust  what  under  other  circumstances  we  should 
doubtless  linger  over.    The  German   idioms  and  long-winded 
sentences  are  reproduced  in  the  forbidding  style  of  a  schoolboy 
painfully  spelling  out  his  task  with  a  dictionary  at  his  elbow. 
The  meaning  of  the  English  words  employed  is  frequently  not 
understood,  and  errors  in  punctuation  are  numerous.    Even  a 
hasty  glance  through  this  earlier  half  of  the  work  will  illus- 
trate our  meaning.    On  p.  6  we  are  told  that  "  The  monarch 
united  under  his  sceptre  various  Netherland  provinces  which 
had  not  been  joined  since  Caesar's  time,  and  were  not  again 
until  the  time  of  Napoleon."     A  little  further  on  we  read  : 
that  "  There  was  so  much  to  win  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  ' 
could  afford  to  lose  one  part  of  that  rabble  shrieking  after 
pay,  which  a  few  days  later,  nevertheless,  he  had  to  give 
up,  because  there  was  lack  of  gold,  and  because  the  whole 
country  was  being  devastated,  while  it  had  not  rendered  any 
services  for  its  monstrous  costs."    It  makes  us  turn  uneasily 
in  our  chair  when  we  hear   that   "  The  very  debts  of  the 
Government,  and  these  were  the  only  vestiges  visible  in  the 
country,  of  so  many  wars  were  profitable  to  individuals."    Or,  as 
on  p.  65,  that  "one  must  assume  that  those  nations  which  submit 
to  the  decisions  of  the  majority  (and  this  is,  of  course,  the  case 
to-day,  without  which  we  cannot  think  of  a  state),  that  those,  at 
least  once  in  their  history,  unanimously  determined  to  recognize 
the  majority  as  an  authority,  and  that  the  abrogation  of  the 
necessary  agreement  of  all  must  be  the  last  act  of  this  unanimity 
in  order  to  seem  to  be  justly  established."    Again,  when  on  p.  28 
we  read  that  a  document  was  written  on  "  pergament  "  we  feel 
that  our  translator,  while  he  might  know  German,  does  certainly 
not  know  English.     We  are  confirmed  in  our  opinion  when 
we  are  told  on  p.  271  that  the  "descendants  of  the  Arnautian 
Guncharger"  are  not  encircled  with  a  religious  nimbus,  and 
finally  are  scarcely  astonished  when  we  come  across  such  a 
barbarism  as  "  hostilize  "  (p.  220).    In  the  face  of  such  examples, 
chosen  at  random,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  quote  further  in- 
stances of  inefficiency,  but  we  must  add  one  more  gem  (p.  31)  ere 
we  quit  this  portion  of  our  task.    "  Certainly,  a  prince  fond  of 
war  must  have  been  more  congenial  to  the  nobility,  although 
they  felt  that  they  were  very  much  in  the  background,  than  the 
corps  of  high-mightinesses,  and  furthermore  the  common  man, 
accustomed  to  his  earls  and  custodians  from  by-gone  and  happier 
days,  loved  the  brilliancy  and  pomp  of  a  liberal,  princely  lord, 
who  distributed  honours  and  favours,  while  the  States  issued  the 
writs  only  for  taxes  and  duties."    While,  however,  we  feel  it  our 
duty  to  censure  the  manner  in  which  the  feast  has  been  spread 
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before  us,  we  would  except  from  our  condemnation  the  work  of 
Major  Barter  and  Mary  Herms.  The  speeches,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  matter  they  contain,  are  at  any  rate  perfectly 
readable  and  intelligible. 

So,  too,  are  the  Memoirs ;  and  these  latter  are,  moreover,  so 
exceedingly  interesting  that  we  can  only  regret  that  we  have  not 
been  given  more  of  them.  As  regards  the  information — which, 
in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  the  task,  some  will,  no  doubt,  try 
to  derive  from  the  most  important  portion  of  this  book — it  will 
be  found  that  it  will  be  of  very  unequal  value.  "  Holland  and 
Belgium"  shows  industry  and  depth  of  thought  unusual  and 
most  meritorious  in  a  young  officer,  but  will  scarcely  interest  us 
as  it  may  have  interested  his  contemporaries.  The  views  ex- 
pressed on  "  Poland  "  also  display  careful  and  painstaking  study 
and  research;  but  they  lack  judicial  breadth  and  calmness,  and 
bear  about  them  unmistakable  signs  of  the  crudeness  of  youth. 
We  are  told  that  the  great  Field-Marshal  only  charily  acknow- 
ledged his  authorship  of  this  essay  when  questioned  on  the  sub- 
ject in  1873,  and  added  that  he  "  counted  the  article  also  amongst 
the  inexhaustible  chaff''  which  had  been  heaped  up  round  the 
Polish  question.  He  desired,  then,  that  it  should  be  committed 
to  oblivion.  We  are  informed  that,  in  spite  of  this,  it  is  published 
again  "because  of  the  good  reasons  stated  in  the  preface  to  this 
volume."  We  have  consulted  the  preface,  and  fail  to  find 
any  reasons,  either  good  or  otherwise,  put  forward.  The 
article  on  the  "  Western  Boundary  "  is  of  the  greatest  general 
interest,  but  is  also  marred  by  many  of  the  faults  which  disfigure 
that  on  "  Poland."  No  doubt  the  logic  may  be  sound,  and  a 
conscientious  regard  to  arrive  at  true  historical  facts  on  the  part 
of  the  writer  may  be  apparent.  A  very  strong — and,  occa- 
sionally, almost  rabid — anti-French  prejudice  is  unfortunately, 
however,  very  apparent  also ;  and  the  repose  which  dignified 
Moltke  in  his  later  years  is,  unhappily,  absent  from  the  pages. 
French  thought,  French  literature,  even  French  fashions  in 
dress,  are  unmercifully  assailed  and  sneered  at.  It  is  admitted 
that  they  held  the  victors  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  captive,  and 
that  Germany,  mighty  in  arms,  was  yet  enslaved  by  French 
civilization,  even  as  irresistible  Eome  long  ago  was  held  captive 
by  Greek  art.  Surely  ideas  which  had  such  an  overpowering 
influence  must  have  had  something  in  them  meriting  more  than 
mere  contempt,  and  France  may  not  unfairly  boast  that,  un- 
defeated though  Frederick  might  have  shown  himself  in  the  field, 
he  could  not  resist  the  seductions  of  Voltaire. 

The  essay  on  "  Railway  Routes,"  which  follows  next,  will 
raise  Moltke  far  higher  in  the  reader's  eyes  than  this.  The 
immense  patience  he  must  have  bestowed  on  the  study  of  the 
subject  is  apparent  in  every  line,  and  the  marvellous  tech- 
nical knowledge  displayed  will  astonish  those  who  are  not 
already  aware  of  the  wide  range  of  study  traversed  by  him. 
We  are  forced  to  admire  the  quick  insigbt  with  which  a 
young  major  foresaw  the  importance  of  the  new  invention,  its 
value  to  the  State,  and  its  significance  both  as  regards  public 
economy  and  strategical  possibilities.  Fifty  years  ago  when  these 
pages  were  written  only  a  very  few  intelligent  and  broad- 
minded  men  were  sympathetically  disposed  towards  railways— 
that  is  to  say,  as  far  at  least  as  Germany  was  concerned.  The 
keen  penetration  which  enabled  a  young  man  to  grasp  at  once  all 
that  the  innovation  might  bring  with  it  is  sufficiently  remarkable  ; 
but,  as  we  have  said,  the  practical  knowledge  of  a  subject  as  yet 
far  removed  from  his  own  profession  strikes  us  even  more  forcibly. 
A  railway  engineer  could  not  more  closely  discuss  the  construc- 
tion of  the  locomotive,  nor  more  correctly  estimate  its  efficiency. 
The  exposition  of  the  principles  which  underlie  the  building  of  the 
line,  and  its  management  when  completed,  might  even  now  be  read 
with  advantage  by  designers  and  traffic  managers  ;  while  the 
statistical  examination  of  the  workings  of  lines  already  constructed 
shows  a  complete  grasp  of  financial  considerations.  It  is  only  after 
reading  an  essay  such  as  this  that  we  can  thoroughly  appreciate  how 
great  and  multifarious  a  man  the  conqueror  of  France  was.  The  mind 
which  could  range  so  far  and  yet  patiently  hover  so  long  over 
minute  details  was  the  very  one  to  form  mighty  combinations, 
and  ensure  their  success  by  a  close  calculation  as  to  the  smallest 
details  of  their  performance.  We  are,  in  fact,  here  supplied  with 
another  illustration  of  the  capacity  for  taking  infinite  pains  which 
has  been  said  to  constitute  genius.  If,  however,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  admire  intellect  as  we  look  through  the  essays  and 
speeches,  we  are  drawn  even  more  forcibly  to  venerate  the  moral 
side  of  the  man  when  we  read  the  personal  anecdotes  contributed 
from  various  sources  which  close  the  volume.  Modesty,  sim- 
plicity, and  singleness  of  purpose  stand  out  unmistakably  in 
every  line.  The  man  who  had  made  history  after  a  fashion 
unequalled  since  tbe  commencement  of  the  century  could  rarely 
be  induced  to  speak  of  his  performances,  and  knew  how  to  be 
temperate  when  other  men  were  intoxicated  with  triumph.  We 


are  told  of  a  man  beloved  as  well  as  respected,  and  admired  for 
his  virtues  as  much  as  for  his  achievements.  In  an  age  given  to 
self-advertisement  and  bluster,  it  is  refreshing  to  read  of  this  kind 
of  popular  hero,  and  of  such  success.  Washington,  and  Lee,  and 
Wellington  possessed  the  same  characteristics,  and  Moltke  will 
go  down  to  history  in  company  with  these,  as  one  whose  first 
thought  was  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  duty  and  his  God. 


SIR  W.  JENNER'S  ESSAYS.* 

TT>  ETIREMENT  from  the  active  duties  of  his  profession  has 
enabled  Sir  William  Jenner  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  his 
medical  friends,  and  do  justice  to  his  own  position  among  them.,, 
by  collecting  into  one  volume  the  various  lectures  and  essays 
which  he  has  written  and  delivered  during  a  long  career  as  a 
teacher  and  physician  to  a  London  hospital  and  as  a  popular 
Court  physician.  Honourable  and  responsible  as  is  the  position 
of  a  Court  physician,  Sir  William  Jenner's  status  in  the  profes- 
sion of  which  he  has  for  so  long  a  time  been  the  leading  member 
will  be  chiefly  associated  with  his  early  investigations  into  the 
nature  of  continued  fevers  and  the  differentiation  of  typhoid, 
typhus,  and  relapsing  fevers  one  from  another. 

Although  Sir  William  Jenner  met  with  a  good  deal  of  criticism 
and  opposition  from  his  confreres  when  he  first  announced  his 
views  in  his  essay  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences, 
and  in  the  paper  he  read  before  the  London  Royal  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Society  in  1849,  they  have  now  become  matters  of 
almost  ancient  history  in  relation  to  modern  medicine,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  medical  student  of  the  present  day  who 
finds  them  embodied  in  his  text-books  knows  how  comparatively 
recent  our  knowledge  of  the  various  forms  of  continued  fever  is,, 
and  who  was  the  first  to  make  it  known.  The  book  before  us 
is,  therefore,  for  the  most  part  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  modem 
medicine,  and  its  value  to  us  consists  chiefly  in  the  admirable 
method  of  investigation  followed  by  the  author,  and  the  practical 
hints  which  it  contains  on  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  fevers 
and  diphtheria  in  the  various  forms  they  assume  under  different 
conditions  and  in  persons  of  different  constitutions.  The  book 
is  essentially  a  practical  physician's  book,  and  deals  with  actual 
diseases  and  their  removal,  and  not  with  their  prevention  by 
hygienic  measures. 

The  immediate  value  of  the  Lectures  and  Essays  both  to  the 
medical  practitioner  and  the  student  is  in  the  method  of  in- 
vestigating obscure  medical  problems  adopted  and  inculcated  by 
their  author,  and  we  give,  therefore,  the  following  extract  as  an 
example  of  the  genius  of  the  author  and  the  usefulness  of  the 
work  to  the  student  in  this  respect : — 

'  The  method  I  have  adopted,  however  prolix  it  may  be, 
however  difficult  to  conform  to,  however  tedious  the  details 
into  which  it  leads,  has  this  advantage,  that  if  the  observer 
be  honest  and  capable  of  noting  what  is  before  him, 
thinking  men  may  judge  of  the  value  of  his  facts,  the 
force  of  his  reasoning,  and  the  correctness  of  his  conclusions ; 
whereas,  general  observations,  while  they  are  totally  in- 
capable of  proving  anything,  are  exposed  to  all  the  fallacies 
of  definite  statements,  because  the  one,  like  the  other,  rests 
ultimately  on  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  observed.  If  the 
observations,  on  which  any  reasoning  is  founded,  be  erroneous, 
no  cloaking  of  these  observations  in  general  terms  can  render 
the  conclusion  correct.  .  .  .  The  more  complicated  the 
problem  to  be  solved  the  more  careful  ought  we  to  be  that 
every  step  in  its  solution  is  made  correctly.  How  complex 
questions  such  as  arise  in  medicine  are  to  be  determined 
mentally — i.e.  without  the  aid  of  figures — by  ordinary  men  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  Yet  physicians  think  to  solve  by- 
mental  reveries  problems  in  comparison  with  which  the  most 
difficult  that  the  most  renowned  mental  calculator  ever 
answered  were  mere  child's-play  ;  and  not  only  do  they  think 
to  solve  these  problems,  but  to  carry  in  their  minds  for  years 
the  complicated  materials  by  which  they  are  to  be  solved.' 

This  extract  should  convince  the  layman  who  may  read  it 
that  the  reputations  of  medical  men  like  Sir  William  Jenner  are 
based  on  the  solid  foundations  of  hard  labour  in  observing  and 
collecting  facts,  and  a  sound  judgment  in  arriving  at  safe 
conclusions  from  them ;  and  should  convince  him  of  the  worth- 
lessness  of  the  amateur  doctoring  and  quackery  which  is  becoming 
day  by  day  more  and  more  rampant  among  us.  Educated  medical 
practitioners  will  know  how  to  appreciate  this  volume  of  essays 
from  the  personal  intercourse  so  many  of  them  have  had  with, 
the  writer  in  times  of  great  professional  difficulty  and  anxiety, 
and  from  the  high  reputation  his  work  possesses  wherever 
medicine  is  studied  and  practised,  in  this  or  other  countries. 

*  Lectures  and  Essays  on  Fevers  and  Diphtheria,  1849  to  1879.  By  Sir 
William  JeDiier,  Bart.,  G.C.B.  Loridon :  Rivington,  Percival,  &  Co, 
1893. 
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RECENT  VERSE.* 

IN  the  golden  realm  of  poetry  tliere  is  one  wide  expanse  dedi- 
cated to  divine  songs  and  spiritual.  It  may  be  described  as 
a  federation  of  many  goodly  States  and  kingdoms,  great  and 
small,  very  unequal  in  endowment,  yet  owning  one  common  bond 
of  unity.  Some  are  rich  in  the  poetic  qualities,  according  to  the 
Miltonic  definition  ;  others  are  stroDg  in  religious  fervour  and 
sentiment.  The  wide  expanse  is  wide  enough  to  comprehend 
within  its  borders  poets  so  diverse  as  Spenser  and  Jonson,  Herrick 
and  Vaughan,  Herbert  and  Cowper  ;  and  hymn-writers  of  such 
various  poetic  quality  as  Keble  and  Newman,  Heber  and  Faber, 
Charles  Wesley  and  Montgomery.  The  divine  song  may  be 
divine  in  the  secular  sense  and  in  the  sacred ;  of  one  or  of  both 
kinds.  The  hymn  may  take  a  doctrinal  colouring — Anglican, 
Catholic,  Moravian,  Pietist — or  have  no  such  colouring  at  all ; 
and  yet  both  descriptions  of  song  may  be  effulgent  in  some 
measure  with  the  "  light  that  is  colourless  yet  colours  all  things." 
But  higher  in  kind,  and  rarer,  is  the  divine  song  that  is  the  per- 
fect mean  of  the  two  extremes  indicated,  the  work  of  the  singer 
who  can  claim  in  Cowley's  words 

The  two  most  sacred  names  of  earth  and  heaven  ; 

whose  song,  like  Mozart's  music,  admits  of  no  arbitrary  division 
of  secular  and  sacred,  and  no  distinction  of  hymn,  as  now  under- 
stood, and  spiritual  song.  Spenser's  "  flymn  to  Heavenly  Love  " 
will  occur  to  everybody  as  an  example  of  this  kind.  Miss  Christina 
Rossetti's  divine  songs  must  be  classed  with  such.  Some  twenty 
years  since  the  poetess  published  in  a  little  volume  of  ex- 
quisite imaginative  lyrics  a  few  poems  of  a  religious  tone, 
that  revealed  the  clear  affinity  to  the  poet  whom  Cowley  ad- 
dressed as  "  Poet  and  Saint."  Among  these  we  recall,  for  in- 
stance, "  The  Martyrs'  Song."  Songs  so  noble  in  music,  so  glowing 
with  lyric  rapture,  as  these  have  not  enriched  English  devotional 
.poetry  since  the  death  of  Crashaw.  Miss  Rossetti's  new  volume, 
if  less  distinguished  than  those  earlier  poems  by  the  exaltation  of 
ecstatic  note,  is  not  less  akin  to  the  higher  manifestations  of  spiritual 
song.  The  ardours  of  the  lyrist  are  more  subdued,  in  accordance  with 
the  scheme  of  the  various  devotional  books  from  which  the  poems 
are  reprinted.  It  is  with  Herbert,  rather  than  with  Crashaw, 
and  perhaps  with  the  Silurist,  though  less  strikingly,  that  the 
kinship  of  the  poetess  with  the  chiefs  of  divine  song  is  most 
suggested  in  the  book  modestly  entitled  Verses.  The  volume  is 
made  up  of  brief  songs,  or  of  sonnets,  divided  into  various  sec- 
tions. In  the  second  section,  "  Christ  our  All  in  All,"  the 
•colloquy,  "  Lord,  what  have  I  that  I  may  offer  Thee  ?  "  is  quite 
in  the  spirit  of  the  author  of  the  Temple  ;  and  so  also  is  the  quaint 
meditation,  "  Piteous  my  rhyme  is,"  in  the  next  section — "  Some 
Feasts  and  Fasts  " — which  is  a  kind  of  calendar  like  the  Christian 
Year.  In  the  next  division — "  Gifts  and  Graces  " — we  note  the 
characteristic  appeal,  "  Tune  me,  0  Lord,  into  one  harmony,"  as 
truly  Rossettian.  Then  follow  songs  of  the  world's  vanity  and 
of  self-destruction,  and  meditations  of  time  and  eternity,  of  which 
last  we  give  an  example  : — 

Earth  has  clear  call  of  daily  bells, 
A  chancel-vault  of  gloom  and  star, 
A  rapture  where  the  anthems  are, 

A  thunder  where  the  organ  swells. 

Alas  !  man's  daily  life — what  else  ? — 

Is  out  of  tune  with  daily  bells. 

While  Paradise  accords  the  chimes 

Of  Earth  and  Heaven,  its  patient  pause 
Is  rest  fulfilling  music's  laws. 

Saints  sit  and  gaze  where  oftentimes 

Precursive  flush  of  morning  climbs, 

And  air  vibrates  with  coming  chimes 

And  here,  too,  is  a  little  song  the  beauty  and  grace  of  which  are 
purely  Rossettian  : — 

Heartsease  I  found  where  Love-lies-bleeding 

Empurpled  all  the  ground  ; 
Whatever  flower  I  missed  unheeding, 

Heartsease  I  found. 


*  Verses.  Bv  Christina  G.  Rossetti.  London:  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge.  1893. 

Poems.  By  Arthur  Christopher  Benson.  London :  Elkin  Mathews  & 
John  Lane.  1893. 

Idyls  of  Love  and  Life.  By  Edith  C.  Adams.  London  :  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.,  Lim.  1893. 

Footsteps  of  the  Cods  ;  and  other  Poems.  By  Elinor  Sweetman. 
London:  Bell  &  Sons.  1893. 

Flowers  from  Oversea.  By  Maude  Rohertson-IIicks.  Rugby:  George 
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Perseus  with  tin-  Hesperidet.  By  Bryan  Charles  Waller.  London  :  Bell  & 
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Yet  still  my  garden  mound  1 
Stood  sore  in  need  of  watering,  weeding, 
And  binding  growths  unbound. 

Ah,  when  shades  fell  to  light  succeeding, 

I  scarcely  dared  look  round  ; 
"  Love-lies-bleeding  "  was  all  my  pleading, 

Heartsease  I  found. 

ci1 

Mr.  Arthur  Benson  deprecates  what  he  calls  "the  feverish  j 
tendency "  among  writers  nowadays  "  to  be  artist  first."    We  jj 
agree  with  Mr.  Benson.    If  there  be  such  a  tendency,  however,  tr 
it  is  far  more  likely  to  afflict  the  verser— that  painful,  self-  0[ 
conscious  creature — than  to  infect  the  poet.    The  most  artistic  t 
poets  of  the  century — Keats  and  Lord  Tennyson — were  certainly 
not  "  artists  first."    Two  of  the  greatest  of  poets — Burns  and 
Byron — were  at  no  moment  of  their  careers  artists  at  all ;  yet  of  " 
the  one,  as  of  the  other,  the  verdict  of  the  world  is,  "  And  still  ^ 
we  love  the  language  of  his  heart."    Heart,  after  all,  is  better 
than  art,  or  dogma,  or  theory,  which,  wanting  its  controlling  ^ 
influence,  are  productive  of  a  kind  of  poetic  green-sickness  common 
enough  at  this  time.    Then  Mr.  Benson  falls  upon  the  critics,  not  I 
logically,  it  seems  to  us.  He  complains  that  they  "  sit  in  Parnassus  81 
itself,"  which  is  certainly  suggestive  of  high  places  for  critics.  °^ 
But   what   would  he   h  ave  ?    If   the  poets  of  the  day  are  ,e 
all  bent  upon  being  "  artists  first,"  why  should  not  the  critics 
aim  as  high?    It  is  better  that  the  critic  of  poetry  should  "1 
judge  from  that   good  eminence — according  to  Jonson,  it  is  !' 
there  he  should  be — than  that  he  should  occupy  a  lower  place  in  01 
the  disenchanting  air  of  the  workaday  world.  In  "sad  rebellion,"  ' 
however,  against  the  tendencies  of  writers  and  critics,  Mr.  Benson  c 
turns  him  to  life,  and  simple  facts,  and  quiet  experiences,  remind- 
ing us  that  the  poet  Gray  once  said  that  the  worst  verse  ever 
written  is  better  than  the  best  criticism  ever  printed  upon  it.  ' 
Possibly  Gray  meant  no  more  than  this,  that  the  best  criticism 
was  wasted  upon  the  worst  verse,  and  the  best  criticism  of  the 
best  verse  was  not  what  he  needed.    Between  the  best  and  the  ,  f 
worst  Mr.  Benson's  verse  hovers  like  a  star.    It  makes  "no  i 
claim  to  be  a  coherent  philosophy,"  for  which  we  are  thankful.  •  ] 
It  eschews  "  burning  questions,"  the  "  mysteries  of  Home  Rule,"  ;  1 
the  "  promises  of  Socialism,"  and  is  concerned  with  restful  things,  '  1 
for  which  we  are  doubly  grateful.    What  is  better,  Mr.  Benson's  1 
poems  do  not  falsify  the  augury  of  his  interesting  preface.    The  f 
stanzas  (94-106)  on  Cowper,  Collins,  Gray,  and  Gilbert  White  1 
are  symp  athetically  attuned  to  their  various  themes.    Culture  '  1 
and  taste  are  well-defined  qualities  of  Mr.  Benson's  poetry,  and  '  : 
highly  agreeable.    In  his  treatment  of  simple  facts  of  nature,  : 
and  the  experience  of  living  with  nature,  as  in  " Fritillaries,"  "In  j 
the  Pine  wood,"  and  similar  examples,  Mr.  Benson  reveals  genuine  j 
poetic  insight,  reading  meanings  in  ordinary  things  that  touch  us 
with  the  felicity,  as  well  as  the  surprise,  of  poetic  interpretation. 
It  is  a  delicate  operation  to  extract  "  the  moral  shut  within  the 
bosom  of  the  rose,"  yet  Mr.  Benson,  it  must  be  owned,  excels  in 
the  art,  and  has  garnered  the  "harvest  of  a  quiet  eye"  with 
distinctly  happy  results. 

Miss  Adams  has  not  invested  her  Idyls  of  Love  and  Life  with 
the  idyllic  character,  pure  and  simple.  Here,  for  example,  is 
anything  but  a  blithe  prospect  of  the  poet's  lot — "  Poet's  Por- 
tion," according  to  the  writer : — 

To  feel  every  prompting  of  pleasure, 

To  know  every  pulsing  of  pain — 
To  dream  of  Life's  happiest  measure, 

And  find  all  her  promises  vain. 

To  weave  and  unweave,  and  to  weary 

Of  efforts  that  fade  into  air  ; 
To  know  Hope  of  all  things  most  dreary, 

To  paint  her — of  all  things  most  fair. 

Clearly,  if  the  poet  is  born  into  a  golden  clime,  the  clime  is  of 
his  own  creating.  But  Miss  Adams  offers  a  truer  estimate  of  the 
poet's  function  in  the  pretty  stanzas  on  "  The  Gift  of  Song,"  and 
sings  herself,  as  emulative  of  the  lark  in  that  song,  in  a  crystal- 
clear  strain  with  refreshing  sincerity  and  some  happy  touches  of 
fancy. 

In  "  Footsteps  of  the  Gods,"  the  opening  poem  of  her  slim 
volume,  Miss  Sweetman  is  inspired  by  a  theme  which  has 
attracted  not  a  few  poets  since  Keats  wrote  his  sonnet  "  Glory 
and  Loveliness  have  passed  away."  Still,  to  the  poet  the  gods 
themselves  return  with  the  reviving  year,  and  the  voices  of  the 
universal  Pan  make  music  in  the  woodlands.  Or,  as  another 
poet  has  it,  "  even  at  this  day  " 

'Tis  Jupiter  who  brings  whate'er  is  great, 
And  Venus  everything  that's  fair. 

Miss  Sweetman  shows  much  sympathy  and  graco  in  her  poetic 
vision  of  the  birth  of  spring  and  the  re-entering  of  the  gods  into 
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ieir  ancient  possessions.    Of  the  sonnets  in  the  volume  we  note 
le  last,  as  one  more  example  of  a  sonnet  "  On  the  Sonnet,"  and 
ne  that  is  decidedly  not  the  least  pleasing  and  ingenious  of  the 
ind.    In  "  The  Lost  Dream  "  and  "  My  Love  and  I  went  Maying  " 
e  have  songs  that  can  scarcely  fail  to  charm,  so  true,  yet  simple, 
3  their  appeal  to  ears  attuned  to  unforced  singing.    Different  in 
tyle,  as  in  subject,  is  "  The  Silent  Knight,"  a  poem  that  is  suffi- 
ient  in  scope  and  development  to  serve  as  a  test  of  the  writer's 
nvention  and  skill.    Every  form  of  narrative  in  verse  has  its 
.ifliculties,  and  in  this  poem  Miss  Sweetman  has  successfully 
reated  that  which  deals  with  a  legend,  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
f  all  forms  of  narrative.    Occasionally,  it  may  be  noted,  the 
writer  falls  into  an  excess  of  metaphor,  as  in  the  verses — 
The  Autumn  world  was  in  its  agony,  &c. 

But  with  young  poets  the  way  of  hyperbole  is  apt  to  be  slippery. 
The  poem,  however,  is  effectively  presented  as  a  narrative,  and 
;he  romantic  element,  which  pervades  the  poem  as  colour  and 
itmosphere  may,  is  handled  in  a  congenial  spirit. 

Flowers  from  Oversea  is  a  dainty  little  book  to  look  on,  and 
;ype,  paper,  and  binding  of  pale  blue  and  white  are  in  perfect 
iccord  with  the  extremely  dainty,  not  to  say  ethereal,  character 
)f  the  lyrics  within  it.  There  is  a  slightness,  a  delicacy  of 
texture  in  these  songs  that  seems  to  forbid  any  attempt  to  analyse 
their  charm.  The  bare  thought  of  dissection  might  call  down 
upon  us  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  "  philosopher — a  fingering 
slave."  They  are  flower-like,  or  flowers  of  the  papilionaceous 
order,  not  to  be  curiously  handled,  and  of  a  pleasing,  yet  some- 
what volatile,  fragrance.  We  must  give  ourselves  the  pleasure 
of  quoting  the  first  of  the  musical  stanzas  entitled  "  April "  : — 

Month  in  whose  arms  I  would  slumber,  and,  sleeping, 

Smile  in  thy  smiling,  and  weep  in  thy  weeping ; 
Haply  carest  of  thee,  close  to  the  breast  of  thee 
Creeping ! 

Mr.  Bryan  Charles  Waller,  whose  kinship  with  three  English 
poets  is  announced  in  the  dedication  of  his  Perseus  with  the 
Hesperides,  has  written  a  long  poem,  which,  like  most  long 
poems,  presents  a  good  deal  of  inequality  of  execution.  Since 
Homer  sometimes  slept,  as  the  ancient  critic  observes,  small 
wonder  is  there  that  Mr.  Waller  should  flag  at  times.  We  have 
read  his  Perseus  with  not  a  little  interest,  and  with  some  plea- 
sure. It  has  its  fine  passages — some  well-sustained — and  of 
felicities  of  diction  it  is  by  no  means  destitute.  All  long  poems, 
that  are  poems  in  truth,  offer  a  wide  field  and  various,  wherein 
some  solace  lies,  and  some  point  of  sojourning,  for  readers  of  the 
most  diverse  tastes,  though  not  all  may  be  agreed  as  to  where 
lies  their  land  of  Beulah,  or  where  their  Delectable  Mountains. 
Thus  it  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Waller  writes  with  more  power  and 
inspiration  in  Book  II.,  and  in  the  scenes  with  Atlas  (Books  IV. 
and  VIII.)  than  in  other  portions  of  the  poem. 

Songs  of  the  Common  Day,  and  an  "  Ode  for  the  Shelley  Cen- 
tenary," are  by  Mr.  Roberts,  a  Canadian  poet  whose  name  must 
be  known  to  most  readers  of  contemporary  verse,  both  as  a  writer 
and  as  the  editor  of  a  capital  selection  of  the  poetry  of  the 
Dominion.  In  the  present  volume  we  find  some  sonnets  re- 
printed from  a  previous  book,  which  we  commended  on  its 
appearance.  These  sonnets,  now  added  to  others  to  complete  a 
series  that  deals  with  "  aspects  of  common  outdoor  life,"  consti- 
tute the  most  original  and  attractive  portion  of  the  book.  Bead- 
ing this  round  of  sonnets,  we  realize  unconsciously  the  operation 
suggested  by  Coleridge's  delightful  verse  : — 

My  eyes  make  pictures  when  they  are  shut. 
Curiously  vivid  and  complete,  like  highly  finished  vignettes,  are 
the  scenes  evoked  by  these  admirable  little  poems.  In  his 
Shelleyan  Ode  Mr.  Roberts  is  not  altogether  so  happy.  The 
poem  would  gain  considerably  were  some  of  the  stanzas — such  as 
xxviii.,  with  its  painful  opening  rhyme — excised. 

Mr.  Piatt  delights  also  in  the  common  aspects  of  outdoor  life  ; 
but  he  subjects  the  objects  presented  to  the  transmuting  influence 
of  fancy  and  arrays  them  in  quaint  terms  of  speech.  His  poem 
"  To  a  Rattlesnake  on  the  Prairie,"  for  instance,  and  the  curious 
stanzas,  "  Through  a  Window  Pane,"  in  Little  Neiv  World  Idyls, 
have  more  of  oddity  than  beauty.  There  is  much  less  in  the 
book  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  Ohio  valley  and  the  prairies  than 
in  the  author's  previous  volume,  and  we  are  sensible  of  a  want 
of  the  verve  and  freshness  that  distinguished  the  Lyrics  and  Idyls 
of  the  Ohio  Valley. 


AMERICAN  RAILROADS  AND  BRITISH  INVESTORS.* 

A    YEAR  ago  we  noticed  a  large  volume  by  Mr.  Van  Oss  on 
American  Railroads  as  Investments.    We  then  expressed 

*  American  Railroads  and  British  Investors.  By  S.  F.  Vau  Oss. 
London  :  Effingham  Wilson  &  Co.  1893. 


the  opinion  that,  while  the  idea  of  the  book  was  an  excellent  one, 
the  execution  was  about  as  bad  as  it  could  possibly  be.  We  now 
learn  that  it  has  been  "  favourably  reviewed  by  more  than  1 50 
newspapers,"  a  fact  which  confirms  us  in  our  belief  that  American 
railroads  as  investments  are  a  subject  on  which  the  British  public 
stands  in  great  need  of  education. 

Mr.  Van  Oss  is  still  somewhat  shaky  in  his  grammar.  "  Libe- 
rality, encouragement,  and  confidence  was,"  he  tells  us,  "  abused 
in  many  instances  " ;  "  perfection  continues,  and  the  higher  the 
level  it  reaches  " ;  "  the  immense  systems  of  to-day  are  not 
coyed  or  cowed  as  easily  as  were  the  small  lines  of  the  past " ; 
"  the  legislatures  seem  all  but  " — he  means  "  anything  but  " — 
"  friendly " ;  "  this,  as  well  as  the  amelioration  of  busi  ness 
morality  in  general,  were  additional  remedies " ;  and  so  on. 
He  has  no  more  idea,  apparently,  of  the  difference  between 
State  and  Federal  jurisdiction  than  an  ordinary  Gladstonian 
M.P.,  and  talks  airily  about  railway  Companies  carrying  "  cases 
before  any  of  the  Upper  Courts."  From  the  context  he  seems 
to  mean  by  "upper"  "federal."  One  wonders  what  a  judge 
of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  would  think  of  such  a 
title  given  to  the  judge  of  a  United  States  District  Court  in, 
say,  Wyoming  or  Colorado.  "In  August  1892,"  says  Mr.  Van 
Oss,  "  a  decision  was  given  in  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  in  Texas, 
according  to  which  the  establishment  of  obligatory  rates  by  State 
Railroad  Commissioners  is  not  a  due  process  of  law  within  the 
scope  and  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
Of  course  the  Texas  Circuit  Court  decided  nothing  of  the  kind. 
In  face  of  one  of  the  most  famous  decisions  ever  given  by  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  Muun  v.  Illinois,  which  decided 
precisely  the  contrary,  it  was,  indeed,  hardly  likely  to  do  so.  To 
give  one  or  two  samples  of  Mr.  Van  Oss's  accuracy  in  plain 
matters  of  fact.  He  speaks  of  "  moderate  writers  like  Professor 
T.  R.  Ely  of  Yale  College."  Professor  Ely  is  not  of  Yale  College, 
but  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University ;  his  initials  are  not  T.  R., 
but  R.  T.  ;  nor  is  he  usually  regarded  as  a  moderate  writer. 
It  is  not  true  that  "  large  waggons  of  60,000  lbs.  capacity  are 
in  universal  use."  Waggons  of  this  size  have  been  freely  built  of 
late  years,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  stock  is  still  of  an  older  and 
much  smaller  pattern.  To  say  that  American  locomotives  "  use 
a  trifle  less  fuel  than  ours  "  is  to  talk  at  random.  The  exact  con- 
trary is  notoriously  the  case.  Mr.  Van  Oss  declares  that  a  railway 
manager  can,  "  except  in  some  of  the  New  England  States,  in- 
troduce as  few  or  as  many  safety  appliances  as  he  thinks  desirable, 
and  charge  whatever  rates  he  deems  best."  The  fact  is  that, 
from  Maine  to  Texas,  and  from  Georgia  to  California,  there  is 
hardly  a  State  in  the  Union  which  has  not  legislated  on  these 
subjects,  while  more  than  thirty  different  States  have  established 
Railway  Commissions  whose  main  function  is  to  see  that  the 
railways  conform  to  the  requirements  of  this  legislation. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  give  in  a  few  lines  samples  of  Mr.  Van 
Oss's  economic  creed.  So  let  one  instance  suffice  to  prove  its 
eclectic  character.  The  subject  which  he  himself  elaborates 
most  thoroughly,  and  returns  to  most  often,  is  the  question  of 
"  pools,"  or  agreements  for  the  division  of  competitive  traffic  in 
fixed  proportions.  Here  is  a  syllabus  of  Mr.  Van  Oss's  teaching 
on  the  point.  "  By  means  of  pools  ....  the  railways  inaugu- 
rated an  era  of  commercial  demoralization  ....  probably  with- 
out a  parallel  in  the  commercial  annals  of  any  nation "  (p.  5). 
"  Pools  deprived  the  community  of  the  benefit  of  free  competi- 
tion, the  soul  of  trade  "  (p.  8).  "  A  pool  is  a  conspiracy  of  rail- 
roads "  (p.  81).  "  In  theory  pooling  is  no  bad  thing  "  (p.  17).  "The 
public  has  seen  that  a  moderate  amount  of  pooling  is  inseparable 
from  railway  business"  (p.  13).  It  is  to  be  trusted  that  the 
would-be  investor,  with  the  help  of  these  lucid  and  consistent 
observations,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  question 
of  pooling. 


ENGLISH  COUNT T  SONGS.* 

ri~1HERE  is  scarcely  anything  that  might  be  urged  against  the 
editing  of  this  collection  of  old  and  popular  songs  by  the 
most  rigid  of  purists,  excepting  that  the  title  is  somewhat  inexact, 
and  that  some  few  of  the  songs  are  neither  particularly  beautiful 
nor  particularly  attractive  on  other  grounds.  With  respect  to  the 
inequality  of  merit  these  songs  present,  it  amounts  to  no  more 
than  might  be  expected  of  a  gathering  that  numbers  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  examples.  The  disparity,  indeed,  does  not 
strike  us  as  being  greater  than  that  exhibited  by  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould's  well-known  Songs  of  the  West.  As  to  the  title,  it  might 
have  been  better  to  have  styled  the  book  English  Country  Songs, 
for  such  they  literally  are — songs  common  to  the  country,  widely 

*  English  County  Songs.  Words  and  Music.  Selected  and  arranged  by 
Lucy  E.  Broadwood  and  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland.  London  :  Leadenuall 
Press  ;  New  York  :  Scribner's  Sons.  1893. 
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distributed  through  the  country,  and  once  universally  voiced  by 
countryfolk.  Some  of  the  melodies  that  are  clearly  of  southern 
origin  were  claimed  for  northern  counties,  as  Mr.  Maitland 
observes,  which  supports  Mr.  Baring-Gould's  contention  that 
some  so-called  Scottish  songs  are  naturalized,  or  "  conveyed,' 
English  melodies.  There  is  no  doubt  that  within  the  last 
two  centuries — the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  —  these  songs 
travelled  far  and  wide,  and  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  localize 
the  district  of  their  origin.  The  people  of  Bedfordshire  may 
not  be  so  deeply  imbued  with  "  clannish "  sentiment  as  the 
natives  of  Cornwall,  or  Yorkshire,  or  Devon,  or  Kent,  yet  it  may 
be  some  consolation  for  them  to  be  assured  that  there  is  no 
earthly  reason  why  Bedfordshire  should  draw  a  blank  in  the 
present  collection.  It  is  hardly  possible  but  that  some  of  the 
songs  ascribed  to  adjacent  counties  may  be  claimed  for  this 
county ;  and  it  is  at  least  probable  that  one  popular  song,  if  not 
more,  may  yet  be  discovered  to  be  due  to  each  of  the  unrepre- 
sented counties  in  this  collection.  For  we  are  glad  to  find  that, 
should  this  present  enterprise  be  accorded  the  recognition  it  most 
richly  deserves,  the  editors  propose  to  put  forth  a  second  instal- 
ment of  English  County  Songs.  They  ought  to  receive  ample 
encouragement  from  all  who  are  interested  in  English  song, 
whether  as  literature  or  as  music.  The  accompaniments  they 
have  written  to  the  songs  are  sufficient  and  sympathetic. 
Indeed,  the  skill  and  taste  shown  in  this  important  matter 
merit  high  commendation.  The  melodies  are  left  untouched, 
though,  in  some  instances,  they  differ  from  versions  included  in 
the  collections  of  Chappell  and  others.  Some  are  tolerably  fami- 
liar, and  many  are  now  published  for  the  first  time,  some  of  which 
were  taken  down  by  the  editors  from  the  local  singers,  and  others 
by  their  numerous  friendly  assistants  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Some  of  the  songs — like  the  Worcestershire  song 
"  Sweet  "William,"  charming  in  melody  and  in  words — are  still 
popular  and  much  sung.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  these 
are  rare  exceptions.  Old  people  may  recall  the  days  when  such 
songs  were  the  common  property  of  all  and  heard  everywhere. 
Now  they  are  almost  extinguished  by  the  blatant  ditties  of  the 
music-hall,  and  will  undoubtedly  pass  away  entirely  from  the 
memory  of  the  people,  just  as  the  still  lingering  dialects  of  the 
country  are  fated  to  be  supplanted  by  the  English  of  the  Board 
Schools.  Space  would  not  permit  us  to  notice  the  many  beautiful 
songs  in  the  present  volume,  such  as  the  delightful  Hampshire 
song  "  My  bonnie,  bonnie  boy,"  the  exquisite  sea-song  "  My 
Johnny  was  a  Shoemaker,"  and  many  another,  not  to  mention 
those  songs  that  appeal  to  the  antiquarian  spirit,  especially  the 
children's  songs  and  carols.  We  should  liko  further  and  better 
particulars  of  the  statement  that  a  version  of  the  very  remarkable 
"Twelve  Apostles"  song  (Green  Grow  the  Rushes  O!)  is  "known 
at  Eton."  To  whom  ?  It  is  certainly  an  old  "  king's  "  song,  as 
the  editors  mention.  Altogether  the  editors  have  done  their 
work  admirably  in  this  interesting  collection  of  popular  and 
traditional  song. 


A  NEW  PRINT. 

IT  is  now  many  years  since  a  large  engraving  appeared  of 
Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  picture  of  the  "  Finding  of  the  Saviour 
in  the  Temple."  Messrs.  Virtue  &  Co.  have  just  issued  a  small 
plate  from  the  same  picture,  engraved  by  Messrs.  Lizars  & 
Greatbach.  It  is  to  be  used  as  a  frontispiece  to  the  Art  Annual, 
which  this  year  contains  an  account  of  the  life  and  work  of  Mr. 
Hunt.  The  picture  is  too  well  known  to  need  description.  The 
composition,  if  it  can  be  called  composition,  is  crowded  in  every 
part,  but  divides  itself  into  two  separate  groups,  that  of  the  Holy 
Family  at  one  side,  and  that  of  the  crouching  "  doctors  of  the 
law  "  at  the  other.  The  difficulties  of  giving  anything  like  keep- 
ing to  such  a  picture  must  have  been  very  great.  Messrs. 
Virtue,  in  a  note,  refer  to  the  approaching  extinction  of  the  art 
of  line-engraving,  but  the  print  before  us  shows  no  sign  of 
decadence  ;  indeed,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  merits  which  were  not 
to  be  seen  in  the  larger  engraving.  Another  thing  is  to  be  com- 
mended in  these  days  of  enormous  plates — it  only  measures  ten 
inches  by  six. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

A  I /THOUGH  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  (i)  is  probably  of 
those  whom  we  shall  always  have  with  us,  interest  in  him 
has,  perhaps,  a  little  declined  of  late.    Those  not  foolishest  of 
persons  who,  in  the  unimportant  parts  of  history,  prefer  genius 


(1)  I.c  rnii.it/ nr.  de  fer.  Par  Emile  Burgaud  ct  Commandant  Buzeries. 
J'uri.H :  Kirmin  Didot. 


and  fiction  to  stupidity  and  fact  have  their  Marchiali  identified 
for  them  once  for  all  in  Le  Vicomtc  de  Bragelonne  ;  the  others  have 
abundant  choice  in  Vermandois  and  Monmouth,  and  Fouquetand 
Mattioli,  and  General  Yung's  prisoner,  and  the  rest ;  the  purely 
critical  can  sleep  satisfied  on  M.  Loiseleur's  admirably  destructive 
criticism  of  everybody.    But  if  anybody  still  cares,  and  if  Com- 
mandant Bazeries's  solution  of  a  yet  unsolved  figure-cypher  in  t 
two  despatches  of  Louvois  to  Catinat  be  right,  the  mystery  is  1 
practically  at  an  end.    The  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  is  shown,  by  a  ! 
very  ingenious  piecing  together  of  positive  evidence,  with  only 
one  thing  that  seems  to  us  serious  on  the  other  side,  to  be  a  certain  f 
Lieutenant-General  de  Bulonde,  who  was  struck  with  panic  atl 
Coni  in  1691,  and  raised  the  siege  in  a  way  which  is  known  tall 
have  infuriated  the  King,  and  resulted  in  his  own  incarceration  atl 
Pignerol.     This,  we  say,  was  known  before,  and  unless  M.jl. 
Bazeries's  cypher  solution  can  be  upset  or  the  cyphered  document  ■ 
itself  proved  unauthentic,  we  now  have  the  order  under  Louvois'&B 
hand  to  keep  him  masked  by  daylight  during  his  detention.  The-B 
curious  may  be  referred  to  the  working  out  of  the  theory,  and!! 
we  need  only  add  that  the  one  difficulty  is  the  statement  of  theB 
admittedly   careful   historian    Pinard,  that   Bulonde,   though  1, 
Pinard  did  not  know  what  became  of  him  or  when  he  died,  "  was-1 
still  alive  in  1708."    Now  it  is  known  that  the  Man  in  the  Mask  I 
died  five  years  earlier.    On  this  the  incredulous,  or  those  who- 1 
pin  their  faith  elsewhere,  will,  of  course,  fasten.    Meanwhile  the- 1 
new  discovery  is  interesting,  and  it  certainly,  besides  intrinsic- 1 
merit,  has  two  strong  extrinsic  recommendations.    It  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  negative  conclusions  of  that  most  cautious- 
and  clear-headed  of  critics  in   obscure  biographical  inquiry, 
M.  Loiseleur ;  and  it  fulfils  exactly  the  reported  remark  of 
Louis  XV.  on  the  subject : — "  If  you  knew  who  it  was,  you 
would  find  it  not  in  the  least  interesting." 

Those  who  wept  bitter  tears  when  "  mon  bon  maitre,"  the 
Abbe  Jerome  Coignard  (2),  fell  on  the  Lyons  Road  by  the  hands- 
of  an  accursed  Ebrew  Jew,  will  be  delighted  to  hear  that,  being 
dead,  he  yet  speaketh  by  the  accustomed  channel  (it  is  of  course  ' 
a  channel  merely)  of  M.  Anatole  France.    Perhaps  they  may  , 
have  liked  him  better  when  he  enlivened  the  pages  of  pure 
romance  than  when,  as  now,  expressing  his  opinions  on  things- ! 
and  persons  in  the  early  eighteenth  century,  he  seems  to  criticize 
those  of  the  late  nineteenth.  The  "  Astaracienne  "  and  the  cabaret 
where  that  reckless  young  officer  revelled  with  Catherine,  the 
evasive  and  faithless  Jewess  and  her  sinister  uncle,  were  better 
scenes  and  company  than  mere  booksellers'  shops  and  river-banks,.  1 
than  M.  Rockefort  (we  beg  pardon,  "  Rockstrong "),  and  a  late  ■ 
Minister  who  had  colonial  designs.    Y'et  the  benign  philosophy  of  • 
the  Abbe"  is  over  all,  and  occasionally,  when  we  are  permitted  to  • 
meet  at  the  hospitable  board  of  the  Reine  Pedauque  once  more,  or 
to  forgather  with  that  naughty  Catherine  iu  the  churchyard  of' 
Saint-Benoit  le  Betourne",  the  old  charm  is  at  its  full.  Moreover, 
M.  France  (that  is  to  say,  of  course,  M.  Jacques  Mendtrier,  sur- 
named  Tournebroche)  develops  still  more  fully  and  boldly  the 
Epicurean  Christianity  of  the  Abbe",  which,  whether  it  be  a 
workable  life-philosophy  or  not,  most  assuredly  furnishes  a  most 
admirable  standpoint  for  sarcastic,  yet  not  savage,  criticism  of 
politics  and  other  things.    And,  as  for  the  style,  there  is  probably 
no  one  but  M.  France  (we  mean  the  astonishing  cook's  boy  and 
bookseller  whose  MS.  he  discovered)  who  could  have  written  this 
admirable  blend  of  Voltairesque-Renanese,  with  a  delicacy  and 
romantic  colour  that  are  not  Voltaire's  and  a  vigour  and  virility 
which  are  not  Renan's. 

Of  volumes  more  or  less  intended  for  educational  purposes  we 
have,  in  the  first  place,  a  considerable  parcel  of  the  excellent 
pattern-books  of  the  "  Bibliotheque  d'e"ducation  artistique," 
published  at  sixty  centimes  each  by  the  Librairie  de  l'Art,  and 
sold  at  sixpence  in  England.  These  books  are  due  to  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  modern  decorative  artists,  and  are  ex- 
tremely various  in  style  and  subject.  M.  A.  de  Saint-Aubin's 
Motifs  decoratifs  are  of  the  most  miscellaneous  kinds,  but  chiefly 
masks  or  medallions ;  while  under  the  same  title  M.  Habert-Dys,. 
in  two  numbers,  deals  mainly  in  birds,  with  a  few  flower  and' 
figure  pieces ;  and  M.  J.-J.-F.  Le  Barbier  in  a  strongly  eigh- 
teenth-century type  of  allegorical  and  classical  decoration. 
"  Alphabets  "are  supplied  by  Signor  Mitelli,  and  by  MM.  Habert- 
Dys  (three  numbers),  Preisler,  Ehrmann,  and  De  Bry.  In  two  of 
his  numbers  M.  Habert-Dys  adopts  much  the  same  style  as 
that  above  noted,  but  in  the  third  he  surrounds  his  letters 
(which  are  posed  on  a  black  background)  with  elaborate 
scroll-work  or  architectural  framings.  M.  IChrmann  utilizes 
the  human  figure  (not  too  much  clothed)  throughout,  and 
has    executed    some    extremely    imaginative    and  ingenious 

(2)  Les  opinions  de  V Abhi  Jerome  Coignard.    Par  Anatole  France. 
Paris:  Calmann  Levy. 
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designs  with  its  aid.  In  his  work,  however,  the  figures  decorate 
the  letters  ;  in  Signor  Mitelli's  they  help  to  form  them.  M.  de 
Bry  whelms  the  letter  in  a  cloud  of  flourish  and  arabesque,  with 
figures  also ;  while  M.  Preisler,  almost  alone  of  the  batch,  has  a 
chance  of  going  to  the  Mohammedan  Paradise,  for  it  is  only 
very  rarely  that  he  draws  anything  from  a  living  original. 

Messrs.  Williams  &  Norgate  have  brought  out  their  well- 
known  series  of  French  classics  in  a  new  and  cheaper  form,  of 
which  two  examples,  the  Misanthrope  and  the  Fourberies  de  Scapin, 
both  by  Mr.  Clarke,  are  before  us.  In  paper  covers  each  piece 
is  now  only  sixpence,  and  in  boards  threepence  more. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

f\UR  Ocean  Railways  (Chapman  &  Hall)  is  the  appropriate 
title  of  Mr.  A.  Fraser-Macdonald's  history  of  the  rise,  pro- 
gress, and  development  of  steam  navigation,  a  book  that  treats  of 
an  interesting  subject  in  an  interesting  style.  If  we  consider  the 
distances  run,  the  speed  attained,  the  regularity  of  the  running, 
and  other  points  of  comparison,  our  great  ocean  steamship  lines 
may  well  be  termed  ocean  railways.  Like  the  land  railways,  they 
have  their  time-tables — their  time-keeping  being  not  the  least 
wonderful  results  of  progress — and  they  publish  the  annual 
mileage  of  their  various  routes.  Thus  the  vessels  of  the  P.  &  0. 
steamed  in  1887  no  less  than  2,317,654  miles,  and  consumed 
coals  valued  at  449,588/.  The  results  of  competition  are  far 
more  extraordinary  in  ocean  lines  than  in  land  railways.  When 
one  line  started  a  "  Flying  Scotchman,"  as  Mr.  Fraser-Macdonald 
remarks,  another  line  ran  a  "Flying  Dutchman  "  to  beat  it.  And 
so  the  record  has  gone  on.  The  Alaska,  built  in  1881,  was  not 
long  allowed  to  remain  "  the  greyhound  of  the  Atlantic."  The 
America,  built  in  1883,  beat  her  by  a  trifle  over  four  hours,  a 
very  remarkable  performance,  as  the  author  observes,  seeing  that 
her  length  was  considerably  shorter  and  her  measurement  a  thou- 
sand tons  less.  But  these  examples  of  speed  ten  years  ago  have 
been  completely  eclipsed  within  the  last  three  years.  Big  ships, 
as  Brunei  always  insisted,  are  necessary  for  the  Atlantic  traffic, 
and  we  have  gone  on  building  big  ships,  until  the  Alaska  and  the 
America  appear  small  compared  with  the  enormous  new  Cunarders 
of  to-day.  The  development  of  the  last  ten  years  is  strikingly 
presented  in  Mr.  Fraser-Macdonald's  excellent  descriptions  of 
such  typical  examples  as  the  Ophir  of  the  Orient  line,  the 
Teutonic  and  Majestic  of  the  White  Star  line,  the  City  of  New 
York  and  the  City  of  Paris  of  the  International  (Inman) 
line,  the  first  Atlantic  liners  with  twin  screws,  and  the 
still  greater  Campania  and  Lucania  of  the  Cunard  line,  which, 
besides  being  the  largest  and  fastest  steamers  of  the  day,  are 
classed  as  armed  cruisers.  The  first  Cunarder,  the  Britannia  of 
1840,  took  over  a  fortnight  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  carried  115 
passengers,  and  burned  47  tons  of  coal  per  trip  for  each  pas- 
senger. The  Campania  will  carry  1,700  passengers  and  burn 
only  about  two  and  three-quarter  tons  of  coal  per  passenger.  Mr. 
Fraser-Macdonald's  volume  embraces  something  like  a  century 
of  progress,  every  phase  of  which,  from  the  first  days  of  experi- 
ment to  the  present  time,  is  presented  in  the  most  instructive 
light.  The  subject  is  treated  skilfully  and  in  an  historical  spirit, 
while  the  further  illustration  supplied  by  maps,  plans,  and 
pictures  of  old  and  modern  steamships  is  altogether  admirable. 

Mr.  Fraser-Macdonald  is  a  practical  man,  and  does  not  waste 
much  space  of  his  capital  history  in  speculating  as  to  the  future. 
He  mentions  liquid  fuel,  it  is  true,  in  his  comments  on  the  en- 
deavours of  engineers  to  economize  coal  while  yet  increasing 
steam-pressure,  and  he  makes  one  passing  reflection  on  the  possible 
substitution  of  electricity.  But  he  does  not  so  much  as  mention 
the  Keely  motor,  concerning  which  we  have  a  bulky,  yet  tanta- 
lizing, volume — Keely  and  his  Discoveries  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
Trubner,  &  Co.) — from  the  enthusiastic  pen  of  Mrs.  Bloomfield 
Moore.  The  omission  is  not  very  surprising,  since  there  is  no- 
thing known  of  the  Keely  motor.  We  must  await,  it  seems,  the 
report  of  Professor  Dewar  before  we  can  be  assured  that  it  is 
time  to  give  up  building  Campanias,  and  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  in  aerial  ships  that  fly  at  the  minimum  rate  of  five 
hundred  miles  an  hour.  It  is  a  pity,  perhaps,  that  Sir  William 
Thomson  and  Lord  Rayleigh — or  "Raleigh,"  as  Mrs.  Moore 
has  it — did  not  avail  themselves  of  what  opportunity  they 
had  to  study  the  wondrous  experiments  of  Mr.  John  Ernst 
Worrell  Keely.  But  they  were  deterred,  it  would  seem,  by 
envious  or  detracting  tongues ;  and  thus  it  is  left  to  Professor 
Dewar  to  make  what  he  can  of  Mr.  Keely's  grand  discovery  of 
"etheric  force."  Professor  Leidy,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Mr.  James  M.  Wilcox,  however,  have  visited  Mr. 
Keely's  laboratory,  and  the  former  has  declared  that  it  appeared 
to  him  that  Mr.  Keely  had  "  command  of  some  unknown  force  of 


most  wonderful  mechanical  power."  The  shareholders  of  the 
Keely  Motor  Company  showed  less  faith  than  shareholders 
usually  do.  They  began  to  talk  of  fraud,  and  the  directors  of  the 
Company  fell  out  with  the  inventor.  They  took  proceedings  in 
equity  against  him,  and  he  was  committed  to  prison  for  contempt. 
Mr.  Keely,  as  Mrs.  Moore  says,  was  "his  own  worst  enemy."  He 
refused  to  explain  the  mysterious  force  he  had  discovered. 

Hence  there  were  many  who  said  there  was  no  mystery  to 
explain.  "  When  suspected  of  fraud,"  writes  Mrs.  Moore,  "  he 
acts  as  if  he  were  a  fraud ;  and,  in  breaking  up  his  vibratory 
microscope  and  other  instruments  which  he  had  been  years  in 
perfecting,  at  the  time  he  was  committed  to  prison  in  1888,  he 
laid  himself  open  to  the  suspicion  that  his  instruments  are  but 
devices  with  which  he  cunningly  deceives  his  patrons."  Like 
the  shareholders,  he  was  a  little  impatient.  He  has  since  recon- 
structed his  apparatus,  and  experimented  and  explained  to  all  who 
"  approached  him  in  the  proper  spirit."  Let  us  hope  that  Pro- 
fessor Dewar  will  approach  Mr.  Keely  in  the  proper  spirit. 

From  the  Five  Rivers,  by  Flora  Annie  Steel  (Heinemann),  com- 
prises sketches,  or  short  stories,  illustrative  of  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  Hindu  society,  several  of  which  are  marked  by  much 
cleverness  and  something  of  the  dramatic  spirit.  "  Gunesh 
Chund  "  and  "  Suttu  "  are  impressive  narratives,  and  the  note 
of  tragic  intensity  in  the  first  is  well  sustained.  Full  of  vital 
power,  too,  is  the  interesting  sketch  called  "At  a  Girls'  School." 
The  verse  appended  to  the  prose  sketches  is  far  less  admirable — 
the  lay  of  "  Shurfu  the  Zaildar,"  for  instance,  being  too  sug- 
gestive of  some  Hindu  poet  emulative  of  the  example  of  Mr.  G.  R. 
Sims. 

The  title  of  Mr.  H.  D.  Lowry's  short  stories —  Wreckers  and 
Methodists  (Heinemann) — is  significant  of  the  scenes  and  persons 
of  which  they  tell.  Cornish  they  are,  however,  not  by  ascription 
of  the  writer,  but  in  fidelity  and  spirit  of  representation.  The 
"  foreign  "  carpenter,  in  "  A  Day  of  Rest,"  who  would  go  a-fishing 
on  a  Sunday,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  natives,  may  be  cited 
as  an  illustration  of  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Lowry's  studies  of 
Cornish  life.  The  greater  part  of  the  rest  merits  no  less  com- 
mendation. It  is  a  pity,  perhaps,  that  certain  of  the  strongest  of 
these  stories,  such  as  "  The  Crickstone,"  are  scarcely  stories  at 
all,  but  rather  motives  for  fiction. 

Something  morbid  and  an  atmosphere  of  gloom  distinguish 
Stories  from  Garshin  (Fisher  Unwin),  translated  by  E.  L.  Voynich, 
with  a  preface  by  Stepniak,  who  contributes  a  short  account  of 
the  author's  unhappy  life.  Other  English  readers  than  those 
referred  to  by  Stepniak  will  find  much  that  is  "  ghastly  "  in  such 
sketches  as  "  The  Scarlet  Flower,"  a  vivid  study  of  a  madman  in 
an  asylum,  and  the  sketches  of  military  experiences,  in  which 
Garshin  draws  on  his  own  reminiscences  of  the  last  Russo-Turkish 
war.  But  there  is  no  contesting  the  power  of  these  pictures  of 
active  service. 

Commander  Claud  Harding's  story  of  the  slave-trade,  The 
Captain  of  the  Estrella  (Cassell  &  Co.),  has  much  diversity  of 
incident  and  a  briskness  of  movement  that  carries  the  well- 
contented  reader  buoyantly  from  start  to  finish.  The  hero  of  the 
tale,  one  Bob  Hardy,  is  as  lucky  as  boys  would  wish  heroes  to  be. 
He  is,  altogether,  exceptional.  When  he  finds  himself  e^cted 
as  chief  to  a  powerful  tribe  in  West  Africa,  he  is  not  at  all  dis- 
mayed, though  he  had  not  quite  reached  his  twenty-first  year. 
But  then,  'tis  said,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  command  men  since 
his  childhood.  His  wondrous  exploits  are  such  as  become  so 
masterful  a  spirit.  The  villain  of  the  piece  is  also  a  striking 
figure — a  picturesque  villain,  and  by  no  means  after  the  ordinary 
type  of  such  stories. 

The  Boy  God,  Troublesome  and  Vengeful,  by  E.  M.  Lynch 
(Fisher  Unwin),  may  be  described  as  an  apologue,  somewhat 
reminiscent  of  The  Princess.  The  scene  is  the  Ladies'  College  at 
Camelot.  In  a  kind  of  prologue  the  senior  governess  and  some 
of  her  favourite  pupils  are  presented  in  the  discussion  of  "  float- 
ing capital."  The  debate  had  rather  "  flagged,"  and  it  is  arranged 
that  they  should  discuss  "  Love "  at  their  next  meeting.  That 
discussion  certainly  does  not  flag,  as  discussion  never  does  flag 
when  all  the  speakers  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  subject 
discussed.  But  scraps  from  the  poets  and  novelists  serve  as 
material  for  the  derision  of  the  stern-faced  governess  and 
her  pretty  collegians.  It  is  all  extremely  scornful  and  illogical, 
and  not  unamusing.  Of  course  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
debaters,  the  moment  they  are  set  free,  fall  in  love  and  marry. 

Mr.  Archibald  Clavering  Gunter's  Baron  Montez  (Routledge  & 
Sons),  if  less  daring  an  essay  in  fiction  than  Mr.  Barnes  of  New 
York,  is  a  surprising  and  thrilling  story  of  intrigue  and  adven- 
ture in  Central  America  and  Paris. 

Mr.  Arthur  Innes,  under  the  title  Seers  and  Singers  (Innes 
&  Co.),  treats  of  the  characteristics  and  points  of  contrast  or 
agreement  of  five  poets — namely,  Wordsworth,  Lord  Tennyson, 
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Matthew  Arnold,  Robert  Browning,  and  Mrs.  Browning.  The 
conjunction  of  these  names  must  not  be  taken  as  implying  any 
equality  of  rank.  Mr.  Lines  has  much  more  to  say  of  the  late 
Poet-Laureate  and  of  Mr.  Browning  than  of  (  he  remaining  three. 
Indeed,  we  had  thought  he  had  forgotten  Mrs.  Browning  until 
we  neared  the  last  chapter  of  this  "  Study  of  Five  Poets."  Mr. 
Innes  evidently  loves  his  poets,  and  his  criticism — which  is  not 
venturesome,  we  are  glad  to  note — is  appreciative  in  its  way. 
Those  who  like  reading  books  about  poetry,  rather  than  poetry 
itself,  may  find  solace  and  suggestion  to  interest  them  in  this 
modest  little  volume. 

The  Rev.  F.  Barham  Zincke's  parish  history,  Wherstead 
(Simpkin  &  Co.),  is  so  greatly  enlarged  in  the  second  edition  as 
to  be  in  a  certain  sense  a  new  book.  The  contrasts  between  the 
old  order  and  the  new,  skilfully  suggested  in  the  first  edition,  are 
now  further  accentuated  by  a  retrospective  sketch  of  the  Sullblk 
parish  in  the  days  of  the  Conqueror.  "  Wherstead  in  Domesday" 
is  the  title  of  this  second  portion  of  Mr.  Zincke's  history.  For 
the  rest,  we  are  glad  to  note  that  the  first  edition  is  faithfully 
reprinted  ;  for  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  books  of  its  class, 
of  the  kind  of  parish  history  that  is  modelled  on  the  work  of 
Gilbert  White. 

Sir  A.  Geikie  has  published  a  third  edition  of  his  Te.rt-Book  of 
Geology  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  As  stated  in  the  preface,  the  work 
has  been  entirely  revised,  and  some  portions  have  been  rewritten. 
In  consequence,  the  present  edition  is  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pages  longer  than  the  last  one.  Several  new  illustrations  are 
given,  some  of  them  being  unusually  good.  The  hook  indicates 
in  every  part  how  thorough  the  revision  has  been,  and  it  is 
brought  quite  up  to  date,  references  often  being  made  to  papers 
hardly  more  than  a  few  months  old.  In  a  subject  so  full  of  con- 
troversy as  geology,  the  author  cannot  hope  to  give  universal 
satisfaction,  and  exception  will,  no  doubt,  be  taken  to  some  parts 
of  the  book  ;  as,  for  instance,  to  the  section  dealing  with  meta- 
morphism  and  certain  occasional  references  to  the  same  subject. 
Indeed,  he  appears  in  this  not  quite  consistent  with  himself,  as 
may  be  seen  by  comparing  his  account  of  the  north-west  of  Scot- 
land with  his  remarks  on  pp.  611-624.  But,  generally  speaking, 
the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  controversial  questions  are  fairly 
stated,  and  a  comparison  of  the  present  with  the  first  edition 
shows  that  the  author  is  able  to  modify  or  abandon  even  a  long- 
cherished  belief.  The  book  is  full  of  valuable  information,  and 
the  abundant  references  to  geological  literature  will  make  it 
especially  useful  to  more  advanced  students.  Good  before,  it  is 
now  still  better. 

To  the  Cambridge  Natural  Science  Manuals  (University  Press) 
Mr.  II.  Woods  contributes  a  volume  on  Elementary  Paleontology 
for  Geological  Students.  In  this  the  invertebrata  only  are 
treated.  An  account  is  given  of  the  general  zoological  features 
of  each  group  (dwelling  more  especially  on  the  hard  parts),  fol- 
lowed by  a  classification  and  description  of  those  genera  in  it 
which  are  more  important  to  the  geologist,  and  concluding  with 
a  sketch  of  its  present  and  past  distribution.  The  book  is  clearly 
and  concisely  expressed,  it  conveys  much  information  in  a  com- 
paratively small  compass,  and  cannot  fail  to  he  most  useful  to 
the  student.  Not  only  will  it  give  him  clear  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  with  it  as  a  guide  he  will  find  his  way  far  more  easily 
about  the  larger  works  or  special  memoirs  on  Palaeontology,  to 
the  saving  of  his  time  and  the  increase  of  his  knowledge. 

Graeme  and  Cyril  (London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton)  is  a 
book  about  two  schoolboys,  apparently  intended  for  schoolboys. 
Graeme  was  industrious  and  good  at  games,  and  ultimately  went 
to  Cambridge ;  but  Cyril,  who  was  rather  cleverer,  took  to 
betting  and  bad  company,  and  was  expelled,  and  fell  down  a 
cave,  either  by  accident  or  design,  and  was  killed.  The  author 
is  Mr.  Barry  Pain,  and  the  work  is  illustrated,  about  as  well  as 
it  deserves,  by  Mr.  Gordon  Browne. 

Among  other  new  editions  of  interest  we  must  note  the  selec- 
tion from  Hakluyt,  Voyages  of  Elizabethan  Seamen  to  America, 
edited  by  E.  J.  Payne,  M.A.  (Oxford :  at  the  Clarendon  Press)  ; 
Mrs.  Oliphant's  charming  book  of  history  and  reminiscences  of 
travel — Jerusalem  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  and  Colonel  Malleson's 
History  of  the  French  in  India,  "  carefully  compared  "  and  revised 
(Allen  &  Co.) 

From  Mr.  John  Dicks  we  have  cheap  reprints  of  Gilbert 
A 'Beckett's  Comic  History  of  England,  with  Leech's  delightful 
illustrations,  and  Complete  Poems  of  Hood,  with  Hood's  and 
Cruikshank's  drawings,  and  some  others  by  1).  II.  Frist  on  of  a  less 
congenial  humour.  Of  the  Comic  History  and  its  drollery  what 
need  to  write  a  word  ?  As  to  Leech,  let  those  who  cease  not  to 
write  of  Burlesque — what  it  is,  or  is  not — glance  only  at  "The 
Discovery  of  Guy  Fawkes."    That  immortal  design  should  stay 


the  inquiring  impertinent  for  ever.  We  have  given  the  second 
book  its  rightful  title,  protesting  against  that  which  the  pub- 
lisher gives,  The  Complete  Poems  of  Tom  Hood.  Hood  is  the 
author  of  these  poems.  Tom  Hood  was  another  person,  the  son 
of  the  poet. 

We  have  also  received  Pound  London,  by  the  late  Montagu 
Williams,  Q.C.  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  second  edition;  Jerusalem 
Illustrated,  by  G.  Robinson  Lees,  with  a  preface  by  Bishop  Blyth 
(Newcastle:  Mawson,  Swan,  &  Morgan;  London:  Gay  &  Bird), 
being  a  new  and  revised  edition;  Jonathan  Merle,  a  West-country 
story  of  the  times,  by  Elizabeth  Boyd  Bayly  (Jarrold  &  Sons), 
fifth  edition  ;  Idyls  and  Lyrics  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  by  John  James 
Piatt  (Longmans  &  Co.),  new  edition  ;  The  CItemistry  of  Fire,  by 
M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  M.A.  (Methuen  &  Co.)  ;  Our  Reptiles  and 
Batrachians,  by  M.  C.  Cooke,  M.A.  (Allen  &  Co.),  new  and 
revised  edition,  with  original  illustrations;  A  Study  of  Small 
Holdings,  by  William  E.  Bear  (Cassell  &  Co.)  ;  Curiosa  Mathe- 
matica,  Part  II.  "Pillow-Problems,"  by  C.  L.  Dodgson,  M.A. 
(Macmillan  &  Co.)  ;  An  Essay  on  Newton's  "  Princijria,"  bj 
W.  W.  Rouse  Ball  (Macmillan  &  Co.);  A  Handbook  for 
Mothers,  by  Jane  II.  Walker,  M.D.  (Longmans  &  Co.) ;  Reform 
in  the  Treatment  of  the  Insane,  by  D.  Hack  Tuke,  M.D.  (J.  &  A. 
Churchill),  being  a  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  the  Retreat  at 
York  ;  Parochial  Self -Government :,  by  Henry  C.  Stephens,  M.P. 
(Longmans  &  Co.),  second  edition,  in  cheaper  and  more  con- 
venient form  ;  The  Invaders  of  Britain,  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  British  history,  by  Preston  Weir  (Clifton :  Baker)  ; 
Gleanings  from  Thovghtland,  by  "Fernleaf"  (Digby,  Long,  & 
Co.)  ;  The  Heir  of  Inglesby,  by  "  Violetta  "  (Swan  Sonnenschein 
&  Co.)  ;  and  The  True  Story  of  a  Bull  Fight,  by  R.  St.  J.  Corbet 
(Leadenhall  Press). 
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CHRONICLE. 

Political  "]YyTR.  ASQUITH  spoke  in  Fife  on  Friday 
Speeches,  &c.  J3J_  week,  and  represented  himself  as  in 
the  highest  spirits  about  the  Home  Rule  Bill  and 
everything  else.  He  is,  in  fact,  battu  et  content. 
Everything  was  well.  The  retention  of  the  Irish 
members  was  capital,  and  it  would  have  been  equally 
capital  if  they  had  not  been  retained.  The  Irish  were 
perfectly  satisfied  (it  is  true  that  the  Irish  say  they  are 
I  not,  but  Mr.  Asqdith  knows  better).  The  finance 
matter  is  all  right.  The  Second  Chamber  matter  is 
all  right.  Everything  is  all  right,  with  the  best  of 
Bills  as  framed  by  the  best  of  Ministries,  which 
includes  the  best  of  Home  Secretaries.  "  And  I'm 
"  going  to  have  some,  I  am,"  as  the  small  boy  said. 
But  Mr.  Asquith  is  happier  than  the  small  boy,  for  he 
is  not  going  to  have  some,  he  has  got  it.  And  as  he 
pretty  certainly  would  not  have  got  it  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  conversion  to  Home  Rule, 
he  has  the  best  of  reasons  for  his  satisfaction. 

He  spoke  again,  at  Ladybank,  on  Saturday,  to  another 
section  of  his  constituents — who,  by  the  way,  do  not 
seem  to  be  so  universally  satisfied  with  Mr.  Asquith  as 
Mr.  Asqdith  himself,  and  whose  indulgence  in  the  un- 
pleasant practice  of  heckling  has  once  or  twice  a  little 
ruffled  his  self-satisfaction.  It  is  unnecessary  to  de- 
vote much  attention  to  the  Panglossian  parts  of  his 
speech.  But  he  deserves  a  word  of  praise  for  the 
clearness  of  his  language  in  reference  to  the  dynamiters 
and  the  coal  rioters.  He  deserves  it  all  the  more 
because  of  certain  utterances  at  no  distant  period  from 
that  of  his  speech.  Mr.  Redmond,  in  Ireland,  was 
arguing  that  "  prisoners  of  war  ought  to  be  given 
"  up  "  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Redmond's  party  makes  no  prisoners, 
and  gives  no  quarter,  we  do  not  quite  see  how  the 
exchange  is  to  be  effected.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Social  Democratic  Federation  was  demonstrating  in 
London,  and  calling  for  vengeance  on  "Asquith  the 
"  Murderer,"  the  proudest  title  of  a  statesman  in  such 
mouths. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill  made  a  rather  odd 
speech  to  the  country  brewers  on  Monday.  He  de- 
nounced the  Government  Local  Option  Bill,  but  in- 
dulged in  the  tenderest  reminiscences  of  his  own  little 
plan  of  five  years  ago,  and  the  unkind  reception  it  met 
with.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  matter  would 
probably  be  solved  by  a  private,  not  a  Government, 


measure.  But,  as  the  country  brewers  would  probably 
much  prefer  that  it  should  remain  unsolved,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  they  felt  extremely  grateful  to  their 
distinguished  guest.  On  the  same  day  Mr.  Redmond 
threatened  that,  unless  the  Government  resumes  the 
Home  Rule  Bill,  and  takes  up  the  Evicted  Tenants, 
he  and  his  nine  votes  must  no  longer  be  counted  on. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  political  speaking  in  Eng- 
land on  Tuesday,  but  nothing  of  the  first  importance. 
In  Ireland,  however,  there  was  an  important  meeting 
at  Belfast — the  first  assemblage  of  the  Ulster  Unionist 
Delegates — which  was  addressed  by  the  Duke  of  Aber- 
corn,  Colonel  Saunderson,  and  others.  Mr.  Davitt's 
application  for  a  certificate  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
was  refused,  very  properly.  Mr.  Davitt's  conduct,  in- 
deed, has  not  been  quite  so  bad  as  that  of  Mr.  O'Brien. 
But  the  idea  which  seems  to  be  prevalent  among  Irish 
and  Labour  members  of  Parliament — that  you  may 
fight  contested  elections,  lodge  and  defend  petitions, 
bring  libel  actions,  and  so  forth,  on  the  terms  of  "  If  I 
"win,  all  right;  if  the  other  fellow  wins,  I  sha'n't 
"  pay  " — cannot  be  too  quickly  and  thoroughly  dis- 
pelled. 

On  Wednesday  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  spoke 
again,  and,  perhaps,  more  characteristically  than  ever, 
at  Yarmouth.  The  Speaker  at  a  Warwick  Court  Leet 
dinner  made  an  interesting  speech  on  the  traditions 
and  responsibilities  of  his  office. 

Foreign  and  On  the  afternoon  of  yesterday  week  news 
Colonial  Affairs.  came  0f  the  first  engagement  in  the  Mata- 
bele campaign.  It  was  not  in  much  detail ;  but  was 
to  the  effect  that  all  the  three  columns  of  the  Com- 
pany's own  troops  had  been  engaged  with  one  or  more 
impis  at  Indaima's  Mountain,  a  place  about  half-way 
between  Fort  Salisbury  and  Bulawayo,  in  the  difficult 
koppie-studded  country  described  by  most  travel-books. 
Only  one  casualty  was  reported,  but  t  hat  unluckily  turned 
out  a  fatal  one  ;  Captain  Campbell,  late  of  the  Artillery, 
who  had  been  shot  in  the  leg,  succumbing  to  the  effects 
of  the  necessary  amputation.  One  column  was  said  to 
have  accounted  for  100  Matabele,  but  telegraphic  com- 
munication was  again  imperfect.  There  was  no  change 
in  the  Russo-French  revels  or  in  the  silver  deadlock  in 
the  United  States  Senate.  The  British  Meet  had  left 
Taranto,  after  a  very  satisfactory  visit,  on  its  way  to 
Spezia. 

Some,  but  not  very  full,  details  of  the  fighting  with 
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the  Matabele  were  published  on  Monday  morning.  It 
appeared  that  the  brush  reported  earlier  was  not  the 
repulse  of  a  Matabele  attack,  but  that  a  force  (not 
very  strong)  had  been  caught  retreating,  and  with 
some  loss  had  managed  to  get  away.  The  funeral  of 
Marshal  MacMahon  had  been  celebrated  with  great 
pomp  at  Paris,  and  there  was  more  revelling  at  Toulon. 
The  intended  festivities  at  Spezia  in  honour  of  the 
British  fleet  had  been  arrested  by  the  death  of  Lord 
Vivian.  It  was  said  that  a  compromise  had  been 
arranged  in  the  American  silver  question,  the  purchases 
to  continue  for  a  year  only,  all  the  silver  bought  to  be 
coined  instead  of  being  kept  in  bars,  and  the  small 
notes  now  in  circulation  to  be  withdrawn  pari  passu. 

Such  news  as  came  from  Matabeleland  on  Tuesday 
morning  went  to  show  that  the  fighting  there,  so  far, 
had  been  of  a  very  preliminary  character.    It  was  said, 
however,  that  the  chief  Indaima,  at  whose  "  moun- 
"  tain "    the   fight    was   erroneously   said   to  have 
occurred,  so  far  from  attacking  the   columns,  had 
actually  come  over  to  the  Company — news  which,  if 
true,  was  of  considerable  importance.    Also  it  was  said 
that  Lobengula  was  dividing  his  forces,  and  that  while 
one  portion  was  to  meet  the  Company's  troops,  the 
other  was  to  take  the  offensive  against  Major  Adams 
and  Khama.     In  this  case  the  Lord  hath  probably 
delivered  him  into  our  hands.    Sir  Gerald  Portal 
had  arrived  at  Zanzibar  from  Uganda,  all  well.  Some 
particulars  were  also  published  of  the  Mahommedan 
outbreak,  which  was  stopped  by  the  coalition  of  the 
"  Catholic "  and  "  Protestant "  parties,  and  of  the 
firmness  of  Captain  Macdonald.   There  was  still  revel- 
ling in  France,  the  British  fleet  had  been  cordially 
welcomed  at  Spezia,  though  actual  festivities  were  put 
off  till  after  the  funeral  of  Lord  Vivian,  and  something 
of  an  additional  counter-note  to  Toulon  and  Paris  was 
also  sounded  at  Dresden,  where  the  "  Military  Jubilee  " 
of  the  King  of  Saxony  was  celebrated  in  the  presence 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Emperor,  nor  without 
some  talk  of  "  drawing  swords  "  and  some  presentation 
of  Marshals'  batons.    Count  Taaffe,  in  the  Lower 
House  of  the  Austrian  Eeichsrath,  so  far  from  with- 
drawing his  Eeform  Bill,  had  explained  why  he  adhered 
to  the  principle  of  the  measure,  "  in  spite  of  the 
"  opposition  of  the  three  great  political  parties."  The 
Marquis   di  Eudini,  in  Italy,  had  attacked  Signor 
Giolitti's  programme,  and  the  Silver  compromise  in 
America  was  not  prospering. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  a  rather  inconsiderate  stir  was 
made,  which  was  not  entirely  quieted  on  Wednesday 
morning,  by  the  assertion  that  Sir  Henry  Loch  had 
addressed  something  like  a  "  To  heel "  to  Mr.  Cecil 
Ehodes  in  the  Matabele  matter.  This  we  discuss  fully 
elsewhere.  The  Paris  fetes  had  come  to  an  end ;  but 
Lyons  was  about  to  take  up  the  wondrous  tale,  which, 
moreover,  was  a-telling  en  permanence  at  Toulon. 
Other  news  was  flat  and  petty. 

Nothing  very  definite  came  from  South  Africa  on 
Thursday  morning.  An  unfortunate  incident  at  Tati, 
wherein  some  Matabele  indunas,  alleged  to  be  on  a 
mission  from  Lobengula  in  the  company  of  the  well- 
known  Bulawayo  trader,  Mr.  Dawson,  had  been  roughly 
handled,  and  two  of  them  killed,  was  not  fully  ex- 
plained ;  nor  was  the  singular  fuss  made  over  Sir 
Henry  Loch's  very  simple  action.  Lord  Vivian  had 
been  buried  with  much  pomp  at  Eome  ;  and  if  it  be 
true  that  a  French  Vice-Consul  failed  to  run  up  his 
flag  to  salute  Admiral  Seymour,  we  can  assure  the 
French  nation  that  the  British  "  Hippocleides  does 
"  not  care  "  one  jot.  The  American  Admiral  at  Eio 
had  been  removed  for  paying  too  much  courtesy  to 
Admiral  de  Mello. 

Toulon  and  Spezia  were  monotonously  merry  yester- 
day morning;  a  reported  hitch  in  the  Anglo-French 
negotiations  as  to  the  Mekong  was  denied,  though 


Prince  Henry  of  Orleans  was  talking  in  his  big  and 
youthful  way.    There  was  no  news  from  Matabeleland. 

The  Coal    Yesterday  week  the  St.  Helen's  colliers, 
Strike.     armed  with  a  sense  of  the  justice  of  their 
quarrel,  also  with  roburite  cartridges,  endeavoured  to- 
blow  up  the  house  and  family  of  a  foreman,  but  hurt 
no  one. 

Monday's  strike  news  was  rather  varied  than  im- 
portant. There  was  much  controversy  as  to  the  actual 
receipts  of  the  miners  when  at  work  ;  but  a  simulta- 
neously published  resolution  in  Lothian,  that  at  the 
old  rate  only  four  days  a  week  shall  be  worked,  throws 
more  light  on  the  question  than  volumes  of  argument. 
The  fact  is  that  the  coal  trade  is  at  present  over- 
manned, and  that  these  unnatural  means  of  alternate 
strikes  and  limitation  of  work  are  adopted  in  preference 
to  reducing  the  cadres  to  the  proper  limit.  And  if 
the  curse  of  Ananias  is  on  any  one,  it  ought  to  be  on 
agitators  who  declare  that  their  dupes  are  only  earn- 
ing so  much  a  week  when  they  themselves  forbid  the 
said  dupes  to  work  more  than  two-thirds  of  that  week. 
Durham  had  determined  to  take  the  owners'  offer  of 
a  five  per  cent,  advance  for  three  months ;  wbile  the 
Somersetshire  miners,  abandoned  by  the  Federation  in 
which  they  trusted,  were  taking  to  something  like  the 
old  Irish  practice  of  "  coshering  "  by  roving  about  the 
country  and  living  at  free  quarters  on  the  public. 

By  Tuesday  morning  Mr.  Pickard,  for  the  miners 
(or,  rather,  who  is  "  the  miners "),  had,  as  was  ex- 
pected, shuffled  out  of  the  proposition  that  some  plain 
facts  should  be  got  by  consent  about  his  clients'  wages  • 
the  Six  Mayors,  wise  in  their  generation,  had  decUned 
to  meddle  any  more  in  a  matter  where  their  good 
offices  had  been  practically,  though  civilly,  rejected  by 
both  parties  ;  and  London  prices  were  still  going  up. 
The  only  cheering  sign  was  that  a  small  body  of  men,, 
at  Pinxton,  "  under  military  protection  "  (to  the  dis- 
grace of  the  country,  be  it  said,  though  it  would  have 
been  still  more  to  its  disgrace  if  that  protection  had 
not  been  given),  were  going  to  work  at  the  15  per  cent, 
reduction.  Lord  Bowen  and  his  colleagues,  having 
got  such  evidence  as  they  could  in  the  Featherstone 
matter,  had  adjourned  the  inquiry  (which,  by  the  way, 
has  gladdened  the  hearts  of  Continental  Socialists  as  a 
concession  to  their  views)  sine  die. 

There  was  not  much  news  on  Wednesday  morning. 
Lord  Vernon  had  opened  his  pits  at  the  old  rate,  and 
the  protection  to  the  Pinxton  miners  had  been 
effectual. 

On  Thursday,  also,  fresh  pits  were  dribbling  in,  and 
there  were  talks  of  parley,  the  colder  weather  cutting, 
perhaps,  both  ways.  It  makes  the  unfortunate  con- 
sumer, no  doubt,  more  ready  to  pay  extortionate  prices 
for  coal ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  makes  the  owners 
more  anxious  to  secure  those  prices,  and  puts  the  men 
out  of  conceit  with  their  favourite  amusement  of 
lounging  about  public-houses,  or  taking  spunging  and 
blackmailing  tours  among  their  neighbours. 

Yesterday  morning  there  was  more  talk  of  a  Con- 
ference ;  and  most  significant  light  was  thrown  on  the 
wages  question  by  the  refusal  of  the  Staveley  colliers  to 
go  back  at  a  fixed  wage  of  seven  shillings  a  day. 

The  Law  Yesterday  week  the  Phelans — husband  and 
Courts.  wife — accused  of  the  most  persistent  and 
wanton  cruelty  to  their  two  small  children,  were  con- 
victed at  Chester,  after  some  disagreement  in  the  jury,, 
and  sentenced,  the  man  to  six,  the  woman  to  nine 
months'  imprisonment,  with  hard  labour — certainly 
not  too  heavy  a  sentence,  assuming  their  guilt.  The- 
same,  or  something  more,  may  be  said  of  the  sentence 
of  twelve  months  passed  by  Mr.  Justice  Charles  on 
the  men  who,  in  pure  devilry,  threw  a  policeman  into 
the  river,  where  he  narrowly  escaped  drowning,  three 
months  ago.  This  kind  of  violence  by  night  prowlers, 
murderous,  or  at  least  indifferent   to   murder,  has 
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hitherto  been  more  common  in  Paris  than  in  London  ; 
but,  unless  our  judges  stiffen  their  backs  a  little,  we 
shall  have  it  acclimatized  here.  Every  ounce  of  weight 
that  the  law  allows  ought  to  have  been  put  on  the 
penalty  in  this  case,  if  the  men  were  guilty,  and  a  year 
is  far  too  much  if  there  was  a  doubt  of  their  guilt. 

On  Tuesday  the  Courts  opened  after  the  Long 
Vacation,  the  Lord  Chancellor  held  his  usual  recep- 
tion, and  the  judges  subsequently  met  to  arrange  busi- 
ness under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Coleridge.  The 
trial  of  the  "  Indian  Oculists "  began  at  the  Central 
•Criminal  Court. 

On  Wednesday  the  inquiry  into  the  Bath  skeleton 
case  was  resumed  in  the  milder  form  of  an  inquest. 
Another  was  held  at  Chester  on  the  body  of  a  man 
killed  in  fair  and,  as  it  would  seem,  provoked  fight  by 
a  "  coloured  person  "  named  Smith,  on  whom  the  jury 
returned  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  with  sympathy. 
Sir  Peter  Edlin  gave  the  young  Anarchist  Conway, 
who  tried  to  redistribute  property  by  breaking  win- 
dows and  stealing  rings,  eighteen  months  and  a  very 
sound  and  sensible  lecture,  which  may  be  summed  up 
thus: — "You  call  yourself  an  Anarchist,  and  you  are 
"just  a  common  thief."  A  remarkable  libel  case 
against  a  Major  of  Volunteers  turned  chiefly  upon  the 
construction  which  it  is  lawful  to  place  on  the  fact  of 
a  man  and  a  maid  "  disappearing  together  into  the 
"  bracken."  This  is,  indeed,  an  instance  of  that  over- 
estimate of  "publicity"  which  the  late  Mr.  Arnold 
used  to  deplore.  In  the  end,  it  was  fortunately  de- 
cided that  for  two  persons  to  "  disappear  into  bracken," 
or  other  partially  or  completely  opaque  material,  is  not 
conclusive  evidence  of  immoral  conduct  ;  that  the 
plaintiff's  character  was  unstained  and  the  aspersions 
on  it  libellous,  but  (unluckily,  and  very  hardly,  for 
her)  that  they  were  also  privileged. 

„  ,       The  secondary  education  and  scholarship 

Correspondence.  .  J         .        .  - .      .       .  r 

question  was  continued  on  Monday  by 

two  Headmasters,  Mr.  Bell,  of  Marlborough,  and  Mr. 

Welldon,  of  Harrow.'  An  interesting  plea  has  been 

put  in  by  Lord  Monk  Bretton,  and  endorsed  by  the 

very  high  authority  of  Mr.  Sclater,  for  the  regular 

preservation  in  Africa,  as  at  present  in  India,  of  the 

elephant  as  a  beast  of  burden.    And,  indeed,  "  My 

"  Lord"  is  a  useful,  as  well  as  an  interesting,  beast, 

though  a  thought  crotchetty  and  robustious  at  times. 

The  London  On  Tuesday  the  London  County  Council 
County  Council,  had  to  bewail  its  loss  of  the  Aldermanic 
services  of  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  and  voted  (but  by 
a  narrow  majority,  and  with  a  proviso  that  no  expense 
should  be  thrown  on  the  rates)  the  acquisition  of  a 
large  part  of  the  site  of  Millbank  for  the  erection  of 
workmen's  dwellings  on  a  great  scale.  The  site,  by 
the  way,  is  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
unhealthy  in  London ;  but  this,  of  course,  does  not 
matter. 

Ka  .  The  two  principal  two-year-old  contests  on 
the  first  day  of  the  Houghton  Meeting, 
•the  Troy  and  Criterion  Stakes,  were  won  in  some- 
what hollow  fashion,  Priestholme  running  clean 
;away  with  the  first,  and  Matchbox,  who  was  made  a 
still  greater  favourite,  winning  the  Criterion  in  a 
fashion  even  more  decided  at  the  finish,  though  not 
so  incontestable  all  through.  Perhaps  the  most  inte- 
resting race  of  the  day,  however,  was  the  Limekiln 
Stakes,  in  which  Orme  appeared  for  the  last  time  before 
going  to  the  stud.  He  had  a  great  task  set  him,  which 
was  to  give  no  less  than  thirty- three  pounds  over  a 
mile  to  Sir  J.  Blundell  Maple's  Childwick.  But  this, 
though  he  ran  well  under  his  ten  stone,  he  could  not 
do.  And  so  there  departed  from  the  Turf  a  horse  as 
to  whose  merits  there  has  been,  and  still  is,  more 
difference  of  opinion  between  experts  than  any  other 
has  excited  for  years. 


There  were  good  fields  and  fair  racing  in  the  minor 
contests  on  Wednesday,  but  the  interest  attaching  to 
the  Cambridgeshire  was  more  than  usually  paramount. 
Seldom  recently  have  there  been  more  good  horses  en- 
gaged in  proportion  to  the  field  (twenty-two),  and  the 
betting  indicated  the  utmost  uncertainty  whether  light- 
weighted  animals  like  Lord  Dunraven's  Molly  Morgan, 
with  her  six  stone  and  a  half,  or  La  Fleche  under  ex- 
actly three  stone  more,  or  some  other,  of  performances 
and  advantages  between  these,  would  win.  There  was, 
however,  never  much  doubt  after  the  start  about  Molly 
Morgan,  who,  strongly  held  back  for  a  time,  went  ahead 
directly  she  was  let  out,  and  was  never  touched  till  she 
won  by  four  lengths.  Raehurn  was  second,  and  Prisoner 
third;  the  Frenchman,  Callistrate,  whose  recent  disposal 
of  Buccaneer  had  caused  him  to  be  much  thought  of, 
La  Fleche,  and  others  being  in  the  ruck. 

The  most  interesting  races  on  Thursday  were  the 
Dewhurst  Plate  and  the  Free  Handicap  Sweepstakes. 
For  the  former,  the  winners  of  the  Troy  and  Criterion 
Stakes  met,  not  only  each  other,  but  Jocasta,  who  had 
run  second  to  the  unbeaten  Ladas  and  one  or  two  more. 
Matchbox,  with  a  good  deal  the  worst  of  the  weights, 
repeated  his  performance  in  Tuesday's  race,  Jocasta 
and  Priestholme  being  widely-spaced  behind  him.  In 
the  Free  Handicap  Le  Nicham  also  won  well  from  Son 
of  a  Gun,  Xylophone,  and  others. 

„.    „         This   day  week   there   was   unveiled  in 

Miscellaneous.  T  ■>      ™        i         i  t-.  i-  i  ^ 

Lasswade  Churchyard,  near  Edinburgh,  a 
memorial  to  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  who  cer- 
tainly deserves  memorials  as  well  as  another.  It  would 
have  been  better,  no  doubt,  if  he  had  not  taken  those 
notes  of  Ben  Jonson's  conversation,  or,  taking  them, 
had  done  it  with  more  sense  of  humour  and  in  a  more 
genial  spirit.  But  he  wrote  some  charming  verse,  and 
had  sound  principles,  if  not  exactly  a  heroic  way  of 
showing  them. 

It  was  announced  on  Tuesday  that  Christ's  Hospital 
would  be  closed  this  week,  partly  in  consequence  of  an 
outbreak  of  scarlet  fever,  but  mainly  because  "  its 
"  sanitary  condition  rendered  its  farther  continuance 
"  for  residential  purposes  impossible."  A  pleasant 
piece  of  irony  on  this  very  sanitary  age,  wherein  a 
building,  which  in  unsanitary  ages  has  bred  up  youth 
healthily  enough  for  hundreds  of  years,  becomes  im- 
possible for  residential  purposes ! 

Many  Diocesan  Conferences,  and  the  Archbishops' 
Quadrennial  Visitation,  at  Canterbury,  have  been  held 
during  the  week  ;  while  the  Nonconformists  of  London 
took  thought  for  its  spiritual  needs  at  the  Mansion 
House  on  Wednesday. 

Lord  Vivian,  English  Ambassador  at  Rome 
l  uary.    ^0  week5  ha(j  not  held  that 

post  long,  but  had  been  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  ever  since  he 

left   Eton   forty- two   years  ago.  The  Maharajah 

Dhuleep  Singh  was  an  unfortunate  person,  and  one 
with  whom,  though  he  was  in  the  last  degree  unwise, 
it  was  impossible  not  to  sympathize  to  some  extent. 
That  we  were  perfectly  justified  in  annexing  his  king- 
dom when  he  was  a  small  boy  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
and  an  uncommonly  tough  job  we  had  in  doing  it. 
Nor  did  we  deal  unhandsomely  with  him ;  for  forty 
thousand  a  year  and  no  claims  on  it  is  not  "  deaf 
"  nuts."  Where  we  were  really  unkind  was  in  trying 
to  make  an  English  country  gentleman  of  him. 
He  played  the  part  at  Elvedon,  on  the  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  border,  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years,  and  then  broke  down.  That  he  wanted  more 
money  was  probably  only  a  symptom  ;  the  real  dii-ease 
was  that  singular  reversion  to  savagery,  or  semi- 
savagery,  which  has  so  often  shown  itself  in  Euro- 
peanized   Asiatics,   Africans,    and   Americans,  from 

Pocahontas  to  Dhuleep  Singh  himself.  Dr.  Knox, 

Archbishop  of  Armagh  and  Primate  of  All  Ireland,  was 
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a  man  of  86,  and  had  for  seven  years  held  the  See  of 
Armagh  -  where,  indeed,  he  had  been  a  kind  of  informal 

coadjutor  during  Dr.  Bekesford's  last  years.  Mr. 

King  was  an  actor  of  the  older  school,  the  traditions  of 
which  he  illustrated  till  his  retirement,  some  years 
ago,  in  a  very  sound  manner.  He  had  acted  in 
London  at  times,  but  was  better  known  in  the  pro- 
vinces. Dr.  Schaff,  a  German-American  Biblical 

student  of  some  eminence  and  considerable  age,  was 
not  unknown  in  England,  where  not  a  few  of  his  many 
books  had  circulation.  He  was  erudite,  but  not  exactly 
scholarly  ;  and  had  little  critical  faculty. 

Books,  the   Some  books  of  considerable  interest  have 
Theatre,  &c.  appeared  during  the  week,  the  Letters  of 
James  Russell  Lowell  (Osgood,  McIlvaine,  &  Co.), 
and  a  very  agreeable  little  volume  of  Bay  Leaves,  or 
Translations  from  Latin  Poets,  by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 

(Macmillan),    being,    perhaps,   the   chief.  Mr. 

Burnand's  The  Orient  Express  was  produced  with 
success  at  Daly's  Theatre  on  Wednesday  night. 


THE  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  AUTUMN  SITTINGS. 

IT  is  somewhat  amusing  to  note  the  utter  indiffer- 
ence with  which  the  Parliamentary  business  to 
be  resumed  next  week  is  apparently  regarded  by 
Ministers  and  Ministerialists  alike.  The  talk  of  both 
is  confined  entirelv  to  the  question  of  what  is  to  be 
done  next  year.  The  Prime  Minister  discourses  am- 
biguously thereon  at  Edinburgh ;  the  Home  Secre- 
tary perambulates  Scotland,  endeavouring  to  outdo 
his  master  in  the  obscurity  of  his  references  to  it ; 
the  Gladstonian  newspapers  seem  to  find  it  the 
only  topic  worth  discussing,  when  they  can  pluck  up 
spirits  to  take  stock  of  their  political  prospects  at  all. 
No  doubt  it  is  vastly  more  interesting  than  the 
matters  which  Parliament  is  reassembling  to  dispose 
of  on  Thursday  next.  Still,  having  regard  to  the  fact 
that  Parliament  is  reassembling  to  dispose  of  them, 
and  this  after  only  a  few  weeks'  respite  from  a  most 
exhausting  Session,  it  is  scarcely  decent  on  the  part 
of  Ministers  to  ignore  them  altogether.  Either  it  is  of 
public  importance  to  pass  an  Employers'  Liability  Bill 
and  a  Parish  Councils  Bill  during  the  Session  of  1893, 
or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  not,  the  Government  have  been 
guilty  of  a  wanton  disregard  for  the  convenience,  not 
to  say  the  health,  of  their  fellow-members  in  unneces- 
sarily dragging  them  back  to  Westminster  in  the  first 
week  in  November,  after  having  previously  kept  them 
hard  at  work  there  for  more  than  eight  months  of  the 
year.  If  it  is  of  public  importance  to  pass  these  Bills 
before  the  House  rises  in  December,  the  Government 
might  at  least  have  condescended  to  afford  the  country 
a  little  more  enlightenment  as  to  their  supposed  merits, 
and  as  to  the  Ministerial  view  of  their  more  debateable 
provisions,  than  the  earlier  preoccupations  of  the  Session 
permitted.  Even  if  the  only  purpose  of  passing  these 
Bills  be,  as  it  is  pretty  well  known  to  be,  to  save  a 
Ministry  of  All  the  Benevolences  from  the  reproach  of 
an  absolutely  unfruitful  Session,  they  might  at  least 
have  paid  themselves,  if  not  the  country,  the  compli- 
ment of  assuming  that  this  in  itself  is  an  object  of 
public  importance,  and  have  honoured  it  with  a  certain 
amount  of  discussion  accordingly. 

The  reason,  no  doubt,  or  one  of  the  reasons,  for  their 
neglect  of  the  business  immediately  before  them  is 
that  they  regard  it  as  already  virtually  completed.  Likely 
enough,  if  they  foramoment  contemplated  the  possibility 
of  t  heir  two  ewe-lambs  of  legislation  being  snatched 
from  them,  there  would  be  a  more  or  less  marked 
difference  in  their  tone  and  attitude  and  the  subject- 
ma!  I  rr  of  Iheir  oratory.  They  are  taking  it  for 
granted  that  both  the  Employers'  Liability  "Bill  and 
the  Parish  Councils  Bill  will  pass,  and  pass  without 


serious  difficulty,  if  not  without  substantial  change. 
For  are  they  not  "  uncontentious "  measures — 
measures  which  both  political  parties  stand  equally 
pledged  to  pass  ?  And  does  not  the  blessed  word 
"  uncontentious  "  imply,  among  its  happy  connotations, 
that  their  opponents  are  bound  to  pass  both  Bills  in 
whatever  form  the  Government  choose  to  insist  upon, 
under  penalty  of  being  held  up  to  public  odium  for 
"  obstructing  "  popular  legislation,  if  they  make  any 
endeavour  to  assert  their  own  views  on  matters  of  de- 
tail ?  These,  however,  are  two  widely  different  ques- 
tions, and  in  their  tacit  answer  to  the  latter  the 
Government  are  too  complacently  assuming  the  very 
point  to  be  proved.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the 
principle,  both  of  the  Employers'  Liability  and  the 
Parish  Councils  Bills,  is  accepted  on  both  sides 
of  the  House;  but  how  far  that  fact  implies 
acceptance  of  either  measure  in  its  present  form 
remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  already  known  that  even 
the  smaller  and  simpler  of  the  two  contains  at  least 
one  important  provision  which  will  be  strenuously 
opposed  by  a  section  of  the  Gladstonian  party  them- 
selves ;  and  the  Government  will  be  promptly  called 
upon  to  state  whether  they  regard  this  provision  as 
holding  of  the  principle  of  the  Employers'  Liability 
Bill  or  as  merely  an  organic  detail.  Hitherto  they 
have  characteristically  refrained  from  giving  the 
faintest  indication  of  their  views  on  the  clause  for- 
bidding employers  and  workmen  to  contract  themselves 
out  of  the  Bill,  and  on  the  amendment  by  which  Mr. 
Maclaren  proposes  its  omission.  Probably  enough, 
they  have  no  views  to  indicate  and  are  simply  awaiting 
a  sign  from  the  oracle  of  their  cat-god  Pasht.  If  that 
sacred  animal  leaps  in  one  direction  the  clause  will  be 
part  of  the  principle  of  the  Bill ;  if  in  another,  it  will 
be  only  an  "  organic  detail."  Should  they  arrive,  how- 
ever, at  the  former  decision,  they  will  have,  as  Lord 
Salisbury  has  already  warned  them,  to  reckon  with 
the  House  of  Lords.  Their  Bill  in  that  case  will  in- 
evitably come  back  to  them  with  the  clause  struck 
out,  and  they  will  have  to  choose  between  a  surrender 
on  the  point  of  principle  and  accepting  another  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  that  legislative  body  who  "represent 
"  nothing  but  themselves,"  yet  who  strangely  enough 
will  again  be  found  occupying  a  position  in  which 
they  will  command  a  very  considerable  measure  of 
popular  sympathy  and  support. 

And  if  thus  it  appeai-s  that  all  is  not  plain  sailing 
even  for  the  smaller  and  simpler  of  the  two  measures 
which  are  to  be  dealt  with  during  the  next  six  or  seven 
weeks,  the  prospect  before  the  larger  and  more  difficult 
is  still  less  clear.  The  adhesion  of  the  Opposition  to 
the  principle  of  the  Parish  Councils  Bill  carries  us  but 
a  very  little  way.  It  really  means  no  more  than  that 
the  Unionist  party  cannot  oppose  the  logical  develop- 
ment and  completion  of  the  system  of  Local  Govern- 
ment founded  by  themselves  five  years  ago  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  establishment  of  the  County 
Council  has  to  be  supplemented  by  the  creation  of  sub- 
ordinate administrative  bodies  for  the  district  and  the 
parish  respectively.  But  how  the  powers  of  these 
bodies  are  to  be  defined  and  limited  in  relation  to  the 
County  Councils,  and  how  to  be  apportioned  as  against 
each  other — these  are  questions  on  which  the  Oppo- 
sition retain  the  fullest  freedom  of  action ;  and, 
retaining  that  freedom,  they  will  deem  it  their  duty, 
we  cannot  doubt,  to  offer  an  uncompromising  resist- 
ance to  certain  proposed  devolutions  of  authority  to 
the  Parish  Councils.  What  the  result  of  this  action 
may  be  we  will  not  attempt  to  predict  ;  but  thus  much 
at  least  is  clear,  that,  unless  the  Government  promptly 
give  way  on  these  points,  it  will  be  fatal  to  all  hope  of 
a  smooth  and  expeditious  passage  of  the  Parish 
Councils  Bill.  Weeks  pass  rapidly  enough  when 
serious  conflicts  of  this  kind  arise  in  Committee  on  any 
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important  measure ;  and,  with  the  short  time  at  the 
disposal  of  Parliament,  Ministers  will  hardly  obtain  any 
very  plausible  pretext  for  raising  the  cry  of  "  Obstruc- 
"  tion ! "  even  if  the  near  approach  of  Christmas 
should  find  them  confronted  with  the  alternative 
necessities  of  abandoning  the  vote-catching  provisions 
of  their  measure,  or  being  compelled  to  drop  it  alto- 
gether through  lack  of  time. 

The  case  standing  thus  with  regard  to  what  may  be 
called  the  fixed  engagements  of  the  Government,  there 
still  remains  to  allow  the  usual  margin  for  the  unfore- 
seen. No  Parliament  ever  yet  met  and  separated, 
however  short  its  Session,  without  having  discussed  a 
good  many  more  matters  than  were  set  down  in  its 
programme ;  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  time 
alone  this  consideration  is,  in  the  present  instance,  one 
of  unusual  importance.  Ministers  have  not  much  of  a 
reserve  out  of  which  to  "  find  a  day  "  for  any  one  who 
possesses  or  asserts  a  right  to  claim  this  privilege,  be 
he  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  himself,  or  merely  a 
troublesome  Ministerialist.  Indeed,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that,  before  we  get  to  the  first  week  in  December,  the 
Government  will  be  not  too  well  able  to  spare  even  the 
hour  or  two  of  an  afternoon  which  may  be  required  for 
the  purposes  of  a  motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the 
House.  One  more  or  less  formal  debate  of  at  least  a 
night's  duration  it  will  hardly  be  possible  for  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  avoid.  He  has  got  a  "  law-and-order 
"  Home  Secretary"  who  occasionally  comforts, and  who 
has  recently  been  comforting,  the  squeamish  members 
of  the  party  by  the  assurance  that  he  never,  never  will 
show  a  weak  clemency  to  dynamiters.  A  law-and-order 
Home  Secretary,  indeed,  is  the  only  luxury,  besides  that 
of  a  "spirited  Foreign  Minister,"  which  he  allows  him- 
self- but  both  of  them,  like  all  luxuries,  have  to  be  paid 
for.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  to  bear  the  grumbling  protests 
of  his  anti-Imperial  Radicals  against  the  political  ex- 
travagance of  keeping  a  spirited  Foreign  Minister  ;  and 
his  Irish  will  assuredly  remind  him  that  no  patron  and 
ally  of  theirs  can  expect  to  be  able  to  indulge  in 
a  law-and-order  Home  Secretary  for  nothing.  The 
Government  will  have  to  answer  to  their  Nationalist 
supporters  for  Mr.  Asquith's  utterances  of  Eoman 
virtue  in  Scotland ;  and  the  answer  cannot,  as  we  have 
said,  be  given  with  decency  in  less  than  a  night's  de- 
bate. But  there  is  a  much  darker  Irish  trouble  hang- 
ing over  another  Minister ;  and  Mr.  Morley  must  be 
even  a  better  sleeper  than  most  Ministers  of  equal 
virtue  if  his  slumbers  are  not  occasionally  disturbed 
by  dreams  of  Mr.  Redmond  and  the  Evicted  Tenants' 
Bill.  To  refuse  the  introduction  of  any  such  measure 
will  not  strengthen  the  hands  of  his  Anti-Parnellite 
allies  in  Ireland  ;  to  bring  one  in  and  hang  it  up  would 
be  a  little  too  broad  a  farce.  To  introduce  it  and 
make  anything  like  a  serious  attempt  to  pass  it  would 
be  to  bid  good-bye  to  all  other  legislation. 


STREET  MUSIC. 

CONCERNING  street  music,  as  practised  in  the 
streets  of  London,  there  has  been  an  outpouring 
of  angry  or  plaintive  letters  in  the  Times  which  oughc 
to  strike  a  sympathetic  chord  in  the  London  County 
Council  or  the  Vestries,  if  a  public  body  possesses  :  a: 
corporate  conscience  or  heart  and  ear.  Mr.  H.  H. 
Statham  describes  in  eloquent  terms  the  sufferings 
caused  by  the  unrestricted  liberty  enjoyed  by  organ- 
grinders.  All  that  the  law  allows  the  unhappy  house- 
holder, maddened  by  the  horrible  din  of  the  grinder,  is 
the  power  of  ordering  the  removal  of  the  performer 
from  his  house  front,  and  of  giving  him  in  charge  of 
the  police  on  refusing  to  go.  Mr.  Statham  lived  in  a 
street  that  swarmed  with  organ-grinders.  As  soon  as 
one  was  removed,  another  succeeded,  and  as  each  had 


to  be  dealt  with  separately,  as  the  law  decrees,  Mr. 
Statham  had  a  busy  and  harassing  time.  His  experi- 
ence is  precisely  that  of  many  thousands  of  peaceable 
people  who  would  shun  the  delights  of  organ-grinding 
and  live  laborious  days.  Not  every  one,  however,  racked 
though  he  be  by  the  hideous  noise  of  these  instru- 
ments, is  qualified  to  encounter  successfully  these 
street  musicians.  They  are  often  extremely  abusive, 
and  they  hunt  in  couples.  Should  you  be  driven  to 
give  them  in  charge,  it  may  be  that  you  will  have  tj 
catch  them.  A  case  of  this  kind  came  before  Mr. 
Vaughan  at  Bow  Street  this  week.  The  complainant 
was  disturbed  in  his  work  between  ten  and  eleven  of 
the  clock,  one  night,  by  what  is  facetiously  called  a 
piano-organ.  A  forte-organ  were  its  proper  designa- 
tion, and  forty  playing  like  one  was  the  sound  of  it. 
He  requested  the  men  to  move  on,  and  they  impu- 
dently refused.  He  then  went  in  quest  of  the  police, 
and  the  moment  he  appeared  with  a  constable  the 
grinders  fled.  Fortunately,  they  were  captured,  and 
Mr.  Vaughan  sentenced  them  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifteen 
shillings  each,  or  enjoy  the  silence  of  a  cell  for  the 
space  of  ten  days.  So  far,  the  result  is  satisfactory. 
But  we  agree  with  Mr.  Statham  that  the  law  which 
compels  householders  to  spend  valuable  time  in  such 
arduous  and  exciting  pursuits  is  entirely  unsatisfactory. 
The  regulation  of  street  music  and  other  noises  ought 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  police.  In  foreign  countries, 
as  Mr.  Statham  shows,  the  matter  is  more  or  less  under 
efficient  control,  performers  of  street  music  holding 
licences  from  the  police  in  Paris,  Vienna,  Madrid, 
Berlin,  and  other  cities.  In  London,  alone,  as  Mr. 
Statham  indignantly  observes,  is  perfect  liberty  allowed 
to  all  kinds  of  voices  and  instruments,  by  day  or  by 
night,  to  afflict  the  nerves  and  ears  of  busy  people. 

What  is  required  is  not  so  much  a  system  of  licensing 
as  an  effective  system  of  regulation.  A  plea  for  licensed 
street  music  is  something  very  different  from  a  demand 
for  its  regulation.  It  is  conceivable  that  licences,  though 
they  may  lessen  the  number  of  street  musicians,  may 
intensify  the  nuisance.  The  holder  of  a  licence  will 
certainly  insist  upon  obtaining  his  "pound  of  flesh." 
If  he  is  restricted,  like  a  policeman,  to  certain  beats, 
he  will  claim  his  victims  as  now,  and  their  agonies,  if 
briefer,  will  be  more  acute  than  now.  But  something 
might  certainly  be  done  to  prevent  the  general  in- 
vasion of  London  streets  by  itinerant  musicians,  and 
to  alleviate  the  misery  they  cause  in  quiet  quarters. 
Were  a  system  of  licensing  adopted  every  quarter 
of  London  would  have  its  favoured  practitioners,  for 
it  would  be  impossible  to  inaugurate  the  new 
order  excepting  in  a  liberal  spirit  with  an  equal 
distribution  of  favours.  Licensing  may  prove,  in 
time,  less  advantageous  than  other  forms  of  regula- 
tion. It  may  possibly  produce  a  more  intolerable 
state  of  things.  Thus  the  people  of  Berlin,  according 
to  Mr.  Statham,  have  ceased  not  to  complain  of  the 
music  of  their  streets,  and  no  further  licences  are  now 
granted.  Professor  Stanford  advocates  the  wisdom  of 
compromise.  Certain  districts  or  streets,  occupied 
chiefly  by  men  of  letters  or  art,  who  work  in  their  homes, 
might,  he  thinks,  be  protected  altogether,  or  at  stated 
hours,  from  the  operations  of  vagrant  musicians.  Pro- 
fessor Stanford  declares  that  the  street  band  is  even 
more  harrowing  than  the  street  organ,  and  quite  a* 
difficult  to  deal  with.  He  complains  that  for  thre? 
mornings  in  the  week  he  is  interrupted  by  a  street  band, 
and  the  process  of  removing  that  street  band  is  as 
lengthy  as  the  band's  programme.  Hogarth's  "  Enraged 
"  Musician"  is  vividly  recalled  to  us  by  Professor 
Stanford's  account  of  his  troubled  mornings  and  bis 
unequal  conflicts  with  a  stubborn  and  profane  band. 
When  we  hear  of  sick  people  suffering  in  this  way, 
and  of  a  gentleman  who  "  actually  died  to  the  strains 
"  of  a  street  band  who  had  refused  to  stir  from  under 
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"  his  windows,"  we  cannot  but  approve  of  Professor 
Stanford's  condemnation  of  the  present  state  of  the 
law.  Such  atrocities  decidedly  call  for  prompt  and 
strict  legislation.  Both  bands  and  organ-grinders  seem 
to  take  a  malicious  delight  in  tormenting  the  ears  and 
nerves  of  sensitive  people.  They  persistently  haunt 
the  quietest  streets  and  roads,  where,  their  victims 
chiefly  reside,  just  as  Hood's  street-singer,  whose  voice 
had  all  Lap.lactie's  body  in  it,  was  wont  to  select  the 
most  silent  and  studious  thoroughfare  to  bellow  his 
appropriate  song,  "  I  have  a  silent  sorrow  here."  It  is 
idle,  we  are  convinced,  to  discuss  the  question  of 
free-trade  in  street  music  from  an  aesthetic  point 
of  view.  We  do  not  dispute  what  is  generally  ad- 
mitted. The  majority  of  people  are  absolutely  indif- 
ferent to  street  noises,  and  music  to  many  ears  is 
but  one  form  of  noise  among  many.  "  A  Hopeless 
"  South  African "  is  a  frank  representative  of  the 
majority.  He  confesses  that  he  loves  a  barrel-organ  ; 
and  by  implication,  as  his  letter  shows,  is  insensible  to 
sonatas,  and  not  to  be  charmed  by  Spohr.  Those  who 
complain  of  the  horrible  results  of  unregulated  street 
music  do  not  wish  to  rob  the  poor  man  of  his  barrel- 
organ.  But  there  should  be  no  great  difficulty  in 
securing  the  rights  of  the  minority  by  some  scheme  of 
regulation  which  would  gratify  "  A  Hopeless  South 
"  African  "  at  the  same  time.  They  might  enjoy  the 
desired  relief,  and  he  might  monopolize  the  superfluity 
from  which  they  suffer. 


"THE  STUPIDEST  PARTY." 

THE  Quarterly  Review  pays,  in  the  opening  pages 
of  its  current  number,  a  just  tribute  to  the 
sagacity  and  knowledge  of  its  editor  during  the  last 
twenty-six  years,  the  late  Sir  William  Smith,  to  whom, 
in  a  great  degree,  it  is  owing  that,  under  changed  and 
more  difficult  conditions,  the  Review  has  maintained 
the  intellectual  superiority  and  the  political  authority 
which  it  won  and  kept  under  Gifford  and  Lockhart. 
The  first  sentence  of  its  concluding  article,  "  The  Dis- 
'•  honoured  Bill,"  which  deals  not  so  much  with  Mr. 
Gladstone  personally  as  with  his  Home  Rule  measure, 
is  perhaps  a  sign  of  the  inter-editorial  period.  It 
would  possibly  not  have  escaped  the  correcting  eye  of 
Sir  William  Smith  if  he  had  survived  to  read  the 
proofs.  The  often,  and  incorrectly,  cited  description 
of  the  Conservative  party  as  the  Stupid  Party  is  as 
incorrectly  attributed  to  John  Bright.  Mr.  Bright 
was  likely  enough  at  one  time  of  his  career  to  have 
said  something  of  the  sort.  He  had  a  copious  collec- 
tion of  adjectives  of  moral  and  intellectual  contempt 
which  he  reserved  for  the  Tories.  But  he  lived  to 
revise  his  judgment  of  men  and  parties.  In  his  later 
days  he  was  fond  of  proclaiming  that  he  had  always 
been  a  Conservative,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  was  a  Liberal,  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  term  ;  and  at  a  public  meeting 
he  disavowed  the  designation  of  Radical,  which  he 
declared  he  had  never  applied  to  himself.  It  was  not, 
however,  John  Bright,  but  another  John,  who  used 
something  like  the  phrase  referred  to  by  the  Quar- 
terly Reviewer.  In  a  note  to  the  chapter  on  the  "  Re- 
"  presentation  of  Minorities,"  in  his  essay  on  Repre- 
sentative Government,  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  described  the 
Conservatives,  not  absolutely  as  the  stupid,  but  com- 
paratively or  superlatively  as  the  stupidest,  party  ;  and 
that  because  they  did  not  appreciate  sound  Conserva- 
tive principles,  and  see  that  in  Mr.  Hare's  scheme 
democracy  provided  a  check  upon  its  own  excesses. 

The  passage  awoke  the  ostensible  ire,  and  perhaps 
the  real  satisfaction,  of  Sir  John  Paktngton,  who  was 
mentioned  in  it  as  a  shining  exception  to  the  stupidity 
in  question,  find  an  example,  of  a  Conservative  leader 
who  understooi  Conservative  principles.     He  chal- 


lenged Mr.  Mill  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  one  of  the  debates  on  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1 866.  Mr.  Mill,  expressing  regret  that  he  should 
have  used  words  which  might  seem  wanting  in 
politeness  to  a  great  political  party,  distinguished. 
He  had  not  said  that  Conservatives  were  generally 
stupid,  but  that  stupid  people  were  generally  Conserva- 
tives. In  addition  to  their  share  of  the  ability  of  the 
community,  the  Conservative  party,  possessing  the 
larger  part  of  its  stupidity,  was  by  the  law  of  its  exist- 
ence the  stupidest  party.  "  And  I  do  not  see,"  Mr. 
Mill  went  on,  "  why  honourable  gentlemen  should 
"  feel  that  position  at  all  offensive  to  them,  for  it 
"  ensures  their  being  always  an  extremely  powerful 
"  party."  Mr.  Mill's  position  was  that  Conservatives 
were  stupid  because  they  were  not  Conservative,  and 
did  not  understand  the  extreme  rationality  of  Con- 
servative principles. 

By  way  of  balancing  his  estimate  of  the  two  parties 
Mr.  Mill  admitted  that,  if  stupidity  had  a  tendency 
to  Conservatism,  sciolism  and  half-knowledge  had,  in 
some  degree,  a  tendency  to  Liberalism  ;  but  the  advan- 
tage was  not  so  great.  "  There  is  an  uncertainty 
"  about  half-informed  persons.  You  cannot  count 
"  upon  them.  You  cannot  tell  what  their  way  of 
"  thinking  may  be.  They  vary  from  day  to  day, 
"  perhaps,  with  the  last  book  they  have  read."  They 
were,  therefore,  with  difficulty  managed.  Stupidity, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  persistent,  and,  marshalled  by 
able  leaders,  was  a  great  political  force.  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  classes  does  not  seem  to  be 
between  stupidity  and  its  opposite,  but  between  two 
different  kinds  of  stupidity — between  an  unthinking 
levity  which  is  carried  to  and  fro  according  to  the 
last  impulse  given  to  it  and  an  immobile  dulness, 
between  a  wanton  and  aggressive  folly  and  an  apa- 
thetic one.  The  stirring  and  blatant  fool  is  usually 
more  dangerous  in  politics  than  the  silent  and  obsti- 
nate one ;  an  active  than  a  pa:-sive  unreason.  The 
former,  being  stirring  and  aggressive,  too  often  drives 
on  its  leaders ;  the  latter  is  at  worst  too  slow  to 
follow  them.  After  all,  the  merits  or  defects  of  Con- 
servatism and  innovation  are  relative,  depending  on 
the  things  to  be  maintained  or  overthrown.  If  the 
Conservatism  which  resisted  the  establishment  of  the 
existing  order  was  stupid,  the  Conservatism  which 
would  maintain  it  may  claim  to  be  reasonable.  But, 
putting  aside  the  party  question,  the  political  in- 
telligence which  uses  the  vis  inertia?  of  human  nature 
to  maintain  a  stable  order  until  change  has  become 
unavoidable  is  often  of  a  higher  order  than  that  which 
rushes  headlong  and  blindfold  into  a  change  too  hap- 
hazard to  deserve  the  name  even  of  experimental. 


LES  MARINS  BUSSES. 

THE  visit  of  Admiral  Avellan  (or  Avelane,  as  the 
French  prefer  to  call  him)  and  his  officers  to 
Paris  has  closed  in  an  agreeable  manner,  with  hearty 
thanks  on  the  part  of  the  guests  and  equally  hearty 
good  wishes  on  the  part  of  the  hosts.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  both  parties.  What- 
ever the  Russian  sailors  may  think  of  the  value  of  a 
French  alliance  (if  they  think  upon  the  subject  at  all), 
they  can  have  no  doubt  that  they  have  been  received 
with  a  hospitality  which  has  not  only  been  lavish,  but 
also  infinitely  ingenious.  The  Russians  might  have 
been  as  kindly  and  as  sincerely  welcomed  elsewhere, 
but  nowhere  else  in  Europe  would  the  same  skill  have 
been  shown  in  supplying  them  with  a  series  of  varied 
and  always  artistic  shows  and  amusements. 

The  Russian  officer  who  found  that  pleasure  was 
pushed  to  the  point  where  it  became  toil  was  per- 
haps right.    A  man  must  have  an  insatiable  appetite 
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for  pleasure  if  he  can  sacrifice  his  "  watch  below  " 
for  a  whole  week  in  order  to  get  it,  and  not  feel  the 
cost.  Still  Admiral  Avellan  and  his  subordinates 
must  be  strange  Russians,  and  sailors,  if  they  have 
not  a  kindly  recollection  of  the  hosts  who  have  en- 
abled them  to  play  "  Jack  ashore "  under  such  un- 
paralleled circumstances,  and  have  loaded  them  with 
presents  as  well  as  with  affection.  Not  the  least 
pleasant  of  their  reminiscences  will  be,  we  imagine, 
those  dinners  of  which  the  menus  were  punctually  pub- 
lished by  the  French  papers.  When  in  future  cruises 
they  are  rolled  to  starboard  and  to  larboard  while  the 
galley  fire  can  barely  be  kept  going,  those  officers  and 
men  may  think  "  avec  attendrissement  "  of  the  whole 
week  during  which  they  lived  on  Carpes  au  Chambertin, 
Quartier  de  chevreuil  Souvaroff,  Champignons  a  la 
crime,  Ballotines  de  ramereaux  a  la  gelee,  Faisans 
flanques  d" ortolans,  and  washed  these  things  down 
with  floods  of  Mouton-Rothschild,  Musigny,  and  the 
champagne  which  the  soul  of  the  Russian  loveth.  To 
have  such  an  extraordinary  lark  as  this  has  been,  and 
to  serve  your  country  too,  is  not  given  to  many  men. 

As  for  what  it  all  means — on  that  point  we  shall  be 
greatly  surprised  if  most  sensible  men  and  Russians 
are  not  agreed.  It  is  a  very  long  time,  nearly  a 
generation,  since  France  has  had  a  good  reputable  ex- 
cuse for  a  hearty  national  "  bombance."  She  likes 
these  things,  and  has  suffered  for  the  want  of  one. 
Now  a  decent  excuse,  indeed  a  very  creditable-looking 
excuse,  has  come  in  her  way,  and  she  has  taken 
it.  Emulation  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  reception  of  the  Russian  sailors, 
as  every  Frenchman  has  burned  to  show  that  he  could 
do  better  than  another  in  welcoming  the  representa- 
tives of  the  "  friendly  nation."  But  there  has  been 
more  in  it  all  than  desire  for  a  holiday  and  love  of 
ostentation,  more  in  it  than  the  surface  good  nature 
which  makes  most  Frenchmen  anxious  to  be  socially 
agreeable.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  French  to  be  as 
timid  and  eager  for  sympathy  in  adversity  as  they  are 
arrogant  and  overbearing  where  they  know  themselves 
to  be  the  stronger.  Since  the  dreadful  beating  they  got 
in  1870-71,  the  French  have  been  very  nervous  about 
their  isolation,  and  the  chance  there  was  that  the  heavy- 
footed  Germans,  who  had  first  outwitted  them  and  then 
thrashed  them,  would  do  as  much  again.  That  they 
had  any  share  themselves  in  provoking  that  war,  or  that 
they  are  safe  as  long  as  they  remain  quiet,  are  proposi- 
tions which  Frenchmen  will  never  really  accept.  The 
Russian  alliance  has  given  the  French  a  feeling  of 
security  that  they  will  not  find  the  Germans  invading 
them  for  nothing  at  all,  and  treating  them  exactly  as 
if  they  were  a  common  beaten  nation,  as  they  did  in 
1 870-7 1 .  Therefore  the  French  rejoice,  and  are  very 
good  to  the  Russian  sailors.  It  must  be  allowed  that 
their  language  has  been  commendably  free  from  any 
tone  of  provocation  to  the  third  parties  whom  all  this 
French  and  Russian  affection  is  designed  to  warn. 
As  for  the  alliance,  it  stands  where  it  did  before,  on 
the  identity  of  French  and  Russian  fears  and  hatreds, 
if  not  interests.  Whether  it  will  ever  go  beyond  a  de- 
fensive understanding  must  depend  on  considerations 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  fetes  at  Paris.  They 
may  appear  to  eloquent  emotional  gentlemen  to  indicate 
an  alliance  of  the  heart  between  France  and  Russia. 
Eloquent  emotional  gentlemen  never  will  learn  that 
the  populace  which  shouts  Hosannah  to-day  shouts 
Crucify  to-morrow. 


THE  LITERARY  WEST. 

"  ~\A7"^^  ^e  may        so  are  our  b'ars ;  rough  he 
*  T     "  may  be,  so  are  our  buffaloes  ;  but  his  proud 
"  .answer  to  the  tyrant  and  the  oppressor  is  that  his 
"  bright  home  is  in  the  setting  sun."    These  beautiful 


words,  which  we  often  repeat  in  moments  of  emotion, 
remind  us  of  Mr.  Hamlin  Garland's  article  on  "The 
"  Literary  Emancipation  of  the  West,"  in  the  Forum. 
There  is,  it  seems,  a  healthy  literary  emulation  among 
the  great  sections  and  cities  of  the  American  Republic. 
"  As  a  literary  people,"  said  the  late  unprincipled 
Edgar  Poe,  "  we  are  a  vast  perambulating  humbug." 
Wild  words;  for  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Hawthorne, 
Emerson,  Prescott,  were  all  alive  and  busy.  Now,  of 
course,  the  names  in  contemporary  American  literature 
(especially  of  the  West)  are  much  higher  than  these. 
Seven  cities  contended  for  the  defunct  Homer,  and 
"  Boston  and  New  York  are  debating  which  has  the 
"  most  literary  men,"  all  alive  !  "  The  West  and  the 
"  South  are  rising  to  say  '  Pool  your  issues,'  "  remarks 
Mr.  Garland,  in  the  language  of  the  West,  for  the 
West  has  a  language  as  well  as  a  literature.  We  do 
not  know  what  pooling  issues  may  mean.  Shakspeare 
could  not  have  known,  nor  Washington,  nor,  perhaps, 
even  Longfellow.  But  we,  of  course,  and  the  Eastern 
States,  talk  a  kind  of  dead  language.  The  speech  of 
the  West  is  living,  and  Heaven  it  knoweth  what  it  may 
mean. 

However,  to  possess  crowds  of  literary  men  is  a  noble 
object  of  ambition.  Perhaps  we  might  still  prefer 
quality  to  quantity,  and  ask  how  many  magazine 
scribes  go  to  make  half  a  genius.  At  home  our  local 
pride  is  not  so  self-assertive.  Kirriemuir  is  not,  we 
understand,  a  large  city  ;  but  it  may  crow  over  Dundee, 
and  Galashiels,  and  even  over  Glasgow,  as  far  as  pos- 
sessing a  literary  man  goes.  Yet  we  do  not  hear 
Kirriemuir  proclaiming  "  the  literary  emancipation  of 
"  Forfarshire."  They  seem  to  take  it  easily  at  Kirrie- 
muir. Mr.  Garland,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  name  of 
emancipation,  taunts  New  York  with  her  debt  to  Ohio 
in  Mr.  Howells,  and  to  Indiana  for  the  priceless  boon 
of  Mr.  Eggleston  and  Mrs.  Cateerwood  ;  while 
"  Georgia  is  made  illustrious  by  Joel  Harris  and 
"  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston,"  probably  of  a  Dumfries- 
shire clan.  Arkansas  sends  Alice  French — the  thing 
is  becoming  a  trifle  absurd.  The  names  of  French 
and  Johnston  do  not  yet  shine  so  brightly  in  the 
galaxy  of  fame,  we  say  so  wit  h  every  respect  for  their 
amiable  and  accomplished  owners.  This  is  precisely 
the  kind  of  talk  which,  if  Galloway  or  Pembrokeshire 
uttered  it  at  home,  we  should  call  provincial.  It  is 
not  a  writer's  birthplace  that  makes  him  a  genius. 
Mr.  Howells  might  have  been  born  in  Indiana,  Miss 
French  in  Tennessee ;  a  large  town  attracts  writing 
people,  and  all  this  noise  and  emulation  is  childish.  A 
place  of  old  literary  traditions,  like  Boston,  may  en- 
courage a  man  of  genius  or  talent ;  but  it  cannot 
make  him. 

The  West,  then,  is  going  to  make  cult  ure  just  hum 
But  where  are  her  writers  ?  "  In  the  shadow  where 
"  Whittier  and  Emerson  were  born."  If  they  are  not 
born  yet,  if  they  are  in  ante-natal  gloom,  we  cannot 
do  more  than  wait  for  them.  But  "  the  writers  have 
"  already  ripen."  Then  why  lead  us  to  think  that 
they  are  only  welcome  little  strangers,  or  not  even 
that  ?  Where  are  they  ?  "  They  need  only  a  channel 
"  for  utterance."  Are  there  not  printing-presses  ;  and 
has  Heaven  not  made  great  magazines?  The  West 
really  must  have  something  to  show  before  she  can 
join  in  the  competition  with  Boston  and  New  York. 
Its  literature  "  has  the  rough- hewn  quality  of  first- 
"  hand  work."  The  best  work  in  all  arts  is  "  firsf- 
"  hand,"  and  is  not  rough-hewn.  The  absence  of 
a  comb  does  not  necessarily  mean  genius ;  and  de- 
fective grammar,  or  lumbering  prose,  or  slang  about 
"  pooling  issues,"  is  only  a  mark  of  bad  taste  or  de- 
fective education.  That  rudeness  means  strength  is 
a  very  old  delusion  ;  here  we  seem  to  meet  it  once 
again.  The  Western  literature  "  has  but  few  of  the 
"  Old  World  limitations.     It  is  free."     Free  from 
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what  ?  from  decency,  grammar,  rhyme,  reason  ?  "  The 
"  West  is  not  English."  No;  it  is  very  mixed.  Its 
literature  "  will  be  something  new  ;  it  will  be,  and 
"  ought  to  be,  American — that  is  to  say,  a  new  com- 
"  posite."  Very  well;  put  the  new  composite  on  the 
market.  "  You're  always  saying  you're  going  to  doit ; 
"  then  do  it,"  says  Tom  Sawyer.  Mr.  Garland's 
literary  West  is  like  Mr.  Snodgrass's  ;  it  takes  off  its 
coat,  very  slowly,  and  announces  that  it  is  "  going 
"  to  begin."  We  want  to  see  it  begin ;  not  to 
hear  prophecies.  Scotland  did  not  say  she  was  go- 
ing to  begin  when  she  produced  Fergusson,  Burns, 
Scott  ;  she  began.  "The  literature  of  the  West  will 
"  not  be  dominated  by  the  English  idea.  It  will 
"  have  no  reference  to  Tennyson,  or  Longfellow,  or 
"  Arnold."  This  is  charming,  we  need  something 
new  ;  but  when  are  we  to  get  it  ?  Men  and  women  are 
dying  without  seeing  the  new  composite.  The  new 
composite,  when  manufactured,  is  to  be  "  in  accordance 
"  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  good  writing— that 
"  is,  it  should  seek  to  attain  the  most  perfect  lucidity  " 
(see  Mr.  Arnold),  "  expressiveness,  flexibility,  and 
"  grace,"  "  sweetness  and  light,"  in  short.  We  are  all 
wearying  for  the  new  composite,  which,  after  all, 
will  only  attain  the  mark  at  which  all  good  work 
steadily  aims.  But  the  West  purposes  to  "  discard 
"  your  nipping  accent,  your  nice  phrases,  your  balanced 
"  sentences,"  and  so  on.  The  West's  sentences  are  to 
be  unbalanced,  and  its  phrases  are  not  to  be  nice ;  such 
is  the  new  composite. 

What  does  all  this  mean  ?  Can  it  possibly  signify 
no  more  than  that  Eastern  magazine  editors  do  not 
often  accept  the  articles  of  Western  literary  gentlemen  ? 
•So  it  strikes  a  foreigner ;  but  when  the  West  does 
begin,  and  does  not  merely  mouth  about  its  intention 
to  begin,  we  shall  know  better. 


LORD  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL  AND 
LICENSING. 

THE  intense  boredom  which  must,  sooner  or  later, 
weigh  on  the  most  determined  political  speaker 
who  has  to  find  something  to  say  on  the  never-ending 
Home  Rule  question  must,  we  cannot  but  think,  have 
had  a  large  share  in  determining  Lord  Randolph 
Cburchill  t  o  speak  on  the  Licensing-laws  at  the  dinner 
of  the  Country  Brewers'  Society.  That,  and  perhaps  a 
flash  of  vivacity  on  the  part  of  the  old  Adam,  who  saw 
a  chance  of  making  a  telling  little  dig  at  the  members 
of  a  Cabinet  which  did  not  treat  Lord  Randolph  quite 
to  his  satisfaction.  We  guess  at  the  influence  of  this 
motive  from  certain  remarks,  more  notable  for  their 
accuracy  than  for  a  spirit  of  brotherly  love  to  his 
fellow- Unionists,  which  Lord  Randolph  made  on  "  the 
"  mess  "  produced  by  the  late  Cabinet  in  its  effort  to 
deal  with  licensing  in  its  Local  Government  Bill.  It  was  a 
mess,  indeed ;  but  it  would  have  been  kind,  and  not 
unbusinesslike,  in  the  speaker  not  to  revive  the 
memory  of  it  at  the  present  moment.  The  subject, 
and  indeed  the  whole  matter,  of  licensing  cannot  have 
been  quite  agreeable  to  his  hearers,  however  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion.  Lord  Randolph  has,  indeed, 
assured  the  Times  that  the  Brewers  cheered  his  obser- 
vations on  the  necessity  of  reform.  They  could  not 
well  do  less  than  cheer  their  guest  at  intervals  ;  but 
with  how  much  more  pleasure  and  volume  of  sound 
would  they  have  cheered  an  authoritative  assurance 
that  the  question  of  licensing  was  never  to  be  meddled 
with  again. 

The  Brewers  would  have  been  perfectly  in  the  right, 
to-),  in  less  there  is  to  be  a  great  change  in  the  manner 
of  doing  the  thing.  Lord  Randolph  did  his  best  on 
Monday  evening,  and  since  then  in  his  letter  to  the 


Times,  to  draw  a  distinction  between  his  own  Bill  and  Sir 
William  Harcourt's.  It  may  be  allowed  that,  of  the 
two  schemes,  his  was  the  less  absurd,  since  it  required 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  registered  ratepayers,  and 
not  merely  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  those  who  chose 
to  vote,  to  prohibit  public-houses  in  a  given  district. 
Yet  the  principal  merit  of  this  proviso  is,  in  our  eyes, 
exactly  what  Lord  Randolph  has  since  discovered  to 
be  its  defect — namely,  the  probability  that  it  would 
turn  out  to  be  inoperative,  since  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  induce  two-thirds  of  the  ratepayers  of  any 
district  to  disturb  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  voting 
on  the  question.  We  hope  it  is  not  a  proof  that  we 
take  an  unduly  low  view  of  human  nature,  when 
engaged  in  brewing,  to  suppose  that  the  Brewers' 
preference  for  giving  the  power  to  two-thirds  of  the 
adult  residents  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  such  a  constituency  would  be  even  less  likely 
than  the  registered  ratepayers  to  vote  for  prohibition. 
Neither  Lord  Randolph  nor  the  Brewers  take  the 
trouble  to  explain  on  what  principle  two-thirds  of  any 
constituency  are  to  be  entitled  to  forbid  the  other 
third  to  have  a  glass  of  beer. 

Neither  does  Lord  Randolph  give  his  reasons  for 
thinking  that  the  County  Council,  working  with  two- 
thirds  of  the  adult  residents,  would  do  the  work  of 
controlling  the  issue  of  licences  better  than  it  is  done 
now.  This  he  takes  for  granted,  but  it  is  just  what 
ought  to  be  proved.  We  are  sure  that  his  scheme 
would  be  less  likely  to  bring  about  any  conceivable 
kind  of  improvement  than  to  produce  the  very  evils 
which  he  justly  thinks  would  follow  from  Sir  William 
Harcourt's.  It  would  bring  the  drink  question  into 
every  detail  of  local  government  as  far  as  the  Bill 
worked  at  all ;  it  would  chequer  the  country  all  over  with 
districts  in  which  public-houses  were  prohibited  and 
others  in  which  they  were  encouraged.  It  would  put 
work  which  ought  to  be  done  by  a  perfectly  inde- 
pendent authority  into  the  hands  of  men  dependent 
on  the  voters.  What  it  would  assuredly  not  do  would 
be  to  keep  one  single  drunkard  in  the  country  sober 
for  an  hour,  when  he  wished  to  become  drunk.  What, 
then,  would  be  the  good  of  it ;  or  what  is  to  be  gained 
by  talking  of  licensing  now,  when  the  Separatists  will 
not,  and  the  Unionists  cannot,  deal  with  it  ?  Nobody 
knows,  not  even  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 


THE  ULSTER  DEFENCE  UNION. 

TO  the  average  indifferent  British  elector — to  him, 
that  is  to  say,  who  ignorantly  assisted,  by  his  vote 
of  last  year,  to  further  a  scheme  of  national  dismember- 
ment which  he  is  now  ashamed  of  having  lent  a  hand 
to — the  meeting  of  the  Ulster  Defence  Union  at 
Belfast  last  Tuesday  ought  to  be,  if  it  is  not,  a  very 
surprising,  and,  on  a  longer  contemplation,  a  decidedly 
abashing  spectacle.  For,  although  the  worthy  citizen 
to  whom  we  have  referred  has,  in  a  certain  sense, 
repented  of  his  criminal  heedlessness  in  helping  back 
to  power  a  statesman  whom  he  knew,  or  might  have 
known,  to  be  negotiating  the  sale  of  Great  Britain, 
its  safety,  honour,  and  welfare,  to  an  Irish  faction,  he 
is  not  a  penitent  in  the  proper  canonical  or  disciplinary 
sense  of  the  term.  Most  assuredly  he  has  not 
yet  brought  forth,  and  we  cannot  feel  as  confi- 
dent as  we  could  wish  that  he  ever  will  bring  forth, 
fruits  meet  for  repentance.  To  all  appearance  he  seems 
to  be  lapsing,  after  a  few  pangs  of  conscience,  into 
much  the  same  state  of  indifference  in  which  he  was 
when  he  committed  his  sin.  After  languidly  confess- 
ing that  he  ought  never  to  have  assisted  to  render  it 
possible  for  a  combination  of  Radical  groups  to  inflict 
the  insult  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  on  the  Imperial 
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Parliament  and  the  British  people,  he  has  proceeded 
to  indemnify  himself  for  this  very  mild  form  of  self- 
abasement  by  promptly  forgetting  all  about  the  matter. 
And  whether,  by  the  time  of  the  next  elections,  the 
memory  of  his  wicked  folly  in  1892  will  not  have  so 
far  ceased  to  trouble  his  conscience  as  to  leave  him 
almost  ready  to  commit  it  over  again,  is  more  than 
any  one  can  certainly  say. 

But  if  anything  could  shame  him  into  a  serious 
politician,  if  anything  could  cure  him  of  the  appalling 
levity  with  which  he  treats  political  issues  upon  which 
his  whole  future  and  the  future  of  his  children's 
children  depend,  it  would  be  a  comparison  of  his  own 
attitude  and  behaviour  with  that  of  his  Loyalist  country- 
men in  Northern  Ireland  throughout  the  present  year. 
While  he  was  still  reposing  on  his  foolish  confidence  in 
the  political  conjurer  whom  he  had  just  engaged  on  his 
pledge  to  perform  a  fresh  set  of  impossible  marvels, 
these  shrewder,  sterner,  harder-headed  specimens  of 
the  Briton  were  quietly  preparing  themselves  for  the 
worst.  When  the  revelation  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
legislative  monstrosity  struck  his  English  supporters 
dumb  with  impotent  consternation,  the  Irish  Loyalists 
simply  met  together,  and  spoke  out  in  measured,  but 
unmistakable,  language  their  fixed  determination  not 
to  bow  their  necks  to  the  Fenian  yoke.  And  now, 
while  the  English  elector,  on  its  becoming  cer- 
tain that  the  Home  Rale  Bill  would  not  pass  the 
Legislature,  has  been  for  some  months  past  flattering 
his  moral  weakness  and  indolence  with  the  reflection 
that  the  immediate  danger  to  the  Union  has  passed, 
the  men  of  Ulster  have  throughout  that  same  period 
been  silently,  but  indefatigably,  busied  in  preparations 
against  the  contingency  of  its  recurrence.  Clearly 
these  are  a  set  of  men  who  take  their  politics  seriously, 
like  their  fathers  before  them ;  of  men  who  are  not 
swayed  hither  and  thither  by  successive  waves  of  hope, 
fear,  and  uncertainty,  but  who  have  taken  a  firm  grasp 
and  can  keep  a  steady  hold  of  the  central  fact  of  the 
situation.  It  would  be  hard  to  give  more  impressive 
evidence  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  at  this 
moment,  when  the  mass  of  the  English  electorate  are, 
no  doubt,  thinking  of  anything  or  everything  but  Irish 
Home  Rule,  the  600  delegates  of  170,000  Irish  Loyalists 
have  met  to  review  the  results  of  some  three  months 
of  patient  labour  in  the  work  of  defensive  organization — 
of  labour  not  suspended,  or  even  for  a  moment  checked, 
by  any  change  in  the  shifting  phases  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary struggle. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  moral  effect  of  this 
spectacle  on  the  mind  of  the  British  elector  will  not  be 
wholly  transient  ?  Is  it  too  sanguine  to  count  upon 
some  survival  of  it,  even  down  to  the  infinitely  re- 
mote date — say  twelve  months  hence — of  the  next 
election  ?  We  trust  it  may  not  be  so,  because  it  is  the 
enlightening  and  sobering  influence  of  the  attitude  of 
the  Irish  Loyalists  that  should  operate  most  potently 
for  the  conversion  of  the  English  Gladstonians  of  1892. 
If,  at  last,  they  have  been  convinced  that  these  men 
are  not  the  mere  noisy  swashbucklers  that  insolent 
English  Radicalism  represents  them,  but  true  descen- 
dants of  the  race  who  have  upheld  the  power  and 
honour  of  England  against  the  overwhelming  forces  of 
Celtic  and  Catholic  hostility  for  three  centuries,  then 
the  English  Gladstonians  may  at  last  believe  also — 
what  they  have  been  so  often,  yet  hitherto  so  vainly, 
assured — that  Gladstonian  Home  Rule  will  bring  not 
peace  to  Ireland  but  a  sword,  and  that  whatever  else 
they  might  be  voting  for,  in  once  again  supporting  it, 
they  would  at  any  rate  be  voting  for  disruption  and 
civil  war. 


A  TOO  IMPARTIAL  ADMIRAL. 

THE  case  of  Admiral  Oscar  Stanton,  U.S.N.,  is  one 
which  may  be  described  as  the  exact  reverse  of 
that  of  the  caitiff  angels  who  attempted  to  stand 
neutral.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  has  offered  an  impar- 
tial recognition  to  both  sides.  What  Dante  thought 
of  the  angels  we  know.  What  be  would  have  thought 
of  Admiral  Oscar  Stanton,  U.S.N.,  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  The  United  States  Government  has  had  no 
hesitation.  It  has  ordered  the  Admiral  to  haul  down 
his  flag,  to  hand  over  the  command  to  the  senior 
captain,  and  to  return  home. 

The  action  of  the  American  Government  is,  no 
doubt,  strictly  correct,  yet  we  cannot  but  believe  that 
it  has  treated  its  officer  somewhat  harshly.  Admiral 
Stanton  has,  no  doubt,  committed  an  indiscretion.  As 
the  officer  commanding  the  United  States'  ships  in  Rio 
harbour,  it  was  very  irregular  in  him  to  give  Admiral 
DE  Mello,  who  up  to  the  present  is  only  the  leader  of  a- 
naval  pronunciamiento,  the  formal  salute  which  ought 
only  to  be  given  to  the  recognized  chief  of  a  State  or  his 
representative.    His  act  might,  certainly,  have  been 
made  the  text  of  a  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  President 
Peixoto,  and  have  been  considered  as  calling  for  an 
apology  from  the  United  States.   Officers  who  put  their 
Government  in  annoying  positions  must  expect  to  be 
brought  up  with  a  round  turn.    And  yet  we  think, 
taking  all  the  circumstances  into  consideration,  that 
Admiral  Stanton  has  had  hard  measure.    He  was  sent 
to  Rio  with  orders  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  strict 
impartiality.    At  Rio  he  found  himself  in  this  position, 
that  he  was  between  a  Government  which  was  set  up 
by  a  'pronunciamiento  only  the  other  day  and  a  pro- 
nunciamiento which  is  now  endeavouring  to  set  up  a 
Government.    The  address  of  any  Government  to  any 
pronunciamiento  in  Spanish  or  Portuguese  America 
might  be  modelled  on  a  formula  not  uncommon  on  tomb- 
stones : — What  you  are  I  was,  what  I  am  you  will  be. 
The  circumstances  were  such  that  Admiral  Stanton 
could  not  stand  at  a  distance  and  wait  to  learn  whether 
Mello  would  throw  Peixoto,  or  Peixoto  Mello.  He 
was  compelled  to  have  personal  relations  with  both. 
How  was  the  desired  attitude  of  strict  impartiality  to- 
be  maintained  ?    If  he  treated  Peixoto  as  the  Govern- 
ment and  Mello  as  a  not  yet  successful  rebel,  he  was 
manifestly  taking  sides.    Moreover,   he  might  have 
given  reasonable  cause  of  offence  to  Mello,  who  says 
that  Peixoto  is  an  intrusive  impostor,  and  that  he, 
Mello,   is   the   real   voice   of  the  people.    If  he 
treated   Mello    alone   to   salutes,   the  feelings  of 
Peixoto  might   not   unfairly  have   been  outraged. 
One  can  conceive  how  a  puzzled  admiral  might  have 
paced  the  quarterdeck,  gravely  turning  these  things 
over  in  his  mind,  and  might  well  finally  arrive  at  the 
result  attained  to  by  Admiral  0£  car  Stanton.  Seeing 
that  between  Quadroon  Caesar  and  Mestizo  Pompey 
there  is  so  little  visible  difference,  why  make  any  ? 
Why  not  salute  both  ?     It  was  a  natural,  and  even 
luminous,  solution.    Admiral  Stanton  took  it,  and 
acted  upon  it — with  unfortunate  results  for  himself,  as 
we  see.    His  attempt  to  play  the  absolutely  fair- 
minded  man  has  eventuated  (as  they  say  in  his  own 
language)  in  an  order  to  haul  down  his  flag.  It 
is,  we  repeat,  harsh  measure  to  give  to  an  officer 
who  has  at  most  only  been  guilty  of  indiscretion.  And 
it  appears  particularly  severe  when  one  remembers  how 
many  persons  there  are  in  the  world  who  have  got  quite 
a  handsome  reputation  for  impartiality,  philanthropy, 
and  what  not,  for  exactly  the  same  kind  of  conduct. 
There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the 
question  ;  let  us  treat  both  alike,  is  a  rule  of  conduct 
which  has  earned  many  a  man  renown  for  moderation. 
It  is  hard  that  it  should  have  brought  an  order  to 
haul  down  his  flag,  and  the  accompanying  loss  of  pay 
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and  allowances,  on  Admiral  Oscar  Stanton.  We  are 
very  sorry  for  him  ;  and  we  also  wonder  how  far  the 
fact  that  Admiral  DE  Mello  is  suspected  of  monarchical 
sentiments  accounts  for  the  severity  with  which 
Admiral  Stanton  has  been  treated.  If  Peixoto  had 
been  monarchical,  and  Mello  Republican,  it  is  at  least 
just  possible  that  the  United  States  Government  would 
have  been  satisfied  with  wigging  its  too  impartial  naval 
officer. 


THE  MATABELE  WAR. 

IT  may  not  have  been  precisely  obvious  to  the  plain 
man  why  such  a  hubbub  should  be  made  in 
the  papers  about  the  telegram  received  from  Cape 
Town  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  That  Sir  Henry  Loch, 
as  Her  Majesty's  representative  in  this  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  colonies,  must  have  at  least  the  last,  and 
probably  also  the  first,  say  in  any  arrangement  with 
native  chiefs  occupying  territory  which  is  practically 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  appears  to  be  a  very 
self-evident  fact.  It  happens  also  that  this  control  is 
specified  in  the  charter  of  the  British  South  Africa 
Company  ;  though,  if  by  any  means  the  specification 
had  been  omitted,  it  would  be  "understood"  accord- 
ing to  all  the  rules  of  sovereignty  and  government. 
Therefore,  the  protests  which  have  been  uttered  by 
the  Chartered  Company's  friends,  the  indignant  replies 
from  the  friends  of  the  Government,  to  the  effect  that 
it  never  could  have  done  anything  so  foolish,  and  the 
rest,  savour  slightly  of  the  unintelligible.  As  usual, 
however,  the  not  wholly  intelligible  is  by  no  means 
the  wholly  unaccountable.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  jealousy,  both  at  the  Cape  and  elsewhere,  of  Mr. 
Ehodes's  predominant  position ;  there  are  trade  and 
Stock  Exchange  interests  at  stake ;  there  is  the 
old  half-amiable,  but  we  fear  more  than  two-thirds 
idiotic,  fear  that  something  wicked  is  going  to  be  done 
to  the  blessed  "  aborigin,"  as  one  of  his  great  defenders 
used  to  call  him.  And  we  should  not  be  surprised  if 
there  exists  a  certain  uneasy  feeling  that  on  board 
a  ship  of  State,  with  Mr.  Gladstone  for  captain  and 
Lord  Ripon  for  officer  of  this  particular  watch,  anything 
may  happen,  and  that  the  anything  is  rather  more 
likely  to  be  something  disastrous  and  foolish  than 
otherwise. 

We  are  unable,  however,  to  find  any  fault  with 
either  the  home  or  the  colonial  authorities  if  it  should 
turn  out  (as  seems  likely,  if  not  certain)  that  the 
cause  of  this  disturbance  was  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  friendly  hint  from  Sir  Henry  to  Mr.  Rhodes 
that  the  Governor  intends  to  govern,  and  that 
things  of  this  sort  cannot  be  settled  entirely  off  even 
a  Chartered  Company's  bat.  It  is  sometimes  said 
that  it  is  very  unfair  to  interfere  with  men  who  are 
taking  their  lives  in  their  hands  and  bearing  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day.  But  this  is  fallacious.  Not  only 
must  the  Queen  be  in  all  cases  and  causes  supreme 
over  the  Queen's  subjects,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
much  of  this  very  campaign  is  being  borne  by  the 
Bechuanaland  Police,  an  Imperial  force.  The  Com- 
pany could  never  have  assumed  the  offensive,  as  it  has, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  strong  diversion  made  by  Major 
Adams  and  his  men  to  the  south.  And  it  should  be 
remembered  that  it  was  matter  of  common  comment 
before  this  bolt  from  the  blue  that  the  Colonial  Office 
and  other  Government  departments  appeared  to  be 
singularly  unfurnished  with  news  from  the  Hying 
columns.  We  must  say  that,  with  the  telegraph  wires 
open,  much  more  precise  intelligence  might  have 
been  expected  than  was  received  about  the  fighting  on 
the  border,  about  the  very  unlucky  affray  at  Tati,  and 
about  the  whole  affair  generally.  There  may  have 
been  no  intention  to  smuggle  and  hustle  the  matter 
through  as  much  in  hugger-mugger  as  possible  ;  but 


even  the  appearance  of  such  an  intention  should  be 
avoided.  It  would  be  entirely  natural,  and  not  in  the. 
least  objectionable,  that  in  such  a  state  of  affairs  Sir 
Henry  Locn  should  quietly  remind  Mr.  Rhodes  that 
he — Sir  Henry — must  be  reckoned  with,  and  his 
journey  to  Mafeking  would  be  equally  natural.  Also, 
while  it  is  quite  possible  that,  as  that  extremely  in- 
telligent person,  Mr.  Hawksley,  the  solicitor  to  the 
Company,  says,  the  telegraphic  exaggeration  of  this 
hint  is  a  thing  devised  by  the  enemy,  more  absolutely 
unlikely  things  have  happened  than  that  it  was  devised 
by  some  of  Mr.  Hawksley's  friends  to  create  a  revul- 
sion of  popular  feeling  in  the  Company's  favour. 

No  such  revulsion  ought  to  be  required  if  things  are 
going  as  well  as  the  rather  scanty  news  we  have  had  re- 
presents. And  we,  at  least,  have  no  need  to  disclaim 
the  very  slightest  sympathy  with  the  ill-conditioned 
grumbling  at  the  Company  which  comes  partly  from 
jealous  rivals,  partly  from  the  old  leaven  of  native- 
coddlers  and  non-interventionists.  It  is  true  that  the 
successes  advised  yesterday  week  turned  out  (as,  indeed, 
persons  accustomed  to  reading  between  the  lines  of 
telegrams  no  donbt  perceived  they  would)  to  be  rather 
slight.  There  bad  been  no  Matabele  attack  in  force 
at  all,  nor  any  "repulsing  of  impis";  and  what  had 
happened  seems  to  have  been  that  a  certain  number 
of  the  enemy,  escorting  cattle  homewards,  had  fallen  in 
with  the  advancing  columns,  but  had  got  away  with  no 
heavy  loss.  There  was  more  importance  in  the  news 
that  certain  of  Lobengula's  outlying  chiefs  had  sur- 
rendered, or  shown  signs  of  surrendering ;  for  that 
would  mean  a  pretty  certain  break-up.  But  the  real 
truth  is,  that  up  to  yesterday  morning  the  news  did 
not  warrant  any  decided  conclusion,  except  that,  for  this 
reason  or  that,  the  Matabele  did  not  care  to  take  the 
offensive  among  the  koppies  of  the  border. 


ARCACHON. 

ri^HE  faculty  of  doing  nothing  is  one  of  the  rarest  and 
JL  the  most  valuable.  In  its  highest  development  it  is 
an  art,  but  an  art  which  always  depends  much  on  climatic 
conditions.  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson  tells  us  that  it  has  reached 
its  brightest  perfection  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  where  its 
excellence  has  the  best  merit  of  being  unconscious.  In 
these  favoured  places  it  has  almost  ceased  to  be  an  art,  and 
has  become  a  natural  instinct,  so  that  the  European  who 
makes  his  dwelling  there  wonders  that  he  should  ever  have 
thought  it  good  to  struggle  for  fame  or  for  success,  or  should 
have  had  further  ambitions  than  to  lie  beneath  the  cocoanut- 
tree  in  his  hammock  and  doze  in  the  alluring  shade. 

The  South  Sea  Islands  are  far  to  seek,  and,  after  all,  Mr. 
Stevenson  can  send  us  Catriona  from  his  retreat ;  but  one 
may  eat  of  the  lotos  nearer  home,  and  be  under  no  tempta- 
tions to  attempt  the  impossible — to  invent  Catrionas.  In 
the  pine  woods  of  the  Ville  d'Hiver  of  Arcachon  the  breath 
of  no  ambition  is  in  the  air.  To  do  nothing  is  no  longer  a 
struggle ;  it  has  become  a  necessity,  a  necessity  which  is 
absolutely  pleasing. 

Arcachon  itself,  as  most  people  know,  is  a  village 
and  a  watering-place  on  the  Bassin  d'Arcachon,  two 
hours  or  so  south  by  train  from  Bordeaux.  Here,  by 
the  shores  of  this  placid  bassin,  is  the  Ville  d'Ete,  a 
town  of  a  few  big  hotels  and  many  chambres  garnies  a 
louer.  There  are  little  houses,  too,  whose  gardens  open 
upon  the  plage,  so  that  the  baigneur,  hand  in  hand  with 
the  fair  baigneuse,  may  run  forth  in  garments  which 
are  sketchy,  and  bathe  in  the  bassin.  But  it  is  not  in  the 
Ville  d'Etc  that  the  faculty  of  doing  nothing  is  best  culti- 
vated. There  are  temptations  of  a  gentle  and  insidious 
kind.  You  may  go  in  a  boat  to  the  oyster-grounds ;  for 
Arcachon  is  very  famous  for  its  green  oysters,  which  are 
excellent  shellfish  after  the  first  frost,  and  when  no 
"  natives  "  are  at  hand.  You  may  actually  go  so  far  as  the 
He  des  Oiseaux,  where  you  may  see  many  strange  and 
beautiful  sea-fowl.  In  the  winter  time  you  may  even  shoot 
them;  but  in  the  winter-time  you  will  not  be  living  in  the 
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Ville  d'Ete.  You  will  have  taken  your  habitation  in  one  of 
these  villas,  or  in  one  of  the  hotels,  which  are  dotted  about 
in  the  pine-trees  about  half  a  mile  straight  uphill  from 
the  Ville  d'Ete.  For  it  is  this  collection  of  villas  and 
hotels  which  is  called  the  Ville  d'Hiver,  and  in  which  alone 
it  is  at  all  likely  that  an  English  man  or  woman  will  live. 
Even  here  the  English  are  in  a  very  small  minority ;  and 
this  is  an  additional  help  to  that  faculty  which  Arcachon  is 
so  well  fitted  to  develop — there  is  no  society.  There  is, 
comparatively  speaking,  no  danger  of  being  asked  out  to 
afternoon  tea,  and  dining  out  is  a  seduction  which  will 
never  fall  in  your  way.  You  may,  indeed,  be  told  that  in 
the  summer  the  Casino — there  is  a  Casino,  and  its  gardens 
are  charming — is  very  gay  ;  for  a  band  plays,  and  there  are 
concerts  and  children's  dances.  These  temptations,  how- 
ever, will  not  assail  you  in  the  Ville  d'Hiver — not  even  the 
wild  merriment  of  a  "children's  dance." 

You  live  in  the  midst  of  the  pine-trees,  in  the  midst  of 
that  great  forest  which  stretches  virtually  all  the  way  from 
Bordeaux  to  Biarritz,  a  region  of  mysterious,  dark,  never- 
ending  solitudes  as  still  as  the  grave.  At  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  men  come  and  collect  the  turpentine  which  runs 
from  the  gashes  they  inflict  in  the  stems  of  the  pines,  and 
is  collected  in  little  cups  set  for  the  purpose  below  the 
gashes ;  but  these  persons  will  not  disturb  you  now.  Or, 
again,  at  a  certain  season  they  will  be  busy  destroying  the 
gossamer  nets  which  enclose  clusters  of  the  Bombyx  jiroces- 
sionalis,  that  hairy  caterpillar  of  which  you  see  legions  in 
the  spring  going  along  in  Indian  file  head  to  tail.  Do  not 
touch  them,  for  each  hair  is  a  poisoned  arrow  which  will 
pierce  and  irritate  the  skin.  But  in  winter  you  will  meet 
no  caterpillars  nor  their  destroyers.  An  occasional  chasseur 
may  be  seen  hunting  game  yet  more  occasional,  though  no 
game  is  too  small  for  him.  The  stillness  and  silence  is 
almost  perfect ;  you  go  on  a  sandy  soil,  carpeted  by  the  fallen 
pine-needles,  beneath  the  dark  roof  of  the  pines  overhead 
and  among  their  sombre  columns — it  is  like  an  immense 
temple  of  nature. 

In  your  villa  or  hotel  you  will  live,  if  you  are  wise,  in  an 
upper  chamber.  Here  you  will  be  on  a  level  with  the  tops 
of  the  pine  trees,  may  get  views  of  wonderful  gradations  of 
colour  in  their  successive  distances,  and  of  sunset  effects 
which  ycu  will  need  to  go  to  the  Fen  country  to  match. 
The  wholesome  and  odorous  breath  of  the  pines  will  be 
about  you.  You  live  in  an  atmosphere  most  grateful  to 
weak  lungs  and  to  troubled  nerves.  It  is  possible  for  you 
after  your  early  roll  and  coffee  to  go  down  into  the  Ville 
d'Ete  and  view  the  market,  which  has  its  beauties.  The  pears 
and  apples  and  all  kinds  of  fruit  are  such  as  you  will  not 
often  have  seen  ;  the  chestnuts  are  very  fine,  and  the  walnuts 
of  a  size  which  makes  one  of  them  enough  for  a  sitting. 
Fish  in  great  variety,  and  most  of  it  still  alive ;  fowl,  from 
turkeys  down  to  meadow-pipits,  all  very  scraggy,  and  flesh 
of  remarkable  toughness,  are  to  be  seen  under  this  one  great 
wooden  roof.  And  not  least  remarkable  are  the  sellers  of 
these  various  good  things. 

It  is  possible  that  you  may  go  to  see  all  this ;  but  it  is 
not  probable,  for  ic  means  that  you  will  have  to  go  up  the 
hill  which  you  have  descended,  and  to  mount  a  hill  is  an 
ambition  with  which  you  will  have  parted  at  Bordeaux. 
True,  there  are  carriages  which  one  can  hire,  and  so  be 
driven ;  but  to  sit  in  a  carriage  is  scarcely  to  violate  the 
maxims  of  that  art  which  one  cultivates  at  Arcachon  so 
well. 

Of  other  arts  at  Arcachon  the  principal  is  pisciculture. 
In  connexion  with  this  less  important  art  there  is  a 
Museum,  small,  but  of  much  interest,  containing  all  imple- 
ments and  apparatus  used  in  the  catching  or  the  culture  of 
fish.  Annexed  is  a  little  aquarium,  charmingly  arranged, 
where  is  an  octopus,  who  is  almost  certain  to  win  your 
friendship  should  you  visit  him.  But  you  will  not.  You 
will  not  visit  the  octopus,  nor  the  Museum,  nor  the  Library, 
nor  the  Club.  You  will  go  out  for  little  walks  in  the  silent 
pine  forest ;  you  will  sit  down  on  the  pine-needles  before 
you  have  gone  half  a  mile ;  you  will  lay  under  your  head 
the  book  which  you  have  brought  with  you  to  read,  and 
you  will  sleep  or  doze,  and  think  of  your  fellow-countrymen, 
and  pity  them  that  they  are  not  with  you. 

For  here  you  Avill  not  find  any  multitude  of  your  country- 
men. The  art  whose  practice  is  a  necessity  at  Arcachon  is 
one  which  they  have  studied  very  imperfectly.  A  few  may 
have  been  enticed  by  the  announcement,  sometimes  read,  that 
a  pack  of  drag-hounds  hunts  twice  a  week  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  if  they  have  gone  out  once,  they  will  not  repeat  it, 


and  if  they  have  tried  sea-fishing,  their  experience  will  have 
been  the  same.  Contentedly,  for  the  time  being,  they  will 
have  practised  the  great  art ;  but  on  their  return  to  Eng- 
land will  have  banned  the  arena  of  their  studies  as  a  "  place 
where  there  is  nothing  to  do,"  and  so  will  have  returned  to 
it  never  again.  The  fact  is  that,  in  their  banning  is  to  be 
read  the  blessing  of  the  place.  There  is  nothing  to  do,  and 
no  temptation  to  do  anything.  The  nothing  can  be  done 
with  an  easy  mind.  There  is  a  fragrance  of  the  pine-trees 
in  the  air,  and  a  balminess  which  soothes  every  sense  into 
quiescent  satisfaction.  The  palms  and  flowers  grow  and 
flourish  in  it  with  a  subtropical  luxuriance,  and  the  English- 
man breathes  it  in  as  the  breath  of  the  lotos-tree,  and  lives 
in  a  perpetual  subtropical  siesta.  The  pine  breath  which  is 
so  fragrant  is  a  boon  to  every  complaint  of  the  poitrinaire, 
and  the  most  restless  and  harassed  nerves  are  soothed  into 
perfect  quiet. 

The  guide-book  will  tell  you  that  it  is  the  custom  for  new- 
comers to  Arcachon  to  call  on  the  older  residents.  Believe 
it  not.  You  may  tell  yourself  in  England  that  it  is  tho 
custom  which  you  will  follow  on  arrival.  You  will  find 
yourself  mistaken.  Under  the  many  restfid  influences,  you 
will  fall  into  that  custom  which  really  is  universal — you  will 
call  on  no  one  at  all. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

npiIE  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  shareholders 
J-  of  the  Industrial  and  General  Trust  on  Monday  was 
as  noisy  and  excited  as  had  been  anticipated.  Mr.  Mitcbel 
Henry,  who  presided,  soon  lost  control,  and  the  discussion 
after  a  while  degenerated  into  a  mere  wrangle.  But  the 
upshot  of  all  was  the  complete  defeat  of  the  proposals  of 
the  majority  of  the  Directors.  The  Industrial  and  General 
is  the  largest  of  all  the  Trusts.  It  has  a  paid-up  capital 
of  2\  millions,  and  debentures  amounting  to  another 
million,  making  the  total  capital  31-  millions.  It  has  been 
usual  to  pay  an  interim  dividend  of  4^  per  cent,  in 
September ;  but,  according  to  the  statement  made  at  Mon- 
day's meeting,  when  the  time  arrived  this  year  it  was 
found  that  the  dividend  had  not  been  earned.  Then  a 
valuation  of  the  assets  was  made,  and  the  residt  was  that 
the  majority  of  the  Directors  satisfied  themselves  that 
about  one-third  of  the  capital  had  been  lost ;  and  they  drew 
up  a  scheme  of  reorganization,  which  was  proposed  to  the 
meeting  on  Monday.  Stated  as  briefly  as  possible,  this  was 
to  wind  up  the  Company,  and  transfer  its  business  to  a 
new  Company,  with  a  capital  less  than  that  of  the  existing 
one  by  somewhat  over  900,000?.  In  other  words,  it  was 
proposed  to  write  off  over  900,000?.,  being  the  amount  of 
the  estimated  loss.  Two  of  the  Directors — Lord  Rookwood 
and  Lord  Claud  Hamilton — dissented,  and  on  Monday 
they  placed  their  resignations  before  the  shareholders. 
The  proposal  was  opposed  on  two  grounds  chiefly.  The 
first  was  that  no  cause  had  been  shown  for  winding  up  the 
existing  Company,  and  the  second  that  no  information  had 
been  vouchsafed  to  satisfy  the  shareholders  that  there  had 
been  an  actual  loss  of  nearly  a  million ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  loss  did  not  greatly  exceed  that  amount. 
The  Directors  have  never  published  a  list  of  their  invest- 
ments. They  have  contended  that  to  do  so  would  give 
valuable  information  to  their  competitors,  and  would  seriously 
injure  the  Company.  Strange  to  say,  the  shareholders 
were  satisfied  with  this  excuse  as  long  as  they  received 
satisfactory  dividends.  They  allowed  the  Directors  to 
invest  3^  millions  without  requiring  any  information 
whatsoever  as  to  the  kind  of  securities  which  had  been 
bought.  It  is  all  very  well  now  to  censure  the  Directors 
— and  we  certainly  have  no  intention  here  to  champion 
their  cause — but  it  is  clear  that  the  shareholders  are 
quite  as  much  to  blame.  They  gave  up  voluntarily  their 
right  of  control,  trusting  absolutely  in  the  Directors  to 
do  the  best  they  could,  and  it  is  rather  late  in  the  day 
now  to  criticize  the  action  of  the  Directors.  For  the  rest, 
the  public  has  no  means  of  judging  whether  the  Directors 
have  or  have  not  acted  culpably.  Nobody  knows  how  the 
investments  have  been  made,  and,  in  the  absence  of  infor- 
mation on  that  point,  it  is  useless  to  inquire  whether  due 
caution  has  or  has  not  been  exercised.  In  the  interests  of 
the  investing  public  generally,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
that  the  incident  will  once  for  all  put  an  end  to  the  practice, 
too  common  with  Trusts,  of  concealing  from  their  proprietors 
how  they  employ  the  money  placed  at  their  disposal.  As 
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the  plan  brought  forward  by  the  majority  of  the  Directors 
not  accepted  by  the  meeting,  it  is  clear  that  those 
Directors  have  lost  the  confidence  of  the  shareholders ; 
and  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  next  step  ought 
to  be  either  their  voluntary  resignation  or  the  calling 
together  of  another  Extraordinary  meeting  to  decide  to 
whom  is  to  be  entrusted  in  future  the  management  of 
the  Company.  The  majority  of  the  Directors  have 
invited  thirty-four  of  the  largest  shareholders  to  nomi- 
nate a  Committee  of  seven  gentlemen  to  inquire  into 
the  position  of  the  Company,  and  consult  with  the 
Directors.  But  the  shareholders  object  to  a  Committee 
so  formed,  and  ask  that  they  themselves  should  have  the 
selection  of  the  body  which  is  to  conduct  the  investigation. 
That,  however,  is  a  matter  which  concerns  the  Company 
alone.  As  regards  the  general  public,  the  main  point  to 
note  is,  that  the  admission  of  so  great  a  loss  by  the  Indus- 
trial and  Ceneral  has  greatly  increased  the  discredit  into 
which  all  the  Trusts  have  fallen.  There  was  much  appre- 
hension previously.  Three  or  four  Trusts  have  gone  into 
liquidation  ;  the  shares  of  other  Trusts  .are  absolutely  un- 
saleable ;  in  some  cases,  indeed,  shareholders  offer  as  much 
as  2I.  per  share  to  any  one  who  will  take  over  their  shares 
from  them,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  liability  attaching  to 
them.  Tt  is  only  too  probable,  therefore,  that  the  break- 
down of  this  Company  will  intensify  the  distrust,  and  that 
several  other  Trust  Companies  will  before  long  have  to  go 
into  liquidation. 

Money  continues  abundant  and  cheap  in  the  open 
market,  but  the  rate  of  discount  has  risen  sharply  during 
the  week  to  over  2\  per  cent.  This  was  partly  due  to  the 
expectation  that  has  been  generally  entertained  for  some 
time  that  the  India  Council  would  have  to  borrow  im- 
mediately, partly  to  the  fear  of  gold  shipments  to  New 
York,  and  partly  to  the  strong  demand  for  the  metal  for 
the  Continent.  During  the  week  ended  Wednesday  night 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  was  withdrawn  from  the  Bank 
of  England.  The  foreign  demand  is  likely  to  increase.  It 
seems  certain  that,  if  the  Sherman  Act  is  repealed,  President 
Cleveland  will  immediately  borrow  a  large  amount.  It  is 
estimated  that  during  the  current  financial  year  there  will 
be  a  deficit  of  about  10  millions  sterling,  and  the  gold  in 
the  Treasury  is  already  nearly  4  millions  sterling  below 
what  ought  to  be  kept  to  secure  the  exchangeability  of  the 
greenbacks. 

On  Wednesday  the  India  Council  again  offered  for  tender 
40  lakhs  of  rupees  in  bills  and  telegraphic  transfers,  but 
once  more  there  were  no  applications.  Charges  and 
counter -charges  are  being  made  by  officials  of  the  Indian 
Government  and  the  exchange  banks ;  but  the  real  ex- 
planation of  the  inability  of  the  Council  to  sell  its  drafts  is 
that  the  closing  of  the  mints  has,  for  the  time  being  at  all 
events,  disorganized  trade.  At  the  present  value  of  the 
rupee  there  is  no  profit,  or,  at  any  rate,  there  is  very  little 
profit,  upon  exports  from  India  to  Europe.  Accordingly, 
the  exports  have  greatly  fallen  off,  and  there  is  no  need, 
therefore,  to  remit  money  to  pay  for  European  purchases. 

At  the  fortnightly  settlement  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
which  began  on  Wednesday  morning,  Stock  Exchange 
borrowers  were  able  to  obtain  all  the  money  they  wanted 
at  from  2  to  2]  per  cent.,  and  within  the  Stock  Ex- 
change carrying-over  rates  were  very  light.  Evidently  the 
public  is  still  holding  aloof  from  the  market,  and  the  specu- 
lative account  is,  therefore,  as  small  as  ever.  It  is  to  lie 
hoped  that  investors  will  not  be  deceived  by  the  sudden 
rise  that  has  taken  place  in  New  York,  because  Mr.  W.  K. 
Vanderbilt  has  purchased  60,000  shares  of  the  Delaware 
and  Lackawanna.  The  Vanderbilt  family  is  known  to  be 
very  largely  interested  in  several  coal-carrying  Companies, 
especially  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  and  the  Reading,  and 
of  course  they  are  also  the  chief  shareholders  in  the  New 
York  Central  and  the  Lake  Shore.  It  is  not  surprising, 
then,  that  the  Messrs.  Vanderbilt  should  take  advantage  of 
the  recent  crisis  to  obtain  control  of  a  Company  which  has 
hitherto  been  a  disturbing  element  in  the  coal  business.  It 
does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  Messrs.  Vanderbilt  are 
about  to  attempt  another  coal  combination.  They  disclaim 
:my  such  intention,  and  we  can  well  believe  that  they  do 
not  entertain  it.  What  they  are  aiming  at,  no  doubt,  is  to 
get  such  a  voice  in  the  councils  of  the  different  competing 
<  'ompanies  as  will  compel  all  of  them  to  work  in  a  friendly 
spirit  with  one  another.    There  is  nothing  in  the  purchase, 


then,  to  justify  the  great  speculative  rise  that  has  take 
place.    At  the  end  of  last  week  the  Democratic  members  0 
the  United  States  Senate  agreed  upon  a  compromise  ;  bu 
as  soon  as  its  terms  were  communicated  to  the  President,  h 
declared  that  he  would  veto  it, and  the  compromise  apparcntl 
has  been  given  up.    It  is  now  expected  that  the  repea 
of  the  Sherman  Act  will  be  carried  next  week.    That  is 
no  doubt,  a  great  step  in  the  right  direction  ;   but  evei 
it  does  not  justify  a  great  speculative  rise  in  stocks,  an( 
we  trust  that  the  investing  public  will  not  be  misled 
the  confident  predictions  which  may  now  be   expectc  d 
Here  at  home  the  coal  strike  stiM  drags  on ;  railway  traffic* 
are  falling  off',  and  trade  is  depressed.  On  the  Continent  tin 
continued  fall  in  Italian  Rentes  is  exciting  apprehension 
For  several  years  French  investors  have  been  selling  Italian 
securities,  which  have  been  bought  by  Italian  and  German 
capitalists.    It  is  believed  now  that  the  French  have  nearlj 
got  rid  of  the  immense  amount  of  Italian  stocks  thefl 
formerly  held,  and  that,  whatever  may  happen,  France  wil 
not  suffer.    But  there  are  grave  apprehensions  as  to  the 
consequences  in  Italy.    Certainly  the  losses  must  already 
be  heavy,  while  every  fall  lowers  the  credit  of  the  country 
and  makes  it  more  difficult  to  get  the  accommodation 
that  is  needed.     The  German  capitalists,  too,  will  be 
seriously  affected,  as  very  large  amounts  of  German  money 
have  been  invested  in  Italy  in  recent  years.    The  Matabele 
war  has  checked  the  rise  in  South  African  securities ;  but 
the  market,  for  all  that,  is  steady.    The  market  for  Argen 
tine  securities  is  also  firm,  though  not  much  is  doin 
Brazilians,  of  course,  are  altogether  neglected. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  the  India  Council  issued  a  notice 
inviting  tenders  for  India  bills,  payable  in  London  in  gold, 
of  the  amount  of  2  millions  sterling,  and  running  for  six 
months.  The  tenders  are  to  be  sent  into  the  Bank  of 
England  on  Friday  next  week,  and  the  result  will  be  made' 
known  on  the  following  day.  The  general  impression  is 
that  the  Council  is  only  trying  the  market,  and  that  it  will' 
have  to  borrow  more  before  the  financial  year  is  out. 


Consols  closed  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  97  J  J,  a  fall 
compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  y\r.  In  the  other 
first-class  securities  there  is  not  much  change.  Colonial 
stocks  have  been  fairly  steady,  but  Victoria  Three  and  a 
Halfs  closed  at  89,  a  fall  of  f .  Home  Railway  Stocks, 
which  have  been  so  remarkably  steady  all  through  the  coal 
strike,  have  given  way  decidedly  this  week.  Great  Northern 
Preferred  Ordinary  closed  on  Thursday  at  111,  a  fall  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  3 ;  Great  Eastern 
closed  at  74^,  a  fall  of  \\  ;  Great  Western  closed  at  151,  a 
fall  of  2f ;  and  Midland  closed  at  147,  a  fall  of  3|. 
In  the  American  department,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
has  been  a  very  marked  and  a  very  general  rise. 
Beginning  first  with  the  purely  speculative  shares,  which 
ought  not  to  be  touched  by  investors,  we  find  that  Erie 
Common  shares  on  Thursday  were  at  I5§,  a  rise  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  1 ;  Reading  shares 
closed  at  nf,  a  rise  of  2§ ;  and  Atchison  shares  closed  at 
2 if,  a  rise  of  as  much  as  3.  Coming  next  to  the  shares  on 
which  dividends  are  sometimes  paid  and  sometimes  not,  we 
find  that  Louisville  and  Nashville  closed  at  47I,  a  rise  of 
2| ;  and  Milwaukee  closed  at  66g,  a  rise  of  as  much  as  6\. 
Coming  in  the  next  place  to  bonds  which  are  not  regarded 
as  quite  safe,  we  find  that  Atchison  Fours  closed  at  75,  a 
rise  of  as  much  as  4  ;  and  that  Erie  Second  Mortgage  bonds 
closed  at  76  J,  a  rise  of  as  much  as  6.  Coming  in  the  last 
place  to  shares  upon  which  good  dividends  have  been 
paid  for  many  years,  we  find  that  Illinois  closed  on  Thurs- 
day at  96^,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday 
of  2\  ;  that  New  York  Central  closed  at  107,  a  rise  of  3  ; 
and  that  Lake  Shore  closed  at  1327,,  a  rise  of  as  much  as  8. 
The  South  American  market  generally  is  somewhat  lower. 
Argentine  Fives  closed  on  Thursday  at  63?,,  a  fall  compared 
with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  1  ;  and  the  Funding  Loan 
closed  at  67^,  also  a  tall  of  1.  Inter-Bourse  securities  like- 
wise are  somewhat  lower.  Spanish  closed  on  Thursday  at, 
62J},  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  1  ; 
Greeks  of  1881  closed  at  35I,  a  fall  of  1^  ;  and  Italian  Fives 
closed  at  8o;>,  a  fall  of  2^,  after  having  been  as  low  as  79}. 
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AN  AUTUMN  FISH. 

IT  is  some  years  since  there  has  been  a  season  so  disastrous 
to  the  salmon-fisher  as  this  in  the  Welsh  rivers.  There 
has  been  throughout  the  spring  and  summer  no  water  at 
all,  and  no  water  means  no  fish.  There  are  few  rivers  in 
Wales  dearer  to  the  lover  of  sport  or  scenery  than  the 
silver  Wye,  and  even  this  beautiful  stream,  in  spite  of  its 
many  feeders,  has  been  little  better  than  a  succession 
of  stagnant  pools.  It  has  been  no  pleasure  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  when  the  duties  of  the  day  have  been  attended 
to,  to  stroll  down  to  the  river  bank  and  watch  the  rising 
fish.  Not  one  to  be  seen  leaping  high  out  of  the  water  and 
falling  back  with  the  heavy  splash  which  creates  such  an 
indescribable  sensation  in  the  fisherman's  heart.  Whether 
it  be  a  taking  fish  or  not,  no  matter  to-day ;  he  may  be  far 
away  to-morrow  ;  still  it  is  a  pleasant  sight. 

But  at  last  rain  has  come.  There  has  been  a  heavy 
downpour  amongst  the  Cardiganshire  hills.  The  Clairwen, 
■the  Elan,  Irfon,  Ithon,  have  poured  their  flooded  waters 
into  the  Wye,  and,  for  the  first  time  this  season  bank-full, 
she  has  joined  her  sister  Severn. 

The  fisherman's  heart  is  glad.  His  favourite  catch  is  in 
perfect  order ;  it  has  seldom  failed  him  with  the  river  as  it 
is.  His  hopes  are  realized ;  and,  after  so  long  waiting, 
great  is  his  satisfaction  as  he  looks  down  upon  the  fifteen- 
pounder  lying  at  his  feet.  It  is  true  that  it  is  an  autumn 
fish,  wanting  in  that  perfect  beauty  of  condition  which  is 
only  to  be  seen  in  a  clean-run  spring  fish.  Its  dash  and 
pluck  are  not  the  same.  Twenty  minutes  are  enough  to 
bring  it  to  the  gaff ;  but  those  twenty  minutes  have  afforded 
a  gratification  that  is  only  felt  by  those  who  are  real  lovers 
of  the  sport. 

The  fisherman  allows  himself  a  short  rest  before  moving 
to  the  next  catch ;  and  as  he  lingers  many  thoughts  cross 
his  mind.  Where  did  the  fish  come  from  1  How  came  it 
there  1  It  could  not  have  been  in  the  catch  during  those 
long  months  of  drought — it  would  have  been  unfit  for 
human  food.  It  could  not  have  moved  slowly  from  pool  to 
pool,  because  there  has  not  been  water  enough  in  the 
streams  all  the  summer  to  allow  it  to  pass  up.  It  must 
have  come  from  the  sea.  If  the  Bristol  Channel  be  the 
sea,  that  is  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  away,  and  it  only 
.had  some  forty-eight  hours  to  do  the  journey.  Was  it  one 
long  steady  swim  against  the  current  of  thit  rushing 
river,  or  did  it  pause  now  and  again  to  rest  1  Then, 
why  did  it  come  to  that  particular  spot  1  Was  it  instinct 
•or  memory  brought  it  there?  Was  it  making  its  way 
to  the  water  of  its  infancy  %  Was  it  a  stranger  to 
this  river,  compelled  by  some  incomprehensible  attraction 
to  travel  higher  and  higher  up  the  river  seeking  some 
spawning-bed  which,  for  all  it  knew,  might  be  before  it  or 
not  1  But  the  fisherman  must  not  linger.  The  October 
days  are  drawing  to  a  close,  and  it  may  be  he  will  not  have 
another  day  on  which  he  may  cast  his  fly  upon  the  water. 
He  may  land  half  a  dozen  fis-h  or  more  before  night  comes 
on,  for  the  river  is  now  fairly  well  supplied.  The  nets  are 
off,  and  the  flood  came  just  in  time ;  but  it  is  only  a  few  days 
to  the  end  of  the  season,  and  he  must  work,  and  work  hard, 
if  he  would  make  up  for  lost  time,  and  get  some  slight 
compensation  for  the  sport  which  has  been  so  long  denied 
him.  The  nets  are  off!  What  heartburnings  the  same 
nets  have  caused  !  How  the  true  fisherman  hates  the  sight 
of  those  bare  and  staring  poles,  those  long  lines  of  netting, 
.and  corks,  and  lead — such  a  hideous  spectacle  and  one  so 
common  on  the  banks  of  the  middle  waters  of  the  Wye  ! 
Passing  by  chance  the  fishmonger's  shop — maybe  in  Here- 
ford or  in  Ross — with  a  feeling,  half  of  anger,  half  of  envy, 
he  looks  upon  that  thirty-pound  fish  lying  on  the  marble 
slab,  fresh  from  the  river,  untainted  by  contact  with  straw 
or  ice.  Why  so  seldom  does  such  a  fish  come  to  his  share  1 
That  one  might  have  worked  its  way  to  the  upper 
waters  and  been  his  had  it  not  been  for  those  abominable 
nets.  And  now  his  turn  has  come.  This  is  why  he  loves 
October.  The  autumn  fish  may  not  show  such  sport  as  the 
spring— certainly  is  not  so  exquisitely  delicate  for  the  table  ; 
but  quantity  makes  up  in  some  degree  for  quality.  Given 
a  favourable  condition  of  water,  there  is  nothing  to  come 
between  the  fisherman  and  success  during  the  few  days  of 
the  season  that  remain  to  him.  A  fair  chance  for  the  fish 
from  the  river's  mouth  to  within  a  few  miles  of  its  source  ; 
there  is  not  a  hindrance,  not  a  block  to  the  travelling  fish,  j 
no  fear  of  its  being  entangled  in  those  deadly  folds.  All  I 
is  clear  before  him  ;  there  is  nothing  to  dread,  except  from 


its  own  indiscretion.  That  alone  can  give  the  fisherman 
the  advantage,  and  he  avails  himself  of  it.  The  tiniest 
feathers  from  the  most  delicately-plumaged  birds,  and  those 
combined  not  haphazard,  but  with  the  cunning  of  the 
tempter  and  from  a  long  experience  of  the  frailty  of  the 
fish — in  short,  the  "  proper  fly,"  varying  under  varying  cir- 
cumstances, but  always  in  colour  and  size  suitable  to  the 
particular  river,  can  alone  ensure  success.  Much  is  said 
about  luck  in  salmon-fishing.  But  in  the  end  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  water,  and  of  the  flies  adapted  to  the  water, 
combined  with  a  certain  amount  of  skill,  will  bring  more 
fish  to  land  than  will  the  best  luck  in  the  world. 


THE  ORIENT  EXPRESS. 

THE  name  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Burnand  is  so  closely  linked,  not 
only  with  the  humorous  literature  of  to-day  and  yester- 
day, but  with  much  that  was  brightest  in  the  drama  of  but 
a  few  years  since,  that  any  work  from  his  pen  necessarily 
awakens  a  degree  of  interest  which  may  not  unnaturally  be 
accompanied  by  unreasonable  demands  upon  the  admired 
author's  powers  of  production  in  the  way  of  novelty  and 
brightness.  The  importance  attaching  to  the  production  of 
The  Orient  Express  differs  but  little  either  in  kind  or  degree 
from  that  which  is  associated  with  Savoy  operas  to  which 
the  names  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Gilbert  are  ap- 
pended;  and  just  as  the  utmost  which  we  want  or  have  a 
right  to  expect  in  the  one  case  is  the  accustomed  Sir  Arthur 
and  the  accustomed  Mr.  Gilbert— those,  in  fact,  who 
charmed  us  years  ago — so,  in  the  other  case,  it  is  the  Burnand 
of  "  Happy  Thoughts,"  of  innumerable  inimitable  parodies 
and  infinite  good  farce  and  burlesque,  whom  we  are  glad  to 
welcome  at  Mr.  Daly's  Theatre,  just  off  Leicester  Square. 
The  only  novelty  perceptible  in  the  new  production  is  that 
it  is  an  adaptation,  not  from  the  French,  but,  like  much 
work  which  Mr.  Daly  has  done  for  himself  and  his  company, 
from  the  German.  The  original,  by  Dr.  Oscar  Blumenthal 
and  Herr  Gustav  Kadelburg,  is  not  by  any  means  a  new 
work  ;  the  reference,  retained  by  Mr.  Burnand,  to  Strauss's 
music  places  it  a  few  years  back,  and  the  idea  of  the  com- 
plications arising  from  the  transfer  of  a  non-transferable 
tourist  ticket,  no  doubt  occurred  to  the  mind  of  the  in- 
genious author  when  the  system  was  yet  in  its  infancy. 
Perhaps  the  best,  as  it  certainly  is  the  crispest  and  most 
purposeful,  passage  in  the  farce  (for  it  is  farce,  and  not 
comedy)  is  the  dry,  businesslike  statement  of  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  the  ticket  has  been  issued.  Probably 
no  one  ever  stated  a  farce-motive  with  greater  point  and 
succinctness,  and  the  humour  of  it  is  admirably  developed 
by  the  surroundings.  What  seems  like  the  reading  of  a 
mere  catalogue  of  arbitrary  rules  is,  in  fact,  the  one  com- 
pletely luminous  moment  in  a  play  of  ingenious  complica- 
tions. The  Orient  Express  possesses  some  of  the  vices,  in 
addition  to  the  virtues,  of  the  farce  belonging  to  the  time 
when  men  of  ability  wrote  farces,  and  were  not  ashamed 
to  call  them  so.  The  worst  thing  we  have  to  say  against 
Mr.  Burnand's  work  is  of  a  very  practical  kind,  and  lies 
in  his  omission  to  provide  a  fine  part  for  Miss  Ada 
Rehan.  Her  acting,  as  the  wife  with  an  illimitable  field 
for  jealousy,  is  admirable,  but  she  is  far  too  true  an 
artist  to  make  opportunities  which  would  destroy  the 
balance  of  no  matter  how  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  a 
dramatic  picture.  It  is  only  with  the  injudicious  who 
know  not  when  to  grieve  that  she  will  suffer  for  her  un- 
selfish refusal  to  usurp  an  interest  which  does  not  legiti- 
mately belong  to  the  part  which  she  plays.  It  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  observe  the  fine  comedy  method  of  Mr.  James 
Lewis  and  Mrs.  Gilbert.  They  combine  to  shake  our  belief 
in  the  maxim  that  the  person  who  never  made  a  mistake 
never  made  anything  worth  making.  One  can  find  no 
higher  praise  for  them  than  to  say  that  their  work  here  is 
thoroughly  worthy  of  the  efforts  in  which  we  have  already 
learned  to  admire  them.  Mr.  George  Clarke  is  an  actor  of 
various  accomplishments ;  but  the  part  of  the  amorous 
Greek  is  a  severe  trial  of  his  powers.  It  would  hardly  be 
matter  of  congratulation  to  any  one  but  himself  had  he 
succeeded  better  than  he  did. 

A  second  visit  to  Sowing  the  Wind  at  the  Comedy 
j  Theatre  confirms  the  good  impression  at  first  produced  by 
I  a  strong  and  fine  play  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  admirably 
j  acted.    Miss  Emery's  force  and  pathos  as  Rosamund  are 
unmistakable,  as  are  the  gallantry  and  the  excellent  percep- 
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tionof  Mr.  Sydney  Brough  as  Annesley.  From  Mr.  Brandon 
Thomas  the  observant  playgoer  has  learnt  to  expect  very 
much,  and  expectation  is  fully  answered  by  the  thought 
and  power  of  Mr.  Thomas's  acting  of  Brabazon. 


THE  CAMBRIDGESHIRE  WEEK. 

IN  the  racing  world,  October  opened  with  the  success  of 
the  three-year-old  Dornroschen,  in  the  Nottingham 
Handicap,  and  three  days  later  that  filly  still  further  dis- 
tinguished herself  by  running  Victor  Wild  to  half  a  length 
for  the  Hurst  Park  Club  Cup,  when  giving  him  9  lbs.  In 
each  case  she  started  at  10  to  1,  and,  at  the  weights  which  she 
was  carrying,  both  races  were  smart  performances.  In  the 
same  week,  that  valuable  two-year-old  race  the  Kempton 
Park  Great  Breeders'  Produce  Stakes  of  5,000/.  was  run 
for  at  Kempton,  resulting  in  the  victory  of  Lord  Alington's 
St.  Simon  colt,  Matchbox,  who  beat  Lord  Durham's  Isonomy 
colt,  Son  o'  Mine,  by  a  neck  at  even  weights.  The  handi- 
cappers  apparently  consider  that  this  form  puts  Matchbox 
within  7  lbs.  of*  Ladas,  and  Son  0'  Mine  on  a  par  with 
Bullingdon,  3  lbs.  below  Matchbox.  As  all  four  are  in  the 
Derby,  the  publication  of  the  Free  Handicap,  in  which 
these  weights  are  apportioned,  may  be  regarded  in  the  light 
of  an  authorized  Derby  "tip"  Another  interesting  race 
took  place  on  the  Saturday  of  the  Kempton  meeting,  when 
the  Duke  of  York  Stakes,  a  handicap  of  3,000/.,  was  won 
by  Sir  William  Throckmorton's  three-year-old  Melton  colt, 
Avington,  and,  considering  his  victory  at  the  same  place  in 
the  City  of  London  Breeders'  Foal  Stakes  in  August,  he  was 
put  very  lightly  into  the  handicap  at  7  st. 

We  fear  that  the  devotions  of  many  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  were  disturbed  on  the  following  Sunday  by 
their  anxiety  for  the  success  of  Mr.  Waring's  Buccaneer  in 
the  race  for  the  Prix  du  Conseil  Municipal  of  4,000/.  at 
Paris,  and  the  repose  of  their  Sabbath  was  rudely  broken 
in  the  evening,  when  they  learned  that  the  renowned 
Buccaneer,  who  had  been  handicapped  second  for  the  Cesare- 
witch,  only  4  lbs.  below  La  Fleche,  had  been  unplaced,  and 
that  the  race  had  been  won  very  easily  by  the  French  three- 
year-old  Callistrate,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  met  Buccaneer 
on  10  lbs.  more  disadvantageous  terms  than  those  at  which 
he  had  been  handicapped  with  him  for  the  Cesarewitch.  The 
immediate  result  was  to  make  Callistrate  one  of  the  leading 
favourites  for  the  Cambridgeshire.  In  the  meantime  the 
great  stud  of  M.  Lupin  was  sold,  several  mares  making 
good  prices,  and  the  stallion  Xaintrailles  8,000/. 

Then  came  the  Newmarket  Second  October  Meeting, 
which  will  be  chiefly  memorable  for  the  splendid  finish  for 
the  Cesarewitch  between  Mr.  Ellis's  Red  Eyes  and  Jennings 
the  trainer's  Cypria,  the  pair  of  fillies  coming  down  the 
Bushes  Hill  close  together,  and  fighting  out  the  battle  the 
whole  way  to  the  winning-post,  which  they  passed  abreast. 
The  stakes  were  divided.  The  good  third  of  "  Mr.  Jersey's  " 
old  imtre,  Lady  Rosebery,  greatly  astonished  those  who  had 
seen  her  finish  at  Doncaster  nine  lengths  behind  Prisoner, 
when  meeting  him  on  1 2  lbs.  better  terms  than  those  on 
which  she  now  easily  beat  him  by  an  even  greater  distance. 
The  many  backers  of  Self  Sacrifice  had  expressed  great, 
anxious,  and  curious  interest  in  her  sudden  sale  and  with- 
drawal from  the  race,  and  it  is  a  mystery  concerning  which 
we  can  offer  no  explanation.  It  would  be  hazardous  to 
criticize  the  riding  of  so  fine  a  jockey  as  T.  Loates  on 
Red  Eyes,  although  at  least  one  writer  has  done  so  ;  but  it  is 
safe  to  praise  that  of  the  boy,  W.  Pratt,  on  Cypria.  He  was 
without  whip  or  spurs,  and  rode  with  great  judgment  and 
determination.  That  much  in-bred-to-Touchstone  filly,  Baron 
de  Rothschild's  La  Nievre,  won  the  Clearwell  Stakes,  and 
the  Duke  of  Westminster's  Grey  Leg,  the  Prendergast ;  but, 
of  course,  those  old-fashioned  two-year-old  races  are  quite 
eclipsed  in  these  days  by  the  Middle  Park  Plate,  not  that 
even  that  event  is  of  as  much  importance  as  it  was  a 
few  years  ago.  The  very  hollow  victory  of  Lord  Rosebery 's 
Ladas  was  pleasant  to  look  at,  as  an  example  of  a  good  colt 
running  up  to  hi*  true  form  ;  but  it  was  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  foregone  conclusion,  5  to  1  being  laid  on  him. 
This  performance  strengthened  his  position  in  the  Derby 
betting,  and  he  advanced  from  3?,  to  1  to  2.!y  to  1.  These 
may  appear  short  odds,  so  long  before  the  event,  with  four 
Derby  colls  handicapped  within  ioll)s.  of  each  other,  espe- 
cially when  we  hear  in  mind  that  two-year-olds  can  give- 
each  other  more  weight  relatively  than  older  horses.  Extra- 


ordinary as  the  success  of  Ladas  has  been,  his  winnings  in 
stakes— something  under  6,000/.— have  been  greatly  sur- 
passed by  those  of  the  American  two-year-old,  Domino.i 
who  is  stated  to  have  won  more  than  34,000/.  in  the  land 
of  his  birth.  The  heaviest  reverse  met  with  during  the 
Second  October  Meeting  by  backers  was  when  they  laid  $ty 
to  1  that  St.  David  could  give  Glengall  24  lbs.  over  the 
Rowley  Mile  for  the  Southfield  Plate ;  the  event  proving 
the  exact  contrary.  Considering  the  evil  times,  the  late1 
Lord  Calthorpe's  stud  sold  well,  at  29,425  guineas.  Probably, 
the  stallion  Satiety  was  not  dear  at  5,000  guineas  ;  but  it 
was  a  surprise  to  many  people  when  Captain  Machell 
gave  3,400  guineas  for  the  three-year-old  Buckingham,  a 
colt  that  had  not  run  in  public  this  year,  but  had  won  four 
races  as  a  two-year-old,  and  had  been  handicapped  in  the1 
spring  a  stone  below  his  stable  companion,  Isinglass.  The 
two  mares,  Heresy  and  Seabreeze,  purchased  by  Sir  Tatton 
Sykes  and  Lord  Rosebery,  made  3,100  and  3,600  guineas. 
These  prices,  together  with  an  offer  which  was  refused,  of 
20,000/.  for  Marcion,  were  decidedly  encouraging  to  the 
much  depressed  breeders  of  blood  stock. 

In  the  week  between  the  two  last  Newmarket  Meetings 
Mr.  W.  Brodrick  Cloete's  Cereza,  who  had  run  second  to 
Avington  for  the  Duke  of  York  Stakes,  won  the  Gatwick 
Handicap  from  a  very  fair  field,  but  under  a  very  light 
weight.  At  Sandown  5  to  2  was  laid  on  the  unbeaten 
Delphos  for  the  Great  Sapling  Plate  of  1,000/.;  but  his 
penalties  had  raised  his  weight  to  within  2  lbs.  of  10  st.,  and 
a  20  to  1  outsider  called  Marnovia,  belonging  to  Colonel 
Heyward,  who  breeds  and  privately  trains  his  horses  near 
the  retired  little  Welsh  town  of  Welshpool,  made 
tremendous  running  and  was  never  caught.  As  this  filly 
was  receiving  20  lbs.,  Delphos  was  not  disgraced.  The 
powerful  and  hard-working  colt  Braemar  won  the  Temple 
Handicap  the  same  afternoon,  and  Go  Lightly  beat  Mecca 
at  9  lbs.  for  the  Orleans  Nursery  Handicap.  The  next  day 
Ravensbury  walked  over  for  the  Amphion  Plate  of  1,000/. — 
a  large  stake  to  win  so  easily  !  None  the  worse  for  her 
exertions  of  the  previous  day,  Marnovia  won  the  Hook  Plate 
with  7  lbs.  extra.  In  the  Sandown  Autumn  Handicap,. 
Profit,  a  strong  favourite,  was  beaten  four  lengths  by  the 
extreme  outsider,  Mr.  J.  W.  Charlton's  Pennyless.  Last 
Saturday  a  day's  steeplechasing  at  Sandown  combined  with 
the  falling  leaves  in  reminding  those  who  only  care  for  flat- 
racing  that  their  fun  would  soon  be  over  for  this  year. 

The  first  day  of  the  Newmarket  Houghton  Meeting  was' 
rendered  melancholy  by  the  defeat  of  Orme  in  the  last  race 
of  his  brilliant,  though  not  unchequered,  career.  The 
Limekiln  Stakes  is  a  weight-f'or-age  race ;  the  penalties, 
however,  incurred  by  Orme  made  the  difference  between  his 
weight  and  Childwick's  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  handicap 
for  the  Cambridgeshire — that  is  to  say,  33  lbs.  From  this 
we  must  deduct  8  lbs.  for  age,  and  we  shall  probably  be 
very  liberal  if  we  allow  5  lbs.  for  the  beating  by  three- 
quarters  of  a  length ;  Orme,  therefore,  is  20  lbs.  better 
than  the  colt  that  had  the  honour  of  being  the  highest- 
priced  yearling  ever  purchased.  If  Matchbox  had  no  very 
formidable  opponent  for  the  Criterion  Stakes,  he  ran  wTell 
over  the  severe  course  under  a  heavy  weight.  For  the 
Troy  Stakes,  Priestholme  showed  that  he  is  rather  a  better 
colt  than  he  was  represented  in  the  Free  Handicap. 

The  great  event  of  the  present  week  has  been  the  Cam- 
bridgeshire, which  has  been  quite  as  interesting  a  race  as 
usual.  The  non-betting  public,  as  a  body,  always  hopes  for- 
the  success  of  the  horse  carrying  the  highest  weight,  and  on 
this  occasion  La  Fleche,  the  winner  of  last  year's  Cambridge- 
shire, with  9  st.  7  lbs.  on  her  back,  was  the  popular  favourite. 
Backers,  however,  were  not  quite  so  unanimous  in  wishing 
for  her  success.  Raehurn  had  beaten  her  by  a  length  and 
a  half  for  the  Lancashire  Plate ;  so,  now  that  he  was  to 
meet  her  upon  4  lbs.  better  terms,  he  seemed  a  more  de- 
sirable investment.  Another  very  heavily-backed  competitor, 
great  as  was  his  weight,  was  the  French  horse  Callistrate, 
for  the  reasons  already  mentioned. 

The  race,  however,  was  not  to  fall  to  such  horses  as  these, 
but  to  Molly  Morgan,  a  four-year-old  filly  whose  record  cf 
this  season  had  been  to  run  unplaced  in  three  races.  She 
was  handicapped  only  5  lbs.  above  the  lightest  weight  in  the 
list,  but  curried  two  more.  As  she  belongs  to  Lord  Dunraven, 
she  has  done  something  to  make  up  to  him  for  his  yachting 
disappointment  in  America.  The  Duke  of  Portland  has  better 
reason  for  being  pleased  with  the  performance  of  Raehurn, 
who  gave  Molly  Morgan  a  year  and  24  lbs.  and  ran  second. 
Prisoner  ran  third,  and,  as  Lady  Rosebery  ran  ninth,  their  1 
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form  was  once  more  reversed.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Molly  Morgan  started  first  favourite  for  the  Cesarewitch 
and  ran  very  well  until  some  way  down  the  Bushes  Hill. 
She  is  a  fine  bay  mare  and  a  beautiful  mover,  and  few,  if 
any,  horses  have  ever  won  a  Cambridgeshire  more  easily. 
Later  in  the  afternoon,  in  beating  Sempronius  by  three- 
quarters  of  a  length,  at  3  lbs.,  Mecca  accurately  confirmed 
the  estimate  formed  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  pair  in  the 
Free  Handicap,  although,  as  the  betting  showed,  backers 
had  taken  a  different  view  of  the  question. 

On  Thursday  thirteen  two-year-olds  ran  over  the  Cesare- 
witch course — almost  a  cruel  distance,  at  their  age — for  the 
Feather  Plate,  the  winner  being  Peleas,  a  colt  by  Foxhall. 
Short  as  it  is  in  comparison,  even  the  Dewhurst  course  of 
seven  furlongs  is  longer  than  most  two-year- old  courses ; 
and  over  this  distance  Matchbox  ran  like  a  stayer,  making 
all  the  running,  giving  10  lbs.  to  Jocasta  and  beating  her 
by  four  lengths,  and  7  lbs.  to  Priestholme  and  beating  her 
by  eight.  The  betting  upon  the  Free  Handicap  Sweep- 
stakes for  three-year-olds  exactly  foretold  the  result — Le 
Nicham  (9  st.),  1 ;  Son  of  a  Gun  (8  st.  7  lbs.),  2  ;  Xylo- 
phone (7  st.  9  lbs.),  3.  Le  Nicham,  carrying  the  same 
weight  as  Raeburn,  had  run  on  the  previous  day  for  the 
Cambridgeshire ;  had  looked  formidable  at  the  Bushes, 
where  he  was  in  the  front  rank,  and  got  beaten  in  descend- 
ing the  hill.  For  the  Free  Handicap  he  gave  Son  of  a  Gun 
the  same  weight  he  would  have  had  to  have  given  him  for  the 
Cambridgeshire,  which  proved  how  hopeless  would  have  been 
that  horse's  chance  for  it. 


REVIEWS. 


DIARY  OF  COLOXEL  PETER  HAWKER.* 

SPORTSMEN  will  heartily  welcome  these  selections  from  the 
Diaries  of  Colonel  Peter  Hawker.  The  name  of  the  author 
of  the  famous  "  Instructions  "  was  a  household  word  in  country 
mansions  between  John  o'Groat's  and  his  favourite  Southern 
haunts,  before  a  new  generation  of  writers  sprang  up  who  re- 
corded their  feats  with  the  detonator  and  the  breechloader.  As 
Sir  Ralph  Payne  Gall wey  remarks  in  his  introduction,  they  have 
generally  borrowed  freely  from  their  famous  predecessor,  whose 
work  enjoyed  unprecedented  popularity  and  passed  through  many 
successive  editions.  He  tells  us  that,  had  the  diaries  been  printed 
in  full,  they  would  have  extended  to  several  additional  volumes, 
and  perhaps  it  might  have  been  all  the  better  had  he  carried 
•condensation  further  than  he  has  clone.  There  is  undoubtedly  a 
good  deal  of  monotony  in  the  extracts,  for  the  good  Colonel  goes 
into  the  most  minute  detail  as  to  the  incidents  of  each  day's  shoot- 
ing. All  the  same  they  are  delightful  reading,  for  the  writer  is 
humorous,  quaint,  and  original.  Nor  is  the  interest  confined  to  the 
subject  which  chiefly  preoccupied  him.  There  are  exciting  notes  of 
his  numerous  Continental  trips,  and  of  his  experiences  in  incessant 
English  journeys  by  coach  and  post-chaise.  There  are  amusing 
sketches  of  the  characters  he  meets,  and  picturesque  descriptions  of 
his  mishaps  and  adventures.  He  had  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Peninsular  army;  but  he  kept  a  separate  set  of  military  journals. 
In  these,  however,  we  see  him  as  a  connoisseur  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  notably  as  an  enthusiastic  musician.  The  best  bag  he  ever 
made  scarcely  pleased  him  more  than  appreciative  commendation 
of  a  clever  musical  invention  of  his ;  and  he  relates  with  pride 
that  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Haarlem  he  had  the  privilege  of  perform- 
ing on  the  great  organ  there.  As  Sir  Ralph  Paymj-Gallwey 
remarks,  he  must  have  been  one  of  the  "  hardest  "  men  who  ever 
lived.  He  had  wretched  health ;  he  suffered  besides  from  an  old 
Peninsular  wound  ;  yet  he  drags  himself  out  with  the  gun  in  all 
weathers,  he  sets  the  doctors  at  defiance,  and  only  resigns  him- 
self to  close  confinement  when  he  falls  iuto  the  hands  of  the 
surgeons.  So  much  so  that  on  one  occasion  we  are  rather  sur- 
prised, when  he  had  been  shaken  and  frightfully  bruised  by  a 
carriage  overturn,  to  find  that  for  three  entire  days  there  is 
nothing  but  a  record  of  bandaging  and  low  diet.  As  for  his 
shooting,  it  seems  to  have  been  simply  marvellous.  It  is  nothing 
unusual  to  hear  of  his  killing  fifteen  or  twenty  shots  in  succession 
in  stormy  weather  with  his  old  single -barrelled  flint,  and  we 
presume  his  veracity  may  be  strictly  depended  on.  Nor  in  those 
days  was  even  the  partridge-shooting  so  easy  as  is  commonly 
believed.  He  is  constantly  talking  of  wild  birds  and  want  of 
cover  on  the  First  of  September,  though  then  much  land  must 

*  Diary  of  Colonel  Peter  Haulier,  Author  of  "Instructions  to  Young 
Sportsmen,"  1802-1-853.  With  Introduction  by  Sir  Ralph  Pajne- 
Gallwey.    Loudon:  Longmans  &  Co.  1893. 


have  been  comparatively  unreclaimed,  and  the  wheat  must  have 
been  reaped  with  scythe  or  sickle.  Pheasants  were  so  rare  in  his 
Hampshire  covers  that  more  than  once  when  he  had  marked 
down  a  solitary  cock,  he  hurried  home  to  fetch  his  gun  and 
muster  "an  army"  to  beat  up  the  bird.  As  for  grouse,  he  was 
delighted  when  he  bagged  two  or  three  on  those  Yorkshire 
moors  where  now  a  few  thousands  may  be  killed  in  a  day's  driv- 
ing. And  at  that  time,  an  officer,  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of 
unimpeachable  honour,  like  Hawker,  seems  to  have  had  strangely 
eccentric  notions  about  preserving  and  poaching,  and  the  sanctity 
of  the  rights  of  property.  But  we  must  really  let  the  Colonel 
speak  for  himself,  and  go  on  to  pick  out  a  few  of  the  more  charac- 
teristic of  the  entries.  We  may  remark  that  the  diaries  begin 
in  1802,  when  the  annalist  was  a  youth  of  sixteen,  and  end 
immediately  before  his  death,  in  1853. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  the  enthusiast  never  spared  himself, 
and  was  no  lie-abed.  In  September  1802  he  was  with  his  regi- 
ment at  Folkestone  ;  turns  out  at  4.30,  walks  till  8,  and  brings 
home  next  to  nothing.  In  1806  he  is  poaching  on  Lord  Berkeley's 
ground  at  Hounslow.  He  knocks  over  a  couple  of  hares  right 
and  left,  hides  under  the  hedge  till  he  can  tell  whether  the 
keepers  have  heard  the  shot,  and  sees  a  dragoon  from  Hounslow 
barracks  pick  up  the  game,  with  a  cheery  "  view  hollow,"  and 
walk  away  with  the  hares  on  his  shoulder.  But  poaching  expedi- 
tions in  irresistible  force  are  organized  by  the  officers  in  country 
quarters.  The  gallant  Light  Dragoons  make  a  sortie  from  Ipswich, 
twenty  strong,  besides  beaters  and  markers,  to  storm  the  pet  pre- 
serves of  a  certain  unpopular  parson.  The  young  strategist  has 
drawn  a  regular  map  of  "  Parson  Bond's  Preserve,"  showing  the 
plan  of  attack  and  the  scientific  distribution  of  the  forces.  It 
appears  the  victim  could  only  summon  the  trespassers,  and  if 
they  were  in  force  sufficient  to  keep  the  field,  those  who  could 
conceal  their  identities  went  on  shooting  with  impunity.  That 
escapade  might  pass  for  a  "lark  "of  wild  youngsters,  although 
now  it  would  cost  the  offenders  their  commissions  ;  but  later,  as  a 
respectable  country  gentleman,  Hawker  shoots  over  Lord  Ports- 
mouth's land  in  contemptuous  defiance  of  his  lordship.  The 
shooting  "  in  a  sortie  from  garrison "  was  far  from  cheap.  In 
181 1  he  gives  the  note  of  the  day's  expenses,  including  posting, 
inns,  &c,  and  it  mounts  up  to  il.  10s.  The  expense  was  more 
serious  when,  as  in  the  following  year,  he  travelled  down  to  the 
Scottish  border,  specially  to  shoot  grouse,  his  excitement  was 
extreme  when  he  learned  from  the  landlord  that  a  moor  fowl  that 
very  morning  had  come  within  shot  of  the  door.  He  was 
delighted  next  day  when  he  bagged  a  single  cock,  though  some- 
what disappointed  at  not  having  made  up  the  brace.  The 
traveller  by  coach  not  only  paid  high,  but  suffered  much. 
"  The  roads  and  horses  in  this  country  are  so  bad  that 
even  the  mails  get  on  but  slowly ;  the  coachmen  are  like 
a  set  of  dirty  gipsies."  From  Moffat  towards  Glasgow  he 
travelled  by  chaise,  shooting  as  he  went  out  of  the  windows, 
and  bagging  three  partridges.  Next  day,  pursuing  the  same 
system,  he  did  somewhat  better.  When  there  was  no  need  to 
leave  an  address,  and  when  the  flying  sportsman  could  cover  his 
trail,  he  always  shot  in  free  and  independent  fashion.  Strolling 
out  beyond  the  suburbs  of  Glasgow,  he  brings  home  four 
partridges  and  a  cock  pheasant.  At  Dumbarton,  on  the  swampy 
banks  of  Clyde,  he  kills  twelve  snipe  without  a  miss.  Here  is  an 
example  of  his  enthusiasm.  In  one  of  his  woods  he  had  flushed  a 
woodcock.  "  I  worked  the  cover  till  not  a  dog  would  stir  fron 
my  heels.  I  left  it,  and  returned  with  every  man  and  dog  I 
could  muster;  and,  after  a  laborious  task  to  find  him,  I  had  the 
mortification  to  miss  a  fine  shot.  I,  however,  knocked  him  down 
with  my  second  barrel,  but  never  could  find  him,  though  I 
hunted  till  dark  and  half  the  next  day."  That  day  he  was 
probably  shooting  with  a  detonator ;  yet  ten  years  afterwards  he 
records  his  conviction  that  the  "  flint  gun  shot  superior  to  the 
detonator,  both  for  strength  and  closeness."  So  slow  are  improve- 
ments to  make  their  way,  even  with  those  best  qualified  to 
appreciate  them.  Naturally  no  man  looked  more  carefully  to  his 
batteries.  He  generally  dealt  with  Joe  Manton,  and  there  are  many 
entries  of  his  making  journeys  to  London  that  he  might  per- 
sonally superintend  repairs  and  alterations.  Of  course,  when  he 
had  gone  in  for  punt-shooting  and  the  development  of  the  swivel- 
guns,  he  gave  still  more  thought  to  the  matter.  Sometimes  he 
would  ask  old  "  Joe  "  down  to  his  winter  quarters  at  Keyhaven, 
near  Lymington,  to  share  his  sport  and  benefit  by  his  practice. 
Winter  after  winter  he  repaired  to  the  humble  cottage  on  the 
coast  when  the  weather  was  favourable  and  the  flights  were 
coming  in.  But  in  point  of  weather  be  was  a  regular  Jonah,  and 
he  complains  that,  invariably  and  simultaneously  with  his  arrival, 
the  perverse  winds  would  change.  When  the  fowl  were  in  the 
bay,  no  weather  could  deter  him.  Ailing,  rheumatic,  or  neur- 
algic, he  would  go  out  all  the  same,  even  when  the  snow  was 
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feathering  down  in  clouds,  and  a  fierce  snap  of  frost  had  froz  en 
the  water  in  all  his  chamber  utensils.  What  he  did  grumble 
most  bitterly  at  was  the  flocks  of  Cockney  shore- shooters,  who, 
though  far  more  noisy  than  destructive,  interfered  sadly  with 
legitimate  sport.  Yet  the  annoyance  was  not  altogether  with- 
out compensation,  and  his  satisfaction  was  intense  when  he 
came  home  tolerably  well  laden  when  most  of  his  enemies  were 
empty-handed. 

The  notes  of  his  Continental  trips,  as  we  said,  are  both  amusing 
and  exciting.  At  Cherbourg  in  1814  his  crew  was  pelted  by  the 
starving  populace  because  it  was  suspected  the  little  vessel  had 
come  to  carry  away  a  freight  of  corn  or  cattle.  In  1 S 1 9,  on  the 
ether  hand,  when  renting  a  villa  on  the  Somme,  he  was  received 
by  the  peasants  in  solemn  procession  and  presented  with  bouquets 
as  a  grand  seigneur.  He  was  greatly  pleased  with  everything, 
txcept  the  trouble  of  having  always  to  guard  against  thieves.  The 
fowl  were  plentiful,  but  the  autumn  gales  and  rains  were  terrible, 
seriously  interrupting  the  sport.  "The  Somme  continued  fright- 
fully dangerous,  and  of  this  river  some  idea  may  be  formed  if  I 
remark  that  in  calm  weather  if  you  put  your  punt  pole  in  the  water 
it  is  wrenched  from  your  band."  After  a  long  and  fagging  cay 
in  the  mud  and  wet  he  sleeps  out  on  some  straw  on  the 
floor  of  a  cabin,  "which  would  have  been  all  delightful  if  we 
could  have  had  sport."  But  even  tolerably  pretentious  French 
hotels  appear  to  have  been  wretched  in  the  extreme  ;  if  the  cuisine 
was  good — which  was  not  always  the  case — there  were  not  the 
most  primitive  notions  of  comfort  or  even  decency ;  and  the 
houses  on  the  high  roads  patronized  by  the  English  had  already 
begun  to  charge  fancy  prices.  The  travelling  was  at  its  very 
worst  immediately  after  the  Restoration,  and  the  innkeepers 
and  postilions  in  out-of-the-way  districts  levied  relentless  con- 
tributions on  unprotected  strangers.  By  law  the  innkeeper  might 
apparently  charge  what  he  pleased,  and  the  victim  must  pay  or 
part  with  his  luggage.  Nor  did  French  gallantry  show  any 
consideration  for  the  lady  when  the  invalid  Hawker  was  accom- 
panied by  his  invalid  wife.  He  had  always  nearly  as  much  to 
do  with  the  doctors  as  with  the  gunmakers,  and  the  last  entries 
in  1853  are  melancholy,  when  serious  illness  was  steadily  gaining 
on  him,  and  he  was  often  "too  feeble  to  take  up  the  pen."  It  is 
curious  that,  his  Inst  entry  of  all  records  the  death  of  his  old 
enemy,  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth,  and  ends  with  the  ejaculation — 
"  Peace  to  his  soul !  " 


NOVELS.* 

IF,  in  the  course  of  writing  a  decidedly  clever  and  amusing 
novel,  you  think  proper  to  change  your  mind  as  to  what  was 
your  heroine's  name,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  go  somewhat  carefully 
through  the  proofs  for  the  express  purpose  of  feeing  that  she 
sticks  to  the  one  you  have  decided  upon.  We  know  from  Mr. 
Finlay  Knight's  title-page  that  Miss  Fulgent's  name  was  really 
Sylvia;  but  even  with  this  knowledge  we  are  liable  to  be  per- 
plexed when,  at  the  beginning  of  the  story,  he  speaks  of  her  as 
Sylvia  and  Stella  indifferently,  sometimes  using  both  names  on 
the  same  page.  The  lost  occurrence  of  Stella,  as  far  as  we  have 
observed,  is  as  far  on  in  the  book  as  vol.  ii.  p.  ill.  On  the  whole, 
we  are  disposed  to  regret  the  author's  final  decision.  "  Stella 
Fulgent  "  would,  of  course,  have  been  a  rather  fantastic  appella- 
tion ;  hut  then  Fulgent  is  fantastic  to  begin  with,  and  punning 
with  names  is  not  altogether  unknown  in  real  life.  The  young 
person  herself  is  a  very  capable  heroine,  able  to  swim,  fence, 
punt,  and  talk.  Mr.  Lance  Lister,  the  object  of  her  affections, 
was,  perhaps,  hardly  worthy  of  them  ;  but  then  who  is  worthy 
of  anybody's  affections?  The  troubles  of  Sylvia's  life,  and  the 
events  of  the  story,  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  her 
brother  was  a  hopeless  scapegrace,  and  only  moderately  good- 
tempered  when  he  got  his  way.  He  had  a  friend,  a  person 
of  no  education  (in  the  reasonable  sense  of  the  word),  broken 
health,  affected  manners,  and  considerable  means,  and  all  these 
four  persons — or  the  last  three  of  them,  for  Lister  is  rather 
shadowy,  and  a  stick  besides — are  made  unusually  live  and 
real.    The  plot  of  the  story  shall  not  be  revealed  here,  nor  shall 
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any  of  it,  except  in  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  complete  break  of 
several  years  between  the  main  story  and  a  kind  of  epilogue- 
occupy  ing  the  last  three-quarters  of  the  third  volume  is  a 
dangerous  experiment,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  it  has  answered 
very  well.  Nevertheless,  the  book  is  well  worth  reading,  and 
entitles  its  author  to  rank,  if  not  in  the  first  half-dozen,  at  any 
rate  in  the  first  two-score  of  living  novelists.  This  may  not 
seem,  at  first  sight,  so  high  a  compliment  as  it  really  is;  but  it 
must  be  remembered,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  first  half-dozen 
are  not  nearly  so  far  ahead  of  "  the  ruck  "  as  was  the  case  t  wenty, 
thirty,  and  forty  years  ago,  and  that  the  total  number  of  those 
worthy  to  be  called  novelists  is  very  much  larger  than  it  was  at 
any  of  those  times.  Holding  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Finlay  Knight's 
work,  wo  think  it  worth  while  to  point  out  to  him  one  or  two 
trifling  blemishes.  It  is  quite  legitimate  for  an  author  to  ex- . 
press  his  tastes,  but  he  should  take  great  care  not  to  do  so 
obtrusively.  Sylvia  Fulgent's  story  is  not  in  the  least  advanced 
by  letting  the  reader  know  that  Mr.  Finlay  Knight  thinks 
Winchester  an  "  overrated  school  "  or  fishing  a  "  wearisome 
form  of  sport."  Each  statement  is  highly  offensive  to  a  con- 
siderable class  of  readers,  and  is  calculated  to  make  them  dis- 
like Mr.  Finlay  Knight ;  whereas  it  is  desirable  for  an  author 
to  be  persona  grata  to  his  readers,  so  that,  if  a  time  ever  comes- 
when  his  books  are  not  so  good  as  they  were,  they  may  refuse 
to  acknowledge  the  circumstance.  Again,  if  you  have  occasion 
to  mention  Savile  Bow,  it  is  better  not  to  insert  a  harmful,  un- 
necessary /,  and  if  you  must  insist  upon  the  fact  that  a  person- 
wore  the  uniform  of  the  Lady  Margaret  Boat  Club,  "  dark 
red "  and  "  crimson  "  are  very  odd  descriptions  of  its  colour. 
It  seems  impossible  for  anybody — even  Mr.  Finlay  Knight,  who 
knows  some  law — to  get  his  report  of  a  trial  on  the  Crown 
side  at  Assizes  quite  free  from  demonstrable  blunder,  and  our 
advice  would  always  be  not  to  report  such  proceedings  at  all,  or, 
at  any  rate,  to  report  only  those  passages  that  are  necessary  to 
the  development  of  the  story.  If  Mr.  Finlay  Knight  had  taken 
the  latter  course,  there  would  have  been  no  fault  to  find. 

The  theory  which  gave  its  title  to  Boss  George  Dering's  novel 
seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  failure  to  understand  the 
speculations  of  the  late  Professor  Clifford  about  "  mind-stuff." 
Practically  it  came  pretty  much  to  a  belief  in  an  immortal  and 
usually,  but  not  always,  invisible  "  astral  body,"  and  was  dis- 
encumbered of  all  the  residue  of  Esoteric  Buddhism.  As  far  as 
Dr.  Mirabel  was  concerned,  this  theory  was  quite  true,  and  he 
was  consequently  able,  after  his  wife  had  feloniously,  and  of  her 
malice  aforethought,  and  most  wilfully,  "willed  "him  to  death, 
to  haunt  her  bedroom,  and  make  her  extremely  uncomfortable, 
and  ultimately  to  appear  and  make  faces  at  her,  whereat  she  fell 
fainting  on  the  floor.  It  seems  also  to  have  been  true  of  Mrs. 
Mirabel,  because  after  Dr.  Lancaster,  whom  she  loved,  and  for 
whose  love  she  had  murdered  her  own  doctor,  had  forced  her  to 
confess  her  crime,  and  she  had  taken  a  fatal  dose  of  poison,  and 
in  fact  had  died,  she  found  herself,  or  the  replica  of  herself  in 
"  mind-stuft,"  "  looking  on  her  [own]  murdered  body,  like  the 
injured  Daniel  Good."  A  full  report  of  her  observations  and 
sensations,  five  pages  long,  ends  with  the  house  fading,  "like  a 
dissolving  view,"  and  the  "doomed  soul"  (which  appears  to  be 
identical  with  the  replica)  finding  itself — or  herself — nowhere  in 
particular,  but  full  of  remorse,  and  "self-loathing,"  and  much 
more  in  love  with  Dr.  Lancaster  than  ever,  "  among  millions  of 
unfriendly  forms."  It  is  to  be  supposed  that,  as  the  waiter  said 
in  the  dream  alleged  to  have  been  related  by  the  late  Lord 
Tennyson,  "  This  is  hell."  To  make  the  description  of  it  seriously 
irreverent  would  require  more  literary  power  than  Boss  George 
Dering  is  likely  to  bring  to  that  or  any  other  task.  While  she 
was  alive — or,  as  the  author  would  say,  before  she  was  dead — 
this  murdering  lady  was  considered  extraordinarily  clever,  held 
strictly  "materialistic"  views  in  contradiction  to  those  of  her 
husband,  and  provided  for  her  own  detection  by  not  merely  leav- 
ing about  the  books  which  taught  her  how  to  will  people  to 
death,  but  indicating  with  "long,  thick,  pencil-marks"  the 
particular  passages  of  which  she  had  made  use.  Dr.  Lancaster 
thought  that  all  the  alleged  wonders  of  "  hypnotism  "  had  been 
"  satisfactorily  proved  "  by  "  men  of  the  very  highest  scientific 
character,"  and  that  "the  results  they  have  achieved  are  past 
dispute."  After  the  suicide  of  the  murderess,  whom  he  had  loved 
passionately,  he  resolved  (i)  that  he  would  never  love  again,  and 
(2)  that  he  would  devote  himself  thenceforward  exclusively  to 
"hypnotic"  studies.  If  he  is  still  alive,  he  may  be  commended 
to  Mr.  Ernest  Hart.  Madame  Mirabel  was  also  loved  by  Gerard 
Palliser,  a  boy  of  twenty-one,  and  a  very  commonplace  prig.  He 
yearned  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor,  "to  do  something 
to  brighten  their  homes,  and  bring  a  little  intellectual  interest 
and  activity  into  their  lives  generally."  "I  should  like,"  he 
observed  characteristically,  "  to  stir  them  up  a  bit."    People  of 
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that  sort  never  seem  to  consider  that  other  people  may  object  to 
being  stirred  up  a  bit,  or  to  see  that  they  themselves  are  quite  as 
self-righteous,  and  nearly  as  intolerable,  as  anybody  else  -who 
ever  wanted  to  regulate  other  people's  lives  for  them,  and  dictate 
to  them  how  they  should  live,  and  what  they  should  do,  think, 
say,  and  enjoy.  The  story  is  not  nearly  so  dull  as  it  is  silly  and 
shallow. 

Similar  praise — if  it  is  praise — cannot  be  awarded  to  A  Strange 
Temptation,  by  Mrs.  J.  Kent  Spender,  which  is  not  nearly  so 
silly  as  it  is  dull.  The  story  relates  how  Polly  Smith,  circum- 
stances making  it  particularly  easy  for  her  to  do  so,  adopted  the 
name  and  stole  the  fortune  of  Azalea  Deveril  when  the  latter  died 
of  consumption  in  a  foreign  land.  Her  principal  reason  was  that 
Azalea  meant  to  leave  her  the  fortune,  and  would  certainly  have 
done  so  if  she  had  lived  a  few  hours  longer.  Having  effected  the 
conveyance,  Polly  (called  Azalea)  married  a  very  good  and  rather 
dull  gentleman ;  and  her  sin  found  her  out  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  an  unpleasant  person,  to  whom,  as  Polly  Smith,  she 
had  been  engaged.  There  was  an  immense  deal  of  very  "  high- 
toned  "  agony,  and  ultimately  Azalea-Polly  and  her  husband  were 
reconciled,  and  whether  they  kept  the  real  Azalea's  property  or 
not  does  not  appear.  Mrs.  Spender  appears  to  think  that  it  is 
only  "  exceptionally  strong  natures  "  which  "  share  in  none  of  the 
sympathy  of  the  present  day  for  knaves  and  criminals."  Without 
rejecting  the  implied  compliment,  we  decline  to  associate  our- 
selves with  the  expression  of  that  melancholy  opinion.  The  whole 
book  is  clever,  but  exceedingly  jerky  and  disconnected,  and  the 
monotony  of  woe  becomes  extremely  wearisome.  The  reader  who 
has  not  skipped  turns  the  last  page  with  deep  thankfulness,  which, 
in  retrospect,  is  not  free  from  a  tinge  of  pride. 

"  The  Soul  of  the  Bishop  has  been  on  my  ["John  Strange 
Winter's  "]  mind  for  more  than  two  years,"  we  are  told  in  the 
preface,  and  now  that  that  amiable  writer  has  got  it  off  her  mind 
we  hope  that  she  feels  better.  It  is,  of  course,  written  with  that 
practised  ease  and  that  license  in  respect  of  accuracy  of  lan- 
guage which  distinguish  many  other  works  by  the  same  author ; 
but  it  is  quite  serious,  and  not  less  religious  than  its  title 
implies.  Archibald  Netherby  was  Bishop  of  Blankhampton,  a 
young  bishop,  and  a  bachelor.  Cecil  Constable  was  a  pleasant 
young  lady  and  a  considerable  heiress  in  the  neighbourhood. 
They  loved  each  other  devotedly,  and  were  engaged.  First  their 
wedding  was  postponed  because  Cecil  could  not  be  persuaded 
that  it  was  what  she  was  pleased  to  call  "just"  that  un- 
baptized  infants  should  have  no  chance  of  salvation,  and  because 
some  other  doctrines  of  the  Church  were  repugnant  to  those  of 
her  tastes  which  she  incorrectly  described  as  her  reason.  They 
were  both  argumentative  people,  and  at  last  the  Bishop  persuaded 
her  that,  as  long  as  she  believed  one,  two,  or  three  of  the  main 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  she  was  free  to  hold  any  opinion  she 
chose  upon  the  others.  Then  the  marriage  was  broken  off 
altogether  because  she  ascertained  herself  to  be  an  "  Agnostic," 
even  with  regard  to  the  necessary  doctrines.  While  "John 
Strange  Winter  "  was  about  it,  it  is  a  pity  that  she  did  not  make 
the  Bishop  explain  to  Cecil  the  confusion  of  mind  under  which 
she  laboured.  A  severe  or  a  hateful  law  is  quite  distinct  from 
an  unjust  law.  An  unjust  law — if  any  law  can  be  correctly  so 
called — is  a  law  which  is  unequally  applied  to  the  people  sup- 
posed to  be  subject  to  it.  The  law  whereby  a  child  that 
has  had  its  pocket  picked  of  a  shilling  with  which  it  meant 
to  go  to  the  play,  is  not  allowed  to  come  into  the  theatre,  may  be 
severe,  and  the  child  may  lose  the  play  without  any  fault  of  its 
own,  but  there  is  no  injustice.  The  fact  that  a  particular  law 
is  hard  in  its  operation,  or  even  entirely  detestable,  is  absolutely 
irrelevant  to  the  question  whether  or  not  it  is  the  law.  Cecil 
asserted  that  her  "reason"  told  her  that  some  doctrine  was 
"  perfectly  impossible."  The  Bishop  should  have  explained  that 
what  she  meant  was  that  she  objected  to  it,  and  that  Cecil 
Constable's  taste  was  not  necessarily  a  standard  of  morality  to 
which  the  Almighty  was  bound  to  conform.  At  the  end  they 
are  both  left  lamenting.  So  much  of  the  novel  as  has  nothing 
to  do  with  religion — which  is  not  much — is  well  and  pleasantly 
written. 

"  I  know  my  arms  are  lovely  because,  whenever  I  go  to  a  ball 
and  wear  a  low  dress,  my  partners  invariably  try  to  paw  them." 
"And  wear  a  low  dress"  is  good.  "  Invariably  "  is  better.  "Paw," 
perhaps,  is  best.  The  passage  occurs  on  the  fifth  page  of  the  first 
volume  of  an  autobiographical  novel  called  The  Hunting  Girl. 
The  heroine  married  Archie,  a  highly  eligible  young  squire,  with 
a  lady  for  his  mother  and  20,000/.  a  year.  When  they  were  first 
engaged  he  gave  a  dinner-party  to  introduce  her  to  the  county 
people  of  whom  he  was,  of  course,  one.  As  they  sat  down  she 
"  murmured  "  a  graceful  reference  to  the  fact  that  another  girl, 
who  was  present,  had  told  her  in  confidence  that  she,  the  other 
girl,  loved  Archie  in  vain.    Thereupon  "  Archie  turned  scarlet, 


and  crumbled  his  bread  viciously  into  a  hard,  round  pellet,  which.1 
he  shot  from  his  thumb-nail  right  past  my  ear."  The  first  words 
in  the  book,  and  not  the  least  appropriate,  are  "  I  am  a  horrid 
girl."    The  author  is  Mrs.  Edward  Kennard. 

The  short  story  called  Chelcey  Court  is  evidently  by  a  very  young 
author,  who  has  had  the  courage  to  take  a  very  old  plot,  and  to  work 
it  out  with  freshness  and  considerable  artistic  grace.  There  is  in 
it,  we  are  glad  to  say,  a  good  old-fashioned  ghost,  who  appears  to 
some  purpose,  and  makes  no  attempt  to  be  anybody  but  himself 
in  a  former  state.  He  goes  in  for  no  writings  on  the  table, 
couched  in  the  vulgarest  slang,  but  appears  for  the  benefit  of  his 
descendants — the  fitting  employment  of  an  ancestral  ghost.  We 
hope  that  Miss  Fowler  will  in  due  time  benefit  the  novel-reading 
world  by  a  work  devised  on  a  scale  which  lasts  longer  than  the 
ordinary  British  railway  journey.  She  has  the  first  qualities  of  a 
writer  of  fiction — care  and  imagination  ;  and  this  should  lead  to 
her  future  success. 


MR.  LELAND'S  HEINE.* 

TN  this  present  instalment  of  his  translation  of  Heine's  works 
Mr.  Leland  has  had  an  unusually  favourable  field  for  the 
development  of  his  favourite  thesis  that  Heine  was  an  almost 
unparalleled  mixture  of  merits  and  defects — intellectual,  moral, 
and  literary.  We  cannot,  indeed,  fully  agree  with  him  when  he 
declares  that  this  volume  "  combines  more  suggestive  thought, 
amusement,  and  information  than  any  other  work  with  which  he 
is  acquainted."  A  certain  generous  kinship  in  blood  to  the 
Headlong  ap  Headlong  is  required  to  enable  a  man  to  make  such 
a  statement ;  and  our  more  rawer  critical  facidties  incline  us  to 
reply  that  no  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  more  full 
of  &c.  than  any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  But  we 
can  understand  without  much  difficulty  why  Mr.  Leland  says 
this;  for  the  mixture  of  subjects  in  the  present  volume  is  a 
mixture  specially  likely  to  appeal  to  him.  And,  in  noticing  the 
previous  volumes  of  the  series,  we  have  so  frequently  insisted  on 
our  own  view  that,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Reisebilder 
and  the  Memoirtn,  no  prose  work  of  Heine's  does  him  justice, 
even  in  the  original,  still  less  in  a  translation,  that  we  need 
not  repeat  these  views  at  any  great  length  here.  It  will  be  more 
interesting  to  make  a  few  comments  on  the  contents  and  on  Mr. 
Leland's  always  characteristic,  and  often  very  piquant,  annota- 
tions. 

The  general  title  which  Mr.  Leland  has  here  selected  does  not 
appear  in  any  recent  edition  of  the  original,  and  may  possibly 
rather  puzzle  those  who  only  know  such  editions.  It  corresponds 
to  what  appears  in  the  standard  issues  as  Kunstberichte  aus  Paris, 
with  the  sub-titles  "  French  Painters,"  "  The  French  Stage,"  and 
"  Notices  of  Music."  The  general  form  of  the  articles  or  letters 
which  compose  it  is,  of  course  (to  an  extent  which  Mr.  Leland 
might  perhaps  have  pointed  out),  based,  like  almost  all  other 
things  of  the  kind,  on  Diderot's  famous  contributions  to  the 
Feuilles  de  Grimm,  though,  equally  of  course,  by  Heine's  time 
the  example  had  been  public  material  for  the  greater  part  of  a 
century,  and  the  imitation  is  never  other  than  that  of  a  genius  by 
a  genius.  The  general  characteristics  of  this  kind  of  art  criticism 
ought  to  be  pretty  well  known.  Technicalities  are  not  eschewed ; 
for  Heine,  as  Mr.  Leland  very  properly  insists,  had  had  a  regular 
education,  in  at  least  the  theory  of  art,  at  Diisseldorf,  and  Diderot 
was  an  encyclopedist  to  begin  with,  and  familiar  with  many 
studios.  But  the  treatment  is  not  merely,  or  even  mainly, 
technical,  and  admits  of,  nay  positively  encourages,  digressions  of 
all  sorts,  and  the  expression  of  a  vast  amount  of  personal  opinion 
on  things  in  general.  What  such  a  method  becomes  in  the 
hands  of  Heine,  who  would  have  infused  the  said  personal 
opinion  and  digression  into  a  recension  of  Euclid,  may  be  easily 
guessed,  but  will  be  found  realized  to  an  extent  almost  beyond 
guessing.  In  the  very  earliest  article  a  sharp,  but  not  unjust, 
criticism  of  Ary  Scheffer  suddenly  suffers  change  into  a 
violent  invective  against  Talleyrand.  The  last  contains  a 
furious  attack  on  the  "  vocal  virginity  "  of  Jenny  Lind,  whom 
in  the  article  itself  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  critic 
ever  heard,  but  who  had  committed  the  three  unforgivable 
faults  of  having  pleased  England,  of  having  refused  to  come 
to  Paris,  and  of  being  an  honest  woman.  And  the  consider- 
able middle  is  like  unto  these  two  scantily  told  ends.  We 
may  so  far  agree  with  Mr.  Leland's  admiration  of  it  as  to  say 
that  nowhere,  perhaps,  does  Heine's  inimitable  combination  of 
acute  vision,  prudent,  not  to  say  disingenuous,  "  economy,"  reck- 
less spite,  and  supreme  literary  faculty  appear  more  conspicuouslv 
in  prose,  though  we  must  confess  that  there  are  many  places 
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where  it  appears  to  us  more  pleasantly.  But  Heine  is  always 
Heine.  After  several  pages,  for  instance,  of  indiscriminate  lauda- 
tion of  Horace  Vernet  which  make  one  inclined  to  echo  "Hein- 
rich  !  Heinrich  !  "  and  add,  "  You  know  you  don't  mean  this," 
he  ends  with  this  little  atoning  stab  : — "  I  pass  over  the  other 
not  less  important  work  of  H.  V.,  the  versatile  artist  who  paints 
everything — pictures  of  battles,  saints,  still  life,  landscapes,  por- 
traits— all  rapidly,  as  it  were  like  pamphlets."  One  rather  wonders 
whether,  in  the  first  Salon  (that  of  1831,  and  by  far  the  most 
important),  he  is  ever  going  to  tackle  aesthetics  proper  at  all. 
But  the  opportunity  comes  on  the  subject  of  Decamps,  and  Heine 
is  certainly  not  wanting  to  it.  He  makes  up  for  this  attention 
to  business,  however,  by  a  wonderful  tirade,  half-Anglophobe, 
half-revolutionary,  on  Delaroche.  The  1833  Salon,  which  is 
much  shorter,  is  political  almost  wholly  ;  while  that  of  1843  (it 
is  really  rather  bold  to  call  these  "  Salons  "  at  all)  is  a  little  bit 
of  Ileinesque  grivoiserie  about  Vernet's  "  Tamar." 

The  Stage  division  is  at  least  equally  flighty.  We  are 
introduced  to  French  acting  by  a  voluminous  and  virulent 
diatribe  against  the  German  comedies  of  Herr  Ernst  Raupach 
in  the  first  letter,  and  the  second  consists  mainly  of  a  fervent 
denunciation  of  French  immorality,  which  subject  is  taken  up 
again  in  the  third.  The  fourth  deals  with  sentimentalism, 
revolutionary  principles,  and  nouveau.v  riches,  the  stage  still 
being  well  in  the  background.  The  fifth  is  Bonapartist,  as  only 
Heine  can  be,  but  vouchsafes  to  the  nominal  subject  a  hand- 
some contribution  in  the  single  remark  that  Napoleon  will  be  a 
good  subject  for  plays — some  day.  All  this  time  the  reader 
who  knows  nothing  of  Heine  riy  verra  que  du  feu;  the  reader 
who  knows  little  will  be  puzzled  whether  to  set  down  his  author 
for  a  shameless  mercenary,  an  untimely  mauvais  plaisant,  or  a 
man  from  whom  truths  contrary  to  his  ordinary  line  of  thought 
and  conduct  are  wrested  by  some  supernatural  agency;  and  the 
reader  who  knows  him  well  will  make  his  old  half-sorrowful  obser- 
vation that  here  was  a  man  of  letters  of  the  very  first  genius  doubled 
'with  a  journalist  of  whose  characteristics  the  less  said  the  better. 
Only  in  the  sixth  letter  does  he  at  last  get  to  business,  and  then, 
of  course,  he  is  interesting  enough.  On  Hugo  and  Dumas,  on 
Lemaitre  and  Kean,  on  Rossini  and  Meyerbeer,  Heine  has  said 
some  of  the  best  things  possible,  mixed  of  course  with  the  in- 
evitable fleinesque  flings  and  caprioles.  Then  after  a  section  on 
George  Sand,  which  shows  him  at  his  best  and  worst,  we  pass 
from  the  stage  generally  to  the  musical  stage  in  particular  in  a 
group  of  articles  which  mainly  date  from  the  early  forties,  and 
contain  the  usual  mixture  of  admirable  sayings,  offensive  per- 
sonalities (the  worst  of  these  being  on  Kalkbrenner),  and  the 
wildest  divagation. 

All  this  odd  medley — which  is  certainly  amusing  enough,  but 
of  which  we  frankly  confess  we  would  give  the  whole  for  a  single 
quatrain  from  any  one  of  at  least  a  hundred  of  the  poems — Mr. 
Leland  has  illustrated  with  a  pleasant  gossiping  commentary, 
for  which  he  apologizes  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end.  A 
stern  critic  might  certainly  at  some  times  call  it  rather  desultory, 
and  at  others  or  the  same  not  a  little  irrelevant ;  but,  for  our  part, 
we  have  no  objection  whatever  to  make  to  it.  "Whether  Mr. 
Leland  confides  to  us  the  singular  fact  that  European  photo- 
graphers generally  fail,  and  American  photographers  always 
succeed,  with  him,  discusses  the  fashions  of  1840,  points  out  what 
he  thinks  the  right  and  what  the  wrong  Socialism,  tells  us  how 
he  heard  Jenny  Lind,  and  learnt  from  the  same  teacher  who  had 
lectured  Heine  on  art,  repeats  his  amiable  reprehension  of  his 
author's  Anglophobia,  gives  us  anecdotes  of  Tourguenieff, 
American  puns  and  gipsy  traits,  criticizes  Dejazet,  or  remarks  on 
the  difficulties  of  literary  originality  in  the  Chinese  language,  he 
is  almost  always  worth  reading.  And  if  at  any  particular  point 
any  particular  reader  does  not  find  him  so,  the  form  of  his  obser- 
vations makes  the  liberty  of  skipping  absolute  and  unconfined. 


THE  TWELFTH  DUKE  OF  SOMERSET.* 

BIOGRAPHY,  which  wasonce  toowont  to  interpose  the  author 
between  the  reader  and  the  subject,  is  now  running  into 
the  opposite  extreme.  The  Life,  nowadays,  is  apt  to  suffer,  not 
from  an  excess  of  commentary  over  text,  but  from  the  very  re- 
verse form  of  disproportion.  We  are  debasing  the  excellent 
doctrine  of  allowing  the  hero  "to  speak  for  himself"  into  a 
superstition.  To  permit  him  to  "  run  on  "  as  he  pleases,  without 
either  check  or  guidance,  to  take  everything  he  has  to  give  with- 
out any  attempt  at  selection — this  is  not  biography  at  all,  at  least 
if  biography  has  any  claims  to  bo  an  art.    Of  course  it  is  open  to 

*  Letter*,  Remains,  and  Memoirs  of  Kdivard  Adolphus  Seymour. 
Twelfth  Duke  of  Somerset,  A  .  (7.  Selected  find  arranged  by  \V.  II. 
Midlor.k  and  Lady  (Juendolcn  Kamsdeu.  Loudon:  Iieutley  &  Son. 
1893. 


the  editor  of  the  "  letters,  remains,  and  memoirs  "  of  any  deceased 
person  to  deny  that  it  claims  the  character,  any  more  than  it 
assumes  the  name,  of  a  biography.  This  plea,  no  doubt,  is  good 
for  something ;  but  it  must  not  be  worked  too  hard.  It  may 
avail  to  excuse  a  wide  deviation  from  the  form  of  biography,  but 
not  too  pronounced  a  neglect  of  its  essence.  For,  after  all,  the 
publication  of  such  "  letters,  remains,  and  memoirs  "  has,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  a  distinct  biographical  purpose.  It  is  only 
now  and  then — and  usually  only  in  connexion  with  persons  whose 
character  and  career  are  already  well  known  to  the  world  from 
other  sources — that  documents  of  this  kind,  not  being  avowed 
diaries  or  journals  of  public  events,  are  published,  or,  indeed,  are 
worth  publishing,  wholly  on  the  ground  of  their  objective  value. 
Much  more  often  the  purpose  of  publication  is  to  illustrate  the 
personality  of  their  subject ;  and  since  in  that  case  the  reader  is 
dealing  with  what  is  in  fact,  if  not  in  form,  biography,  he  natur- 
ally looks  for  some  of  the  assistance  that  a  competent  biographer 
is  expected  to  render,  and  is  disappointed  if  he  does  not  get  it. 

His  disappointment  is  the  greater  when,  as  is  the  case  with 
these  letters  and  memoirs  of  the  twelfth  Duke  of  Somerset,  the 
figure  which  the  volume  only  half  unveils  is  one  which  strongly 
piques  the  curiosity.  The  title-page  of  the  volume  describes  its 
contents  as  edited  and  arranged  by  W.  II.  Mallock  and  Lady 
Guendolen  Ramsden,  but  the  arrangement  seems  to  have  amounted 
merely  to  the  ordination  of  the  letters  according  to  date,  while 
the  editorial  part  consists  of  a  five-page  introduction,  presumably 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Mallock,  a  couple  of  pages  of  valedictory 
remark,  and  some  dozen  or  so  of  short  commentarial  paragraphs 
inserted  here  and  there  at  wide  intervals  in  over  five  hundred 
and  thirty  pages  of  text.  The  Duke,  as  Mr.  Mallock  says,  was 
endowed  with  a  personality  which  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting — 

'  Born  to  all  the  advantages  which  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
century  distinguished  descent  and  the  highest  rank  could 
ensure,  he  was  an  example  of  their  best  and  most  character- 
istic results.  An  accomplished  scholar,  an  acute  philosophical 
thinker,  a  keen  sportsman,  a  laborious  member  of  Parliament, 
a  welcome  figure  in  the  gay  and  fashionable  world,  and 
husband  to  the  most  beautiful  and  wittiest  woman  of  her 
generation,  he  was  a  man  whose  life  was  as  blameless  as  his 
position  and  his  career  were  brilliant,  and  the  charm  of  his 
character,  regarded  as  a  husband  and  father,  was  equalled  only 
by  his  stainless  integrity  as  statesman.' 

This,  surely,  is  a  man  whose  biography  was  worth  writing,  and 
whose  letters  and  memoirs  were,  at  any  rate,  worth  supplying 
with  such  elucidations  as  might  have  given  them  more  auto- 
biographical value.  There  are  some  men  whose  correspondence 
is,  designedly  or  undesignedly,  always  more  or  less  autobiogra- 
phical, and  there  is  probably  no  man  who,  writing  privately 
about  matters  which  keenly  interest  or  deeply  concern  him,  is 
not  occasionally  an  autobiographer  malgre  lui.  But  the  late 
Duke  of  Somerset  was  not  this  very  often  or  in  any  marked 
degree,  and  consequently  we  do  not  obtain  from  his  letters  any- 
thing like  a  complete  or  satisfying  portrait  of  the  man.  They  are 
the  letters,  no  doubt,  of  an  alert-minded  man  of  the  world,  of  a 
shrewd  observer,  and  on  occasion  a  caustic  critic  of  mankind ; 
but  there  is  little  more  to  be  gathered  from  them  as  to  the  writer's 
character  than  that.  They  certainly  do  not  show  the  "  accom- 
plished scholar  "  ;  nor  can  we  quite  admit  that  the  Duke's  claim 
to  the  character  of  an  "  acute  philosophical  thinker"  is  established 
by  the  two  chapters  containing  the  "  larger  and  most  important 
part  "  of  two  works  published  by  him — one  on  "  Christianity," 
and  the  other  on  "  Monarchy  and  Democracy  " — which  have  been 
somewhat  inartistically  sandwiched  in  between  layers  of  the 
ducal  correspondence.  The  former  is  a  not  particularly  striking 
exercise  in  the  mild  Rationalism  of  the  decade  which  succeeded 
the  publication  of  Essays  and  Reviews  ;  the  latter,  though  of  dis- 
tinctly higher  quality,  can  hardly  be  said  to  deserve  higher  praise 
than  belongs  to  an  acute  analysis  of  the  democratic  theory  and  a 
trenchant  exposure  of  its  fallacies. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  disappointing  effect  of  the  letters  is 
their  failure  to  throw  any  additional  light  either  upon  the 
official  career  of  the  Duke  or  on  the  many  interesting  passages  in 
our  political  history,  in  some  of  which  he  was  an  actor,  and  all  of 
which  he  had  peculiar  opportunities  of  observing.  It  is,  indeed, 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  correspondence  of  a  statesman 
whose  ministerial  apprenticeship  dated  from  as  long  ago  as  1835, 
and  who  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet  for  the  last  time  in 
1866,  should  add  so  little  to  our  knowledge,  either  of  the  persons 
or  events  of  the  intervening  period.  Within  the  term  of  thirty- 
one  years  which  is  marked  off  by  these  two  dates  lay  the  struggle 
over  the  Corn  Laws,  the  Crimean  War,  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  conflict  over  the  second  Reform  Act. 
Yet  it  would  be  hard  to  discover  any  trace  in  the  letters  written 
by  the  Duke  during  these  momentous  episodes  in  our  history 
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that  anything  remarkable  was  occurring.    It  may  be,  of  course, 
that  he  has  left  behind  him  other  documents  relating  to  these 
important  events  which  it  would  at  present  be  indiscreet  to  make 
public  ;  but  this  excuse,  if  it  exists,  comes  dangerously  near  to  a 
reason  for  not  publishing  the  present  volume,  or  at  any  rate  for 
sending  it  forth  unaccompanied  by  any  biographical  supplement  of 
its  shortcomings.  And  it  is  at  any  rate  difficult  to  suppose  that  there 
are  no  written  records  in  existence  and  fitted  for  publication  from 
which  we  might  have  learnt  somet  hing  more  than  is  at  present  gene- 
rally known  of  the  history  of  the  last  Administration  in  which  the 
Duke  held  a  prominent  place.     "  Many  and  important,"  says 
Mr.  Mallock,  "  as  were  the  posts  which  he  occupied,  it  is,  if  we 
consider  him  in  the  light  of  a  public  man,  only  as  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  that  he  principally  claims  attention  ;  in  which 
position,  for  complete  grasp  of  his  subject,  for  shrewdness,  and 
for  administrative  capacity,  those  qualified  to  judge  declare  that  he 
has  never  been  surpassed."  An  enlightening  account  of  his  six  years' 
tenure  of  office  at  the  Admiralty  could  hardly  have  failed  to  gratify 
at  least  some  of  the  curiosity  which  still  survives  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  of  an  age  to  remember  the  third  Palmerston  Ad- 
ministration and  its  personnel.     The   Duke's  position  in  that 
Administration  was  in  one  respect  like,  and  in  another  singularly 
unlike,  that  held  by  Lord  Malmesbury  in  more  than  one  Conser- 
vative Cabinet.    Each  of  the  two  Ministers,  that  is  to  say,  was 
held  in  high  esteem  for  ability  by  his  colleagues ;  and  each  was 
to  the  public  something  of  a  "dark  horse";  but  whereas  Lord 
Derby's  Foreign  Secretary  was  the  object  of  much  undeserved 
popular  ridicule,  Lord  Palmerston's  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  was 
popularly  regarded  with  a  no  doubt  just,  but  certainly  a  not  much 
better  authenticated,  respect.    The  public  conception  of  him  was, 
as  a  Minister  of  high  intellectual  endowments,  of  rare  political 
sagacity,  and  of  a  critical,  not  to  say  satirical,  temper,  of  which 
even  his  colleagues  were  commonly  supposed  to  stand  in  some 
awe.    It  was,  therefore,  only  natural  that  those  who  can  recall 
that  estimate  of  the  late  Duke's  character  should  have  looked 
with  considerable  interest  to  this  volume  for  its  confirmation  or 
correction,  and  that  they  should  be  proportionately  disappointed 
at  their  failure  to  find  what  they  sought. 

To  those,  however,  who  are  satisfied  to  dip  into  the  book  on 
the  Hornerian  principle  for  such  good  things  as  it  may  contain, 
one  can  promise  a  decent  sufficiency  of  plums.  One  or  two  of 
the  anecdotes  of  Lord  IWconsfield  are  highly  characteristic  and 
interesting,  and  the  Duke's  manifest,  and  almost  fascinated, 
interest  in  that  strange  personality  is  alone  sufficient  to  mark 
him  off  from  the  common  order  of  Whig,  whom  it  merely 
scandalized.  The  Duke's  attitude  towards  the  Conservative 
leader,  with  its  mixture  of  frank  admiration  and  satirical,  but 
genially  satirical,  criticism,  was  for  him  the  absolutely  correct 
one,  and  wins  our  sympathy  at  once  by  its  testimony  to  a 
human  and  humorous  quality  only  too  rare  among  the  members 
of  his  party.  Of  his  more  caustic  vein  of  commentary  on  men 
and  events  examples  are  not  lacking ;  but  among  the  greatest 
attractions  are  the  few — too  few — letters  of  the  Duchess  of 
Somerset,  written  in  her  youthful  days  as  Lady  Seymour.  They 
have  the  family  charm  of  natural  wit  and  literary  grace  which 
has  descended  through  three  generations  of  Sheridans,  and  shines 
more  brightly  than  ever  to-day  in  the  accomplished  adminis- 
trator, orator,  and  diplomatist  whose  great-grandfather  was  the 
author  of  the  most  brilliant  comedy  in  the  English  language. 


SCOTTISH  FAIRY  TALES.* 

TTTE  lately  asserted  the  belief,  to  which  we  are  wedded,  that 

*  *  Scotch  popular  tab's  are  not  English  popular  tales.  In  a 
new  collection  of  Scotch  tales  Sir  George  Douglas  includes  ex- 
amples, not  only  from  Lowland  Scots,  but  from  the  Gaelic,  and  a 
story  from  Orkney  so  Norse  in  character  that  we  might,  perhaps, 
call  it  Scandinavian.  Thus  the  island  of  Britain  affords  tales 
purely  English  in  their  present  form,  tales  purely  Scotch  as  they 
stand,  Celtic  tales,  and  tales  in  which  the  colour  and  form  are 
due  to  Scandinavian  influence.  Geographically  speaking,  all  the 
three  later  varieties  are  Scotch,  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  in 
each  species  the  marks  of  distinct  national  characters. 

The  purpose  of  Sir  George  Douglas's  volume,  he  says,  is  literary, 
not  mythological  nor  ethnological.  His  preface  deals  with  the 
Celtic  story-tellers  as  they  were  when  Campbell  of  Islay  went 
collecting.  The  information  on  this  topic  is,  of  course,  familiar 
to  readers  of  Islay's  Highland  Tales.  Sir  George  then  passes 
from  the  narrators  to  the  stories,  the  Celtic  heroic  tales,  and 
tales  of  animals.  Scarce  any  attempt  is  made  to  compare  and 
contrast  these  with  the  hero  and  animal  narratives  of  other 

*  Scottish  Fairy  Tales;  and  other  Folk  Tales.  Edited  by  Sir  George 
Douglas,  Bart.    London  :  W  alter  Scott. 


peoples.  Sir  George  then  comes  to  stories  displaying  "  a  higher 
degree  of  fancy,"  and  he  asserts  the  existence  of  fancy  both  in 
Highlands  and  Lowlands,  partly  on  the  score  of  place-names. 
To  be  sure,  "The  Grey  Mare's  Tail"  and  "The  Maiden's  Paps" 
are  but  scanty  examples  of  Lowland  local  nomenclature,  com- 
pared with  the  innumerable  sonorous  Highland  names  with 
their  poetical  significance,  Ardnamurchan,  the  headland  of  the 
great  sea,  Ardtornish,  the  headland  of  the  falling  waters,  and 
so  forth.  Sir  George  justly  remarks,  however,  that  in  the 
Lowlands  "  rustic  poets  and  rhymesters  are  far  from  un- 
common." Hogg  was  a  common  man,  "plus  genius,"  it  is 
very  true,  and  he  did  not  exaggerate  when  he  said  he  was 
"King  o'  the  Mountain  and  Fairy  Schule,"  adding  "  a  far  higher 
schule  nor  your  ain,  Sir  "Walter."  The  Scotch  fairy,  Sir 
George  goes  on,  is  not,  as  in  England  (or,  we  may  say,  in 
Drayton,  Herrick,  and  Shakspeare),  "  airy,  gracious,  and  harm- 
lets."  Unluckily  the  Scotch  fairy  holds  of  the  pre-Christian 
Hades,  and  apparently  the  unhappy  witches  under  stress  of 
torture  accentuated  the  connexion,  and  mixed  up  fairies  with 
the  Accuser  of  the  Brethren,  the  Devil.  Climate  and  Calvinism, 
as  Sir  George  says,  deepened  the  gloom,  and  the  very  nursery 
songs  (in  Chambers)  seem  meant  "  to  educate  the  passions  of 
horror  and  sorrow  in  the  child."  Compare  "The  Tempted 
Lady,"  "  The  Fause  Knight,"  and  "  The  Strange  Visitor,"  all  of 
which  we  remember  with  a  "  grue."  "  The  Croodin' "  (or 
Croodlin'  r)  "Doo"  is  "another  of  the  same,"  and  has,  we 
conceive,  familiar  Italian  and  French  analogues.  But  Sir 
George  Douglas's  treatment  is  not  comparative.  Assuredly 
"  this  little  song  of  child-life  is  queer  fare  to  set  before  a 
child."  The  clergy  did  not  discourage  fairy  lore,  and  Sir 
George  scorns  "  the  gross  ignorance  and  darkness  of  the " 
(clerical)  "writers'  minds."  These  unlucky  authors  are,  appa- 
rently, Fraser  of  Tiree  (1707?),  and  Kirk  of  Aberfoyle 
(169 1).  The  darkly  ignorant  Kirk  was  the  translator  of  the 
Bible  into  Gaelic,  Lingua  Hibernice  Lumen,  says  his  tombstone, 
and  we  fear  that  we  must  differ  from  Sir  George  as  to  the 
benighted  intellect  of  this  excellent  scholar  and  very  worthy 
gentleman.  The  "  pedantry  "  of  his  style  does  not  disagreeably 
afl'ect  us.  Brownies,  ghosts,  Shellycoat  (the  northern  Glaucus), 
now  occupy  the  editor.  He  does  not,  of  course,  compare  the 
Brownie  and  the  Italian  Lauro,  nor  enter  into  "psychical" 
explanations  of  either.  "  The  River  Horse  "  or  "  Loch  Bull "  is 
the  Australian  Bunyip ;  he  was  testified  to,  more  or  less,  before 
the  Crofter  Commission.  Of  course  he  is  not  peculiar  to  Scot- 
land, though  we  do  not  elsewhere  know  the  Kelpy,  except  among 
Bechuanas  and  Red  Indians  ;  among  the  former,  he  is  more  of  an 
animal;  the  Zulu  Ingogo  is  of  the  family,  but  we  know  little  of 
his  personal  appearance.  The  return  of  the  dead  to  eat  with  the 
living,  at  certain  seasons,  is  surely  a  belief  almost  world-wide,  if 
rarely  expressed  so  poetically  as  in  "  The  Wife  of  Usher's  Well.'7 
Giants,  Sir  George  thinks,  and  callousness  of  feeling  in  reg»rd  to 
them,  are  most  marked  in  Celtic  tales,  while  Norse  trows  or 
trolls  are  distinct  from  Scotch  fairies.  Certain  resemblances 
between  these  beings  may  be  considered  later.  "  In  general  terms 
it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  Highland  tales  display  the  more 
inexhaustibly  luxurious  invention,  while  those  of  the  Lowlands 
have  the  advantage  of  a  more  clearly  defined  outline,  and  enjoy  a 
monopoly  in  depth  of  humorous  significance."  The  last  state- 
ment will  probably  be  contested  by  the  Gael.  Sir  George  next 
touches  on  the  literary  men  who  employ  popular  tradition.  It 
is  new  to  us  that  Dougal  Graham,  author  of  the  rhymed  history  of 
the  Forty-five,  is  suspected  of  having  written  "  The  Witty  Exploits 
of  George  Buchanan."  Some  examples  of  local  romance  follow, 
treasures,  pipers'  caves  (as  Mackinnon's),  "  loups,''  as  of  Lowrie,. 
on  Ettrick,  of  the  Tinker,  on  Dee,  of  the  soldier  at  Killiekrankie, 
all  the  romance  of  the  Scotch  country-side — a  charming  topic. 

Had  Sir  George  collected  and  published  these  forms  of  local 
romance,  we  might  feel  more  grateful  than  we  do  for  "  the  main 
feck "  of  his  volume,  extracts  from  Henderson,  Hogg,  Scott, 
Chambers,  Islay,  Stewart,  and  other  familiar  sources.  We  shall 
rot  dwell  on  what  is  so  well  known,  nor  try  to  account  for  the 
absence  of  "  The  Black  Bull  o'  Norroway  "  and  "  The  Red  Etin  of 
Ireland."  It  is  more  desirable  to  comment  on  what  in  this  volume 
is  inedit  or  rare.  Thus  we  have  (p.  58)  "  Assipattle  and  the 
Mester  Stoorworm,"  collected  by  Mr.  W.  Traill  Dennison  in  the 
Orkneys.  This  is  Scandinavian.  Assipattle  is  the  Cinderlail, 
whom  Sir  George  Dasent,  to  the  indignation  of  Orcadians,  cho.-- 
to  call  "  Boots."  The  tale  is  a  Hesione  formula  ;  the  hero  is  not 
the  blacksmith,  as  in  St.  John's  town  of  Dairy,  but  the  Cinderlad 
at  Leegarth.  This  is  an  excellent  piece,  holds  many  good  ancient 
words,  and  in  "  Oddie "  perhaps  a  memory  of  Odin.  Has  Mr. 
Traill  Dennison  more  of  such  wares  in  his  wallet  ? 

Habitrot  (from  Mr.  Wilkie's  MS.)  is  a  Selkirkshire  Rumpelstiltz- 
kin.    The  "  colludie  stone  "  is  novel ;  but  the  poem  on  the  piece 
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seems  modern  and  literary,  at  least  in  expression.  Mr.  Ollason 
supplies  a  story  of  trows  who  steal  a  woman  in  cbildbirth, 
leaving  a  wooden  image,  reminding  us  of  the  Iroquois  "  Dead 
Wife."  This  is  given  by  the  narrator,  Mr.  Bill  Robertson,  of 
Lerwick,  as  a  true  tale.  The  trows  are  accompanied  by 
"  psychical  phenomena,"  raps,  and  trilling,  "  most  unearthly 
knocks."  If  there  are  any  "  psychical  phenomena,"  their  part 
in  the  evolution  of  folklore  tales  has  yet  to  be  analysed.  The 
last  Border  fairy  is  given  from  the  mouth  of  a  Jedwater  shep- 
herd, who  died  in  1830.  It  was  seen  and  heard  by  his 
father,  Peter  Oliver.  There  is  an  widit  fairy,  of  the  same 
date,  in  Peeblesshire.  A  pretty  poem  on  tbis  tale,  by  Mr. 
Telfer,  in  Saughtree,  Liddesdale,  is  given.  "  The  Spectre 
Piper"  (from  Mr.  Kennedy)  haunts  the  scene  of  a  fight  between 
"  Charlie's  men  "  and  the  English,  in  Badenoch.  The  fight,  in  the 
legend,  was  at  least  as  important  an  affair  as  that  at  Clifton. 
Historically  we  do  not  know  it,  nor  can  one  fancy  Prince  Charles, 
as  in  this  narrative,  trying  to  hold  back  his  men.  As  Lord 
George  Murray  complains,  his  simple  tactics  were  to  fight  on 
every  possible  occasion.  There  may  have  been  a  skirmish,  how- 
ever, and  the  ghosts  fight  their  battle  o'er  again,  while 
Mr.  Kennedy  has  seen  claymores,  dirks,  and  gun-barrels 
found  on  the  spot.  Prince  Charlie's  cave,  between  Rannoch 
and  Dalnacardoch,  has  a  Highland  ghost,  we  learn,  seen 
of  late  by  a  sportsman.  We  can  vouch  for  a  precisely  similar 
appearance  in  Mackinnon's  cave  in  Mull.  But  he  was  only  seen 
by  two  persons  out  of  four  who  were  present.  Whether  Prince 
Charles  ever  occupied  this  particular  cavern  is  another  question. 
Mr.  Frazer's  work  on  the  second  sight  supplies  many  telepathic 
anecdotes  ;  as  usual  the  vision  can  be  communicated  by  contact. 
One  tale  is  connected  with  the  Tobermory  treasure-ship.  Comic 
and  literary  tales  follow  ;  the  former  include  Scotch  variants  of 
drolls,  the  latter  a  story  of  rats  leaving  a  ruined  family.  The 
incident  is  said  to  have  occurred  on  the  lands  of  Sir  George 
Douglas.  lie  has  made  use  of  MSS.  collected  by  a  Mr.  Wilkie 
for  Scott,  and  if  he  has  more  of  this  treasure  available,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  he  will  publish  such  parts  of  it  as  are  not 
already  familiar.  A  book  full  of  good  reading  may,  indeed, 
be  collected  out  of  Hogg,  Scott,  Henderson,  Islay,  Chambers, 
and  Stewart ;  but  the  real  value  of  Sir  George  Douglas's  collec- 
tion lies  in  its  original  materials.  It  is  probable  that  he  can 
add  to  tkes-e,  at  the  least  he  can  certainly  record  what  we  have 
called  the  romance  of  the  country-side.  The  tale  of  the  Last 
Cateran  (which  we  have  heard  in  Sutherland)  is  worthy  of  Scott, 
and  is,  we  think,  unpublished.  There  is  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  unfamiliar  tradition,  much  of  it  later  than  the  Forty- 
five,  in  both  Highlands  and  Lowlands.  If  Sir  George  Douglas 
can  bring  it  together  in  the  very  words  of  the  narrators,  he  will 
deserve  well  of  many  readers  who  do  not  care  at  all  for  the  more 
primitive  folklore.  The  task  is  most  alluring,  and  probably 
local  correspondents  would  be  ready  to  aid.  Not  even  all  the 
Covenanting  memories  are  exhausted ;  the  Highlands  and 
Galloway  are  full  of  stories  semi-historical  and  unpublished. 
There  is  room  for  a  story-collecting  tour  of  Scotland,  but  it  is 
not  every  man  who  can  make  the  people  talk  freely  about  their 
legends.  Though  Sir  George  Douglas's  present  instalment  is 
good,  he  has  only  to  roam  the  country-side,  to  collogue  with 
shepherds,  ministers,  auld  wives,  keepers,  boatmen,  children,  and 
extract  from  them  a  volume  much  more  fresh,  original,  and 
entertaining.  The  Border  Magazine  contained  two  excellent 
examples  of  what  we  mean — the  "  Treasure  of  Oakwood  Tower," 
and  the  "  Ghaist  of  the  Bishop's  Stone."  The  narrator  did  not 
give  his  name,  but  he  could  tell  a  story  rarely.  But,  alas  !  the 
Border  Magazine  died  in  a  year. 


THE  MUMMY.* 

INTO  a  very  moderate  space  Dr.  Wallis  Budge  has  packed 
almost  all  the  results  of  modern  Egyptological  research.  The 
preservation  of  the  embalmed  body,  or  mummy,  was  the  chief  end 
and  aim  of  every  Egyptian  who  wished  for  everlasting  life,  and 
it  is  owing  to  his  care  in  providing  for  that  preservation  that  we 
are  able  to  linow  so  much  about  the  religion,  manners,  and  learn- 
ing of  a  country  which  was  already  ancient  before  any  other 
nat  ion  had  begun  to  show  itself  upon  the  page  of  history.  Of 
late  years  English  scholars  have  been  foremost  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  facts  relating  to  old  Egypt,  and  Dr.  Budge  has  risen 
to  the  highest  place  among  them.  The  present  volume  con- 
denses much  scattered  information  on  the  Egyptian  race  and 
language,  on  chronology,  on  the  nomes  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt,  on  the  discovery  of  the  meaning  of  hieroglyphics,  on  the 
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many  amulets,  scarabs,  rings,  beads,  and  other  objects  which  were 
buried  with  the  mummy,  on  the  names  and  figures  of  the  gods, 
and  on  the  different  Linds  of  tombs,  mastabas,  pyramids,  and 
grottoes,  from  which  all  our  now  extensive  knowledge  is  derived. 
In  short,  this  is  an  epitome  of  Egyptology,  and  worth  a  whole 
library  of  older  books.  Here  and  there  it  may  be  thought  that 
Dr.  Budge  is  too  sure ;  here  and  there  also  he  is  apt  to  forget  that 
some  at  least  of  his  readers  will  hardly  be  able  to  follow  him. 
But,  on  the  whole,  he  has  been  at  great  pains  to  explain  every- 
thing, and  to  account  for  each  statement  and  fact.  He  gives,  too, 
the  Coptic,  Arabic,  Hebrew,  and  Syriac  equivalents  of  many 
words  and  phrases  used  in  the  course  of  his  argument,  thus 
showing  himself  a  worthy  pupil  of  the  late  Professor  Wright,  the 
delivery  of  whose  lectures  on  the  comparative  grammar  of  the 
Semitic  family  of  languages  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
philology.  It  would  be  impossible  to  go  regularly  through  Dr. 
Budge's  encyclopaedic  treatise,  but  we  may  glance  brieilv  at  one 
or  two  of  the  more  interesting  of  the  points  he  takes  up,  espe- 
cially where  his  views  are  new,  clear,  and  distinct. 

For  example,  as  to  priority  in  reading  hieroglyphics,  Dr.  Budge 
puts  the  whole  case  and  the  questions  involved  in  no  uncertain 
light.  He  gives  the  opinions  of  the  best,  authorities,  the  grounds 
on  which  they  rest,  and,  finally,  his  own  judgment  upon  them. 
The  result  is  certainly  unexpected.  Briefly  told,  the  story 
seems  to  be  as  follows : — Dr.  Young,  who  had  a  wonderful 
genius  for  languages,  and  was  foreign  secretary  to  the  Royal 
Society,  where  he  is  chiefly  remembered  by  his  scientific  dis- 
coveries, took  the  decipherment  of  the  Rosetta  Stone  as  a  holiday 
task,  and  speedily  made  a  small  but  most  important  discovery. 
This  was  as  early  as  181 3.  About  the  same  time  Champollion 
was  at  work,  b^t  had  made  little  progress.  About  the  middle  of 
1 8 1 5  De  Sacy  sent  a  letter  to  Young  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  a  paper  on  the  subject,  which,  he  says,  he  had  lent  to  Cham- 
pollion. At  the  same  time  De  Sacy  warns  Young  not  to  commu- 
nicate too  much  of  his  discoveries  to  Champollion.  In  1818 
Young  published  his  discoveries  and  views  in  a  supplement  to 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  and  the  article  was  immediately 
sent  to  Paris,  where  it  must  have  been  seen  by  Champollion. 
He,  however,  had  what  can  only  be  described  as  "  the 
effrontery  "  to  deny  that  he  had  ever  heard  of  Young's  discovery, 
his  object  being,  of  course,  to  claim  priority  for  himself.  After 
all,  Young  had  not  made  out  much  ;  but,  little  as  it  was,  it 
undoubtedly  put  Champollion  on  the  right  track.  Young's 
article  in  the  Encyclopedia  is,  says  Dr.  Budge,  "  of  very  great 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  decipherment  of  the  hiero- 
glyphics," and  had  Young  taken  the  trouble  of  having  it  printed 
as  a  separate  volume,  the  results  borrowed  from  it  by 
Champollion  would  have  been  more  easily  identified.  Young 
eventually  published  a  vindication  of  his  own  priority  as  regards 
Champollion  ;  but  Dr.  Budge  shows  that  neither  of  them  allowed 
enough  for  the  previous  labours  of  a  learned  Swede  named 
Akerblad,  and  even  he,  again,  had  been  preceded  by  Zoega,  who  in 
1797  published  a  book  on  the  obelisks  at  Rome,  in  which  he  showed 
that  the  hieroglyphics  were  letters,  and  that  the  cartouches 
contained  royal  names.  That  progress  was  so  slow  after  this 
point  had  been  gained  only  shows  that  the  problem  was 
attacked  by  the  wrong  people.  Young  was  a  physician,  a  very 
busy  man,  whose  life  was  devoted  to  natural  philosophy,  not  to 
Egyptology.  Champollion  took  years  to  arrive  at  the  position 
occupied  by  Young  in  a  few  months,  and  eventually,  by  giving 
himself  up  wholly  to  the  subject,  he  was  able  to  do  brilliant 
work,  and  to  advance  the  study  of  hieroglyphics  more  than  any 
one  else  has  ever  been  able  to  do.  The  one  blot  on  his  fame  is 
the  denial  of  his  indebtedness  to  Young.  It  is,  says  Dr.  Budge, 
to  be  regretted  that  Champollion  did  not  state  more  clearly  what 
Young  had  done,  "  for  a  full  acknowledgment  of  this  would  have 
in  no  way  inj  ured  or  lessened  his  own  immortal  fame." 

The  most  interesting  chapter  after  this  one  on  the  discovery  of 
the  clue  to  hieroglyphics  is,  perhaps,  that  on  inscribed  amulets, 
and,  in  particular,  of  scarabs.  An  enormous  amount  of  research 
is  there  boiled  down  into  a  very  small  space.  Dr.  Budge  has 
found  the  plural  "  scarabees  "  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  he 
quotes  the  early  Christian  writers  on  the  subject — Ambrose, 
Porphyry,  and  others,  as  well  as  Westwood  and  Latreille  among 
naturalists.  There  is  a  good  passage  about  modern  forgeries, 
which  Dr.  Budge  considers  more  deceptive  than  Professor  Petrie 
will  allow.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  collection  of 
scarabs  bearing  royal  names  in  the  British  Museum  is  the  best 
and  most  compete  in  the  world. 

Briefly,  there  is  very  little  to  be  learnt  about  the  Mummy 
which  cannot  be  found  within  the  compass  of  this  one  volume  of 
less  than  four  hundred  pages. 
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LADIES  AT  WORK.* 

THIS  book  is  a  series  of  "  Papers  on  Paid  Employments  for 
Ladies  by  experts  in  the  several  branches."  We  must  at 
the  outset  protest  against  the  title.  It  is,  no  doubt,  meant  to 
suggest  the  employments  that  gentlewomen  may  advantageously 
avail  themselves  of ;  but  this  is  conveyed  in  the  second  half  of 
the  title,  and  the  first  word  ought  to  have  been  "  Women." 
We  Lave  only  to  figure  to  ourselves  a  title-page  inscribed  with 
"  Gentlemen  at  Work "  to  see  how  ridiculous  is  the  use  of  the 
word  as  used  here.  Having  said  this  much,  we  have  no  further 
criticism  to  make  of  an  unfriendly  nature  concerning  this  little 
work.  It  forms  an  interesting  sequel  to  the  work  on  Women's 
Mission,  essays  edited  by  Lady  Burdett-Coutts,  and  noticed 
lately  in  these  columns,  which  gave  us  an  insight  into  the 
labours,  philanthropic  and  scientific,  in  which  the  women  of 
our  day  are  engaged.  The  papers  before  us  keep  strictly  to 
their  title,  and  deal  solely  with  the  employments  by  which 
educated  women  can  earn  a  living  or  increase  a  slender  income. 
Lady  Jeune's  introduction  is  worthy  of  the  papers  which  she 
edits.  She  writes,  as  she  always  does  when  she  knows  any- 
thing about  the  subject  on  which  she  is  writing,  with  force  and 
accuracy.  Lady  Jeune  starts  with  the  right  premiss.  "  To  the 
majority  of  women,"  she  says,  "the  profession  ordained  by  nature 
will  be  the  one  open  to  them,  and  in  no  other  is  their  influence 
more  potent  or  wide-spreading ;  but  every  woman  cannot  be  a 
wife  and  a  mother,  and  it  is  to  such  women  that  all  the  questions 
with  which  this  volume  deals  are  so  important."  Granting,  as 
statistics  oblige  us  to  do,  that  there  are  unmarried  women  in  the 
world,  and  that  a  fair  proportion  of  these  have  no  male  bread- 
winner to  whom  they  can  look  for  support — granting  yet  again 
that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  dismiss  them  with  the  cry,  "Get 
thee  to  a  nunnery,"  the  world  has  been  forced  into  the  conviction 
that  they  must  live,  and  that  to  live  they  must  work  in  the 
professions  which  a  short  time  since  were  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  "gentlemen." 

This  position  has  had  to  be  fought  for  ;  it  would  probably  not 
have  been  worth  the  having  without  it ;  and  Lady  Jeune  gives  the 
credit  which  is  due  to  those  women-pioneer3  who  led  the  way 
against  prejudice  and  stupidity.  She  says  truly  : — "  A  less  ambi- 
tious programme,  a  less  courageous  attack  would  have  failed  in 
its  object ;  but  the  ability  and  determination  of  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  arrested  public  attention,  and,  though  they  met  with 
determined  opposition,  they  commanded  the  respect  of  the  com- 
munity, who  watched  with  increasing  eagerness  the  chances  and 
changes  of  the  fight."  And  Lady  Jeune  only  states  the  truth 
when  she  frankly  admits  that  the  antagonists  have  been  generous, 
and  that  the  fight  has  been,  on  the  whole,  fairly  fought. 

Fourteen  professions  are  here  dealt  with.  Authorship  is 
written  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  whose  works  alone  give 
the  history  of  the  lives  and  thoughts  of  women  in  the  last 
fifty  years.  Probably  Miss  Yonge  is  hardly  herself  aware  how, 
in  her  later  works,  she  has  had  to  change  the  milieu  of  her 
women's  lives,  though  she  has  never  for  an  instant  lost  her  firm 
belief  in  the  ideal  of  womanliness.  None  of  these  experts  write 
in  glowing  colours  ;  they  tell  the  novice  who  is  setting  her  hand 
to  any  professional  work  the  sober,  hard  truth  concerning  it,  and 
the  life  it  necessitates  ;  and  we  unhesitatingly  say  that  it  is  a  book 
which  should  be  studied  by  all  those  who  are  starting  their  career 
as  breadwinners. 

Several  professions  are  left  unnoticed — secretaryships,  in- 
cluding shorthand  and  type-writing,  and,  above  all,  work  in  the 
political  field.  The  paid  woman  canvasser  and  lecturer  is  recog- 
nized and  employed  now  by  all  political  associations,  though 
much  of  the  labour  is  still  done  by  voluntary  workers.  Still,  it  is 
a  universally-admitted  fact  that  it  is  a  region  in  which  women 
are  capable  of  good  work,  and  that  their  organizations  form  a 
marked  feature  in  every  constituency. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS, 
i. 

"V^TITH  every  returning  Christmas  we  have  long  been  accus- 
*  *  tomed  to  look  with  pleased  anticipation  for  M.  Jules 
Verne's  contributions  to  the  gaiety  of  the  season.  A  new  book 
by  this  wonder-working  writer  naturally  inspires  some  curiosity. 
It  may  prove  to  be  such  as  only  M.  Yerne  could  write,  or  an 
example  of  M.  Verne's  later  style,  with  which  we  have,  for  lack 
of  the  older  and  better,  contented  ourselves  the  last  three  years 
or  so.  For  M.  Verne  has  two  distinct  methods.  He  will  devise 
a  story  of  elaborate  "  machinery,"  as  old  critics  used  to  say,  in 
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which  a  cunning  mingling  of  old  romance  and  new  science  is 
productive  of  a  piquant,  and  sometimes  humorous,  incongruity. 
Or  he  will  tell  a  story  of  adventure  pure  and  simple,  the  marvels 
of  which  are  of  the  physical  kind,  such  as  stir  not  the  speculative 
sense,  and  demand  no  explaining-away  process.  Such  a  story, 
good  though  it  be,  from  M.  Verne  is  scarcely  Verne-like.  Other 
clever  writers,  of  nimble  fancy  and  prodigal  invention,  might 
have  produced,  for  example,  Madame  Branican,  of  last  year,  or 
Cesar  Cascabel.  But  no  one  but  M.  Verne  could  have  written 
The  Castle  of  the  Carpathians  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.).  In  this 
story  the  author  is  himself  again  ;  and  we  rejoice.  He  builds  up 
a  wonderful  structure  of  romance,  in  which  a  mysterious  Baron, 
a  love-lorn  Count,  a  misanthropic  inventor,  and  other  strange 
folk  play  their  parts,  with  a  haunted  castle  for  theatre.  Then  he 
privily  shows  you  the  engineering  of  the  whole,  and,  like  a 
wanton  schoolboy,  shatters  the  fabric  by  means  of  the  tele- 
phone, and  electricity,  and  such-like  trumpery  forces  of  modern 
science.  We  must  applaud  the  ingenuity  of  the  scheme,  even 
while  we  resent  the  disillusion.  We  may  not  care  greatly  to 
know  that  M.  Verne  has  benefited  by  the  researches  of  M. 
Elisee  Reclus.  Nor  do  we  value  the  realistic  note  about  the 
Muscovite  thorn,  or  thistle,  which  was  introduced  by  Russian 
horses  to  the  Carpathian  pastures.  Better  were  it  that  he 
made  his  own  vegetation  in  the  old  fearless  way  of  romancers. 
But,  despite  these  concessions  to  a  scientific  age,  the  French 
romancer  has  a  fearless  way  of  his  own  which  delights  us  not 
a  little.  The  deserted  Castle  in  the  Carpathians  has  an  evil 
repute.  It  is  death  to  have  any  dealings  with  it,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  village  of  Werst,  the  nearest  inhabited  place. 
There  is  hideous  panic  among  the  people,  therefore,  when  it  is 
discovered,  by  means  of  a  telescope,  that  smoke  is  seen  issuing 
from  the  battlements.  The  people  discuss  the  portent  at  the 
village  inn,  which  is  kept  by  one  Jonas,  a  Jew,  who  is  said  to  be 
"  of  pleasing  physiognomy,  though  rather  Semitic  " — which  is  a 
pleasing  statement.  As  it  is  the  close  of  the  present  century, 
there  is,  of  course,  a  sceptic  among  them,  the  village  doctor,  and 
he  is  the  veriest  coward  of  the  company.  By  ridicule  and  threats 
the  doctor  is  at  length  induced  to  make  a  tour  of  inspection  to 
the  Castle  with  a  certain  young  forester.  They  arrive  at  the 
Castle,  after  a  trying  journey,  at  night,  and  have  a  terrible  time. 
Horrible  noises  arouse  them,  strange  lights  play  on  the.  flying 
clouds  about  the  mountain,  and  awful  forms  hover  in  the  air. 
The  fright  of  the  doctor  is  thus  described : — "  His  muscles  re- 
tracted, his  skin  bristled,  his  pupils  dilated,  his  body  was  seized 
with  tetanic  rigidity."  And  then,  with  dreadful  bathos,  it  is 
added,  "As  the  poet  of  the  'Contemplations'  remarks,  'he 
breathed  in  terror ' " — and  no  wonder.  By  the  morning  light 
they  attempt  to  enter  the  Castle,  but  are  utterly  repulsed.  Some 
days  after  this  exploit  they  are  found  and  brought  back  to  the 
village  half  dead  with  fright  and  shock.  Then  the  love-lorn 
Count  arrives,  and  hears  the  story.  He  suspects  that  the  Baron 
has  returned  secretly  to  the  home  of  his  ancestors.  Years  before 
they  had  been  rivals.  The  object  of  their  adoration  was  La 
Stilla,  the  beautiful  operatic  star  at  La  Scala.  The  Count  was 
the  successful  wooer.  But  the  very  last  night  of  the  last  season 
the  Baron  contrived  by  some  diabolical  agency  to  kill  La  Stilla 
on  the  stage  as  she  was  concluding  her  farewell  performance. 
But  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  preserve  her  singing  by 
means  of  the  phonograph.  Oft  in  the  stilly  night  he  would 
revive  the  enchanting  voice  of  La  Stilla  in  the  halls  of  the 
lonely  castle.  There  for  a  time  he  and  the  inventor  lay  low. 
But  when  they  learned,  by  telephone,  of  the  arrival  of  the  Count 
and  the  probable  siege  of  the  Castle  by  police,  they  were  deter- 
mined to  blow  up  the  building  sooner  than  surrender.  The 
Count  is  lured  into  the  Castle  by  the  apparition  of  the  figure  of 
La  Stilla  in  her  white  siDging-robes,  which  is  projected  on  to  the 
battlements  of  the  Donjon  Tower  from  a  painting — what  will  not 
science  do  ? — and  powerful  reflectors.  The  Count  enters  eagerly, 
and  is,  of  course,  trapped.  The  final  catastrophe  is  harrowing. 
The  Baron  might  have  escaped,  but  he  would  not  survive  the 
shattering  of  his  phonograph  by  a  chance  bullet  from  the  police. 
The  Castle  is  sent  heavenward  with  a  terrific  roar,  and  the  Count 
is  found  among  the  ruins,  insensible,  and  for  a  season  lunatic.  A 
magnificent,  yet  dolorous,  curtain  to  the  drama.  And  the  moral 
of  it  all  is,  that  they  are  still  superstitious  down  in  the  village  of 
Werst. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Henty  seeks,  as  is  his  wont,  less  sensational  sources 
of  interest,  yet  the  three  books  before  us  by  this  capital  writer 
are  scarcely  less  rousing,  in  their  very  different  style,  than 
M.  Verne's.  The  difficult  and  excellent  object  of  making  history 
subserve  the  end  of  fiction  without  falling  into  the  tedious 
manner  of  set  instruction  is  attained  by  Mr.  Henty  with  unusual 
success.  As  with  the  play,  the  story's  the  thing  in  Mr.  Henty's 
practised  hands.    The  hero  with  his  chequered  course  of  adven- 
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ture,  mishap,  and  success,  in  the  field  of  arms,  or  in  other 
spheres,  is  rightly  dominant,  and  claims  our  sympathy  from  first 
to  last.  Boys  will  certainly  delight  in  Mr.  Henty's  stirring  tale 
of  the  fortunes  of  a  young  Englishman  during  the  conquest  of 
the  Punjab — Through  the  Sikh  War  (Blackie  &  Son) — and  in  the 
not  less  lively  recital  of  an  English  boy's  experience  in  the 
Huguenot  wars,  St.  Bartholomew  s  Eve  (Blackie  &  Son).  Mr. 
Plenty  has  never  drawn  upon  his  remarkable  resources  as  a  story- 
teller with  better  effect  than  in  these  spirited  stories.  The  romance 
of  another  period  of  history  is  cleverly  illustrated  in  A  Jacobite  s 
Exile  (Blackie  &  Son),  which,  though  a  Jacobite  story,  deals  with 
a  less  hackneyed  theme  than  the  rising  of  17 15  or  the  '45.  The 
hero  and  his  father  are  falsely  accused  of  plotting  against  the  life 
of  "William  III.  Devoted  to  the  Stuarts  as  they  are,  they  are 
of  Clancarty's  mind  with  respect  to  assassins.  Hence  they  are 
forced  to  fly  the  country,  the  hero  entering  the  service  of 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  under  whose  command  he  performs 
mighty  deeds  in  Russia  and  Poland.  This,  also,  is  a  bright  and 
engaging  story.  All  three  of  Mr.  Henty's  books  are  well  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  Hurst,  Mr.  H.  J.  Draper,  and  Mr.  Paul  Hardy,  and 
a  useful  feature  of  each  is  a  map  of  the  country  dealt  with. 

Among  writers  of  books  for  boys  Mr.  Ballantyne  still  holds  his 
own,  and  in  The  Walrus  Hunters  (Nisbet  &  Co.)  shows  no  falling 
away  in  vigour  and  freshness.  Just  as  he  has  charmed  past 
generations  of  boys,  many  of  whom  live  to  delight  in  every  addi- 
tion to  the  Ballantyne  books,  so  is  his  appeal  to  the  present  genera- 
tion. The  Walrus  Hunters  is  "  a  story  of  the  ice-world,"  of 
Eskimos  and  Red  Indians,  of  traders  and  hunters,  admirably 
diversified  in  incident  and  full  of  interest  in  all  respects.  Chunbuk, 
the  Eskimo,  and  the  benevolent  trader  MacSweenie,  of  the  various 
persons  introduced,  must  be  accounted  among  the  author's  hap- 
piest sketches  of  character.  In  Westward  with  Columbus  (Blackie 
&  Son)  Dr.  Gordon  Stables  deals  with  one  of  the  most  inspiring 
themes  that  a  writer  could  devise,  and  his  treatment  is  such 
that  cannot  fail  to  hold  boys  enrapt.  It  would  be  hard,  indeed, 
for  any  writer  to  wield  so  mechanic  a  pen  as  would  tarnish  the 
romance  of  the  voyage  of  Columbus.  Dr.  Stables  tells  of  the 
boyhood  of  Columbus,  as  well  as  the  achievements  of  the  dis- 
coverer and  navigator,  and  from  both  points  of  view  his  work  is 
well  done.  Rut  why  should  he,  hating  a  preface  as  he  does, 
write  a  preface — a  preface  of  odd  superfluity,  by  the  way — in 
which  he  tells  us  he  is  "  no  sneak,  but  a  plain-spoken  Rritish 
sailor"?  Mr.  Alfred  Pearse's  drawings  are  good  illustrations 
altogether,  though  we  cannot  understand  why  the  artist  should 
represent  Columbus  in  prison  as  an  ancient  mariner  of  some  four- 
score years  apparently. 

Gold,  Gold  in  Cariboo,  by  Clive  Phillipps-Wolley  (Blackie  & 
Son),  is  a  story  of  gold-mines  in  British  Columbia  early  in  the 
sixties,  and  of  certain  adventurers  who  sought  for  gold  in  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Frazer  River  and  met  with  perils  that  are 
like  to  leave  boys  breathless  to  read  of.  The  story  reads  like  a 
"  true  relation,"  so  vivacious  is  it,  and  so  strong  in  actuality. 
Possibly  the  author  draws  on  his  own  experiences,  particularly  in 
the  striking  description  of  Cariboo  and  of  the  "  weird  ugliness  " 
of  the  Frazer  River.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Mr.  Phillipps-Wolley's 
story  is  good  all  through.  Mr.  David  Lawson  Johnstone's  In 
the  Land  of  the  Golden  Plume  (W.  &  R.  Chambers)  is  also  a 
story  of  treasure-seeking,  though  not  so  much  of  a  search  for 
gold  as  a  find.  And  a  prodigious  find  it  proves  to  be.  The 
father  of  two  small  boys  leaves  his  family  in  Queensland  and 
voyages  alone  to  New  Guinea  to  mend  his  fortune.  Nothing  is 
heard  of  him  for  some  years  until  quite  unexpectedly  a  friend 
arrives  with  news  for  the  boys  and  their  guardian.  Captain 
Barkham  brings  a  letter  of  good  cheer  and  a  package  contain- 
ing gold  nuggets.  These  pretty  credentials  naturally  set  the 
youngsters  agog  to  join  their  father.  The  desire  is  gratified. 
The  party  with  a  friendly  native  explore  the  new  land,  fall  into 
strange  adventures  with  Papuan  head-hunters  and  others,  and  in 
the  end  gather  much  fine  gold. 

Mr.  David  Ker,  in  the  preface  to  his  Prisoner  among  Pirates 
("W.  &  R.  Chambers),  refers  to  a  certain  historical  license  he  has 
permitted  himself  in  representing  his  hero  as  serving  under 
Rlake  instead  of  Sir  Christopher  Mings.  History  requires  that 
we  should  read  the  less  famous  of  these  names  as  the  commander 
with  whom  Jack  Narborough,  afterwards  Sir  John,  fought  so 
gallantly  againt  the  "Turks"  and  before  Tunis.  The  point  is  a 
slight  one.  Mr.  Ker's  story  of  Barbary  corsairs  and  Christian 
slaves  in  the  days  of  Cromwell  is  vigorous  and  persuasive  enough 
to  suffer  nowise  from  the  little  inaccuracies  noted  by  the  con- 
scientious author.  His  story  is  extremely  well  told.  The  account 
of  the  capture  of  the  Lion  by  corsairs,  and  its  gallant  recapture 
by  Narborough  and  his  sailors,  is  one  of  the  best  of  true  stories, 
and  with  excellent  skill  is  it  woven  into  the  fabric  of  Mr.  Ker's 
fiction.    The  Lost  Trader,  by  Henry  Frith  (W.  &  R.  Chambers), 


is  a  sea  story  of  a  somewhat  ordinary  type,  the  chief  incidents  of 
which  are  tolerably  well-worn.  The  crew  of  an  Indiaman  mutiny 
and  master  the  vessel.  The  captain  escapes  and  is  lost  sight  of, 
while  pirntes  suddenly  descend  on  the  mutineers.  The  sorrowing 
family  and  friends  of  the  missing  captain  fit  out  a  search  expe- 
dition from  Rotherhithe,  and,  after  the  inevitable  delays  and 
adventures,  attain  their  object. 

In  Africa  with  the  Union  Jack,  by  W.  Pimblett  (Virtue  &  (Jo.), 
comprises  in  condensed  form  the  story  of  the  British  army  in 
Africa,  from  the  days  of  Napoleon's  invasion  of  Egypt  and  the 
bombardment  of  Algiers  by  Lord  Exmouth  to  the  IN  ile  expedition 
for  the  relief  of  Gordon.  Warriors  of  Britain,  by  Walter 
Richards  (Virtue  &  Co.),  a  book  similar  in  style  and  treatment, 
comprises  sketches  of  various  historical  personages — King  Arthur 
is  of  the  company — who  were  good  fighters  or  distinguished 
generals.  These  books  might  prove  useful  in  overcoming  the 
aversion  for  history  which  many  small  boys  feel.  The  Story  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  (W.  &  R.  Chambers)  is  another  historical 
sketch,  and  a  little  book  on  a  great  subject  that  deserves  the 
favour  of  many  young  readers.  Fifty-two  Stories  of  Boyhood 
and  Youth,  edited  by  A.  II.  Miles  (Hutchinson  &  Co.),  comprises 
some  capital  yarns  by  Ascott  R.  Hope,  David  Ker,  G.  A.  Henty, 
G.  Manville  Fenn,  and  others,  with  reprints  from  Hawthorn,  Poe, 
and  American  writers.  Another  miscellany  of  short  tales  is 
Phil  Thorndyke's  Adventures,  §'<?., by  F.  M.  Wilbraham  and  others- 
(John  Hogg),  illustrated  by  resplendent,  not  to  say  gawdy, 1 
chromos.  We  have  also  to  note  a  new  edition  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  with  Mr.  Gordon  Browne's  illustrations  (Blackie  &  Son); 
a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Manville  Fenn's  entertaining  story  of  New  i 
Guinea,  Bunyip  Land  (Blackie  &  Son),  also  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Gordon  Browne ;  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  Footsteps  to 
Fame,  by  J.  Hain  Friswell  (Hogg) ;  and  Menhardoc,  a  Story  of 
Cornish  Mines,  by  G.  Manville  Fenn  (Blackie  &  Son),  new 
edition,  illustrated  by  C.  J.  Staniland,  R.I. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

BARON  PAUL  THIEBAULT  (1),  Napoleonic  general  and 
military  writer,  whose  memoirs  are  now  published  for  the 
first  time  by  his  only  surviving  daughter,  Mile.  Claire  Thiebault, 
was  the  son  of  Dieudonne"  Tkie'bault,  the  well-known  reader  and 
chronicler  of  Frederick  the  Great,  upon  whose  characteristics  as 
a  man  and  a  historian  Carlyle  is  not  unfrequently  severe.  Dieu- 
donne Thiebault  was  born  in  1733,  between  which  and  the  year 
1893 — wherein  his  granddaughter  is  still  alive — many  things 
have  happened.  The  general  himself  was  born  in  1769,  and  lived 
to  see  the  downfall  of  Louis  Philippe,  having  also  in  his  allotted 
time  seen  not  a  little  water  pass  under  the  bridge.  "We  do  not 
remember  having  had  occasion  to  consult  his  professional  wurks 
on  the  defence  of  Paris,  &c,  but  this  present  one,  though 
by  no  means  ill  written,  exhibits  something  of  that  dallying 
over  insipid  and  trivial  details  in  the  son  which  Carlyle  found 
so  irritating  in  the  father.  M.  Calmettes,  who  has  lent  Mile. 
Thiebault  his  services  as  editor,  admits  that  the  idea  of  abridg- 
ment occurred  to  him  ;  but  he  rejected  it,  and  perhaps  did 
well,  for  the  reader  is  such  a  malignant  and  a  turbaned  Turk 
in  matter  of  abridgment  that  he  always  suspects  the  editor 
of  having  left  out  exactly  what  he  wants  to  read.  Before  many 
pages  have  been  read  the  kind  of  book  to  be  expected  is  clear. 
The  author  divagates  widely,  and  his  own  career  is  not  recounted 
with  much  clearness  of  date.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  hear 
how  M.  de  Sozzi,  his  mother's  uncle,  shot,  or  did  not  shoot,  a  pos- 
tilion ;  how  Mme.  de  Genlis  saw  her  son,  just  as  he  was  dying,  at 
the  foot  of  her  bed  with  a  pair  of  blue  wings  on  ;  how  Mme.  de 
Troussel  had  a  most  mediasvally  sounding  cosmetic  which  made 
her  beautiful,  but  would  have  killed  her  if  the  air  had  got  to  it 
before  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time ;  how  a  Berlin  practical  joker 
once  managed  to  limit  the  viands  of  a  picnic  party  to  sixteen 
sucking-pigs ;  and  how  a  large  German  lady  once  ate  sixty-four 
hard  eggs  one  after  the  other. 

This  obstinate  triviality  continues  more  or  less  throughout  the 
book,  and  is  especially  noticeable  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution 
when  Thi6bault  occupies  pages  on  pages  over  minute  details  of 
throwing  waiters  into  the  water,  of  elaborate  swimming  parties 
of  both  sexes  in  the  Seine,  and  of  his  own  firm  and  noble  conduct 
when  a  young  lady  refused  to  dance  with  him  and  then  danced 
with  somebody  else.  He  did  not  challenge  his  supplanter;  but 
made  the  girl's  mother  take  her  home,  an  arrangement  of  which 
at  this  distance  of  time  and  change  of  manners  we  fail  to  see  the 
heroism.  The  Revolution,  however,  was  bound  to  sober,  at 
least  to  some  extent,  the  giddiest  pate;  und,  though  Thi6bault  is 
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ill  astonishingly  prodigal  of  petty   detail,  he   gives  some 
rious  "lights."    He  wrote  late  enough  to  take  cognizance  of 
>th  Thiers  and  Mignet,  and  corrects  them  both  with  a  rather 
remptory  "Cela  est  faux"  in  various  details.    His  old  twaddler 
a  father  was  a  moderate  Revolutionary,  and  Paul  Thidbault 
ined  the  National  Guard  at  once ;  but  his  section,  that  of 
e  Feuillants,  was  notoriously  moderate,  and  he  was  on  special 
rms  of  comradeship  with  the  still  more  "  aristo  "  section  of  the 
illes  Saint-Thomas.     A  very  strong  personal  dislike  of  the 
oyal  Family  (the  chief  exception  being  made  for  the  Count  of 
rovence)  shows  itself ;  and  one  story,  for  which  he  personally 
)uches,  certainly  explains  Louis  XVI. 's  want  of  personal  popu- 
rity.    When  the  King  was  walking  one  day  in  the  Tuileries 
ardens,  a  little  dog,  belonging  to  a  lady,  got  in  his  way.  Its 
istress  called  it  back,  but,  before  it  had  time  to  obey,  the  King 
ruck  at  it  with  a  heavy  stick  he  was  carrying,  broke  its  spine, 
id  passed  on  laughing,  while  the  owner  was  weeping  over  her 
ping  pet.    If  this  is  true,  it  explains  even  more  than  is  explained 
r  the  incidents  of  the  flight  to  Varennes — where,  by  the  way, 
iie"bault  puts  most  of  the  blame  on  Bouille. 

He  was  at  this  time  of  his  life,  at  any  rate,  too  much  of  a 
ibble  and  a  featherhead  to  write  with  frequent  impressiveness, 
lit  he  has  a  picture  of  Theroigne  de  M6ricourt  on  her  brief  day 
f  glory,  which  has  something  of  that  quality.  As  the  violent 
arty,  however,  got  more  and  more  the  upper  hand,  Paris  grew 
istasteful  to  him,  and  after  being  disappointed  (with  his  father) 
f  a  civil  post  in  the  Vosges,  he  joined  the  army  on  the  frontier, 
[e  served  at  Valmy,  but  was  unlucky  ;  for,  having  been  favoured 
y  Dumouriez,  and  being  found  with  a  letter  of  "  General 
Igalite's "  on  him,  he  had  a  very  close  shave  of  the  still  closer 
having  little  window  ;  he  was,  however,  admitted  to  bail, 
nd  returned  to  frontier  service.  As  far,  however,  as  this  volume 
ikes  us  (1795)  we  hear  nothing  very  interesting  in  the  military 
ray,  but  only  a  string  of  petty  incidents,  a  bonne  fortune  or  two,  and 
great  deal  about  his  brother-in-law  Jouy,  afterwards  the  bulwark 
f  the  classics  in  the  great  romantic  battle  of  Charles  X.'s  last  days, 
ut  now,  it  would  seem,  a  youthful  scapegrace,  and  something  of  a 
:oundrel.  Thiebault  has  something  to  say,  too,  about  one  of  the 
idest  figures  of  the  Revolution,  Saint-Huruge ;  and  a  little 
irlier  he  describes  an  English  ceremony  called  "  le  passwine" 
hich  consisted  in  four  men  emptying  sixteen  bottles  of  wine, 
fter  a  copiously  moistened  repast,  by  swallowing  glass  after 
lass  as  quickly  as  they  could.  The  wretches  sent  the  wine 
mnd  the  wrong  way !  The  book  is  worth  reading,  or  at  least 
lrning  over,  despite  its  desultoriness,  its  trivial  pettiness,  and 
le  author's  silly  vanity.  As  an  instance  of  the  latter,  we  may 
lention  a  note  in  which  he  says  that  he  was  always  indifferent 
)  what  he  ate,  and  when  he  dined  alone  was  content  to  order 
3thing  but  an  invariable  menu — pure"e  of  rice,  bifteck  aux  pommes, 
ilmon  with  caper  sauce,  an  omelette  soufflee,  and  biscuit  d  la 
•erne.  This  lack  of  daintiness,  he  says  gravely,  and  without  the 
ightest  apparent  aiming  at  irony  or  humour,  "  was  useful  to  me 
1  service,  where  one  has  no  opportunity  to  vary  one's  fare." 
.is  contemporary,  Lord  Chatham,  with  his  famous  declaration 
lat  "he  was  no  epicure  when  campaigning;  a  chicken  and  a 
ittle  of  claret  would  serve  him  at  any  time,"  becomes  really  a 
partan  beside  this  simple-tasted  and  garrulous  son  of  Frederick's 
irrulous  reader. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

H HE  Italian  poets  represented  in  Mr.  G.  A.  Greene's  Italian 
*-  Lyrists  of  To-day  (Mathews  &  Lane),  a  volume  of  trans- 
.tions  and  biographical  notes,  comprise  those  writers  who,  with 
arducci  at  their  head,  inspired  the  revolt  against  the  Roman- 
cist  tradition  which,  through  the  genius  of  Manzoni,  was  so 
rag  a  vital  force  in  Italian  literature.  The  period  dealt  with  by 
r.  Greene  starts  with  the  early  sixties,  when  what  he  describes 
the  second  generation  of  the  Italian  Romanticists  was  in  an 
chausted  state.  Italian  authors  ceased  to  be  read,  as  Mr. 
reene  somewhat  boldly  asserts,  and  even  Prati  and  Aleardi 
ere  afraid  to  publish.  The  time  was  ripe  for  revolt.  The 
tuation  is  summarized  by  Mr.  Greene  in  his  remarks  on  the 
evitable  reaction  and  its  characteristics  : — "  It  must  be  anti- 
itholic,  which  in  Italy  means  anti-Christian ;  it  must  be  anti- 
omautic,  which  in  the  Italy  of  to-day  can  only  be  classical, 
Lat  is  Pagan  ;  it  must  be  anti-ascetic,  anti-conventional;  it  must 
imand  freedom  for  mind  and  for  art,  now  that  freedom  in  the 
>litical  sphere  had  been  obtained."  "  Hence,"  Mr.  Greene  ob- 
rves,  "  the  '  Veristi,'  the  realists  of  Italy ;  hence  Carducci's 
Tymn  to  Satan  ' ;  hence  Praga  and  Stecchetti."  The  reaction 
gainst  the  old  order  is  here  described  in  sufficiently  com- 
•ehensive  terms,  yet  not  all  of  the  thirty  and  more  poets  re- 


presented in  this  volume  can  be  said  to  exemplify  the  movement 
of  which  Carducci  is  rightly  regarded  as  the  active  spirit.  The 
youthful  associates  of  that  poet — Chiarini,  Nencioni,  Vittorio 
Betteloni,  and   others  of  the    school — are  well  represented, 
together  with  extremists  like  Stecchetti ;   but  many  of  the 
younger  followers  of  Carducci,  such  as  Gabriele  d'  Annunzio, 
are  now  intent  on  fresh  streams  of  development.    And  so  it  is 
with  the  "  Veristi."    They  present  striking  points  of  divergence 
and  not  a  few  had  at  no  time  anything  in  common  with  Carducci 
or  Stecchetti.   The  realistic  quality  of  the  war  poems  of  Edmondo 
de  Amicis  is  in  no  way  peculiar  to  the  new  order  of  poetry.  The 
"  Veristi,"  indeed,  have  developed  in  new  ways  beyond  anything 
exhibited  in  Mr.  Greene's  specimens.    There  is,  for  example,  that 
remarkable  poem  //  Mio  Poema,  by  Pietro  Ridolfi-Bolognesi,  a 
writer  not  named  by  the  translator.    In  short,  just  as  the  so-called 
"  Veristi  "  have  become  separated  into  well-defined  sections,  the 
anti- Romanticists  of  Carducci's  era  are  in  many  instances  classicists 
only  in  the  extremely  narrow  sense  that  they  are  not  Romantic. 
Mr.  Greene,  however,  though  he  gives  no  specimens  of  Praga,  who 
was  much  more  in  the  movement  than  other  poets  here  translated, 
and  appears  to  estimate  the  vitality  of  the  revival  of  Italian  poetry 
somewhat  higher  than  some  would,  is  a  liberal  interpreter  of  the 
period  treated.    His  specimens  are  well  selected,  and  include 
some  excellent  translations.    We  are  not  in  the  least  disposed  to 
regret  that  no  version  is  given  of  Carducci's  Satanic  hymn.    It  is 
true  that  poem  is  of  historic  interest.    Many  good  "  Liberals  " 
doubtless  thought  that  the  Pope  would  fly  to  some  new  Avignon, 
and  monarchs  tremble  in  their  palaces,  when  this  curious  poetic 
fulminant  was  launched  into  the  political  air.    But  now  we  smile 
at  the  thought  of  its  thunder-striking  power.    The  interest  of 
Carducci's  work  for  us  is  purely  literary.    It  centres  in  the  Odi 
Barbare,  and  the  poet's  metrical  experiments  in  adapting  clas- 
sical metres  to  the  tongue  of  modern  Italy.     Mr.  Greene  has 
gallantly  done  certain  of  these  so-called  sapphics  and  alcaics 
into  English  equivalents.    If  they  strike  us  as  somewhat  Har- 
veian,  if  not  Southeyan,  we  would  not  cite  them  as  examples  of 
the  vanity  of  translation  against  Mr.  Greene.    Italians  who  do 
still  value  their  Horace  are,  we  believe,  of  like  mind  with  regard 
to  the  original  poems.    Carducci's  odes  are  something  of  a  crux 
to  the  translator,  and  Mr.  Greene  has  done  as  well  as  could 
be  expected.    His  version  of  the  "  Canto  del  Foco "  of  Alfredo 
Baccelli,  the  youngest  and  the  best  inspired  of  Carducci's  dis- 
ciples in  classicism,  is  distinctly  good.     Good,  also,  are  the 
versions  from  Gabriele  d'  Annunzio's  Canto  now,  especially  the 
pretty  stanzas,  "  0  Falce  di  Luna  calante,"  and  the  sonnets.  Of 
Arnobaldi  Mr.  Greene  gives  only  the  well-known  "  Rhamses  II." 
— a  fair  rendering  of  that  rather   specious  piece  of  rhetoric. 
Arrigo  Boi'to,  by  the  way,  is  the  author  of  a  much  finer  poem  on 
a  similar  subject;  but  of  Boi'to  Mr.  Greene  gives  only  the  sonnet 
from  Verdi's  Falstaff,  which  has  already  been  Englished.  But 
Boi'to  is  even  more  "  difficult "  than  Carducci,  and  Mr.  Greene  is 
scarcely  more  than  just  when  he  speaks  of  this  poet's  "  ingenious 
perversity  of  diction."    Even  less  known  to  English  readers  are 
the  poems  of  Severino  Ferrari  and  of  Augusto  Ferrero,  the 
novelist,  both  of  whom  figure  in  this  selection,  associated  with 
the  depressing  lays  of  the  gloomy  Arturo  Graf,  the  sweeter  and 
brighter  lyrical  style  of  Enrico  Panzacchi,  and  the  sonnets  of 
that  good  Carduccian,  Guido  Mazzoni.    Altogether,  a  wide  field 
is  surveyed  in  this  interesting  book,  of  which  Carducci  is  still 
the  most  eminent  figure. 

A  greater  poet  than  any  discussed  in  Mr.  Greene's  volume 
is  the  object  of  Mr.  Francis  H.  Cliffe's  enthusiastic  comment  and 
faithful  translation  in  The  Poems  of  Leopardi  (Remington  & 
Co.)  Leopardi  is  one  of  those  poets  who  are  above  "  move- 
ments" and  not  to  be  classed  with  a  "  school."  He  suffered  for 
a  time  from  imitative  and  glib  followers  ;  but  now,  it  seems,  the 
plague  is  stayed.  His  melodious  laments  have  such  music  and 
pathos  and  "  heart  "  in  them  as  to  place  them  beyond  the  envy 
or  vanity  of  revolutionists.  Such,  at  least,  would  be  the  con- 
clusion of  those  who  read  these  translations,  not  knowing  the 
originals ;  nor  is  it  needful  to  say  more  of  Mr.  Cliffe's  renderings 
than  that  they  do  not  fail  to  retain  something  of  Leopardi's 
intensity  and  poignant  depth  of  lyrical  feeling. 

Recollections  of  Countess  Theresa  Brunsivick,  by  Mariam  Tenger 
(Fisher  Unwin),  translated  from  the  German  by  Gertrude  Russell, 
is  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  story  of  Beethoven's  life, 
since  it  comprises  the  personal  recollections  of  a  lady  who  knew 
the  Countess  Theresa,  and  is  able  to  confirm  the  impression  of 
Thayer,  Beethoven's  biographer,  that  the  Countess  was  the 
"  unsterbliche  Geliebte  "  to  whom  the  composer  had  addressed 
the  famous  letter  found  after  his  death  among  his  papers. 
According  to  Mme.  Tenger,  the  story  of  Beethoven's  engagement 
to  the  Countess  is  clear  enough.  The  year  following  the  pro- 
duction of  Fidelio  at  Vienna,  the  Countess  became  engaged  to 
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Beethoven,  as  she  informed  the  writer  more  than  forty  years  after 
the  event.  The  identity,  also,  of  the  portrait  of  the  Countess 
was  found  carefully  preserved  among  Beethoven's  treasures,  and, 
after  remaining  in  the  possession  of  his  nephew's  widow  and  her 
family,  was  bequeathed  to  Ilellmesberger,  the  conductor,  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  successful  endeavour  to  secure  the  re- 
interment of  the  remains  of  Beethoven  and  Schubert  at  Vienna 
in  1863.  The  portrait  of  the  Countess  is  reproduced  in  the 
frontispiece  to  the  present  volume. 

Mr.  Robert  Kempt's  chatty  little  book  about  Scotch  inns  and 
their  history — Convivial  Caledonia  (Chapman  &  Hall) — is  a  collec- 
tion of  articles  reprinted  from  the  Aberdeen  Weekly  Free  Press. 
Mr.  Kempt  presents  a  goodly  gathering  of  anecdotes  and  tavern- 
lore,  though  somewhat  suggestive  of  what  the  late  Professor 
Aytoun  called  "  a  tour  in  the  alcoholic  districts  of  Scotland." 
The  Scots  may  be  a  convivial  people,  but  Scotland  never  was  a 
country  of  substantial  roadside  inns  and  jolly  landlords  like 
England.  Old  ale  and  old  bottled  port  and  Burgundy  were  the 
all-sufficient  signs  within  a  good  old  English  inn.  The  Scotch 
tavern  was  modern,  in  comparison,  and  too  much  of  a  "  hottel." 

Something  of  an  encyclopaedic  companion  is  offered  to  the  art- 
student  in  the  English  translation  of  Professor  Franz  Sales 
Meyer's  Handbook  of  Ornament  (Batsford),  which  deals  with  all 
the  kinds  of  ornament  and  all  the  applications  of  ornament, 
architectural,  sculpturesque,  and  all  descriptions  of  handicraft, 
after  a  sound  and  practical  system.  The  first  division  of  the 
book  treats  of  motives  or  bases  of  ornament — geometrical,  natural, 
or  artificial  forms.  Thence  the  course  of  the  Handbook  embraces 
the  classification  of  these  forms  in  practice,  and  the  application 
of  ornament  in  the  various  crafts.  The  illustrations  comprise 
some  three  thousand  examples,  the  more  important  of  which  are 
ascribed  in  the  text  to  their  original  sources,  with  dates,  par- 
ticulars of  style,  and  so  forth.  The  principles  of  design  are  fully 
elucidated  in  this  comprehensive  handbook.  Mr.  Joseph  Harrison, 
of  the  Nottingham  School  of  Art,  who  writes  the  preface,  is 
certainly  well  advised  when  he  warns  students  that  the  illustra- 
tions are  not  given  to  be  copied  merely,  but  to  stimulate  the 
creative  faculty.  We  should  expect,  however,  that- this  rich  store 
of  examples  must  inevitably  tempt  students  to  convey  boldly,  or 
adapt,  from  it  to  a  great  extent. 

In  The  Last  Tenant  (Hutchinson  &  Co.)  Mr.  B.  L.  Farjeon 
tells  a  story  of  a  haunted  house,  which  opens  in  promising  fashion 
and  fades  into  the  light  of  common  melodrama.  The  supernatural 
element  is  handled  by  the  writer  in  a  somewhat  halting  manner. 
He  has  written  better  stories  of  mysterious  London  houses  than 
this  legend  of  No.  79  Lamb's  Terrace.  The  ghost-scene  in  the 
haunted  house  is  excellent,  and  there  is  more  than  a  Polytechnic 
thrill  about  the  spectral  cat  that  haunts  the  philanthropic  detector 
of  crime.    But  the  cat  tails  off,  like  the  rest. 

Mr.  "William  Tirebuck's  "  Welsh  idyll,"  Sweetheart  Gicen 
(Longmans  &  Co.),  is  a  story  that  takes  an  autobiographical  form, 
and  that  of  a  kind  decidedly  uncommon.  Instead  of  the  narrator 
being  the  centre  of  interest,  he  is  quite  a  secondary  character, 
and  the  tale  is  told  in  ihe  third  person,  as  of  a  second  self,  as  it 
were.  The  heroine  is  a  charming  creature,  and  her  story  is  set 
forth  with  an  attractive  grace  that  holds  on  to  the  last  word. 
The  Welsh  dairy-womaD,  Felicity,  is  drawn  with  excellent 
humour.  Her  freaks  of  speech  and  of  manner,  her  irascible 
temper,  and  other  characteristics,  make  up  an  admirable  study. 

Something  of  a  communion  of  pretty  heroines,  English,  Scot- 
tish, and  Irish,  is  depicted  in  Rose,  Shamrock,  and  Thistle,  by 
Rosa  Mackenzie  Kettle  (Fisher  Unwin),  in  which  the  healing  of  a 
feud  between  two  families  of  the  "Debateable  land"  of  the 
English  border  is  brought  about  by  the  good  offices  of  a  charm- 
ing Irish  girl.  Miss  Kettle's  story  is  brightly  written  and 
distinguished  by  capital  descriptions  of  the  Border  country. 

Mrs.  Frewen  Lord's  Talcs  from  Westminster  Abbey  (Sampson 
Low  &  Co.)  is  a  little  book,  intended  for  children,  which  treats 
of  the  illustrious  dead  who  rest  in  the  Abbey,  their  history  and 
fame,  not  in  the  form  of  set  stories,  but  as  a  kind  of  companion 
and  guide  for  the  young  who  visit  Westminster  Abbey.  It  is 
concise  and  simply  written,  and  provided  with  a  plan  of  the 
building. 

Mr.  Robert  Peel's  Coal  Mining  (Blackie  &  Son)  is  a  compact 
science  text-book  for  elementary  students,  which  comprises  a 
sound  preliminary  course  of  technical  instruction  in  the  subject — 
from  the  geology  of  a  coal-mine  to  mining  operations  and  appa- 
ratus, drainage,  ventilation,  tools,  machinery,  and  so  forth.  The 
book  is  designed  mainly  for  those  who  are  beginning  the  study  of 
the  subject  in  classes  connected  with  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, or  are  attending  technical  education  lectures.  It  is  fully 
illustrated  with  useful  explanatory  diagrams. 

From  Messrs.  Griffith,  l'arran,  &  Co.  we  have  specimen  volumes 
of  "Nineteenth  Century  Classics" — The  Scarlet  Letter,  with 


illustrations  by  Frederick  C.  Gordon;  Poems  by  Longfellow, 
illustrated  by  Charles  Howard  Johnson ;  and  Poems  by  Whittier, 
illustrated  by  W.  A.  MacCullough.  They  are  printed  in  good 
style,  on  excellent  paper,  and  neatly  bound  in  white  and  crimson, 
with  stout  red  paper  covers  in  addition.  The  illustrations  we 
cannot  commend. 

Among  other  new  editions  we  have  Bishop  Williams's  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Neiv  Zealand  Language  (Auckland,  N.  Z. :  Upton  ; 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate),  fourth  edition,  with  numerous 
additions  and  a  vocabulary  by  the  Ven.  W.  L.  Williamp,  Arch- 
deacon of  Wainpu  ;  Ten  Years'  Captivity  in  the  Mahrli's  Camp, 
by  Major  F.  R.  Wingate  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  tenth  edition, 
revised  and  abridged,  with  maps  and  illustrations ;  the  fourth 
edition,  revised  to  date,  of  The  "  Practical"  Guide  to  Algiers,  by 
George  W.  Harris  (Philip  &  Son),  with  maps  and  illustrations ; 
and  the  second  edition  of  Louis  Draycott,  a  novel,  by  Mrs.  Leith 
Adams  (Jarrold  &  Sons). 
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CHRONICLE. 

in  Parliament  'T^HE  meeting  of  Parliament,  after  the 
JL  adjournment,  on  Thursday  was  a  dull 
one.  A  few  questions  having  been  asked,  principally 
about  Matabeleland,  Mr.  Fowler  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  Local  Government  (commonly  called 
the  Parish  Councils)  Bill,  in  what  the  British  journalist 
and  the  historic  page  call  a  "  speech  of  studied  mode- 
"  ration."  He  expressed  the  willingness  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  gild  the  pill  in  any  pretty  little  tiny  way  that 
could  be  reasonably  asked,  and  must  altogether  have 
reminded  those  who  knew  their  Scott  of  the  writer  in 
Guy  Mannering,  when  he  consoled  the  disappointed 
person  who  found  not  even  his  own  I.O.U.  left  him,  by 
assuring  him  that  "  the  payment  of  the  note  should  be 
"  made  as  agreeable  as  possible."  Mr.  Walter  Long 
followed,  on  the  other  side,  with  a  speech  of  equal 
moderation — we  might  be  accused  of  churlishness  if 
we  said  of  equal  unreality — and  the  debate  continued 
languidly  enough  till  it  was  adjourned  while  the 
House  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton. 

The  Municipal  The  usual  municipal  elections  held  last 
Elections.  Wednesday  resulted  in  a  remarkable 
triumph  for  the  Unionist  party,  who,  in  the  results 
reported  next  morning,  won,  in  round  numbers,  a 
hundred  seats  to  fifty  won  by  the  various  GTadstonian 
or  Anarchist  parties.  This  was  well  maintained  later, 
the  Conservative  victories  alone  being  finally  more  than 
double  the  GTadstonian. 

The  Victoria  ^e  Admiralty  issued,  on  Wednesday,  two 
'  very  important  Minutes  on  the  Victoria 
disaster,  emphasizing  the  slight  reprimand  of  the 
court-martial  on  Admiral  Markham,  and  commenting, 
with  what  some  will  think  undeserved  severity,  on  the 
conduct  of  Captain  Johnstone,  but  quite  acquitting 
Captain  Bourke.    A  lucky  man,  Captain  Bourke. 

Political  Mr.  Fowler  addressed  his  constituents  at 
Speeches.  Wolverhampton  on  this  day  week,  en- 
deavoured to  make  a  case  for  the  Government  in  the 
Irish  matter,  expressed  desperate  determination  as  to 
the  Parish  Councils  Bill,  and  said  the  Coal  Strike  was 
a  "  disgrace."  This  it  certainly  is,  more  particularly 
to  those  who  by  their  Irish  policy  have  sanctioned 
the  strike  method  in  politics  generally.  Mr.  O'Brien 
spoke  at  Mallow ;  but  the  counter-attraction  of  two 
gentlemen  fighting  on  the  outskirts  of  the  meeting 


seems  to  have  painfully  distracted  his  audience.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  at  Carlisle  was  silly  even  for  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson.  In  abusing  the  House  of  Lords  he 
compared  the  situation  to  that  of  1688.  In  1688  a 
person  who  wished  to  make  the  wishes  and  sentiments 
of  the  majority  of  Irishmen  ride  roughshod  over  the 
wishes  and  sense  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  was  beaten,  disgraced,  and  driven  for  ever  from 
power.  Sir  Wilfrid  wishes  to  see  that  history  repeat 
itself.    We  accept  the  omen. 

On  Monday  Mr.  Asquith  spoke  at  Leeds,  repeated 
the  old  stuff  about  the  House  of  Lords,  talked  about 
the  sacrifices  made  by  his  party  for  Ireland — Mr. 
Asquith's  sacrifice  consists  in  accepting  Cabinet  office, 
of  which,  but  for  Home  Rule,  he  would  have  had  about 
as  much  chance  as  fifty  other  rising  barristers — and 
imparted  special  grace  to  his  speech  by  discovering 
and  eulogizing  the  merits  of  Mr.  Acland.  We  shall 
look  with  interest  for  the  day  when  this  bill  falls  due, 
and  Mr.  Acland  discovers  that,  if  there  ever  has  been 

a   Heaven-sent   Home   Secretary   Sir  George 

Trevelyan  declined  and  fell  a  little  more  from  that 
almost  forgotten  high  estate  of  his,  at  Glasgow ;  and 
Sir  Charles  Russell,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Hackney 
Parliament,  was  almost  surprisingly  eloquent  against  a 
proposal  of  that  Academe  to  instal  Labour  tribunals 
with  power  to  imprison  those  who  bully  workmen. 
Almost  surprisingly,  we  say  ;  and  then  we  blush  at  our 
guilelessness  in  forgetting  that  without  Trade-Union 
help  Sir  Charles  and  his  party  would  be  nowhere. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  spoke  at  Hull,  but  this  was  in 
connexion  with  the  opening  of  a  new  college  there,  and 
was  only  in  the  non-party  sense  political. 

The  same  members  of  the  Government  spoke  on 
Tuesday,  and  were  reinforced  by  Mr.  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  who  genially,  but  somewhat  unnecessarily, 
informed  his  hearers  at  Stirling  that  he  was  a  "  strong 
"  party  man."  A  finder  of  salvation  in  the  path  of 
Home  Rule  surely  need  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
tell  us  that.  All  three  ransacked  their  imaginations 
and  the  dictionary  for  rebukes  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
But  more  potent  voices  than  theirs  were  in  that  tale. 
For  within  forty-eight  hours  the  Presbyterian  Young  Men 
of  Highbury,  by  sixty  to  twenty,  totally  abolished  that 
wicked  Thing  ;  while  in  Ireland  an  ABDiEL-parson,  one 
Reverend  J.  Hunt,  at  the  Synod  of  Down,  Connor,  and 
Dromore,  fearlessly  told  the  conclave  (which  was  not 
pleased  with  him)  that,  "  notwithstanding  their  outward 
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"  polish,  a  greater  set  of  ruffians  could  nowhere  be  found  " 
than  these  peers,  whom,  no  doubt,  the  Eeverend  J. 
Hunt  knows  exhaustively  and  individually. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  spoke  at  Glasgow  on  Wed- 
nesday, carrying  the  war  roundly  into  the  enemy's 
quarters,  and  pointing  out  that,  in  a  man  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's age,  the  weakening  of  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility induced  by  the  "  After  me  the  deluge  "  feeling 
is  a  positive  disqualification  for  government. 

Foreign  and  Some  details  of  interest  in  connexion  with 
Colonial Affaira.  the  Matabele  business  were  made  known 
on  this  day  week.  Official  confirmation  of  the  more 
than  unfortunate  blunder  at  Tati,  which  resulted  in  the 
killing  of  two  messenger-Indunas,  were  published.  It 
was  announced  that  Sir  Frederick  Carrington,  the 
organizer  of  the  Bechuanaland  gendarmerie,  and  one 
of  the  most  competent  authorities,  was  to  go  out  at 
once,  and  that  a  force  of  300  men,  including,  it  may 
be  supposed,  the  recent  volunteers  from  the  regiments 
at  the  Cape,  had  left  Mafeking  for  Tati.  The  Com- 
pany's spokesmen  were  still  grumbling  about  Sir 
Henry  Loch's  action,  and  at  home  Mr.  Rudd,  at  a 
business  meeting,  had  made  a  stout  and  ingenious 
defence  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Rhodes.  But  when  Mr. 
Rudd  talks  of  Mr.  Rhodes  as  "having  British  interests 
"  at  heart,"  he  seems  to  presume  a  little  on  the  short- 
ness of  memory  which  too  frequently  characterizes 
Englishmen.  Does  he  think  we  have  forgotten  cer- 
tain details  in  Mr.  Rhodes's  career  ?  President 
Carnot's  visit  to  the  Russian  fleet  at  Toulon  had 
been  performed  with  all  due  solemnities  and  ornaments, 
including  the  launch  of  the  large  ironclad,  Jauregui- 
berry.  In  Paris  M.  Gounod's  funeral  had  been  cele- 
brated at  the  Madeleine  with  much  pomp,  Signor 
Giolitti  had  replied  to  the  attacks  of  the  Marquis 
di  Rudini,  and  Prince  Ferdinand  had  opened  the  < 
Bulgarian  Sobranje  in  a  cheerful  speech. 

News  came  on  Monday  of  another  reverse  to  the 
Spaniards  at  Melilla.  This  was  somewhat  toned  down 
by  later  official  representations,  but  it  was  admitted 
that  General  Margallo,  the  Spanish  commander,  had 
been  killed,  and  that  the  reinforcements  originally 
planned  would  have  to  be  increased.  The  Franco- 
Russian  fetes  had  wound  up  with  a  telegram  from  the 
Czar  to  M.  Carnot  of  gracious,  but  somewhat  Delphic, 
import ;  and  the  Times'  Correspondent  "  seemed  to 
"  awake  as  from  a  feverish  dream."  The  quieter,  but 
perhaps  not  less  significant,  festivities  at  Spezia  had 
also  concluded.  There  was  little  other  news  of  import- 
ance. 

OnTuesdaynews  atlastcame  that  the  everlasting  Silver 
Bill  had  been  forced  through  the  United  States  Senate. 
The  Bismarckian  organs  in  Germany  were  imploring 
that  country  to  take  the  moral  of  the  Toulon  business, 
and  make  up  to  Russia.  The  Austrian  Ministry  were 
likely  to  retire.  The  Chicago  Exhibition  had  been  closed 
with  maimed  rites,  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of 
the  Mayor  by  a  presumed  lunatic.  There  was  no  news 
from  Melilla  or  Mashonaland ;  France  was  slowly  re- 
covering from  the  effects  of  her  noce  with  the  Russian 
sailors. 

Some  details  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  columns 
invading  Matabeleland  were  published  on  Wednesday, 
together  with  vague  accounts  of  "  skirmishes."  France 
was  bubbling  over  with  fraternity,  and  suggesting  the 
recall  of  everybody  and  the  wiping  out  of  all  scores. 
In  the  Prussian  elections  the  advanced  Radicals  seemed 
to  be  getting  the  better  of  it  as  far  as  Berlin  was  con- 
cerned. Austria  was  still  in  a  state  of  suspense  as  to 
its  Ministry.  The  losses  of  the  Spaniards  at  Melilla 
were  reduced,  and  the  Spanish  press — which  must 
be  a  singularly  foolish  press — was  crying  out 
against  England,  and  suggesting  common  cause  with 
France.    This,  on  the  special  subject,  is  really  rather 


like  abusing  the  policeman  and  inviting  the  burglar 
into  your  parlour.  Abundant  but  exceedingly  vague 
news  came  from  Brazil ;  a  specimen  of  its  vagueness  be- 
ing the  item  that  the  insurgent  cruiser  Republica  had 
rammed  a  transport  and  drowned  five  hundred  men, 
without  anything  to  show  whether  the  assailed  ship 
was  an  enemy  or — as  is  more  the  custom  in  ramming 
cases— a  consort.  M.  de  Molinari,  the  well-known 
publicist,  wrote  a  long  letter  in  French  to  the  Time», 
advocating  a  "  League  of  Neutrals  "—a  rather  lament- 
able instance  of  the  ineradicable  humanity  of  that 
delusion  whereof  the  famous  Chinese  fancy  of  painting 
a  junk  with  guns  and  funnels  and  so  forth  is  only  a 
symbol. 

On  Thursday  morning  came  the  welcome  news  that 
the  Matabele  had  been  engaged  and  completely  routed, 
with  heavy  loss,  in  a  fight,  or  succession  of  fights,  the 
brunt  of  which  had  been  borne  by  Major  Forbes  and 
the  Fort  Charter  column  of  the  Company's  force.  The 
other  columns,  and  that  of  Colonel  Goold-Adams, 
had  successively  effected  a  junction,  and  the  whole 
force  had  occupied  the  royal  kraal  of  Bulawayo  with- 
out, it  would  seem,  further  resistance.  The  Matabele, 
with  Lobengula  at  their  head,  were  said  to  be  in  full 
flight,  though  reports  differed  whether  towards  the 
Zambesi  or  merely  to  the  Matopo  Hills.  The  Cape 
Government,  which  is  only  the  Company  under  another 
name,  had  asked  Sir  Henry  Loch  to  forward  home 
their  opinion  that  the  Company  should  be  allowed  to 
settle  the  matter  as  they  pleased,  subject  to  Lord 
RirON's  approval.  At  Reunion,  the  captain  and  crew 
of  a  dhow  captured  at  Zanzibar  in  flagrant  delict  of 
slave-trading  had  been  acquitted  thereof;  a  new  and! 
surely  final  proof  that,  as  M.  DE  Mandat-Grancey  and 
other  candid  experts  have  confessed,  France  deliberately 
protects  the  slave-trade.  The  Silver  Bill  had  been 
carried  in  the  American  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  form  in  which  the  Senate  had  sent  it  down.  In 
Spain  the  absurd  and  probably  quite  unreal  sputtering 
of  newspapers  against  England  in  the  Morocco  business- 
continued. 

Further  news  of  the  victory  over  the  Matabele  came 
yesterday,  when  it  appeared  that  both  the  numbers- 
engaged  and  the  loss  of  the  enemy  had  been  much 
smaller  than  at  first  reported.  Not  more  than  five 
thousand  of  Lobengula's  troops — or  not  half  his  force, 
at  the  very  lowest  computation — had  attacked,  the 
Company  having  to  thank  the  Imperial  forces  for  the 
large  diversion  effected  by  them ;  and  about  a  tenth  of 
the  attacking  force  (instead  of  3,000,  as  at  first  esti- 
mated) had  fallen.  Only  two  Englishmen,  Messrs. 
Walters  and  Burnett,  had  been  killed.  The  great 
M.  Mizon  had  been  talking  greatly  in  Algeria ;  but  his 
statements  were  in  part  flatly  denied  by  no  English- 
man, but  by  the  official  Report  of  the  German  Baron 
von  Stetten.  There  had  been  a  fray  on  the  Alsatian 
frontier  between  a  German  gamekeeper  and  French 
poachers,  two  of  whom  he  killed. 

Ireland     ^e  *a^e  -^c^bishop  of  Armagh's  funeral 
was  celebrated  at  his  See  and  at  Belfast, 
with  a  very  great  concourse,  in  which  it  is  pleasant  to 
remark  that  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  Roman  Church 
at  both  places  assisted. 

Scotland  ^e  Secularist  Party  m  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  received  a  check  yesterday  week 
in  the  rejection,  by  a  large  majority  in  the  University 
Council,  of  the  report  of  a  sub-committee  recommending 
the  complete  abolition  of  tests,  and  practically  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  theological  faculty. 

The  Cutlers'  The  Sheffield  men  were  lucky  on  Thurs- 
Feast.  (jay  jn  their  Cutlers'  Feast,  which  was 
addressed  by  Lord  Roberts,  who  always  "draws"; 
Lord  Spencer,  who,  freed  for  the  nonce  from  Home 
Rule,  smiled  through  his  usual  tears ;  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  others. 
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The  Coal    There  was  little  coal  news  this  day  week 
Strike.     except  rumours  and  recriminations,  with  a 
further  heavy  rise  in  London  prices. 

On  Monday  morning  things  were  preparing  for  the 
possibility  of  a  Conference ;  but  the  knowing  ones 
were  not  sanguine.  Lord  Masham,  with  some  justice, 
scolded  his  brother  coalowners  sharply  in  the  Times  for 
mismanaging  their  strong  case.  But  we  must  demur 
to  the  conclusion  of  an  official  "Correspondent"  of  that 
paper,  that  "  there  are  no  ethical  questions  involved," 
and  that  "neither  party  is  entitled  to  particular 
sympathy."  We  shall  grant  this  when  we  learn  that 
the  confederated  masters  have  burnt  the  plant,  blown 
up  the  house,  and  beaten  the  servants  of  some  one  of 
their  numbers  who  has  opened  his  pits  at  the  "  old 
"  rate."  The  colliers  have  done  these  things  ;  the  coal- 
owners  have  not. 

The  Miners'  Federation  met  on  Monday,  and  agreed 
"to  the  Conference  "  without  prejudice."  It  was  feared, 
however,  that  a  considerable  amount  of  prejudice  might 
be  imported  into  it.  There  had  been  more  of  that  rioting 
which  does  not  prevent  amiable  folk  from  declaring 
that  "  love,  justice,  and  mercy  are  on  the  side  of  the 
r  colliers."  Meanwhile,  a  striking  letter  of  Lord  Fitz- 
ivilliam's,  published  on  Tuesday  morning,  and  de- 
scribing how  his  men,  "who  had  no  quarrel  with  him, 
"  nor  he  with  them,"  had  been  ordered  out  of  his  pits 
by  the  Federation,  may  be  recommended  to  any  one 
who  has  been  deceived  by  the  impudent  falsehood  of 
•calling  the  strike  a  "  lock-out." 

On  Wednesday  morning  it  was  authoritatively  an- 
nounced that  the  Conference  would  be  held  yesterday, 
not,  as  was  at  first  said,  on  Thursday. 

A  meeting  of  Gladstonian  M.P.'s  and  others  was  held 
on  Wednesday  in  London  in  unconcealed  partisanship 
for  the  miners,  who  have  the  most  votes  to  give.  This 
assemblage  passed  a  resolution  of  sympathy  with  their 
friends  and  patrons  in  the  struggle  for  a  "  minimum 
*'  standard  of  decent  living."  And  how  if  there  are  too 
many  miners  for  the  coal  required  to  be  got  ?  Are  the 
supernumeraries  to  be  supplied  with  the  "  decent 
'•  standard"  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer,  who  him- 
self has  to  make  his  living  where  he  can,  and  shift  to 
another  business  if  his  own  is  overstocked  ? 

The  Law    The  "  Indian  oculists  "  were  lucky — getting 
Courts.     0ff;  partly  in  consequence  of  the  direction 
of  the  Common  Serjeant,  with  a  verdict  of  acquittal, 
though  the  jury  coupled  it  with  an  expression  of  regret 

that  the  law  was  not  stricter.  A   suit  between 

Mr.  Stanley  and  his  lecturing  agent  was,  after  some 
length  of  hearing,  composed  ;  and  the  Court  of  Appeal 
peremptorily  refused  stay  of  execution  of  the  costs  of 
Mr.  Havelock  Wilson's  libel  action.  Lord  Esher, 
following  the  lines  of  Judge  Boyd  in  Ireland  the  other 
•day,  pointed  out  that  to  adopt  any  other  course  would 
be  to  establish  differences  between  classes  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects,  and  to  lay  it  down  that  a  poor  but 
virtuous  member  of  Parliament  may  be  as  reckless  as 
he  pleases  in  bringing  actions  against  other  people. 
 Next  day  the  opposition  of  the  Marquess  of  Ayles- 
bury to  the  claim  of  the  Marchioness  which  threatened 
the  rescinding  of  Lord  Iveagh's  contract  to  purchase 
Savernake  was  formally  withdrawn,  and  the  matter  is 
off.  As  we  have  on  several  occasions  pointed  out,  the 
other  event,  though  doubtless  gratifying  to  the  tenants 
and  neighbours,  would  have  inflicted  an  extreme  and 
undeserved  hardship  on  perfectly  guiltless  members  of 
the  Bruce  family. 

The  Post  Office  ^ome  surprise  has  been  expressed  even  in 
'  Grladstonian  circles  at  the  translation  of 
Mr.  Spencer  Walpole  from  the  Isle  of  Man  to  the 
Secretaryship  of  the  Post  Office,  a  position  generally 
thought  to  require  special  knowledge.  But  these 
guileless  ones  forget  that  Mr.  Walpole  only  the  other 
day  published  a  book  called  The  Land  of  Home  Rule. 


Mr.  Gladstone  has  an  old-fashioned,  but  not  un- 
comfortable, belief  that  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire,  and  seldom  loses  an  opportunity  of  showing  it. 

„  ,  A  conference  of  bishops,  cardinals,  rabbis, 

UoniercDCBri. 

members  of  Parliament,  and  other  instru- 
ments of  music  was  held  on  Tuesday  at  the  Mansion 
House  on  the  subject  of  the  unemployed.  A  "  Free 
"  Labour  Congress  "  was  also  held  in  Clerkenwell,  at 
which  strikes  were  denounced  and  an  amendment  of 
the  law  so  as  wholly  to  prevent  picketing  advocated. 
It  is  a  pity  that  no  persons  of  importance  were  pre- 
sent, for  that  way  lies  the  only  chance  of  preventing 
disaster,  if  not  ruin,  to  the  social  and  commercial 
welfare  of  England. 


Correspondence. 


Further  attention  was  drawn  last  week  to 


the  singular  conduct  of  Mr.  Acland's  de- 
partment in  working  against  the  Southampton  School 
Board,  at  the  instance,  it  would  seem,  of  a  self- 
constituted  "  Union  of  Teachers,"  the  guiding  spirit 
of  which  is  a  well-known  busybody  named  Yoxall. 

The  subject  of  the  Bangor  College  scandal  was  re- 
vived this  week  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  in  con- 
nexion with  a  resolution  of  the  Council  of  that 
institution  to  harden  their  hearts  and  refuse  to 
discourage,  even  by  implication,  the  stroking  of  under- 
graduate damsels'  cheeks  with  examination  papers 
by  gallant  Professors.  And,  indeed,  it  is  a  harm- 
less amusement ;  also,  one  would  think,  not  over- 
stimulating. 

The  old  cry  for  victorias,  or  something  of  the  kind, 
as  an  alternative  to  hansoms  and  "  growlers,"  has 
once  more  been  raised,  with  the  old  answer  that  the 
public  knows  not  the  victoria,  and  won't  use  it. 

The  London  Last  week  the  London  County  Council 
County  Council.  mamtaineci  i(;S  posit  ion  as  moral  meddler 
in  reference  to  the  Palace  of  Varieties,  but  was  saved 
from  the  even  greater  absurdity  of  deciding  that  the 
Savoy  Hotel  may  not  send  for  "  Sneak's  noise "  at 
dinner  on  Sunday. 

On  Tuesday  the  Council  contrived,  at  one  sitting, 
to  exhibit  the  philanthropy  of  Mr.  Tupman  (by 
suggesting  that  the  Thames  Conservancy,  not  itself, 
should  undertake  the  reclaiming  of  the  foreshores, 
which  would  give  so  much  employment)  ;  the  con- 
sistency of  lovely  woman  (by  shortly  afterwards  de- 
clining to  undertake  certain  improvements  inland 
which  would  also  give  employment,  and  which  it  could 
not  put  off  on  any  one  else),  and  the  dignified  intel- 
ligence of  a  spoilt  child  (by  assigning  as  its  reason  for 
refusal  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Lords  will  not  give 
it  leave  to  "betterment" — or  blackmail — the  well-to- 
do  for  the  expenses  of  these  operations). 

The  Betterment  question,  however,  is  to  be  regu- 
larly fought  out  next  week  on  a  proposal  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  in  reference  to  the  Bill  affected  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  an  amendment  of  Sir  John 
Lubbock's. 

There  were  two  races  of  some  interest  on 
the  last  day  of  the  Houghton  Meeting — 
the  Jockey  Club  Cup,  which  was  won  by  Lady  Rose- 
bery,  and  the  Old  Cambridgeshire.  This  latter  fell  to 
Metallic,  who  had  run  fourth  in  the  greater  race  of  the 
same  name. 

The  Great  Tom  Stakes  at  Lincoln,  on  Tuesday  this 
week,  was  thought  good  for  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
Mrs.  Butterwick.  She,  however,  made  no  show  in  the 
actual  race,  which  was  won  by  Mr.  Johnstone's  Best 
Man. 

Lord  Kelvin,  both  as  President  of  the 
Eoyal  Society  and  as  an  old  Cambridge 
man,  took  part,  with  many  of  the  dignitaries  of  the 
University,  this  day  week  in  opening  new  Science 
Buildings  at  the  Leys  School,  Cambridge. 


Racing. 


Miscellaneous. 
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Obituar  Alfred  Kimmer   had  made  himself 

1  nary"  somewhat  well  known  for  years  past  by 
issuing  a  series  of  topographical  works  relating  to 
interesting  towns  and  districts  in  England,  with  letter- 
press and  illustrations  both  from  his  own  hand. 
Neither  in  writing  nor  in  limning  was  Mr.  Kimmer's 
art    of    the    most    excellent    kind,    but    it  was 

harmless  and  praiseworthy  enough.  Mr.  Thomas 

Hill  was  the  father  of  all  such  as  make  and 
remake  organs.  He  represented  a  family  of  such 
artists  many  generations  old — a  system  which  is  out  of 
favour  and  scantly  represented  now,  but  which  has 
probably  produced  the  best  craftsmanship  and  some  of 

the  best  art  in  the  world.  In  Sir  John  Abbott,  late 

Premier  of  the  Dominion,  Canada  has  lost  yet  another 
of  that  elder  group  of  her  statesmen  upon  whom  great 
inroads  have  been  made  in  the  last  year  or  two.  He 
was  a  strong  Federalist  and  a  good  Conservative  in 

Canadian  politics.-  Herr,  or  M.,  Karl  Bodmer  (for, 

though  settled  in  France  for  all  but  half  a  century,  he 
was  by  birth  a  Swiss  of  the  German  side)  was  known 
for  various  kinds  of  nature-painting,  and  especially  for 

his  wild  beasts.  Sir  Christopher  Teesdale  was 

very  well  known,  first  for  his  exploits  at  Kars,  then 
for  a  long  period  as  Equerry  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and,  lastly,  as  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  to  the  Queen. 


THE  MATABELE  WAB. 

THE  news  which  came  in  the  middle  of  the  present 
week  in  part  antiquates  the  discussions  and 
rumours  which  preceded  it ;  but  only  in  part.  It 
would  appear  that  the  combined  operations  of  the 
three  columns  starting  from  the  Company's  three  forts, 
and  of  the  Bechuanaland  force  under  Colonel  Goold- 
Adams  and  Khama,  were  carried  out  with  a  precision 
which  has  not  always  marked  English  operations,  and 
which  reflects  very  great  credit  on  the  leaders  and 
planners  of  the  campaign,  as  well  as  on  that  prince  of 
guides   and   scout-masters,  Mr.  Frederick  Selous. 
The  brunt  of  the  fighting  appears  to  have  fallen  on  the 
Fort  Charter  column,  commanded  by  Major  Forbes  ; 
and  the  tenor  of  the  fighting  was  exactly  what,  bar 
accident  and  conduct,  might  have  been  anticipated. 
The  Company's  troopers  formed  laager — probably  a 
regular  waggon-laager,  and  not  what  the  Basuto  his- 
torian of  Ulundi  picturesquely  called  a  laager  of  flesh — 
and  met  the  onslaught  of  the  impis  with  one  un- 
ceasing volley  from  Maxim-gun  and  magazine-rifle — an 
unheroic  mode  of  fighting,  perhaps,  but  the  only  one 
possible  in  the  circumstances.    Then,  when  even  Zulu 
flesh  and  blood  could  stand  no  longer  being  mown 
down  like  grass  without  ever  getting  within  assegai 
reach,  a  charge  was  ordered,  and,  after  a  short  stand 
made  by  the  crack  Imbizo  regiment,  the  entire  Mata- 
bele  force  fled,  the  King's  kraal  being  occupied  without 
further  resistance.    It  was  uncertain  which  direction 
Lobengula's  flight  had  taken.    This  is  undoubtedly  a 
very  decided  victory,  and  though  it  would  have  been 
more  English  (though  perhaps  less  colonial)  if  Mr. 
Ehodes  had  abstained  from  boasting  that  "  alone  he 
did  it,"  there  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
his  men  did  turn  the  actual  handles  and  press  the 
actual  triggers.    We — not  being  quite  so  ignorant  as 
those  Gladstonians  who  have  shown  that  they  do  not 
know  the  Company's  troops  from  the  Bechuana  police, 
or  either  from  anything  else — have  very  well  known 
all  along  that  the  Company's  troops  were  composed 
of  excellent  material  for  the  special  service.    It  is  not 
so  much  improbable  as  impossible  that  they  would 
have  had  such  thorough  and  prompt  success  but  for 
the  Imperial  co-operation  with  them  which  divided 
Lobengula's  forces,  but  that  does  not  detract  from 
their  own  merits.    The  British  South  Africa  Company 


has  shown  that  it  is  able  to  do  the  work  which  'it 
obtained  its  charter  to  do,  and  that  it  did  not  obtain 
that  charter  on  false  pretences. 

But  when  we  are  told  that  "  the  GovernmentTmust 
"  defer  in  every  possible  way  to  Mr.  Rhodes's  opinions," 
and  must  "  consider  in  a  liberal  spirit  the  Company's 
"  claims  to  a  substantial  share  of  territory,"  we  own  to- 
some  astonishment  at  finding  an  English  newspaper,, 
and  such  a  newspaper  as  the  Times,  adopting  such  a 
tone.  The  Government  of  England  has  sunk  pretty  '■' 
low  at  times ;  but  not,  we  should  hope,  so  low  as  to 
"  defer  "  to  a  subject,  who,  clever  as  he  is,  is  in  this 
matter  mainly  a  Company-promoter.  It  is  also  at 
least  early  to  talk  about  "  a  liberal  share  of  territory  'r 
in  the  tone  of  a  skilful  prospectus-drawer,  while  it, 
may  be  added  that  it  is  also  considerably  unwise, 
inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  endorse  the  enemy's  conten- 
tion that  the  whole  affair  is  one  of  land-grabbing.  In 
the  first  place,  the  bear  is  not  skinned  yet,  nor  even 
killed.  If  the  Matabele  should  really  make  up  their 
minds  to  trek — to  follow  the  North  star,  as  they  did 
once  before,  and  to  cross  the  Zambesi — it  seems  to 
be  thought  in  some  quarters  that  it  is  the  same  thing 
as  their  vanishing  into  chaos.  It  will  be  nothing  of 
the  kind.  The  Trans-Zambesian  country  is  now  mapped 
out  among  different  European  Powers,  and  though 
Barotseland  and  other  districts  into  which  the  flight 
is  most  likely  to  be  taken  are  nominally  ours,  the  terri-  I 
tories  of  Portugal  and  of  Germany  are  quite  within  I 
Lobengula's  reach ;  while  those  of  the  Congo  Free  t 
State  cannot  be  said  to  be  beyond  it.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect in  the  most  favourable  circumstances  to  turn  an 
indefinite  number  of  homeless  and  infuriated  Zulus 
loose  into  space,  and  hear  nothing  more  of  them. 

Nor  are  the  events  of  the  past  merely  unimportant. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Chartered  Company  is  not 
responsible  for  the  most  untoward  incidents  of  the  cam- 
paign hitherto ;  but  these  events  themselves  show  the 
necessity  of  having  on  the  spot  some  high  and  qualified 
Imperial  military  authority.  The  despatch  of  Sir  1 
Frederick  Carrington  was  good  ;  but  it  cannot  be  too- 
much  regretted  that  Lord  RlPON  did  not  accept  that 
officer's  services  when  they  were  first  offered,  in  which 
case  he  would  by  this  time  have  been  far  up  the 
country  on  his  way  to  the  scene  of  action.  We  do 
not  wish  to  prejudge  officers  at  a  distance  and  in  diffi- 
culties ;  but  the  account  given  by  Colonel  Goold- 
Adams  himself  of  the  shooting  of  the  Matabele  Indunas- 
in  camp  does  not  give  the  most  favourable  idea  of  his 
conduct.  "  No  one,"  he  says,  "  told  me  that  they  had 
"  a  message  for  me."  We  should  have  thought  that 
the  commander  of  such  a  force  in  such  circumstances- 
would  hardly  have  waited  for  somebody  to  tell  him  that 
there  were  strangers  in  his  camp  with  a  possible  errand. 
A  very  important  possibility  of  the  quarrel  has  been 
also  started  by  the  assertion  that  one  of  the  Indunas 
thus  unfortunately  shot  was  a  relative  of  the  great 
chief  or  king,  Gungunhama.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  this  chief,  whose  territory  lies  in  the  Portuguese 
sphere,  offered  during  the  Anglo -Portuguese  dispute 
allegiance  to  the  Queen,  which  was  declined.  If  he 
should  take  into  his  head,  seeing  the  attitude  of 
the  Company  towards  his  great  neighbour  and  far- 
away fellow-tribesman  to  the  north-west,  to  assume 
the  offensive  on  the  south-east  of  Mashonaland,  the 
Company  will  have  a  new  foe  on  its  hands — the 
Beira  route  may  be  hopelessly  interrupted,  and  the 
Governments  of  England  and  Portugal  will  be  in  a  very 
awkward  position.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  of  this 
sort  may  happen ;  but  the  possibility  of  it  shows  the 
dangers  of  the  case. 

It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  steady  prose- 
cution of  the  combined  plan  of  invasion,  depending: 
as  it  did  entirely  upon  the  co-operation  of  an  Imperial' 
force,  disposes  of  the  representation  that  Sir  Henka 
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Loch  has  in  some  mischievous  and  improper  way 
hampered  the  combatants.  For  our  part,  we  frankly 
admit  that  we  think  it  not  improbable  that  Lord 
Kipon  will  do  mischief ;  but  we  are  unable  to  change 
this  apprehension  into  an  assumption  without  evidence 
that  he  has  done  some.  And  the  outcries  of  the 
Company's  friends,  while  intrinsically  unreasonable, 
have  been  shown  to  be  to  the  last  degree  unwise  by 
the  inevitable  exaggerations  on  the  other  side.  It  is 
no  wonder,  when  the  Company's  men  "  cry  like  pea- 
"  cocks  "  at  a  mild  reminder  that  the  final  decision  lies 
above  them,  that  the  Company's  enemies  should  begin 
to  talk  ancient  history  about  Captain  Lendy's  alleged 
severities  to  the  Mashonas,  and  modern  nonsense 
about  the  "  King  of  Matabeleland  and  Mashona- 
"  land."  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  more  question- 
begging  fallacies  than  these  expressions,  which  to 
the  hopeless  incuriousness  of  the  average  Briton,  no 
doubt,  give  the  idea  of  a  rightful  and  long  de- 
scended monarch,  invaded  in  his  ancestral  realms. 
Lobengula  is,  or  was,  "  King  of  the  Matabele,"  of 
course.  But  the  Matabele  are  invaders  of  barely  two 
generations'  standing,  even  in  that  part  of  the  land 
south  of  the  Zambesi  which  they  themselves  inhabit, 
while  over  Mashonaland  and  a  great  deal  else  they 
have  not  even  the  rights  of  occupation,  but  merely 
those  of  occasional  raiding,  cattle-lifting,  and  homicide. 
It  would  be  as  sensible  to  call  any  Scotch  Border  reiver 
the  "  King  of  Northumberland,"  or  any  highwayman 
the  "  King  of  Hounslow  Heath,"  as  to  call  Lobengula 
"  King  of  Mashonaland." 

To  conclude,  then,  we  congratulate  the  Company  on 
the  good  work  it  has  done,  and  are  quite  ready  to  back 
it  in  all  reasonable  exertions  of  its  franchises  and 
privileges.  It  has  shown  that  it  can  keep  its  head  by 
fighting,  which  is  the  first  thing  needful ;  and  it  must 
now  show  that  it  can  keep  its  head  in  another  way. 
We  think  government  by  Chartered  Company  in  such 
cases  a  convenient  scheme  enough,  and  one  excellently 
suited,  if  not  to  counsels  of  perfection,  to  the  strength 
of  the  English  character  and  the  weakness  of  English 
statesmen — our  rulers  being  toooften  such  faineants  and 
faddist-fearers  that  they  would  do  nothing  if  left  to  them- 
selves. Intelligent  Imperial  supervision  in  matters  which 
certainly  touch  the  rights  and  welfare  of  quasi-inde- 
pendent native  States,  and  which,  not  improbably, 
may  touch  the  rights  or  the  pretensions  of  European 
Powers,  is,  however,  an  absolute  sine  qua  non.  We 
cannot  allow  the  Cape  Colony,  which  has  no  more 
rights  in  the  matter  than  are  conveyed  by  mere  (and 
that  rather  distant)  propinquity,  to  dictate  ;  we  cannot 
allow  Mr.  Rhodes's  private  interests  to  require  or 
receive  "  deference."  The  Empire  must  be  governed 
by  the  Imperial  Government ;  and  if  the  Imperial 
Government  seems  likely  to  make  mistakes,  we  in 
England  must  do  our  best  to  prevent  it. 


A  NEW  IDEA. 

SOME  one  has  injudiciously  remarked  that  only 
maniacs  and  sensational  novelists  can  be  original. 
Maniacs,  on  the  other  hand,  go  mad  in  regular  grooves, 
and  a  new  idea  in  a  novel  is  almost  unheard  of.  In 
her  Diana  Tempest  (Bentley)  Miss  Cholmondeley 
has  an  idea  which  is  as  good  as  new  from  its  applica- 
tion. The  tale  is  a  kind  of  sandwich  ;  there  is  a  good 
thick  slice  of  sensational  beef  and  mustard  packed 
between  two  slices  of  moral  remarks  and  love  affairs. 
The  moralities  are,  as  usual  among  ladies,  of  the  Tito 
Melema  character.  The  selfish,  handsome  people  are 
not  spared,  and  the  author  seems  to  think  that  women 
are  often  very  inconsiderately  treated  by  men.  "  Man 
"  must  swear  and  women  must  weep"  is  the  burden 
of  her  philosophy,  and  it  is  certain  that  profane  oaths 


and  tears  are  bad  things,  while  the  sexes  often  make  life 
a  burden  to  each  other.  Not  for  her  flouts  and  quips 
will  mankind  bury  its  nose  in  Diana  Tempest.  What 
glues  the  reader  to  Miss  Cholmondeley 's  book  is  a  new 
idea.  In  essence  it  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  more 
recent  geological  formations  ;  for  we  have  all  heard  of 
the  magician  who  raised  sprites  which  he  could  not  lay, 
and  we  all  know  Montepin's  chenapans  <le  la  pire 
espece,  who  try  to  kill  the  true  heir  under  cover  of  a 
seeming  accident.  It  is  a  pleasant  old  cliche;  Mr. 
Kipling  used  it  in  the  Naulakha,  where  they  let  a 
fighting  ape  loose  on  the  American  hero.  Our 
sympathies,  of  course,  were  with  the  ape.  MontIspin 
has  cut  holes  in  ice,  and  has  put  adders  in  workboxes, 
and  made  scaffoldings  fall  many  a  time.  Miss 
Cholmondeley,  by  a  stroke  of  real  narrative  genius, 
combines  the  old  donnee  of  the  magician  with  the 
favourite  plan  of  Xavier  de  Montepin. 

A  disappointed  claimant  of  an  estate  lays,  with  a 
chenapan,  ten  bets  of  iooo5.  to  il.  against  his  ever 
inheriting  the  property.  This  he  does  when  half  mad 
and  more  than  half  drunk ;  and  then — he  is  like  the 
magician,  he  cannot  lay  the  spectres  he  has  raised. 
He  cannot  find  the  chief  bandit ;  and,  when  he  does 
find  him,  for  reasons  very  good,  but  not  here  to  be 
divulged,  he  cannot  stop  him.  Meanwhile  the  unsus- 
pecting hero  is  like  Aurelia's  unfortunate  Young 
Man.  He  is  thrust  into  so  many  accidents  that  he 
seems  likely  to  end  in  being  quite  imperfect.  And 
still  the  repentant  claimant  cannot  stop  the  plots,  and 
dares  not  read  the  newspapers,  for  fear  of  reading  about 
a  final  and  fatal  mischance.  At  last  he  seems  to  have 
the  thread  of  the  plot  in  his  hands ;  at  last  he 
meets  one  of  the  assassins ;  and  the  discovery  is 
one  of  the  finest  things  that  has  been  done 
since  the  Moonstone.  But  this  is  but  one  of 
the  band,  and  the  awful  thing  is  that  neither  he 
nor  any  of  the  rest  know  that  there  is  a  band ; 
each  thinks  himself  a  solitary  miscreant.  The  chief 
conspirator  is  dead,  and  his  secrets  have  perished  with 
him.  What  is  the  remorseful  sinner  to  do  ?  It  is,  we 
think,  quite  a  new  situation,  and  very  powerful.  Yet 
this  rare  piece  of  originality  is  clearly  nothing  but  the 
result  of  two  very  old  ideas  in  chemical  combination. 
There  is,  apparently,  no  other  way  of  being  original. 
Still,  there  was  this  way,  which  proves,  we  think,  that 
all  the  stories  have  not  been  told.  The  way  out  of  the 
tangle  is  also  (though  not  more  novel  than  Hop  o'  my 
Thumb  in  essence)  a  rather  unexpected  way,  and 
gratifying  to  the  sense  of  poetical  justice.  The 
happy  blend  might,  conceivably,  have  fallen  into  better 
hands ;  but,  as  long  as  she  sticks  to  real  business,  Miss 
Cholmondeley  is  very  capable.  And  yet,  the  un- 
grateful reader  may  exclaim,  "  Why  had  not  Mr. 
"  Stevenson  this  delightful  inspiration  ;  what  were  his 
"  Brownies  about  when  they  gave  it  away  to  a 
"  lady  ?  "  But  to  think  thus  is,  indeed,  to  be  selfish, 
ungrateful,  "just  like  a  man,"  in  fact,  as  Miss  Chol- 
mondeley conceives  of  that  dastardly  sex. 


THE  AUTUMN  SITTING. 

WE  certainly  never  expected  a  month  ago  that  we 
should  welcome  the  resumption  of  Parliamentary 
business  with  a  sense  of  relief ;  but  the  oratory  of  the 
later  recess  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  so  flat  and  un- 
profitable, that  the  prospect  of  proceedings  which 
cannot  possibly  be  duller,  and  can  hardly  help  being 
more  practical,  is  almost  cheering.  At  any  rate,  we 
know  the  worst  of  the  Parish  Councils  and  the 
Employers'  Liability  Bills.  We  expect  nothing  lively 
from  them  or  from  the  debates  upon  them  ;  while  the 
stump  orators— or  rather  we  should  say,  perhaps,  the 
one  stump  orator  of  the  recess,  has  been  perpetually 
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tantalizing  us  with  the  expectation  that  he  would 
say  something  both  new  and  true,  and  as  perpetually 
disappointing  us  by  failure  in  one  respect  or  the  other 
when  not  in  both.  There  was  none  of  this  vexation 
about  the  speeches  either  of  Mr.  Fowler  or  Mr.  Long 
last  Thursday  afternoon.  They  prepare  us  for  several 
weeks  of  what  must  necessarily  be,  for  the  most  part, 
uninteresting  and  often  almost  technical  discussion  ; 
albeit  now  and  then,  no  doubt,  diversified  by  debate  on 
some  question  which  brings  important  principles  into 
controversy.  Still,  for  our  own  part,  we  prefer  it  at  its 
dullest  to  the  sort  of  fare  with  which  we  have  been 
lately  regaled  from  the  provincial  stump. 

If  we  did  not  know,  on  the  best  possible  authority — 
that  of  their  supporters  in  the  press — that  the  present 
Government  are  extraordinarily  rich  in  oratorical 
talent,  we  certainly  should  not  have  discovered  it  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  last  fortnight.  Or,  again,  we 
may  say  that,  if  we  did  know  the  Treasury  Bench  to 
abound  with  able  defenders  of  the  Ministerial  policy 
before  popular  audiences,  we  should  have  concluded — 
save  for  assurances  to  the  contrary  from  the  same 
quarter — that  a  good  many  of  them  must  have  but 
little  liking  for  the  policy  it  would  be  their  duty  to 
defend.  In  other  words,  we  should  have  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  believe  without  Gladstonian  assistance  that  the 
Cabinet  is  full  of  Mr.  Asquiths,  and  that  all  of  those 
Mr.  Asquiths  are  burning  with  an  equal  desire  to 
justify  the  Ministerial  achievements  and  glorify  the 
Ministerial  prospects.  For,  if  so,  why  only  one  Mr. 
Asquith  repeating  himself  many  times  and  in  many 
places,  and  amid  a  silence  not  broken  until  the  very  eve 
of  the  resumed  Parliamentary  sittings,  and  then  but 
faintly,  by  the  voices  of  Mr.  Fowler  and  Sir  George 
Trevelyan?  It  really  seems  a  little  hard,  with  a 
company  containing  so  many  talented  performers,  to 
put  so  much  on  this  indefatigable  soloist.  Could  not  Sir 
William  Harcourt  have  occasionally  obliged  ?  Or  Mr. 
Morley  ?  Or,  at  the  very  least,  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  ? 
One  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  Home  Secretary 
would  have  been  as  thankful  for  the  relief  as  any  one. 
At  Leeds,  last  Tuesday,  he  had  to  tell  his  hearers  that 
he  "  declined  absolutely,  in  justice  to  the  public  and 
•'  in  mercy  to  himself,"  to  make  another  speech.  As  to 
justice,  we  say  nothing  ;  but  we  are  bound  to  admit 
that  we  lean  strongly  to  the  side  of  mercy  ourselves. 
When  a  Minister  of  Mr.  Asquith's  rank  and  reputation 
is  reduced — as  he  had  been  reduced  the  day  before- — to 
effusive  eulogies  of  the  statesmanship  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Gladstone  and  the  administrative  genius  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Acland,  it  certainly  seems  about  time  to 
"  take  him  off"  The  most  indulgent  of  critics  must 
feel  that  he  has  pretty  well  talked  himself  out. 

It  was,  perhaps,  under  orders  that  he  continued  up 
to  the  last  to  give  a  place  in  his  speeches  to  the  Home 
Rule  Bill.  Otherwise,  one  would  have  thought  that, 
after  having  first  said  that  the  Bill  would  be  "  kept 
•'alive"  next  Session,  though  it  would  not  be  re- 
introduced in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  having 
subsequently  supplemented  that  statement  by  an  expla- 
nation which  has  involved  the  future  of  the  Bill  in 
complete  obscurity,  an  expositor  of  the  policy  of  the 
Government  would  be  glad  to  change  the  subject,  or,  at 
any  rate,  would  find  little  to  add  to  his  enlightening 
communication.  Mr.  Asquith,  however,  deemed  it 
necessary  in  his  final  speech  to  draw  attention  once 
more  to  the  ludicrous  inconsistency  of  the  Ministerial 
position  with  regard  to  the  great  measure  which  they 
received  a  "  mandate  "  from  the  country  to  pass. 
l>oes  any  one  suppose,  asked  the  Home  Secretary, 
that  now,  "  when  the  perils  of  the  seas  are  overpassed, 
"  and  the  only  obstacle  we  have  to  encounter  is  the 
"  shifting  and  crumbling  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the 
'  harbour,  we  should  abandon  the  vessel?  No;  we 
"  mean  to  stick  to  the  ship.    We  intend  to  bring  her 


"  into  port."  These  be  brave  words  ;  but  they  some- 
how do  not  cmite  seem  to  square  with  the  known 
sailing  orders  of  a  vessel  which,  instead  of  running 
straight  for  the  harbour  in  question,  is  about  to 
set  off  upon  a  cruise  over  an  unknown  ocean  with  a 
ship's  company  consisting  of  half-a-dozen  mutinous 
factions,  bound  for  as  many  different  shores,  and  each 
of  them  insisting  that  the  port  of  their  own  selection 
shall  be  first  touched  at. 

This  act  of  conventional  homage  to  his  Irish  masters 
having  been  duly  performed,  Mr.  ASQUITH  went  on  to 
discuss  education,  secular  and  religious  (with  side-hits 
of  no  very  deadly  character  at  Lord  Salisbury),  whence 
be  passed  to  what  he,  no  doubt,  intended  for  the  most 
important  part  of  his  speech — a  disquisition  on 
Imperial  and  municipal  politics.  From  this  we  gather 
that  the  Home  Secretary — who  might  have  been 
expected  to  regard  his  native  land  as  no  very 
unjust  stepmother  of  a  young  lawyer  of  ability 
who  adds  politics  to  his  professional  labours — considers 
England  to  be  at  present  only  "  worth  dying  for  "  and 
not  "  worth  living  in,"  though  he  is  inclined  to  think 
it  might  be  made  so  if  its  citizens  were  rated  and  taxed 
more  highly  in  order  to  provide  a  fund  out  of  which  to 
pay  workmen  more  than  the  market  value  of  their 
labour.  Of  course  Mr.  Asquith  does  not  put  it  pre- 
cisely in  this  way,  because  he  is  careful  to  substitute 
the  word  "municipality"  for  the  word  "ratepayer," 
and  instead  of  saying  "taxpayer"  to  say  "State"; 
whereby,  of  course,  that  portion  of  his  audience  to 
whom  both  "State"  and  "municipality"  are  mere 
alternative  names  for  a  benevolent  Fortunatus  with 
an  inexhaustible  purse  of  his  own  were  no  doubt  vastly 
edified.  To  disarm  the  cavilling  critic  Mr.  Asquith,  of 
course,  reminds  us  that  "  there  is  no  labour  so  costly  in 
"  the  long  run  as  cheap  labour  "  ;  which  is  true,  but  only 
within  limits,  and  has,  moreover,  no  intelligible  relation 
to  his  avowed  principle  of  determining  the  rate  of  wages 
by  the  amount  of  remuneration  required,  not  to  obtain 
good  work,  but  to  maintain  the  workman  at  a  certain — or 
rather  an  uncertain — level  of  material  comfort.  Labour, 
in  other  words,  which  is  not  so  cheap  as  to  be  "  in  the 
"long  run  costly"  to  the  employer,  but  yet  too 
cheap  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  labourer,  would,  it 
is  to  be  presumed,  be,  in  Mr.  Asquith's  opinion,  insuffi- 
ciently paid  ;  in  which  case  the  comfort  derivable  by 
the  ratepayer  or  the  taxpayer  from  reflection  on  his 
second  principle  would  be  comparatively  small.  This 
objection,  however,  is  not  likely  to  have  occurred  to 
Mr.  Asquith's  hearers,  and  his  agreeable  rhetoric  may 
no  doubt,  therefore,  have  served  its  party  purposes. 

Almost  for  the  first  time,  however,  in  recent  Minis- 
rial  speeches — perhaps  quite  for  the  first  time,  if  we 
except  the  recent  speech  of  Mr.  Fowler,  the  signifi- 
cance of  which,  however,  is  somewhat  weakened  by 
reflection  on  the  maxim  that  "  there  is  nothing  like 
"leather" — we  meet,  in  the  person  of  the  Home 
Secretary,  with  a  Minister  who  condescends  to  refer 
to  the  business  for  which  Parliament,  after  having  sat 
for  nine  months  of  the  year,  is  to  be  compelled  to  sit 
throughout  the  eleventh  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
twelfth.  Mr.  Asquith  did  vouchsafe  to  discuss  the 
Parish  Councils  Bill  in  a  certain  amount  of  detail, 
which  is  more  than  Sir  George  Trevelyan  did  at 
Glasgow.  The  member  for  the  Bridgeton  division  of 
that  city  glanced  casually  at  the  prospects  of  the  "  next 
"  six  weeks,"  when  the  business  of  the  Government 
would  be  to  show  that  "  the  i-epresentative  assembly 
"  of  this  great  practical  nation  was  capable  of 
"  carrying  two  great  measures,  one  of  which  was 
"  more  than  half  through  the  House  already, 
"  and  the  principle  of  both  of  which  both 
"  parties  professed  to  approve."  Undoubtedly  it  will, 
as  Sir  George  implies,  afford  a  crucial  test  of  the 
question,  whether  he  and  his  colleagues  are  really 
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capable  of  honestly  applying  "  principles  of  which 
"  both  parties  approve,"  in  a  manner  to  which  neither 
party  can  object,  or  whether  their  incorrigible  pro- 
pensity to  wrest  principles  to  their  own  political  advan- 
tage, and  to  the  injury  or  supposed  injury  of  their 
opponents,  will  on  this,  as  on  so  many  other  occasions, 
prove  too  strong  for  them.  And,  in  this  connexion,  it 
is  not  perhaps  irrelevant  to  note  that  Sir  George 
Treyelyan  gave  the  most  prominent  position  in  his 
speech  to  the  subject  of  the  gerrymandering  Registra- 
tion BiU — a  typical  example  of  the  loyal  and  high- 
minded  manner  in  which  Ministers  set  about  their 
work  of  legislatively  applying  principles  "  of  which 
"  both  parties  profess  to  approve." 


THE  STUFF  FOR  SOLDIERS. 

IN  face  of  the  expected  meeting  within  a  week  or  so 
of  a  Departmental  Committee  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  the  selection  of  officers  by  competition, 
attention  may  be  strongly  drawn  to  an  article  by  Mr. 
W.  B.  Scoones  in  the  current  number  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  We  do  not,  indeed,  agree,  and  Mr.  Scoones 
will  not  expect  us  to  agree,  with  everything  that  this 
article  contains.  We  do  not  entirely  share  his  admira- 
tion for  Lord  Sandhurst,  for  instance,  or  his  views  on 
the  position  of  Greek  in  military  examination.  But 
these  (though  Mr.  Scoones  has  dwelt  on  the  latter  at 
such  length  that  to  pass  it  over  would  be  to  incur  tbe 
risk  of  a  supposition  that  we  shared  his  views)  are  not 
the  main  points  at  issue.  Even  with  regard  to  the 
academic  part  of  the  question,  we  are  heartily  in  accord 
with  him  in  the  stress  which  he  lays  on  the  necessity 
of  giving  to  military  geography  a  far  higher  place  and 
making  it  much  more  of  a  sine  qua,  non  than  has  yet 
been  done.  But  the  point  and  the  merit  of  the  article 
lies,  as  we  have  said,  elsewhere. 

It  will,  or  should,  be  remembered  that  a  very  short 
time  ago  Mr.  Balfour  drew  groans  of  real  or  pre- 
tended horror  from  the  fanatics  of  competition  and 
free  appointment  by  remarking  that  he  knew  men 
admirably  qualified  for  military  officers  who  had  been 
excluded  from  the  service  because  of  their  want  of 
qualifications  not  very  apparently  or  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  requirements  of  that  service.  We  all 
(at  the  least  those  who  know  anything  about  the 
matter)  are  in  Mr.  Balfour's  case.  At  present  a  boy 
or  young  man  may  be  of  admirable  physique ;  he  may 
be  an  excellent  rider  ;  he  may  have  shown  in  the 
hunting  field  an  eye  for  country,  judgment,  patience, 
dash ;  he  may  as  captain  of  an  Eleven  or  a  football 
team,  or  as  stroke  of  a  boat,  have  displayed  the  very 
qualities  of  a  general  in  miniature.  And  all  these 
good  qualities  will  not  only  not  weigh,  but  will  not 
even  count — we  do  not  say  against  "  brains,"  which 
is  a  very  vague  expression,  or  scholarship,  but— 
against  a  slightly  superior  faculty  on  the  part  of 
somebody  else  in  getting  up,  under  intelligent  and  ex- 
pert teaching,  the  materials  of  a  so-called  literary 
examination.  We  do  not  merely  prefer  the  second  set 
of  gifts  to  the  first ;  we  say  to  the  first  "  You  shall, 
"  except  in  the  ridiculous  and  infinitesimal  proportion 
"  of  a  doctor's  examination,  count  for  nothing  at  all." 
We  do  not  merely  give  the  one  class  an  advantage 
over  the  other ;  we  decline  to  consider  that  other.  If 
the  youngster  can  at  Sandhurst  learn  in  a  few  months 
to  leave  off  embracing  his  charger  by  the  neck  or 
affectionately  clinging  to  a  lock  of  his  hair,  if  he  can 
get  tolerably  well  set  up,  learn  to  shoot  and  fence  a 
little,  and  so  forth,  during  his  brief  novitiate,  so  much 
the  better.  But  though  these  things  are  better  taught 
in  earlier  youth  than  at  any  other  time — if  at  any  other 
time  they  can  be  taught  at  all  well — though  the  differ- 
ence in  aptitude  for  them  is  immense  in  individuals,  can 


be  perceived  by  experts  in  no  time,  and  can  perhaps 
never  be  made  up  at  all  in  after  life,  we  take  abso- 
lutely no  notice  of  them.  The  book  and  the  desk — 
these  are  our  sole  and  only  implement  and  testing- 
ground  in  selecting  the  stuff  for  soldiers. 

Now,  it  is  the  doing  away  with  this  which  is  the 
main  object  of  Mr.  Scoones's  remarkable  paper.  He 
would  not,  of  course,  do  away  with  the  literary  part  of 
the  examination  ;  we  do  not  know  that  we  would  do 
away  with  it  ourselves.  But  he  would  have  large 
marks  assigned  to  a  sort  of  gymnastic  or  panathletic 
competition  to  be  gone  through  in  buildings  and  on 
grounds,  properly  arranged,  under  the  eye  and  accord- 
ing to  the  decision  of  officers  of  large  experience  in  the 
field.  For  the  details  of  his  scheme — -which  are  not 
essential  to  it,  and  which  of  course  admit  of  much  dis- 
cussion and  variation — we  must  refer  readers  to  his 
article.  The  important  point  is  this  proposal,  which, 
revolutionary  as  it  may  seem,  is  in  effect  only  a  re- 
version to  the  principles  of  common  sense,  an  inroad 
upon  the  Chinese  folly  of  our  present  system  of  com- 
petitive rejection  of  the  fittest.  Any  fool  can  of 
course,  if  he  chooses,  make  fun  of  the  proposed  trials, 
and  any  wiseacre  can  urge  the  difficulty  of  attaining 
to  a  really  just  and  sound  decision  in  them.  The  first 
person  may  be  neglected ;  and  to  the  second  we  may 
reply  that  every  experienced  examiner  knows  that  he 
is  liable  to  do  gross  injustice  in  the  most  "  literary  " 
examination.  At  any  rate,  the  proposal  jumps  so  well 
with  almost  all  the  sensible  complaints  which  have 
been  made  of  the  present  system,  and  of  our  modern 
class  of  officer,  that  it  deserves  at  least  a  fair  hearing, 
if  not  a  patient  trial.  It  might  have  drawbacks  ;  it  is 
a  way  of  things  to  have  them.  But  it  would,  at  least, 
remove  the  present  crying  absurdity  that,  if  A  is  a  very 
little  worse  than  B  in  matters  most  of  which  are  at 
best  facultative  to  the  soldier,  and  infinitely  his 
superior  in  those  which  are  for  the  soldier  all  but  im- 
perative, his  superiority  will  not  be  allowed  to  have 
even  a  voice  in  his  fate,  while  his  inferiority  will  ex- 
clude him  inevitably  from  the  service  of  his  country. 


THE  SILVER  BILL. 

THE  final  vote  on  the  Sherman  Act  Repeal  Bill  by 
the  United  States  Senate  is  not  only  a  success  for 
sound  financial  principles.  It  is  a  great  personal 
victory  for  Mr.  Cleveland.  The  course  of  the  conflict 
has  shown  once  more  the  great  strength  of  the  posi- 
tion of  an  American  President  who  is  not  hampered 
by  the  necessity  of  considering  his  chance  of  re- 
election. Mr.  Cleveland,  who  is  President  for  the 
second  time,  knows  that,  according  to  a  now  well 
settled  rule,  he  cannot  expect  a  third  term  of  office. 
He  is,  therefore,  able  to  make  full  use  of  the  large 
constitutional  powers  of  the  President.  If  this  does 
in  some  degree  diminish  the  credit  due  to  Mr. 
Cleveland  for  his  resolution,  he  is  still  entitled  to  the 
full  benefit  of  the  fact  that  the  policy  which  he  is 
carrying  out  is  in  itself  wise.  All  authorities  agree 
that  his  determination  to  accept  no  half-measures  has 
brought  about  the  repeal  pure  and  simple  of  the  Sherman 
Act.  The  aim  of  the  Senat  e  has  confessedly  been  to  weary 
the  supporters  of  repeal  into  a  compromise  by  undis- 
guised obstruction.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
Silver  party  would  have  obtained  at  least  some  measure 
of  success  if  Mr.  Cleveland  had  not  made  it  perfectly 
clear  that  he  would  accept  no  Bill  which  did  not  free 
the  Treasury  unconditionally  from  the  obligation  to 
waste  great  sums  of  public  money  in  the  purchase  of 
useless  silver. 

The  merits  of  the  question  have  been  so  fully  dis- 
cussed that  they  need  no  farther  notice.  Indeed,  it 
is  quite  unnecessary  to  consider  them  in  connexion 
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with  the  opposition  offered  by  the  minority  of  the 
Senate  to  repeal,  since  that  body  does  not  appear  to 
have  discussed  them  at  all.  It  has  simply  obstructed 
the  Bill,  in  the  hope  of  extorting  terms  which 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  Senators  concerned 
in  the  production  of  silver.  If  the  Silver  party  had 
merely  insisted  on  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  Bill, 
they  would  only  have  done  what  they  had  a  right  to 
do,  and  were  on  their  own  principles  bound  to  do.  But 
there  has  been  no  pretence  of  confining  themselves  to 
the  use  of  their  legitimate  powers.  The  Senators  of 
the  Silver  party  have  avowedly  endeavoured  to  make 
terms  for  themselves  by  something  like  the  use  of  force. 
They  have  delivered  speeches  fifteen  hours  long  "  on 
"  one  aspect  of  the  question,"  have  repeated  themselves 
without  shame  or  measure,  and  have  in  every  respect 
behaved  exactly  like  the  handful  of  riotous  Irish  ad- 
venturers who  provoked  the  intervention  of  the  late 
Speaker.  Personalities  were  used  with  Irish  fluency. 
"  Senator  Morgan  of  Alabama  denounced  Mr.  Voorhees 
"...  in  scathing  words  ;  and  Mr.  Wolcott  of  Colorado 
"  concluded  a  fierce  philippic  against  Mr.  Carey  of 
"  Wyoming  with  the  proverb  of  Sancho  Panza,  that  '  it 
"  '  was  waste  of  lather  to  shave  an  ass.'  "  The  United 
States  Senator  seems  to  be  fond  of  falling  back  on  Don 
Quixote  for  abuse.  Mr.  Sumner  did  on  the  occasion 
which  provoked  the  notorious  attack  upon  him.  We  hope 
the  relatives  of  Mr.  Carey  of  Wyoming  will  be  less 
ferocious  than  Mr.  Butler's  were,  and  that  Mr.  Wolcott 
of  Colorado  will  not  be  assailed  with  a  cudgel. 

It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  hope  that  those  among 
us  who  cant  about  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  people 
may  be  induced  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  conflict 
in  the  United  States  Senate.  The  minority  of  the 
Senators  who  opposed  repeal  did  not  pretend  that  there 
was  any  doubt  as  to  the  will  of  the  people.  They  did 
not  insist  that  its  will  should  be  consulted.  Indeed, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  no 
means  by  which  the  appeal  could  be  made  at  once. 
They  did  not  ask  for  delay  in  order  that  the  policy  of 
the  President's  Cabinet  might  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood. They  were  not  opposing  a  complicated  measure 
of  doubtful  consequences,  but  an  extremely  simple 
administrative  proposal  to  put  a  stop  to  an  acknow- 
ledged waste  of  money.  They  could  not  hope  for  final 
success,  but  only  to  extort  concessions  from  the  weari- 
ness of  their  opponents.  They  were  not  even  engaged 
on  a  party  conflict,  for  Republicans  and  Democrats  are 
divided  on  this  question.  The  senatorial  minority 
for  the  Bill  contained  more  Republicans  than  Demo- 
crats, yet  the  minority  contrived  to  delay  the  passing 
of  the  Bill  for  weeks,  purely  in  their  own  personal 
interest.  It  is  possible  that  they  might  have  obtained 
some  degree  of  success  if  the  President  had  not  re- 
fused to  hear  of  compromise,  and  had  not  even  let  it  be 
understood  that  he  would  take  advantage  of  a  clause  in 
the  Sherman  Act  to  suspend  the  purchase  of  silver 
without  waiting  for  the  vote  of  the  Senate.  The 
elective  principle  does  not  appear  to  have  the  virtue  to 
prevent  the  most  shameless  and  self-seeking  obstruc- 
tion in  the  United  States  Senate. 


THE  MUNICIPAL  ELECTIONS. 

(CONSIDERING  how  little  the  Home  Secretary 
1  has  had  to  say  about  current  events  during  his 
tiresome  trumpetings  of  the  Government  to  which  he 
belongs,  he  has  been  not  a  little  unfortunate  in  his 
scanty  references  to  them.  Nothing,  for  instance, 
could  have  been  much  more  unhappy  than  lu's  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  Imperial  and  local  politics  uttered 
only  a  day  or  two  before  the  municipal  election  returns. 
We  are  often  told,  he  said,  that  politics  ought  not  to 
interfere  with  municipal  elect.-rrs  ;  and  while  a  gentle- 


man as  unlucky  as  himself  in  all  save  the  fact  that  he 
is  unknown  exclaimed  "  Bosh  !  "  Mr.  Asquith  went  on 
to  add,  in  his  most  impressive  manner,  "  I  do  not  agree 
"  with  that  view."  Well,  he  need  not  agree  with  it 
unless  he  likes,  and,  considering  the  high  matters 
which  he  had  come  to  Leeds  to  discourse  upon,  it 
hardly  mattered  much  whether  he  agreed  with  it  or 
not.  Opinions  differ  not  only  as  to  whether  Imperial 
politics  ought  to  interfere,  but  as  to  whether  they 
do  or  do  not,  in  fact,  interfere  with  municipal  elec- 
tions ;  but  nobody  has  ever  contended  that  municipal 
elections  affect  Imperial  politics,  and,  as  that  last  was 
Mr.  Asquith's  subject,  he  might  have  left  the  other 
alone.  Perhaps  he  would  if  he  had  known  that,  from 
the  first  returns  to  hand  a  day  or  two  later  (returns 
made  more  favourable  still  to  the  Conservatives  later), 
it  would  appear  that  the  gain  to  the  Conservative  and 
Liberal- Unionist  parties  in  146  municipal  boroughs 
— in  only  102  of  which  there  had  been  contests — 
amounted  together  to  97  seats,  against  only  34  won 
by  Gladstonian  candidates.  It  is,  no  doubt,  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  elections,  even  where  contests 
occurred,  were  "  decided  without  any  reference  to  the 
"  political  opinions  of  the  candidates,  but  wholly  upon 
"  considerations  of  their  personal  fitness  for  office,  or 
"  of  the  attitude  they  had  assumed  on  questions  of 
"  local  concern."  And  it  is  also  true  that  it  doesn't 
matter.  But  why  then  say  anything  about  it,  when 
it  was  so  easy  not  to  say  anything  ?  For,  after  all, 
it  is  easy  to  make  a  speech,  even  one  that  touched  on 
the  question  of  Local  Government,  without  going 
out  of  your  way  to  traverse  the  proposition  that 
"  politics  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
"  municipal  elections." 

Whether,  and  how  far,  they  have  interfered  in  the 
present  instance  it  is  difficult  to  say.  But  it  certainly 
seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  so  exceptional  an 
advantage  as  has  been  gained  in  the  recent  contests  by 
one  party  over  the  other  can  hardly  be  unconnected 
with  considerations  of  Imperial  politics.  Moreover, 
there  are  reasons  which  no  observer  of  public  affairs 
can  fail  to  appreciate  for  suspecting  that  this  election 
has  been  fought  on  stricter  party  lines  than  previous 
ones ;  and  for  anticipating,  further,  that  future  elec- 
tions will  tend  progressively  to  acquire  a  closer  and 
closer  resemblance  to  a  purely  political  struggle.  If 
we  wanted  an  explanation  of  this  tendency,  we  should 
not  have  very  far  to  look.  The  speech  to  which 
we  have  referred  at  the  outset  of  these  remarks,  and 
on  which  we  comment  more  fully  elsewhere,  contains 
plenty  of  such  explanatory  matter.  There  are  pas- 
sages in  it  instinct  with  that  spirit,  and  redolent 
of  those  principles  which  have  already  captured  the 
largest  municipal  body  in  the  country,  and  the 
advance  of  which  must  necessarily  have  the  effect 
of  dividing  the  electorates  of  municipalities  into  more 
and  more  sharply  divided  parties.  The  return  of 
a  few  Socialist  candidates  at  the  recent  election  is 
a  sign  of  the  same  thing,  though  in  itself  a  less  im- 
portant one ;  since  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  long  time 
before  avowed  representatives  of  Socialism  succeed 
in  acquiring  the  control  of  local  bodies.  No  such 
visible  change  in  their  constitution  need  take  place  in 
order  to  transform  the  character  of  their  proceedings 
and  the  nature  of  the  controversies  which  will  divide 
them.  The  doctrines  of,  so  called,  Municipal  Socialism 
find  their  advocates  nowadays,  not  only  in  many 
men  who  would  hesitate  to  call  themselves  Socialists, 
but  even  in  some  who  do  not  hesitate  to  call  themselves 
Conservatives  ;  and  the  municipal  council  chamber  is 
more  and  more  becoming  the  area  in  which  the  sup- 
porters of  the  opponents  of  these  doctrines  have  to  fight 
their  battle.  In  other  words,  a  whole  mass  of  questions, 
both  legislative  and  administrative,  which  are  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  Imperial  concern — which  go,  in  fact, 
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to  the  very  root  of  those  principles  of  property  and 
contract  on  which  Government  is  based — have  been 
virtually  referred  by  the  Legislature  to  the  decision  of 
local  deliberative  bodies.  Hence  it  seems  inevitable 
that  the  whole  character  of  the  municipal  electors  should 
as  time  goes  on  be  profoundly  modified.  It  will  evi- 
dently soon  become  impossible  for  an  elector  to  con- 
fine himself  to  simply  comparing  the  administrative 
capacity  of  competing  candidates,  when  he  finds  him- 
self confronted  with  the  preliminary  question  whether 
he  prefers  to  have  his  rates  levied  and  administered  for 
him  by  a  representative  who  holds,  or  by  one  who 
rejects,  the  principles  in  favour  with  the  "  Advanced" 
members  of  the  London  County  Council. 


THE  VICTORIA  MINUTES. 

THE  Admiralty  Minutes  on  the  conduct  of  the 
officers  concerned  in  the  loss  of  H.M.S.  Victoria, 
and  on  the  quality  of  the  ship  herself,  will  be  received 
not  only  with  "  profound  and  painful  interest,"  as  the 
Times  justly  says,  but  with  not  a  little  surprise  and 
some  criticism.  The  Admiralty  confirm  the  finding  of 
the  court-martial  as  to  Admiral  Markham  and  Captain 
Bourke.  They  then  add  a  severe  censure  on  Captain 
Johnstone  of  the  Camperdown.  An  Admiralty 
Minute  and  a  Report  from  Mr.  White  follow,  in  which 
the  lost  ship  is  asserted  to  have  been  a  very  good  ship, 
and  we  are  informed  that  she  need  never  have  gone  to 
the  bottom  if  proper  use  had  been  made  of  her  water- 
tight compartments.  The  portion  of  this  set  of  papers 
which  will  cause  most  surprise  is,  we  conceive,  the 
censure  on  Captain  Johnstone.  The  right  of  the 
Admiralty  to  pronounce  the  censure  is  beyond  dispute. 
So  is  its  right  to  dismiss  Captain  Johnstone,  as 
Admiral  Vernon  was  dismissed,  by  administrative 
order,  and  without  trial.  The  justice  of  any  particular 
exercise  of  that  right  is,  however,  fair  matter  for 
discussion. 

The  Admiralty  censure  Captain  Johnstone  for  not 
taking  timely  measures  to  avert  the  collision,  and  for 
not  acting  with  sufficient  energy  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  his  own  ship  after  it  had  taken  place.    It  is 
true  that  Admiral  Markham  takes  upon  himself  full 
responsibility  for  the  handling  of  the  Camperdoivn, 
which,  considering  his  attitude  towards  his  superior, 
was  the  manly  and  honourable  course  for  him  to  take 
in  defence  of  his  subordinate.    The  Admiralty  hold 
that  this  was  no  sufficient  excuse  for  Captain  Johnstone, 
who,  we  gather,  with  a  clear  danger  before  him,  ought 
not  to  have  tamely  waited  for  his  Admiral's  order.  We 
are  glad  to  find  the  Admiralty  confirming  the  opinion 
we  expressed  from  the  beginning,  that  the  Captain  of 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  is  not  bound  to  be 
the  brainless  echo  of  his  immediate  superior.  What 
does  cause  some   surprise   is   that   no    censure  is 
passed  on  Captain  Bourke  for  conduct  similar,  at 
least  in  kind,  to  Captain  Johnstone's.     The  Cap- 
tain of  the  Camperdown  is  blamed  for   not  acting 
with  adequate   energy  after  the  collision.     Now  it 
appears  from  the  second  Minute  of  the  Admiralty 
that,  if  there  had  not  been  neglect  to  close  the  doors 
of  the  turret  and  upper  battery  through  which  great 
quantities  of  water  rushed,  the  Victoria  need  never 
have  capsized.    Yet  no  blame  is  expressed   on  the 
officers  of  that  ship.    There  may  be  reasons  for  this 
distinction,  but  they  do  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the 
Minute  with  which  alone  we  have  to  deal.    The  Times 
speaks  of  some  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  Captain 
Bourke  and  silencing  of  him  by  Sir  George  Tryon 
which  distinguish  his  case  from  Captain  Johnstone's. 
Nothing  deserving  to  be  called  a  remonstrance  was 
heard  of  in  the  Court-martial.    We  are  not  defend- 
ing Captain  Johnstone,  nor  writing  in   any  spirit 
of  hostility   to  Captain  Bourke.    It  would  be  too 


monstrous  to  suppose  that  Captain  Johnstone  has 
been  censured  unheard.  What  we  do  insist  on  is  that 
the  orthodox  doctrine  as  to  the  responsibility  of 
officers  should  be  laid  down  on  some  consistent,  intel- 
ligible principle.  This  is  not  done  in  the  Admiralty 
Minute.  It  blames  Captain  Johnstone  very  severely, 
and  thereby  throws  over  the  whole  theory  of  passive 
obedience  ;  yet  it  deals  very  tenderly  with  Admiral 
Markham,  who,  in  his  sphere,  is  open  to  the  same 
charges  as  his  Captain,  and  expresses  no  censure  of 
Captain  Bourke,  who  also  was  bound — on  the  Admi- 
ralty's own  rule — to  do  his  utmost  to  avert  the  collision, 
and  minimize  its  consequences  to  his  own  ship.  There 
is  an  appearance  here  of  two  weights  and  two  measures 
which  requires  justification.  Nor  can  we  forget  that 
Captain  Johnstone  showed  admirable  ability  and  resolu- 
tion in  a  difficult  position  in  Madagascar.  It  is  strange 
that  he  should  be  singled  out  for  a  severe  exercise  of 
the  Admiralty's  authority,  while  other  men  escape  so 
easily. 

The  second  Admiralty  Minute  and  the  long  Report 
of  Mr.  White  cannot  be  dealt  with  here  in  great  detail. 
They  are  directed  to  prove  that  the  sinking  and  the 
capsizing  of  the  ship  were  due  to  no  faults  of  con- 
struction, but  to  a  succession  of  laches  and  errors  of 
judgment  on  the  part  of  her  officers,  for  which  no 
condemnation  is  expressed.    This  may  be  so,  but  in 
this  matter  the  Admiralty  is  a  party  and  not  judge. 
The  Constructor's  Department  has,  in  fact,  sat  in  judg- 
ment on  its  own  work,  and  pronounced  it  very  good. 
This  is  scarcely  the  decision  of  an  impartial  authority. 
One  passage  in  the  second  Minute  calls  for  special 
notice  at  once.    It  appears  that  in  future,  "  under 
"  special  circumstances,  and  particularly  when  there  is 
"  risk  of  collision,  doors,  hatches,  &c.  shall  be  kept 
"  closed  as  far  as  possible,  and  men  stationed  at  any 
"that  are  necessarily  left  open."    What  is  "  &c."  ? 
It  would  also  be  interesting  to  learn  what  is  covered 
by  the  judicious  phrase  "  as  far  as  possible."    There  is 
nothing  to  show  that  it  does  not  mean  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  conduct  the  work  of  the  ship  if  the 
"  doors,  hatches,  &c."  were  kept  closed.    In  that  case 
they  could  not  be  closed  in  battle.    There  is  a  proba- 
bility, too,  that  they  might  be  damaged  by  an  enemy's 
shot,  and  the  men  left  to  watch  them  killed.    But  if 
they  are  not  closed  in  time,  the  injured  ship  might 
go  down,  and  all  her  beautiful  constructive  merits  with 
her.    They  are  very  pretty  things  on  paper,  but  they 
have  failed  under  a  less  trial  than  that  of  battle. 
Will  the  Admiralty  explain  what  security  there  is  for 
believing  that  they  would  stand  the  greater  trial?  and 
if  they  will  not,  of  what  avail  it  is  to  cram  a  ship  with 
mechanical  devices  which  cannot  be  used  till  too  late — 
namely,  till  after  the  misfortune  they  are  meant  to 
avert  has  become  inevitable  ?     We  have  not  com- 
monly found  ourselves  in  agreement  with  Sir  E.  J. 
Reed  ;  but  on  this  occasion  there  is  no  fault  to  find 
with  the  form  or  the  substance  of  his  letter  to  the 
Times  of  yesterday.    Sir  E.  J.  Reed  points  out,  with 
the  moderation  of  language  which  sits  particularly 
well  on  men  who  have  a  very  strong  case,  that  Mr. 
White  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  final  judge.    He  was 
himself  the  builder  of  the  Victoria,  and  cannot  be 
supposed  to  be  an  impartial  judge  when  her  merits 
are   in   question.      Nobody   need   dispute — we  cer- 
tainly have  no  inclination  to   question — either  Mr. 
White's  ability  or  his  sincerity.   Still  he  cannot  expect 
to  inspire  confidence  when  he  sits  as  judge  of  appeal 
from  his  own  judgments,  and  confirms  them.  The 
matter  ought  really  not  to  be  allowed  to  remain  here. 
Sir  E.  J.  Reed  is  well  entitled  to  insist  on  the  question 
of  the  value  of  the  ships  ;  and  the  Minute  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  officers  must  be  explained  and  justified. 
The  practice  of  raising  a  cry  of  scandal  frivolously  is 
odious ;  but  in  this  case  something  ought  to  be  ex- 
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■plained  in  the  interest  of  the  service.  Naval  officers, 
and  the  country,  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
rules  by  which  responsibility  is  to  be  apportioned 
out  are  not  to  be  left  in  their  present  incoherent  con- 
dition. Moreover,  it  is  not  possible  to  deny  that  there 
is  a  disagreeable  appearance  of  force  in  the  complaint 
that  this  Minute  must  give  officers  of  the  navy  to 
understand  that  their  actions  will  be  judged  less  on 
t  heir  merits  than  by  extraneous  considerations,  which 
we  prefer  not  to  name. 

Lord  Spencer's  speech  at  the  Cutlers'  feast  may  be 
both  briefly  and  accurately  described  as  quite  a  model 
speech  for  a  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  He  said 
all  that  he  ought  to  have  said.  To  adopt  a  criticism 
which  gave  reasonable  offence  to  another  Earl  in  other 
limes,  if  all  is  good  that  is  upcome,  then  Earl  Spencer 
is  as  good  a  First  Lord  as  we  expect  or  indeed  desire 
to  see.  He  can  easily  remove  any  possible  doubt  by 
other  methods  than  those  by  which  Bell-the-Cat 
silenced  the  carpings  of  Spens  of  Kilspindie.  He 
has  only  to  manage  the  Admiralty  on  the  sound 
principles  laid  down  in  his  speech.  Even  bis  ex- 
cuse for  the  Admiralty's  resolution  not  to  begin  at 
once  another  vessel  to  replace  the  Victoria  may  be 
allowed  to  pass.  It  is  very  possibly  better  to  finish 
three  ships  quicker  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
been  finished  than  merely  to  begin  a  fourth.  If  only 
the  ships  already  in  hand  are  pushed  rapidly  on,  the 
country  can  wait  a  little  before  another  is  begun  to 
replace  the  Victoria.  Everything  depends  on  the  if — ■ 
and  as  much  may  be  said  of  the  rest  of  the  speech. 
Lord  Spencer  recognized  the  necessity  of  keeping 
up  the  strength  of  the  navy  as  fully  as  could 
be  desired,  and  it  may  be  gathered  from  his 
speech  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  building  pro- 
gramme ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  fall  below 
the  level  to  which  it  was  raised  by  Lord  George 
Hamilton.  That  would  be  a  sound  rule.  It  is  plea- 
sant and,  considering  to  wbat  Cabinet  he  belongs,  a 
little  surprising  to  find  Lord  Spencer  referring  to  the 
late  French  and  Russian  demonstrations  with  commend- 
able candour,  and  drawing  from  them  the  unimpeach- 
able moral  that  the  navy  must  be  well  looked  to.  One 
way  of  doing  this  most  necessary  duty  would  be  to 
make  an  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  Mediterranean 
squadron  proportionate  to  the  addition  which  has  been 
made  to  the  French  forces  by  the  practical  addition  to 
them  of  the  Russian  ships.  Our  position  in  that  sea 
must,  no  doubt,  be  decided  by  the  general  course  of  a 
war ;  but,  if  we  are  to  be  a  real  friend  to  our  friends  in 
those  regions,  we  must  have  an  effective  force  on  the 
spot,  and  ready  at  a  moment's  notice. 


SWORD  TESTS. 

"l^TARIABLE  and  fascinating  as  a  beautiful  woman,  the 
V  sword,  the  queen  of  weapons,  has  always  some  fresh 
point  of  interest  to  present  to  her  admirers.  Swarthy 
smith  and  pragmatical  student,  sword-maker  and  sword- 
wielder,  stately  master  of  fence  and  owlish  chronicler  alike, 
have  written  of  her  beauty  and  her  ancestry  ;  yet  none  has 
ever  told  us  of  the  varying  means  adopted  in  successive  ages 
and  in  different  countries  to  try  the  temper  of  a  blade.  The 
earnest  inquirer  on  this  point  may  find  much  that  will 
amuse,  if  it  do  not  edify  him.  Do  not  the  Norse  Edda 
relate  the  tests  and  the  proof  of  the  sword  Mimung  forged 
by  Wieland  in  a  go-as-you-please  competition  with  the  rival 
smith  Amilias '(  Who  that  has  once  read  can  have  for- 
gotten  how  Wieland  placed  a  thread  of  wool  on  the  surface 
of  a  pool  and  cut  it  through  with  a  touch  of  Mimung  ;  how, 
not  content  with  this,  he  re-forged  the  blade,  till  it  cut 
through  a  tuft  of  wool  under  the  same  circumstances;  but 
was  still  dissatisfied,  and,  re-forging  the  wondrous  weapon 
again,  enabled  it  to  cut  through  a  large  handful  of  wool 
floating  on  water;  and  how,  to  decade  the  competition,  the 
dunder-headed  Amilias  sat  on  a  stool  in  his  vaunted  im- 
pervious coat  of  mail,  and  permitted  Wieland  to  fetch  a 


swashing  blow  at  him — how  he  declared  that  the  stroke  of 
Mimung  produced  only  a  slight  internal  chill,  until,  hidden 
to  get  up  and  shake  himself,  he  obeyed  and  fell  in  halves ! 
Of  the  sword  called  Gramr  (Wrath)  we  may  learn  how  it 
was  forged  by  Regin  for  the  hero  Sigurd  or  Siegfried  (he  of 
the  fated  linden-leaf),  and  was  so  sharp  that,  when  held  in 
the  flowing  stream,  it  cut  in  two  a  tuft  of  wool  which  the 
current  carried  against  the  edge,  yet  was  so  tough  and  hard 
that  the  hero  cleft  with  the  weapon  the  anvil  on  which  it 
had  been  forged.  In  the  Heimskringla,  we  hear  of  the 
gold-hilted  sword  which  was  given  to  Hakon  the  Good  by 
his  foster-father,  Athelstan  of  England,  and  which  was 
called  Quernbiter,  because  being  tried  against  a  mill-stone 
it  split  the  quern  to  the  centre-eye.  These  were  blades, 
indeed  !  and  in  these  days  Birmingham  was  not.  But  it  is 
curious  that  an  exquisitely  keen  edge  should  have  been 
appreciated  in  an  age  when  the  stoutest  warrior  was  he 
who  could  most  readily  split  the  shell  of  his  enemy,  and 
make 

The  body-coats  of  linked  steel, 
The  woven  iron  coats  of  mail 
Like  water  fly. 

Severe  as  were  these  tests,  they  were,  at  any  rate,  suited 
to  blades  d>  s  ined  to  be  stuck  into  anvils  like  Excalibur, 
and  struck  against  granite  like  Roland's  Durandal ;  and 
similar  trials  are  recorded  in  sober  earnest  in  comparatively 
modern  works.  In  the  sixteenth  century  Paulus  Jovius 
declares  that  a  Kerman  (Persian)  sabre  would  cleave  a 
European  helmet  without  turning  the  edge,  and  cut  through 
a  silk  handkerchief  when  drawn  across  it.  The  helmet  in 
question,  a  stout  steel  or  "  close  "  morion,  was  vastly  dif- 
ferent to  the  modern  helmet  of  cloth  or  tinsel  and  brass. 
Paolo  Morigia  (La  Nobilta  di  Milano)  asserts  that  the 
blades  of  Antonio  Piccinino  would  cut  any  sort  of  iron  with- 
out lesion  of  the  blade. 

Up  to  this  time  the  great  desiderata  in  a  sword  had  been 
stiffness  and  hardness  of  temper;  but  when  the  rapier 
made  its  appearance  an  extreme  flexibility  became  desir- 
able. Accordingly  we  begin  to  hear  of  tests  by  bending  as 
well  as  cutting.  The  genuineness  of  a  reputed  Toledo  is 
said  to  have  been  proved  by  passing  the  weapon  hori- 
zontally behind  the  back  and  under  both  arms,  and  so  bend- 
ing it  round  the  waist  till  point  touched  pommel  in  front ; 
a  "  most  perfect  Toledo "  being  supposed  to  neither  break 
under  this  treatment  nor  remain  bent  when  released  from 
pressure.  Decay  had  already  fallen  upon  the  factories  of 
Toledo  and  Milan  when  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  wrote,  but 
in  his  Truth  off  the  Sorde  some  astonishing  tests  are  de- 
scribed (Saturday  Review,  9th  August,  1890).  It  is  notice- 
able, however,  that,  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  sword-tests  diminish  in  severity  until  we  reach 
our  own  times.  Newcastle  himself  observes  of  his  severe 
tests  : — "  Butt  trewlye  iff  you  lighte  off  a  verye  good 
blade  Itt  Is  piteye  to  putt  Itt  to  these  trialls  for  Itt 
Spoyles  Itt."  Liancour,  in  1686,  discards  all  the  previous 
heroic  methods;  and,  after  repeating  Newcastle's  caution 
against  flaws,  directs  the  intending  purchaser  to  bend  the 
blade  against  a  wall,  and  observe  whether  it  bends  only  at 
the  point  or  not  at  all,  or  remains  bent  when  released ; 
which  are  all  bad  signs  ;  and  to  select  a  blade  which  forms 
a  semicircle  to  within  a  foot  of  the  hilt  and  springs  back 
when  released.  He  then  adds  : — "  It  will  be  well  to  break 
a  little  piece  off  the  point  in  the  vice.  When  broken,  the 
temper  can  be  better  judged  of.  If  the  fracture  shows  grey 
in  colour,  your  blade  is  very  good;  if  white,  just  the 
reverse.  Others  make  the  blade  describe  a  double  circle  by 
bending  it  strongly  against  the  wall  or  wainscot,  and  then 
giving  it  a  twist  and  releasing  it  by  a  movement  of  the 
wrist.  This  is  sometimes  called  '  le  tour  du  chat.'  "  Then 
follows  the  usual  talk  about  the  blade  being  strained.  Labat 
also  directs  a  search  to  be  made  for  flaws,  the  blade  to  be 
bent  against  the  wall,  broken  at  the  point,  Arc,  but  adds  : — 
"  Or  you  may  strike  the  Blade  with  a  Key  or  other  Piece  of 
Iron  ;  and  if  it  gives  a  clear  Sound  there  is  no  hidden  Fault 
in  it."  This  is  an  excellent  test  of  the  proper  mounting  of  a 
flat-bladed  sword.  Gradually  all  other  tests  but  that  of 
roughly  bending  the  sword  were  discarded.  In  Angelo's  Ecole 
des  Armes  (1  763)  the  scholar  is  only  cautioned  against  Haws, 
and  informed  that,  when  bent,  "a  good  blade  should  form  a. 
half  circle  from  the  point  to  within  a  foot  of  the  guard,  and 
spring  back  of  its  own  accord  without  remaining  bent."  At 
this  time  the  English  manufacture  of  sword-blades  was  in  a 
terrible  condition ;  the  blades  were  almost  worthless,  and 
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quite  unsaleable  to  any  great  extent.  But  there  arose  a 
prophet  in  Israel,  and  when,  in  1 783,  the  Cutlers  of  London 
petitioned  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  for  permission  to  im- 
port German  swords,  free  of  duty,  on  the  score  of  the 
bad  quality  of  the  English  blades,  a  Mr.  Gill,  of  Birming- 
ham, informed  their  lordships  that  he  could  make  sword- 
blades  equal  to  those  of  Germany.  In  1786  a  competitive 
trial  of  the  German,  the  English,  and  of  Gill's  swords  took 
place,  the  result  being  an  easy  victory  for  the  last  named, 
the  "  furriners  "  taking  second  place.  The  test  applied  was 
the  bending  of  the  blade  so  as  to  reduce  its  length  from 
3  ft.  to  29^  in.;  but  Mr.  Gill  tried  his  own  swords  "by 
striking  them  flatways  upon  a  slab  of  cast-iron,  and  edgeways 
upon  a  cylinder  of  wrought-iron — sometimes  a  piece  of  a  gun- 
barrel,  which  they  often  cut  through.  They  were  so  tough, 
although  formed  of  cast-steel,  that,  after  cutting  a  gun- 
barrel  asunder,  Gill  would  frequently  wind  the  blade  round 
it  like  a  riband,  after  which  it  would  recover  its  original 
straightness,  excepting  at  the  point "  (!)  Gill  afterwards, 
to  refute  a  charge  of  foul  play,  invented  the  spring  eprouvette 
for  striking  the  blade  on  the  block  with  superhuman  force — 
a  machine  still  in  use ;  and  also  tested  each  sword  by  fixing 
it  in  a  perpendicular  position,  and  striking  it  on  the  forte 
with  another  very  heavy  blade — a  very  severe  test  indeed, 
as  he  found.  He  was  an  extensive  maker  of  the  curved 
stirrup-hilted  sabres  of  Hungarian  form,  then  newly  intro- 
duced ;  and  it  was  probably  the  old  blades  of  his  make 
which  were  found  by  Nolan  in  the  hands  of  Indian  native 
troopers,  who  with  them  performed  such  feats  as  cutting 
off  an  arm,  a  leg,  or  both  hands  at  the  wrists  with  a  single 
blow.  (N.B.  They  were  not  kept  in  metal  scabbards,  and 
had  hilts  constructed  according  to  reason.)  In  modern 
times  swords  are  proved  by  being  struck  forcibly,  both 
flat  and  edge,  by  the  eprouvette,  on  a  hard-wood  block, 
and  by  being  bent  between  pegs  to  a  certain  high  curve, 
and  then  released  ;  while  first-class  swords  are  tested  in 
addition  by  thrusting  against  solid  iron,  or  through  a  one- 
eighth-inch  iron  plate.  A  dramatic  test  in  favour  with  a 
well-known  sword- cutler  of  Soho  is  by  cutting  at  a  half-inch 
bar  of  iron. 

But  it  is  in  the  East,  the  glowing  East,  that  the  sword- 
test  is  most  glorified  in  history  and  romance.  With  loving 
care,  with  tender  scrutiny  such  as  the  cold  Western  never 
bestows  on  the  eyes  of  his  mistress,  does  the  Oriental  swords- 
man examine  his  blade  for  those  marks  which,  briefly  de- 
scribed as  "  watering  "  or  "  grain,"  are  indicative  to  him  who 
knows  of  a  skill  and  patience  defying  description,  and  a  zeal 
which  regards  all  question  of  gain  with  contempt.  By  these 
markings  (jauhar),  in  the  first  place,  is  the  blade  judged, 
and  each  pattern  formed  by  the  successive  foldings  and  weld- 
ings of  the  steel  has  its  distinctive  name.  "  One  of  the  most 
prized  and  rare,"  says  Mr.  Egerton,  "  is  that  which  takes  its 
name  from  the  grains  of  yellow  sand,"  and  he  goes  on  to  speak 
of  "  Kirk  narduban,"  or  Mahomet's  Ladder,  with  its  equi- 
distant transverse  markings  ;  of  "  Qara  khorasan,"  with  fine 
black,  undulating  lines ;  of  "  Qara  Taban,"  with  larger 
threads  and  lighter  in  tone — a  quality  of  steel  popular  in 
Turkey ;  and  of  "  Sham,"  or  simple  Damascus  twists. 
Then,  again,  we  have  "  Akbaree,"  like  a  skein  of  silk,  and 
"  Begumee,"  like  watered  silk — all  which  patterns,  with 
many  more,  are  known  to  the  Eastern  cutler,  and  duly 
imitated  by  the  intelligent  Hindoo  with  wax  and  sulphate 
of  iron.  Travelling  further  East,  to  Japan  (for  China,  the 
land  of  competitive  examinations,  abhors  the  sword,  and 
knows  only  the  carving-knife),  we  find  the  acme  of  attention 
bestowed  on  the  steel  and  its  trial.  Here  everything  is  re- 
verenced and  studied,  even  to  the  tang  and  the  shape  of  its 
end,  and  the  file  which  comes  in  contact  with  it.  Like  the 
tulwar  and  the  shamsher,  the  Japanese  katana  presents  a 
grain  or  "  skin"  (hada) ;  but  there  are  barely  half  a  dozen  pat- 
ternsof  this.  It  is  in  the  variations  of  the  "  ha-tsuya,"  the  hard 
white  steel  edging,  showing  in  brilliant  contrast  to  the 
"  ii-tsuya,"  the  bluish  lustre  of  the  softer  backing,  that  the 
critical  faculty  may  revel.  Eor  this  edging  may  display 
markings  many  and  various: — nioi  tobi-yaki — nie — theutsuri 
or  halo — chikei — inadzuma — sunagashi;  its  line  of  junction 
with  the  "  ground  lustre  "  may  be  straight — waved — invo- 
luted— serrated — like  cloves — like  flower- petals — have  a 
wave  and  straight  line — a  tooth  and  straight  line ;  it  may 
be  carried  over  the  point  in  a  dozen  different  ways ;  and  when 
the  yaki-ba  is  disposed  of  and  the  section  examined,  there 
remain  the  length  and  shape  of  the  tang  and  its  end  and  the 
file  marks  thereon,  whether  horizontal — diagonal  and  fine — 
diagonal  and  coarse — cross  hatch — or  diagonal  with  hori- 


zontal lines  at  the  shoulder — or  with  a  few  perpendicular 
scratches — and  varieties  and  combinations  innumerable. 
"  Waste  of  time  !  "  quoth  the  groundling.  Well !  hardly.  A 
blade  composed  of  4,194,304  layers  of  steel,  and  polished  <> 
that  European  polishing  pastes  will  only  serve  to  scrati  li 
it,  is  surely  worth  looking  at.  To  the  expert,  the  quality 
of  a  blade  is  apparent  from  the  markings  ;  but  the  wbuli 
purchaser  may,  if  he  choose,  test  the  keen  edge  practically. 
Masa-mune,  the  gentle  smith  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
could  let  fall  a  hair  or  the  hard-skinned  adzuki  bean  across 
the  edge,  and  either  would  be  split  in  two  ;  or,  like  Regin, 
he  would  stand  the  weapon  upright  in  a  little  stream  oi 
water,  and  let  the  current  carry  down  a  tiny  scrap  of  paper, 
which,  as  it  touched  the  edge,  would  float  in  halves.  No  such 
gentle  tests  were  those  of  the  fierce  Mura-masa,  who  Forged 
his  swords  to  the  cry  of  "  Tenka  tairan  !"  (War  to  men  ) 
and  quenched  each  one  in  the  warm  blood  of  a  fresh  human 
victim;  and  so  inspired  the  bright  steel  with  an  endless 
thirst,  which  caused  it  to  cleave  iron  like  bronze  and  bronze 
like  a  melon,  in  search  of  human  life  ;  and  if  left  too  long 
in  its  scabbard  to  possess  its  wearer  with  a  fierce  desire  to 
kill;  and  if  drawn  only  for  display  to  gash  the  fingers  of 
him  who  held  it,  be  he  never  so  careful.  So  terrible  was 
the  slaughter  effected  by  these  semi-human  blades,  that  their 
use  was  prohibited  by  one  of  the  Tokugawa  Shoguns,  and 
thereafter  they  were  consigned  to  grim  repose  in  sullen 
discontent  in  the  sword-rack.  Minor  smiths  were  content 
to  pile  up  copper  coins,  and  display  an  edge  unruffled  after 
cleaving  the  stack,  or  to  cut  through  a  half-inch  copper 
bar.  But  if  the  customer  were  still  unsatisfied,  he  might 
bribe  the  town  executioner,  and  test  the  sword  on  the  body 
of  a  criminal;  and,  if  he  doubted  his  own  skill,  cause  his 
weapon  to  be  used  in  the  execution  itself,  when,  if  the 
blade  were  a  good  one,  it  would  cut  through  the  neck  of 
the  victim,  and  perhaps  his  beard  or  bended  knee  to  boot. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  railwTay  traffic  Returns  issued  this  week  are  for 
the  seventeen  weeks  ended  either  on  Saturday  or 
Sunday,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  out  of  those  sevens  en 
weeks  the  great  Coal  Strike  has  lasted  over  thirteen.  Tin 
Returns  testify  to  the  magnitude  of  the  losses  inflicted  by 
that  dispute.  All  the  Companies  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  have  been  affected  more  or  less.  Taking  seven- 
teen  of  the  principal  railway  Companies,  we  find  a  falling- 
off  in  the  receipts  from  goods  for  the  seventeen  weeks, 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  of 
1,734,000?.,  or  over  13  per  cent.  But  the  Companies  which 
serve  the  districts  where  the  fight  has  raged  naturally  have 
been  the  worst  sufferers.  Relatively  the  loss  has  fallen 
most  heavily  upon  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincoln- 
shire Company.  The  falling-off,  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  last  year,  is  180,141?.,  or  over  33  pet- 
cent.  But  in  actual  amount  the  greatest  loss  is  shown  by 
the  Midland.  The  falling-off  in  the  case  of  the  Midland 
from  the  figures  of  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  is 
as  much  as  652,882/.,  or  about  31  per  cent.  The  falling-ofT 
in  the  case  of  the  North-Western  is  334,886?,  or  about 
15  per  cent. ;  in  the  case  of  the  Great  Western,  123,940?.,  or 
about  8  per  cent. ;  in  the  case  of  the  Great  Northern, 
198,515?.,  or  about  23  per  cent. ;  in  the  case  of  the  Great 
Eastern,  135,527?.,  or  about  23  per  cent.  ;  and  in  the  case 
of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  62,294?.,  or  about  7^  per 
cent.  We  have  spoken  of  loss  in  those  several  cases,  but  we 
would  remind  our  readers  that  some  of  it  will  be  recovered. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  irretrievable  loss ;  business  that 
never  can  be  entered  into  now.  But  much  of  the  traffic 
is  merely  postponed.  It  is  notorious  thac  the  stocks  of  coal, 
and  indeed  of  minerals  generally,  have  run  down  to  the 
very  lowest,  that  in  very  many  cases  they  are  entirely  ex- 
hausted. It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  as  soon  as  the  strike 
ends  there  will  be  an  unusually  great  demand,  not  for  coal 
only,  but  for  iron  and  all  other  minerals,  and  that  for  several 
weeks  afterwards  the  Companies  will  be  taxed  to  the  utmost 
to  meet  the  demands  that  will  come  upon  them.  It  seems 
to  us  that  the  Stock  Exchange  has  not  given  sufficient 
importance  to  this  fact.  It  has  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  dividends  to  be  declared  in  January  and  Februa: y 
next  will  be  so  bad,  that  there  must  be  a  great  fall  in  Home 
Railway  Ordinary  stocks.  We  quite  admit  that  the  dividends 
must  be  disappointing ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
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they  will  be  so  bad  as  the  Stock  Exchange  assumes — 
firstly,  for  the  reason  we  have  already  dwelt  upon,  that 
stocks  of  all  kinds  are  unusually  low,  and  that  they  will 
have  to  be  replenished  as  soon  as  the  strike  is  over.  If 
the  sti'ike  were  to  end  now,  there  would  be  nearly  two 
months  of  the  current  half-year  still  to  run,  and  within 
that  time  the  Companies  might  make  up  a  considerable 
leeway.  Another  point  to  which  it  seems  to  us  the  Stock 
Exchange  is  not  sufficiently  attending  is  that  the  Com- 
panies must  have  made  great  retrenchments.  As  there 
was  so  little  traffic  to  carry  they  naturally  ran  very  many 
fewer  trains,  and,  of  course,  they  have  burned  much 
less  coal.  The  working  expenses,  then,  have  been  reduced, 
if  not  proportionately  to  the  loss  of  traffic,  at  least  to  a  very 
great  extent.  It  will  probably  turn  out  that  the  savings 
will  be  much  larger  than  speculators  are  now  willing  to 
admit.  Upon  the  whole,  our  advice  to  the  investor 
proper  is  not  to  be  alarmed  by  the  pessimism  of  the 
Stock  Exchange.  The  next  dividends  will  be  disappoint- 
ing ;  but  even  yet  there  is  time  for  some  recovery,  and  the 
railway  Companies  will  gradually  Le  able  to  improve  their 
position.  But,  while  we  would  advise  the  investor  not  to 
throw  away  his  property,  we  wish  to  direct  attention  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  falling-off  in  the  railway  earnings,  as 
evidence  of  the  disastrous  effect  on  the  whole  trade  of  the 
country  of  this  unfortunate  dispute.  There  seems  no  room 
for  doubt  that  business  was  beginning  to  show  signs  of  re- 
covery when  the  quarrel  broke  out.  Since  then  every  de- 
partment has  been  affected.  One  Company,  as  already 
said,  shows  a  falling-off  in  gross  receipts  of  over  33  per 
cent.,  or  one-third  of  its  whole  revenue,  for  the  seventeen 
weeks.  In  the  case  of  another  Company  the  falling-off  is 
nearly  as  great,  about  31  per  cent.,  and  in  the  case  of  two 
others  about  23  per  cent.,  or  nearly  a  quarter.  When 
the  goods  carried  by  these  Companies  have  been  thus 
reduced,  it  will  be  understood  how  great  has  been  the  loss 
of  profits  to  employers  and  the  loss  of  wages  to  workpeople. 
From  one-third  to  a  quarter  of  the  business  done  in  the 
carriage  of  goods  by  these  four  Companies  has  been  lost  for 
the  time.  Moreover,  two  of  the  railways  noticed  above 
are  amongst  the  greatest  in  the  country,  and  they  draw  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  revenues  from  districts  that 
were  not  directly  affected,  yet,  in  the  case  of  one,  nearly 
one-third  of  its  revenue  has  been  lost,  and  in  the  case  of 
another  very  nearly  one-seventh. 

The  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act  makes  possible  consider- 
able withdrawals  of  gold  from  the  Bank  of  England  for  the 
United  States.  The  Treasury  holds  between  3  and  4  mil- 
lions sterling  less  of  gold  than  it  ought  to  do  as  a  reserve 
for  insuring  the  convertibility  of  the  greenbacks ;  and,  be- 
sides, it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  a  deficit  in  the  curr  ent 
financial  year  of  about  10  millions  sterling.  Moreover, 
several  of  the  American  railroad  Companies  are  trying  to 
borrow  in  London,  and  if  they  succeed  they  will  be  in  a 
position  to  take  gold.  Consequently,  bankers  and  bill- 
brokers  are  acting  with  great  caution ;  but  there  has  been 
little  change  in  the  rate  of  discount  in  the  open  market, 
which  is  about  2|  per  cent. 

The  India  Council  on  Wednesday  again  offered  for  tender 
40  lakhs  of  rupees  in  bills  and  telegraphic  transfers  ;  but  there 
were  no  applications.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  Council  this 
year  has  sold  about  4  millions  sterling  worth  less  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year.  It  has  received  altogether 
somewhat  under  6  millions  sterling,  while  it  has  to  pay  about 
1 8|  millions  sterling  in  London  during  the  financial  year. 
It  has  raised,  however-,  about  3!  millions  sterling  in 
loans — 2  millions  this  week.  The  market  expects  that  it 
will  have  to  borrow  considerably  more.  In  spite  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act  there  has  not  been  very  much 
fall  in  silver,  which  is  now  quoted  32^.  per  ounce.  The 
general  expectation  seems  to  be  that  a  great  number  of 
mines  will  be  closed.  That  is  very  probable ;  but,  all  the 
same,  it  is  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  there  will  be  a 
further  fall.  The  United  States  Government  for  fully 
thr  ee  years  has  been  buying  nearly  half  the  total  output  of 
the  world,  and  the  stoppage  of  so  great  a  demand  can 
hardly  fail  to  affect  the  price.  If  there  should  be  a  further 
fall,  the  trade  of  the  silver-using  countries  will  be  very 
much  affected.  Imports  will  be  checked  and  exports  stimu- 
lated. Of  course,  also,  all  firms  and  associations  trading 
with  those  countries  will  suffer  loss  through  the  deprecia- 
tion of  silver'  securities,  silver  investments,  and  silver  loans. 
Naturally,  therefore,  there  is  a  disinclination  to  engage  in 
new  enterprise  in  any  of  the  silver-using  countries. 


The  reckless  speculation  in  American  railroad  securities, 
against  which  we  warned  our  readers  last  week,  seems 
happily  to  have  come  to  an  end.  Some  of  the  great 
operators  in  America  hoped  to  induce  the  public  to 
buy  when  the  Sherman  Act  was  repealed,  and  they, 
therefore,  set  the  example ;  but  the  public  wisely  holds 
aloof  both  at  home  and  in  America.  We  can  only  repeal 
what  we  have  said  so  often,  that  there  must  be  a  long 
liquidation  of  the  bad  business  accumulated  during  the  past 
couple  of  years  ;  that,  therefore,  speculation  is  too  dangerous 
at  present,  and  that  all  kinds  of  speculative  securities  ought 
to  be  avoided  by  careful  investors.  The  investor  should 
confine  his  purchases  to  good  bonds.  Gradually,  of  course 
ther  e  will  be  a  recovery  of  confidence  and  an  improvement! 
in  trade,  but  that  will  not  come  immediately.  The  mere, 
repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act  does  no  more  than  remove  a2 
serious  danger.  On  the  other  hand,  the  defeat  of  the  ■ 
Matabele  is  likely  to  encourage  investment  in  South  Afr  ica. 
While  the  war  was  going  on  the  public  very  properly  was 
unwilling  to  incur  much  risk  ;  but  apparently  now  the 
Matabele  power  is  broken,  and  therewith  its  ability  to 
disturb  South  Africa.  Silver  securities  have  not  given 
way  as  much  as  might  have  been  expected  ;  but  all  prudent 
people  are  avoiding  them,  and  the  probability  is  that  they 
will  slowly  decline.  At  home  the  coal  strike  is  still  unended. 
There  are  good  prospects  at  last  of  a  settlement ;  but 
as  pointed  out  above,  the  strike  has  very  seriously 
deranged  all  branches  of  trade,  and  in  some  cases  has 
inflicted  very  heavy  losses.  It  is  evident  that  the  next  rail- 
way dividends  will  be  disappointing,  while  the  profits  o 
traders  will  also  be  greatly  reduced.  The  Trust  crisis,  too, 
is  becoming  more  acute.  The  Report  of  the  Official 
Liquidator  on  the  affairs  of  the  South  American  and' 
Mexican  Trust  will,  we  hope,  put  an  end  to  the  bad] 
practice  of  so  many  of  the  Trusts  of  refusing  information 
with  regard  to  their  investments.  The  wise  course  would 
be,  to  wind  up  the  worst  of  the  Trusts,  and  to  amalgamate 
the  others ;  but,  before  that  can  be  done,  investigation  ifl 
necessary.  Upon  the  Continent  business  is  very  quiet. 
Paris  operators  profess  to  be  confident  that  there  will  be  a 
very  great  increase  of  activity  before  long ;  but  there  is 
much  depression  irr  Berlin,  which  has  suffered  greatly  from 
the  fall  in  silver  and  silver  securities,  the  losses  through  the 
American  crisis,  the  disorganization  of  the  finances  of  Italy, 
and  the  breakdown  of  speculation  in  Austria-Hungary. 
The  German  harvest,  too,  was  very  bad,  and  the  whole  of 
the  agricultural  classes  are,  therefore,  poorer  than  they  were. 


There  is  extremely  little  change  in  high-class  securities 
this  week.  In  the  Home  Railway  market  Ordinary  stocks 
have  recovered  from  the  excessive  fall  of  last  week.  Thus 
Great  Western  closed  on  Thursday  at  152,  a  rise  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  1  ;  North-Western 
closed  at  164^,  a  rise  of  1^ ;  Midland  closed  at  149^, 
a  rise  of  2J-;  and  Great  Eastern  closed  at  75 1,  a  rise 
of  1^.  In  the  American  market  there  was  a  fall  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week,  and  some  recovery  since ;  but  the 
result  is  very  little  change  in  sound  investment  securities, 
while  the  purely  speculative  are  very  nearly  as  they 
were  before.  In  some  of  the  securities,  however,  which 
rank  between  the  speculative  and  the  really  sound,  there 
have  been  changes.  Thus  Milwaukee  shares  closed  on 
Thursday  at  68|,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday  of  2^,  while  Erie  Second  Mortgage  bonds  closed 
at  7 1  h,  a  fall  of  as  much  as  2.  Naturally  silver  securities 
are  all  lower;  but  the  fall  caused  by  the  repeal  of  the 
Sherman  Act  is  much  slighter  than  might  reasonably  havj 
been  looked  for.  Thus,  Mexican  Government  Six  pei 
Cents  closed  on  Thursday  at  59I,  a  fall  compared  with  the 
preceding  Thursday  of  i|;  Mexican  Central  Fours  closed 
at  52,  a  fall  of  2,  and  Mexican  Railway  First  Preference 
closed  at  61^,  a  fall  of  3.  Argentine  securities  are  some- 
what higher.  The  Fives  of  1886  closed  on  Thursday  at 
645,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  1,  and 
the  Funding  Loan  closed  at  68|,  also  a  rise  of  1.  Brazilians, 
however,  are  lower.  The  Four  arrd  a  Half  per  Cents  of 
1888  closed  on  Thursday  at  61^,  a  fall  compared  with  the 
preceding  Thursday  of  1^.  Inter- Bourse  securities,  too, 
are  lower,  especially  those  that  are  mainly  dealt  in  on  the 
Berlin  Bourse.  Thus,  Hungarian  closed  on  Thursday  at 
a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  iL 
Spanish  closed  at  61,  a  fall  of  2  ;  and  Italian  closed  at  78J-, 
a  fall  of  2\  after  touching  77J. 
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PICTURE  GALLERIES. 

FOLLOWING  the  great  annual  gathering  of  paintings 
at  Burlington  House  by  some  few  months  only,  the 
■exhibition  of  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Oils  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  aftermath,  which  differs  in  bulk  rather  than 
in  characteristics.    The  present  show  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  find  at  the  Institute  in 
recent  years,  which  is  nothing  less  than  a  boon  to  the 
large  class  of  persons  not  gifted  with  the  quick  and  certain 
instinct  of  critical  elimination.    If  people  were  content  to 
•buy  pictures  simply  because  they  like  what  they  buy,  and 
J  ire  robustly  indifferent  to  the  demands  of  friends  and 
advisers  that  they  should  formulate  the  faith  that  is  in  them, 
'  -the  distracting  effect  of  a  great  miscellaneous  picture  show 
svould  no  longer  dazzle  or  bewilder  them.    But  simple  faith 
is  not  more  than  critical  counsel  in  these  days  when  every- 
body reads  about  everything  and  books  on  art  abound. 
With  something  like  six  hundred  paintings  at  the  Institute 
there  is  great  variety  of  subject  and  treatment,  considerable 
diversity,  also,  of  style,  notwithstanding  a  preponderance 
of  what  is  no  style.    But  when  the  exhibition  is  taken  as  a 
whole,  and  what  is  noteworthy  is  separated  from  the  dull 
catalogue  of  common  things,  it  must  be  said  that  not  a 
little   remains  for    pleasure.     As  was  the    case  last 
year,   landscape   claims   the   strength  of  the  Institute, 
and  comprises  several  works  of  distinction  by  both  the  old 
,  and  the  young  members  of  the  Society.    In  the  West 
\ Gallery  we  have  first  to  note  Mr.  Leslie  Thomson's  "Poole 
/Harbour  "  (20).    We  can  recall  no  painting  of  this  sensi- 
tive colourist  that  presents  so  satisfactory  a  measure  of  the 
i  painter's  skill  and  the  artist's  vision.    It  does  not  proclaim 
I  he  handiwork  of  the  painter,  and  is  not  assertive,  as  much 
.  jainting  is,  of  dexterity  and  cleverness.    "  Clever,"  indeed, 
'  were  an  opprobrious  epithet  to  apply  to  painting  so  spon- 
taneous, so  unlaboured,  so  subtle,  as  Mr.  Thomson's  land- 
,  cape.    Another  artist  whose  study  of  nature  is  the  medium 
for  the  expression  of  his  individuality — which  makes  for 
style,  if  any  conscious  process  may — is  Mr.  Alfred  East, 
whose  "  Gommer's  Hawe  "  (148),  is  noble  in  style  and 
impressive  in  effect.     Mr.  East  sees  nature  not  merely 
with,  but  through,   the   eyes.     He  has  given  us  here 
no  transcript  of  the  autumnal  .Northern  land  of  mountain 
and  moor,  such  as  the  skilled  craftsman  may  give,  but 
the  landscape  that  held  the  poet  enwrapt,  and  a  record 
that  recalls  many  a  passage  in  the  Excursion  and  the  Pre- 
lude.   With  less  beauty  of  colour,  Mr.  Aumonier's  "  Sussex 
Brooklands"  (96) — a  great  expanse  of  undulating  common 
and  wood  under  the  broad  sunlight  of  noon,  tempered  by 
a  light  veiling  of  cloud — is  a  work  of  irresistible  charm. 
I  Expressive  of  another  mood  altogether,  yet  not  less  attrac- 
!  tive  in  style,  is  Mr.  Aumonier's  "  Trending  Homewards " 
'  (251),  in  the  middle  gallery,  a  vision  of  eventide  and  wild 
pastures,  with  a  shepherd  driving  sheep,  between  the  setting 
\  sun  and  rising  moon.    Of  Sir  James  Linton's  three  examples 
in  landscape,  that  entitled  "  Caught !  "(243)  is  the  most  agree- 
able, though  it  cannot  be  said  of  any  one  of  them  that  the 
tone  achieved  is  pleasing,  or   the   treatment  of  nature 
veracious  or  alluring.    Sincerity  and  strength  characterize, 
'  as  usual,  Mr.  J.  L.  Pickering's  work,  of  which  the  "  South- 
wood,  Eltham  "  (138),  is  a  capital  example.    Mr.  Wimperis, 
Mr.  Hague,  Mr.  Waterlow,  and  Mr.  G.  C.  Haite  are 
painters  we  should  regret  to  find  unrepresented  at  the 
Institute.    They  are,  one  and  all,  to  be  seen  at  their  best 
this  exhibition,  Mr.  Waterlow's  "  Through  the  Fields  "  (299) 
being  a  notable  little  landscape  by  a  painter  whose  work 
las  lately  been  somewhat  unequal.    Mr.  Ernest  Parton,  too, 
i.s  to  be  congratulated  as  to  the  fine  quality  of  his  "  Joyous 
r  Summer"  (507),  which  possesses  the  vitality  and  freshness 
of  inspiration  that  were  wanting  in  his  more  mannered 
painting  of  recent  years.    Mr.  Peppercorn  essays  to  paint 
the  mystery  of  the  gloaming  in  "Evening"  (200),  accen- 
tuating the  sombre  rather  than  revealing  the  mysterious, 
while  Miss  Aileen  McLachlan  is  content  with  something  of 
y  a  pastiche  of  Mr.  Peppercorn  in  "  Close  of  Day  "  (264),  just 
*  as   Mr.    Hughes- Stanton's    "  Stanford-le-Hope  "  (79)  is 
frankly  after    Constable,  not  after  nature.      Mr.  Hope 
McLachlan's  studies  of  the  crepuscular  hour  are  admirable, 
both  for  subtlety  and  a  certain  grandeur  of  style,  as  in  the 
beautiful  vision  of  a  sheepfold  (308)  out  on  the  lonely  hills, 
with  a  dusky  sky,  whose  only  light  is  that  of  the  yet  un- 
risen  moon.    This  is  an  entirely  successful  treatment  of  a 
complex  theme.    We  must  mention  also  that  Mr.  Alfred 


Parsons,  Mr.  W.  Padgett,  and  Mr.  David  Murray  show 
work  that  is  worthy  of  attention. 

The  Institute  portraiture  is  by  no  means  proportional 
to  the  landscape- work.  Mr.  John  Collier  sends  a  good 
example  of  his  sound  method  and  capable  workmanship  in 
the  "  Isaac  Wilson,  Esqre."  (558),  and  Mr.  Shannon  a  por- 
trait of  "  Mrs.  Shannon  and  her  Daughter"  (291)  that  is 
delightful  in  colour  and  presentment.  We  must  note,  also, 
Miss  Maud  Porter's  "A  Study"  (416),  vigorous  and  well 
modelled,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Hacker's  "Adeline"  (185). 
Mr.  John  Collier's  picture  of  a  young  girl  asleep,  with  a 
black  cat  awake  and  watchful  on  the  white  bedclothes, 
though  styled  "  A  Witch  "  (37),  is  wholly  free  from  fantasy — 
is,  in  fact,  an  excellent  example  of  the  artist's  frank  realism. 
Problems  of  lighting  and  of  presentation  of  the  figure  are 
successfully  dealt  with  in  "  The  Annunciation  "  (481),  by  Mr. 
R.  C.  W.  Bunny,  whose  painting,  though  Rossettian  in 
inspiration,  shows  laudable  independence  of  thought  and 
individuality  of  method.  Various  examples  in  genre  may 
be  said  to  cry  aloud  for  translation  by  the  etcher,  to  ensure 
the  popularity  which  is  rightly  due  to  them.  In  black  and 
white  they  would  suffer  no  artistic  loss.  Such  are  "  The 
First  of  April "  (68),  by  Mr.  Grierson,  a  costume  piece,  of  the 
stage  rather  than  of  life  ;  "  No  Thoroughfare  "  (512),  by  Mr. 
Haynes  Williams;  "A  Bribe"  (142),  by  Mr.  Burrington  ; 
"Faithful  and  True"  (151),  by  Mr.  Burton  Barber,  and 
many  another.  Mr.  Margetson's  "  Reminiscence  of  '  Charles 
the  First '  at  the  Lyceum  "  (175),  by  the  way,  has  already 
gained  approval  as  a  published  print.  Lastly,  we  must  not 
omit  to  mention  Mr.  Fulleylove's  paintings  of  old  gardens, 
Italian  and  formal,  and  M.  Fantin-Latour's  admirable 
painting  of  larkspurs,  "  Delphinium  imperiale  "  (350),  one  of 
the  most  masterly  examples  of  this  accomplished  painter  of 
flowers. 

Of  the  exhibition  in  Suffolk  Street  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  British  Artists,  the  one-hundreth  in  number,  there  is 
unfortunately  little  to  be  said  that  has  not  repeatedly  been 
wrung  from  us  for  some  years  past.  The  lack  of  distinction 
and  of  individuality,  either  of  aim  or  of  style,  is  still  deplor- 
ably characteristic  of  the  exhibition  as  a  whole.  Even  the 
kind  of  work  we  look  for  annually,  with  some  ground  for 
anticipating  pleasure,  is  scarcely  up  to  the  standard  of 
excellence  we  are  accustomed  to.  Thus  the  President's 
architectural  studies  we  find  disappointing.  The  "  Interior 
of  the  Duomo,  Sienna"  (139),  wants  atmosphere  and 
repose.  The  reflected  lights  on  mosaics  and  pavements 
are  hard,  and  the  general  effect  is  like  an  ill-distributed 
series  of  spots  and  specks.  Far  more  satisfactory  is  Mr. 
Wyke  Bayliss  in  his  drawing  of  the  interior  of  "  Fra 
Angelico's  Church,  Fiesoli  "  (572).  Mr.  B.  Priestman's  land- 
scape (169)  is  a  strong  and  impressive  piece  of  work.  Mr. 
Julius  Olsson's  "Evening"  (151)  is  fine  in  colour  and 
handled  with  breadth.  If  somewhat  too  suggestive  of  a 
section  of  landscape,  and  projected  on  too  large  a  scale, 
Mr.  Proctor's  "  By  Cooling  Streams  "  (106)  is  distinguished  by 
the  admirable  harmony  of  the  greys  and  greens  of  water- 
meadows  and  willows.  "  Under  the  Limes  at  Dordrecht " 
(72),  by  Mr.  C.  Haite,  and  "  Early  Morning  on  the  Norfolk 
Broads"  (89),  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Walters,  are  works  of  merit  by 
painters  who  seldom  fail  to  paint  agreeably  and  with  indivi- 
duality. Mr.  Cayley  Robinson's  "Suzanne "(8)  is  clever 
and  accomplished,  and  in  its  obvious  medievalism  of  spirit 
there  is  nothing  unduly  assertive.  Mr.  Reginald  Machell's 
"Venus  and  Paris"  (175),  on  the  other  hand,  though 
individual  in  conception  and  not  unattractive,  has  a  studied 
quaintness  of  design  that  is  a  little  too  obvious.  "  The 
Intruders"  (203),  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Bunny,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  highly-original  work,  whether  we  regard  the 
humour  of  it  or  the  courage  of  the  artist  as  an  experimenter 
in  colour,  without  too  curiously  inquiring  into  the  nature  of 
the  blue  sea  or  the  material  and  texture  of  the  cream  cliff, 
which  is  so  effective  a  foil  to  the  antique  fishers,  the  green 
ships,  and  resplendent  vermilion  oars. 


REVIEWS. 


WOLFE  TONE'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 

WE  owe  a  small  grudge  and  a  large  volume  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Gladstone.    He  has  made  us  spend  considerably  more 

*  The  Autobiography  of  Wolfe  Ton,:  Edited  by  R.  Barry  O'Britn. 
2  vols.    London  :  Eisner  Umviu.  1893. 
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time  than  we  should  otherwise  have  spent  in  the  minute  perusal 
of  a  booh  the  general  contents  of  which  were  already  well 
known  to  us,  and  which,  though  there  are  many  worse  and  more 
disagreeable  boohs  in  the  world,  is  not  intrinsically  of  the  first 
interest  or  importance.  But  he  has  at  the  same  time  enriched 
our  appreciation — previously  not  poor — of  his  own  statesmanship, 
and  has  provided  us  with  some  useful  and  interesting  matter  to 
lay  before  the  people  of  England.  A  few  words  might  have 
sufficed  to  commend  once  more  to  all  whom  it  might  concern  the 
diary  of  Wolfe  Tone ;  something  more  than  a  very  few  words 
may  seem  to  be  called  for  when  Mr.  Gladstone — with  a  plan  for 
Home  Rule  ready  cut  (very  considerably  cut,  indeed),  dried  as 
much  as  may  be,  and  hung  up  in  a  double  sense  by  the  action  of 
the  House  of  Lords — commends  this  work,  in  an  epistle  of  thanks 
to  its  editor,  to  the  study  of  the  British  nation.  Not  by  any 
means  that  we  think  it  unworthy  of  that  study;  quite  the  con- 
trary. But,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  confessed  in  the  same  letter  that 
he  has  not  been  able  hitherto  to  secure  a  copy  of  the  previous 
(American)  edition,  and  as  we  have  his  own  famous  avowal  that 
till  quite  recently  he  knew  nothing  about  Irish  history,  we  cannot 
help  entertaining  a  shrewd  idea  that  he  still  does  not  exactly 
know  the  nature  of  the  work  which  he  is  commending. 

As  it.  is  our  principal  desire  to  exhibit  that  nature,  we  shall  not 
make  very  many  general  remarks  on  the  author  or  the  editor. 
The  latter,  Mr.  Barry  O'Brien,  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  ours,  and 
we  have  the  highest  respect  for  him.  An  enemy  who  is  at  once 
extremely  honest  and  extremely  silly  is,  indeed,  a  godsend.  Of 
Mr.  O'Brien's  honesty  his  publication  of  the  passages  which  we 
shall  shortly  quote  would  almost  of  itself  be  a  suilieient  testimony  ; 
but,  there  are  many  others.  Of  his  silliness  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  citing  one  proof.  Tone's  enemies  have  sometimes 
upbraided  him  with,  on  his  own  confession,  diinking  too  much. 
Mr.  O'Brien  pleads,  and  it  would  have  been  quite  enough  to  say, 
that  in  the  last  decade  of  the  last  century  everybody  did  this. 
But,  not  content  with  this,  he  must  needs  employ  about  a  quarto 
page  and  a  half  (for  his  book,  though  handsome,  is  fearfully 
bulky)  in  showing  that  General  Monk  a  century  and  a  quarter 
earlier  committed  and  encouraged  the  same  fault ! 

Of  the  author  a  little,  but  not  very  much  more,  need  be  said. 
In  many  respects  Wolfe  Tone  was  by  no  means  a  despicable  or 
detestable  person.  He  was  intelligent,  he  was  well  educated, 
and  evidently  had  the  sense  of  literature  which  is  not  uncommon 
in  Irishmen.  He  was  capable  of  passionate  and  devoted  attach- 
ment. It  does  not  appear  that  he  was,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  by 
any  means  self-seeking.  His  vanity  was  pretty  strong;  but  it 
was  not  of  the  bad-blooded  or  selfish  kind.  He  was  ,  brave 
enough.  His  ability  and  power  of  impressing  others  were  shown 
by  his  detds,  and  are  attested  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
Wellington.  He  bore  himself  on  his  trial  with  a  mixture  of 
firmness  and  modesty,  and  attempted  neither  to  temporize  nor  to 
bluster.  One  of  the  brightest  leathers  in  his  cap  is  the  way  in 
which,  contrary  to  the  common  run  of  those  who  have  sympa- 
thized with  him  since,  he  did,  and  continued  to  do,  full  justice 
to  Grouchy  in  the  matter  of  that  failure  to  land  in  Bantry  Bay 
which  (though  we  do  not  ourselves  believe  that  anything  could 
have  come  of  the  landing  but  a  later  Smerwick,  or  at  best  an 
earlier  Killala)  was  fatal  for  the  time  to  Tone's  hopes.  He  was, 
in  short,  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  a  rebel  in  some  ways. 

And  now  let  us  see  a  few  of  the  sentiments,  opinions,  and 
practices  of  this  favourable  specimen  of  a  rebel  at  a  time  when  he 
thought  that  England's  difficulty  was  Ireland's  opportunity.  To 
appreciate  the  thing  to  the  full  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  the 
time  when  Tone  practicallyfounded  the  United  Irishmen  the  talkof 
tyranny  onEngland'spart  towards  Ireland  was  utter  rubbish.  Ireland 
had  her  Parliament.  The  much  jabbered-about  "  penal  laws,"  if  not 
entirely  abrogated  (they  mostly  were),  had  in  all  their  harsher  bear- 
ing become  wholly  obsolete.  The  full  emancipation  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  was  chiefly  delayed  owing  to  their  own  action,  and  we 
have  Tone's  assurance,  repeated  over  and  over  again  in  this  book, 
that  he  himself  would  not  have  accepted  it,  because  what  he  aimed 
at  was  the  complete  separation  and  independence  of  Ireland.  As 
for  '98,  '98  was  far  in  the  future  when  he  fled  to  America,  and  its 
alleged  horrors  were  the  consequence,  not  the  cause,  of  the  machi- 
nal ions  of  him  and  of  his  friends.  There  was  no  landlord-and- 
tenant  question  in  his  mind  ;  it  is  never  once  alluded  to  through- 
out these  volumes,  that,  we  remember,  even  though  Tone  hated 
the  "aristocracy."  There  was  no  religious  question  in  it — he 
seems  rather  to  have  disliked  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  than 
otherwise;.  The  one  sole  and  single  object  of  Wolfe  Tone's 
bull  ed  and  of  his  efforts  at  destruction  was  the  connexion  of  Eng- 
land with  Ireland  in  any  shape  or  form. 

Now  for  a  short  anthology  of  the  ideas  which  this  person — in 
ability  and  temper  infinitely  superior  to  any  Irish  Nationalist 
leader  of  the  present  day,  and  very  unlikely  to  be  surpassed  in 


either  by  any  Home  Rule  statesman  of  the  future,  with  no  per- 
sonal or  patriotic  reason  for  rebellion,  but  simply  animated  by 
the  Nationalist  and  anti-English  sentiment — displays  here. 

At  a  very  early  stage  of  Tone's  career,  while  he  was  still 
nominally  loyal,  and  in  the  days  of  the  G rattan  Parliament,  he 
"  wrote  a  pamphlet  to  prove  that  Ireland  was  not  bound  by  the- 
[English]  declaration  of  war  [with  Spain],  but  might,  and  ought, 
as  an  independent  nation,  to  stipulate  for  neutrality?  This  is- 
the  first  point  that  we  have  noted  as  possibly  one  of  those  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  thinks  worthy  of  English  attention.  So-  do  we. 
(That  Tone  afterwards  put  himself  and  his  friend  Russell  at  the 
disposal  of  an  English  Minister  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a 
privateering  war  against  Spain  in  the  English  interest  is  only  a, 
detail). 

This  was  in  1790.  Two  years  pass,  and  the  French  Revolution 
has  entered  on  the  sanguinary  stage.  On  the  9th  of  September 
Mr.  Tone  and  his  friends  drink  "  The  spirit  of  the  French  mob  to 
the  people  of  Ireland ! "  This  is  pretty  well,  but  an  extremely 
charitable  person  may  urge  that  they  could  not  have  heard  of  the 
doings  of  the  Septembriseurs.  They  had  not.  But  a  week  later 
they  had.  Mr.  Tone  then  makes  some  sage  remarks  on  the  prison 
massacres,  and  observes  that  "  an  Irish  mob  would  have 
plundered,  but  shed  no  blood.  Which  is  best?"  he  asks,  and 
answers  "  I  lean  to  the.  Frenchman :  more,  manly."  Now  he  had 
heard  of,  and  mentions,  the  butchery  of  Mme.  de  Lamballe. 

Yet  another  four  years,  and  he  is  at  Paris  on  his  strange  and' 
rather  fascinating  enterprise  of  engaging  France  in  the  Irish 
quarrel  without  money,  credentials  of  any  real  sort,  powerful 
friendships,  or  anything  but  his  own  energy  to  rely  on.  He  is 
talking  of  the  resources  of  France  and  England,  and  we  get  a 
specimen  of  Mr.  Tone's  notions  of  national  honour.    "  I  men- 
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tioned  that  in  my  judgment  France  had  one  measure  which 
sooner  or  later  she  must  adopt :  and  that  ivas  a  bankruptcy :  that 
she  would  then  start  forth  with  her  immense  resources  against 
England  staggering  under  four  hundred  millions  of  debt." 

A  little  later  we  have  an  obiter  dietum  of  Mr.  Tone's  on  what 
the  result  of  an  independent  Ireland  would  be.  "  If  we  succeed, 
John  Bull  will  have  rather  a  troublesome  neighbour  of  us.  We 
shall  be  icithin  eighteen  miles  of  him."  Once  more,  and  not  as  in 
the  last  two  paragraphs,  we  agree  heartily  with  Mr.  Tone. 

A  little  later  still  he  is  on  the  point  of  attaining  his  highest:  /  * 
wishes,  and  the  Hoche  expedition  is  going  to  start  from  Brest,  k 
It  falls  to  his  lot  to  inspect  and  partly  to  organize  the  Legion  ' 
noire — the  gang  of  cutthroats  and  banditti,  drafted  from  the  gaols  r' 
and  selected  from  the  black  sheep  of  the  whole  French  army,  ^ 
who  were  to  make  descents  in  aid  of  the  plan  on  the  English  ) 
shores  ;  to  burn  Bristol  and,  if  they  could,  Liverpool,  and  so 
forth.    Tone,  to  do  him  justice,  had  certain  qualms  about  this  ; 
but  he  very  soon  reconciled  himself.    He  need  not,  indeed,  have 's 
troubled  himself  ;  for  such  of  the  black  sheep  as  ever  reached  our  S 
shores  proved  themselves,  as  is  well  known,  undoubted  sheep,  p 
whether  black  or  not,  and  were  promptly  captured  by  Lord  r  j 
Cawdor  with  his  Fencibles  and  his  fishwives  in  red  petticoats..  (1  j 
But  the  trait  is  noteworthy,  as  showing  an  Irish  Nationalist's ' 
notions  of  respectable  warfare.   We  need  not,  perhaps,  quote  any 
more  to  show  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  perfectly  right  in  his  opinion  o 
the  instructive  nature  of  the  Autobiography  of  Wolfe  Tone.  The 
picture  of  a  Home  Ruler  in  excelsis  could  not  be  better  drawn. 
It  is  easy  and  agreeable  to  imagine  Mr.  Wolfe  Tone  in  the  nine- 
ties of  the  nineteenth,  instead  of  those  of  the  eighteenth,  century 
applying  his  notions  to  a  Home-Ruled  Ireland. 

We  are,  then,  at  war  with  no  matter  what  Power,  and  as 
an  influential  member  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  very  probably  a 
Minister  or  high  in  the  Opposition,  he  points  out  that  "  Ireland 
may,  and  ought  to,  declare  a  neutrality."  He  discovers  a  little 
later  the  necessity  of  outbreaks  of  popular  opinion  to  strengthen 
his  and  his  friends'  hands,  and  he  holds  up  before  the  mob  o: 
Dublin  the  estimable  and  "manly"  conduct  of  the  Septem- 
briseurs. Ireland  (as  her  chosen  representatives  are  never  tired  of 
telling  us  she  will)  soon  finds  her  financial  engagement  with  Eng- 
land irksome,  and  he  points  out  that  bankruptcy  is  the  thing 
Let  Ireland  make  a  clean  sheet,  and  start  with  her  own  resources. 
A  little  later,  with  all  the  strings  of  government  in  his  hands,, 
and  those  of  his  party — England  being  at  war  with  France  and 
Itussin — -  he  not  only  invites  French  and  Russian  troops  to  land 
and  occupy  the  island,  but  organizes  a  campaign  against  that 
coast  which  is  "only  eighteen  miles  distant."  He  lands  the 
scum  of  the  Irish  gaols,  and  any  more  that  France  and  Russia 
can  spare,  on  the  opposite  coast ;  he  gives  orders  to  ply  Bristol 
and  Liverpool  with  what  his  Yankee  friend,  the  scoundrel 
Tate,  had  not  at  command,  petroleum  and  dynamite.  Ho  has  a 
few  qualms,  but,  to  quote  Tone  once  more,  and  for  the  last 
time,  he  "  hates  England,  and  will  hate  her  always."  That  is 
enough. 
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And  if  any  unlucky  Gladstonian  says,  "This  man  was  a 
persecuted  victim  of  the  bad  old  times.  Our  Home  Rule  im- 
plies the  Union  of  Hearts  !  "  let  him  know  that  he  is  talking  even 
greater  nonsense  than  usual.  Tone,  let  us  repeat,  was  under  no 
■disability  or  disadvantage  whatever.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College ;  he  was  a  practising  member  of  the  Irish  and 
nearly  completed  his  course  for  being  called  at  the  English  Bar ; 
every  profession,  every  career,  was  open  to  him,  and  he  met  with 
oio  personal  hardship  whatever  till  he  was  finally  taken  fighting 
against  his  country.  His  running  away  was  his  own  choice,  and 
Mr.  Barry  O'Brien's  own  notes  show  that  those  of  his  friends  who 
remained,  though  they  were  steeped  to  the  lips  in  treason,  and 
were  more  than  once  arrested,  were  generally  let  off,  and  only  in 
outrageous  cases  met  the  last  penalty  of  the  law.  Except  the 
fanciful  grievance  of  the  connexion  with  England,  Wolfe  Tone 
had  nothing  to  complain  of ;  he  did  not  even  live  under  the  Union. 
And  his  case  is,  therefore,  an  absolutely  convincing  one,  as 
showing  the  probable  conduct,  and  the  almost  certain  principles, 
•of  Irishmen  of  his  stamp  under  Home  Rule. 


NOVELS." 

THERE  is  generally  something  daring  and  unusual  in  Mr. 
Christie  Murray's  stories  which  refreshes  the  weary  plodder 
through  the  ordinary  conventionalities  of  ordinary  novels.  A 
Wasted  Crime  is  only  a  slight  sketch,  and,  from  its  large  print, 
especially  adapted  for  studying  in  a  train.  The  plot — which  is, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  character  of  the  heroine — is  carefully  worked 
out ;  and,  had  the  author  not  "  given  himself  away  "  in  his  title, 
the  reader  would  remain  in  doubt  up  to  the  end  whether  Mrs. 
Audley  would  gain  her  heart's  desire  or  whether  she  would  not. 
Of  course  the  idea  of  a  woman  stealing  into  a  house  whose 
doors  were  closed  to  her,  so  that  she  may  gradually  nurse  her 
enemy  into  health  and  affection  for  herself  at  the  same  time, 
is  not  by  any  means  new ;  for  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun.  But  the  cleverness  of  Mr.  Christie  Murray's  treatment  lies, 
not  only  in  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Audley  overreaches  herself  by 
giving  her  father-in-law  an  extra  sleeping-draught,  lest  he  should 
live  to  sign  the  will  disinheriting  her  husband,  but  also  in  her 
recognizing  the  moment  she  had  done  it  the  wickednees  and 
futility  of  her  crime.  Her  attitude  towards  herself  during  the 
few  days  that  follow  is  likewise  true  to  life.  She  does  not  feel  re- 
morse, or  indeed  any  active  sensation  of  horror,  but  simply  intense 
weariness  at  the  constant  presence  of  this  one  thought  from  which 
she  can  nevtr  part,  and  of  the  scene  that  is  eternally  reproducing 
itself  in  her  memory.  Perhaps  Mr.  Christie  Murray  would  have 
done  better  in  making  Mrs.  Audley  an  older  woman  ;  for,  consider- 
ing the  disadvantages  of  her  birth  and  surroundings,  the  girl 
would  hardly  have  developed  so  rapidly  in  refinement  as  well 
as  in  intelligence  by  the  age  of  nineteen,  while  her  tact  and 
•cunning  in  dealing  with  her  father-in-law  are  at  times  preter- 
natural. And  such  as  he  has  drawn  her,  has  not  Mr.  Christie 
Murray  fallen  into  a  mistake  in  making  her  put  an  end  to  Sir 
William  in  that  particular  way  ?  Such  a  clever  and  well-trained 
■nurse  would  surely  know  that,  if  a  doctor  (at  that  very  time  in 
the  house)  had  entrusted  her  to  give  the  patient  ten  drops  out  of 
a  small  bottle,  he  would  at  once  detect  the  increase  of  the  dose 
from  ten  to  fifty.  She  was  surely  too  much  accustomed  to 
calculate  consequences  not  to  have  thought  of  this ;  and,  indeed,  at 
that  especial  moment  the  game  seems  hardly  to  have  been  worth 
the  candle.  This  is,  however,  only  a  small  blemish,  and  A 
Wasted  Crime  is  a  very  bright,  and  pleasantly  written  little 
toook. 

Mr.  Stockton  has  accustomed  his  readers  to  find  so  much 
entertainment  in  his  stories  that  he  must  not  be  surprised  if  his 
performances  are  judged  more  hardly  than  those  of  other  people. 
"It's  such  a  very  serious  thing  to  be  a  funny  man,"  as  a  comic 
poet  long  ago  expressed  it,  and  the  reader  feels  aggrieved  and  de- 
frauded when  Mr.  Stockton  contents  himself  with  being  merely 
weird  and  ingenious.  Ingenious  all  these  stories  undoubtedly 
are,  but  the  manner  of  their  working  out  is  not  always  equal  to 
the  ingenuity  of  the  conception.  The  Shadrach,  for  instance,  is 
a  piece  of  unmeltable  iron,  which  is  endowed  with  properties 
exactly  opposite  to  those  of  the  "  Rose  and  the  Ring,"  but 
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the  characters  on  whom  its  powers  are  tested  are  not  very 
inspiring,  and  it  is  impossible  to  feel  much  interest  in  the 
fluctuations  of  their  heart-temperatures,  as  inspired  by  the 
Shadrach.  The  idea  of  an  impecunious  lover  obtaining  an  inex- 
haustible fortune  by  the  discovery  on  his  property  of  miles 
of  ice  surviving  from  the  Glacial  period  is  original ;  but  so  much 
involved  topography  enters  into  the  description  of  the  cave  where 
the  young  man  is  nearly  buried  alive  that  the  reader's  head 
swims.  The  sudden  transformation  of  an  inert  young  citizen 
into  a  personage  of  feverish  activity  and  sanguinary  aspirations 
by  the  scratch  of  a  gory  knife  which  had  once  murdered  a  Dacoit 
chief  is  not  altogether  new,  nor  is  his  restoration  to  sanity  and 
civilization  by  amalgamating  the  blood  of  a  peculiarly  mild 
young  lady  with  what  flows  through  his  own  veins.  Occasion- 
ally the  style  might  be  better  for  a  little  more  care,  as,  for 
instance,  in  such  sentences  as  the  following  on  p.  107  : — "  This 
consisted  of  a  large  house  and  some  forty  acres  of  land,  nearly 
the  whole  of  which  lay  upon  a  bluff,  which  upon  three  sides  de- 
scended to  a  little  valley,  through  which  ran  a  gentle  stream.' 
These  three  "  whiches  "  have  an  awkward  sound  ;  the  sentence 
would  have  read  better  turned  some  other  way. 

There  is  a  freshness  of  interest  about  Mr  Kewland's  account  of 
the  trials  and  troubles  besetting  the  earliest  Australian  settlers 
that  is  very  attractive  to  those  who  are  satiated  with  tales  of 
coach-robbing  and  gold-stealing.  He  writes  without  exaggera- 
tion, because  with  evident  knowledge,  of  the  difficulties  and 
temptations  that  the  colonists  of  fifty,  and  even  sixty,  years  ago 
were  forced  to  pass  through,  and  he  is  sufficiently  impartial  to 
feel  a  strong  sympathy  for  the  dispossessed  inhabitants.  As  can 
readily  be  imagined,  any  true  description  of  life  at  such  a  time 
must  abound  in  adventure,  and  in  this  respect  Mr.  Newland 
satisfies  the  cravings  of  the  heartiest  appetite.  St.  Paul's  famous 
list  of  perils  might  have  been  put  into  the  mouth  of  many  a 
colonist  in  those  days,  but,  amidst  strife  and  murder  and  tragedy 
of  every  sort,  Mr.  Newland  has  found  time  to  note  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  black  people  (now  fast  dying  out)  and  space 
to  record  some  of  their  most  curious  legends.  In  general,  his 
style  is  straightforward  and  unaffected,  yet  now  and  then  he 
drops  into  grandiloquent  phrases,  which  convey  a  wrong  impres- 
sion of  the  book.  For  example,  on  p.  210  his  hero,  who,  in 
general,  is  not  the  least  stagey,  observes,  "  I'll  quaff  the  sparkling 
bowl,  and  listen  to  the  jest  and  song,"  while  some  of  his  other 
characters  remark,  "  How  know  you  this?"  and  "I  care  not," 
and  express  themselves  in  similar  modes,  which  no  one  ever  did 
since  English  became  a  language.  We  hope  that  in  the  next 
edition  of  this  excellent  boy's  book  Mr.  Newland  will  revise  his 
sheets  carefully  and  translate  his  sentiments  into  a  more  collo- 
quial form. 

The  motif  An  Ancient  Ancestor  is  a  somewhat  portentous  one, 
being  nothing  less  than  the  claim  of  Ossian  to  be  a  real  person, 
with  collateral  descendants,  if  not  "heirs  of  his  body  lawfully 
begotten,"  and  with  a  vast  pile  of  Erse  manuscripts,  the  fruit  of 
his  own  industry,  which  are  ultimately  discovered  in  the  Isle  of 
Arran  by  the  last  of  his  infatuated  family.  The  whole  book  is  so 
very  amateurish  that  it  is  really  laughable.  A  modern  young 
man  begins  his  letters  "  My  very  dear  sister,"  and  the  sister  re- 
sponds with  ten  pages  of  print  in  one  case,  and  seventeen  in 
another.  There  is  a  comic  old  gentleman  who  runs  olf  to 
Arran  to  escape  his  wife's  tyranny,  and  proses  for  ever  about 
Junius  and  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,  regardless  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  dictum  that  these  subjects  were  the  invariable 
marks  of  a  bore  ;  there  is  also  his  nephew,  who  in  society  "  was 
always  en  seine"  and  alludes  to  Ireland  as  "the  sister  isle,"  and 
there  is  the  young  lady  whose  thoughts  are  perpetually  with  ber 
progenitor  Ossian.  It  must  be  owned  that  the  company  is  not 
lively,  and  the  position  is  not  improved  by  the  introduction  of 
speeches  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  or  the 
quotation  of  such  a  song  as  the  following,  sung  by  a  blameless 
barrister :  — 

We  sat  alone  by  the  seaside  sea, 

Thou  and  me, 
Talking  the  usual  rot, 

Me  and  thee ; 
We  sat  alone  by  the  seaside  sea, 
Talking  the  usual  EOT — 
Not  that  it  mattered  a  scrap  to  we — 

Happy  we. 

After  this,  further  comment  is  needless. 

Milliara  is  another  Australian  story,  but  of  a  far  more  usual 
type  than  Paving  the  Way.  The  life  is  that  of  the  modern  well- 
to-do  settler,  and  the  characters  such  as  we  have  all  met  before 
in  a  similar  setting,  but,  upon  the  whole,  not  badly  drawn.  It 
is  apparently  a  first  novel,  and  is  not  altogether  without  merit, 
though  in  many  respects  the  book  is  very  faulty  and  full  of 
inexperience. 
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The  Romance  of  a  Country  is  so  very  involved  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult either  to  understand  or  to  criticize  it.  It  is  stated  to  be  a 
"  Masque,"'  but  is  no  more  than  a  series  of  fights,  and  captures, 
and  adventures  by  people  bearing  strange  names,  whose  identity 
it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish.  It  is  not  clear  what  is  gained  by  cast- 
ing a  story  in  this  form,  or  placing  it  in  such  a  fanciful  setting. 
The  singular  names  that  have  no  reality  behind  them  merely  tax 
the  reader's  memory  and  his  patience,  without  any  adequate 
result.  Mr.  Curtois  cannot  be  congratulated  on  his  choice  of  a 
subject,  or  on  his  rendering  of  it. 


ORE'S  MAGISTERIAL  SYNOPSIS.* 

THE  advent  of  an  edition  of  Olies  Magisterial  Synopsis,  by  a 
new  editor,  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  those 
who  are  concerned  in  the  administration  of  justice  at  Sessions. 
It  was  a  good  book  to  start  with,  and  its  late  editor,  Mr.  T.  W. 
Saunders,  has  always  been  considered  an  authority  upon  his  sub- 
ject ;  and  so  from  the  first  to  the  thirteenth  edition  "  Oke's  "  has 
been  a  favourite. 

Mr.  II.  L.  Stephen  is  the  editor  of  the  fourteenth  edition,  and 
he  has  had  much  to  do.  Since  the  thirteenth  edition  was  pub- 
lished there  have  been  numerous  statutory  changes  in  the  law 
which  forms  the  subject  matter  of  the  treatise,  and  a  vast  mass  of 
judicial  authority  upon  the  same  subject  has  gradually  accumu- 
lated ;  the  Statute  Law  Revision  Committee  have  been  at  work  ; 
and  new  rivals  have  sprung  up.  Yet  Mr.  Stephen  has  succeeded 
in  reducing  the  bulk  of  the  work  by  some  600  pages — a  change 
for  the  good,  but  one  involving  much  labour.  He  has  rewritten 
the  introduction  to  the  various  parts,  compressing  all  passages  in 
which  he  found  verbiage,  referring  to  instead  of  repeating  a  pro- 
position once  stated,  and  excising  all  obsolete  matter.  The  tables 
have  been  revised,  and  here  again  pages  and  pages  have  gone 
which  had  become  useless.  To  take  an  instance,  the  mere 
synopsis  of  offences  relating  to  turnpike  roads  filled  nearly 
thirty  pages  of  the  thirteenth  edition ;  the  turnpike  roads  have 
now  practically  ceased  to  be,  and  thus  the  thirty  pages  have 
become  one  short  paragraph.  So,  too,  as  is  acknowledged  in 
the  preface,  the  Statute  Law  Revision  Committee  have  enabled 
Mr.  Stephen  to  do  much — for  instance,  in  the  thirteenth 
edition  : — "  Wherever  a  right  of  appeal  from  a  summary  con- 
viction was  given,  it  was  necessary  to  set  out  in  a  footnote  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  in  appealing" ;  by  reason  of  the  labours 
of  the  Statute  Law  Revision  Committee,  "  In  the  present 
edition  this  procedure  is  described  once  for  all  in  the  introduc- 
tion." Numerous  similar  examples  might  be  given  of  how  by 
due  care  it  has  been  possible  to  cut  out  page  after  page  and  para- 
graph after  paragraph,  formerly  useful,  now  merely  cumbering 
the  ground.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Stephen  has  felt  it  necessary 
to  "  avoid  matters  which  concern  only  the  metropolis  " ;  but  we 
suppose  that  he  could  not  afford  the  extra  space. 

In  referring  to  statutes,  Mr.  Stephen,  as  a  rule,  gives  only  the 
gist  of  the  enactment.  In  three  cases  only  does  he  quote  verbatim — 
(1)  when  the  statute  is  of  great  or  general  importance  ;  (2)  when 
the  Legislature  have  themselves  condensed  what  they  have  to 
say  ;  and  (3)  when  the  statute  is  unintelligible. 

As  a  rule,  the  introductions  are  accurate  and  lucid,  though 
compressed ;  but  Mr.  Stephen  should  not  have  allowed  this  sen- 
tence to  appear : — "  If  an  offence  is  limited  in  time,  it  is  not 
committed  if  the  state  of  things  constituting  the  offence  continues 
after  the  time "  (vide  p.  15).  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  this  is — well,  neither  accurate  nor  lucid.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  case  to  which  Mr.  Stephen  is  referring  (Johnson 
v.  Colam,  L.R.  10  Q.B.  544)  seems  to  be  very  ill  reported,  and 
that  it  deals  with  a  singularly  unintelligible  section. 

The  general  rules  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  justices  in  respect  of 
offences  committed  abroad  or  at  sea  are  admirably  epitomized  ; 
the  subject  is  too  large  to  be  fully  dealt  with  in  a  general  treatise  ; 
but  with  the  rules  given  in  the  text  and  a  little  common  sense 
the  magistrate  or  constable  will  seldom  have  much  difficulty  in 
this  branch  of  the  law. 

On  p.  48  occurs  the  statement,  '"  A.  man  may  be  liable  for  the 
illegal  act  of  his  servant  or  partner  performed  in  the  course  of 
his  duty  or  being  within  the  scope  of  the  partnership  " ;  we  fear 
this  may  be  misleading  to  the  layman.  No  doubt  it  is  impossible 
to  summarize  in  five  lines  the  whole  law  as  to  when  a  master  is 
criminally  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  servant  or  agent ;  but 
this  is  just  what  Mr.  Stephen  has  tried  to  do.  It  would  have 
been  better  and  safer  if  for  "  may  be  liable  "  he  had  written  "  may 
in  some  rare  instances  be  criminally  liable "  ;  and  he  should  not 
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have  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the  common  constable  by  sugr 
gesting  that  it  can  ever  be  a  man's  duty  to  do  an  illegal  act, 
while  the  phrase  "  scope  of  the  partnership  "  in  its  present  con- 
text recalls  memories  of  the  bill  for  an  account  by  the  highway- 
man against  his  brother  robber. 

On  p.  137  is  considered  the  question  as  to  how  far  the  High 
Court  can  deal  with  a  point  not  expressly  reserved  in  a  case 
stated.  We  think  that  Hamilton  v.  Walker  [1892]  2  Q.B.  25, 
gets  rid  of  that  possibility  of  doubt  which  Mr.  Stephen  seems  to 
admit ;  at  p.  27  of  the  Report  Vaughan  Williams,  J.,  says  :— 
"  Any  point  of  law  which  arises  from  the  facts  stated  in  the  case 
can  be  taken  and  decided  whether  the  specific  question  be  asked 
or  not."  At  pp.  55-6  is  quoted  a  part  of  11  &  12  Vic,  c.  43* 
sec.  I,  in  which  occur  the  words,  "  Any  order  for  the  payment  of 
money  or  otherwise."  Mr.  Stephen  should  have  noted  that  these 
words  have  been  construed  as  including  orders  of  every  kind  which 
a  justice  of  the  peace  has  authority  to  make  (Morant  v.  Taylor, 
1  Ex.  D.  188);  the  point  is  of  importance,  and  the  decision  not 
altogether  obvious.  Reg.  v.  Rogers  (8  Times'  Law  Reports,  348) 
will  not  greatly  strike  the  lawyer ;  but  it  will  probably  be  of 
much  use  to  the  layman,  and  should  have  been  noted  at 
p.  77  as  illustrating  and  explaining  the  rule  that  "  the  chair- 
man is  not  entitled  to  a  casting-vote."  Six  justices  heard  a. 
renewal  of  licence  case  ;  they  retired  to  consult,  and  two  were  for  a 
renewal  and  three  against.  The  chairman,  Mr.  Rogers,  said  it 
was  no  use  his  voting,  as  he  was  for  a  renewal,  and  would  only 
make  the  numbers  equal  ;  the  other  justices  said  they  would  take 
his  vote  as  being  a  casting-vote,  and  Mr.  Rogers  accordingly 
voted  for  a  renewal.  On  his  return  into  court  he  announced' 
that  the  licence  was  renewed,  and  explained  that  the  justices  had 
been  equally  divided  and  he  had  given  a  casting-vote.  Four 
justices  signed  the  renewal.  It  was  held  by  the  Queen's  Bench 
and  the  Court  of  Appeal  that  the  magistrates  had  done  nothing 
wrong ;  they  had  merely  agreed  to  accept  the  opinion  of  the- 
chairman  as  their  own.  With  these  few  exceptions,  the  table  j 
of  cases  seems  wonderfully  complete. 

We  turned,  with  some  natural  trepidation,  to  Mr.  Stephen's  . 
reading  on  the  law  of  derivative  settlements.    He  remarks  that  : 
this  section  (39  &  40  Vic.  c.  61,  s.  35)  "has  given  rise  to  a  great  ! 
quantity  of  litigation,''  a  proposition  which  nobody  can  deny. 
We  half  feared  that  a  history  of  the  subject  might  follow,  with  a 
huge  string  of  cases  and  a  number  of  conflicting  dicta  to  support 
the  editor's  statements.    Fear  was  unnecessary,  for  Mr.  Stephen-  1 
has  taken  the  very  sensible  course  of  giving  in  his  own  words  a  ! 
short  analysis  of  Lord  Watson's  judgment  in  Reigate  Guardians-  '■ 
v.  Croydon  Guardians  (14  App.  Cas.  465).    As  we  have  said,.  \ 
this  was  a  very  sensible  course  ;  but  it  needed  considerable  self-  ' 
reliance. 

It  seems  that  there  is  statutory  authority  for  saying  that 
justices  have  jurisdiction  under  the  common  law  as  distinguished 
from  under  Acts  of  Parliament  and  their  commissions  !  Mr. 
Stephen  gives  his  reference  (it  is  52  &  53  Vic.  c.  63,  s.  13),. 
adding,  drily,  that  it  is  remarkable  as  being  the  only  authority 
for  the  proposition. 

Great  pains  must  have  been  taken  to  keep  this  edition  up  to 
date.  How  irritating  it  is  to  use  a  law  book  in  which  the  statutes 
and  cases  for  the  year,  or  even  two  years,  preceding  it3  publication 
are  relegated  to  an  appendix  or  supplement  !  Yet.  it  takes  a- 
very  appreciable  time  to  get  a  work  of  nearly  two  thousand 
pages  printed,  and  legislation  goes  on,  and  courts  sit,  and  unless 
remedial  measures  are  taken,  the  book  is  almost  obsolete  before 
it  is  printed.  It  is  so  tempting,  because  so  easy,  to  add  all  new 
matter  in  an  appendix  ;  but  it  is  not  the  course  followed  by  Mr. 
Stephen ;  he  certainly  has  not  spared  himself,  for  he  has  incor- 
porated into  the  text  every  new  authority  as  it  has  arisen ;  he 
has  actually  got  three  statutes  of  the  present  year  into  the  body 
of  the  book,  and  the  cases  are  similarly  up  to  date.  He  had, 
indeed,  meant  to  add  an  appendix  if  anything  fresh  arose  ;  but, 
as  he  remarks,  "  Owing  to  the  fact  that  Parliament  is  still  sitting, 
and  that  it  is  now  September,  I  have  not  done  this." 

Thirty  pages  are  devoted  to  appeal,  case  stated,  Rules  of 
Queen's  Bench,  Mandamus,  Certiorari,  Habeas  Corpus,  and  Pro- 
hibition. Obviously  in  the  space  of  thirty  pages  it  is  impossible 
to  give  more  than  a  short  summary  of  these  subjects,  and  a  small 
selection  of  the  statutes  and  cases  bearing  upon  them  ;  but  this 
Mr.  Stephen  has  done  with  much  care  and  judgment.  No  treatise 
can  form  a  safe  guide  to  the  layman  through  the  labyrinth  of  this 
part  of  the  law  ;  but  the  thirty  pages  are  simply  and  clearly 
written,  and  are  as  likely  to  serve  as  (perhaps  more  likely  to 
serve  than)  a  more  elaborate  exposition. 

Mr.  Stephen  has  modified  his  predecessor's  tables.  He  has 
struck  out  one  of  the  columns  which  showed  the  time  of  limita- 
tion within  which  proceedings  were  to  be  taken  for  the  punish- 
ment of  an  offence.    He  says  that,  in  so  doing,  he  has  exercised 
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the  highest  authority  which  he  possesses  as  editor;  but  there 
cau  be  no  doubt  that  the  change  is  a  very  great  improvement. 
The  time  is  now,  by  the  operation  of  Section  1 1  of  the  Summary 
Jurisdiction  Act  of  1848,  almost  invariably  six  months;  and  the 
few  exceptions  to  the  rule  are  invariably  given  in  foot-notes. 
Mr.  Stephen  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  he  did  not  determine  on 
this  change  till  he  had  carefully  revised  the  whole  of  the  tables 
in  Vol.  L,  and  found  how  very  few  were  the  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule. 

In  dealing  with  the  Indictable  Offences  Acts,  1848  (11  &  12  Vic. 
c.  42),  Mr.  Stephen  says  that  he  has  made  free  use  of  Sir  James 
Stephen's  Digest  of  Criminal  Procedure ;  he  has  been  wise.  The 
Digest  is  a  scientific  arrangement  of  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  sections, 
"  cumbrously  drafted,  and  not  arranged  in  any  particular  order." 
Moreover,  by  reason  of  its  author's  position,  it  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  various  persons  who  would  not,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  have  troubled  themselves  to  criticize.  Probably 
Mr.  Stephen  will  not  think  that  we  are  doing  him  an  injustice  if 
we  say  that  Part  II.  of  this  fourteenth  edition  derives  much  of 
its  indisputable  merit  from  work  done  by  Sir  James.  One  piece 
of  information  is  given  (at  p.  711,  note  6)  which  is  not,  we 
fancy,  generally  known.  Mr.  Stephen  says  that,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Law  Officers  (Sir  Henry  James  and  Lord 
Herschell),  given  Dec.  1,  1884,  justices  must  now  sit  in  open 
Court  when  conducting  an  examination  in  relation  to  an  indict- 
able offence. 

Taking  this  edition  as  a  whole,  we  think  it  at  least  up  to  the 
level  of  its  predecessors — as  we  have  gone  through  the  book  we 
have  often  thought  that  it  attained  to  an  even  higher  level — and 
we  congratulate  Mr.  Stephen  on  the  excellent  result  of  so  much 
care  and  labour.  "  Magistrates,  their  Clerks,  solicitors,  and  con- 
stables," if  we  may  quote  from  the  title-page,  who  have  become 
accustomed  to  lean  on  "  Oke's  "  for  support,  will  find  that  they 
can  continue  to  use  the  book  with  all  that  feeling  of  reliance 
which  the  authority  of  a  standard  work  inspires. 


ESSAYS  IN  IDLENESS.* 

A  NEW  book  of  Miss  Repplier's  is  a  little  holiday  for  readers 
who  agree  with  her,  who  like  her  humour  and  her  quietly 
defiant  loyalty  to  what  is  good,  honourable,  and  obsolete.  To 
other  students  Essays  in  Idleness  must  be  provoking.  It  is  mainly 
of  literature,  and  of  life  as  viewed  in  books,  that  she  writes  ;  she 
seems  to  be  without  ambition  of  shining  in  creative  work ;  she 
tells  no  story,  she  sings  no  song,  and  probably  she  knows  her  own 
limitations.  She  is  an  essayist,  and  is  content  with  a  corner  of 
the  field  where  Lamb,  and  Ilazlitt,  and  Emerson  chiefly  worked. 
We  say  Emerson  of  set  purpose,  because  Miss  Repplier,  who  is 
so  well  read,  so  familiar  with  Sainte-Beuve  and  the  GutSrins,  with 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  and  Guibert  de  Nogent,  with  Scott  and 
Shelley,  Schopenhauer,  Bunyan,  Mme.  de  StSvigne",  Walpole, 
Johnson — Miss  Bepplier,  who  cites  so  much  and  so  freshly, 
never,  or  "hardly  ever,''  cites  Emerson,  and  not  often  any  Ame- 
rican author.  This  has  provoked  the  patriotism  of  some  among 
her  country's  critics,  and  perhaps  they  have  hardened  her  heart, 
have  made  her  say  to  her  soul  "  We  can  do  without  Emerson  and 
company."  In  a  pleasant  essay  on  "  The  Children's  Poets  "  she 
is  not  so  hardened  as  to  omit  Longfellow — one  of  the  dearest 
poets  of  children.  But  why  is  there  no  kinder  word  for  Poe  ? 
It  is  easy  to  understand  patriotic  indignation ;  for  Miss  Repplier, 
not  citing  her  native  living  essayists,  is  full  of  bits  from  living 
English  authors.  They  are,  of  course,  justly  puffed  up,  like  Pet 
Marjorie,  "  with  haughty  pride,"  but  they  may  doubt  their  right 
to  see  their  names,  like  Pendennis,  "  among  the  swells " — and 
such  swells  !  To  be  talked  of  with  Lamb  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
may  be  felt  by  Messrs.  A,  B,  and  C  as  an  almost  invidious  dis- 
tinction. But  we  have  little  other  fault  to  find  with  Miss 
Repplier's  essays  ;  she  does  say  "  back  of  "  once  where  "  behind  " 
seems  more  classical. 

One  essay,  on  "  The  Praises  of  War,"  provoked  some  virtuous 
remonstrance.  But  Miss  Repplier  makes  it  perfectly  plain  that 
it  is  not  in  pain  and  ruin  and  death  that  her  fancy  takes  pleasure  : 
Heaven  forbid  !  but  that,  accepting  war  as  a  fact,  she  prefers  to 
dwell  on  the  side  of  courage,  splendour,  "  the  joy  of  battle,"  on 
Anstruther,  the  swift-footed  boy  planting  the  colours  of  the  Royal 
Welsh  on  the  redoubt,  and  "  standing  there  one  happy  moment 
before  he  was  shot  dead."  Well,  it  was  a  moment  worth  a  long  life, 
better  than  "  an  age  without  a  name  "  ;  we  cannot  but  think 
so,  even  if  by  no  means  so  sure  that  we  would  have  made  the 
choice  of  Achilles.  The  essayist  takes  what  is  good  in  war, 
courage,  self-sacrifice ;  and  as  wars  have  been,  and  will  be,  who 
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can  blame  her  ?  Not  even  they  who,  with  Falkland,  "  ingemi- 
nate Peace,  Peace !  "  Of  course,  the  people  who  sing  the  warlike 
songs,  and  who  like  to  read  them,  are  by  no  means,  as  a  rule,  the 
people  who  want  to  fight.  "  Donald  M'Donald  "  set  the  fighting- 
spirit  in  a  blaze.  Hogg  once,  from  a  wood  near  a  road,  heard  a  recruit 
singing  it  as  he  walked  alone,  and  saw  him  waving  his  bonnet. 
But  the  Shepherd  was  not  John  of  Gaunt,  that  is  quite  notorious. 
Even  if  there  were  universal  peace,  we  must  all  die,  and  may 
win  some  strength  from  the  deeds  of  men  who  died  under 
shield. 

The  cat  is  a  peaceful  creature  (by  day),  and  from  war's  alarms 
Miss  Repplier  turns  to  the  praise  of  cats ;  in  "  Agrippina."  There 
can  hardly  be  a  better  essay  on  cats.  Miss  Repplier  appreciates 
the  animal,  knows  all  that  has  been  written  about  it,  and  cites 
the  best.  She  is  a  devout  Scotist,  but  omits  Scott's  remark  that 
a  liking  for  cats  was,  in  him,  the  first  sign  of  old  age.  He  was  too 
fond  of  terriers.  Even  Dr.  John  Brown,  demoralized  by  dandies, 
speaks  inconsiderately  about  the  dandy's  deadly  foe.  With  her 
accustomed  hardness  of  heart,  Miss  Repplier,  when  talking  of 
Coleridge's  brother,  who  used  to  beat  him,  says,  "  No  wonder,  for 
a  more  beatable  child  than  Samuel  Taylor  it  would  have  been 
hard  to  find."  And,  now  that  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  perhaps 
it  really  was  so.  On  the  other  hand,  she  cannot  bear  to  hear 
Pope's  Iliad  unkindly  spoken  of,  because  so  many  boys  have  re- 
ceived from  it  "  their  first  awakening  to  noble  things."  Perhaps  ■>- 
but  some  prefer  the  crib. 

Though  undeniably  a  person  of  culture,  Miss  Repplier  is  not  a 
Mereditkienne  echevelee.  She  dislikes  being  told  that  somebody 
"  neighed  a  laugh,"  that  another  "  stamped,  her  aspect  spat," 
that  a  third  "  plumed  a  smile  upon  his  succulent  mouth."  Where,, 
indeed,  is  the  good  of  writing  like  that  ?  To  credit  Vernon  Lee 
with  "  a  spirit  of  uncurbed  humour"  just  when  the  lady  is  con- 
spicuously trying  her  utmost  to  be  subtle  is  mistaken  kindness. 
"  Oh !  for  the  style  of  honest  men,"  as  Miss  Repplier  quotes 
Sainte-Beuve.  As  against  this  style  Miss  Repplier  places  a  pearl 
of  modern  diction  ;  unluckily  she  does  not  name  the  author.  The 
"  Witch  of  Atlas,"  it  seems,  is  "  a  characteristic  outcome  "  ("  out- 
come" simply  stamps  a  man),  "an  exquisite  mouse  of  fancy 
brought  forth  by  what  mountain  of  Shelleyan  imagination "  ! 
There  is  a  very  good  essay  on  Bores,  called  "  Ennui,"  and  an 
admirable  essay  on  "  Letters."  Miss  Repplier  quotes  that  de- 
lightful scrap  of  Charles  to  Clarendon,  now  in  the  Bodleian. 
The  notes  are  scribbled  on  a  big  sheet  of  paper  during  some 
meeting  of  Council.  Charles  says  that  he  wants  to  go  to  Tun- 
bridge  to  see  his  sister. 

Clarendon. 

"  I  suppose  you  will  go  with  a  light  train  ?  " 
Charles. 

"  I  intend  only  to  take  my  night-bag." 
Clarendon. 

"  Gods  !  you  will  not  go  without  forty  or  fifty  horse  ?  " 
Charles. 

"  I  count  that  part  of  my  night-bag." 

The  little  extracts  from  Miss  Seward  (as  nobody  reads  Miss 
Seward)  are  worth  the  price  of  this  pleasant  little  volume.. 
"  Virtuous  friendship,  how  pure,  how  sacred  are  thy  delights  f 
Sophia,  thy  mind  is  capable  of  tasting  them  in  all  theiE 
poignancy." 

Miss  Repplier's  book  is,  above  all,  intensely  readable,  and  full 
of  honesty.  She  has  a  scruple  in  reading,  when  printed,  letters 
which  were  never  meant  for  print.  She  hates  clap-trap,  and 
she  is  not  in  love  with  many  modern  things,  and  people,  and 
books.  Her  taste — barring  her  kindness  to  Messrs.  A,  B,  and 
C — is  classical,  is  of  the  centre.  It  is  a  curious  book  to  come 
from  America,  but  Miss  Repplier  is  not  the  only  American- 
lady,  writing  at  present,  who  has  a  distaste  for  clap-trap,  and 
who  is  in  danger  of  the  reproach  that  she  is  "  colonial."  Just  as 
Tertullian  is  said  to  have  become  a  Montanist  because  people 
called  him  a  Montanist,  so,  if  this  author  is  called  "  colonial, " 
she  may  exaggerate  her  preference  for  living  European  over 
living  American  authors.  We  own  that  we  think  a  contempo- 
rary writer  may  exceed  in  admiration  of  contemporaries ;  and, 
were  we  to  venture  on  advice,  we  might  counsel  Miss  Repplier 
to  give  her  countrymen  "  a  hand "  now  and  then.  It  is  only 
natural  that  they  should  pine  for  so  high  a  privilege. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  book  is  not  published  in  England,  where 
we  have  nobody  who  does  the  same  thing  so  lightly  and  so- 
well. 

There  is  something  that  suits  my  mind  to- a  T 
In  the  thought  of  a  reg'lar  Pirate  King, 

says  a  very  young  poet  quoted  by  Miss  Repplier.  Perhaps  a 
reg'lar  Pirate  King  may  make  a  prize  of  her  Essays  in  Idleness.. 
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THE  REAL  MR.  JEAFFRESON.* 

THE  intrusion  into  the  literary  field  of  what  is  not,  and  does 
not  pretend  to  be,  literature  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of 
the  age.  We  are  not  sure  that  there  is  any  department  of  writ- 
ing in  which  this  is  more  painfully  felt  by  those  who  love  letters 
than  in  that  of  autobiography.  The  occasions,  in  past  ages,  when 
men  have  been  moved  to  chronicle  the  events  of  their  own  lives 
have  been  relatively  rare,  and  something  of  a  solemnity  in  their 
task  has  impressed  the  writers.  Cut  in  this  time  of  ours,  every- 
body seems  to  think  the  facts  of  his  career  extraordinary  enough 
to  rivet  the  attention  of  the  world,  and  in  middle  life,  before  the 
images  of  experience  have  had  time  to  settle  in  his  memory,  he 
sits  down  in  a  hurry  and  composes  a  big  book  about  himself. 
What  is  really  the  most  delicate  and  hazardous  task  which  an 
accomplished  author  can  set  before  him  is  now  taken  up  without 
a  moment's  reflection  by  every  Tom,  Jack,  and  Harry.  No 
wonder  that  in  an  age  of  slovenly  books,  the  most  slovenly  are 
those  which  profess  to  be  memoirs. 

In  joining  the  troop  of  autobiographers,  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has 
placed  us  in  an  embarrassing  position.  AVe  desire  to  deal  in  no 
spirit  of  undue  severity  with  a  book  which  is  good-humoured 
throughout,  which  is  not  immodest,  and  which  rarely  errs  against 
good  taste.  But,  in  the  first  instance,  the  question  is  forced 
upon  us,  Who  is  Mr.  Jeaffreson  ?  The  answer  is  easy.  Mr. 
Jeaffreson  is  a  well-known  occupant  of  the  doubtful  ground  which 
lies  between  journalism  and  literature.  He  has  been  a  Jack  of 
many  trades,  without  predilection  for  any  one.  Trained  to  be  a 
doctor,  and  then  to  be  a  clergyman,  and  then  to  be  a  "coach,"  he 
drifted  almost  accidentally  into  the  composition  of  facile  books  of 
every  description — novels,  antiquities,  biographies,  social  studies, 
essays,  history.  He  tells  us,  in  his  good-natured  way,  that  many 
of  his  critics  have  called  him  a  book-maker.  We  shrink  from 
doing  so,  for  the  phrase  has  come  to  seem  uncivil.  But  what  can 
we  call  him  ?  The  English  language  lacks  a  word  which  should 
distinguish  the  honest  manufacturer  of  printed  pages  from  the 
man  for  whom  literature  is  an  art  and  a  conviction. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  it  is  hardly  to  be  wished,  that  a  man 
who  has  worked  so  actively  as  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has  should  be 
conscious  how  little  intrinsic  importance  the  events  of  such  a  life 
•as  his  can  offer  to  indifferent  readers.  But  we  are  surprised  that 
one  who  has  witnessed  so  much  of  the  noiseless  passage  of  men 
•of  letters  across  our  overcrowded  scene  should  have  acquired  so 
little  comprehension  of  what  is  really  entertaining.  We  must 
say,  frankly,  that  we  do  not  think  that  a  Life  of  Mr.  Jeaffreson 
was  called  for.  But,  in  saying  this,  we  must  add  at  once  that  it 
is  precisely  the  portion  which  deals  with  himself  and  himself 
•alone  which  we  have  read  with  most  satisfaction.  It  is  his  im- 
pressions of  other  people  which  we  find  so  curiously  empty  and 
fatiguing.  The  chapters  dealing  with  his  own  childhood  and 
youth  in  a  charming  Suffolk  home  may  be  read  with  pleasure. 
It  is  when  he  comes  to  London  that  the  narrative  becomes  so 
unexhilarating. 

One  cause  of  this  is  a  fact  which  it  is  very  mournful  to  re- 
cognize— namely,  the  hopelessly  ephemeral  interest  attaching  to 
the  subterranean  literary  life  of  a  couple  of  generations  ago.  Mr. 
Jeaffreson  talks  to  us  of  a  literary  London  that  is  as  dim  to  us 
as  Sepharvaim,  Henna,  and  Ivah.  Who  now  takes  an  interest  in 
■the  "  stately "  Mr.  Fulton,  in  the  "  caustic  and  brilliant  "  Mr. 
Whitty,  in  the  "  eccentric  "  Mr.  Edgar,  or  the  "  discerning  and 
sympathetic  "  Miss  Geraldine  Jewsbury  ?  Who  cares  for  traits 
of  Charles  Lamb  Kenny,  or  the  "true  truth"  about  Henry 
Dunphy,  or  curious  anecdotes  respecting  the  author  of  Harry 
Hawkins's  H —  Book  ?  These  are  the  snows  of  yesteryear,  and 
their  prowess  has  melted  off  the  shifting  memory  of  man.  Nothing 
is  more  tedious  than  running  gossip  about  a  crowd  of  people 
whose  names  are  either  entirely  forgotten,  or  dimly  remembered 
as  those  of  upright  workmen,  without  originality,  who  pursued 
the  profession  of  letters  in  more  or  less  obscurity  half  a  century 
ago. 

A  fatal  lack  of  proportion  has  always  been  Mr.  Jeaffreson's 
weakness  ;  but  it  was  never  displayed  more  openly  than  in  these 
volumes  of  autobiography.  He  has  seen  many  interesting  people, 
•of  course,  and  he  has  wandered  in  interesting  places;  but  he  has 
a  perverse  preference  for  the  unimportant.  If  we  could  have 
tyrannically  supervised  his  proof-sheets,  we  should  have  cancelled 
almost  the  whole  of  volume  two,  and  have  cut  out  at  least  the 
half  of  volume  one.  We  should  then  have  insisted  that  Mr. 
Jeaffreson  should  rack  his  memory  regarding  certain  people  and 
incidents  of  genuine  importance  which  he  at  present  passes  over 
with  exasperating  silence. 

An  instance  of  this  may  be  given.    Mr.  Jeaffreson  mentions 
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a  fact  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  recorded  else- 
where— namely,  that  Theophile  Gautier  appeared  in  London  as 
the  guest  of  Horace  Mayhew.  No  date  is  given ;  but  it  must 
have  been  about  the  year  1862.  If  so,  it  was  at  the  height  of 
Gautier's  reputation,  and  Le  Capitaine  Fracasse  must  have  been 
just  beginning  to  appear  in  the  pages  of  the  Itevue  Nationale.  It 
would  have  been  worth  a  wilderness  of  Fultons  to  have  given 
us  a  vivid  impression  of  Gautier's  appearance  and  talk  at  this 
time.  But  all  we  learn  is  that  somebody  in  the  Club  called  him 
"the  illustrious  Goaty,"  and  this  strikes  Mr.  Jeaffreson  as  so 
funny  that  he  dwells  upon  it  through  four  pages,  repeating  the 
silly  mispronunciation  over  and  over  again.  But  of  Gautier  him- 
self— save  that  he  "  looked  more  than  slightly  bored,  albeit  he 
soon  brightened  up  on  seeing  that  I  had  come  to  his  rescue  " — 
not  a  solitary  trait  is  recorded. 

Mr.  Jeaffreson  is  particularly  tiresome  with  regard  to 
Thackeray.  He  offers'  us  two  long  chapters,  "William  Make- 
peace Thackeray  "  and  "  More  about  Thackeray."  We  think  that 
we  are  really  going  to  hear  something  curious  at  last.  It  would 
be  hardly  possible  to  say  less  in  ninety  pages.  Mr.  Jeaffreson 
met  Thackeray  for  the  first  time  in  1857,  but  his  recollections 
open  with  a  note  of  menace.  "  As  I  made  no  written  memoran- 
dum of  my  first  interview  with  the  great  novelist,  I  cannot  give 
the  exact  date  of  the  meeting.  Nor  can  I  recall  the  circumstances 
under  which  I  was  introduced  to  his  notice."  He  then  proceeds, 
after  telling  us  that  Thackeray,  in  countenance,  resembled 
a  very  ugly  brother  of  Mr.  Jeaffreson's,  to  review  Mr. 
Marzials'  Life  of  Thackeray,  and  to  compose  a  little  biography 
of  his  own.  "  William  Makepeace  Thackeray  was  born,"  he 
remarks,  "at  Calcutta  on  the  18th  of  July,  181 1."  The  state- 
ment is  correct,  we  believe,  but  who  was  a-deniging  of  it  ?  Mr. 
Jeaffreson  was  himself  not  born  at  the  time,  so  how  can  he 
know  ?    "  At  Charterhouse  he  neither  distinguished  himself  by 

scholarly  address  "  ;  how  can  this  be  one  of  Mr.  Jeaffreson's 

recollections  ?    "  Writing  to  his  mother  from  Cornwall,  on  the 

25th  of  June,  1S32,  Thackeray  said  " ;  but  Mr.  Jeaffreson  had 

only  been  in  this  world  for  eighteen  months,  so  what  does  he  know 
about  it  ?  When  at  length  he  comes  to  matters  within  his  own 
experience,  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has  a  somewhat  startling  and  not  very 
judicious  story  to  tell  about  the  novelist's  demeanour  itnder  Mr. 
Edmund  Yates's  now  historical  attack.  If  it  means  anything,  it 
means  that  Thackeray  was  devoured,  in  1858,  by  an  insensate 
jealousy  of  Dickens.  (By  the  way,  if  Thackeray  addressed 
younger  persons  in  each  alternate  sentence  as  "youngster"  and 
then  as  "  young  'un,"  it  is  odd  that  he  escaped  so  long  from 
being  murdered.)  Mr.  Jeaffreson  spends  the  remainder  of  his 
Thackeray  chapter  in  softening  down  the  effect  of  this  his  unique 
anecdote. 

In  the  next  chapter  there  is  a  great  deal  about  Thackeray's 
powers  of  eating  and  his  abuse  of  them.  "Although  he  was  a 
large  eater,  the  superabundance  of  his  meals  escaped  the  notice 
of  most  of  his  companions,  for  he  ate  quietly,  and  with  due  obser- 
vance of  the  rules  of  good  breeding."  Surely,  a  wise  genius  at 
Mr.  Jeaffreson's  elbow  should  have  counselled  him  to  omit  all 
this.  We  rapidly  turn  the  pages,  and  pass  the  tartlets,  and  the 
ratafia  cakes,  and  the  champagne,  and  the  stomachic  disorders. 
But  all  we  come  to  is  an  interminable  discussion  as  to  the 
authorship  of  a  review  of  Miss  Thackeray's  Story  of  Elizabeth 
which  appeared  in  a  certain  weekly  journal,  and  of  Thackeray's 
attitude  towards  the  supposed  writer.  Thackeray,  it  seems, 
thought,  for  a  while,  that  Mr.  Jeaffreson  had  written  it,  whereas 
it  appears  that  it  flowed  from  the  acidulated  pen  of  Geraldine 
Jewsbury,  who  caused  as  much  suffering  thirty  years  ago  to 
young  and  sensitive  writers  as  perhaps  any  person  of  her  genera- 
tion. But  what  a  newspaper  said,  and  what  Geraldine  Jewsbury 
concealed,  and  what  Mr.  Arcedeckne  suspected  in  that  far-away 
Bohemia  of  Mr.  Jeaffreson's,  how  uninteresting  it  is  to  us,  and  how 
bitterly  we  grudge  the  twenty  ample  pages  devoted  to  its  con- 
sideration ! 

We  do  not  know  that  the  long  discussion  of  the  relations  of 
Sir  Thomas  Thillipps  to  his  son-in-law,  James  Orchard  Halliwell, 
is  quite  in  place  in  a  volume  of  autobiography,  but  we  arp 
heartily  glad  to  see  it  printed.  It  tells  a  very  curious  story 
clearly  and  fully,  and  it  will  do  much  to  redeem  the  character  of 
a  most  amiable  and  blameless  scholar  from  a  shocking  misrepre- 
sentation. The  article  on  Halliwell-Phillipps  in  the  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography  is  the  most  serious  blot  on  that  useful 
compilation  which  has  been  yet  detected.  Its  charges  have 
been  apologized  for,  and  a  full  withdrawal  has  been  promised  in 
the  new  edition,  the  family  having  very  kindly  refrained  from 
insisting  upon  instant  suppression.  But  it  may  be  long  before 
the  new  edition  appears,  and  meanwhile  no  authoritative  state- 
ment which  clears  the  moral  character  of  Halliwell-Phillipps  can 
but  be  welcome  to  all  fair-minded  men.    All  this  part  of  his 
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Recollections  is  full  of  instances  of  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  combined 
shrewdness  and  good-nature  in  dealing'  with  practical  affairs,  and, 
in  spite  of  all  its  faults,  the  book  increases  our  respect  for  the 
author's  personal  character.  But  a  book  must  be  treated  as  a 
book,  and  we  should  fail  in  honesty  if  we  were  to  pretend  that 
this  is  a  successful  piece  of  autobiography. 


THE  BUCCANEERS  OF  AMERICA.* 

TT7E  have  no  fear  of  contradiction  by  any  competent  person 
'  »  when  we  declare  this  to  be  the  most  inconvenient  in  form 
of  all  the  not  inconsiderable  list  of  reprints  of  Esquemeling's 
well-known  book.  It  is  also  one  of  the  least  complete  collections 
of  the  histories  of  the  Buccaneers.  The  editor  has,  indeed,  added 
the  narrative  of  Basil  Ringrose,  which  be  describes  as  "  extremely 
scarce  and  difficult  to  meet  with."  It  has  none  the  less  been 
more  than  once  reprinted  with  Esquemeling.  We  have  before 
us  at  this  moment  a  dumpy  duodecimo  neatly  printed  for  J. 
"Walker  in  1810,  which  contains  not  only  these  two,  but  the 
voyages  of  Iiavenau  de  Lussan  and  Montauban  into  the  bargain. 
But  we  should  not  complain  of  the  amount  contained  in  the 
volume  if  that  were  all.  Esquemeling  and  Ringrose  are  enough 
for  a  volume.  The  facsimiles  of  our  old  friends  the  prints  are 
welcome.  We  are  glad  to  look  even  upon  a  facsimile  of  the  florid 
and  gorgeous  Sir  Henry  Morgan,  the  haggard,  hatchet  face  of 
Bartholomew  Portugues,  and  the  mean,  scoundrelly  visage  of 
Francis  Lolonois,  while  the  terrific  combat  at  Puerto  del  Principe 
is  always  refreshing.  The  grievance  is,  that  this  volume  is  an 
inordinate  weight.  It  would  tire  the  hands  of  a  professional 
strong  man,  and  frighten  the  reader  from  the  history  of  better  men 
than  the  Buccaneers,  told  by  better  writers  than  Esquemeling  and 
Ringrose. 

Nor  can  we  honestly  compliment  Mr.  Powell  on  his  "  Intro- 
duction." It  is  mainly  taken  up  with  a  general  sketch  of  the 
Buccaneer  history,  which  is  to  be  more  profitably  acquired  from 
the  books  here  reprinted,  or  from  Admiral  Burney.  Mr.  Powell 
has  mistaken  the  functions  of  an  editor,  whose  business  is  to  do 
more  than  give  a  prdcis.  He  might  have  told  us  something  of 
the  bibliography  of  the  books,  have  pointed  out  how  far  the  trans- 
lator altered  the  original  of  Esquemeling,  and  what  changes  were 
made  by  Bartholomew  Sharp  (to  his  own  honour  and  glory)  in  the 
original  manuscript  of  Ringrose,  still  extant  among  the  papers  of 
Sir  Hans  Sloane  in  the  British  Museum.  Then,  too,  Mr.  Powell  might 
have  profitably  made  some  use  of  the  Calendar  of  Colonial  Papers 
edited  by  Mr.  Noel  Sainsbury.  They  throw  a  great  deal  of  light 
on  the  history  of  the  "  Privateers,"  as  we  originally  styled  the 
Buccaneers,  and  on  the  part  which  that  most  wonderful  of 
colonial  governors,  Sir  Thomas  Modyford,  had  in  organizing  the 
famous  expedition  to  Panama.  These  papers  are  of  interest  to  an 
editor  of  Esquemeling,  for  they  go  to  show  that  he  was  a  most 
veracious  and  well-informed  historian.  The  official  version  of 
some  of  the  most  amazing  stories  he  tells  are  to  be  found  there, 
and  they  show  that  the  obscure  Dutchman  did  not  exaggerate,  or 
write  by  guesswork.  Of  all  these  things  and  others  Mr.  Powell 
3ays  never  a  word,  which  is  a  pity,  because  by  omitting  them 
be  has  really  deprived  himself  of  any  claim  to  have  edited  his 
authors  at  all.  A  mere  sketch  of  the  general  doings  of  the 
Buccaneers,  which  must  needs  be  jejune  and  colourless,  is  a 
poor  substitute  for  an  adequate  apparatus  criticus,  such  as  the 
importance  of  the  subject  and  the  fame  of  these  great  authors 
loudly  demand. 

When  Mr.  Powell  is  not  giving  his  general  sketch  his  obser- 
vations do  not,  in  our  opinion,  indicate  the  possession  by  him 
3f  any  eii'ectual  grip  of  his  subject,  or  a  sufficient  historical 
knowledge  of  the  surrounding  circumstances.  It  is  suspicious 
to  find  him  saying  that  the  Gueux  de  la  Mer  reinforced 
ihe  Buccaneers  "  under  the  Protestant  flag,"  down  "  to  the 
5nd  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War."  Is  Mr.  Powell  sure  that  the 
'■'  Beggars  of  the  Sea "  went  on  so  late  ?  They  belong  to  the 
earlier  period  of  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  against  Spain,  and 
dad  plenty  to  do  at  home.  We  doubt  whether  any  of  them  lound 
sheir  way  to  the  West  Indies  at  all.  Again,  he  speaks  of  the 
commercial  policy  of  Spain  as  "  conspicuous  for  its  selfishness,  in 
an  age  of  extreme  selfishness."  Has  Mr.  Powell  compared  the 
commercial  policies  of  Spain,  France,  England,  and  Holland  ? 
We  claim  some  acquaintance  with  all  four,  and  would  be  sorry 
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indeed  to  decide  that  there  is  a  pin  to  choose  between  them  in 
the  matter  of  selfishness.  On  the  question  of  intelligence  there 
might  be  something  to  say ;  but  we  are  by  no  means  certain  that 
it  would  be  wholly  to  the  discredit  of  Spain.  Mr.  Powell  follows 
a  common  usage  when  he  says  that  "  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
issued  his  famous  donation,  by  which  he  gave  to  Spain  the 
whole  of  America,  except  the  Brazils,  which  was  assigned 
to  Portugal."  But  this  way  of  talking  is  as  inaccurate 
as  it  is  common.  To  begin  with,  Pope  Alexander  in  1493  drew 
the  line  of  demarcation  one  hundred  leagues  to  the  west  of  the 
Azores  or  Cape  de  Verd  Islands.  This  line  does  not  touch  the 
coast  of  South  America  at  all,  and  under  it  Portugal  would  have- 
no  claim  to  Brazil.  Next  year  Spain  and  Portugal  agreed  at  tele- 
conference of  Tordesillas  to  move  the  line  three  hundred  and 
sixty  leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Azores.  This  line  does  strike  the 
coast  of  South  America  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  and 
Portugal  claimed  under  this  treaty  a  modified  form  of  the  Pope's 
award.  But  the  best  reason  for  not  speaking  as  Mr.  Powell 
and  so  many  others  do  is  that  Pope  Alexander  never  assigned 
America,  for  the  fairly  sufficient  reason  that  he  did  not  know- 
there  was  any  America  to  assign.  In  1493  nobody  suspected  the 
existence  of  the  continent.  It  was  universally  believed  that 
Columbus  had  reached  Asia,  and,  indeed,  the  explorer  died  in  that 
faith.  What  the  Pope  did  do  was  to  mark  out  the  respective  spheres 
of  influence  of  the  only  claimants  to  Asia  then  before  him.  We 
seem  to  remember  that  something  of  the  kind  was  done  at  Berlin 
by  a  conference  of  secular  diplomatists,  and  for  Africa,  in 
the  late  nineteenth  century,  which  is  notoriously  so  very  much 
more  enlightened  and  humane  than  the  fifteenth.  We  have  said 
nothing  of  Esquemeling  and  Ringrose,  considering  that  we  have 
to  deal  not  so  much  with  them  as  with  Mr.  Powell's  edition  of 
them.  Of  this  we  can  only  say,  to  conclude,  that  those  who 
wish  to  read  these  authors,  and  are  not  afraid  of  a  heavy  book., 
will  find  them  legibly  printed  here  on  large  pages. 


CHURCH  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS 
IN  OLDEN  TIMES.* 

THE  compiling  of  this  quarto  volume  has  evidently  been  a 
labour  of  love.  The  book  makes  no  claim  to  learned  or 
original  research,  and  professes  to  be  little  more  than  a  collection 
of  folklore  and  "  odds  and  ends,"  gleaned  from  trustworthy  sources, 
connected  chiefly  with  the  lordship  of  Badenoch,  in  the  Central 
Highlands.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Ewan  MacPherson 
of  Cluny  MacPherson,  chief  of  Clan  Chattan — a  type  now  com- 
pletely passed  away  of  the  old  Scottish  cavalier.  The  book  is  a 
mass  of  somewhat  "  confused  feeding,"  and  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing would  have  been  better  divided  into  two  volumes — one  treat- 
ing of  the  Church,  and  the  other  of  the  social  life.  If  the  latter 
part  required  a  little  more  padding  to  raise  it  to  the  necessary 
proportion,  a  few  more  extracts  from  Leaves  from  the  Journal 
of  Our  Life  in  the  Highlands  would  have  come  to  the  help  of 
this  ardent  clansman  and  author.  We  cannot  help  regretting 
that  a  work  which  in  parts  shows  so  much  perseverance  in 
the  collection  of  what  is  interesting  should  not  have  been 
edited  in  a  more  methodical  fashion,  and  that  there  should  not 
have  been  a  little  more  discrimination  shown  in  the  arrange- 
ment, selection,  and  compression  of  the  material  at  hand. 
The  weight  and  shape  of  this  "luxurious"  edition  will,  we 
fear,  forbid  its  having  as  wide  a  circulation  as  its  many  merits 
deserve.  The  modern  reader's  hands,  accustomed  mostly  to  the 
weight  of  the  monthly  periodical  and  the  slim  size  of  the  series 
of  eminent  somebodies,  "  hang  down"  when  asked  to  support  the 
whole  weight  of  the  Scottish  Church  and  Scottish  manners. 
Perhaps  in  these  degenerate  days  it  seems  churlish  to  utter  a 
single  word  which  may  seem  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  unkindly  and 
damping  criticism.  What  we  have  said  is  rather  intended  as  a 
suggestion,  fearing,  as  we  must,  that  the  information  contained  in 
this  excellent  record  should  be  lost  to  the  greatest  number,  and 
that  only  MacPhersons  will  find  strength  and  courage  enough  to 
"  tackle  "  the  tome  before  us. 

With  an  apology  to  this  clan,  we  must  admit  that  the  part  of 
the  book  which  we  find  the  most  interesting  is  that  which  relates 
to  the  Church,  her  discipline,  and  her  life.  "  Sketches  of  the 
Protestant  ministers  of  Badenoch  since  the  Reformation  "  throws 
a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  condition  of  the  Church  in  the  first 
century  after  her  Reformation.  Some  of  those  who  are  most 
busy  in  screaming  for  a  return  to  the  purity  of  the  days  of 
Knox  would  do  well  to  study  the  early  constitution  and  order 
to  which  they  wish  her  to  return,  and  those  who  know  the 

*  Glimpses  of  Church  and  Social  Life  in  the  Highlands  in  Olden  Timts. 
By  Alexander  MacPherson,  F. S.A.Scot.  Edinburgh  and  London  :  Black- 
wood &  Sons. 
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truth,  and  have  long  realized  the  fact  that  the  increasing 
strength  of  the  Kirk  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  she  has 
returned,  in  the  last  fifty  years,  to  her  early  Reformation 
ways,  will  smile  at  the  unlearned  clamour  which  makes  the 
Church  of  Knox  a  thing  of  their  own  higoted  imaginings.  We 
learn  from  contemporary  records  that  the  Church  services,  as 
performed  over  a  great  part  of  Scotland  for  the  first  seventy  or 
eighty  years  after  the  Reformation,  were  conducted  in  this 
fashion.  At  seven  the  church  bell  rang  to  warn  the  congrega- 
tion to  prepare  for  the  service  which  commenced  at  eight.  On 
entering  the  church  the  congregation  uncovered,  and  joined  in 
silent  devotion.  A  reader  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  minister), 
"  decently  clad  in  grave  apparel,"  calls  over  the  roll  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  marks  all  absentees  to  be  dealt  with.  Then,  pro- 
ceeding to  the  lectern,  he  reads  from  the  "  Book  of  Common 
Order,"  the  people  kneeling,  and  this  prayer  was  called  the 
"  Confession  of  our  Sins."  Other  Liturgical  prayers  were  fol- 
lowed by  singing,  which  was  ended  by  the  "  Gloria  Patri." 
After  portions  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  first 
part  of  the  service  ends,  the  bell  again  rings,  the  reader  leaves 
the  lectern,  the  minister  enters  the  church,  prays  extempore 
for  light,  and,  putting  his  hat  on  his  head,  as  do  also  his 
audience,  gives  out  his  text.  The  service  ends  with  the  prayer 
•for  the  whole  estate  of  Christ's  Church,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  the  Creed,  and,  after  further  singing,  the  congregation 
disperse.  "  After  the  morning  and  afternoon  services  the 
people  gave  themselves  up  to  recreation  and  games  ;  for, 
while  attendance  at  all  the  services  of  the  Church  was  rigidly 
enforced  at  this  early  time,  lawful  sports  and  amusements  after 
service  was  over  were  tolerated,  though  not  altogether  approved 
of,  by  the  Church."  Ministers  by  a  proceeding  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  1576  were  recognized  in  a  calling  which  would  not 
suit  the  teetotallers  of  the  present  day  :  "  Ane  minister  or  render 
that  tapis  ale  heir  or  wyne  and  keeps  ane  open  taverne  sould  be 
exorted  be  the  Commissioners  to  keep  decorum.''  All  parts  of 
Scotland  may  not  have  had  the  enlightenment  of  Strathblane, 
and  the  nearer  to  England  the  more  would  the  influence  of 
Puritanism  be  felt.  The  truth  is,  the  book  has  yet  to  be  written 
which  follows  closely  the  effect  of  the  Puritan  movement  which, 
coming  from  England,  fell  on  the  soil  of  Scottish  Presbyterian- 
ism.  It  would  be  a  history  not  only  interesting  in  itself,  but  full 
of  surprises,  not  only  to  those  in  Scotland  who  believe  themselves 
staunch  upholders  of  early  Presbyterianism,  but  also  to  those 
who  hold  peculiar  views  as  to  Scottish  Episcopacy. 

We  could  wish  in  such  books  as  these  that  we  were  oftener 
spared  quotations  from  Dr.  Johnson  and  verses  by  Professor 
Blackie.  We  apologize  to  both  for  putting  their  names  in  juxta- 
position. Of  Dr.  Johnson  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  possible  to 
have  enough  of  a  good  thing,  and  that  his  sayings  on  Highlanders 
and  their  ways  are  now  well  known  to  everybody.  Of  the  last, 
we  must  regret  that  so  great  a  poseur  and  so  poor  a  rhymist 
should  appear  side  by  side  with  the  sacred  name  of  Ossian  and 
other  ancient  Gaelic  bards.  The  specimens  of  their  verse  given 
in  the  book  can  at  least  be  passed  by  without  any  stirrings  of  the 
critical  spirit ;  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  pseudo-bard 
whose  lines  are  scattered  too  widely  over  these  pages.  Some  very 
beautiful  illustrations  complete  the  attractions  of  this  record,  and 
we  prophesy  for  it  a  large  sale  among  the  exiled  MacPhersons  in 
our  colonies,  and  we  feel  certain  that  it  will  adorn  many  parlour- 
tables  in  places  where  the  clan  MacPherson  flourishes. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 
11. 

IN  Under  False  Colours,  by  Sarah  Doudney  (Blackie  &  Son), 
the  author  has  ingeniously  contrived  to  make  an  improbable 
story  interesting,  and  the  heroine  a  live  person.  Cherry  Dent 
and  Cissy  Dysart  are  brought  up  at  the  same  school,  and  are 
great  friends.  Cherry  is  poor  and  full  of  health  and  spirits,  Cissy 
rich,  but  with  very  delicate  health.  Cherry  longs  to  mix  in  the 
fashionable  world.  Cissy  shrinks  from  it,  and  in  a  moment  of 
girlish  freak  persuades  Cherry  to  change  places  with  her  and 
pay  a  visit  at  a  country  house  where  they  neither  of  them 
are  known  as  Cissy  Dysart.  The  result  of  this  plot,  planned 
with  the  best  intentions,  shows  up  all  its  danger,  and  though 
the  story  ends  happily,  the  consequences  of  deceit,  whatever 
its  motive  may  be,  are  pathetically  shown.  The  book  is  prettily 
illustrated  by  G.  G.  Kilburne.  Ismay  Thorn  has  shown  us  in 
Jim  (Wells  Gardner,  Darton,  &  Co.)  that  she  is  well  up  in 
schoolboy  life,  and  puts  into  her  story  a  most  exciting  episode 
which,  but  for  a  note  at  the  beginning  of  her  book,  we  might 
have  criticized  as  "  far-fetched."    As  it  is,  it  adds  much  to  our 


interest  in  Jim's  adventures.  The  story  is  well  written,  and  has 
much  "  go "  in  it.  Jim  "  hangs  on,"  so  to  speak,  to  the  same 
author's  excellent  former  story,  issued  by  the  same  publishers, 
Captain  Geoff.  In  both  books  the  boys  are  real,  neither  all  prig 
nor  all  brute,  and  in  the  present  book  the  development  of  Jim's 
character  (he  figures  in  the  first  one)  is  very  natural  and  very 
well  touched  in. 

We  welcome  a  new  edition  of  A  Golden  Age,  also  by  Ismay  Thorn 
(Blackie  &  Son).  To  those  who  have  not  read  this  charming 
story  the  adventures  of  Tre,  Pol,  Pen,  and  Clare  will  come  with 
fresh  interest  and  delight ;  while  those  who  have  already  read 
the  book  will  have  their  pleasure  in  it  renewed.  It  is,  to  our 
thinking,  one  of  Ismay  Thorn's  best  efforts,  and  readers  of  A 
Golden  Age  get  so  fond  of  the  "  four  merry  children  "  that  it  is 
sorrow  to  part  with  them.  Pol,  the  youngest  of  the  boys,  is  a 
most  fascinating  little  being,  with  a  godfather  whose  love  for  and 
gifts  to  his  little  godson  make  him  a  dangerous  rival  even  to  a 
fairy  godmother.  Amongst  the  many  gifts  was  a  "cardboard 
theatre  with  all  the  characters  for  the  fairy-tale  of  Cinderella," 
and  the  programme  of  the  first  theatrical  performance  drawn  up 
by  one  of  the  boys  must  be  quoted  : — 

'  To-night,  once  only  will  be  performed  the  all-beawtifull 
and  well-known  dramah  of  Cinderrella. 
'  New  dresses  and  new  costumes. 

'  The  stalls,  boxes,  pit,  and  gallery  are  invited  to  attend. 
'  The  gallery  is  requested  to  behave.' 

Topsyn  and  Turveys,  by  T.  S.  Newell  (T.  Fisher  Unwin),  are 
many  of  them  very  cleverly  executed — such  as  the  elephant, 
which,  turned  topsy-turvey,  becomes  an  ostrich;  the  "tender- 
hearted wollypogs,"  which  become  fierce  dogs ;  the  three  smiling 
boys,  which  become  three  frowning  boys ;  and  some  others.  A 
Fair  Claimant,  by  Frances  Armstrong  (Blackie  &  Son),  has 
romance  enough,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  to  satisfy  the  most 
wildly  romantic  girl ;  and,  to  those  who  can  accept  almost  magical 
situations,  A  Fair  Claimant  is  well  written  and  is  a  book  full  of 
go  and  interest.  Nicola,  a  Girl  Musician,  by  M.  Corbet-Seymour 
(Blackie  &  Son),  is  the  story  of  a  child  who  does  not  know  who 
her  parents  are,  and  who  is  adopted  by  kind  strangers ;  but 
whereas  in  A  Fair  Claimant  the  girl  is  raised  in  social  position 
when  she  finds  out  who  she  is,  in  Nicola's  case  she  is  humbled, 
and,  instead  of  accepting  her  parentage  with  the  noble  meekness 
we  should  like  to  see  in  the  heroine  of  a  story,  we  are  obliged  to 
confess  she  behaves  like  a  cad — or  what  is  the  feminine  for  cad — 
and  it  is  not  until  the  end  of  the  book  that  she  comes  to  her 
senses,  and  to  repentance  of  her  atrocious  behaviour  to  a  noble 
and  self-sacrificing  half-brother.  Both  these  books  are  prettily 
illustrated  by  Gertrude  D.  Hammond. 

What  Came  Betxcetn,  by  Mrs.  Newman  (Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge),  is  the  story  of  a  girl  whose  mother  died 
when  she  was  three  years  old,  and  whose  father  lived  abroad, 
leaving  his  daughter  to  be  brought  up  by  friends.  He  comes 
home  to  claim  her  when  she  is  seventeen,  and  the  story  tells  how 
her  father's  selfishness  and  an  old  woman's  gossip  came  between 
the  poor  girl  and  her  happiness.  It  is  a  pretty  stcry,  though,  but 
for  the  ending,  a  very  sad  one. 

The  Squire  of  Bratton,  by  the  author  of  A  Fellow  of  Trinity 
(Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge),  strikes  us  as  being 
original  and  well  written,  and  a  wholesome  story  for  children, 
even  though  it  ends  too  sadly,  to  our  thinking,  with  the  death- 
bed scenes  of  a  delightful  little  boy,  who  has  cheered  us  with 
his  fun  and  high  spirits  through  a  few  of  the  most  touching 
incidents  in  the  story. 

In  "  The  Dainty  Books  "  series  (Innes  &  Co.),  Mrs.  Corny ns 
Carr  delights  us  with  her  quaint  poetical  fancies  in  Lily  and 
Water-Lily.  The  illustrations  by  Winifred  Smith  are  worthy  of 
the  letterpress.  A  Hit  and  a  Miss,  by  the  Hon.  Eva  Knatchbull 
Hugessen,  and  A  Nameless  Monkey,  by  Mabel  E.  Wotton,  are 
also  in  this  series.  A  Hit  and  a  Miss  are  two  stories  of  girl-life 
very  true  to  nature,  the  illustrations  by  Leslie  Brooke,  whilst  A 
Nameless  Monkey  is  decidedly  amusing,  and  very  prettily  illus- 
trated by  Edith  Ellison. 

Fritz  and  his  Friends,  by  Lady  Dunboyne  (Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge),  tells  of  the  influence  a  little  child 
with  his  simple  faith  and  kind  heart  can  have  with  his  poorer 
neighbours,  and  the  good  he  can  do  by  making  friends  with  them. 
With  a  kind,  wise  father  and  mother  to  help,  Fritz  and  his  friends 
bring  happiness  and  good  feeling  into  their  several  lives.  Martins 
Drilling,  by  F.  E.  Reade  (Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge), tells  of  the  amount  of  moral  drilling  a  boy  with  a  bad 
temper  has  to  go  through  before  he  can  feel  he  is  fit  to  "  fight 
the  good  fight." 

A  Little  Handful,  by  Harriet  Scripps  (Blackie  &  Son),  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  amount  of  mischief  a  high-spirited 
little  boy  can  get  into,  though,  as  his  nurse  remarks,  "he  was  a 
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feeling  little  fellow,  and  it  was  only  his  sperrits  that  made  him 
such  a  handful."  It  was,  however,  not  altogether  encouraging 
to  his  aunt,  who  was  trying  to  teach  him  lessons  of  "  gentleness 
and  self-restraint,"  to  have  this  announcement  made  her  by  the 
**  Little  Handful  "  :— "  Auntie,  I  guess  when  I  am  a  real  old  man 
with  white  hair,  I'll  always  want  to  have  what  I  want,  and  be 
mad  if  I  don't  get  it."  Noiv  for  a  Story  (Skeffington  &  Son)  is 
a  capital  collection  of  short  original  stories  for  children  by  some 
of  their  favourite  authors— G.  A.  Henty,  Ascott  K.  Hope,  L. 
Meade,  Mrs.  Molesworth,  &c. 

Select  Fables  from  La  Fontaine  (Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge),  "  Adapted  from  the  translation  of  Elizur  Wright  for 
the  Use  of  the  Young,"  will  be  appreciated  by  their  elders  quite 
■as  much  as  by  the  young  people,  with  its  humorously  clever 
illustrations  by  M.  B.  de  Monvel,  those  of  "  The  Wolf  and  the 
Dog,"  "  The  Frog  and  the  Eat,"  "  The  Fox  and  the  Stork,"  "  The 
Wolf  and  the  Lamb,"  being  amongst  the  best  of  them.  The 
new  volume  of  Fifty-two  Stories  for  Girlhood  and  Youth,  edited 
b  :  Alfred  H.  Miles  (Hutchinson  &  Co.),  will  be  as  popular  as  its 
predecessors,  containing  as  it  does  stories  of  "  Home  and  School," 
"Heroism  and  Adventure,"  "Romance  and  Reality,"  " Life  and 
Service,"  by  many  of  our  favourite  story- writers. 

In  the  preface  of  Fairy  Tales,  by  Hans  Christian  Andersen 
(Edward  Arnold),  we  are  told  that  "  The  charming  Fairy  Tales  of 
H.  C.  Andersen  have  not  hitherto  been  adequately  illustrated.  An 
effort  has  been  made  in  the  present  volume  to  fill  the  gap  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  Great  Magician's  handiwork,  and  acceptable  to  the  my- 
riads of  young  people  who  love  his  stories."  The  illustrations,  which 
are  by  E.  A.  Lemann,  certainly  do  fill  up  the  gap  most  worthily. 
E.  A.  Lemann  has  entered  into  the  spirit  of  these  most  delightful 
of  fairy  tales,  and  makes  the  book  specially  attractive  by  its 
dainty  and  descriptive  illustrations. 

The  Quiver  for  1893,  neatly  bound  in  one  volume  (Cassell  & 
Co.),  is  full  of  information  of  various  kind,  as  well  as  amusement, 
and  is  as  attractive  a  volume  for  general  reading  as  ever. 

Atalanta  (Atalanta  Office,  5A  Paternoster  Row)  has  a  brilliant 
list  of  contributors,  both  as  authors  and  artists.  It  is  a  volume 
which  must  be  specially  interesting  to  girls. 

The  Girl's  Own  Annual,  the  bound  volume  for  the  year  of  The 
GirFs  Oivn  Paper,  is  another  of  these  versatile  publications  so 
welcome  to  our  young  people. 

Sylvia's  Annual  (Ward,  Lock,  &  Bowden),  being  the  bound 
volume  for  the  year  of  Sylvia's  Journal,  has  for  its  contents 
stories,  poems,  fashions,  home  arts,  and  needlework.  Needle- 
work seems  its  special  strong  point,  and  its  art  needlework 
supplements  have  really  good  designs  for  fire-screens,  table- 
covers,  bed-spreads,  sideboard-cloths,  curtain-bands,  &c. 

Little  Folks  (Cassell  &  Co.)  is,  as  usual,  full  of  delight  and 
amusement  for  children. 

In  "  The  Children's  Favourite "  Series  (Edward  Arnold)  we 
have  My  Book  of  History  Tales,  with  most  of  the  favourite  old 
•anecdotes  in  history,  told  very  simply  and  attractively  ;  My 
Book  of  Bible  Stories,  by  M.  T.  Yates,  written  so  that  the 
youngest  child  can  understand  them :  and  My  Book  of  Fairy 
Tales,  with  the  old  stories  that  are  always  new — "  Beauty  and 
the  Beast,"  "Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,"  and  many  more. 

Amongst  the  annuals  for  our  babies  we  have  The  Rosebud, 
with  its  stories,  verses,  songs,  and  illustrations  (James  Clarke  & 
Co.),  and  The  Child's  Pictorial  (Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge).  Darton's  Leading  Strings  (Wells  Gardner,  Darton, 
&  Co.)  will  prove  another  very  fascinating  book  for  the  little 
ones,  and  a  great  help  to  them  in  learning  to  read. 

We  have  also  received  The  Dawn  of  Day  (Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge),  well  known  as  an  excellent  illus- 
trated monthly  magazine  for  Sunday  school  and  parish  use. 


THE  NEW  DUMAS.* 

rpo  all  romantic  spirits  the  appearance  of  Messrs.  Dent  &  Co.'s 
-1-  new  Library  Edition  of  the  Romances  of  Dumas  affords 
matter  for  hearty  congratulation.  Whether  there  are  trust- 
worthy statistics  of  the  subject  we  do  not  know  ;  but,  if  there 
are,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  they  would  show  that  The  Three 
Musketeers  and  Monte  Cristo  were  more  read  in  English  by 
English  people  than  any  two  books  by  English  novelists  of 
the  period.  It  is  not  a  little  strange,  therefore,  that,  enormous  as 
is  the  circulation  in  English  of  these  and  other  works  of  the 
greatest  of  modern  romancers,  we  have  had  to  wait  so  long  for  an 

*  The  Three  Musketeers.  Illustrated.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  of  the  Library 
Edition  of  the  Rcmaaces  of  Alexandre  Dt.mas.  London:  Dent  &  Co. 
1893. 


English  edition  that  should  be  handsome  in  form,  faithful  to  the 
text,  and  comprehensive  of  the  whole  range  of  history  which 
served  as  the  field  for  the  romancer's  brilliant  and  marvellous 
creations.  Ill-printed,  imperfect,  unlovely  in  form,  were  the 
countless  volumes  of  Dumas's  fascinating  works  that  poured 
from  the  English  press  to  satisfy  the  popular  demand,  and  the 
best  of  them,  if  we  were  to  distinguish  nicely,  would  still  be 
classed  among  the  bad,  so  grievous  are  the  deficiencies  of  Dumas 
as  Englished.  Now,  thanks  to  Messrs.  Dent's  enterprise,  what 
has  long  been  felt  to  be  a  deplorable  want  is  to  be  fully  made 
good  by  an  English  edition  of  Dumas,  in  forty-eight  comely 
volumes,  which  will  prove  a  most  desirable  acquisition  to  the 
library,  and  entirely  satisfactory  to  lovers  of  Dumas.  The  Three 
Musketeers,  the  first  of  the  series  that  is  concerned  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  immortal  three — Athos,  Porthos,  Aramis — forms 
the  first  two  volumes  of  the  forty-eight.  They  are  exceedingly 
attractive  books ;  excellent  as  to  type  and  paper ;  the  binding, 
in  design,  colour,  and  material,  of  an  admirable  taste;  with 
capital  etchings,  by  way  of  illustration,  by  French  and  English 
artists.  The  heroic  figure  of  D'Artagnan,  as  presented  at  the 
foot  of  the  pedestal  of  the  Dumas  monument,  serves  as  an 
appropriate  frontispiece  to  the  first  volume.  This  edition  com- 
prises twenty-one  romances,  all  unabridged  versions,  of  which 
four  have  never  before  been  published  in  English.  These  are 
Olympe  de  Cleves,  the  two  stories  of  Bonapartist  times — The 
Companions  of  Jehu  and  The  Whites  and  the  Blues — and  The  She- 
Wolves  of  Machecoul.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  whole  series 
in  which  the  famous  Musketeers  figure,  the  illustrious  Monte 
Cristo,  and  the  other  romances  known  to  the  English  reader,  are 
embraced  in  this  epical  edition.  Arranged  chronologically  on  the 
historical  basis,  there  are  the  stories  of  Henri  II. 's  reign,  the 
Valois  romances,  the  D'Artagnan  group,  and  so  on  to  the  periods 
of  Napoleon  and  the  Citizen  King.  To  what  extent  history  enters 
into  the  imposing  and  prodigious  imaginative  scheme  of  the  Dumas 
romance  is  considered  by  the  writer  of  the  introduction  to  The 
Three  Musketeers,  who  deals  with  the  historical  relations 
of  Richelieu,  the  King,  Anne  of  Austria,  Mme.  de  Chevreuse,  and 
the  rest.  He  touches  on  the  story  of  the  diamond  studs  and 
other  true  stories,  justified  by  romance.  But  he  goes  somewhat 
beyond  the  letter  when  he  takes  the  pleasant  stories  of  memoir- 
writers  for  the  staff  of  history,  as  in  relating  as  sober  fact  the 
story  of  the  screen  scene,  which  is  but  a  pretty  episode  from  the 
entertaining  writings  of  Tallemant  des  Reaux.  Happily,  with 
Dumas  it  was  but  to  be  in  his  natural  element  to  be  persuasive 
and  to  enchant  with  regard  to  history  and  to  romance.  The 
romance  becomes  history  to  the  romantic,  and  the  history  is  no- 
thing less  than  romance.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  view  of  the 
matter  that  romantic  souls  hold. 


THE  SARUM  GRADUAL.* 

THE  Plainsong  and  Medieval  Music  Society,  which  has  now 
been  in  existence  for  some  four  or  five  years,  has  hitherto 
failed  to  win  the  confidence  which  a  Society  with  its  aims  should 
have  commanded  from  the  small  body  of  antiquaries  and  musi- 
cians who  are  seriously  interested  in  questions  relating  to  the 
music  of  the  middle  ages.  The  study  of  plainsong  and  of 
mediaeval  harmonized  music,  though  at  first  sight  analogous, 
covers  such  a  wide  field  that  it  was  rash  to  attempt  to  combine 
the  two  within  the  scope  of  a  single  Society.  The  former  appeals 
almost  entirely  to  the  liturgical  student,  while  the  latter — 
including,  as  it  does,  the  origins  of  the  music  of  all  succeeding 
ages — opens  out  questions  which  are  interesting  chiefly  to  the 
musical  historian,  who  cares  but  little  for  matters  merely  bearing 
upon  the  ritual  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Plainsong,  as  far 
as  England  is  concerned,  practically  became  extinct  with  the  in- 
troduction of  Protestantism,  and  no  amount  of  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  the  Ritualistic  party  in  the  Church  of  England  has 
hitherto  been  able  to  re-establish  it  as  an  integral  element  of  the 
Anglican  Liturgy.  That  some  such  idea  seems  to  have  inspired  the 
Plainsong  and  Mediaeval  Music  Society  is  shown  by  the  publication 
in  a  cheap  form  of  various  Plainsong  Masses  adapted  to  English 
words — an  attempt  at  combining  two  different  systems  which 
can  only  be  regarded  as  an  utter  anachronism.  The  original 
prospectus  of  the  Society,  if  we  remember  rightly,  pointed  to  the 
work  being  carried  on  by  the  Benedictine  community  of  Solesmes, 
as  the  model  which  it  was  proposed  to  imitate,  forgetting  that 
the  Benedictines  had  the  definite  aim  before  them  of  restoring  to 

*  Graduate  Sansburiense.  A  Reproduction  in  facsimile  of  a  Manuscript 
of  the  Thirteenth  Century  ;  with  a  Dissertation  and  Historical  Index, 
illustrating  its  Development  from  the  Gregorian  Antiphonale  Missarum. 
By  Walter  Howard  Frere,  M  A.,  of  the  Community  of  the  Resurrection, 
Radley.  Prepared  for  Members  of  the  Plainsong  and  Medieval  Music 
Society.   London  :  Bernard  Quaritch.  1894. 
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its  primitive  simplicity  a  form  of  music  which,  though  corrupted 
by  the  accretions  of  centuries,  was  still  a  vital  adjunct  of  the 
Liturgy,  while  in  the  Church  of  England  it  had  rapidly  died  a 
natural  death,  owing  to  the  ever-widening  divergence  of  ritual 
since  the  days  of  the  first  breach  with  Rome. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  Society  which  would  devote  itself  entirely 
to  the  scientific  study  of  the  origins  of  modern  music,  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  compositions  of  the  English  school  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  to  the  publication  of  treatises  of  an  earlier  date,  to  the 
gradual  development  of  form  and  harmony  which  reached  so  high 
a  point  under  Elizabeth  and  James  I ,  would  have  before  it  a 
field  of  research  which  is  almost  unexplored,  and  for  which  much 
material  still  remains  scattered  throughout  the  libraries  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Continent.  In  this  branch  of  historical  study  the 
Plainsong  Society  has  still  its  work  before  it ;  but  it  must  be 
undertaken  in  an  absolutely  scientific  spirit,  and  no  attempt  must 
be  made  to  render  the  crude  and — to  modern  ears — ugly  produc- 
tions of  the  pioneers  of  music  tasteful  to  the  ideas  of  the  day,  by 
such  embellishments  as  the  added  part  for  violoncello  which 
figured  in  the  volume  of  fifteenth-  (or  rather  sixteenth-)  cen- 
tury songs  which  has  hitherto  been  the  only  contribution  of 
the  Society  to  this  particular  branch  of  research.  In  its  latest 
issue — a  facsimile  of  a  MS.  Sarum  Gradual  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum — the  Plainsong  Society  has  been  fortunate  in 
finding  an  editor  who  has  evidently  spared  neither  time  nor  pains 
in  the  work  before  him.  Mr.  Frere  has  approached  his  task  in  a 
spirit  which  the  most  rigid  Benedictine  would  approve.  His  in- 
troduction is  an  admirable  essay  towards  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Latin  Mass  as  exemplified  in  the  use  of  Sarum.  In 
the  absence  of  any  definite  information  as  to  the  original  form  of 
the  Gregorian  Antiphonale  Missarum,  the  editor  has  used  the 
internal  evidence  afforded  by  the  MS.  before  him  to  show  how, 
by  a  gradual  process  of  additions  from  outside,  the  original  Anti- 
phonale assumed  the  state  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  carrying  his  sketch  of  the  development  of  the 
Sanctorale  on  to  the  fifteenth  century,  and  thus  showing  how 
the  purely  English  Festivals  maintained  their  place  by  the  side 
of  those  introduced  by  the  gradually  centralizing  power  exer- 
cised by  Rome.  The  results  of  this  part  of  Mr.  Frere's  inquiry 
are  presented  in  a  Calendar  of  the  printed  Sarum  Gradual,  in 
which  the  Festivals  are,  as  far  as  possible,  given  with  the  dates  of 
their  introduction.  By  the  different  type  used  in  this  Calendar 
it  is  thus  possible  at  a  glance  to  distinguish  the  original  Gregorian 
Festivals  ;  those  added  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century ;  those 
between  iioo  and  circa  1210 — the  approximate  date  of  the  MS. — 
and  the  subsequent  additions  down  to  the  fifteenth  century. 

A  similar  process  is  applied  to  the  Temporale,  the  conclusion 
the  editor  arrives  at  being  that  "  the  Sarum  Gradual  in  its 
contents  is  marvellously  the  same  as  the  first  Antiphonale, 
which  came  with  St.  Gregory's  mission  to  England  ;  and  St. 
Augustine,  could  he  have  come  to  life  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  been  given  the  latest  Sarum  Gradual  from  the  Paris  press, 
would  probably  have  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  his  place,  and 
greater  difficulty  in  following  the  Guidonian  notation  ;  but  he 
would  have  known  almost  every  piece  in  the  book."  The  method 
of  performance,  as  Mr.  Frere  points  out,  would,  however,  have 
been  very  different,  and  not  the  least  of  these  differences  was  the 
introduction  of  those  curious  expansions  of  the  text  by  means  of 
Tropes  which  came  into  such  prominence  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries.  These  "farses,"  as  they  are  called,  in  the 
Sarum  books  are  only  found  applied  to  the  Kyrie  and  the  Gloria, 
and  it  was  a  theory  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Bradshaw  that  they 
still  survive  in  the  Ten  Commandments,  as  contained  in  the 
Anglican  Communion  Service,  the  Sarum  use  keeping  nine  farsed 
Kyries  until  the  Reformation.  Not  the  least  valuable  part  of 
Mr.  Frere's  introduction  is  the  index,  in  which  the  Gradual  re- 
produced in  facsimile  is  compared  with  a  number  of  other  similar 
MSS.,  many  of  which  have  been  collated  especially  for  the  pur- 
pose. Its  preparation  must  have  been  a  matter  of  considerable 
labour ;  but  its  usefulness  will  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  litur- 
gical students  who  know  how  much  such  a  comparative  table  has 
long  been  a  desideratum.  With  regard  to  the  facsimile  itself, 
which  occupies  nearly  300  folio  pages,  it  is,  on  the  whole, 
admirably  executed.  It  is  open  to  doubt  whether  it  would  not 
have  been  better  to  have  printed  the  MS.,  instead  of  reproducing 
it  in  facsimile  ;  but  the  latter  course  having  been  decided  upon, 
there  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  the  way  in  which  the  work  has 
been  executed.  The  original  MS.  being  imperfect,  the  missing 
portions  have  been  supplied  from  other  MSS.,  so  that  the  whole 
book  presents  such  a  corpus  of  materials  for  the  study  of  the 
choral  part  of  the  Missal  according  to  the  Sarum  use  as  has  not 
hitherto  been  accessible  to  liturgical  students.  Though  it  may 
1)0  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  Plainsong  and  Mediaeval  Music 
Society  should  confine  its  attention  so  exclusively  to  one  branch 


of  the  task  originally  set  before  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
publishing  this  fine  volume  it  has  done  excellent  service,  and 
deserves  more  encouragement  aud  confidence  than  it  has  hitlurto 
received. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

l\/r     MARIUS  BERNARD,  in  a  fly-leaf  note  to  his  simple 
i-»J-«    histoire  (1),  declares  that  there  is  not  in  it  any  detail 
which  is  invented  or  unauthentic.    This  will,  perhaps,  hardly 
extend  to  the  detail  of  a  supposed  legal  tariff  of  crimes  in  the 
United  States — accidental  homicide  so  much,  murder  so  much, 
and  the  like.    Nor  can  we  entirely  believe  that  M.  Bernard,  or 
any  one  else  even  in  the  pays  des  dollars,  was  charged  at  a  New 
York  "  dairy-kitchen"  two  and  a  half  of  those  coins  for  a  plate 
of  soup,  two  eggs  in  a  wineglass,  and  some  cheese.     But  no 
doubt  most  of  the  details  are,  albeit  strained,  authentic  enough. 
They  are  wrought  into  a  kind  of  novel,  the  hero  being  oneCamille 
Lecomte,  who  goes  to  America  on  the  extremely  wild-goose 
chase  of  a  fortune  to  be  made   as  a  chemist's  and  druggist's 
assistant,  and,  after  being  extortioned  in  "  London's  Hotel," 
robbed  in  a  Bowery  bar,  actually  married  to  a  Swedish  emi- 
grant (who  hires  him  to  get  her  out  of  Castle  Garden,  and 
then  disappears)  and  run  nearly  to  death  by  "Miss  Arabella,"" 
who   wishes  to  change  his  surname  of  Lecomte  in  such  a 
fashion  that  she  shall   be  La  Comtesse,  at  last  escapes  the 
hands  of  the  Philistines,  and,  having  "  made  a  heritage "  in 
his  own  dear  country,  returns  joyfully  to  it.  Extravagant 
as  parts  of  the  book  are,  there  is  a  kind  of  deadly  earnest 
about  it  which  seems  to  show  that  the  author  has  actually  been 
exposed  to  the  civilization  he  detests  so  heartily.    His  mis-, 
fortunes,  however,  if  they  happened  to  himself,  are  partly  ex- 
plained by  an  ignorance  of  English  rare  even  in  Frenchmen.  It 
is  many  years  since  we  saw  such  forms,  even  in  a  French  book,' 
as  "Far   Fest,"   "  Dinin-groom,"   "blues-berries-pies";  while,1 
though  the  proper  spelling  of  "  Manhattan  "  must  have  met  his 
eyes  over  and  over  again,  and  he  once  or  twice  tries  feebly  at  it,, 
his  regular  form  is  "Manathan,"  derived,  it  may  be,  from  an, 
insubordinate  desire  to  establish  regularity  with  "  Jonathan." 

We  were  able  to  speak  of  M.  Audebrand's  Petits  memoires  du  j 
XIXe  siecle  as,  if  not  exactly  containing  positive  matters  of  import- 
ance about  Heine  and  the  great  men  of  1830,  a  pleasant  and  read-: 
able  miscellany  by  one  who  had  known  them.  We  can  say  much/ 
the  same  of  the  sequel  which  he  has  published  under  a  different; 
title  (2).  The  longest  article,  "  Histoire  d'un  mouchard,"  is  about- 
an  obscure  and  not  very  interesting  person,  Lucien  de  la  Hodde.. 
That  on  a  soi-disant  grandson  of  Rousseau  is  curious  in  its  way. 
But  the  papers  devoted  to  Paganini,  the  Quiquengrogne  (the  tower 
at  Bourbon  l'Archambault,  not  that  at  St.  Malo),  Alphonse  Karr, 
and  Gavarni  may  attract  most  attention. 

It  is  odd  that  there  should  not  in  the  multitude  of  books  written 
about  the  Revolution  have  been  one  hitherto  on  so  famous,  not  to  say 
infamous,  a  subject  as  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  (3)  But 
M.  Gros  says  there  is  none,  and  our  memory  has  nothing  to  the 
contrary.  His  own  monograph,  though  clearly,  is  not  very  bril- 
liantly, written,  and  does  not,  so  far  as  we  have  noticed,  attempt  to 
supply  many  positively  new  details.  It  simply  puts  together 
what  has  been  hitherto  scattered.  But  it  is  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  rehabilitation  or  apology.  M.  Gros,  by  slipping 
skilfully  over  the  worst  deeds  of  the  Committee,  and  holding  up 
the  instances  where  it  abstained  from  crime,  or,  as  everybody 
admits  that  it  did,  showed  vigour  and  ability  in  defending  the 
country,  gets  through  his  task  tant  bien  que  vial. 

The  Collection  Lemerre  illustree — a  collection  which  has  not 
been  started  very  long,  we  think,  but  which  already  includes 
divers  good  things,  old  and  new,  published  in  marvellously  pretty 
little  volumes,  at  a  marvellously  cheap  price — has  received  an 
accession  in  M.  Andre"  Theuriet's  LAlbc  Daniel  (4).  Some  may 
call  this  a  bluette,  and  others  a  berquinade,  but  it  is  full  of  its 
author's  sense  of  the  country  and  of  his  command  of  pathos. 

That  very  clever,  and  still  more  very  odd,  person,  Prince 
Lubomirski,  continues  his  grandiose  and  impossible  task  of 
sketching  the  Social  and  Political  Transformation  of  Europe  in  an 
essay  half  a  dozen  large  octavo  volumes  long.  His  fifth  volume 
is  specially  entitled  Beust  et  Bismarck  (5),  and  deals  with  the 

(1)  Au  pays  des  dollars.  Tar  Mariua  Bernard.  Paris:  Calmann 
LeVy. 

(2)  Memoires  d'un  passant.  Par  Philibert  Audebrand.  Paris:  Calmann 
Levy. 

(3)  Le  comiti  du  sa/ut  public.    Par  J.  Gros.    Paris  :  1'lon. 

(4)  i:  Abb,}  Daniel.    Par  Andre"  Theuriet.    Paris:  Lemerre. 

(5)  Beust  et  Bismarck.  Par  le  Prince  LuboniirsUi.  Paris:  Caiman! 
Levy. 
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period  1 865-1868,  with  a  certain  "throw  back"  in  some  cases  to 
1864.  He  is  thus  enabled  to  deal  with  the  ever-lamentable  Danish 
business,  tbe  beginning  of  troubles  for  Europe,  and  the  first  occa- 
sion of  that  stultification  and  nullification  of  England  from 
which  she  has  only  since  been  lifted  briefly  and  partially  in 
1878.  The  Prince  is  indulgent  here,  though  he  evidently  knows 
a  good  deal  (not  quite  all)  about  the  truth.  He  has,  also,  to  talk 
of  the  end  of  the  American  business,  of  the  punishment  which  came 
on  Austria  for  her  conduct  to  Denmark  in  1866,  of  the  Italian 
and  Austro-Hungarian  events  which  coincided  or  followed, 
of  the  English  second  Reform  Bill  (which  be  has  the  ex- 
traordinary kindness  to  consider  a  feather  in  England's  cap), 
the  Mexican  affair,  the  French  Exhibition,  the  Luxemburg 
question,  the  war  in  Paraguay,  and  divers  other  matters.  All 
these  he  treats  in  his  usual  fashion  without  a  reference,  in 
a  current  manner  which  may  not  be  a  bad  reminder  to  those 
who  know  already,  but  which,  we  fear,  will  not  be  very  in- 
forming to  those  who  know  not,  and  with  information  which  is 
not  despicable  by  any  means,  though  it  has  the  usual  defect  which 
Thackeray  touched  so  neatly  in  the  character  of  his  omniscient 
Jesuit.  It  will,  for  instance,  surprise  most  people  to  hear  that 
the  late  Lord  "  Carnavon  "  (the  second  r  is  venially  dropped)  was 
conservateur  a  outrance;  and  though  "  M.  Groschen  "  is  a  rather 
happy  recognition  of  the  financial  abilities  of  the  person  doubtless 
intended,  "  Lord  Herbert  £ea  "  is  an  almost  too  Wonderlandish 
"  portmanteau- word  "  for  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  or  Lord  Herbert 
of  Lea.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  the  Prince  speaking  indulgently  of 
the  regal,  and  enthusiastically  of  the  personal,  qualities  of  Queen 
Isabel  of  Spain,  the  most  hardly-treated  sovereign  of  our  time. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

TN  his  new  volume  of  sketches,  With  the  Woodlanders,  and  By 
-■-  the  Tide  (Blackwood  &  Sons),  "  A  Son  of  the  Marshes  "  treats 
of  the  same  themes  that  are  dealt  with  in  his  previous  book,  On 
Surrey  Hills,  and  with  the  same  charm  and  descriptive  power. 
Books  about  the  country — the  woods  and  hills,  the  meadows  and 
marshes,  with  the  wild  things  therein — are  just  now  exceedingly 
popular.  To  judge  by  the  supply,  there  must  be  a  great  demand 
for  the  kind  of  writing  that  may  be  not  inaptly  styled  hedge-and- 
•ditch  literature.  Apparently  the  demand  springs  from  a  public 
that  is  not  less  credulous  than  curious.  The  late  Richard 
Jefl'eries  by  his  example  set  the  fashion.  Writers  with  nothing 
of  his  knowledge  and  natural  gifts  have  rushed  in  to  appease  the 
popular  want,  with  nothing  better  to  offer  in  the  place  of 
Jefferies's  vivid  and  pregnant  page  than  some  tedious  descant,  or 
dull  catalogue,  or  sentimental  platitudes,  garnished  with  mis- 
quoted "  tags "  from  the  British  poets.  Reference  is  made  in 
the  volume  before  us  to  the  "  too  credulous  public  "  by  "  A  Son 
of  the  Marshes "  in  his  delightful  chapter  on  "  Poachers  and 
Poaching."  As  to  the  popular  curiosity,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  writer  is  correct  in  thinking  that  little  is  learned  by  persons 
who  "  come  into  the  country  for  a  few  weeks  or  months,  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  write  about  rural  matters."  So  general  is  the 
curiosity  concerning  country  matters  that  attempts  have  been 
made  to  interview  "A  Son  of  the  Marshes,"  who  frankly  owns 
that  he  has  played  Munchausen  to  the  inquirer.  "  Brain-suckers," 
he  observes,  "  are  in  force  just  now,  and  our  villages  and  rural 
population  get  too  much  written  about."  The  most  amazing 
point  to  be  noted  is  that,  notwithstanding  all  that  is  written 
about  these  things,  popular  notions  prevail  as  much  as  ever,  and 
the  popular  imagination  remains  uncurbed.  Every  year  there 
are  paragraphs  in  the  papers  that  solemnly  record  "  second  crops  " 
of  fruit,  or  second  blossoming  of  fruit-trees,  or  the  autumnal 
flowering  of  "  spring  flowers,"  as  things  unheard  of,  or  at  least 
unseasonable.  Every  spring  some  one  writes  to  the  papers  to 
say  he  has  heard  the  nightingale  in  the  wilds  of  Dartmoor,  or 
some  equally  likely  place,  a  week  or  so  before  the  bird  has  arrived 
in  Kent.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  vain  to  expect  the  public 
to  discriminate  between  the  admirable  studies  of  nature  by  "  A 
Son  of  the  Marshes  "  and  the  vapid  essays  of  imitators  of  Richard 
Jefl'eries.  Some  knowledge,  too,  and  experience,  with  something 
of  the  sportsman's  instinct  and  the  naturalist's  enthusiasm,  are 
necessary  in  order  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  such  a  book  as 
With  the  Woodlanders. 

Burns's  "  Chloris"  (Glasgow:  Morison),  by  Dr.  James  Adams, 
is  styled  "  A  Reminiscence,"  though  the  reminiscent  matter  of  the 
volume  is  small  compared  with  the  writer's  observations  on  the 
poet's  writings  and  the  poet's  editors.  Burns's  "  Chloris  "  is  com- 
memorated by  some  of  the  poet's  finest  songs.  She  was,  as  Dr. 
Adams  puts  it,  one  of  "the  three  pre-eminent  goddesses  of  his 
lyrics,"  and  the  last  in  succession — by  which  term  we  mean  no 
more  than  a  chronological  fact.  It  is  hard,  at  least  hard  for  a 
Scotsman,  to  write  of  Burns  without  warmth.    Dr.  Adams  is  ex- 


ceedingly indignant  with  the  "  unveracious  Allan  Cunningham  " 
for  stating,  with  regard  to  "Chloris,"  that  "her  situation  in 
poetry  is  splendid ;  her  situation  in  life  merits  our  pity — 
perhaps  our  charity."  We  cannot  but  agree  with  the  writer 
that  this  is  a  gratuitous  insinuation  on  the  part  of  the  virtuous 
Allan.  Dr.  Adams  regrets  that  "  Chloris  "  left  "  no  male  relative 
to  give  the  libeller  the  thrashing  he  so  richly  merited."  Allan 
Cunningham  reminds  him  of  the  octopus,  a  creature  that  emits  an 
inky  fluid,  and  makes  the  waters  turbid,  then  hides  in  the  mud — 
a  description  that  is  more  creditable  to  the  honest,  indignation  of 
Dr.  Adams  than  to  his  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  octopus. 
But  we  must  return  to  the  Reminiscence.  When  a  schoolboy  in 
Edinburgh  Dr.  Adams  met  "  Chloris,"  or  Jean  Lorimer — "  Mrs. 
Lorimer,"  as  she  was  then  known — and  he  gives  a  circumstantial 
account  of  the  lady  and  her  conversation.  When  about  to  leave 
her,  she  put  a  packet  in  his  hands  to  give  to  his  father,  and  ob- 
served, "  Now,  dinna  forget  when  you  are  a  big  man  that  you  had 
the  good  wish  of  the  Lassie  wi'  the  Lint-white  Locks,"  adding 
"  your  father  will  tell  you  what  I  mean."  The  package  contained 
several  MS.  poems  of  Burns,  one  of  which,  "  The  Song  of  Death," 
is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  writer's  family,  and  is  reproduced 
in  facsimile  in  the  present  volume.  The  poems  were  gratefully 
offered  to  the  elder  Dr.  Adams  in  recognition  of  his  professional 
services.  Upon  this  reminiscence  Dr.  Adams  has  built  up  his 
discursive  volume  on  Burns  and  his  editors  and  the  poems  dedi- 
cated to  "  Chloris."  Rambling  though  the  style  of  this  well-printed 
book  is,  it  answers,  as  the  writer  suggests  that  it  may,  to  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd's  description  of  a  sheep's  head  as  not  a  very 
bonny  dish,  "  but,  man,  there's  a  heap  o'  gude,  confused  feedin' 
aboot  it." 

The  Tragedy  of  the  Norse  Gods,  by  Ruth  J.  Pitt  (Fisher 
Unwin),  comprises  stories  illustrative  of  Scandinavian  mythology, 
mostly  from  the  versions  of  the  Prose  Edda  by  Sir  G.  Dasent 
and  the  Poetic  Edda  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Thorpe,  with  illustrations 
by  Mr.  Jacomb  Hood  and  Mr.  J.  A.  J.  Brindley.  Where  the  sug- 
gestions for  stories  in  these  authorities  are  slight,  as  in  some  in- 
stances they  are,  the  author  has  drawn  on  other  standard  works, 
and,  it  must  be  owned,  with  excellent  skill.  Her  narrative  style 
is  bright,  yet  simple  and  effective.  The  plan  of  the  book  is  also 
to  be  praised.  The  stories  are  presented  in  true  sequence,  and 
regarded  as  a  whole,  in  setting  forth  the  strife  between  good  and 
evil  principles,  spirit  and  matter,  light  and  darkness.  Thus, 
from  the  happy  state  in  Asgard  the  stories  progress  to  the  death 
of  Baldur,  as  a  point  of  culmination,  and  thence  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  gods  and  the  advent  of  Ragnorok. 

Pictures  from  Greek  Life  and  Story,  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Church, 
M.A.  (Hutchinson  &  Co.),  is  a  book  of  sketches,  written  in  a 
fluent  and  popular  fashion,  that  deal  with  Greek  history  and 
famous  Greeks.  These  are  no  new  themes  that  employ  Mr. 
Church's  ready  pen,  and  some  of  the  more  stirring — such  as  the 
story  of  Leonidas  and  the  Three  Hundred — have  been  Englished 
before  now  with  more  force  and  effect  than  on  this  occasion. 
The  stories  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  and  of  the  fall  of  Plataja, 
are,  however,  told  with  considerable  spirit,  and  the  book,  as 
a  whole,  shows  a  wide  range  of  subject,  and  is  agreeably 
diversified. 

Selections  from  the  Woi-ks  of  Constance  C.  W.  Naden,  compiled 
by  Emily  and  Edith  Hughes  (Bickers  &  Son),  is  an  elegant 
little  book  to  look  upon,  and  will  doubtless  prove  admirably  at- 
tractive to  admirers  of  Miss  Naden's  philosophical  writings.  It 
is  hoped,  as  the  editors  remark,  that  the  "  isolated  gems  "  here 
collected,  apart  from  their  settings,  will  "  shine  with  added  lustre 
and  without  injury  to  the  context."  Dr.  McCrie  supplies  an 
"  Introduction,"  in  which  the  reader  will  find  an  elaborate 
definition  of  Miss  Naden's  "  Automonistic  conception,"  which  we 
trust  will  prove  intelligible  to  the  reader,  since  it  is  "  the  one 
element  in  Miss  Naden's  works  that  gives  them  clearness  and  con- 
sistency." In  the  selection  the  philosophical  writings  of  the 
author  precede  the  poetical,  which  is  an  inversion  of  right  order. 
Poetry  precedes  prose  in  the  world's  history  as  in  every  other 
meaning  of  the  term.  A  good  poem  is  worth  more  than  all 
the  philosophy  ever  constructed,  and  much  of  Miss  Naden's  verse 
is  indeed  good. 

The  late  Dr.  Thomas  Campbell  Finlayson's  Essays,  Addresses, 
and  Lyrical  Translations  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  may  be  described  as 
one  of  those  volumes  of  "  Literary  Remains  "  the  literary  quality 
of  which  is  somewhat  colourless  and  of  no  marked  character. 
There  is  a  paper  on  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam  which  is  readable 
enough,  and  there  are  translations  from  Heine  and  others  which 
are  barely  tolerable.  The  "  Addresses  "  have  more  individuality 
of  tone  and  spirit,  though  we  cannot  say  they  are  superior  to 
those  of  many  another  Nonconformist  minister.  Dr.  Finlayson 
was  a  Congregational  minister,  of  some  repute  as  a  preacher,  and 
a  prolific  contributor  of  essays  to  various  journals.    From  the 
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memoir  by  Professor  Wilkins  we  learn  that  he  was  admitted  to 
the  United  Presbyterian  Theological  Hall  in  Edinburgh,  where 
he  speedily  developed  what  were  considered  in  the  early  fifties 
exceedingly  "  broad  "  tendencies.  From  conscientious  scruples  he 
could  not  subscribe  to  the  Westminster  Confession.  Strong 
pressure,  we  are  told,  was  put  upon  him  to  induce  him  to  enter 
the  Church  of  England ;  but  after  visiting  England,  where  he 
obtained  "  some  insight  into  the  workings  of  Independency,"  he 
embraced  Congregationalism. 

We  are  brought  to  the  faint  dawn  of  modern  sanitary  science, 
the  days  of  polluted  London  water-supply,  and  of  pre-Bazal- 
gettian  drainage,  in  reading  Dr.  Arthur  Hill  Ilassall's  auto- 
biography, The  Narrative  of  a  Busy  Life  (Longmans  &  Co.)  The 
story  of  these  early  days  of  the  water  question,  and  of  Parlia- 
mentary inquiry  and  legislation,  is  well  worth  reading  once  more 
at  this  date,  and  is  told  with  clearness  and  fulness  by  Dr. 
Hassall.  Especially  instructive  are  the  author's  observations  on 
the  filtration  of  water,  which  he  did  so  much  to  secure,  and 
curious  is  it  to  note  how  slow  was  the  progress  of  this  and  other 
urgent  reforms.  Naturally,  much  space  is  devoted  by  Dr. 
Hassall  to  his  inventions  ;  his  improved  apparatus  for  testing  and 
analysing  drinking  waters,  and  to  his  connexion  with  places  of 
winter  resort  such  as  Ventnor  and  the  Riviera.  His  chemical 
investigations  into  the  colouring  agents  in  foliage,  and  his  valu- 
able notes  on  the  climate  of  San  Remo,  are  not  the  least  interest- 
ing portions  of  his  autobiography. 

Merely  as  an  antidote  to  the  childish  imaginings  of  Mr.  Bellamy, 
a  notable  work  and  a  useful  is  Herr  Eugene  Richter's  Pictures  of 
the  Socialistic  Future  (Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.),  which  Mr. 
Edward  Wright  has  done  into  English.  Herr  Richter's  forecast 
of  what  will  come  to  pass  in  Germany  when  the  doctrines  of  Rebel 
are  victorious  takes  the  guise  of  fiction,  and  is  not  less  amusing 
than  practical  and  persuasive.  Rebel  spells  confusion,  as  might 
be  expected,  not  to  speak  of  dismay  and  decay  and  social  disorder. 
The  woes  of  Bebel  are  most  feelingly  depicted  in  this  entertaining 
story. 

Entirely  desirable  is  the  English  form  of  the  dainty  little 
"  Nelumbos  "  of  the  Petite  Collection  Guillaume,  of  which  we  have 
the  opening  volume,  Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey  (Routledge  & 
Co.),  with  illustrations  by  M.  Marold. 

To  the  "  American  Authors  "  series,  published  by  Mr.  Douglas 
of  Edinburgh,  we  note  a  pleasant  addition  in  Mr.  T.  B.  Aldrich's 
Two  Bites  at  a  Cherry ;  and  other  Tales,  the  other  tales  including 
the  delightful  story  "  My  Cousin  the  Colonel,"  and  other  good 
examples  of  the  author's  skill. 

Of  various  merit  are  the  pretty  little  volumes  of  "Stories  from 
Scribner" — Stories  of  the  South,  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris  and 
others  ;  Stories  of  the  Railway,  and  Stories  of  Nero  York,  by  Bliss 
Perry  and  others — which  are  published  by  Messrs.  Sampson  Low 
&  Co.  in  excellent  type  and  with  good  illustrations. 

The  new  volume  of  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  Library  (Elliot 
Stock),  edited  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Gomme,  carries  on  the  excellent 
scheme  of  classifying  the  contents  of  the  Magazine  from  1731  to 
1868  one  more,  and  a  considerable,  stage  in  the  section  "English 
Topography,"  and  embraces  the  widely  separated  counties  of 
Gloucester,  Durham,  and  Essex. 

Professor  Newton's  excellent  Dictionary  of  Birds  (A.  &  C. 
Black)  has  advanced  in  Part  II.  from  "Ga  to  Moa" — an  extinct 
bird,  the  discussion  of  which  is  tantalizingly  broken  off,  "  to  be 
continued  in  our  next."  The  present  issue  contains  articles  on 
"  Geographical  Distribution  "  and  "  Migration,"  two  of  the  most 
important  subjects  of  the  whole  work,  and  here  treated  with 
admirable  caution,  yet  in  a  liberal  spirit. 

Among  new  editions  we  have  From  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the 
Yelloio  Sea,  by  Julius  M.  Price  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  of  recent  books  of  travel;  On  the  Indian  Hills, 
by  Edwin  Lester  Arnold  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.);  His  Grace,  by 
W.  E.  Norris  (Methuen  &  Co.)  ;  and  Mme.  Cassavetti's  Anthea, 
a  story  of  the  Greek  War  of  Independence  (Cassell  &  Co.) 

We  have  also  received  a  second  series  of  Workers  Without 
Wage,  by  Edith  Carrington  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.),  a  capital 
book  for  young  people  about  animals  ;  The  Bookman,  a  Treasury 
of  Old-Time  Literature,  Vol.  VI.  (Elliot  Stock);  Canoeing  and 
Camping  Out  (Bell  &  Sons),  being  Vol.  VII.  of  Mr.  Robert  Bell's 
"  Handbook  of  Athletic  Sports  "  ;  Le  Morte  Darthur,  illustrated 
by  Aubrey  Beardsley,  Part  III.  (Dent  &  Co.);  Lays  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands,  by  Ryder  N.  Breeze  (Ward  &  Downey) ;  A 
Concise  History  of  Ireland,  by  Dr.  P.  W.  Joyce  (Dublin  :  Gill), 
being  an  abridgment  of  the  author's  excellent  "  Short  History"; 
British  Commerce,  and  Colonies,  "  from  Elizabeth  to  Victoria,"  by 
II.  de  B.  Gibbins  (Methuen  &  Co.)  ;  Mynheer  Joe,  by  St.  George 
Rathborne  (Henderson) ;  The  Last  of  Six,  by  Ernest  Favene 
(Sydney  :  Bulletin  Co.)  ;  and  Bureaucracy,  by  A.  B.  (Allaha- 
bad :  Wheeler  &  Co.) 


We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  o, 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 
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In  Parliament 


CHRONICLE. 

THE  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons yesterday  week  had  a  little 
more  liveliness  than  those  of  the  opening  day.  At 
question-time,  after  Mr.  Dodd  had  once  more  expressed 
Radical  greed  in  the  matter  of  St.  Katharine's  Hospital, 
some  of  his  fellows  opened  on  the  Matabele  affair,  and 
Mr.  Alpheus  Cleophas  Morton  was  suppressed  by  the 
Speaker  for  talking  about  "  murder."  Not  much  was 
got  out  of  Mr.  Buxton,  however  ;  and  after  other 
questions,  about  the  Afghan  Mission,  the  Equalisation 
of  Rates,  'Boards  ©f  Arbitration,  and  so  forth,'  the  Parish 
Councils  debate  was  resumed."  -  It  might  have  gone  as 
quietly  as  it  did  the  day  before,  and  on  the  whole  was 
not  excited  or  exciting  ;  but  some  liveliness  was  in- 
fused by  a  singular  outburst  of  the  Under-Secretary 
for  India,  "in  his  capacity  of  private  member."  on 
the  wickedness  of  the  English  squire  and  parson,  and 
the  angelic  qualities  of  the  agricultural  labourer. 
Taking  this  speech  in  connexion  with  Mr.  George 
Russell's  recent  signature  of  a  somewhat  irreverent 
and  wholly  idiotic' circular  about  Home  Rule  and  the 
Incarnation,  we  fear  that  he  is  already  exhibiting  that 
wonderful  and  melancholy  effect  of  adherence  to  Mr. 
•Gladstone  on  persons  previously  of  considerable  in- 
tellectual endowment,  of  which  Sir  G-eorge  Trevelyan 
is  the  standing  awful  example. 

Monday  in  Parliament  was  eminently  the  Day  of 
the  Acts  of  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour.'  After  some  badger- 
ing of  a  rather  futile  character  about  Matabeleland,  the 
question  of  future  business  was  brought  on,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  Evicted  Tenants'  question  in  Ireland. 
Mr.  Morley,  having  rather  shabbily  endeavoured  tb 
shift  the  onus  on  the  Opposition  leader,  Mr.  Balfour 
scored  point  one  by  remarking  that  he  must  see  the 
Government's  whole  scheme  on  the  subject  before 
giving  any  opinion  about  a  part  of  it.  Then  the 
Parish  Councils  Bill  coming  up  again,  and  Mr.  Acland 
having  made  a  Fowlerian  and  conciliatory  address, 
Mr.  Balfour,  speaking  second,  drew  a  contrast  between 
this  tone  and  that  of  Mr.  George  Russell,  dismissed 
the  latter's  speech  as  "exaggerated  rubbish,"  and 
elicited  from  Mr.  Gladstone  a  disclaimer  (charac- 
teristically qualified,  but  pretty  decided)  of  agreement 
with  it.  Lastly,  when  the  allotted  time  of  talk  on 
this  Bill  had  ceased,  and  the  subject  of  business  was 
revived  rather  acrimoniously  by  divers  private  members 


crying  for  their  children,  the  Opposition  leader  got  out 
of  the  difficulty  by  suggesting  that  the  Government 
should  look  over  the  private  members'  Bills,  and  select 
some  to  further.  Whereat  everybody,  as  the  Greek 
tag  has  it,  "praised,  and  bade  do  it." 

On  Tuesday,  at  question-time,  Sir  Edward  Grey 
rather  fenced  with  Mr.  Bowles's  inquisitiveness  about 
the,  to  say  the  least,  questionable  manoeuvres  of  the 
Pallas  at  Bangkok  ;  and  Mr.  BuxtON  was  supported  by 
a  due  official  ignorance  against  questions  about  South 
Africa,  of  which  Captain  Norton's  demand,  whether 
the  Company's  Charter  was  going  to  be  revoked,  was 
only  the  most  absurd.  Mr.  Gladstone  .  expressed  the 
confidence  of  the  Government  'that  the  British  navy  is 
"a'll  that  he'ait'-can  ask  or  tongue  can  speak,  and  platitu- 
dinized  about  arbitration..  Mr.  George  Russell,  com- 
plaining in  a  high  strain  of  Mr.  Balfour's  attack  on 
him,  because  of  its  supposed  attribution  to  him  of  Mr. 
Morley's  beautiful,  beautiful  words  about  "  golden 
"  grain  "  (see  cover 'of  The  Argosy,  a  most  respectable 
publication),  was  brought  down  plump  from  his  alti- 
tudes by  Mr.  Balfour's  mild  reply  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  had  done  nothing  of  the  sort, 'but  had  duly 
given  the  Chief  Secretary  the  credit.  Then  the 
Parish  Councils  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  without 
division,  after  a  weary  and  mostly  unreal  debate,  in 
.which  Mr.  Bartley  and  Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessi n 
talked  blunt  and  unpopular  sense,  Mr.  Everett  inge- 
nuously avowed  that  the  Bill  .was  intended  to  "  kill 
"  Toryism  "  (you  might  as  well  try  to  kill  the  Law  of 
Excluded  Middle),  and  Mr.  Gosciien  sped  the  thing 
on  its  way  to  Committee  with  something  not  alto- 
gether unlike  a  Vade  in  pace.  '  There  we're  still 
Ominous  grumblings  from  the  more  intransigent' Glad- 
stonians,  and  both  Mr.  Labouchere  and'  Mr.  Woods, 
being  refused  their  "  days  "  for  Matabeleland  and  the 
Coal  Strike,  threatened  to  take  them  per'  motion  of 
adjournment.  This,  with  at  least  forty  fooling  like 
one  on  these  matters,  they  may  not  impossibly  do. 

Wednesday's  Parliamentary  proceedings  were  re- 
spectable, but  presented  few  opportunities  for  comment. 
Parish  Councils  having  been  succeeded  by  Employers' 
Liability,  there  was  some  skirmishing  over  the  question 
of  recommittal.  Then  Mr.  McLaren  moved  his  amend- 
ment empowering  workmen  to  use  their  own  judgment 
in  contracting  themselves  out  of  the  Bdl  or  not.  Mr. 
Asquith,  obedient  at  the  crack  of  the  Trade-Union 
whip,  opposed  it,  and  the  debate  was  adjourned. 
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Lords. 


The  House  of  Lords  met  and  sat  for  a  short 
time  on  Thursday. 
Commons  ^n  ^e  Commons  a  dramatic  situation 
was  provided  by  the  conjunction  of  the 
news  of  a  fresh  victory  over  the  Matabele  and  of 
Mr.  Larouchere's  motion  for  the  adjournment  on 
that  subject.  This  motion  being  (for  reasons) 
supported  by  all  the  Anti-Parnellites,  Mr.  Larou- 
chere  proceeded  to  bestow  some  of  the  best  terms 
of  privileged  abuse,  such  as  "  swindling,"  upon 
the  Company,  and  to  demand  its  instant  suppres- 
sion and  total  abolition.  Mr.  Maguire  defended 
it  cleverly,  but  a  little  attorneyishly  ;  Mr.  Balfour 
on  the  broad  and  unassailable  principle  that  it 
had  merely  done  what  it  had  received  power  to 
do,  and  the  further  ground  that  he  for  one  did 
not  regret  having  given  it  the  power.  On  the 
side  of  the  Government  Mr.  Buxton  made  a 
cautious,  but  tolerably  firm,  exposition  of  what 
would  or  might  be  done,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
was  apparently  not  pleased  with  Mr.  Labouchere, 
was  pretty  decided  also.  Then  small  fry  chiefly 
talked  the  motion  to  its  inevitable  defeat  without 
division,  and  the  rest  of  the  night  was  left  to 
virtuous  dulness  and  the  Employers'  Liability 
Bill. 

Politics  out  of  A  letter  of  a  very  characteristic  kind  was 
Parliament.  on  Tuesday  published  from  Mr.  GLADSTONE 
to  Mr.  Woods,  M.P.,  refusing  a  day  for  the  Eight 
Hours  Bill.  A  very  comical  meeting  of  the  London 
Liberal  and  Eadical  Union  was  held  on  Monday,  which 
breathed  fire  and  faggot  against  the  Government  for 
being  shaky  on  the  "  London  Programme."  So  much 
afraid  were  the  Gladstonians  of  this  that  Sir  Charles 
Eussell  was  dispatched  to  stop  the  revolt,  and  he,  with 
much  ado,  succeeded  in  getting  the  intended  resolution 
changed  to  one  of  censure  on  the  obstructive  tactics  of 
the  Opposition.  From  which  it  would  appear  either 
that  the  L.L.  and  E.U.  does  not  know  its  own  mind,  or 
that  it  never  heard  of  the  obstructive  tactics  of  the 
Opposition  till  Sir  Charles  told  it  of  them,  or  that  it 
is  capable  of  being  wheedled  into  voting  black  white 
to  please  its  leaders. 

On  Tuesday  Mr.  Gladstone  received  a  deputation  re- 
presenting Poor  Law  Guardians  in  reference  to  the  Parish 
Councils  Bill.  Matters  were  getting  lively  between  the 
Parnellite  party  in  Ireland  and  the  Government  on 
the  subject  of  evictions. 

On  Wednesday  Mr.  Morley  spoke  at  Manchester 
in  that  "  Pere  Duchene  "  tone  which  is  too  common 
with  him  now.  He  railed  in  good  set  terms  at  Lord 
Eandolph  Churchill,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  House 
of  Lords  generally,  the  Quarterly  Review,  the  "  British 
"  majority,"  and  so  forth.  And  he  discovered  that  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  is  "a  first-rate  man  of  letters." 
A  new  Spenser  might  be  inspired  to  write  a  new 
"  Canto  of  Mutability  "  by  remembering  that  there  was 
a  time  when  Sir  George  was  a  clever  man,  and  when 
Mr.  Morley  knew  a  first-rate  man  of  letters  in  esse 
from  a  ci-devant  second-rate  one.  The  Duke  of 
Devonshire  had  landed  in  Ireland  for  his  Ulster  visit. 

Foreign  and  Nothing  much  was  added  this  day  week  to 
Colonial  Affairs,  the  South  African  news,  except  that  grave 
fears  were  entertained  for  the  safety  of  Captain 
Gwynydd  Williams.  Continental,  especially  German 
and  Austrian,  papers  were  still  busy  with  the  Franco- 
Russian  business,  and  were  agreeing  that  it  was  some- 
thing of  a  blow  for  England.  It  was  said  that  Lord 
Eoserery  had  formally  reassured  the  Spanish  Ministry 
as  to  England's  intentions  in  Morocco — a  matter  on 
which  surely  no  reassurance  was  needed.  The  Austrian 
crisis  continued.  It  was  rumoured  from  America  that 
President  Cleveland  intends  to  reverse  the  high- 
handed proceedings  of  his  predecessor  towards  Queen 
Liliuokalani  of  Hawaii ;  but  that,  per  contra,  the 


United  States  Government  was  giving  almost  indecent 
aid  to  President  Peixoto,  in  fear  of  the  Accursed  Thing 
Monarchy  being  restored  in  Brazil. 

The  news  of  Saturday  evening  and  Monday  morning 
was  full  of  moving  accidents.  A  frightful  disaster  had 
occurred  at  Santander ;  a  ship  (luckily  not  an  English 
one),  laden  with  a  mild  and  well-assorted  cargo  of 
"  spirits,  petroleum,  and  dynamite,"  having  caught 
fire  and  blown  up,  destroying  some  sixty  houses,  kill- 
ing from  three  to  four  hundred  persons,  and  injuring 
more  than  twice  as  many.  A  still  stranger  affair  was 
reported  from  Eio,  where  a  party  of  English  blue- 
jackets, engaged  on  shore  in  sand-digging,  had  been, 
somehow  or  other,  blown  up  by  the  explosion  of  a 
"  powder  magazine"  (lege  "mine"?),  with  the  loss  of 
at  least  two  officers,  a  boatswain,  and  an  A.B.  killed, 
with  five  more  wounded.  The  explosion  cannot  have 
been  accidental,  as  the  party  is  said  to  have  been  "  mis- 
"  taken  for  insurgents."  Some  more  details  arrived 
from  Africa  of  what  we  are  now  to  call  the  Battle  of 
the  Shangani,  which  would  appear  to  have  been  a 
little  less  decisive,  as  well  as  less  of  a  mere  slaughter, 
than  first  reported.  Lorengula  was  in  the  Matopo 
Hills,  and  had  not,  apparently,  made  any  attempt 
for  the  Zambesi.  The  excuse  for  the  shooting  of 
his  Indunas  by  the  Bechuana  Police  was  lamer  and 
lamer.  There  was  report  of  friction  between  the 
Government  and  the  departments  in  Egypt ;  the 
French  colliers'  strike  was  quite  over;  M.  Mizon  was 
still  talking ;  King  Oscar  of  Sweden  and  Norway  had 
made  a  speech  on  the  crisis  which  the  blessing  of 
Home  Eule  has  brought  about  in  those  countries  ;  and 
Prince  Windischgratz,  in  Austria,  was  in  the  paulo 
post  futurum  tense  of  the  verb  "  I  form  a  Ministry." 

There  was  a  little  news  from  South  Africa  on 
Tuesday  morning  to  the  effect  that  the  Company's 
men  were  beating  up  the  Matabele  kraals.  From  the 
West  Coast  came  the  rather  serious  news  that  the 
Ashantees  had  murdered  their  king  (this  was  denied 
later),  and  were  attacking  British  allies.  Our  innu- 
merable Ashantee  wars  have  always  been  very  trouble- 
some, and  never  (even  in  the  most  famous  instance)  ex- 
traordinarily successful,  so  that  this  is  ill  tidings.  Very 
little  fresh  was  heard  about  the  Santander  and  Eio 
explosions.  The  French  Government  had  made  a  new 
application  that  Dr.  Herz  should  be  charged,  with  a 
view  to  his  extradition.  The  King  of  Siam  had  taken 
a  kindly  farewell  of  Captain  Jones,  the  British  Minister 
at  Bangkok,  who  was  coming  home  on  furlough,  leaving 
a  very  capable  locum  tenens  in  Mr.  J.  G.  Scott. 

News  from  South  Africa  on  Wednesday  morning  was 
shaded  with  gloomier  touches,  as  was,  indeed,  inevitable 
after  the  unwise  exaggeration  of  the  first  reports.  The 
Daily  News  Correspondent  at  Fort  Salisbury  confessed 
that  Lobengula  was  anything  but  a  beaten  fugitive,  that 
the  Matabele  had  been  retaking  cattle  pretty  freely,  and 
that  the  small  losses  of  the  whites  in  the  Shangani  battle 
had  been  obtained  by  a  rather  heavy  expense  of  Makalaka 
auxiliaries.  There  was  also  rumour  of  trouble  further 
north  on  the  Shire,  and  on  the  whole  there  were  fresh 
reasons  for  being  glad  that  when  the  British  Empire 
was  a-founding  no  telegraph  existed.  Imagine  Dr. 
Clark  and  Mr.  Morton  on  the  Eohilla  war !  The  re- 
port of  Drs.  Brouardel  and  Dieulafoy  claiming  their 
pound  of  Herz  was  published,  there  were  lively  pro- 
phecies of  a  Brazilian  faction  fight  at  sea  outside  New 
York  (it  is  to  be  hoped  the  excursion  steamers  will  not 
get  in  the  way  this  time),  and  the  Melilla  business 
seemed  to  be  getting  more  and  more  troublesome  for 
the  Spaniards. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  and  Thursday  morning 
came  news  of  a  fresh,  and  creditable,  brush  with  the 
Matabele.  Two  impis  had  attacked  the  rearguard  of 
the  Imperial  column,  which  Colonel  Goold-Adams. 
with   a  Company's  contingent  led  by  Commandant 
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Eaaf  under  his  orders,  is  leading  on  Bulawayo.  The 
fighting,  though  on  a  less  extensive  scale  than  that  at 
the  Shangani,  was  no  mere  laager  work,  but  close- 
quarter  combat ;  and  the  Matabele  were  handsomely 
beaten  off,  with  two  English  non-commissioned  officers 
killed  and  a  few  wounded,  including  Mr.  Selous.  But 
it  takes  a  great  deal  to  kill  Mr.  Selous.  Khama's 
men  had  fought  capitally.  A  fresh  disaster  was  added 
to  the  ran  of  Spanish  ill-luck  just  now,  the  Barcelona 
Anarchists,  who  seem  to  be  the  worst  of  their  atrocious 
kind,  having  thrown  bombs  during  a  performance  at 
the  theatre,  and  killed,  directly  or  indirectly,  some 
thirty  persons.  The  Khedive  was  said  to  have  done 
good  work  in  oiling  down  the  friction  above  referred 
to ;  which,  if  true,  shows  that  the  opinions  of  Abbas 
Pasha's  good  sense  were  well  founded,  and  the  hopes  of 
his  ill-will  groundless.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  was 
alleged  to  have  at  last  consented  to  the  introduction 
of  the  Hungarian  Civil  Marriage  Bill.  In  the  United 
States  the  Eepublicans  had  gained  largely,  and  rather 
unexpectedly,  in  the  State  elections. 

News  came  on  Thursday  afternoon  of  a  third  and,  as 
it  was  hoped,  final  engagement  with  the  Matabele,  in 
which  their  whole  force  had  once  more  flung  itself  on 
the  advancing  columns  of  the  Company  in  laager,  and 
had  been  mowed  down  by  the  machine-guns,  there 
being  no  hand-to-hand  fighting,  as  in  Colonel  GrOOLD- 
Adams's  case.  Bulawayo  had  been  burnt  and  blown 
up  by  the  King's  orders,  the  two  Englishmen  left  there 
being  kindly  treated.  It  was  said — we  hope  falsely — ■ 
that  Khama  had  left  the  Imperial  camp  in  some 
dudgeon.  This  prince  is  the  best  native  chief  in 
Africa,  and  has  been  of  incalculable  service  to  us. 

The  Coal  The  Conference  of  masters  and  men  was 
Strike.  duly  hpid  yesterday  week  ;  but  no  decision 
either  way  was  arrived  at  on  the  first  day  of  meeting. 
Nor  was  Saturday's  renewal  of  discussion  much  more 
profitable.  Mr.  Pickard,  as  Autocrat  of  All  the 
Miners,  was  utterly  stubborn,  persisted  in  representa- 
tions of  so-called  fact  which  have  been  again  and  again 
proved  to  be  erroneous,  and,  as  Mr.  Hewlett,  one  of  the 
owners,  put  it  with  the  simplest  truth,  insisted  that 
the  masters  "  should  enter  into  a  gigantic  combination 
"  against  the  public."  That  is  the  case  in  a  nutshell. 
There  is  some  slight  difference  as  to  the  terms  on 
which  the  disputants  actually  parted ;  but  it  would 
seem  that,  while  the  masters  offer  to  set  aside  the 
fifteen  per  cent,  they  demanded,  to  be  allotted  according 
to  the  result  of  arbitration,  the  men  insist  on  the  old 
rate  during  the  whole  of  this  winter,  and  an  absolute 
minimum  of  thirty  out  of  the  contested  forty  per  cent, 
over  1 888  wages  as  the  standard  for  all  time  to  come. 
This  is  simply,  what  Mr.  Hewlett  calls  it,  "a  gigantic 
"  combination  against  the  public,"  who  from  this  date, 
if  they  contribute  one  farthing  towards  the  so-called 
"  support  of  wives  and  children,"  are  even  more  fools 
than  "  the  public  "  is  wont  to  be. 

The  principal  import  of  Tuesday  morning's  news 
was  that  the  miners — comforted  apparently  by  the 
evil  counsel  of  Mr.  Pickard,  the  interested  mischief- 
making  of  some  Grladstonian  papers,  the  subscriptions 
of  the  more  idiotic  part  of  the  public,  and  the  "  levy  " 
on  the  men  who  are  working — -were  hardening  their 
hearts.  The  attention  of  that  Correspondent  of  the 
Times  who  stated  last  week  that  there  was  nothing, 
ethically  speaking,  to  choose  between  the  sides  may 
be  directed  to  the  statement  that  a  public- house  at 
Wigan,  the  landlord  of  which  had  refused  blackmail  to 
the  colliers,  was  attempted  and  seriously  damaged  by 
dynamiters  on  Monday.  We  repeat  that  we  have  not 
heard  of  Mr.  Chambers,  or  Mr.  Hewlett,  or  Mr. 
Bidder,  Q.C.,  or  any  master  expending  so  much  as  one 
dynamite  cartridge  on  the  Arcadian  hearths  and  homes 
of  Mr.  Pickard  and  Mr.  Woods. 

On  Tuesday  the  ill-will  of  the  miners  was  confirmed 


by  a  Federation  manifesto  ;  there  was  fresh  violence 
in  Lancashire ;  and  in  London  a  meeting  of  silly 
women  and  sillier  men  met  to  urge  subscriptions  for 
the  "  wives  and  children."  This  senseless  and  suicidal 
charity — -but  for  which  the  strike  would  have  broken 
down  long  ago,  and  the  industries  of  England  would 
have  been  relieved  of  paralysis — is  best  characterized 
in  the  words  of  a  Correspondent  of  the  Times  who  signs 
himself  "  C.  F.  M.  B.  "  :— "  Those  who  contribute  to 
"  this  fund  are  imposing  starvation  on  the  poor  for  the 
"  sake  of  giving  luxuries  to  the  comparatively  rich." 

More  district  meetings  of  colliers  on  Wednesday 
resolved  to  continue  idling  and  spunging,  instead  of  work- 
ing for  a  minimum  average  pay  at  least  double  that  of 
the  agricultural  labourer.  Certain  Grladstonian  members 
of  Parliament — it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Mr.  Cony- 
beare,  whose  own  mining  constituents  take  about  half 
the  said  average,  was  one  of  the  company — encouraged 
them  in  this  laudable  way ;  and  the  price  of  coal  in 
London  went  up  to  two  pounds  a  ton. 

The  Law  The  breach  of  promise  action  against  the 
Courts.  Sultan  of  Johore  was  dismissed  by  the 
Queen's  Bench  Division  this  day  week,  on  the  very 
proper  ground,  established  by  evidence  fr<  m  the  Foreign 
Office,  that  the  Sultan  is  an  independent  Sovereign, 
with  a  post-office  and  everything  handsome,  so  that  the 

English  Courts  have  no  jurisdiction  over  him.  A 

decree  nisi  was  obtained  in  the  Divorce  Court  in  a  case 
which  turned  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  "  scientific 
"  religion."  This  is  not  a  new  faith,  one  Jonathan 
Swift,  a  Doctor  in  more  than  one  kind  of  divinity, 
criticized  it  thoroughly  in  a  work  called  A  Tale  of  a  Tub 

just  two  hundred  years  ago.  On  Wednesday  the 

much-talked-of  Mr.  Harness,  of  Medical  Battery  no- 
toriety, was  charged  with  conspiracy  to  defraud ;  and 
Mr.  J.  H.  Wilson,  M.P.,  was  taught  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal  the  sense  of  a  certain  admirable  maxim  about 

persons  who  play  at  bowls.  Mr.  Wilson  had  yet 

another  lesson  from  the  Court  of  Appeal  on  Thursday, 
and  the  Herz  case  was  brought  up  at  Bow  Street,  but 
not  formally. 

An  interesting  match  at  Tennis  was  played 
and  drawn  this  day  week  between  Mr. 
Alfred  Lyttelton  and  Saunders,  at  the  old  Brighton 
Tennis  Court,  which  has  just  been  rebuilt  and  re- 
opened. A  football  match,  of  interest  greater  than 

that  of  the  crowd  of  such  matches  that  now  fill  the 
papers,  was  played  on  Wednesday  between  a  joint 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  team  and  one  representing 
London,  the  South  of  England,  and  the  Midlands. 
The  Universities  won  by  a  goal  and  a  try  to  two  tries. 

Mr.  Eider  Haggard  wrote  an  interest- 
ing letter,  published  on  Monday,  on  the 
Matabele  business,  which  we  notice  elsewhere  ;  there 
was  more  disturbance  made  about  the  woes  of  Dr. 
Cornelius  Herz  ;  Sir  Thomas  Wade  smothered,  with 
polite  authority,  a  recent  missionary  scream  about  the 
opium  trade  ;  the  strange  affair  at  Southampton,  in 
which  Mr.  Acland  made  himself  a  cat's-paw  of  Mr. 
Yoxall  and  the  "  Teachers'  Union,"  was  further  dis- 
cussed ;  and  Colonel  Lonsdale  Hale  made,  anent  the 
cock-and-bull  story  as  to  an  examining  officer  prompt- 
ing a  candidate  in  a  recent  military  examination,  a 
protest  suitable  in  size  to  the  bull  and  in  shrillness  to 
the  cock. 

The  London  The  London  County  Council  on  Tuesday 
County  Council.  persisted  in  the  puerile,  and  for  public 
officials  discreditable,  resolve  to  stop  all  improvements 
because  they  are  not  allowed  betterment. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  annus  mirabilis 
has  been  fertile  in  second  crops  of  fruit. 
The  gooseberry,  which  rarely  fruits  in  November,  has 
shared  this  peculiarity,  and  there  was  much  talk  la&t 
week  of  an  earthquake  which  had  positively  rattled  pots 
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and  kettles  in  divers  parts  of  England,  and  of  a  bomb- 
shell found  on  a  buttress  of  Westminster  Bridge. 

On  Tuesday  a  great  part  of  the  roof  of  Dover  Station 
fell  in,  fortunately  without  hurting  anybody,  and  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  Bakewell,  made  reference  to 
the  University  Extension  Scheme,  the  further  endowing 
of  which  had  previously  been  recommended  in  a  letter 
to  the  papers  by  Professor  Jehu. 

The  double  festivities  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
birthday  and  Lord  Mayor's  Day  were  carried  on  suc- 
cessfully in  London  on  Thursday.  At  the  dinner  in 
the  latter  case  the  Italian  Ambassador  had  the  warmest 
reception,  while  Lord  Spencer,  Lord  Kimberley,  and 
others  spoke. 

Obituar  ^ieard,  WD0  died  this  day  week,  was  a 

very  respectable  man  ;  but  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  twice  Prime  Minister  of  Erance  was  at  once 
an  epitome  of  and  an  epigram  on  the  state  of  Erench 

statesmen  nowadays.  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  who  died 

of  a  second  attack  of  apoplexy,  was  exceedingly  well 
known — first,  as  probably  the  most  popular  "  all-round  " 
doctor  of  the  last  decade  or  so ;  secondly,  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's trainer  and  leech-of-the-body  ;  thirdly,  as  par- 
ticularly in  vogue  for  persons  who  were,  or  thought  them- 
selves, overworked,  "  below  par,"  neurotic,  dyspeptic, 

and  subject  to   other   unclassified   ailments.  M. 

Tschaikowsky,  who  most  unfortunately  succumbed  to 
cholera,  was  the  most  famous  of  Russian  composers  ; 
and  Mr.  Erancis  Parkman  by  far  the  most  learned  of 
American  historians. 


PARISH  COUNCILS. 

FROM  one  of  the  few  Conservatives  who  spoke  on 
the  Parish  Councils  Bill — and,  if  we  associate 
that  party  name  with  a  definite  political  creed  instead 
of  an  accidental  Parliamentary  position,  they  were  few 
indeed — there  fell  two  remarks  in  which  we  can  un- 
reservedly concur.  We  agree  with  him  in  deploring 
that  the  principle  contained  in  the  Bill  should  be 
"  even  indirectly  supported  by  any  party  calling  itself 
"  Conservative";  and  we  further  approve  of  his  re- 
solve to  offer  no  factious  opposition  to  what  he  knew 
to  be  inevitable.  To  justify  both  positions  it  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  one  and  the  same  passage  in  our 
past  political  history.  The  passing  of  the  Parish 
Councils  Bill  is  inevitable  because  a  Unionist  Govern- 
ment, acting  under  the  exigencies  of  an  alliance  which 
Conservatives  have  to  thank  Mr.  Gladstone  for  having 
forced  upon  them,  passed  a  County  Government  Act 
five  years  ago;  and  their  support  of  the  Parish  Councils 
Bill  is  to  be  deplored  because  it  completes  the  policy 
embodied  in  that  Act  of  substituting  for  a  system  of  local 
administration,  admitted  by  its  very  destroyers  to  be 
pure,  efficient,  and  economical,  though  not  called  by 
the  blessed  name  of  "  elective,"  another  system  re- 
joicing in  that  blessed  name,  but  expected,  almost 
invited,  to  be  extravagant,  certain  to  be  less  efficient, 
and  extremely  likely  to  prove  corrupt. 

Thus  much  premised,  we  may  now  go  on  to  add 
that,  if  the  passing  of  a  Parish  Councils  Bill  be  in- 
evitable, not  so  is  the  acceptance  of  the  Parish  Councils 
Bill — that  is,  of  the  particular  measure  introduced  by 
the  Government — in  the  precise  form  in  which  they 
have  introduced  it.  And  to  this  we  may  append  the 
acknowledgment  that  the  official  Opposition  have 
chosen  their  ground  with  much  judgment,  that  they 
have  selected  the  right  points  of  attack,  and  that  the 
particular  details  in  respect  of  which  they  are  demand- 
ing a  Ministerial  revision  of  the  measure  are,  in  fact, 
those  wherein  it  would  gratuitously  aggravate  the 
negative  objections  to  the  joint  policy  of  the  two  parties 
by  positive  mischiefs  devised  for  the  party  purposes  of 


one  of  fhem.  This  attitude  of  the  Opposition  could 
hardly  have  been  defined  with  greater  clearness  or 
defended  with  more  power  than  in  the  masterly  speech 
of  their  leader.  The  inherent  dangers  of  the  large 
financial  responsibilities  with  which  the  Government 
propose  to  invest  the  parish  councils,  and  the  revolu- 
tionary recklessness  with  which  they  are  attacking  the 
constitution  and  mode  of  election  of  the  Poor  Law 
Guardians  were  exhibited  with  admirable  lucidity  by 
Mr.  BALFOUR.  It  is  mainly  on  these  two  points  that  the 
energies  of  the  Opposition  should  be  concentrated.  Eor 
the  fir&t  time,  as  he  pointed  out,  the  Legislature  is 
being  invited  to  confer  large  taxing  powers  upon  sinalf 
bodies  whose  constituents  will  for  the  most  part  find 
none  of  the  money  by  the  lavish  expenditure  of  which 
they  hope  to  profit,  and  from  the  wasteful  administra- 
tion of  which  they  cannot  personally  suffer.  Unwise 
as  was.  in  our  opinion,  the  whole  so-called  reform  of 
Local  Government  initiated  in  18S8  by  the  Unionists, 
this  pernicious  proposal  is  no  necessary  corollary  of  it, 
and  the  very  least  that  the  Unionists  can  now  do  in. 
Opposition  is  to  see  that  their  example  is  not  bettered 
to  this  indefensible  extent  by  their  adversaries. 

Eor  the  contemplated  tinkering  with  the  Poor-law 
system  there  is  even  less  excuse.  It  is  ridiculous  for 
the  Government  to  put  forward  the  pretence  so  destruc- 
tively exposed  in  Mr.  Goschen's  able  contribution  to- 
the  debate,  that  this  is  a  vital  part  of  the  Bill.  It  may 
be  \ital  to  the  existence  of  the  Government  if  they 
choose  so  to  treat  it ;  but  it  is  in  no  sense  essential 
to  the  life  of  a  measure  the  main  object  of  which 
is  the  establishment  of  certain  local  bodies  who  are 
themselves  to  have  no  direct  concern  whatever  with 
the  administration  of  the  Poor-law.  The  Govern- 
ment have  only  got  to  confine  their  attention  to 
this  main  object  of  their  Bill,  and  the  whole  of  Part 
II.  would  be  almost  automatically  "  shed."  Time 
and  events,  fortunately,  will  in  all  human  probability 
conspire,  as  it  is,  to  bring  this  result  about.  However 
Ministers  may  kick  against  it,  it  is  sheer  fatuity  to 
suppose  that,  with  only  some  thirty  working  Parlia- 
mentary days  before  them,  and  another  Bill  to  pass, 
they  can  carry  through  a  series  of  proposals  which, 
though  they  only  affect  to  deal  with  a  fringe  of  the 
vast  question  to  which  they  relate,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  amend  or  even  discuss  in  Committee  without  bring- 
ing the  whole  of  that  question  under  debate.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  undoubtedly  have 
to  reconsider  his  airy  refusal  to  lighten  the  Bill  by  the 
abandonment  of  Part  II.  His  reference  to  the  judg- 
ment of  Solomon  and  the  mother  who  refused  to  divide 
her  own  child  was  not  particularly  felicitous.  If  the 
mother  had  had  to  choose  between  witnessing  the 
suffocation  of  her  child  or  consenting  to  its  relief  by  a 
surgical  operation,  the  cases  would  have  been  more 
nearly  parallel.  But  then  she  would  probably  have 
given  an  answer  to  Solomon  which  would  have  been  of 
no  use  to  Sir  William  Harcourt. 

It  seems  from  current  political  report  to  be  the  cue 
of  the  Government,  since  the  division  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  to  minimize  the  importance  of  its 
second  part.  They  cling  to  it  now,  apparently,  not 
because  it  is  a  "  vital  portion  of  the  measure,"  but 
because,  after  all,  it  really  raises  no  question  important 
enough  to  provoke — or,  at  any  rate,  reasonably  to  pro- 
voke— prolonged  controversy.  It  is  not  as  if  they 
proposed  to  "  touch  the  actual  administration  of  the 
"  Poor-law."  They  contemplate  nothing  of  the  kind, 
and  they  will  disinterestedly  and  strenuously  resist  all 
attempts,  even  on  the  part  of  their  own  supporters,  to 
bring  that  administration  under  review.  All  they  ask 
is  just  to  abolish  ex-officlo  Guardians  and  the  plural 
vote — institutions  "  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  age." 
and  therefore  "  doomed,"  in  the  foolish  cant  of  these 
days ;  and  with  that  they  will  be  content.    Why  the 
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proposed  "  reform  "  is  to  be  dragged  head  and  shoulders 
into  a  Bill  dealing  with  a  totally  different  matter 
Ministers  do  not  trouble  themselves  to  explain ;  but, 
of  course,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should,  since  it 
is  perfectly  well  understood  already.  The  Bill  has  two 
sides  to  it,  just  as  it  has  two  kinds  of  apologists  ; 
and  each  side  of  it  has  its  special  variety  of  ex- 
ponent. To  Mr.  Fowler,  as  the  representative  of 
mild-mannered  officialism,  is  entrusted  the  part  of 
the  candid,  unpartisan  legislator,  anxious  only  to 
"  complete  the  work "  of  his  political  adversaries, 
and  work  cordially  with  them  for  the  good  of  the 
State.  He,  of  course,  is  particularly  great  on  the  less 
Radical  clauses  of  the  Bill,  and  would  have  you  believe 
that  these  are  much  nearer  to  the  heart  of  the  Govern- 
ment than  anything  else  in  the  measure.  But  since 
this,  though  good  Parliamentary,  is  bad  electioneering 
business,  and  it  would  never  do  to  neglect  that 
branch  of  the  Ministerial  concerns,  it  is  clear  that 
there  must  be  at  least  some  speeches  of  a  more 
militantly  Eadical  character  delivered  from  the 
Treasury  Bench.  Hence,  without  for  a  moment 
suggesting  that  the  Under-Secretary  for  India  took 
counsel  of  anybody  or  anything  but  himself  and  his 
own  nobly  democratic  sentiments,  we  can  quite  under- 
stand that  his  sudden  fling  at  the  squire  and  parson 
came  in  very  conveniently.  Nor  do  we  in  the  least 
wonder  at  his  venerable  chief's  confession  that  the 
practice  of  making  such  speeches  is  one  that  he 
"  desires,  within  limits,  to  revive." 

And,  indeed,  we  ourselves  are  glad  that  it  has  at 
any  rate  been  revived  ad  hoc,  as  otherwise  we1  should 
have  lost  what  was  in  some  respects  the  most  interest- 
ing and  instructive  contribution  to  the  debate.  It  is  a 
little  difficult  to  criticize,  because  the  risk  of  misrepre- 
senting Mr.  Russell  seems  to  be  as  considerable  as  its 
consequences  are  serious.  The  dilemma  which  he  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Balfour  in  connexion  with  this  matter 
would  have  been  a  truly  formidable  one,  except  that 
between  the  horns  there  lay  a  delightfully  smooth  and 
easy  road,  along  which  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
tranquiUy  took  his  way  amid  the  amusement  of  his 
hearers.  But  perhaps  in  any  case  Mr.  Russell  attached 
a  little  too  much  importance  to  himself  and  his  utter- 
ances, in  suggesting  either  that  it  would  have  been 
worth  Mr.  Balfour's  while  "  deliberately  to  misrepre- 
"  sent"  them,  or  that  he  would  have  been  guilty  of 
"  culpable  carelessness  "  if  he  had  omitted  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  them.  We  may,  however, 
take  it  now  that  Mr.  Russell  did  not  say  that  the 
Parish  Councils  Bill  would  make  desolate  fields 
"  wave  with  golden  grain,"  but  said,  and  has 
"  invariably  said,  the  opposite " — which  ought  to 
mean,  if  Mr.  Russell  spoke  with  logical  accuracy,  that 
he  has  always  said  that  the  Parish  Councils  Bill  would 
make  golden-grained  fields  desolate,  but  which  pro- 
bably means,  in  fact,  that  he  has  only  denied  to  that 
Bill  the  power  of  making  the  desert  to  blossom  as  the 
rose.  What  he  does  think  the  Bill  will  do,  as  he  has 
since  explained  in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  is  to  give 
"  another  kind  of  prosperity  than  material  gain  "  to 
the  country  districts — namely,  that  derived  from  intro- 
ducing "  political  and  civil  freedom  into  the  life  of  the 
"  rural  community."  These,  he  proudly  adds,  are  the 
opinions  of  one  who  had  his  home  among  villagers 
"  till  he  was  past  thirty" — living,  we  presume,  not  as 
one  connected  with  the  detested  squire  and  parson 
party,  but  as  a  simple  village  boy  himself.  Whereby 
it  has  come  to  pass  that  he  knows  so  much  more  of  the 
villagers'  wants  and  interest  than  the  squire  and  parson 
themselves,  and  is  able  to  exhibit  those  malefactors  in 
their  true  and  odious  light. 


THE  METHODS  OF  OUR  ANCESTORS. 

THE  triumphant  action  of  the  Barcelona  Anarchists 
has  probably  but  few  sympathizers.  True,  most 
of  the  men,  women,  and  children  who  were  murdered 
and  tortured  for  the  crime  of  being  able  to  take 
seats  in  the  stalls  probably  belonged  to  "  the  classes." 
If  we  could  only  be  sure  of  always  hitting  the 
stalls  and  boxes,  without  inconvenience  to  the  pit 
and  gallery,  something  might  be  urged  by  philan- 
thropists in  favour  of  private  bombardiering.  But 
shells  in  the  pockets  of  philanthropists  in  the 
gallery  are  ticklish  things  ;  besides,  a  theatre  may 
catch  fire,  and  there  is,  at  best,  some  inconvenience 
and  a  measure  of  danger  in  the  confusion  and  crowd 
of  a  hurried  exit,  not  to  mention  the  loss  of  the 
pence  paid  for  admission.  It  may  not  unjustly  be 
argued  that  whoever  has  pennies  to  pay  for  pleasure 
is  an  enemy  of  the  human  race,  and,  in  fact,  very 
little,  if  at  all,  better  than  a  member  of  the  classes. 
This  we  admit ;  and  an  English  Anarchist  of  the 
present  century  denounced  as  a  traitor  every  person 
whose  whole  effects  were  worth  lol.  But  bombardiers 
may  observe  that  they  singularly  strengthen  the 
classes,  and  increase  their  numbers  and  influence, 
when  they  adopt  these  views,  and  commit  themselves 
to  these  measures.  There  is  also  an  element,  an  irra- 
tional element,  in  human  nature,  which  automatically 
revolts  against  the  indiscriminate  torture  and  massacre 
even  of  well-dressed  women  and  children.  We  would 
be  quite  the  last  to  recommend,  or  palliate,  prosecu- 
tion for  opinion  ;  but  we  cannot  conceal  our  appre- 
hension that  the  Spanish  and  other  nations  may 
make  some  regrettable  steps  in  this  direction,  that  they 
may  rage  against  avowed  Anarchists  in  general,  and 
may  punish  even  persons  found  in  a  purely  platonic 
possession  of  bombshells.  The  old  pirates,  some  of 
whom  stood  for  King  James  HI.,  whilst  others  were 
gentlemen  of  great  courage  and  romantic  bearing,  were 
treated,  when  caught,  with  an  intolerant  absence  of 
consideration.  We  are  anxiously  concerned  to  be- 
lieve that  the  most  pure  and  poetical  philanthropists 
may  possibly  find  themselves  accommodated  with  ropes 
at  very  brief  notice. 

The  methods  of  our  ancestors  were  hasty.  Guido 
Fawkes  and  other  Catholic  gentlemen,  fighting  for 
freedom  of  opinion  and  the  release  from  abominably 
oppressive  laws,  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  an 
anarchistic  order  of  proceedings.  They  were  caught, 
and,  as  the  ancients  say,  they  did  not  die  easily.  Their 
little  private  and  political  secrets  were  extracted  by  the 
rack,  which  painfully  strains  the  muscles  and  sinews, 
by  red-hot  pincers,  and  by  a  number  of  other  disagree- 
able instruments.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these 
legal  modes  of  procuring  information  from  reluctant 
witnesses  ha\  en  into  disuse  through  the  general 
dislike  of  cruelty  They  were,  however,  in  political 
cases  pretty  efficacious,  and  perhaps  the  dislike  of 
cruelty  on  one  side  may  slowly,  or  even  rapidly,  dis- 
appear in  face  of  the  example  set  by  the  other  side. 
No  doubt  it  will  require  a  good  deal  of  bad  example,  or 
example  at  least  injudicious,  on  the  side  of  philanthro- 
pists, to  overcome  the  acquired  reluctance  of  the  persons 
who  are  at  present  exposed  by  these  philanthropists  to 
death  and  torture  of  the  most  formidable  kind.  But 
terror  is  cruel,  and  the  Spanish  used  not  to  be  a  very 
gentle  people ;  and  it  may  possibly  occur  to  some 
minds  that  the  ancestral  methods  were  not  without 
their  value.  Fortunately  the  modern  spirit  is  such 
that  a  great  deal  of  promiscuous  bombardiering  would 
not  excite  half  so  much  general  indignation  as  the  use 
of  the  mildest  pilniewinks  on  one  notorious  Anarchist. 
At  worst  he  has  a  paiuless  death,  tempered  by  plenty 
of  applause,  bouquets  of  flowers,  and  a  great  deal  of 
newspaper  notoriety.    These  temptations  to  the  use 
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of  bombs  on  women  and  children  are,  no  doubt,  very 
attractive,  and  the  chances  of  escape  are  numerous. 
Any  dastardly  scoundrel  can  lay  down  a  bomb  and  run 
away.  That  is  precisely  where  the  danger  lies,  as  the 
scoundrel  cannot  be  caught,  or  not  easily.  Some  of 
his  friends,  in  some  regrettable  moment,  may  possibly 
be  hanged  to  encourage  the  others.  Ancestral  passions  are 
capable  of  being  revived,  and  so  are  ancestral  methods, 
which,  on  the  whole,  were  found  to  work  fairly  well. 
Jesuits  in  Scotland  and  England,  under  James  and 
Elizabeth,  were  much  more  rare  than  Anarchists  are 
to-day.  Yet  these  Jesuits  were  gentlemen  of  exem- 
plary courage,  whereas  we  conceive  that  the  wilder 
Anarchists  are  rather  regardful  of  their  own  skins. 
Nothing  would  suit  their  convenience  less  than  the 
application  of  ancestral  methods  to  their  finger-nails. 


INSUBORDINATE  MINISTERS. 

MR.  GEORGE  RUSSELL  has  added  another  to  the 
patriotic  titles  of  his  family  who  have  vindicated 
the  liberties  of  their  country  on  the  scaffold  and  on 
the  platform.    He  has  successfully  claimed  for  Under- 
Secretaries  of  State  a  freedom  of  prophesying  hitherto 
unacknowledged.    He  has  made  the  claim  by  exer- 
cising the  right.   The  old  definition  of  an  independent 
member,  as  a  member  who  could  not  be  depended  upon, 
has  in  some  degree  lost  its  point  through  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  class  whom  it  described.    The  tradition  of 
them  remains ;  elderly  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons recollect  them,  but  the  species  has  become  practi- 
cally extinct.    So  far  as  it  survives  at  all,  it  survives 
where  one  would  least  expect  to  find  it,  on  the  Minis- 
terial bench.    It  may  still  be  the  duty  of  Junior 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  make  a  House,  to  keep  a 
House,  and  to  cheer  the  Minister.  Under-Secretaries 
of  State  have  the  higher  privilege  of  contradicting  the 
Minister.    Sir  Edward  Grey,  very  early  in  his  as  yet 
not  unduly  prolonged  official  career,  corrected  and 
disavowed  Mr.  Gladstone.     Mr.  George  Russell 
calmly  sets  aside  the  policy  of  the  Government,  to 
which  he  adheres  by  a  kind  of  physical  agglutination 
rather  than  by  any  vital  incorporation  ;  and,  though 
he  condescends  to  support  the  Parish  Councils  Bill,  he 
does  so  on  grounds  which  all  the  other  members  of  the 
Government  have  carefully  disavowed.    To  him  it  is 
a  measure  of  war  against  the  squire  and  the  parson. 
Guerre  aux  chateaux  et  aux  jpresbyteres.    He  preaches 
a  sort  of  Jacquerie.    Holders  of  office  outside  the 
Cabinet  are  commonly  described  as  subordinate  members 
of  the  Government.    If  Mr.  Russell's  principles  and 
practice  are  to  obtain,  they  will  be  more  properly  styled 
insubordinate  members  of  the  Government.    They  are 
to  have  a  freedom  of  opinion  and  speech  not  allowed 
to  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown,  each  of  whom 
is  bound  never  to  contradict  any  other. 

This  doctrine  was  formally  accepted  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  the  sentences  with  which  he  interrupted  Mr.  Balfour's 
speech  of  Monday.  He  eulogized  Mr.  Russell  as  lead- 
ing the  way  to  that  better  state  of  things  which  ex- 
isted in  Mr.  Gladstone's  political  youth.  "  In  my 
"  early  days,"  he  said,  "  it  was  a  common  practice  for 
"  members  of  the  Government  not  in  the  Cabinet  to 
"  enter  into  general  debate,  and  I  think  it  was  a  very 
';  good  practice.  It  has  very  much  gone  into  de- 
"  suetude  of  late  years,  and  I  interrupted  the  right 
"  honourable  gentleman  because  I  thought  that  his  re- 
'  marks  tended  to  check  the  revival  of  that  practice, 
which,  I  confess,  I  wish  to  see,  within  limits,  revived." 
What  do  silenced  and  closured  Radicals  below  the 
Gangway  think  of  this  claim  on  the  part  of  the 
Treasury  Bench?  Mr.  Balfour's  remarks  asstuned  that 
Mr.  Russell's  speech  embodied  the  opinion  of  the  Front 
Bench,  an  interpretation  of  it  which  met  with  the  cry 


"  Not  at  all !  "    Apparently  Mr.  Gladstone  wishes  to 
see  the  practice  revived  of  subordinate  members  of  the 
Government  getting  up  to  contradict  the  opinion  of 
the  Cabinet.    We  would  not  advise  any  Junior  Lord 
or  Under-Secretary  to  act  too  boldly  on  this  opinion, 
and  to  repeat  on  Mr.  Gladstone  the  experiment  which 
Mr.  Fox  tried  on  Lord  North.    Mr.  Gladstone  says 
that  "  a  member  of  the  Government   not   in  the 
"  Cabinet,  and  whose  departmental  labours  are  not  in 
"  question,  is  never   understood   to  speak    for  the 
"  Government."    This  phraseology  is  not  very  happy. 
A  member  of  the  Government  not  in  the  Cabinet  is 
never  put  up  to  speak,  except  that  he  may  speak  to 
the  best  of  his  ability  for  the  Government.    All  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  means,  or  at  any  rate  all  that  is  true  in 
his  assertion,  is  that  a  subordinate  member  of  the  Go- 
vernment has  no  authority  to  pledge  the  Government 
to  anything.    His  indiscretions  do  not  compromise  . 
it.    This  doctrine  was  laid  down  by  Lord  Althorp  in 
183 1,  who,  in  dissociating  himself  from  a  doctrine  laid 
down  by  the  Solicitor-General  of  Ireland,  declared  it  to 
be  contrary  to  Parliamentary  usage  "  to  make  the 
"  Government  responsible  for  any  statement  which 
"  may  in  the  course  of  a  debate  be  made  by  gentlemen 
"  who  are  not  in  the  Cabinet."     But,  though  the 
Government  is   not   responsible  for  its  subordinate 
members,  its  subordinate  members  have  a  serious  re- 
sponsibility to  it,  as  they  will  find  if  they  take  too 
seriously  Mr.  Gladstone's  doctrine  of  their  freedom  of 
opinion  and  speech.    We  doubt  whether  a  reference  to 
Hansard  would  confirm  his  impression  that  subordinate 
members  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  had  more  liberty  of 
Parliamentary  speech  than  they  have  now.    If  so,  and 
if  the  result  was  healthful,  why  has  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  has  been  four  times  Prime  Minister,  waited  until 
now  to  invite  its  restoration  ?  In  all  periods,  subordinate 
members  of  the  Government  who  could  speak,  from 
Burke,  and  from  Lord  John  Russell.  Mr.  Stanley,  and 
Macaulay  in  their  earlier  days,  and  Sir  John  Gorst, 
Mr.  Plunket,  and  Mr.  Russell  now,  have  been  put 
up  in  preference  to  inarticulate,  but  no  doubt  saga- 
cious, Cabinet  Ministers.    But  they  have  always  been 
understood  to  speak  from  their  briefs,  and  to  have 
been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  discipline  when  they  failed 
to  do  so.    The  Prime  Minister  has  no  official  sym- 
pathy with   the  Under-Secretary's   denunciation  of 
squire  and  parson.    But  Mr.  Gladstone  may  be  in 
closer  agreement  with  Mr.  Russell,  who  has  simply 
applied  his  doctrine  of  the  classes  and  the  masses. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  dislike  of  the  squire  has  not  been 
concealed,  and  his  reverence  for  the  priest  is  mingled 
with  a  strange  aversion  from  the  squarson .] 


SHOOTING  BURGLARS. 

THE  pound  of  rather  erudite  theory  as  to  the  right 
or  otherwise  of  householders  to  shoot  persons 
whom  they  find  occupying  their  premises,  after  a 
felonious  breaking  and  entry,  especially  at  night, 
which  adorned  the  columns  of  the  Times  in  the  early 
part  of  last  week,  was  followed  with  dramatically 
felicitous  promptitude  by  an  ounce  of  fact  at  the 
Manchester  Assizes.  The  result  must  have  gladdened 
the  hearts  of  all  whose  sympathies  are  with  the  house- 
holder. Mr.  Justice  Grantham  must  clearly  be  enrolled 
among  the  followers  of  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Willes  ; 
and  who  could  be  in  a  better  following  ?  The  story  told 
of  that  great  man  and  very  learned  judge  is  related 
by  an  ear-witness  to  the  following  effect.  Mr.  Justice 
Willes  was  asked,  "  If  I  look  into  my  drawing-room 
"  and  see  a  burglar  packing  up  the  clock,  and  he  cannot 
"  see  me,  what  ought  I  to  do?  "  He  replied,  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  "  My  advice  to  you,  which  I  give,  as  a  man, 
"  as  a  lawyer,  and  as  an  English  judge,  is  as  follows. 
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'  In  the  supposed  circumstance,  this  is  what  you  have 
•'  a  right  to  do,  and  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  it  is 
;<  not  your  duty  to  do  it.  Take  a  double-barrelled 
;'  gun,  carefully  load  both  barrels,  and  then,  without 
H  attracting  the  burglar's  attention,  aim  steadily  at  his 
;(  heart,  and  shoot  him  dead."  Mr.  Justice  Grantham 
bad  no  occasion  to  commit  himself  so  far,  or  so  pictu- 
resquely, as  this,  because,  in  the  case  before  him,  the 
burglar  did  not  die  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  if  he  had  died 
it  would  have  made  no  difference  to  the  lawfulness  of 
the  householder's  shooting. 

The  facts  were  these.  Luke  Higgins  was  accused 
af  feloniously  wounding  Owen  Riley,  with  intent  to  do 
bum  grievous  bodily  harm.  Owen  Eiley  was  a  youthful 
burglar.  He  broke  into  Mr.  Higgins's  public-house, 
ind  wandered  about,  stealing  money  from  the  till,  and 
gazing  with  covetous  eyes  upon  the  safe.  The  upshot 
was,  that  Mr.  Higgins  was  aroused  from  sleep  and  went 
downstairs,  revolver  in  hand.  What  was  the  exact 
state  of  things  when  he  entered  the  kitchen  where 
Riley  was  is  a  question  upon  which  there  may  be  said 
to  be  a  certain  conflict  of  evidence,  inasmuch  as  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Higgins  to  the  police  and  the  evidence 
of  Eiley  at  the  trial  do  not  agree.  According  to  Eiley, 
Mr.  Higgins  entered  the  apartment  unannounced,  got 
i  good  view  of  his  solitary  victim  by  the  light  of 
the  gas,  and  aimed  at  him  in  the  style  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Justice  Willes.  According  to  Mr. 
Higgins,  he  asked  at  the  door  who  was  there,  and, 
upon  receiving  no  answer,  came  in  and  saw  in  a  very 
iim  light  the  figure  of  a  stranger  "  where  no  stranger 
"  should  be,"  and  therefore,  in  a  state  of  much  per- 
turbation, and  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  numbers 
i>f  the  hostile  force,  fired  at  the  figure  he  saw.  Upon 
this  discrepancy  it  may  be  observed,  first,  that  thieves 
are  always  liars  as  well ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  not 
unusual  on  going  to  bed  and  leaving  gas  burning  in 
my  part  of  the  house  to  turn  it  much  too  low  for  con- 
venience in  revolver  practice.  In  the  light  or  in  the 
dark  Mr.  Higgins  made  a  very  good  shot,  hitting 
Riley  from  across  the  room  in  the  chest,  whereby 
Riley  nearly  lost  his  life.  Mr.  Justice  Grantham 
held,  upon  the  application  of  counsel  for  the  defence, 
that  the  facts  thus  disclosed  could  not  suffice  for  the 
conviction  of  Mr.  Higgins.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
Mr.  Higgins  did  no  more  than  he  lawfully  might  in 
reasonable  defence  of  his  life  and  property,  and  that 
there  was  consequently  no  evidence  against  him  of  a 
felonious  or  unlawful  shooting.  He,  therefore,  directed 
an  acquittal,  and  Mr.  Higgins  returned  into  private 
life  with  his  character  unspotted  from  the  Court. 

Without  presuming  to  found  upon  what  seem  to  be 
undeservedly  scanty  reports  in  the  newspapers  criti- 
cisms upon  Mr.  Justice  Grantham's  exposition  of  the 
law,  it  may  be  said  that,  in  a  general  way,  the  existence 
of  the  circumstances  which  justify  the  killing  of  a 
felon  by  a  person  who  is  not  a  constable  must  be  a 
question  of  fact  for  the  jury.  Nobody  suggests  that 
if  a  burglar  was  safely  in  custody,  with  his  hands 
bound  and  his  weapons  and  the  implements  of  his 
vocation  removed,  it  would  be  a  lawful  act  to  put  a 
gun  to  his  head  and  blow  his  brains  out.  Such  an 
act  would  undoubtedly  be  murder.  Killing  burglars 
in  a  struggle  might  conceivably  be  manslaughter ;  and 
sometimes  it  may,  without  any  question,  be  excusable 
homicide.  According  to  Sir  James  Stephen,  a  burglar, 
or  other  felon,  may  be  killed  either  if  he  is  in  the 
act  of  committing,  or  about  immediately  to  commit, 
his  crime  by  open  force,  and  cannot  otherwise  be 
prevented  from  doing  it,  or  if  it  is  impossible  other- 
wise to  arrest  him  or  keep  him  in  custody.  Also 
any  person  assaulted  in  his  own  house  may  kill  his 
assailant,  if  the  force  he  employs  is  "proportioned  to 
|  the  violence  of  the  assault."  It  is  not  clear  under 
which  of  these  principles  of  the  common  law  Mr. 


Justice  Grantham  held  the  shooting  of  Eiley  to 
have  been  obviously  lawful.  It  might  appear — if  we 
knew  more  about  the  case — that  only  by  shooting 
could  Eiley  be  prevented  from  escaping  out  of  the 
window,  or  perhaps  his  presence  in  the  kitchen  and 
his  attitude  amounted  (constructively  or  otherwise)  to 
an  assault  upon  Higgins  in  his  own  house.  The  former 
seems  more  probable  ;  and,  if  this  was  the  ground  of 
the  decision,  it  is  brought  well  within  the  established 
rules.  Even  if  this  is  not  so,  the  event  is  valuable,  as 
it  shows  at  least  that,  in  the  opinion  of  one  judge  of 
the  High  Court,  it  is  not  necessarily  criminal  to  take 
the  offensive  against,  and  nearly  kill,  a  burglar  "  doing 
"  his  office." 


THE  COAL  STRIKE. 

THE  representatives  of  the  coal-miners  who  are  on 
strike — or,  as  they  insist  on  putting  it,  are 
locked  out — in  the  Midlands  have  decided  to  give 
the  utmost  publicity  to  the  proceedings  at  the  abor- 
tive meetings  at  the  end  of  last  week.  In  this 
they  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  show  more  courage 
than  discretion.  But  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
they  have  not  been  well  advised.  We  have  to  con- 
sider whom  it  is  they  desire  to  address,  and  to 
convince  that  they  have  deserved  applause.  If  they 
could  be  supposed  to  speak  to  those  whose  judgment 
is  not  obscured  by  self-interest  or  hazy  sentiment,  thej 
would  have  done  well  to  say  as  little  as  possible  about 
their  share  in  the  meetings  of  last  Friday  and  Satur- 
day. But,  then,  they  speak  to  a  very  different  public. 
They  appeal  to  some  extent  to  the  sentimentalists  who 
have  convinced  themselves  that  the  miners  are  poor 
men  fighting  for  a  "  living  wage  "  ;  but,  mainly,  they 
appeal  to  the  men  who  are  still  resolute  not  to 
allow  the  rate  of  wages  to  again  approach  the 
standard  of  1 888.  Mr.  Pickard  and  his  colleagues 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  deserved 
well  of  these  two  bodies  of  supporters,  and,  therefore, 
they  were  justified  in  the  belief  that  they  have  nothing 
to  lose  by  publishing  a  full  report  of  their  proceedings. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  do  not  wish  to  con- 
ciliate. They  believe  that  they  can  force  the  owners 
to  take  the  men  back  at  the  old  rate  of  wages,  and 
that  the  consumer  can  be  forced  to  pay  permanently  a 
price  which  will  enable  the  owner  to  give  a  high  rate  of 
wages.  Having,  in  their  own  opinion,  the  power  to 
force,  they  feel  no  need  of  conciliating. 

Their  attitude  is  made  perfectly  clear  by  the  whole 
course  of  the  discussion  of  last  week.  The  owners 
proposed  that  a  Board  of  Conciliation  should  be  set  up, 
composed  of  equal  numbers  of  masters  and  men,  with 
an  impartial  chairman,  who  was  to  have  a  casting  vote 
in  case  of  an  equal  division  of  the  Board.  While  the 
Board  is  being  constructed,  and  is  coming  to  a  decision 
on  the  reference,  the  masters  proposed  that  the  men 
should  return  to  work  at  the  old  rate  of  wages,  but 
that  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  rate  of  1 888  should  be  set 
aside  in  the  bank  till  the  arbitrators  had  decided 
whether  the  reduction  was  justified  or  not.  The  answer 
of  Mr.  Pickard  and  his  colleagues  was  that  it  was  use- 
less to  form  a  Board  of  Conciliation  without  previously 
fixing  the  reference  to  be  made  to  the  impartial  chair- 
man, in  case  he  was  called  upon  to  give  his  casting 
vote.  The  full  meaning  of  this  objection  was  made 
manifest  by  the  demand  of  the  men's  representati .  es 
that  the  miners  must  be  allowed  to  return  to  work  at 
the  late  high  rate  immediately,  and  on  the  distinct 
understanding  that  there  is  to  be  no  reduction  at  all 
till  next  April,  and  that  there  is  to  be  no  reduction  at 
any  time  which  will  bring  the  rate  below  a  level  to  be 
fixed  at  thirty  per  cent,  above  the  rate  of  1 888.  On 
these  terms  no  understanding  was  possible,  and  the 
meeting  broke  up. 
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There  was  much  talk  in  the  course  of  the  two  meet- 
ings, generally  interesting  and  sometimes  tart.  By  far 
the  most  useful  passages  were  those  in  which  Mr. 
Pickard  avowed  and  reasserted  his  conviction  that  the 
consumer  can  be  forced  to  pay  a  price  which  will  en- 
able the  owner  to  pay  a  high  rate  of  wages,  and  yet  to 
take  a  fair  profit.  "  We  have  always  held,"  he  said, 
"  that  there  are  certain  classes  of  consumers  that  ought 
"  to  pay  a  price  such  as  will  pay  the  coalowner  and 
"  workman  a  profit."  These  consumers  are  the  Com- 
panies which  make  contracts,  not  the  general  public, 
whose  interests  Mr.  Pickard  professed  to  consult.  How 
the  Companies  are  to  be  prevented  from  recouping 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  public  he  did  not  ex- 
plain. When  told  that  prices  could  not  be  kept  up  if 
business  is  slack  and  there  is  more  coal  in  the  market 
than  is  wanted,  -he  replied  that  the  output  must  be 
limited.  When  asked  what  he  proposed  to  do  with 
foreign  and  Indian  competition,  he  replied  that  he 
had  plenty  of  figures  and  knew  what  the  foreigner 
could  do.  In  fact,  Mr.  Pickard,  who  did  the  whole 
of  the  talking  for  his  side,  did  not  attempt  to  dis- 
guise the  belief  of  his  supporters  that  they  possess 
a  monopoly,  and  can  impose  their  own  terms.  The 
meetings,  which  were  otherwise  futile,  were  of  use 
in  so  far  as  they  brought  this  truth  prominently 
forward.  It  ought  to  dispose  of  all  appeals  to  sen- 
timent on  behalf  of  the  miners.  Men  who  can  re- 
turn to  work  at  a  reduction  of  io  per  cent,  on  the 
late  prevailing  rate  of  wages  (for  that  is  what  1 5  per 
cent,  on  the  rate  of  1888  amounts  to),  and  on  the 
understanding  that  even  this  shall  be  made  good  to 
them  if  a  Board  of  Conciliation  decides  in  their  favour, 
cannot,  without  downright  mendacity,  be  said  to  be 
fighting  for  a  living  wage.  They  acknowledge  that 
what  they  have  is  a  good  rate,  and  10  per  cent,  less 
would,  therefore,  not  be  starvation  wages.  A  public 
which  relieves  them  of  the  obligation  to  support  their 
wives  and  children  will  be  a  most  egregiously  foolish 
public. 


A  TRIP  TO  MANCHESTER. 

IN  place  of  the  Ministerial  advocate-general,  Mr. 
Asquith.  otherwise  engaged  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  Chief  Secretary  has  apparently  undertaken 
the  duty  of  answering  the  criticisms  of  the  Opposition 
platforms.  By  his  own  confession  he  is  none  too  well 
equipped  for  the  work.  His  preparation,  he  admits, 
has  been  rather  hurried.  He  did  not  read  the  speeches 
of  his  opponents  "  as  they  came  out,"  having,  he  told  his 
Manchester  audience  the  other  night,  "  something  better 
"  to  do,"  but  swallowed  the  whole  of  them  last  Sunday 
afternoon  at  "  one  gigantic  and  laborious  gulp."  This 
method  of  deglutition  is  notoriously  unfavourable  to 
digestion,  and  it  does  not  surprise  us,  therefore,  to  find 
that  Mr.  Morley  has  somewhat  imperfectly  assimilated 
his  literary  food.  Some  of  it,  in  fact,  has  distinctly 
disagreed  with  him,  and  indeed  so  violently  as  to  set 
up  marked  symptoms  of  febrile  irritation.  Perhaps  if 
he  had  not  bolted  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  speech  at 
Glasgow,  his  reply  to  it  would  not  have  shown  such 
painful  signs  of  excitement  and  loss  of  self-control.  It 
is  distressing  to  find  a  man  of  Mr.  Morley's  ability 
and  cultivation  indulging  in  such  feebly  shrewish  sar- 
casm as  he  descended  to  in  this  reply,  and  proceed- 
ing, after  a  denunciation  of  the  "  bad  taste  "  and  "  bad 
"  manners "  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  chaff  of  Sir 
GEORGE  TReVELYAN,  to  describe  the  Duke  himself  as  a 
"  second-rate  naturalist."  If  these  are  the  effects  of 
Mr.  Morley's  Sunday  studies,  we  do  trust  that  he  will 
discontinue  them,  and  endeavour  to  find  time  to  read 
his  opponents'  speeches  in  future  "as  they  come  out." 

As  to  the  "  business  "  part  of  the  Cm ee  Secretary's 
discourse,  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  have  gone 


down  to  Manchester  to  deliver  it.  Mr.  Redmond  did  not 
require  to  be  told  there  is  in  Ireland  an  "open  wound" — • 
the  evicted  tenant  s'  question — and  that  t  he  Government 
"  have  pledged  themselves  to  deal  with  that  difficult,  but 
"inevitable,  question."  He  knows  all  about  that  "open 
"  wound,"  as  do  we,  who  witnessed  its  infliction  by  the 
knife  of  the  "  Campaigners,"  abetted  by  Mr.  Morley 
and  his  friends  ;  and  what  Mr.  Redmond,  and  indeed 
his  Nationalist  rivals,  want  to  know  is  the  nature  of  ,f 
the  surgical  treatment  which  the  Government  propose  ,ei| 
t  o  apply  to  it  bet  ween  now  and  next  year.    Nor  does  a  ^ 
journey  to  Manchester  seem  to  us  to  be  sufficiently  re-  \  j 
paid  by  the  opportunity  with  which  it  has  provided  the 
distinguished  official  traveller  for  developing  the  re-^ 
markable   thesis — first  propounded,  if  we  recollect 
rightly,  by  his  revered  leader — that  the  majority  in 
the  House  of  Lords  against  the  Home  Rule  Bill  was 
too  large  to  have  any  significance  as  a  representative 
expression  of  opinion.    It  is  an  entertaining,  if  a  some- 
what puerile,  paradox  ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  not  original, 
even  with  Mr.  Morley's  leader,  who  was  merely  main- 
taining, on  the  converse  of  a  certain  famous  poetic 
proposition,  that  the  defeat  of  the  Government  in  the 
House  of  Lords  was  "  small  because  it  was  so  great." 

However  this  may  be,  the  last  half-column  of  the 
newspaper  reports  of  Mr.  Morley's  address  contains 
the  real  kernel  of  what  he  went  to  Manchester  to 
say.    And,  indeed,  it  may  be  that  the  nucleolus  of? 
this  nucleus  is  to  be  found  in  a  single  sentence  at 
the  beginning  of  his  peroration.    He  may  have  gone 
to  Manchester  to  knit  up  the  somewhat  ravelled 
sleave  of   Mr.  Asquith's  Scotch  discourses,  and  to 
make  clear  at  last  what  that  Minister  certainly  didj 
not  manage,  if  he  desired,  to  elucidate.     It  was  to* 
this  announcement,   as  we   take   it,   that   all  Mr. 
Morley's  profuse  and  somewhat  anxious  laudations 
of  the  Irish  Nationalists  were  intended  to  lead  up. 
It  was  for  this  that  he  extolled  the  "  keen  political 
"  instinct"  displayed  by  them  since  1886,  and  made 
light  of  the  "  superficial  bickerings"  which  have  divided; 
them.    All  these  flatteries  were  meant  to  sugar  the  pill 
of  the  declaration,  now  at  last  unequivocally  made  on 
Ministerial  authority,  that  all  has  been  done  for  Home  |j\ 
Rule  that  the  Government  intend  at  present  to  do,  b 
and  that  probably  for  the  remainder  of  the  present  Par-  0 
liament  the  Irish  Nationalists  must  content  themselves  js 
with  second  fiddle  and  the  back  seat.    In  the  mean-  jo 
time  they  are  recommended  to  solace  and  fortify  them- 
selves with  the  reflection  that  every  single  vote  they  |t 
give  for  a  British  reform  is  a  vote  for  the  passing  of 
the  Home  Rule  Bill,  and  that  the  "  non-introduction 
"  of  the  Bill  into  the  House  of  Commons  in  1894 
"  makes  its  success  not  less  but  more  assured."  What 
may  be  the  effect  of  this  "pick-me-up"  on  the  de- 
pressed spirits  of  the  Nationalists  we  shall  wait  with 
much  interest  to  see. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

THAT  remarkable  body,  the  London  County  Council, 
continues  true  to  itself.  In  other  words,  it  is 
persisting  in  a  course  which  certainly  ought  to  bring 
to  pass  the  prophecy  of  the  Rev.  Fleming  Williams, 
though  for  other  reasons  than  those  he  gave  last  week. 
Mr.  Williams  looks  forward  to  the  possibility  of  a 
reaction  among  the  people  of  London,  which  would  do 
them  no  good,  but  "  might  have  very  disastrous  con- 
"  sequences  on  the  Progressive  party  in  the  Council." 
We  will  risk  the  "  no  good  "  willingly,  and,  as  for 
reaction,  would  be  content  if  it  took  the  form  of  a 
resolution  on  the  part  of  the  London  ratepayers  who 
did  not  take  the  trouble  to  vote  last  time,  to  show  a 
little  more  energy  at  the  next  election.  If  they  do, 
the  Progressive  party  might  be  allowed  to  keep  their 
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otes  without  fear  that  they  would  escape  the  disastrous 
onsequences. 

The  Council  continues  to  behave  like  a  very  ill-con- 
itioned  child.  Because  it  cannot  have  the  betterment 
iy  which,  in  the  present  case,  it  could  profit  very  little, 
t  will  not  go  on  with  very  necessary  works.  Conscience, 
t  appears,  will  not  allow  the  Council  to  incur  heavy 
xpenditure  until  it  knows  where  it  is  to  find  its 
esources.  This  is  an  admirable  rule  of  conduct,  de- 
erving  the  attention  of  all  who  have  the  expenditure 
if  money,  whether  public  or  private.  Mr.  Micawber 
educed  it  to  a  happy  and  memorable  formula.  The 
bounty  Council  would  be  worthy  of  still  higher  praise 
f  it  did  not  show  a  marked  inclination  to  keep  its 
aving  piety  to  itself,  which  is  a  line  of  conduct  quite 
he  reverse  of  altruistic.  It  has  recommended  the 
Thames  Conservancy  to  embark  on  a  vast  expenditure, 
"or  which  it  has  notoriously  no  funds — to  set  about 
:he  reclamation  of  the  foreshore  of  the  Thames,  an 
andertaking  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  would 
vfford  great  relief  to  the  unemployed  in  the  approach- 
ing distressful  season.  But  the  Council  will  not  go  on 
with  the  approaches  to  the  Tower  Bridge,  or  the  repair 
}f  Vauxhall  Bridge,  till  it  is  sure  of  its  resources, 
though  these  works  would  give  employment  to  no  in- 
considerable amount  of  labour.  It  is  not  worthy  of 
the  high-toned,  and  whole-souled,  Progressive  party  to 
endeavour  to  lead  others  into  committing  the  sin  from 
which  its  own  purity  shrinks  with  all  the  delicacy  of 
the  traditional  and  exemplary  ermine.  Wicked  persons, 
in  their  sneering  way,  have  been  heard  to  say  that 
all  this  lofty  parade  of  virtue  is  not  unaccompanied 
by  its  too  frequent  shadow,  which  is  commonly  known 
as  cant.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  these  advocates  of 
the  enemy  will  not  be  left  without  the  means  of 
making  some  sort  of  case.  While  the  County  Council 
is  profuse  in  expressions  of  sympathy  for  the  un- 
employed, and  in  recommendations  that  other  people 
should  do  something  for  them,  it  will  not  do  work 
which  it  might  and  ought  to  do,  because  it  is 
not  allowed  to  impose  a  Betterment-rate.  It  is  true 
that  betterment  does  not  come  in  in  the  case  of 
Vauxhall  Bridge,  and  only  slightly  in  the  case  of  the 
approaches  to  the  Tower  Bridge.  But,  as  Mr.  Arthur 
Arnold — not  letting  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  for  it  has 
been  out  this  many  a  day,  but  throwing  over  the  cant 
of  his  fellow-Progressives — put  it,  the  principle  is  at 
stake.  The  Council  will  have  betterment,  and  till  it 
gets  it  will  block  the  way. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  all  this ;  it  is  the  game 
which  the  Council  has  played  from  the  first.  It  is 
played  at  present  in  a  rather  more  impudent  way,  that 
is  all.  The  County  Council  knows  very  well  that  there 
is  no  question  of  unwillingness  to  accept  the  rule  that 
those  who  profit  especially  by  an  improvement  should 
pay  in  proportion.  What  has  happened  is  that  the 
House  of  Lords  has  refused  to  allow  a  complete  change 
in  the  established  system  of  assessment  to  be  intro- 
duced by  a  mere  subordinate  clause  in  a  Bill  nominally 
drafted  for  another  purpose.  It  has  refused  to  put  a 
power  of  arbitrary  taxation  into  the  hands  of  the 
County  Council.  If  we  are  to  have  the  innovation,  it 
must  first  be  properly  discussed  and  then  introduced 
on  its  merits.  The  mere  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which,  having  no  ground- rents  of 
its  own  to  be  taxed,  has  no  hesitation  in  currying 
favour  with  the  Radical  vote  by  sacrificing  those  who 
have,  is  not  enough. 


MATABELELAND. 

"  J I  THANK  Heaven  for  this  good  enemy!"  is  an 
_l_  observation  which  most  people  have  opportunity 
to  make  more  or  less  often  in  their  lives.    It  is  certain 
tbat,  if  the  Chartered  Company  of  British  South  Africa 


is  wise,  it  ought  at  this  time  to  utter  some  such 
words — to  have  uttered  them,  indeed,  even  before 
Mr.  Labouchere's  attack  on  Thursday.  We  have 
endeavoured  here  to  take  a  perfectly  impartial  view 
of  the  Company's  actions,  and  have  not  been  altogether 
satisfied  with  some  of  them.  The  original  casus  belli 
against  Lobengula  seemed  to  us  rather  insufficiently 
made  out.  We  cannot  help  remembering  that  the 
Matabele  war  system,  which  pains  Mr.  Buxton  so 
much,  is  no  new  thing,  and  that  we  negotiated  with 
Lobengula  in  full  knowledge  of  it.  We  still  think  the 
outcry  made  over  Lord  Ripon's  very  moderate  reminder, 
through  Sir  Henry  Loch,  that  the  Company  is  not  a 
sovereign  State,  unreasonable  and  improper.  And  we  dis- 
approve strongly  of  Mr.  Rhodes's  plan  of  first  sending 
exaggerated  and  vaunting  accounts  of  the  Shangani 
success,  and  then  keeping  all  details  back,  while  the 
more  unfavourable  ones  leak  out  against  his  will.  But 
such  an  absurdity  as  the  demand  of  Captain  Cecil 
Norton,  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday,  for 
the  revoking  of  the  Company's  Charter  is  enough  to 
make  all  Englishmen  who  have  some  sense  of  fairness 
and  some  portion  of  reason  decline  to  consider  any 
longer  the  peccadilloes,  the  blunders,  and  the  faults  of 
good  taste  which  the  Company  may  have  committed. 
That  body  has  invaded  Matabeleland  with  the  express 
sanction  of  the  Queen's  temporary  Ministers  at  home 
and  the  Queen's  permanent  High  Commissioner  on 
the  spot.  Its  troops  have  acted  in  all  ways  in  union 
with  the  Queen's  own  forces,  and,  by  executing  opera- 
tions in  combination  with  those  forces,  have  brought 
the  enemy  to  action.  As  usually  happens  in  action,  a 
certain  number  of  that  enemy  have  been  killed. 
Whereupon  Captain  Cecil  Norton,  at  present  an 
"  Advanced  Liberal  and  Home  Ruler  "  and  a  member  of 
Parliament,  but  formerly  for  some  dozen  years  an  officer 
of  Her  Majesty's  army,  who,  we  suppose,  would  have 
served  actively  if  he  had  been  called  upon,  demands 
that  the  Company's  Charter  shall  be  withdrawn  !  The 
force  even  of  Grladstonian  folly  could  hardly,  it  would 
seem,  go  further  ;  but  we  admit  that  the  record  in  that 
respect  has  been  so  often  broken  already  that  we  should 
not  be  surprised  if  even  Captain  Cecil  Norton  were 
left  behind  before  long.  Indeed,  we  are  not  certain 
that  it  was  not  actually  reached  by  those  about 
Mr.  Labouceere  in  the  debate  on  the  adjournment 
last  Thursday. 

It  is  said  that  there  has  been  almost  unprecedented 
demand  for  the  Matabele  Blue-book  issued  early  in 
this  week ;  and,  if  it  be  so,  we  sincerely  hope  that 
both  members  of  Parliament  (upon  whom  the  chief 
stress  falls)  and  others  will  study  it,  and  the  subse- 
quent unofficial  news,  and  such  of  the  innumerable 
"  letters  to  the  papers"  as  deserve  study — such,  that  is 
to  say,  as  those  of  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  and  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson — with  something  more  than  the 
usual  British  mixture  of  lazy  neglect  and  headlong 
prejudgment.  Nor  do  we  fear  greatly  the  result  of 
such  a  study,  if  only  it  be  given.  Such  persons  as  Mr. 
Haggard's  friend,  who  was  "  a  Humanitarian  first  and 
"  an  Imperialist  afterwards"  (he  might  as  well  have  called 
himself  "  a  vegetarian  first  and  a  carnivorous  animal 
'•  afterwards  "),  are,  of  course,  hopeless  on  one  side ; 
while,  generally  as  we  share  Mr.  Haggard's  own  point 
of  view,  we  are  not  certain  that  his  recipe  of  trusting 
in  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  letting  Mr.  Rhodes  pull  us  through, 
is  not  a  little  rudimentary  and  over-confiding.  It 
savours  too  much  of  the  South  African  catchword 
"  Rhodes  will  square  it."'  But  we  are  quite  certain  that 
Mr.  Haggard  is  much  nearer  the  truth  than  the 
Humanitarian,  or  than  the  mixed  multitude  of  stock- 
jobbing bears,  "  aborigin  "-worshippers,  rivals  of  the 
Company,  and  haters  of  everything  that  looks  like 
adding  to  the  strength  and  wealth  of  England,  who 
are  howling  at  the  Company's  heels.    We  are  neither 
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for  allowing  the  Matabele  to  be  extirpated  nor  for 
allowing  the  Company  to  carry  matters  simply  as  it 
chooses  in  any  way.  But  as  for  the  extirpation  of  the 
Matabele,  we  think  the  Matabele  themselves  may  be 
trusted  to  have  more  than  a  word  to  say  in  that 
matter.  They  have  hitherto  chiefly  been  beaten  by 
defensive  operations  in  laager,  and  you  can't  very 
quickly  extirpate  a  nation  by  sitting  behind  a  waggon 
with  a  machine-gun.  The  smart  and  interesting 
tight  between  them  and  the  Imperial  troops  might 
reassure  their  friends.  As  for  the  second  point,  we 
are  ready  to  take  due,  but  not  undue,  account  of 
Colonial  sensitiveness.  What  the  more  moderate  of 
the  Company's  advocates  say  more  or  less  gingerly  is 
:<  Take  care,  or  '  the  harbour  of  Cape  Town  will  be 
"  '  black  with  unexpected  tea.'  "  In  other  words,  they 
bid  us  beware  how  we  offend  the  South  Africans,  lest 
we  lose  South  Africa.  Now  we  do  not  altogether 
slight  this  warning.  In  consequence  of  the  miserable 
blunders  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  a  dozen  years 
ago,  the  loyalty  of  even  English  colonists  in  South  Africa 
to  England  has  been  reduced  to  a  very  low  ebb,  while 
the  Afrikander  sentiment  has  been  steadily  flowing. 
The  third  and  great  success  recently  announced  by 
Dr.  Jameson,  if  correctly  reported,  will,  of  course, 
make  the  excogitation  of  some  plan,  such  as  Mr. 
Buxton  hinted  at  on  Thursday,  for  the  administration 
of  the  country  necessary.  At  the  same  time,  we  would 
rather  haul  down  the  English  flag  any  where  than  keep 
it  flying  at  the  cost  of  allowing  the  reasonable  demands 
of  the  Home  Government  to  be  flouted.  The  labourer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  for  its  services  in  this  case 
the  British  South  Africa  Company  has  deserved  the 
Charter  (advance  pay,  let  it  be  remembered)  which  was 
conferred  upon  it ;  and  may  deserve  yet  more.  But  the 
terms  of  that  Charter  must  be  observed,  first  of  all, 
and  through  all ;  and  the  chief  of  these  terms  is  the 
unchallenged,  and  unchallengeable,  supremacy  of  the 

Queen. 


THE  MEDITERRANEAN  SQUADRON. 

IT  is  certainly  amusing  to  compare  the  conflicting 
utterances  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  on  the 
subject  of  our  naval  forces.  It  was  only  the  other 
night  that  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  them  to  be  abso- 
lutely  sufficient,  and  asserted  the  confidence  of  the 
Cabinet  in  their  power  to  do  whatever  was  required  of 
them.  Yet,  a  few  days  before,  Lord  Spencer  had 
spoken  in  a  very  different  tone  at  the  Cutlers'  feast, 
and  he  repeated  himself  at  the  Guildhall  banquet. 
Which  voice  speaks  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet?  If 
it  is  Mr.  Gladstone's,  we  should  like  to  hear  the 
Ministerial  reasons.  If  it  is  Lord  Spencer's,  we 
should  like  to  see  the  fruits  of  the  Cabinet's  good 
intentions.  It  is  our  national  misfortune  that  the 
navy  is  alternately  the  object  of  neglect  or  of  ex- 
cited rhetoric.  This  is  all  the  more  reason  why  a 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  should  avoid  the  use 
of  idle  words.  We  trust  Lord  Spencer  has  done 
so.  The  speech  of  the  Italian  Ambassador,  on  the 
same  occasion,  supplied  an  excellent  text  for  some 
remarks  on  the  sufficiency  of  the  fleet  for  its  work. 
He  spoke  of  friendship  between  England  and  Italy, 
and  of  that  identity  of  interest  between  them  which  is 
the  only  solid  basis  for  an  alliance.  But  it  is  obvious 
that,  if  this  friendship  is  to  be  other  than  a  snare  to 
both  of  us,  we  must  be  in  a  position  to  give  Italy 
effective  support.    Are  we  in  that  position  ? 

The  question  is  one  to  be  argued ;  but  we  heartily 
hope  that  it  will  not  be  discussed  in  the  tone  of  the 
letter  which  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  contributed  to  the 
Times  of  Friday.  This  letter  is,  in  fact,  a  specimen 
of  that  very  excited  rhetoric  which  we  deprecate.  The 
Earl  takes  up  t  lie  wondrous  tale  of  the  Times'  Corre- 
spondent who  wrote  from  Toulon.    The  gist  of  the 


complaint  of  both  of  them  is  that  our  Mediterranean 
Squadron  in  peace-time  is  not  equal  to  the  whole  naval 
force,  including  reserves,  kept  by  the  trench  at  their 
great  arsenal.  We  will  ask  Lord  Pembroke  whether  he 
has  fully  thought  out  what  his  contention  means.  The 
French  keep  the  larger  part  of  their  whole  naval  force  at 
Toulon.  Therefore,  if  we  are  to  exceed  them  at  all 
times,  we  must  keep  the  larger  half  of  our  whole  naval 
establishment  in  the  Mediterranean,  including  re- 
serves. Lord  Pembroke  distinctly  says  that  we  ought 
to  have  reserve  ships  there.  Ought  we  also  to  keep 
the  reserve  crews  there  ?  If  not,  it  is  clear  that  the 
crews  must  be  sent  out  in  transports.  But  it  would 
be  safer,  quicker,  and  more  economical  to  send  them 
out  in  the  ships  in  which  they  had  to  fight. 

Lord  Pembroke,  like  most  other  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject, does  not  seem  to  grasp  the  obvious  truth  that  our 
command  of  the  Mediterranean  would  be  decided  by 
the  general  course  of  a  war.  He  takes  the  case  of  a 
war  suddenly  declared  in  which  we  fought  France 
single-handed,  and  draws  a  flaming  picture  of  the 
British  Sqnadron  shut  up  in  Alexandria,  or  Gibraltar, 
by  an  ovn  vhelming  fleet  ,  while  a  French  army  corps  was, 
as  a  man  may  say,  playing  Meg's  diversions  with  Egypt. 
Any  British  admiral  who  allowed  himself  to  be  shut  up 
in  Alexandria  would  be  an  incapable  fool.  He  who 
suffered  himself  to  be  pinned  in  Gibraltar  would  be 
his  brother.  Of  course,  a  man  who  knew  the  simplest 
book  moves  would  fall  back  on  the  Channel,  knowing 
that  (a)  the  whole  French  force  must  follow  him,  and 
that  the  thing  must  be  decided  by  a  battle  off  Ushant, 
the  Mediterranean  going  to  the  conqueror ;  or  (b) 
the  whole  French  force  would  go  to  Alexandria,  in  which 
case  it  could  be  followed,  and  fought  by  a  proportionate 
fleet.  If  the  French  won,  Egypt  would  go,  and  much 
else  ;  if  they  lost,  any  army  corps  they  had  landed,  in 
the  interval,  would  be  cut  off  and  compelled  to  sur- 
render in  time  as  Napoleon's  was ;  or  (c)  the  French 
would  divide,  and  in  that  case  he  could  have  beat  in  de- 
tail. Lord  Pembroke,  like  most  other  people,  quotes  the 
evacuation  of  the  Mediterranean  by  Jervis,  and  quotes 
it  wrong.  Jervis  was  compelled  to  evacuate  that  sea 
because  a  subordinate  officer  went  off  home  with  a 
whole  squadron  of  ships-of-the-line  in  defiance  of 
orders.  He  regained  it  by  the  battle  of  Cape  St. 
Vincent.  What  this  case  proves  is  that,  if  subordinate 
officers  go  mad,  they  may  cause  embarrassment  to 
their  admiral,  and  that  the  command  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean may  depend  on  a  battle  fought  on  the  ocean. 
What  it  does  not  prove  is,  the  necessity  of  doing  any- 
thing so  absurd  as  to  transfer  more  than  half  of  our 
whole  naval  establishment  to  a  foreign  station. 


THE  CHICAGO  EXHIBITION. 

THE  Chicago  Exhibition  has  quietly  come  to  an  end, 
the  tragic  death  of  the  Mayor  of  the  city  forming  one 
sufficient  reason  for  dispensing  with  closing  ceremonies. 
Another  may  have  been  a  general  recognition  by  the 
Chicagoans  that  their  show  had  to  some  extent  fizzled. 

Loud  were  the  complaints  earlier  in  the  year  at  the 
unfair  spirit  of  detraction  with  which  the  European,  and  a 
not  inconsiderable  section  of  the  American,  press  allowed 
themselves  to  comment  upon  the  World's  Columbian  Ex- 
position, and  the  unfairness,  in  the  eyes  of  the  promoters, 
seems  to  have  chiefly  lain  in  the  fact  that  their  show  was 
reviewed  before  it  was  really  a  complete  and  going  concern. 
Now  this  objection  was  itself  unfair,  for  the  time  at  which 
the  Exhibition  became  a  definitely  finished  and  complete 
show  was  itself  very  indefinite.  For  at  least  two  months 
after  the  directorate  estimated  their  creation-whipping 
entertainment  so  worthy  of  consideration  that  they  opened 
their  doors,  and  invited  creation  at  half-a-dollar  a  head 
to  come  ami  he  whipped,  there  was  but  one  answer  to 
every  uncomplimentary  remark  that  English  purblindnesa 
or  Yankee  jealousy  could  suggest.    It  was  that  the  affair 
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was  not  yet  complete.     Time  was  required  for  unpack- 
ing, for  arranging,  and  for  rearranging.    Time  also  was 
required  for  the  settlement  of  various  questions  of  policy 
in  the  management ;  and  until  these  things  were  done  a 
smooth  course  could  not  be  expected.    The  said  purblind 
and  jealous  may  have  thought  that  when  the  curtain 
had  gone  up  the  time  for  rehearsals — however  dressy 
— was  past,  and  the  time  for  serious  performance  had 
arrived  ;  they  may  have  considered,  with  an  old-world  and 
lamentable  lack  of  smartness,  that,  when  money  began  to 
be  taken  from  the  public,  criticism  was  due  to  the  public. 
But  that  was  the  sort  of  hair-splitting  idea  for  which  a 
Chicagoan  had  no  use.    Four  months  after  the  opening, 
when  several  structures  showed  distinct  signs  of  disrepair  and 
fire  had  removed  one  from  the  sphere  of  criticism,  finishing 
touches  were  required  here  and  there,  and  rearrangement  in 
more  than  a  few  places,  while  one  whole  section  was  in  a 
chaotic  muddle,  many  of  the  articles  sent  for  exhibition 
being  still  in  their  packing-ca«es,  the  scope  of  the  section 
undefined,  and  its  scheme  undeveloped.    When  the  autumn 
was  wed  upon  them  the  directorate  were  still  in  throes. 
Bickerings  and  quarrellings  were  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  Sunday  Opening  question,  having  been  definitely  settled 
both  ways,  still  awaited  decision.    Then  came  rows  about 
the  plan  to  be  adopted  in  awarding  prizes.    Judges  and 
competitors  threatened  resignation,  and  in  the  end  who 
"was  satisfied  and  who  was  not,  and  under  what  methods 
the  awards  have  been  made,  Heaven  itself  alone  knoweth. 
In  consideration  of  all  of  which,  it  has  seemed  reasonable 
to  delay  reviewing  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  until 
its  termination  had  earned  for  it  a  position  of  completeness, 
although  to  do  so  was  a  concession  to  the  unreadiness  of 
the  authorities  at  Jackson  Park. 

The  World's  Columbian  Exposition  had  no  proper  claims 
on  the  world's  attention,  and  has  therefore,  very  rightly, 
not  been  able  to  enforce  any.  It  was  a  colossal  show,  and 
a  fair  number  of  people — something  under  a  million  a 
week — attended  it,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  went  over 
and  over  again,  the  noughts  on  the  millions  being  chiefly 
run  up  by  the  local  crowds.  But  there  was  no  reason 
why  the  whole  world  should  attend,  and  it  distinctly  failed 
to  do  so.  Dwellers  in  civilized  places  appear  to  have  thought 
that  they  could  see  as  much  of  the  material  side  of  the 
Exhibition  as  they  desired  in  their  domestic  shop-windows. 
The  great  thinkers  of  the  world  paid  no  attention  to  the 
invitations  of  the  Congress  Auxiliary,  a  queerly  named  off- 
shoot from  the  parent  scheme,  which  begged  them  to  attend 
in  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  and  supplement  the  material 
exhibition  by  "  a  portrayal  of  the  achievements  of  the  age 
in  science,  literature,  education,  government,  morals,  charity, 
religion,  and  other  departments  of  human  activity  (!) "  The 
landscape  gardens  of  Jackson  Park  were  chiefly  thronged 
by  Ameritan  sight-seers,  and  the  sessions  of  the  Auxiliary 
Congress  were,  with  but  one  exception,  largely  left  to  the 
self-advertising  idiot  and  the  blue-stocking  woman.  And 
the  exception  owed  its  partial  success  to  the  enthusiasm  of 
an  English  man  of  letters. 

But  if  the  world  at  large  looked  coldly  upon  the  Chicago 
Exhibition,  good  words  must  be  said  for  it  as  a  local 
show.  It  was  the  largest  thing  of  the  sort  that  has  ever 
been  done.  The  conventionally  classical  buildings  had  the 
good  taste  of  their  examples.  The  cost  has  been  great,  and 
amiably  borne.  Yet,  even  as  a  local  show,  it  has  been 
taken  too  seriously.  It  was  never  allowed  to  seek  popular 
suffrage  as  a  place  of  amusement  only,  but  was  always  com- 
pelled to  prove  itself  a  great  movement  in  civilization. 
Civilization  is  what  the  Chicagoan  hankers  for.  His 
town  is  the  centre  of  an  enormous  interior  country, 
whose  population  are  entirely  occupied  in  developing  its 
material  wealth  and  putting  money  in  their  purse.  To 
these — to  the  ignorant  millionaire,  to  the  grain-man,  to  the 
pig-man,  to  the  anarchist,  to  the  Irish  politician,  and  to 
the  dude  who  has  bust  and  gone  West— to  each  and  all  of 
these,  in  their  divisions,  subdivisions,  and  combinations, 
the  World's  Exposition  was  to  furnish  an  object-lesson  in 
civilization.  The  buildings — the  Elfin  City,  the  City  of 
White  Palaces,  the  Western  Venice,  the  Fairy  (or  prefer- 
ably Faerie)  City,  the  Dream  City  (for  further  variants  see 
the  Chicago  press) — were  to  instruct  them  in  architecture 
and  mural  decoration,  the  contents  of  those  buildings  were 
to  impress  them  with  the  extent  of  human  progress,  to  make 
them  feel  that,  if  on  the  one  hand  they  were  indeed  the  heirs 
of  the  ages,  on  the  other  they  were  an  exceedingly  simple 
folk.    In  the  thirteen  great  halls,  stuffed  with  the  produce 


of  the  world,  there  was  much  to  be  learned  by  everybody 
possessing  the  necessary  curiosity  and  energy.  Fishing- 
tackle  and  lime-juice  preparations,  electric  plant  and 
bulbs  from  Holland,  crime  statistics  and  furniture  from 
Tottenham  Court  Boad,  canned  goods  and  one  thousand 
and  seventy-five  paintings  by  American  artists,  were  all  on 
view.  But  whether  these  things  had  a  message  for  the 
intellectually  starving  of  the  West  is  very  doubtful,  and 
certainly  such  message  was  made  no  more  distinct  by  the 
reiterated  assertions  of  the  press  that  they  could  under- 
stand it.  And  here  a  word  must  be  said  of  the  official 
guide.  It  was  a  skimpy  affair  and  not  devoid  of  errors, 
which  things,  as  the  world's  greatest  thinkers  did  not  attend 
to  expound  the  subjectivity  of  the  world's  greatest  show, 
must  have  borne  hardly  upon  the  ardent  searchers  for  inner 
meanings.  For  instance,  although  useful  emotions  might 
be  called  up  by  the  inspection  of  their  pictures,  for  educa- 
tional purposes  it  was  a  pity  to  describe  them  as  due  to  the 
brushes  of  Pointer,  Herkimar,  and  Sir  J.  Miller. 

There  remains  but  one  aspect  from  which  to  look  at  the 
Exhibition,  and  this  is  the  right  one.  It  was  a  place  to 
lounge  in,  especially  in  the  evening,  when  the  doors  of  the 
buildings  were  closed,  and  all  rabid  desires  "  to  see  wheels 
go  wound  "  in  sympathy  with  Toddie,  that  wittiest  of 
Americans,  and  all  weak  lapses  into  thirst  for  information  had 
been  rendered  impossible.  The  site  of  the  Fair  was  magni- 
ficent, and  by  moonlight  the  rough  "  staff"  of  which  the 
buildings  were  constructed  gained  a  beauty  which  the  un- 
sparing sun  by  day  denied  them.  It  is  true  that  the 
directors,  recognizing  the  variable  quantities  of  the  moon's 
light,  hung  the  place  profusely  with  electric  light  of  stated 
candle-power,  worked  by  machines  of  stated  horse-power^ 
at  a  cost  of  a  stated  number  of  millions ;  but  these  were 
only  lighted  upon  occasion,  and  all  who  did  not  care  for 
the  effect  were  free  to  leave.  The  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  was  an  immense  show,  excelling  other  shows 
chiefly  by  its  immensity,  and  good  to  look  at  by  moonlight ; 
and  it  gave  pleasure  to  a  very  large  number  of  worthy 
people.  But  this  is  not  an  adequate  result,  when  the  time, 
monej',  and  breath  that  have  been  spent  over  it  are  remem- 
bered. 


THE  OUTSIDE  EYE  ON  ETON  LIFE. 

N'OT  very  long  ago  we  had  occasion  to  remark  that  there 
is  no  such  liber  class  icus  for  Eton  as  Tom  Brown — 
which  still  holds  its  place — has  ever  been  held  to  be  for 
Rugby.  The  observation  produced  a  letter  from  an  Old 
Etonian,  which,  if  we  may  use  the  phrase,  "  cracked  up  to 
the  skies"  a  little  book  called  Collegers  and  Oppidans. 
With  this  little  book  we  have  lately  renewed  acquaintance. 
If  oddity  is  the  same  thing  as  merit,  it  is  a  very  meritorious 
work. 

If  this  extraordinary  story  is  to  be  taken  as  a  true  repre- 
sentation of  Eton  life,  then  Eton  games  and  Eton  fellows 
are  very  different  from  those  we  know.  All  the  fellows, 
and  especially  Jickling,  behave  in  the  very  oddest  manner. 
When  Ashton  throws  his  cap  on  the  ground  with  the 
action  of  a  man  who  is  preparing  to  fight,  we  are  reminded 
of  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays.  But  there  was  a  distinction,  if 
not  a  difference,  for  "  those  who  meant  business  took  off  their 
coats  and  hats."  But  when  we  find  Hulkey,  the  College 
"  post,"  playing  in  a  Wall-game  on  St.  Andrews  Day,  it  is, 
perhaps,  as  well  that  the  author  should  inform  us,  as  he 
does,  that  "  for  those  who  have  never  seen  '  Wall '  football 
a  description  of  the  game  would  scarcely  be  intelligible,  and 
for  those  who  have  seen  it  it  would  be  useless."  But  we 
would  in  all  humility  suggest  "  my  description"  as  an  emen- 
dation for  "  a  description  "  in  the  passage  quoted  above. 

The  Spankie  business  is  rather  overdone,  and  has  been 
much  better  done  by  a  man  who  was  never  at  Eton  in  his 
life,  and  whose  name  was  not  unknown  in  politics  and 
literature.  Ashton  was  very  conscientious ;  for,  after 
rowing  up  to  Monkey  (which  is  not  so  very  far,  after 
all,  for  so  remarkable  an  oar),  he  would  "  land,  dress, 
and  run  down  to  College,"  and  all  in  seven  minutes, 
to  answer  his  name  at  two-o'clock  absence,  when  he  could 
have  given  himself  time  and  to  spare  by  the  simple,  but  un- 
worthy, expedient  of  dropping  into  "  second  absence."  But 
as  even  after  this  he  achieved  the  remarkable  feat  of  being 
trim,  speckless,  and  glossy,  perhaps  excuse  may  be  found 
for  him. 

Among  the  scribblers  who  consider  themselves  competent 
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to  ■write  .about  Eton,  certain  newspaper  correspondents 
must  be  very  dear  to  every  Etonian.  Such  a  one  will 
amble  about  the  playing-fields  and  school-yard,  with  a  note- 
book and  pencil,  and  will  unblushingly  publish  a  statement 
in  his  newspaper,  next  day,  to  the  effect  that  "at  three 
o'clock  the  students  of  Eton  College  are  accustomed  to 
assemble  in  their  quadrangle  for  the  roll  call."  Or  it  may 
be  that  "  the  Gown-boys  played  a  foot-ball  match  along  the 
Wall  with  the  Town-boys,  in  which  the  scholars  were  vic- 
torious by  i  rouge  and  3  tries  to  a  goal  and  a  shy." 

In  connexion  with  the  Quadrangle  there  is  a  good  story 
concerning  a  Yankee  and  an  Etonian.  The  American, 
wandering  aimlessly  about  the  school-yard,  cime  across  an 
Etonian,  of  whom  he  inquired  where  the  Quadrangle  might 
be.  The  Etonian  said  he  was  very  sorry,  but  he  didn't 
remember  ever  having  heard  of  such  a  place.  After  a 
moment's  thought,  however,  he  said,  "  Perhaps  you  distantly 
allude  to  the  school-yard.  If  so.  this  is  it."  And  it  was  in 
an  American  magazine  that  a  writer  observed  that,  while 
walking  on  the  Terrace  at  Windsor  Castle,  on  Sunday,  he 
saw  very  many  little  Eton  boys  walking  about,  in  their 
"  white  ties  "  and  "  Eton  collars,"  looking  for  all  the  world 
like  so  many  little  clergymen.  This  man  was  evidently  an 
authority  on  dress  in  general,  and  Eton  fashions  in  par- 
ticular. But  even  the  many  mistakes  we  have  quoted  have 
been  eclipsed  by  the  curious  and  wonderful  mistakes  of 
]>rivate  individuals.  An  Eton  mother,  holding  forth  about 
her  son  at  Eton,  imparted  to  a  friend  the  somewhat  curious 
information  that  her  son  was  very  fond  of  the  river — in 
fact,  was  what  they  called  a  "water  Bob."  Land  Bobs  and 
water  Bobs  !  We  have  also  heard  of  "  High  Old  Club"  as  the 
great  Eton  cricket-ground.  Needless  to  say,  it  is  a  synonym, 
and  a  very  odd  one,  for  "  Upper  Club."  It  was  reserved,  how- 
ever, for  a  writer  in  a  weekly  contemporary  to  out-quadrangle 
the  quadranglers  with  information  that  will  surprise,  if  it 
will  not  delight,  the  sons  of  Eton,  wherever  it  may  meet 
their  eyes  ("  by  many  names  men  call  us,  in  many  lands  we 
d  well  ").  Here  are  some  gems.  The  italics  are  throughout 
ours.  There  are  so  many  holidays  and  half-holidays  at 
Eton  that  it  must  be  difficult  for  Etonians  to  remember 
"  when  a  whole  days  sclioolhig  occurs."  The  Head-Master 
calls  over  only  the  first  Hundred  at  Absence,  at  wdiich  they 
all  answer  "  Adsum  "  (and,  by  a  very  earthquake  of  philo- 
logy, Absence  is  derived  from  adsum).  The  Head-Master 
during  this  ceremony  has  a  "precentor  at  his  side."  A  pre- 
centor !  The  fashion  of  wearing  the  last  button  of  the 
waistcoat  unbuttoned  may,  it  is  suggested,  have  something 
to  do  with  a  "  tuck-s7top,"  and  it  is  especially  incumbent  on 
the  First  Hundred  to  follow  this  fashion.  The  costume 
worn  for  playing  at  the  Wall  is  made  of  sacking.  If  the 
ball  is  pushed  or  kicked  out  "  from  the  Wall,"  the  contest 
"  has  to  begin  over  again,"  and  this  game  is  played  in 
"absolute  silence."  Among  these  strange  tidings  the  state- 
ment that  all  Eton  boys  "slouch"  seems  trivial.  To  have 
collected  so  much  and  such  startling  knowledge  in  so  short 
a  visit  is  truly  a  great  matter. 


TENNIS,  1893. 

TT/'ITH  the  match  on  Saturday  last  at  Brighton,  between 
V  \  Mr.  Lyttelton  and  Saunders,  the  second  of  the  two 
tennis  seasons  of  the  year  may  be  counted  as  closed.  The 
Brighton  Court  is  lucky  in  its  new  proprietors.  The  ener- 
getic counsels  of  Prince's  Club  now  direct  its  fortunes,  and 
a  judicious  expenditure  has  made  beautiful  a  building  which 
none  before  could  call  alluring.  It  is  ill  to  speak  unkindly 
of  the  departed,  and  many  good  games  (and  many  strange 
ones)  were  played  in  the  old  court,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
gainsay  the  advantages  of  the  new  one.  For  new  the  court 
may  fairly  claim  to  be.  A  new  floor  is  laid  (dyed  of  a, 
ravishing  brown  hue),  the  walls  and  batteries  have  been  re- 
faced  and  plastered,  while  the  whole  court  has  been  fur- 
bished up  and  renewed.  A  new  long  gallery  runs  the 
length  of  the  court  above  the  side  wall,  and  a  second 
smallei  gallery  has  been  added  above  the  dedans.  Of  the 
rest  of  the  club  premises  it  does  not  behove  us  to  speak; 
but  it  may  lie  said  that  space  has  been  found  for  excellent 
billiard  and  card  rooms,  besides  an  admirable  new  and 
enlarged  dedans,  much  larger  than  the  old  one,  and  a  new 
entrance!  from  Little  Preston  Street.  Ted  Dealtrey,  for 
many  years  under  Jim  Harradine,  at  Cambridge,  is  tho 
marker. 


The  match  on  Saturday  began  punctually  at  2.15, 
before  a  large  company  of  spectators,  who  crowded  the 
dedans,  the  side  galleries,  and  the  new  galleries  above. 
Saunders  conceded  fifteen  for  a  bisque  ;  odds  which,  in  their 
record  for  the  year, should  have  given  the  champion  a  slight, 
advantage.  Mr.  Lyttelton,  however,  proved  to  be  in  excel- 
lent form,  and  succeeded  in  gauging  the  peculiarities  of  the 
court  quicker  than  his  opponent.  The  first  set  was  won 
narrowly  by  Saunders,  but  the  two  following  sets  fell  to  Mr. 
Lyttelton.  At  this  point  the  light,  which  was  never  good, 
began  to  fail  considerably,  and  after  a  game  or  two  the 
question  cf  when  to  abandon  the  match  became  uppermost. 
A  set  played  under  these  conditions  is  bound  to  be  unsatis- 
factory. But  it  was  concluded  with  another  win  for  Saunders. 
In  getting  two  out  of  three  sets,  in  the  best  of  the  light,  Mr. 
Lyttelton  did  better  than  at  any  time  before  this  season. 
His  game,  which,  if  in  practice,  would  rival  anybody's,  shows 
often  the  signs  of  rust,  and  earlier  in  the  year  he  fell  a 
victim  to  Latham,  playing  at  evens,  and  victim  to  Fennell, 
who  received  half-fifteen  for  a  bisque.  But  it  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive  more  brilliant  tennis  than  at  times  he 
displayed  on  Saturday.  His  low,  hard  volleys,  well  cut  and 
placed,  were  alone  a  delight  to  behold,  while  his  persistent 
use  of  the  tambour  caused  his  opponent  many  an  anxious 
moment.  It  was  noted  that  balls  deflected  by  the  tambour, 
and  bounding  to  the  battery  wall  below  the  winning  gallery, 
came  down  with  unusual  quickness,  and,  generally,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  walls  were  proved  to  play  fast  and  the  floor 
a  little  slow.  Saunders  made  many  beautiful  volleys  from 
the  penthouse,  but  when  serving  neither  he  nor  Mr. 
Lyttelton  shone  with  customary  brilliance. 

The  season  proper  of  the  year  opened  earlier  than  usual 
with  the  visits  of  the  young  French  champion,  Charles 
Lesueur.  He  is  a  pretty  player,  with  great  power  of  re- 
turn, and  some  knowledge  of  service  ;  but  he  is  not  a  pauviier 
of  the  parts  of  his  master.  He  came  over  twice  this  spring, 
and  on  the  first  occasion  played  matches  with  Mr.  H.  E. 
Crawley  and  Saunders,  whom  he  beat ;  Mr.  Crawley  meet- 
ing him  at  evens,  and  Saunders  conceding  him  half-thirty. 
On  the  second  visit  he  played  twice  with  Latham,  first  at 
Prince's,  where  Lesueur  was  beaten,  receiving  half-fifteen  ; 
and,  secondly,  on  the  solitary  occasion  when  he  played  away 
from  Prince's,  he  beat  Peter  at  Queen's,  receiving  an  increased 
lead  of  a  bisque.  His  fifth  match  was  with  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  who  beat  him  at  evens  after  a  fine  display.  This  last 
result  was  a  surprise,  for  it  was  felt  by  most  present  that 
Lesueur  (or  Le  Bisquon,  as  he  is  commonly  called  in  Paris) 
was  the  stronger  player.  However,  he  was  feeling  the 
effects  of  a  hard  match  with  Latham  of  a  few  days  before, 
and  this,  combined  with  an  exceptionally  brilliant  "  show 
from  Sir  Edward  Grey,  turned  the  scale.  We  doubt  if  this 
amateur  ever  played  better  than  on  this  occasion.  All  the 
familiar  parts  of  his  game  were  shown  to  perfection,  while 
his  defence  of  the  dedans  was  worthy  of  Mr.  Lyttelton. 

Lesueur  exhibited  the  greatest  pluck  and  persistence  in 
all  his  matches.  In  his  first  match  with  Latham,  at 
Prince's,  with  two  sets  lost,  and  with  the  score  at  four 
games  love  against  him,  so  well  did  he  play  that  it  was  won 
by  Peter  only  after  thirty  games  had  been  fought  out — 
namely,  at  sixteen  games  to  fourteen.  Had  Lesueur  Avon 
this  set  we  should  not  have  been  surprised  to  see  him  win 
the  match.  It  would  have  been  exactly  the  kind  of  contre- 
temps to  depress  Peter,  and  make  him  but  the  shadow  of 
himself.  That  these  odds  were  almost  exactly  right  was 
shown  a  week  later  at  Queen's,  when,  receiving  a  bisque  in 
addition  to  his  half-fifteen,  Lesueur  beat  Latham  by  the 
odd  set  of  five.  With  this  match  his  second  visit  termi- 
nated. That  he  has  improved  much  in  the  three  years 
since  he  was  last  over  here  is  certain,  and  in  estimating  his 
performances  in  England  we  must  not  foiget  the  strange- 
ness of  the  courts  and  balls.  To  our  mind  he  played  an 
exceedingly  pretty  game,  while  an  opponent  more  scrupu- 
lously fair  and  more  jealous  of  another's  hard  luck  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find.  It  was  a  pity  that  no  match  was 
possible  between  him  and  Fennell. 

A  little  later  came  the  first  of  the  three  matches  between 
Saunders  and  Peter  Latham.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
last  year  these  players  met  three  times  to  decide  a  match  in 
which  the  champion  conceded  fifteen  and  a  bisque  ;  a  match 
which  fell  to  Latham  by  the  odd  one  of  fifteen  sets.  A 
similar  match  was  arranged  now,  Saunders  conceding 
fifteen.  The  first  match  was  held  in  May,  at  Queen's,  and 
was  won  by  Peter  by  three  sets  to  one.  The  next  meeting, 
a  week  or  two  later,  was  at  Prince's,  where  Saunders 
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made  all  equal  by  winning  three  sets  to  his  oppo- 
nent's one.  The  last  match  was  played  at  Lord's  in 
June,  and  resulted  in  another  win  for  Peter  by  three  sets  to 
two  on  the  day's  play  and  a  victory  in  the  match  of  seven 
sets  to  six.  These  three  days'  play  gave  quite  the  best 
tennis  of  the  year  in  London.  That  Latham  won  is  no 
discredit  to  Saunders,  who  throughout  played  splendidly. 
In  his  own  court  at  Prince's  he  is  still  invincible,  and  we 
cannot  agree  with  those  who  see,  or  think  they  see.  some 
constant  and  excessive  advantage  taken  by  the  champion  of 
the  height  of  the  roof.  Only  a  giraffe  with  an  abnormally 
long  neck  gets  to  within  five  feet  of  a  roof  of  ordinary  pitch, 
and  we  question  much  if  even  Saunders's  well-developed 
specimens  go  to  within  twenty  feet  of  the  roof  of  Court  A 
at  Prince's.  And  his  giraffe  is  not  his  most  formidable 
weapon  of  attack.  His  side-wall  service,  on  which  he  relied 
principally  in  this  match,  is  at  times  absolutely  unplayable, 
and  as  much  can  hardly  be  said  for  any  other  opening. 
Pettitt's  old  delivery  of  the  underhand  twist  was  ex- 
tremely difficult,  but  it  was  seldom  impossible  of  return. 
The  drop  is  occasionally  effective ;  but  a  first-class  player 
(whom  alone  we  are  considering)  is  seldom  beaten  by  it, 
while  the  giraffe — difficult  and  beautiful  service  as  it  is — 
has  not  near  the  deadliness  it  looks,  and  will  return  over 
the  net  like  a  child  if  discreetly  volleyed.  Latham,  Mr. 
Lyttelton,  Mr.  Crawley,  Saunders  himself,  may  be  trusted 
to  volley  back  almost  any  giraffe,  and,  unless  a  very  shoit 
chase  is  to  be  won,  with  all  necessary  and  proper  cut.  All 
the  same,  a  giraffe  must  not  be  met  with  a  divided  mind, 
as  to  volley  or  not  to  volley,  or  that  will  befall  whic  h  hap- 
pened in  the  concluding  match  at  Lord's,  when  the  ball 
dropped  an  inch  from  the  pass-line,  and  thence  seemingly 
exploded  into  space.  During  all  three  days  Saunders  served 
well,  attacked  the  tambour,  openings,  and  the  corners  of 
the  court  with  his  customary  judgment  and  vigour,  and 
displayed  throughout  his  matchless  stroke.  And  Latham 
showed  that  the  line  dividing  him  from  the  champion  was 
•drawn  finer  than  before.  If  he  could  but  serve  better,  he 
would  be  a  dangerous  opponent  even  to  Saunders ;  as  it 
•is,  one  is  appalled  to  see  him  set  out  to  defend  some  longish 
chase  with  a  round  service,  or,  at  best,  a  mild  and  badly- 
placed  side-wall.  At  practice  he  does  better,  and  we  have 
seen  him  then  deliver  an  excellent  underhand  twist  service. 
But  the  more  important  the  occasion  the  less  service  can  he 
command,  and  he  falls  back  upon  his  return  and  his  all-round 
play.  This,  of  course,  is  about  as  good  as  it  can  be  ;  in- 
deed, the  only  weak  point  in  his  game  is  his  service.  If 
this  were  mended,  any  day  might  see  a  championship  meet- 
ing. Of  Fennell,  the  only  other  professional  in  the  front 
rank,  there  is  not  very  much  to  record.  For  style  he  is 
•still  the  equal  of  any  player  of  the  day  ;  but  his  game  gets 
little  stronger.  Receiving  half-fifteen  for  a  bisque,  he  beat 
Mr.  Lyttelton  at  Prince's ;  but  at  Lord's  he  was  beaten  by 
Saunders  (giving  fifteen  and  a  bisque),  and  by  Mr.  Crawley 
at  evens,  and  at  Queen's  Latham,  giving  half-fifteen,  was 
victorious.  But  any  of  these  wins  may  be  reversed  next 
year. 

Mr.  Lyttelton  still  holds  the  Marylebone  Gold  Prize  ;  but 
Sir  Edward  Grey  avenged  his  defeat  of  last  year,  and  wrested 
the  Silver  Prize  from  Mr.  Ernest  Crawley.  Good  as  these 
two  amateurs  are,  they  are  scarcely  within  fifteen  of  Mr. 
Lyttelton,  and  he  is  much  below  his  proper  form.  Although 
Sir  Edward  Grey  won  the  Silver  Prize  from  Mr.  Crawley, 
Mr.  Crawley  succeeded  in  keeping  the  Amateur  Champion- 
ship at  Queen's.  The  match  of  this  year  was  close,  but  not 
so  painfully  even  as  last  year's,  when  the  winner  made  but 
•one  stroke  more  than  the  loser  in  five  sets.  Mr.  Cohen 
•did  well  in  this  tournament,  succumbing  only  to  Sir  Edward 
Grey.  The  Prince's  handicap  fell  to  Mr.  G.  C.  Curtis,  who 
started  from  the  half-thirty  line ;  while  at  Queen's,  in  the 
similar  meeting,  the  honours  were  divided,  Mr.  G.  E.  A. 
Ross,  starting  from  scratch,  and  Mr.  Templeton,  receiving 
half-thirty  for  a  bisque,  being  the  partners  in  triumph. 
Mr.  Gribble  won  the  Universities'  contest  somewhat  easily 
for  Cambridge. 

The  Manchester  Handicap  was  abandoned  ;  but,  in  get- 
ting the  champion  and  Latham  to  play  two  matches  in  place 
of  it,  the  Committee  made  a  fair  provision  for  the  members. 
After  the  longer  contest  in  the  summer,  it  was  agreed  that 
Saunders  should  concede  fifteen  for  a  bisque,  and  on  these 
■terms  he  was  once  more  beaten  by  his  indefatigable  oppo- 
nent. The  two  matches  fell  to  Latham,  after  play  more 
-even  than  the  result  would  appear,  with  a  score  on  each 
occasion  of  three  sets  to  one.    This  is  no  slight  feather  in 


Peter's  cap,  and  we  shall  look  for  a  match  next  season  in 
London  at  very  short  odds. 

At  Hewell  Grange  Lord  Windsor  held  a  week  of  four- 
handed  tennis  matches,  himself  and  Fennell,  Charles  and 
William  Lambert,  and  Stanley  Lambert  (William  Lambert's 
son,  now  marking  at  Oxford)  being  the  players.  The 
brothers  Lambert  proved  themselves  a  strong  combination, 
and  the  week  was  almost  over  ere  the  proper  handicapping 
was  reached.  But  that  is  not  to  say  the  games  were  not 
good,  or  devoid  of  interest.  We  wish  that  meetings  like 
Lord  Windsor's  were  the  rule  and  not  the  exception.  It  is 
painful  to  hear  (as  now  and  again  one  does)  of  private 
tennis  courts  lying  closed  year  in  and  year  out,  uncared  for 
and  forgotten,  with,  of  course,  not  a  sound  racket  or  ball  in 
the  whole  building.  In  one  instance  we  wot  of,  such  a  court 
was  hurriedly  opened  and  swept  at  the  request  of  distin- 
guished visitors ;  but,  sad  to  relate,  the  balls  (save  the  mark) 
had  been  attacked  by  beetles  and  play  was  impossible. 

To  sum  up  :  our  six  leading  players  have  retained  their 
form,  and  are  very  easily  ahead  of  any  other  six  tennis- 
players  in  the  wTorld.  First,  of  course,  we  place  Charles 
Saunders  ;  second,  Peter  Latham.  Slightly  after  him  Mr. 
Lyttelton,  then  Fennell,  then  (bracketted  even)  Sir  Edward 
Grey  and  Mr.  Ernest  Crawley.  Now,  Sir  Edward  Grey 
has  beaten  Le  Bisquon  at  evens ;  and  Le  Bisquon  is  the 
French  champion.  Further,  Le  Bisquon,  we  believe,  gives 
M.  Bazin  fifteen ;  and  M.  Bazin  is  the  pride  of  the  ama- 
teurs in  Paris.  What  more  is  there  falling  to  be  said  1 
America  and  Australia  are  silent — for  the  present,  at 
least — and  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  'tis  as  ignorant  of  the 
game  as  the  champions  on  the  green  at  Wimbledon.  Of 
our  six  players,  Latham's  progress  has  been  the  most 
interesting  to  watch ;  and  his  improvement,  and  the  im- 
provement of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  are  the  chief  notes  of  the 
season.  That  our  tennis  is  more  fast  and  furious  than  the 
tennis  of  our  fathers  we  may  admit ;  but,  while  the  model 
of  our  game  is  preserved  in  Saunders,  Mr.  Lyttelton,  and 
Fennell,  we  need  not  hang  our  heads  for  style.  And 
with  a  new  century  we  may  revert  to  older  methods. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

WHILE  business  is  everywhere  stagnant  and  alarm 
appears  to  have  dissipated,  the  money  market  is 
curiously  sensitive.  On  Friday,  October  20,  the  rate  of  dis- 
count in  the  open  market  in  the  City  for  three  months' 
bank  bills  was  about  if  per  cent.  On  the  following  Friday 
it  had  risen  to  very  nearly  2%  per  cent.,  a  rise  in  a  single 
week  of  almost  1  per  cent.  In  the  beginning  of  last  week 
there  was  a  sharp  decline,  but  towards  the  end  there  was 
another  rise,  the  quotation  on  Friday  being  2^  per  cent. 
But  on  Saturday  and  Monday  rates  fell  rapidly  again,  so 
that  on  the  latter  day  the  quotation  was  little  better  than 
2g-  per  cent.  Again,  on  Friday  of  last  week  the  India 
Council  offered  for  tender  2  millions  sterling  of  6  months' 
bills  repayable  in  London,  and  the  average  discount  exacted 
was  somewhat  over  2]  ;?  per  cent.  The  very  same  bills,  how- 
ever, were  rediscounted  on  Monday  at  2^  per  cent.,  so  that 
on  Monday  bankers  were  willing  to  take  less  than 
they  would  accept  on  the  previous  Friday.  Lastly,  the 
Home  Government  offered  on  Monday  three-quarters  of  a 
million  of  Treasury  bills,  and  they  were  taken  at  3  months 
at  a  trifle  over  2  per  cent.  All  this  points  unmistak- 
ably to  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  and  nervousness.  In- 
cidents that  at  other  times  would  attract  no  attention 
make  bankers  unwilling  to  part  with  their  money,  and  so 
raise  rates.  Immediately  afterwards  something  reassuring 
leads  them  to  bid  against  one  another  eagerly.  It  is  per- 
haps not  unnatural  that  this  should  be  the  case,  considering 
the  experience  of  the  past  six  or  eight  months.  In  May  it 
will  be  recollected  that  the  bank  panic  in  Australia  came  as 
a  complete  surprise  to  the  market.  In  these  columns  we 
cautiously  warned  our  readers  that  trouble  was  brewing, 
but  the  City  refused  to  take  the  warning,  and  persisted  in 
believing  that  everything  was  safe.  Suddenly,  however, 
the  Bank-rate  was  run  up  from  z\  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent., 
and  the  joint-stock  banks  became  so  apprehensive  that  for 
a  week  or  so  they  refused  to  lend  on  almost  any  terms, 
causing  serious  difficulties  upon  the  Stock  Exchange.  The 
Bank-rate  was  quickly  put  down  in  June,  but  in  August 
the  crisis  in  the  United  States  caused  another  alarm,  and 
the  Bank-rate  was  run  up  to  5  per  cent.    Now  the  general 
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belief  is  that  the  worst  is  over  in  the  Unit<  d  States ; 
hut  it  is  quite  clear  from  the  nervousness  of  the  money 
market  that  bankers  are  not  altogether  reassured.  For 
one  thing,  they  fear  that  the  United  States  Government 
may  borrow  gold.  It  holds  less  of  the  metal  than  it 
ought  to  hold,  and  it  seems  clear  that  it  must  borrow 
before  very  long,  though  it  does  not  follow  at  all  that 
it  will  borrow  in  London,  or  that  much  gold  will  be 
taken  from  Europe.  The  market,  however,  having  been 
twice  surprised  this  year,  is  now  very  keenly  upon  the 
watch  for  unpleasant  incidents.  Besides,  the  state  of  the 
silver  market  is  enough  to  make  people  uneasy.  That 
silver  will  fall  further  is  the  general  impression  ;  and,  if  it 
does,  it  may  cause  trouble  in  Mexico,  China,  Japan,  and  the 
other  silver-using  countries.  It  is  wise,  therefore,  of  bankers 
not  to  encourage  speculation  in  any  form,  and  to  be  on 
guard  against  accidents.  Lastly,  the  state  of  things  upon 
the  Continent  is  somewhat  disquieting.  The  monthly 
liquidation  on  the  Paris  Bourse  last  week  was  a  very  trying 
one.  There  was  a  sharp  fall  in  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Hun- 
garian securities.  It  was  rumoured  that  several  firms  of 
stockbrokers  were  seriously  embarrassed,  and  there  was 
talk  even  of  one  or  two  banks.  There  is  some  apprehension 
likewise  as  to  the  liquidation  on  the  German  Bourses  at 
the  end  of  this  month.  November  is  usually  a  rather  trying 
time  for  the  German  Bourses,  and  this  year  it  is  likely  to 
be  more  so  than  ordinary,  because  of  the  losses  suffered 
by  German  capitalists  through  the  crisis  in  America,  the 
depreciation  of  silver  affecting  Mexico,  the  financial  dis- 
organization in  Italy,  and  the  political  crisis  in  Austria- 
Hungary.  The  fears  entertained  may  be  quite  exaggerated  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  no  harm  is  done  by  taking  full  pre- 
cautions against  contingencies.  In  Italy  the  crisis  is 
deepening  every  day.  The  monthly  liquidation  on  the 
Bourses  last  week  was  accompanied  by  numerous  failures, 
and  rumours  of  even  worse  troubles  soon  to  come,  while 
trade  is  in  a  very  bad  way,  and  it  is  notorious  that  many 
of  the  banks  are  in  serious  difficulties.  In  Spain,  likewise, 
the  crisis  continues.  If  any  of  the  troubles  that  are  ex- 
pected should  occur,  it  is  possible  that  a  good  deal  of  gold 
may  be  withdrawn  from  London  for  the  Continent,  and 
large  withdrawals  of  gold  would,  of  course,  send  up  rates 
here.  Therefore,  bankers  and  bill-brokers  are  acting 
judiciously  in  limiting  their  operations  for  the  present. 
"With  the  New  Year  a  period  of  greater  ease  on  the 
Continental  money  markets  will  set  in,  and  probably  then 
confidence  will  begin  to  revive. 

The  rate  of  discount  in  the  open  market  has  continued  to 
fall  all  Through  the  week,  and  is  now  but  very  little  over 
2  per  cent.  Theie  is  still  a  demand  for  gold  for  the  Con- 
tinent. During  the  week  ended  Wednesday  night  the  net 
withdrawals  from  the  Bank  of  England  amounted  to 
176,000?.  But  it  is  not  thought  likely  that  the  demand 
will  seriously  inconvenience  the  market ;  while  now  opinion 
tends  to  the  conclusion  that  for  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
at  all  events,  there  will  be  no  material  withdrawals  for  New 
York.  The  Coal  Strike  and  the  general  distrust  are  check- 
ing business  in  every  direction,  and  unemployed  money 
consequently  is  accumulating.  It  is  the  same  in  New 
York.  Depositors  have  recovered  confidence  in  the  banks, 
and  consequently  every  week  they  are  showing  a  very  great 
increase  in  the  supplies  held ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
distrust  that  prevails  discourages  all  new  enterprise.  Upon 
the  Continent  likewise  money  is  fairly  abundant,  while  dis- 
trust prevails  there  also.  One  of  the  incidents  of  the  week 
is  the  resignation  of  the  chief  cashier  of  the  Bank  of 
England. 

On  Wednesday  the  India  Council  again  offered  for  tender 
40  lakhs  of  rupees  in  bills  and  telegraphic  transfers ;  but 
once  more  there  were  no  applications.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  silver  market  has  recovered  somewhat,  the  price  being 
now  32|d.  pei"  ounce.  The  demand  is  chiefly  for  China 
and  Japan,  and  for  the  moment  the  supply  in  the  market 
is  small ;  but  the  general  feeling,  nevertheless,  is  that  there 
must  be  a  further  fall. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Iteturns  for  October  are  fairly  satis- 
factory, considering  all  the  circumstances.  The  value  of 
the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures 
was  18,179,792/.,  a  decrease  of  545,668/.,  or  not  quite  3  per 
cent.  The  value  of  the  imports  was  35,356,469/.,  an  in- 
crea  e  of  629,61 1/.,  or  not  far  short  of  2  per1  cent.  Bearing 
in  mind  the  disorganization  of  trade  through  the  coal  strike, 
and  the  great,  falling  nil'  in  the  demand  for  the  United  States 
and  some  other  emmtries,  there  are  good  grounds  for  hoping 


that  as  soon  as  the  coal  strike  is  over  there  will  bo  an  im- 
provement. For  three  months  before  the  strike  began  there 
was,  in  fact,  some  slight  revival,  and  the  falling-off  since 
has  been  less  than,  under  the  circumstances,  might  have  been 
expected. 

Business  on  the  Stock  Exchange  has  been  very  stagnant 
this  week.  The  continuance  of  the  coal  strike  makes  it 
certain  that  there  will  be  a  great  reduction  in  the  dividends 
of  the  railway  Companies,  while  it  threatens  to  create 
much  distress  throughout  the  winter.  The  Trust  crisis, 
too,  keeps  the  City  in  anxiety.  Several  of  the  Trusts 
have  quite  broken  down,  and  it  is  only  too  probable 
that  others  will  have  to  be  liquidated.  The  losses  will 
not  affect  the  money  market ;  but,  of  course,  they  will  be 
severe  for  the  shareholders,  and,  therefore,  they  keep  alive 
a  feeling  of  distrust.  In  the  United  States,  too,  there  is 
utter  stagnation.  Money  is  accumulating  in  immense 
amounts  in  New  York  ;  but  trade  is  greatly  depressed, 
confidence  is  still  very  slight,  and  the  liquidation  of  bad 
business  is  going  on.  In  Brazil  the  civil  war  seems  as  far 
from  ending  as  ever.  The  state  of  the  silver  market  causes 
apprehension  respecting  the  silver-using  countries.  Australia 
is  depressed  after  the  panic,  and  upon  the  Continent 
there  is  much  disquiet.  Spanish  securities  have  been  fall- 
ing for  some  weeks,  and  there  is  much  fear  that  the  long- 
expected  default  will  now  soon  occur.  The  last  settlement 
on  the  Paris  Bourse  was  a  trying  one,  and  there  is  a  great 
lock-up  of  capital.  It  is  not  probable,  therefore,  that  Spain 
will  be  able  to  go  on  borrowing  in  Paris  as  she  has  done 
hitherto.  On  the  other  hand,  the  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  increased  by  the  war  in  Morocco,  and  by  the 
disaster  at  Santander.  The  crisis  in  Italy,  too,  is  deepen- 
ing, and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  political  anxiety.  In 
consequence  of  all  this,  there  is  a  disinclination  at  home 
and  abroad  to  incur  new  risks.  But  the  best  securities 
are  in  strong  demand.  On  Monday,  for  example,  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  of  Treasury  bills  were  offered  for 
tender,  and  the  applications  amounted  to  nearly  10  millions, 
the  average  rate  at  which  the  three-months  bills  were  placed 
being  about  2  per  cent.  It  is  evident  from  this  that  there 
is  an  immense  accumulation  of  unemployed  money,  but  that 
there  is  much  distrust — that  investors,  in  fact,  will  not  buy 
anything  but  the  very  soundest  securities. 

There  is  much  discussion  in  the  City  over  the  intended 
purchase,  by  the  Directors  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Railroad  Company,  of  the  Chesapeake,  Ohio,  and  South- 
western Railroad.  Mr.  Huntington,  one  of  the  great 
railway  magnates,  owns  the  latter,  and  he  is  willing  to  sell, 
in  the  present  disturbed  state  of  the  American  money 
market,  on  very  favourable  terms,  to  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville.  Many  of  the  shareholders,  however,  think  that 
the  acquisition  would  not  benefit  their  Company,  and  in 
consequence  they  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  purchase. 
The  Directors,  on  the  other  hand,  believe  that  it  would  be 
a  great  gain  to  them  ;  that,  in  fact,  they  are  never  again 
likely  to  have  so  favourable  an  opportunity  to  buy.  It  is 
understood,  therefore,  that  they  have  quite  decided  to* 
exercise  the  option  which  they  obtained  a  little  while  ago. 


The  soundest  securities  are  all  higher  for  the  week,. 
Consols  closed  on  Thursday  at  98/^,  a  rise  compared  with 
the  preceding  Thursday  of  |.  The  Two  and  a  Halfs  closed 
at  97,  also  a  rise  of  f ;  Indian  Sterling  Threes  closed  at 
98I,  likewise  a  rise  of  $,  and  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
closed  at  1 03  f,  a  rise  of  \.  There  is  very  little  movement 
in  Colonial  Government  stocks ;  but  Queensland  Three  and 
a  Half's  closed  on  Thursday  at  89^,  a  rise  compared  with 
the  preceding  Thursday  of  -?T.  Home  Railway  stocks  are 
lower  because  of  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  end  the  strike. 
London  and  North- Western  closed  on  Thursday  at  164J,  a 
fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  ]  ;  Midland 
closed  at  148I,  a  fall  of  ^  ;  North-Eastern  closed  at  153^,  a 
fall  of  £  ;  and  South-Eastern  closed  at  113,  a  fall  of  1  ;  hut 
London  and  Brighton  Undivided  closed  at  164,  a  rise  of  1. 
In  the  American  market,  with  the  exception  of  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  securities,  prices  are  generally  lower.  Atchison 
shares,  to  begin  with  the  purely  speculative,  closed  on 
Thursday  at  2og,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thurs- 
day of  ii ;  and  Northern  Pacific  Preference  closed  at  23, 
also  a  fall  of  1 The  bonds  of  discredited  railways  are  like 
wise  generally  lower.  Thus  Atchison  Fours  closed  on 
Thursday  at  73,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thurs- 
day of  2h;  and  Erie  Second  Mortgage  Bonds  closed  at  70^, 
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a  fall  of  i.  Even  the  good  dividend-paying  shares  are 
lower.  Lake  Shore,  for  example,  closed  on  Thursday  at 
132^,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  i. 
Argentine  Fives  of  1886  closed  at  63I,  a  fall  of  f  ;  and 
Brazilian  Four  and  a  Halfs  closed  at  57^,  a  fall  of  as 
much  as  4.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  recovery 
generally  in  inter- Bourse  securities.  In  Paris,  as  in 
London,  the  really  sound  stocks  are  rising  rapidly.  Thus 
French  Threes  closed  on  Thursday  at  98^,  a  rise  compared 
with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  i|.  Russians,  which  we 
■certainly  do  not  think  very  sound,  but  which  are  highly 
■esteemed  in  France,  closed  on  Thursday  at  100^,  a  rise  of 
1  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday.  Even  Italian 
have  recovered.  They  closed  on  Thursday  at  80,  a  rise 
■compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  1  J.  But  Spanish 
are  one  lower  ;  they  closed  at  59r'2. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY. 

THE  sudden  death,  from  cholera,  last  Monday,  of  the 
Russian  composer,  Petr  Iljitsch  Tschaikowsky,  removes 
•one  more  from  the  small  list  of  living  musicians  of  European 
reputation.  The  bald  record  of  Reuter's  despatch  describes 
him  as  having  "arranged  several  works  for  orchestra" — a 
■curiously  inadequate  tribute  to  one  who  was  classed  among 
the  most  brilliant  orchestral  writers  of  the  day,  and  who 
was  selected  last  May  by  the  University  of  Cambridge  as 
the  representative  of  Russian  music  in  an  international 
distribution  of  the  academic  honour  of  Mus.  Doc.  That  the 
choice  of  the  University  fell  upon  the  most  characteristic 
Russian  composer  is  open  to  question.  His  music  is  imbued 
with  a  less  degree  of  national  spirit  than  that  of  either  Cui 
or  Rimsky- Korsakoff,  and  his  adherence  to  the  latest  Russian 
school  was  strongly  tempered  by  the  eclecticism  which  pro- 
ceeded from  his  wide  culture  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  compositions  of  the  great  French  and  German  masters. 
Still,  in  everything  that  he  wrote  there  was  an  unmis- 
takably national  flavour,  and  in  his  operas — which  even 
his  countrymen  acknowledged  to  be  his  least  success- 
ful works — his  choice  of  subjects  was  almost  entirely 
drawn  from  the  masterpieces  of  Northern  literature.  It  was 
this  which  largely  stood  in  the  way  of  their  becoming 
popular  in  other  countries,  for  his  librettos  presupposed  an 
acquaintance  with  the  poems  upon  which  they  were  founded, 
and  neglected  the  elements  of  dramatic  effect.  Only  one  of 
them — Eugen  Onegin,  founded  on  a  poem  of  Pushkin's — 
had  been  heard  in  this  country,  where  it  was  produced  last 
year,  with  indifferent  success,  by  SigDor  Lago.  His  other 
operas  are  The  Wojewod  (three  acts),  produced  at  Moscow, 
in  1869  ;  Opritsclmik  (four  acts),  produced  in  1874  ;  Wakule 
(three  acts),  given  in  1876  ;  Pique  Dame  (three  acts),  pro- 
duced in  1890;  and  Iolanthe  (one  act,  founded  on  Hertz's 
King  Penes  Daughter),  brought  out  on  December  6,  1892. 
The  last  four  works,  together  with  Eugen  Onegin — per- 
formed in  1879 — first  saw  the  light  at  St.  Petersburg,  where 
Tschaikowsky  for  some  years  had  occupied  the  post  of  head 
of  the  Conservatorium.  In  England  he  is  chiefly  known  by 
his  orchestral  works,  songs,  and  pianoforte  pieces.  Person- 
ally he  was  distinguished  by  a  singular  charm  ;  and  he  will 
be  deeply  regretted  by  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 


THE  THEATRES. 

"jyiPLOMACY  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  more  superbly 
played  than  on  Thursday  last  week,  the  occasion  of  the 
reopening  of  the  Garrick  Theatre  for  the  autumn  season. 
The  consummate  workmanship  of  this  drama,  the  perfect 
stage  management,  and  the  finished  and  powerful  acting 
of  a  eompany  playing  together  with  absolute  smoothness, 
combined  to  produce  a  performance  of  singular  excellence. 
Familiar  as  the  "  Three  Men "  scene  is,  the  rendering  of 
it  was  as  striking  as  ever.  The  almost  silent  domination 
of  the  stage  by  Mr.  John  Hare,  as  Henry  Beauclerk,  during 
this  absorbing  passage,  seems  to  gain  in  masterful  intensity. 
The  sorrowful  dignity  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  as  Count  Orloff, 
has  softened  with  time  and  repetition,  and  the  anguish 
and  indignation  of  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  have  gained 
a  new  and  more  appealing  eloquence.  The  tenderness, 
passion,  and  pathos  of  Miss  Kate  Rorke's  impersonation 
remain  ;  while  on  the  lighter  side  we  have  still  the  inimit- 


able vivacity  of  Mrs.  Bancroft  in  the  Berne  clock  scene,  the 
interpolation  of  which  must  be  forgiven  for  her  admirable 
acting.  An  important  alteration  in  the  cast  has  been 
made  by  the  substitution  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Robins  for  Miss 
Olga  Nethersole  as  the  Princess  Zicka.  Miss  Robins  plays 
it  as  a  melodramatic  part,  as,  rightly,  did  Miss  Nethersole. 
If  the  later  representation  is  wanting  in  the  firm  deter- 
mination which  characterized  the  former  one  up  to  the  final 
breakdown,  its  very  hesitancy  gives  rise  to  a  certain  natural 
charm  ;  and,  if  the  contrast  is  less  marked  when  the  change 
of  manner  comes,  the  agony  of  remorse  and  humiliation 
seems  more  in  accord  with  the  previous  manifestations  of 
character. 

Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,  by  Mrs.  R.  Pacheco,  produced  at 
the  Trafalgar  Theatre  by  Mr.  Charles  Hawtrey,  is  a  farcical 
comedy  altered  for  the  English  stage  from  an  Amei'ican 
original.  If  we  can  once  get  over  the  initial  absurdity  of 
sweethearts,  wives,  brothers,  and  fathers  being  deceived  by 
a  make-up,  however  good,  there  is  really  nothing  against  the 
plot  of  this  exaggerated  comedy  of  errors.  It  makes  a  heavy 
draft  on  our  credulity,  it  is  true,  when,  in  addition  to  twins 
undistinguishable  from  each  other,  we  have  a  gentleman  who, 
for  love-making  purposes  and  to  deceive  his  own  father,  so 
counterfeits  one,  and  therefore  both,  of  these  twins  as  to 
impose  not  only  on  their  relatives  but  his  own.  The  treat- 
ment, however,  is  extravagant,  and  though  a  good  deal  of 
ingenuity  is  displayed  in  contriving  situations,  the  effect  is 
spoiled  by  a  tendency  to  clowning.  The  fatal  fault  of  the 
farce  is  the  absence  of  anything  approaching  to  wit  in  the 
dialogue  or  freshness  in  the  characterization.  Mr.  Charles 
Hawtrey's  impersonation  of  Dick  Stanhope  by  no  means 
comes  up  to  the  high  standard  he  has  set  himself  elsewhere. 
That  the  loyal  efforts  of  an  excellent  company  fail  to 
please  must  be  attributed  to  the  deficiencies  of  the  play, 
and  not  to  their  want  of  skill. 


PICTURE  GALLERIES. 

PICTURES  by  the  older  masters  of  the  English  school 
are  in  great  favour  just  now,  and  though  everybody 
protests  that  money  is  scarce,  higher  prices  were  never 
given  for  Gainsboroughs,  Wilsons,  Cromes,  and  Boningtons ; 
but,  in  addition,  several  artists  in  vogue  in  their  own  day, 
but  long  relegated  to  the  second  rank,  are  now  coming 
forward  again.  One  of  them,  who  was  a  great  favourite  in 
the  first  quarter  of  this  century,  but  long  forgotten,  under 
the  name  of  "  Barker  of  Bath,"  is  now  found  to  be  not  so 
very  inferior  to  Gainsborough.  Like  him,  he  excelled  both  in 
figures  and  landscape.  Another  was  Stark,  a  pupil  of  Crome 
at  Norwich.  A  third  was  Ibbetson,  and  a  fourth  Nasmyth. 
In  the  sales  of  last  season  a  landscape  by  Nasmyth  always 
brought  a  good  price.  A  very  representative  gathering  of 
all  these  painters  and  others  is  open  at  what  is  known  as 
the  French  Gallery  in  Pall  Mall,  and  has  amply  rewarded 
the  visitors  who  have  braved  the  East  wind  and  the  early 
darkness  of  November. 

Perhaps  the  finest  work  here  is  by  Oakes,  who  was  born 
in  1820,  became  A.R.A.  in  1876,  and  died  in  1877.  He 
was  thus  much  junior  to  Stark,  Nasmyth,  and  most  of  the 
other  landscape-painters  whose  woik  is  on  these  walls.  The 
picture  just  mentioned  is  so  quiet  in  tone,  that  the  details, 
which  are  numerous,  at  first  sight  elude  notice.  It  is  called 
"  The  Warren."  Rabbits  are  scampering  about  among  the 
sandy  dunes  of  a  calm  and  sparkling  sea.  A  pair  of  lap- 
wings look  at  them  in  doubt.  The  furze  shows  little 
blossom,  and  the  thistle  is  purple,  but  not  yet  feathery.  The 
sunny  ripples  fade  into  a  golden  mist,  and  we  can  see  that, 
though  it  is  still  early  morning,  a  warm  day,  the  first  of 
the  spring,  is  at  hand.  There  is  also  a  fine  Gainsborough 
landscape,  "The  Rustic  Courtship."  It  was  painted  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bath,  perhaps  at  Shockerwick,  where  he 
took  the  now  famous  portrait  of  Richard  Orpin,  the  parish 
clerk  of  Bradford,  which  is  in  the  National  Gallery.  This 
jjicture,  as  an  example  of  his  middle-landscape  manner, 
should  certainly  go  into  the  public  collection,  which  already 
possesses  his  much  earlier  "  Cornai  d  "  and  his  later  "  Market 
Cart."  It  shows  a  woodland  scene  with  prettily-grouped 
figures.  There  are  several  other  Gainsborough  landscapes, 
one,  "  Milking  Time,"  unfinished,  but  all  the  more  instruc- 
tive as  to  the  artist's  methods.  The  rest  of  the  pictures  in 
the  collection  must  be  rapidly  surveyed.  The  Barkers  (of 
Bath)  are  good — one,  "  A  Pastoral  Landscape,"  running  close 
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alongside  both  Gainsborough  and  Wilson.  Of  the  last  named 
there  is  only  one — a  view  of  "  Tivoli  " — of  importance.  It 
is  very  perfect.  In  Constable's  "  Hampstead  Heath  "  there 
is  an  unusual  attempt  at  composition,  which  greatly  enhances 
the  effect  of  the  picture.  Two  fine  views  by  A.  W.  Williams 
should  not  be  missed.  A  very  pretty  girl's  bead  by  Hoppner 
is  "  Mary,  third  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Rycroft." 

Whether  the  genius  of  the  River  Thames,  and  those  who 
revere  the  genius  in  the  spirit  that  inspired  the  jioets  0f 
Spenser's  day  or  of  Peacock's,  are  likely  to  be  entirely 
propitiated  by  the  artistic  tribute  of  Mr.  Max  Ludby, 
R.I.,  now  on  view  at  Messrs.  Dowdeswell's  Galleries,  is 
something  of  a  dubious  matter.  Here,  at  160  New  Bond 
Street,  are  some  ninety  water-colour  drawings  by  one 
painter,  who  has  selected  his  material  from  both  banks  of  the 
river  between  Oxford  and  Greenwich.  The  field  of  study 
and  observation  is  therefore  extensive,  and  might  be  sup- 
posed to  tend  to  mitigate  that  monotony  of  effect  or  of 
manner  which  is  apt  to  characterize  a  lengthy  series  of 
drawings  by  one  hand.  The  collection,  as  a  whole,  produces 
an  impression  of  panoramic  iteration,  partly  due  to  the 
mere  number  of  the  drawings,  and  partly  to  the  artist's 
insistent  repetition  of  one  particular  kind  of  drawing, 
which,  however  good  it  may  be  as  topography,  is  far 
from  being  good  as  art.  In  short,  to  do  justice  to  the 
charm  and  accomplishment  of  Mr.  Ludby 's  work,  we  must 
distinguish  between  the  general  impression  provoked  by 
the  whole  collection  and  the  individual  impression  of 
some  dozen  or  so  examples  such  as  critical  selection 
suggests.  Thus  only  can  we  estimate  aright,  with  un- 
wearied eyes,  the  finer  qualities  of  Mr.  Ludby 's  drawings, 
and  ignore  the  artist's  propensity  towards  the  record  of 
what  is  merely  "  pretty,"  and  his  fondness  for  violent  and 
distracting  accents,  as  in  the  flare  of  colour  on  the  roof  of 
Marlow  Church  in  "  The  Weir  Stream  "  (44).  The  human 
eye  could  no  more  dwell  upon  such  flaunting  spots  of  colour 
than  it  can  rest  with  satisfaction  on  the  reflection  of  sun- 
light from  a  window-pane.  To  paint  the  landscape  "all 
bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless  air,"  or  in  the  clear- 
ness after  rain,  is  to  follow  a  very  different  method  than 
that  which  insists  upon  investing  each  individual  object  or 
detail  in  the  visual  scene  with  the  brilliant  definition  it 
assumes  when  studied  apart  from  the  general  impres- 
sion of  the  whole.  Let  us  compare  two  of  the  Richmonds 
— there  are  several  Richmonds  in  the  field ;  that  of 
the  Bridge  (76),  and  that  alongside  of  it  (77) — and 
mark  the  ill-distributed  discords  that  spring  from  the 
one  method,  and  the  admirable  harmony  and  gracious 
tone  that  result  from  the  other.  Among  other  agreeable 
examples  we  would  note  the  "Hampton"  (71);  the 
"Walton"  (09),  with  its  fine  aerial  quality  and  sense  of 
space;  the  excellent  "  Chertsey  Weir"  (60),  and  the  still 
more  notable  study  of  whirling  white  water,  "  The  Weir  at 
Hurley  "  (38) ;  the  "  Day's  Lock  "  (8),  where  the  distant 
first  swells  of  the  chalk  lands  are  rendered  with  subtle 
charm  ;  and  the  not  less  charming  effect  in  "  Looking  to- 
ward Bensington"  (14),  with  the  wide  reach  of  the  river, 
rippling  and  darkening  under  the  breeze.  In  these,  and 
other  examples,  and  in  some  of  those  drawings  where 
architecture  enters  into  the  scheme,  as  in  the  "  Magdalen 
College  and  Bridge"  (1),  Mr.  Ludby  honours  his  theme, 
and  justifies  his  enterprise  beyond  all  questioning. 


REVIEWS. 


DRYDEN.* 

EITHER  men  nor  godf,  nor  even  publishers — we  all  know 
■L^  the  rest.  But  with  second  or  third  rate  editions  of  first- 
rate  writers,  whether  of  verse  or  of  prose,  the  case  is  altered  ;  and 
more  than  one  English  classic  has  never  been  fairly  rescued  from 
his  undertakers.  Voluminousness,  no  doubt,  usually  acts  as  a 
kind  of  protective  in  limine  against  deliberate  ill-usage;  but  if  it 
fails,  who  shall  edit  the  editor  in  possession?  Fortunate,  there- 
fore, is  the  great  writer  who  meets  with  an  adequate  editor,  and 
still  more  fortunate  he  whose  editor  falls  into  the  hands  of  an 
equally  competent,  revisor  !  Dryden,  whose  productions  never 
stood  in  need  of  a  Warburton,  or  offered  a  very  promising  field 
of  cavil  to  a  Croker  (although  the  late  Mr.  W.  D.  Christie  must 

*  The  Works  of  John  Dryden }  lll-uitraled  with  Note*,  tfe.  l>y  Sir  Walter 
Scott    Keviscil  mmI  corrected  hy  (ieur>  e  Saintsbury.  Vols.  XVI  I.  and  Will. 

London  :  Printed  for  William  ratcrson  &  Co.  1892-3. 


b i  allowed  to  have  afterwards  adventured  with  some  success  in 
the  character  of  a  fault-finder),  found  in  Sir  Walter  Scott  an 
incomparable  Automedon  to  mount  by  his  side.  What  "philo- 
sopher and  friend  "  could  have  suited  Dryden  so  well  as  one  who 
was  a  scholar  by  taste  rather  than  by  training ;  in  whom  no 
touch  of  pedantry  marred  a  richly  varied  equipment  of  know- 
ledge ;  whose  wide  sympathies  were  vivified  by  his  robust  innate 
Toryism  ;  and,  finally,  whose  ear  for  all  beauties  of  verse  and  of 
prose  was  equally  true,  whether  or  not  they  coincided  with  the 
charms  of  his  own  style  ?  Thus,  Scott's  edition  of  Dryden — in- 
cluding, as  it  did,  the  biography  expanded  from  Johnson's  in 
itself  admirable  Life,  and  exhibiting  in  some  of  its  salient  passages 
such  an  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  besetting  a  great  literary 
career  as  Scott  was  only  too  well  qualified  to  offer — was  unlikely 
to  be  either  neglected  or  superseded.  It  achieved,  however,  one 
of  those  limited  successes  which  publishers  may  perhaps  be 
pardoned  for  regarding  without  enthusiasm  ;  for,  unless  we 
mistake,  it  was  reprinted  once  only  in  the  course  of  the 
fourscore  years  or  so  that  have  elapsed  since  its  first  issue 
Lockhart  confesses  that  even  Scott's  master-hand  had  proved 
unable  to  restore  Dryden's  works  as  a  whole  to  the  popular 
favour  which  was  the  due  of  their  literary  qualities.  Thus, 
from  some  points  of  view  at  least,  the  temptation  was  not- 
overpowering  towards  a  new  edition  of  Dryden's  works,  more 
especially  since  neither  Northamptonshire,  nor  "Athens"  or 
"Thebes,"  nor  the  archives  of  those  theatrical  houses  which  he  so 
liberally  augmented,  could  contribute  any  discoveries  of  import- 
ance such  as  might  have  improved  the  chances  of  such  on  enter- 
prise. Mr.  Saintsbury  was,  therefore,  in  our  judgment,  welf 
advised  when,  in  undertaking — now  eleven  years  ago — the 
revision  of  Scott's  Dryden,  he  imposed  upon  his  enterprise  the 
limits  which  he  indicated  in  Vol.  I.  of  the  new  edition,  and  to 
which,  with  commendable  candour,  he  recurs  in  a  "postscript ,r 
prefixed  to  the  concluding  Vol.  XVIIL,  now  in  our  hands.  He 
promised  his  readers  a  conscientiously  revised  text,  and,  as  our 
previous  notices  of  his  edition  have  shown,  he  has  given  in 
this  respect  what  he  promised.  Here  and  there — in  the  matter 
of  a  Greek  accent  or  so,  as  the  two  volumes  before  us  suggest — 
the  last  file  may  be  wanting;  and  the  translation  of  Du  Fresnoy's 
Art  of  Painting,  a  "  pot-boiler,"  if  the  expression  be  permitted, 
quite  unique  in  its  way,  being  in  Scott's  words  "  the  render- 
ing into  prose  by  a  great  poet  of  the  admired  poem  of  a  foreign 
bard,"  has  still,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Saintsbury's  efforts  to  dis- 
cover a  copy  of  the  original  text,  to  be  printed  according  to 
Jervas's  revision.  More  serious  is  the  absence  of  a  bibliography; 
but  this  defect  there  is  reason  to  hope  the  editor  may  find  leisure 
to  make  good  at  some  future  time  ;  and  meanwhile  Mr.  Gosse- 
has  supplied  a  valuable  list  of  dates  extracted  from  the  advertise- 
ments of  the  Observafor  and  the  London  Gazette.  It  reminds  us, 
incidentally,  of  the  date  of  the  "  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Anne 
Killigrew,"  and  of  the  fact  that  the  confession  contained  in  that 
beautiful  poem  belongs  to  the  period  of  Dryden's  life  when  his 
conversion,  though  not  yet  accomplished,  was  near  at  hand.  How- 
interesting  in  this  connexion  are  Dryden's  observations,  in  the 
famous  preface  to  the  Translation  of  Du  Fresnoy's  poem  aforesaid;, 
on  the  popular  fallacy  expressed  in  the  lines  of  Catullus,  of  which 
he  had  himself  on  occasion  made  use — 

castum  esse  decet  pium  poetam 
Ipsum.    Versiculos  nihil  necesse  est — 

and  how  melancholy  is  the  reflection  that  a  great  poet's  influence- 
over  our  literature  has  been  so  far  enduringly  impaired  by  a  reck- 
lessness which,  to  apply  an  expression  of  his  own,  has  "  tied  hi? 
hands  behind  him."  "  It  has  been,"  Dryden  writes  in  his  Life  of 
Lucian,  reprinted  in  Mr.  Saintsbury's  eighteenth  volume,  "  the 
common  fault  of  all  satirists  to  make  vice  too  desirable  while  they 
expose  it ;  but  of  all  men  living,  I  am  the  most  unfit  to  accuse 
Lucian,  who  am  so  little  able  to  defend  myself  from  the  same 
objection."  Whether  or  not  Lucian  was  actually  guilty  of  all  the 
"  luscious  "  writings  attributed  to  him  by  Dryden,  two  assertions 
will  hardly  be  disputed  ;  the  first,  that  as  to  this  matter  of  freedom  of 
treatment,  the  two  authors  differed  from  one  another  in  kind  rather 
than  in  degree ;  and  the  second,  that  whatever  failings  Dryden 
may  have  had  to  confess,  his  broad  and  brave  spirit  never  so  much 
as  attempted  to  understate  them  in  the  process. 

But,  to  return.  Mr.  Saintsbury  (for  why  should  we  pretend  to 
ignore  a  patent  fact  ?)  has  been  grievously  delayed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  later  volumes  of  this  edition  ;  and,  in  our  judgment,  he 
deserves  the  thanks,  not  only  of  the  purchasers  of  its  earlier 
volumes,  but  likewise  of  all  those  who  know  how  difficult  it  would 
have  been  to  find  another  scholar  competent  to  take  his  place, 
for  having  refused  to  leave  his  task  unfinished.  We  had,  we  may 
freely  confess,  at  one  time  looked  forward  to  new  appendices  to- 
this  revieed  edition  of  greater  length  and  fulness.    Such  an  ex- 
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cursus  as  that  on  "  Dryden's  Gallicisms  "  is  of  a  kind  to  make 
every  student  of  tlie  writer  who  more  largely  than  any  one  of 
his  contemporaries  transformed  English  style  in  prose,  and  last- 
ingly influenced  it  in  Terse,  ask  for  more  on  the  same  theme  ; 
while  the  "words  on  the  general  subject  of  Dryden  and  Milton  " 
axe  few  indeed,  and  the  companion  note  on  "Dryden  and  Swift" 
too  airily  assumes  a  view  of  the  literary  character  of  the  latter 
which  might,  peradventure,  he  contested.  On  the  other  band, 
the  note  on  "  Dryden  and  Jonson  ''  is  an  admirable  little  essay, 
and  a  most  pleasing  example  of  that  cool,  but  very  far  from  un- 
generous, species  of  criticism  which  Mr.  Saintsbury  has  not 
studied  in  vain  in  the  French  masters.  And  the  Appendix  on 
the  "  Hymns  recently  attributed  to  Dryden  "  would  alone  suffice 
to  give  a  value  of  its  own  to  Mr  Saintsbury 's  concluding  volume. 

The  readers  of  the  Saturday  Review  for  August  and  September 
of  the  year  1884,  and  of  the  Dublin  Review  for  October  of  the 
same  year,  will  probably  remember  certain  articles  which  recalled 
the  consistent  tradition  among  English  Roman  Catholics  that 
Dryden  was  the  author  of  more  hymns  than  were  acknowledged 
by,  or  publicly  attributed  to,  him,  some  of  them  having,  it  is  said, 
been  composed  "  by  way  of  penance  "  for  aberrations  more  or  less 
conjectural.  In  these  articles  the  veracity  of  the  tradition  in 
question  was  corroborated  with  remarkable  force  by  its  being 
applied  to  a  particular  series  of  sacred  poems.  This  was  a 
number  of  hymns — altogether  not  less  than  120 — first  printed  in 
a  book  of  devotion  which  formed  one  of  a  long  succession,  ex- 
tending over  more  than  a  century,  of  Roman  Primers.  In  this 
particular  Primer,  bearing  the  date  of  1706  (Dryden  died  in  1700), 
were  also  contained  the  three  hymns  already  known  as  Dryden's — 
translations  respectively  of  the  "  Veni,  Creator,"  the  "Te  Deum," 
and  the  hymn,  attributed  to  Lactantius,  "  Ut  queant  laxis." 
The  last-named  piece  had  been  printed  by  Scott,  together  with 
the  Latin  original,  in  his  Life  of  Dryden,  under  the  heading 
of  "  Hymn  for  St.  John's  Eve  (29th  June)."  It  is,  however, 
as  Mr.  Saintsbury  points  out,  not  "  a  Hymn  for  St.  John's  Eve  " 
at  all,  nor  does  St.  John's  Eve  fall  on  June  29th.  But  in  the  Primer 
of  1706,  where  this  hymn  ("  0  sylvan  prophet,"  &c.)  is  printed  as 
the  first  of  a  set  of  three  "  On  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  1724,"  and  bears  the  sub-title  "The  Hymn 
at  Even-song,"  the  date"  June  29th "does  occur  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  hymn,  namely,  that  for  the  feast  of  St.  Teter  and  St. 
Paul,  which  actually  falls  on  this  day.  Now,  to  begin  with,  the 
metre  of  the  three  hymns  for  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  is 
unknown  to  earlier  editions  of  the  Primer,  while  in  the  edition 
of  1706  appear  not  less  than  eleven  pieces  composed  in  it.  Eight 
others  are  in  heroic  couplets,  a  metre  likewise  new  to  the  Primer; 
and  five  of  these  translations  have  the  same  Gloria.  And,  the 
clue  being  thus  given,  the  inquiry  naturally  suggests  itself : 
"  What  is  the  internal  evidence  of  style  and  manner  as  to 
Dryden's  authorship  of  the  bulk  of  the  hymns  which  first  made 
their  appearance  in  the  Primer  of  1706  ?  "  To  this  question  Mr. 
Saintsbury's  Appendix  presents  by  far  the  fullest  and  most  con- 
vincing answer  which,  to  our  knowledge,  has  yet  been  made 
public,  thus  practically  settling  the  question.  In  a  long  series  of 
hymns  selected  from  this  Primer  he  has  with  unerring  precision 
italicized  passages  which,  in  his  judgment,  announce  themselves 
as  Dryden's ;  and  there  seems  to  us  in  no  instance  any  reasonable 
ground  for  an  appeal  against  his  conclusion.  Here  is  a  single 
example  from  the  hymn  for  Passion-tide  ("  Vexilla  regis  prodeunt," 
&c.)  :— 

Behold  the  royal  banners  fly, 
The  cross's  shining  mystery, 
Where  life  itself  gave  up  its  breath, 
And  Christ  by  dying  conquered  death. 

The  audacious  steel  let  out  a  flood 
Of  water  mixed  with  saving  blood  ; 
Whilst  man's  redemption,  with  the  tide, 
Came  rushing  from  the  Saviour's  side. 

The  whole  inquiry  is,  however,  too  obviously  one  of  details  to 
admit  of  reproduction  here ;  and  the  reader  must  pursue  it  him- 
self with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Orby  Shipley's  Annus  Sanctus  (1884), 
where  most  of  these  hymns  are  reprinted.  Mr.  Saintsbury  has 
abstained  from  complicating  matters  by  discussing  the  authorship 
of  the  translations  of  the  Stnbat  Mater  and  Dies  Ira;  which  are 
reprinted  in  the  Primer  of  1706  from  that  of  1687,  and  the  latter 
of  which  there  seems  good  reason  for  attributing,  not  to  Dryden, 
but  to  Roscommon.  As,  however,  Dryden's  editor  will  con- 
vince himself  by  glancing  at  the  article  "Primers"  in  Mr. 
Julian's  Dictionary  of  Hymnology,  he  makes  a  slip  in  stating  that 
"  the  next  earlier  recension  of  mark  "  before  the  1706  edition  of 
the  Primer  "  had  been  that  of  1685,  which  was  compiled  while 
Dryden  was  still  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  could 
not,  therefore,  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  services."  The 
Primer  of  1687  was,  no  doubt,  in  substance  a  revision  of  that  of 


1685  ;  but  it  contained  a  few  new  hymns,  among  them  the 
above-mentioned  version  of  the  Dies  Ira;  and  by  1687,  of 
course,  Dryden  was  a  declared  Roman  Catholic. 

In  a  series  of  "  Additions  and  Corrections  to  the  Present 
Edition  "  Mr.  Saintsbury  offers  his  readers  a  considerable  amount 
of  new  and  valuable  matter.  We  have  already  mentioned  the 
bibliographical  contribution  of  Mr.  Gosse,  whose  learning  has 
been  of  manifold  other  service  to  this  edition.  There  is  also  an 
iconography  of  Dryden,  mainly  based  on  the  researches  of  Malone 
and  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Bell ;  as  to  the  one  portrait  of 
Dryden  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  which  appears  to 
be  identical  with  that  by  James  Maubert,  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  Horace  Walpole,  Mr.  Saintsbury  shrewdly  suspects 
it  to  be  a  copy  from  Edelinck's  well-known  engraving  of  one 
of  Kneller's  portraits  of  Dryden.  Maubert  was  chiefly  known 
as  a  copyist,  and  died  as  late  as  1746.  Another  interesting  note 
is  that  giving  the  songs  in  the  Prophetess,  Fletcher's  play  revived 
in  1690  as  an  opera,  with  Purcell's  music.  A  copy  in  Mr.  Gosse's 
possession  bears  the  MS.  superscription,  "  By  Mr.  Dryden  and 
Mr.  Betterton  " ;  but  it  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  reference 
to  Dryden  is  due  merely  to  the  fact  that  he  wrote  a  prologue  to 
the  opera,  which  was  prohibited  on  account  of  the  insolence  of  its 
allusions  to  King  William's  Irish  campaign  and  to  the  regency 
of  Queen  Mary.  Mr.  Saintsbury,  however,  while  finding  no 
reason  for  suspecting  Dryden  to  have  had  a  share  in  the  "re- 
vised "  dialogue,  considers  that  in  some  of  the  lyrics  introduced 
into  the  new  edition  of  the  play  "  there  are  echoes  and  sugges- 
tions of  Dryden  here  and  there."  Although  strongly  inclined  to 
trust  a  trained  insight  which,  in  truth,  furnishes  the  surest  guid- 
ance in  such  matters,  we  feel  in  this  instance  less  absolutely  con- 
fident in  following  Mr.  Saintsbury  than  in  that  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Hymns.  At  the  same  time,  we  agree  with  him  in  wish- 
ing to  claim  for  Dryden  the  pretty  song  beginning : — ■ 

What  shall  I  do  to  show  how  much  I  love  her  ? 

The  ditty  has  some  halting  lines,  to  be  sure  ;  but  its  mixture  of 
rhythms  is  oddly  effective,  and,  as  Mr.  Saintsbury  points  out, 
not  without  a  parallel  in  Dryden ;  while  the  first  lines  of  the 
several  stanzas  are  charming.  The  opening  line,  by  the  way, 
which  we  have  cited  aptly  illustrates  a  passage  in  a  letter 
addressed  by  Dryden  to  Walsh  ("knowing  Walsh"),  which 
forms  part  of  a  series  of  six  which  were  first  printed  in  Mr. 
Robert  Bell's  edition  of  Dryden,  and  which  may  profitably  be 
compared  with  the  juvenile  Pope's  letter  "on  the  niceties  of 
versification  "  to  the  same  worthy. 

'Philareque,  or  the  Critique  on  Balzac,  observes  it  as  a 
fault  in  his  style,  that  he  has  in  many  places  written  twenty 
words  together  (en  suitte)  which  were  all  Monosyllables.  I 
observe  this  in  some  lines  of  your  Noble  Epigramm  ;  and  am 
often  guilty  of  it  myselfe  through  hastinesse.  Mr.  Waller 
counted  this  a  vertue  of  the  English  tongue,  that  it  cou'd 
bring  so  many  words  of  the  Teutonique  together,  and  yet  the 
smoothness  of  the  Verse  not  vitiated.' 

But  our  comments  on  this  edition,  and  on  its  concluding 
volumes  in  particular,  might  run  to  an  unwelcome  length  were 
we  fairly  to  begin  writing  "about  them  and  about  them."  We 
congratulate  Mr.  Saintsbury  on  the  termination  of  labours  carried 
on  under  singularly  trying  conditions  ;  and  we  congratulate  the 
admirers  of  Dryden's  mighty  genius  on  the  completion  of  a 
revised  edition  of  his  works  which  will  most  assuredly  bear  the 
test  of  time. 


NOVELS.* 

IT  is  unfortunate  that  Mrs.  Stephen  Batson  should  have  found 
it  necessary  to  expand  her  novel,  Such  a  Lord  is  Love,  by 
!  means  of  matter  extraneous  to  its  central  interest.  The  fortunes 
of  the  three  clever  Miss  Temples  and  their  relations  with  the  five 
men,  severally  their  lovers  and  husbands,  are  absolutely  sufficient 
for  the  scope  of  the  story,  and  it  would  have  been  stronger  if 
they  had  been  undiluted  by  cut-and-dry  discussion  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  agricultural  labourer,  descriptions  of  Wessex 
Christmas  waits,  Brittany  "pardons,"  and  other  such  withered 
material.  Even  with  this  error  of  judgment  the  story  is  ex- 
cellent.   The  three  sisters  (there  was  a  fourth,  but  she  married 

*  Such  a  Lord  is  Love.  By  Mrs.  Stephen  Batson.  London :  Innes 
&  Co.  1893. 

The  Emigrant  Ship.  By  W.  Claik  Russell.  3  vols.  London:  Sampson 
Low,  Marston,  &  Co.  1893. 

The  Swing  of  the  Pendulum.  By  Frances  Mary  Peard.  2  vols. 
London  :  Bentley  &  Son.  1893. 

Bn t abbas  :  a  Dream  of  the  World's  Tragedy.  By  Maiie  Corelli.  3  vols. 
Loudon  :  Methuen  &  Co.  1893. 

A  Heart's  Uevenge.  By  B.  Loftus  Tottenham.  3  vols.  London : 
Hurst  &  Blackctt.  1894. 
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a  foolish  person,  adored  liim,  and  liad  ten  babies,  so  her  history  is 
not  to  the  point)  are  touched  with  most  delicate  and  discriminating 
handling.  None  of  them  is  invariably  wise  or  right  in  her  be- 
haviour;  Lady  Waldron  married  a  man  she  did  not  love;  Elisa- 
beth frankly  jilted  her  bridegroom  almost  at  the  church  door,  and 
Adria  ran  away  from  her  husband  in  the  way  wives  do  who  are 
more  virtuous  than  indulgent.  But  they  are  all  essentially 
womanly,  interesting,  amusing  ;  to  be  followed  in  all  their  vaga- 
ries with  a  sense  that  they  will  go  right  in  the  end,  and  sympa- 
thized with  in  all  their  moods  and  tempers.  The  author  describes 
the  social  sphere  she  has  selected  with  the  glance  of  cultivated 
observation  and  understanding,  and  with  a  refined  playfulness 
by  no  means  common.  Could  the  Oxford  Professor's  absurd 
metaphysical  talk  and  the  "waits"  and  "pardons"  have  been 
cut  away,  the  story  would  have  been  a  little  piece  of  social 
corned}',  of  natural  life,  of  accurate  character-sketching  of  people 
of  to-day,  neither  above  nor  below  the  level  of  ordinary,  intelli- 
gent, well-bred  English  folks.    In  fact,  it  is  that  as  it  stands. 

Not  a  bad  way  to  secure  a  consistent  and  persistent  circle  of 
readers  is  to  make  your  books  all  on  one  pattern.  Then  people 
who  like  the  pattern  send  for  each  fresh  work  confidently  as  it 
appears,  and  people  who  don't  care  for  it  never  send  for  it  at  all, 
and  are  never  disappointed.  There  are,  perhaps,  to  whom  the 
nautical  technicalities  of  Mr.  W.  Clark  Russell  oppose  puzzle- 
ments too  difficult.  And  there  are  undoubtedly  who  love  the 
sea,  the  fresh  and  open  breeze,  the  oceanic  breadth  of  space,  the 
spacious  sky,  the  cloud  procession,  the  rushing  storm,  and  who 
welcome  each  of  his  novels  with  the  same  untired  alacrity  with 
which  they  return  again  and  again  to  the  unwearied  unwearying 
ancient  sea.  Great  part  of  the  charm  many,  we  should  say  most, 
people  find  in  these  sea  novels  is  that  they  are  of  the  time  before 
steam  Hearts  of  oak  appeal  to  us  in  a  way  hearts  of  engines 
and  screws  cannot  do.  The  sweep  of  a  wooden  sailing  ship  over 
the  billow  is  an  entirely  different  thing  from  the  sickening 
shudder  and  quiver  of  an  engine-driven  monster.  The  generation 
of  to-day,  however,  want  to  get  there  quick,  not  to  get  there 
pleasantly,  and  an  ominous  note  is  struck  in  the  concluding  utter- 
ance of  Captain  Morgan,  in  The  Emigrant  Ship,  Mr.  Russell's 
latest  novel,  "  Unless  I  go  into  steam,  which  I*ve  rather  a  fancy 
for."  The  Emigrant  Ship  is  a  most  entertaining  story.  Captain 
Morgan  has  the  extraordinary  adventures  and  hair-breadth  escapes 
which  Mr.  Russell  invents  in  unfailing  succession  for  his  heroes 
and  the  "  emigrants"  are  very  surprising,  if  not  very  agreeable, 
persons.  Mr.  Brigstock's  notions  of  a  "  constitootional "  republic, 
although  they  wTere  eventually  found  not  to  work,  are  plausible. 
He  and  his  friends  and  their  emigrant  "  pardners  "  propose  to 
found  a  Free  State,  guided  by  counsels  of  perfection,  on  a  lovelv 
uninhabited  island  in  the  Pacific.  But  when  have  counsels  of 
perfection  kept  men  and  women  up  to  their  level  ?  Neither  did 
they  so  in  Mr.  Brigstock's  case. 

The  picture  of  the  carriole  and  pony  on  the  cover  of  The  Siring 
of  the  Pendulum  prepares  the  reader  for  the  locality  in  which  a 
part  at  least  of  Miss  Peard's  story  is  to  pass.  The  preparation  is 
not  wholly  joyous,  A  genuine  Norwegian  novel  by  one  to  the 
manner  born  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  things  in  modern 
fiction  ;  but  an  English  story  filtering  itself  through  the  sands  of  a 
guide-book,  a  series  of  panoramic  backgrounds  justifying  their 
existence  by  the  posturing  of  figures  in  front,  is  doleful  work. 
The  author  has  apparently  had  a  very  pleasant  little  tour  in 
Norway ;  her  impressions  are  bright,  and  she  has  looked  about 
carefully  for  description;  but  beyond  description  she  does  not 
take  us.  The  second  volume,  which  brings  the  travellers  back  to 
their  homes  in  England,  is  pleasanter,  since  the  figures  fit  more 
easily  into  their  places,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  occasion  to 
mention  what  a  friend  of  Mr.  William  Black  maliciously  spoke  of 
as  his  "  cauliflower  sunsets."  As  for  the  figures  themselves,  they  are 
of  the  most  conventional  order.  The  beautiful  flirt,  the  sweet 
and  loving  maiden,  the  flippant  matron ;  the  foolish  boy  lover, 
the  feeble  cynic — here  they  all  are  alive  and  well.  They  do  not 
seem  more  alive  because  they  "fling"  glances,  "shoot  out" 
replies,  "  sweep  "  and  "  swing  "  each  other  about.  At  times  it 
would  seem  as  if  Miss  Peard's  pen  had  wandered  into  Mr. 
Meredith's  intc  bottle.  "  She  suffered  his  hope  to  sail  like  a  kite, 
straining  at  its  cord,  then  with  a  jerk  down  came  the  poor 
flutterer  and  dragged  helplessly  on  the  ground."  On  other  pages 
Mr.  Henry  James's  allusive  subtleties  glance  furtively  out.  And 
withal  Miss  Peard  has  a  pleasant  way  of  writing  of  her  own. 

From  the  treatment  of  the  drama  involved  in  Barabbas 
angels  might  turn  away  with  timidity;  but  Miss  Marie  Corelli 
attacks  it  with  courage  and  self-confidence.  After  this  nothing 
is  too  sacred.  Barabbas  the  robber,  Judas  the  betrayer,  Mary 
the  sinner,  Peter  the  denier,  the  Mother  of  God  herself  are 
sufficiently  strange  personages  to  find  in  the  pages  of  a  novel, 
but  the  author  has  not  stopped  at  these.    It  is  true  she  covers 


her  flights  of  imagination  by  the  second  title,  A  Dream  of 
the  World's  Tragedy,  and  no  one  can  be  held  responsible  for 
dreams.  It  is  evident  that  Miss  Corelli  does  not  regard  her 
descriptions,  her  interpolations,  her  fantastic  embroideries,  her 
pretentious  inventions  as  irreverent.  The  irreverence  which 
does  not  know  itself  is  audacity.  The  Scriptures  hold  this 
sacred  history  so  enshrined  in  divine  simplicity  that  no  bold 
hand  can  hurt  it ;  but  pious  hearts  will  shrink  with  pain  from 
passages  in  this  work,  and  not  alone  those  which  touch  the  central 
mystery  no  fictionmonger  should  dare  to  dally  with.  That  a 
novel  writer  should  take  up  the  hinted  story  of  Barabbas  (though 
the  theft  of  jewelry  Miss  Corelli  fastens  on  the  "robber"  is 
meaner  than  there  is  evidence  to  justify),  and  make  him  finally 
follow  the  footsteps  of  Him  to  whom  he  was  preferred,  is  quite 
fair.  Also  the  view  of  Iscariot's  motive  taken  by  Miss  Corelli 
is  one  which  has  been  freely  discussed  and  shared  by  serious 
thinkers.  Her  bold  descriptions  of  the  flight  of  the  angels  to  the 
tomb  and  other  heavenly  manifestations  are  no  more  offensive 
than  pictures  by  the  old  masters,  though  they  are  not  dowered 
with  the  same  sweet  simplicity.  But,  to  cite  one  instance  out  of 
many,  the  dialogues  in  which  Barabbas  questions  the  Virgin  and 
Joseph  on  the  subject  of  their  child  should  never  have  appeared, 
should  never  have  been  written.  Throughout  the  book  is  couched 
in  inflated,  strained,  monotonous,  wearisome  language.  Pilate, 
the  proud  Roman  Procurator,  is  shown  inflicting  with  his  own 
hands  the  scourging — an  office  always  done  by  slaves  or  soldiers. 
Miss  Corelli  had  better  have  left  the  story  of  Barabbas  where 
she  found  it,  or  to  scholarly  commentators  who  have  studied  his 
time.    Her  book  is  not  a  crime ;  but  it  is  a  blunder. 

A  Heart's  Revenge  is  an  ambitiously-written  novel,  the  at- 
tempted height  of  its  flight  making  its  failure  more  conspicuous. 
The  author  has  talent,  but  it  is,  at  any  rate  as  displayed  in  this  work, 
a  hard,  steely,  unsympathetic  talent,  which  attracts  little  interest, 
and,  at  times,  little  attention.  The  construction  is  faulty.  Each 
chapter  seems  a  fresh  episode,  opened  with  singular  stiffness,  as  if 
the  writer  felt  difficulty  in  resuming  the  thread  of  the  story. 
The  thread  itself  is  tangled  and  knotted.  Readers  of  novels,  like 
audiences  at  the  theatre,  should  not  be  bewildered  nor  left  in 
intentional  ignorance  of  events  which  are  continually  alluded  to 
with  mysterious  emphasis.  The  fate  of  Margaret  Vernon  which 
hovers  ominously  over  the  Vernon  family,  and  is  the  constant 
subject  of  vague  dialogue  and  obscure  meditation  through  three 
volumes,  is  only  lamely  explained,  and  that  at  the  end  of  so  many 
years  the  reader  feels  it  really  does  not  much  signify.  The 
Statute  of  Limitations  covers  it.  A  worse  fault  than  this 
is  the  absence  of  attractiveness  in  the  people  who  move 
over  the  panorama-like  canvas.  Edward  Vernon,  the  central 
figure,  is  in  every  relation  of  life  a  cold,  egotistic  tyrant.  His 
wife  is  flippant  and  unprincipled,  his  son  insolent  and  dis- 
obedient, his  daughter  stony-hearted.  His  several  aunts  are  one 
more  odious  than  another,  but  all  less  odious  than  his  mother. 
Lucia  Viselli,  the  inconceivable  prima  donna,  is,  perhaps,  less 
offensively  ill-tempered  than  the  rest,  but  she  is  so  conventionally 
presented,  that  she  never  appears  real.  So  little  like  plain  flesh 
and  blood  is  she,  that  when  the  reader  is  told  she  inherits  the 
Vernon  property  through  the  marriage  of  her  mother  (the  haunt- 
ing Margaret)  to  a  foreigner  who  had  another  wife  living  at  the 
time,  he  receives  the  statement  without  question.  It  enables  her 
to  marry  her  ill-tempered  cousin,  and  close  the  story,  and  it  puts 
an  end  to  any  need  of  reading  more  about  the  family. 


MR.  LOWELL.* 

TO  the  many  English  readers  who  knew  Mr.  Lowell  in  his 
later  days  these  volumes  of  his  letters,  edited  by  the  experi- 
enced and  sympathetic  hands  of  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton, 
will  have  an  effect  which  is  curious,  and  not  exactly  paralleled  in 
our  own  pretty  long  experience  of  biographies  of  persons  known 
and  unknown.  The  first  quarter  of  the  book  seems  to  describe 
a  different  person  from  him  whom  the  last  three  quarters— and 
especially  the  last  years  of  all— display.  We  may  say  at  once 
that  this  is  by  no  means  the  effect  of  a  mere  personal  fallacy,  nor 
that  of  mere  natural  growth  and  development.  The  time  at 
which  Mr.  Lowell  becomes  recognizable  antedates,  by  fully  five 
and  twenty  years,  the  time  at  which  he  became  Minister  in 
England.  But  it  coincides  with  a  remarkable  change  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Mr.  Lowell's  own  life.  The  letters  of  his  youth 
which  Mr.  Norton  has  printed  do  not  seem  to  us  particularly 
interesting ;  they  are  simply  those  of  any  rather  clever  boy 

*  Letters  of  James  Russell  Lowell.  Edited  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton. 
2  vols.    London  :  Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  &  Co.  1893. 

The  Poet  and  the  Man  .-  Recollections  of  Janu  s  Jiassi  ll  Lowell.  By  F.  II. 
Underwood.   London:  Bliss,  Sands,  &  Foster.  1893. 
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brought  up  in  any  rather  limited  society.  Indeed,  the  most  in- 
teresting trait  of  his  youth  recorded  here  is  not  in  these  early 
letters  at  all,  but  casually  mentioned  long  afterwards,  to  the  effect 
that  he  once  put  a  loaded  pistol  to  his  head  and  was  afraid  to 
draw  the  trigger.  "  Which  many  does  it " ;  but  for  the  right 
sort  there  is  wonderful  discipline  in  that  cold  muzzle.  His 
early  marriage  with  a  young  lady,  who  is  said  to  have  possessed 
great  beauty,  and  who  must  have  had  considerable  strength  of 
character,  had  beyond  all  doubt  a  most  powerful  influence  on 
him.  Miss  Maria  White,  it  seems  to  be  admitted,  made  her 
husband  an  Abolitionist ;  and  she  even  made  him  assist  at  a 
performance  in  which  she  distributed  flags  to  the  "  Watertown 
[it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  write  "  Watertoast "]  Washington 
Total  Abstinence  Association."  To  those  who  knew  Mr.  Lowell 
long  afterwards,  the  idea  of  his  taking  part  in  the  distribution  of 
flags  to  the  United  Watertoast,  or  Watertown,  Washington 
Total  Abstinence  Association  is  not,  indeed,  incredible — nothing 
human  is  incredible — but  baroque,  out  of  composition,  an  insipid 
and  almost  indecent  joke.    But  it  seems  to  have  been  a  fact. 

In  this  atmosphere,  and  in  the  plenitude  of  his  youthful 
vigour,  Mr.  Lowell  excogitated  the  strong,  but  faulty,  sallies  of 
the  earlier  Biglow  Paj)ers  in  reference  to  the  Mexican  War,  and 
attempted  divers  serious  poems,  which  were  a  little  beyond  his 
powers.    Then,  in  1853,  Mrs.  Lowell  died,  her  death  being  closely 
accompanied  by  that  of  three  of  their  children  ;  and  her  husband 
suffered  sorrow  which,  perhaps,  in  a  certain  sense,  he  never 
entirely  recovered,  though  he  was  still  a  young  man.    But  the 
mental  effect  on  him  was  almost  wholly  beneficial.    By  degrees, 
and  pretty  rapidly,  the  priggish  tone  which  is  so  noticeable 
earlier,  and  which  a  man  of  his  exceptional  ability  might  surely 
have  shaken  off  before  he  arrived  at  thirty-four,  disappears. 
He  retains,  of  course,  the  Abolitionist  craze — you  never  com- 
pletely recover,  having  once  succumbed  to  complete  unreason. 
He  retains  and  develops  that  liability  to  sudden  attacks  of 
skinless  patriotism,  or  rather  Chauvinism,  which  he  never  wholly 
outgrew,  and  which  almost  to  his  latest  days,  when  London 
was  admittedly  his  favourite  place  of  residence,  made  him  in- 
dulge in  outbursts,  after  the  fashion  of  the  celebrated  "  Con- 
descension in  Foreigners,"  which  used  to  arouse  quiet  convulsions 
of  cynical  delight  in  naughty  Englishmen  who  liked  him.  But 
he  gradually  ceased  to  be  parochial ;  and,  despite  the  frightful 
tug  which  the  "  parish  "  made  on  him  at  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War,  he  never  wTholly  relapsed  after  that  time.    In  after  days  he 
grumbled  over  the  twenty  years'  spell  of  professional  work  in 
modern  languages  and  literatures  to  which  he  succeeded  Longfellow 
at  Harvard  after  his  first  wife's  death.    He  was  a  man  who  never 
liked  regular  collar-work,  and  no  doubt  the  chains  of  slavery  were 
rather  galling.    But  the  wide  study  which  the  task  imposed  on 
him,  or  rather  which  he  imposed  on  himself  in  virtue  of  it,  was 
the  very  thing  which  he  required.    He  had,  to  do  him  justice, 
begun  it  much  earlier;  indeed,  no  one  who  ever  talked  to  him  on 
literary  subjects  could  feel  the  slightest  doubt  that  he  was  a 
born  man  of  letters  in  the  best  sense.    But  this  twenty  years  of 
continuous  reading  gave  him  just  the  outlook,  just  the  range, 
that  the  average  American  so  lamentably  and  obviously  lacks. 
He  Ttneio.    In  reference  to  the  classics,  he  was  always  modest, 
but  his  knowledge  of  them  was  certainly  above  the  not  very  high 
level  of  his  countrymen.    In  English  he  was  a  thorough  scholar, 
and  nothing  is  more  funny  in  these  volumes  than  the  conflict  in 
his  letters  to  Mr.  Howells  of  his  personal  liking  for  his  corre- 
spondent and  his  detestation  of  that  correspondent's  literary  stan- 
dards.   Of  old  French  literature  there  were  not  probably  at  his 
death  half  a  dozen  men  of  the  English-speaking  races  who  had 
read  so  much  as  he  had  ;  he  was  thoroughly  competent  in  Italian, 
and  (later)  in  Spanish,  and  though  German  seems  to  have  appealed 
to  him  less,  he  was  at  home  in  it.    Then  when  his  middle-age 
drudgery  was  over,  and  the  rise  in  building  value  of  his  land  at 
Elmwood  had  already  enabled  him  to  secure  a  sufficient,  if  not 
gorgeous,  income  for  life,  the  success  of  his  friends,  under 
President  Hayes,  provided  him  with  new  opportunities.  Madrid 
was  only  the  last  of  his  Lehr-  and  Wander jahre  stages ;  in 
London  he  showed  himself  both  during  his  tenure  of  the 
Ministry,  and  afterwards  in  his  yearly  visits,  completely  dans 
son  assiette.    "  The  best  of  life,"  as  Rabbi  ben  Ezra  lias  it, 
was  certainly  for  him  "  to  be "  in  the  last  decade  or  rather 
more  of  his  fairly  long  span,  marred  as  even  that  was  bv 
the  second  great  sorrow  of  his  second  wife's  death.     A  most 
interesting  soul-history,  and  one  displayed  here  with  unusual 
clearness,  from  priggish  and  provincial  youth  to  mature  and 
reconciled  eld.    "  A  calmed  and  calming  mens  adepta,"  in  the 
great  phrase  of  a  writer  he  must  have  known,  displayed  itself  in 
Lowell's  later  life— not,  indeed,  quite  fully,  for  there  were  flaws 
and  drawbacks  in  him  to  the  last.    But  certainly  the  precept 
antiquum  exquirite  matrem  never  was  so  fully  justified  as  of  him. 


From  the  time  when  he  became  in  a  manner  a  domiciled  English- 
man, his  improvement  was  quite  astonishing. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  the  second  of  these  volumes,  and  to  some 
extent  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first,  that  the  most  agreeable  and 
interesting  matter  will  be  found  ;  and  much  of  this  is  very  agree- 
able indeed.  We  have  not  seen  many  letters  so  good  as  the  beafe 
of  these  of  the  later  vintages  to  ladies,  both  American  and 
English,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  and  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  to  Mr. 
Norton,  Mr.  Fields,  Dr.  Holmes,  and  others.  "  Perfect "  would 
indeed  be  too  strong  a  word  for  them.  Mr.  Lowell  was  at  all 
times  liable  to  odd  lapses  of  taste  in  the  way  of  joking,  such  as 
that  awful  thing  about  the  cataract  and  the  eye,  which  enabled 
Mr.  Swinburne  (to  whom,  indeed,  he  was  neither  kind  nor  just) 
to  have  his  revenge  on  him.  When,  as  almost  to  the  last  he 
sometimes  did,  he  put  on  a  tattered  old  Lexington  uniform  and 
loaded  a  crazy  musket  with  a  dangerous  charge  of  coarse  powder 
and  clumsy  shot  to  have  a  blaze  at  England,  benevolent  English- 
men, quite  careless  of  the  fire  themselves,  were  always  afraid 
that  the  thing  might  burst  and  damage  Mr.  Lowell  himself 
irretrievably.  His  serious  verse — though  he  wrote  some  charm- 
ing things,  not  a  few  of  which  dated  from  his  last  decade — was 
rarely  spontaneous  enough ;  and,  unlike  Mr.  Longfellow's,  was 
apt  to  be  laboured  when  it  was  not  commonplace,  and  trivial 
when  it  was  not  laboured.  His  elaborate  public  speeches,  though 
excellent,  have  been,  we  think,  praised  enough  ;  but  the  best  of 
his  literary  criticism  is  quite  admirable,  and  infinitely  the  best 
thing  of  its  kind  that  his  country  has  produced.  Of  the  Biglow 
Papers  we  know  that  it  is  not  easy  to  speak.  The  author  of 
the  book  which  we  have  coupled  with  Mr.  Norton's  good-naturedly 
says  that  Englishmen  who  cannot  appreciate  Burns  can  be  still 
less  expected  to  appreciate  Hosea.  Perhaps  an  Englishman  to 
whom  neither  dialect  has  ever  presented  the  slightest  difficulty 
or  stumbling-block,  and  to  whom  Mr.  Lowell's  spreadeagleism  is 
neither  more  nor  less  distasteful  than  the  sans-culottism  of 
Burns,  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  he  thinks  the  Biglow 
Papers  delightful.  But  the  fact  was  that  the  quality  of  their 
writer  was  very  considerably  superior  to  the  quality  of  even 
the  best  of  his  works. 

And,  whatsoe'er  the  failings  on  his  part, 
He  was  a  Man  of  Letters  in  his  heart. 

The  qualities  of  the  Man  of  Letters — who,  in  his  rare  and  perfect 
quiddity,  when  he  is  neither  a  pedant,  nor  a  muff,  nor  a  sloven, 
nor  a  mugwump,  nor  a  cad,  is  probably  the  best  kind  of  man 
going — are  well  illustrated  in  this  book.  There  is  not  very  much 
ostentation  of  literary  talk  in  them,  but  the  occasional  diver- 
gences into  that  subject  are  fresh  and  sound ;  there  is  a  rather 
unexpected  indulgence  in  somewhat  florid,  but  never  overdone, 
description  of  natural  objects  and  scenes  ;  and  there  is  plenty  of 
humour,  not  seldom  recalling  to  those  who  have  seen  it  the 
quaint  look  of  the  writer's  eyes — between  a  twinkle  and  a  flash — 
which  was  the  distinguishing  and  most  attractive  part  of  his 
physiognomy.  This  was  never  more  perceptible,  by-the-bye,  than 
when  one  discreetly  poked  fun  at  his  above-mentioned  spread- 
eagleism,  of  which,  if  there  is  some  evidence  in  these  letters, 
there  is  also  evidence  that  he  was  aware  of  the  weakness  thereof. 
He  once  told  the  story  which  he  tells  here  in  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Clifford  (only,  as  we  remember  it,  the  second  line  of  his  quotation 
was  , 
Where  ye'll  get  never  nane) 

of  the  set-down  administered  by  him  to  a  Scotchman  who  com- 
plimented him  on  his  English.  An  evil-minded  hearer,  with 
as  ingenuous  and  demure  a  countenance  as  he  could  assume, 
replied,  "Yes,  Mr.  Lowell;  it  is  wonderfully  like  an  English- 
man's." And  the  way  in  which  a  very  distinct  flash  went  oft' 
into  a  still  more  distinct  twinkle  was  good  to  see  and  remember. 

Mr.  Underword's  little  book  is  an  extremely  enthusiastic,  but 
not  unreasonable  or  disproportionate,  eulogy  of  Mr.  Lowell  by  a 
man  who  knew  him  intimately  forty  years  ago  and  since,  and 
who,  like  him,  has  had  the  advantage  of  representing  America  "  at 
the  centre,"  and  so  rubbing  off  centrifugal  and  lucifugal  mould. 
Mr.  Underwood's  enthusiasm  sometimes  makes  us  smile ;  but 
his  estimate  is  seldom  irrational.  Unless  we  mistake,  neither  he 
nor  Mr.  Norton — though  a  long  letter  of  "  Reminiscence  "  from 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  which  Mr.  Norton  publishes,  contains  a 
reference  to  Mr.  Lowell's  habit  of  exalting  Jewish  ancestry — 
mentions  the  fact  that  he  himself  admitted  or  claimed  Jewish 
blood.  We  have  been  informed  that,  whether  seriously  or  not, 
he  often  did  so.  Mr.  Underwood  tells  an  interesting  story  of 
Thackeray,  who  said  to  him  many  years  ago  that  he  could  not 
understand  the  devotion  of  Lowell  (between  whom  and  Thackeray 
himself  there  was  warm  liking)  to  "  second-rate  serious  verse." 
Mr.  Underwood's  criticism  that  Thackeray's  conception  of  poetry 
may  be  judged  from  his  own  ballads  is  rather  uncritical.  The 
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truth  is  that,  as  we  have  said,  Lowell's  serious  verse  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  other  than  second-rate. 

Nor  are  we  able  to  agree  with  Mr.  Underwood  in  his  admira- 
tion for  the  Fable  for  Critics.  It  is  quite  true  that  very  few  of 
the  reputations  against  which  Lowell  directed  his  satire  were 
very  high  reputations.  But  the  spirit  of  the  thing  was  not  good  ; 
it  was,  as  the  letters  published  by  Mr.  Norton  show,  by  degrees, 
if  not  in  its  first  condition,  made  the  exponent  and  vehicle  of 
some  rather  ignoble  feelings,  and  its  literary  execution  is  facile 
and  undistinguished  for  the  most  part. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Underwood  has  some  uncommonly 
sensible  remarks  on  the  unreasonableness  of  his  own  countrymen 
for  being  angry  with  Lowell  because  he  occasionally  made  diffi- 
culties about  presenting  them  at  Court.  Also  Mr.  Underwood 
gives  a  bibliography  of  the  works,  which  is  all  the  more  useful, 
inasmuch  as  their  author,  in  the  collected  edition  issued  not  long 
before  his  death,  omitted,  as  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do,  not  a 
little,  and  we  believe  altered  more.  There  are  some  facsimiles  of 
handwriting,  which  is  a  little  like  Sir  Walter  Scott's. 


THE  INDIAN  EYE  ON  ENGLISH  LIFE.* 

"jiyi  R.  MA.LABA.RI  has  already  figured  before  the  English 
public  as  an  energetic  champion  of  that  much-aggrieved 
personage,  the  Indian  woman.  The  miseries  inflicted  by  child- 
marriage,  the  cruel  servitude  of  the  Hindu  widow,  the  oppressive 
seclusion  of  the  Mahommedan  wife  are  topics  with  which  his 
missionary  zeal,  a  year  or  two  ago,  did  much  to  familiarize  the 
more  thoughtful  classes  in  this  country.  No  one  who  met  or 
heard  Mr.  Malabari  could  question  his  sincerity  as  a  reformer  or 
the  gravity  of  the  evils  against  which  his  efforts  were  directed, 
however  much  they  might  doubt  whether  he,  as  a  Parsee,  and, 
consequently,  a  complete  stranger,  is  the  fittest  person  to  urge  a 
domestic  revolution  on  the  two  main  races  of  India,  and  whether, 
indeed,  all  attempts  at  interference  from  without  may  not  serve 
merely  to  intensify  prejudice,  arouse  conservative  alarm,  and  so 
delay  the  improvements  which  every  humane  and  enlightened 
person  must  sympathize  with  Mr.  Malabari  in  desiring. 

In  the  present  volume  Mr.  Malabari,  leaving  his  advocacy  of 
woman's  rights  sternly  aside,  records  the  more  general  im- 
pressions of  his  tour  in  Europe.  He  is  an  experienced  and  ob- 
servant traveller,  and  knows  well  how  to  make  the  best  of  his 
opportunities.  He  seems  to  have  walked  about  London,  in  com- 
pany with  a  nondescript  attendant,  taking  a  careful  note  of  all 
things,  little  and  great,  which  would  naturally  arrest  the  attention 
of  an  intelligent  Oriental — the  enormous  crowds,  the  hurry  and 
bustle  of  life — the  streams  of  eager,  anxious  men — the  healthy, 
vigorous,  self-assertive  women,  with  air  and  gesture  telling  of 
independence  of  thought  and  action — the  bewilderingly  abundant 
appliances  for  locomotion — the  continual  vicissitudes  of  climate — 
the  terrible  contrasts  of  profusion  and  penury,  of  social  well-being 
and  abject  abasement.  He  writes  such  excellent  English,  and 
is  to  so  large  an  extent  in  sympathy  with  English  feeling,  that 
the  reader  is  occasionally  startled  by  touches  which  reveal  an 
Eastern  hand — such  suggestions,  for  instance,  as  that  young 
ladies  riding  in  Rotten  Row  should  be  accompanied  by  female 
grooms,  or  lamentations  over  the  discomforts  of  European  dress. 
"  0  those  horrible,  abominable  braces,  and  the  ponderous,  mur- 
derous overcoat !  How  I  have  revolted  against  them,  in  spite 
of  the  doctor's  vehement  protests ! "  Mr.  Malabari  sees  many 
things  which  shock  him  as  a  moralist  and  man  of  taste — the  open 
parade  of  vice  in  some  places,  the  drunkenness  and  squalor  in 
others,  no  less  than  the  dull  monotony  of  street  architecture,  and 
the  huge  piles  of  animal  food  which  assail  eye  and  nose  tin- 
pleasantly  from  the  butchers'  shops.  "  It  is  an  exhibition  of 
barbarism,"  he  observes  of  this  last  item,  "not  unlikely  to  de- 
velop the  brute  instincts  in  man.  I  wish  the  people  could  be 
induced  to  go  in  more  for  vegetables  and  fruit,  for  grain,  pulse, 
and  other  cereals.  There  would  be  less  alcoholic  drink  necessary 
in  that  case,  and  a  marked  improvement  in  their  habits  and 
appearance."  Englishmen,  Mr.  Malabari  considers,  are  some- 
what gross  and  unimaginative  feeders.  He  is  appalled  at  the 
barbarous  profusion  of  an  English  lunch  : — 

'  On  one  such  occasion  I  see  a  company  of  poets,  philoso- 
phers, and  fanatics  at  table,  presided  over  by  a  young  lady, 
the  daughter  of  the  house.  I  sat  there  wiping  my  forehead 
(they  do  the  eating,  I  the  perspiring),  as  I  saw  slices  of  beef 
disappearing,  with  vegetables,  mustard,  &c.  The  host  then 
asks  mo  what  I  think  of  the  food  and  the  mode  of  eating  ?  I 
reply  instinctively,  "  It  is  horrible !  "  This  reply  sets  the 
gentlemen  roaring  and  my  hostess  blushing.  .  .  .  flow  can  a 

*  Tht  Indian  'Eye  on  English  Life;  or,  Rumbles  of  a  Pilgrim  Reformer. 
By  Bebramji  M.  Malabari.    London  :  Constable  &  Cc.  1893. 


little  stomach  hold  such  an  enormous  lunch  ?  Even  women 
and  children  take  large  quantities.  What  vitality  these  people 
have,  to  be  sure  !  The  waste  of  vitality  in  their  climate  and 
under  their  conditions  of  life  must  be  enormous ;  it  has,  of 
course,  to  be  replaced.' 

Later  on,  we  are  happy  to  observe,  Mr.  Malabari's  own  appetite 
improves,  and  he  confesses  to  pangs  of  hunger  such  as  he  never 
experienced  in  his  own  country. 

One  sad  result  of  the  hurried  life  of  Englishmen  came  home 
personally  to  Mr.  Malabari.  It  was  impossible  to  find  any  one  with 
sufficient  leisure  to  attend  properly  to  his  projects  for  the  improve- 
ment of  women  in  India.  The  Englishman,  he  says,  is  a  difficult 
person  to  catch  : — 

'  When  in  a  fit  of  friendship,  especially  over  his  cup  or  at 
dinner,  he  may  do  anything  for  you.  You  have  to  take  him 
at  the  high  tide  of  breakfast,  dinner,  or  lunch,  when  he  is  in 
love  with  himself  and  cooing  over  the  good  cheer  around.  ,  ,  . 
The  Englishman  in  London  seems  to  have  no  time  to  dive 
after  a  drowning  friend.  In  fact,  he  is  angry  at  any  friend 
of  his  happening  to  sink.' 

Such  men  it  was  naturally  difficult  to  convince  of  the  neces- 
sity of  marriage-reform  in  India,  or  to  enter  into  the  dis- 
cussion from  which  conviction  might  ensue.  "  At  best  you  can 
do  it  by  snatches,  half-explained,  half-understood."  Mr.  Malabari 
gives  some  graphic  instances  of  the  difficulties  which  he  had  to 
encounter  in  getting  a  hearing.  He  invited  a  "prominent  noble- 
man "  to  join  his  committee.  The  prominent  nobleman  at  once 
invited  him  to  dinner,  and,  when  dinner  was  declined,  to  break- 
fast or  lunch.  At  the  latter  meal  a  strange  gentleman  joined 
them.  "  We  are  hardly  seated  when  I  find  a  bright  little  lady 
walking  merrily  in,  and  dropping  into  a  chair  opposite."  Every- 
body is  polite ;  the  bright  little  lady  keeps  the  guest  engaged  in 
smooth  talk  about  India,  and  tempts  him  with  meat  and  wine, 
and  at  last  regales  him  with  an  ice  cream,  "the  best  I  have  had 
in  England."  Lunch  over,  host  and  guest  return  to  the  study, 
and  the  real  business  of  the  day  begins.  Mr.  Malabari  expounds 
his  programme.  The  prominent  nobleman  sits  there,  "  talking, 
smoking,  and  glancing  at  the  letters  just  brought  in.  This,  to 
an  Oriental,  is  very  bad  form.  But  I  know  my  English  friend 
would  deal  with  his  brother  the  same  as  he  is  dealing  with  me. 
He  must  make  the  best  of  his  time  in  London.  I  resign  myself 
to  the  inevitable."  Deep,  however,  are  the  wiles  of  prominent 
noblemen  bent  on  escape.  Just  as  Mr.  Malabari  was  "  driving 
him  into  a  corner  on  a  crucial  point,  and  hoping  to  secure  his 
adhesion  on  the  spot,"  his  victim  jumps  up  with  the  exclamation, 
"  Now  I  must  fly.  Come  to  the  Hall,  Tuesday.  Very  quiet. 
Will  show  you  over."  "  I  was  fairly  stunned,"  says  Mr.  Mala- 
bari, "  by  the  rapidity  of  this  side  move."  The  nobleman,  how- 
ever, has  fled,  and  the  baffled  propagandist  follows  him,  resolving, 
with  truly  Oriental  persistency,  that  so  much  good  labour  shall 
not  be  thrown  away,  and  that  he  will  keep  pelting  his  victim 
with  reminders,  every  three  weeks,  till  he  surrenders  at  discre- 
tion. Equally  tragic  were  Mr.  Malabari's  experiences  with  "  a 
venerable  prelate."  This  areh-deceiver  "  last  year  fought 
our  battle  gallantly.  But  he  seems  already  to  have  for- 
gotten the  battle  and  the  man.  He  hurries  up  to  me 
warmly  as  I  am  ushered  in ;  and,  after  listening  for  a  couple  of 
minutes,  closes  the  interview  with,  4  Let  me  hear  from  you  from 
time  to  time.'  He  shakes  me  by  the  hand,  adding,  '  God  bless 
you ! '  and  is  off  before  I  can  recover  from  my  surprise.  '  0 
Cardinal  !  if  you  must  needs  cut  a  stranger,  why  cut  him  so 
kindly  ?  That  is  the  unkindest  cut  of  them  all  I  have  had  in 
London."  Such  incidents  suggest  the  inference  that  the  career  of  a 
Pilgrim  Reformer  in  the  London  season,  bent  on  the  conversion  of 
society,  is  not  one  of  unmingled  enjoyment  either  to  himself  or  to 
those  whom  he  is  anxious  to  convert. 

But  Mr.  Malabari  is  more  than  a  mere  propagandist  or 
casual  critic.  He  studies  every  branch  of  English  life  with 
the  calm,  modest,  discriminating  attention  of  a  man  anxious 
to  get  at  the  truth  on  each  occasion,  and  to  appreciate  its 
bearing  on  the  problems  of  Indian  society.  He  sees  every- 
thing with  a  sympathetic  and  appreciative  eye,  even  those 
parts  of  English  life  with  which  he  might  be  expected  to  feel 
least  sympathy — churches,  schools,  "  flower  services,"  Hospital 
Sundays,  Salvation  Army  congresses,  and  orphan  homes.  He  is 
delighted  with  the  various  charitable  enterprises  which  he  finds 
everywhere  in  activity  around  him.  "Perhaps  the  most  striking 
features  of  these  organizations,"  he  says,  "  is  their  catholicity. 
There  is  no  caste  or  sect  here  to  stay  tho  hand  of  charity :  the 
workers  in  the  field  of  humanity  work  together  as  brothers  and 
sisters,  giving  readily  to  all  that  are  needy.  Nor  do  we  see 
here  much  of  the  pride  and  self-righteousness  of  the  Eastern  dis- 
penser of  charity  ;  the  pride  with  which  he  scatters  his  superfluous 
wealth  among  others ;  the  self-righteousness  with  which  he  essays 
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to  win  forgiveness  for  past  errors  or  to  make  up  for  past  crimes." 
As  regards  the  relations  of  Englishmen  and  Indians  Mr.  Malabari 
speaks  with  excellent  good  sense,  good  taste,  and  dignity.  "  We 
are  all,"  he  says,  "agreed  that  those  relations  should  be  friendly. 
Englishmen  vie  with  Indians  in  insisting  upon  this  condition." 
But  Englishmen  are  apt  a  little  to  overdo  their  kindness,  and 
"  the  patronizing  Englishman  does  as  much  harm  as  he  who  dis- 
parages and  decries  our  merits."  Mr.  Malabari  would  have  fair 
play,  and  nothing  more  ;  least  of  all  the  condescending  politeness 
of  a  superior  race. 

'Treat  us  more  as  fellow-subjects.  By  all  means  be  kind 
and  hospitable  to  us  as  you  are  to  your  own  people ;  but, 
above  all,  be  just  and  impartial.  Treat  us  as  you  treat  your 
own  brethren.  Spare  us  not  it'  you  find  us  tripping.  In  a 
word,  do  not  patronize,  but  befriend  us.  Give  us  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  at  school  and  college,  in  the  highways  and 
byways  of  public  life.  Anything  more  from  you  we  had 
rather  be  without.' 

In  the  same  sensible  spirit  he  examines  the  effect  of  an  English 
education  on  Indian  students.  Why  is  it,  he  asks,  that  such 
persons  frequently  return  from  school  or  college  life  in  England 
disappointed  and  soured  ?  Mr.  Malabari  suggests  an  adequate 
explanation  in  the  previous  home  training  of  the  Indian  boy, 
which  has  unfitted  him  to  associate  with  English  companions  on 
terms  of  equality.  He  is  backward  in  the  games  which  form  so 
large  an  ingredient  in  school-boy  life.  There  is  no  common 
ground  of  sympathy,  taste,  and  association.  "  He  may  be 
patronized,  for  a  few  weeks,  by  some  good-natured  fellows,  but 
he  works  like  a  drag  upon  them,  so  little  can  he  enter  into  their 
habits  and  feelings."  Then,  after  a  fair  trial,  he  is  dropped,  and 
is  either  left  to  solitude,  or  taken  in  hand  by  the  worst  set  in  the 
school,  who  initiate  him  into  all  their  own  evil  ways.  Un- 
happily the  most  easily  accessible  phase  of  English  life  is  that  of 
vulgar  dissipation,  and  it  is  with  this — and  this  alone — unhappily, 
that  the  young  Indian  scholar  too  often  becomes  familiar. 

Notwithstanding  these  perils,  Mr.  Malabari  is  a  firm  believer 
in  the  advantages  of  a  tour  in  England. 

'Now,'  he  writes,  ' that  there  is  a  chance  of  the  National 
Congress  holding  one  of  its  sessions  in  London,  I  should  like 
very  much  to  see  a  hundred  of  our  best  men  sent  over  as 
delegates  and  the  expense  defrayed  by  public  subscription.  It 
would  prove  a  valuable  investment  if  the  delegates  undertook 
to  use  their  eyes  and  ears  more  than  their  tongues.  The 
ceaseless  activity  of  the  English,  their  public  spirit,  their 
commercial  enterprise,  their  philanthropy,  all  these,  if 
properly  watched,  would  tell  our  representatives  how  a 
country  becomes  great  and  remains  so.  ...  I  honestly  believe 
that  such  a  brief  training,  given  to  the  more  promising  of  our 
public  workers,  would  be  more  profitable  to  India  than  the 
founding  of  another  college  or  the  employment  of  a  thousand 
additional  hands  under  the  Collector  Bahadur.' 

We  are  sure,  at  any  rate,  that  a  tour  in  England,  conducted  in 
the  modest,  discriminating,  and  sympathetic  spirit  that  every- 
where is  apparent  in  Mr.  Malabari's  work,  could  not  fail  to  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  rapidly  increasing  class  of  educated  men 
in  India  who  find  themselves  ousted  from  all  their  traditional 
beliefs  and  beset  with  bewildering  novelties  in  every  department  of 
thought,  and  so  easily  become  the  victims  of  the  first  noisy,  super- 
ficial, and  unscrupulous  agitator  who  crosses  their  path.  Such 
close  juxtaposition  of  East  and  West  as  our  Indian  administra- 
tion implies  cannot  fail  to  raise  many  dark  and  difficult  problems 
— none  more  difficult  than  the  moral  and  intellectual  destinies  of 
the  educated  class,  which,  though  still  numerically  of  infini- 
tesimal amount,  is,  year  by  year,  making  itself  more  felt  as  a 
force  with  which  the  ruling  Power  must  reckon.  Mr.  Malabari's 
interesting  volume  gives  a  pleasing  idea  of  the  high  degree  of 
culture  to  which  educated  men  in  India  can  now  attain,  and  of 
the  wise  sobriety  of  thought  and  feeling  with  which  some,  at  any 
rate,  among  them  address  themselves  to  the  difficult  task  of 
understanding  their  epoch.  Whether  Mr.  Malabari  is  destined  to 
succeed  as  a  social  reformer  it  would  perhaps  be  rash  to  prophesy ; 
but  he  has,  at  any  rate,  shown  that  on  the  gravest  and  most  im- 
portant topics  he  is  in  close  sympathy  with  all  that  is  best  among 
Englishmen,  and  that  he  is  capable  of  so  reading  English  life  as 
to  carry  back  with  him  much  that  will  prove  of  interest  and 
value  to  thoughtful  readers,  alike  in  this  country  and  in  India. 


BLOODY  ARM.* 

T\/r  R.  JAMES  BECKWOURTH,  known  in  Crow  society  as 

Bloody  Arm,  was  believed  by  many  to  be  quite  the  ) 
greatest  liar  in  the  United  States.    This,  in  itself,  gives  him 

*  James  Beckwourth.    Edited  by  C.  G.  Leland.    London  :  Fisher 
Unwin. 


some  claim  to  our  admiration.  The  facts  in  Mr.  Beckwourth's- 
history  are  few,  and  inconspicuous.  Mr.  Leland,  who  edits- 
Beckwourth's  Memoirs,  penned  to  the  hero's  dictation  by  Mr.  T.  D. 
Bonner,  cites  but  few  documentary  sources.  The  Montana  Post,. 
in  a  brief  but  rather  ungenial  obituary  notice  (1867),  says  that 
Mr.  Beckwourth  drew  his  lineage  on  both  sides  from  royalty,  or 
that  is  our  inference  from  the  statement  that  he  was  the  son  of  a 
negress  by  an  Irishman.  Both  parents,  we  doubt  not,  were- 
descended  from  kings — "  African,  unfortunately,"  or  Hibernian, 
According  to  the  Montana  Post,  James  resided  in  the  valley  of- 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  but  after  "transactions,"  probably  in  horses, 
flew  to  Missouri.  He  tried  trade,  also  matrimony,  liked  them, 
not,  and  died.  A  manuscript  note  on  a  copy  of  Mr.  Beckwourth's 
Memoirs  remarks  that  he  was  "a  noted  old  lier  "  {sic).  True, 
a  friend  of  Mr.  Leland's  avers  that  Beckwourth,  as  a  chieftain  of 
the  Crows,  once  killed  a  grizzly  alone  in  a  cave  with  a  knife. 
Beckwourth  tells  a  similar  tale  of  another  man  ;  either  or  both 
may  be  true.  This  friendly  witness  calls  Beckwourth  the  son- 
of  a  quadroon  and  a  planter ;  as  he  speaks  contemptuously  of 
a  mulatto,  perhaps  he  was  an  Octoroon  himself.  Mr.  Leland's- 
friend  was  actually  acquainted  with  a  real  Beckwourthian  adven- 
ture, and,  as  it  seems  that  he  witnessed  the  affair  with  the  bear, 
that  also  must  be  accepted,  we  presume,  as  historical. 

For  the  rest,  we  fear  that  this  magnificent  fabulist  can  scarcely 
be  treated,  like  Tanner,  as  an  authority  on  Indian  manners.  His- 
narrative  will  delight  boys;  for  he  makes  out  that  he  richly 
deserved  his  name  of  the  Bloody  Arm,  unlike  "  Huckleberry 
Finn,  the  Red-handed."    A  gentleman  who,  needing  material 
for  an  operation  in  curriery,  thought  it  simpler  to  shoot  an  Indian 
than  a  deer,  is  not  very  particular.     Mr.  Beckwourth  nearly 
killed  one  of  his  Indian  wives  for  merely  attending  a  scalp-dance 
in  honour  of  white  scalps.    He  was  extremely  polygamous,  and,, 
having  plenty  of  wives,  ran  off  with  the  spouse  of  another  chief. 
His  best  wife  (who  slew  three  enemies  off  her  own  spear)  was 
admitted  to  the  Great  Medicine  Lodge  as  presumably  the  most 
virtuous  woman  among  the  Crows.    The  account  of  this  cere- 
mony, wherein  Mr.  Beckwourth  was  lashed  to  the  top  of  a  pole 
forty  feet  high,  is  "  interesting,  hut  tough."    He  persuaded  the 
Crows  that  he  had  "  great  medicine,"  and  even  combined  very 
adroitly  a  "  veridical  dream,"  the  more  to  beguile  them.    As  he. 
probably  was  not  alone  in  this  kind  of  practice,  a  good  deal  of 
savage  clairvoyance  may  doubtless  be  explained  as  the  result  of 
early  and  exclusive  information.    John  Tanner,   on  the  other 
hand,  who  was  caught  as  a  child,  used  to  dream  his  own  magicaL 
dreams  in  the  orthodox  Red  Indian  fashion.    Mr.  Beckwourth 
joined  the  Crows  later  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  or  so,  and  was 
wont  to  keep  Christmas  by  himself,  as  despairing  of  his  ability  to 
explain  the  whole  circumstances  to  the  Indians.     Indeed,  his- 
conduct  was  far  from  Christian,  as  a  rule,  though  his  compunc- 
tions about  eating  a  whole  duck  when  his  party  were  starving  do 
credit  to  his  heart.    Revived  by  the  duck,  he  shot  a  prodigious 
mixed  bag  of  detr  and  other  animals.    In  later  life  he  would 
never  shoot  a  duck  if  he  could  help  it,  just  as  the  Bruce& 
do  not  kill  spiders.     He  was  a  person  of  prodigious  courage 
strength,  and  magnanimity,  "  instead  of  which  he  went  about  the 
country "  scalping  Indians  and  trifling  with   the  feelings  of 
married  ladies.    In  the  course  of  an  adventurous  Career  Mr. 
Beckwourth  shed  nearly  as  much  blood  as  Mr.  Allan  Quatermain, 
whom,  in  one  respect  (that  of  undeviating  regard  for  truth),  he 
so  closely  resembled.    One  day  he  ran  ninety-five  miles,  just  as 
D'Artagnan  once  rode  a  league  in  two  minutes.    To  be  sure, 
Indians  were   after  him,  while   DArtagnan  was   only  after 
Fouquet.    Mr.  Beckwourth's  remarks  on  the  Indian  character; 
are  much  like  those  of  more  credible  observers.    He  found  in 
them  great  generosity  and  a  perfect  absence  of  envy.    His  book 
may  be  recommended  as  a  Christmas  present  for  boys  and  persons 
who  do  not  shrink  from  a  great  deal  of  bloodshed  in  fiction, 
To  older  students  the  narrative  becomes  rather  monotonous,  and 
the  anthropologist  can  hardly,  with  much  confidence,  cite  Mr» 
Beckwourth. 


OLD  COURT  LIFE  IN  SPAIN.* 

(~\LD  Court  Life  in  Spain  is  a  title  which  at  once  sets  one 
thinking  of  tales  about  the  Houses  of  Austria  and  Bourbon,, 
of  Mme.  d'Aulnoy,  of  Aarsens  van  Sommelsdyk,  of  Saint-Simon, 
and  of  Ruy  Bias.  But  Mrs.  Elliot  concerns  herself  not  at  all' 
about  them  or  their  times.  Her  Court  life  begins  with  King 
Wamba  and  ends  with  the  Catholic  sovereigns.  She  has,  in 
fact,  written  two  volumes  of  stories  from  Spanish  history.  They 
are  collected  out  of  authorities  of  whom  she  gives  a  list  at  the 
beginning  with  a  candour  which  disarms  criticism.    In  it  her 

*  Old  Court  Life  in  Spain.  By  Frances  Minto  Elliot,  Author  of  "Old 
Court  Life  in  France  "  &c.    2  vols.    London  :  Chapman  &  Hall  1893. 
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own  Diary  of  an  Idle  Woman  in  Spain  is  referred  to  in  the  com- 
pany of  Bradley- — Story  of  the  Nations — Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  in 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography,  Dozy — Histories  (a 
vague  reference),  and  Chronicles  of  King  Alfonso  el  Sabio,  which 
may  mean  different  things.  We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  he 
title  or  her  purpose.  Old  Spanish  history  is  full  of  good  things 
which  may  be  innocently  retold  even  by  those  who  make  no  pre- 
tence to  profound  research.  As  for  the  title,  Mrs.  Elliot,  estd 
en  su  casa  donde  es  senora  de  ella — she  is  in  her  own  house,  and 
may  name  her  book  as  she  pleases. 

Touching  the  manner  in  which  her  stories  are  told,  we  have  to 
say  that,  for  those  who  like  the  continuous  use  of  the  historic 
present,  it  will  be  found  all  they  can  desire.  Without  asserting 
that  our  author  never  deviates  from  her  favourite  tense,  we  can 
give  our  certificate  that  she  rarely  shows  such  weakness  in  her 
affection.  These  readers  will  in  nowise  be  shocked — nor  yet 
amused — by  the  queer  forms  taken  by  Spanish  words  and  names 
on  her  sparkling  page.  "  Johana  el  Loca  "  will  seem  to  them  quite 
proper,  the  false  concord  in  "  amigo  mios  "  will  cause  no  surprise. 
■"Fadique"  for  Fadrique,  "  Jeffe  "  for  Jefe,  "El  Rey  justiciar" 
for  justiciero,  "  Sua  grandeza" — where  the  pronoun  should  be  Su 
— "  Nuovo  "  for  Nuevo  Mundo,  "  Alvarez  de  Luna  "  (the  gentle- 
man's christian  name  was  Alvaro),  and  "  Gutierra  de  Cardenas," 
where  a  grovelling  accuracy  would  write  Gutierre,  these  things 
will  pass  with  the  reader  who  never  tires  of  the  historic  present. 
We  see  no  reason  why  anybody  should  be  offended  at  these  things. 
It  is  only  a  vulgar  pedantry  which  will  be  annoyed  when  it  is  in- 
formed that  a  Spanish  gentleman  addressed  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  as 
*'  Seiior  Oontabile,"  which  if  it  were  Spanish  at  all  would  mean  Mr. 
Bookkeeper.  A  wise  man  will  remember  that  the  graceful  pen  of 
woman  is  not  to  be  tied  down  to  the  prosaically  accurate  Serior 
Condestable — My  Lord  Constable.  It  is  a  poor  critical  heart 
which  will  not  rejoice  at  learning  how  Bertrand,  with  "  his  dark 
scathed  face,  gazes  down  on  the  deadly  struggle  [between  Pedro 
and  his  brother]  ;  then  with  the  words,  '  Mi  quito  in  pungo  rey 
freya  seriva,  mon  Seiior,  ye  n'ote  et  ne  mets  pas  Roy  mars  u'ters 
mon,  seigneur,'  he  seizes  Don  Pedro  by  the  leg,  and  turns  him 
over  on  the  undermost  side."  A  man  shall  go  far  before  he  sees 
so  much  bad  French  and  bad  Spanish  in  so  few  words — or  so 
many  misplaced  commas.  Our  author  knows  everything  that 
everybody  said  to  everybody  else.  The  wicked  proposals  of  Don 
Roderick  to  La  Cava  are  no  secret  to  her ;  nor  the  chaste  court- 
ship of  Isabel  and  Ferdinand.  She  knows  what  exactly  were 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  last  Gothic  King  saw  "  the 
limbs"  of  Count  Julian's  daughter,  which  was  the  beginning  of 
woes.  She  can  tell  how  Isabel  of  Trastamare  (of  Trastamare  is 
good;  Queen  Elizabeth  might  as  well  have  called  herself  of 
Lancaster)  cried — 

' "  Give  me  but  your  royal  word,  Infante,  for  the  liberties 
of  Castile,  and  I  am  yours  while  this  poor  heart  beats." 

'"Enchantress,"  cried  Ferdinand,  clasping  her  in  his  arms. 
u  Who  can  withstand  you  ?  By  Santiago  !  You  have  con- 
quered me  quite,  even  against  my  judgment.  I  give  you  my 
royal  word  that  you  shall  reign  in  Castile,  even  as  in  my 
heart,  alone." 

<  "  Then  with  this  kiss  do  I  seal  it."  ' 

Here  the  Archbishop  came  in,  and  indeed  it  was  time.  Some 
knowledge  of  Isabel  and  of  Ferdinand,  of  Castile  and  of  Arragon, 
rather  heightens  our  enjoyment  of  this  scene  of  old  Court  life  in 
Spain.  Indeed,  a  little  independent  knowledge  does  us  this  good 
turn  very  often  while  we  are  reading  these  two  volumes.  Thus 
our  author  tells  us  how  Don  Juan  de  Manara,  a  wicked 
favourite  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  was  converted  by  a  vision  of  his 
own  funeral,  and,  having  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  was  buried 
•under  the  penitent  inscription — "  Cenizas  del  peor  nombre  [a  mere 
slip  for  hombre]  que  ha  habido  en  el  mundo  Don  Juan  de 
Manara."  Ford,  being  a  person  of  no  imagination,  says  that  this 
inscription  was  put  over  Don  Miguel  de  Manara  Vicentelo  de 
Lara,  who  rebuilt  the  Caridad  of  Seville  in  1661,  three  centuries 
after  Peter's  time,  and  was  the  patron  of  Murillo.  This 
heightens  our  estimate  of  Mrs.  Elliot's  fancy  and  erudition.  When 
we  are  told  how  Don  Pedro  Giron,  Lord  of  Benevente,  described 
Betrano  (the  mere  Spaniard  says  Beltran)  de  la  Cueva,  Count  of 
Ledesma,  as  a  "low  impostor,"  and,  generally  speaking,  no  gentle- 
man, it  adds  to  our  appreciation  of  the  local  colour  to  remember 
that  Beltran  was  the  son  of  the  Viscount  of  fluelma,  of  an  ancient 
house  of  Ubeda,  and  was  counted  of  sufficiently  good  birth  to 
marry  successively  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Infantado  (Men- 
doza),  a  lady  of  the  family  of  Alvarez  de  Toledo  (the  Alvas),  and 
a  lady  of  the  line  of  Fernandez  de  Velasco  whose  father  was 
Constable  of  Castile.  All  three  families  counted  themselves  as 
good  gentlemen  as  the  King,  and  it  would  have  been  pleasant  to 
hear  their  answer  to  the  Lord  of  Benevente.  By  the  way, 
Benavente  (we  cannot  presume  to  take  a  lady's  license  with  names) 


was  not  at  that  time  a  lordship  of  the  house  of  Giron,  though  it 
has  since  fallen  to  them  by  marriage.  It  belonged  to  the  Pimentels. 
Even  so,  and  so  accurately,  might  one  speak  of  Douglas,  Earl  of 
Hamilton,  circa  1480.  Mrs.  Elliot's  intimate  acquaintance  with 
old  Court  life  is  perhaps  seen  at  its  very  best  in  her  account  of 
the  reception  of  Peter  the  Cruel  by  the  Black  Prince.  She  can 
tell  how  the  Black  Prince  leant  on  the  shoulder  of  young  Lan- 
caster, and  brought  "  rosy  red  "  blushes  to  bis  "  downy  cheek  "  by 
courtly  jests  about  the  "  Senoritas  of  Andalusia,"  who  "must 
surely  inherit  some  of  their  mother  Maria  de  Padilla's  boasted 
charms."  The  vulgar  historian  records  that  John  of  Gaunt  was 
at  that  period  twenty-six  years  of  age,  had  been  married  for  seven 
years  to  Blanche  of  Lancaster,  who  was  still  alive,  and  had  no 
occasion  to  trouble  his  very  hard  and  selfish  head  about  the 
Senorita  of  Andalusia,  to  wit  Constance  of  Castile,  till  he  married 
her  at  Bayonne  five  years  later.  These  rectifications  of  history, 
or,  if  you  like  it  better,  graceful  feminine  sportings  and  playings 
with  vulgar  facts,  give  a  peculiar  charm  to  Old  Court  Life  in 
Spain. 


ANIMAL  SKETCHES.* 

f  1 1  HE  alteration  in  the  character  of  books  of  science  for  the 
young  has  been  very  strongly  marked  in  the  present  gene- 
ration. There  is,  now-a-days,  no  excuse  for  young  Hopeful  if  he 
does  not  know  a  great  deal  more  about  eggs  than  his  grand- 
mother ever  did.  Books  cf  desultory,  but  accurate  and  whole- 
some, information  about  zoology  abound,  and  many  of  them 
deserve  to  obtain  a  wider  audience  than  they  ever  reach.  Mr.  C. 
Lloyd  Morgan's  Animal  Sketches  is  a  praiseworthy  collection  of 
remarks  about  creatures  big  and  little,  from  the  elephant  to  the 
honey-bee  ;  and  no  boy  could  read  it  carefully  without  retaining 
a  good  deal  of  what  is  simply  and  concisely  told. 

Mr.  Morgan  deprecates  the  idea  that  he  has  had  recourse  to 
books  in  forming  his  notes  ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  says,  "hardly 
ever  have  I  ventured  to  write  without  renewing  my  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  in  hand,  in  the  country,  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  or  in  the  Museum."  At  the  same  time  the  elder  reader 
must  be  prepared  to  meet  with  a  good  many  statements,  and  even 
some  anecdotes,  which  are  not  unfamiliar  to  him.  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  book  does  give  the  impression  which  the  author 
claims  for  it — of  being  the  result  of  first-hand  observation. 
About  half  the  sketches,  or  little  essays,  deal  with  mammals  ;  in 
the  second  part  we  come  down  to  molluscs  and  insects.  The 
style  is  agreeably  chatty  and  unemphatic,  and  gives  us  the  idea 
that  the  matter  was  originally  delivered  verbally  to  young 
people — perhaps  to  a  class  of  boys  in  the  country.  It  strikes 
us  as  admirably  fitted  for  such  a  purpose,  whether  it  was  ever 
put  to  it  or  no. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS, 
in. 

FIRST  among  illustrated  gift-books  must  be  placed  the  work 
of  the  illustrious  Plans  Christian  Andersen,  whose  im- 
mortal fairy  stories  are  presented  to  English  readers  by  a  new 
translator  and  a  new  artist  in  The  Little  Mermaid;  and  Other 
Tales  (Lawrence  &  Bullen),  done  into  English  by  Mr.  R.  Nisbet 
Bain,  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Weguelin.  "  In  no  country," 
the  translator  remarks,  "  is  Andersen  so  well  known  and  so 
highly  appreciated  as  in  England,  though  here,  unfortunately,  he 
has  not  been  very  happy  in  his  translators."  Mr.  Nisbet  Bain  is 
somewhat  severe  in  his  strictures  of  previous  English  renderings. 
He  commends  Mme.  de  Chatelain,  Messrs.  Ward  and  Plesner, 
and  Mrs.  Howitt,  yet  of  the  last  he  writes,  "her  Danish  is 
miserably  faulty  " — which  is  an  odd  statement — "  and  occasion- 
ally she  commits  blunders  which  would  be  the  ruin  of  the 
average  translator  nowadays."  Yet  Mr.  Nisbet  Bain  praises 
highly  Mrs.  Howitt's  rendering  of  the  spirit  of  Andersen.  What 
more  would  you  have  in  translation  than  the  spirit  of  the 
original  ?  To  retain  some  measure  of  that  spirit  is  the  right  en- 
deavour of  the  translator.  Some  few  verbal  errors  are  of  no 
account  where  that  high  aim  is  achieved,  and  we  should  regard 
them  with  no  more  severity  than  Beethoven  regarded  a  wrong 
note  or  so  in  a  spirited  rendering  of  one  of  his  sonatas.  Slavish 
literalness  may  descend  to  vapid  flats  of  "  words,  words,  words," 
worse  even  than  the  "  pretentious  pedantry "  Mr.  Nisbet  Bain 
condemns  in  a  recent  translator  of  Andersen.  There  is  some 
truth  in  Mr.  Nisbet  Bain's  remark,  "  No  writer  of  equal  genius 
can  bear  to  be  so  literally  translated  into  English  "  as  Andersen, 
and  there  is  st  ill  more  force  in  his  conclusion  that  Andersen's 
translators  "  must  become  children  again  themselves  before  they 

*  Animal  Sketches.  By  C.  Lloyd  Morgan.  Illustrated  bj  W.  M.  Rowo. 
London :  Ed  want  Arnold. 
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can  hope  to  understand  him."    In  this  faith  Mr.  Nisbet  Bain  has 
done  his  work,  and  it  must  be  owned  that  he  has  avoided 
the  dry  and  hard  product  of  the  painful  word-by-word  trans- 
lator, without   allowing  himself   the   license   that  disfigures 
slipshod  versions.    His  English  is  pleasing  and  fluent,  with 
just  the  right  quality  of  colloquial  ease  which  becomes  the 
style  of  a  story-teller,  and  is  emphatically  characteristic  of  the 
original.    As  to  the  artist's  work,  we  cannot  but  think  it  was 
a  happy  inspiration  that  led  Mr.  Weguelin  to  interpret  the 
exquisite  imaginings   of  Andersen.    His  drawings  are  admi- 
rably sympathetic  with  the  spirit  of  the  stories,  and  extremely 
refined  in  style  and  graceful  in  conception.    They  must  be  placed 
in  the  first  rank  as  artistic  translation.  We  would  note  especially 
the  charming  drawings  for  "The  Little  Mermaid,"  "The  Marsh 
King's  Daughter,"  "  The  Story  of  the  Year,"  "  The  Wild  Swans," 
"  lb  and  Little  Christina,"  and  "  The  Travelling  Companion."  In 
the  last-named  story  there  is  a  delightful  drawing  of  the  enchanted 
princess  gazing,  with  something  of  Moreau-like  mysticism  in  her 
countenance,  at  the  head  of  the  troll  on  the  floor ;  and  delightful 
also  are  the  "  Naughty  Boy  "  (83),  and  the  lovely  drawing  of  Eliza 
in  "The  Wild  Swans "(244),  and  the  Marsh  King's  daughter  (124), 
and  the  admirable  soldier  marching  off  with  the  tinder-box  (41), 
and  many  another  charming  design. 

The  Hungarian  stories  of  Coloman  Mikszath,  collected  in  a 
handsome  folio  volume,  adorned  with  Hungarian  chromos  of 
gorgeous  tints—  The  Good  People  of  Paldcz  (Dean  &  Son) — 
must  be  decidedly  novel  to  most  English  readers.  The  present 
version  seems  to  have  been  made  from  the  French  translation. 
Mr.  Clifton  Bingham,  in  some  words  prefatory,  regards  the  author 
as  a  Hungarian  Bret  Harte  or  Thomas  Hardy.  He  speaks  of  the 
"  exquisite  simplicity  "  of  the  first  of  these  stories  of  the  Hungarian 
peasantry.  We  are  inclined  rather  to  cite  this  story  as  an  example 
of  the  thinness  of  motif  which  distinguishes  not  a  few  of  Miks- 
zath's  stories.  They  are  somewhat  scrappy  and  bald,  and  are 
scarcely  worked  out  in  an  artistic  spirit.  But  there  are  other 
stories  that  are  marked  by  a  certain  stern  realism  and  a  dramatic 
power  which  are  undeniably  effective.  Such  is  the  curious  witch- 
craft story  "  Madame  Galanda,"  though  even  this  needs  some 
1  filling-in "  process,  and  such  are  "  The  Horses  of  poor  John 
Gelyi,"  "  The  Virgin  Mary  of  Gozon,"  "  What  became  of  Margery 
Gaul,"  and  "  The  Marvel  of  Bdgy."  The  new  edition  of  The  Light 
of  the  World,  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  (Longmans  &  Co.),  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  calls  for  notice  here  on  account  of 
the  artist's  designs  for  this  popular  poem.  They  were  exhibited 
at  the  Gallery  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours, 
not  long  since,  and  discussed  by  us  at  the  time.  With  these 
illustrations  there  are  also  excellent  photographic  reproductions 
of  some  of  the  artist's  most  remarkable  paintings,  such  as  "  The 
Light  of  the  World,"  "  The  Shadow  of  Death,"  "  The  Triumph 
af  the  Innocents,"  and  other  works.  A  pretty  book,  and  a 
welcome  reprint,  is  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  selections  from  the 
I  Hitopadesa,"  The  Book  of  Good  Counsels  (Allen  &  Co.),  with 
rery  clever  illustrations  by  Mr.  Gordon  Browne.  The  selection 
from  Longfellow,  The  Hanging  of  the  Crane  ;  and  other  Poems 
Xongmans  &  Co.),  is  issued  from  the  Riverside  Press,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass  ,  and  is  similar  in  type  and  illustration  to  the 
I  Riverside "  selection  from  Whittier  issued  last  year.  It  is 
iastefully  hound,  and  adorned  with  capital  photogravure  prints. 

Icelandic  Pictures,  by  F.  W.  W.  Howell  (Religious  Tract 
Society),  is  one  of  the  best  volumes  of  the  popular  pictured  series, 
'drawn  with  pen  and  pencil."  Mr.  Howell's  work  is  well 
written — is,  in  fact,  what  old  writers  would  call  a  "  description 
)f  Iceland  " — and  altogether  good  to  read.  The  illustrations  are 
jood,  and  well  selected  as  to  subject.  Tennyson's  Heroes  and 
Heroines  (Raphael  Tuck  &  Sons)  is  composed  of  a  series  of 
pictures,  in  colour,  by  Mr.  Marcus  Stone  and  others,  with  some 
jood  pen-and-ink  drawings  by  Mr.,  or  Miss,  J.  P.  Sunter.  The 
kind  of  glorified  Christmas  card  here  represented  may,  for  all  we 
know,  respond  to  the  popular  idea  of  Tennysonian  heroines,  but 
inything  more  irritating  to  poetic  souls  than  the  "  May  Queen," 
he  "  Maud,"  the  "  Lady  of  Shalott,"  and  the  "  Lancelot  and 
Elaine,"  we  could  not  conceive.  After  these  sugared,  or  candied, 
ruits  of  imaginative  art,  we  are  quite  enamoured  of  the  serious 
airport  of  such  a  book  as  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Bishop's  Pictorial 
Architecture  of  France  (Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
edge),  with  its  sober  illustrative  aim,  realized,  we  must  say, 
loberly  and  discreetly.  The  volume  is,  from  this  point  of 
riew,  nothing  less  than  pictorial.  Mr.  Bishop's  range  is  a 
vide  one  ;  and,  though  he  does  not  avoid  matters  controversial 
—which  were  a  hard  matter — his  comment  and  judgment  of 
irchitecture  are  generally  such  as  the  judicious  may  com- 
nend.  One  of  his  pages,  we  note,  is  headed  "  The  Survival 
»f  the  Fittest,"  one  of  the  most  hideous  phrases  of  modern 
icience,  and  a  loathsome  shibboleth,  which  is  generally  misused, 


and  means  nothing  but  the  survival  of  the  fittest  to  survive — 
which  is  often  enough  the  most  brutal,  the  most  vulgar,  and  the 
most  stupid  of  things  human.  The  Boy's  Own  Annual,  the  year's 
volume  of  The  Boy's  Oivn  Paper,  is  a  delightful  miscellany  of 
capital  stories  and  other  articles,  very  well  illustrated,  as  is  usual 
with  this  old  favourite  among  serials.  We  have  also  received 
Boys  Illustrated  Annual  (Sampson  Low),  the  first  volume  of 
Boys,  which  comprises  many  good  stories,  some  of  which  we 
have  dealt  with  elsewhere ;  and  Work,  a  Journal  for  Mechanics 
(Cassell  &  Co.),  the  new  volume  of  which  contains  instructive 
articles  on  every  description  of  handicraft,  and  is  fully  illustrated 
by  diagrams  and  working  drawings.  The  new  volume  of  The 
Magazine  of  Art  (Cassell  &  Co.)  contains  various  etchings  and 
photogravures  of  good  quality,  and  some  notable  contributions, 
such  as  Mr.  Swinburne's  "Carols  of  the  Year,"  Mr.  Theodore 
Watts's  notes  on  the  portraits  of  Lord  Tennyson,  and  Mr.  Wed- 
more's  papers  on  English  etchers.  The  fourth  series  of  the  Cabinet 
Portrait  Gallery  (Cassell  &  Co.)  is  as  good  as  previous  volumes 
and  contains  reductions  of  some  forty  fine  photographs  of  more  or 
less  eminent  persons  by  Messrs.  W.  &  D.  Downey. 

M.  Paul  B.  du  Chaillu's  Ivar  the  Viking  (John  Murray)  would 
be  generally  acknowledged  as  the  work  of  a  clever  man  had  it 
appeared  anonymously.  It  is,  however,  a  kind  of  popular  supple- 
ment to  the  author's  much-controverted  book  on  the  Vikings,  and 
not,  we  protest,  a  good  story.  It  is  extremely  picturesque  in  ai 
theatric  kind  of  style  ;  but  it  is  a  good  deal  irritating  to  the  lover 
of  stories.  For  example,  there  is  nothing  but  disenchantment  when 
in  the  midst  of  some  stirring  adventure  the  course  of  the  narrative  is 
stayed,  and  we  are  solemnly  admonished  that  such  a  vessel  as  that 
of  Ivar  "  was  found  at  Tune,  in  Norway,  and  can  be  seen  at 
Christiania  to-day."  We  do  not  want  a  romance  that  attempts 
no  more  than  to  justify  M.  du  Chaillu's  theories,  or  to  illustrate 
the  musty  contents  of  museums.  There  is  one  episode  in  the 
book — "the  death  and  burning  of  Hjorvard"(p.  153) — which  is 
worth  more  than  all  the  display  of  ethnical  and  archaic  erudition  in 
the  whole  story.  It  tells  of  the  tearless  agony  of  Sigrlin  in  the 
presence  of  her  dead  husband,  and  of  the  bystanders  who  swear- 
to  comfort  her — that  they  have  suffered  worse  calamities  than 
this,  and  of  Gullrond,  who  draws  the  covering  from  the  body  of 
Hjorvard,  and  bids  Sigrlin  gaze  upon  her  husband,  and  kiss  his 
lips,  and  mind  her  of  the  happy  past.  And  she  does  so,  and 
weeps.  It  is  Tennyson's  ballad,  "  Home  they  brought  her  warrior 
dead,"  once  more.  The  author,  in  his  preface,  deals  with  his 
Viking  Age  and  his  critics,  printing  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  declares  that,  when  travelling  in  Scandinavia,  he  has  felt 
"  something  like  a  cry  of  nature  from  within,  asserting  [credibly, 
or  otherwise]  my  nearness  to  them  "  (the  Scandinavian  peoples). 
M.  du  Chaillu's  theories  may  be  right  or  wrong,  or  partly  right 
or  wrong — we  are  strongly  disposed  to  favour  his  chief  art  icle  of 
faith — but  in  a  story  theory  should  be  subordinate  to  action  and 
imagination. 

Mr.  Douglas  Fawcett's  Hartmann  the  Anarchist  (Arnold),  and 
Mr.  Max  Pemberton's  The  Iron  Pirate  (Cassell  &  Co.)  are  stories 
that  deal  in  sensational  elements,  strong  and  new.  Both  books 
have  something  in  common.  Mr.  Fred  Jane,  who  illustrates 
with  remarkable  cleverness  Mr.  Fawcett's  book,  is  also  the  artist 
who  has  drawn  the  picture  of  Mr.  Max  Pemberton's  wondrous- 
yellow  ship.  "  There  was  a  ship,  quoth  he,"  might  be  the  mottO' 
of  both  stories.  Hartmann  the  Anarchist  is  the  inventor  and 
navigator  of  the  Attila,  an  aerial  ship,  which  carries  devastation 
in  its  train  by  means  of  machine-guns,  bombs,  liquid  and  other 
fire.  Mr.  Fawcett's  story  is  ingenious,  and,  since  we  still  hear 
of  the  Keely  Motor,  and  the  story  is  dated  to  the  year  1920, 
who  shall  say  it  is  improbable,  appalling  and  wonderful  though 
it  be  P  If  we  find  flaws  in  Mr.  Fawcett's  design,  it  is  not  that 
we  are  insensible  to  the  merits  of  his  story.  But  we  are  sure 
that,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  should  read  it,  he  will  wonder  that  the 
resources  of  civilization  in  1920  should  have  been  exhausted. 
The  secret  of  that  light,  impenetrable  material  of  which 
the  ship  was  made  could  scarcely  have  been  a  secret  to  the 
arsenals  of  the  world.  And  where  were  the  big  guns  ?  The 
operations  of  the  Attila  necessitated  a  descent  to  within  half 
a  mile  of  the  earth  -  near  enough  for  artillery  practice  from 
the  hills  about  London.  Then  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's — which 
is  comparatively  a  light  matter — could  scarcely  have  made  so 
prodigious  a  crash  in  falling  as  to  be  heard  above  the  "  con- 
stant roar"  of  explosions  and  a  tempest  of  falling  bombs 
(151).  The  Iron  Pirate  is  of  a  more  romantic  cast,  and  tells  of 
the  deeds  of  certain  ruffians,  of  the  Stevensonian  type,  who 
war  with  Cunarders  and  such  craft,  and  terrorize  Lloyds  and 
all  the  maritime  powers  of  the  earth.  Their  ship  is  driven  by 
gas,  and  is  made  of  phosphor  bronze.  Their  captain  is  a  Byronic 
personage,  a  corsair  of  luxurious  tastes,  though  scarcely  "  lord  of 
himself,"  since  he  becomes  subjected  to  what  some  may  think  the 
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undue  influence  of  the  hero.  However,  Mr.  Pemberton's  story  is 
full  of  power  and  persuasion,  brimful  of  exciting  incident,  and  of 
sustained  interest  to  the  very  last  page. 

Mr.  Manville  Fenn  is  an  old  hand  at  books  of  adventure,  and 
may  be  said  to  hold  his  own  in  the  three  books  before  us. 
The  Black  Bar  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  is  a  story  of  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa  and  the  slave-trade — which  is  the  "  black 
bar"  of  civilization — and  an  uncommonly  spirited  story  it  is. 
It  opens  with  a  rousing  description  of  the  chase  of  a  slaver 
by  a  British  man-o'-war,  which  must  have  speedily  cap- 
tured her  quarry  if  the  Yankee  captain  did  not  know  that 
his  cargo  of  slaves  was  his  sheet-anchor,  ^"hen  he  found 
himself  at  close  quarters,  he  just  pitched  a  negro  over- 
board, and  sheered  ahead,  while  the  English  sailors  set  out  to 
rescue  that  negro.  He  gets  ofT  scot  free  for  awhile,  and  then 
succeeds  a  pretty  interchange  of  capture  and  recapture,  the 
whole  of  which  is  mighty  exciting  reading.  A  capital  story  also 
is  Mr.  Fenn's  Real  Gold  (W.  &  R.  Chambers).  Of  course,  the 
gold  of  the  story  is  not  real  gold,  though  we  suspect  the  too- 
nimble  reviewer  will  indulge  in  a  descant  on  the  perilous  search 
for  gold  mines.  The  "  real  gold"  is  cinchona  bark  and  seed,  which, 
after  singular  adventures,  are  secured  by  an  English  oilicer  and 
his  son  and  another  boy.  Arctic  discovery  is  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Fenn's  third  story — Steve  Young  (Partridge  &  Co.) — which  tells  of 
a  rescue  party  becoming  shut  in  by  ice  in  a  high  latitude,  and  being 
restored  to  hope  by  those  they  were  seeking.  This  is  an  excellent 
book  for  boys.  Mr.  Kirk  Munro's  story  of  Aztecs  and  Toltecs — The 
IVJiite  Conquerors  of  Mexico  (Blackie  &  Son) — deals  with  the  ro- 
mantic history  of  Cortes  and  Montezuma,  and  is  not  so  much  a 
re-cast  from  Frescott's  admirable  work  as  a  fresh  and  stimulating 
variation  on  that  fascinating  theme.  It  is  by  fur  the  best  book  on 
the  subject  we  know  of,  and  is  illustrated  with  extremely  good 
drawings  by  Mr.  \V.  S.  Stacey.  We  have  also  to  note  new 
editions  of  Gulliver's  Travels,  illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne 
(Blackie  &  Son)  ;  Yussuf  the  Guide,  by  G.  Manville  Fenn 
(Blackie  &  Son),  and  The  Log  of  the  "  Flying  Fish,''  by  Harry 
Collingwood  (Blackie  &  Son). 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS. 

MESSRS.  Raphael  Tuck  &  Son  have  again  sent  us  a  collec- 
tion of  Christmas  cards  remarkable  for  its  artistic  beauty 
and  originality  of  design.  Amongst  them  we  would  particularly 
point  out  the  "  Minuet  Tableau,"  No.  8000,  a  group  of  Watteau 
figures  in  a  folding-card.  The  "  Photogravure "  series — Nos. 
8050,  8051,  8055 — are  real  possessions.  Amongst  the  "Wedg- 
wood "  series,  Nos.  8605  and  8607  are  attractive.  The  "  Wood- 
land" series,  No.  8081,  is  new  in  design.  Nos.  8486,  8403, 
■S242,  and  8239,  are  pretty  folding-cards,  with  quaint  figures 
of  children.  Nos.  8681  and  8705,  the  "Mosaic,"  and  8721, 
the  "Dainty  "  series;  No.  8225,  the  "Aluminium,"  folders;  "The 
Salon,"  the  private  cards — amongst  them  Nos.  201  and  202,  with 
pretty  figures  of  children,  No.  8792,  charmingly  executed 
robin"  cards;  No.  8674,  the  "Lace"  series;  No.  8028,  a 
"Watteau  figure  on  a  folding  card,  the  "  Children's  Christmas 
Letter";  Series  3,  twelve  cards  and  twelve  envelopes  in  a  box  ; 
and,  above  all,  for  beauty  of  execution,  a  faithful  miniature  of 
Raphael's  "  Madonna  Ansidei,"  must  all  be  particularly  noticed. 

We  have  also  had  a  booklet,  "In  the  Service  of  the  Lord," 
■with  a  text  for  every  day  in  the  month,  compiled  by  Helen  Marion 
Burnside,  and  illustrated  by  Bertha  Maguire,  &c.  The  texts 
are  well  chosen,  and  the  illustrations  are  pretty.  "  Told  by  the 
Sunbeams  and  Me,"  a  book  of  stories  written  by  Helen  Burnside, 
E.  Nesbit,  Mary  Dickens,  M.  A.  Hoyer  and  others,  with  pictures 
that  will  attract  our  little  ones,  and  a  toy-book,  "Pleasures  and 
Treasures,"  will  be  delightful  to  children.  One  of  the  prettiest 
calendars  we  have  seen  is  "  In  Days  of  Okie,"  and  has  for  design 
a  lady  in  a  Sedan-chair,  with  her  two  bearers. 

Messrs.  Marcus  Ward's  collection  of  Calendars  is  full  of  variety 
and  taste.  There  is  the  "Time  Flies,"  with  quotations  from 
Wordsworth;  the  "Pansy," with  "Thoughts  from  Shakespeare"  ; 
the  "  Mizpah,"  "Watchwords,"  "  Happy  Days,"  "  The  Christian 
Year,"  with  selections  from  Keble — all  these  are  cards  for  every 
month  in  the  year,  tied  together  with  ribbon.  The  folded  screen 
calendar  is  a  pretty  addition  for  the  writing-table,  as  is  also  a  set 
of  cards  in  a  white  metal  frame,  and  a  folding  calendar. 

Amongst  the  "Date  block"  Calendars  with  detachable  date 
leaf  for  every  day  in  the  year,  "  The  Boudoir,"  "  The  Tennyson," 
"  The  Shakespeare,"  "The  Every  Day,"  and  "The  Daily  Guide," 
will  be  amongst  the  favourites,  whilst  "To-day,"  an  Ollice 
Calendar,  is  most  useful.  A  concise  diary  bound  in  leather  witli 
a  pencil  attached  is  a  capital  pocket  diary,  and  a  card  case 


bound  in  Russia  leather  with  a  conciee  diary  would  be  a  ver 
attractive  possession. 

Some  of  Messrs.  Marcus  Ward's  booklets  are  pretty,  such  a 
"  Footprints  of  Time,"  verses  by   Frances  Ridley  Havergal 
"  Thoughts  from  Shakespeare,"  "  Lead,  kindly  light,"  and  other 
hymns,  "  The  Chimes,"  by  Sarah  Doudney,  and  "  Flowers  from 
Keble." 

Amongst  the  many  pretty  designs  in  Christmas  cards  which 
Messrs.  Marcus  Ward  &  Co.  have,  No.  360,  a  set  of  three  with 
marguerites,  lily  of  the  valley,  and  wood  anemone  ;  No.  335,  mar 
guerites,  primulas,  wild  violets,  and  maidenhair  ferns ;  No.  233 
snowdrops  and  ivy  leaves,  all  with  greeting  and  verses  on 
second  card,  both  tied  together  with  coloured  ribbons,  are  perhaps 
the  best,  though  No.  369,  three  designs  of  sprays  of  wild  flowers 
with  verses,  and  No.  462,  buttercups  and  daisies  on  threefold  card 
with  gold  repousse'  decoration,  are  also  very  pretty.    Some  of  the 
sixpenny  packets  of  reward  cards  are  particularly  good.    No.  406 
"  Chords   of  Love,"   with   Scripture   texts   and  pictures  on 
one  side,  hymns  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin   Waugh ;  No.  383 
"  A  Happy  Christmas,"  a  text  and  pictures  on  one  side  of  the 
card,   and  appropriate  verses,  by   F.    R.   Havergal,   on  the 
other ;  "  Scripture  Lessons,"  with  verses  by  Charlotte  Murray 
No.  409 ;  "  Thoughts  for  Children,"  with  texts  from  Scripture 
and  stories  edited  by  the  Rev.  George  Everard,  on  twelve  cards 
decorated  with  pansies,  No.  404,  will  all  be  useful  to  Sunday 
school  teachers,  and  give  pleasure  to  their  children. 

In  Messrs.  C.  W.  Faulkner  &  Co.'s  beautiful  collection 
Christmas  gifts,  "Love  and  Sleep,  and  other  Poems,"  by  Lewis 
Morris,  with  lovely  designs  by  Alice  Havers  and  Harriet  M 
Bennett,  and  "  The  Love  of  Christ,"  with  many  well-known 
verses  and  hymns,  and  handsomely  decorated  inside  and 
out,  are  two  books  any  one  might  be  proud  to  possess 
"The  Maypole  Dance,"  by  Fred.  E.  Weatherley,  illustrated  by 
Harriet  M.  Bennett,  is  a  pretty  booklet.  "  A  B  C,"  an  alphabet 
of  animals,  with  original  pictures,  and  "  Farmyard  Tales,"  with 
letterpress  and  pictures  that  recall  ancient  delights  with  modern 
improvements,  will  enchant  our  little  ones.  "  Mr.  Hipp ;  or, 
Three  Friends  in  Search  of  Pleasure,"  contains  some  funny 
pictures  illustrating  incidents  in  the  life  of  "Mr.  Hipp"  and  his 
family.  '•'  Sweet  Arcady  "  and  "  The  Seasons  "  are  two  pretty 
calendars  tied  with  ribbon,  and  the  Calendar  Blotting-book  will 
be  useful  as  well  as  pretty.  It  may  be  noted  that  some  of  Messrs. 
Faulkner  &  Co.'s  Calendars  are  adapted  to  advertising  purposes, 
space  being  artistically  left  for  names  and  addresses. 

Messrs.  Faulkner  &  Co.  have  also  a  good  collection  of  games. 
Amongst  them,  "  Upidee,"  a  race  game,  cannot  fail  to  attract  our 
young  people,  and  perhaps  their  elders  too.  Many  of  the  Christ- 
mas cards  are  original  in  design  and  very  prettily  got  up. 

From  Mowbray  &  Co.  we  have  the  Oxford  Christmas  cards 
with  their  photographs  from  well-known  pictures  on  religious 
subjects  and  texts,  all  well  and  carefully  arranged  and  got  up, 
and  in  great  variety. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

IN  pursuance  of  a  feeling,  which  always  occurs  to  us  when  we 
read  M.  Henri  Rabusson,  and  to  which  we  have  probably 
given  expression  more  than  once  here,  we  feel  rather  disposed  to 
rebaptize  and  refather  Sans  entraves,  and  call  it  "  M.  de  Camors 
jils,  par  Octave  Feuillet  le  jeune."  As  usual,  M.  Rabusson  is 
very  far,  indeed,  from  being  a  servile  copyist  of  his  master.  The 
original  Camors,  as  will  be  remembered,  started  on  a  career  of 
trampling  on  all  moral  prejudices  and  exploiting  the  world 
— and  broke  down.  Andre1  Baron  des  Fosses,  on  the  other 
hand,  starts  on  a  career  distinctly  and,  according  to  French 
ideas,  almost  outrageously  honncte.  He  quits  the  world  and 
the  diplomatic  service  quite  young,  marries  a  penniless  girl 
for  love,  endeavours  to  live  as  a  quiet  country  gentleman 
happy  with  his  friends  and  his  family,  and  so  forth.  And  he 
breaks  down,  too,  but  quite  early  in  the  book.  Then  he  per- 
suades his  wife's  bosom  friend  and  his  children's  governess  to 
elope  with  him.  Deserting  his  wife  for  good,  he  establishes  him- 
self in  Paris  with  the  beautiful  Yvonne,  but  in  such  discreet  rela- 
tions that  no  one  knows,  and  few  even  suspect,  their  liaison,  and 
sets  himself  with  immediate  and  growing  success  to  lead  a  life  h 
la  Camors,  but  adapted  to  the  financial  ways  of  a  later  period  of  the 
century.  Under  the  tutelage  of  an  older  adventurer,  M.  de  Trame- 
fort,  he  becomes  a  great  company  promoter  and  director.  Having 
tired  of  Yvonne  (who,  by  the  way,  has  a  past  in  the  shape  of  a 
troublesome  English  husband),  he  not  merely  plants  her  there,  but 
succeeds  in  putting  her  oft' on  old  Tramefort  as  a  spotless  widow,  in 
direct  defiance  ol  a  pledge  given  to  Tramefort'sson,his  dearest  friend. 

(1)  Sai.s  ottions.   P»r  Henri  Eibuuon.   Patin :  Ctlm&nn  L£vy. 
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He  forces  his  wife  to  consent  to  a  divorce  by  threatening  to  take  her 
children  away  from  her,  murders  Yvonne's  first  husband,  who 
turns  up  at  an  awkward  moment,  and,  being  determined  to  be  in 
all  respects  sans  ent raves,  actually  refuses  to  allow  his  second 
wife,  a  beautiful,  rich,  and  not  in  the  least  niaise,  American  girl,  to 
love  him,  though  she  is  quite  prepared  to  do  so.  It  is  probable 
that  M.  Eabusson  thinks  he  has  "  moralized  "  all  this  by  the  con- 
clusion, which  may  be  left  to  the  reader  to  find  out ;  but  it 
certainly  leavts  rather  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth,  and,  despite  re- 
markable single  flashes  of  character-drawing,  it  is  not  in  this 
respect  satisfactory  as  a  whole.  In  no  one  of  his  three  stages  is 
the  hero  made  quite  probable,  and  the  three  taken  together  are 
discordant  patchwork.  A  worse  fault  perhaps  is  in  the  character 
of  Yvonne,  upon  whom  the  author  has  at  first  lavished,  not  merely 
beauty,  but  noble  birth,  mysterious  attraction,  and  altogether  un- 
usual wits,  only  to  make  her  previously  the  wife  of  a  drunken 
English  boor,  and  later  the  ignoble  and  submissive  bait  and 
bonnet  of  a  scoundrelly  adventurer,  and  that  not,  as  sometimes 
does  happen,  cut  of  auy  passionate  or  spaniel-like  devotion  to  his 
person. 

Both  the  other  novels  on  our  list,  though  not  up  to  Sans 
entraves  in  power,  are  well  above  the  average.  M.  Cadol  does 
not  introduce  us  to  very  nice  company  inZe  roi  de  la  creation  (2). 
But  his  opening  scenes  are  remarkably  fresh,  and  the  character 
of  his  unlucky  little  heroine,  not  in  the  least  the  glorified  Magdalen 
of  many  novelists,  but  simply  a  bonne  Jille,  with  better  nature 
than  luck,  is  pleasing  and  pathetic.  As  for  La  maison  J.  It. 
Cossemant  (3),  it  has,  like  all  the  work  of  the  author  of  Zephyrin 
Cazavan,  the  attraction  of  a  very  odd  blending  of  the  amateur 
and  the  professional  writer.  The  heroine  Andree,  a  "  doctoresse," 
has  merit ;  the  way  in  which  she  first  teases  and  then  loves  an 
adorer  more  devoted  than  astute  is  agreeably  drawn,  and  the 
history  of  that  adorer's  duel  in  her  honour  will  keep  a  place  apart 
among  the  myriad  duels  of  the  French  novelist. 

We  have  seen  it  stated  (without  being  ourselves  prepared  to 
vouch  for  the  fact)  that  Madame  Chry santhhne  (4)  has  not 
hitherto  been  presented  in  quite  unadorned  form,  and  in  the 
usual  "  three-fifty  "  guise.  It  may  be  so  :  and  it  may  not.  The 
book's  adornment  would  not  have  disguised,  and  its  unadorned- 
ness  does  not  much  affect,  the  fact  that  it  is  clever,  but  essentially 
rather  canaille;  addressed  not,  indeed,  to  that  public  which  craves 
open  indecency,  but  to  that  which  likes  suggestions  of  "  fie-fie  " 
•dressed  up  in  sentimental  and  pseudo-picturesque  ecrivaillerie. 
It  was  an  ill  day  for  the  French  Academy,  which  had  kept  out 
Moliere,  and  Diderot,  and  Gautier,  on  pretexts  of  propriety,  when 
it  let  in  Pierre  Loti ;  nay,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  even 
Piron — who  was  a  man,  and  a  man  of  brains — may  have  felt  that 
to  be  pas  mentc  was  made  more  tolerable  by  this  academicien. 

M.  Paul  Lefort's  Manual  of  Spanish  Painting  (5),  in  the  excel- 
lent "  Bibliotheque  de  l'enseignement  des  beaux-arts,"  has  all  the 
merits  of  the  series,  and  some  of  its  own.  The  examples,  begin- 
ning with  early  manuscripts  and  ending  with  Goya  and  Fortuny, 
are  numerous  and  excellent ;  while,  heavy  as  is  the  loss  of  colour 
in  this  particular  school,  the  extraordinary  virility  of  Spanish 
■drawing  and  outline  makes  itself  well  felt  in  the  black  and  white. 

A  tractate  of  the  late  M.  de  Mazade's  (6),  apparently  written 
a  few  years  ago,  and  now  published  separately,  endeavours  to 
show  that  the  two  neutral  neighbours  of  France,  Belgium  and 
Switzerland,  have  absolutely  nothing  to  fear  from  the  French. 
"  Then  you  can't  mind  our  remaining  neutral,"  quoth  Switzer- 
land and  quoth  Belgium.  The  booklet  has  at  this  moment  an 
added  interest,  because  of  M.  de  Molinari's  recent  revival  of  his 
scheme,  in  opposite  sense,  of  a  "  League  of  Neutrals." 

Mile.  Marguerite  Ninet's  French  Stories  (7)  is  arranged  on  a 
good  old-new  plan,  the  pieces  (which  are  intended  for  beginners, 
though  not  absolute  beginners)  being  not  merely  extracts  from 
■classics  or  other  substantive  books,  but  sometimes  original,  some- 
times adapted  from  newspaper  articles,  sometimes  translated,  and 
-so  forth.  The  book  has  a  vocabulary,  and  we  wish  it  had  not ;  it 
lias  notes,  and  there  is  in  them  a  little  too  much  of  downright 
translation.  But  this  latter  fault  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  redeemed 
by  a  set  of  exercises  on  the  idioms  translated.  Of  the  whole 
book  we  think  well ;  it  has  the  indefinable  air  about  it  as  of  an 
author  who  knows  what  is  wanted. 


{2)  Le  roi  dv  la  creation.    Par  Edouard  Cadol.    Paris  :  Calmann  Levy. 

(3)  La  maiso/i  J.  R.  Cossemant.  Par  Charles  Edaiond.  Paris  :  Calmann 
Levy. 

(4)  Madame  Chry  san  the  me.    Par  Pierre  Loti.    Paris:  Calmann  Levy. 

(5)  La  peinture  espognole.  Par  Paul  Lefort.  Paris:  Librairies 
Reunies. 

(6)  L' Europe  et  Its  neutralitis.    Par  Ch.  de  Mazade.    Paris:  Plon. 

(7)  French  Stories.    By  Marguerite  Ninet.    London  :  Blackie  &  Son. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

J'NDIAN  Memories,  by  W.  S.  Burrell  and  Edith  E.  Cuthel 
(Bentley  &  Son),  is  not  so  much  a  book  of  travel  as  a  series 
of  pictured  scenes,  mutually  suggestive  and  called  up,  one  by 
one,  as  if  in  obedience  to  the  poet's  appeal,  "  Up,  Memory  !  and 
write  its  praise."  And  truly  there  would  seem  to  be  not  a  little 
for  grateful  recollection,  since  this  pleasant  little  book  dis- 
closes some  of  the  more  agreeable  aspects  of  Anglo-Indian  life, 
which  is  itself  a  pleasant  feature,  and  by  no  means  common  to 
books  that  treat  of  India  from  the  Anglo-Indian's  point  of  view. 
Perhaps  distant  scenes  and  experiences  assume  something  of  a 
glory,  like  the  past,  when  revived  in  memory,  and  a  retrospect  of 
travel  has  a  graciousness  of  tone  that  seldom  marks  a  day-by-day 
journal.  It  takes  no  note  of  the  daily  alarums  and  vexations,  the 
intolerable  burden  of  petty  discomforts,  concerning  which  most 
people  who  travel  are  sometimes  eloquent  and  generally  insistent 
and  tedious.  The  authors  of  Indian  Memories  range  over  no 
very  extensive  field  ;  but  of  all  that  comes  within  their  range 
their  representation  is  strong  in  the  pictorial  elements  and  full  of 
spirit  and  life.  They  tell  of  "  the  coming  of  the  cold  "  and  of  the 
keen  joy  it  brings  to  every  one  in  the  cantonment  after  the  un- 
utterable heat  and  boredom  of  the  Indian  hot  season.  Of  camping 
out  on  the  hills,  and  a  sojourn  at  Naini-Tal,  they  write  so  feel- 
ingly that  you  are  almost  persuaded  that  their  experience  is 
yours,  and  you  have  made  the  passage  to  the  delectable  land  from 
the  drouth  and  death-in-life  of  the  torrid  plains.  Charming  are 
the  pictures  presented  in  "Cloud-cuckoo  Land,"  in  "Under  the 
Tree-Ferns  " ;  in  "A  Break  in  the  Monsoon,"  a  delightful  ac- 
count of  a  day's  fishing  in  the  Nerbudda  valley ;  and  in  the 
description  of  the  queer  little  temple  in  the  jungle,  whose 
priests  were  wont  to  feed  the  jackals  with  toothsome  chappattees, 
calling  the  beasts  from  the  surrounding  forests  to  the  feast  by  the 
sounding  of  the  temple  bell.  Every  evening  this  pretty  charity 
is  enacted,  and  every  evening  the  jackals  of  Rohilkund  do  not  fail 
to  present  themselves,  an  orderly  pack. 

Two  Roving  Englishwomen  in  Greece,  by  Isabel  J.  Armstrong 
(Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  is  beyond  all  question  a  travel  book,  and 
one  of  a  masterful  spirit.  We  had  almost  written  "  a  travail 
book,"  but  that  were  expressive  of  our  own  fears,  and  the  pro- 
phetic soul  within  us  dreaming  of  other  young  ladies  not  less 
adventurous  than  the  author  and  her  companion,  though  probably 
much  less  enduring,  who  shall  be  inspired  to  follow  their  example. 
Miss  Armstrong's  record  of  travel  reads  like  a  victorious  progress, 
yet  there  is  no  concealment  of  the  difficulties  and  discomforts  of 
road  in  the  author's  final  summary  of  the  journey.  Of  course 
there  were  friendly  attempts  to  dissuade  the  travellers  from  spend- 
ing a  week  in  the  wilds  of  Thessaly.  Both  English  and  Greeks 
warned  them  of  the  horrors  of  the  way.  They  could  not  under- 
stand the  project,  and  marvelled  much  concerning  it,  just  as 
Byron's  valet,  Fletcher,  wondered  that  the  poet  should  leave 
Italy  for  a  land  where  there  was  nothing  to  eat  but  "  tough  billy 
goat,"  and  nothing  to  drink  but  turpentine.  But  Miss  Armstrong 
was  to  be  deterred  by  none  of  these  things,  and  probably  would 
have  made  light  of  Hadji  Stavros,  or  rather  his  successor,  had  he 
held  the  Thessalian  passes.  Her  book  is  lively  and  diverting,  and 
her  pen-and-ink  sketches  have  a  certain  topographical  value, 
besides  being  good  illustration  of  the  text. 

By  their  food  you  may  judge  the  estate  of  a  people.  Thus 
M.  Emile  Bergerat,  whose  capital  book  about  Corsica  we  have 
Englished  as  A  Wild  Sheep  Chase  (Seeley  &  Co.),  discovered  that 
butter  is  civilization,  and  rank,  ill-smelling  cheese  the  only  pure 
pastoral  state.  Whether  you  regard  him  as  a  moujlon  hunter  or 
a  picturesque  tourist,  M.  Bergerat  is  a  most  engaging  writer. 
His  book  is  prettily  illustrated,  and  the  English  form  of  it  is 
creditable  to  the  publishers.  For  those  who  would  winter  in 
Ajaccio  it  is  something  to  prize,  and  no  bad  second  to  the  in- 
dispensable Colomba,  since  it  should  prove  helpful  in  many  ways 
to  the  tourist. 

Mr.  Wilmot  Harrison's  Memorable  Paris  Houses  (Sampson 
Low  &  Co  )  follows,  in  all  respects,  the  ingenious  plan  of  the  author's 
excellent  Memorable  London  Houses,  and  is  not  less  worthy  of  the 
approval  of  all  sentimental  travellers.  Certainly,  no  sentiment 
is  more  honourable  in  the  traveller  than  that  which  is  ministered 
to  in  these  handbooks.  The  present  volume  was  originally  pre- 
pared for  publication  in  French,  and  it  is  by  chance  that  the 
English  edition  precedes  the  French.  Some  three  hundred  and 
seventy  houses  in  Paris,  in  which  famous  persons  have  lived  or 
died,  are  dealt  with  in  this  book.  Many  of  these  are  illustrated 
by  sketches  either  of  their  portals  or  of  their  facades.  Some  few 
portraits  also  are  given.  The  notes  on  the  occupiers  of  these 
houses  are  compact  and  sufficient,  and  there  are  full  indexes  of 
names  and  streets.  Some  errors,  chiefly  misprints,  we  observe 
in  going  through  the  volume.    For  instance,  if  Bougainville  died 
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at  No.  5  Rue  de  la  Banque,  as  the  tablet  has  it,  in  1811,  and  was 
born  in  1729,  the  illustrious  traveller  could  scarcely  have  died 
"  at  the  great  age  of  eighty-eight." 

Nine  short  stories  make  up  the  volume  Miss  Parson's  Adven- 
ture, by  W.  Clark  Russell,  "and  other  stories  by  otber  writers" 
(Chapman  &  Hall),  the  otber  writers  being  Mrs.  Walford,  Mrs. 
Alexander,  and  Messrs.  W.  E.  Norris,  Julian  Hawthorne,  F.  C. 
Philips,  Barrie,  and  Westall.  Here  is  choice  for  the  fastidious 
and  variety  for  the  indifferent  reader.  Mr.  Russell's  story  is,  of 
course,  a  sea-story.  It  is  a  good  yarn,  though  somewhat  slow  in 
the  spinning.  Mr.  Hawthorne's  "Judith  Armytage"  falls  rather 
fiat,  after  the  hint  of  "black  magic  "  with  which  it  opens.  The 
magician  is  a  poor  creature,  and  the  story  does  not  "  tell."  "  The 
Test  of  Ridicule,"  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Philips,  is  smart  and  telling,  and 
should  be  turned  into  a  good  "  curtain-raiser."  But  we  must 
needs  wonder  that  so  experienced  a  traveller  and  playwright  as 
Mr.  Philips  should  not  know  that  mise  <n  scene  means  stage- 
management,  and  "  nothing,  nothing,  nothing  else." 

A  similar  miscellany,  though  the  stories  are  of  slighter  texture, 
is  A  Dozen  All  Told  (Blackie  &  Son),  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Nonis,  Mrs. 
Alexander,  and  ten  other  well-known  writers,  with  a  dozen 
illustrations  by  twelve  artists,  whose  work  is  well  done,  for  the 
most  part.  The  stories  are  readable,  though  none  is  remarkable. 
"  For  Money  or  For  Love,"  by  Mona  Caird,  is  the  most  fantastic 
of  the  set,  while  Mr.  Norris,  with  a  story  of  a  too-affectionate 
dog  that  yet  saved  his  master's  life,  and  Mrs.  Alexander,  in  "To 
Paris,  for  Pleasure,"  make  the  best  display  in  humour. 

A  Friend  of  the  Queen  (Ileinemann)  is  a  translation,  in  two 
volumes,  by  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey,  of  M.  Paul  Gaulot's  memoirs  of 
Marie  Antoinette  and  Count  Fersen,  a  work  that  should  gain 
many  readers  in  its  present  form,  since  it  is  well  translated  and 
got  lip  attractively. 

Another  translation  from  the  French  which  is  certain  of  many 
English  readers  is  Maxime  du  Camp's  Literary  Recollections 
(Remington  &  Co.)  in  two  volumes.  Of  this  version  there  is  not 
much  to  be  said.  The  misprints  alone  prove  great  carelessness  in 
revision,  and  the  hooks  are  anything  but  comely  to  look  upon. 

The  excellence  of  a  poet's  prose — well,  it  is  a  truism  to  speak 
of  the  excellence  of  a  poet's  prose.  But  the  rule  has  exceptions, 
one  of  which  is  afforded  by  Prose  H'ritings  of  Wordsivorth 
selected  and  edited  by  William  Knight,  LL.D.  (Scott).  A  few 
passages  from  the  "Convention  of  Ciutra"  pamphlet,  and  not 
much  else,  may  be  said  to  approach  the  standard  of  "  poet's 
prose  " ;  but,  for  the  rest,  the  prose  of  the  most  prosy  of  great 
poets  is  anything  but  inspiriting.  Professor  Knight  finds  a 
"  penetrative  insight  "  in  Wordsworth's  prose,  and  evidence  of 
powers  of  mind  and  heart,  of  passion  and  reason,  and  other  beau- 
tiful qualities,  which  were,  we  admit,  in  the  poet,  but  exceedingly 
hard  to  find  in  his  prose.  Even  Professor  Knight  owns  that  he 
was  excelled  as  a  letter-writer  by  most  of  his  contemporaries, 
yet  he  names  Wordsworth  with  Shelley,  Clough,  and  Matthew 
Arnold  when  suggesting  the  "  interesting  task  "  of  comparing  the 
poets  of  the  century  as  writers  of  prose.  This  quartet  seems  an 
odd  selection  from  a  company  that  comprises  Scott  and  Byron, 
Coleridge  and  Southey. 

Messrs.  Jacob  Robinson  and  Sidney  Galpin's  Wrestling  and 
Wrestlers  (Bemrose  &  Sons)  is,  as  all  should  know,  a  fascinating 
record  of  the  mighty  deeds  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
wrestlers  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  sport,  when  the  ring  at 
Carlisle,  according  to  Christopher  North,  presented  a  picture  as 
beautiful  as  the  most  poetical  imagination  can  create. 

All  the  Year  with  Nature,  by  P.  Anderson  Graham  (Smith, 
Elder,  &  Co ),  is  a  collection  of  papers  on  rural  life,  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  the  philosopher  of  Coate,  though  marked  by 
some  observation  of  nature  that  is  individual,  and  not  without  a 
certain  felicity  of  expression.  Indeed,  Mr.  Anderson  Graham  is 
at  his  best  when  he  is  least  emulative  of  Jefferies,  as  in  the  plea- 
sant papers  on  "  Knapping  Flints  "  and  "  Northumbrian  Guisards." 

My  Poor  Niece  ;  and  other  Stories,  by  Rosaline  Masson  (Fisher 
Unwin),  is  composed  of  three  stories,  of  which  the  second — "  Da 
Capo  "  it  is  called — is  by  far  the  strongest,  though  all  three  are 
well  told.  The  unhappy  heroine  of  this  pathetic  tale  is  sketched 
with  considerable  power. 

Mynheer  Joe  (London :  Henderson ;  New  York :  Robert 
Bonner's  Sons)  is  an  American  "  sensational "  story,  very 
much  more  foolish  than  gay,  and  chiefly  remarkable  for  con- 
taining more  abject  rubbish  than  has  ever  before  been  written 
about  fencing.  The  illustrator  imagines  that  duelling  swords 
have  sabre  hilts. 

Among  recent  school-books  we  have  Practical  Lessons  and 
Exercises  in  Heat,  by  A.  D.  Hall,  M.A.  (Rivington,  Percival,  & 
Co.),  a  useful  science  manual,  illustrated  with  diagrams;  Elemen- 
tary Arabic :  Text  and  Glossary,  by  Frederic  l)e  Pre  Thornton 


(Allen  &  Co.),  based  on  extracts  from  theCoran;  Animal  an 
Plant  Life,  by  the  Rev.  Theodore  Wood  (Blackie  &  Son),  beil 
No.  VI.  of  the  publishers'  excellent  "  Science  Readers  "  ;  Scott 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Canto  I.-VL,  with  notes,  &c.  (Blackie 
Son) ;  and  Wilhelm  Hauff's  Das  Wirtshaus  im  Spessart,  wit 
notes,  &c,  by  G.  Eugene  Fasnacht  (Macmillan  &  Co.) 

Of  Messrs.  Dent  &  Co.'s  charming  new  edition  of  the  nove! 
and  tales  of  Maria  Edgeworth  we  have  two  additional  volumt 
in  The  Absentee  and  Vivian,  with  W.  Harvey's  illustrations, 

The  new  volume  of  the  "  Dry  burgh  "  edition  of  the  Waverle, 
Novels  is  The  Pirate  (A.  &  C.  Black),  illustrated  by  some  cleve 
drawings  by  Mr.  W.  II.  Overend. 

Among  other  new  editions  we  note  Mr.  F.  Wedmore' 
Pastorals  of  France  and  Renunciations,  one  volume  (Mathews  <! 
Lane) ;  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  Men,  Mines,  and  Animals  h 
South  Africa  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.) ;  and  Mrs.  Falchion,  b 
Gilbert  Parker  (Methuen  &  Co.) 

We  have  also  received  My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters,  by  HugL 
Miller  (Edinburgh  :  Nimmo,  Hay,  &  Mitchell),  popular  edition 
a  new  edition  of  Mr.  John  Bartholomew's  excellent  Gazetteer  Oj 
the  British  Jsles,  with  Supplement  of  the  Census  of  1  891,  anc 
other  new  statistics  (Edinburgh  :  Bartholomew  &  Co. ;  London 
Simpkin  &  Co.) ;   Electricity  and  Magnetism,  an  elementary 
course,  by  C.  G.  Knott,  D.Sc.  (W.  &  R.   Chambers);  Thi 
Geometry   of    Conies,   an   elementary    treatise,    by  Asutosh 
Mukhopadhyay,  M.A.  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  ;  Helen  Treveryan;  or,\ 
the  Ruling  Race,  by  Sir  Mortimer  Durand,  K.C.I.E.  (Macmillan1 
&  Co.),  new  edition ;  December  Itoscs,  by  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed 
(Bristol :  Arrowsmith) ;  As  Gold  is  Tried,  by  Harriett  Boult- 
wood  (Jarrold) ;  Changing  Creeds  and  Social  Struggles,  sermons 
and  addresses,  by  C.  F.  Aked  (Clarke  &  Co.);  Two  Prisoners, 
from  the  German  of  Paul  Heyse  (Simpkin  &  Co.) ;  Dr.  Charles 
Morrison's  Historical  Geography,  revised  by  W.  I.  Currie,  MA. 
(Arnold),  new  edition;  Chemistry  for  Students,  by  John  Mills 
(Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  illustrated ;  Johnson's  Gardener's  Die 
tionary,  Part  VII.,  edited  by  C.  H.  Wright  and  D.  Dewar  (Bell 
&  Sons) ;  The  Constitution  of  Man,  by  George  Combe  (Cassell  & 
Co.),  new  edition  ;  and  The  Opinions  of  a  Philosopher,  by  Robert 
Grant  (Warne  &  Co.) 
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SATURDAY  CONCERT,   NOVEMBER   11,   AT  3.0. 

Vocalist.  Mr.  Plunket  Greene. 
Violinist.  Miss  Beatrice  l.aiiL'lev 
filer  First  Appearance  at  these  Concerts). 
The  Grand  Orchestra.   Conductor.  Mr.  AUGUST  MANNS. 

PROGRAMME.  I 
Overture,  "  The  Fire  Worshippers,"  Granville  ISantock  (first  time  of  performance').  Pre- 
lude in  A, "  Lohengrin."  Wagner.  Two  Old  Irish  Melodies  _,t.  Sweet  Isle-,  b.  Patrick 
Snrsfield  ;  arranged  and  ovclu  strutcd  by  Professor  (',  Villiers  Stanford,  t  oncer  to  lor  \  10I111 
and  Orchestra,  No.  1  in  U,  Max  Uruch  ;  Symphony  in  E.  11.  Gore/.  ;  Sonirs.  lSralims-d.  Im 
Hhcin  im  hciliucn  Clonic  :  /..  Auldcin  Kirelihofe  :  r.  Wic  hist  du  memo  Konlgln  I  CapriCOlO 
tor  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Niels  W.  Gade.  The  Invitation  to  the  Waltz,  Weber  tarranKCd 
for  Orchestra  bv  Uerlioz).  ..  „        .  _ 

Numbered  Seats. -is.  and  4s.  Unnumbered  Seals.  Is.  All  Saturdays  ShillinK  Oays.  _ 

WATANABE    SEITEI.— EXHIBITION    of  DRAWINGS 
by   this  celebrated   ARTIST.    ON   VIEW.    LAST  DAY,  November  11. -THE 
JAPANESE  GALLERY, 1!H  New  llond  Street,  W. 
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CHRONICLE. 
.  t>  v        "\TESTERDAY  week  the  debate  on  Mr. 

En  Parliament.     f       , ,  T  ,  ,  .  , 

JL  McLaren  s  amendment,  or,  to  speak 
with  strict  accuracy,  his  new  clause,  allowing  work- 
men to  contract  themselves  out  of  the  Employers' 
Liability  Bill,  was  resumed  and  carried  to  a  conclusion, 
when  the  clause  was  defeated  by  the  narrow  majority  of 
nineteen  (subsequently  reduced  to  eighteen  as  entered 
on  the  journals).  The  discussion  was  not  a  strictly  party 
one,  and  if,  as  Mr.  Burns  boasted,  t  here  were  "  twenty- 
"  four  Tory  abstainers,"  we  are  afraid  we  must  call  their 
abstention  a  very  discreditable  thing.  For  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  clause  openly  and  avowedly  came  from 
those  Trades-Union  agitators  of  the  newer  type  who 
are  doing  all  that  they  can  to  tyrannize  over  English- 
men and  ruin  England.  However,  the  majority  was 
very  small,  and  the  advocates  of  the  Bill  as  it  stands 
had  been  imprudent  enough  to  urge  beforehand  that, 
unless  it  were  large,  the  Lords  would  have  a  good 
excuse  for  insisting  on  the  insertion  of  the  proviso. 
The  debate  itself,  especially  Mr.  Plunket's  speech,  was 
good,  the  presence  of  a  fair  and  square  subject  of 
righting  serving  to  lift  it  out  of  the  unreality  which 
characterized  the  debates  on  Parish  Councils. 

On  Monday  the  Lords  met  again,  and  sat 
to  read  the  Savings  Bank  Bill  a  second 
time,  thereafter  adjourning  till  Friday. 

At  question-time  in  the  Lower  House, 
Mr.  Kearley's  amiable  and  gentle- 
manlike anxiety  in  reference  to  the  admiral's  pay 
of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  (who  has  earned  it, 
whatever  it  is,  quite  as  much  as  any  Admiral 
Trunnion  living)  and  his  seat  in  the  Privy 
Council  was  rewarded  by  the  announcement  that 
the  Duke  waives  the  pay  which  Mr.  Kearley 
•grudges  him,  but  will  keep  the  rank  in  both  cases. 
Mr.  Darling,  asking  not  unnecessary  questions 
about  the  outrageous  language  used  by  London 
Anarchists,  in  a  permitted  meeting  in  Trafalgar 
Square  and  elsewhere,  about  the  doings  of  their 
Barcelona  brethren,  was  put  off  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Sir  William  Harcourt  on  the  plea  of  Mr. 
Asquith's  absence.  The  Employers'  Liability 
Bill  then  took  up  the  evening ;  but  there  was 
nothing  so  interesting  in  the  debate  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's announcement  at  adjournment  time  that 
the.  Government  had  invited  the  disputants  in  the 


Lords. 


Commons. 


coal  matter  to  meet  once  more,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Lord  Eosebery,  who  will,  let  us  trust, 
be  able  here  a  little  to  gild  his  Siamese  record. 
But  the  matter  is  a  grave  one. 
Questions  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday 
were  somewhat  numerous  and  important.  Sir  Ellis 
Ashmead-Bartlett  drew  down  on  himself  something 
like  rebuke  from  the  Speaker  by  his  pertinacity  about 
the  French  fleet ;  and  Mr.  Darling,  being  pooh-poohed 
by  Mr.  Asquitfi  about  the  Trafalgar  Square  matter, 
moved  the  adjournment  of  the  House — a  very  proper 
penalty  for  the  affected  indifference  of  a  Minister  to 
a  very  grave  subject.  The  only  incident  of  much 
interest  in  the  debate  was  the  speech  of  Mr.  Burns, 
who  apologized  for  the  Chicago  Anarchists,  compared 
Her  Majesty's  troops  to  Russian  Nihilists,  with  a 
considerable  balance  of  favour  on  the  side  of  the  latter, 
and  accused  the  Tories  of  bringing  on  the  matter  to 
delay  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill.  We  are  aware 
that  Mr.  Burns  and  persons  like  him  think  of  nothing 
but  their  own  class  interests  ;  and  it  is  common  to  find 
humanity  imputing  its  own  sentiments  to  others.  At 
last  the  measure  which  is  openly  boasted  of  by  Glad- 
stonians  as  "  embodying  the  ideas  of  the  Trade-Unions 
"  in  legislation" — that  is  to  say,  as  class  legislation  of 
the  most  unblushing  and  aggressive  description — was 
resumed,  and  had  its  appointed  time. 

In  the  Commons,  on  Wednesday ,  it  was  still  the 
Employers'  Liability  Bill,  and  amendments  on  it,  and 
amendments  on  the  amendments,  and  talk  upon  all. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  business  and  some  incident 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Thursday.  The  Report 
Stage  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill  was  finished,  the 
Government,  after  some  hesitation,  accepting  an  amend- 
ment allowing  exclusion  from  the  Bill  in  the  case  of 
fishermen,  whose  wages  depend  upon  the  catch.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  breaks  through  the  sacred  principle 
dear  to  the  Trade-Unions,  and  it  will  give  the  Lords  a 
hold.  Afterwards,  the  Parish  Councils  Bill  succeeding 
its  fellow,  the  Government  met  with  their  first  defeat. 
They  invited  it  curiously  by  opposing  Mr.  McLaren's 
instruction  to  extend  to  married  women  the  franchise, 
which,  in  regard  to  the  election  of  Guardians  of  the 
Poor,  they  have  always  enjoyed,  and  the  instruction 
was  carried  against  them  by  21. 

Politics  out  of  Yesterday  week  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
Parliament,   addressed  a  great  Unionist   meeting  at 
Belfast,  and  gave  an  excellent  Order  of  the  Day — 
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"  Ketiieve  defeat  and  take  full  advantage  of  successes." 
Mr.  Courtney  presided,  and  spoke  at  a  Women's 
Suffrage  meeting  on  the  same  day.  Two  Irish  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  Messrs.  Field  and  Hay  den,  were 
committed  for  trial  in  Ireland  yesterday  week  for 
interfering  with  the  eviction  of  Lord  De  Fkeyne's 
defaulting  tenants. 

On  Monday  morning  it  was  positively  asserted  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  Government 
Whips,  six  Gladstonians  who  had  promised  to  vote  for 
Mr.  McLaeen's  Clause  stayed  away,  while  twelve 
went  into  the  Government  Lobby.  The  genuine 
numbers  which  the  Lords  have  to  consider,  therefore, 
amount  to  a  minority  of  twelve  instead  of  a  majority  of 
eighteen — at  least  fifty  votes  even  in  that  minority 
being  moreover  those  of  the  Irish  supporters  of  the 
Government,  who  in  this  matter  are  mere  condottieri, 
having  hardly  any  concern  in  the  question.  The 
Duke  of  Devonshire  had  finished  a  very  successful 
visit  to  Ireland,  where  divers  Fenians  or  ex-Fenians 
were  vapouring  over  the  tombs  of  their  dead  martyrs 
with  special  reference  to  the  living  dynamiters,  whose 
case  Mr.  Kedmond  was  advocating  at  Newcastle.  Lord 
George  Hamilton  spoke  at  Harrow  on  the  navy,  and 
Mr.  Labouciiere  made  epistolary  additions  to  the 
remarkably  fine  horns-and-tail  with  which  he  had 
already  decked  the  British  South  Africa  Company. 

On  Monday  the  once  important  Colston  banquets 
were  held  at  Bristol.  It  cannot  be  denied  that, 
especially  with  Parliament  sitting  as  it  so  often  is 
now,  they  have  lost  much  of  their  interest.  But  Mr. 
Arnold  Morley  was  symptomatic  about  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  "  to  carry  out  the  democratic 
"tendencies  of  the  time  "  (Let  us  translate  :  "  What  is 
"  a  good  coachman  ?  One  who  takes  care  not  to  im- 
"  pede  the  bolting  tendencies  of  his  horses "),  and 
Lord  Halsbijry,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  and  Mr. 
Plunket  spoke  well  for  the  Opposition.  Also  that 
very  clever  person,  Mr.  Boubchier  Hawksley,  solicitor 
to  the  Chartered  Company  of  South  Africa,  defended 
his  employers. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell  seems  to  construe  the  verb 
prcesideo  in  his  relations  with  the  London  Liberal  and 
Kadical  Union  as  "  I  sit  upon."  We  noticed  last  week 
how  he  sat  then  ;  at  the  adjourned  meeting  on  Mon- 
day he  sat  harder  and  made  them  eat  their  censures 
of  Lord  Herschell  and  Mr.  Fowler,  for  all  the  world 
as  if  his  name  had  been  Sir  Charles  Fluellen. 

On  Tuesday  Lord  Kandolph  Churchill  addressed  a 
large  meeting  of  Conservatives  at  Glasgow  chiefly  in 
reply  to  the  recent  speeches  of  Mr.  Morley  and  Mr. 
Asquith.  At  an  interesting  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  Lord  Onslow  read  a  paper  on  the 
recent  experiments  in  State  Socialism  made  by  his 
late  subjects  in  New  Zealand.  Lord  Kosebery,  who 
presided,  and  Lord  Jebsey  also  spoke,  and  divers 
colonists  gave  refreshingly  outspoken  views  of  Anti- 
podean politics. 

The  chief  out-of-Parliament  event  on  Wednesday 
was  the  deputation  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  men- 
tioned below.  But  Lord  Kimberley,  at  Bedford, 
spared  a  little  flap  of  cloak  to  cover  Mr.  George 
Russell  from  the  rather  cold  winds  which  have 
poured  on  him  lately ;  Sir  Charles  Russell  spoke  at 
Lincoln  ;  and  Lord  Rosebery,  who  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  position  of  "  Our  Only  Minister,"  talked  on 
municipal  institutions  at  Battersea. 
The  County  On  Wednesday  the  iong-threatened  visita- 

Magistracy.  ^ion  Qf  ^e  L0RD  CHANCELLOR  by  2IO  Eng- 
lish Gladstonian  members  (reinforced  by  70  Irishmen, 
who  admittedly  had  no  business  there)  took  place.  Lord 
IlKRSCHELL  was  exhorted,  not  to  say  comminated,  on 
the  slowness  of  his  packing  operations  by  Mr.  A.  C. 
Morton  (with   all  the  Mortonian   graces),   by  Mr. 


Conybeare  (who  mentioned  the  almost  incredible  fact 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  dared  to  appoint  a 
ruffian  who  is  actually  his,  Mr.  Conybeare's,  opponent), 
by  Mr.  Billson  (chief  of  all  such  as  carry  carpet-bags), 
and  by  others.  Then  he  arose  and  spake  in  a  manner 
which  deserves  almost  unqualified  applause.  He  pointed 
out  to  the  deputation  that  this  was  a  vote  of  want  of 
confidence ;  he  explained  to  them  that  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  magistrate  are  not  merely  Radicalism,  or 
Nonconformity,  or  Workmanity  ;  and  he  informed  them 
roundly  that  he  would  throw  up  the  Seal  and  his  office 
rather  than  do  what  they  wanted  him  to  do.  And  if 
some  even  of  that  deputation  did  not  go  away  feeling 
themselves  morally  kicked,  the  excellence  of  Gladstonian 
principles  as  brass-sheathing  must  be  even  greater  than 
we  supposed.  The  more  intransigent  Radicals  were 
said  later  to  be  raging  furiously  at  their  snub. 

Foreign  and  A  very  important  speech  was  made  yester- 
Cokmiai  Affairs,  day  week,  at  Agra,  by  Lord  Lansdowne, 
dealing  with  the  recent  religious  disturbances,  and 
expressing  in  the  clearest  and  most  emphatic  manner 
the  determination  of  the  Indian  Government  to 
protect  the  peaceable  on  both  sides,  and  to  spare  no 
force  in  putting  down  the  violent.  There  was  little 
Matabele  news  ;  but  there  was  some,  showing  that  the 
last,  or  Imbizu,  fight  had  been  no  fight  at  all,  but  a 
mere  Man  v.  Maxim  mowing-game,  [n  Spain  "  the 
"  guarantees  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  had  been 
"  suspended "  in  the  province  of  Barcelona ;  the 
Siamese  had  completed  the  execution  of  their  under- 
takings in  withdrawing  from  the  Mekong;  and  Pre- 
sident Peixoto  was  enjoying  the  fullest  official  par- 
tiality from  the  United  States  authorities,  who  had 
also  refused  belligerency  to  his  rival. 

Foreign  and  colonial  news  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week  was  rather  flat.  The  King  of  Italy  had  ap- 
proved the  proposed  translation  of  Sir  Clare  Ford 
from  Constantinople  to  Rome.  Prince  Windischgratz's 
Ministry,  representing  the  Austrian  coalition  against 
Count  Taaffe's  Franchise  policy,  had  at  last  taken  form 
and  shape.  There  was  also  a  new  (Tricoupis)  Ministry 
in  Greece.  It  was  said  that  the  Brazilian  insurgents 
were  about  at  last  openly  to  declare  against  the 
Republic. 

The  formal  appointment  of  Sir  Clare  Ford  to  Rome 
was  announced  on  Tuesday,  when,  also,  considerable 
details  arrived  from  Brazil,  showing  that  Admiral 
de  Mello's  open  adoption  of  the  Monk  business  had 
considerably  strengthened  his  case.  Indeed  Brazil, 
which  was  very  prosperous  under  the  Monarchy,  must 
have  had  nearly  enough  of  the  Republic.  The  German 
Emperor  was  continuing  his  crusade  against  extrava- 
gance in  the  army.  The  Swaziland  Convention  (by 
which,  to  please  the  Afrikander  party  at  the  Cape, 
some  excellent  allies  of  England  and  an  important 
country  are  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Boers)  had  been 
signed. 

On  Wednesday  we  learnt  that  one  of  the  Rodney's 
torpedo-boats,  while  manoeuvring  in  Gibraltar  harbour, 
had  sunk.  On  the  principle  that  he  who  would  com- 
mand others  must  first  learn  to  command  himself, 
the  torpedo-boat  should  be  the  most  effective  of  all 
machines.  It  has  not  very  often  succeeded  in  sinking 
anything  else,  but  it  is  untiring  in  getting  itself  sunk. 
The  French  Chambers  met,  and  the  cry  was  still 
"  Russia."  As  we  have  said  before,  Frenchmen  must 
be  left  to  decide  on  their  own  notion  of  their  own 
dignity. 

The  Matabele  were  reported  on  Thursday  morning 
to  te  proceeding  Zambesiwards,  and  the  occupation 
of  their  country  was  indirectly  sanctioned  by  the 
appointment  of  Major  Forbes  as  acting  magistrate  at 
Bulawayo.  Very  rosy,  but  not  very  definite,  news  was 
spread  as  to  the  results  of  the  Durand  INIit-sion  to  Cabul. 
Riaz  Pasha  had  asserted  that,  if  there  was  a  perfectly 
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harmonious  trio  on  earth,  it  was  that  composed  of  the 
Khedive,  Lord  Cromer,  and  himself. 

The  opening  of  the  German  Eeichstag ;  some  details 
of  an  attempt  to  blow  up  barracks  at  Marseilles ;  the 
starting  of  the  British  Mission  to  Cabul  on  its  return  ; 
a  bumper  Egyptian  Budget ;  and  some  more  friendly 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  towards 
the  Spaniards,  formed  the  chief  items  of  Friday 
morning's  news. 

The  Univer-  Mr.  Ingram  Bywater  has  been  appointed 
sities.  Eegius  Professor  in  Greek  at  Oxford,  in 
succession  to  the  late  Master  of  Balliol.  This  appoint- 
ment is  very  satisfactory  in  itself,  for  Mr.  Bywater 
(who  has  been  for  some  time  Eeader  in  the  subject) 
has  few  equals  and  fewer  superiors  as  a  Greek  scholar. 
It  is  almost  more  satisfactory  because  it  negatives  the 
rumour — spread  and  welcomed  by  Gladstonians — of  an 
appointment  which  would  have  been  something  like  a 
scandal. 

A  not  inconsiderable  Unionist  success  was  obtained 
last  week  in  the  Eectorial  election  for  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  in  which  Lord  Justice  General  Eobert- 
SON  was  opposed  in  the  Gladstonian  interest  by  Lord 
Eeay.  The  contest  was  fought  on  purely  political 
grounds,  and  the  Lord  Justice  General  was  elected  by 
1,145  to  728.  An  even  greater  disappointment  awaited 
the  Gladstonians  at  Glasgow,  where  they  had  confi- 
dently anticipated  the  election  of  Mr.  Asquith  as 
Eector.  The  Home  Secretary,  however,  was  beaten 
hollow  by  Sir  John  Gorst,  who  polled  916  to  Mr. 
Asquith's  695. 

The  election  of  Professor  Edward  Caird  of  Glasgow 
to  the  Mastership  of  Balliol  is  an  excellent  one.  Mr. 
Caird,  who  was  an  exhibitioner  of  Balliol,  and  a  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Merton  in  the  sixties,  was  one  of  the  first 
during  his  too  brief  tenure  of  the  latter  office  to  attract 
under  the  then  new  "  inter-collegiate  "  system  a  con- 
course of  picked  pupils  such  as  had  never  been  seen 
before,  except  at  professorial  lectures,  and  rarely  there. 
His  theological  opinions  are  believed  to  represent  a 
certain  kind  of  "  advancement  "  ;  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  standard  of  orthodoxy  in  high  places  at  Balliol 
is  likely  to  be  seriously  reduced.  Mr.  Caird's  philoso- 
phical attainments  are  of  the  very  highest,  and  he  will 
greatly  add  to  the  strength  of  Oxford  in  a  branch  of 
knowledge  in  which  she  has  not  for  some  years  been 
quite  up  to  her  former  reputation. 

The  Coal  The  truth  of  Mr.  Hewlett's  description  of 
Stnke.  tne  colliers'  designs  as  "a  gigantic  com- 
"  bination  against  the  public  "  was  shown  last  week 
by  the  apparently  serious  entertainment  of  a  project 
that  the  men  now  at  work  shall  demand  thirty  per 
cent,  advance  on  the  old  rate  or  come  out,  thereby 
causing  a  complete  coal  famine,  or  forcing  the  owners' 
hands. 

All  other  matters  were  dwarfed  on  Monday  night 
and  Tuesday  morning  by  the  announcement  made,  as 
above  noted,  by  Mr.  Gladstone;  but  prices  had 
previously  gone  up  again  in  London. 

It  was  announced  on  Wednesday  morning  that  both 
masters  and  men  had  accepted  Lord  Eosebery's  medi- 
ation. Meanwhile  a  Conference  of  lay  and  clerical 
sentimentalists,  which  had  been  advertised  to  meet  in 
the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  might  have  been  expected  by 
mere  laymen,  or  by  clerics  of  the  older  and  better 
Anglican  type,  to  recognize  that,  in  the  changed  cir- 
cumstances, it  had  better  adjourn  or  suppress  itself. 
Even  as  it  was,  the  Dean  of  Westminster— coming 
rather  late  to  the  consciousness  of  what  he  might 
expect  when  he  rubbed  shoulders  with  Mr.  Hugh 
Price  Hughes  and  Mr.  Fleming  Williams — succeeded 
in  preventing  the  adoption  of  any  compromising  reso- 
lutions. But  sufficient  nonsense  was  talked  about  the 
"  living  wage,"  that  latest  and  most  characteristic  bray 


of  what  Mr.  Baring-Gould's  intelligent  Cheap  Jack 
calls  "  the  General  Jackass." 

Gloomier  anticipations  prevailed  on  Wednesday,  the 
attitude  of  the  men's  representatives  being  said  to  be 
quite  unyielding.  The  illness,  however,  and  probable 
absence,  of  Mr.  Pickard,  the  most  intractable  and  ill- 
blooded  of  the  agitators,  was  urged  on  the  other  side 
as  favourable. 

The  Law  At  Chelmsford  the  man  Eamsey,  who, 
Courts,  though  the  all  but  certain  murderer  of  a 
policeman,  is  safe  from  the  highest  penalty  by  his 
previous  acquittal  on  that  charge,  was  found  guilty  of 
stealing  corn,  in  the  same  affair,  and  sentenced  by 
Lord  Coleridge  to  fourteen  years'  imprisonment.  It 
is  almost  inconceivable,  but  is  true,  that  there  are 
persons  who  have  grumbled  at  this  sentence  as  too 

heavy.  The  breach  of  promise  action  of  Crosswell 

v.  Hearn  was  notable  even  among  its  notable  kind. 
It  seemed  to  Mr.  Justice  Mathew  to  be  just  intolerably 
witty  and  diverting ;  and  even  those  who  do  not  entirely 
share  this  opinion  must  admire  the  complete  manner 
in  which  the  plaintiff  routed  Mr.  Lockwood  again 
and  again,  and  ingeniously  constituted  herself  cross- 
examiner  of  that  practitioner  of  cross-examination.  

On  Monday  the  Featherstone  Commission  examined  Sir 
Eedvers  Buller,  in  order  to  obtain  light  on  the  mili- 
tary aspect  of  the  subject ;  while  the  usual  joint  Com- 
mission of  Cabinet  Ministers  and  judges  presided  over 
the  nomination  of  Sheriffs,  and  heard,  with  ears  mostly 
deaf,  the  usual  "  I  pray  thee  have  me  excused "  of 

many  country  gentlemen.  The  Harness  case  came 

up  on  Wednesday,  and  was  adjourned.  On  that  day 
the  Common  Serjeant  ordered  the  cat  in  several  cases 
of  ruffianly  robbery,  a  proceeding  which  will  draw 
applause  from  all  rational,  as  it  has  drawn  shrieks 
from  some  Eadical,  persons. — On  Thursday  an  applica- 
tion for  an  injunction  against  the  British  South  Africa 
Company  to  prevent  them  from  "  representing  "  some- 
thing to  their  shareholders  was  made  and  refused. 

After  a  week  or  two  of  second  or  lower 
class  racing,  the  Liverpool  Autumn  Meet- 
ing yesterday  week  provided  two  contests  of  real 
interest  in  the  Autumn  Cup  and  the  Lancashire 
Breeders'  Produce  Stakes.  The  former  was  contested 
by  a  very  good  field,  and  La  Fleche,  with  the  top 
weight  (9  st.  6  lbs.)  on  her,  had  to  meet  the  rest  of  a 
dozen,  including  Cereza,  Phocion,  Prisoner,  Qucesitum, 
and  others  at  weights  running  down  to  6  st.  She 
was  kept  back  at  first,  and  a  light-weighted  Irish  horse, 
The  Jew,  looked  dangerous ;  but  when  she  was  given 
her  head  she  won  easily,  with  Prisoner  and  Quresitum, 
the  two  most  fancied  of  the  light  weights,  second  and 
third.  In  the  two-year-old  race  Delphos  had  not  the 
slightest  difficulty,  and  could  have  had  none  with  only 
two  extremely  moderate  opponents. 

There  was  also  a  very  good  race  on  Saturday  for  the 
Great  Lancashire  Handicap,  which  Baron  Hirsch's 
Watercress,  also  very  heavily  weighted,  just  secured 
from  Jodel  and  a  very  fair  field,  including  Mortaigne,  the 
once-lauded  Milford,  and  others. 

The  Derby  Cup  on  Wednesday  was  the  chief  event 
of  that  meeting,  which  saw  some  good  fights.  Two 
dozen  horses  fought  for  it,  including  the  Duke  of 
Portland's  Eaeburn,  and  some  excellent  oldsters.  But 
Eaeburn  was  unlucky,  being  very  badly  kicked  at  the 
post  by  Pensioner,  and  he  could  only  get  third  to  Mr. 
Wallace  Johnstone's  Best  Man  and  Baron  Eoth- 
SCHILd's  Harfieur  II. 

The  London   Last  Tuesday  the  London  County  Council 
County  Council,  resolved  to  make  a  fresh  attempt  at  Better- 
ment next  Session,  in  the  same  obnoxious  form,  and 
to  obtain  powers  for  supplying  water. 
.,.   „         Sir  Andrew  Clark  was  buried  this  day 

Miscellaneous.  in  ■,•  f  ,, 

week,  the  earlier  part  01  the  ceremony 
taking  place  at  Westminster  Abbey,  with  a  great 
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assembly,  and  pall-bearers  including  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  the  heads  of  the  faculty,  while  the  actual  inter- 
ment was  completed  at  Essendon,  near  Hatfield.  

There  was  a  great  fire  between  the  Old  Bailey  and 
Ludgate  Hill  on  Wednesday,  which  destroyed  much 
perfumery  and  literature.  Also  (for  the  first  time 
within  many  men's  memory)  there  were  rumours  about 
the  Bank  of  England,  not,  of  course,  as  to  the  stability 
of  that  institution,  but  as  to  irregularities  on  the  part 
of  its  officials. 

Obituary    Herr  Wachtel  was  some  years  ago  a  well- 
known  tenor,  who,  unluckily  for  himself 
and  his  audiences,  was  a  curious  instance  of  "  vox  et 

"  prreterea  nihil."  -Sir  Kobert  Morier,  Ambassador 

at  St.  Petersburg,  was  one  of  the  most  experienced  and 
ablest  of  British  diplomatists.  In  his  brush  with 
Count  Herbert  Bismarck  some  time  ago  the  well- 
known  manners  of  the  Bismarck  family  gave  the  Count 
something  of  the  advantage  said  to  be  enjoyed  by  a 
sweep  when  jostling  another  kind  of  person ;  but  Sir 
Robert  maintained  all  other  kinds  of  superiority.  He 
had  served  mainly  in  Germany,  but  also  in  Spain  and 

Portugal,  before  his  translation  to  Russia.  Baroness 

Tautphceus,  an  Englishwoman  by  birth  but  German  by 
domicile,  was  at  one  time  very  well  known  to  English 
novel-readers,  and  is  not,  we  hope,  yet  forgotten. 


OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND. 

THE  result  of  the  meeting  which  was  opened  yester- 
day at  the  Foreign  Office  may  be  known  by  the 
time  the  Saturday  Review  appears.  We  cannot  for 
obvious  reasons  speculate  as  to  what  it  may  be.  If  one 
side  or  the  other  has  made  its  mind  up  to  yield,  or  if 
both  are  disposed  to  give  up  something,  a  settlement 
of  some  kind  may  easily  enough  be  reached  in  a  day. 
We  cannot  believe  that  if  the  men  insist  on  fixing  a 
minimum  rate  of  wages  at  thirty  per  cent,  above  the 
level  of  1 888  the  arrangement  can  be  other  than  tem- 
porary. One  indispensable  condition  of  any  settlement 
which  is  to  do  more  than  tide  over  the  winter  is  that 
the  men  must  renounce  the  delusion  that  wages  can  be 
fixed  without  regard  to  the  market.  As  long  as  they 
maintain  that  pretension  there  will  always  be  a  possi- 
bility of  another  strike  on  the  scale  of  this  one.  It 
would  be  a  mere  delusion  to  suppose  that  the  fight  is 
over  because  the  masters  may  be  driven  to  take  the 
men  back  at  the  old  rate  of  wages  by  the  pressure  of 
loss  and  the  certainty  that  prices  will  be  good  for  some 
time  to  come. 

The  step  taken  by  the  Cabinet  is  one  of  no  small 
gravity,  which  may  have  embarrassing  consequences. 
We  will  not  condemn  it  on  the  ground  that,  whatever 
else  it  may  be,  it  is  unquestionably  a  good  party  move. 
If  the  appointment  of  Lord  Rosebery  as  chairman  of 
a  meeting  between  masters  and  men  does  lead  to  a 
winding  up  of  the  strike,  and  if  it  does  not  prove  to 
be  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  experiments  in  State 
Socialism,  then  what  has  been  done  is  well  done.  The 
Cabinet  may  be  allowed  to  have  played  its  own  game 
with  skill,  and  to  have  earned  its  right  to  pose  as  the 
true  friend  of  the  people,  without  doing  mischief. 
But  it  is  in  the  last  degree  difficult  to  accept  the 
second  of  these  ifs.  We  know  that  any  expression  of 
doubt  whether  this  well-intentioned  effort  to  end  a 
most  undoubted  evil  can  in  the  long  run  do  harm  is 
not  unlikeiy  to  be  received  with  impatient  references 
to  "  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge."  But  if  the  thin  end 
of  the  wedge  has  in  its  time  inspired  unnecessary 
terror,  it  is  no  less  true  that  hasty  people  who  are 
convinced  that  something  must  be  done  have  achieved 
not  a  little  mischief  by  deciding  to  do  a  something  of 
which  they  did  not  foresee  the  consequences.  There 
is  an  undeniable  possibility  that,  whether  Lord  Ro.'E- 


bery  succeeds  or  fails,  a  great  deal  may  be  destined  to 
come  out  of  this  innovation.  If  he  succeeds,  there  will 
probably  (we  might  well  use  a  more  emphatic  word) 
be  many  demands,  in  future,  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Ministerial  chairman  whenever  another  great  strike 
takes  place.  If  he  fails,  there  will  unquestionably  be  a 
great  deal  of  assertion  that  he  failed  because  his  powers 
were  strictly  limited  to  presiding.  From  that  it  is- 
a  short  step  to  insisting  that  in  future  the  Ministerial 
chairman  is  to  be  endowed  with  powers  of  coercion. 

Now  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  (and  a  great 
deal  has  been  said)  for  the  doctrine  that  Government 
is  only  bad  when  it  is  unwise,  and  that  an  enlightened' 
State  is  discharging  its  due  function  when  it  controls 
foolish  persons  who  fight  out  their  quarrels  to  the 
general  detriment.  This  is  a  great  theory,  but  its 
successful  application  to  affairs  presupposes  a  State 
which  is  wise  and  impartial.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  in  our  polity  politicians  rise  to  office  by  securing 
votes.  If  we  combine  this  undeniable  truth  with  this 
other,  that  there  are  always  more  votes  among  men 
than  among  masters,  reasons  will  begin  to  appear  for 
not  feeUng  entirely  at  ease  as  to  the  ultimate  conse- 
quences of  this  last  innocent-looking  innovation.  Na 
doubt  if  Lord  Rosebery  is  to  express  no  opinion,  and 
there  is  a  universal  determination  that  the  thing  shall 
go  no  further,  then  we  need  be  under  no  concern.  But 
we  have  a  profound  disbelief  in  the  possibilities  of 
stopping  very  big  rocks  when  they  have  begun  to 
roll  down  steep  hills.  We  are  told  that  the  miners 
about  Leeds  have  been  heard  to  thank  God  that  the 
Government  has  at  last  stepped  in.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  they  will  rest  patiently  content 
if  it  is  found  that  the  Government  has  stepped 
in  for  the  purpose  of  doing  nothing  at  all.  Moreover, 
it  is  self-evident  that  the  State  Socialists  have  a  right 
to  claim  that  the  action  of  the  Cabinet  in  departing 
from  its  attitude  of  strict  abstinence  from  all  inter- 
vention in  strikes  is  a  concession  to  them.  It  would 
be  folly  to  suppose  that  they  will  be  content  with  the 
mere  loan  of  a  Foreign  Secretary  to  serve  as  chairman 
at  a  meeting.  They  will  demand  more ;  and,  if  they 
do  not  get  it,  that  will  be  because  they  encounter 
effective  resistance.  But,  then,  this  is  another  way  of 
saying  that  a  new  matter  of  dispute  will  have  been 
added  to  domestic  politics. 

The  meeting  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  on  Tuesday 
ought  to  show  any  one  who  is  in  doubt  on  the  subject 
what  an  amount  of  vague  sentiment  there  is  in  the 
country  which  is  capable  of  becoming  mischievous 
excitement.  When  we  speak  of  the  vague  sentiment 
of  the  representatives  of  "  various  sections  of  the 
"  Christian  Church  "  who  attended  this  Conference,  we 
use,  as  regards  a  good  few  of  them,  an  expression 
perhaps  more  polite  than  exact.  The  very  artful 
attempt  which  was  made  to  entrap  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster into  giving  the  use  of  the  Chamber  to  an 
agitators'  meeting  has  very  much  more  the  look  of 
the  serpent  than  of  the  dove.  But  we  will  be 
content  for  the  present  with  the  vague  sentiment,  and 
will  suppose  that  all  these  ecclesiastical  persons  were 
misled  into  what  had  the  air  of  vulgar  smartness  by 
sheer  ignorance  of  the  game— though,  to  be  sure,  it  is 
hard  to  think  that  Archdeacon  Farrar,  Canon 
Scott  Holland,' Messrs.  Fleming  Williams,  and  Hugh 
Price  Hughes  are  absolute  babes  in  the  business  of 
this  wicked  world.  Since  they  are,  we  would  recom- 
mend them  to  have  recourse  to  the  services  of  the 
laity  on  the  like  occasions  in  future.  An  average 
attorney  would  hardly  fail  to  call  their  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  certain  air  of  cunning  of  the  silly 
sort  about  an  attempt  to  entrap  a  chairman  by  care- 
fully keeping  the  agenda  paper  from  his  attention  till 
the  last  minute. 

The  wariness  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster  was  not  to 
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be  surprised,  and  no  resolutions  were  put  at  this  Con- 
ference of  various  sections  of  the  Christian  Church 
which  met  "  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  some  action 
"  which  should  put  a  stop  to,  or  at  least  diminish,  the 
"  evils  of  the  present  system  of  industrial  warfare." 
But  the  speeches  made  amply  showed  what  the  resolu- 
tions would  have  been,  and  what  they  will  be  when 
these  artfully  artless  persons  can  meet  where  there 
is  no  Dean  to  prevent  their  appearance  as  the  rivals  of 
lay  labour  agitators.  The  Bishop  of  Rochester  candidly 
allowed  that  he  did  not  in  the  least  understand  the 
merits  of  the  dispute  in  the  coal  trade ;  but  he  was 
sure  that  economic  laws  were  only  one  of  the  elements 
to  be  considered  along  with  the  Christian  principles 
which  are  also  to  be  taken  into  account.    He  held  that 
Christian  principles  were  expressed  in  this  formula :  — 
"  That  the  maintenance  of  a  standard  of  decent  living 
"  should  be  recognized  as  an  essential  condition  of  the 
"  settlement  of  labour  disputes."    The  Bishop  did  not 
explain  what  "  a  standard  of  decent  living  "  is,  nor  how 
a  given  body  of  men  are  to  obtain  a  fixed  sum  out  of 
any  one  trade  if  the  returns  are  not  great  enough  to 
afford  it ;  and  still  less  did  he  explain  how  Christian  prin- 
ciples require  that  the  price  of  a  commodity  should  be  kept 
up  in  order  to  supply  one  body  of  workmen  with  high 
wages,  largely  at  the  expense  of  classes  far  poorer  than 
themselves.    As  might  be  expected,  there  were  speakers 
who  went  far  beyond  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  in 
absurdity.   Mr.  Fleming  Williams  was  utterly  amazed 
to  hear  Mr.  Samuel  Smith  say  that  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand  are  inexorable.    He  would  probably  be 
amazed  to  be  told  that  humanitarian  emotion  cannot  get 
over  gravitation.    Mr.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  thought 
that  industrial  war  should  be  put  a  stop  to  like  private 
wars  between  towns  and  barons.  Does  Mr.  Price  Hughes 
propose  that  the  capitalist,  who  presumably  repre- 
sents the  baron,  should  have  his  head  cut  off  when 
he  will  not  pay  the  wages  demanded,  or  that  the 
miners,  who  stand  for  the  towns,  should  be  driven  into 
the  mines  by  troops  of  horse,  and  kept  there  hungry 
till  they  send  up  a  fixed  quantity  of  coal  ?    It  was  to 
be  noted  that  none  of  the  speakers  considered  the  pos- 
sibility that  a  board  of  arbitration  might  decide  on  a 
review  of  the  evidence  that  the  returns  of  the  trade 
would  not  at  once  afford  a  profit  on  capital  and  what 
the  men  considered  a  "  decent  standard  of  living." 
Yet  the  case  has  arisen.    The  speakers  at  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber  seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that  a  profession 
of  Christian  principles  will,  in  some  way  or  another, 
produce  money.    That,  at  least,  is  how  they  talked  ; 
but  some  of  them  may  be  acquitted  of  any  such  silli- 
ness.   They  take  the  far  more  practical  view  that  a 
loud  profession  of  those  principles,  carefully  adapted  to 
the  use  of  the  New  Unionism,  may  be  trusted  to  pro- 
duce a  profitable  popularity. 


CRIBS. 

THE  fashion  of  "  Cribs  "  changes.  The  old  cribs 
were  unblushingly  literal  translations  written  in 
such  English  as  came  to  hand,  and  were  no  more 
remarkable  for  accuracy  than  for  literary  charm.  Only 
bad  lazy  boys  were  supposed  to  use  a  crib,  and  they 
were  detected  by  not  knowing  which  Greek  or  Latin 
word  corresponded  to  the  English.  We  have  heard  a 
boy  with  an  air  of  confidence  unspeakable  render 
Greek  words  which  meant  "Then  the  soldiers  laughed  " 
by  "Xenophon  having  begun  his  march."  He  had 
got  a  very  good  construe,  but  not  for  the  lines  which 
had  fallen  to  his  lot.  There  were,  perhaps,  a  few  boys 
who  used  a  crib  as  a  guide  in  difficult  places,  and  who 
did  look  up  words  in  a  dictionary,  avoiding  the  crib's  line 
of  language.  Nobody  with  any  sense  of  humour  or  poetry 
could  adopt  the  late  Mr.  Paley's  deliciously  absurd 


"  construes  "  of  Pindar  or  /Eschylus.  The  old  cribs, 
we  think,  did  very  little  harm.  The  lazy  dull  boys 
would  have  learnt  nothing  in  any  case ;  the  clever 
lazy  boys  saw  through  the  imbecilities  of  Bohn,  and 
some  inveterate  users  of  cribs  were  notably  good  at 
"  unseen  passages,"  so  they  can  have  taken  little 
harm. 

But  the  modern  crib  is  a  very  different  affair.  It  is 
often  done  by  a  scholar,  and  he  aims  at  writing  in 
something  like  the  English  language.  These  cribs,  in 
fact,  are  intended  for  grown-up  people  who,  when  they 
read  an  ancient  author,  want  to  know  what  he  said,  in 
prose,  and  not  what  some  modern  poetaster  thinks  he 
should  have  said — in  verse.  A  writer  in  the  Classical 
Revieiv,  Mr.  Page,  is  made  miserable  by  the  modern 
crib.  Mr.  Sergeaunt  has  done  the  Fourth 
iEneid  into  prose,  rather  archaistic,  as  it  seems, 
and  this  crib  is  published  "  for  the  school."  This  looks 
as  if  the  schoolmasters  did  not  disapprove  of  cribs, 
though  we  do  not  see  why  Westminster  boys  are  too 
good  to  use  Mr.  Mackail's  Virgil.  Mr.  Page  decides 
that  "  all  translations,  except  poetical  ones,  are  bane- 
"ful" — which  is  another  proof  that  " poetical  ones" 
are  not  translations.  But  Mr.  Page  says  with  truth 
about  prose  cribs,  "  The  better  they  are  the  worse  they 
"  are,"  because  a  boy  readily  finds  more  poetical  phrases 
than  Mr.  Theodore  Aloys  Buckley  or  Mr.  Paley,  but 
is  hardly  likely  to  try  to  improve  on  Mr.  Jebb.  With 
Mr.  Jebb's  Sophocles  in  their  hands,  modesty  pre- 
vents boys  from  trying  to  think  for  themselves.  Mr. 
Sergeaunt,  it  seems,  is  archaistic.  He  uses  the  word 
"  spilth,"  and  Mr.  Page  does  not  know  what  "  spilth  " 
is.  "  Conjugium  vocat,  she  cleped  it  a  marriage." 
"  Cleped"  is  a  vile  phrase  ;  we  think  any  boy  would 
think  twice  before  he  ventured  on  "  cleped."  He 
should  get  a  bad  mark  for  "  clepe,"  if  not  for  "  spilth." 
That  will  learn  him  to  be  a  toad. 

As  for  "  lurdans,"  a  boy  should  be  whipped  who  uses 
"  lurdans  "  in  translating  Virgil.  "  Gride  "  should 
be  no-balled — 

Infixum  stridit  sub  pectore  vulnus, 

"  the  sword  grided  deep  in  her  breast."  We  almost 
prefer  Mr.  Stevenson's  "  I  felt  the  hilt  dirl  on  his 
"  breast-bone."  Most  modern  translators  have  "  gride" 
here ;  but  a  sword,  if  it  does  not  strike  on  a  bone 
(and  this  sword  did  not),  does  not  "  gride."  Bowen 
has  "  the  death  wound  sobs  " ;  perhaps  the  rale  of  the 
dying  is  included  in  the  sense.  But  griding  is  not 
in  it.  Examiners  of  sense  will  discount  all  this 
mechanical  griding,  all  the  second-hand  "  spilth," 
and  as  for  "  lurdans,"  it  should  mean  a  plucking. 
But  Mr.  Page  seems  to  think  that  Examiners  reward 
these  excesses  with  full  marks. 


EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY. 

THERE  are  many  obvious  differences  between  an 
anchor  and  a  dolphin ;  but  perhaps  one  only  of 
the  many — that,  to  wit,  which  arises  from  the  tendency 
of  the  anchor  to  sink  and  of  the  dolphin  to  swim — 
may  account  for  the  annually  recurring  difference 
between  the  Gladstonian  and  Tory  speeches  at  Bristol 
on  Colston  Day.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Gladstonians, 
as  an  almost  invariable  rule,  seem  much  more  chary 
than  the  Conservatives  of  sending  their  chief  speakers 
to  support  the  Chairman  presiding  at  the  banquet 
of  the  Society  affected  to  their  particular  political 
views.  Last  Monday  this  peculiarity  was  more  con- 
spicuous and  the  resulting  contrast  more  marked 
than  ever.  Lord  Halsbury,  as  those  who  have  heard 
him  in  that  capacity  during  his  Chancellorship  are 
well  aware,  is  a  capital  after-dinner  speaker ;  Mr. 
Plunket  with   any  audience   is  a  finished  orator ; 
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and  it  is  quite  melancholy  to  compare  the  Dolphin 
riding  the  Waves  under  this  pair  of  ARIONS  with 
the  Anchor  plunging  sullenly  to  the  bottom  in 
the  embrace  of  the  Postmaster-General.  The  only 
gleam  of  humour  at  the  Gladstonian  banquet — 
a  watery  gleam  filtering  up,  as  it  were,  from  the 
depths — irradiated  palely  the  speech  of  Mr.  E.  F.  V. 
Knox,  who  said  that  the  alliance  of  the  Gladstonians 
and  the  Irish  party  was  "  sometimes  called  a  union 
"  of  hearts,  but  that  he  (Mr.  Knox)  should  like 
"  their  alliance  to  be  formed  on  some  more  stable 
"  basis  than  the  heart."  We  certainly  agree  with 
Mr.  Knox  that  the  Celtic  heart,  with  its  alterna- 
tions, and  in  the  self-same  bosom,  between  "  undying 
"gratitude"  and  "unchangeable  hate,"  is  not  the 
most  stable  of  bases  for  an  alliance ;  but  we  cannot  at 
the  same  time  quite  share  his  conhdence  that  another 
and  more  lasting  foundation  has  been  found  in 
"  mutual  interest."  What  Carlyle  called  the  "  nexus  of 
"  cash  payment "  will  not  stand  the  strain  to  which  it 
is  subjected  by  the  bankruptcy  of  either  of  the  parties  ; 
and  the  establishment  opened  by  Mr.  Gladstone  for 
the  sale  of  British  interests  for  Irish  votes  is  already 
in  difficulties,  and  looks  likely  at  no  distant  date  to 
come  dow  n  with  a  run. 

Mr.  Arnold  Morley  is  not  exactly  what  you  would 
call  a  picturesque  or  animated  orator,  even  when 
he  is  dealing  with  an  important  subject ;  what  Mr. 
Arnold  Morley  was  like,  therefore,  when  handling  the 
Parish  Councils  Bill  and  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill, 
and  the  reasons  why  the  defeat  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
is  a  blessing  in  disguise  to  his  party,  may  be  with 
more  humanity  left  to  the  imagination  than  pre- 
sented to  the  understanding.  One  passage  only  we 
may  cull  from  the  Postmaster- General's  speech, 
and  that  is  his  observation  on  the  business  which  has 
occupied  the  House  throughout  the  present  week, 
and  the  most  important  incident  of  which  occurred 
at  the  close  of  the  week  before.  Mr.  Morley  spoke 
of  "  having  opposed  and  defeated  amendments  that 
"  would  have  made  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill  a 
"permissive  measure";  and,  if  by  this  he  means 
that  the  amendments  were  opposed  by  the  Government 
and  defeated  by  vigorous  application  of  the  whip  to  the 
backs  of  the  "  items,"  we  need  take  no  exception  to 
his  language.  But  that  is  the  only  construction  of  it 
which  can  give  it  any  pretence  to  accuracy.  There  was 
no  real  preponderance  of  Gladstonian  opposition  to 
Mr.  McLarens  Clause,  and  its  rejection  was  only 
brought  about  by  the  abject  cowardice  of  some  of  Mr. 
McLaren's  Gladstonian  sympathizers,  who  ran  away 
from  the  division,  and  the  black  treachery  of  certain 
others,  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  double-thonged 
into  the  Ministerial  Lobby.  Among  the  bulk  of  the 
party  there  was  a  very  manifest  disinclination  to  say 
anything  in  justification  of  their  mechanical  vote.  That 
was  left  to  the  open  advocates  of  Trade-Union  tyranny, 
like  Mr.  John  Burns,  and  to  such  of  the  Parliamentary 
creatures  of  the  Trade-Union  vote  as  were  not  ashamed 
to  proclaim  on  the  Treasury  Bench  their  subservience 
in  speech  as  well  as  act.  Their  only  spokesman 
was  the  Home  Secretary,  who  argued  the  case  in 
a  strictly  professional  spirit,  yet  without  being  able, 
despite  all  his  forensic  adroitness,  to  conceal  his  con- 
sciousness of  the  fact  that  his  case  was  about  as  bad 
as  it  could  b?. 

The  truth  is,  and,  in  fact,  it  was  evident  from  a  very 
early  stage  of  the  debate,  that  if  the  claims  of  justice, 
of  individual  freedom,  of  the  interest  of  the  workman, 
as  distinguished  from  those  who  "  run"  the  workman, 
and  of  public  policy  had  been  given  even  a  tenth  part 
of  the  weight  which  a  Parliamentary  majority  not 
enslaved  to  the  wire-puller  would  have  assigned  to  them, 
Mr.  McLaren's  amendment  would  have  been  accepted 
practically  without  debate.    As  to  the  claims  of  justice 


and  industrial  freedom,  the  few  Ministerialist  speakers 
left  them  severely  and  prudently  alone.  Mr.  Asquith 
was  careful  to  talk  round  this  part  of  the  question, 
instead  of  attacking  it  directly.  He  would  have  found 
it  pretty  hard  to  make  out  that  gross  injustice  is  not  done 
to  the  scores  of  thousands  of  railway  servants  whom  the 
Bill  will  compel  to  forego  advantages  which  they  at  pre- 
sent possess,  or  that  brutal  tyranny  is  not  practised  upon 
men  who  have  by  an  overwhelming  majority  declared 
their  desire  to  maintain  a  system  which  they  are  to  be 
forced  to  abandon.  We  can  well  understand,  we  say, 
that  Mr.  Asquith  did  not  care  to  maintain  the  nega- 
tive of  these  two  propositions,  and  preferred  an  at- 
tempt to  "  turn  "  them  with  the  assistance  of  the  not 
very  hopeful  contention  that,  on  this  occasion  only, 
the  difficulty  of  eating  the  cake  and  having  it  will  be 
overcome.  The  railway  servants,  that  is  to  say,  will 
be  able  to  eat  their  cake  in  the  form  of  statutory  protec- 
tion, and  to  have  it  still  in  the  form  of  private  volun- 
tary insurance.  If  such  a  contention  did  not  earn  its 
immediate  dismissal  on  the  mere  ground  of  its  re- 
pugnancy to  common  sense  and  universal  experience, 
it  would  have  effectually  got  its  conge  from  Mr. 
Plunket,  whose  declaration  on  the  point — a  point  on 
which  he  speaks  with  the  twofold  authority  of  a  politi- 
cian and  of  a  representative  of  the  body  of  employers 
specially  concerned  in  the  question — was  final. 

The  solitary  pretext  put  forward  by  some  of  the 
apologists  of  the  Government  for  opposing  Mr. 
McLaren's  amendment  is  in  reality  disposed  of  by  the 
very  terms  of  that  amendment  itself.  To  permit 
contracting  out  of  the  Bill  only  on  such  or  suchlike 
conditions  as  those  on  which  this  right  is  demanded 
for  railway  servants  could  in  no  degree  impair  the 
general  operative  effect  of  the  measure.  It  is  mere 
nonsense  to  pretend  that  it  endangers  the  interests  of 
the  workman  as  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  his 
statutory  security  for  compensation,  and  exposes  the 
unorganized  employes  in  comparatively  small  businesses 
to  the  risk  of  being  deprived  by  their  employers  of  the 
protection  of  the  Act.  To  whatever  extent  workmen 
are  unprotected  by  combination,  to  exactly  that  extent 
would  they  be  protected  by  statute.  In  the  cases  where 
they  possess  the  power  of  combination,  and  where  it 
has  resulted  in  their  protecting  themselves  by  a 
method  of  voluntary  agreement  with  their  employers, 
which  has  worked  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  both 
parties  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  it  is  a  mere 
oppressive  invasion  of  their  rights  to  drag  them  against 
their  will  within  the  cast-iron  provisions  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  There  are  other  points  in  which  the  Bill, 
as  reported,  is  open  to  more  or  less  grave  objection  ; 
but,  as  compared  with  this  detail  of  it,  they  are  com- 
paratively insignificant.  The  new  clause  introduced 
by  the  Attorney-General,  with  reference  to  the 
liability  of  an  employer  for  the  negligence  of  a  sub- 
contractor, does  not,  in  our  opinion,  by  any  means  fulfil 
the  conditions  to  which  the  Government  promised  that 
it  should  conform  ;  and  Mr.  Balfour's  adverse  criti- 
cisms on  Clause  5,  with  its  illogical,  even  if  unavoid- 
able, exclusion  of  military  and  naval  servants  of  the 
Crown  from  the  right  of  compensation  conceded 
to  its  employes,  appear  to  us  unanswerable.  But 
the  one  great  and  shameful  blot  on  the  Bill  is 
its  tyrannical  abrogation  of  carefully  guarded  and 
mutually  satisfactory  agreements  between  employers 
and  workmen ;  and  it  is  to  this,  and  to  the  duty  of 
removing  it,  that  the  attention  of  the  other  branch  of 
the  Legislature  will  now  have  mainly  to  be  directed. 
Lord  Salisdury  has  already  declared  his  intentions  in 
this  matter,  with  perfect  clearness  and  decision,  and 
we  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  that  he  spoke  without 
deliberately  weighing  his  words.  He  insisted  em- 
phatically on  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  those  workmen  who  object  to  being 
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forced  to  substitute  a  costly,  a  dilatory,  and  a  conten- 
tious for  a  cheap,  expeditious,  and  amicable  method 
of  settling  claims  upon  their  employers  for  compensa- 
tion ;  and  we  confidently  look  to  that  House  for  the 
discharge  of  this  duty.  They  should  send  back  the  Bill 
to  the  Commons  with  Mr.  McLaren's  clause  inserted, 
and  leave  the  Government  to  choose  between  shaking 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Trades-Unionists  and  taking  the 
responsibility  of  the  loss  of  a  Bill  in  which  they  have 
not  had  the  courage  to  do  common  justice  to  a  large 
section  of  the  class  in  whose  interests  it  is  professedly 
framed. 


THE  MATABELE  QUESTION. 

THE  persons  who  turn  the  tap  of  South  African  news 
have  not  been  very  generously  disposed  during  the 
last  week ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  we  know  very 
much  more  than  we  knew  at  the  time  of  last  writing 
as  to  actual  affairs  on  the  spot.  But  we  know  a  good 
deal  in  other  ways ;  and  it  so  happens  that  some  of 
the  things  that  we  do  not  know  are  rather  instructive 
by  mere  dint  of  not  being  known.  Thus,  for  instance, 
it  is  not  by  any  means  unimportant  that  the  British 
South  Africa  Company  should  have  hardly  waited  for 
the  announcement  of  its  second  mowing-match  with  the 
Matabele  to  announce  its  intention  of  raising  another 
million  of  capital  to  buy  itself  out  in  one  of  its  numerous 
parasitic  capacities — a  proceeding  which  has  already 
at  least  benefited  the  lawyers.  The  appointment  of 
Major  Forbes  as  Acting  Magistrate  at  Bulawayo  is 
wholly  proper ;  as  in  another  way  is  the  hoisting  of  the 
Imperial  flag  over  the  Tati  Concession.  But  what  is 
at  once  most  surprising  and  most  significant  is  the 
extreme  paucity  of  news  from  the  Imperial  forces 
engaged  in  the  expedition.  The  rumours  of  mis- 
conduct spread  apparently  by  "  Company "  partisans 
are  transparently  absurd ;  the  simple  fact  being,  as  we 
pointed  out  last  week,  that  the  Bechuanaland  column 
was  the  only  one  that  had  any  real  fighting  to  do.  But 
if  Colonel  Goold-Adams  is  a  blameless  commander, 
then  he  is  a  very  unfortunate  one.  The  shooting  of 
the  two  Indunas  is  still  practically  unexplained.  The 
strange  neglect,  not  to  say  ill-treatment,  of  the  third 
is  unexplained.  The  departure  of  Khama  and  his  troops 
is  unexplained,  except  by  explanations  which  explain 
nothing.  The  length  of  time  which  the  Southern 
column  spent  on  its  way  is  unexplained.  This  is  rather 
too  much  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Unexplained  for  a 
single  philosopher  in  Her  Majesty's  service  to  indulge 
in,  unless  somebody  has  been  playing  tricks  with  the 
Colonel's  despatches  or  they  have  been  kept  studiously 
secret. 

Meanwhile  the  first  rumour  of  Lobengula's  move- 
ments, afterwards  contradicted,  has  been  renewed,  and 
he  is  said  to  be  in  full  flight  for  the  Zambesi.  We 
still  observe  the  prevalence  in  some  quarters  of  an  im- 
pression, apparent  or  real,  that  this  will  settle  the  ques- 
tion. It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that  it  is  un- 
likely to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  the  report  that  a  Matabele  inroad  will  be 
strongly  resisted  by  the  Barotse  and  other  tribes  on 
the  further  side  of  the  river.  They  would,  indeed, 
be  foolish  if  they  failed  to  take  the  advantage 
of  the  great  ditch  ;  and  some  of  them,  as  Mr. 
Selous  and  others  will  tell  us,  are  somewhat  ugly 
customers.  Therefore,  it  may  well  happen  that  the 
Matabele,  shorn  as  they  are  of  their  prestige,  will 
be  thrown  back  on  Southern  Zambesia,  where,  as 
broken  men,  they  will  be  far  more  formidable  than 
they  could  be  when  they  foolishly  flung  themselves  in 
masses  on  certain  destruction.  You  cannot  put  a 
Maxim  gun  in  every  outlying  homestead,  and  if  you 
did,  the  chances  are  that  the  homestead  would  still  be 
rushed.  But  whether  the  tribe  falls  back  or  whether 
it  forces  its  way  northwards,  the  responsibility  of  the  i 


Company  and  the  Empire  will  continue.  It  must  have 
been  noticed  by  any  one  who  reads  attentively  that 
there  has  been  a  notable  stir  in  the  last  few  days  about 
boundaries.  Every  nation,  every  Company  round  about, 
is  looking  up  its  titles  and  preparing  to  protect  its 
frontiers  against  Mr.  Ehodes's  active  prospectors.  And 
we  cannot  expect  to  dislodge  a  body,  still  many  thou- 
sands strong,  of  the  fiercest  warriors  in  South  Africa 
from  their  own  homes,  and  turn  them  wandering  into 
other  people's  country,  without  trouble.  Everything 
south  of  the  river  is  now  very  strictly  mapped  out  in 
concessions,  and  what  not,  between  ourselves,  the  Boers 
(to  whom,  by  the  way,  a  heavy  solatium  for  the  ex- 
tension of  English  rule  has  just  been  paid  by  the  final 
abandonment  of  the  Swazis),  and  the  Portuguese. 
North  of  it  there  are  other  "  Companies,"  each  with 
its  own  concession  and  treaties ;  there  are  again  the 
Portuguese,  and  beyond  these  there  are  the  Congo 
Free  State  and  Germany.  We  cannot,  we  say,  expect 
to  be  allowed  to  launch  the  flying  Matabele  into  an 
area  thus  strictly  pegged  out,  like  a  glass  marble 
in  the  good  old  game  of  Cockamaroo,  to  bump 
first  against  one  peg  and  then  against  another  till 
it  settles  somewhere.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that 
the  apparent  blank  has  been  filled  by  a  brisk  exchange 
of  telegrams  between  Sir  Henry  Loch,  Lord  Ripon, 
and  Mr.  Ehodes.  And  we  do  not  think  that  much 
doubt  ought  to  exist  among  reasonable  people  as  to 
the  lines  of  the  settlement  on  which  the  two  former 
ought  to  insist.  A  sufficient  Matabele  reservation 
under  strictly  Imperial  control,  in  which  the  remnant 
of  the  tribe  may  have  a  chance  of  settling  down  to 
inoffensive  life,  as  even  more  formidable  cousins  of 
theirs  among  the  Kaffirs  of  the  South  have  settled 
before;  a  fair  "spoils  of  war"  allowance  to  the  Com- 
pany, compensated  by  a  somewhat  stricter  Imperial 
hold  over  its  administration,  and  a  considerable  exten- 
sion of  the  Bechuanaland  Protectorate,  give  the  general 
outlines.    Nor  should  it  be  difficult  to  fill  them  up. 


A  "RECORD"  IN  DEPUTATIONS. 

THE  interview  between  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
the  deputation  of  Gladstonian  members  who 
waited  upon  him  in  the  "  Moses  Room"  of  the  House 
of  Lords  last  Wednesday  was  in  many  respects  unique. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was,  we  suppose,  the  biggest 
deputation  on  record ;  in  the  next  place,  its  views  were 
"  voiced,"  as  many  of  them  would  doubtless  express  it, 
by  the  largest  number  of  speakers  on  record ;  and, 
lastly,  its  representations  were  replied  to  at  far  and 
away  the  greatest  length  on  record.  If  there  still  be 
any  one  who  is  not  by  this  time  sated  with  the  un- 
exampled, let  him  further  perpend  the  astounding 
fact  that  "280  members  of  the  Liberal  party  " — 
or,  in  other  words,  a  number  more  than  equal  to  its 
whole  strength,  exclusive  of  the  Irish — either  actively 
selected  or  passively  accepted  as  their  "  introducer  " 
and  leading  spokesman,  Mr.  Coryphaeus  Cleophas 
Morton.  Leaving,  however,  this  last  touch  of  the 
einzige  out  of  consideration,  let  us  be  content  with 
recording  that  the  members  of  the  deputation 
who  addressed  Lord  Herschell  after  Mr.  Morton 
had  made  an  end  of  speaking  numbered  sixteen, 
end  that  Lord  Herschell's  reply  to  them  fills  very 
nearly  four  columns  of  the  Times.  Taken  both  to- 
gether, deputation  and  Minister,  they  left  all  previous 
performances  far  behind.  The  next  longest  speech  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor's,  which  has  ever  been  delivered 
in  like  circumstances,  was  the  Prime  Minister's  in 
receiving  the  deputation  of  Ulster  merchants  ;  but 
then  the  Prime  Minister  is  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the 
speech  was  mainly  prolonged  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Ulster  merchants  from  saying  anything. 
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It  was  not  gratuitous  prolixity  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Herschell,  nor  perhaps  lor  that  matter  on  the  part 
of  any  one  concerned.  It  would  be  difficult  to  pre- 
scribe any  hard-and-fast  time-limit  to  the  speeches  of 
a  Minister  and  a  body  of  Parliamentary  supporters 
who  have  got  so  wide  a  difference  of  view  to  bridge 
over  as  that  which  divides  the  280  Gladstonians  from 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  For  the  280  are,  or  were,  of 
opinion  that  there  are  two  ways,  and  only  two,  of 
satisfactorily  manning  the  bench  of  county  magis- 
trates. One — the  best — is  that  the  members  for  the 
county  divisions,  being  Radicals,  should  select  such 
persons  from  among  their  constituents  as  the  local 
wire-pullers  may  consider  to  be  most  influential  in 
securing  the  return  of  such  members  to  Parliament : 
and  that  the  names  of  these  persons  having  been 
submitted  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  he  shall  there- 
upon, and  without  further  inquiry,  place  them  on  the 
Commission  of  the  Peace.  This,  as  we  have  said, 
was,  in  the  obvious  opinion  of  the  deputation,  abstract- 
edly the  best  of  all  ways ;  but  the  practical  objec- 
tion to  it  is  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  "  would,"  as 
he  told  them,  "  sooner  renounce  his  office  to-mor- 
"  row"  than  consent  to  discharge  its  duties  in  such  a 
fashion.  So  the  Radicals  are  obliged  to  fall  back  on 
the  second-best  way  of  selecting  county  magistrates, 
which  differs  from  the  very  best  in  this  :  that  the 
Chancellor  on  receiving  the  names  should  institute  in- 
quiries into  the  fitness  of  the  nominees,  either  by  inter- 
rogating his  own  consciousness  or  referring  to  some- 
body who  is  of  the  same  opinion  as  their  nominators, 
and  that,  in  the  event  of  his  not  finding  out  that  they, 
or  any  of  them,  have  been  "  convicted  of  an  indictable 
"  offence,"  or  of  "  using  unjust  weights  and  measures  " 
(as  in  the  two  cases  so  unkindly  cast  up  against 
his  Radical  friends  the  other  day  by  Sir  Charles 
Russell),  the  Chancellor  shall  forthwith  proceed  as 
before  to  place  them  on  the  Commission  of  the  Peace. 
This,  we  do  not  deny,  is  a  handsome  concession  on  the 
part  of  the  Radicals,  and  might  appear  at  first  sight  to 
provide  the  basis  of  a  compromise.  But  when  we  add 
that  Lord  Herschell's  practice  has  been  to  prosecute 
his  inquiry  into  the  qualifications  of  the  nominees  by 
referring  to  the  persons  who  are  likely  to  know  most 
about  them — to  wit,  the  Lords-Lieutenant  of  the 
counties — -it  will  be  seen  that  there  still  remained  a 
formidable  divergence  between  his  views  and  those  of 
the  deputation,  and  the  four  columns,  or  thereabouts, 
of  the  Times  explain  themselves. 

That  they  also  satisfied  the  deputation,  or  that  eight 
columns  would  have  done  so,  we  do  not  say.  Nor, 
indeed,  does  it  much  matter  to  the  public  ;  since  it  is 
clear  that,  whether  "  fourteen  score  Gladstonian  boys 
"  will  know  the  reason  why "  or  not,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  has  no  intention  of  fulfilling  the  mis- 
chievous undertakings  or  half-undertakings  that  were 
made  to  the  Radicals  by  the  Government,  but  intends 
to  return,  and  has,  indeed,  already  returned  in  effect, 
to  the  method  of  appointment  adopted  by  his  pre- 
decessors, having,  in  fact,  found  it  to  be  the  only 
method  which  can  secure  the  county  bench  from  being 
swamped  with  incapable,  if  not  disreputable,  political 
partisans.  And  this  point  of  sole  importance  to  the 
public  being  settled,  there  is  nothing  to  disturb  one's 
amused  contemplation  of  the  extraordinary  mental 
state  of  those  Radicals  who,  in  view  of  the  present 
estimation  in  which  the  average  member  of  Parliament 
is  held,  can  believe  that  his  fitness  to  nominate  magis- 
trates will  be  generally  recognized,  and  who,  in  order 
to  the  triumphant  silencing  of  all  doubts  thereon 
by  a  demonstration  of  their  own  "  piercing  judgment 
"  in  persons  and  things,"  proceed  to  elevate  Mr.  A.  C 
Morton  on  their  two  hundred  and  eighty  shields. 


THE  COLSTON  BANQUETS. 

THE  birthday  of  the  late  Mr.  Colston  of  Bristol 
- — transferred,  by  the  difference  between  the  Old 
Style  and  the  New,  from  the  2nd  to  the  13th  of 
November — is  annually  celebrated  by  rites  the  strange- 
ness of  which  is  lost  sight  of  in  their  periodic  occur- 
rence.  Representatives  of  the  two  political  parties 
meet  in  their  respective  head-quarters  to  abuse  each 
other,  and  to  defend  or  attack  the  Ministry  of  the 
day,  according  as  they  may  be  in  or  out  of  office. 
Why  Mr.  Colston's  birthday  should  be  selected  for 
this  combat,  in  which  the  antagonists  do  not  come  face 
to  face,  but  fight  ,  as  Bob  Acres  desired  to,  out  of  sight 
each  of  their  adversaries,  is  not  readily  intelligible. 
Edward  Colston  was  born  257  years  ago,  when 
Charles  I.  was  King,  and  lived  well  on  to  the  reign 
of  George  I.  More  than  a  hundred  and  seventy  years 
have  passed  since  he  quitted  this  terraqueous  globe, 
and  his  memory,  unlike  the  history  of  the  great 
Athenian,  is  at  once  a  possession  for  ever  and  a  theme 
of  temporary  contention.  Why  the  two  parties  should 
deem  it  a  fitting  day  on  which  to  fire  long  shots  at 
each  other  is,  perhaps,  to  be  explained  on  the  principle 
which  sometimes  made  gladiatorial  combats  a  part  of 
the  funeral  ceremonial  of  ancient  heroes.  Mr.  Colston 
was  an  immense  benefactor  to  Bristol,  according  to  the 
eleemosynary  ideas  of  his  time ;  and  we  only  wonder 
that  the  Charity  Commissioners,  who  see  in  the  pious 
founder  an  object  of  posthumous  spoliation,  have  not 
laid  hand  upon  his  bequests.  We  can  understand 
Bristol  celebrating  him  without  distinction  of  party, 
as  one  of  the  Societies  instituted  in  honour  of  his 
memory — the  Grateful  Society — endeavours  to  do. 
Even  the  Grateful  Society,  misled  perhaps  by  bad 
example,  is  not  always  successful  in  its  efforts.  It 
does  not  range  itself,  like  the  Dolphin,  on  the  side  of 
Lord  Salisbury,  or  like  the  Anchor  on  that  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  but  through  its  principal  orator  trans- 
ferred the  war,  on  Monday,  to  Africa,  and  took  up  the 
cudgels  for  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  and  against  Mr. 
Labouchere. 

The  Tory  Society,  the  Dolphinists,  came  into  exist- 
ence in  1726,  five  years  after  Colston's  death,  and  had 
something  to  say  for  itself.  It  was  the  period  of 
Whig  supremacy,  and  the  ascendency  of  Walpole  in 
the  public  life  of  England  had  begun.  There  was 
some  appropriateness  in  sheltering  local  opposition 
under  the  name  of  Colston,  who  was  a  Tory  and 
High  Churchman,  possibly  of  Jacobite  inclinations, 
for  his  father  had  been  a  Royalist  in  the  days  of 
the  Great  Rebellion,  and  had  received  Charles  I. 
under  his  roof.  Colston's  hatred  of  Whigs  and  Dis- 
senters was  bitter — so  the  writer  of  his  memoir  in  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography  tells  us — and  he 
probably  would  turn  in  his  grave,  if  a  change  of  atti- 
tude in  those  circumstances  gives  moral  relief,  could 
he  have  known  that  Nonconformity,  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Arnold  Morley,  would  ever  claim  a  share  in  him. 
The  Whig  Society,  which  calls  itself  by  the  name  of 
the  Anchor — though  that  emblem  of  stability  seems 
now  out  of  place,  and  the  Dolphin,  with  its  colours 
shifting  in  death,  would  be  more  appropriate — came 
into  existence  in  1749,  when  the  Pelhams  had  suc- 
ceeded to  WALroLE's  power.  It  is  not  uncharitable  to  sus- 
pect an  electioneering  motive  in  its  beneficence,  though 
from  a  political  point  of  view  it  might  as  well  celebrate 
the  memory  of  Downright  SmrrEN,  or  Dr.  Johnson, 
or  Lord  Eldon.  When  we  read  that  the  funds  of  the 
Conservative  Dolphin  are  devoted  to  giving  "  annuities 
"  to  the  aged  and  deserving  poor,"  and  those  of  the 
Liberal  Anchor  to  providing  in  the  same  way  for 
"  poor  and  deserving  persons  in  the  declining  years  of 
"  their  lives,"  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  suspecting  an 
electioneering  motive  in  this  benevolence,  akin  to  that 
which  dictated  the  emulous  distribution  of  green  parasols 
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and  of  stockings  and  flannel  at  Eatanswill.  Of  the  orato- 
rical competition  on  Monday  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that, 
while  Lord  Halsbury  and  Mr.  Plunket  spoke  at  the 
Dolphin  dinner,  Mr.  Arnold  Morley  was  the  solitary 
representative  of  official  Gladstonianism  at  the  Anchor, 
and  succeeded  in  making  weakness  weaker.  Mr. 
Morley  repeated  in  a  mechanical  way,  and  as  if  from 
dictation,  the  usual  bluster  about  the  House  of  Lords 
and  about  the  continuance  of  the  Session  into  January, 
if  the  Parish  Councils  and  Employers'  Liability  Bills  are 
not  finished  before  Christmas.  No  one  suspects  Mr. 
Morley  of  speaking  anything  from  himself,  or  of 
being  more  than  the  bearer  of  a  message  from  Mr. 
Gladstone.  In  this  view  what  he  says  may  be  more 
significant  than  the  declarations  of  more  considerable 
men.  But  the  hero  of  the  occasion  was  Mr.  Knox,  who, 
as  Anti-Parnellite  Fellow  of  All  Souls,  balances  the  Par- 
nellite  ex- Fellow,  Mr.  Eochefort  Maguire.  Mr.  Knox 
declaring  himself  weary  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  talk 
about  union  of  hearts  recalls  the  image  of  Kobin  the 
Grinder  struggling  in  the  suffocating  embrace  of 
good  Mrs.  Brown.  The  alliance  of  the  Gladstonians 
and  Nationalists,  he  says,  is  not  one  of  mutual  admira- 
tion, but  of  mutual  interest.  The  hint  is  pretty  clear 
that  the  Anti-Parnellites  are  getting  tired  of  being 
paid  with  words,  and  will  insist  on  something  more 
substantial. 


SCAEES. 

IT  was  inevitable  that  the  late  demonstration  in 
Paris  and  at  Toulon  should  be  followed  by  a  little 
crop  of  scares.  Accordingly  scares  have  duly  come  up, 
and  some  of  them  are  indeed  curious.  There  is,  to 
begin  with,  our  outbreak  of  anxiety  as  to  the  strength 
of  the  navy,  which  has  unquestionably  been  sharpened 
by  the  fear  that  the  French-Eussian  alliance  will  do  us 
a  damage.  That  an  attack  upon  us  by  these  two 
Powers  might  happen  is  sufficient  reason  for  being 
prepared  to  meet  it.  On  Monday  night  Ministers  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  indicating  what  they  mean  to 
do  with  the  building  programme  of  the  navy,  and  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  discuss  their  policy  when  they  have 
shown  their  hand,  or  have  refused  to  show  it. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  growth 
of  the  demand  made  by  those  whom  we  will  not  call 
the  alarmists,  but  will  only  describe  as  those  who  are 
most  manifestly  alarmed.  It  used  to  be  thought  that, 
if  our  navy  was  equal  to  the  two  next  most  important 
in  Europe,  it  was  strong  enough.  This,  however,  is  no 
longer  universally  accepted  as  sufficient.  There  is  a 
demand  for  a  new  and  a  much  higher  standard.  It  is 
neatly  enough  formulated  by  Admiral  Colomb  in  the 
Times  of  Friday  in  these  words : — "But  to  offer  an 
"  equality  would  be  to  court  battles,  with  all  the  glories 
"  of  chance  to  leave  as  losers.  Our  position  cannot  be 
"  secure  unless  we  can  always  match  every  French  or 
"  Eussian  force  in  port  with  a  superior  force  outside 
"  it."  Now,  of  course,  a  force  of  such  marked  supe- 
riority as  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  any  hope  of  victory 
would  need  to  be  something  more  than  a  ship  or  two. 
It  must  be  at  least  an  excess  of  fifty  per  cent.  But  as 
we  must  be  prepared  to  relieve  the  ships  engaged  in 
blockade,  and  replace  loss  by  storm  or  collision,  it 
follows  that  we  must  have  a  reserve.  To  provide  all 
this  it  would  at  least  be  necessary  to  maintain  a  fleet 
twice  the  size  of  the  united  French  and  Eussian  fleets. 
But,  as  Admiral  Colomb  at  least  knows,  the  ships  are 
only  one  element  of  naval  strength,  and  not  the  most 
important.  There  must  be  officers  and  men — and  fit 
officers  and  men.  The  Spanish  fleet  of  the  Ust  century  , 
is  a  standing  proof  that  mere  number,  excellence,  and  ] 
size  of  ships  may  be  a  snare  rather  than  a  source  of 
strength.  Therefore,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  see 
our  ships  lying  idle  in  port,  or  to  send  them  out  so 


ill-manned  that  they  would  fall  easy  victims  to  the 
first  efficient  enemy  they  met,  we  must  see  that  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  trained  officers  and  dis- 
ciplined crews  keeps  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
number  of  ships.  The  advocates  of  a  great  increase  for 
the  navy  would  be  guilty  of  a  downright  suppression  of 
the  truth  in  writing  as  if  the  country  will  he  at  the 
end  of  its  outlay  when  it  has  voted  money  for  the 
building  programme. 

On  the  Continent,  too,  there  are  scares  and  rumours 
of  scares.  There  is  the  very  loud  rumour  that  Eussia 
is  to  acquire  an  island  in  the  Cyclades,  and  that  an 
alliance  against  England  is  as  good  as  made.  The  first 
question  which  suggests  itself  on  hearing  a  rumour  of 
this  kind  is,  Why  on  earth  should  Eussia  want  an 
island  in  the  Cyclades,  when  her  friends  at  Paris 
would  be  delighted  to  lend  her  Biserta,  a  capital 
port,  with  a  great  tract  of  country  behind  it  from 
which  to  draw  supplies  ?  What  would  a  Power  in 
the  position  of  Eussia  do  with  an  island  in  the 
Cyclades  if  she  were  beaten  on  the  sea,  except  lose  it ; 
while,  if  she  and  her  ally  won,  there  are  all  those  ally's 
ports  open  to  her  ?  In  any  case,  is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  a  French-Eussian  alliance  would  be  so  silly  as  to 
divide  its  naval  forces  in  the  Mediterranean  between  the 
Cyclades  and  Toulon,  and  so  give  us  the  opportunity  to 
act  against  them  on  interior  lines  from  Malta  ?  We 
hope  they  would  ;  but  we  think  it  more  likely  that 
they  would  get  their  squadrons  together  in  one  port,  as 
France  and  Spain  did  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian 
Succession.  But  stories  of  this  kind  prove  nothing 
as  to  the  intentions  of  France  and  Eussia,  but  only 
as  to  the  disposition  of  certain  persons  to  be,  or 
profess  to  be,  frightened.  A  much  better  instance 
has  just  been  given  on  the  Italian  frontier  of 
France.  In  that  region  the  fact  that  the  Italian 
Government  retained  the  oldest  class  of  the  men  in  its 
Alpine  regiments  a  little  beyond  the  usual  date  set 
going  an  actual  panic.  All  the  sheep  and  cattle  on 
the  French  side  of  the  line  were  brought  down  before 
the  usual  date,  and  one  night  the  French  garrison 
at  Modane  was  actually  called  under  arms  to  repel  an 
imaginary  Italian  advance.  Here  is  proof  positive  of 
the  chronic  state  of  nervous  tension  which  prevails  on 
some  parts  of  the  Continent. 


ST.  ANDREWS  "  HO WKLNGS. " 

THAT  St.  Andrews,  the  old  ecclesiastical  capital  of  Scot- 
land— "  old  time  centre  of  history  and  present  cellarage 
of  romance  " — should  have  an  under-world  of  its  own  was 
natural  enough  ;  the  thing  is  not  unprecedented — though, 
indeed,  like  the  Chancellor  who  was  himself  an  ancestor, 
St.  Andrews  herself  makes  precedents.  Yet  it  was  but  an 
accident  that  brought  the  matter  to  light ;  and  the  discovery 
came  late  in  time. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Linskill,  the  President  and  Founder  of  the 
Cambridge  University  G.  C,  had  long  suspected  that 
there  were  secret  passages  subterraneously  awaiting  the 
explorer.  The  idea  was  in  keeping  with  the  very  "  note 
of  the  place.  And  from  a  vasty  technical  knowledge  Mr. 
Linskill  had  established  it  in  his  own  mind  that  the  crypt 
in  the  Cathedral  was  identical  with  certain  others  on  the 
Continent,  which  are  mere  receptacles  for  numberless 
passages  leading  from  every  quar  ter  of  their  several  cities 
to  disembogue  therein.  Constructed  on  the  same  pattern, 
why  should  the  St.  Andrews  crypt  not  have  its  similar- 
tributaries  1  Thus  Mr.  Linskdl ;  but  men  within  and  with- 
out the  Royal  and  Ancient  said,  "  Go  to  " ;  and,  while  he 
kept  to  his  opinion,  our  hero  could  but  bow  his  head,  and 
await  the  passage  of  events.  And  now,  with  Mr.  Stevenson, 
be  good  enough  to  "admire  the  Romance  of  Destiny."  In 
1879  certain  masons  were  at  work  on  the  foundations  of  a 
new  house  just  outside  the  castle  of  Cardinal  Beaton. 
Wheeling  his  barrow  over  a  heap  of  stones  and  gravel,  one 
of  the  men  felt  the  earth  yawn  beneath  him,  and  in  a  minute 
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had  disappeared  from  his  fellows,  harrow  and  all — clean 
spirited  away.  For  he  had  fallen  through  the  roof  of  what  is 
now  called  the  Castle  Passage.  A  passage  it  was  unmistak- 
ably, vaulted,  floored,  the  work  of  men's  hands;  and — what 
is  more  noticeable — running  in  a  line  from  the  Castle  to 
the  Cathedral.  But  mark  the  idiocy  of  man.  Just  when 
there  was  so  fair  a  chance  of  plucking  the  heart  from  this 
mystery  ;  when  the  passage,  in  a  word,  could  so  easily  have 
been  explored  in  the  line  it  was  clearly  steering,  right  on 
to  the  Cathedral ;  when  in  another  four-and-twenty  hours 
the  crypt  itself  might  have  stood  revealed  with  all  those 
treasures  in  gold  and  silver  which  faith  assigns  to  it,  and 
its  scarcely  less  fondly  cherished  wealth  of  romance  and 
wonder — the  local  Jack-in-office  must  needs  step  in  and 
forbid  all  further  investigation.  Nowadays  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  he  would  he  outwitted,  and  that  the  night 
season  would  conveniently  cover  an  assault  from  the 
passage  by  Mr.  Linskill  and  his  merry  men.  But  the 
former  was  not  in  St.  Andrews  at  the  time ;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  to  be  recorded  with  a  shamed,  if  with  a  grateful  heart, 
that  only  two  righteous  persons  were  found  in  the  city 
to  prevent  the  passage  from  being  filled  up  again ; 
this,  in  fact,  was  actually  proposed.  This  passage  runs, 
then,  from  the  Castle,  a  distance  of  90  feet,  and  there 
comes  to  a  stop  on  the  wall  erected  as  a  barrier  by  the 
aforesaid  Jack-in -office.  You  enter  it  by  an  artificial 
wicket  of  very  flagrant  red  brick  which  has  been  put 
up  under  the  ivied  tower  of  the  castle.  Inside,  the 
passage  descends  abruptly,  and  is  some  5  feet  broad  and 
4  feet  high,  with  a  groove  cut  in  the  rock  floor ;  and  four 
paces  further  you  come  on  a  blind  passage,  leading  off  some 
2 1  feet  to  the  east.  Further  on  there  is  another  mil  de  sac 
about  57,  feet  long;  the  usual  explanation  being  that  the 
builders  were  merely  making  shots  for  the  nearest  way  to 
the  Cathedral,  and  to  avoid  the  moat.  The  main  passage 
now  becomes  wider,  and  suddenly  falls  on  a  lower  story, 
which  you  need  a  ladder  to  reach  in  safety,  when  you 
find  yourself  in  a  room  apparently  of  near  14  feet  in 
breadth  and  10  feet  in  height.  Passing  through  this  you 
get  to  the  foot  of  a  wide  staircase  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
There  are  thirty-four  steps  in  all,  but  you  mount  them 
only  to  come  upon  the  modern  wall,  and  you  can  but  turn 
and  go  back,  and  note  the  tables,  shelves,  and  chairs  of 
stone  on  the  way,  and  utter  your  platitude  on  the  strange- 
ness of  it  all.  Via  Dolorosa  !  Unhappy  passage  rescued 
from  oblivion  only  to  be  consigned  to  another  spell  of  blind- 
alleydom.  Though  tourists  in  generations  explore  its 
gloom  and  applaud  its  mystery,  it  will  never  again  carry 
men  to  the  Cathedral — a  most  hapless  river,  fated  never  to 
reach  its  sea. 

But  many  eggs  must  be  broken  before  the  omelette 
is  confected,  and  this  abortive  business  was  rich  in  good 
results.  That  unknown  quantity,  Public  Interest,  was 
awakened ;  Mr.  Linskill's  theory  of  the  passages  became 
respectable ;  an  informal  Club,  with  himself  and  Mr.  Bruce 
as  its  presidents,  was  started,  with  excavating  as  its  cause 
and  end ;  and  for  the  first  time  there  came  into  being 
an  intelligent  attitude  towards  the  subject.  If  there 
was  an  excess  of  ardour  for  the  chase,  and  old  drains 
were  claimed  as  secret  paths,  and  cats'  skulls  for  martyrs', 
and  proposals  made  (as  in  a  Glasgow  paper,  in  cold 
blood)  that  a  Company  might  be  promoted  to  search  the 
Cathedral  for  the  crypt  with  its  hidden  treasure  (shade 
of  the  Lord  Advocate !),  by  way  of  a  sound  commercial 
enterprise,  it  was  at  least  certain  that  real  relics  would 
no  longer  be  tossed  aside  for  rubbish,  nor  real  passages 
filled  up  for  drains.  Dormant  memories,  too,  awoke  in  the 
brains  of  old  inhabitants.  One  came  forward  and  recorded 
how,  in  1830,  when  the  rubbish  of  generations  (of  which 
a  word  will  be  said  anon)  was  being  tardily  removed  from 
the  Cathedral,  himself  had  been  witness  of  the  beginnings 
of  a  winding-staircase  (leading  where  ?)  which  was  suddenly 
— "  in  a  clap  " — revealed,  as  by  magic,  from  under  its 
pall  of  rubble;  and  was  then  as  hastily — filled  up.  And 
the  word  of  the  Vandal  foreman  who  ordered  this  reple- 
tion was  recalled,  and  it  was  significant;  for  he  had  said  : — 
"  Oli !  fill  it  up.  It'll  be  just  one  of  yon  staircases  that 
lead  down  to  the  sea."  Were  they  such  common  things 
in  the  memory  of  a  mason  grown  old  by  1830 — these 
subterranean  flights  1  Finally,  there  came  forth  a  letter, 
written  about  the  year  '60  by  a  former  resident  of  St. 
Andrews,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  to  a  friend 
who  was  surviving  within  its  walls,  as  being  the  sum 
of   his    antiquarian    researches.     It    dealt    with  every 


class  and  type  of  relic,  some  too  little  germane  to  our 
subject  to  stand  quotation ;  yet  much  of  it  may  be  ; 
fitly  cited,  for  it  is  the  most  important  of  pre-Linskillian 
contributions,  and  of  itself,  indeed,  a  wine  that  needs  ! 
no  bush.  "  I  always  understood,"  writes  this  observer,  j 
"  that  there  was  a  subterranean  passage  between  the  Castle 
and  Cathedral,  and  have  a  vague  remembrance  of  its  being 
met  in  Gregory's  Lane  when  a  drain  was  being  laid.  I 
have  also  a  vague  recollection  (or  I  dreamt  it)  that  some 
feet  beneath  the  top  of  the  wall  situated  at  the  east  end  of 
the  Cathedral  nave,  and  built  circularly  to  that  extent, 
there  was  a  door  opening  in  the  masonry  looking  west, 
which,  if  true,  might  probably  be  the  termination  of  that 
passage.  .  .  .  The  Kirkhall  Chapel  and  everything  about 
it  had  evidently  been  buried  under  gravelled  earth  to 
smother  the  Plague  out  of  sight  and  memory.  ...  At 
Rathelpie  a  Picts  castle  stood— that  of  Alpine  Ping,  King 
of  the  Picts.  .  .  .  Stone  coffins  were  found  at  St.  Nicholas 
Farm,  near  the  East  Sands.  .  .  .  Among  other  reminis- 
cences, I  recall  looking  at  some  stonemasons  repairing  the 
Abbey  wall  near  the  Lighthouse  tower,  under  a  slab  in  the 
same  wall  bearing  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  A  Gray 
of  Kinfauns  was  buried  near.  A  chisel  belonging  to  one 
of  the  men  fell  through  an  interstice,  and  disappeared.  I 
urged  the  men  to  take  out  some  of  the  stones  of  the  wall, 
when,  lo  !  we  found  a  vault  in  the  interior,  and,  striking  a 
light,  we  discovered  a  coffin  with  a  roof-shaped  lid,  which 
had  partly  fallen  off,  and  inside  was  the  form  of  a  female 
dressed  in  satin,  which,  when  touched,  became  dust,  and  on 
her  skeleton  hands  and  forearms  she  wore  long  white 
gauntlet  gloves,  with  numerous  buttons  of  gold.  The 
wall  was  built  up  again.  ...  In  a  wall  at  the  side  of 
the  City  Road  I  found  a  square  receptacle,  formed  of  slabs, 
with  an  urn  inside,  and  on  the  top  of  the  field  within,  a  ; 
foot  or  so  on  the  surface,  I  found  a  piece  of  pig-skin  leather 
rolled  up,  and  written  inside  in  red  ink  some  words  to  the  . 
effect  that  a  treasure  was  hidden  near.  ...  In  Kinkell  • 
Cave  a  famous  Northumbrian  antiquary  (Carr  of  Dunstan)  ; 
found  carved  in  Runic  letters  the  name  of  Ian  (John,  I 
suppose),  probably  the  hermit  of  the  cave.  .  .  .  My  friend 

■          bought  at  a  sale  a  large  parchment  deed  with  the 

great  seal  attached  to  it,  and  this  was  the  deed  of  the  In-  ; 
duction  of  Archbishop  Sharp  to  the  temporalities  (at  any 
rate)  of  the  See  of  St.  Andrews.    It  had  on  it  a  large  blood  j 
stain,  and  had  evidently  been  on  the  Archbishop's  person 
when  he  was  murdered.    In  the  account  of  the  murder  it  - 
is  recorded  that  the  assassins  stole  papers  from  him.  ..." 
Here,  then,  may  end  the  testimony  of  the  pre-Linskillian 
antiquary.    And  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  thus 
far,  was  that  men's  minds  were  now  turned  seriously  and 
intelligently  from  the  Links  to  the  Cathedral ;  and  that  this 
was  the  Revolution  of  the  year  1879. 


THE  CONFERENCE  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS. 

FOR  four  days  last  week  Leeds  was  in  the  hands  of 
women  workers.  Hospitably  entertained  by  the 
householders,  they  had  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  take  counsel  together  on  works  religious, 
philanthropic,  and  technical.  From  10  to  1  o'clock,  and 
from  2*30  to  4"3o,  and  from  7  to  9^30,  any  one  entering 
the  Albert  Hall  found  the  platform  occupied,  and  the  body 
of  the  large  hall  well  filled.  Women  reporters  wei'e  at 
work  at  the  tables,  and  the  arrangements  were  in  the 
hands  of  women  stewards.  A  Conference  or  Congress  of 
women  does  not  differ  in  essentials  from  similar  meetings  of 
the  other  sex.  Women  are  more  coldly  decorous,  and 
female  modesty  shows  a  painfid  fear  of  its  own  voice  when 
it  is  met  together  as  a  congregation.  Women  are  deeply 
interested,  and  religiously  attentive ;  but  their  attitude  is 
one  of  attendance  in  chin  ch,  and  they  seem  untouched  by 
the  electric  thrill  and  sympathetic  touch  which  move  a 
public  meeting  of  men.  No  doubt  as  they  get  more 
accustomed  to  the  assembling  of  themselves  together  these 
characteristics  will  wear  oil  ;  but  at  present  a  timid 
lukewarm  appearance  seriously  neutralizes  the  effect  of 
their  confabulations.  The  papers  read  were  nearly  always 
good  in  substance,  though  often,  considering  that  the 
time  limit  was  twenty  minutes  (two  minutes  before  which 
time  an  inexorable  bell  rings),  they  would  have  done 
better'  to  be  more  condensed  in  form,  and  the  length 
of  the   introduction  to  their  subject   might  have  been 
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more  strictly  curtailed.  The  discussion  following  on  these 
papers  gave  a  limit  of  ten  minutes  to  each  speaker,  and 
a  question  interpolated  might  not  exceed  three  minutes. 
No  resolutions  were  allowed  to  be  put  from  any  part  of  the 
Conference,  and  all  "  party  sides"  were  forbidden.  Excellent 
as  these  rules  are  as  regards  getting  through  the  papers 
expeditiously,  as  far  as  our  observation  went  we  think  a 
debating  element  would  have  been  of  profit  to  the  matters 
under  discussion.  Each  woman  seemed  too  much  for  her  own 
paper,  anxious  to  get  through  her  subject  within  the  allotted 
time ;  the  discussion  too  often  merely  produced  accounts  of 
similar  interests  and  works,  without  eliciting  the  real  method 
of  the  work  discussed,  or  the  position  and  prospects  of  the 
women  either  engaged  in  the  work  or  profiting  from  its 
operation.  The  papers  ranged  over  a  vast  field.  "The 
Training  of  Christian  Workers  "  occupied  the  first  morning, 
and  the  afternoon  was  given  to  "  Health  Teaching  in  Towns 
and  Villages,"  Miss  Nightingale  contributing  a  paper  on 
the  last.  The  evening  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
temperance.  The  second  day's  programme  produced  the 
most  interesting  papers,  and  slightly  stirred  the  emotions  of 
all  concerned.  "  The  Training  of  Teachers  for  Technical 
Classes "  was  capitally  dealt  with  by  Mrs.  Walter  Ward, 
who  asserted  that,  train  as  you  will,  you  cannot  produce  the 
inspired  and  inspiring  teacher,  but  that  if  she  can  be  cap- 
tured she  is  worth  her  weight  in  gold.  Education  here  arose, 
and  demanded  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  cook  who  had 
an  inspiration,  but  who  could  not  be  taught  to  spell  even  so 
simple  and  frequently  occurring  a  word  in  her  work  as  "  yolk 
of  an  egg."  The  uninspired  educationalist  was  not  alto- 
gether satisfied  at  being  informed  that  spelling  was  un- 
important if  the  technical  cook  knew  how  to  mix  and  use 
the  "  yoke  of  an  hegg";  but  the  Conference  sat  Education 
on  the  dunce's  stool,  and  continued  its  discussion.  We 
draw  a  veil  over  "  The  Work  of  Women  in  Connexion  with 
County  Councils,"  only  remarking  that  Mr.  Gladstone  cer- 
tainly had  his  eye  on  the  Conference  of  strenuous  women 
when  he  wrote  to  his  correspondent  on  the  position  of 
women  on  the  Parish  Councils  Bill.  "  Conditions  of  Life 
in  Houses  of  Business  "  concluded  the  work  of  the  day. 
The  spirit  of  practical  common  sense  and  the  knowledge  of 
India  which  distinguished  the  papers  read  on  "  Women's 
Work  in  India,"  and  in  particular  that  read  by  Mrs. 
Scharlieb,  M.D.,  on  "The  Supply  of  Medical  Aid  to  the 
Women  in  India,"  were  beyond  praise,  and  every  one  in 
the  Hall  must  have  had  their  ideas  enlarged,  and  their  sym- 
pathies quickened,  as  they  heard  of  what  has  already  been 
achieved  by  women,  and  what  yet  remains  to  be  done  in 
this  large  sphere,  in  which  they  have  a  fair  field  and  every 
favour. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  at  times  the  Conference  had 
to  suffer  a  fool,  if  not  gladly,  with  a  sad  patience.  Those 
who  knew  their  subject  and  how  it  should  be  treated  had 
to  listen  to  instructions  from  the  ignorant,  and  the  senti- 
mentalist waged  war  on  the  practical  woman.  But  the 
Conference  was  not  worse  off  in  these  respects  than  any 
other  such  assemblage,  from  the  House  of  Commons  upward. 
These  things  must  be,  where  the  fools  speak  easily  and 
quickly,  and  the  wise  think  before  they  speak.  Conferences 
of  workers  such  as  these  can  do  nothing  but  good,  and  the 
sternest  represser  of  "  the  sect "  can  have  no  desire  to  prevent 
their  meeting  in  council  concerning  their  professions  and 
their  handiworks. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  NOVELTIES. 

FROM  time  to  time  we  have  noticed  in  this  journal 
schemes  put  forward  by  the  Life  Insurance  Companies 
to  meet  the  demands  for  more  liberal  treatment  and  more 
adequate  adaptation  to  new  requirements  on  the  part  of 
the  public.  Sometimes  we  have  highly  approved  of  these 
schemes,  sometimes  we  have  found  fault  with  them.  We 
have  always,  however,  warned  our  readers  that  we  have 
considered  the  schemes  apart  altogether  from  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  Companies  putting  them  forward  ;  we  have 
taken  the  schemes,  that  is  to  say,  upon  their  own  merits 
alone.  It  does  not  follow,  for  example,  because  we  approve 
of  a  scheme  that  therefore  we  recommend  intending  assur- 
ants  to  select  the  particular  office  which  has  worked  it 
out  for  insuring  in.  On  the  other  hand,  it  follows  just  as 
little  that,  because  we  do  not  approve  of  a  scheme,  there- 
fore we  would  warn  our  readers  against  the  office  that 
has  drawn  it  up.     We  leave  to  intending  assurants  to 


make  their  own  inquiries  respecting  the  offices  they  select. 
That  is  a  matter  which  nobody  can  do  for  them,  and 
which  they  are  bound,  by  every  consideration  towards 
themselves  and  towards  their  families,  to  discharge  with 
caution  and  judgment.  In  what  we  say,  then,  we  are 
neither  reflecting  upon  nor  commending  particular  offices. 
With  this  preface  we  pass  at  once  to  consider  two  schemes 
resembling  one  another  in  certain  essential  particulars 
offered  to  their  supporters  lately  by  the  Mutual  Life  As- 
surance Society  and  the  Standard  Life  Assurance  Company. 
To  begin  with  the  former  of  these,  the  directors  of  the 
Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society  consider  their  scheme  one 
especially  suitable  for  inclusion  in  a  Settlement,  and  they 
describe  it  as  follows : —  "It  provides,  immediately  on 
proof  of  the  death  of  the  life  assured,  and  for  ten  or  twenty 
years  afterwards,  an  investment  yielding  a  guaranteed 
return  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  sum  assured,  with- 
out expense,  without  trouble,  and  without  risk  to  the 
Trustees."  This  sounds  very  attractive,  and  the  reader  will 
naturally  desire  a  little  more  explanation  concerning  it. 
To  make  it  perfectly  plain,  then,  we  take  one  example 
given  by  the  Office  in  the  scheme  itself.  A  man,  aged 
thirty  next  birthday,  takes  out  a  policy  for  2,000?.  at  an 
annual  premium  of  50?.  5s.  On  his  death  the  Society 
can  be  called  upon  either  (1)  to  pay  his  representatives 
2,440?. ;  or  (2)  to  pay  them  100?.  per  annum — that  is, 
5  per  cent,  on  2,000?. — for  twenty  years,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  period  to  pay  them  2,000?.  At  any  time  during 
the  twenty  years  the  policy  can  be  surrendered  for  a  sum 
larger  than  the  sum  assured.  The  reader  who  has  followed 
this  example  carefully  will  be  able  to  understand  how  it  is 
that  the  Company  offers  to  pay  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  At 
first  sight  one  asks  with  surprise — Is  it  possible  that  the 
Mutual  invests  its  funds  so  well  that  it  can  actually  under- 
take to  pay  5  per  cent,  per  annum  for  twenty  years  to  those 
who  insure  with  it  1  And  the  surprise  is  not  lessened  when 
we  turn  to  the  Government  Blue  Book,  and  find  that  the 
average  yield  on  the  investments  of  the  Society  is  decidedly 
under  5  per  cent.  But  the  reader  who  has  followed  care- 
fully the  example  just  given  will  see  that,  in  fact,  the  Office 
does  not  pay  5  per  cent,  upon  the  full  policy. 

For  instance,  if  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  example,  he 
will  see  that,  if  a  man  at  thirty  insures  his  life  for  2,000/., 
his  representatives  can,  upon  his  death,  demand  to  be  paid 
2.440/.;  that,  therefore,  is  the  real  value  of  the  policy.. 
That  is  the  sum  which  the  Society  has  at  its  disposal 
to  invest,  and  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  investment  it  pays 
the  100/.  a  year.  But  a  very  simple  calculation  will  show 
any  reader  that  100/.  a  year  upon  2,440?.  is  very  much  less 
than  5  per  cent. — is,  in  fact,  only  about  4  per  cent.  Fur- 
ther, if  the  reader  will  now  turn  again  to  the  example  just 
given,  and  read  to  the  end,  he  will  see  that,  if  he  at  thirty 
insures  his  life  for  2,000?.,  his  representatives  can,  upon  his 
death,  demand  to  be  paid  2,440?.,  but  that  if  they  prefer  to 
leave  the  money  with  the  Society,  it  will  pay  them  for 
twenty  years  100?.  a  year,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  will 
hand  over  to  them  not  the  2,440?.,  which  is  the  real  value 
of  the  policy,  but  the  2,000?.  originally  agreed  upon.  The 
matter  stands  thus,  then  : — -If  the  representatives  choose 
to  demand  payment  of  2,440?.  on  the  death  of  the  person 
assured,  they  can  have  that  sum  and  invest  it  according 
to  their  own  judgment.  But  if  they  prefer  100?.  a  year  for 
twenty  years,  they  get  440?.  less  at  the  end  of  the  time. 
Consequently  they  not  only  accept  4  per  cent,  upon  the 
full  policy  for  twenty  years,  but  they  accept  at  the  end 
of  the  time  2,000?.  instead  of  the  2,440?.  they  might  origi- 
nally have  had ;  and  if  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to 
calculate  the  depreciation  of  capital,  he  will  see  that 
the  real  annuity  paid  by  the  Society  is  little  more  than 
3  per  cent.  It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  the  scheme 
is  not  one  deserving  of  wide  popularity ;  and  we  may 
add  that,  in  our  opinion,  where  an  assurant  does  adopt 
the  scheme,  his  representatives  will  be  well  advised  if  they 
demand  the  full  policy  immediately  upon  his  death,  and  do 
the  best  they  can  in  investing  that  full  policy  for  the 
benefit  of  his  family.  We  venture  to  think,  moreover,  that 
the  scheme  itself  is  not  properly  described  by  the  Society. 
It  is  quite  true  the  Society  in  the  little  pamphlet  before  us 
professes  only  to  assure  2,000?.  in  the  example  given,  and  it  is 
also  true  that  it  states  expressly  that  2.440?.  can  be  had  on 
the  death  of  the  person  assured.  It,  therefore,  gives  in- 
formation sufficient  to  enable  competent  persons  to  under- 
stand the  matter  clearly.  But  it  puts  the  scheme  in  such  a 
way  as  may  mislead  the  unwary.  The  policy  is  really  worth 
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2,440/.  in  the  example  we  have  quoted,  and  that  ought  to 
b?  brought  out  more  prominently  in  the  scheme  itself. 

What  the  Standard  Life  Assurance  Company  calls 
"  Family  Trust  Investment  Policies,"  a  new  scheme  lately 
brought  out  by  it,  appeal's  to  us  to  be  better  deserving  of 
approval.  It  is  based  on  somewhat  similar  grounds.  A 
man  aged  thirty  next  birthday  takes  out  a  policy  with  the 
Company  for  1,000/.,  the  annual  premium  for  which  will  be 
2il.  gs.  2d.  The  Company,  if  the  man  desires  it,  under- 
takes to  pay  to  his  widow  as  long  as  she  survives  an  annuity 
at  a  guaranteed  minimum  rate  of  35  per  cent.,  or  in  the 
case  before  us  35/.  per  annum.  If  the  man  insuring  desires 
to  secure  40?.  a  year  for  his  wife,  being  an  annuity  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent.,  then  an  addition  to  the  annual  premium 
of  1 I.  5,9.  1  of?,  will  secure  that.  If  he  desires  the  annuity 
to  be  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.,  securing  for  the  widow  50/. 
per  annum,  the  addition  to  the  premium  will  be  3?.  1 7s.  6d., 
and  so  on.  In  this  case,  it  will  be  observed,  the  full 
policy  is  1 ,000?.  The  representatives  of  the  person  assured 
can  either  have  the  1 ,000?.  on  the  death  of  the  assurant,  or 
they  can  leave  it  with  the  Company  and  have  for  the 
widow  or  the  members  of  the  family  an  annuity  at  the 
rate  of  3^  per  cent.  So  far  all  is  perfectly  clear  and  per- 
fectly straightforward.  The  interest  is  paid  upon  the  full 
policy  at  the  rate  which  the  Company  can  aS'ord  to  pay ; 
for  the  Government  Blue-book  shows  that  the  average 
return  upon  the  investments  of  the  Company  is  much 
more  than  3^  per  cent.  Consequently  the  Company 
benefits ;  and  it  may  be  desirable  in  very  many  cases  for  a 
person  insuring  his  life  to  arrange  that  his  widow  or  very 
young  children  should  be  secured  an  income  at  the  rate  of 
3^  per  cent.  But  when  we  pass  on  from  that  to  consider 
what  may  be  called  the  riders  to  the  scheme — that  is,  the 
arrangements  by  which  higher  rates  of  interest  are  to  be 
paid — 4,  5,  and  even  6  per  cent. — the  question  becomes 
more  doubtful.  Three  and  a  half  per  cent.,  as  already  ob- 
served, the  Company  can  pay,  and  even  make  a  profit  out 
of  the  transaction.  But  it  can  only  pay  5  per  cent,  by 
getting  such  a  premium  as  will  make  the  policy  far  higher 
than  is  professed — that  is,  far  higher  than  the  i,ooo£.  in  the 
example  before  us.  In  fact,  when  the  Company  under- 
takes to  pay  5  or  6  per  cent.,  and  so  on,  it  is  doing 
precisely  what  the  Mutual  Society  proposes  to  do  in  the 
case  we  have  criticized  above.  It  is  contracting  with  certain 
persons  to  pay  them  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  it  really 
intends  to  pay.  What,  in  plain  language,  it  does  is  :  it 
contracts  to  receive  such  a  premium  from  the  person  in- 
suring as  will  yield  a  policy  much  higher  than  that  upon 
which  the  Company,  in  the  ultimate  result,  will  pay  the 
interest.  The  transaction,  no  doubt,  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  Company,  as  it  would  be  under  the  Mutual  scheme  ; 
but,  in  our  opinion,  it  would  not  be  beneficial  to  the  assurant. 
If  he  can  afford  to  pay  the  additional  premium,  it  would  be 
much  better  for  him  to  insure  his  life  for  a  larger  sum,  and 
trust  to  his  representatives  investing  it  wisely  after  his 
death.  At  all  events,  the  person  insuring  should  under- 
stand that  where  these  high  interests  are  promised,  the 
Company  is  really  paying  the  interest  upon  a  much  larger 
policy  than  is  set  out  in  the  deed.  If  the  intending  assurant 
understands  that,  and  still  thinks  that,  owing  to  special 
circumstances,  the  arrangement  would  suit  him  and  his 
family,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said. 


PICTURE  GALLERIES. 

MB.  WILFRID  BALL,  at  Messrs.  Agnew's  Galleries, 
Old  Bond  Street,  shows  the  results  of  a  sketching 
journey  in  Egypt  and  Constantinople.  Mr.  Ball  has  wor-ked 
very  little  in  the  interest  of  the  antiquarian  or  the  architect. 
Indeed,  in  an  intimate  sense,  he  scarcely  seems  to  delight 
in  form,  and  he  generally  avoids  subjects  which  demand  the 
careful  treatment  of  near-hand  objects,  such  as  the  figure, 
animals,  and  architecture.  When  a  figui-e-painter's  view 
of  things  has  been  imposed  on  him,  his  art  is  least  successful. 
However,  his  command  of  landscape1  form  is  good  enough 
for  his  purpose.  He  presents  an  unfamiliar  scene  with  a 
certain  air  of  conviction,  which  assures  you  that,  if  you 
went  to  the  Nile  or  the  Golden  Horn  on  his  recommenda- 
tion, you  would  not  risk  a  disappointment.  One  guesses 
his  drawing  to  be  precise  and  trustworthy  in  the  lines  of 
lulls,  flic  si nici.inv  of  landscape,  and  the  proportions  and 
masses  of  buildings,  boats,  or  tents  in  the  middle  distance. 


His  lively  colour  expresses  the  local  hue,  but  not  to  the 
stupid  extreme  that  convulses  unity  and  destroys  atmo- 
spheric effect.  Great  men,  of  course,  sublime  the  real, 
readily  pushing  forward  from  what  the  truth  suggests  to  a 
grander  generalization,  a  more  potent,  more  consistently 
decorative  ensemble.  Thus  the  poets  of  landscape  as  well  as 
the  ennoblers  of  the  human  face  excite  the  imaginative 
feelings  of  many  generations,  but  often  betray  meanwhile 
the  common  present  expectation  of  resemblance.  Mr.  Ball, 
to  class  him  properly,  bears  no  even  distant  cousinship  to  this 
race.  His  work  is  really  interesting,  instructive,  and  far  from 
mean  technically,  but  yet  neither  noble  nor  emotional.  The 
Constantinople  sketches  please  most ;  they  are  done  with  a 
more  evident  gusto  ;  and  it  will  be  allowed  that  appreciation 
of  the  actual  place  is  a  necessary  ingredient  of  well-flavoured 
realism.  The  method  used  is  water-colour,  neither  wholly 
pure  nor  wholly  gouache.  The  mixture  of  white  in  this 
proportion  requires  some  taste  and  skill  to  make  it  palatable, 
but  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ball  is  quite  competent  to  the  task.  The 
exhibition  presents,  viewed  as  a  whole,  a  strong,  honest,  and 
cheery  aspect,  while  most  of  the  sketches  bear  further  exami- 
nation. We  may  add  that  this  is  a  more  robust  and  serious 
performance  than  the  exhibition  of  Mr.  Ball's  work  in  this 
same  Gallery  some  years  ago. 

Mr.  Dunthorne  has  hung  his  Gallery,  in  Vigo  Street, 
with  a  small  collection  of  etchings  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Watson 
and  Colonel  R.  GofF.  They  make  altogether  a  pleasing 
little  show,  for  you  may  see  in  many  of  them  a  good  deal 
of  natural  taste  and  personal  feeling.  In  Mr.  Watson's 
work  you  may  note  the  change  from  an  ideal  of  laboured 
mechanical  engraving,  that  barely  deserves  the  name  of 
etching,  to  a  freer  view  of  the  art  which  at  times  shows  the 
character  of  pen-drawing,  and  now  and  then  the  style  of 
stricter  etching.  London  Bridge  (36)  illustrates  his  early 
manner,  with  its  stupid  definition  of  lines  in  the  light,  its 
consequently  useless  shadows,  its  generally  hard  and  unin- 
telligent execution.  Between  this  dull,  even  manipulation 
and  the  picturesque  freedom  of  "  Lincoln  Cathedral "  there 
is  a  notable  difference.  We  cannot,  however,  wholly 
praise  Lincoln  as  an  etching.  It  is  spotted  with  pic- 
turesque blotchiness  below,  and  tightened  above,  in  the 
Cathedral  towers,  with  a  rather  indiscriminate  niggling. 
There  is  a  pretence  of  thoroughness  in  the  upper  part, 
which  none  the  less  fails  to  show  anything  important 
distinctly ;  and  it  would  puzzle  any  one  not  otherwise 
informed  to  find  out  the  relative  sizes,  distances,  and 
places  of  the  church  towers.  Yet  there  is  a  world  of 
information  in  all  these  markings  of  detail,  which,  as  it 
cannot  be  referred  to  scale  or  effect,  becomes  importunate 
and  troublesome.  Much  better  is  the  simple,  pleasantly 
composed  view  of  "  Campden,  Gloucestershire,"  though  the 
lines  lack  the  decision  of  etching.  We  also  admired 
"  Ponte  del  Cavallo,  Venice,"  "  Greenwich,"  and  one  or  two 
others.  Colonel  GofF  shows  considerable  taste  both  when 
he  does  things,  like  "  Sussex  Fields "  and  "  A  Summer 
Storm  in  the  Itchen  Valley,"  almost  entirely  from  personal 
feeling,  or  when  he  takes  up  some  well-known  manner  of 
treating  a  subject,  as,  for  instance,  "  Sunset,  Brighton,"  or 
"  Cannon  Street  Station  " — a  weak  plate,  either  too  much 
or  too  little  worked. 


THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL. 

WHEN  a  brilliant  American  actor  played  Bob  Acres,  a 
critic,  in  reference  to  his  performance,  quoted  the 
refrain  of  the  well-known  war  song,  "  And  Sheridan  thirty 
miles  away."  This  in  politer  language  has,  perhaps,  to  our 
thinking,  been  unduly  applied  to  the  version  of  The  School  for 
Scandal  lately  pimluced  at  Daly's  Theatre.  There  is  more 
to  be  said  for  the  simile  used  by  a  well-known  and  distin- 
guished critic,  who  compared  the  general  effect  of  the  per- 
formance to  that  of  champagne  decanted  to  flatness.  And 
this  must  needs  be  the  case  when  all  the  "  devil"  is  taken 
out  of  Sheridan's  most  striking  scenes.  It  was  surely  an 
error  of  judgment  on  Mr.  Daly's  part  to  present 
to  a  London  audience  the  emasculated  version  of  a 
great  play  which  may  have  been  necessary  for  the 
more  exquisite  taste  which  prevails  over  the  water.  Indeed 
one  cannot  but  remember,  in  connexion  with  this  un- 
happy innovation,  what  Bacon  said  about  the  reading  of 
good  books.  "  Flat  and  dead  "  indeed  is  the  result  of 
Bowdlerizing  Sheridan. 

This  much  said,  let  us  consider  the  acting.    From  Miss 
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Rehan  we  all  expected  a  very  fine  performance,  and  expec- 
tation in  that  sense  was  not  disappointed.  It  was  a  fine 
performance ;  but  Misa  Rehan,  in  the  evident  desire  to 
emphasize  the  country-girl  side  of  Lady  Teazle's  character, 
somewhat  overshot  the  mark.  That  is,  in  trying  to 
show  the  hoyden  breaking  through  the  well-assumed  mask 
of  conventional  town-breeding,  she  was  too  kittenish.  And 
no  one  has  ever  yet  seen  a  self-conscious  kitten.  This  is 
the  cardinal  fault  of  Miss  Rehan's  reading  of  the  character. 
Lady  Teazle  is  only  possible  when  she  is  delightfully  un- 
conscious. For  the  rest  there  are  few  actresses  in  Europe 
who  possess  the  singular  charm  with  which  Miss 
Rehan  invests  any  character  she  undertakes,  and 
certainly  not  many  who  could  play  the  Screen  scene  with 
the  delicate  mingling  of  comedy  and  tragedy  which  she 
gave  to  it.  One  mistake,  which  may  now  have  been  cor- 
rected, she  made  in  the  first  performance  of  the  piece. 
There  is  an  unusual  chance  in  this  scene  for  an  actress 
who  will  let  the  audience  see  in  her  facial  expression 
the  whirlwind  of  conflicting  emotions  which,  especially  with 
such  a  Sir  Peter  as  Mr.  Farren,  who  gives  the  right  note 
of  pathos  to  his  part  in  the  scene,  shoidd  go  near  to  draw- 
ing tears.  Miss  Rehan  avoided  this  by  playing  that  part 
of  the  scene  with  her  back  to  the  audience.  In  real  life 
Lady  Teazle  might  have  done  this,  and  very  likely  would 
have  done  this.  But  it  cannot  be  said  too  often  that  real 
life  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  artistic  representation 
of  life,  whether  on  canvas  or  on  the  stage.  Miss  Rehan's 
Lady  Teazle  is  charming,  with  all  its  faults,  as  we  expected 
it  to  be. 

Mr.  Farren's  Sir  Peter  is  hors  concours,  and  it  must  be 
frankly  admitted  that  his  fine  and  polished  thought  and 
style  handicap  some  of  the  actors  with  whom  he  is  associated. 
He  is  at  once  courtly  and  real,  and  his  impersonation 
of  a  part  with  which,  in  Sheridan's  un- Americanized  play, 
he  is  familiar,  should  serve  as  a  lesson  in  art  to  very  many 
younger  actors. 

His  performance  and  Miss  Rehan's  were  almost  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  The  surprise  of  the  evening  was  found  in 
Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier's  brilliant  and  joyous  rendering  of 
Charles  Surface.  The  note  of  kindly-hearted  gaiety  was 
struck  at  the  beginning,  and  unfailingly  kept  throughout 
the  part ;  and  Mr.  Bourchier's  exit  in  the  Screen  scene 
gave  a  strange  and  charming  freshness  to  a  time-worn  piece 
of  business.  It  is  not  generally  known  how  difficult  it  is 
to  leave  the  stage  in  an  important  scene  with,  and  on,  a 
laugh.  Mr.  Bourchier  does  it  to  perfection.  Some  critics 
have  accused  him  of  being  too  "  modern."  Who,  except 
Mr.  Walter  Besant's  Ten-years'  Tenant,  can  speak  with 
authority  on  this  1  M.  Febvre  played  Don  Salluste  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  played  it  convincingly  and 
splendidly.  Mr.  Bourchier  plays  Charles,  not  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  but  as  one  born  to  the  costume  he 
wears ;  and  he  is  convincing  and  most  delightfully  gay. 

It  is  unlucky  that  Mr.  George  Clark,  an  actor  with  great 
command  of  expression  and  gesture,  plays  very  conscien- 
tiously a  part  of  which  Sheridan  never  dreamed.  Mrs. 
Gilbert's  combined  dignity  and  humour  went  far  to  make 
up  for  the  foolish  excisions  in  the  Scandal  scene. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

THERE  is  much  disappointment  amongst  members 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  and  their  leading  clients 
because  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act  has  not  led 
to  speculation — that,  upon  the  contrary,  there  is  stag- 
nation all  over  the  world.  The  readers  of  this  journal 
ought  not  to  share  in  the  disappointment,  for  they  have 
been  prepared  to  expect  what  has  happened.  All  experi- 
ence tells  us  that  a  great  crisis,  such  as  the  United  States 
passed  through  a  few  months  ago,  is  followed  by  a  period  of 
exhaustion  and  liquidation,  and  that  only  gradually  does 
recovery  set  in.  Speculation  in  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time,  then,  would  be  unnatural,  and  certainly  would 
be  unfortunate.  At  home  the  discredit  into  which  the 
Trusts  have  fallen,  the  long-continued  Coal  Strike,  the 
injury  it  has  inflicted  on  all  branches  of  trade,  the  sufferings 
of  the  poor,  sufficiently  account  for  the  inactivity  of  the 
stock  markets.  Abroad  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  the  Russian  fleet  was  welcomed  by  France 
should  have  caused  a  pause.  It  is  not  our  business  here 
to  comment  upon  political  events,  and,  therefore,  we  shall 


not  inquire  how  much  meaning  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
visit  of  the  Russian  fleet.  But  there  is  no  question  at 
all  that  the  incident  has  left  behind  it  a  very  uncom- 
fortable feeling  amongst  the  financial  magnates  of  the 
Continent.  Then,  again,  Spain  has  been  suffering  from 
financial  difficulties  for  years,  and  now  her  troubles  have 
been  increased  by  the  war  in  Morocco,  the  explosion  at 
Santander,  and  by  A  narchist  outrages.  In  Italy  the  crisis 
has  not  yet  come  to  an  end.  There  are  hopes,  indeed, 
of  an  early  change  of  Ministry,  with  the  formation  of 
a  Cabinet  that  will  introduce  a  wiser  policy  than  has 
been  pursued  for  some  time  past  ;  but  still  the  fact 
remains  that  the  crisis  is  growing  deeper  and  deeper 
every  day.  There  is  also  the  prospect  of  a  better  state  of 
things  in  Greece.  At  all  events,  M.  Tricoupis  has  once 
more  consented  to  take  office,  and  if  any  man  can  restore 
order  in  the  finances  of  the  country  it  undoubtedly  is  he. 
But  his  return  to  office  merely  encourages  the  hope  of  a 
better  state  of  things  by-and-bye ;  for  the  time  being 
nothing  could  look  much  worse  than  the  finances  of  Greece. 
In  Austria-Hungary  there  has  been  a  wild  speculation,  and 
the  time  has  now  come  for  the  inevitable  liquidation. 
Germany  has  been  hit  hard  by  the  fall  in  American  railroad 
securities,  by  the  depreciation  of  silver,  by  the  crisis  in 
Italy,  and  the  breakdown  of  speculation  in  Austria-Hun- 
gary. Even  the  French  Bourses,  which  have  hitherto 
appeared  so  confident,  have  recently  given  evidence  of 
weakness.  There  have  been  failures  here  and  there,  and 
there  has  been  a  sharp  fall  in  prices.  Over  and  above 
all  these  adverse  influences  are  the  consequences  of  the 
bad  harvest  all  over  Europe.  The  summer,  as  every- 
body will  recollect,  was  unusually  dry  and  hot,  and  the 
crops  for  the  most  part  have  been  deficient ;  yet  prices 
are  exceptionally  low.  Even  where  in  exceptional  cases 
the  harvest  has  been  good,  the  farmers  are  unable  to 
sell  at  prices  that  will  pay  them.  Thus,  the  agricul- 
tural classes  are  suffering  in  two  ways  at  the  present 
time.  Over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  the  crops  are  bad, 
and  the  prices  are  so  low  that,  generally  speaking,  they  are 
unremunerative.  In  the  last  place,  the  closing  of  the 
Indian  mints  and  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act  have 
created  an  entirely  new  state  of  things,  so  that  nobody 
knows  exactly  what  to  expect  or  how  to  calculate.  For  one 
thing,  silver  has  practically  ceased  now  to  be  a  standard  of 
value  in  any  civilized  country.  Gold  alone,  therefore,  must 
fulfil  the  functions  of  money,  and  the  struggle  for  gold  is 
likely  in  consequence  to  grow  keener.  In  the  City,  natu- 
rally, people  are  anxious.  Every  withdrawal  from  the 
Bank  of  England  leads  them  to  expect  a  rise  in  rates,  and 
to  doubt  whether  they  may  be  able  to  get  the  accommoda- 
tion from  their  bankers  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  The 
second  cause  of  uneasiness  is  the  condition  of  the  silver-using 
countries,  and  of  all  firms  and  institutions  either  trading 
with  or  in  those  countries.  The  fall  in  silver  since  the  re- 
peal of  the  Sherman  Act  has  been  very  much  less  than  the 
world  generally  anticipated  ;  but  that  a  heavy  fall  is  only 
postponed  is  undoubtedly  the  prevalent  opinion  in  the  com- 
mercial world.  That  being  so,  every  one  is  careful  not  to 
incur  any  new  risks  lest  something  may  happen  for  which 
he  is  quite  unprepared.  The  probability  would  seem  to  be, 
then,  that  the  present  stagnation  will  continue  for  some 
time  longer.  The  termination  of  the  Coal  Strike  will,  of 
course,  put  an  end  to  one  of  the  difficulties  here  at  home ; 
but  even  that  will  not  cause  much  activity  until  the  Trust 
crisis  comes  to  an  end.  When  that  happens  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  see  a  little  more  clearly  in  regard  to  the  silver-using 
countries,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  early  in  the  new  year  a 
better  condition  of  things  will  prevail . 

Although  the  withdrawals  of  gold  for  the  Continent  and 
Egypt  continue,  the  rate  of  discount  in  the  open  market 
remains  very  low  at  about  2\  per  cent.  It  is  believed  now 
that  no  demand  for  the  United  States  will  spring  up  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  at  all  events,  and  at  home  there 
are  few  bills  and  little  borrowing.  Even  the  Stock  Ex- 
change Settlement,  which  began  on  Wednesday  morning, 
hardly  affected  rates.  Stock  Exchange  borrowers  wTere 
able  to  obtain  all  the  money  they  wanted  at  an  average  of 
about  2\  per  cent.  The  retirement  of  the  Chief  Cashier  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  announced  last  week,  has  given  rise 
to  much  unwarrantable  chatter  in  the  City  during  the 
week.  There  is  no  doubt,  of  course,  that  the  management 
of  the  Bank  has  been  far  from  satisfactory  for  some  time 
past,  and  it  has  engaged  in  business  that  was  not  suited  to 
the  greatest  bank  of  the  country  ;  but  that  does  not  justify 
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the  kind  of  talk  which  has  been  going  on  for  some  days 
past.  There  is  more  reason  for  the  uneasiness  felt  with 
regard  to  the  Trusts.  It  is  expected  that  a  call  will 
almost  immediately  be  made  upon  the  shareholders  of  the 
Trustees,  Executors,  and  Securities  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. The  shares  are  of  the  nominal  value  of  iol.,  $1. 
being  paid  up,  and  the  report  is  that  the  call  will  be 
for  5Z.  per  share.  There  have  been  likewise  rumours 
respecting  financial  houses  ;  but  the  firms  in  question,  we 
believe,  have  no  outstanding  engagements.  They  have  had 
a  large  lock-up  ever  since  the  Baring  crisis  ;  but  that  is  a 
different  thing  from  saying  that  they  are  in  difficulties. 
Another  rumour  has  been  that  a  large  house  engaged  in  the 
Eastern  trade  is  embarrassed.  We  are  afraid  there  is  more 
ground  for  this.  Yet  all  the  rumours,  as  already  said,  have 
had  little  influence  upon  the  value  of  money. 

The  India  Council  has  at  last  succeeded  in  selling  some 
of  its  drafts.  It  disposed  of  a  very  small  amount  by  special 
contract  on  Tuesday.  On  Wednesday  it  offered  for  tender, 
as  usual,  40  lakhs  of  rupees,  but  it  sold  somewhat  less  than 
a  lakh  and  a  quarter.  Subsequently  a  very  small  amount 
was  disposed  of  by  private  contract.  There  are  good 
grounds  for  hoping,  however,  that  the  demand  for  its  bills 
will  now  become  large,  and  that  for  the  next  six  months,  at 
all  events,  it  will  be  able  to  sell  freely.  The  silver  market 
is  slowly  giving  way,  and  the  price  is  now  $2^d.  per  oz. 

As  is  natural,  with  revived  distrust  and  alarmist  rumours 
circulating,  the  stock  markets  are  very  stagnant,  and  are 
likely  to  continue  so  for  some  time  longer.  The  interven- 
tion of  the  Government  gives  hope  that  the  Coal  Strike  will 
at  last  be  settled.  Even  so,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  coming 
railway  dividends  must  be  exceedingly  unsatisfactory — worse, 
in  fact,  than  have  been  declared  for  many  a  year ;  and  it  will 
be  some  time  likewise  before  general  trade  recovers  from 
the  blow  it  has  received.  But,  as  soon  as  the  strike  is  over, 
we  may  hope  for  a  beginning  of  a  better  state  of  things. 
It  is  certain  that  the  stocks  of  all  kinds  of  commodities 
held  are  very  low,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  they 
will  be  replenished  ;  it  is  certain  that  there  must  be  a  re- 
plenishment of  coal  stocks.  When  trade  begins  to  improve, 
there  will  be  a  gradual  revival  of  confidence.  The  Trust 
crisis  has  now  very  nearly  reached  its  acutest  stage,  and 
we  may  confidently  expect  that  it  will  not  be  long  until  it 
is  brought  to  an  end.  As  soon  as  it  is  over,  the  ground 
will  have  been  cleared  for  a  recovery.  In  the  United 
States,  too,  the  liquidation  of  bad  business  is  going  on.  It 
will  last  for  some  time  longer — perhaps  for  several  months  ; 
but  all  the  time  savings  are  being  made  upon  a  large  scale, 
gradually  distrust  will  disappear,  and  enterprise  will  once 
more  begin.  Of  course  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  prices 
are  very  low,  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  not  an  encourage- 
ment for  large  exports ;  that,  moreover,  the  railway  Com- 
panies have  to  borrow  large  sums  to  fund  their  floating  debts, 
and  that  the  earnings  of  the  railways  are  very  small,  owing  to 
the  check  to  business  of  every  kind  caused  by  the  crisis.  In 
Brazil  there  is  as  yet  no  sign  of  an  end  to  the  civil  war ; 
but  the  best  opinion  is  that  decisive  action  is  approaching ; 
that,  in  fact,  Admiral  de  Mello  must  be  defeated,  unless  the 
country  declares  for  a  restoration  of  the  Empire  very 
quickly.  There  are  hopes  that  the  Argentine  Congress 
will  without  delay  now  confirm  the  arrangement  of  the 
Government  with  the  Rothschild  Committee.  As  soon  as 
that  is  done,  negotiations  will  begin  for  commuting  the 
guarantees  given  to  the  railway  Companies.  Meantime  all 
the  reports  from  Argentina  go  to  show  that  the  economic 
condition  of  the  country  is  very  decidedly  improving.  On 
the  Continent  there  is  a  somewhat  better  feeling  than 
there  was  last  week.  Partly  this  is  due  to  the  combina- 
tion of  great  bankers  to  support  the  market,  partly  to 
the  return  of  M.  Tricoupis  to  office  in  Greece,  and  partly 
to  the  belief  that  there  will  be  almost  immediately  a 
change  of  Ministry  in  Italy,  and  then  the  new  Ministry 
will  undertake  rigorous  retrenchment. 


Owing  to  the  distrust,  the  soundest  securities  continue  to 
rise.  Consols  closed  on  Thursday  at  98$,  a  rise  compared 
with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  ;  Indian  Sterling  Threes 
closed  at  99^,  a  rise  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Three  and  a 
I  lulls  closed  at  ioi£,  a  rise  of  Victoria  Three  and  a 
Haifa  closed  at  91^,  a  rise  of  2  ;  and  Queensland  Three  and 
a  Haifa  closed  at  91^,  also  a  rise  of  2.  But  Bank  of 
England  stock  closed   at  325-8,   a   fall   of  4.  There 


has  likewise  been  a  rise  in  Home  Railway  ordinary 
stocks,  as  the  prospect  of  a  settlement  of  the  strike 
brightened.  North- Western  closed  on  Thursday  at  164^, 
a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  \  \ 
Great  Western  closed  at  152^,  a  rise  of  ^;  London, 
and  Brighton  Undivided  closed  at  165,  a  rise  of  1; 
Metropolitan  District  closed  at  26^,  a  rise  of  1^,  and 
Metropolitan  Consolidated  closed  at  84]-,  a  rise  of  as  much 
as  2 \.  In  the  case  of  the  two  metropolitan  railways,  the 
movement  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  expected  combination  of 
the  railway  Companies.  In  the  American  market,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  general  fall,  Beading  securities  being 
the  chief  exception.  Milwaukee  shares  closed  on  Thursday 
at  65^,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  2\  ; 
Illinois  Central  closed  at  94^,  a  fall  of  2  ;  Lake  Shore  closed 
at  131-Jy,  a  fall  of  1 ;  and  New  York  Central  closed  at  104^ 
a  fall  of  2.  In  the  foreign  market  prices  are  generally 
higher.  Argentine  Fives  closed  on  Thursday  at  64I,  a  rise 
compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  1  ;  and  the  Fund- 
ing Loan  closed  at  69^,  a  rise  of  iA.  Greeks  of  188 1  closed 
at  38,  a  rise  of  \\;  Italian  closed  at  79^,  a  rise  of  \  ;  and 
Spanish  closed  at  6o|,  also  a  rise  of  |. 


THE  THEATRES. 

THE  experiment  of  the  Shakspeare  Reading  Society  in 
putting  on  Measure  for  Measure  at  the  Royalty,  "  on  a 
stage  after  the  sixteenth-century  model,"  would  have  been 
of  vastly  greater  interest  had  the  promoters  of  the  enter- 
tainment not  omitted  the  most  vital  element  of  dramatic 
representation  of  the  times  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  long 
after.  The  interpretation  of  the  parts  of  women  by  women, 
although  the  acting  of  the  Isabella  compared  favourably 
with  other  performances,  went  far  to  neutralize  the  effect 
produced  by  the  careful  copying  of  the  patterns  of  the  period 
in  the  matter  of  scenery,  and  of  the  practice  of  crowding  the 
stage  with  spectators,  one  of  whom  carried  his  realism  to  the 
pitch  of  smoking  a  long  wooden  pipe  during  the  representa- 
tion. Probably  the  Society  meant  to  do  no  more  than  give 
a  certain  ah-  of  life  and  reality  to  the  model  of  the  stage,  and 
had  no  intention  of  presenting  a  serious  illustration  of  the 
acting  of  that  or  any  other  day.  At  all  events,  the  acting 
was  very  much  to  seek,  and  instead  of  it  we  had  an  intelli- 
gent, but  monotonous  and  lifeless,  recitation  of  the  parts. 
No  names  of  artists  are  mentioned  on  the  programme,  and 
we  propose  to  respect  this  modest  reticence,  though  it  was- 
easy  to  recognize  more  than  one  amateur  of  distinction 
among  the  company.  Except  as  a  matter  of  consistency, 
though  that  is  an  affair  of  no  slight  importance  in  what  pur- 
ports to  be  a  faithful  reflection  of  the  methods  of  another  age, 
we  cannot  grumble  at  the  presence  of  ladies  in  ladies'  parts. 
There  was  a  certain  robust  heartiness  about  the  Duke,  who, 
as  the  play  wore  on,  dropped  into  the  rhythm  of  the  verse 
and  declaimed  it  by  no  means  ill,  and  there  were  points  of  de- 
cided merit  about  the  Escalus.  Angelo's  wooden  monotone, 
and  the  slovenly  manner  in  which  he  rattled  off  his  lines, 
was  the  less  excusable  since  it  affected  most  prejudicially 
the  clever  and  appreciative  rendering  of  Isabel.  The  very- 
worthy  financial  object  of  the  enterprise  was  to  augment 
the  "  Samuel  Brandram  Fund." 

If  ever  a  certain  theory  of  puppets  received  absolute 
refutation,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  revival  of  The  Second 
Mrs.  Tanqueray  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  or,  rather,  in 
the  change  of  spirit  apparent  in  the  representation  here 
after  a  prolonged  provincial  tour.  That  Mr.  Pinero's  latest 
effort  is  a  great  play  could  not  be  seriously  maintained  for 
a  moment,  though  at  the  time  of  its  production  there  were 
those  who  descried  in  it  the  relentless  march  of  Fate  which 
inspired  the  writers  of  Greek  tragedy,  but  we  are  convinced, 
upon  the  present  evidence  of  our  own  unwilling  senses, 
that  the  very  vivid  rendering  by  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell 
of  the  principal  part  blinded  observers  to  the  demerits  of 
the  play,  as  a  play,  and  not  as  a  mere  background  for 
character-drawing  and  expression,  and  even  induced  the 
momentary  belief  that  the  work  possessed  form  and  vitality. 
No  doubt  can  now  reasonably  exist,  that,  once  the  informing 
spirit  of  Paula  Ray  has  evaporated,  or  is  subdued  below  the 
fever  heat  in  which  the  part  was  originally  acted,  the 
Essence  of  the  play  is  gone,  and  nothing  remains  but  a  dull, 
depressing,  and  an  extremely  unpleasant  and  unnecessary 
story.  The  present  representation  is  as  highly  instructive 
as  it  is  melancholy.    The  great  virtue  of  Mrs.  Campbell's 
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initial  presentation  of  the  part  was  that  it  supplied  a  clue; 
to  that  histor}-  of  Paula's  downfall  which  the  author  had, 
no  doubt  designedly,  refrained  from  giving.  The  nervoug 
irritability,  the  sudden  and  capricious  changes  of  temper, 
the  entire  absence  of  any  conception  of  the  meaning  of  self- 
control,  and  the  very  genius  of  self-torture  were  a  truer 
index  to  the  causes  of  her  shameful  lapses  from  virtue  than 
could  have  been  given  in  any  flippant  statement  of  facts, 
either  at  a  club  smoking-room  or,  with  the  astounding  taste 
which  permeates  the  dialogue  of  the  first  act,  at  the  table  of, 
the  man  she  was  about  to  marry.  Had  there  been  any  ques- 
tion of  real  tragedy  about  the  matter,  the  mere  possession 
of  such  a  disposition  could  easily  have  been  made  to  work 
it  out,  instead  of  recourse  being  had  to  the  purely  artificial 
and  unsatisfactory  device  of  the  Ardale  incident.  The  harsh, 
discordant  laugh  is  nearly  all  that  is  left  to  us  in  illustra- 
tion of  this  original  spirit.  If  this  change  has  been  made 
with  a  view  to  achieving  any  refinement  in  the  interpreta- 
tion, it  not  only  fails  in  its  effect,  but  leaves  the  other  cha- 
racters, notably  Tanqueray,  in  bare  and  unashamed  dulness. 
If  Mr.  Alexander  had  wished  to  show  us  how  poor  a  crea- 
ture Tanqueray  is,  and  how  unfit  for  the  task  he  has  under- 
taken, he  could  not  have  done  better.  In  such  company 
Paula  would  not  have  awaited  the  return  of  Ardale  to  kill 
herself;  she  would  have  hastened  to  escape  a  more  linger- 
ing and  painful  death  by  boredom.  At  the  end  we  know 
precisely  as  much  about  Aubrey  as  we  do  at  the  beginning. 
He  is  just  Mr.  Tanqueray,  with  no  profession  or  vocation, 
no  tastes  or  methods  of  amusement  from  which  character 
might  be  inferred,  and  he  has  not  even  a  redeeming  vice. 
It  is  pleasanter  to  turn  to  other  parts.  Miss  Granville's 
Mrs.  Cortelyon  is  an  excellent  rendering  of  a  character 
which  the  author  has  sought  to  make  incredibly  unlady- 
like. Miss  Granville  has  shown  a  fine  discretion  in  sub- 
duing the  offensive  points  in  the  role ;  she  speaks  well  and 
with  dignity,  and  leaves  us  with  the  impression  that  the 
manners  of  Mrs.  Cortelyon  are  such  as  not  to  render  her 
unfit  to  hold  the  position  in  society  which  the  author 
has  assigned  to  her.  Mr.  H.  V.  Esmond,  who  follows  Mr. 
Cyril  Maude  as  Cayley  Drummle,  must  be  congratulated 
on  a  bright,  incisive,  and  alert  interpretation  of  the  fussy, 
kindly  man  of  the  world.  In  work  of  this  sort  Mr.  Esmond 
has  a  future  before  him. 

Messrs.  "  Thornton  Clark "  and  Louis  N.  Parker  have 
vastly  improved  in  many  ways  since  they  gave  us  David  at 
the  Garrick.  Gudgeons,  a  modern  comedy  in  three  acts,  is 
really  a  comedy,  and  a  good  one.  The  story  of  James 
Ffolliott  Treherne,  needy  adventurer,  with  his  endeavours 
to  get  hold  of  the  petroleum  millionaire's  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  and  the  neat  little  love  episodes  with  which  it 
is  combined,  quite  suffices  for  the  capital  character  deve- 
lopment of  the  play  ;  and  we  are,  therefore,  by  no  means 
inclined  to  quarrel  with  some  rather  stiff  improbabilities, 
though  we  should  have  preferred  their  room  to  their  com- 
pany. Treherne  himself,  though  he  is  distantly  related  to 
the  Lammle  family,  is  a  boldly-drawn  character  of  a  modern 
type,  and  is  quite  as  original  as  need  be.  Even  if  he  had 
not  been,  we  should  have  been  thankful  to  the  authors,  if 
only  for  the  strong  and  thoroughly  serious  rendering  of 
him  given  by  Mr.  Herbert  Waring,  who  emphasizes  with 
equal  skill  and  judgment  the  almost  pathetic  as  well  as  the 
humorous  side  of  this  mean  product  of  modern  civilization. 
The  weakly  submitting,  always  melancholy,  wife,  with  her 
sad  cry  of  half-fear  and  half-admiration,  "  Oh  !  what  a  won- 
derful man  you  are  !  "  is  drawn  with  equal  deftness  and  truth 
of  touch,  and  is  no  less  finely  played  by  Miss  Janette  Steer 
in  one  of  the  cleverest  performances  in  which  we  have  seen 
her,  and  one  which  testifies  to  the  value  of  her  hard  work 
in  the  provinces.  Mr.  Murray  Carson  gives  a  highly- 
diverting  picture  of  a  brisk,  smart  American  man  of  "busi- 
ness with  admirable  humour  and  restraint.  Mr.  W.  T. 
Lovell  puts  frank,  manly  character  into  a  capable  rendering 
of  a  young  lover,  and  Miss  Sybil  Carlisle  imparts  the  charms 
of  grace  and  refinement  to  the  role  of  the  prettily  coquettish 
young  American  heiress,  whom  we  like  none  the  less  because 
her  accent  is  slightly  intermittent  and  uneven  in  quality. 
Another  sound  and  sympathetic  piece  of  work  is  the  petro- 
leum millionaire  of  Mr.  Charles  Fulton.  The  entire  repre- 
sentation, in  fact,  is  highly  satisfactory.  That  rarest  of 
things — bright,  crisp,  direct  dialogue — is  used  throughout, 
and  the  little  love  passages  are  charmingly  simple,  unaffected, 
and  true. 

The  revival  of  Offenbach's  delightful  Madame  Favart, 
which  took  place  with  considerable  success  at  the  Criterion 


Theatre  last  Thursday  week,  is  a  welcome  sign  that  the 
public  has  not  lost  all  taste  for  one  of  the  cleverest  and  most 
exhilarating  composers  of  light  music.  Though  the  present 
cast  will  not  compare  with  the  one  which  drew  all  London 
to  the  Strand  Theatre  thirteen  years  ago,  it  has  the  in- 
estimable advantage  of  including  the  name  of  Miss  Florence 
St.  John,  who,  to  playgoers  of  the  present  generation  at 
least,  will  always  be  the  only  possible  representative  of 
the  heroine.  Madame  Favart  was  the  part  in  which 
she  won  renown,  and  it  is  still  better  than  anything  she 
has  done  since.  Thanks  to  an  excellent  vocal  method, 
her  voice  retains  its  old  charm  and  freshness  ;  while 
her  acting — in  spite  of  what  is,  occasionally,  indifferent 
support  from  the  other  members  of  the  company — has 
gained  in  force  without  ever  degenerating  into  vulgarity. 
Her  whole  performance  is  one  which,  in  its  particular  style, 
is  unapproached  by  any  artist  now  on  the  English  stage. 
As  Favart  Mr.  Wallace  Brownlow  sings  well,  but  acts 
rather  ponderously ;  and  as  the  Marquis  de  Pont  Sable  Mr. 
D.  S.  James  gives  a  dry  histrionic  reading  of  the  part,  and 
reduces  the  music  to  a  minimum.  Miss  Ellis  Jeffreys  is 
rather  wanting  in  distinction  as  Suzanne,  and  should  over- 
come an  irritating  abuse  of  the  tremolo  in  her  singing.  The 
Hector  de  Boispreau  of  Mr.  Charles  Conyers  is  better  vocally 
than  dramatically. 


A  REMINDER  OF  iESOP. 

["  We  have  opposed  and  defeated  amendments  that  would 
have  made  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill  a  permissive  measure, 
and  taken  away  half  the  value  of  that  Bill  to  the  working  classes 
of  this  country." — The  Postmaster- General  on  Colstons  Uay?\ 

"  TT7E  have  rescued  the  Bill,"  Arn-ld  M-rl-y  exclaims, 

I  V      "  Which  those  treacherous  Tories  attacked 
Under  hollow  pretence  that  they  speak  in  the  names 
Of  the  men  we  forbid  to  contract. 

"  We  have  rescued  the  Bill  from  their  mischievous  hands, 

And  their  vicious  attempt  to  provide 
That  the  future  of  those  whom  the  Union  commands 

Should  be  left  to  themselves  to  decide. 

"  What !   employers  and  workmen  '  contract  themselves 
out ' ! 

What !  masters  agree  with  their  men  ! 
Why,  what  would  our  B-rnses  and  M-nns  be  about  1 
How  '  run '  the  new  Unions  then  1 

"  Yes,  to  make  it  '  permissive  '  (detestable  word  !) 

Was  the  game  that  the  Tories  were  at ; 
But  the  measure  we've  passed  isn't  quite  so  absurd — - 

We've  at  any  rate  saved  it  from  that. 

"  We  have  kept  it  compulsory,  baffling  our  foes ; 

And  (this  fact  our  acumen  denotes) 
We  have  carefully  left  the  compulsion  to  those 

Who  can  help  us  the  most  by  their  votes." 

It  is  true,  Mr.  M-rl-y,  the  tale  you  recite, 

How  that,  thanks  to  your  tactical  skill, 
Many  thousands  of  men  have  been  robbed  of  the  right 

To  contract  themselves  out  of  your  Bill. 

'Tis  a  triumph,  I  know.    Yet  suppose  that  "  that  Lord  " 

Whom  you  fear  to  such  mortal  degree, 
Just  suppose  that  Lord  S-l-sb-y's  as  good  as  his  word, 

And  insists  that  the  workman  be  free. 

Ay,  suppose  he  inserts  that  enfranchising  clause 

Which  appeared  so  distasteful  to  you ; 
Were  it  not,  worthy  Ministers,  wiser  to  pause, 

And  to  ask  yourselves  what  you  will  do  1 

Will  you  stand  to  your  guns  1  will  you  stick  to  your  post  ? 

And,  allowing  this  measure  to  drop, 
Contentedly  witness  the  moiety  lost 

Of  your  beggarly  Sessional  crop  1 

Or,  despite  all  your  talk  so  portentously  tall, 

Will  you  choose  to  retire  from  the  fray, 
To  climb  down,  to  subside,  to  collapse,  to  sing  small, 

And,  exiguous,  scuttle  away  ? 
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When,  in  fancy,  I  think  of  you  forced  to  make  u.se 
Of  the  process  you've  tried  to  control, 

And  the  swollen  dimensions  you'll  have  to  reduce 
Ere  you  get  yourselves  out  of  the  hole— 

Well,  a  fable  of  ^Esop's  recurs  to  my  mind, 

And  your  plight  very  happily  mocks  : 
Every  now  and  again  I'm  repeating,  I  find, 

What  the  Weasel  remarked  to  the  Fox. 

"  If  you  wish,  my  good  friend,  to  achieve  your  escape, 
Now  you've  pouched  the  contents  of  the  bin, 

You  will  have  to  regain  your  original  shape, 
You  will  have  to  stay  here  and  get  thin.'' 

"  Quern  macra  subisli — et  cetera  "  (you  know 
How  'tis  rendered  by  Horace,  no  doubt). 

"  My  advice  to  you,  sir,  which  I  freely  bestow  ; 
Is  to  try  to  contract  yourself  out." 


REVIEWS. 


BAY  LEAVES  AND  OTHERS.* 

AN  armchair,  a  Corpus  Poetarum  to  refresh  the  memory  as  to 
some  of  the  les3  familiar  originals,  and  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith's  Bay  Leaves — this  is  a  prescription,  for  the  passing  of  a 
right  pleasant  hour  or  so,  which  et  probatum  est  et  probanclum. 
With  the  brief  and  interesting  preface  which  the  author  sets  be- 
fore his  ninety  pages  of  translations  frcm  all  the  more  notable 
Latin  poets  except  Virgil,  Juvenal,  and  Persius,  it  might  be 
possible,  of  course,  to  break  some  lances ;  it  was  never  merry  or 
good  criticism  with  which  it  were  not  possible  so  to  do.  Thus, 
the  opening  sentence — "The  translator  of  Latin  poetry  has  the 
comfort  of  knowing  that  he  is  separated  from  his  authors  by  no 
chasm  of  thought  and  sentiment  such  as  that  which  separates  the 
translator  from  Homer,  or  even  from  yEschylus  " — is  a  curious 
instance  of  the  difference  of  individual  temperament.  We  should 
have  thought  the  chasm  between  English  and  Latin  thought  far 
deeper,  if  less  apparently  wide,  to-day  than  that  between  English 
and  Greek,  at  least  as  far  as  yEschylus  is  concerned.  But  this, 
of  course,  is  merely  an  instance  of  the  essential  and  irreconcilable, 
for  that  very  reason  quite  friendly,  difference  of  "  point  of  view." 
We  do  agree  with  Mr.  Smith  that  the  eiyhteenth-century  English- 
men and  the  Augustan  Latins  might  "call  cousins";  but,  then, 
we  should  say  that  between  the  eighteenth-century  men  and 
ourselves  there  is  a  greater  gulf  fixed  than  even  between  Greek 
and  Latin.  Sed  heec  hctetenus.  The  characterizations  of  the 
authors  chosen  which  follow  are  admirably  terse  and  good.  They 
at  once  "  pose  "  us  for  appreciating  the  succeeding  translations, 
and  show  that  the  translator  was  in  the  right  pose  himself. 

These  authors  are  Lucretius,  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Propertius, 
Ovid,  Horace,  the  tragedian  Seneca,  Lucan,  Martial,  and  Claudian. 
In  the  better-known  authors  Mr.  Smith  has,  of  course,  taken  the 
usual  pieces,  which  are  specially  interesting  both  in  themselves 
and  as  an  exercise.  At  the  first  blush  we  felt  some  doubt  about 
his  selection  of  the  eight-lined  stanza,  ab  ab  abec,  for  his 
Lucretian  versions  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  loss  of  the 
steady  and  equable  roll  of  the  Lucretian  hexameter  is  a  very 
serious  one.  But  then  there  is  no  doubt,  also,  that  no  uniform 
line  in  English  has  the  value  of  this ;  while  the  intertwined 
stanza  does  convey  not  a  little  of  the  grave  volume  of  the  original. 
Indeed,  we  do  not  know  whether  the  Spenserian  might  not  do 
even  better  than  the  ottava.  This  latter,  however,  succeeds  ex- 
cellently, both  in  the  magnificent  opening  (where  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  has  evaded  the  difficulty  into  which  Dryden  fell  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  translating yremium,  not  "  breast,"  but  "  lap  ") 
and  the  finest  passage  of  all — the  immortal  Conviva  satur  argu- 
ment of  the  Third  Book.    This  latter  is  so  good,  it  has  so 

•  Bay  Leaves.    By  Goldwin  Smith.    Lotdon  and  New  York  :  Macmillan 

&  Co.  1893. 

Catullus  with  the  Vigil  of  Venus.  Edited  by  S.  G.  Oweu.  Illustrated 
by  T  W.  Weguelin.    LoDdon :  Lawrence  &  Iiullen.  1893. 

Xenophon's  Art  of  Horsemanship.  By  Moiria  II.  Morgan.  Boston 
(Mass.)  :  Little,  Brown,  &  Co.  1893. 

Tin-  Tragedies  of  Sophocles'.  Translated  by  E.  P.  Coleridge.  Bonn's 
Classical  Library.    London  -  George  bell  &  Sons.  1893. 

The  Works  of  Horace.  Translated  by  the  Kev.  J.  C.  Elgood.  London: 
Swan  SooneDscbein.  1893. 

The  Principal  Work*  of  St.  Jerome.  Translated  by  G.  Lewis,  VV.  G. 
Hartley,  and  W.  H.  Fremantle.  Oxford:  Barker;  New  York  :  Christian 
Literature  Company,  1893. 


thoroughly  given  the  melancholy  music  which  Sackville  first 
infused  into  English,  that  we  must  quote  a  good  piece  of  it : — 

So,  at  the  festive  board,  as  crowned  with  flowers 
And  cup  in  hand  they  sit,  the  revellers  cry  : 

"  Drink,  comrades,  drink ;  a  fleeting  span  is  ours, 
Poor  mortals  that  we  are,  of  jollity  ; 

Nor  comes  it  back.    Then  seize  the  flying  hours." 
Fools  that  they  are  of  a  fond  fantasy  ! 

Can  senseless  clay  for  the  lost  banquet  crave, 

Or  the  lips  miss  the  wine-cup  in  the  grave  ? 

So,  when  the  soul  is  drowned  in  slumber  deep 
We  feel  no  want,  we  reck  not,  hap  what  mayr 

We  miss  not  our  own  selves,  nor  care  of  sleep 
The  bond  to  break,  though  it  should  last  for  aye  ; 

Albeit  our  spirits  then  their  mansion  keep 

And  consciousness  returns  with  dawn  of  day.  j 

How  then  if  sleep  for  nothing  taketh  thought 

Shall  death,  that  hath  no  wakening,  care  for  aught  ? 

What  then  if  Nature  find  a  voice  and  say 
To  senseless  mortals  who  their  end  bewail, 

"  If  thou  hast  drunk  of  joyaunce  in  thy  day 
Nor  let  thy  goods,  as  through  a  leaky  pail 

Water  runs  oft,  slip  unimproved  away, 
Weakling,  give  over  thy  unmanly  wail : 

Rise  from  the  feast  of  life  a  sated  guest, ; 

Thine  hour  has  come,  go,  turn  thee  to  thy  rest ! 

"  But  if  thy  days  have  all  been  spent  in  vain 

And  life  is  now  a  burden,  why  to  waste 
Add  waste  ?    Why  not  have  done  with  toil  and  pain  ?• 

Nought  in  my  stores  is  left  for  thee  to  taste. 
Though  sense  and  limb  should  unimpaired  remain, 

Though  the  whole  race  of  men  thou  could'st  outlast, 
Nought  else  have  I  to  give.    Nay,  though  thy  frame 
Could  deathless  be,  still  all  things  are  the  same —  " 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Smith  does  not  aim  at  excessive  close- 
ness, but  sticks  to  the  older,  and  we  are  disposed  to  think  the 
wiser,  preference  of  equivalent  over  facsimile  ;  also  that  he  never 
(as  the  great  poet  whom  we  have  named  avowedly  did)  passes- 
from  equivalent  to  variation. 

In  passing  from  Lucretius  to  Catullus  we  pass  from  the  difficult 
to  the  impossible  ;  and,  moreover,  here  only  do  we  find  a  real  blot 
in  all  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  pages,  the  use  of  the  incongruous- 
word  "  belle  ' — 

So  knew  the  pretty  bird  my  belle — 

in  the  Sparrow  piece.  But  Phaselus  Me  is  good,  and  the  first' 
quatrain,  at  least,  of  the  unconquerable  Vivamus  mea  Lesbia  is  a 
success,  even  if  that  maiden  stronghold  dislodges  Mr.  Smith 
afterwards.  With  the  three  elegiac  poets  we  come  to  our 
translator's  essays  in  the  heroic  couplet  and  the  quatrain — 
measures  identified  with  that  late  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
century  English  which  is  probably  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  favourite 
phase  of  our  literature,  and  of  which  he  reproduces  the  tone  and 
stamp  with  astonishing  success.  We  feel  sure  that  Dryden,  after 
his  generous  wont,  would  have  been  glad  to  bind  up  with  his 
own  work,  and  to  pay  magnificent  compliments  in  his  preface  to;. 
Mr.  Smith's  versions  of  the  Amores. 

In  Horace  we  again  enter  more  treacherous  seas.  Yet  tho 
opening  attempt,  though  nothing  less  than  Quis  multa  gracilis,  is 
good  ;  and  the  second,  the  scarcely  less  difficult  Leuconoe  piece,, 
is  so  good  that  it  must  be  quoted : — 

Draw  not  that  curtain,  lady  mine  ; 
Seek  no  diviner's  art 

To  read  my  destiny  or  thine — 
It  is  not  wisdom's  part. 

Whether  our  years  be  many  more, 

Or  our  last  winter  this, 
Which  breaks  the  waves  on  yonder  shore — 

Our  ignorance  is  bliss. 

Then  fill  the  wine-cup  while  you  can,. 

And  let  us  banish  sorrow ; 
Cut  short  thy  hopes  to  suit  thy  span,. 

And  never  trust  to-morrow. 

But  the  rest  are  all  good,  too ;  and  though  Tyrrhena  Begum,  like 
Quis  multa  gracilis,  has  been  done  once  for  all  in  English,  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith's  version  will  make  a  fair  show. 

We  are  glad  that  the  translator  has  given  the  fine  passage 
from  Seneca's  Thyestes,  Begnum  non  facient  of>es.  After  being  at 
one  time  almost  a  dictator  with  us,  Seneca,  if  Seneca  he  was,  has 
sunk  and  sunk,  in  English  estimation  almost  to  nothing.  Yet  he 
was  always  well  worth  reading,  especially  in  the  choruses  ;  and 
this  is  not  the  first  sign  we  have  noted  of  a  possible  resurrection 
for  him.  Tho  Lucan  passages  interest  us  less  (we  have  been 
going  to  like  Lucan  for  thirty  years,  but  have  not  had  time);  but 
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the  score  of  selections  from  Martial  are  well  chosen  and  well 
done,  while  the  famous  exordium  of  the  In  Rirfinum  fitly  closes 
the  book.  It  is  comfortable  to  come  across  such  a  book  ;  not  so 
comfortable  to  think  how  few  men  under  forty  nowadays  in 
England  have  produced,  or  are  likely  to  produce,  anything  of  the 
same  flavour  and  quality.  For  this  kind  cometh  not  with  philo- 
logy, nor  with  the  study  of  plaster  casts,  nor  with  chatter  about 
the  Hellenic  and  Latin  minds.  It  cometh  only  with  hard,  long, 
accurate,  and  yet  tasteful,  reading  of  the  literatures  themselves  ; 
with  careful  practice  of  composition  in  the  languages  ;  with  con- 
stant reference  of  modern  letters  to  their  standard.  And  we 
have  changed  all  that. 

The  beautiful  edition  of  Mr.  Owen's  Catullus  (with  the  no 
doubt  later,  but  congenial,  and  in  any  case  exquisite  Pervigilium 
Veneris),  which  Messrs.  Lawrence  &  Bullen  have  published  with  Mr. 
Weguelin's  illustrations,  is  uniform  with  Mr.  Bullen's  own  Anacreon, 
and  we  had  designed  it  as  a  companion  to  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's 
delightful  book,  under  the  supposition  that,  like  the  Anacreon,  it 
contained  translation  as  well  as  text.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does 
not,  and  perhaps  (as  we  have  hinted  above)  wisely ;  but  we  need 
not  part  good  company  for  that.  It  is  by  no  means  merely  a  toy 
edition  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  strictest  scholarship,  and 
Mr.  Owen's  notes  contain  various  emendations  and  renderings, 
some  of  which  exhibit  great  acuteness,  and  which  are  by  no 
means  superfluous  in  the  case  of  a  text  so  corrupt,  and  resting 
on  such  late  and  unauthoritative  MSS.  as  the  text  of  Catullus, 
even  though  they  come  after  the  attempts  of  a  line  of  scholars, 
the  chief  of  whom,  Mr.  Robinson  Ellis,  is  fortunately  still  living. 
But  the  beauty  of  the  book  marks  it  out  for  more  than  merely 
scholarly  perusal ;  and  its  matter  could  not  have  been  better 
chosen  for  presentation  of  this  kind.  To  praise  Catullus  is  almost 
impertinent ;  no  poet  has  caught  up  the  sum  of  love  and  of 
despair,  and  uttered  it  quite  as  he  has.  If  the  Pervigilium  is  of 
a  more  mixed  and  literary  character,  if  its  charm  is  less  (in 
the  ancient  sense)  "  sincere,"  it  is  almost  subtler  and  more  "  it- 
by-itself-it."  Mr.  Weguelin's  illustrations  are,  as  usual,  unequal. 
The  frontispiece  is  smeary  and  unfinished ;  the  pair  in  the  illus- 
tration to  that  wonderful  rendering  of  Sappho,  which  almost 
equals  the  original,  are  a  trivial  grinning  couple,  who  never  knew 
the  rapture  of  the  poem  ;  and  we  are  disappointed  with  the  single 
plate  to  the  Vigil.  But  the  "  Nereides  admirantes "  are  quite 
Ettyishly  good ;  the  wandering  Ariadne  is  an  admirable  com- 
position ;  the  Atys  plate  has  no  little  merit ;  and  in  that  to  the 
Passer  Mr.  Weguelin  has  been  almost  entirely  successful. 
Indeed,  on  the  whole,  we  like  this  collection  better  than  the 
drawings  for  the  Anacreon. 

Another  very  pretty  book  is  Mr.  Morris  Morgan's  version 
of  Xenophon's  charming  little  Ilepl  imrucqs,  one  of  the  best 
products  of  American  scholarship  we  have  recently  seen  in  a 
kind  which  English  scholars  have,  as  a  rule,  left  far  too 
much  untried.  Mr.  Morris  has  given  a  capital  version  of 
the  little  tractate  itself ;  he  has  written  a  good  essay  on  the 
Greek  riding-horse  ;  he  has  collected  and  translated  divers 
notable  passages  from  classical  writers  on  the  points  of  the 
animal  ;  he  has  added  good  notes  ;  and,  above  all,  he  has 
embellished  the  book  with  an  almost  unique  set  of  illustra- 
tions, entirely  from  ancient  sources.  He  says,  with  a  modest 
pride  which  we  believe  to  be  well  justified,  that  he  does  not 
believe  any  ancient  author  except  Homer  has  had  the  benefit  of 
such  illustration  to  such  an  extent.  Starting  with  the  magni- 
ficent horse's  head  of  the  Uffizi  for  a  frontispiece,  he  ransacks 
sculptures,  and  vases,  and  coins  for  apposite  adornments,  all 
strictly  illustrating  the  text,  and  the  total  is  one  upon  which 
we  can  very  sincerely  make  him  our  compliment. 

The  remaining  translations  on  our  list  approach  nearer  to  the 
humble  "  crib "  than  those  which  we  have  already  noticed,  and 
present  themselves  with  no  tricks  of  illustration  or  frounces  of 
print  and  paper.  Mr.  Edward  Coleridge's  Sophocles  is  a  favour- 
able example  of  the  efforts  of  the  publishers  to  reorganize  and 
bring  up  to  date  the  great  collection  of  "  Bohn " — whereof  it 
may  be  said  with  frankness  that  it  originally  and  eminently 
deserved  the  famous  tag  sunt  bona,  &c.  The  Sophocles  was 
never  one  of  the  bona,  and  if  it  had  been  the  recent  appearance  of 
Professor  Campbell's  and  Professor  Jebb's  texts,  but  especially 
the  latter,  would  have  antiquated  it.  Mr.  Coleridge  has  wisely 
taken  Mr.  Jebb  as  his  chief  guide,  but  without  omitting  to  con- 
sult others  ;  and  his  version,  where  we  have  tried  it,  is  plain  but 
good  and  not  inelegant,  while  there  are  sufficient  notes  to  ex- 
plain the  readings  chosen. 

We  are  unable  to  say  much,  or  indeed  any,  good  of  Mr. 
Elgood's  Horace,  which  appears  from  the  preface,  though  not  from 
the  title-page,  to  be  a  revised  edition.  It  is  a  simple  "  construe  " 
in  prose,  not  in  the  least  more  elegant,  and  sometimes  much  less 
strictly  faithful  ("my  head  will  touch  the  stars  "  for  the  last  line 


of  the  first  ode),  than  one  would  expect  from  a  decently  promising 
fourth-form  boy. 

If  the  well-printed  and  abundantly  stored  volumes  of  the  Nicene 
and  Post-Nicene  Fathers,  edited  by  Dr.  Wace  and  the  late  Dr. 
Schafl',  are  intended  for  the  clergy,  we  can  only  regret  the  disuse 
of  learning  in  that  Order  ;  but  if  for  the  laity,  we  can  only  rejoice 
in  the  fact  that  there  is  a  sufficient  lay  public  for  them.  The 
volume  representing  St.  Jerome  contains  almost  all  the  letters  and 
all  the  miscellaneous  works  bearing  on  Church  history  and 
Church  controversy.  The  work  appears  to  have  been  actually 
performed  by  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Martley,  and  revised  by  their 
sometime  tutor,  Mr.  Fremantle.  It  is  really  good ;  and  the 
translators  are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  got  so  large  a  mass 
of  matter  into  excellent  current  English  with  scarcely  any 
awkward  smack  of  the  Latin. 


NOVELS.* 

THERE  is  something  pleasing  in  the  sensation  of  reading  a 
new  book  and  coming  across  an  old  friend  in  the  shape  of  the 
plot.  When  we  find  Nell  Creith,  proud  and  penniless,  weeping 
over  the  death  of  her  father ;  refusing  consolation  and  charitable 
relief  from  her  unknown  cousin  Paul  Romer,  with  whose  family 
her  father  had  quarrelled,  and  who,  through  a  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  has  inherited  the  property ;  then  we  know 
where  we  are,  and  immediately  extend  our  blessing  to  the  happy 
union  of  the  two.  And  sure  enough  this  satisfactory  termination 
is  brought  about  with  timely  assistance  from  a  sky  of  "  a  deep 
pellucid  blue,"  and  a  sun  which,  we  are  informed,  shines  alike  on 
park  or  alley,  banqueting  hall  or  stifling  garret.  Evidently  the 
author  has  obtained  a  receipt  for  novel-making,  and  has  carried 
it  out  to  the  letter ;  but  he  has  also  a  commendable  knack  for  ob- 
serving life,  and  reproducing  it  with  photographic  faithfulness. 
The  book  is  written  -with  care  and  a  reverence  for  the  art  of 
construction. 

When  once  a  novelist  gets  hold  of  a  millionaire  there  need  be 
no  limit  to  the  wonders  brought  about.  In  the  case  of  Margaret 
Drummond,  however,  the  author  is  on  her  guard  ;  she  does  not 
allow  her  head  to  be  turned,  and  her  heroine  is  as  steady-going 
as  herself.  The  afflictions  attendant  on  wealth  are  frequently 
brought  before  us,  and  our  sympathies  appealed  to  on  behalf  of 
the  unfortunate  millionaire.  But,  nevertheless,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  this  is  only  another  confirmation  of  the  truth  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  saying,  that  many  people  had  written  books  to 
prove  that  poverty  was  better  than  wealth,  but  none  had  been 
needed  to  convince  the  world  that  wealth  was  preferable  to 
poverty.  To  those  who — from  its  title — expect  this  book  to 
provide  them  with  amusement  of  the  Monte  Cristo  kind,  it  will 
prove  a  disappointment ;  but  it  has  merits  of  a  different  nature. 
It  is  mainly  compiled  of  the  strifes  and  petty  warfares  among  the 
inhabitants  of  a  remote  village  in  Scotland,  the  property  of 
Margaret  Drummond.  She  sets  herself  the  task  of  acting  pro- 
vidence to  all  her  dependents,  with  the  help  of  a  capable  under- 
standing, a  generous  nature,  and  unlimited  funds.  But  her  path 
is  a  thorny  one,  and  her  money  seems  more  to  impede  than  assist  her 
ends.  The  minute  account  of  the  management  and  mismanagement 
of  the  estate  does  great  credit  to  the  author's  ingenuity,  and  these 
accurate  minor  details  would  make  an  excellent  beginning  to  the 
book  ;  but  they  are  hardly  of  sufficient  interest  to  fill  out  a  three- 
volume  novel  with  but  few  more  lively  incidents  to  relieve  them. 
Porridge  is  all  very  well  for  breakfast,  but  when  it  reappears  for 
lunch,  dinner,  and  supper  too,  we  feel  rather  more  than  satiated 
by  so  stodgy  a  bill  of  fare.  At  first  the  book  promises  fair  to 
be  a  novel  without  love,  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  new  de- 
parture, we  would  readily  forgive  the  dulness.  But  when  we 
learn,  towards  the  end  of  the  book,  that  Miss  Drummond  has 
caused  one  man  to  die  for  her  sake,  another  to  go  mad  and  kill 
himself  for  love  of  her,  and  a  third  to  ask  her  to  be  his  wife,  we 
grow  indignant ;  for,  if  the  old  story  is  to  be  resorted  to,  after  all, 
it  would  be  better  if  the  romantic  element  played  a  more 
lively  part  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  village  gossips,  dishonest  elders, 
&c.  Almost  all  the  dialogues  are  in  Scotch  dialect,  which,  though 
it,  no  doubt,  adds  greatly  to  the  vividness  of  local  colouring,  does 
not  assist  the  reader  in  wading  through  the  duller  passages. 

Although  Mr.  Medland,  Premier  of  the  "  New  Lindsey  "  Parlia- 

<m   —  — 
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ment,  is  only  favoured  with  the  appellation  of  Half  a  Hero,  we 
are  evidently  expected  to  consider  him  more  than  that.  He  is  a 
heroebecause  he  is  less  corrupt  than  his  colleagues,  and  refuses  to 
purchase  the  silence  of  his  enemies  by  bribes  of  place  or  money. 
He  marries — in  all  but  the  legal  sense,  his  wife's  husband  being 
still  alive — the  woman  he  loves,  and  their  lives  are  united  until 
her  death.  The  last  of  his  good  actions  is  to  prevent  a  charge  of 
mounted  police  on  a  revolted  mob  of  his  own  supporters  by 
throwing  himself  in  the  breach.  The  charge  is  checked  and  the 
mob  appeased  ;  but  he  pays  for  it  with  his  life.  He  is  only  half 
a  hero,  inasmuch  as  he  induced  the  woman  he  loved  to  leave  her 
husband  against  her  will,  although  she  neither  loved  nor  revered 
him,  and  received  almost  brutal  treatment  at  his  hands.  And,  in 
spite  of  her  devotion  to  Medland,  she  never  ceased  to  regret  this 
act.  The  book  is  an  excellent  picture  of  colonial  life,  with  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  the  Governor,  his  family  and  household,  the 
local  Parliament,  society,  &c.  It  is  different  from,  and  superior 
to,  the  average  novel,  in  so  far  as  the  emotional  passages  are  not 
strained,  the  social  descriptions  not  vulgar,  and,  since  it  is  written 
by  a  man,  all  the  heroism  is  not  appropriated  by  the  women. 
Several  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  life  in  the  colonies 
are  brought  to  light  without  being  thrust  forward  obtrusively — 
as,  for  instance,  that  Englishmen  away  from  England  grow  more 
English  than  the  English  ;  also  that  new  communities  are  interest- 
ing, and  give  scope  for  a  nobility  of  sentiment  and  a  heroism  of 
action  commonly  thought  out  of  date  in  the  mother-country. 

The  main  situation  in  Amabel :  a  Military  Romance,  is  of  a 
decidedly  disagreeable  nature,  and  the  limit  of  the  reader's 
endurance  is  continually  being  sounded  by  the  most  uncomfort- 
able of  all  questions — What  makes  and  maintains  the  barriers 
between  the  different  grades  of  society  ?  Amabel  is  born  a  lady, 
she  spends  her  girlhood  in  close  intimacy  with  a  farmer's  family  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  when  she  is  married  to  a  sergeant  in  a  cavalry 
regiment  she  suffers  acutely  under  the  different  social  standard 
from  her  own  of  those  with  whom  she  has  to  associate.  The 
unpleasantness  of  the  situation  is  further  intensified  by  the  dis- 
covery that  the  captain  of  her  husband's  troop  is  her  own  brother. 
The  book  is  not  without  cleverness  of  a  certain  kind,  and  displays 
a  natural  capacity  for  novel-writing.  But  the  author  seems 
principally  concerned  in  arousing  our  sensations  one  way  or 
another,  and  is  reckless  whether  she  does  so  by  stirring  our 
hearts  or  merely  treading  on  our  corns. 

Miss  Stuart's  Legacy  is  a  novel  which  deserves  at  once  to  be 
classed  above  the  commonplace,  if  for  no  other  reason  but  that 
the  interest  of  it  never  palls,  and  that  we  need  not  reproach  our- 
selves for  enduring  dulness  while  perusing  any  one  chapter  of 
its  three  volumes.  We  are  never  burdened  with  the  sense  of 
what  an  effort  it  must  have  been  to  write  it,  for  it  throbs  with 
the  vigour  of  real  creative  power.  The  central  figure,  Miss 
Stuart,  out  of  whose  character  and  disposition  the  novel  is 
evolved,  decidedly  represents  a  type,  and  is  not  merely  the 
photograph  of  an  individual.  The  incidents  of  the  story,  though 
varied  and  exciting  enough  in  themselves  to  keep  our  atten- 
tion continually  fascinated,  have  the  additional  interest  that 
each  one  serves  to  work  out  the  problem,  and  is  an  agent 
that  exposes  in  a  fresh  light  the  characters  connected  with 
it.  The  story  deals  with  life  in  India — military,  civil,  and 
native — and  to  our  surprise  and  admiration  we  find  that  this 
ground,  which  one  might  have  supposed  monopolized  by  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling,  has  been  treated  by  Mrs.  Steel  with  truth  and 
originality  altogether  free  from  imitation.  She  has  portrayed 
with  admirable  success  the  wide  divergences  of  character  between 
the  different  native  races  and  the  want  of  all  sympathy,  in  spite 
of  constant  intercourse,  between  them  and  the  English  ;  also  the 
new  moods  and  characteristics  developed  in  Anglo-Indians  by  the 
climate  and  conditions  of  life,  and  the  local  colouring  is  so 
managed  as  to  be  always  present,  yet  never  aggressive.  The 
character  of  Miss  Stuart  is  worked  out  with  peculiar  skill ;  as  one 
door  of  experience  after  another  is  opened  to  her,  she  realizes  that 
her  actual  development  is  quite  diilerent  from  what  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be.  Her  next  move  is  to  think  that  the  originality  of 
her  sensations  must  be  wicked  ;  and,  finally,  she  understands  that 
they  are  not  wrong,  but  merely  unconventional.  It  is  no  small 
additional  merit  in  the  book  that  the  legal  and  monetary  facts 
are  related  with  a  conscientious  clinging  to  possibility  and  pro- 
bability not  usual  in  the  financial  flights  of  most  novelists;  and 
tbie,  needless  to  say,  greatly  enhances  their  effect  as  agents  in  the 
dramatic  development  of  the  narrative.  The  falseness  of  conven- 
tional sentiment  and  morality  is  frequently  pointed  out,  and  the 
moral  of  the  book  may  be  summed  up  in  the  closing  sentence : — 
"The  only  intolerable  tax  is  that  which  follows  on  the  attempt 
to  inherit  opinions  ;  for,  when  we  have  paid  it,  we  have  nothing 
in  exchange  save  something  that  is  neither  real  estate  nor 
personal  property." 


UN  CONGE  AU  QUEEN'S  ROYAL  SOUTH-SURREY 
REGIMENT.* 

IN  a  series  of  fifteen  letters  a  French  boy,  supposed  to  have 
been  educated  at  Eton,  describes  to  a  friend  in  France  his 
adventures  during  a  short  period  of  service  with  the  colours, 
consequent  on  taking  the  Queen's  "  schilling."  Recruited  by  a 
red-nosed  sergeant  in  Trafalgar  Square,  somewhat  unkindly 
designated  a  racolcur,  or  crimp,  he  is  passed  by  the  doctor, 
accepted  for  the  service,  and  joins  his  regiment  at  Dover.  Here 
he  meets  with  another  old  Eton  boy,  one  Lieutenant  Finch  (spelt 
indifferently  Pinch  and  Linch),  through  whose  instrumentality 
he,  as  a  private  soldier,  obtains  a  glimpse  of  the  officers'  mess, 
and  of  their  lives  generally.  After  a  short  sojourn  at  Dover,  the 
recruit,  now  promoted  to  lance-sergeant,  is  shipped  off  with  a 
draft  to  India,  is  engaged  in  a  little  "affair"  in  which  a  rebellious 
village  near  Allahabad  is  brought  to  its  senses,  goes  into  cholera 
camp  after  the  bursting  of  the  monsoon,  is  struck  down  by  fever, 
ond  is  finally  invalided  home,  and  obtains  his  discharge  from 
Netley  Hospital. 

In  so  rapid  and  eventful  a  career  the  scenes  must  necessarily 
change  and  succeed  each  other  with  the  speed  of  those  in  a 
Drury  Lane  drama,  and  the  sequence  of  incidents  is  unavoidably 
improbable.  Story  there  is  next  to  none ;  but  the  various 
adventures  of  the  hero  serve  to  string  together  every  possible 
vicissitude  foreseen  by  the  Queen's  Regulations.  The  book  is,  in 
fact,  an  abridged  edition  of  that  volume,  of  the  Soldier's  Pocket- 
ledger  and  of  the  Manual  of  Military  Law  rolled  into  one.  The 
description  of  Tommy  Atkins's  life  in  barracks  is  curiously 
accurate  ;  and  the  distortion,  due  to  its  being  viewed  through 
French  spectacles,  slight.  Naturally,  so  well  informed  a  foreigner 
readily  detects  weak  points  in  our  armour  of  administration; 
but  the  criticism  throughout  is  kindly,  and  the  comparisons 
drawn  between  our  institutions  and  those  of  the  French  army 
are  by  no  means  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Canteens,  recreation 
rooms,  coffee  bars,  all  come  in  for  a  very  hearty  share  of 
praise,  though  with  a  sly  dig  at  our  commercially  co-operative 
instincts.  Short  and  long  service,  territorial  regiments,  linked 
battalions,  deferred  pay,  stoppages,  free  kits,  rations,  good- 
conduct  medals  and  6tripes,  punishments,  &c,  are  all  dis- 
cussed with  considerable  knowledge  and  skill;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  the  "ancien  officier  oVartillerie  has  managed  to 
obtain  so  complete  a  grasp  of  the  vie  intime  of  our  rank  and  file. 
Some  of  the  book  is,  of  course,  Max  O'Rellish.  On  the  eve  of  his 
embarkation  for  India,  the  smart  lance-corporal  is  within  an  ace 
of  being  kept  at  home  because  he  is  a  good  cricketer,  and  cannot 
be  well  spared  from  the  team.  Then  in  the  escarmouche  —the 
skirmish  in  which  the  Indian  village  is  reduced  to  submission — 
one  man  only  is  wounded,  but  the  Colonel  is  made  a  Companion 
of  the  Star  of  India,  Captain  Hardbone  (another  Eton  boy),  who 
gallops  on  a  pony  in  front  of  his  men  shouting  "  Floreat  Etona  ! " 
obtains  the  Victoria  Cross,  Lieutenant  Finch  (who  subsequently 
marries  the  regimental  schoolmistress)  is  rewarded  with  a 
D.S.O.,  all  the  officers  are  promoted,  and  every  man  gets  a  war 
medal  and  clasp.  The  book  is  defaced  throughout  by  the  slovenly 
spelling  of  English  words,  but  this  seems  inevitable  in  a  French 
work.  Taken  altogether,  it  is  an  eminently  readable  little  work, 
and  it  serves  as  a  pendant  to  the  ghastly  Sous-offs,  in  which 
barrack-room  life  in  the  French  army  is  described  with  such 
brutal,  and  presumably  truthful,  candour. 


GUN,  ROD,  AND  SADDLE. t 

THE  possession  of  a  natural  turn  for  observation,  either  of  the 
habit3  of  domestic  or  wild  animals  is  a  rare  quality  among 
those  who  merely  take  up  sport  as  a  pleasure.  A  vast  difference 
exists  between  such  men  and  those  who  deserve  the  title  of 
sportsmen.  None  have  more  claim  to  it  than  those  who  are 
in  the  actual  possession  of  a  natural  turn  for  observation,  and 
who  make  the  habits  of  animals  a  pleasurable  study.  To  produce 
the  result  of  such  studies  in  a  manner  worthy  of  publication  in 
the  form  of  a-  book  is  also  not  an  accomplishment  sportsmen 
seem  to  excel  in.  Traveller's  tale  only  too  often  takes  the  place 
of  unpretentious  discussion,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  the  same 
path  has  been  followed  through  many  of  the  chapters  under 
notice.  "  A  Bear  Adventure  "  and  "  A  Rencontre  with  a  Bear  " 
are  both  tales  worth  framing  and  glazing.  In  the  more  prac- 
tical part  of  the  work,  such  as  a  chapter  devoted  to  "  Hints  on 
Shooting,"  an  old-fashionedness  prevails ;  after  which,  in  a  succeed- 

*  Vn  Conge  au  Queen'*  Royal  South- Surrey  Regiment.  Par  George 
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ing  chapter,  we  are  asked  whether  modern  guns  shoot  thirty  per 
cent,  better  than  those  produced  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  safe  to 
affirm  in  reply  that  thirty  per  cent,  more  of  the  game  shot  at 
falls ;  and  it  can  be  stated,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
the  delicate  art  of  boring  gun- barrels  has  made  great  advances 
towards  increase  of  penetrating  power,  and  consequently  increase 
of  shooting  power.  Previous  to  these  latter  advancements 
came  almost  an  entire  remodelling  of  the  breech  end,  which 
much  aided  rapid  loading  and  added  much  to  the  deadliness  of  the 
weapon.  In  again  bringing  to  notice  improvements  in  boring 
gun-barrels,  the  introduction  of  choking  or  concentrating  the 
muzzle  adds  much  to  the  killing  powers  of  the  second  barrel, 
and  consequently  to  successful  right  and  left  shots.  Taking  this 
together  with  the  general  extra  handiness  of  modern  guns  over 
those  of  fifty  years  ago,  it  seems  safe  to  assert  that  thirty  per 
cent,  better  shooting  is  accounted  for.  If  thirty  per  cent, 
more  of  the  game  shot  at  be  added  to  bags  of  to-day,  is  it  not 
mainly  due  to  improvements  in  firearms,  more  especially  if  further 
evidence  be  produced  as  to  the  extra  wildness  of  such  game  as 
partridges,  &c.  ? 

Hybrids,  whether  in  rod  or  gun,  says  Mr.  Parker  Gillmore,  are 
to  be  carefully  avoided. 

'  I  was  once  entrapped  into  using  a  hybrid  gun  in  the  town- 
ship of  Markham,  Upper  Canada.  Going  through  some  bush  I 
flushed  a  quantity  of  woodcock.  I  stated  the  circumstance 
when  I  returned  to  the  farmhouse  where  I  was  residing.  As 
I  had  no  gun  with  me  the  host  offered  me  the  use  of  his, 
which,  from  his  description,  was  worthy  of  a  duke,  and  there- 
fore I  accepted  the  offer.  On  production,  it  proved  to  be  half 
shot-gun,  half  rifle — that  is,  the  right  barrel  was  smooth,  the 
left  rifled.  This  was  my  first  experience  of  such  a  weapon, 
and  most  probably  my  last.  The  game  was  found,  the  cover 
was  close,  and  snap-shooting  necessary.  It  was  of  no  use.  The 
gun  would  not  come  up,  or  the  game  come  down.' 

Such  a  weapon  as  described  was  never  intended  for  woodcock 
shooting,  and  this  an  experienced  sportsman  should  have  known.  A 
combined  smooth  and  grooved  bore  gun  is  a  useful  weapon  for  shoot- 
ing some  of  the  smaller  four-footed  game,  the  smooth  bore  being 

loaded  with  buck-shot.    The  other  hybrid  instrument  of  sport  

a  combination  fishing-rod  mentioned  on  the  same  page — is  also 
not  entirely  to  be  discarded  ;  for  does  not  a  stiff  top  joint  to  a 
fly-rod  answer  a  good  purpose  on  occasions  when  natural  bait  has 
to  be  resorted  to,  such  as  grasshopper  or  caddis  fly,  used  only  in 
the  clearest  water,  and  requiring  an  immense  amount  of  skill  in 
manipulation  ?  Such  a  rod  need  not  necessarily  be  styled  "  an 
article  for  capturing  trout  that  no  true  fisherman  ought  to  be 
proud  of,"  nor  does  a  fisherman  deserve  to  be  arrested  for  owning 
it.  His  own  skill  and  success  at  times  when  the  greatest  amount 
of  skill  is  required  is  all  a  fisherman  prides  himself  on.  All  his 
pride  need  not  be  concentrated  on  a  cane-built  fly-rod,  only  to 
be  used  in  casting  the  artificial  fly,  as  commanded  in  the  chapter 
under  notice. 

In  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  American  Trotting  Horse 
some  trotting  records  are  given,  Eathan  Allen  being  mentioned 
as  having  covered  the  mile  in  2  minutes  15  seconds;  within 
the  last  few  years  the  above  record  being  beaten  till  the  mar- 
vellous time  of  a  mile  in  2  minutes  9  J  seconds  had  been  scored. 
This  record  was  entirely  surpassed  last  year  by  Nancy  Hanks 
trotting  a  mile  in  2  minutes  4  seconds.  The  greater  proportion 
of  Barb  blood  in  American  trotters  is  said  to  be  the  main  cause 
of  their  superiority  over  English  horses  at  this  pace.  Americans 
are  willing  enough  to  acknowledge  that  some  of  their  best 
trotting  sires  were  those  imported  from  England— namely,  Mes- 
senger and  Mambrino,  both  of  which  in  their  pedigrees  show  a 
preponderance  of  Barb  blood.  For  the  further  defence  of  English 
horses,  it  must  be  stated  trotting  has  been  cultivated  at  the  ex- 
pense of  galloping  in  America,  which  mainly  accounts  for  their 
animals  excelling  at  that  particular  pace,  and  not  the  prepon- 
derance of  Barb  blood. 


SONGS  OF  A  STROLLING  PLAYER.* 

"ly/T  R.  LEGGE,  in  making  a  modest  bid  for  the  vacant  Laureate- 
ship  of  the  modern  stage,  is  dealing  with  a  subject-matter 
which  he  thoroughly  understands,  and  with  which  he  is  in  absolute 
touch  and  sympathy  ;  and  there  are  few,  indeed,  nowadays,  who 
write  of  stage  life,  of  whom  one  can  affirm  as  much.  His  muse  is 
certainly  "  slangy,"  unnecessarily  so  sometimes— though  there  are 
occasions,  such  as  the  ballad  of  "  The  Limelight  Man,"  when 
slang  is  essential— and  his  rhymes  and  rhythm  may  sometimes  be 
faulty ;  but  it  would  be  ungracious  to  break  on  a  critical  wheel 
the  butterfly  verse  of  a  beginner.    Instead  of  complaining  that 

T  *  S°,n9Z  °f  a  St>olH"g  Player.  By  Robert  George  Legge.  London : 
Junes  &  Co.  1893. 


Mr.  Legge  is  not  all  at  once  a  Mackworth  Praed  or  a  C.  S.  C, 
we  prefer  to  record  the  simple  fact  that  none  but  an  actor  could 
have  written  this  book,  and  that  certainly  few  actors  could  have 
executed  the  task  half  so  well  as  Mr.  Legge  has  done. 

The  strolling-player  no  longer  wanders  from  town  to  town 
under  the  picturesque  circumstances  commemorated  in  the  old 
ballad  which  tells  us 

the  beggars  are  coming  to  town — 
Some  in  rags,  and  some  in  tags,  and  some  in  velvet  gown. 

Children  no  longer  hail  his  advent  along  the  linen-laden  hedge- 
rows with  cries  of  "  Mother,  mother,  take  in  the  washing ;  the 
actors  are  coming  !  "  Actors  nowadays  have  linen  of  their  own, 
which  they  sometimes  wash  with  inconvenient  and  embarrassing 
publicity ;  but,  though  "  busking  "  it  on  foot  has  given  place  to 
the  comparative  comfort  of  the  third-class  railway-carriage,  there 
are  duller  and  worse  existences  than  that  touring-life  of  which 
Mr.  Legge  sings  : — 

Oh !  the  smoke  is  put  behind 

"With  the  agents  out  of  mind, 
And  the  managers  who  promise  and  forget, 

And  the  shows  that  we  have  seen, 

And  the  great  what-might-have-been, 
And  the  pals  that  think  on  us  and  we  regret. 

But  the  country  work 's  begun, 

And  there's  study  to  be  done, 
And  rehearsals  for  a  week  or  so  are  owed ; 

Yet  it  still  must  be  allowed, 

If  you're  with  a  jolly  crowd, 
That  it's  none  so  bad  being  out  upon  the  road. 

The  pathos  of  stage-stories  is  apt  to  take  a  somewhat  stereo- 
typed form ;  but,  often  as  we  have  met  in  verse  and  prose  the 
situation  of  the  player  forced  with  an  aching  heart  to  make 
others  laugh,  Mr.  Legge's  forcible  and  vivid  version  bears  quota- 
tion : — 

What  is  the  matter  with  Jones  to-night  ? 

(The  low  comedian  gets  his  laugh ;) 
His  manner  is  odd,  and  his  face  is  white, 
And  his  words  aren't  coming  exactly  right ; 

(How  funny  the  people  think  him  1) 

Listen !    They're  in  a  perfect  roar ! 

(The  low  comedian  gets  his  laugh ;) 
Shouting,  and  clapping,  and  wanting  more— 
There's  a  laugh  he  never  has  got  before ! 

(How  funny  the  people  think  him !) 

"What's  that  ?    A  paper !—"  Notice,"  Eh  ? 

(The  low  comedian  gets  his  laugh ;) 
"  Death  of  a  child — run  over  to-day — 
Father  an  actor  ?  "    Get  on  with  the  play  ! 

(How  funny  the  people  think  him !) 

This  is  not  new,  perhaps,  but  it  is  true  and  well  told ;  and  the 
truth  well  told  is  better  than  mere  novelty  for  novelty's  sake ; 
still,  if  we  desire  some  new  thing  of  Mr.  Legge,  let  us  turn  to 
his  ballad  of  "  The  Under-seller,"  wherein  an  incubus  of  the 
modern  stage  dissects  himself  for  our  edification  in  (among  others) 
the  following  stanzas : — 

My  name  is  in  bills  by  the  dozen ;  I  advertise  everywhere ; 
I'm  always  the  right  side  of  footlights  at  any  and  each 
matinee, 

And  if  you  are  struck  with  amazement,  and  ask  how  the  deuce 
I  got  there, 

I  smile  in  a  leering-like  fashion,  and  wrinkle  my  smirk  lips, 
and  say — 

In  secret  and  stealthily  wriggle  your  way  to  a  manager's  room  ; 
Discover  what  parts  there  are  going,  and  your  friends  who  are 
after  them,  too  ; 
Find  out  the  exact  sum  they're  asking,  then  your  own  capabili- 
ties "  boom," 

And  hint  you  could  dress  them  much  better  for  less  than  a 
third  of  the  screw. 

Observe  the  satire,  unconscious,  perhaps,  on  the  poet's  part,  in  the 
words  "  dress  them  much  better,"  not  "act  them  much  better/' 
There  are  plenty  of  actors  and  managers,  too,  nowadays,  to  whom 
the  clothes  are  by  far  the  more  important  part  of  the  business. 
The  underseller  has  hitherto,  so  far  as  we  know,  escaped  the 
satirist's  lash  ;  but  he  is  none  the  less  an  undoubted  fact,  as  much 
abroad  in  the  overstocked  market  of  the  stage  as  ever  was  the 
schoolmaster  in  the  wider  world  outside.  Mr.  Legge  writes  of 
him  bitterly  and  feelingly  as  if  he  knew  him ;  nor  would  it  be 
surprising  if  he  did ;  there  are  enough  of  the  underseller's  kind 
about  to  make  it  no  impossible  matter  for  an  actor  to  draw  his 
portrait  from  the  life. 
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ESKIMO  LIFE.* 

DR.  NANSEN'S  interesting  book  on  the  Eskimo  is  really  one 
long  sermon  on  the  inconvenience  of  putting  new  wine 
into  old  bottles.  Eskimo  life  is  a  very  old  bottle ;  we  do  not  know 
when,  or  perhaps  whence,  these  Hyperboreans  reached  their 
frosty  coasts,  where  the  Norse  explorers  found  the  "  Skraelings." 
One  thing  is  certain — namely,  that  their  kindly,  dirty,  friendly 
life  harmonized  with  their  broad  and  bleak  environment.  There 
was  room  enough  for  every  one  to  hunt  seals  and  whales,  there 
was  plenty  offish,  a  little  drift-wood,  oil,  skins,  and  there  was  a 
traditional  and  noble  generosity.  The  Red  Indian,  before  the 
Europeans  corrupted  him,  was  hospitable,  open-handed,  full  of 
charity  in  peace,  but  a  fiend  incarnate  in  war.  The  Eskimo 
did  not  care  for  fighting.  If  ever  a  murder  was  committed,  it 
was  no  affair  of  the  community ;  and  even  the  kindred  of  the 
slain  man  took  up  the  blood-feud  without  enthusiasm.  A 
quarrel  was  settled  by  a  competition  in  sarcastic  song.  Beyond 
killing  witches,  burying  sick  old  ladies  before  they  were  dead, 
exploiting  female  labour,  and  entertaining  an  unconscious  con- 
tempt of  the  Seventh  Commandment,  the  Eskimo  were  a  nice  and 
natural  people.  There  was  no  gall  in  them,  and,  if  not  martial 
on  land,  they  were  dauntless  in  face  of  danger  on  the  sea.  The 
conditions  of  their  life  and  character  enabled  them  to  practise  a 
sort  of  Socialism  tempered  by  starvation.  If  they  had  no  magis- 
trates except  Mediums  (the  Angakut),  they  had  a  body  of  orally 
transmitted  customs.  In  fact,  they  rubbed  along  very  well ; 
they  took  more  than  one  wife,  yet  there  was  little  jealousy,  and 
their  sexual  morality  was  chiefly  laudable  for  its  tolerant  good 
humour.  The  men's  work  was  almost  entirely  sport ;  the  Labour 
party  consisted  of  the  women,  who  were  trampled  on,  so  to  speak, 
but  were  not  discontented. 

The  serpent  of  missionary  enterprise  crept  into  this  frozen 
Paradise.  The  women  were  taught  to  be  jealous,  the  men  learned 
to  read,  and,  of  course,  their  skill  in  sport  began  to  depart.  From 
being  nomadic  they  were  fixed  down  to  certain  homes.  They 
learned  to  drink ;  but,  it  is  fair  to  add,  the  Danish  Government 
does  not  allow  the  sale  of  liquor  among  them.  From  the  most 
blameless  motives,  in  short,  the  missionaries  set  about  making  the 
Eskimo  unfit  -for  their  environment.  Dr.  Nansen  urges  this 
charge  again  and  again,  and  would  gladly  see  the  Europeans 
withdraw.  It  is  not  very  likely  that  they  will  do  this,  and,  pro- 
bably, the  Eskimo  will  die  out — already  they  have  become  a 
people  of  very  mixed  blood. 

The  accounts  of  Eskimo  kayaks,  weapons  (they  have  a  form 
of  the  Australian  throwing-stick),  and  religion  are  interesting,  but 
not  very  novel.  Rink's  Tales  and  Traditions  of  the  Eskimo  tells  us 
almost  as  much  as  we  need  to  know,  and  the  tales  show  the  Eskimo 
ideal  in  action.  The  great  object  of  ambition  is  to  be  an  Angekok, 
or  medium ;  to  have  a  nice,  shiny,  familiar  spirit ;  to  be  tied  up  like 
a  Davenport  Brother,  and  then  to  become  clairvoyant;  to  send  one's 
soul  on  its  voyages.  "Why  the  Angakut  need  to  be  tied  up  is  a 
mystery.  We  only  know  that  in  the  fourth  century  after  Christ 
the  Greek  or  Egyptian  medium  (fio^siy)  was  bound  in  the  same 
way.  Oracles  delivered  by  the  mediums  are  quoted  by  Porphyry 
and  Eusebius  to  this  effect.  The  spirits  invoked  by  these  persons 
were  also  luminous,  Iamblichus  tells  us,  as  among  the  Eskimo. 
Possibly  this  may  make  Dr.  Nansen  reconsider  his  theory  of 
borrowing.  To  his  mind  the  analogies  between  Eskimo  and 
other  mythologies  are  explained  by  transmission,  perhaps  through 
the  Norsemen,  of  whom  Eskimo  tradition  remembers  very  little. 
As  he  allows  for  the  independent  evolution  of  the  throwing- 
stick,  he  might  also  allow  that  myths  may  have  been  spon- 
taneously evolved.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  the  Eskimo  Angekok 
got  his  mystic  mummeries  from  Greece,  or  Chaldea,  or  Egypt. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  possibility  of  disproving  the  trans- 
mission of  myth ;  but  the  natural  fancy  hits,  also,  on  coinci- 
dent ideas.  Modern  mediums  and  circles  go  through  the  same 
quackeries  as  those  which  Iamblichus  explained  to  Porphyry. 
Yet  American  charlatans  did  not  borrow  them  from  the  Greek. 
As  to  the  Angakut,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration  in  their 
account  of  their  feats.  Scott  remaiks  that  a  crazy  Scotch 
Dissenter,  Meikle  John  Gibb — too  mad  for  even  the  Restoration 
Government  to  hang — became  a  high  pow-wow  among  the  Red 
Indians.  They  acknowledged  the  Scotchman's  superiority  at  their 
own  game  ;  and  probably  a  Yankee  impostor  could  easily  cut  the 
Angekok's  ground  from  under  his  feet.  For  the  rest,  Dr. 
Nansen's  book  is  very  intelligent,  lucid,  and  sympathetic.  No 
bad  kayakman  himself,  he  admits  that  the  Eskimo  are  his 
masters.  The  illustrations  are  good ;  the  translation,  by  Mr. 
Archer,  is  excellent ;  and,  if  we  rank  the  work  second  to  Rink's, 


•  Ethimo  Life  By  Fridtjof  Nnnscn.  Translated  by  William  Archer. 
Loudon:  Longmans  &  Co.  1893. 


it  is  still  a  very  good  second.  By  the  way,  Dr.  Nansen  will  find 
parallels  to  the  Norse  "  Out-liers,"  and  Eskimo  Kivitok,  among 
the  Weendigoes  of  Labrador,  and  even  among  the  Zulus.  He 
seems  inclined  to  derive  the  belief  from  the  Norsemen. 

■  ■ 

TIIE  ALDINE  WORDSWORTH.* 

nptlE  re-issue  of  the  Aldine  edition  of  "Wordsworth,  edited  by 
Professor  Dowden,  in  seven  volumes,  is  distinguished  by 
not  a  few  admirable  features,  apart  from  the  evidence  it  affords  of 
the  editor's  careful  and  alert  supervision  of  the  text.  The 
appearance  of  the  "  large  paper  "  form  of  the  edition,  clothed  in  a 
seemly  binding  of  pale  grey  boards  and  darker  grey  linen  backs — 
never  was  "  large  paper  "  more  justified  to  the  eye  than  in  this 
instance — suggests  some  consideration  of  the  plan  of  the  edition, 
and  the  scope  of  the  editor's  work.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
the  text  of  the  poems.  This  is  that  of  the  poet's  choice,  the  text 
of  the  1849-50  edition,  the  latest  approved  by  Wordsworth. 
The  arrangement  of  poems  is  also  Wordsworth's.  Then,  as  to 
editorial  features,  there  are,  to  follow  Mr.  Dowden's  enumeration, 
the  Notes,  which  comprise  the  poet's  notes,  those  dictated  by 
him  to  Miss  Fenwick,  and  those  of  the  present  editor ;  a 
table  of  chronology  ;  an  appendix  of  poems  not  given  in  the 
1849-50  edition;  a  reprint  of  the  original  forms  of  "An 
Evening  Walk"  and  "Descriptive  Sketches,"  as  published  in 
1793 ;  a  bibliography  ;  and,  lastly,  a  memoir.  With  regard 
to  the  choice  of  text,  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  the 
best  choice  possible.  The  poet  who  deliberately  set  himself 
"  to  construct  a  literary  work  that  might  live,"  to  use  his  own 
pompous  phrase  with  regard  to  his  great  project  of  an  auto- 
biographical poem,  could  not  but  be  a  reverent  editor  of  his  own 
work,  and  keenly  sensible  to  the  importance  of  revision  and 
accuracy.  And  such,  as  all  men  know,  Wordsworth  was.  With1 
regard,  however,  to  Wordsworth's  arrangement  of  his  poems, 
Mr.  Dowden,  like  all  other  judges  of  the  subject,  appears  to  think 
that  it  is  an  arrangement  open  to  critical  objections  that  are 
sound  enough,  and  possibly  hard  to  withstand.  We  agree  with 
Professor  Knight  in  thinking  that  the  chronological  arrangement 
is  the  best  to  observe  in  a  complete  collection  of  a  poet's 
works.  It  is  so  emphatically  with  a  poet  of  so  serious  and 
exalted  a  mind  as  Wordsworth,  who  attempted,  we  must 
not  forget,  to  set  forth  "  the  growth  of  a  poet's  mind," 
and  was  the  keenest  and  most  interested  student  of  the  various 
products  of  the  poet's  mind  that  most  concerned  him.  The 
chronological  system  is  that  which  best  displays  the  growth  of 
the  poet's  mind  in  its  natural  evolution.  Even  Mr.  Dowden,  who 
is  less  confident  about  the  value  of  this  alternative  arrangement, 
observes,  "  the  chronological  method  of  study  is  full  of  suggestion 
and  instruction,"  and  if  Wordsworth's  chosen  arrangement  is  to 
be  discarded,  this  other  is  that  which  should  be  followed.  But 
there  are  difficulties  involved  in  the  chronological  arrangement. 
It  can  only  be  imperfectly  established,  as  Mr.  Dowden  remarks. 
Still,  there  is  something  incongruous  in  finding  the  Prelude  printed 
in  the  last  of  these  seven  volumes,  and  the  oddity  of  the  sequence 
is  emphasized  by  Wordsworth's  strange  similitude  of  this  poem 
to  the  ante-chapel  of  some  vast  Gothic  church.  We  come  on 
the  ante-cliapel — the  Prelude — after  passing  through  the  church 
—  the  Excursion.  But  this  is  only  one  example  of  the  arbitrary 
classification  that  Wordsworth  so  elaborately  constructed.  The 
Gothic  church  is  only  so  styled  because  of  its  bulk,  not  because 
of  its  beauty  and  dignity,  and  the  ante-chapel  is  incontestably  the 
finer  building  of  the  two.  Yet,  for  lack  of  indisputable  dates, 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  observe  the  poet's  arrangement. 
Mr.  Dowden,  however,  has  done  somewhat  to  amplify  or  correct 
dates  of  publication  and  composition,  and  with  respect  to  accu- 
racy of  text  has  done  much  more.  Then,  again,  the  chrono* 
logical  table  is  a  most  useful  piece  of  work,  and  the  bibliography 
is  another  valuable  feature  of  the  edition. 


WERNER  VON  SIEMENS,  t 

TIIE  autobiography  of  Werner  von  Siemens  brings  a  welcome 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  very  remarkable  family  of 
which  he  was,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  member.  Sir 
William  Siemens  made  the  family  name  a  household  word  with 
us,  winning  in  the  country  of  his  adoption  a  position  as  engineer 
and  man  of  science  that  may  fairly  be  described  as  unique. 

*  The  Poetical  Works  of  William  Wordstvorth.  Edited  by  Edward 
Dowden.   7  vols.    Aldine  edition.    London:  Bell  &  Sons.  1892-93. 

f  Personal  Jln  olin  tions  of  Werner  von  Siemens.  Translated  by  W.  C. 
Coupland.   Loudon  :  Asher  &  Co.  1893. 
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Verner  was  his  elder  brother,  and  possessed  even  in  greater 
leasure  than  "William  the  genius  of  putting  science  to  practical 
ccount.    His  -work  was  less  generally  known  in  England  than 
Villiam's,  and  its  scope  was  scarcely  so  wide ;  for  the  achieve- 
aents  of  Werner  Siemens  lay  almost  wholly  in  the  region  of 
pplied  electricity.    But  there  was  no  part  of  that  field  in  which 
le  was  not  a  leader,  and  most  people  who  are  familiar  with  the 
abours  of  both  brothers  will  agree  that  Werner  had  the  greater 
:apacity  for  initiative.    But  a  comparison  is  not  easy,  for  the 
•rothers  were  so  closely  associated  in  most  of  their  industrial 
ind  scientific  enterprises  as  to  make  it  often  scarcely  possible  to 
listinguish  the  shares  taken  by  each.    They  had  the  good  luck, 
>r  rather  the  happy  inspiration,  as  young  men  to  seize  the 
noment  when  the  new  science  of  electricity  was  beginning  to 
and  uses,  and  the  flood  that  followed  found  them  always  abreast 
if  it.    The  autobiography  of  Siemens  might  almost  be  styled  a 
listory  of  electrotechnics,  so  few  are  the  parts  of  that  subject  in 
fhich  he  and  his  brother  did  not  act  as  pioneerp. 
Born  in  1816,  Siemens  entered  the  Prussian  military  service 
it  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  remained  in  it  for  some  fifteen  years. 
Ifter  a  course  of  training  in  the  Berlin  School  of  Artillery  and 
Engineering,  he  continued  his  scientific  studies  with  an  eagerness 
)f  which  the  autobiography  gives  some  amusing  examples.  For 
icting  as  second  in  a  duel  he  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  citadel 
)f  Magdeburg,  and  had  smuggled  into  his  prison  enough  appa- 
ratus to  set  up  a  small  laboratory,  in  which  he  prosecuted  some 
;xperiments  in  electro-deposition  of  metals  with  so  much  success 
is  to  discover  a  method  of  depositing  gold — till  then  an  unknown 
irt  in  Germany.    In  the  midst  of  this  he  was  informed  that  he 
lad  received  a  free  pardon,  and  had  to  turn  out  at  midnight,  bag 
,nd  baggage,  after  begging  the  governor  in  vain  to  let  him  stay 
q  ward  a  few  days  longer  till  the  experiments  should  be  com- 
pete.   William  Siemens  came  to  England  shortly  after,  and 
ucceeded  in  selling  to  Messrs.  Elkington  the  right  to  use  the 
tew  process  for  the  substantial  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds. 
)ther  inventions  followed  in  quick  succession.    Several  of  them 
related  to  electric  telegraphs,  and  Siemens  became  the  most  active 
member  of  a  commission  which  reported  on  the  Prussian  telegraphs, 
recommending  the  underground  system,  which  he  afterwards  suc- 
eeded  in  carrying  out.  He  devised  methods  of  covering  the  wires 
vith  gutta-percha,  a  sample  of  which  had  been  sent  him  from  London 
is  a  curiosity  by  his  brother  William,  and  in  1847  associated  him- 
self with  the  mechanician  Halske  in  starting  a  telegraph  factory, 
vhich  in  time  developed  into  one  of  the  best-known  establishments 
n  Europe.    The  claims  of  his  industrial  enterprises  became  so 
trong  that  in  1849  he  sought  his  discharge  from  the  army;  not, 
lowever,  without  having  given  evidence  of  his  originality  and 
xecutive  capacity  as  a  military  engineer  by  organizing  the  defence 
>f  Kiel  Harbour  by  means  of  electrically-fired  submarine  mines, 
uring  the  first  Schleswig-Holstein  war. 

The  successful  use  of  gutta-percha  as  the  insulating  substance 
1  underground  lines  naturally  led  to  the  beginnings  of  submarine 
elegraphy.  Siemens  became  associated  with  Messrs.  Newall  & 
rordon  in  some  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  lay  ocean  cables,  and 
id  important  work  in  devising  methods  of  laying  as  well  as 
lethods  of  electrically  testing  the  lines.  He  wTas  the  first  to 
ecognize  the  need  of  having  a  definite  and  readily  reproducible 
nit  by  reference  to  which  the  electrical  quality  of  resistance  to 
onduction  might  be  expressed,  and  introduced  what  was  for  long 
nown  as  the  Siemens  unit  for  this  purpose.  The  Siemens  unit 
as  now  been  displaced,  through  international  agreement,  by  a 
jmewhat  different  unit,  which  was  suggested  later  by  a 
lommittee  of  the  British  Association  ;  but  the  method  that 
as,  after  much  discussion,  been  adopted  for  the  reproduc- 
on  and  maintenance  of  the  standard  is  essentially  the 
lethod  originally  used  by  Siemens.  The  claims  of  the  rival 
nits  were  at  one  time  a  matter  of  almost  fierce  controversy, 
rhich  did  something  to  put  Siemens  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
ien  who,  in  England,  were  joint  pioneers  with  himself  in  the 
ist  developing  science  and  art  of  electricity.  This  should  be 
iorne  in  mind  by  readers  of  the  autobiography,  especially  in 
egard  to  those  passages  in  which  Siemens  enumerates  the  dis- 
overies  and  inventions  which  he  regarded  as  peculiarly  his  own. 
iome  of  these  claims  are  at  least  disputable,  and  could  scarcely 
ave  been  made  had  Siemens  kept  in  closer  touch  with  the  work 
f  his  English  contemporaries.  Siemens  was  a  strong  man,  and 
ad  the  defects  of  his  qualities.  These  were  no  doubt  fostered  by 
le  commanding  position  be  held  in  Germany  as  the  single  con- 
picnous  leader  in  electrotechnics.  To  be  a  Triton  among 
linnows  does  not  conduce  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  size  of 
be  big  fish  in  other  ponds. 

The  section  of  the  autobiography  that  tells  of  cable-laying  is 
erhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  a  book  which  is  nowhere 


dull.  In  the  early  days  of  ocean  telegraphy  every  expedition 
was  an  adventure  certain  to  furnish  matter  for  excitement  and 
romance.  A  single  minute's  heedlessness  or  bad  luck  might,  and 
often  did,  spoil  all.  Even  nowadays,  when  the  charm  of  novelty 
is  gone,  and  the  certainty  of  success  is  almost  as  great  as  it  is 
in  any  other  big  piece  of  engineering  work,  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  more  engrossing  interest  than  that  which  pervades  a 
cable-ship,  from  captain  and  chief  to  cabin-boy,  during  the  day3 
or  weeks  that  pass  while  the  cable  is  running  out  over  the  stern. 
Siemens's  voyages  were  full  of  incident,  and  he  tells  the  story 
with  spirit  and  humour.  One  of  his  adventures  was  a  collision 
with  a  waterspout  which  nearly  swamped  his  ship.  Another 
was  a  contest  with  Arabs  on  the  top  of  the  pyramid  of  Cheops, 
when  he  proved,  as  he  says,  that  electricity  can  do  good  service- 
as  a  defensive  weapon.  Siemens  and  his  friends  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  on  the  pyramid  during  a  singular  electrical  storm,, 
and  were  examining  the  atmospheric  electricity  by  charging  and 
discharging  Leyden  jars  which  they  had  extemporized  by  wrap- 
ping wet  paper  round  the  luncheon  bottles  of  the  party,  when  the 
Arabs,  thinking  that  the  electricians  were  practising  magic,  de- 
manded that  they  should  immediately  descend.  Siemens,  who  was 
holding  up  a  bottle  to  receive  the  atmospheric  charge,  refused,  and, 
as  the  sheikh  made  a  dash  at  him,  he  lowered  the  bottle  towards  his 
assailant's  nose.  A  spark  passed  which  was  strong  enough  to 
knock  the  sheikh  over,  and  when  he  came  to  his  feet  it  was  only 
to  spring  howling  down  the  steps  of  the  pyramid,  followed  by  his 
native  companions.  A  more  serious  adventure  was  the  wreck  of 
the  P.  &  0.  steamer,  Alma,  in  the  Red  Sea  with  Siemens  and 
other  cable  engineers  as  passengers  on  board,  returning  from 
laying  the  Red  Sea  cable.  After  four  days  on  a  coral  reef  the 
ship's  company  were  rescued  by  an  English  man-of-war.  Equally 
interesting  in  their  several  ways  are  the  account  given  of  Sie- 
mens's visit  to  the  Caucasus  made  in  the  capacity  of  mine-owner, 
and  that  of  his  journeys  in  Russia  while  engaged  in  constructing 
telegraphs  during  the  Crimean  war. 

Another  section  tells  of  his  great  invention  of  the  dynamo- 
electric  machine.  Like  most  of  Siemens's  work,  this  was 
essentially  a  product  of  the  time,  and  fell  to  his  hands  mainly 
because  he  was  in  the  forefront  of  the  movement  of  which  it 
formed  part.  In  fact,  the  idea  of  the  dynamo  did  not  occur  to 
him  alone ;  it  was  an  invention  which  was  made  independently, 
and  almost  simultaneously,  by  Siemens,  by  Wheatstone,  and  by 
Alfred  Varley.  Here,  again,  we  touch  on  ground  which  has  been 
something  of  a  field  of  battle.  No  one,  however,  will  now  dis- 
pute the  conclusion  that  credit  for  this  far-reaching  invention  is- 
due  to  every  one  of  the  three. 

Throughout  the  book  the  writer's  character  stands  out  in 
strong,  if  not  always  perfectly  pleasing,  light.  He  had,  as  we 
have  said,  the  defects  of  his  qualities,  and  there  is  no  attempt 
to  gloss  them  over.  On  the  contrary,  he  criticizes  himself 
as  well  as  his  brothers  with  an  engaging  frankness,  pleading 
guilty,  for  instance,  to  "  excessive  benignity "  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  irascibility  on  the  other.  The  whole  autobio- 
graphy is  amusingly  simple  and  naif — witness,  for  example, 
the  account  that  is  given  of  the  writer's  relations  with  the 
Prussian  Royal  House,  which  culminated  in  his  becoming 
ennobled.  The  egotism  of  Werner  Siemens  is  like  that  of 
Willoughby  Patterne ;  its  transparent  unconsciousness  makes  it 
almost  attractive.  A  man  who  can  say  (and  with  perfect  truth) 
"  My  life  was  beautiful  because  it  essentially  consisted  of  success- 
ful labour  and  useful  work  "  disarms  criticism.  A  friendly  feel- 
ing, begotten  of  the  perfect  straightforwardness  of  the  hero, 
mingles  with  the  admiration  one  feels  as  one  puts  down  the 
book. 

Mr.  Coupland's  translation  is,  for  the  most  part,  well  done,  and 
the  technical  portions,  which  must  have  presented  considerable 
difficulty,  seem  accurate.  Taken  along  with  the  translation 
which  was  published  last  year  by  Messrs.  Murray  of  Werner  von 
Siemens's  Scientific  and  Technical  Papers,  it  gives  English  readers 
nearly  as  complete  an  account  of  the  elder  brother  as  Dr.  Pole's 
Life  of  Sir  William  Siemens,  and  the  three  volumes  of  his  col- 
lected papers  and  addresses,  had  already  given  of  the  younger. 

Part  of  the  large  fortune  which  came  to  Siemens  through  the 
success  of  his  numerous  enterprises  was  devoted  before  his  death 
to  the  foundation  of  the  Physical  and  Technical  Institute  at 
Charlottenburg,  which,  under  the  direction  of  Von  Helmholz, 
now  forms  the  official  German  home  of  research  in  the  science 
which  Siemens  did  so  much  to  promote. 
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HORSERACIXG  IN  ENGLAND.* 

EVEN  after  reading  Mr.  Black's  prefatory  reasons  for  writing 
this  bock,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  an  excuse  for  its  publication. 
It  is,  doubtless,  in  bis  opinion  "  neitber  ponderous  nor  unduly 
expensive,"  yet  be  will  not  find  many  persons  to  agree  with  him 
or  to  wade  through  the  three  hundred  and  forty  odd  pages  of 
breathless  sentences,  unless  there  are  readers  with  an  unnatural 
passion   for   stale   stories,   brackets,  bad   English,  and  worse 
grammar.    Indeed,  this  "  synoptical  review  reign  by  reign  from 
Charles  II.  to  Victoria  of  the  development  attained  by  the  Turf 
and  its  accessories"  is  about  as  interesting  as  the  genealogical 
chapters  in  the  Pentateuch.    That  he  has  ransacked  calendars, 
stud-books,  Turf  histories,  &c,  nobody  will  dispute,  though  his 
diligence  in  this  direction  is  to  be  deplored  as  having  resulted  in 
the  dreary  work  under  notice,  one  of  the  queerest  features  of 
which  is,  that  the  author  who  avows  that  he  has  taken  so  much 
trouble  to  get  up  his  subject  seems  to  disapprove  of  very  nearly 
everything  connected  with  it.    It  may  almost  be  said  that  the 
Turf  stinks  in  his  nostrils.    He  has  his  knife  into  the  Jockey  Club 
on  every  opportunity ;  in  his  opinion  that  august  body  does  the 
things  which  it  ought  not  to  do,  and  leaves  undone  the  things 
which  it  ought  to  do,  beyond  even  the  average  of  miserable  sinners. 
He  has  grave  doubt  if  our  horses  are  improving;  he  has  the 
usual  sneer  at  five-  and  six-furlong  races,  which  bave  probably 
done  more  to  improve  our  breed  of  hunters  and  chargers  than  any 
other  factor  in  equine  development,  and  he  abhors  betting  from 
the  bottom  of  his  heart.    With  his  diatribes  against  plunging, 
and  especially  against  the  modern  disregard  for  debts  of  honour, 
there  is  no  fault  to  be  found,  nor  has  any  one  ever  pretended  that 
wagering  was  of  use  to  the  community  at  large,  or  that  one 
man's  gain  must  not  necessarily  be  somebody  else's  loss — facts  of 
which  Mr.  Black  rather  poses  as  the  discoverer — nevertheless,  to 
ordinary  mortals,  betting  in  moderation  will  always  appear  to  be 
a  very  venial  form  of  sin,  and  racing  without  betting  at  all  about 
as  insipid  as  an  egg  without  salt.   He  needs  reminding,  too,  that, 
if  he  makes  personal  statements  about  individuals  on  the  Turf 
he  should  at  least  be  strictly  accurate.    For  instance,  he  speaks 
of  Lord  Cadogan  as  a  man  who  disapproves  of  betting.    Now,  it 
is  well  known  that  the  noble  Lord  in  question  disapproves, 
as  does  every  sensible  man,  of  people  betting  beyond  their  means  ; 
but,  as  he  not  unfrequently  has  a  modest  investment  on  his  own 
racers,  he  can  hardly  be  placed  on  that  serene  moral  altitude 
whence  Lord  Falmouth  (to  whose  celebrated  sixpenny  bet  we 
might  well  have  been  spared  the  inevitable  allusion)  was  wont  to 
look  down  on  his  less  strong-minded  fellow-creatures. 

If  Mr.  Black  has  a  weakness  at  all  in  the  way  of  racing,  he 
would  seem  to  lean  to  matches  over  the  Beacon  Course,  so  that 
the  "  thirteen  or  fourteen  picked  afternoons  in  the  course  of  the 
summer,"  which  was  the  maximum  allowed  by  "Druid"  to  the 
temperate  racegoer,  would,  in  our  author's  case,  dwindle  down  to 
a  visit  to  Newmarket,  once  in  every  four  ot  five  years,  on  those 
happily  rare  occasions  when  a  couple  of  valueless  horses  break 
each  other  down  in  a  contest  for  the  Cup  or  Whip.  Of  a  truth, 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  Mr.  Black  does  often  appear  on  a 
racecourse ;  on  his  own  showing  he  would  be  out  of  sympathy 
with  nearly  all  that  he  would  there  see  and  bear,  and  moreover, 
were  he  in  the  habit  of  "  following  racing,"  he  would  not  make 
some  of  the  mistakes  of  which  he  is  guilty,  such  as  saying  that 
there  has  been  "  a  perfectly  unauthorized  increase  in  the  scale  of 
fees  for  riding  even  the  paltriest  race,"  for  he  would  surely 
know  that  there  has  been  no  such  increase,  nor  would  it  be 
possible  without  authorization. 

Tolerably  wide  of  the  mark  is  he  also  in  his  "  rough-and-ready 
method  of  calculation,"  which  he  declares  to  be  "widely  ac- 
cepted," whereby  "  distance  is  converted  into  representative 
pounds  avoirdupois,  so  that  half  a  length  is  five  pounds,  a  length 
seven,  and  two  lengths  ten  pounds."  When  Major  Egerton 
adopts  this  scale  his  life  will  be,  if  possible,  more  harassed  than 
at  present  by  indignant  owners. 

Of  Mr.  Black's  jokes  we  can  hardly  trust  ourselves  to  speak; 
but  the  following  is  a  fair  specimen  : — "  There  is  no  provision  in 
Magna  Charta  (for  reasons  which  need  not  be  discussed)  for  the 
'  adjournment  of  the  House '  over  the  Derby  Day ;  nor,  if  the 
House  fails  to  adjourn,  is  it  likely  (to  judge  from  past  experience) 
that  the  earth  would  open  and  swallow  up  the  sitting  members." 
The  use  of  the  term  "common  fellers "  (sic)  to  indicate  racing 
men  who  are  not  in  the  peerage  seems  from  its  constant  repeti- 
tion to  appeal  greatly  to  his  sense  of  humour  ;  while  "  the  spread 
of  ring-worm "  is  his  savoury  and  facetious  expression  for  the 
increase  of  betting  proclivities. 

We  must  do  the  author  the  justice  of  saying  that  in  Chapter  V. 

*  Roneracing  in  England :  a  Synoptical  Review,  By  Robert  lilack. 
London :  Richard  Bentley  &  ^ou. 
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he  has  collected  a  curious  assortment  of  "  Memorable  Matches 
a  term  which  here  includes  a  variety  of  sporting  feats  undertake 
for  wagers — it  does  not  seem  to  be  wrong  to  bet,  unless  you  bi 
with  what  he  insists  upon  calling  "  the  bookies."  Many  of  tl 
events  thus  recorded  are  of  the  sort  which  Mr.  Corlett  and  h 
staff  brand  as  chestnuts ;  all  are  more  or  less  spoilt  in  the  tellin 
by  brackets  and  italics. 

The  outside  of  this  volume  of  wearisome  extracts  fron 
Racing  Calendar  and  Stud-Book  is  defaced  by  the  emblazonmen 
of  a  slack-backed,  heavy-shouldered,  straight-jointed  racehorst 
mounted  by  an  idiotic  jockey  with  his  cap  on  the  back  of  hi 
head,  and  his  culpable  boots  and  breeches  as  badly  put  ou  as  : 
his  surcingle. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

TN  the  category  of  dance  music  a  prominent  place  rr.ust  b  P 
given  to  the  publications  of  Messrs.  Enoch  &  Sons.  The?  ^ 
shilling  "  Dance  Album  "  is  as  good  as  usual  this  year  ;  and,  if  w  1 
except  a  "Boulanger  March,"  quite  up  to  date,  inasmuch  as  i  P 
contains,  besides  the  regular  waltzes,  &c,  a  "New  Serpentin 
Dance,"  and  a  "  Cachuca,"  with  other  Spanish  measures.  Th  k!' 
popular  name  of  Otto  Boeder  is  sufficient  warrant  for  the  tw<  8 1 
waltzes  entitled  "Mia  Bella"  and  "Love-star";  and  such  well  * 
known  writers  as  Gwyllym  Crowe  and  G.  Jacobi  are  responsibl  T 
for  the  other  items.  It  is  a  very  cheap  and  useful  volume.  A 
violin  part  is  provided  in  addition,  for  the  modest  sum  of  six  m 
pence.  The  same  firm  also  publish  the  following  waltzei  n 
separately: — "Firenze,"  by  Florence  Fare,  "  Graziella,"  by  Yvolde  ei 
"Alcazar,"  "Florea,"  and  "Marguerite,"  by  Otto  Boeder.  Ir  ; 
"  Marguerite  "  the  irrepressible  music-hall  element  breaks  out  K 
but  in  an  agreeable  form.  The  waltz  is  written  on  the  song  sung  gi 
by  Miss  Letty  Lind  and  Miss  Lottie  Collins,  a  fascinating  por-  1j 
trait  of  whom  graces  the  cover.  * 

We  have  also  a  capital  shilling  album  from  Messrs.  Phillips  &  A 
Page,  containing  dances  by  Fabian  Rose,  Warwick  Williams)  01 
and  other  well-known  manufacturers  of  such  wares.  The  i< 
"  Variety  Quadrilles  "  in  this  volume  should  be  popular.  Spanish  fc 
waltzes  seem  in  vogue  at  present,  and  their  liveliness  is  certainly  i 
an  agreeable  relief  from  the  languorous  casino  style  of  the  past,  t 
Messrs.  Phillips  &  Page  publish  one  in  their  album  and  another 
separately,  to  wit,  "  Salvadora,"  by  Juan  Gomez.  We  can  j 
recommend  them  both.  ■  ■  J 

Messrs.  J.  Curwen  &  Sons  are  publishing  a  novel  series  of  " 
"  Local  Song  Books,"  intended  for  school  use.  They  are  not,'  i 
as  the  name  suggests,  collections  of  traditional  country  melo-  t 
dies,  but  entirely  new  compositions  both  in  words  and  music. 
The  object  is  to  foster  a  love  of  home  and  country  in  the  chil- 
dren of  the  people,  by  embodying  familiar  local  scenes  and  tra- 
ditions in  simple  verse  set  to  easy  melodies.  The  idea,  which 
every  one  must  applaud,  seems  to  be  very  happily  carried  out, 
with  a  due  admixture  of  fun  and  sentiment.  We  have  here 
songs  of  the  North  and  West  country,  of  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  the 
Midlands,  and  of  London.  Some  are  written  for  one  voice  only, 
but  a  considerable  number  for  two,  simply  enough  to  be  easily 
learnt  by  ear.  School-teachers  will  find  them  exceedingly  useful ; 
but  whether  they  possess  the  mystic  quality  of  enduring  popu- 
larity may  be  doubted.  This  criticism  does  not  apply  to  some 
other  sets  of  school-songs  issued  by  the  same  house.  Their 
"  Folk  Songs  of  England,"  "  Songs  of  the  British  Empire,"  and 
"  Old-time  Songs,"  stand  for  the  most  part  on  the  firm  ground 
of  undisputed  and  permanent  favour.  They  are  the  songs 
that  everybody  knows,  and  only  differ  from  innumerable 
similar  collections  in  being  specially  prepared,  as  to  words  and 
music,  for  elementary  school  use.  Nothing  could  be  better  for 
the  purpose.  We  cannot  speak  so  favourably  of  "  Choral 
Technics,"  also  published  by  Messrs.  Curwen.  This  is  a  volume 
of  short  vocal  studies  in  four  parts,  by  H.  Ernest  Nichol,  "  for  the 
use  of  choirs  that  aspire  to  a  high  degree  of  precision,  declama- 
tion, expression,  and  blending."  In  our  opinion  such  choirs  had 
much  better  exercise  themselves  on  real  compositions  by  the  great 
masters. 

The  following  songs  are  worth  notice.  "  When  Sunny  Summer 
ripens  Corn,"  by  Ernest  Ford  [(Phillips  &  Page),  an  exceedingly 
pretty,  tasteful,  and  well-written  love  song,  from  the  operetta 
Mr.  Jericho.  It  has  a  humorous  companion  in  "  Jericho's  Jams," 
not  quite  so  good.  "  All  the  world  to  me,"  by  H.  0.  Tonking,  is 
dedicated  to  Sir  Augustus  Harris,  and  ends  with  this  remarkable 
specimen  of  English : — "  So  near  me  stay,  and  do  not  fly 
beyond  my  vision's  reach  ;  henceforth,  from  this,  let  you  and  I 
be  one,  and  live  for  each."  Music  to  match.  "  Captive  Love  " 
and  "Berceuse"  (Enoch  &  Sons)  are  two  of  Mme.  Chaminado's 
charming  songs,  already  introduced  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Eugena 
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Oudin,  who  furnishes  a  very  clever  translation  of  the  original 
French.  "  Love  and  Summer,"  by  Frederic  H.  Cowen,  and 
"Dapple  Grey,"  by  A.  H.  Behrend  (Enoch  &  Sons),  are  two  good 
songs  of  a  familiar  kind,  both  written  for  mezzo-soprano  or  con- 
tralto. "For  thee  alone,"  by  J.  Jacques  Haakman  (Charles 
Woolhouse)  is  an  unusually  effective  song  for  baritone. 

Messrs.  Forsyth  Brothers  send  us  a  "  Berceuse  and  Scherzo," 
for  pianoforte  with  violin  or  flute,  by  Horton  Allison,  which  may 
be  strongly  recommended  to  amateurs  as  easy,  agreeable,  and 
unpretentious.  Also  a  "Mazurka"  for  the  pianoforte  by  H. 
Whitehead,  written  with  much  taste  and  skill.  "  The  Arrival," 
a  March,  for  the  pianoforte,  by  J.  Batchelder,  is  decidedly  thin. 
Mr.  Edgar  Haddock's  Practical  Violin  School  is  intended  to  form 
i  complete  guide  to  the  mastery  of  that  instrument ;  and  though 
many  excellent  violin  tutors  already  exist,  this  new  one  will  be 
found  very  useful.  It  is  to  be  completed  in  five  sections,  each 
lontaining  a  great  many  parts,  issued  sepafately  in  a  convenient 
form,  and  proceeding  gradually  from  "elementary"  to  "very 
lifficult."  To  our  mind  the  best  feature  of  the  work  is  that,  after 
ihe  rudimentary  part,  it  presents  a  carefully  graduated  series  of 
studies  selected  from  the  works  of  the  greatest  writers  for  the 
nstrument,  each  set  being  accompanied  by  a  page  of  exercises 
)earing  on  the  special  difficulties  which  the  studies  are  intended 
o  illustrate,  together  with  concise  hints  and  instructions  when 
lecessary. 

Wickins  &  Co.'s  Rapid  Method  for  the  Violin  is  intended  as 
;  companion  to  their  similar  publication  for  the  piano ;  but  we 
loubt  whether  it  will  be  much  of  a  boon.  There  is  no  harm  in  a 
uperficial  acquaintance  with  the  piano  ;  but  the  violin  should  be 
earnt  thoroughly  or  let  alone. 

Messrs.  Novello's  latest  "  Music  Primer "  is  a  Summary  of 
Musical  History,  by  Dr.  Hubert  Parry.  The  writer's  name  is 
ufficient  warrant  that  the  work  is  thoroughly  well  done.  He 
las  not  merely  succeeded  in  condensing  into  a  wonderfully  short 
pace  all  the  main  facts  in  the  history  of  music  from  the  Middle 
liges  to  the  present  day,  but  has  also  at  the  same  time  traced  the 
rganic  development  of  the  art  in  a  luminous  and  masterly  man- 
ner. Dr.  Parry  writes,  of  course,  strictly  from  the  academic 
ioint  of  view,  and  exception  might  be  taken  to  some  of  his  judg- 
aents :  but  a  sounder  and  safer  guide  on  the  whole  could  not  be 
lesired. 

The  Candidate  in  Music  (J.  Curwen  &  Sons)  is  a  handy 
reatise  for  the  use  of  students  of  the  theory  of  music,  by  Henry 
I'isher,  Mus.Doc.  The  points  chiefly  aimed  at  by  the  writer  are 
precision  in  the  framing  of  definitions,  variety  and  copiousness 
a  the  exercises,  and  the  avoidance,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all  con- 
roverted  points,"  and  we  think  he  has  succeeded  in  his  aim. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

IV. 

STEPHANIE  S  CHILDREN  (National  Society's  Depository) 
is  another  proof  of  the  versatility  and  charm  of  writing  that 
i  already  well  known  in  the  author  of  the  Atelier  du  Lys,  and  will 
rove  a  delightful  addition  to  a  girl's  library.  "With  plenty  of 
reshness  and  go,  and  even  hairbreadth  adventures,  and  escaping 
be  rock  of  dulness  on  which  so  many  "  goody-goody  "  books  get 
vrecked,  it  has  a  good,  wholesome,  moral  tone — a  book  which 
rust  do  any  one  good  to  read,  and  which,  to  our  thinking,  cannot 
ore  the  most  fastidious.  Stephanie  is  a  young  widow ;  her 
bildren  are  two  stepdaughters,  for  she  was  married  to  a  widower 
rhen  she  was  fourteen.  "  The  child-bride  first  met  her  husband 
,t  the  altar.  She  dared  not  look  up  at  him,  and  returned  to  her 
onvent  and  her  lessons,  with  no  clear  idea  of  what  he  was  like," 
L  few  months  later  the  Comte  de  Leyrac,  her  husband,  died 
uddenly.  She  stayed  in  the  convent  and  with  friends  until  she 
ras  eighteen,  when  her  mother-in-law  sent  for  her  to  join  her 
nd  the  two  little  stepdaughters.  The  story  of  their  escape  from 
'ranee  during  the  Great  Revolution  is  full  of  adventure  and 
ome  horrors,  without  which  a  story  of  that  time  cannot  be  a  true 
>ne.  The  description  of  the  life  led  among  the  colony  of  emigres 
a  London  is  most  interesting,  and  gives  us  an  insight  into  the 
overty,  privations,  and  hard  work  they  went  through,  and  the 
iourage  and  even  brightness  with  which  they  met  their  trials. 

Miss  Agnes  Giberne,  in  Miss  Devereux,  Spinster  (Clarke  & 
!o.),  has  shown  us  how  narrow-minded  a  woman,  without  ambi- 
ion,  and  with  a  submissive  character,  can  become  under  the  strict 
egime  of  a  determined  aunt,  whose  sense  of  propriety  does  not 
How  her  niece  the  good  and  widening  influence  which  men 
riends  can  exercise  on  a  loverless  spinster's  life.  When  Miss 
)evereux  has  reached  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  her  aunt  dies,  and 
he  has  suddenly  got  the  charge  of  an  orphan  nephew  and  niece. 


The  niece  soon  rebels  under  the  narrow,  unsympathetic  rule  of 
her  maiden  aunt,  and,  to  escape  from  it,  marries  a  man  thirty- 
seven  years  older  than  herself.  The  little  boy,  who  is  much 
younger,  and  who  becomes  his  aunt's  pet,  submits  to  the 
injudicious  molly-coddling  for  along  time,  and  rebels  only  just 
in  time  to  escape  being  a  terrible  prig.  Miss  Devereux,  though 
she  gives  her  name  to  the  book,  is  by  far  the  least  interesting 
character  in  it.  Jean  Trevelyan,  the  daughter  of  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish,  is  the  real  heroine,  and  has  character  enough  for  all 
the  rest  put  together.  The  fault  of  the  book  lies  in  its  being  too 
much  spun  out. 

A  Bay  of  Farthings,  by  Christabel  P.  Coleridge  (National 
Society's  Depository),  tells  of  a  little  boy  who  is  wrongfully 
accused  of  theft,  and  who  has  some  very  bad  times  in  consequence. 
Nothing  seems  to  touch  the  conscience  of  the  real  thief,  except 
having  her  life  saved  by  the  suspected  one,  when  she  owns  up, 
and  by  so  doing  not  only  clears  her  deliverer,  but  morally  saves 
herself,  and  is  given  a  fresh  start  in  life.  It  is  a  pretty  story, 
with  many  touches  very  true  to  life  in  the  class  with  which  it 
deals. 

The  Clever  Miss  Follett,  by  J.  K.  H.  Denny  (Blackie  &  Son), 
has  many  characters,  and  much  talk.  Some  of  the  characters 
are  very  well  drawn,  such  as  the  weak  and,  in  prosperity, 
pompous  Mr.  Follett ;  the  good,  much  given  to  worry,  Mrs. 
Follett,  who  tries  unsuccessfully  to  become  a  worldly  woman ; 
the  downright  and  bad-mannered,  but  excellent,  curate,  John 
Ingram  ;  the  rough,  kind-hearted,  American  cousin,  who  ima- 
gines that  riches  can  buy  love ;  and,  finally,  "  the  clever  Miss 
Follett,"  whose  goodness,  to  our  mind,  outweighs  her  cleverness. 
The  ups  and  downs  and  ins  and  outs  in  the  life  of  the  Follett 
family  make  the  book  a  very  readable  one. 

In  the  prologue  of  Golden  Gwendolyn  (Hutchinson  &  Co.) 
Evelyn  Everett  Green,  the  author,  has  given  us  the  outline 
of  a  story  which  in  the  subsequent  chapters  she  has  filled 
in  with  details  which  keep  up  the  interest  in  the  ill-used  and 
beautiful  heroine,  her  lover,  and  her  great  friend  which  we 
began  to  feel  from  the  first.  Gwendolyn  is  the  ward  of  a 
certain  Mr.  Forsyth,  who,  with  the  help  of  an  unscrupulous 
friend,  has  got  through  her  money.  The  horrible  lie  he  tells  her 
to  force  her  to  give  up  her  lover,  the  brutal  manner  in  which — 
again  helped  by  his  fiendish  friend — he  tries  to  get  rid  of  her 
altogether,  and  the  clever  way  in  which  the  poor  girl's  friends 
manage  to  frustrate  his  plans,  are  all  well  conceived.  Sir  Dacre 
Musgrave's  wooing  of  the  lovely  "  Golden  Gwendolyn  "  begins 
after  the  manner  of  Othello  : — "  She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I 
had  passed  ;  And  I  loved  her  that  she  did  pity  them."  He  had 
come  home  invalided  from  the  Burmese  War  when  he  first  met 
his  "  fate."  The  girl's  perfect  trust  and  faith  in  her  hero  in  spite 
of  rumours,  and,  to  a  less  trustful  damsel,  convincing  evidence,  is 
very  touching  and  makes  one  rejoice  that  he  proves  himself 
worthy  of  her  trust.  The  Namesakes,  by  the  same  author 
(Hutchinson  &  Co.),  is  another  book  full  of  incident  and  romance, 
dear  to  boys  and  girls  who  are  on  the  threshold  of  their  start  in 
life.  The  willing  away  of  the  property  from  the  apparent  heir  is 
ingeniously  managed  by  the  fact,  which  was  known  only  to  the 
grandfather  when  he  bequeathed  his  property  to  "  My  eldest 
grandson,  Guy  Monkswold  Dangerfield,"  that  his  eldest  scape- 
grace son  had  formed  a  secret  marriage  before  his  death,  and  had 
a  son  who  was  christened  Guy  Monkswold,  born  a  few  months  before 
the  second  son's  child,  also  christened  Guy  Monkswold.  His  father 
being  dead,  this  boy  inherits  and  enjoys  the  property,  and  his 
mother  is  the  only  person  who  is  aware  that  he  is  taking  the 
rightful  owner's  place.  The  plot,  which  seems  complicated, 
hangs  together,  and  is  unfolded  very  cleverly. 

My  Goddaughter,  by  Mary  H.  Debenbam  (National  Society's 
Depository),  begins  with  an  amusing  description  of  how  badly 
strolling  players  can  interpret  one  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  and  the 
effect  it  had  upon  Theodosia  Carteret,  a  girl  of  fifteen,  on  her 
first  experience  of  playgoing.  Though  their  acting  is  a  shock  to 
her,  she  becomes  interested  in  the  players  themselves  through 
being  suddenly  called  to  see  a  poor  woman  amongst  them  who  is 
dying,  and  to  whose  newly-christened  baby  she  becomes  god- 
mother. She  sees  the  wretched  life  these  poor  creatures  lead, 
and  when  the  mother  dies  she,  with  the  help  of  her  uncle,  the 
rector  of  the  parish,  has  the  children  well  looked  after.  We 
will  leave  the  readers  of  My  Goddaughter  to  follow  their  various 
vicissitudes,  and  to  have  the  times  and  horrors  of  the  Gordon 
Riots  recalled  to  them.  From  first  to  last  the  book  does  not  lack 
interest. 

Black,  White,  and  Gray,  by  Amy  Wralton  (W.  &  R.  Chambers), 
describes  the  three  separate  homes  of  three  fascinating  kittens — 
one  black,  one  white,  and  the  third  grey.  WTe  feel  what  a  lottery 
their  futures  are,  and  what  entirely  different  homes  three  of  the 
same  family  can  have. 
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A  Bitter  Debt,  by  Annie  E.  Swan  (Hutchinson  &  Co.),  is  a 
pretty  tale  of  the  Black  Country.  There  are  two  curious  and 
unexplained  circumstances  in  the  book,  one  being  why  Pris 
Woolridge,  the  heroine,  comes  to  bo  so  superior  to  her  relations 
and  surroundings.  The  idea  that  there  must  be  some  mystery 
connected  with  her  birth  haunts  one  to  the  end  of  the  story  ;  but 
apparently  there  is  none.  She  really  is  the  daughter  of  the  low, 
vulgar-minded  man  she  calls  her  father  ;  and,  as  her  mother  died 
before  we  are  introduced  to  Pris,  we  hear  nothing  about  her,  and 
so  are  obliged  to  suppose  that  Pris's  innate  refinement  must  have 
come  from  her.  Our  next  cause  of  astonishment  is  Pris  becoming 
devoted  to  a  man  she  loathed,  and  whom  she  was  forced  to  marry, 
and  who,  beyond  giving  her  all  that  money  can  buy  and  a  selfish 
devotion,  does  nothing,  and  has  nothing  in  him  to  win  the  love 
of  such  a  high-minded  and  superior  girl  as  Pris  Woolridge. 
However,  notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  Miss  Annie  Swan 
has  made  her  story  a  very  attractive  one.  Tom  and  his  Crows, 
by  Jessie  M.  E.  Saxby  (James  Nisbet  &  Co.),  is  a  delightful 
story,  full  of  adventure  and  variety.  We  are  quite  carried  away 
by  "  Nunc,"  as  Uncle  Tom  is  called,  and  his  nephews  and  nieces, 
the  "  crows."  They  transport  us  into  Switzerland,  and  we  feel 
we  are  admiring  the  beauties  of  the  country,  sympathizing  with 
the  "crows'"  love  of  fun  and  daring  adventures,  shuddering 
over  their  hairbreadth  escapes,  and  being  deeply  interested  in 
"  Nunc's  "  romance.  The  "  Inquisition,"  as  Uncle  Tom  so  aptly 
calls  his  crows,  strikes  us  as  being  an  excellent  name  for  many 
children  w~e  know  who  are  given  to  "  cross-questioning  of  a  dis- 
jointed and  unreasoning  quality."  Certainly  Mrs.  Saxby  has  the 
faculty  of  making  us  live  for  the  time  being  in  the  country  and 
with  the  people  she  writes  about. 

Two  Little  Children  and  Ching,  by  Edith  E.  Cuthell  (Methuen 
&  Co.),  tells  of  two  motherless  little  ones,  Guy  and  Vi,  who  stay 
with  their  grandfather  whilst  their  father  is  away  in  India. 
*'  Ching,"  who  is  in  reality  the  hero  of  the  story,  is  a  Chinese 
pug  the  children  bring  with  them.  Those  who  have  read  Only  a 
Guardroom  Dog,  by  the  same  author,  will  not  be  surprised  at 
getting  thoroughly  interested  in  Ching's  chequered  career,  and  in 
its  adoring  little  master  and  mistress.  The  Gentle  Heritage,  by 
Trances  E.  Crompton  (A.  D.  Innes  &  Co.),  is  a  truly  delightful 
children's  story.  The  fascinating  little  beings  it  describes  make 
one  very  loth  to  part  with  them.  Their  baby  language  and 
expressions  are  original  and  life-like.  Who  has  not  met  Nell, 
Patricia,  Annis,  Paul,  and,  above  all,  the  original  Bobby.  But 
they  are  little  people  whose  sayings  and  doings  are  difficult  to 
record  faithfully,  and  we  are  grateful  to  the  author  of  The 
Gentle  Heritage  for  the  charming  way  she  has  done  this.  The 
book  is  very  well  illustrated  by  T.  Pym.  Winning  his  Freedom, 
by  M.  Bramston  (National  Society's  Depository),  turns  upon  how 
an  ill-used,  bullied  little  orphan  boy  can,  by  force  of  willAand 
character,  submit  to  any  amount  of  ill-usage  and  bullying  rather 
than  give  in.  He  is  not  an  unnatural  hero  in  fiction,  who  fights 
his  own  battles  bravely  from  the  very  first ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is 
Tery  human,  and  at  first,  from  fear,  is  induced  to  tell  lies  and  do 
many  wrong  things ;  but,  with  the  help  of  good  friends,  he 
conquers  in  the  end,  and  shakes  off  his  tyrant  by  submitting  to 
be  nearly  killed  rather  than  give  in  to  wrongdoing. 

Twilight,  by  Annette  Lyster  (Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge),  is  a  story  of  two  villages ;  in  the  first  village,  Black- 
mead,  Christopher,  who  is  the  principal  character  in  this  story, 
passes  a  dreary  and  unhappy  first  part  of  his  life,  and  one  gladly 
turns  from  the  depression  the  description  of  such  a  life  casts  over 
one  to  the  bright  little  village  of  Kingsfield,  where  Christopher 
fspends  many  happy,  bright  years  to  make  up  for  his  troubled  ones. 

By  Lantern-Light,  by  Austin  Clare  (Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge),  is  a  tale  of  smugglers  on  the  Cornish 
Coast.  Joan  Tregear  is  the  victim  to  these  smugglers.  Her 
determination  to  conceal  the  fact  that  her  brother  is  one  of  them 
all  but  loses  her  lover,  and  her  heroic  attempts  to  save  her  father 
from  a  scoundrelly  friend,  and  to  take  his  duties  in  the  light- 
house when  her  father  is  incapable  of  doing  them  himself,  make 
us  appreciate  the  stuff  that  Cornish  maids  are  made  of.  It  is  a 
well-written  story,  with  go  enough  to  satisfy  even  a  schoolboy, 
and  romance  enough  for  even  a  girl  in  her  teens. 


NEW  ETCHING. 

WE  have  received  an  etching  entitled  "  Scandal  and  Tea," 
by  M.  Gaujean.  It  is  a  copy  of  Mr.  Dendy  Sadler's  picture 
in  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  of  1892.  Three  elderly  ladies, 
whom  we  might  identify,  perhaps,  in  the  pages  of  Cranford,  are 
assembled  round  a  table  in  an  old-fashioned  oak-panelled  "  par- 
lour." The  furniture  is  that  ot  "  'tis  sixty  years  since,"  and  it, 
with  the  pictures  on  the  walls  and  the  costumes,  are,  arclncolo-  | 


gically  speaking,  perfectly  correct ;  but  the  ladies  are  not  lovely, 
and  there  is  a  want  of  relief— such  as  a  young  and  pretty  face 
might  have  afforded — which  goes  to  mar  the  piece.  As  an 
etching  it  deserves,  like  most  of  Messrs.  Frost  &  Heed's  publica- 
tions, nearly  unqualified  praise.  In  etchings  of  this  kind  "  value  1 
is  the  chief  criterion  of  excellence,  and  M.  Gaujean  has  contrived 
to  make  this  print  look  full  of  colour.  It  is  too  large  for  the 
amount  of  subject  it  contains. 


THE  TEMPLE  CHUECH.' 

R.  BAY  LIS  as  a  Queen's  Counsel  and  a  bencher  of  the  Inner 
Temple  has  advantages  for  the  study  of  his  subject  denied 
to  outsiders.  In  addition  to  the  facilities  he  possesses  for  access 
to  the  original  records,  and  a  warm  interest  in  the  antiquities  of 
the  Temple,  he  has  evidently  indomitable  perseverance  in  hunt- 
ing down  difficult  questions.  We  cannot  congratulate  him  on 
his  list  of  authorities  at  p.  xiii.,  ending  with  a  mysterious  writer 
named  simply  "  Bedekker."  There  are  other  curiosities  in  this 
list,  but  from  the  book  itself  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Mr.  Baylis  has 
consulted  many  better  treatises  than  those  he  names,  and  has 
also  carefully  pondered  over  what  they  taught  him.  The  prints 
are  good  and  well  selected,  but  Mr.  Baylis  appears  to  be  un- 
acquainted with  the  beautiful  view  of  the  interior  of  the  church 
by  Billings,  which  may  be  found  in  Godwin's  Churches.  This 
drawing  was  made  before  the  destructions  wrought  in  1842, 
and  shows  the  exquisite  Corinthian  reredos,  and  the  curious 
Communion  rails,  both  of  which  look  very  like  Wren's 
work.  In  the  background  are  half-a-dozen  monuments  and 
tablets,  which  were  afterwards  torn  down  and  destroyed,  or 
placed  in  the  Triforium.  Mr.  Baylis  is  careful  to  say  very  little 
about  the  ravages  committed  at  this  time,  and  only  records  the 
fact.  But  when  speaking  of  John  Seldon,  he  mentions  that  his 
tombstone  was  removed  and,  indeed,  lost.  Mr.  Baylis  has  found 
it  "  opposite  to  the  north-west  triplet  window  of  the  Choir  " ;  but 
whether  within  or  without  the  church  he  does  not  say.  "  I  have 
no  doubt,"  he  adds,  "  that  it  is  the  original,  which  was  removed 
in  1840-2,  when  the  numerous  gravestones  mentioned  by  Dugdale 
were  taken  up  and  the  present  encaustic  tiles  substituted."  Mr. 
Baylis  is  more  positive  than  other  recent  writers  that  the  stone 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  really  marks  his 
grave  "  on  the  Middle  Temple  side  of  the  north  Churchyard." 

The  little  volume  is  intended  first,  no  doubt,  as  a  guide, 
especially  for  the  use  of  American  visitors.  But,  in  addition  to 
the  guide-book  proper,  there  are  various  very  interesting  addenda 
and  appendices,  including  those  relating  to  other  round  churches. 
Mr.  Baylis  adds  one  to  the  four  usually  mentioned — namely,  St. 
Mary  Magdalen,  Ludlow  ;  which  seems  to  till  a  round  tower  of  the 
Norman  period  in  the  Inner  Baily  of  the  Castle.  "  Though  much 
smaller  and  much  older,  it  closely  resembles  the  Temple  Round 
Church,"  says  Mr.  Baylis  ;  and  he  gives  two  views,  an  exterior  and 
an  interior,  which  force  us  to  ask  if  there  can  have  been  a  chapel  or 
"  Round  Church  "  of  the  same  kind  in  the  Wakefield  Tower  in 
the  Tower  of  London.  Undoubtedly  there  was  an  oratory  in 
that  building  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  it  seems  more  than 
possible  that  in  the  twelfth  century  a  chapel  occupied  the  whole 
ground-floor.  It  has  been  so  ruthlessly  "  restored  "  of  late  years 
to  make  it  a  suitable  depository  for  the  Crown  jewels  that  no 
answer  can  now  be  expected.  There  is  nothing  to  connect  Ludlow 
Castle  or  chapel  with  the  Templars.  Mr.  Baylis  says  that  Little 
Maplestead  Church,  which  is  round,  was  built  by  the  Hospitallers. 
St.  Sepulchre's  at  Cambridge  is,  perhaps,  the  best  known  of  these 
curious  buildings.  It  certainly  has  no  connexion  with  either 
Templars  or  Hospitallers,  but  was  built  during  the  Crusade. 
"  St.  Sepulchre's  in  the  Bailey,"  just  without  the  wall  of  London, 
must  have  had  a  similar  origin.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
if  there  are  any  traditions  of  its  ever  having  been  round.  There 
is  nothing  improbable  in  the  suggestion.  The  church  was  in 
existence  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  it  was  rebuilt,  and  perhaps 
remodelled,  a  couple  of  hundred  years  later.  We  regret  to 
observe  from  the  photogravure  given  by  Mr.  Baylis  that  the 
church  at  Little  Maplestead  has  been  completely  rebuilt.  The 
Ludlow  church,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  ruins. 

Mr.  Baylis  identifies  the  site  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Ann  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Temple  Church.  It  was  pulled  down  in  1825, 
during  a  destructive  "  restoration  "  which  then  obliterated  a  great 
number  of  ancient  features,  and  set  the  example  so  implicitly 
followed  in  1840.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  make  out  from  Mr. 
Baylis  whether  any  remains  still  exist  of  the  crypt  of  St.  Ann. 
He  says  simply  "  the  entrance  is  by  the  Manhole."  There  are  a 
good  many  manholes  in  the  Temple  and  other  parts  of  London. 
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:  There  is  in  the  Register  an  entry  of  a  burial  in  1664  in  the 
\Ound  "Walk  near  St.  Anne's  Chapel  door."  Mr.  Baylis  hopes 
he  chapel  may  he  restored,  as  more  space  is  wanted  for  a  vestry 
»r  practice-room.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  agree  with  this  wish, 
'he  modern  buildings  of  the  Temple  have  not  been  encouraging, 
.'he  new  gateway  on  the  Embankment  is  the  result  of  joint  action 
>n  the  part  of  the  two  Societies,  and  warns  us  what  may  be 
xpected  to  happen  if  they  again  begin  to  meddle  with  the  un- 
ortunate  church.  Mr.  Baylis  gives  some  interesting  particulars 
s  to  the  arms  of  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temples.  It  seems  there 
s  no  record  of  a  grant  of  arms  at  the  Herald's  College, 
'he  old  story  that  the  Pegasus  of  the  Inner  Temple  is  improved 
rom  the  two  knights  on  one  horse  will  hardly  bear  examination, 
>ecause  when  the  Pegasus  was  adopted  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
ilizabeth,  it  is  stated  that  the  Middle  Templars  had  a  choice  of 
he  two  knights  or  the  Agnus  Dei,  which  last  they  virtually 
dopted.  "No  heraldic  blunder  could  account  for  the  two 
flights  on  one  horse  being  transformed  into  the  winged  horse." 
Ls  to  its  use  as  marking  the  property  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Mr. 
>aylis  sees  no  objection,  but  he  thinks  its  use  on  the  ceilings, 
iles,  and  fabric  of  the  church  an  anachronism.  Unfortunately 
here  are  far  greater  anachronisms  than  this  in  the  Temple  Church, 
.'his  is  certainly,  in  spite  of  the  faults  we  have  ventured  to  point 
ut,  a  useful  and  pretty  little  volume  on  a  most  interesting 
ubject. 


IN  SEARCH  OF   A  CLIMATE.* 

rT  is  some  consolation,  even  with  November  fogs  looming  in 
■-  the  middle  distance,  to  follow  Mr.  Nottage  In  Search  of  a 
Climate.  Judging  from  the  very  accurate  observations  he  makes 
>n  the  places  we  know  well,  we  are  inclined  to  accept  his  verdict 
>n  the  rest,  and  we  shake  hands  over  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
natter — namely,  that  when,  as  this  year,  we  have  a  spell  of 
teautiful  weather,  "  no  country  in  the  world  is  so  delightful  as 
Sngland."  Even  in  bad  years  many  people  who  go  abroad  would 
'are  much  better  if  they  remained  at  home.  Doctors  have  a 
jreat  deal  to  answer  for  in  sending  people  of  limited  means, 
suffering  from  lung  troubles,  to  the  Continent.  They  cannot 
ifford  good  rooms  with  a  southern  aspect,  firing  is  ruinous, 
ibraries  not  well  supplied  with  books,  sick  cooking  difficult  to 
;et  properly  done,  and  altogether  dulness  and  discomfort  reign. 
Ve  once  knew  a  sensible  doctor  whose  wife  was  threatened  with 
onsumption  (hereditary).  He  could  not  afford  to  send  her 
.broad  luxuriously,  so  he  rigged  up  a  stove  which  heated  the 
taircase,  burnt  her  low-necked  dresses,  gave  her  cod-liver  oil, 
ind  kept  her  at  home.  She  became  quite  strong  after  a  few  years 
)f  careful  diet  and  general  supervision. 

There  is  one  too  common  form  of  invalidism  for  which 
breign  travel,  however  uncomfortable,  does  wonders — that  is, 
riiat  is  called  by  various  names,  "breakdown,"  "nervous  ex- 
laustion,"  and  so  on,  induced  by  work  under  insanitary  conditions, 
riie  symptoms  are  loss  of  nerve  power,  insomnia,  and  dyspepsia, 
tor  this  no  better  place  than  Cairo  could  be  chosen.  The  great 
variation  of  temperature  between  night  and  day  does  such 
tatients  no  harm.  The  sunny  skies,  the  absence  of  mist  or 
ain,  the  numberless  interesting  places  to  visit  which  keep  the 
latient  long  hours  in  the  open  air,  the  novel  surroundings, 
ileasant  company,  well-cooked  food,  all  tend  to  produce  good 
ppetite  and  sound  sleep.  But  with  pulmonary,  throat,  or 
sthmatic  complaints  it  is  quite  different.  Mr.  Nottage,  a  man 
f  wealth,  able  to  pay  for  any  purchasable  comfort,  and  travel- 
.ng  with  a  nurse  and  a  man-servant,  has  yet  little  to  say  in  re- 
ommendation  of  the  various  Continental  health  resorts  he  has 
ried.  They  all  turned  out  more  or  less  frauds  for  his  com- 
laint — asthma.  Hyeres,  mild,  but  exposed  to  the  mistral 
nd  fogs  ;  Mentone,  warm,  but  so  depressing  as  to  encourage 
iicidal  mania ;  Bordighera,  sunny,  but  dull ;  Nice,  the  worst  of 
11,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  avoiding  constant  changes  of 
:mperature.  Monte  Carlo  he  certainly  praises,  provided  the 
aming-rooms  are  never  entered.  Coasting  the  Riviera  in  a  yacht 
;ems  even  worse  than  living  on  the  mainland ;  frost,  damp,  and 
low  being  encountered.  Madeira  comes  in  for  some  commenda- 
ion  as  the  best  climate  for  advanced  pulmonary  disease,  and  it 
1  within  easy  reach  of  England,  being  only  three  days  and  a  half 
turney  from  Southampton  ;  but  the  number  of  dying  people  makes 
-  a  melancholy  resort,  and  there  being  only  one  road  for  driving 
r  riding  is  rather  monotonous.  Doctors  seem  now  to  think  the 
anary  Islands  a  better  and  more  bracing  climate  ;  but  those  the 
uthor  did  not  visit. 

Of  all  the  places  mentioned  as  health-resorts,  Mr.  Nottage  gives 
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the  highest  praise  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  with  their  balmy  air 
and  flashing  seas ;  an  absolute  Paradise  were  it  not  for  swarms 
of  mosquitoes  which  were  imported  about  forty  years  ago  by  a 
sailing  vessel.  Honolulu  is  a  most  civilized  town  ;  telephones  so 
numerous  that  it  is  not  necessary  even  to  write  a  telegram ; 
electric  light  everywhere,  good  tramways,  excellent  roads,  reading- 
rooms  well  supplied  with  papers — in  fact,  everything  "  up  to 
date."  There  are  numbers  of  bungalows  standing  in  beautiful 
gardens,  and  lawns  kept  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection.  Eng- 
lish people  can  here  make  their  home,  and  are  not  obliged  to  send 
their  children  away.  The  hotels  charge  from  two  to  three  dollars 
per  day  for  board  and  lodging  ;  but  the  attendance  and  cooking 
are  bad.  Mr.  Nottage  recommends  invalids  wishing  to  remain 
at  Honolulu  more  than  a  month  to  rent  one  of  the  pleasant, 
well-furnished  bungalows,  engage  Chinese  servants,  and  buy 
horses,  which  are  cheap,  and  can  be  sold  again.  Carriage 
hire  is  ridiculously  dear — six  shillings  the  hour,  and  double 
fare  after  1 1  p.m.  The  necessities  of  life  are  cheap,  but  extras 
three  times  as  expensive  as  in  England.  A  great  deal  of 
rain  falls  in  the  winter,  but  the  soil  is  porous,  so  it  quickly 
dries  up.  There  is  a  very  complete  account  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  of  the  revolution  which  dethroned  Queen  Liliuoka- 
lani.  We  are  given  a  portrait  of  the  young  lady  who  was  next 
in  the  succession ;  her  father  was  an  Englishman.  It  is  so  charm- 
ing that  we  wonder  the  Hawaiians  do  not  start  another  revolution 
to  make  her  their  Queen.  Mr.  Nottage  was  disappointed  in  the 
climate  of  California,  but  he  appears  to  have  come  in  for  excep- 
tionally bad  weather.  Here  we  must  leave  the  invalids  "  in 
search  of  a  climate  "  to  continue  it  in  the  volume  itself. 


GLANCES  BACK  THROUGH  SEVENTT  YEA.RS.* 

AMONG  the  innumerable  "  Reminiscences  "  with  which  we 
are  being  deluged  none  have  amused  us  more  than  these 
"  Glances."  We  fear  the  reason  partly  is  that  they  are  un- 
scrupulously and  unsparingly  personal ;  and  assuredly  no  one  can 
complain  of  any  lack  of  piquancy.  We  fancy  that  some  of 
the  men  who  are  mentioned  would  very  gladly  have  found  them- 
selves forgotten.  For  Mr.  Vizetelly,  who  is  a  very  old  literary 
hand,  knows  well  that  his  public  is  genially  ill-natured.  So  he 
has  raked  up  the  foibles  and  fredaines  of  his  former  ac- 
quaintances, and  the  more  the  men  were  self-made  the  more 
categorically  he  chronicles  these  facts.  So  we  hear  how  one  gentle- 
man of  a  certain  distinction  was  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  a 
chimney-sweep,  though  he  declared  himself  of  noble  extraction, 
and  surely  he  should  have  known  best.  But  if  Mr.  Vizetelly  be 
taxed  with  uncharitableness,  he  may  plead  that  he  does  not  spare 
himself.  He  makes  no  secret  of  his  having  fought  the  battles  of 
a  free  lance  on  the  debateable  ground  between  Bohemianism  and 
respectability.  And  he  confesses  his  own  practices  with  the  ut- 
most candour  and  chuckles  of  satisfaction.  He  seldom  seems  to 
have  sailed  much  nearer  the  wind  than  as  an  enterprising  pub- 
lisher and  editor  in  the  excitement  of  the  Rugeley  poisoning  case. 
On  the  eve  of  Palmer  being  tried  for  his  life,  he  gathered  and 
grouped  all  the  damaging  stories  afloat ;  so  much  so  that  he  ex- 
presses his  profound  astonishment  that  he  was  not  summoned  for 
contempt  of  Court. 

Having  delivered  our  conscience  by  referring  Mr.  Vizetelly 
to  his  own,  we  can  give  ourselves  up  conscientiously  to  the 
enjoyment  of  his  small  talk.  The  "  Glances  "  are  carried  back  to 
his  remote  boyhood,  when  the  suburban  roads  were  infested  by 
highwaymen,  when  the  ricketty  hack  carriages  were  shaken  to 
pieces  on  the  ill-paved  and  ill-lighted  streets,  which  were  guarded 
after  dark  by  the  old-fashioned  "  Charlies."  So  the  Democracy 
was  terribly  disgusted  at  the  revolutionary  constitutional  innova- 
tion which  was  brought  about  by  the  disciplined  policemen  of 
Peel.  As  for  the  smugglers,  who  did  a  roaring  trade,  their  auda- 
city exceeds  belief.  They  ran  cargoes  in  broad  day  on  the  beaches 
at  Brighton  and  Hastings,  having  previously  organized  a  force 
of  accomplices,  who  kept  the  excisemen  at  bay  while  the  goods 
were  delivered.  As  to  the  metropolis  he  has  much  to  say  about  the 
debtors'  prisons,  which  were  so  many  lively  hotels  for  the  reckless 
insolvents.  No  one  knew  them  better  than  Dickens ;  and  Sam 
Weller  went  to  the  root  of  the  matter  when  he  said  the  honest 
folks  suffered  and  the  scoundrels  enjoyed  themselves.  Thus  the 
rascally  debtor  had  it  all  his  own  way.  Standing  on  the  defen- 
sive, he  paid  about  a  shilling  to  a  sovereign  in  the  contests  he 
could  wage  against  his  creditors.  At  the  worst,  he  need  never 
pay  unless  he  pleased — he  could  buy  the  privileges  of  "  The 
Rules  "  or  "  The  Liberties  " ;  and  when  brought  down  by  a  dis- 
proportionate expenditure  he  was  seldom  worth  powder  and  shot. 

*  Glances  Back  Through  Seventy  Years.  By  Henry  Vizetelly.  London: 
Kegan  Paul  &  Co.  1893. 
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Almost  all  the  early  Bohemian  allies  of  Mr.  Vizetelly  had  been 
familiar  with  the  "Bench,"  the  "Fleet,"  and  the  spunging-houses 
of  Chancery  Lane.  All  these  impecunious  adventurers  drank 
hard  ;  and  when  they  could  find  credit  or  a  friend  to  pay,  they 
never  neglected  an  opportunity.  When  they  had  climbed  a  few 
rungs  of  the  literary  ladder,  and  got  out  of  Grub  Street  into 
Paternoster  Bow,  the  Bohemians  made  a  point  of  finishing  the 
evening  in  one  of  the  night-haunts.  We  hear  of  "  The  Finish  " 
and  "The  Back-kitchen,"  and  of  "Evans's"  in  the  palmy  days 
of  Paddy  Green,  where  many  a  literary  venture  was  discussed, 
and  much  critical  scalping  and  tomahawking  was  mapped  out. 
The  stall' of  each  struggling  journal  was  a  band  of  brothers,  who 
seem  to  have  lived  with  their  hands  in  each  other's  pockets,  and, 
to  do  them  justice,  they  were  as  generous  as  they  were  reckless. 
Some  had  self-restraint  enough  to  dissipate  with  discretion,  and 
others  had  the  sense  to  purge  and  live  cleanly  when  their  talents 
were  turning  to  profitable  account. 

We  take  some  of  the  literary  reminiscences  at  random.  Leech 
was  a  good-looking  young  fellow  of  the  Dundreary  type  ;  con- 
servative, aristocratic,  and  quietly  reserved.  Latterly  his  life 
was  made  a  burden  by  his  morbid  aversion  to  all  sounds  in  the 
streets,  from  which  he  suffered  as  acutely  as  Carlyle.  There 
is  a  ludicrous  story  of  his  once  seeking  repose  in  the  country, 
when  he  was  driven  back  to  the  town  by  the  noise  of  the  night- 
ingales and  the  grating  of  the  garden-roller.  It  is  said  he  was  a 
striking  contrast  to  his  crony  Albert  Smith,  who  is  represented 
as  the  incarnation  of  boisterous  and  bumptious  vulgarity.  There 
is  no  denying  Smith's  talents  as  a  popular  raconteur,  and  he  was  a 
born  showman  with  the  bluntest  susceptibilities,  lie  never  missed 
an  occasion  of  advertising  himself,  literally  and  metaphorically, 
and  once  he  quarrelled  with  Mr.  Vizetelly  over  a  poster.  In  one 
line  the  "  Albert  Smith  "  was  printed  big,  but  in  another  "  Mont 
Blanc  "  had  been  printed  bigger ;  and  Smith  insisted  on  the  pro- 
portions being  reversed.  We  are  told  that  Thackeray  could  not 
abide  the  pushing  showman,  and  more  than  once  refused  advan- 
tageous offers  because  they  would  have  brought  him  into  literary 
relations  with  Smith.  Mr.  Vizetelly  explodes  the  old  legend  of 
Vanity  Fair  being  hawked  about  among  the  publishers,  and 
repeatedly  rejected.  He  knows  that  it  was  really  written  by 
instalments,  and  that  the  presses  had  sometimes  to  wait  for  the  copy. 
Disraeli  took  his  revenge  for  Thackeray's  clever  parodies  by 
satirizing  the  satirist  in  Endymion  as  the  most  childishly  envi- 
ous of  mortals.  Mr.  Vizetelly  says  that  the  only  man  of  whom 
he  was  really  jealous  was  Douglas  Jerrold,  and,  strange  as  it 
appears  now,  at  one  time  the  creator  of  the  Caudles  seemed  to 
be  running  away  from  the  author  of  "  The  Snob  Papers."  Mr. 
Vizetelly  bestows  the  highest  praise  on  Jerrold's  nimble  wit  and 
pungent  readiness  of  repartee.  To  us,  some  of  his  best  known 
traditional  jokes  seem  to  have  little  merit  but  that  of  callous  rude- 
ness. Indeed,  Mr.  Vizetelly,  much  as  he  admired  him,  admits 
that  Jerrold  spoke  with  the  purpose  of  giving  pain,  and  in  the 
hope  that  the  wounds  of  his  wit  might  fester.  It  may  not  be 
generally  known  that  he  passed  from  the  midshipman's  berth 
through  the  humblest  positions  in  a  printing-office.  Thackeray 
is  one  of  the  very  few  men  of  whom  Mr.  Vizetelly  speaks  with 
almost  unvarying  kindness.  He  praises  his  genuine  benevolence, 
his  placid  temper,  and  his  pleasant  courtesy.  Even  his  sarcasm, 
when  pointed,  was  never  personal.  But  Mr.  Vizetelly  differs 
from  Dean  Hole,  who  declared  that  the  flow  of  Thackeray's 
good  things  was  overpowering.  Vizetelly  says,  on  the  contrary, 
that  he  never  talked  for  effect,  and  was  far  from  seeking  to 
monopolize  the  admiration  of  the  company.  He  would  waken 
up  the  conversation  when  it  was  inclined  to  flag,  and  showed 
himself  remarkably  tolerant  of  bores.  A  good  deal  of  space  is 
desultorily  devoted  to  Mr.  Sala,  who,  with  his  amazing  versa- 
tility and  his  other  gifts,  is  glorified  for  his  inimitable  powers 
as  a  host.  A  particular  entertainment  is  cited  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, when  he  had  invited  half  a  dozen  languid  West-End 
swells  to  meet  as  many  thoroughbred  and  brilliant  Bohemians. 
The  uncongenial  elements  assimilated  so  well  that  the  select 
party  ultimately  Lroke  up  in  pairs,  some  finishing  the  night  in 
the  late  clubs  of  St.  James's,  as  others  adjourned  to  coffee-stalls 
in  Covent  Garden.  Charles  Reade  is  charged  with  conceit  and 
plagiarism,  and  llepworth  Dixon  has  still  harder  measure,  espe- 
cially apropos  of  the  famous  fiasco  he  made  when  putting  himself 
forward  to  "  boss"  a  Shakspearian  tercentenary. 

Great  part  of  the  volumes  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the 
writer's  experiences  on  the  Continent,  and  notably  in  Paris,  and 
it  is  far  from  being  the  least  entertaining.  But  that  foreign  field 
is  so  wide  that  we  cannot  enter  upon  it. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

"JUT  CHATILLON-PLESSIS'S  book  (i)  on  one  of  the  m 
-L»-L  •  important  subjects  that  can  occupy  the  mind  of 
philosopher,  or  the  sensitive  and  imaginative  faculties  of  m 
appears  with  all  those  almost  indescribable  advantages  whi 
the  house  of  Firmin-Didot  is  still  supreme  among  French  pub- 
lishers in  supplying.  The  peculiar  squarish  octavo  format ;  the 
paper  rather  more  hot-pressed  than  is  our  special  weakness,  but 
unimpeachable  of  its  kind;  the  impeccable  print,  and  the  admir-j 
able  execution  and  insertion  in  the  text  of  the  numerous  vignette 
illustrations  are  worthy  both  of  form  and  subject.  Nor  would 
we  speak  disrespectfully  of  M.  Chatillon-Plessis,  who  is  often 
interesting,  frequently  judicious  in  his  remarks  on  disputed 
points,  and  sometimes  possessed  of  curious  information.  His 
chief  drawback  is  an  amiable  desire  to  rival  Brillat-Savarin 
and  other  classics  of  the  table  in  diluting  and  masking  his 
culinary  wisdom  with  a  rather  disproportionate  amount  of  mis- 
cellaneous and  divagative  wit.  Undoubtedly,  if  you  can  make  sure 
that  the  wit  shall  always  be  of  the  first  class,  and  can  prevent  it 
from  getting  above  and  drowning  the  wisdom,  this  method  pro- 
duces a  pleasant  result ;  but  when  the  combination  is  less  happily 
hit  off  the  result  is  sometimes  an  appearance  of  triviality. 

M.  Chatillon-Plessis,  however,  has  matter  to  give  us  which 
would  be  worth  reading  even  with  less  seductive  accompaniments 
than  those  which  MM.  Didot  have  provided.  He  has,  for  in- 
stance, a  curious  gastronomical  history  (with  an  exact  list  of  the 
successive  menus)  of  one  of  those  Presidential  tours  which  must 
make  the  oilice  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  France  such  a  fearful 
corvee  nowadays.  He  has  another  quaint  and  ingenious  idea — a 
menu  of  a  very  elaborate  kind,  with  an  equally  elaborate  wine 
menu  appended  and  adjusted  to  the  liquors  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  dishes,  the  countries  after  which  they  are 
named,  and  so  forth.  The  result  is  amusing,  but  decidedly 
barbaric  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  artist  in  wine.  Fof 
instanc.j,\he'who  should  drink  Chateau  Lafite  (it  is  curious,, 
and  shows  how  little  acquaintance  with  this  prince  of  wines 
the  French  themselves  have,  that  M.  Chatillon-Plessis  himself/ 
as  most  of  them  do,  spells  it  with  two  f's)  with  "  Salacle  de 
legumes  [a,  la  japonaise"  and  "Punch  glace1,"  might  just  as  well- 
drink  rather  bad  ordinaire,  for  any  chance  he  would  have  of- 
appreciating  its  flavour.  And,  from  another  point  of  view,  the! 
interpolation  of  Hermitage  between  Lafite  and  Leoville,  which/ 
occurs  here,  would  be  equally  fatal.  The  Hermitage,  indeed,  would: 
come  by  no  means  badly  after  the  less  robust  flavour  of  the  Lafite  ^ 
but  it  would  utterly  ruin  the  palate  for  the  Leoville,  the  transition/ 
certainly  not  being  assisted  by  coincident  "  Croutes  a  l'ananas." 
But  the  fact  is  that,  out  of  Gascony  itself,  the  French  do  not 
really  understand  Bordeaux.  It  is  probably  our  own  long  tenure 
of  that  happy  land  which  has  made  the  secret  English  rather 
than  French  ;  but  the  fact  is  the  fact.  They  understand 
Burgundy  far  better  than  most  of  us  do.  They  know,  of 
course,  and  rejoice  in,  many  wines  that  we  foolishly  slight, 
and  indeed  seldom  get;  and  we  are  deliberately  of  opinion 
(as  we  know  are  some  of  the  best  of  English  wine-merchants) 
that  the  alterations  in  the  style  of  champagne  which  have 
taken  place  of  late  years,  to  suit  English  demand,  have  seriously 
deteriorated  the  character  of  the  wine.  But,  let  it  be  repeated, 
the  Frenchman,  unless  himself  an  Aquitanian,  does  not  under- 
stand Bordeaux. 

But  we  are  impolite  in  planting  M.  Chatillon-Plessis  there 
during  this  digression.  At  the  end  of  his  book  not  a  few  curious" 
receipts,  and  a  large  amount  of  miscellaneous  anecdotage,  will  be 
found,  with  some  culinary  inspirations  of  the  muse,  much  about 
cookery  exhibitions,  and,  as  elsewhere,  an  abundance  of  de- 
lightful illustrations,  mostly  reproductions  of  old  engravings, 
sometimes  modern,  but  always  well  selected  and  executed  with 
the  most  irreproachable  craftsmanship.  Whether  as  an  early 
livre  oVetrennes  or  a  contribution  to  permanent  literature  the  book 
may  be  warmly  welcomed. 

If  the  number  of  the  Artistes  calibres  devoted  to  Troyon  (2) 
is  a  very  little  less  interesting  than  some  others,  it  is  only  what 
was  to  be  expected.  Neither  the  artist's  subjects  nor  his  man- 
ner and  style  lend  themselves  very  well  to  the  kind  of  reproduc- 
tion  here  adopted  ;  while  in  many  cases  the  cuts  are  taken  from 
etchings  or  lithographs  reduced— a  proceeding  which,  unless  very 
careful  and  expensive  methods  of  reproduction  are  employed,  is 
still  less  suited  to  the  particular  instance.  At  the  same  time 
this  volume  has  what  is  rare  in  the  series,  a  separate  double-page 
plate — Surle  chemin  du  marchi — which  is  a  very  excellent  speci- 

(1)  La  vir  a  table  a  la  Jin  du  A7A''"»  siich:  Par  Chatillon-Plessis. 
Paris:  Firmin-Didot. 

(2)  Lei  artistes  ctlibres— Constant  Troyon.  Par  A.  Hustin.  Paris: 
Piersoa. 
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men  of  its  kind.  As  for  Troyon's  own  excellence,  that  needs  no 
words.  M.  Hustin  has  not  much  to  say  about  the  master 
personally,  but  is  copious  on  the  catalogue  of  his  works,  their 
sale  and  history. 

We  must  give  a  word  of  praise  to  an  excellent  little  treatise, 
freely  illustrated,  on  "  Poultry  "  (3).  The  superiority  of  French 
peasants  and  small  farmers  over  our  own  in  the  matter  of 
fowl-keeping  is  well  known,  and  wrinkles  ought  to  be  obtainable 
from  this  hook. 

Of  books  which  in  one  way  or  another  are  not  new,  we  have  to 
notice  the  fifth  volume  of  the  collected  edition  of  Feuillet's 
Theatre  (4),  a  translation  of  Mr.  Haggard's  Beatrice  ("5),  and 
(especially)  the  first  volume  of  a  new  library  edition  of 
Michelet  (6).  On  thi3  latter  we  have  for  about  the  first  time  in 
our  remembrance  hardly  anything  to  add  to  and  nothing  to  alter 
in  a  phrase  of  the  reclame  which  accompanies  the  book — "  L'ceuvre 
de  Michelet  n'est  plus  a  discuter."  That  is  so.  Hitherto  there 
has  been  a  rather  annoying  discrepancy  of  format  in  the  editions. 
The  present  (produced  with  the  collaboration  of  Mme.  Michelet)  is 
to  be  completed  in  forty  volumes  of  a  handsome  library  octavo, 
very  well  printed,  at  six  francs  each.  We  should  suggest  to  the 
publishers  to  imitate  some  others,  and  issue  it  bound  at  a  slight 
increase.  It  would  pay  them — especially  in  their  foreign  sales, 
which  should  be  large.  For,  though  Michelet  was  a  narrow  French 
Chauvinist  in  intention,  he  was  in  reality  a  "world-writer." 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

A  MONO  the  books  comprised  in  "  Constable's  Oriental  Mis- 
cellany,"  few  are  more  interesting,  none  is  more  valuable, 
than  General  Sir  W.  H.  Sleeman's  Rambles  and  Recollections  of 
an  Indian  Official  (Constable  &  Co.),  of  which  we  have  a  new 
edition,  in  two  volumes,  edited  by  Mr.  Vincent  Arthur  Smith. 
This  remarkable  work  originally  appeared  in  1844.  It  is  now  re- 
printed with  the  omission  of  twelve  chapters,  which  contain 
what  the  author  calls  '•'  an  historical  piece,"  or  a  narrative  of  the 
strife  of  the  sons  of  Shah  Jehan  for  the  supreme  rule  of  the 
Mogul  Empire.  These  chapters  are  rejected  by  the  editor,  since 
they  are  practically  but  a  paraphrase  of  Bernier,  and  deal  with 
matters  accessible  in  the  writings  of  other  historians.  The 
author  appears  to  have  been  sensible  that  this  portion  of  his  work, 
now  omitted,  "  occupies  too  large  a  space  in  what  might  other- 
wise be  termed  a  personal  narrative."  There  has  been  but  one 
opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  Sir  "William  Sleeman's  personal 
narrative.  It  abounds  in  acute  observations  on  Indian  policy 
and  administration,  and  in  admirable  reflections  on  the  customs, 
religion,  superstitions,  and  social  life  of  all  classes  and  castes. 
Nothing  seems  to  have  escaped  the  traveller's  notice  during  his 
prolonged  progress  through  Central  India  from  Jubbulpore  to 
Meerut  in  1836.  Whether  he  is  discoursing  of  political  economy 
and  matters  of  policy — in  which  he  was  far  ahead  of  the  views 
current  in  his  day — or  is  telling  stories  of  Indian  witchcraft  or  of 
Thuggee,  Sir  William  Sleeman  is  always  instructive  or  enter- 
taining. Mr.  Vincent  Smith  speaks  of  his  "charming, 
though  inartificial,  description  of  scenery  and  native  customs." 
Such  passages  in  the  journal  of  Sir  William  Sleeman  charm  us  by 
their  absolute  freedom  from  the  detestable  affectations  and 
trickery  of  those  who  delight  in  woid-painting  and  "prose 
poems."  It  was  the  humour  of  this  able  and  enlightened  servant 
of  "John  Company"  to  converse  with  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men,  from  the  rulers  of  the  soil  to  the  tillers.  He  reveals  the 
true  interest  of  each  of  the  numerous  topics  he  deals  with,  so 
assured  is  his  grasp  of  facts  and  their  significance,  so  penetrative 
is  his  insight.  Time  may  have  upset  some  of  his  conclusions. 
His  trust  in  the  Sepoy  was  a  little  excessive,  and  in  this  matter 
Lord  William  Bentinck  was  the  better  prophet.  His  speculations 
in  geology,  again,  are  corrected  by  the  notes  of  Mr.  Vincent 
Smith.  But  he  was  one  of  the  most  sagacious  observers  of  men 
and  manners  that  have  written  of  India  and  Indian  affairs,  and, 
under  the  deceptive  title  Rambles  and  Recollections,  he  produced 
a  work  that  is  something  monumental,  and  a  kind  of  Indian 
Kosmos. 

Moltke:  a  Biographical  and  Critical  Study,  by  William 
O'Connor  Morris  (Ward  &  Downey),  is  very  rn'rh  less  a 
biography  than  a  history.  In  the  main,  indeed,  it  i.-  a  history 
of  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870-71,  and  one  that  is  distin- 
guished in  some  well-marked  features  from  other  histories  of  the 
war.    So  far  as  may  be — perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  than  is 

(3)  Lts  oiseaux  de  basse  cour.    Par  Gaston  Percberon.    Paris:  Firmin- 
Didot. 

(4)  Octave  Feuillel— Theatre  coinplet.  Tome  V.  Paris :  Calmanu  Levy. 
I  (S)  Beatrice.  Traduit  de  l'Anglais  de  H.  Rider  Haggard,  par  Hepheil. 
Paris :  Hachette.  f  1 

(6_)  Michelet — Histoire  de  France.    Tome  premier.    Paris  :  Flammarion. 


absolutely  justifiable — Mr.  O'Connor  Morris  discusses  the  actual 
working-out  of  the  scheme  of  the  great  strategist  in  the  course 
of  this  volume.    But  he  frankly  owns  that  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  with  exactitude  Moltke's  part  in  the  organization  of 
the  Prussian  army,  or  to  trace  with  confidence  his  hand  in  all 
the  movements  of  the  German  forces  in  the  field.    The  complete 
biography  of  Moltke,  as  he  rightly  observes,  has  yet  to  appear.  For 
the  present,  therefore,  Mr.  O'Connor  Morris  deals  with  ascertained 
or  ascertainable  fact,  and  attempts  a  kind  of  "prenotion,"  in 
Baconian  phrase,  of  the  more  perfect  work  that  will  be.  Among 
the  large  number  of  authorities  cited  by  the  author,  two  are 
notably  prominent  in  his  pages.    They  are  Captain  Clarke's 
translation  of  the  German  official  records,  "  The  Prussian  Staff 
History,"  and  La  guerre  moderne,  by  General  Derreeagaix,  which 
the  author  finds  useful  in  checking  the  untrustworthy  statements 
of  the  former  work  with  regard  to  the  numbers  engaged  in  the 
chief  battlefields.    Apparently  Mr.  O'Connor  Morris  thinks  that 
General  Derrecagaix  and  other  French  writers  were  incapable 
of  underestimating  the  number  of  their  countrymen  in  the  field, 
and  of  overestimating  that  of  the  enemy  as  the  German  official 
accounts  do.    He  condemns  Moltke's  estimate  of  the  numbers 
engaged  at  Gravelotte  as  "  grotesquely  erroneous  "  with  respect 
to  both  sides.    No  doubt  the  odds  were  against  the  French 
numerically  on  this  occasion  as  on  others  ;  but  it  is  hard  to 
determine  what  the  odds  were.  With  regard  to  Moltke's  strategy, 
we  may  note  some  few  points  of  the  author's  criticism.  After 
Worth  and  Spicheren  he  thinks  the  Army  of  the  Rhine  might 
have  been  crushed  had  the  forces  of  Macmahon  been  pursued 
promptly.    He  observes,  "  Moltke  was  not,  perhaps,  responsible 
for  all  this  "  (the  unharassed  retreat  of  Macmahon),  "  for  he  was 
still  many  leagues  in  the  rear."    Yet  he  thinks  he  let  slip  a  great 
opportunity,  and  that  a  very  slight  effort  would  have  annihilated 
the  French.    But  not  only  ought  the  French  to  have  been  crushed 
after  Worth  and  Spicheren  (p.  168),  but  Bazaine  was  offered  a 
chance,  owing  to  the  disposition  of  the  German  corps,  "  which  he 
might  well  have  seized,  and  Colombey-Nouilly  might  well  have 
been  a  victory  for  France."    In  short,  Moltke's  operations  were 
"  marked  by  errors  that  might  have  been  made  disastrous,"  Mr. 
O'Connor  Morris  remarks  ;  and,  if  Napoleon  had  been  in  his 
place,  he  thinks  the  French  would  never  have  reached  Metz,  and 
Mars  la  Tour  and  Gravelotte  would  never  have  been  fought. 
Perhaps  there  is  more  of  speculation  than  of  criticism  in  all 
this   "  might   have   been,"   and  speculation  in  such  matters 
is    not    uninteresting.      Another    portion    of    the  author's 
narrative  that  is  notable  is  the  admirable  account  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Army  of  the  Loire  under  Chanzy,  whose  skill  and 
courage  are  justly  lauded. 

Winchester  College,  1393-1893  (Arnold),  by  "  Old 
Wykehamists,"  is  an  attractive  volume,  commemorative  of  the 
five  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  College,  not 
composed  of  recollections,  like  Mr.  Mansfield's  well-known 
volume  or  Mr.  Tuckwell's,  but  treating  of  Winchester  from 
various  points  of  view.  The  book,  in  short,  is  a  miscellany  of 
prose  and  verse,  illustrated  by  some  charming  drawings  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Marshall.  Among  the  articles  devoted  to  the  founder 
are  Lord  Selborne's  "  Wykeham's  Place  in  History,"  and  Dr. 
Fearon's  "  Wykeham's  Conception  of  a  Public  School."  The 
Rev.  E.  C.  Wickham  andiMessrs.  F.  Haverfield  and  H.  A.  L. 
Fisher  contribute  capital  papers  on  Winchester  school-life  in  the 
past. 

In  the  Footsteps  of  the  Poets  (Isbister  &  Co.),  by  Professor 
Masson  and  others,  comprises  nine  essays  on  English  poets — 
Milton,  Herbert,  Cowper,  Thomson,  Wordsworth,  Scott,  Robert 
Browning,  Mrs.  Browning,  and  Tennyson — of  which  the  first  is 
the  most  elaborate,  and  that  on  Mrs.  Browning  the  slightest. 
The  Bishop  of  Ripon  finds  little  to  say  of  Mrs.  Browning.  He 
quotes,  only  to  disapprove  of  it,  the  absurd  judgment  of  a 
writer  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  on  "  the  lyrical  capa- 
bilities" of  the  poetess.  Mr.  John  Dennis  discusses  Scott's 
prose  rather  than  his  verse.  Canon  Benham's  "  Cowper,"  Dr. 
Brown's  "  Herbert,"  and  Mr.  Masson's  "  Milton "  are  well- 
considered  essays.  The  book  is  prettily  illustrated,  especially  in 
topographical  ways. 

A  Book  of  Thoughts,  by  Mary  B.  Curry  (Fisher  Unwin),  is  a 
compilation  of  extracts  from  various  writers,  in  prose  and  verse, 
in  the  form  of  a  calendar.  The  "  Thoughts "  are  selected,  in 
many  instances,  in  illustration  of  events  such  as  the  Repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  Abolition  of  Slavery,  and  so  forth,  while  all  are 
"  linked  with  memories  of  John  Bright." 

Both  the  volumes  of  the  "Border"  edition  of  Scott  are  illustrated 
by  admirable  etchings  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Macbeth — The  Fortunes  of 
Nigel  (Nimmo) — all  the  illustrations  being  after  drawings  by  the 
etcher,  excepting  the  frontispiece,  which  is  by  the  late  Mr. 
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Pettie.  Mr.  Lang,  in  his  introduction,  deals  in  an  interesting 
fashion  with  Scott's  curious  experiment  in  fiction — the  "  Private 
Letters,"'  of  w  hich  a  set  is  preserved  at  Abbotsfbrd. 

The  current  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  "  Ex  Libris  "  Society 
(A.  &  C.  Black)  contains,  in  addition  to  a  further  instalment  of 
Mr.  Vinycomb's  technical  description  of  processes  for  the  produc- 
tion of  "  Ex  Libris,"  some  notes  on  the  Book  Plates  of  Samuel 
Pepys,  by  the  editor,  suggested  by  Mr.  Wheatley's  "  new  and 
unabridged  edition'' — though  unabridged  it  is  not — of  the  im- 
mortal Diary.  Pepys  is  supposed  to  have  used  five  plates,  or,  at 
least,  the  use  of  five  is  ascribed  to  him.  There  are  the  two  en- 
graved forms  of  the  portrait  by  Kneller — which  are  not  "Ex 
Libris"  at  all — both  of  which  illustrate  the  article.  There  is  the 
official  "  S.  P."  plate,  with  the  initials,  crossed  anchors  and 
cables,  also  given  here.  Lastly,  there  are  the  two  armorial  plates, 
neither  of  which  has  been  noticed  in  any  book  of  the  Pepysian 
library  at  Cambridge  by  Mr.  Peskett.  Mr.  Rylands  is  the  autho- 
rity for  the  statement  that  there  are  two  armorial  plates.  One 
of  these  is  reproduced  in  Mr.  Griggs's  well-known  work,  and  also 
illustrates  the  editor's  article;  but  no  one  seems  to  know  any- 
thing of  the  other — not  even  Mr.  Rylands,  which  is  strange. 

Various  recent  volumes  of  Messrs.  Bell's  "  English  Classics  " 
series  are  before  us.  Mr.  Deighton's  selection  from  "Elia" — 
Lamb's  Essays — is  a  good  selection,  with  introduction,  notes,  and 
index.  Perhaps  the  notes  are  somewhat  "  effuse  " — they  certainly 
are  profuse — and  the  editor  shows  a  tendency  to  play  the  com- 
mentator where  the  annotator  is  the  better  part.  Something  of 
the  kind  must  be  said  of  Mr.  II.  G.  Keane's  treatment  of  Byron's 
Childe  Harold.  If  English  classics  are  to  be  shaped  to  school- 
books,  it  would  be  well  that  something  should  be  left  to  stimulate 
youthful  intelligence.  Surely  it  is  not  necessary  to  explain  what 
a  master  of  English  like  Byron  means  by  "whining  crew."  So 
does  Mr.  T.  Duff  Barnett  instruct  the  young  as  to  the  meaning  of 
Shakspeare's  "  mechanical,"  in  his  notes  to  Julius  Cce.sar,  not- 
withstanding the  obvious  explanation  the  context  affords.  This 
is  not  educational. 

Among  the  "  Elementary  Texts  "  of  Messrs.  Puvington,  Percival, 
&  Co.'s  "  Modern  French"  and  "  Modern  German  "  series,  we  have 
Alfred  de  Vigny's  Laurette  and  Hans  Arnold's  Fritz  auf  dem 
Lande,  edited  by  R.  J.  Morich.  Of  the  "  Advanced  Texts  "  in 
modern  German,  Mr.  W.  S.  Lyon  edits  H.  von  Treitschke's  Das 
Deutsche  Ordensland  Preussen,  and  Mr.  R.  II.  Allpress  the 
Kolberg  of  Paul  Heyse,  the  notes  to  both  books  being  clear  and 
efficient. 

Other  school-books  to  hand  are  Book  VII.  of  Macmillan's  His- 
tory Readers ;  The  Siege  of  Platcca  from  Thucydides,  Books  II. 
and  III.,  edited  by  John  M.  Sing,  MA.  (Rivington,  Percival,  & 
Co.)  ;  Messrs.  Greenough  and  Peck's  Livy,  Books  XXI.  and 
XXII.  (Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.) ;  A  History  of  Rome,  by  A.  H. 
Allcroft,  M.A.,  from  78  B.C.  to  31  B.C.,  with  test  questions 
(University  Correspondence  College  Press) ;  A  Third  French 
Reader  and  Writer,  by  Louis  Barbe",  in  French  and  English, 
with  vocabulary  (Sonnenschein  &  Co.)  ;  Ulrich's  German  Prose, 
revised  by  John  Gibson,  M.A.  (Williams  &  Norgate),  a  selection 
from  English  writers  for  translation,  with  examination  papers 
and  vocabulary ;  Dr.  Charles  Morrison's  Shilling  Geography 
(Arnold),  new  edition,  revised  by  W.  L.  Carrie,  M.A. ;  Ele- 
mentary Geography  of  India,  by  Lionel  W.  Lyde,  M.A.  (Riving- 
ton, Percival,  &  Co ) ;  Geography  of  Victoria,  by  Alexander 
Sutherland  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  and  A  Key  to  Cai-roll's  Geometry 
(Burns  &  Oates). 

We  have  also  received  The  Vicars  Daughter,  by  George 
MacDonald  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  new  and  cheaper  edition ; 
The  British  Seas,  by  W.  Clark  Russell  and  others  (Seeley  & 
Co.),  new  edition ;  Drawing  under  the  New  Code,  by  Alfred  de 
Fresnoy  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.),  a  practical  guide  for  teaching 
in  elementary  schools ;  A  'Course  of  Qualitative  Chemical 
Analysis,  by  Edgar  E.  Horwill,  F.C.S.  (Blackie  &  Son) ;  A 
Manual  of  Electrical  Science,  by  George  J.  Burch  (Methuen  & 
Co.) ;  The  Amphioxus  and  its  Development,  from  the  German 
of  Professor  Hatschek,  by  James  Tuckey,  M.A.  (Swan 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.) ;  The  Tutors  Secret,  translated  from 
the  French  of  Victor  Cherbuliez,  by  Paul  Derecheff  (Arnold), 
Utility  of  Quaternions  in  Physics,  by  A.  McAuley,  M.A. 
(Macmillan  &  Co.)  ;  an  elementary  Treatise  on  Theoretical 
Mechanics,  by  Alexander  Ziwet,  Part  I.,  "Kinematics"  (Mac- 
millan &  Co.),  a  Text-book  for  American  Students  ;  The  Regis- 
tration of  Transfers  of  Stocks,  Shares,  and  Securities,  by  George 
Ennis  and  G.  F.  Macdaniel  Ennis  (Effingham  Wilson),  with 
a  chapter  on  the  Forged  Transfers  Acts ;  A  Short  Account  of 
England's  Foreign  Trade  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  by  Arthur 
L.  Bowley,  M.A.  (Sonnenschein  &  Co.);  The  True  Grandeur  of 
Nations,  an  oration  by  Charles  Sumner  (Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard)  ; 
Philip  Jacob   Spcner,    by  l'\  F.  Walrond,  M.A.  (Society  for 


Promoting  Christian  Knowledge) ;  The  Geometrical  Propertia 
of  the  Sphere,  by  William  Briggs,  LL.B.  and  T.  W.  Edmondsoi 
(University  Correspondence  College) ;  Short  Stories,  a  Magazim 
of  Fact  and  Fiction  (New  York :  Current  Literature  Co.) 
London  University  Guide  and  Calendar  for  1 893-94  (Univ.  ( 'or 
College  Press) ;  Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institute 
No.  1S8,  edited  by  Colonel  0.  W.  Bowdler  (Harrison  &  Sons) 
Roll  of  the  Union  of  Graduates  in  Music  ("  Musical  News 
Office)  ;  Report  on  Lirjuor  Legislation  in  the  United  States  am 
Canada,  by  W.  Rathbone,  M.P.  and  E.  L.  Fanshawe  (Cassell  & 
Co.);  Lord  Fairer  on  Free-Trade  and  Labour  Questions,  issues 
by  the  Cobden  Club  ;  and  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Administrate 
Council  of  the  Ottoman  Public  Debt,  with  a  Special  Report  by 
the  President,  Mr.  Vincent  Caillard. 
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cations;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  ij 
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CHRONICLE. 

of  Monday  the  Prince  of  Wales  assisted 

V-/  at  two  ceremonies  of  interest.  He 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  Polytechnic  Institution  at 
St.  Bride's,  Fleet  Street,  in  the  morning,  and  later  he 
presided  at  the  Imperial  Institute,  where  Mr.  W.  E.  H. 
Lecky  delivered  an  extremely  important  and  inte- 
resting lecture  on  the  relations  of  the  Mother-country 
to  her  Colonies  and  dependencies,  and  on  the  vast  orb 
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Commons. 


In  Parliament.  In.  the  House  of  Lords  yesterday  week,  in 
Lords.  response  to  an  earnest  appeal  from  Lord 
Kimberley,  Lord  Salisbury  agreed  not  to  insist  on 
the  amendment  giving  the  reduced  Commanders  of 
the  Madras  and  Bombay  Armies  seats  in  the  Councils, 
even  as  when  they  were  Commanders-in-Chief.  The 
matter  was  not  of  the  first  importance,  and  the  Upper 
House  showed  its  usual  wisdom  in  letting  the  Lower 
have  its  way,  and  so  securing  a  very  valuable  Bill. 

In  the  Lower  House  itself  Lord  George 
Hamilton  drew  from  Mr.  Gladstone 
a  rather  conciliatory  answer  on  the  navy,  de- 
clining, indeed,  to  anticipate  the  usual  time  of 
statement,  but  giving  an  assurance  that  not  the 
smallest  apprehension  need  be  felt  as  to  the  main- 
tenance of  "  the  distinct  naval  supremacy  of  Great 
"  Britain."  The  Debate  on  the  Parish  Councils 
Bill,  though  nominally  on  more  than  one  amend- 
ment, turned  in  reality  throughout  the  night  on 
the  question  whether  small  parishes  at  least  are  to 
be  allowed,  if  they  are  wise  enough,  to  escape  the 
infliction  of  a  Council.  It  is  curious  and  signifi- 
cant that  in  both  the  Bills  now  before  the  House 
the  question  is  practically  the  same  : — "  Shall  the 
"  unit,  whether  individual,  commune,  or  what 
"  not,  be  allowed  to  exercise  its  judgment,  and 
"  keep  its  freedom,  or  must  it  obey  the  dominant 
"  fad  of  the  moment  in  government,  willy-nilly  ?" 
At  midnight  Mr.  Mundella  gave  the  details  of 
the  Coal  Settlement,  which  we  notice  below. 

A  debate,  but  no  division,  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  Monday  on  a  Bill  mildly 
called  the  Sea  Fisheries  (Scotland)  Regulation  Bill,  but 
known  by  the  initiated  to  concern  those  mysterious 
"  mussel-scalps  "  which,  since  hypothec  ceased  from 


Lords. 


troubling,  have  been  the  chief  terror  of  the  ignorant  and 
glaikitEnglisher,  and  of  which  no  very  clear  understand- 
ing is  said  to  exist  under  the  scalps  of  some  Scotchmen 
themselves.  We  observe  that  some  English  Radicals, 
perhaps  honestly,  have  taken  Lord  Camperdown's  un- 
pressed  objection  as  a  new  wickedness  of  the  peerage. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  believe  it  to  be  quite  the  other 
way,  and  to  express  a  grievance  of  the  average  Scotch 
ratepayer  against  the  protection  of  a  particular  interest 
at  his  expense. 

Common-  k  ^Q  ^e  ^ower  House  the  first  clause  of 
1  -  t  f '  ,  ,  • .  ' ,  the  Parish  Councils  Bill  constituting 
the  "  fatal  machine  "  was  passed,  and  the  House 
rose  while  still  on  the  second,  which  determines 
the  qualifications  of  its  crew. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Buxton 
gave  the  information  that  Lobengula  had  been  invited 
to  come  in,  but  "  unconditionally."  It  seems  scarcely 
probable  that  the  King  is  beaten  enough  for  that  yet. 
There  was  considerable  talk  on  this  matter.  On  the 
Parish  Councils  Bill  Mr.  McLaren,  following  up  his 
victory  of  last  week,  moved  a  fresh  amendment  to 
prevent  the  disqualification  of  the  married  women  at 
present  entitled  to  vote  for  guardians,  and  was  met 
by  an  offer  from  Mr.  Fowler  to  insert  a  new  clause, 
abrogating  this  disqualification  in  general.  This  was 
accepted ;  and  the  amendment  withdrawn.  Some 
others  dealing  with  non-resident,  plural,  and  cumula- 
tive voting  were  then  discussed  and  rejected. 

The  sitting  of  Wednesday  was  distinguished  by 
more  heat  than  has  been  usual  in  this  autumn  Session. 
Sir  William  Harcourt  spoke  with  considerable  acri- 
mony, the  Closure  was  invoked  and  applied,  and  the 
unyielding,  not  to  say  provocative,  action  of  the 
Government  gave  rise  to  many  suspicions  as  to  the 
course  they  were  steering.  The  time  of  parish  meet- 
ings was  the  chief  subject  of  discussion. 

On  Thursday  Mr.  Chamberlain  rose  to  deliver  his 
expected  onslaught  on  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill, 
which  he  did  with  great  ingenuity  and  force,  weakened 
only  by  the  avowed  intention  of  the  Opposition  not  to 
divide.  Mr.  Asquith  was  feeble  in  his  reply,  and  the 
balance  of  criticism  was  heavily  against  the  Bill  in 
the  debate  which  followed  ;  but  it  is  too  true  that 
the  refusal  to  divide  counts  more  than  the  best  argu- 
ments. A  curious  mistake  in  tact  and  tactics,  how- 
ever, on  the  part  of  "  the  best  Home  Secretary  since 
"  Adam"  (or  is  it  only  Noah?),  left  the  Government, 
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for  all  the  carrying  of  the  Bill  through  the  House,  at 
a  disadvantage.  Mr.  Asquith  rose  to  move  the  Closure 
at  ten  minutes  to  twelve,  receiving  a  mild,  but  crush- 
ing, snub  from  the  Speaker,  and  a  sharp  rebuke  from 
his  predecessor,  Mr.  Matthews. 

Pontics  out  of  Some  remarks  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  (retour 

Parliament.  d'Amerique)  on  current  political  matters 
were  published  this  day  week. 

Lord  Eandolph  Churchill  spoke  as  a  candidate  at 
Bradford  on  Tuesday,  when  also  a  deputation  from 
"  University  Colleges"  (to  use  a  current,  but  rather 
absurd,  phrase,  for  institutions  not  forming  part 
of  the  older  Universities)  waited  on  Sir  William 
Harcourt  to  ask  for  more  bread.  This  the  Chancellor 
not  only  refused  them,  but  in  the  case  of  King's  College, 
London,  appears  to  have  threatened  to  substitute  a 
stone  for  the  modest  loaf  now  given.  This  would  be 
scandalous  enough,  for  probably  no  institution  amongst 
those  founded  in  the  present  century  has  done  more 
for  education  than  this.  But  anything  is  believable  of 
the  present  Government  when  Nonconformist  jealousy 
and  greed  are  concerned. 

Lord  Randolph  (who,  by  the  way,  seems  to  have 
succeeded  in  putting  some  Gladstonians  in  a  great 
rage)  spoke  again  at  Bradford  on  Wednesday,  Sir 
Charles  Russell  defended  the  Government  at  Bristol, 
while  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  to  a  democratic  club  in 
London,  apologized  for  the  Parish  Councils  Bill,  which, 
it  seems,  is  as  democratic  as  the  Government  dared 
to  make  it,  and  is  likely  to  bring  other  democratic 
blessings  in  its  train. 

A  very  funny  correspondence  between  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Mr.  Storey  on  Bench-packing  was  published 
yesterday  morning.  Putting  it  shortly,  the  Prime 
Minister  protested  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  was 
packing  as  fast  as  decency  would  permit,  and  Mr. 
Storey  replied  that  he  and  his  friends  did  not  care  a 
jot  for  the  decency,  and  only  wanted  the  packing. 

Foreign  and  No  details  were  received  up  to  the  end  of 
Colonial  Affairs.  ]ast,  Week  of  the  exact  arrangement  arrived 
at  by  the  Ameer  and  Sir  Mortimer  Durand,  but  it 
appeared  that  the  Ameer,  speaking  formally  in  durbar, 
had  declared  that  "  friendship  was  permanently  estab- 
"  lished."  Some  decidedly  shrewd  remarks  of  Signor 
Crispi's  on  the  Franco-Russian  business  were  pub- 
lished. Admiral  de  Mello  had  (it  was  said,  but  sub- 
sequently denied)  proclaimed  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Infanta  Ysabel  and  the  Count  of  Eu  Emperor  of 
Brazil.  On  the  other  hand,  the  naval  and  other 
forces  recently  recruited  at  New  York  by  President 
Peixoto  were  starting ;  but  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment had  so  far  retreated  from  its  rather  unneutral 
attitude  as  to  point  out  to  its  officers  that  they  must 
resign  their  commissions  before  accepting  others  in  the 
Brazilian  service. 

There  was  a  little  Matabele  news  on  Monday,  and, 
fortunately,  it  was  indisputable,  being  sent  by  Colonel 
Goold-Adams,  through  the  channel  of  Bishop  Knight- 
Bruce.  It  appeared  that  Lobengula  had  retired 
northwards  with  8,ooo  men,  and  had  not  as  yet  given 
any  sign  of  yielding.  The  importance  of  carefully 
weighing  as  well  as  counting  news  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that,  while  this  despatch  to  Sir  Henry  Loch  was 
actually  sent  by  the  Colonel,  from  Bulawayo,  on  the 
thirteenth,  some  "Company"  telegrams  declared  that 
the  Imperial  forces  were  only  "  expected  "  there  on  the 
fifteenth.  Something  too  much  of  this,  perhaps,  in 
"  Cecil  Company's  "  ways.  Some,  but  not  very  full, 
details  of  the  settlement  with  the  Ameer  also  arrived. 
Abdul  Rahman  is  to  have  his  subsidy  increased  by  fifty 
per  cent.,  and  divers  grievances  of  his  have  been  re- 
moved ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  withdraws  all 
claims  to  interfere  in  Chitral,  Bajaur,  Swat,  and  the 
rest  of  the  hill-country  in  that  direction,  as  well  as  in 
Waziristan.    Lord  Lansdowne,  making  his  Viceregal 


visit  to  Burmah,  had  been  warmly  welcomed  at  Ran- 
goon ;  and  in  Calcutta  very  strong  evidence  as  to  the 
folly  of  interfering  with  the  opiam  trade  had  been 
given  by  Sir  David  Barbour  and  Surgeon-General 
Rice.  There  was  not  much  Continental  news  of  im- 
portance ;  but  a  good  deal  of  attention  had  loeen  paid 
to  the  death  of  Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria. 

The  most  important  news  of  Tuesday  morning  was- 
the  detailed  account  of  the  delimitation  between  Eng- 
land and  Germany  in  Africa,  towards  the  Niger-Tchad 
region.  This  gives  Germany  the  very  important  boon 
of  access  to  the  lake,  and  apparently  allows  her  to' 
make  what  she  can — not  indeed  of  Yola,  but  of  the 
parts  eastward  and  southward  of  it,  as  well  as  of  Wadai 
and  Baghirmi.  But  it  expressly  excludes  her  fro»\ 
Darfur  and  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  and,  by  strictly  arranging 
the  Anglo- German  frontier  between  Lake  Tchad  and 
the  Bight,  completely  shuts  out  the  pretensions  of  the 
French  (to  whom,  it  may  be  remembered,  access  on 
the  north  to  Lake  Tchad  was  secured  by  the  Anglo- 
French  agreement)  to  interlope  on  the  south  of  that 

lake.  The  most  startling  item,  perhaps,  was  the 

discovery  of  a  plot  by  some  youthful  French-Canadian 
officers  of  Militia  to  blow  up  the  Nelson  statue  at 
Montreal.  The  heroes,  we  are  told,  "  broke  down  "  in, 
the  dock.  This  probably  means  that  they  wept  and 
cried  "  0  ma  mere  !  "  after  the  manner  of  the  nation- 
ality they  affect.  We  do  not  suspect  respectable 
French  Canadians  of  abetting  any  such  conduct ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  their  general  spirit  is  not  good. 
Matabele  news  was  small ;  the  Opium  Commission  had 
replaced  fact  and  experts"  with  fad  and  American 
Methodist  Episcopal  Bishops,  and  it  was  stated  that 
Dom  Pedro,  "younger  of  Brazil,"  if  we  may  so  say? 
had  started  for  that  inheritance  of  his  of  which  Repub- 
licans have  been  making  so  precious  a  mess.  This 
also  was  denied  later. 

Tuesday's  news  contained  the  French  Ministerial 
programme  communicated  by  the  Premier,  M.  Dupuy 
(it  is  seldom  superfluous  to  mention  the  names  of 
French  Premiers),  to  the  Chamber.  It  was  of  a  Con- 
servative and  "  anodyne  "  character,  rejecting  Revision, 
Disestablishment,  and  the  extremer  State  Socialism,, 
but  promising  domestic  reforms,  a  superannuation 
fund  for  labour,  and  so  forth.  The  Afghan  Mission 
had  arrived  at  Lundi  Kotal. 

The  expected  yelps  duly  came  on  Thursday  morn- 
ing from  France  on  the  subject  of  the  Anglo-German 
delimitation  in  the  Sultanates  to  the  south  of  Lake- 
Tchad.  The  extent  of  French  designs  was  shown  by 
the  affected  horror  of  the  Debats  at  the  inclusion  of 
Darfur,  Kordofan,  and  Bahr-el-Ghazal  (in  other  words  f 
the  remainder  of  the  Egyptian  Soudan)  in  the  sphere 
tabooed  by  Great  Britain  to  other  Powers.  The  weak- 
ness, or  rather  nullity,  of  French  claims  was  shown  by 
the  admission  of  the  Temps  that,  "  in  default  of 
"  diplomatic  action,"  French  explorers  had  somehow  or 
other  conferred  those  claims.  Precisely  so  ;  and  the 
value  of  the  claims  conferred  by  an  explorer  (especially 
when  he  tells  fibs)  "  in  default  of  diplomatic  action  " 
is  exactly  nil.  In  Spain  (where  also  an  important 
raid  on  Anarchists  had  been  made)  some  one  had  at 
last  arisen  to  point  out  that  France,  not  England, 
is  the  enemy  in  Morocco — where,  by  the  way,  the 
Spaniards  have  fresh  troubles  in  the  West  as  well  as 
in  the  North. 

Reports,  which  may  be  true,  but  which  are  by  no 
means  certain,  were  published  yesterday  morning  from 
Dr.  Jameson,  to  the  effect  that  Lobengula  had  been 
deserted  by  his  tribe,  and  that  the  Matabele  war  was 
over.  These  reports,  which  we  hope  are  true,  were 
accompanied  by  others,  which  we  hope  may  not  be 
true,  of  a  bragging,  ungenerous,  and  extremely  in- 
accurate "  interview,"  in  which  the  Administrator 
asserted  that  the  Chartered  Company's  troops  "  alone 
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"  had  done  it."  The  Egyptian  Budget  showed  a 
surplus  of  more  than  half  a  million.  In  France, 
M.  Lockroy  paid  the  Ministry  the  high  compliment  of 
saying  that  its  programme  was  that  "  of  a  Monarchy, 
"  not  of  a  Republic."  Prince  Windischgratz,  the  new 
Austrian  Premier,  had  set  before  the  Keichsrath  a 
programme  of  reform,  though  not  quite  such  a  daring 
one  as  Count  Taaffe's.  And,  indeed,  it  was  ever 
thus.  The  Brazilian  Government  said  it  had  sunk  a 
monitor. 

National  The  question  of  the  increase  of  the  Navy 
Defence.  and  others  thereto  appertaining  have  been 
rather  vigorously  discussed  this  week  in  an  abundant 
correspondence  in  the  Times  and  other  papers,  in  a 
lecture  of  Admiral  Colomb's  at  Edinburgh,  in  the 
report  of  a  scheme  of  Lord  Charles  Beresford's  for 
strengthening  the  fleet,  and  so  on. 

The  Law    Yesterday  week  the  Court  of  Appeal  con- 
Courts,     firmed  Mr.  Justice  Stirling's  refusal  of  an 
injunction  against  the  Chartered  Company  of  South 

Africa.  On  Tuesday,  at  Maidstone,  Edwards,  the 

defaulting  solicitor  of  Deal,  was  sentenced  to  eight 
years'  penal  servitude  as  a  fraudulent  trustee. 

Lord  Wemyss  on  Thursday  drew  attention 
to  the  senseless  folly  of  making  guards- 
men do  sentry-go  without  greatcoats  in  this  severe 
weather.  It  may  be  coupled  with  the  intelligence 
which,  during  this  week,  has  stationed  men  just  back 
from  hot  climates  in  the  bleak  Portsdown  forts,  with 
the  natural  result  that  two  of  them  have  been  frozen 
to  death  on  their  way  from  the  town. 

The  Coal  The  result  of  the  Coal  Conference  yesterday 
Stnke.  week  proved  that  Lord  Rosebery  had  not 
missed  the  psychological  moment.  After  some  five 
hours'  talk  a  settlement  was  arrived  at,  the  terms  being 
in  brief  that  a!ll  men  should  return  to  work  at  once  at 
the  old  rate  until  February  I,  and  that  a  Conciliation 
Board,  with  a  Chairman  to  be  appointed  in  the  last  re- 
sort by  the  Speaker,  should  fix  the  wages  to  follow  for 
the  space  of  one  year,  absolutely  and  at  least.  Some 
reckless  champions  of  the  men  in  the  press  have,  of 
course,  blared  "  Victory "  over  this.  They  do  their 
clients  injustice.  It  will  be  observed  that,  if  the 
masters  have  given  up  their  demand  for  an  immediate 
reduction,  the  strikers  have  consented  to  the  arbitra- 
tion they  formerly  refused,  that  they  have  reduced  the 
time  of  working  at  the  old  rate  by  two  months,  or 
nearly  fifty  per  cent,  (from  April  I  to  February  i),  and 
that  the  preposterous  doctrine  of  the  minimum  or 
living  wage  is  not  in  any  form  included  in  the  settle- 
ment. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  week  there  was 
much  news  of  returnings  to  work,  hindered  (as  was  any 
great  immediate  drop  in  prices)  by  the  bad  and  dan- 
gerous state  of  many  of  the  mines  where  the  strikers 
had  prevented  proper  care  being  taken.  (By  the  way, 
if  any  honest  and  intelligent  person  has  a  doubt  in  the 
question  of  Strike  v.  Lock-out,  let  him  consider  this 
part  of  the  matter.)  Mr.  Pickard  was  protesting  that 
every  soul  must  go  in  at  once  [even  of  those  who  are 
demonstrably  overmanning  the  trade  ?],  and  vowing 
that  the  miners'  objection  to  outside  arbitration,  and 
their  determination  on  a"  minimum  wage,"  were  un- 
affected  by  the  Rosebery  settlement.  We  turn  to  the 
document,  which  Mr.  Pickard  signed,  and  we  find  that 
special  provision  for  an  outside  Chairman  (who  is  an 
arbitrator  in  everything  but  name)  is  made,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Board  of  Conciliation, 
whose  decisions  Mr.  Pickard  and  his  friends  are  bound 
to  obey  for  twelve  months  certain,  from  fixing  wages 
at  fifty  per  cent,  below  those  of  1888,  if  they  choose. 

London      Yesterday  week  there  was  a  passage  with 
Government,   courteous    arms   between    the    City  of 
London  and  the  Commission  appointed  to  sit  on  its 


"  unification,"  as  the  wise  it  call.  The  City  contended 
that  it  should  be  allowed  to  show  cause  as  to  the 
necessity  of  its  being  cooked  as  well  as  on  the  nature 
of  the  sauce ;  and  the  Commission,  while  gravely 
"  regretting  "  this  unreasonable,  but  not  unpre- 
cedented, desire,  hinted  that  perhaps  it  might  be 
indulged  in  some  indirect  fashion. 

The  London  County  Council  on  Tuesday  was  busy 
with  the  wages  question,  and  with  a  scheme  extending 
cheap  railway  transit.  In  the  former  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion an  admirable  reductio  ad  absurdius  of  the 
"  living  wage  "  absurdity  was  achieved  by  the  eminent 
Mr.  Frank  Smith,  who  urged  that,  as  a  man  with  a 
wooden  leg  eats  as  much  as  one  with  two  legs  of  flesh, 
he  ought  to  be  paid  exactly  as  if  he  were  able-bodied. 
This  is  quite  unanswerable  on  the  theory ;  and,  indeed, 
if  the  once  well-known  legless  and  armless  man  of 
Burlington  House  were  to  present  himself  for  employ- 
ment as  a  navvy,  we  cannot  see  how,  on  "  living  wage" 
principles,  he  could  be  refused  full  Union  rate. 

On  Wednesday  the  Corporation  met  specially  to  dis- 
cuss the  attitude  of  the  Commission  which  wishes  to 
amalgamate  them  with  the  Council  at  any  price,  and  did 
not  at  all  "  take  it  lying  down."  On  the  contrary,  they 
suggested  very  coolly  that  the  Commission  had  better 
get  its  powers  extended,  so  as  to  consider  the  question 
on  the  merits.  On  Thursday  the  Commission  ingeni- 
ously enough  suggested  that,  though  it  could  not 
consider  the  "desirableness"  of  the  amalgamation,  it 
had  no  objection  to  evidence  on  its  "  convenient  prac- 
"  ticability." 

Dniveraities  -L011^011  University  Extension  Society 

met  this  day  week  in  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  and 
was  addressed  by  Mr.  GrOSCHEN  and  the  Headmaster  of 

Harrow.  The  Marquess  of  Huntly  gave  the  last 

blow  to  Grladstonianism  in  the  Sixth  Rectorial  election 
last  week  by  defeating  Dr.  Hunter  at  Aberdeen  by  347 
to  253.    At  Edinburgh  Lord  Roberts  was  made  Doctor 

of  Laws,  and  spoke  in  the  evening.-  At  Cambridge 

Mr.  James  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  Fitz- 
william  Museum. 

News  began  to  come  in  at  the  end  of  last 
week  of  shipwrecks  and  other  disasters 
caused  by  the  gales  of  the  preceding  days.  Monday's 
papers  were  literally  crammed  with  tales  of  the  damage 
on  land  and  sea  done  by  these  gales,  which  had  been 
blowing  with  little  intermission  for  several  days  past, 
and  had  achieved  a  record  of  disaster  seldom  matched 
of  late  years. 

Tuesday's  details  of  the  damage  done  were  almost 
worse  than  Monday's.  A  whole  fleet  of  French  fishing- 
boats  had  been  driven  ashore  on  the  Picardy  coast, 
with,  it  was  feared,  the  loss  of  some  three  hundred  lives, 
and  the  storm  has  extended  from  Norway  to  Portugal. 
The  effect  on  Scotch  forests  has  been  particularly 
destructive. 

The  English  representatives  of  the  Char- 
tered Company  of  British  South  Africa  had 
a  very  successful  meeting  on  Monday — made  those 
"  representations  "  which  the  Courts  of  Chancery  and 
Appeal  had  been  in  vain  invoked  to  prevent,  "  blew  " 
somewhat  (but  not  quite  in  the  brave  old  Colonial  style) 
over  their  successes,  and  got  their  shareholders  to  con- 
firm the  agreement,  and  double  the  capital. 

Mr.  Charles  Booth  delivered  an  address  on  "  The 
"  Life  and  Labour  of  the  People  in  London,"  on 
Monday,  to  the  Statistical  Society. 

On  Tuesday  the  City  Commission  of  Sewers,  at  the 
instance  of  their  medical  officer,  condemned  the 
drainage  of  Christ's  Hospital,  thereby  in  effect  closing 
the  school.  So  there  is  "  the  end  of  an  old  song,"  and 
at  the  same  time  the  sharpest  possible  satire  on  "  sani- 
"  tation,"  which  in  a  few  decades  has  made  uninhabit- 
able what  had  remained  healthy  and  wholesome  for 
hundreds  of  years. 
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Obituar  ^°  ^ure  students  of  heroes  manques, 
1  "ary*  Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria  will  be  one 
of  the  most  interesting  figures  of  the  later  nineteenth 
century.  He  fought  most  gallantly  in  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War,  displayed  no  small  qualities  of  general- 
ship in  that  between  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  and  was 
an  able  and  popular  ruler  in  very  difficult  circum- 
stances. Then  came  the  strange  incident  of  his  kid- 
napping by  Russian  agents,  and  the  still  stranger 
one  of  his  own  abject  submission  to  the  Czar  when 
M.  Stambuloff  had  triumphantly  restored  him — a 
series  of  transactions  which,  while  it  left  an  indelible 
stain  on  the  reputation  of  Alexander  III.  for  justice 
and  chivalry,  may  be  said  to  have  destroyed  that  of  the 
Prince  for  resolution  and  fortitude.  In  other  respects, 
however,  he  conducted  himself  blamelessly  in  his 
private  station  as  an  Austrian  officer,  married  for  love  and 
bearing  the  simple  title  of  Count  Hartenau,  and  it  may 
well  be  that  the  last  years  of  his  short  life  were  in  many 

ways  the  happiest.  Lord  Ebury's  life  had  covered 

nearer  thrice  than  twice  the  span  of  Prince  Alex- 
ander's ;  but  the  lines  of  its  ninety-three  years  had 
been  curiously  different.  The  nearest  connexion  of 
Lord  Eobert  Grosvenor  (as  he  was  best  known  to  the 
older  generation)  with  wars  and  rumours  of  war  was 
when  he  actually  provoked  a  riot,  and  nearly  provoked 
something  worse,  by  his  attempt  to  stop  all  Sunday 
trading  by  Act  of  Parliament.  He  was,  indeed,  though 
a  most  conscientious  and  amiable  fanatic,  a  fanatic  of 
the  narrowest  kind  ;  and  in  carrying  out  the  Evangeli- 
calism which  occupied  all  his  thoughts,  he  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  break  up  the  Church  of  England, 
or  risk  a  revolution.  Fortunately  his  abilities  were 
but  moderate,  though  his  influence  at  one  time  was 
considerable,  and  long  before  his  death  he  had  lost  all 
power  for  harm,  while  he  retained  the  credit  of  antique 
faith  and  loyalty  to  his  convictions  and  creeds,  even  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  found  those  creeds  and  convic- 
tions poor  and  mistaken  enough. 


THE  AFGHAN  MISSION. 

ALTHOUGH  we  have  as  yet  no  detailed  or  official 
statement  of  the  results  of  Sir  Mortimer  Durand's 
mission  to  the  Ameer  Abdul  Rahman,  we  know  enough 
to  assure  us  that  it  has  been,  for  a  mission  of  its  kind, 
exceptionally  successful.  "  To-morrow  is  a  new  day," 
of  course ;  and  we  shall  allow  any  one  who  thinks  it 
worth  while  to  remind  us  that  fickleness,  to  use  no 
harsher  word,  is  not  an  unknown  trait  in  the  Afghan 
character.  But  everybody  knows  all  that ;  and  if  we 
are  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  settlement  of  to-day 
because  we  know  not  what  to-morrow  may  bring  forth, 
we  shall  certainly  pass  our  time  in  a  most  unneces- 
sarily uncomfortable  fashion. 

In  the  exact  contrary  to  the  famous  food  of  the 
anecdote,  the  mission  to  Cabul  may  be  said  to  have 
been  well  planned,  well  begun,  well  conducted,  and 
well  finished.  It  was  in  the  circumstances  undoubtedly 
right  to  dispense  with  escort.  When  you  are  going 
to  impose  probably  distasteful  terms  on  a  recalcitrant 
ally  who  is  more  than  half  an  enemy,  it  is,  no  doubt,  wise 
to  treat  his  country  as  an  enemy's  in  the  way 
of  self-protection  ;  but  that  was  not  the  present  case. 
And  to  have  gone  to  Cabul  with  any  escorting  force 
short  of  an  army  would  have  been  to  provoke  ill-humour 
in  the  beginning,  and  not  to  make  safety  certain  in 
the  end.  As  for  such  terms  as  we  hear  of,  they  appear 
to  be  satisfai  tory.  The  rather  active  "  claims  "  which 
the  Ameer  1  ad  put  in  to  meddle  with  Bajaur,  and  the 
vaguer  ones  which  he  had  urged  or  exercised  with 
regard  to  Svat  and  Chitral,  appear  to  be  definitely 
withdrawn;  !  nd  this  road  to  and  from  those  Hindu 
Koosh  parses,  which  are  now  of  the  first  importance  to 


the  Empire,  is  thus  cleared  from  possible  hindrances 
and  difficulties.  So,  too,  the  Ameer's  undertaking  not 
to  meddle  with  Waziristan  confirms  our  hold  upon  the 
Gomul  Pass,  the  second — if,  indeed,  it  be  the  second — 
gate  by  which  possible  invaders  from  the  North- West 
can  reach  the  Indus,  and  defensive-offensive  operations 
from  India  be  carried  on.  The  territory  of  AsmarT 
above  Jellalabad,  which  we  resign  to  Abdul  Rahman,  is 
of  no  great  moment  to  us  ;  and,  though  the  manner 
in  which  his  susceptibilities  about  the  terminus  of  the 
Khojak  railway  has  been  soothed  is  not  clear,  the  fact 
is  asserted.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  wards 
of  the  locks  of  India,  from  Hunza  to  Beloochistan, 
have  now  all  been  adjusted  to  our  keys,  and  that  it  is 
our  own  fault  if  we  do  not  keep  the  keys  themselves 
bright  and  ready  to  shut  or  open. 

Besides  the  question  of  the  passes  and  frontier  dis- 
tricts, it  was  of  course  anticipated  that  the  Ameep. 
would  expect,  or  would  at  any  rate  receive,  that  "  aug- 
"  mentation  of  stipend"  which  is  always  grateful  to 
man,  whether  reverend  or  royal.  In  comparatively 
barbaric  times  the  greater  Power  takes  tribute  from  its 
humbler  friends ;  at  later  periods  it  takes  them  into 
its  pay.  But  of  the  matter  which  should  be  most 
interesting  of  all  to  hear  about  we  hear  nothing, 
and  probably  no  reasonable  person  expected  to  hear 
much.  It,  may  be  something  more  than  assumed 
that  Sir  Mortimer  did  not  take  leave  of  the  Ameer 
without  having  at  least  discussed  the  subject  of 
the  debated — though,  as  we  hold,  not  debateable — 
ground  between  Afghanistan  and  Russia.  At  the 
time  when  the  Ameer  was  most  in  sulks  with  ; 
England,  it  was  said,  though  not  very  authoritatively, 
nor  even  with  much  unity  of  tale,  that  he  was 
going  to  use  the  Pamirs  as  a  stick  to  beat  us  with. 
He  would  make  separate  terms  with  Russia  about 
them  ;  he  would  let  her  do  what  she  liked  with  them,.  , 
and  refuse  to  play  our  game  for  us  ;  he  would  instruct,  . 
or  permit,  his  outlying  subordinates  to  embroil  the 
matter  by  picking  quarrels.  Out  of  any  such  mind,  ; 
if  it  ever  existed,  we  may  be  sure  that  Sir  Mortimer. 
Durand  has,  either  by  word  or  deed,  contrived  to  < 
convert  Abdul  Rahman.  But  what  part  he  is  to  play 
in  the  matter — that,  of  course,  is  another  business- 
We  have  never  ceased  here  to  deplore  the  principle  of 
patching  and  tinkering,  of  ignoring  and  letting  slide, 
in  this  Pamir  matter,  which  has  animated  more  than 
one  English  Government.  That  we  have,  thanks  to- 
Simla  rather  than  to  London,  for  some  years  past  done 
much  to  provide  against,  and  check,  any  hostile  action 
from  these  dim  regions  is  perfectly  true.  But  we 
do  not  see  why  they  should  be  left  in  their  dim- 
ness ;  and  we  see  still  less  why  a  distinct  delimitation 
between  England  and  Russia,  or  between  Bokhara  and 
Afghanistan,  if  etiquette  prefers  it,  should  not  take  the 
place  of  the  present  imbroglio,  which  can  hardly  in- 
any  case  make  for  peace,  and  may  in  very  conceivable 
cases  make  directly  for  war.  Still  no  doubt  even  the 
published  arrangements  with  the  Ameer  contribute  to 
the  strengthening  of  the  defences  and  preparations  to- 
which  we  have  referred ;  and  it  may  well  be  that  the- 
unpublished  articles  of  the  agreement  tend  in  the 
same  way,  but  go  a  little  further  on  it. 


LORD  ROSEBERY'S  COMPROMISE. 

THE  rapidity  with  which  a  temporary  modus  Vivendi 
was  arranged  between  the  t  wo  parties  to  the  meet- 
ing at  the  Foreign  Office  last  Friday  may  be  taken  to- 
prove  that  both  were  tired  of  the  strain  and  prepared 
to  concede  something  for  the  sake  of  a  suspension  of 
the  struggle.  If  miners  and  owners  continue  in  that 
disposition,  and  are  really  only  anxious  for  a  plausible 
excuse   for   continuing   to  make    concessions,  this. 
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temporary  settlement  may  become  a  permanent  one. 
As  yet  the  danger  of  a  renewal  of  the  strike  is  not 
altogether  over.  The  shouting  was  not  ended  before  Mr. 
Pickard  was  threatening  again,  and  as  loudly  as  ever. 
Speaking  on  Monday  at  Barnsley,  he  accused  some  of 
the  owners  of  not  carrying  out  the  decision  of  the 
London  Conference.  Some  of  them,  he  said,  were  not 
allowing  parts  of  the  collieries,  and  occasionally  whole 
pits,  to  resume  work.  He  added  that,  if  this  meant 
that  50,000  or  60,000  were  to  be  out  of  work  all  the 
winter,  he  "  should  advise  that  the  whole  of  the  men 
"  be  brought  out."  Now,  if  this  means  that  owners 
who  cannot  work  pits,  or  parts  of  them,  at  a  profit, 
are  to  be  expected  to  bear  a  loss  under  penalty 
of  another  strike,  Mr.  Pickard  may  well  prove  to 
be  right  in  his  opinion  that  the  end  would  not  be 
"so  quiet  as  they  had  hoped."  Mr.  Pickard,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  is  in  the  strong  position  of 
the  prophet  who  can  do  much  to  fulfil  his  own  pro- 
phecies. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  each  party 
concedes  and  gains  something,  while  each  entertains  the 
hope  that  it  will  ultimately  obtain  more.  The  masters 
agree  to  take  the  men  back  at  the  old  rate  of  wages, 
which  for  the  time  being  is  an  undoubted  gain  for  the 
strikers.  They  have  maintained  all  along  that  they 
would  not  submit  to  any  form  of  reduction  of  the  rate, 
and  so  far  they  have  been  as  good  as  their  word.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  miners  have  agreed  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Board  of  Conciliation,  with  power  to 
fix  the  rate  of  wages  on,  and  from,  the  1st  of 
next  February.  The  nomination  of  such  a  Board  as 
this  was  one  of  the  proposals  made  by  the  owners  at 
the  former  unsuccessful  meeting,  and  was  then  most 
pertinaciously  resisted  by  Mr.  Pickard,  except  on  the 
condition  that  the  Board  was  not  to  have  any  autho- 
rity to  reduce  wages  below  a  minimum  to  be  fixed  by 
the  men.  The  constitution,  too,  of  the  Board  agrees 
with  the  scheme  of  the  mine- owners.  It  is  to  consist 
of  equal  numbers  of  representatives  of  both  sides,  with 
a  Chairman  to  be  elected  by  themselves,  or,  in  case 
they  fail  to  agree,  to  be  nominated  by  the  Speaker. 
On  the  suppositions  that  the  Board  is  to  be  a  reality, 
that  the  Chairman  is  to  be  really  independent,  and 
that  the  men  are  honestly  resolved  to  abide  by  his 
decision  if  it  is  unfavourable  to  themselves,  then  they 
have  made  a  concession  more  considerable  than  the 
masters,  because  more  likely  to  be  permanent  in  its 
effects.  It  is  at  least  a  probable  opinion  that 
the  arbitrator  may  be  convinced  by  the  evidence 
put  before  him  that  the  condition  of  the  trade  does 
call  for  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  wages  to  some- 
thing  approaching,  or  even  actually  reaching,  the 
standard  of  1888.  The  men  have  been  committed 
by  their  delegates  to  accept  his  decision ;  and,  in 
the  not  impossible,  or  even  improbable,  case  that  it 
is  what  we  have  described,  then  they  will  find  that 
all  they  have  gained  at  the  expense  of  seventeen 
weeks  of  entire  loss  of  wages,  and  the  expenditure  of 
all  the  funds  of  their  Union,  is  the  enjoyment  of  the 
late  rate  for  about  ten  weeks.  This  the  masters  can 
well  afford  to  give  for  the  short  time  during  which  the 
artificial  high  price  of  coal  caused  by  the  strike  will 
last. 

This  will,  in  the  case  supposed,  be  the  result  to  the 
men  themselves.  As  for  what  the  strike  has  meant  to 
the  country,  that  was  compactly  and  not  unfairly  put 
by  the  member  of  Lord  R.  Churchill's  audience  at 
Bradford  who  summed  up  the  "  teaching  "  of  the  strike 
in  the  formula  "Two  bob  a  hundredweight."  Two 
shillings  a  hundredweight,  and  all  that  price  means — 
distress  to  the  poor,  the  stoppage  of  mills,  the 
loss  of  railway  profits  and  of  foreign  trade,  which 
carries  with  it  loss  to  shipping — these  have  been  the 
results  of  the  determination  of  the  men  of  one  trade 


to  extort  a  rate  of  wages  in  defiance  of  the  market. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  certainty  that  we  have  seen 
the  end  of  the  folly.  It  has  yet  to  be  shown  that 
the  miners  will  submit  to  an  unfavourable  decision 
from  the  arbitrator.  On  that  point  there  are  many 
reasons  for  uncertainty,  such  as  the  utter  helplessness 
of  the  men  in  the  hands  of  the  "  organization,"  the 
genuine  or  professed  belief  of  the  wire-pullers  of  the 
Unions  that  prices  can  be,  and  ought  to  be,  kept  up 
for  the  sake  of  wages,  and  the  weighty  consideration 
that,  for  the  labour  leader,  the  difference  between 
strike,  and  no  strike,  is  not  a  question  of  wages  or  short 
commons,  but  of  importance  or  obscurity. 


A  PIONEER  OF  ENGLAND. 

IT  will  not  be  a  misfortune  if  such  attention  as 
Englishmen  can  spare  from  the  all- important 
questions  of  upsetting  their  well-tried  system  of  local 
government  for  a  scheme  of  bookish  theoric,  and  de- 
vising means  whereby  a  man  and  a  half  may  live  lazily 
on  a  wage-fund  which  will  keep  one  who  works  his  best  , 
should  be  diverted  to  Captain  Lugard's  The  Rise  of  Our 
African  Empire  (Blackwood).  Its  goodly  bulk  of  more 
than  twelve  hundred  pages,  diversified  by  abundant 
illustrations  from  the  author's  drawings,  and  by  some 
quite  admirable  maps  due  to  Mr.  Ravenstein,  presents 
opportunities  for  an  almost  embarrassing  variety  of 
comment.  Captain  Lugard  does  not  merely  recount 
his  own  remarkable  exploits,  though  he  does  this  with 
very  considerable  literary  skill  and  in  a  tone  neither 
bumptious  nor  sham-modest.  He  discusses,  he  advises, 
he  criticizes  and  corrects.  He  has  given,  indeed,  a 
sort  of  encyclopaedia  of  African  travel,  colonization, 
government,  illustrated  by  his  own  experiences,  rather 
than  a  bare  record  of  those  experiences  themselves. 

The  points  that  we  shall  here  select  in  recommending 
the  book  most  heartily  to  very  different  classes  of 
readers — almost  any  one  of  whom  will  find  something, 
while  a  few,  we  hope,  will  find  all,  suited  to  their  tastes 
— are  two  ;  the  character  of  Captain  Lugard's  own 
achievements,  and  the  light  which  his  experiences  thro  n 
on  the  question  of  African  colonization.  "We  have 
called  him  in  the  title  of  this  article  a  pioneer ;  and 
this  he  is  eminently.  He  has  a  good  deal  of  the 
pioneer's  ill-luck — if,  indeed,  "  the  wages  of  going 
"  on  "  are  to  be  called  ill-luck — which  dooms  him  to  be 
superseded,  to  see  others  reaping  where  he  has  sown, 
and  wielding  ample  power  where  he  worked  with  scanty 
means.  Mr.  Johnston  rules  where  the  Captain  fought 
for  life  in  Nyassaland,  and  Sir  Gerald  Portal  is  on 
his  way  home  after,  we  trust,  a  complete  settlement, 
where  the  Captain  first  made  a  lodgment  in  Uganda. 
But  this  is  the  lot  of  such  men,  and  it  is  scarcely 
a  hard  one,  for  it  leaves  them  free  to  do  what  they 
were  born  to  do.  And  of  them,  more  than,  perhaps,  of 
any  other  class  of  her  sons,  is  the  Kingdom  of  England. 

Those  whose  attention  was  first  called  to  Captain 
Lugard  by  his  brave  doings  on  Lake  Nyassa,  some  five 
or  six  years  ago,  will  not  have  forgotten  the  gallant 
stand  at  "  Karonga's,"  and  a  most  interesting  account 
of  it  will  be  found  here.  But,  of  course,  Captain 
Lugard's  conduct  in  Uganda  and  Unyoro,  where  he 
stood  in  the  gap  commissioned,  but  not  very  well 
supported,  by  the  unlucky  British  East  Africa  Com- 
pany, and  where  the  combined  wisdom  and  daring 
of  his  action  saved  the  country  from  French  and 
from  Mohammedan  domination,  are  of  fresher  date,  of 
more  present  interest,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of 
greater  importance.  It  is  true  that  they  have  in  their 
turn  been  in  some  degree  superseded  by  the  more 
recent  action  of  Sir  Gerald  Portal  ;  but  that  action 
was  only  made  possible,  and  was  to  a  great  extent  con- 
ditioned, by  them.    We  say  deliberately  that,  in  a 
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succession  of  very  difficult  situations  and  operations, 
Captain  Lugard  seems  to  us  to  have,  on  the  whole,  be- 
haved with  as  much  judgment  as  gallantry,  and  to  have 
undoubtedly  saved  the  country  for  England,  if  England 
cares  to  take  it.  It  is  supposed  to  be  unpleasant  to  be 
between  the  Devil  and  the  Deep  Sea ;  but  these,  after  all, 
are  only  two.  Captain  Lugard's  more  polygonic  array  of 
enemies  included  the  French  missionaries  (who  were 
consciously  and,  we  fear  we  must  say,  very  dis- 
ingenuously hostile),  the  English  missionaries  (whose 
conduct  was,  to  say  the  least,  not  irreproachable),  the 
feeble  and  fickle  King  Mwanga,  the  bandit  chief 
Kabba  Rega  of  Unyoro,  and  the  very  uncertain  quan- 
tity of  the  Egyptian  troops  left  behind  by  Emin  in  the 
Equatorial  Provinces.  He  played  the  game  against  or 
with  them  all  with  admirable  pluck  and  skill,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  had  his  Company  been  a  less  rotten 
reed  to  rely  on,  he  would  have  played  it  with  success 
as  complete  and  lasting  as  it  actually  was  brilliant. 
And  the  lesson  of  his  book  in  both  its  chapters — as  we 
may  call  them — is  that,  if  African  colonization  is  not 
to  be  left  by  England  to  other  nations,  she  must 
pursue  it  in  a  less  halting  fashion,  and  with  less  make- 
shift instruments,  than  has  too  often  been  the  case. 
On  the  Company  plan,  as  such,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
Captain  Lugard  throws  much  light,  one  way  or 
the  other.  No  doubt  his  Company  failed,  but 
that  was  because  it  was  hampered  by  unwise 
restrictions,  because  it  did  not  start  with  money 
enough,  and  because  (we  must  add)  its  directors  never 
seem  to  have  made  up  their  mind  what  hare  they 
were  hunting,  or  whether  they  meant  to  pursue  any 
particular  puss  to  the  end.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Royal  Niger  Company  has  made  a  solid,  and  the  South 
Africa  Company  appears  to  be  making  something  like 
a  grandiose,  affair  by  pursuing  opposite  courses  under 
better  stars.  This  is  the  most  instant  political  lesson 
which  Captain  Lugard  teaches ;  of  the  pleasant  pic- 
tures of  his  own  personal  achievements,  of  the  wonderful 
country  he  sojourned  in,  of  its  sport  and  business,  its 
birds  and  beasts,  and  fruits  and  flowers,  its  natives  and 
invaders,  its  pleasures  and  its  pains,  which  diversify 
and  sweeten  that  lesson,  many  columns  would  not 
enable  us  to  speak  at  the  length  they  deserve. 


UNION  OF  HEARTS  IN  CANADA. 

"  T"  00K  at  Canada ! "  is  the  phrase  with  which 
_jLJ  arguments  against  Mr.  Gladstone's  various 
Home  Rule  schemes  for  Ireland  have  been  met ;  and, 
by  confusing  all  the  circumstances  and  contradicting 
most  of  the  facts,  a  spurious  analogy  may  be  made  out. 
"  Listen  to  Canada  ! "  is  what  we  should  be  disposed  to 
say — -or  rather  should  have  been  disposed  to  say — if 
the  dynamitic  intentions  of  three  officers  of  the  65th 
Battalion  of  Canadian  Militia  had  taken  effect.  These 
gentlemen,  all  bearing  French  names,  and  one  of  them 
the  son  of  an  ex-Premier  of  Quebec,  planned  a  pleasant 
night  surprise  for  the  city  of  Montreal.  They  had 
arranged  to  blow  the  Nelson  Monument  in  Jacques- 
Cartier  Square  to  atoms,  with  the  certainty  of  blowing 
up  with  it  the  main  buildings  of  the  Square,  including 
the  hotels  on  either  side  of  it  and  not  a  few  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  loss  of  life  might  not  have  fallen 
much  short  of  that  which  marked  the  slaughter  in  the 
Opera-house  in  Barcelona,  and  would  have  been  even 
more  imbecilely  wicked.  The  Spanish  dynamiters  were 
bent  on  decimating  and  terrorizing  the  classes  against 
whom  they  have  declared  war,  or  rather  murder ;  and 
the  slaughter  of  the  innocent  non-combatants  in  the 
social  struggle  is  even  more  terrifying  than  that  of 
those  whom  their  code  accounts  guilty.  The  murderous 
ruffians  who  intended  to  blowup  the  unsuspecting  resi- 
dents in  Jacques-Cartier  Square  pretended  to  be  fervent 
patriots  in  the  French- Canadian  sense.    Yet  their  vic- 


tims would,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  probably 
have  been  French  Canadians  as  patriotic,  it  may  be, 
as  themselves.  The  Nelson  Monument  must  go 
down  ;  and,  if  they  perished  with  it,  they  were  victims 
to  a  noble  sentiment — an  undying  hatred  of  England. 
Happily  the  police  of  Montreal  were  more  fortunate, 
in  the  treachery  of  one  of  the  conspirators — query,  a 
fourth  officer  of  the  65  th  Battalion  of  the  Canadian 
Militia — than  those  of  Barcelona,  or,  we  may  add,  of 
Paris  or  London,  and  Messieurs  Mercier,  Polland,  and 
DE  Martigny  were  seized  as  they  were  creeping  to 
their  design  with  the  as  yet  unexploded  dynamite 
cartridges  in  their  hands.  Nelson's  Column  still 
stands,  and  Jacques-Cartier  Square  is  unwrecked. 

The  meditated  crime  is  attributed,  in  the  Reuter's 
telegram  which  brought  the  first  news  of  it  to  this 
country,  to  the  growing  hatred  of  the  French-Canadians 
to  everything  English.  That  is  the  inward  feeling  ot 
which  it  was  the  outward  expression.  But  a  more  par- 
ticular cause  is  found  in  the  violent  language  of  the 
French-Canadian  press,  which  has  for  some  time  been 
demanding  the  removal  of  the  Nelson  statue,  in  which 
they  see  a  commemoration  of  English  victories  over 
France,  in  which  they  themselves,  as  a  part  of  the 
Empire,  had  their  share.  Mr.  Asquith  may  be  asked 
to  consider  this  further  illustration  of  the  value  of  his 
safety-valve  theory.  Mr.  Gladstone  might,  perhaps, 
consider,  if  the  time  for  consideration  with  him  had 
not  long  passed  away,  how  far  the  foiled  explosion 
illustrates  his  principle  of  basing  the  union  of  hearts 
upon  separation  of  interests  and  of  political  institu- 
tions by  frontiers  coinciding  with  the  divisions  of  race 
and  religion.  The  state  of  things  which  exists  in 
Canada  is  precisely  that  which,  by  his  own  avowal,  he 
desires  to  see  established  in  Ireland.  The  evil  may, 
perhaps,  be  traced  back  a  hundred  years  to  the  Quebec 
Government  Bill  of  1 791.  In  giving  representative 
institutions  to  Canada,  Mr.  Pitt  divided  it  into  two 
provinces,  separating  the  French  Catholics  of  Lower 
Canada  from  the  English  Protestants  of  Upper  Canada. 
It  is  curious  that,  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr. 
Pitt  occupied  each  a  position  the  reverse  of  that 
which  they  held  on  the  Irish  question — Mr.  Fox 
contending  that  a  separation  of  Parliaments,  con- 
curring with  divisions  of  physical  territory,  race,  and 
religion,  carried  with  it  the  certainty  of  conflict  and 
the  germs  of  complete  separation;  Mr.  Pitt  alleging 
that  the  union  of  hearts,  and  the  assimilation  of  in- 
stitutions, would  be  hindered  if  the  two  races  and 
faiths  faced  each  other  in  the  same  Parliament,  and 
would  be  promoted  by  their  separation.  The  subse- 
quent course  of  events,  in  which  the  strife  and  dis- 
sension of  half  a  century  culminated  in  the  Papineau 
rebellion  of  1840,  gives  some  reason  for  believing 
that  Mr.  Fox,  for  once,  was  right,  though  he  could 
not  keep  so  when  his  Canadian  doctrine  came  to 
be  applied  to  Ireland ;  and  that  Mr.  Pitt,  for  once,  was 
wrong,  though  he  put  himself  so  far  right  as  not  to 
repeat  his  error  in  his  Irish  policy.  Before  the  institu- 
tion of  separate  Legislatures  the  Lower  and  the  Upper 
Canadians  were  at  one  with  each  other  and  loyal  to 
England,  as  their  conduct  during  the  American  war 
of  independence  showed.  Afterwards,  they  were  at 
variance  with  each  other,  and  the  Lower  Canadians 
were  in  more  or  less  veiled  rebellion  against  Eng- 
land. Lord  John  Russell's  measure  of  1840,  based 
on  Lord  Durham's  Report,  established  a  united  Legis- 
lature with  good  effect.  In  introducing,  in  1867,  the 
Bill  which  organized  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Lord 
Carnarvon  expressed  a  regret,  which  Lord  Russell 
echoed,  that  it  was  not  practicable  to  establish  a  legis- 
lative instead  of  a  merely  confederated  union,  and 
manifested  some  apprehension  as  to  the  difficulties 
which  a  multiplicity  of  Parliaments  might  bring- 
about.     These  misgivings  have   been  to  some  ex- 
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tent  justified.  A  separation  of  Parliaments,  in  spite 
of  Federal  Union  and  Imperial  supremacy,  has  pro- 
duced an  alienation  of  feeling  which  almost  amounts 
to  covert  insurrection.  To  establish  a  more  perfect 
union  was  not  then  possible  in  Canada ;  and  the  little 
rift  has  gone  on  widening.  To  depart  from  an  in- 
corporating union,  already  in  existence,  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  is  a  wanton  substitution  of  the 
worse  for  the  better.  The  Canadian  warning,  that  dis- 
union of  institutions  means  disunion  of  hearts,  is  clear 
and  plain. 


THE  POSITION  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

A MINISTERIALIST  journal  has  made  the  brilliant 
discovery  that  "the  natural  termination  of  the 
"political  year  is  not  the  31st  of  December,  but  the 
y  31st  of  March";  and  apparently  (though  we  are  now 
ceasing  to  quote  the  discoverer)  that  its  natural  com- 
mencement, at  least  if  the  current  Session  is  a 
"  natural"  one,  is  not  the  31st  of  the  previous  March, 
but  the  31st  of  January  before  that.  From  these  dates 
of  "  natural  termination"  and  natural  commencement 
it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  natural  length  of  the 
political  year  is  fourteen  months.  This  is  a  little 
puzzling,  but  not  half  so  much  so  as  the  question  what 
the  Government  imagine  they  are  going  to  do  with 
the  Parish  Councils  Bill;  and  it  is,  indeed,  with  a 
certain  sense  of  relief  that  we  exchange  one  mystery  for 
the  other.  If  it  be  true  that  the  year  does  not  contain 
fourteen  months,  it  is  at  least  equally  true  that  the 
week  does  not  contain  twenty-one  days ;  which  it 
certainly  ought  to  do  to  give  the  Government  any 
chance  of  getting  the  Parish  Councils  Bill  passed 
before  Christmas.  Perhaps  it  was  under  the  influence 
of  a  temporary  hallucination  as  to  the  number  of  days 
in  the  week  that  Mr.  Fowler  obligingly  promised  to 
work  in  a  Women's  Suffrage  Bill  by  way  of  new 
clause  in  the  Government  measure.  Without  this 
addition,  and  with  about  thrice  the  amount  of  time 
before  them  that  they  have,  it  might  have  been  just 
possible  for  Ministers  to  have  got  the  Parish  Councils 
Bill  back  from  the  Lords,  and  to  have  considered  the 
Lords'  amendments,  and  to  have  obtained  the  Royal 
Assent  by,  say,  Christmas  Eve.  As  matters  stand,  and 
without  incessant  use  of  the  Closure,  coupled,  as  it 
would  probably  have  to  be,  with  a  recurrence  to  the 
"  compartment " — why  not  call  it  by  the  shorter  name 
of  the  "  tumbril "  ? — system  of  applying  the  guillotine, 
it  is  manifestly  impossible  for  the  Government  to  do 
more  than  get  through,  say,  from  a  third  to  a  half  of 
their  Bill  by  the  end  of  the  third  week  of  next 
month. 

But  when  the  Government  put  up  Mr.  Fowler  the 
other  night  to  give  Mr.  McLaren  and  his  party  the 
absurd  undertaking  which  he  had  it  on  commission  to 
offer,  it  must  have  been  clear  to  every  one  that 
Ministers  themselves  had  already  abandoned  all  hope  of 
getting  their  Bill  through  Parliament  within  the 
period  which  they  were  understood  to  have  presented 
to  themselves.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  they  would  not 
have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  encumber  it  with  addi- 
tional and  highly  contentious  provisions.  We  have 
used  the  expression  "  gone  out  of  their  way  "  because 
it  is,  in  our  opinion,  idle  to  pretend  that  their  defeat 
on  Mr.  McLaren's  Instruction  left  them  with  no 
alternative  to  the  course  which  they  have  adopted. 
In  the  first  place,  they  were  not  bound,  as  a  matter 
of  Parliamentary  procedure,  to  take  any  action  upon  the 
Instruction  at  all ;  and  had  they  chosen  to  warn  their 
party  that  if  such  action  were  taken  upon  it  in  Com- 
mittee by  any  section  of  them  it  would  lead  •  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Bill,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  even 
the  most  restive  among  them  would  have  been  brought 
back  to  obedience.    None  of  them,  we  take  it,  are  so 


enamoured  of  the  enfranchisement  of  women  that  they 
would  dare  to  sacrifice  to  it  the  emancipation  of 
Hodge.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  whole 
pack  would  have  come  to  heel  quickly  enough  if  the  Go- 
vernment had  shown  the  slightest  disposition  to  crack 
the  whip.  But,  in  the  next  place,  if  the  concession  was  to 
be  made  at  all,  there  was  no  earthly  reason  why  it 
should  not  have  been  limited — as  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  was  at  first,  but  erro- 
neously, understood  to  have  limited  it.  The  author 
of  the  Instruction  confined  himself  to  the  demand 
that  all  women  who  but  for  their  sex  would  be 
qualified  as  electors  should,  "  for  the  purposes  of 
"  this  Act,"  be  entitled  to  vote.  The  amendment  sub- 
sequently moved  by  him  in  effect  proposed  no  more 
than  that  the  Bill  should  not  operate  for  the  dis- 
franchisement of  married  women  who  at  present  pos- 
sess the  local  franchise  ;  and  had  the  Government 
thought  fit  to  accept  this  amendment  as  thus  re- 
stricted, and  in  the  fewest  words  possible,  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  they  would  have  extricated  themselves 
from  their  difficulty  at  the  expense  of  a  couple  of 
hours'  debate.  Having  thereby  done  enough  to  re- 
deem their  Bill  from  the  reproach  of  being  a  dis- 
franchising measure,  there  is  little  doubt  that  they 
would  have  successfully  resisted  any  further  pressure 
put  upon  them  to  convert  it  into  an  enfranchising  one. 
So  obviously,  indeed,  was  this  their  simplest  course,  that 
Mr.  Fowler's  words  were  at  first  universally  construed 
as  signifying  his  intention  to  adopt  it ;  and  it  was 
only  Mr.  Chamberlain's  searching  cross-examination 
which  brought  to  light  the  far  more  ambitious  design 
which  he  entertained.  The  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  "  wished,"  he  artlessly  said,  "  to 
"  be  perfectly  frank  with  the  House  "  ;  and,  in 
answer  to  the  inquiry  whether  he  proposed  to  do 
anything  more  than  correct  the  unintentionally  dis- 
franchising Bill,  he  admitted  the  soft  impeachment 
of  contemplating  a  great  scheme  of  married  women's 
enfranchisement  for  the  purposes  of  all  local  elec- 
tions whatsoever.  If  it  proved  necessary  to  recommit 
the  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  power  to  intro- 
duce a  new  claiise  to  this  effect,  recommitted  it 
should  be. 

This  means,  according  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  re- 
ported by  a  Gladstonian  news-purveyor,  an  addition  of 
"  nine  days  to  the  otherwise  inevitable  course  of  the 
"  debate  " ;  and  Mr.  Chamberlain's  "  gifts  of  prophecy 
"  on  such  a  matter  are  assisted,"  adds  the  writhing 
commentator,  "  by  opportunity  for  verifying  his  pre- 
"  diction."  That,  no  doubt,  is  so  ;  but,  after  all,  who 
provides  him  with  the  opportunity  ?  And  why  has  it 
been  provided  ?  The  answer  to  these  two  questions 
are  respectively  "  The  Government "  and  "  Nobody 
"  knows."  Whether  the  idea  is  to  overload  the  Bill 
so  monstrously  as  to  make  it  founder  in  the  House  of 
Commons  itself,  or  whether  Ministers  hope  by  gratui- 
tously importing  fresh  contentious  matter  into  the  Bill 
to  provoke  a  species  of  discussion  which  they  think 
will  give  them  a  better  excuse  for  using  the  Closure, 
there  are  at  present  no  means  of  determining.  But, 
unless  something  like  a  fight  can  be  got  up,  the 
employment  of  the  gag  will  be  almost  more  ridiculous 
than  odious  in  relation  to  the  present  Bill.  The 
Government  will  be  muzzling  their  own  followers,  and 
every  tumbril  that  rolls  up  to  the  guillotine  will  con- 
tain three  times  as  many  friends  as  foes.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  imposing  the  Closure  for  the  first  time  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  but  that  was  upon  a  Conserva- 
tive amendment ;  and  their  real  difficulties  will  only 
begin  when  they  get  face  to  face  with  the  necessity  of 
burking  whole  blocks  of  proposals  from  their  own  side 
of  the  House.  Still,  if  they  are  prepared  to  out-face 
the  scandal,  and  to  commit  the  "  bull"  of  forcing  the 
majority  to  force  the  minority  to  accept  as  perfect  a 
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measure  with  which,  on  the  showing  of  the  notice 
paper,  the  gaggers  are  even  more  dissatisfied  than  the 
gagged,  they  may,  no  doubt,  manage  to  carry  it — some 
day  or  other. 

But — even  by  these  extraordinary  methods  — when  ? 
To  closure  debate,  or  that  fraction  of  the  amendments 
which  attain  to  the  privilege  of  being  debated  at  all, 
and  to  guillotine  all  the  rest,  would  but  just  avail,  if 
avail  it  did,  to  get  the  Bill  up  to  the  Lords  before  the 
adjournment  over  Christmas  ;  and  the  Lords  themselves 
will  undoubtedly  find  plenty  to  say  about  it  when  they 
meet  again  at  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year.  What 
is  then  to  be  the  Ministerial  plan  of  procedure  ?  Do 
the  Government  propose  to  select  articles  from  the 
Newcastle  Programme  and  endeavour  to  carry  measures 
embodying  them  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
while  the  Parish  Councils  Bill  is  under  consideration  in 
another  place  ?  Even  if  the  hopeful  suggestion  above 
referred  to  should  prove  to  be  a  piece  of  experimental 
ballooning,  and  the  Government  should  actually  adopt 
the  brilliant  idea  of  prolonging  the  Session  of  1893 
until  Easter  of  1894,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  they 
would  gain  by  it.  Three  months  would  hardly  suffice 
for  the  redemption  of  even  one  of  their  unredeemed 
pledges  of  the  bigger  sort,  and  the  remainder  would  be 
hopelessly  shelved  for  another  year.  There  must  be 
some  sort  of  interval,  we  suppose — say  a  fortnight's 
breathing  time — between  the  so-called  Session  of  1893 
and  what  would  perhaps  prove  to  be  the  equally 
inaptly  named  Session  of  1 894 ;  and,  this  over,  the 
House  would  settle  down  at  the  middle  of  April  to 
debate  an  Address  in  reply  to  a  Speech  from  the 
Throne  containing  all  the  unfulfilled  part  of  the 
Newcastle  Programme.  Such  a  forecast  as  this  seems 
too  grotesque ;  and  yet  to  reject  it  leaves  us  with  only 
one  other  hypothesis  explanatory  of  the  present  tactics 
of  the  Government.  That  is,  that  they  mean  to  run 
the  present  Session  as  far  as  they  can  into  next  year, 
cramming  into  it  as  much  vote-catching  legislation  as 
possible  to  go  to  the  constituencies  with,  and  then 
dissolve.  If  so,  they  will  not  have  a  very  well-filled 
wallet  to  take  with  them  to  the  country ;  but  its 
contents  will  be  preferable  to  that  of  another  item  of 
"  personal  luggage  "  which  must  necessarily  accompany 
them.  To  judge  from  all  present  appearances,  we  shall 
be  in  a  position  to  wish  them  joy  of  the  Budget. 


ANTI-IMPERIALISTS,  OLD  AND  NEW. 

IT  was,  no  doubt,  a  wise  reserve  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Lecky  to  exclude  all  reference  to  current  political 
controversy  from  the  striking  address  which  he  read 
the  other  day  at  the  Imperial  Institute.  His  account 
of  the  process  by  which  the  Empire  has  been  built  up, 
and  of  the  spirit  which  begot  and  still  strengthens  it, 
as  of  that  which  hindered  its  creation  and  for  a  time 
threatened  its  cohesion,  was,  moreover,  sufficient  in 
itself  for  his  immediate  purpose,  which  we  take  to 
have  been  that  of  letting  history  "  teach  by  example," 
and  unassisted  by  any  express  attempt  to  apply  its 
lessons  to  current  affairs.  Mr.  Lkcky's  audience  was, 
of  course,  a  mixed  one,  and  may  very  probably  have 
contained  some  Gladstonians  who  were  thanking  Pro- 
vidence unctuously  throughout  his  discourse  that 
they  were  not  as  those  men  of  Manchester  whose 
mischievous  illusions  he  was  discussing  with  such 
•acuteness  and  force.  They  do  not  believe,  not  they, 
in  a  "cali;o  millennium";  and  in  their  conscious- 
ness of  having  unlearnt  the  political  errors  of  the 
economist  of  fifty  years  ago— together,  we  must  add, 
with  some  of  his  soundest  doctrines — they  no  doubt 
listened  without  wincing  to  the  lecturer's  account  of 


the  rise,  decline,  and  fall  of  the  Cobdenite  creed.  It 
was  no  doubt  just  as  well  that  these  withers  should! 
remain  unwrung,  and  that  such  Gladstonians  as  were 
present  among  Mr.  Lecky's  hearers  at  the  Imperial 
Institute  should  have  been  spared  the  terrible  shock 
which  it  would  have  given  to  their  complacency  to  I  e  i 
told  that  they  themselves — at  least,  if  they  are  loyal 
supporters  of  their  illustrious  leader — have  been  work- 
ing, not  only  more  actively,  but  with  more  visible 
effect,  during  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  for  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Empire  than  Mr.  Cobden  and  his 
followers  throughout  the  whole  political  career  of  their  ! 
party. 

Yet  this  is  precisely  what  might  have  been  said  to 
these  worthy  gentlemen,  these  good  excellent  partisans, 
to  whom  it  seems  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
to  put  their  Imperial  opinions  in  their  pocket,  and  vote 
as  their  local  wire-pullers  tell  them  whenever  a  general 
election  comes  round.    Little  as  they  may  like  to  hear 
it — especially  when  their  leader  is  in  power,  and  has, 
to  the  intense  disgust  and  comically  ever-new  surprise 
of  his  Radicals,  to  use  the  proper  official  language 
about  the  Queen's  dominions  beyond  sea — they  are 
as  deeply  committed  to  the  Anti-Imperialist  cause  as 
any  Free-trader  of  the  fifties  could  possibly  be.  The 
main  differences  between  them  and  him  are  two  ;  that, 
as  regards  one-half  of  their  opinions  they  do  not  know 
what  they  mean,  and  as  regards  the  other  they  do 
not  mean  what  they  say,  whereas  the  Free-trader  of 
the  fifties  spoke  with  perfect  self-comprehension  and 
entire  sincerity  throughout.    He  did  really  and  truly 
desire  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  Empire  into  its  ; 
component  parts,  believing  that  Great  Britain,  with  her  . 
colonies  and  dependencies  all  detached  from  her  and 
from  each  other,  would  be  happier  and  more  prosperous  ' 
as  separate  States  in  the  "  Federation  of  the  World  " — 
distinct  constituencies,  so  to  speak,  of  the  vast  electorate 
which  was  to  return  the  "  Parliament  of  Man."  There 
would  soon  have  been  "  gerrymandering"  of  some  cf 
these  constituencies  ;  but  this  by  the  way.  The  theory 
was,   at   any   rate,   an   intelligible   one ;    and   the  , 
Cobdenite  understood  it  and  believed  in  it.    The  con- 
temporary  Gladstonian  does  not  believe  in  this  theory ; 
but  he  has  no  other  on  which  to  justify  his  support  of 
a  statesman  who,  though  he  showed  mild  leanings  to 
Manchesterism  a  generation  ago,  has  nowadays  neither 
love  nor  hate  for  the  Empire,  but  merely  an  equal  will- 
ingness to  uphold  or  overthrow  it  as  the  party  interests 
of  the  hour  may  dictate.    From  1 886  until  his  return  to 
office  last  year,  when,  as  we  have  said,  he  has  had  to 
resume  the  decent  official  attitude  on  the  subject — he 
has  been  associated  with  a  political  faction  which 
detests  the  Empire,  and  in  his  desperate  struggle  to 
regain    power  he  has   deliberately  set   to  work  to 
encourage  Particularism  and  to  foment  racial  jealousies 
wherever  he  saw  his  account  in  doing  so,  among  any 
of  the  communities  subject  to  the  Queen.    Of  course 
this  malignant  activity — as  is  the  way  with  most 
malignant  things — has  had  results  extending  far  be- 
yond the  immediate  sphere  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  opera- 
tions.   We  are  witnessing  its  effects  to-day  among  the 
French  Canadians  at  Quebec,  as  to-morrow  we  shall  be 
"sampling"  them  doubtless  in  some  other  portion  of 
our  dominions.    Why,  after  all,  should  not  any  one  of 
those  peoples  under  an  "alien  rule"  of  whom  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  said  so  many  beautiful  things,  make 
bold  to  demolish  a  public  square  with  dynamite,  in 
order  to  remove  a  statue  so  placed  as  to  offend  their 
susceptibilities  ?    It  is  to  the  labours  of  the  "  respect- 
"  able  "  Gladstonians'  immortal  chief  that  we  owe,  and 
shall  owe,  the  multiplication  of  this  sort  of  question  ; 
and  the  respectable  one  has  assisted  him  in  those 
labour;,,  not  because  in  his  respectable  mind  he  ap- 
proves of  blowing  up  public  squares,  or  even  dislikes  the 
Empire,  but  simply  because  it  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  way 
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of  getting  his  party  back  to  office,  and  this  loyal  fol- 
lower feels  it  to  be  his  duty — when  he  is  not  listening 
with  much  edification  to  Mr.  Lecky — to  vote  with  the 
party. 


LORD  BUTE  AT  ST.  ANDREWS. 

LORD  BUTE'S  Rectorial  Address  at  St.  Andrews 
dealt  with  St.  Andrews  historically,  and  led  up  to 
one  of  the  quaintest  functions  ever  seen  since  the  days 
of  Laurence  of  Lindores.  The  honorary  degree  of 
LL.D.  was  conferred  on  a  company  who  would  have 
made  John  Knox  rage,  and  would  have  maddened 
Andrew  Melville.  "  Liberty  of  conscience,"  so  hate- 
ful to  Reformers  and  Covenanters,  had  a  holiday.  On 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Salisbury  the  degree  was 
inflicted  in  their  absence.  As  the  Public  Orator  is  not 
precisely  a  Gladstonian,  his  sturdy  efforts  to  speak 
kindly  of  the  Prime  Minister  were  received  with  un- 
disguised delight.  A  Free  Kirk  and  an  Auld  Kirk 
dignitary  were  absent  also.  But  an  Archimandrite,  in 
the  remarkable  hat  of  his  order,  was  made  Doctor  of 
Music  ;  he  did  not,  however,  oblige  with  a  song.  Then 
came  Science  in  Dr.  Huggins,  who  has  estimated  the 
velocity  of  the  fixed  stars.  A  Jesuit  historian,  Father 
Steve?; son,  followed,  and  a  Greek  gentleman,  de- 
scribed as  "the  first  novelist,  essayist,  and  poet  of  his 
"  country."  On  the  whole,  as  was  profanely  re- 
marked, the  University  "  had  a  very  mixed  bag." 
Medes,  Paithians,  and  Elamites  may  all  look  out  now 
for  honorary  degrees. 

Lord  Bute's  very  interesting  and  erudite  address 
dealt  with  a  past  when  the  Archimandrite,  the  Pres- 
byterian, the  Jesuit,  and  the  scientific  gentleman 
would  only  have  met  each  other  at  the  stake  or  in  the 
torture-chamber.  Lord  Bute  began  with  the  half- 
mythical  Ceannech,  and  Regulus,  and  Pictish  kings, 
and  the  Culdees,  who  lived  rather  a  jolly  life,  and  once 
killed  a  gentleman  in  church.  As  to  the  relics  of 
St.  Andrew  himself,  Lord  Bute  gave  some  reasons  for 
thinking  that  they  may  have  been  genuine — "  and 
"  what  for  no  ?  "  But  he  did  not  dwell  strongly  on 
this  point,  his  object,  as  he  said,  being  to  attain 
impartiality.  He  gave  an  amusing  account  of  his 
earlier  efforts  in  this  direction.  Thus,  he  wrote  an 
essay  on  the  prophecies  of  a  certain  Irish  Malachi. 
Some  of  his  critics  asked  "  how  he  could  believe 
"  in  such  rubbish,"  while  others  remarked  that,  even 
if  Malachi  is  not  genuine,  it  was  a  pity  to  hurt 
the  feelings  of  good  people  who  believe  in  him. 
Again,  when  he  attempted  to  ascertain  whether 
Giordano  Bruno  was  or  was  not  burned,  one  reviewer 
said  that  he  "  strained  every  nerve  to  prove  that 
"  Giordano  was  not  burned,"  while  Lord  Bute's  own 
impression  was  that  Giordano  did  suffer  in  the  Field 
of  Flowers.  Carrying  this  impartial  spirit  into  Scotch 
history,  Lord  Bute  doubted  whether  Knox's  mob  did 
ding  down  the  Cathedral.  Probably  they  did  not. 
They  only  robbed  and  desecrated  it,  and  stripped  the 
lead  off  the  roof ;  that  was  all !  But  they  undeniably 
destroyed  the  Black  Friars.  "  The  Reformation  is 
"  something  violent,"  said  Knox  to  Cecil.  Next 
Lord  Bute  said  that  the  nobles  did  not  rob  the  Church, 
or  not  much.  In  that  case  both  Knox  and  the  Papal 
Legate  agreed,  for  once,  in  saying  what  was  not  true. 
Next,  the  Scotch  Reformation  was  mild  in  comparison 
with  the  English.  It  appears  that  only  nineteen 
persons  were  martyred  by  the  Church,  and  six  by  the 
Kirk ;  Henry  VIII.  would  have  expended  twenty-five 
martyrs  in  a  month.  But  the  ferocity  was  kept  for 
witches,  and  Covenanters,  as  Lord  Bute  said,  and,  we 
may  add,  for  Cavaliers.  However,  the  Lord  Rector 
thought  that  Argyll,  Johnston  of  Warriston,  and  the 
Ministers  of  the  bloody  St.  Andrews  Parliament, 
after  Philiphaugh,  displayed  some  degree  of  modera- 


tion when  they  executed  Sir  Robert  Spottiswoode 
and  his  companions.  As  for  the  butchery  of  the 
Irish,  perhaps  that  has  been  exaggerated,  and  it  is 
no  matter  for  marvel  after  the  massacre  of  Aberdeen. 
Thus  Lord  Bute  let  all  parties  down  rather  easily, 
though  to  kill  men  who  surrendered  on  promise  of 
quarter  is  usually  thought  a  strong  measure.  The 
only  person  whom  he  spoke  of  with  some  asperity  was 
the  Chancellor  of  the  University  in  1746,  William, 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  called  the  Butcher.  Him  the 
general  tenderness  of  Lord  Bute  seemed  unable  quite 
to  forgive.  On  the  other  hand,  he  recounted  many 
pleasing  traits  in  the  character  of  the  Antipope,  Peter 
de  Luna.  This  unlucky  pontiff  had  scarcely  anybody 
except  the  Scotch  on  his  side,  and  even  the  Univer.-itv 
of  St.  Andrews,  which  he  founded,  threw  him  over. 
By  a  pardonable  stretch  of  patriotism,  Lord  Bute  de- 
scribed the  situation  of  St.  Andrews  as  much  more 
beautiful  than  that  of  Oxford,  "  in  a  damp  hole,  by  a 
"  small  and  sluggish  stream."  As  far  as  links  go, 
Oxford  is  certainly  inferior ;  but  St.  Andrews  can 
hardly  boast  of  anything  like  the  view  of  Magdalen 
from  Magdalen  Bridge.  The  most  eloquent,  and  in- 
deed poetical,  passage  of  the  address  was  a  contrast 
between  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  where  St.  Andrew  fished, 
and  the  Northern  sea,  beside  which  two  or  three  of  his 
fingers  and  a  piece  of  his  arm  possibly  repose.  Lord 
Bute  had  a  somewhat  difficult  task  to  fulfil  in  a  town 
of  ruins,  where  the  only  verdict  on  all  parties  is  "hang 
"  them  a'."  But  he  managed  to  grate  on  the  feelings 
of  none  but  such  extreme  Whigs  as  boast  a  cult  of 
William,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who,  after  all,  was  a 
stark  man.  The  tolerance  displayed  by  the  town  in 
not  destroying  Archbishop  Sharp's  "blatant  monu- 
"ment"  may  be  exaggerated.  The  town  draws  a 
yearly  sum  of  money  as  long  as  it  keeps  the  monument 
in  repair.  The  bones,  we  believe,  were  cast  to  the 
winds  long  ago. 


THE  NAVY  SCARE. 

THE  completion  of  Lord  George  Hamilton's  build- 
ing programme  leaves  us,  speaking  in  general 
terms,  in  this  position  as  to  number  of  ships.  We 
have  about  as  many  battle-ships  as  France  and  Russia 
combined,  and  twice  as  many  cruisers.  A  long  series 
of  historical  transactions  and  the  formation  of  the 
terraqueous  globe  have  also  caused  it  to  happen  that  we 
have  a  more  central  geographical  position  than  these 
possible  enemies,  are  better  supplied  with  coal  and 
coaling  stations,  and  would  have,  in  case  of  a  war  with 
them,  the  advantage  which  belongs  to  a  homogeneous 
force  as  against  a  coalition  of  widely  different  races, 
characters,  languages,  and  interests.  It  would  appear, 
then,  that  any  attack  made  upon  us  by  these  strange 
allies  would  be  for  them  a  hazardous  operation  of  most 
uncertain  result.  They  could  not  attack  any  vital  part 
of  us  with  superior  force  unless  the  utmost  imbecility 
was  shown  by  our  Government  and  the  most  groas 
incompetence  by  our  officers,  while  any  temporary 
success  they  might  earn  in  remote  regions  could  not 
permanently  affect  the  real  sources  of  our  power.  It 
is  true  that  we  hear  a  great  deal  of  French  and  Rus-iiu 
ships  building  and  ordered  to  be  built,  and  that  France 
is  working  hard  to  make  up  the  time  lost  through 
Admiral  Aube's  mania  for  torpedo-boats.  If  during 
the  next  five  years  we  build  no  more  ships,  France  and 
Russia  will  get  well  ahead  of  us  in  number  of  vessels. 
Some  fear  that  this  will  happen  does,  apparently, 
haunt  the  minds  of  the  general  staff  of  scare.  But, 
although  we  entertain  no  great  admiration  for  the 
present  Cabinet,  we  cannot  help  considering  this  a 
somewhat  violent  supposition. 

The  justification  for  the  extreme  nervousness  dis- 
played in  some  quarters  is  really  to  be  found  among 
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**  the  beauties  of  our  party  system."  It  has  come  to 
be  the  tradition  that  the  navy  cannot  get  attended  to 
without  a  preliminary  agitation.  Much,  then,  of  the 
language  heard  on  these  occasions  must  be  taken  to  be 
of  the  nature  of  the  exhortatory  adjectives  and  holloa- 
ings  of  a  carter  with  a  troublesome  team.  The  worst 
of  it  is  that  this  kind  of  human  speech  is  commonly 
more  noisy  than  significant.  It  fixes  on  an  obvious 
consideration,  and  roars.  It  is  clear  to  the  meanest 
capacity  that  a  ship  is  a  ship,  and  that  five  is  more 
than  three  ;  but  not  equally  obvious  that  three  well- 
manned  ships  are  better  than  five  ill-manned,  and  yet 
it  is  a  fact  proved  by  a  universal  experience.  It  is 
equally  certain  that,  unless  we  take  effective  measures 
in  time  to  provide  officers  and  men,  any  mere  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  our  vessels  will  do  us 
more  harm  than  good.  We  have  barely  men  and 
officers  enough  for  the  ships  we  have.  As  it  takes 
longer  to  train  officers  and  men  than  to  build 
ships,  the  businesslike  course  would  appear  to  be  to 
begin  with  the  longest  first.  In  the  old  navy,  the 
press  supplied  us  with  the  indispensable  minimum 
of  prime  seamen  required  by  the  navy.  Now  we  not 
only  have  no  press-gang,  but  it  would  not  secure  us 
the  necessary  men  if  it  could  be  used,  since  the  mer- 
chant service  does  not  train  the  gunners  and  artificers, 
who  are  the  modern  equivalent  of  the  prime  seaman. 
They  must  be  trained  in  time,  if  we  are  to  have  them 
when  they  are  wanted.  The  men  take  longer  to  form 
than  the  ship  to  build,  and  they  are  even  more  difficult 
to  replace.  If,  then,  we  are  to  set  about  greatly  in- 
creasing the  navy,  let  us  begin  to  get  our  officers  and 
crews  ready.  Let  us  have  the  increase  by  all  means, 
but  on  the  condition  that  it  is  a  real  increase  of  effec- 
tive force,  and  not  a  mere  addition  to  the  existing  list 
of  vast  and  complicated  machines,  which  are  worse 
than  useless,  except  in  highly-trained  hands. 

It  is  only  too  likely  that  this  consideration,  obvious 
as  it  is,  will  be  lost  sight  of  amid  all  this  hullabaloo 
about  what  the  Euss  intends  and  what  the  French. 
Drawing  gloomy  pictures  of  impending  disaster,  and 
of  wars  conducted  with  the  strategy  of  the  lunatic 
asylum,  is  so  much  easier,  and  lends  itself  so 
much  more  readily  to  rhetoric,  than  weighing  facts 
and  thinking.  Other  considerations  of  great  import- 
ance which  are  like  to  be  forgotten — if  not  deliberately 
concealed — will  strike  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
read  the  full  text  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Victoria 
Court-martial,  and  the  Admiralty's  comment  thereon. 
He  will  learn  that  the  system  of  water-tight  compart- 
ments on  which  we  are  to  rely  to  keep  our  ships  afloat 
after  ramming  cannot  be  fully  used  till  the  last  mo- 
ment, and  must  then  be  worked  by  men  called  from 
the  batteries,  the  engine-room,  and  the  very  wheel. 
And  this  has  to  be  done  by  a  ship's  company  which 
has  in  all  probability  been  largely  diminished  by  an 
enemy's  fire,  and  is  called  upon  to  strain  every  nerve 
to  keep  him  off,  by  cannon  shot  and  torpedoes.  It 
is  the  mere  dream  of  a  mechanician  without  im- 
agination enough  to  realize  the  conditions  of  battle. 
It  is  even  more  disturbing  to  learn  from  the  Minutes 
that  the  greatest  doubt  seems  to  exist  in  the  minds 
of  officers  as  to  the  qualities  of  the  ships  they  are 
expected  to  handle,  as  to  the  meaning  of  orders  given 
them,  and  the  rules  they  are  bound  to  obey.  Captain 
after  captain  is  found  confessing  that  he  does  not  know 
the  turning  circle  of  his  own  ship.  There  were  open 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  rule  of  the  road 
applies  in  manoeuvres,  and  a  whole  body  of  officers  was 
found  to  give  an  interpretation  to  Admiral  Thyon's 
order  which  the  Admiralty  has  censured  as  incorrect. 
All  this — and  there  is  much  more — indicates  the  exist- 
ence of  a  great  deal  of  slovenliness  and  confusion, 
which  it  would  be  well  to  clear  up. 

An  examination  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Victoria 


Court-martial,  and  of  the  Admiralty  Minute  upon  it 
has  completed  the  conversion  of  many  to  the  belie 
that  this  tribunal  is,  in  its  present  condition,  a  mos 
inefficient  form  of  machinery  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
at  truth  or  clearing  up  confusion.    We  do  not  ask  j 
court-martial  to  be  a  court  in  the  English  sense  of  th< 
word — that  is  to  say,  an  umpire  who  presides  over  j 
judicial  combat  conducted  with  arguments  and  evidenc< 
instead  of  sticks  or  lances,  and  duly  consigns  the  lose] 
to  disparagement.    It  is  an  inquisition  appointed  t( 
get  at  the  truth.    Nor  would  it  be  fair  to  blame  tht 
gallant  officers  who  compose  these  bodies  because  thej 
do  not  possess  that  power  of  sticking  to  the  point,  and 
that  thorough  understanding  of  the  relevance  of  evi- 
dence which  we  at  least  look  for  in  the  trained  judicial 
investigator.    But,  unless  this  court  is  to  be  allowed  tc 
become  a  farce,  it  must  really  be  asked  not  to  omit  all 
notice  of  important  elements  of  the  matter  it  is  investi- 
gating.   Now  the  Admiralty  has  declared  that  this  was 
done  in  the  Howe  Court-martial,  and  it  has  certainly 
been  the  case  with  the  Court-martial  on  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  Victoria.    It  is  the  belief  of  many 
competent  authorities  that  the  collision  might  have 
been  avoided  if  full  use  had  been  made  of  the  Camper- 
down's  twin-screws  and  helm.    From  one  passage  in 
their  Minute  it  appears  that  the  Admiralty  is  of  this 
opinion.    But,  if  this  is  so,  a  crushing  responsibility 
rests  upon  Admiral  Markham  and  Captain  Johnstone. 
Why  was  no  notice  taken  of  this  by  the  Court-martial  ? 
The  answer  that  it  was  not  trying  Admiral  Markham 
is  not  enough.    The  Court  was  to  inquire  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  loss  of  the  Victoria,  of  which  the 
alleged  failure  of  these  officers  to  make  full  use  of 
the  powers  of  the  Camperdown  was,  at  least,  conceivably 
one.  Moreover,  the  Court  deprived  itself  of  the  right  to 
make  this  answer,  first,  by  warning  Admiral  Markham 
that  his  conduct  was  likely  to  be  called  in  question  ; 
then  by  putting  him  on  the  footing  of  a  prisoner,  and 
allowing  him  to  put  questions  to  the  witnesses  ;  finally, 
by  passing  what  was  really,  though  not  technically,  a 
reprimand  upon  him  in  its  finding.    It  is  impossible1 
to  understand  the  rule  by  which  the  Court  was  guided. 
Either  it  was  entitled  to  take  notice  of  the  conduct  of 
Admiral  Markham,  though  no  charge  had  been  brought 
against  him,  and  he  was  not  on  trial — or  it  was  not. 
In  the  latter  case  it  should  have  taken  no  notice 
of  him,  except  as  a  witness.    In  the  former,  it  was 
bound  to  take  all  the  circumstances  into  considera- 
tion.  The  Admiralty,  by  rebuking  Captain  Johnstone, 
has  shown  that  there  was  every  whit  as  much  reason 
for  bringing  his  conduct  into  account  as  the  Admiral's. 
Yet  no  word  was  said  of  him  by  the  Court-martial. 
The  case,  as  we  understand  it,  is  this.    The  circle 
made  in  evolutions  is  fixed  at  a  figure  which  is  above 
the  minimum  turning  circle  of  the  worst-turning  ship 
in  the  fleet,  in  order  that  all  may  have  a  margin  of 
safety  to  draw  on  in  case  of  need.    The  need  arose 
from  the  moment  that  the  Victoria  and  Camperdoivn 
began  to  turn  in.    Therefore,  the  margin  should  have 
been  drawn  upon  in  time.    This  was  not  done,  and, 
therefore,  the  collision  happened.    If  this  is  so,  we 
cannot  understand  why  neither  the  Court-martial  nor 
the  Admiralty  have  taken  any  notice  of  so  vital  a  con- 
sideration, nor  can  we  understand  upon  what  ground 
any  officer  is  to  be  court-martialled  for  losing  a  ship 
in  future  if  Admiral  Markham  and  Captain  Johnstone 
escape. 


COLLECTORS  WILL  BE  PROSECUTED. 

RAJAH  BROOKE  finds  that  the  zeal  of  the  collector  is 
eating  him  up.  Many  species  of  fauna  and  flora  which 
used  to  abound  in  Sarawak  arc  threatened  with  extinction, 
and  ho  has  issued  an  order,  while  it  is  yet  time,  excluding 
all  tho  race.    Doubtless  this  strong  measure  is  provoked 
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by  the  agents  of  the  great  firms,  native  and  foreign,  which 
import  orchids.  But  at  the  present  day  almost  every  col- 
lector is  commissioned  to  look  after  these  plants  on  occa- 
sion, whatever  his  special  pursuit  may  be ;  by  the  sale  of 
them  it  is  hoped  to  clear  expenses,  so  that  the  birds  or 
beasts  or  insects  will  cost  nothing.  If  not  instructed,  the 
collector  is  sure  to  work  more  or  less  on  his  own  account. 
The  hope  of  profit  is  usually  disappointed,  in  the  case  of 
amateurs,  but  that  is  no  consolation.  No  doubt,  also,  many 
species  of  fauna  stand  in  peril  as  is  stated.  Animals  of 
any  class,  excepting  monkeys  and  wild  pigs,  are  com- 
paratively rare  in  Sarawak,  and  it  is  the  rarest,  of  course, 
which  those  enterprising  individuals  demand.  Were  they 
left  to  their  own  exertions  there  would  not  be  the  slightest 
need  to  interfere.  Officers  of  the  Rajah's  Government 
have  spent  half  a  lifetime  at  out  stations  without  seeing  a 
Palandok  (Moscus  Kanchil)  or  even  a  Kijang  (Cervus 
Muntjak)  in  the  open.  But  they  employ  the  Dyaks, 
who  beat  miles  of  forest,  driving  every  creature  therein 
to  the  nets;  and  they  cover  the  soil  with  traps  and 
snares. 

It  is  education  of  the  natives — almost  universal  now — 
which  causes  the  mischief.  When  Sir  Hugh  Low  collected 
orchids  in  Sarawak,  he  looked  for  no  help  from  the  Dyaks, 
unless  to  climb  a  tree,  when  the  object  itself  had  been  dis- 
cerned and  pointed  out.  He  tells  us  how  he  paddled  slowly 
up  and  down  the  rivers,  armed  with  a  field-glass,  content 
to  scrutinize  the  trees  on  either  hand.  That  was  in  the 
glorious  time,  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  when  every  showy 
species  was  worth  securing.  Malays  and  I)yaks  distin- 
guished one  angrec  from  another  only  in  so  far  as  its  bloom 
was  more  or  less  effective  for  decoration.  There  are  plenty 
among  them  now  who  could  furnish  our  gardeners  with 
valuable  hints  upon  habitat  and  manner  of  growth.  They 
know  what  Europeans  are  likely  to  want,  they  recognize 
descriptions,  they  keep  their  eyes  about  them  always,  and 
they  never  forget.  The  collector's  work  has  become  easy 
nowadays.  If  it  were  not  for  the  look  of  the  thing,  one 
who  put  no  conscience  into  his  business  might  remain  at 
the  capital  and  give  out  orders  for  this  or  that  in  certain 
quantities,  as  for  any  other  produce.  Some  have  done  so, 
if  unanimous  reports  may  be  credited,  in  South  America 
especially ;  but  the  very  great  majority  take  far  too  much 
interest  in  their  pursuit.  Moreover,  the  Dyaks  do  not 
wait  for  orders.  Many  of  them  will  gather  a  plant  which 
they  know  to  be  rare  or  saleable,  and  keep  it  till  a 
purchaser  comes  that  way.  But  a  thousand  to  one  it  will 
be  dead. 

The  plan  of  operation  under  these  circumstances  is  as 
simple  as  could  be.  A  collector  does  not  generally  roam  at 
large  in  these  days.  He  is  sent  out  to  obtain  as  many 
plants  as  possible  of  a  certain  species — an  uncommon  one, 
naturally — and  he  has  instructions  where  to  look  for  it. 
Beaching  the  ground,  he  makes  his  bargain  with  the 
natives ;  ten  cents  to  a  dollar  in  money  or  goods,  according 
to  circumstances,  for  every  specimen,  big  or  little.  Forth- 
with the  men  depart.  He,  meanwhile,  builds  a  staging  of 
bamboos  in  some  spot  lightly  shaded,  upon  which  to  dry  his 
plants ;  this  done,  he  may  follow  the  searchers — which  is 
wisest — or  he  may  look  round  for  himself.  In  Columbia 
and  New  Granada  and  those  parts,  the  most  frequented 
hunting  grounds,  the  system  is  complete.  All  the  land 
there  appears  to  be  claimed  by  somebody,  who  leases  out 
such  portion  as  the  agent  is  willing  or  able  to  take.  It  is  a 
grave  legal  document — engrossed,  and  sealed,  and  wit- 
nessed— giving  him  authority  to  gather  orchids  over  such 
space  of  land.  Then  he  engages  peons,  by  the  day,  to  work 
his  property.  The  Oriental  practice  of  paying  so  much  for 
a  specimen,  big  or  little,  is  bad,  since  the  natives  cut  up 
every  large  plant  to  multiply  the  number ;  but  the 
American  is  far  worse.  Unless  the  collector  can  afford  to 
engage  an  overseer,  paid  by  results,  there  is  no  hanging 
about  the  settlement  for  him.  From  dawn  to  dusk  he  must 
tramp  after  his  peons,  going  the  rounds  without  a  pause, 
since  they  are  scattered  in  the  forest ;  or  they  will  sleep 
half  the  time,  and  gossip  or  gamble  half  of  what  remains. 
But  the  system  is  established  in  either  case,  and  it  must  be 
endured.    The  savage  will  have  no  change. 

Collecting  is  done,  of  course,  in  the  dry  season,  when 
plants  are  at  rest.  But  in  Sarawak  this  is  only  a  compara- 
tive term.  Though  the  rainy  season  be  distinct,  showers 
fall  the  year  round,  and  plants  are  always  growing  more  or 
less.  Some,  as  the  glorious  family  of  Vandas,  must  be  kept 
very  damp  through  the  winter,  even  in  our  stoves,  where 


the  roots  are  imbedded  in  moss — at  home  they  lie  bare.  So 
great  is  the  rainfall  even  in  the  dry  season ;  but,  of  course, 
we  must  remember  the  parching  effect  of  our  artificial  heat. 
To  remove  plants  so  full  of  sap,  attached  by  a  hundred 
ligatures,  is  cruel  work.  Natives  cannot  be  trusted  to 
persevere  in  using  gentle  means.  In  truth,  they  are  not 
greatly  to  be  blamed,  for  sitting  astride  a  branch  in  tropic- 
sunshine,  with  ants  more  or  less  venomous  swarming  to  the 
attack,  whilst  one  slowly  disengages  yards  and  yards  of  root, 
is  a  task  for  saints  and  martyrs  rather  than  for  savage  men. 
Accordingly,  a  collector  is  tempted  to  fell  the  tree  which 
bears  a  quantity  of  good  orchids  or  one  fine  specimen,  and 
science,  always  ready  to  give  aid  for  mischief,  has  provided 
him  with  a  mighty  convenient  apparatus  in  the  chain-saw. 
It  is  in  Columbia,  however,  the  home  of  the  Odontoglots, 
that  tree-felling  is  most  disastrous.  Those  plants  never  rest 
at  all ;  it  can  only  be  said  that  they  grow  more  freely  at 
certain  seasons.  And,  as  Roezl  observed,  they  are  hardly 
ever  found  at  a  greater  altitude  than  thirty-five  feet,  never 
at  a  lower  altitude  than  twenty ;  it  may  be  remarked  in 
passing  that  this  strange  habit  is  well  worth  investiga- 
tion. We  can  no  longer  say  that  Odontoglots  will  not  propa- 
gate in  Europe,  since  MM.  Bleu  and  Moreau  and  Jacob — the 
last  of  whom  has  charge  of  M.  Edmond  de  Rothschild's 
orchids  at  Armainvilliers — have  proved  that  it  can  be  done, 
in  France  at  least.  But  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  opera- 
tion may  well  be  connected  with  this  natural  daintiness. 
To  resume.  The  trees  on  which  Odontoglots  are  found 
have  no  such  prodigious  girth  as  those  of  the  East.  It  is 
not  the  exception,  but  the  invariable  rule,  to  cut  them 
down.  The  estimate  of  "  Reichenbachia "  that  a  tree  has 
fallen  for  every  three  bits  of  Odontoglossum  crispitm  in 
cultivation  may  seem  startling  to  those  who  see  ten  thou- 
sand on  the  shelves  of  a  single  amateur,  but  assuredly  it  is 
not  exaggerated.  Whole  districts  are  disforested  already. 
If  the  governments  of  those  miserable  republics  were  civilized, 
collectors  would  have  been  forbidden  long  since. 

Some  of  the  most  glorious  species  are  so  nearly  extermi- 
nated that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  send  for  them.  The 
island  of  Santa  Katarina  has  been  absolutely  cleared  of 
Lcelia  elegans,  saving  a  few  which  dwell  in  inaccessible, 
spots  ;  and  this  lovely  plant  does  not  exist  elsewhere.  The 
finest  varieties  of  Lcelia  ptirpurata  have  shared  the  same 
fate.  Cattleya  citrina  can  hardly  be  found.  The  true 
Cattleya  labiata,  rediscovered  only  three  years  ago,  has 
been  so  ruthlessly  gathered  that  the  last  collector  scarcely 
paid  expenses.  Decidedly  it  is  time  to  interfere.  Rajah 
Brooke  is  not  first  to  move,  though  no  Government  hitherto 
has  ventured  to  issue  such  a  resolute  order.  Some  five 
years  ago  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ceylon  forbade  the 
exportation  of  Dendrobium  McCarthys.  In  most  of  the 
Dutch  colonies  a  licence  is  needed,  which  the  foreigner  at 
least  cannot  always  obtain.  The  Government  of  Venezuela 
also  has  lately  imposed  a  licence  fee  of  100  dollars,  and  an 
export  duty  of  two  cents  on  each  plant.  But  much  stronger 
measures  are  necessary,  and  all  intelligent  lovers  of  the 
orchid  who  know  the  danger  will  congratulate  Rajah 
Brooke  on  his  bold  resolve. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

NOW  that  the  coal  strike  is  over,  we  may  reasonably 
hope  for  a  gradual  improvement  in  trade.  A  very 
quick  and  very  great  increase  in  activity  is  not  to  be  looked 
for,  and  indeed  is  not  desirable.  But  that  a  better  state 
of  things  is  beginning  we  venture  to  predict.  It  will  pro- 
bably be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that  during  the 
first  four  months  of  the  year  the  exports  continued  to  fall 
off.  But  the  falling-off  was  small  compared  with  the 
decline  previously  since  the  Baring  crisis.  In  the  follow- 
ing three  months — May,  June,  and  July — there  was  a 
small  increase,  from  which  it  was  reasonably  inferred  that 
the  decline  in  our  foreign  trade,  due  to  the  crisis  through 
which  the  world  has  been  passing  for  three  years,  had  come 
to  an  end.  Unfortunately  the  coal  strike  began  at  the  end 
of  July,  and  has  lasted  until  the  beginning  of  this  week. 
Then  a  fresh  and  very  serious  falling-off  in  our  trade 
began.  The  strike  alone  is  not  accountable  for  the  whole 
of  the  shrinkage.  Part  of  it  was  due  to  the  Currency 
crisis  in  the  United  States,  which  for  the  moment  paralysed 
every  industry  in  that  country,  and  another  part  doubt- 
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less  was  due  to  the  depreciation  in  silver,  affecting  the 
silver-using  countries  generally,  and  to  the  consequences 
of  the  banking  panic  in  Australia  in  the  spring.  But  a 
very  considerable  proportion  of  the  decline  was,  no  doubt, 
due  to  the  strike,  which  made  the  great  instrument  of  pro- 
duction artificially  dear  and  scarce,  and  thereby  threw 
every  business  in  the  country  out  of  gear.  Now  both  coal- 
owners  and  miners  will  be  anxious  to  increase  the  output, 
the  former  because  they  have  cleared  off  the  stocks  that 
had  accumulated  at  the  pits'  mouths,  and  the  latter  because 
they  have  earned  nothing  for  four  months.  Consequently 
coal  will  very  soon  become  abundant  and  cheap,  the  lull 
railway  service  will  be  resumed,  and  every  industry  will 
proceed  as  in  normal  times.  Ever  since  the  Baring 
crisis  traders  of  all  kinds  have  been  allowing  their  stocks 
to  run  low ;  prices  have  been  falling,  and  the  outlook 
everywhere  was  uncertain,  and  in  many  directions  was 
threatening.  People,  therefore,  bought  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, and  kept  on  hand  very  much  less  than  usual. 
During  the  strike  there  has  been  a  further  draft  upon  the 
stocks  held,  so  that  now  the  stocks  in  traders'  hands  are 
unusually  small.  These  stocks  will  have  to  be  replenished, 
and  that  in  itself  will  give  a  stimulus  to  the  great  in- 
dustries of  the  country.  There  are  signs,  too,  of  a  recovery 
abroad.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  out  of  twenty-five 
of  the  principal  foreign  countries  that  buy  from  our  own 
country,  as  many  as  seventeen  bought  less  than  in  the  first 
quarter  of  last  year,  and  the  unenumerated  countries  also 
bought  less.  But  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  year,  in  spite 
of  the  coal  strike,  seventeen  of  the  principal  countries 
bought  more,  and  the  unenumerated  countries  likewise 
bought  more.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  com- 
plete change  in  our  relations  with  our  foreign  customers. 
Practically  all  of  them  were  buying  less  than  last  year  in 
the  first  three  months  from  New  Year's  Day  to  the  31st  of 
March  ;  practically  all  of  them  were  buying  more  from  the 
1st  of  July  to  the  30th  of  September.  There  were  two 
notable  exceptions.  Most  important  of  the  two  was  the 
United  States.  The  Currency  crisis  there,  as  already  said, 
paralysed  every  industry,  and  as  a  natural  consequence 
there  was  a  great  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  British 
goods.  The  crisis  is  now  over,  and  confidence  is  gi-adually 
reviving.  After  a  while,  then,  American  purchases  will 
increase.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  of  course,  that  the 
reform  of  the  tariff  is  to  be  taken  in  hand  immediately, 
and  until  that  is  completed  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
imports  of  European  goods  will  be  on  a  large  scale.  But 
still  there  will  be  imports,  and  we  may  reasonably  conclude 
that  the  imports  will  be  larger  than  they  were  during 
the  height  of  the  crisis.  The  United  States,  then,  in 
the  immediate  future  will  not  be  a  very  large  purchaser ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  not  curtail  its  purchases  as 
much  as  it  did  in  the  third  quarter  of  this  year.  The 
second  notable  exception  to  the  general  improvement 
abroad,  as  seen  in  our  exports,  is  in  the  case  of  Australasia. 
The  banking  crisis  has  left  our  colonies  exhausted  for  the 
ti  me  being .  Unfortunately,  we  can  hardly  look  for  so  rapid  a 
revival  at  the  Antipodes  as  in  the  United  States,  for  the 
whole  of  the  banks  that  failed  have  been  reconstructed,  and 
the  world  is  convinced  that  there  are  too  many  banks,  that 
they  all  cannot  get  business,  and  that  consequently  there 
can  be  no  great  improvement  in  the  position.  If  the  banks 
themselves  would  recognize  this ;  if  those  of  them  that  have 
really  a  sound  business  would  amalgamate,  and  those  of 
them  that  are  hopelessly  discredited  would  liquidate,  we  do 
not  doubt  that  the  recovery  in  the  Colonies  would  be  rapid 
and  satisfactory.  But  while  the  discredit  of  the  banks 
continues,  revival  does  not  seem  at  all  probable.  But 
though  neither  the  United  States  nor  Australasia  can  be 
expected  to  be  very  large  purchasers  of  our  goods  in  the 
immediate  future,  we  may  reasonably  anticipate  that  the 
better  demand  which  has  sprung  up  in  most  other  foreign 
countries  will  gradually  become  more  pronounced,  and  that, 
therefore,  while  there  will  be  greater  activity  at  home  to 
replenish  stocks  that  have  been  allowed  to  run  down  too 
much,  there  will  also  be  greater  activity  in  the  foreign 
trade  to  supply  the  improving  demand  of  our  foreign 
customers. 

The  money  market  continues  very  sensitive.  The  recent 
rumours  respecting  the  Bank  of  England,  though  they 
have  been  shown  to  be  greatly  exaggerated,  have 
disturbed  the  market.  There  are  fears,  too,  of  several 
commercial  failures  con  equent  upon  the  baling, panic  is 
Australia  early  in  the  year,  and  the  depreciation  of  silver  is 


likewise  causing  apprehension  respecting  Eastern  houses. 
Bankers  and  bill-brokers,  therefore,  are  unwilling  to 
engage  in  new  risks,  and  the  amount  of  business  doing  is 
exceedingly  small. 

On  Wednesday  the  India  Council  offered  for  tender  40 
lakhs  of  rupees  in  bills  and  telegraphic  transfers,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  allotting  the  whole  at  is.  $\d.  per  rupee,  almost 
entirely  in  transfers.  The  Council  has  likewise  sold  a  con- 
siderable amount  on  other  days  by  private  contract.  Our 
readers  have  been  prepared  for  some  time  past  to  expect  a 
good  demand  for  the  Council's  drafts,  and  the  probability  is 
that  the  demand  will  continue  active  until  May,  at  all 
events,  for  now  the  export  season  in  India  has  begun.  The 
price  of  silver  oscillates  between  32^.  and  32^.  per  oz. 

There  was  some  recovery  in  the  American  market  on 
Wednesday,  caused  by  a  report  that  Messrs.  Drexel 
Morgan  had  undertaken  the  reorganization  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway  Company.  It  is  quite  true  that  Mr.  Pier- 
point  Morgan,  the  head  of  the  firm,  has  been  requested  to 
undertake  the  task,  and  that  he  has  attended  meetings  at 
which  not  only  the  Government,  but  the  principal  other 
parties  interested,  were  represented.  It  is  expected  that 
Mr.  Morgan  will  accede  to  the  request  made ;  but  it  will 
take  some  time,  probably,  before  he  quite  makes  up  his 
mind — at  all  events,  it  will  take  a  considerable  time  to 
mature  a  satisfactory  plan.  There  is  also  a  report  that 
Messrs.  Drexel  Morgan  are  about  to  take  in  hand  the  re- 
organization of  the  Erie  Railway  Company.  We  can  only 
repeat  the  advice  we  have  so  often  given  to  our  readers,  to 
be  very  wary  how  they  invest  just  now  in  the  American 
market.  They  should  distrust  all  the  sanguine  reports 
from  New  York.  That  the  worst  of  the  crisis  is  over  is 
perfectly  true,  and  that  we  may  reasonably  hope  for  a 
gradual  recovery  is  likewise  true.  But  improvement  will 
come  slowly,  and  there  may  be  several  unfavourable  inci- 
dents yet.  At  all  events,  it  is  altogether  too  early  for  an 
active  speculation ;  and,  if  one  is  attempted,  it  will  cer- 
tainly break  down  before  very  long.  At  home  the  end  of 
the  coal  strike  has  encouraged  buying  of  home  railway 
stocks.  We  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  the 
recent  fall  was  unjustified,  and  we  still  think  that  higher 
prices  are  probable.  But  investors  should  bear  care- 
fully in  mind  that  the  losses  caused  to  the  Companies 
by  the  strike  are  very  serious,  and  that  consequently  the 
next  dividends  must  be  very  unfavourable.  If  they  bear 
that  in  mind,  they  should  remember,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  a  strike  of  such  magnitude  is  a  very  exceptional 
phenomenon,  and  that  for  a  series  of  years  the  return  given 
by  good  Home  Railway  stocks  is  satisfactory.  Much 
activity  in  the  market,  however,  is  not  likely,  while  the 
money  market  continues  so  sensitive,  and  while  the  Trust 
crisis  is  unended.  As  we  point  out  above,  there  is  every 
prospect  now  of  a  gradual  and  slow  improvement  in  trade, 
and  confidence  no  doubt  will  revive  by-and-bye.  But  until 
the  year  is  over  apprehension  will  probably  continue. 
Upon  the  Continent  the  great  bankers  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  support  prices  ;  and  the  statement  made  by  the 
French  Prime  Minister  is  regarded  as  very  satisfactory. 
Still  the  crisis  in  Italy  continues,  and  the  crisis  in  Spain  is 
growing  worse  and  worse  every  day.  There  is  a  report 
that  it  is  intended  to  pay  some  of  the  Government 
guarantees  on  Spanish  railway  obligations  in  silver  or  paper 
instead  of  gold.  Whether  the  report  is  premature  or 
not,  it  is  only  too  probable  that  the  Government,  in  the 
end,  will  have  to  resort  to  some  such  measure.  On  the 
other  hand,  operators  on  the  Continental  Bourses  are  very 
hopeful  that  the  coming  Conversion  of  the  French  Four 
and  a  Half  per  Cents  will  stimulate  business.  It  is  expected 
that  the  Conversion  will  take  place  about  the  middle  of 
February,  that  the  existing  bonds  will  not  be  altered  in 
any  respect,  but  that  the  interest  for  seven  or  eight  years 
will  be  reduced  to  about  3!  or  3f  per  cent.  If  the  ex- 
pectation is  realized,  the  Conversion,  no  doubt,  will  be  a 
great  success,  assuming  that  peace  is  maintained ;  but 
whether  it  will  bring  business  to  the  Bourse  remains  to  be 
seen.  It  is  evident,  for  one  thing,  that,  if  a  new  obligation 
of  the  French  Government  is  obtainable  at  par  which  bears 
interest  at  from  3.',  to  3^-  per  cent.,  the  old  Three  per  Cents 
are  dear  at  99.  But,  if  the  old  Threes  are  sold  upon  a 
largo  scale,  the  Bourse  will  certainly  be  disturbed.  The 
intelligence  from  Australia  is  not  satisfactory.  There  are 
no  signs  yet  of  a  recovery  in  any  direction,  while  several 
commercial  failures  are  apprehended.    The  news  likewise 
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from  the  silver-using  countries  is  bad.  Every  one  is  look- 
ing for  a  further  fall  in  silver,  and  therefore  for  greater 
•derangement  of  the  trade  with  those  countries. 


The  rise  in  sound  securities,  which  has  been  going  on  for 
a  long  time  in  consequence  of  the  general  distrust,  has  made 
marked  progress  this  week.  Consols  closed  on  Thursday  at 
*firs>  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  Three  per  Cents  closed  at 
104I,  a  rise  of  f ,  and  Indian  Three  per  Cents  closed  at 
par,  a  rise  of  §.  As  the  India  Council  has  begun  to  sell  its 
drafts,  it  may  be  noted  that  there  has  been  a  rise  during 
the  week  in  Rupee  Paper  of  | ;  they  closed  on  Thursday  at 
66 Australian  Government  stocks  have  also  risen. 
Queensland  Three  and  a  Halfs  closed  on  Thursday  at 
92,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  ^; 
Victoria  Three  and  a  Halfs  closed  also  at  92,  like- 
wise a  rise  of  \ ;  and  New  South  Wales  closed  at 
94,  a  rise  of  f.  Naturally  the  end  of  the  coal  strike 
has  led  to  a  marked  rise  in  Home  Railway  stocks.  Curiously, 
the  Southern  lines  show  the  most  marked  improvement. 
Thus  South-Eastern  Undivided  closed  on  Thursday  at  114, 
a  rise  of  2  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday,  and 
South- Western  Undivided  closed  at  187,  also  a  rise  of  2. 
In  Midland  the  rise  is  only  \  ;  the  stock  closed  on  Thurs- 
day at  149^.  Great  Western  closed  at  153I,  a  rise  of  1  ; 
North- Western  closed  at  165I,  also  a  rise  of  1  ;  Great 
Northern  Ordinary  Preference  closed  at  m,a  rise  of  1, 
but  the  Deferred  Ordinary  shows  a  rise  of  as  much  as  3, 
having  closed  at  53.  There  is  also  a  rise  shown  in  the 
better  class  of  American  stocks,  and  even  the  second-class 
oonds,  as  might  have  been  expected,  are  beginning  to  ad- 
vance. Thus  Atchison  Four  per  Cent.  Gold  Mortgage 
Bonds  closed  at  74,  a  rise  of  1^;  Denver  Fours  closed  at 
81,  a  rise  of  3  ;  and  Erie  Second  Mortgage  Bonds  closed  at 
75,  a  rise  of  4^.  The  rumours  of  reconstruction  have  led 
to  a  rise  of  z\  in  Erie  Preference,  which  closed  at  32^,  and 
■of  2 j  in  Union  Pacific  shares,  which  closed  at  19 J.  A 
report  that  the  Messrs.  Bleichroder,  of  Berlin,  are  guarantee- 
ing the  January  coupon  of  the  Mexican  Sixes  caused  a  rise 
•of  5 ;  they  closed  on  Thursday  at  66|.  Italian  closed  at 
80J,  a  rise  of  i| ;  and  Hungarian  closed  at  93^,  a  rise  of 
&\ ;  but  Greek  of  1881  closed  at  37,  a  fall  of  1. 


TWO  OPERAS. 

AT  last,  after  many  delays,  Mr.  Cowen's  opera,  Signa 
has  been  produced  at  the  Dal  Verme,  Milan. 
Whether  the  production  of  a  work  of  a  representative 
English  composer  under  the  actual  conditions  is  a  cause  for 
■congratulation  or  regret  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  Those  who 
care  to  regard  the  event  in  the  light  of  pioneer  service  to 
the  cause  of  British  art  are  quite  right ;  but  they  are  not 
wrong  who  think  that  there  should  have  been  room  in  the 
land  where  a  work  was  written  for  the  production  of  that 
work.  Our  opinion  is  that  the  proper  road  for  Signa 
should  have  been  through  Covent  Garden  to  the  Dal 
Verme,  and  not  vice  versa.  Probably  Mr.  Cowen  thinks 
so  now  himself,  unless,  in  the  face  of  events  which  have  been 
brought  to  light  since  the  production  of  his  work,  he 
regrets  having  had  the  least  connexion  with  what  is  termed 
"  the  Italian  career." 

Mr.  Cowen  needs  no  introduction,  and  all  one  need  add 
to  what  is  known  of  his  talent  is  that  he  has  given  in 
Signa  what  he  has  had  no  opportunity  of  giving  until  now — 
proofs  of  a  keen  dramatic  instinct.  With  this  he  has  kept 
his  own  personal  note,  his  gift  of  refined  and  original 
melody,  and  a  correct  symphonic  treatment  of  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  work.  By  symphonic  treatment  we  mean 
"  form  "  alone,  and  not  the  use  and  development  of  themes. 
Of  course,  Mr.  Cowen  is  too  modern  a  musician  and  too 
■sincere  an  admirer  of  Wagner  to  ignore  altogether  the 
master's  mechanism,  and  the  clever  use  he  makes  of  some 
three  or  four  themes  goes  to  prove  that  he  could  handle 
a  score  on  the  leit-motiv  system.  Still,  accomplished 
symphonist,  he  avoids  the  method  purposely,  it  seems; 
•curiously,  we  think,  following,  on  this  count  alone,  tradition 
rather  than  modern  tendencies.  Where  the  composer  is 
•essentially  of  the  present  day  is  in  his  treatment  of  the 
orchestra,  and  there  the  most  exacting  can  find  food  but  for 
•delight  and  admiration. 


We  may  be  allowed  to  presuppose  a  general  knowledge 
of  Ouida's  pathetic  story  from  which  the  late  Mr.  Gilbert  a 
Beckett  furnished  his  libretto  of  Signa,  and  it  will  be  only 
necessary  to  indicate  how  the  story  has  been  condensed 
for  operatic  purposes.  Of  the  original  characters,  only  four 
remain — Gemma  and  Palma,  Bruno  and  Signa  ;  whilst  one, 
that  of  an  impresario,  Sartorio,  is  added,  and  serves  his 
purpose. 

The  opera  opens  with  a  short  prelude,  based  on  Signa's 
"  Song  of  Liberty."  The  two  opening  bars  are  the  theme 
associated  with  that  character.  Frederick  H.  Cowen  would 
not  be  himself  if  the  theme  were  not  of  a  tenderly  plaintive 
colour,  and  vorgetragen  by  the  English  horn.  Of  course  it 
is ;  but  it  works  up  splendidly,  and  quickly,  to  an  impressive 
climax,  and  as  suddenly  disappears  through  a  decrescendo 
from  the  tumult  of  a  tutti  in  a  chord  of  C  major,  closing  the 
prelude — which,  by-the-bye,  is  the  first  indication  of  a 
cleverly  hidden  tonality  permeating  this  page.  An  ex- 
tremely witty  orchestral  figure  introduces  Sartorio,  who 
makes  a  profession  of  faith  tra  il  buffo  e  il  serio,  and  asks 
to  hear  Vusignuol,  meaning  Signa.  The  scene  between 
Bruno  and  Signa  is  treated  in  free  duet  form  with  inde- 
pendent ariosos  for  each  ;  the  melodies  as  well  contrasted  as 
are  the  characters  before  us  ;  the  phrases  broad  and  square, 
full  of  genuine  pathos  in  the  baritone  music,  replete  with 
poetical  fancy  in  the  long  and  important  apostrophe  of  the 
tenor.  Free  use  is  made  of  themes  associated  with  Signa, 
and  the  first  melodic  step  of  the  prelude  bursts  out  fortis- 
simo as  the  curtain  descends. 

The  second  act  opens  with  a  prelude  for  strings  and 
horns  in  unison  sustained  by  wood — a  melody,  of  con- 
templative character,  to  be  developed  into  an  arioso  for 
Bruno  and  associated  with  him  in  the  guise  of  a  theme. 
Bruno's  arioso,  very  finely  sung  by  Signor  Stagno- Paler- 
mini,  is  at  times  almost  heartrending — placid  as  the  melodic 
design  seems  to  look  at,  there  is  an  undercurrent  of  passion 
in  it  and  a  rugged  power  which  take  us  far  away  from  any- 
thing Mr.  Cowen  has  yet  written.  A  concise,  but  very 
beautiful,  finale  closes  the  act ;  the  farewell  phrase  of  the 
tenor  forming  the  proposta  of  the  piece. 

In  the  third  act  we  are  at  Naples — the  Bay  in  the  distance 
— Gemma's  palazzina  to  the  right ;  it  is  carnival  time.  Of 
the  music  of  this  last  act  it  is  difficult  to  speak  too 
enthusiastically.  Parts  of  it  have  driven  the  audience  of 
the  Dal  Verme  half  crazy  with  delight,  and  we  confess  to 
have  shared  the  feeling  without  reserve.  First  of  all,  there 
is  an  entr'acte  in  waltz  form  as  a  preface  to  the  coro  danzanle 
which  opens  the  act,  and  is  simply  as  irresistible  in  effect 
as  it  is  masterly  in  construction.  The  voices  are  divided 
into  three  independent  choruses,  presented  first  singly,  and 
then  combined  with  a  surprising  wealth  of  contrapuntal 
devices.  A  students'  chorus  (trebly  encored),  based  on  a 
popular  Tuscan  refrain,  with  guitar  accompaniment,  follows  ; 
then  a  delightful  ballad  for  soprano,  "  II  giglio  e  la  rosa"; 
then  a  love-duet,  opening  with  the  finest  phrase  a  tenor  can 
wish  for,  a  short  scene  between  father  and  son ;  another, 
equally  short,  between  Bruno  and  Gemma ;  and  then  comes 
the  final  catastrophe.  Signa's  theme,  in  augmented  values, 
but  in  trebly  quicker  movement,  closes  the  opera  in  a 
formidable  tutti. 

The  interpreters — Mmes.  Busi  and  Danisi,  MM.  de 
Trabadelo,  Buti,  and  Palermini — deserve  unstinted  praise 
for  their  creations  of  the  parts  of  Gemma,  Palma,  Signa, 
Sartorio,  and  Bruno.  To  Signor  Cimini,  however,  who  has 
concerted  the  opera,  the  successful  production  of  Mi-. 
Cowen's  work  is  to  be  attributed  in  a  special  measure. 
No  praise  is  high  enough  for  the  masterly  way  in  which  he 
led  his  orchestra  on  this  memorable  premiere.  The  choruses, 
under  the  guidance  of  Maestro  Venturi,  a  young  but  cele- 
brated chorus  master,  did  wonders.  It  is  our  pleasant 
duty  to  announce  that  Sir  Augustus  Harris,  who  wit- 
nessed the  premiere  of  Mr.  Cowen's  beautiful  opera,  has 
undertaken  to  produce  it  during  his  next  season  at  Covent 
Garden. 

We  confess  to  timidity  in  approaching  /  Jledici,  a  work 
described  as  azione  storica,  and  forming  part  first  of  a 
poema  epico  hi  forma  di  trilogia  storica,  the  tremendous 
collective  title  for  the  said  trilogia  being  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  Latin  word  Crepusculum.  Our  timidity  is 
all  but  enhanced  by  a  profession  of  faith  volunteered  by 
the  composer,  Signor  Leoncavallo,  who,  for  fear  that  his 
"  intendimenti  epico-poetico-storico-artistici  "  may  not  prove 
within  general  comprehension,  kindly  explained  in  a  Milan 
contemporary  his  own  private  appreciation  of  his  own  work. 
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We  see  there  how  the  libraries  of  Florence,  Rome,  and 
Bologna  have  been  ransacked  in  order  to  furnish  but  a  few 
foot-notes  to  the  poema ;  how  Villari,  Gregorovius,  Alvisi, 
Roscoc,  Carducci,  Sec.,  were  put  under  contribution  to  give 
their  figures  of  Macchiavelli,  Savonarola,  Lucrezia  Borgia, 
Poliziano,  and  others  for  epico-poetico-theatrical  purposes  ; 
and  how,  in  fine,  side  by  side  with  those  treasures  of 
erudition,  we  have  to  reckon  with  a  philosophical  idea 
pervading  the  work — the  process  of  the  Renaissance  states- 
man, who,  having  ascertained  to  his  bitter  cost  the  frivolity 
of  the  peoplo  for  whose  sake  he  lived  in  perfect  faith,  turns 
to  the  Church  for  support ;  but  the  Church  also  betrays 
him,  and  then  he  defies  everybody  and  everything,  and 
becomes  Cesare  Borgia.  Further,  Signor  Leoncavallo 
says  : — "  The  general  title  of  the  trilogy  was  suggested  to 
me  by  the  last  part  of  Wagner's  tetralogy,  The  JJ/isk  of  the 
Gods.  For  a  moment  I  had  the  intention  of  borrowing 
from  il  tnio  maestro  and  il  mio  autore  his  title  wholesale. 
....  But  I  have  decided  on  C repusculum  alone,  as  more 
poetical  and  less  idealist.  What  I  have  done  with  this 
material,  musically,  will  be  seen  soon."    It  has  been  seen. 

Before  dealing  with  music  pure  and  simple,  let  us  pause 
to  consider  the  poema.  Signor  Leoncavallo  is  pleased  to  call 
his  Trilogy  an  6popee.  First  of  all,  its  three  component 
parts  have  no  common  link.  Their  division  is  absolutely 
arbitrary,  if  not  downright  fanciful ;  and  all  they  have  in 
common  is  the  egotism,  the  profound  immorality  of  the 
generations  of  those  times,  and  an  absolute  absence  of 
patriotism.  As  to  the  philosophical  idea — when  Savonarola 
is  given  to  us  as  lo  spirito  del  cattolicismo,  we  know  exactly 
what  that  is  worth.  Remains  the  Crepusculum,  the  famous 
poetical  Dusk.  Why  Busk,  and  wherefore  1  The  author 
has  perhaps  forgotten  that  in  his  own  beautiful  tongue 
two  distinct  cre/msculi  are  known — il  crepvsculo  del  maltino 
and  crepusculo  della  sera.  Further,  he  seems  to  have  mis- 
understood Carducci's  application  of  the  term.  When  used 
by  Carducci  in  connexion  with  the  epoch  of  the  Trilogy, 
crepusculo  is  meant  as  the  "  Dusk  of  the  evening." 

The  poema,  reduced  to  its  proper  figure,  is  as  simple  as 
may  be  ;  and  the  musica  epica  of  Signor  Leoncavallo  appears, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  form,  invention,  effects,  &c,  as 
conventional  an  opera  as  ever  was.  In  fact,  e'est  du  Ion 
vieux  Meyerbeer  de  Tolede,  less  Meyerbeer's  genius  and 
inspired  instinct  for  theatrical  effects. 

The  work  begins  with  a  short  fanfare  de  chasse,  in  guise 
of  prelude  ;  the  calls  are  divided  between  horns  on  the 
stage  and  in  the  orchestra.  The  horns  (in  E)  are  taken  right 
to  the  limit  of  their  compass,  with  the  result  that  top  E's 
come  out  with  anything  but  Renaissance  quality.  The 
theme  of  the  fanfare  itself  is  a  curious  cross  between  the 
trombone  phrase  in  the  Walkurenritt  and  the  horn  figure 
in  Delibes's  "  Ballet  des  chasseresses "  in  Sylvia.  Thus 
on  the  very  threshold  of  the  work  we  meet  what  as  we 
follow  it  page  by  page  becomes  more  and  more  patent — a 
lack  of  originality. 

Of  the  interpretation  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Signor 
Tamagno  was  in  his  best  form ;  that  Signor  Beltrami,  as 
Lorenzo,  looked  a  nourrice  normande ;  that  Mines.  Gini- 
Pizzorni  and  Stehle  did  all  they  could ;  and  that  Signor 
Ferrari  conducted  with  his  wonted  zeal.  It  should  be 
added  that,  in  the  matter  of  handling  his  orchestra,  Signor 
Leoncavallo  has  given  once  more  ample  proofs  of  his  con- 
summate knowledge  of  effects. 


A  MEMORIAL  OF  FENCERS. 

SINCE  the  distant  date,  15 16,  when  Andreas  Paurn- 
feindt,  "  Freefencer  of  Vienn  in  Austria,"  compiled  the 
first  known  printed  work  on  the  scientific  handling  of  arms, 
it  has  been  a  custom,  so  constant  as  to  seem  almost  a  point 
of  honour,  with  successful  masters  of  fence  to  issue  (in 
token  of  success)  a  work  of  some  kind  on  the  art  and  prac- 
tice of  fight.  During  the  three  hundred  and  seventy  odd 
years  whic  h  have  flowed  over  men's  heads  since  that  very 
magnificent  and  most  rare  work  (the  only  perfect  copy 
known  is  believed  to  have  been  that  of  Dr.  Wassmanns- 
dorff,  of  Heidelberg)  upwards  of  six  hundred  distinct  works 
have  been  penned  and  printed,  in  various  languages,  by 
.some  four  hundred  adepts  of  fence,  to  prove  by  "reason 
demonstrative"  the  superiority  of  their  own  practice. 

Sik-Ii  literary  pastimes  (or,  to  look  at  the  matter  from  a 
different  point  of  view,  this  special  form  of  advertisement) 
can  only  be  indulged  in  by  successful  teachers — for  it  is  not 


on  record  that  any  book  of  fence,  unlike  other  "  educa- 
tional "  works,  has  ever  proved  a  really  remunerative  enter- 
prise. Yet  so  great  is  the  cacoethes  scribendi  at  a  certain 
time  of  life  among  popular  expounders  of  carte  and  tierce, 
that  every  year  that  lapses  into  the  glass  of  time  adds  fully 
a  score  of  new  "  methods  "  and  "  systems "  to  the  heavy 
catalogue  of  fencing  works. 

M.  Bertrand,  who  candidly  claims,  in  his  one  literary 
attempt,  entitled  "  Biographie  de  George  Chapman,"  lot 
premiere  place  a  Londres  comme  professeur  francais,  is 
(whatever  reservation  might  be  made  touching  the  merely 
professional  worth  of  some  other  French  masters  established 
in  London)  the  best  known  foreign  teacher.  His  "  Salic"' 
seems  even  to  some  extent  to  have  usurped  the  place  which 
by  tradition  should  belong  to  Angelo's  fencing  floor.  Mr. 
living  sends  to  Warwick  Street  when  the  detail  of  some- 
new  stage  duel  has  to  be  arranged  for  the  Lyceum — a  fact 
which  alone  might  suffice  to  proclaim  a  lesser  adept  among 
the  successful.  M.  Bertrand  has  therefore  come  forward 
with  his  contribution  to  the  cairn  of  printed  records  of 
fence ;  but  he  has  done  so  in  a  novel  manner. 

The  "  Memorial  of  Fencers" — we  are  obliged  to  invent  a 
name  for  M.  Bcrtrand's  book,  the  author  having  neglected 
to  give  it  a  title — is  just  the  sort  of  work  to  which  devoted 
escrimeurs  of  the  modern  Parisian  style  attach  a  high,  if 
conventional,  value ;  it  is  also  the  kind  of  work  which  will 
cause  Men  du  tintouin  a  classifier,  as  the  French  biblio- 
grapher of  the  future,  who  attempts  to  catalogue  it  in  his 
collection,  will  certainly  say. 

Like  many  precious  incunabula,  "  The  Memorial "  lacks  a 
title-page  ;  among  its  leaves,  moreover,  the  search  for  a 
colophon,  as  a  guide  to  time  or  place,  author's  or  printer's 
name,  is  at  first  unsuccessful  until  by  accident,  on  the  recto  of 
the  ninth  sheet,  evidence  is  discovered  that  one  page,  at  least, 
was  printed  by  Danielsson  &  Co.,  of  Beaumont  Street,  W. 
finally,  like  some  equally  ancient  block-books,  the  sheets  are- 
printed  on  one  side  only.  It  is  right,  however,  to  add  that 
some  evidence  of  its  being  a  latter-day  work  is  afforded  by 
an  allusion  to  the  pulling  down  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,. 
Haymarket  (in  which  building,  at  one  time,  was  located 
Henry  Angelo's  fencing-room). 

"  Aujourd'hui,"  says  the  writer  pathetically,  "  ce  theatre 
n'est  plus  qu'un  amas  de  decombres  (sic)  sur  lequel  plane  le 
souvenir  des  artistes  celebres  (sic)  qui  illustrerent  le  vieux 
theatre." 

Of  actual  text,  in  the  literary  sense,  there  only  occur 
two  short  chapters.  One  is  an  anonymous  account,  re- 
printed from  a  number  of  the  Field,  February  1865,  of  the 
late  George  Chapman's  pamphlet  on  Foil  Practice,  combined 
with  a  tolerably  severe  criticism  of  MacLaren's  officially 
accepted  Treatise  of  Fence,  which  had  appeared  about  the 
same  time.  This  eulogistic  excerpt,  a  propos  of  a  portrait 
of  this  well-known  swordsman,  is  corroborated  by  an  original 
piece  of  writing  from  M.  Bertrand  himself,  entitled  George 
Chapman,  sa  vie. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  made  up  of  reproductions 
— decidedly  valuable,  although  mere  "  process  "  works — of 
sundry  well-known  and  always  interesting  plates,  accom- 
panied by  legendes  en  regard,  indifferently  French  and  Eng- 
lish. We  are  shown  Angelo  Dominico  Tremamondo  (not 
Fremamondo,  as  in  the  text)  Malevolti,  better  known  as 
Mr.  Angelo  tout  court,  riding  the  high  horse,  presumably  in. 
his  capacity  as  "  equerry  "  to  Lord  Pembroke.  It  is,  how 
ever,  difficult  to  recognize  in  that  very  indifferent  and 
signboard-like  presentment  the  "  refined  lineaments,  the 
singularly  graceful  person,"  of  the  man  who  so  captivated 
Miss  Margaret  Woffington,  and  became  recognized  in  London 
as  a  pattern  of  gentlemanly  deportment.  It  is  just  possible 
that  the  original  engraving,  unsigned  and  unlettered,  may, 
after  all,  have  been  meant  to  portray  M.  de  la  Gueriniere, 
Angelo  Tremamondo's  early  master  in  the  art  of  manege 
riding. 

Next  comes  a  very  spirited  picture,  known  generally  to 
print-collectors  under  the  vague  title  "  A  Fencer,"  but 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  portrait  of  Henry  Angelo,  the 
son  of  Malevolti,  in  his  younger  days,  who,  thoroughly 
Anglicized,  adopted  as  a  patronymic  the  least  tremendous 
and  the  most  euphonious  of  his  father's  names. 

This  is  followed  by  two  "  demigods  of  the  foil,"  in  the 
traditions  of  French  schools — M.  de  Saint  George,  engraved 
by  Ward  from  the  picture  by  Brown,  and  the  Chevalier 
d;Eon  (in  male  attire),  engraved  by  Burke  from  Huquier's 
picture. 

To  balance  these  long-departed  glories  of  the  sword  are 
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three  comparatively  modern  portraits.  One  shows  us 
M.  Bertrand  himself  attired  in  fencing-dress,  and  bearing 
a  most  forbidding — unkind  friends  might  almost  say  trucu- 
lent— expression  in  his  eye,  leaning  on  his  sword  in  the 
midst  of  decidedly  Tudoresque  surroundings.  The  two 
others  are  in  memory  of  two  English  swordsmen  of  note, 
Colonel  Maynard  and  the  above-mentioned  Mr.  George 
Chapman,  whose  names  the  author  bequeaths  to  posterity 
-as  the  i*eal  founders,  in  1848,  of  the  still  flourishing  London 
Fencing  Club. 

No  doubt  all  these  are  pictures  that  would  not  elicit 
more  than  the  most  transient  interest  in  the  general  reader ; 
but  during  the  last  decade — ever  since,  in  fact,  M.  Vigeant 
re-awakened  the  interest  of  fencers  in  the  traditions  of  the 
fencing  art — such  biographical  tid-bits  as  M.  Bertrand  has 
collected  and  reproduced  are  eagerly  sought  by  masters  and 
collectors  alike.  In  years  to  come  the  present  work,  incom- 
plete and  carelessly  put  together  as  it  is,  will  undoubtedly 
command  a  high  fancy  price  among  a  certain  class  of 
fencing  enthusiasts. 

There  is  a  singular  glamour  clinging  to  that  triumvirate, 
Angelo,  d'Eon,  and  Saint  George.  These  men  were  placed, 
unwittingly,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  in  a  unique  posi- 
tion for  a  time  with  regard  to  the  ancient  French  schools ; 
they  became,  so  to  speak,  trustees  of  the  good  old  tradi- 
tions of  sober  elegance  and  academical  courtesy  in  fence, 
and  preserved  them  safely  in  London,  of  all  places  in  the 
world,  during  the  long  period  of  the  first  Revolutionary  and 
Imperial  Government.  It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that 
Angelo's  fencing-rooms  remained  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury the  one  link  between  the  old  and  the  modern  schools 
of  French  swordsmanship.  In  fact,  the  pious  work  of  gather- 
ing and  publishing  every  fencing  record  of  that  epoch  might, 
with  advantage,  have  been  undertaken  by  the  present 
directors  of  that  school  of  arms. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  M.  Bertrand,  having  so  far 
utilized  the  opportunity  thus  left  to  him,  should  not  have 
made  his  work  more  complete  by  reproducing  two  other 
well-known  pictures  belonging  to  the  same  category  of 
«relics  ;  we  mean  the  celebrated  plate  engraved  by  Picot,  of 
Robineau's  painting  of  the  bout  played  at  Carlton  House  in 
C787  by  M.  de  Saint  George  and  the  Chevalier  d'Eon 
before  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  and  Bowlandson's  coloured 
plate  of  Angelo's  rooms,  showing  a  passage  of  arms  between 
■d'Eon  and  Henry  Angelo  before  a  critical  assembly  in 
which  figure  Charles  James  Fox,  the  great  Malevolti,  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  Rowlandson  himself.  These  two 
pictures,  original  plates  or  copies,  are  held  as  great 
•desiderata  for  the  decoration  of  every  well-appointed  salle 
d'armes.  They  are  certainly  interesting  records  of  the 
high  esteem  in  which  Society  held  the  gentlemanly  art  in 
general,  and  the  practice  of  Angelo  and  d'Eon  in  par- 
ticular, during  those  palmy  days. 

The  proportion  of  text  produced  by  M.  Bertrand,  as  we 
have  said,  is  by  no  means  preponderant  in  the  "  Memorial." 
It  is,  perhaps,  doing  the  compiler  a  good  office  to  point  out 
that,  short  as  it  is,  this  text  is  by  no  means  free  from 
■avoidable  errors. 

In  horsemanship  the  elder  Angelo  was  the  pupil  of 
M.  de  la  Gueriniere,  Professor  at  the  Manege  Royal ;  in 
swordplay  of  M.  Teillagorry  (miscalled  by  M.  Bertrand, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  "  Taillagori "),  Master  of  Arms 
to  the  Maison  d'Orleans.  Now,  M.  Bertrand's  inaccurate 
punctuation  would  actually  put  it  on  record  that  Angelo 
Malevolti  himself  was  Riding  Master  in  the  Royal  Manege, 
and  taught  the  art  of  the  sword  to  the  French  princes  of 
the  Blood.  In  the  same  manner,  it  is  necessary  to  point 
out  that  the  Chevalier  de  Saint  George,  a  mighty  indepen- 
dent person,  never  was  "  Maitre  d'armes  a  Paris."  The 
unfortunate  and  fantastical  method  of  punctuation  adopted 
by  the  writer  removes  about  one-fourth  of  the  Biography 
of  George  Chapman  from  the  range  of  human  interpreta- 
tion ;  indeed  one  sentence  which,  dealing  as  it  does  with 
.Sonne  of  Malevolti's  intimates — Gainsborough,  Lawrence, 
and  d'Eon — might  possibly  have  proved  of  vast  interest,  is 
shorn  of  any  grammatical  end,  and  therefore  of  any  mean- 
ing at  all.  The  frame  of  the  work,  however,  is  essentially 
elastic,  and  we  may  hope  to  see  it  expanded  some  day  when 
the  over-numerous  errors  of  the  present  issue  may  also  be 
amended.  But  even  as  it  stands,  the  "  Memorial  "  cannot 
fail  to  meet  with  appreciation  among  the  "  fervents  de 
1'epee,"  were  it  only  as  a  curiosity  in  "  Bibliographie 
escrimistique." 


PICTURE  GALLERIES. 

SETTING  aside  the  fine  drawing  of  one  or  two  decora- 
tive panels  by  Messrs.  Couty  and  Duez,  and  the  advan- 
tageous simplicity  of  many  of  the  objects,  we  have  not  much 
to  learn  from  the  present  exhibition  at  the  Grafton 
Gallery.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  their  fads  and 
mannerisms,  our  own  decorators  need  not  altogether  lose 
heart  at  the  concurrence  of  the  Grafton.  We  must,  how- 
ever, except  a  case  in  the  main  central  gallery,  which 
contains  a  collection  of  ordinary  objects  ornamented  in 
the  broadest,  most  artistic,  and  least  irritating  manner. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  work  of  M.  A.  Char- 
pentier  ;  M.  Wiener,  however,  is  the  author  of  the  appro- 
priately rich,  large,  and  fantastic  covering  of  Salanimbo. 
M.  Charpentier  has  succeeded  in  decorating  common  articles 
of  every-day  use,  such  as  locks,  jugs,  tankards,  boxes,  sugar- 
basins,  door-knobs,  etc.,  with  an  ornamentation  perfectly 
appropriate  in  its  extent,  its  relief,  and  the  character  of  its 
forms.  The  original  shape  and  structure  never  suffer  from 
quaint  distortions  of  would-be  originality  or  the  overloaded 
excrescence  of  pattern  that  comes  from  tasteless  zeal. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  exceptions,  we  feel  that  the  Grafton  exhi- 
bition will  be  valued  chiefly  as  a  lesson  in  art  as  applied  to 
drawing  in  black  and  white,  to  coloured  plates,  and  to  all 
processes  by  which  artistic  work  may  be  multiplied  with 
an  approach  to  facsimile.  In  England,  with  few  exceptions, 
our  artists  show  little  appreciation  of  the  special  qualities — 
may  we  say  the  idioms  1 — of  the  graphic  arts.  Their  black 
and  white  is  more  like  a  pointless  translation  from  oil- 
painting  than  an  original  and  artistic  use  of  a  material. 
Thus  they  show  a  somewhat  dull  carefulness  and  a  some- 
what pretentious  elaboration  in  their  employment  of  the 
methods  of  illustration.  A  sense  of  stupidity  and  of  labour 
disproportioned  to  the  result  comes  from  their  full -toned 
gouache — as,  indeed,  it  must  from  any  medium  used  with  the 
conscientiousness  proper  to  another  material.  For  instance, 
to  demand  of  sharp  points  an  absolute  realization  of  tone 
is  to  tempt  them  from  their  legitimate  practice  of  lively 
suggestion  and  spirited  convention  into  the  unprofitable  task 
of  coping  with  some  brushing  or  smudging  tool.  We  show 
little  of  the  imaginative  shorthand,  little  of  the  trained  per- 
ception, of  telling  points  in  a  scene,  little  of  the  marvellous 
power  of  adapting  the  native  qualities  of  a  medium  to 
the  service  of  particular  expressions  of  nature  which  cha- 
racterize the  good  French  work  of  the  day.  Practical 
teaching  and  free  opinion  have  given  the  Frenchman  a  high 
idea  of  that  technical  side  of  art  which  can  be  explained  to 
some  extent  to  any  intelligent  student.  Proofs  from  the 
plates,  blocks,  and  lithographs  of  men  like  Puvis  de 
Chavannes,  Lepere,  Carriere,  Besnard,  Florian,  L.  Pissarro, 
Delatre,  and  many  others  triumphantly  vindicate  the 
superiority  of  real  art  to  photography.  If  we  compare,  for 
instance,  the  proofs  of  drawings  on  lithographic  plates 
by  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  M.  Carriere,  and  M.  Fantin 
Latour  we  shall  be  astonished  at  the  art  with  which  this 
medium  has  been  made  to  express  three  very  different 
ways  of  feeling  the  qualities  of  nature.  But  we  should  not 
rest  here  ;  it  is  also  instructive  to  examine  that  right  treat- 
ment of  material  which  permits  an  advertisement  or  a 
poster  to  attract  one  on  a  magazine  cover,  a  kiosk,  or  a 
street  wall,  and  yet  appear  not  altogether  raw  in  this 
company. 

Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  we  have  to  speak  of  a 
show  of  English  black  and  white  at  Mr.  Mendoza's  Gallery 
in  King  Street.  This  second  collection  seems  a  deplorable 
descent  into  common-place  ideals  and  stupid  misappre- 
hensions of  the  qualities  and  powers  of  line,  wash,  stump, 
or  what  not.  In  "  Celia  "  (164),  to  take  an  example  of  a 
life-size  head,  Mr.  Ryland  has  occupied  himself  with  all  the 
futilities  of  stippled  chalk,  and  has  elaborated  a  puerile 
imitation  of  a  flowered  background,  whilst  he  remains 
perfectly  careless  and  unobservant  of  all  structural  planes 
and  of  all  character  in  the  head.  One  discovers  no  real 
interior  shape  in  the  face,  no  true  modelling  of  eye-sockets, 
chin,  cheek,  angle  of  forehead  or  neck.  Such  a  tiling  may 
take  a  long  time  to  do,  but  it  is  perfectly  worthless  when 
done,  and  partly  justifies  Mr.  Crane  in  calling  pictorial  art 
of  this  kind  worse  than  a  photograph.  Mrs.  T.  Hammond, 
Mr.  H.  M.  Livens,  Mr.  H.  Roe,  Mr.  G.  Haite,  and  Miss 
H.  Myers  are  amongst  the  best  contributors. 
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THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY'S 
NEW  SCHEME. 

"IVT  R'  ?1ARKS> the  Actuary  and  Secretary  of  the  Mutual 
-U-l    Life  Assurance  Society,  complains  that,  in  our  criti- 
cism last  week  of  the  Society's  scheme  of  investment  assu- 
rance, we  implicitly  accused  it  of  misleading  the  public,  and 
he  goes  at  some  length  into  a  defence  of  the  scheme.  As 
it  is  not  our  custom  to  publish  correspondence,  we  think  it 
only  due  to  the  Society  to  reproduce  in  substance  the 
Actuary's  argument.    He  asserts,  firstly,  then,  that  the 
rates  of  premium  have  been  calculated  on  the  best  available 
data ;  that  the  benefits  offered  can  be  secured  neither  by 
the  assured  nor  by  his  representatives  in  these  days  of  shaky 
investment  and  falling  interest  without  the  assistance  of  a 
Life  Assurance  Office ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  Society  acts 
with  extreme  fairness  in  offering  on  the  death  of  the  assured 
either  to  pay  the  full  value  of  the  policy  or  to  continue  for  a 
stated  period  to  pay  5  per  cent,  upon  a  smaller  sum.  With 
regard  to  the  complaint,  we  expressly  said  that  any  one 
competent  to  judge  of  such  matters  who  would  carefully 
read  the  scheme  had  the  materials  before  him  to  understand 
it  thoroughly;  but  we  added  that  it  was  likely  to  mislead 
the  unwary.    From  that  we  cannot  retreat.    We  had  no  in- 
tention of  imputing  improper  motives ;  had  that  been  so,  our 
language  would  have  been  plainer  and  stronger.    But  the 
wording  of  the  scheme  seems  to  us  not  so  explicit  as  it  ought 
to  be— seems,  in  short,  likely  to  mislead  the  unwary,  to  use 
the  same  word  we  employed  last  week.    Coming  now  to  the 
first  allegation,  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  calculations  have 
been  made  on  the  best  available  data,  and  we  did  not  imply 
any  doubt  upon  the  point.    Respecting  the  second  allega- 
tion, we  have  not  disputed  the  fairness  of  the  Societym 
offering  either  to  pay,  on  the  death  of  the  assured,  the  full 
policy  or  to  pay  a  smaller  sum  at  a  later  date.    But  when 
the  Actuary  asserts,  in  the  third  place,  that  neither  the 
assured  nor  his  representatives  can  do  as  well  for  them- 
selves as  the  Society  can  do  for  them,  we  immediately  join 
issue.    We  ask  Mr.  Marks,  Is  he  prepared  to  deny  that 
the  annuity  which  the  Society  engages  to  pay  to  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  assured  for  twenty  years  after  the 
death  of  the  assured  amounts  to  very  little  more  than  3  per 
cent,  upon  the  full  value  of  the  policy  1    And,  if  he  is  not 
prepared  to  deny  that,  does  he  mean  to  tell  the  public  that  a 
business  man  of  ordinary  capacity  is  not  able  to  invest  a  given 
sum  safely  to  bring  in  3  per  cent.,  or  even  3^  per  cent.  1  The 
burden  of  risk,  trouble,  and  expense  which  appears  so  very 
formidable  to  the  Actuary  of  the  Mutual  Society  does  not 
look  so  to  us.    On  the  contrary,  we  think  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  assured  will  do  better  for  those  for  whom 
they  are  trustees  by  exercising  the  option  to  receive  on  the 
death  of  the  assured  the  full  value  of  the  policy,  and  to 
invest  it  to  the  best  of  their  judgment— of  course  exercising 
due  care.    The  real  question  between  the  Actuary  and  our- 
selves may  be  put  thus  plainly  :— Is  it  better  for  a  man  of 
thirty  to  pay  50/.  odd  per  annum  till  his  death  to  secure  his 
family  2,440?.  ?  or  to  pay  the  same  sum  annually  to  secure 
his  family  100I.  per  annum  for  twenty  years,  and  after  that 
a  lump  sum  of  only  2,000/.  1 


JODHPUR  (RAJPUTANA). 

OHEER  from  the  plain,  with  storied  arch  and  stair, 
Bock-built,  august,  inviolate,  steep  on  steep, 

Jodhpur  exalts  her  sun-born  Chieftain's  keep, 
A  lustrous  beacon  set  in  lustrous  air  ; 
Thence,  past  the  city's  brave  and  motley  wear, 

We  scan  the  ridge's  desert- guarded  sweep  ; 

So  dream  the  cheerful  gods,  when  light  they  sleep, 
In  visions  marvellous  and  passing  fair. 
Yet  chiefliest  in  Jodhpur  this  we  prize, 

Her  witness  that  the  faith  of  England  gave 
Her  people  room  to  dwell  in  their  old  guise 

And  wont,  with  naught  from  man  to  fear  or  crave  : 
Whereof  we  reap  in  Rajput  freemen's  eyes 

The  frank  salute  of  neither  boor  nor  slave. 


REVIEWS. 


FAMILIAR  LETTERS  OF  SIB  WALTER  SCOTT.* 
Tl/'HEN  it  was  first  announced  that  the  Abbotsford  paper* 
»        ™ere  t0  be  "  d™wn  "  afresh,  to  supplement  the  content* 
ol  Lockhart  s  Life  of  Scott,  there  were  those  who  shook  their 
heads.    The  first  instalment,  however,  the  complete  publication 
of  the  Journal,  though  it  showed  that  Loclihart's  taste  and 
judgment  were  as  impeccable  as  had  been  supposed,  and  though  it 
added  little  positive  to  what  was  known,  showed  also  that  there 
was  no  need  for  alarm.    No  one  who  had  viewed  aright  the 
noble  and  stainless  strength  of  Sir  Walter's  character— flawed, 
indeed,  to  a  comfortable  humanity  by  one  surprising  error  of 
judgment,  but  otherwise  proof  against  criticism— feared  any 
revelations  that  might  lower  him.    But  a  warning  of  Lockhart's 
own  in  reference  to  some  of  the  productions  of  his  last  aud 
"  faded  '  days  could  not  but  recur.    There  was,  however,  no 
need  for  anxiety ;  and  the  Journal,  if  in  parts  almost  necessarily 
painful,  was  never  in  the  very  least  unworthy.    These  additional 
letters  have  an  even  better  right  to  appear.    There  is  for  them 
the  imprimatur  of  Lockhart  himself  in  the  words  "  after  the  lapse 
of  ten  years  more  copious  use  might  be  made  of  those  materials- 
[the  letters  and  diaries],  without  indecorum  "—and  if  after  the 
lapse  of  ten  years,  how  much  more  after  the  lapse  of  fifty-six  ?- 
Further  Mr.  Douglas  (who  edits  as  well  as  publishes  these- 
volumes,  and  edits  them  very  well  indeed)  has  had  the  advantage 
of  not  a  few  documents  which  were  not  at  Lockhart's  disposal,  or 
which  "  decorum "  prevented  him  from  using  freely.    Thus  the 
present  editor  is  able  to  print  in  e.vtenso  the  letter  to  Mr.  John 
Villiers,  afterwards  third  Earl  of  Clarendon,  on  the  subject  of 
the  purposed  Society  of  Literature,  of  which  Lockhart  mentions- 
with  regret  "  that  he  had  been  able  to  secure  no  copy."  And 
while  Lockhart  was  merely  able  to  make  one  or  two  refer- 
ences to  the  correspondence  with  Lady  Abercorn,  that  corre- 
spondence itself  forms,  perhaps,  the  most  considerable  and,  as 
some  may  think,  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  present  book. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  contents  of 
these  eight  or  nine  hundred  pages  yield  in  no  respect  to  the 
earlier  and  already  known  matter  which  made  the  chief  delight 
of  what  some  have  regarded  as  the  most  delightful  of  biographies. 
In  many  cases  they  simply  complete  Lockhart— giving  more  of 
the  same  things  (such  as  his  admirable  letters  to  his  wife  de- 
scribing the  Irish  tour  just  before  the  smash)  on  which,  for  this 
consideration  or  that,  and  sometimes,  no  doubt,  merely  to  save- 
space,  he  drew  but  sparingly.    Indeed,  with  the  whole  Journal 
and  these  Letters  before  us,  and  with  the  probability  of  more  (fop- 
it  wdl  be  noted  that  this  particular  batch  covers  not  quite  thirty, 
and  we  may  add  that  but  for  a  few  letters  at  the  beginning  it 
does  not  cover  much  more  than  twenty,  years  of  Scott's  life),  we 
foresee  what  will  have  to  be  done  before  very  long.    This  will 
be  the  re-editing  of  Lockhart,  with  his  own  admirable  text  un- 
touched, but  with  the  additional  matter  now  in  course  of  publica- 
tion arranged,  bracketed  or  in  notes,  to  complete  him.    For  the 
present,  Mr.  Douglas  has  printed  the  book  excellently,  has  adorned 
it  with  a  beautiful  frontispiece  from  Chantrey's  bust  and  two 
vignettes  on  the  titles,  has  given  all  necessary  assistance  to  the 
necessary  "  piecing  "  by  apposite,  but  not  copious,  notes,  has 
prefixed  to  each  volume  elaborate  and  extremely  well- digested 
contents,  and  also,  dividing  the  letters  into  years  instead  of 
chapters,  has  set  as  a  reminder  heading  to  each  a  brief  list  of  the 
important  contemporary  events,  literary  and  other,  of  the  Life. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  have  necessary  editorial  work  done 
more  thoroughly  and  helpfully  ;  unnecessary  editorial  pottering 
more  comfortably  and  resolutely  eschewed. 

And  the  matter  is  such  as  deserves,  and  more  than  deserves, 
that  everything  should  he  done  for  it,  albeit  it  is  itself  of  such 
a  nature  that,  if  it  were  flung  to  the  reader  in  as  bad  a  condition 
as  possible,  its  intrinsic  interest  would  prevail.  It  opens  with  a 
few  letters,  the  only  ones  we  think  yet  published,  from  Scott  to 
Miss  Carpenter  before  their  marriage ;  and  it  closes  in  the 
appendix  with  an  extremely  interesting  set  from  Mr.  Disraeli  to 
Lockhart  in  the  matter  of  the  former's  appointment  to  the 
editorship  of  the  (Quarterly  and  to  a  sort  of  undefined  but  very 
handsomely  paid  coadjutorship  with  Murray  in  regard  to  the 
unlucky  llepresentative.  (It  may  be  observed,  by  the  way,  that, 
considering  the  intimacy  shown  in  these  letters,  there  is  a  rather: 
remarkable  "  economy "  in  Lockhart's  remarks  about  Disraeli 
when  Croker  appealed  to  him  for  information  on  the  subject 
eighteen  years  later.)  Between  these  two  it  "snows  of  meat 
and  drink "  in  regard  to  matters  of  literary  and  biographical1 


*  Familiar  Letter*  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  1797-1825.  2  vols.  Edinburgh: 
Doughs.  1893. 
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interest.  There  are  accounts  from  Sir  Walter's  own  hand  of  the 
much-discussed  and  disastrous  duels  between  Scott  of  the  London 
and  Christie,  and  between  Stuart  of  Dunearn  and  the  unfor- 
tunate elder  son  of  Johnson's  biographer ;  as  well  as  of  another 
affair  which  might  have  come  to  as  fatal  an  arbitrament,  if  the 
"Whig  pamphleteer  had  not  shown  the  white  feather,  in  the 
dispute  about  the  Blackwood  attack  on  Playfair.  There  is  in  a 
note,  and  recently  contributed  by  Lord  Moncrieff  from  memory 
of  Cockburn's  telling,  an  extremely  pleasing  addition  to  Scott's 
own  account  of  his  getting  out  of  the  difficulty  of  precedence  be- 
tween certain  guests  by  telling  a  story  at  the  very  moment  when 
dinner  was  likely  to  be  announced,  and,  as  if  absolutely  engrossed 
in  what  he  was  saying,  offering  an  arm  simultaneously  to  each  of 
the  ladies  concerned.  There  is  one  epistle  in  an  old-fashioned 
style  to  Morritt,  which  will  be  a  little  shock  to  Mrs.  Grundy ;  and 
more  shocks  to  her  Grundyship  !  There  is  an  odd  definition  of 
an  "  English  gentleman's "  attitude  to  literature — of  which  it 
seems  "  he  asks  that  it  shall  arouse  him  from  his  habitual  con- 
tempt of  what  goes  on  about  him."  The  origin  of  Tartans,  the 
cats  and  dogs  of  the  Ashestiel  and  Abbotsford  households,  the 
Laureateship,  and  a  thousand  other  things  occupy  the  untiring 
pen  that  shamed  Lockhart's  young  friend  from  his  idleness. 
Once  more  we  can  perceive  the  secret  of  the  wonderful  variety 
of  his  creation  in  the  hardly  less  -wonderful  variety  of  his 
interests. 

From  this  side  of  the  matter,  however,  we  may  pass,  only 
requesting  those  who  have  formed  an  unfavourable  opinion  of 
Lockhart's  conduct  in  the  duel  affair  to  perpend  tbe  additional 
evidence  here  given,  and  Scott's  observation,  "  The  Duke  of 
Wellington,  whom  I  take  to  be  the  highest  military  authority 
in  the  world,  says,  you  can  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  S." 

But  we  must  go  to  another  kind  of  interest,  which,  to  some,  will- 
he  even  more  attractive  than  this  interest  of  subject.  This  is  to 
be  found  in  the  revelation  or  indication  of  the  character  of  the 
■writers  which  the  letters  give.  The  most  interesting  of  all  to  our 
thinking  is  the  correspondence  between  Scott  and  the  Marchioness 
of  Abercorn.  This  covers  almost  the  entire  period  (soon  after  the 
close  of  which  Lady  Abercorn  died),  and  it  is  in  parts  the  warmest 
we  have  of  Scott's  correspondences  ;  but  there  is  a  certain  puzzle- 
ment about  it.  He  frequently  addresses  the  lady  as  My  Dearest 
Friend,  at  which  expression  she  in  one  place  at  least  expresses 
intense  delight,  while  elsewhere  she  calls  him  in  turn  "  friend  of 
my  heart."  Yet  there  are  on  his  side  odd  lapses  of  constraint ; 
she  does  not  seem  to  have  been  admitted  to  his  full  confidence  in 
the  novel  matter,  though  he  always  sent  her  early  copies  ;  she  has 
to  upbraid  him  more  than  once  for  not  writing  and  almost  for 
unkindness  ;  and  he  almost  invariably  concludes  his  letters  to  her 
■with  a  formality  which  is  something  more  than  eighteenth- 
century  punctilio,  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  in  rank,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  no  appearance  of  playful  exaggeration. 
Whether  the  key  of  the  enigma  is  to  found  in  the  fact  that  his 
brother,  Thomas  Scott — a  worthy,  but  careless  and  unlucky, 
person — had  been  the  Abercorns'  man  of  business,  had  had  to 
fly,  leaving  his  accounts  in  hopeless  confusion,  and,  but  for  their 
forbearance  and  Scott's  own  exertions,  might  have  been  in  a  very 
ugly  case,  we  cannot  say ;  but  Sir  Walter,  though  the  very  kindest, 
was  one  of  the  proudest  of  men,  and  it  is  possible.  Or  there 
may  have  been  a  touch  of  suspicion  of  possible  jealousy  of  the 
friendship  somewhere  ;  or  the  appearance  of  something  enigmatic 
may  be  merely  a  delusion  on  our  part.  But  it  adds  to  the  interest 
of  tbe  letters,  which  are  charming  on  both  sides. 

There  are  plenty  from  Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  with  all  her 
inherited  touches  of  "  Lady  Mary,"  and  all  her  natural  acuteness. 
It  is  very  noticeable  how  this  lady  puts  her  finger  (and  that  more 
than  once)  on  the  two  chief  technical  faults  of  Scott's  /aire  as  a 
novelist — his  habit  of  introducing,  with  great  pomp  and  pro- 
digality of  promise,  characters  who  have  ultimately  very  little 
to  do  with  the  action,  and  his  other  habit  of  huddling  up 
catastrophes.  "That  is  to  say,"  says  she  once,  "the  aforesaid 
author  grew  tired,  and  flung  the  cards  into  the  bag  as  fast  as  he 
could.  I  know  his  provoking  habits."  Indeed,  with  some  allow- 
ance for  eighteenth-century  sympathies  and  wants  of  sympathy 
here  and  there,  these  successive  criticisms  of  Lady  Louisa's  form 
about  the  best  series  of  remarks  on  the  novels  that  we  know. 
Again,  the  tolerably  numerous  letters  to  his  daughter-in-law  in 
the  Life  are  supplemented  by  a  good  many  more  here.  They  are  all 
in  the  same  tone,  the  tone  of  intensely  indulgent  and  affectionate 
humouring  which  long  ago  made  us  guess  the  ci-devant  Miss 
Jobson  of  Lochore  to  have  been  possibly  an  amiable  little  person, 
but  decidedly  silly.  There  are,  as  we  have  said,  further  instalments 
of  Lockhart's  letters  to  his  wife  during  the  Irish  journey  which  he 
took  with  Anne  Scott  and  Sir  Walter  to  see  the  said  Miss  Jobson 
and  her  husband  in  their  quarters — letters  like  those  already 
published,  admirably  graphic,  throwing  off  a  whole  scene  or 


company  in  a  touch  or  two,  with  a  suggestion  of  the  satire  which 
made  the  author  so  feared,  and  with  more  than  a  suggestion  of 
that  repression  of  his  own  feelings  which  by  some,  at  least,  has 
made  him  so  admired.  There  are  very  numerous  epistles  to  the 
favoured,  and  favourite,  Morritt ;  and  a  good  many  to  and  from 
Miss  Edgeworth — these  last  always  of  the  first  agreeableness. 
There  are  some  to  Southey,  cordial  as  may  be,  and  yet  somehow 
showing  traces  of  the  slight  "aloofness"  which  kept  Southey 
away  from  most  people  except  his  oldest  and  most  intimate 
friends.  The  above-mentioned  Thomas  Scott  (for  whose  talents 
Scott  always  seems  to  have  had  a  rather  undocumented  admira- 
tion, while  he  freely  condoned  his  haphazard  way  of  living)  and 
his  widow  and  children  receive  not  a  few.  W.  S.  Rose,  Terry, 
Miss  Smith  the  actress,  and  others  figure ;  while  there  is  a  very 
large  section  from  and  to  Joanna  Baillie,  who  once  at  least, 
enclosing  a  rebuke  from  Lady  Byron,  tries  to  drag  Scott  into  that 
unsavoury  quarrel.  The  idiosyncrasy  of  Lady  Byron's  letter  is 
appalling — it  is  Pharisaism  incarnate  writing  with  frozen  gall. 
As  for  Joanna's  own  various  epistles,  they  are  tolerable.  But  we 
never  could  get  up  much  enthusiasm  for  Joanna.  The  best  thing 
about l<  Mrs.  Biley,"  as  the  Ettrick  Shepherd — from  whom,  by  the 
way,  there  are  several  things  here — calls  her  in  the  Nodes,  is 
that  Sir  Walter  thought  much  of  her. 

And  throughout,  in  the  letters  to,  as  well  as  in  the  letters 
from,  him  there  is  reflected  what  it  is  hardly  extravagant  to 
call  the  sunlight  of  Sir  Walter's  own  character  and  genius.  The 
completed  Journal  showed  him,  as  it  needs  must,  mainly  in  the 
house  of  mourning  ;  these  letters,  dealing  with  a  period  of  almost 
unbroken  prosperity,  show  him  mostly  in  the  house  of  mirth. 
But  as  in  the  other  picture  he  was  never  abject,  so  here  he  is 
never  unduly  uplifted.  In  the  almost  innumerable  aspects  in 
which  these  letters  present  him  there  is  not  one  in  which  he  does 
not  show  well.  The  admirable,  and  not  in  the  least  pedagogic, 
wisdom  of  his  cautions  to  Lockhart  against  the  dangers  threatened 
by  the  "  Scorpion's  "  own  bitter  tongue,  the  reckless  extravagance 
of  Wilson,  and  the  unhealthy  state  of  the  politics  of  the  time, 
contrasts  as  well  as  possible  with  the  easy  grace  of  his  letters  to 
ladies  above-mentioned,  the  affection,  without  maundering,  of  his 
notes  to  his  children,  and  the  unfailing  verve,  sense,  brilliancy  of 
his  miscellaneous  correspondence.  Once  more,  there  is  no  mis- 
take about  him ;  and,  once  more,  we  have  in  these  letters, 
"  natural  as  it  lived,"  such  a  combination  of  the  kindest  and 
noblest  graces  of  heart,  with  the  most  varied  and  potent  gifts  of 
brain,  as  is  not  historically  known  to  have  existed  in  any  other 
human  being. 


NOVELS.* 

THERE  can  be  little  doubt  that  "society  novels,"  as  they  are 
termed  in  the  literary  slang  of  the  day,  are  more  popular 
just  at  present  than  any  other,  and  A  Gray  Eye  or  So,  if  rather 
clumsily  named,  is  a  fairly  successful  specimen  of  this  class. 
We  do  not  pretend  that  it  is  a  perfect  work  of  fiction.  It 
is  wanting  in  pathos ;  it  is  wanting  in  grace ;  it  is  wanting  in 
contrast ;  it  may  be  wanting  in  "  heart " ;  but  these  deficiencies 
are  to  a  great  extent  atoned  for  by  its  humour  and,  here  and 
there,  by  its  brilliancy.  A  murder  seems  to  us  an  undesirable 
incident  in  a  novel  of  this  sort,  and  that  introduced  here  is  quite 
unnecessary,  if  not  absolutely  injurious  to  the  story.  Quite 
as  much,  and  a  good  deal  more,  might  be  said  of  the  intro- 
duction of  a  mock  marriage — an  infamous  procedure  on  the  part 
of  the  hero ;  but  he  would  be  a  stern  and  an  ungenerous 
critic  who  could  be  seriously  angry  with  such  a  good-humoured 
story  as  A  Gray  Eye  or  So.  We  are  not  sure  that  the 
wrath  of  every  amateur  reader  of  the  book  will  be  turned 
away  quite  so  easily  ;  for  one  or  two  of  its  characters  may  pos- 
sibly tempt  appropriation  ;  that,  however,  is  a  matter  with  which 
we  have  no  personal  concern.  The  best  part  of  the  book  describes 
life  at  a  large  country-house  in  Ireland.  The  guests  were  many, 
and  we  find  them  indulging  in  their  various  tastes  in  tobacco  in 
the  long  dining-hall  after  dinner.  The  smokers  of  cigarettes  con- 
versed "  on  a  topic  which  they  would  probably  have  called  Art " ; 
those  who  smoked  pipes  explained  "  their  splendid  failures  to 
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secure  certain  big  fish  during  tlie  day  " ;  'while  the  cigar-smokers 
"  talked  of  the  Horse  and  the  House — mostly  of  the  Horse  "  ; 
among  the  last-named  talkers  and  smokers  being  a  judge,  who 
had  been  three  days  in  the  house,  and  "  had  steadily  refused  to 
entertain  the  idea  of  talking  on  any  other  subject  than  the  Horse 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  possible  backer";  although  when  an 
event  known  as  the  City  and  Suburban  had  been  mentioned  in 
his  Court,  ho  had  inquired  whether  "that  was  the  name  of  a 
Railway  Company."  In  the  hostess's  opinion,  the  first  principles 
of  successful  entertaining  were  six — namely,  "  a  social  scandal  of 
high  order,"  "  a  great  social  reform,"  "  an  unfair  game  of  cards," 
"  the  discovery  of  a  new  religion,"  "  a  very  daring  skirt  dance," 
and  "  local  colouring."  One  of  her  guests  "  was  not  a  man  of 
genius,  but  upon  occasions "  "  could  be  quite  as  disagreeable  as 
if  he  were  " ;  another  was  "  a  highly-educated  young  lady,"  who 
"  could  be  uninteresting  in  four  languages " ;  yet  a  third  was  a 
wicked  old  man,  who  admitted  that  he  "had  now  and  again  had 
a  good  time"  (the  word  "good"  not  being  "  to  be  accepted  in  its 
Sunday-school  sense  "),  but  had  now  "  almost  made  up  his  mind  " 
to  retire,  and  "  let  the  world  go  to  the  devil  in  its  own  way." 

If  the  pretty  Puritan  is  a  favourite  character  of  fiction,  it 
is  easier  to  write  an  attractive  romance  on  the  Royalist  than 
on  the  Roundhead  side.  In  To  Right  the  Wrong  the  author 
of  Donovan  fights  for  the  cause  of  the  Parliament  against 
the  claims  of  King  Charles,  and  not  without  considerable  skill. 
She  endeavours  to  appease  the  wrath  of  her  Royalist  readers 
by  making  an  odious  Puritan  character,  named  Original  Sin 
Smith,  the  knave  of  her  story ;  and  she  fully  admits  that 
there  were  good  fellows  on  either  side.  "  We  have  some  cropped 
hypocrites,"  says  the  Roundhead  hero  ;  "  and  you  Royalists  have 
some  licentious  effeminate  Cavaliers,  with  scented  lovelocks  ;  but 
the  bulk  of  each  party  is  made  up  of  brave  and  honourable  men." 
Again,  Sir  William  Waller  is  made  to  say  to  a  Royalist,  "  Are 
there  not  good  men  on  both  sides  P  And  those  so  divided  that, 
like  parallel  lines  (the  both  [sic]  right  and  straight),  they  cannot 
be  brought  to  meet  ?  "  A  good  historical  novel  is  a  difficult  book 
to  write  ;  in  most  cases  either  the  novel  is  sacrificed  to  the  his- 
tory, or  history  is  set  at  open  defiance  for  the  sake  of  the  novel : 
while  too  often  the  novel  spoils  the  history  at  the  same  time 
that  the  history  spoils  the  novel.  In  this  particular  instance  the 
plot,  properly  so  called,  has  little  interest ;  and  almost  the  only 
excitement  depends  upon  the  hair-breadth  escapes  of  the  hero. 
To  our  mind  there  are  too  many  battles.  One,  or  at  most  two, 
powerfully  described  fights,  say  one  big  battle  and  one  siege, 
would  have  been  enough.  We  are  not  forgetting  the  numberless 
hand-to-hand  encounters  in  the  Iliad ;  but  the  modern  novel  is  a 
work  of  art  framed  on  very  different  lines.  Well  as  she  writes, 
the  author  has  some  rather  wearisome  tricks  of  style,  such  as 
"  the  two  passed  through  the  entrance,"  "  the  two  sat  together,"' 
and  so  on.  Nevertheless,  To  Sight  the  Wrong  is  more  worth 
reading  than  many  of  the  three-volumed  novels  of  this  autumn. 

The  work  of  developing  Yorkshire  or  any  other  county's  local 
legends  into  readable  stories  for  the  circulating  libraries  is  beset 
with  many  difficulties.  Weird  and  interesting  as  they  may  have 
sounded  when  he  heard  them,  the  manufacturer  of  cottage-corner 
tales  into  drawing-room  literature  generally  finds  that  they  will 
not  "  work  out "  satisfactorily  when  he  tries  to  amplify  them  upon 
paper.  He  may  have  no  hesitation  in  drawing  largely,  if  not 
entirely,  upon  his  own  imagination  when  describing  either  the 
appearances  or  the  conversations  of  his  characters ;  but,  if  he  is  a 
conscientious  writer,  he  will  have  some  scruples  with  regard  to 
tampering  with  the  main  incidents.  Yet  folklore  tales  rarely 
have  well-constructed  plots,  and  when  told  in  many  words  their 
deficiencies  in  this  respect  become  the  more  apparent.  Re  it 
ever  so  abrupt  and  crude,  the  guide's,  the  driver's,  or  the  cottager's 
story,  when  told  in  the  provincial  dialect,  and  with  the  scene 
before  the  eyes,  has  a  charm  of  its  own,  half  that  charm  con- 
sisting in  its  unconventionality  ;  but  when  presented  in  the  form 
of  a  regulation  work  of  fiction,  it  is  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
being  judged  according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  that  art,  and  con- 
demned as  ill  conceived  and  objectless.  For  these  reasons  we 
fear  that  a  somewhat  unfavourable  sentence  will  be  passed  on 
Jcanie  C?  Bigger  sdale,  and  other  Yorkshire  Stories,  and  we  recom- 
mend it  to  mercy ;  for  we  think  that  its  readers  will  find  many 
extenuating  circumstances  if  they  will  but  get  the  book,  and  at 
the  least  judiciously  skim  it. 

There  are  some  good  descriptions  of  scenery  in  The  Curb 
of  Honour ;  the  pity  is  that  its  author  did  not  use  the  curb  of 
moderation  in  the  matter  of  adjectives  and  expletives.  We  care 
not  to  read  of  people  being  "unusually  artificially  elate,"  and 
such  a  word  as  "  astoundment "  is  abominable.  One  of  the 
principal  characters  is  a  very  pretty  French  pastor.  He  had  "  a 
face,  beautiful  yet  insouciant  of  beauty,  spiritual  yet  pathetic  in 
its  simplicity,"  and  "  dark  pensive  eyes  with  girlish  lovely  lashes." 


His  complexion  was  "  brilliant,"  and  his  "  close-cut  curls  and 
beard  "  were  "  of  richest  brown."  He  must,  indeed,  have  been  a 
beautiful  clergyman  !  And  he  was  an  even  better  man  than  ho 
looked.  "  A  beautiful  young  horse,"  grazing  on  a  precipitous 
mountain-slope  in  a  Pyrenean  valley,  fell,  and  "  as  a  ball  set 
rolling,  tho  terrified  creature  slid  down  the  hill-side,  a  few 
seconds  more  surely  to  perish,  drop  like  a  stone  from  hill-top  to 
valley,  fall  headlong  amid  the  river-tossed  boulders,  inanimate  as 
they."  Fortunately,  the  pretty  clergyman  happened,  at  the 
moment,  to  be  taking  the  air  on  that  same  mountain  slope. 
"  With  the  nimbleness  of  a  chamois  hunter  and  the  nerve  of  a 
toreador,"  he  "  sprang  forward,"  and  "  by  virtue  of  promptitude 
and  skill  "  "  he  threw  a  lasso  over  the  horse's  head."  What  an 
excellent  divine,  to  walk  about  with  a  lasso  in  his  pocket ! 
"  Then,  flinging  himself  on  the  ground,  with  almost  superhuman 
dexterity  fastening  himself  to  the  slippery  surface,  he  arrested 
the  fatal  course."  In  contrast  to  all  this,  there  are  a  few  very 
creditable  passages,  and  there  is  one  decidedly  good  scene,  in 
which  the  heroine  declares  her  love  for  her  patron.  He  abso- 
lutely refuses  to  marry  her,  and  then,  having  acknowledged  her 
immense  indebtedness  to  him,  she  declares  that  they  are  at  last 
quits.  "  Henceforth,"  she  says,  "  I  owe  you  nothing.  I  have 
given  you  all  I  had,  a  heart  to  break." 

Of  the  many  varieties  of  novels,  one  of  the  least  common  is  the 
missionary  novel.  The  Quickening  of  Caliban  i3  a  specimen  of 
this  rare  kind  of  book.  As  to  the  hero,  a  big  African,  "the 
doctors  who  have  seen  him  say  that  he  is  a  bit  unfinished,  not 
got  comfortably  through  his  evolution."  He  is  "  got  cheap"  by 
some  English  showmen  who  see  "money  in  him."  The  main  in- 
terest of  this  volume  centres  in  the  development  of  the  soul  of 
this  heathen,  whose  name  is  Bokrie,  and  in  his  eventually  finding 
religion.  A  Cambridge  professor  tries  his  hand  upon  him  with 
very  indifferent  success  ;  but  the  heroine,  who  has  a  very  indefi- 
nite sort  of  creed  of  her  own  and  a  dash  of  nigger  blood,  at  last 
both  evolves  and  converts  his  soul.  Anything  more  vague  than 
the  religion  which  he  acquired  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive. 
The  pious  convert  was  much  too  good  to  go  to  church,  and  in 
criticizing  his  conduct  on  this  point,  a  clergyman's  wife  said,  with 
some  reason, "  If  every  one  is  to  worship  under  his  own  green  tree, 
what  is  to  become  of  the  collection  ? "  One  great  fault  in  the 
book  is  that  Bokrie  is  much  too  intelligent  in  the  beginning  to 
allow  of  the  reader's  taking  any  interest  in  his  development. 
This  is  the  style  in  which  the  unfinished  man,  who  has  not  got 
comfortably  through  his  evolution,  makes  inarticulate  attempts  at 
uttering  human  sounds.  "  I  have  been  to  church,  yes,  again  and 
again.  I  love  the  organ  ;  the  sweet  voices  joined  with  the  music. 
The  good  words  of  the  preacher  charm  me.  Yes,  I  will  lead  a  better 
life."  A  "  brute  "  of  this  sort  does  not  require  much  evolution  ! 
Indeed  he  talks  philosophy,  gets  drunk,  sneers  at  religion,  and 
makes  love,  much  as  civilized  people  do  ;  consequently  his  story 
rather  fails  of  its  object. 

Miss  Sarah  Tytler's  story,  A  Bubble  Fortune,  may  be  described 
as  harmless  for  young  ladies  who  have  not  yet  come  out.  Judged 
as  such  it  is  all  very  well ;  criticized  in  comparison  with  other 
novels  of  hers  it  must  be  pronounced  a  dull  book,  despite  its  un- 
doubtedly true  rendering  of  a  particular  class  of  thought  and 
haviour. 


A  HISTORY  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND.* 

THERE  is,  perhaps,  no  county  in  England  which  sur- 
passes Northumberland  in  the  interest  and  importance 
of  its  historical  associations  ;  no  other  county,  certainly, 
preserves  more  monuments  of  its  history,  from  the  Roman 
Wall  downwards,  and  to  those  who  have  walked  about  its 
parks  and  villages,  its  islands,  its  coast,  its  streams,  and  its 
hills,  there  are  few  parts  of  England  which  surpass  Northum- 
berland in  natural  attractions.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
river  scenes  more  beautiful  than  those  of  the  Coquet  above 
Warkworth,  and  those  which  abound  on  Tweed  and  Tyne;  towns 
more  venerable  than  Hexham;  hills  and  valleys  wilder  than 
those  which  lie  around  the  Cheviots.  This  corner  of  England  is 
also  fortunate  in  still  possessing  many  of  its  ancient  families,  and 
fortunate,  further,  in  finding  among  them  such  a  genuine 
enthusiasm  for  their  county  as  to  make  the  work  of  which  this  is 
the  first  volume  possible. 

Everybody  who  knows  anything  at  all  of  county  histories  knows 
the  late  Rev.  John  Hodgson's  incomplete  work  on  Northumberland. 
Incomplete,  because  he  did  not  live  to  complete  it,  but  thorough 
in  every  point  so  far  as  this  most  careful  and  painstaking  anti- 
quary was  allowed  to  go.    It  was  in  1S90  that  a  committee  of 

*  A  History  of  Northumberland.  Vol.  I.  The  Parish  of  B.imburph. 
B3'  Edward  Bnteaon.  Newcastle-on-Tj-no :  Andrew  Reid,  Sons,  &  Co. 
London:  Simpkin  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent,  &  Co.  fLim.)  1893. 
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gentlemen  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  completing  tlie  History 
of  Northumberland  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Hodgson,  and  it 
■was  resolved  that  the  work  should  begin  with  those  districts 
which  he  had  not  touched.  That  is  to  say,  the  History  is  to  be 
parochial,  and  two  units  of  division  have  been  adopted,  the  old 
ecclesiastical  parish  and  its  subdivision  the  township.  Towards 
this  work  large  gifts  of  money  have  been  advanced,  and  such 
collections  as  those  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
Mr.  Hodgson's  heirs,  Dr.  Raine,  Lord  Tankerville,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Durham,  and  others  have  been  placed  at  the  service  of 
the  Committee.  In  short,  everybody  who  could  give  any  assist- 
ance has  given  it,  with  the  result  that  we  have  before  us  perhaps 
the  finest  chapter  or  instalment  of  a  county  history  that  has  ever 
been  placed  before  the  world  ;  an  instalment  careful,  and,  if  one 
may  venture  on  so  sweeping  a  judgment,  exhaustive  ;  illustrated 
freely  with  maps,  plans,  and  drawings,  and  provided  with 
genealogies  of  every  important  family.  As  for  the  genealogies,  it 
is  impossible,  one  supposes,  to  verify  the  older  portions ;  they  were 
formerly  accepted  at  the  Herald's  Visitations,  and  must  now  be 
received  by  faith  ;  for  the  later  years  the  registers  seem  to  have  been 
consulted  on  every  point.  The  thoroughness  of  the  work  will  be 
understood  when  one  discovers  that  this  great  volume  of  450  pp., 
with  all  this  wealth  of  history  and  antiquities,  only  covers  a 
little  patch  of  ground  not  more  than  thirty  square  miles  or  so 
in  extent,  and  containing  about  twenty  villages.  That  is  to 
say,  it  includes  the  Parish  of  Bamburgh  and  the  Chapelry  of 
Btlford — what  was  called  the  "  Shire  "  of  Bamburgh  extended 
much  further,  and  included  all  the  parishes  south  of  Bamburgh 
as  far  as  the  river  Aln. 

Of  course  the  most  important  monument  in  this  district  is  the 
great  fortress  called  Bamburgh  Castle,  built  upon  a  vast  basalt 
rock  which  is  itself  a  natural  fortress ;  it  was,  in  fact,  the  fortress 
of  Dinguaroy,  in  the  hands  of  the  Britons.    But  it  was  the 
English  chieftain  Ida  who  "  timbered  Bebbanburh."    The  history 
of  the  Castle  is  narrated  at  great,  but  not  too  great,  length  in 
this  volume.    The  importance  always  attached  to  this  Castle 
from  the  time  of  its  erection  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.    Yet  in 
one  respect  it  was  deficient.    Although  on  the  seashore,  it  had 
no  kind  of  port.    It  might  be  possible — though  dangerous — to 
land  on  the  sands  north  and  south  of  the  Castle ;  but  no  ships 
could  anchor  off  that  open  coast.    The  nearest  port  would  be 
the  little  place  called  Warrenmouth.    In  this  respect  Dunstan- 
burgh,  with  its  natural  port,  the  tiny  inlet,  on  the  south  side, 
might  at  times  become  of  greater  value  than  Bamburgh.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  the  Castle  was  suffered  to  fall  into  decay, 
and,  in  the  hands  of  the  Forsters,  who  had  it  for  about  a  hundred 
years,  the  Keep  itself  became  ruinous.  The  main  points  of  its  his- 
tory— to  begin  with  the  Conqueror — are  its  submission  by  Gos- 
patric ;  its  siege  by  William  Rufus,  which  is  a  little  known, 
but  a  most  dramatic  story ;  its  continual  alarms,  attacks,  and 
fights  as  Scots  or  rebels  marched  north  or  south ;  the  passing 
of  the  Castle  from  king  to  noble  and   from  noble  to  king. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  the  Castle,  though  garrisoned, 
was  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin ;   his  successor  repaired  it  to 
such  good  purpose  that  the  place  successfully  stood  a  siege 
by  the  Scots  under  Archibald  Douglas.    David  Bruce  was  a 
prisoner  at  Bamburgh ;   and  here  Edward  III.  completed  his 
convention  with  Edward  Baliol.    Hotspur  was  Constable  of 
Bamburgh.    In  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  the  Castle  was  for  a  time 
the  headquarters  of  Margaret.    There  was  another  siege  in  which 
the  place  was  defended  by  300  men  against  10,000,  and  only 
submitted   when  they  had   eaten  their   horses.     It  was  re- 
taken the  next  year  by  the  Lancastrians  when  Henry  VI. 
come   to   Bamburgh  with  2,000  men.     After  the  defeat  at 
Hexham  the  remains  of  the  army  fled  to  this  Castle,  which  was 
taken  by  Warwick  shortly  afterwards.    With  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  ended  the  sieges  of  Bamburgh.    It  was  allowed  to  fall 
into  ruin  under  Elizabeth,  when  Sir  John  Forster,  the  Con- 
stable, "  laid  waste  " — whatever  that  means— the  whole  Castle  for 
his  own  plunder.  This  Sir  John,  the  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas  of 
Adderstone,  was  the  founder  of  the  Bamburgh  Forsters,  through  an 
illegitimate  son,  John,  whose  son,  Claudius,  King  James  appointed 
Constable  of  the  Castle  and  Sheriff  of  Northumberland.  Finally, 
the  whole  of  the  Bamburgh  Forsters'  estates  became  the  property 
of  Lord  Crewe,  by  whom  they  were  left  in  trust  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Durham.    It  was  not  till  the  year  1757  that  anything 
was  done  to  repair  or  restore  the  ruined  Castle.  The  Chapter  then 
took  it  in  hand,  and  left  it  much  as  we  now  see  it.  The  old  walls  re- 
main ;  but  upper  rooms  have  been  added  to  the  Keep,  and  the  roof 
has  been  raised ;  modern  windows  and  fireplaces  have  been  intro- 
duced ;  and  it  is  now  an  extremely  comfortable  and  a  very  romantic 
place  of  residence.    The  "  Royal  City,"  once  a  town  of  consider- 
able importance,  but  now  a  village  of  none,  except  as  a  watering- 
place,  formerly  possessed  a  corporation,  with  charters  and  privi- 


leges, now  forgotten  ;  it  owned  a  Cell  of  Austin  Friars  ;  a 
Dominican  Friary ;  that  necessity  of  all  medircval  towns,  a  Lazar- 
house  ;  and  at  one  time  owned  ships  which  probably  traded  from 
Warrenmouth,  for,  as  already  stated,  there  is  no  port  at  Bamburgh 
itself. 

It  may  be  mentioned — the  fact  being  proved  by  the  records 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery — that  the  statements  made  in  most 
histories  as  to  the  confiscation  of  Bamburgh  Castle  after  the 
rebellion  of  1 71 5  are  quite  inaccurate.  The  real  facts  of  the 
case  are,  that,  on  the  death  of  Sir  William  Forster  in  1700, 
the  estates  of  Bamburgh  and  Blanchland  devolved  upon  his 
brother,  Ferdinando  Forster.  That  on  his  murder  in  1701 
the  two  heirs  were  Dorothy  Lady  Crewe  and  Thomas  Forster, 
son  of  Frances,  her  sister.  That  in  1704  the  creditors  ex- 
hibited their  bills  in  Chancery,  and  that  in  order  to  pay  them 
the  estates  had  to  be  sold.  That  Lord  Crewe  bought  them  all 
for  the  lump  sum  of  20,679/.,  which  shows  that  this  branch  of 
the  Forsters  were  never  very  wealthy.  After  paying  oft'  the 
creditors,  Lady  Crewe  and  her  nephew,  Thomas  Forster,  had 
exactly  1,028/.  to  divide  between  them — all  that  was  left  of 
the  Bamburgh  and  Blanchland  estates.  The  "  General "  of  the 
17 1 5  rising  had  in  fact  nothing  at  all  to  lose,  except  the  succes- 
sion to  his  father's  estate  of  Adderstone.  He  had,  also,  pro- 
bably, his  debts,  as  became  a  gentleman  of  Northumberland. 
There  are  thirty  genealogies  of  gentle  families  given  for  this 
little  corner  of  England  alone;  of  these,  five  belong  to  various 
branches  of  the  Forsters.  One  cannot  look  at  them  without 
humbly  remarking  the  Providential  manner  in  which  the  matrons 
of  Northumberland  filled  up  the  ravages  of  war ;  nowhere,  surely, 
were  there  ever  larger  families.  And  the  necessities  of  never- 
ending  Border  warfare  may,  indeed,  excuse  irregularities  such  as 
those  which  appear  in  the  genealogy  of  the  Bamburgh  Forsters. 
Above  all  things  fighting  men  had  to  be  born.  We  must  not 
dismiss  this  excellent  work  without  noting  that  Grace  Darling 
lies  buried  in  Bamburgh  churchyard.  There  are  old  people 
in  the  village  who  still  remember  her,  and  cannot  be  persuaded 
that  she  did  anything  out  of  the  common. 


AUSTRALIAN  COMMONWEALTH.* 

REVIEWERS  are  sometimes  accused  of  criticizing  books 
before  reading  them.  It  would  be  possible  to  turn  the 
tables  on  Mr.  Greville  Tregarthen,  who  has  essayed  to  tell  the 
story  of  a  nation  before  it  exists.  We  cannot  think  that  this  his- 
tory of  what  is,  by  anticipation,  called  the  "  Australian  Common- 
wealth," legitimately  finds  a  place  in  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin's  "  Story 
of  the  Nations  "  series.  A  glance  at  the  subjects  of  the  thirty- 
four  predecessors  of  the  present  number  in  the  series  will  show 
the  anomaly  of  its  addition  to  such  a  fellowship.  All  the  peoples 
whose  story  is  told  have,  with  a  few  exceptions,  ceased  to  exist  as 
separate  or  independent  nations ;  and  in  the  two  or  three  excepted 
cases,  the  inclusion  of  their  "  stories  "  among  those  of  bygone 
nations  has  in  most  instances,  as  witness  Holland  and  Portugal, 
a  melancholy  appropriateness  that  justifies  it  only  too  well.  In 
looking  round  for  new  worlds  to  conquer,  it  would  surely  have  been 
more  natural  to  turn  to  nations  like  England,  France,  or  Germany, 
which,  though  still  continuing  to  make  history,  yet  have  behind 
them  the  long  and  splendid  annals  of  a  storied  past.  But 
Australia !  It  is  a  geographical  expression.  The  people  who 
live  there  are  not  a  nation — are  only  beginning  to  have  aspi- 
rations to  become  one;  and  no  Australian  Commonwealth 
exists  outside  the  pages  of  a  Draft  Bill  for  a  future  Federal 
constitution.  The  communities  settled  in  the  several  colonies 
are,  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  them,  of  the  same  races  that 
inhabit  these  islands,  and  have  not  as  yet  any  claim  or  pre- 
tence to  a  nationality  of  their  own ;  nor  is  their  story  in  any 
kind  of  sense  the  story  of  a  nation  or  of  any  number  of 
nations.  Some  day,  when  Australia  is  a  nation,  and  has  a  story 
behind  it,  the  tale  of  these  early  days  will  be  told,  briefly 
enough  ;  perhaps,  for  the  credit  of  the  race,  the  more  briefly  the 
better.  Apart  from  these  considerations,  and  passing  over  its 
title,  which  would  surely  never  have  been  chosen  but  to  justify 
its  inclusion  in  this  series,  Australian  Cornmomvealth  (no  article 
definite  or  indefinite  is  prefixed)  may  be  classed  as  a  piece  of 
respectable  bookmaking.  In  the  structure  of  the  book  there  is 
no  attempt  to  write  up  to  the  title  by  welding  the  history  of  the 
different  colonies  into  one,  or,  if  that  were  impossible,  by  so 
telling  the  story  of  the  whole  group  as  to  bring  together  what  is 
common  to  all,  to  mark  the  points  of  difference,  and  thus  to  show 
the  bearings  and  relations  of  the  parts  to  each  other.    The  book 
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consists,  in  fact,  of  brief  chronicles  of  each  of  the  seven  colonies 
that  constitute  Australasia,  compiled  from  the  materials  ready  to 
hand  in  earlier  works,  without  any  pretence  of  originality  of 
thought  or  treatment.  The  absence  of  pretentiousness,  indeed, 
is  a  feature  for  which  the  author  is  to  be  commended.  These 
chronicles  are  prefaced  by  two  chapters  recapitulating  the  lead- 
ing events  connected  with  early  discoveries  in  the  South  Pacific 
and  the  events  that  led  to  the  first  British  settlements  being 
made  on  Australian  soil.  And  at  the  end  of  the  book  are  two 
other  general  chapters  on  Labour  questions  and  Federation.  The 
historical  portion  of  the  work  is  accurate,  and  the  events  re- 
corded are,  on  the  whole,  judiciously  selected.  On  these  grounds, 
and  on  account  of  the  straightforwardness  and  lucidity  of  the 
narrative,  the  book  may  be  recommended  to  readers  previously 
unacquainted  with  the  outlines  of  Australian  history. 

In  spite  of  the  disconnected  style  adopted,  the  perusal  of  the 
chapters  dealing  with  the  several  colonies,  one  after  the  other, 
cannot  fail  to  impress  upon  a  careful  reader  some  at  least  of  the 
points  which  a  more  purposeful  writer  than  Mr.  Tregarthen 
would  have  sought  to  bring  out  in  his  pages.    One  of  these,  and 
the  most  obvious,  is  that  while  on  the  one  hand  a  strong  family 
likeness  runs  through  the  story  of  the  various  colonies,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  character,  circumstances,  and  history  of  each  one 
have  distinctive  features,  giving  it  some  individuality  of  its  own. 
Two  of  the  colonies  are  especially  distinguished  from  the  other 
five  by  the  circumstances  of  their  foundation.    New  Zealand  and 
South  Australia  were  both  colonized,  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the 
term,  upon  deliberate  and  organized  systems,  direct  from  the 
mother  country.    All  the  others  owed  their  foundation  or  early 
growth,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  convict  settlement.    All  of 
them  except  Victoria  had,  in  fact,  had  convict  stations  as  the 
centres  of  their  early  activity,  and  Victoria  was  for  long  a  por- 
tion of  New  South  Wales,  the  original  seat  of  convictism  in 
Australia.    It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  two 
colonies  of  South  Australia  and  New  Zealand  should  wholly 
escape  the  taint,  elsewhere  hardly  obliterated  even  now.  But 
there  is  no  question  that  the  cleaner  bill  of  moral  health  with 
which  they  started  has  had  an  influence  still  traceable  on  the 
character  of  their  population.    The  records  of  the  early  days  of  the 
convict  settlements  are  a  blot  upon  the  pages  of  English  history. 
The  nameless  vices  and  inhuman  cruelty,  the  blackguardism  that 
prevailed,  not  only  among  the  offscourings  of  English  gaols  that 
formed  the  convict  population,  but  among  their  military  warders 
and   other  classes  of  the   community,  may  well  be  buried 
in  oblivion,  if  that  can  be.    But  the  influences  of  that  vile  period 
could  not  be  so  put  away.    The  character  of  the  society  whose 
foundations  had  been  laid  in  such  a  soil  is  exemplified  in  the 
naive  excuse  offered  so  late  as  the  year  1838  by  some  men  who 
were  condemned  to  death  for  the  murder  of  thirty  or  forty 
natives,  men,  women,  and  children — "  They  were  not  aware  that 
in  killing  blacks  they  were  violating  the  law,  as  it  had  been  so 
frequently  done  in  the  colony  before."  As  the  author,  quoting  this, 
says,  no  stronger  condemnation  of  "the  existing  state  of  affairs" 
could  well  be  found.    Phillip,  the  capable  and  far-seeing  officer 
appointed  to   command  the  first  transports   and   assume  the 
governorship  of  the  settlement  at  Botany  Bay,  deprecated  the 
idea  that  convicts  should  lay  the  foundations  of  an  empire,  and, 
in  a  memorandum  addressed  to  the  Government  before  starting, 
proposed  that  the  convicts  should  "  ever  remain  separate "  from 
the  garrison,  and  from  other  settlers  that  might  come  out,  after 
as  well  as  before  the  expiration  of  their  sentences.    "What  he 
would  have  done  with  them  is  not  clear.    But,  as  we  know,  this 
plan  was  never  attempted,  and  the  freed  men  and  their  descendants 
became  merged,  as  was  inevitable,  in  the  mixed  communities  that 
grew  up  round  the  settlements.    Very  much  the  same  course  was 
run  in  Van  Diemen's  Land — a  name  dropped,  with  all  the  painful 
associations  attached  to  it,  to  be  replaced  by  the  modern  name  of 
Tasmania.    Victoria  received  the  vicious  elements  of  the  early 
communities  at  secondhand  ;  but,  as  she  was  the  first  of  the 
colonies  in  which  gold  was  found  in  large  quantities,  she  received 
a  further  accession  at  a  later  period  of  her  existence  that  gave 
her,  for  a  time  at  any  rate,  more  than  her  share  of  bad  cha- 
racters.   The  early  settlers  there  were  in  a  great  hurry  to  set  up 
as  an  independent  community;  and  it  was  but  a  short  interval 
again  between  the  erection  of  Victoria  into  a  separate  colony  and 
the  grant  of  responsible  government.    The  serious  constitutional 
deadlocks  that  occurred  served  to  show  how  necessary  for  the 
working  of  Parliamentary  institutions  are  those  personal  qualities 
and  unwritten  laws  that,  until  recent  years,  made  the  English 
system  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the  world.    Western  Aus- 
tralia, though  founded  by  free  settlers,  had  to  welcome  a  convict 
settlement  to  preserve  itself  from  early  extinction.  Subsequently 
the  inhabitants  even  "  asked  for  more  " ;  but  they  resented  the 
r3utrgestion  that,  as  they  found  the  convicts  so  useful,  they  should 


contribute  to  their  support,  and  claimed  free  immigrants  sent  out 
at  the  expense  of  the  mother  country  instead.  An  early  display, 
this,  of  a  tendency  that  has  become  traditional  among  Australian 
colonists.  The  surrender,  in  1890,  of  the  whole  of  the  half  con- 
tinent called  Western  Australia,  containing  a  million  square 
miles  of  territory,  to  less  than  fifty  thousand  people,  will  be  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  our  readers.  To  Queensland  perhaps  belongs 
the  questionable  distinction  of  having,  in  the  early  days  of  settle- 
ment, surpassed  the  other  colonies  in  the  enormities  perpetrated 
upon  the  aborigines.  Even  more  recently  her  record  has  not 
been  a  very  clean  one  in  her  treatment  of  the  coloured  labourers 
whose  employment  maiks  the  great  problem  she  has  to  face  in 
developing  the  tropical  districts.  The  same  difficulty  confronts 
South  Australia  in  her  northern  territory.  To  the  more  favour- 
able circumstances  attending  the  foundation  of  that  colony,  and 
of  New  Zealand,  we  have  already  briefly  referred.  The  salient 
feature  in  the  early  history  of  New  Zealand  was,  of  course,  the 
conflict  with  the  warlike  Maori  who  owned  and  clung  tena- 
ciously to  the  soil — a  conflict  the  continuance  of  which  was,  no 
doubt,  fostered  by  the  employment  of  Imperial  troops,  whose 
presence  afforded  a  livelihood  to  so  many  colonists.  Upon  their 
withdrawal  peace  speedily  ensued.  Politically  New  Zealand 
was,  until  recent  years,  unique  among  the  Australasian  colonies 
in  having  a  quasi-federal  form  of  Government  with  Provincial 
Councils.  In  1 876  her  Constitution  was  assimilated  to  that  of 
the  other  colonies. 

But,  after  all,  a  perusal  of  these  chapters  confirms  the  impres- 
sion that  the  points  of  resemblance  outnumber  and  outweigh 
the  points  of  difference  between  one  colony  and  another.  Take 
them  all  round,  the  story  of  oce  is  very  much  the  story  of  all.  In  all 
cases  there  is  the  same  bungling  and  mismanagement  on  the  part 
of  the  d<  pertinent  of  the  Home  Government  concerned  with  the 
first  settlement,  whether  of  bond  or  free.   There  is  the  same  story 
of  hardship  and  privation  attending  the  first  years  in  the  new 
land  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  of  the  cruelties  and  abomina- 
tions of  the  convict  system,  and  of  contact  with  the  aborigines. 
In  all  we  get  the  same  tale  of  the  vanity  or  tyranny  or  incom- 
petence of  governors,  of  the  personal  animosities  and  self-seeking 
of  their  councillors,  of  turbulence  and  crime  among  the  population. 
By-and-bye  came  the  gold  rush,  from  which  has  dated  the  progress 
and  prosperity  of  Australia ;  and  it  is  singular  that  almost 
every  colony  in  turn  has  had  the  foundation  of  its  wealth  laid  by 
the  output  of  minerals  discovered  within  its  borders.  Thence 
has  followed  the  period  of  marvellous  growth  that  the  present 
generation  is  familiar  with.  The  Australian  communities  have  been 
intoxicated  with  success.    But  the  foundations  of  success  lacked 
stability,  and  the  inflated  superstructure  built  upon  it  could  not 
but  burst  like  another  South  Sea  Bubble.   The  lesson  Australians 
have  had  to  learn  is  that  production  alone  makes  solid  wealth ; 
that  a  nation  can,  no  more  than  an  individual,  lift  itself  up  by  its 
ears  or  live  for  ever  on  its  own  fat,  still  less  upon  the  fat  of  other 
people,  as  they  have  been  doing.    When  that  is  learned,  a  real 
prosperity  will  be  built  up  on  the  wreck  of  the  house  of  cards 
that  the  wind  has  blown  down.    Federation,  when  it  can  be 
brought  about — and  we  agree  with  Mr.  Tregarthen  in  saying  the 
sooner    the   better — will,   we  believe,   do   much    to  steady 
the  colonial  communities  and  their  political  leaders.    Perhaps  a 
central  government  for  the  whole  of  Australia,  originally  con- 
templated by  Lord  Grey,  was  hardly  practicable  among  small 
settlements  scattered  over  so  vast  a  region  without  means  of 
rapid  communication.     But  we  have  all  lived  to  regret  that 
the  Government  were  not  firm   enough  or  wise  enough  at 
the  time  the  constitutions  of  the  colonies  were  settled  to  im- 
pose those  Imperial  conditions  the  absence  of  which  now  opposes 
such  serious  obstacles  to  the  task  of  consolidating  the  Empire 
on  the  basis  demanded  by  modern  requirements.    We  can  all 
now  agree  with  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who  said  in  1872: — "Self- 
government,  in  my  opinion,  when  it  was  conceded  to  the  colonies 
ought  to  have  been  conceded  as  part  of  a  great  policy  of  Imperial 
consolidation.    It  ought  to  have  been  accompanied  by  an  Impe- 
rial tariff,  by  securities  to  the  people  of  England  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  unappropriated  lands  which  belonged  to  the  Sovereign 
as  their  trustee,  and  by  a  military  code  which  should  have 
defined  precisely  the  means  and  responsibilities  by  which  the 
colonies  should  be  defended,  and  by  which,  if  necessary,  this 
country  should  call  for  aid  from  the  colonies  themselves.  It 
ought  to  have  been  accompanied  by  some  representative  council 
in  the  metropolis  which  would  have  brought  the  colonies  into 
constant  and  continuous  relations  with  the  Home  Government." 
And  he  added  that,  in  his  opinion,  no  Minister  in  this  country 
would  do  his  duty  who  neglected  any  opportunity  of  reconstruct- 
ing our  Colonial  Empire  as  much  as  possible. 
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ANDERSEN'S  FAIRY-TALES.* 

EVERYBODY  knows  tbat  it  was  the  foible  of  the  great 
Danish  fabulist  to  depreciate  the  one  species  of  writing 
which  he  cultivated  with  unequalled  excellence.  He  used  to 
say,  with  a  touch  of  gentle  petulance,  "  Why  do  people  talk  so 
much  about  my  poor  little  fairy-tales,  which  will  soon  be  for- 
gotten, and  nothing  about  my  poems,  and  my  novels,  and  my 
dramas,  and  my  books  of  travels,  all  of  which  will  live  among 
the  masterpieces  of  Danish  literature  !  Oh !  do  forget  all  about 
my  silly  little  fairy-tales  !  "  Andersen  has  now  been  dead  nearly 
twenty  years,  aDd  the  verdict  of  posterity  would  certainly  vex 
his  mild  spirit,  if  it  could  revisit  us.  Nobody,  even  in  Denmark, 
reads  The  Tico  Baronesses  or  The  Mulatto  any  longer,  while  the 
audience  to  which  the  fairy-tales  appeal  grows  steadily  wider 
and  wider  in  all  corners  of  the  globe. 

We  are  informed  that  the  magnificent  edition  which  lies  before 
us  is  merely  one  of  four  or  five  distinct  translations  of  Andersen 
which  are  to  make  their  appearance  this  season.  We  will  not 
ask  whether  it  is  judicious  to  crowd  the  market  in  this  way,  or 
whether  publishers  might  not  do  wisely  to  combine,  instead  of 
cutting  one  another's  throats ;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  that 
Andersen's  fairy-tales  are  in  no  danger  of  being  forgotten.  We 
are  afraid  to  guess  how  many  translators  have  tried  their  hands 
upon  Andersen  since  Mrs.  Howitt,  at  least  fifty  years  ago,  first 
opened  to  English  readers  this  delicious  page.  Among  later 
versions,  those  of  Mrs.  Paull  and  Mr.  Dulcken  remain  in  our 
memories  as  estimable,  and  one  of  the  best,  or  the  illusion  of 
childhood  has  played  us  false,  was  anonymous.  Every  one  thinks 
that  he  or  she  can  translate  Andersen,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  one  of  the  hardest  of  tasks. 

We  nourish  an  old-fashioned  preference  for  introductions.  The 
translation  before  us  opens  abruptly,  without  prefatory  matter  of 
any  kind,  and  we  are  not  told  whether  the  version  of  Mr.  Sommer 
is  new  or  old.  It  is  our  impression  that  it  is  quite  new,  and  we 
rejoice  to  believe,  from  internal  signs,  that  it  is  made  directly 
from  the  Danish,  and  not,  like  too  many  of  its  predecessors, 
through  the  German.  This  is  in  itself  a  great  advantage,  for 
much  of  simplicity  and  directness  is  bound  to  be  lost  in  the 
course  of  a  bis  coctum  preparation.  The  engraved  title,  which  is 
in  the  most  modern  blottesque  style,  drops  the  word  "fairy- 
tales," and  calls  the  work,  "  Stories  by  Hans  Christian  Ander- 
sen." We  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  this.  Eventyr  is 
the  Danish  word,  and  this  signifies,  not  a  mere  narrative  or 
"  story  ': '— forfaiting  or  historie — but  something  marvellous  or 
adventurous.  "  Fairy-tale  "  is  quite  our  safest  English  equiva- 
lent. It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that  in  his  very  first  series, 
in  1835,  Andersen  adopted  the  word  eventyr.  The  fairy-tales,  it 
may  be  well  to  remind  ourselves,  appeared  at  Christmas  in  the 
form  of  a  brochure,  and  almost  every  successive  year  a  similar 
pamphlet  was  issued  in  the  winter.  They  were  called  eventyr 
until  1852,  when,  for  no  obvious  reason,  Andersen  changed  the 
name  to  historier,  very  soon  returning  to  the  original  and  most 
appropriate  name.  "  Wonder-stories "  would,  perhaps,  be  our 
best  equivalent,  if  it  were  quite  English  ;  but  certainly  the  idea 
of  the  marvellous  ought  not  to  be  omitted. 

We  confess  that  we  are  hard  to  please  with  a  translation  of 
Andersen  ;  and  when  we  say  that  Mr.  Sommer  can  be  read  with 
considerable  satisfaction  we  intend  rather  high  praise.  We  have 
very  carefully  compared  several  passages  of  his  version  with  the 
Danish  original,  and  in  each  case  we  have  found  that  he  has 
neither  misunderstood  the  text  nor  avoided  a  difficulty.  Perhaps 
a  perfect  translation  of  Andersen  is  a  blue  rose  of  literature  not 
to  be  expected  from  mortal  hands;  and  yet  we  do  not  see  why 
it  should  not  some  day  be  given  to  us.  We  believe  that  the 
comparative  failure  of  all  tin  translators  is  due  to  a  misconception 
of  what  Andersen's  real  gift  is,  and  the  nature  of  the  thing  which 
they  are  called  upon  to  render  into  English.  We  took  up  Mr. 
Sommer's  volumes  in  the  hope  that  at  last  we  had  found  the 
inspired  translation.  His  work  is  sound  and  honest,  but  it  is 
not  inspired.  We  will  try  to  explain  what  it  is  that  differ- 
entiates Andersen  from  all  other  writers,  and  makes  him  so 
difficult  to  translate. 

When  Andersen  began  to  write  for  children  he  invented  a 
totally  new  thing.  It  is  true  that  the  critics  of  his  own  country 
have  pointed  to  his  literary  relationship  with  the  German  Musosus, 
whose  Vollismiirchen,  no  doubt,  did  point  the  way  for  Andersen. 
But  when  the  latter  once  began  to  feel  at  ease,  and  learned  to 
express  his  own  individuality,  there  was  an  end  to  all  superficial 
imitation  of  Musseus.  The  German  story-teller  had  tried  to  give 
a  popular  and  even  an  infantile  air  to  his  narrative,  but  his 
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naivetes  were  not  a  little  affected,  and  were  essentially  literary  in 
their  tone.  Musaeus  was  just  an  eighteenth-century  petit  conteur 
trying  to  seem  to  address  an  audience  of  German  children,  but 
really  glancing  over  their  heads  every  moment  to  see  how  their 
elders  appreciated  his  tropes  and  turns.  There  is  not  a  trace 
of  all  this  in  Andersen,  whose  prime  characteristic  and  the  main 
source  of  whose  success  is,  that  he  writes  of  and  to  children  as  if 
none  but  children  existed. 

It  is,  in  consequence,  the  peculiarity  of  Andersen's  style  that 
it  is  at  once  perfect  and  wilfully  imperfect.  It  is  perfect  in  that 
it  is  an  almost  faultlessly  graceful  and  appropriate  vehicle  for 
the  special  images  and  trains  of  whimsical  reflection,  and,  above 
all,  for  the  abrupt  narrative,  which  he  desires  to  produce.  It  is 
imperfect  in  that  it  follows  none  of  the  recognized  rules  of 
writing,  ignores  syntax  and  sometimes  grammar,  invents  a 
vocabulary,  liquefies  the  frozen  forms  of  speech  to  something 
absolutely  easy  and  flowing,  and  is  careful  to  present  no  ex- 
pression and  no  turn  of  language  which  is  not  the  common  pro- 
perty of  all  Danish  children.  The  Danish  style  of  Andersen's 
fairy-tales,  then,  combines  the  utmost  grace  and  picturesqueness 
with  a  total  disregard  of  the  acknowledged  literary  proprieties. 
Hence  the  extreme  difficulty  of  rendering  his  charm  in  a  foreign 
language.  If  the  least  flavour  of  vulgarity  or  commonness  is 
allowed  to  slip  in,  the  volatile  perfume  of  the  thing  is  gone ;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  correct  and  stately  forms,  or  a  rigid  syntax, 
are  indulged  in,  the  delicious  infantile  air  of  the  narrative  dis- 
appears. 

Some  translators  of  Andersen  have  made  the  first  of  these 
blunders,  and  we  turn  from  the  insipidity  of  their  versions.  Mr: 
Sommer  has  avoided  this  Charybdis,  but  he  nears  a  Scylla  of  his 
own.  His  language,  without  swelling  into  W ardour  Street,  is 
too  elaborate,  too  adult.  He  has  not  ventured  to  make  Andersen 
prattle  on  in  his  own  perfectly  artless  way,  and  ever  and  anon 
we  find  him  positively  shrinking  from  the  Danish  writer'3 
egregious  simplicity.  The  fault  is  not  one  which  is  serious 
enough  to  destroy  our  pleasure  in  reading  the  stories,  but  it 
certainly  prevents  our  full  comprehension  of  Andersen's  manner. 
It  is,  perhaps,  presumptuous  to  dash  in  where  so  many  hav3 
failed,  but  we  must  endeavour  to  justify  our  criticism  by  an 
example.  Here  is  Mr.  Sommer's  translation  of  a  fragment  oi 
"  The  Swineherd" :— 

'  "  I  hope  it  is  not  natural,'*  said  the  princess. 

' "  Yes,  certainly  it  is  natural,"  replied  those  who  had 
brought  the  presents. 

'  "  Then  let  it  fly,"  said  the  princess,  and  refused  to  see  the 
prince. 

'  But  the  prince  was  not  discouraged.  He  painted  hia 
face,  put  on  common  clothes,  pulled  his  cap  over  his  forehead, 
and  came  back. 

'"Good  day,  emperor,"  he  said;  "could  you  not  give  me 
some  employment  at  the  Court  ?  " 

'  "  There  are  so  many,"  replied  the  emperor,  "  who  apply 
for  places  that  for  the  present  I  have  no  vacancy  ;  but  I  will 
remember  you.  But  wait  a  moment;  it  just  comes  into  my 
mind.  I  require  somebody  to  look  after  my  pigs,  for  I  have 
a  great  many."' 

That  is  by  no  means  a  bad  paraphrase ;  but  this,  word  for 
word,  is  as  nearly  as  possible  what  Andersen  says  : — 

'  "  I  shouldn't  think  it  can  be  real,"  said  the  princf  ss. 
'  "  Oh !  yes,  it's  a  real  bird,"  said  the  people  who  had 
brought  it. 

' "  Well,  then,  let  the  bird  fly  away,"  said  the  princess ;. 
and  she  would  not  hear  of  allowing  the  prince  to  come. 

'But  he  would  not  be  discouraged;  he  smeared  his  face 
with  brown  and  black,  pulled  his  cap  down  over  his  head,  and 
knocked  at  the  door. 

'"Good  day,  emperor,"  said  he;  "can't  I  come  and  be  a 
servant  here  in  the  Castle  ?  " 

'  "  Why,  yes  !  "  said  the  emperor.  "  I  want  somebody  who 
can  look  after  pigs.    We  have  such  a  lot  of  them  !  " ' 

We  do  not  say  that  this  is  so  elegant  as  Mr.  Sommer's,  but 
we  think  we  can  assert  that  it  would  be  easier  for  children  to 
follow,  and  is  more  childlike  as  narrative.  We  merely  ask  for  an 
impartial  comparison  of  our  last  paragraph  with  Mr.  Sommer's. 
Here  Andersen  used  eighteen  words,  and  we  have  been  forced  to 
use  twenty  ;  but  why  should  Mr.  Sommer  swell  it  out  into 
forty- eight  ? 

The  large-paper  edition  of  this  book,  which  lies  before  us,  bound 
in  gilt  white  buckram,  is  a  magnificent  example  of  the  skill  of  the 
Ballantyne  Press.  We  have  seen  no  more  splendid  piece  of  recent 
printing,  and  the  ink  and  paper  are  worthy  of  the  type.  The  illus- 
trations are  numerous  and  not  ineffective  ;  although  we  cannot  feel 
these  mock-archaic  designs,  heavily  handled  throughout,  and  imita- 
tive of  the  rude  wcodcuts  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  be  wholly  in- 
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keeping  with  the  temper  of  Andersen.  A  block-book  inspired  by- 
Mr.  "Walter  Crane  [is  not  quite  our  ideal  of  an  edition  of  the 
Fairy  Tales,  where  all  should  be  simple,  clear,  and  relatively 
modern.  Some  of  the  smaller  illustrations,  produced  in  emula- 
tion of  Holbein,  are  simple  and  good  ;  but  those  in  which  a  great 
•deal  of  detail  is  attempted  are  apt  to  be  confusing  to  the  eye  and 
flat  in  effect.  There  is  no  question,  however,  that  this  edition 
forms,  on  the  whole,  a  noble  monument  to  the  genius  of  Hans 
Andersen.  We  have  described  the  limited  large  paper  edition, 
hut  there  is  also  one,  in  two  volumes,  on  small  paper,  prettily 
bound  in  decorated  green  cloth. 


SPAIN.* 

MR.  WATTS  is,  in  a  sense,  entitled  to  claim  indulgence  for 
his  book  on  the  ground  that  he  has  attempted  what,  to  his 
knowledge,  "  has  never  been  done  before."  To  the  best  of  our 
belief  this  is  the  first  popular  account  of  the  history  of  Spain 
from  the  Moorish  Conquest  down  to  the  fall  of  Granada  which 
has  been  published  in  England.  But  this  claim  must  be  under- 
stood in  the  proper  sense.  It  requires  to  be  checked  by  the 
careful  use  of  the  adjective  "  popular."  Hallam,  whom  Mr.  Watts 
does  not  include  among  the  authorities  named  in  his  preface,  has 
given  an  excellent  sketch  of  the  constitutional  history  both  of 
Castile  and  of  Aragon,  in  his  "Middle  Ages."  The  general 
history  of  Dr.  Dunham  is  also  a  very  good  and  sound  piece  of 
work,  of  which  Mr.  Watts  does  speak,  but  with  insufficient  re- 
spect. Dunham's  decision  to  write  in  what  may  be  called  perpen- 
dicular layers  is  exasperating  to  the  reader,  though  tempting  to 
the  writer  who  has  to  deal  with  so  complicated  a  subject  as  the 
medijeval  history  of  Spain  ;  but  that  is  mainly  a  matter  of  form. 
It  sounds  very  superior  to  say  offhand  that  Dunham  is  "  now 
entirely  out  of  date,"  and  was  not  "  gifted  with  the  instinct  of 
history  to  guide  him  through  the  mists  and  ma/.es  of  the  early 
Spanish  chronicles."  At  least  he  knew  them,  which  is  more 
than  we  are  prepared  to  assert  of  his  critic.  But  Mr.  Watts  is 
given  to  taking  a  high  tone  with  writers  on  Spanish  history. 
He  even  pats  Professor  Dozy,  to  whom  he,  however,  confesses  his 
obligations,  on  the  back  as  a  person  of  "  acumen  and  a  true 
historical  spirit,"  but  "  discursive  and  pugnacious,  who  will 
stop  in  the  middle  of  an  important  research  to  fight  with 
some  rival  Arabist."  Professor  Dozy  undoubtedly  fights  one 
"rival  Arabist"  in  his  Recherches,  which  were  professedly 
polemical ;  but  he  does  no  such  thing  in  his  Histoire  des  Musul- 
mans  d'Espagne.  This  pooh-poohing  tone  is  very  unbecoming, 
even  in  a  scholar.  It  sits  particularly  badly  on  Mr.  Watts,  whose 
own  knowledge  of  the  original  authorities  is  manifestly  of  the 
second-hand  order.  We  find  him  saying  that  "some  of  these 
individual  chronicles  of  the  kings,  beginning  with  that  of  the 
chivalrous  Alphonso  XL,  were  reprinted  during  the  last  century 
under  the  care  of  the  Spanish  Academy  ;  but  the  series  is  by  no 
means  complete."  From  this  it  appears  that  Mr.  Watts  has 
never  seen  Don  Cayetano  Rosells's  Cronicas  de  los  Reyes  de  Castilla. 
And  yet  it  is  in  the  Reference  Library  of  the  British  Museum. 
If  he  had,  he  would  know  that  the  three  Chronicles  attributed 
to  Fernan  Sanchez  de  Tovar — Alphonso  X.,  Sancho  IV.,  and 
Ferdinand  IV. — are  now  in  print. 

While  making  every  allowance  for  the  author  of  a  popular 
history,  we  cannot  but  think  that  some  knowledge  of  original 
authorities  and  of  the  meanings  of  names  is  useful  even  to  him. 
It  would  at  least  preserve  him  from  committing  himself  to  such 
unmixed  nonsense  as  this  : — 

'  The  Moslem  army  consisted  almost  entirely  of  Berbers,  a 
fierce  and  warlike  race,  but  lately  converted  to  the  new  faith, 
whose  appetite  for  war  and  conquest  in  Spain  was  whetted  by 
the  prospect  of  revenge.  The  Berbers  were  the  descendants 
of  the  Vandals,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Spain  by  the 
Goths  some  three  hundred  years  before.  Tarik,  their  chief, 
was  himself  a  Berber,  and  therefore  of  blood  akin  to  those 
who  had  conquered  Spain  from  the  Romans.  No  doubt  some 
of  the  leaders  of  the  enterprise,  and  some  who  were  most 
conspicuous  thereafter  in  guiding  it  to  results  beneficial  to 
mankind  and  to  civilization,  were  Arabs  ;  but  it  has  not  been 
sufficiently  noted  that  the  conquest  of  Spain  was  no  exception, 
as  at  first  sight  it  would  appear  to  be,  to  the  general  law 
which  rules  the  history  of  European  nations,  by  which  the 
conquerors  come  from  the  North.  The  invading  Berbers 
under  Tarik  were  but  a  reflex  wave  of  the  great  Scandinavian 
stream.  The  Goths  were  to  be  replaced  by  a  more  vigorous 
shoot  from  the  same  stock.' 


*  Slur;/  i if  the  iViitimis — Spain  ;  being  a  Summary  of  Spatiish  History 
front  the  Moorish  Conquest  to  the  full  of  Granada  (711-1492  A.]>.)  By 
I  [.  K.  Wiitts.  London  :  Fisher  Unwin  ;  New  York  :  G.  P.  I'utnam'.sSons. 
1893. 


A  writer  who  solemnly  presents  us  with  a  mare's-nest  of  this 
stately  size  escapes  criticism.  One  can  hardly  answer  him  with- 
out starting  from  the  rudiments. 

But  Mr.  Watts's  conception  of  the  nature  and  the  value  of 
evidence  is  wholly  strange  to  us.  We  cannot  understand,  for 
instance,  by  what  rules  he  is  guided  in  his  treatment  of  the  Ber- 
nardo del  Carpio  story.  He  knows  that  it  is  a  mere  romance  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  that  it  is  hopelessly  wrong  in 
names  and  dates.  Yet  he  strives  to  show  that  it  may  have 
some  basis  of  fact,  and  be  of  more  value  than  the  "  monstrous 
fable  of  Roland."  He  argues  that  some  of  the  Spanish  ballads  on 
Barnardo  are  "at  least  as  old  as  the  Chanson  de  Roland, 
while  they  may  be  credited  with  an  authority  even  greater,  see- 
ing that  they  speak  of  events  which  happened  on  Spanish  soil 
and  reflect  Spanish  opinion."  Yet  we  know  that  there  was  a 
Roland,  Warden  of  the  Marches  of  Brittany,  and  that  he  was 
killed  when  Charlemagne's  rearguard  was  cut  off  by  the  Basques 
in  the  Western  Pyrenees.  We  know,  also,  that  there  were  songs 
"  de  Karlemaigne  et  de  Rollant "  in  the  eleventh  century, 
whether  they  were  or  were  not  identical  with  the  existing 
"  Chanson."  Of  Bernardo  del  Carpio  we  hear  nothing  till  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  there  is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence  that 
any  Spanish  ballad  was  in  existence  for  generations  after  the 
songs  which  Taillefer  chanted  in  front  of  the  Norman  army  at 
Hastings.  The  truth  is,  to  anybody  who  applies  the  ordinary 
canons  of  criticism,  that  the  Bernardo  del  Carpio  story  was  a  late 
answer  to,  and  patriotic  imitation  of,  the  French  legend  of  Roland. 
Historically,  it  is  of  no  more  value  than  "the  impudent  inven- 
tion," as  Mr.  Watts  calls  it,  that  St.  James  appeared  at  the 
imaginary  battle  of  Clavijo.  Why  is  one  fiction  more  "  impu- 
dent "  than  the  other  ?  The  only  distinction  that  Mr.  Watts 
makes  is,  that  the  Clavijo  story  was  invented  in  the  "  interests  of 
the  shrine."  Mr.  Watts  is  apt  to  be  severe  on  "monkish 
chroniclers,"  and  to  indulge  in  an  undertone  of  jape  about  the 
Church.  This  is  a  very  disqualifying  frame  of  mind  in  a  writer 
on  Spanish  history — mediaeval  or  other. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  these  two  passages,  though 
they  lie  at  the  threshold  of  Mr.  Watts's  book,  because  a  writer's 
general  knowledge  and  power  of  estimating  evidence  are  of  vital 
importance.  It  would  be  easy  to  go  through  Mr.  Watts's  book, 
and  select  examples  of  inaccurate  expressions  or  of  damaging 
omissions.  There  is,  at  least,  great  laxity  in  speaking  of  Beren- 
goria,  the  daughter  of  Alphonso  VIII.,  as  of  English  blood,  on 
the  ground  that  her  mother,  Eleanor,  was  a  daughter  of  Henry  II. 
To  say  that  Isabel  the  Catholic  was  of  the  same  blood  is  no 
more  correct.  The  Royal  families  of  Europe  were  then  as  much 
intermarried  as  now,  and  formed  a  race  apart.  It  is  carrying 
patriotism  to  a  straDge  point  to  attribute  the  virtues  of  Berengaria 
to  the  very  small  mixture  of  English  blood  which  she  inherited 
from  her  great-great-grandmother,  the  wife  of  our  Henry  I.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  say  that  "  the  present  cathedral  of  Leon  was 
erected  ...  in  1063  "  to  receive  the  body  of  Saint  Isidore.  The 
style  of  that  church,  which  is  a  very  advanced  example  of 
the  French  Gothic,  answering  to  our  Decorated,  should  have 
warned  Mr.  Watts.  Indeed,  in  another  place  he  does  say 
truly  enough  that  the  cathedral  of  Leon  was  built  by 
French  architects  in  the  thirteenth  century.  San  Isidro 
has  his  own  church — grave  romanesque  work,  as  unlike  the 
"  pulchra  Leonina "  as  the  Chanson  de  Roland  is  to  the 
Ballade  des  Dames  du  temps  jadis.  It  is  not  nearly  precise 
enough  to  say  that  the  "  Ricoshombres "  were  "  noble  men, 
including  not  only  the  men  of  title,  who  were  few  in  those  days, 
but  those  possessed  of  estates."  The  "  rico  "  in  this  word  answers 
to  the  "ric"  in  bishopric,  and  such  words.  It  meant  the  ruling 
men,  not  the  merely  rich  men  in  the  modern  sense.  Again,  it  is 
quite  wrong  to  say  that  Sancho  IV.  claimed  to  succeed  to  the 
throne  in  preference  to  the  infant  sons  of  his  elder  brother  under 
any  "  Visigothic  law  "  which  gave  the  second  son  a  preference 
over  grandsons,  "  on  the  abstract  ground  that  he  was  one  degree 
nearer  in  blood,  but  perhaps  for  the  more  practical  reason  that  he 
was  better  able  to  maintain  his  state  and  dignity."  The  Visi- 
gothic monarchy  was  elective  in  the  house  of  Alaric  till  his  line 
became  extinct  in  Amalaric,  and  then  without  limit  of  family. 
Sancho's  doctrine  that  proximity  was  to  be  more  considered  than 
representation  was  not  peculiarly  Visigothic,  nor  yet  Spanish. 
It  was  the  basis  of  the  case  of  the  Bruces  against  the  Balliols  in 
their  suit  for  the  crown  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Watts  speaks  of  the 
"  Catalan  or  Valencian,  the  offshoot  of  Provencal,"  as  if  the 
names  were  interchangeable ;  whereas  the  Valencian  is  a  separate 
dialect,  though  close  akin  to  the  Catalan.  We  do  not  expect 
full  or  exact  detail  from  such  a  book  as  Mr.  Watts's.  Still,  a 
writer  who  has  real  knowledge  can,  even  in  a  general  sketch, 
indicate  at  least  the  ossential  things,  and  can  state  what  he 
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does  mention  with  precision.  Here  is  a  strangely  vague 
phrase  : — "  In  return  [for  grants  of  land  taken  from  the  Moors] 
the  Barons  [of  Aragon]  were  required  to  render  him  [the 
King]  military  service,  so  that  the  feudal  system  may  be  said 
to  have  existed  in  Aragon  and  Catalonia  before  it  prevailed 
in  Castile,  if  it  ever  did  so  in  the  latter  kingdom."  Mr.  Watts 
has  unquestionably  heard  the  Spanish  jingle,  "Que  si  y  que  no, 
y  que  se  yo  ?  "  "  Yes  and  no,  and  what  do  I  know  ?  "  He  must 
excuse  us  for  saying  that  his  sentence  has  brought  it  to  our  mind. 
Surely  it  must  be  known  whether  a  Castilian  held  his  land  on 
condition  of  rendering  certain  specified  services,  or  whether  he 
held  it  as  property,  and  was  bound  by  the  general  obligation  to 
serve  in  the  host.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  known  that  he  held 
his  land  as  property,  but  that  there  were  some  fiefs,  of  which 
the  most  famous  was  that  "  County  of  Portugal,"  which*  in  time 
became  the  kingdom,  and  independent.  The  experience  did  not 
tend  to  make  the  kings  of  Spain  in  love  with  the  feudal  system. 
They  were  no  more  fond  than  William  the  Conqueror 
of  a  tenure  which  allowed  the  under  vassal  to  believe  that  he 
was  only  bound  to  be  loyal  to  his  immediate  lord.  Since  Mr. 
Watts  touched  on  constitutional  history  at  all,  something  should 
have  been  said  of  the  Behetrias.  Foolish  national  vanity  may 
lead  a  Spaniard  to  say  that  Alphonso  VI.  was  "  the  first  to  whom 
may  be  applied  the  name  Afrancesado,  as  being  the  first  who 
cultivated  that  connexion  with  France  which  is  held  by  patriotic 
Spaniards  to  have  been  so  calamitous  for  their  country."  It  is, 
however,  only  a  very  foolish  national  vanity  which  would  talk  in 
such  a  silly  way  of  the  foreign  influence  which  Castile  felt  in 
common  with  Ital  \ ,  Germany,  and  England,  and  to  which  all 
owed  so  much  in  their  Church,  their  literature,  and  their  archi- 
tecture. The  later  and  easier  period  of  Spanish  history  is  told  by 
Mr.  Watts  readably  enough — though  never  otherwise  than  super- 
ficially. If  we  appear  to  have  treated  him  harshly,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  Mr.  Watts  is  an  absolute  Malvolio  in  his  tone 
of  superiority  to  others. 


MONTEZUMA'S  DAUGHTER." 

f  \  DVENTTJRE3  are  to  the  adventurous,"  as  Ixion  wrote  in 
the  album.  They  seem  to  befall  not  only  Mr.  Haggard's 
heroes,  but  his  friends,  and  his  dedication  of  Montezuma's 
Daughter  to  the  late  Mr,  Jebb  contains  in  half  a  page  materials 
for  a  romance.  Mr.  Jebb,  it  seems,  knew  the  whereabouts 
near  Mexico  of  a  great  Aztec  treasure  buried  during  the 
Spanish  conquest.  But  mysterious  circumstances  have  again 
concealed  the  gold  of  Montezuma.  Has  Mr.  Haggard  no  guess 
as  to  the  locality  of  the  cache  ?  Not  even  the  hoard  of 
Agamemnon  could  be  more  curious  than  the  golden  suns,  and 
beasts,  and  birds  of  the  Aztec  regalia.  A  company  financed  by 
archceologists  might  be  started  with  Mr.  Haggard  in  command, 
and  if  he  has  luck  he  should  bring  home  not  only  "  copy  "  but 
such  marvels  as  the  Spaniards  sent  to  the  melting  pot  or 
gambled  away  in  a  night.  Nothing  is  more  scarce  than  genuine 
Aztec  antiquities ;  and  somewhere  there  does  exist,  it  seems,  the 
hoard  for  which  Thomas  Wingfield,  in  Montezuma's  Daughter, 
endured  hardness.  Again,  Mr.  Jebb,  we  learn,  possessed  a  mystic 
Aztec  idol,  which  Mr.  Haggard  declined  to  accept  at  his  hands, 
perhaps  remembering  the  ring  given  to  Venus.  What  was  the 
matter  with  the  idol  ?  Bid  it  walk  the  darkling  house  at  mid- 
night, like  the  bronze  statue  in  Lucian?  Did  it  clamour  for 
fresh  sacrifice,  and  the  palpitating  hearts  of  men  ? 

As  Mr.  Haggard  can  get  so  much  romance  into  a  dedication,  it 
need  hardly  be  said  that  he  puts  plenty  into  his  novel.  "  Here  is 
richness  ! "  we  may  say  with  Mr.  Squeers.  Here  is  a  splendid 
anodyne  at  the  service  of  fidgetty  and  troublesome  youth  during  a 
wet  day  in  the  Christmas  holidays.  The  boy  who  once  begins  to 
listen  to  Thomas  "Wingfield  will  scarcely  hear  even  "  that  tocsin 
of  the  soul,  the  dinner-bell."  The  chief  drawback  to  the  book  is 
one  noted,  in  regard  to  another  subject,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  There 
are  historical  moments  in  which  fiction  can  hardly  cope  with  (act, 
and  no  mortal  man,  however  inventive,  could  have  imagined  the 
marvels  which  history  leaves  ready  to  Mr.  Haggard's  hands  in 
the  works  of  Bernal  Diaz,  Bernardino  Sahagun,  Acosta,  and  all 
the  authorities  of  Prescott.  The  resurrection  of  the  Princess 
Papantzin,  for  example,  the  figure  of  the  shrouded  dead  in  the 
Royal  gardens,  with  her  revelation  of  the  life  to  come,  and  of 
the  ruin  to  arrive  from  the  sea,  might  seem  an  exaggerated  fable 
to  persons  who  do  not  know  that  no  historical  fact  is  better 
attested.  The  other  prodigies  are,  at  least,  matter  of  contem- 
porary belief,  and  Mr.  Haggard  does  not  even  use  the  strangest, 

*  Montezuma's  Daughter.  By  H.  Rider  Haggard.  London  :  Longmans 
&  Co.  1893. 


the  story  of  the  hind  who  burned  the  nose  of  Montezuma's 
"  astral  body,"  the  scar  being  transferred  to  the  Royal 
feature  in  the  ordinary  body.  For  this  singular  circumstance, 
however,  we  have  only  the  authority  (as  far  as  we  know) 
of  the  credulous  Acosta.  The  death-struggle  of  Mexico,  again, 
has  no  historical  parallel,  unless  it  be  the  death-struggle  of 
Carthage  or  of  Jerusalem.  Flaubert,  in  his  mood  when  he  wrote 
Saldmmbo,  would  have  been  at  home  in  "The  Night  of  Terror," 
and  in  the  awful  last  days  of  the  siege  of  the  lake  city.  Mr. 
Haggard  may  have  historical  authority,  though  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  it,  for  the  briefer,  but  not  less  fearful,  last 
fight  of  the  Otomies  under  the  Princess  Otomie,  his  heroine. 
The  madness  of  the  women,  the  religious  frenzy  of  their  latest 
sacrifice,  which  carried  away  even  the  half-Christian  Princess, 
the  volcanic  breaking  forth  of  the  savage  nature  which  had  long 
been  tamed,  make  a  picture  natural,  impressive,  and  as  true  as- 
human  nature. 

Through  these  dreadful  events,  through  the  fight  on  the 
Teocalli  top  (where  he  lies  bound  with  his  bride  as  a  victim  to 
Huitzilopochtli),  Thomas  Wingfield  is  led  in  the  romance. 
Leaving  a  peaceful  home  and  a  peaceful  love  in  Norfolk  on  a 
quest  of  revenge  for  the  most  deadly  of  all  wrongs,  Thomas 
Wingfield  pursues  a  Spanish  villain,  till  they  meet  at  last,  where 
the  ice  surrounds  the  crest  of  the  crater  of  Xaca.  So  far  he 
pursues  his  enemy,  through  danger,  torture,  through  godship 
and  slavery,  and  at  last  he  is  not  revenged  of  his  own  hand,  and 
his  sword  is  unstained.  The  villain  is  a  regular  unredeemed 
villain,  and  part  of  his  iniquity  is  the  turning  of  an  open  English 
nature  into  a  spirit  of  vengeance  which  is  hardly  capable  of 
repentance.  Among  the  fictitious  characters,  that  of  Otomie  is 
the  most  carefully  studied,  attractive,  and  forcible;  among  the 
historical  persons,  Montezuma,  with  his  bigotry,  superstition,  and 
relaxed  resolve,  as  of  a  doomed  and  hopeless  victim,  is  a  good  foil 
to  the  nobility  and  barbaric  chivalry  of  Guatemoc.  Our  old  friend, 
Bernal  Diaz,  the  historian  and  conqueror,  comes  in  with  his 
pleasant  cheery  common  sense,  and  is  felt  as  an  element  of  relief 
among  so  many  truculent  scenes  and  characters.  Mr.  Haggard  is, 
no  doubt,  hardly  so  much  at  home  among  Aztecs  as  among 
Vikings  and  Zulus ;  we  have  scarcely  the  same  sense  of  reality 
as  in  the  savage  epic  of  Nada  the  Lily  or  in  the  saga  of  Eric. 
But  the  landscape  is  drawn  from  nature  with  broad  and  vigorous 
touches ;  the  awful  religion  is  powerfully  rendered ;  the  fight  and 
the  love  scene  on  the  Teocalli  compose  one  of  Mr.  Haggard's 
most  stirring  scenes,  and  the  whole  tale  is  a  kind  of  Saldmmbo 
of  the  West.  Many  of  the  illustrations  are  excellent,  especially 
the  attempt  to  escape  by  the  lake  and  the  last  ride  of  the  haunted 
villain,  "with  death  behind  him  in  the  shape  of  a  man." 


EUROPEAN  HISTORY— 1789-1815.* 

ALTHOUGH  we  do  not  find  any  mention  in  this  book  of  the- 
special  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  written,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  discern  it,  and  it  would  scarcely  be  fair  either  to 
the  author  or  our  readers  to  take  no  notice  of  it.  The  projected 
series  to  which  this  volume  belongs,  and  of  which  it  is  the  first  to 
appear,  clearly  seems  to  owe  its  origin,  partly  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  work  required  for  the  Honours  School  of  Modern  History 
at  Oxford,  and  partly  to  the  mania  for  supplying  knowledge  to- 
the  candidates  in  that  school  with  as  little  trouble  to  them  as 
possible,  for  saving  them  the  labour  of  reading  large  books  and 
hunting  up  things  for  themselves  ;  which  mania  is  itself  born  of 
the  pernicious  mistake — too  prevalent,  nowadays,  in  places  of 
teaching,  we  will  not  say  of  learning — that  the  first  duty  of  the 
tutor  is  to  impart  such  amount  of  information  to  his  pupils  as 
will  enable  them  to  win  certain  distinctions  and  rewards,  rather 
than  generally  to  educate  their  minds,  and  so  enable  them  in 
after  years  to  select  and  follow  out  with  good  effect  some  special 
line  of  study.  Mr.  Stephens's  book,  then,  if  our  theory  as  to  its 
origin  is  correct — and  we  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  about  it — is 
primarily  intended  for  those  who  are  "  taking  up  the  period  "  of 
the  French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  wars  for  examination 
at  Oxford,  and  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  glorified 
school-book.  Looking  at  it  in  this  light,  we  think  that  it  is,  on 
the  whole,  a  decidedly  satisfactory  production ;  it  is  lucidly, 
though  otherwise  not  particularly  well  written,  concise,  and 
accurate,  and  it  is  evidently  the  work  of  an  author  who  knows 
far  more  about  his  subject  than  he  has  found  it  advisable 
to  set  down.     Had   it,  however,  been  written  with  no  such 

*  Europe,  1789-1815.  By  H.  Morse  Stephens,  MA.,  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  Lecturer  on  Indian  History  at  Cambridge.  Author  of"  A  History 
of  the  French  Revolution"  &e.  Period  VII.  London:  Rivington, 
Percival,  &  Co.  1893. 
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^necial  aim  a8  that  which  we  have  attributed  to  it,  and, 
therefore,  without  any  strict  limits  of  space,  we  might  have 
complained,  though  not  loudly,  that  it  has  not  given  the  bio- 
graphical side  of  the  history — of  which,  as  ws  know  from  his 
other  work,  Mr.  Stephens  has  much  knowledge — the  prominence 
that  it  deserves,  that  it  is  in  parts  rather  too  closely  packed,  and 
that  it  might  have  been  made  far  more  interesting.  Not  that  we 
have  found  it  by  any  means  heavy  reading;  it  is  too  full  of 
valuable  matter  for  that,  and  the  points  on  which  the  author  has 
written  at  some  length — such  as  the  conflicting  aims  of  Austria 
under  Leopold  II.  and  Prussia  under  Frederick  William  II.  at 
the  time  of  the  Conference  of  Reichenbach,  the  results  of  the 
victory  of  the  Thermidorians  both  on  the  foreign  policy  and  the 
domestic  arrangements  of  France,  the  character  of  the  Napoleonic 
reforms,  and  the  interests  and  diplomatic  struggles  of  the  different 
Powers  represented  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna — are  treated  in  a 
fashion  that  can  scarcely  fail  to  give  pleasure  to  any  reader  of 
sufficient  education  to  care  for  such  things. 

Here  and  there  we  come  on  something  that  we  could  wish 
altered.  To  describe  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  whose  rage 
for  innovation,  precipitancy,  and  political  ignorance  well-nigh 
brought  the  Empire  to  ruin,  as  a  "  singularly  able  "  monarch 
is  surely  to  use  words  without  having  weighed  their  mean- 
ing. It  can  scarcely  be  an  expression  of  the  writer's  deli- 
berate judgment,  for  he  afterwards  praises  Leopold  II.  for 
undoing  the  larger  part  of  his  brother's  work.  The  demand  for 
arms  which  led  to  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  is  rather  oddly 
described  as  the  result  of  a  desire  "to  strengthen  the  King" 
in  resistance  to  his  Court ;  it  would,  perhaps,  be  more  accu- 
rate to  say  that  the  people  armed  themselves  in  order  to 
make  the  King  understand  that  he  was  to  dance  to  their 
tune,  and  not  to  the  piping  of  their  opponents.  While  ex- 
pressing abhorrence  of  the  massacres  of  September,  Mr. 
Stephens  asserts  that  they  began  "fortuitously,"  and  his  judg- 
ment deserves  to  be  treated  with  respect.  At  the  same  time, 
we  can  scarcely  call  events  fortuitous  that  are  the  natural 
consequences  of  deliberate  action,  and  we  suspect  that,  awful  as 
was  the  guilt  of  those  who  might  have  stopped  these  fiendish 
murders,  and  refrained  from  doing  so  because  they  approved  of 
them,  their  guilt  extends  further  back,  and  that  they  must  be 
held  to  have  laid  the  powder,  if  they  did  not  actually  apply  the 
match,  that  caused  this  horrible  catastrophe.  Robespierre,  we 
are  told,  had  very  slight  influence  in  the  second  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  the  Committee  of  the  Terror,  and  was  used  as  a 
"  figure-head  "  by  the  other  members.  These  expressions,  though 
capable  of  defence,  are  perhaps  likely  to  convey  an  exaggerated  im- 
pression. It  is  true  that  Robespierre  was  a  man  of  theory  rather 
than  of  action,  a  dreamer  of  impossible  dreams,  as  we  take  him  to 
have  been,  filled  with  aspirations  born  of  a  blind  attachment  to 
mistaken  maxims  and  fed  by  conceit  and  prejudice.  But  if  he  was 
so  able  a  statesman  as  Mr.  Stephens  would  have  us  believe,  so 
clear-sighted,  sagacious,  and  the  rest  of  it,  then  this  "  profoundly 
religious'"  man  is  not  to  be  exonerated  from  one  feather-weight 
of  the  damning  load  of  guilt  which  the  Committee  heaped  upon 
themselves,  down  to  the  day  of  his  own  destruction.  Mr. 
Stephens  notes  very  well  the  character  of  the  atheistic  movement 
in  Paris  which  was  disliked  by  the  Committee,  and  was,  indeed, 
to  no  small  extent  an  attempt  of  the  party  of  the  Commune  to 
regain  some  of  its  former  influence.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
surprised  to  find  no  notice  of  the  death  of  Marat.  We  remember, 
if  we  may  for  a  moment  refer  to  the  author's  History  of  the 
French  Revolution,  that  our  disapprobation  was  excited  by  the 
way  in  which  this  famous  incident  was  treated  there.  If  he  can 
still  find  excuses  for  Marat's  many  crimes,  and  no  palliation  fcr 
the  one  crime  of  her  who  rid  the  world  of  a  monster,  his  silence 
here  is  judicious. 

As  an  example  of  the  really  excellent  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Stephens  lays  before  his  readers  the  position  of  parties  in  France 
at  different  epochs,  we  may  point  to  what  he  says  about  the 
Clichian  party  and  its  opposition  to  the  Directory.  The  victory  of 
the  Directors  had  an  important  hearing  on  the  career  of 
Bonaparte,  for  they  gained  it  by  the  help  of  the  army,  and  the 
death  of  Hoche  in  the  same  month  left  Bonaparte,  without  a 
rival,  the  greatest  general  of  France,  and  therefore,  "practically 
the  master  of  the  political  situation."  Mr.  Stephens  has  wisely 
refrained  from  entering  at  length  on  the  Napoleonic  wars ;  the 
size  of  his  volume  would  have  prevented  him  from  doing  so 
satisfactorily;  and  though,  of  course,  he  mentions  the  more 
important  battles,  he  avoids  military  details,  and  dwells  instead 
on  the  effect  that  the  several  campaigns  had  on  the  mutual  re- 
lations of  the  States  of  Europe.  We  gather  that  he  believes  that 
Napoleon  really  intended  to  invade  England  from  Boulogne,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  arguments  that  have  been  advanced  on  the  other 


side,  we  are  inclined  to  hold  the  same  opinion.  Napoleon's 
marshals  certainly  believed  that  he  was  set  on  the  project,  and 
were  thoroughly  in  earnest  about  it  themselves.  Still  it  is  per- 
fectly possible  that  he  instituted  the  Camp  chiefly  as  a  means  of 
exhausting  the  resources  of  Great  Britain,  and  partly  as  a  train- 
ing ground  for  the  Grand  Army,  which  was  to  be  used  to  crush 
Austria,  as  it  did  soon  after  the  Camp  was  broken  up.  The 
humiliation  of  Austria  was  followed  by  the  overthrow  of  Prussia, 
and  when  the  next  year  the  defeat  of  the  Russians  at  Friedland 
enabled  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  follow  his  personal  inclina- 
tion and  make  peace  at  Tilsit,  Napoleon  was  in  a  position  fully  to 
carry  out  his  cherished  scheme  for  the  ruin  of  England  by  the 
destruction  of  her  commerce.  The  volume  ends  with  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  new  European  system  established  by  the  Congress 
of  Vienna.  It  has  some  useful  Appendices,  containing  tables  of 
the  rulers  and  chief  ministers  of  the  Great  Powers  from  1789  to 
1815,  of  the  Bonapartist  family,  and  of  Napoleon's  marshals,  a 
good  Index,  and  four  maps. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS, 
v. 

TO  judge  from  the  supply,  stories  of  the  sea  hold  the  first  place 
of  favour  among  boys,  and  those  that  are  most  exuberant  in 
invention,  and  excessive,  if  not  riotous,  in  the  matter  of  ad- 
venture, seem  to  be  clrefly  in  demand.  Mr.  Robert  Leighton, 
should  he  deal  with  wrecks  and  pirates  and  buried  treasure,  is  no 
observer  of  set  conventions.  He  is  not  so  anxious  to  please  that 
he  will  forget  to  be  persuasive.  He  is  no  blind  scatterer  of  the 
exciting  condiments  of  fiction,  but  shapes  the  course  of  his  story 
with  plausible  art.  Thus  in  his  capital  story  of  The  Wrick  of 
the  Golden  Fleece  (Blackie  &  Son),  Mr.  Leighton  tells  of  the  life  of 
Lowestoft  fishermen  during  the  times  of  the  French  Revolution 
with  force  and  sobriety,  never  outraging  probability,  yet  keeping 
the  reader  alert  and  engaged  from  the  first  to  the  last  page.  His 
fisher  folk  and  seafaring  men  are  very  well  drawn,  and  in  Mr. 
Frank  Brangwyn  they  find  a  strong  and  veracious  illustrator. 
No  less  a  person  than  Arthur  Young  makes  a  fleeting  appearance 
in  the  first  scene  of  the  story  as  one  who  knew  more  about 
agriculture  than  any  one  living,  and  as  "  a  friend  of  King 
George."  He  has  his  theory  about  the  herrings,  as  of  every 
other  subject,  and  is  no  believer  in  the  local  belief  in  the  migra- 
tion of  the  fish  from  the  far  North.  Then  there  are  French 
refugees,  one  of  whom  plays  an  important  part  in  the  story  in 
conjunction  with  the  hero.  He  is  the  victim  of  a  murderous 
attack,  and  makes  a  mysterious  disappearance.  The  mystery  is 
skilfully  sustained  to  the  end,  and  among  the  many  exciting 
incidents  of  the  book  is  the  pursuit  of  the  villain  on  the  high  seas 
who  is  supposed  to  have  murdered  him.  Just  like  Jack,  by  Dr, 
Gordon  Stables  (Hodder  &  Stoughton),  is  "a  story  of  the  brine 
and  the  breeze."  There  are  two  Jacks  in  it.  One  is  Jack  Ross, 
who  would  be  a  sailor,  and  passes  through  a  kind  of  involuntary, 
or  rather  unpremeditated,  apprenticeship  before  he  becomes  a 
middy.  The  other  Jack  is  a  terrier,  known  as  Jack  Skye,  whose 
performances  are  not  less  prominent  in  the  chronicle  than  the 
hero's.  Indeed,  the  dog  and  his  master  are  friendly  rivals,  and 
both  heroical.  The  fight  between  Jack  Skye  and  Jocko,  the 
ship's  monkey,  is  a  stirring  episode,  set  forth  with  something  of 
Homeric  spirit  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  adventures  of  Jack 
Ross.  The  terrier  turns  up  in  the  most  unexpected  fashion  all 
through  the  story.  When  his  master  plunges  into  the  sea  on 
hearing  the  cry  "  Man  overboard ! "  during  lifeboat-drill,  Jack 
Skye  follows  him,  and  shares  the  ridicule  of  the  venture.  Scarcely 
less  amusing,  though  somewhat  over-coloured,  is  the  Yankee 
skipper  Zach,  whose  crew  Jack  Ross  joins,  and  passes  through 
varied  adventures  of  a  surprising  kind  before  he  returns  to  his 
native  land. 

The  Desert  Ship,  by  John  Bloundelle-Burton  (Hutchinson  & 
Co.),  is  a  wild  and  wondrous  yarn  about  a  search  for  buried  trea- 
sure, or  for  what  had  been  buried  and  was  revealed  in  strange 
circumstances  to  the  light  of  day.  The  treasure  lay  in  a  Spanish 
galleon  which  was  stranded  in  the  midst  of  the  great  alkaline 
desert  of  Colorado,  which  was  once  an  extension  of  the  Gulf  of 
California.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  belief  of  Indians  and  white  men 
to  this  day,  and  in  fixing  the  period  of  this  mighty  redistribution 
of  land  and  water  in  historic  times,  even  since  the  first  visit  of 
the  Spaniards  to  the  Pacific  coast,  Mr.  Bloundelle-Burton  is 
decidedly  a  romancer  bold.  However,  the  motif  serves  to  inspire 
a  stirring  yarn.  The  treasure-ship  had  been  visited  by  certain 
Englishmen  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  one  of  whom 
survives  to  take  part  in  the  quest,  some  twenty  years  later,  of 
which  the  story  tells.    A  rival  expedition  is  fitted  out  from 
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Cadiz,  but  less  fortunate  than  the  two  "  Sea  Lions"  of  Cooper's 
story,  this  Spanish  ship  comes  to  grievous  misfortune,  and  the 
juest  is  for  the  English  party.  After  enduring  shipwreck  and 
strange  perils  and  much  fighting  with  Indians,  the  treasure- 
seekers  sight  the  mysterious  ship  in  the  spectral  desert.  The 
horrors  of  the  way — and  horrible  they  are — are  forgotten.  They 
reach  the  great  galleon,  passing  on  the  way  the  bodies  of  certain 
of  her  crew,  preserved  for  more  than  two  centuries  by  the 
salts  of  the  desert,  and  are  prepared  to  carry  off  the  spoil, 
when  they  are  almost  surprised  by  the  onslaught  of  their 
rivals  from  Cadiz.  There  is  a  tremendous  fight,  but  they 
get  off  with  a  prodigious  booty,  and  all  ends  well.  Much  that  is 
effective  in  Mr.  Bloundelle-Burton's  story  is  due  to  the  cir- 
cumspect and  somewhat  precise  style  of  the  narrative,  and  to  the 
well-devised  prologue. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Parker  more  than  sustains  the  reputation  he  has 
gained  in  fiction  with  his  latest  story,  The  Trespasser,  issued  as 
"  Arrowsmith"s  Christmas  Annual."  Mr.  Parker  treats  of,  or 
rather  suggests  in  this  powerful  story,  certain  problems  of  heredity 
and  atavism,  the  working  of  which  is  laid  bare  in  the  action  of 
the  story,  and  though  he  deals  with  much  family  history,  he 
shuns  the  pretentious  method  of  the  naturalistes,  and  does  not 
insist  upon  the  study  of  every  twig  of  the  genealogical  tree.  In 
a  word,  Mr.  Parker's  drama  plays  itself,  and  needs  no  tedious 
commentary  of  a  pseudo-scientific  kind  to  explain  its  develop- 
ment. The  hero,  having  spent  a  wild  and  variegated  youth  in 
North  America,  arrives  at  his  ancestral  home  in  England  deter- 
mined to  claim  his  own.  His  father  had  fled  from  the  parental 
roof  in  disgrace,  the  discovery  of  which  was  due  to  the  treachery 
of  his  brother,  married  a  half-breed  French  Indian  in  America, 
and  died  comparatively  young.  Gaston  Belward,  his  only  son, 
has  a  game  to  play  in  the  new  world  of  social  distinction  and 
high  civilization.  Ancestral  influences  assert  themselves  the 
moment  he  finds  himself  in  the  home  of  his  family.  There  is  a 
■romantic  strain  in  him,  which,  with  his  own  intellectual  gifts  and 
good  looks,  enables  him  to  play  the  part  of  victor,  not  of  the  son 
of  a  prodigal  son.  He  tells  his  story  to  his  grandparents — 
a  strange  and,  for  them,  a  trying  story  it  is — and  conquers.  He 
appears  to  be — and  half  believes  in  the  metempsychosis — his 
gallant  ancestor,  who  died  at  Naseby,  come  to  life  again,  to 
whose  portrait  in  the  old  house  he  bears  a  striking  resemblance. 
Everybody  acknowledges  the  magnetism  of  his  personality, 
except  his  uncle — the  man  who  wrought  his  father  deadly  injury. 
The  uncle  forces  his  hand  by  taunting  him  with  his  Indian  blood, 
and  the  nephew  knocks  him  down  in  his  wrath.  Veiling  his 
malice,  the  uncle  invites  Gaston  to  Paris.  He  accepts  the  invita- 
tion ;  and  from  that  moment  the  game  is  up.  The  hand  of  fate  is 
on  his  shoulder,  impelling  him  towards  the  snare,  and  the  evil 
genius  of  the  father  proves  to  be  the  evil  genius  of  the  son.  The 
means  and  the  end  must  be  left  to  the  reader  of  this  impressive 
story.  It  is  worked  out  with  admirable  skill.  One  little  slip  we 
must  notice,  as  something  notable  in  so  clever  a  story-teller. 
Some  one  compliments  Gaston  on  his  pianoforte-playing,  and 
he  explains  that  he  always  had  a  taste  for  music,  and  in 
the  Wild  West  cultivated  "an  old  melodeon" — "and  that's 
how  I  can  play  one  or  two  of  Beethoven's  symphonies  pretty 
well."    The  shock  of  this  monstrous  absurdity  left  us  breathless. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Winder's  story  of  Nelson's  days,  With  the  Sea  Kings 
(Blackie  &  Son),  though  planned  on  lines  that  are  somewhat 
hackneyed,  is  told  in  spirited  style,  and  abounds  in  moving  ad- 
ventures on  the  sea  and  in  Algerian  prisons.  The  hero,  who  runs 
away  from  home,  and  joins  a  privateer's  crew,  is  an  English  boy, 
who  deserves  all  the  good  fortune  he  gains — even  the  approbation 
of  Nelson  and  the  honours  of  Trafalgar.  His  companion,  Sea- 
bright,  an  extremely  audacious  and  ready-witted  young  officer, 
is  also  capitally  drawn.  Mr.  P.  Ward's  Supplejack  (Chapman  & 
Hall)  is  a  New  Zealand  romance,  apparently  the  work  of  a  New 
Zealand  colonist,  whose  enviable  fund  of  high  spirits  finds  ample 
expression  in  the  facetious  pages  of  this  singular  volume.  Farcical 
comedy  we  all  know,  but  farcical  romance  is  a  novel  entertain- 
ment in  these  grave  times.  In  this  story  we  have  a  young  Maori 
chief  masquerading  as  a  white  man,  and  a  comic  Irishman,  tricked 
out  as  a  Maori,  enjoying  all  the  privileges  of  tapu.  The  Irish- 
man, who  is  known  as  Arapata,  is  a  member  of  a  Maori  Secret 
Society — "The  Unmitigated  Shufflers" — and  the  description  of  a 
"Lodge"  of  this  brotherhood  is  one  of  the  choicest  of  the  many 
rollicking  scenes  of  this  lively  book.  Like  his  friend  Arapata, 
the  hero  Jack  has  turned  "  pakeha  Maori,"  which  seems  to  have 
been,  in  the  early  history  of  the  colony,  a  profitable,  if  somewhat 
disreputable,  calling.  For  the  benefit  of  the  English  reader  a 
vocabulary  of  Maori  terms  is  appended  to  the  story. 

The  practised  hand  of  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams  is  skilfully 
employed  in  the  historical  story  of  the  first  Jacobite  rising,  In 
the  '15  (Hodder  &  Stoughton).    The  story  embraces  a  much 


larger  period  than  the  title  seems  to  imply  ;  for  it  begins  some 
twenty  years  earlier  than  the  '15,  with  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie. 
The  story  deals,  not  merely  with  a  great  historical  event,  but 
portrays  faithfully  life  in  England  two  centuries  ago.  Roger  the 
Ranger,  by  Eliza  F.  Pollard  (Partridge  &  Co.),  is  a  well-written 
tale  of  the  strife  between  French  and  English  for  supremacy 
in  North  America,  in  which  both  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  figure  as 
heroes.  In  selecting  the  career  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle  for  the 
historical  basis  of  his  story  of  the  Lollards — A  Champion  of  the 
Faith  (Blackie  &  Son)— Mr.  J.  M.  Callwell  has  made  a  wise 
choice,  which  is  thoroughly  justified  by  his  judicious  treatment  of 
what  is  a  suggestive,  and  by  no  means  outworn,  theme.  There 
is,  indeed,  much  freshness  and  spirit  in  this  story.  If,  as  is 
probable,  not  boys  only,  but  some  of  their  parents,  are  not  very 
confident  as  to  the  character  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle  and  the  aims 
of  his  followers,  Mr.  Callwell's  book  will  interest  them  as  a  story 
and  give  them  true  ideas  of  Lollardism  and  the  Lollards.  The 
Cruise  of  the  Cormorant,  by  Arthur  Lee  Knight  (Ward,  Lock, 
&  Co.),  is  another  story  of  a  search  for  treasure,  exciting  enough 
as  to  the  hairbreadth  escapes  and  perils  of  which  it  tells,  but 
decidedly  not  speciously  devised  as  to  the  invention  of  it.  We 
have  also  received  The  Eagle  Cliff,  by  R.  M.  Ballantyne  (Partridge 
&  Co.),  second  edition  ;  Raff's  Ranche,  by  F.  M.  Holmes  (Blackie 
&  Son),  a  lively  tale  of  cowboys  and  Indians;  The  Story  of 
Herbert  Archer ;  and  other  Tales,  by  Lady  Charles  Thynne  and 
others  (Hogg) ;  a  new  edition  of  Mary  Howitt's  Sketches  of 
Natural  Histoi-y,  with  pretty  illustrations  by  H.  Giacomelli 
(Nelson  &  Sons) ;  The  Story  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
by  Robert  Chambers  (W.  &  R.  Chambers),  new  and  revised 
edition ;  and  The  Story  of  John  Howard  and  J.  F.  Oberlin 
(W.  &  R.  Chambers). 

Holly  Leaves,  the  Christmas  number  of  the  Sporting  and 
Dramatic  News,  is  full  of  good  stories.  "  A  Fancy  Bet,"  by  Mr. 
Finch  Mason,  is  a  clever  and  amusing  story  of  a  barrack-room 
bet  and  its  consequences.  This  is  followed  by  an  attractive  story 
by  Mr.  F.  C.  Philips,  "  Miss  Ormerod's  Protege?'  Mr.  Alfred 
Watson's  story,  "  A  Lucky  Mistake,"  is  clever;  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  displays  an  intimate  knowledge  of  racing  matters. 
Among  so  many  good  stories  we  note  particularly  Mr.  Bram 
Stoker's  powerful  story,  "  The  Squaw."  Other  well-known 
authors — such  as  Messrs.  F.  W.  Robinson,  Paul  Cushing,  Walter 
Herries  Pollock,  and  so  on — contribute  to  the  general  excellence 
of  the  publication.  It  remains  only  to  be  said  that  the  illustra- 
tions, of  which  "  Hamlet  on  Tour "  is  perhaps  the  best,  are 
worthy  of  the  letterpress. 


AMERICAN  ILLUSTRATORS.* 

THE  five  parts  of  which  this  book  consists  are  published  loose 
in  a  portfolio — a  slightly  awkward  arrangement,  as  the 
prints  easily  become  misplaced.  One  or  two  of  them,  however — 
as,  for  instance,  "  The  Barber's  Shop,"  after  Mr.  Reinhart,  or 
the  "  Musmee,"  a  Japanese  figure,  after  Mr.  Blum — would  look 
very  well  in  frames.  The  Musmee's  figure  is  particularly 
graceful  and  the  colour  not  unpleasing.  Mr.  Abbey's  "  Two 
Sisters "  is  an  elaborate  and  highly  finished  piece  of  work,  but 
the  scarlet  geraniums  on  the  window-ledge  are  too  hard,  and,  as 
artists  say,  swear  at  the  Persian  carpet.  A  grand  piano,  one  of 
the  most  difficult  objects  an  artist  can  handle,  is  so  treated 
as  to  be  almost  picturesque.  Both  the  sisters  are  charac- 
terized by  enormous  chins.  There  is  some  very  fine  drawing  in 
"  A  Russian  Cossack,"  by  Mr.  Remington.  "  A  Sketch,"  by  Mr. 
Metcalf,  represents  a  lady  in  yellow,  and  has  considerable 
merit  in  its  easy  handling ;  but  it  passes  the  skill  even  of 
this  clever  artist  to  make  a  model  with  so  plain  a  face,  and  so 
bad  a  squint,  more  than  tolerable.  The  printing  in  colours  is 
admirable.  The  drawing  of  "  A  Patriarch,"  by  Mr.  Reinhart,  is 
forcible  yet  soft,  and  the  composition  is  excellent.  "  Echoes  of 
the  Waltz,"  by  the  same  artist,  has  none  of  these  merits ;  the 
single  figure  is  wanting  in  grace,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  bundle  of 
ill-fitting  clothes.  A  very  clever  pen-and-ink  drawing  by  Mr. 
Gibson,  of  half-a-dozen  ladies  and  gentlemen,  pairing  for  the 
march  in  to  dinner,  is  rather  in  the  well-known  Du  Maurier 
style,  but  lacks  distinction  in  the  figures.  We  cannot  admire  "  A 
Proposal,"  by  Mr.  de  Meza,  the  man's  attitude  is  so  awkward. 
"  Lilith  "  and  "  The  Expulsion,"  by  Mr.  Cox,  are  failures — mere 
models  grouped  in  academic  but  uncomfortable  fashion.  There  is 
a  pretty  and  even  affecting  sketch,  "  At  a  Way  Station — The 
Postmaster's  Assistant,"  by  Mr.  Herbert  Denman.  It  would  be 
only  too  easy  to  fit  a  story  to  such  a  face  and  figure.    There  is  a 
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promising  portrait  by  Mr.  Irving  B.  Willis  of,  we  may  suppose,  a 
husband  and  wife.  It  is  original  but  gruesome,  and  has  none  of 
the  light  and  airy  grace  of  Reynolds  or  Gainsborough.  Finally, 
we  must  pause  to  admire  Mr.  Vedder's  "  Sibyl,"  though  we  Lave 
seen  it  so  often  before. 

Mr.  Hopkinson  Smith  writes  in  a  straightforward  and  not 
too  American  style,  but,  on  the  whole,  avoids  criticism,  saying  in 
his  preface,  "  I  have  erred  on  the  side  of  optimism  and  noted 
only  the  very  best  our  men  produce."  He  has  "a  profound 
abiding  belief  in  the  future  "  of  American  art.  Certainly  these 
"process"  engravings  are  all  interesting  and  many  of  them 
good ;  but  some  of  us  will  regret  the  woodcuts  by  which  the 
American  illustrators  first  made  themselves  a  name  in  Europe. 
More  pains  were  taken  in  those  days.  It  is  now  so  easy  to  make 
a  block  of  any  drawing  that  an  immense  quantity  of  poor  stuff 
gets  itself  published,  and  there  is  some  even  in  Mr.  Smith's 
collection. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

rTIHE  second  series  of  the  scattered  notes  and  monographs  on 
-■-  his  favourite  period  by  that  excellent  scholar,  patriot,  and 
man  of  letters,  the  late  M.  Simeon  Luce  (i),  appears  with  pre- 
fatory remarks  by  two  distinguished  friends  of  his,  M.  Francois 
Coppee  and  M.  Leon  Gautier.    Both,  as  was  certain  beforehand, 
are  excellently  written ;  and  both  contain  very  agreeable  glimpses 
and  side-lights  on  an  engaging  character  and  a  career  of  letters 
which  is  now  rare  in  England.    The  extreme  costliness  of  life 
among  us,  the  lack  of  any  proportionate  advance  in  literary 
earnings,  the  ignorant  impatience  of  sinecures  which  has  pre- 
vailed for  the  last  two  generations,  and   the  fashionable  folly 
which  burdens  even  academic  persons  with  all  sorts  of  unneces- 
sary fussing  about  worthless  "  duties  "  of  this  kind  and  that— make 
it  almost  impossible  for  an  Englishman,  unless  he  has  a  private 
fortune,  to  give  himself  up  to  unhampered  study.    He  cannot  live 
the  life— free  from  journalism,  schoolmastering,  lecturing,  "boards 
of  studies,"  and  other  manifestations  of  the  more  than  temporary 
supremacy  of  the  devil— -which  the  Ecoledes  Chartes,  the  College 
de  France,  the  public  libraries,  and  a  crowd  of  agreeable,  °if 
modestly  paid,  posts  make  possible  in  France.    The  French  still 
perceive   that   scholars,   like   the   food   of  scholars,  must  be 
"  humoured,  not  drove,"  and  that  to  force  a  man  to  be  ready  at 
any  moment  to  write  a  leading  article  or  a  review,  to  set  him 
down  for  a  day's  work  at  totting  up  accounts,  or  grinding  school- 
boys through  the  rudiments,  or  perpetually  varying  schools  and 
triposes,  "extending"  universities,  devising  a   cunning  time- 
table whereby  he  may  deliver  the  same  lecture  at  a  dozen  places, 
and  so  forth,  is  not  the  most  certain  way  of  getting  him  to  pro- 
duce £K  Trapepyov,  and  in  his  scanty  and  scrappy  leisure,  non- 
paying  or  hardly  paying  work  of  the  scholarly  and  really  literary 

Of  the  class  of  men  whom  this  survival  of  ancient  common 
sense  in  France  produces,  M.  Luce  is  an  excellent  example.  He 
did  not  live  quite  to  complete  that  monumental  recension  of 
Froissart  which  was  his  crowning  labour;  but  he  did  a  great 
deal  of  it,  and  he  did  not  a  little  besides.  His  period  no  less 
than  his  temperament  begat  an  amiable  Chauvinism  in  him,  and 
though  he  probably  would  not  have  hurt  an  English  fly,  or  been 
rude  to  an  English  'Arry, 

Good  Lord !  how  he  did  plume  himself 
Upon  that  fight  of  Formigny  ! 

as  we  may  justifiably  alter  Mr.  Thackeray.  The  biographer  of 
Bertrand  Du  Guesclin  and  of  Joan  of  Arc,  a  Norman  born,  and 
sworn  archivist  to  Mont  Saint- Michel,  he  would  not  have  been 
good  for  much  if  he  had  not  brandished  his  battleaxe  and 
shouted  his  "  Dex  aie  "  at  wicked  Englishmen.  And  most 
certainly  we  shall  not  be  angry  with  him  for  doing  so.  It 
is  true  that  M.  L<5on  Gautier,  with  the  double  authority  of 
scholarship  and  friendship,  admits  in  him  "une  tendance 
trop  vive  a  des  generalisations  trop  absolues."  We  are  not, 
for  instance,  quite  satisfied  by  the  evidence  that  he  produces 
here  that  Nicholas  Behuchet  boxed  King  Edward  III.'s  ears 
after  the  battle  of  Sluys.  But,  whether  Nicholas  boxed  or  did 
not  box  Edward,  it  is  historically  certain  that  Edward  hanged 
Nicholas  ;  so  the  account  stands  considerably  to  our  credit.  And, 
after  all,  who  is  this  Louis  d'Estouteville,  who  this  Jeanne  Paynel,' 
over  whose  feats  against  us  M.  Luce  gloats  f  Just  Mr.  Lewis 
Stutfield,  just  Miss  Jane  Pennell,  who  chose  to  write  their  names 
hrench-fashion,  and  fight  against  their  kinsmen.  So  no  more  of 
these  family  quarrels,  especially  as,  with  Cressy  and  Poitiers, 
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with  Agincourt  and  Verneuil,  to  its  credit,  the  North-Channel 
half  of  the  fam.ly  has  not  so  very  much  to  blush  for.    A  Normand 

JSormand  et  derm. 

We  can  do  little  more  at  present  than  chronicle  the  appearance 
of  the  second  volume  of  the  very  important  and,  now  and  then 
very  interesting  memoirs  of  the  Ohancellor-Duk..  Pasquier^V 
I  hey  st.ll  deal  with  Napoleonic  times,  and  are  to  a  great  extent 
devoted  to  showing— no  doubt  with  the  strictest  accuracy-  how 
1  asquier  endeavoured  to  mitigate  the  despotic  character  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  and  to  impress  on  the  Emperor  himseli 
and  his  blinder,  or  more  servile,  instruments  how  thoroughly  they 
were  alienating  the  temper  of  the  French  nation  from  them- 
selves. 

We  must  give  even  briefer  mention  to  an  excellent  little  trean 
tise  on  L'art  arabe,  by  A.  Guyet  (Paris:  Imprimmes  Reunies), 
a  number  of  the  capital  "  Bibliotheque  de  l'Enseignement  des 
Beaux-Arts,"  and  an  exceptionally  interesting  one  to  turn  over, 
because  of  the  peculiar  suitableness  of  arabesque,  &c,  for  repro- 
duction in  black  and  white;  to  a  thoughtful  and  excellently 
intentioned  volume  of  essays  on  questions  of  the  day,  entitled 
Aurora  et  crdpuscule,  by  Mathias  Hauteborne  (Paris  ;  Perrin) ;  to 
divers  new  fascicules  of  the  extremely  cheap,  full,  and  varied 
Dictionnaire  encyclopedique  of  M.  Camille  Flammarion  (Paris: 
Flammarion),  and  to  the  interesting  part  of  M.  L6on  Sentupery's 
r Europe  politique  (Paris :  Lecene,  Oudin,  et  Cie)  on  England, 
which  contains  a  great  deal  of  miscellaneous  information,  and  a 
Parliamentary  guide,  correct  enough  in  great  matters,  a  little 
weak  in  small.  Thus  we  knew  not  Mr.  Goschen's  knighthood ; 
and  though  "M.  Duw,  M.P."  would  be  almost  the  ideal  of  a 
legislator— a  man  to  take  and  cut  out  in  little  eyes  and  plant 
that  his  kind  might  multiply— we  fear  that  Paisley  is  actually  re- 
presented by  Mr.  Dann. 

Of  school-books  we  have  an  edition  of  Les  plaidmrs,  by  M.  ■' 
Leon  Delbos  (London :  Williams  &  Norgate) ;  a  curious  First ' 
lesson  in  French,  translated  from  M.  Gouin  (London :  Philip), 
which  appears  to  be  a  combination  of  the  old  "  little  by  little  "" 
plan,  and  of  the  Squeersian  "  and  then  he  goes  and  does  it "  ;  and 
a  kind  of  dictionary  of  French  Idioms  and  Proverbs,  by  M. 
Payen-Payne  (Nutt),  full  and  carefully  done,  and,  almost  every- 
where where  we  have  examined  it,  most  unusually  correct. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

QAMP-F1RES  of  a  Naturalist,  by  Clarence   E.  Edwords 
(Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  will  be   read   with   very  various 
emotions  by  persons  who  love  sport  or  natural  history,  who  view 
with  very  different  eyes  the  approaching  extinction  of  "big 
game"  throughout  the  world.    Emotion  of  some  kind,  we  are 
convinced,  will  stir  every  reader  of  this  curious  and  vivid  ac- 
count of  the  hunting  experiences  of  a  zealous  naturalist.  The 
book  comprises— to  give  its  full  title— "the  story  of  fourteen 
expeditions  after  North  American  mammals,  from  the  field  notes 
of  Lewis  Lindsay  Dyche,  A.M.,  M.S.,  Professor  of  Zoology  and 
curator  of  birds  and  mammals  in  the  Kansas  State  University." 
In  the  museum  of  this  University  there  is,  Mr.  Edwords  writes, 
"  the  finest  collection  of  mounted  animals  in  the  world."  Mr.' 
Dyche  made  this  collection,  and  made  it  not  only  as  a  taxidermist, 
but  as  a  hunter,  most  of  the  specimens  having  fallen  to  his  gun. 
Mr.  Edwords  records  but  a  selection  of  his  exploits,  yet  it  gives 
a  lively  impression  of  the  patience  and  endurance  of  Mr.  Dyche, 
and  of  his  determination  to  secure  specimens  while  specimens 
were  yet  to  be  bagged.    For  example,  of  the  last  survivors  of  the 
last  herd  of  wild  bisons  he  obtained  fourteen.    Somewhat  late  in 
the  day  something  has  been  done  to  protect  this  interesting 
animal,  which  is  now  practically  extinct  as  a  wild  animal.  Like 
the  Indians,  it  is  decreed  that  it  should  have  its  "reserva- 
tions," which  is  a  good  thing,  so  far  as  it  goes.    What  is  [the 
value  of  a  National  Park  with  no  living  creatures  in  it  but  park- 
keepers  and  tourists?  When  Mr.  Dyche  began  operations  against 
that  rare  animal,  the  Rocky  Mountain  goat,  it  is  supposed  that 
only  three  cities  could  boast  of  specimens.    There  was  a  disrepu- 
table example  in  London  at  the  British  Museum  ;  two  specimens 
at  Washington,  and  one  atLeyden.  Mr.  Dyche  felt  that  the  time 
was  ripe.    If  he  did  not  go  to  work,  some  one  would— such,  we 
assume,  was  his  view  of  the  matter— and,  after  all,  lie  would  be 
only  hastening  the  inevitable  extinction  of  this  remarkable  beast. 
Then  there  was  the  World's  Exposition  at  Chicago  to  be  provided 
for.     So  Mr.  Dyche  went  forth,  and  did  such  execution  that 
Kansas  now  possesses  thirty-four  Rocky  Mountain  goats.  Where 
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is  the  British  Museum  now  ?  In  fact,  Mr.  Dyche  set  to  work  as 
if  he  were  collecting  specimens  for  the  whole  world  of  natural- 
ists ;  for  a  world  that  was  fated  to  know  nothing  of  wild  animals, 
excepting  in  the  extinct  stage  of  existence.  On  the  same  pro- 
digious scale  he  secured  bears,  deer,  "  mountain  lions,"  moose, 
elk,  and  other  beasts.  His  hunting-grounds  extended  from 
British  Columbia  on  the  north  to  Colorado  and  New  Mexico 
southward.  The  story  of  his  deeds  is  full  of  exciting  incidents. 
One  morning  he  slew  seven  deer  with  seven  shots.  On  another 
occasion  he  stalked  goats  so  successfully  as  to  obtain  four  with 
four  successive  shots.  Mr.  Edwords  tells  us  that  his  book  deals 
with  facts  only,  and  not  one  word  has  been  added  to  the  facts 
of  the  Professor's  note-book  to  enhance  the  interest  or  excitement 
of  the  record.    Never  did  facts  less  need  embellishment. 

One  of  the  most  remote  territories  of  the  Turkish  dominions  is 
described  by  Mr.  Walter  B.  Harris  in  his  interesting  and  well- 
illustrated  book  of  travel,  A  Journey  through  the  Yemen  (Black- 
wood &  Sons).  Mr.  Harris  set  out  on  his  journey  from  Aden  to 
the  capital  of  the  Yemen  at  a  critical  moment.  The  country  was 
in  an  unsettled  condition  owing  to  the  rising  against  the  Turkish 
Government.  But,  facing  the  risks,  Mr.  Harris  carried  out  his 
enterprise  with  success.  Possibly,  had  he  ventured  by  the  route 
from  Hodaidah  instead  of  from  Aden,  his  journey  would  have 
had  a  different  ending.  As  it  was,  he  reached  Senaa,  only  to  be 
imprisoned  by  the  Turkish  Governor,  despite  the  production  of 
his  passport  and  credentials — a  singular  ending  of  what  promised 
at  first  to  be  a  cordial  interchange  of  views  and  greetings  with 
that  official.  Mr.  Harris  gives  an  indignant  account  of  this  in- 
cident. He  wants  to  know  of  what  value  is  a  British  passport, 
duly  vis6"d  by  the  Turkish  Consul-General  and  signed  by  Her 
Majesty's  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Perhaps,  if  Mr.  Harris 
had  diplomatically  avoided  the  topic  of  the  Arab  rebellion,  he 
might  have  gone  on  his  way  without  let  or  hindrance,  as  his 
passport  directed.  Of  the  rebellion  and  its  suppression  he  gives 
some  interesting  particulars.  The  Turks,  he  declares,  came  very 
near  losing  the  province,  which  must  have  been  a  grievous  loss 
to  them,  and  no  good  thing  for  Aden ;  for  that  port  benefits  by 
the  trade  of  the  Yemen.  Under  Arab  rule,  in  old  times,  no 
caravans  could  pass  into  Aden  from  the  interior.  But  now,  says 
Mr.  Harris,  owing  to  the  enormous  Customs  duties  levied  at 
Hodaidah,  the  greater  part  of  Yemen  trade  is  driven  to  the  free 
port  of  Aden. 

Mr.  J.  Cuming  Walters  advises  the  reader  of  Tennyson  ;  Poet, 
Philosopher,  Idealist  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.)  that 
he  has  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  "  small  talk "  of 
which  great  men  are  so  often  the  victims  in  his  "  Studies  of  the 
life,  work,  and  teaching  of  the  Poet  Laureate."  But,  if  he  does 
not  deal  in  small  talk,  he  gives  an  inordinate  amount  of  small 
comment,  trite  sentiment,  and  the  flattest  kind  of  platitude  in 
this  ponderous  volume.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  pages  make  up 
the  tale,  and  'tis  all  in  this  strain: — "Men  seldom  master  the 
meaning  of  the  word  death.  '  I  change,  but  I  cannot  die,'  said 
Shelley.  '  There  is  no  death ;  what  seems  so  is  transition,'  was 
the  avowal  of  Longfellow.  Of  departed  Keats  it  was  written, 
'  He  hath  awakened  from  the  dream  of  life.  He  is  a  portion  of 
the  loveliness  v\hich  once  he  made  more  lovely.' " 

A  tone  of  subservient  admiration,  and  a  fine  feeling  for  the 
significance  of  big-  sales,  are  prominent  features  of  Mr.  R.  H. 
Sherard's  Emile  Zola  (Chatto  &  Windus),  a  book  that  impresses 
us  as  being  merely  old  interview  writ  large,  though  professedly  a 
"biographical  and  critical  study."  Mr.  Sherard  finds  the 
statistics  of  the  sales  of  M.  Zola's  books  wonderfully  attractive. 
He  feels  there  is  a  difficulty  in  understanding  why  there  has 
been  such  a  great  difference  in  the  sales  of  the  novels  (p.  201), 
yet  he  hints  at  the  solution  of  what  is  a  very  simple  matter  when 
he  remarks  (p.  172)  of  Nana — "  It  is  possible  that  the  book  may 
have  attracted  the  public  for  other  reasons  ;  but  how  is  that  the 
fault  of  Zola — the  moral,  truth-seeking,  and  conscientious 
writer  P  "  Mr.  Sherard,  apparently,  thinks  that  the  world  should 
be  astounded  to  learn  that  M.  Zola  lives  the  life  of  a  good  citizen, 
though  it  would  puzzle  him  or  anybody  else  to  explain  what 
there  is  surprising  in  Mr.  Sherard's  picture  of  M.  Zola  as  the 
model  citizen  and  the  mirror  of  the  domestic  virtues.  Surprising, 
perhaps,  in  a  critical  study,  is  ''^e  discovery  in  Germinal  of 
humour  surpassing  that  of  all  coi.iemporary  humourists  ;  and  in 
La  Bete  Humaine  "  a  poet,  and  not  untainted  with  romanti- 
cism " ;  and  in  Germinal — that  "  fictional  epic  "• — a  grandeur  of 
style,  &c.  &c.  These  things  may  cease  to  surprise  a  world  rid 
of  romanticism  (p.  210)  when,  as  Mr.  Sherard  suggests,  the 
fictional  epic  "  will  be  taught  to  children  as  is  to-day  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey." 

Mr.  H.  J.  Leech  has  made  an  ingenious  compilation  from  Mr. 
Gladstone's  letters  and  speeches  under  the  title  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Life  Told  by  Himself  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.),  and 


something  novel  in  the  form  of  autobiography.  Much  of  the 
book  is  exceedingly  like  a  real  narrative,  and  it  is  marvellous  how 
slight  are  the  necessary  words  of  connexion  interpolated  by  the 
compiler. 

The  Humour  of  Holland  (Walter  Scott),  a  recent  instalment  of 
the  "  Humour  Series,"  is  a  selection  from  Dutch  and  Belgian 
authors,  translated  by  A.  Werner,  with  capital  illustrations  by 
Mr.  Dudley  Hardy  and  others.  The  humour  of  this  volume  is  of 
the  kind  that  should  be  taken  sparingly.  It  is  a  little  too  ob- 
vious, as  the  translator  observes,  and,  when  at  all  good,  is  merely 
farcical,  as  in  much  of  the  extracts  from  Multatuli. 

The  new  edition  of  Living  English  Poets  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
Triibner,  &  Co.)  introduces  seventeen  new  writers,  and  notes  the 
names  of  fourteen  who  have  died  since  the  book  appeared  in  1882, 
and  are  now  unrepresented.  The  changes  are  referred  to  by  the 
editors  in  general  terms,  though  it  would  have  been  useful  to 
have  indicated  the  additions  now  made  to  this  comely  volume. 

Manners  and  Customs  of  the  French  (Leadenhall  Press)  is  a 
curious  little  book,  illustrated  by  some  drawings  in  colour, 
now  reproduced  from  the  copper-plates  of  the  original,  which 
was  published  "  for  the  author "  by  Thomas  Sotheran,  of  Old 
Broad  Street,  in  181 5.  Mr.  Henry  Sotheran  thinks  that  this 
quaint  little  book  was  probably  the  earliest  publication  of  his 
father.  It  was  well  worthy  of  revival,  for  the  illustrations  are 
spirited  and  interesting  studies  of  Parisian  customs,  costumes, 
and  characters. 

Anecdotes  of  Burns,  edited  by  John  Ingram  (Glasgow  :  Mori- 
son),  is  a  regathering  of  "  Burnsiana "  into  one  volume,  illus- 
trated by  the  odd  series  of  plates  known  as  "  Burns  Illustrated  in 
Miniature."  The  book  may  serve,  the  editor  thinks,  as  a  work  of 
reference  in  a  small  way. 

A  Short  History  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  (Smith,  Elder,  & 
Co.)  is  an  abridgment,  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Alfred  Pearson,  of 
the  well-known  work  on  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  by  the  late 
Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds.  The  author,  we  are  told,  approved  of  the 
issue  of  this  work  in  condensed  form,  believing  it  would  thus 
appeal  to  a  larger  public ;  and  he  had  followed  Colonel  Pearson's 
project  with  interest  during  the  last  winter  of  his  life,  and 
expressed  his  satisfaction  in  it.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  the  abstract  shows  skilful  execution 
throughout. 

The  diverting  Vikram  and  the  Vampire,  with  Ernest  Griset's 
illustrations,  forms  the  new  volume,  the  third,  of  Messrs.  Tylston 
&  Edwards's  "  Memorial  edition "  of  the  works  of  Sir  Richard 
Burton ;  an  edition  that  does  not  belie  its  title,  since  the  volumes 
are  attractive  to  the  eye  and  convenient  to  the  hand.  Every- 
body knows,  or  should  know,  the  merits  of  this  selection  from  the 
"  Baital-Pachisi,"  in  which,  as  Lady  Burton  truly  observes,  there 
is  not  a  dull  page. 

Mr.  Williain  Winter's  Shakspeare's  England  (Macmillan  & 
Co.)  assumes  a  becoming  form  in  the  new  illustrated  edition ; 
and,  though  these  charming  essays  are  themselves  illustrative  to 
a  remarkable  degree,  the  drawings  by  Mr.  Herbert  Railton  and 
others,  with  the  tasteful  binding  and  good  printing,  are  sub- 
stantial attractions  of  a  desirable  little  book. 

We  have  also  received  Mr.  James  Conway's  Forays  among 
Salmon  and  Deer  (London  :  Simpkin  &  Co. ;  Glasgow  :  Morison), 
new  edition ;  Vol.  III.  of  British  Fujigux-Flora,  by  George 
Massee  (Bell  &  Sons),  a  classified  text-book  of  mycology  ;  Genetic 
Philosophy,  by  David  Jayne  Hill  (Macmillan  &  Co.);  An  Ele- 
mentary Text-Book  of  Agricultural  Botany,  by  M.  C.  Potter, 
M.A.  (Methuen  &  Co.) ;  Handbook  of  Public  Health  and  Demo- 
graphy, by  Edward  F.  Willoughby,  M.D.  (Macmillan  &  Co.), 
being  a  third  edition,  enlarged  and  improved,  of  the  author's 
Principles  of  Hygiene ;  Literary  Industries,  a  memoir,  by  Hubert 
Howe  Bancroft  (New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers) ;  The  English 
Citizen,  a  book  for  continuation  schools,  &c,  by  Charles  Henry 
Wyatt  (Macmillan  &  Co.);  The  1'rocess  of  Argument,  by  Alfred 
Sidgwick  (A.  &  0.  Black) ;  The  Theory  and  Policy  of  Labour 
Protection,  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Schaflle,  edited  by  A.  C. 
Morant  (Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.) ;  Language  and  Linguistic 
Method,  Lectures  by  S.  S.  Laurie,  second  edition  (Edinburgh : 
Thin) ;  Chapters  in  Modern  Botany,  by  Patrick  Geddes  (John 
Murray),  "University  Extension  Manuals";  Life  of  Robert 
Rudolph  Sujfield  (Williams  &  Norgate,) ;  The  Praises  of  Israel, 
an  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Psalms,  by  W.  T.  Davidson, 
D.D.  (Kelly) ;  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Political  Economy 
(Macmillan  &  Co.),  translated  from  the  Italian  of  Professor  Luigi 
Cossa  by  Louis  Dyer,  M.A.,  and  revised  by  the  author;  The 
Critical  Revieiv,  edited  by  Professor  Salmond,  Vol.  III.  (Edin- 
burgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark) ;  The  Social  Problem,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Osborne 
Jay,  M.A.  (Simpkin  &  Co.) ;  Mineral  Resources  of  Western 
Australia,  by  Albert  F.  Calvert  (Philip  &  Son) ;  Part  XXVI.  of 
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the  illustrated  edition  of  J.  R.  Green's  Short  History  of  the 
English  People  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  ;  Cassette  Storehouse  of  General 
Information,  Part  XXXIV.  (Cassell  &  Co.) ;  Woman  in  France, 
by  Julia  Kavanagh,  two  volumes  (Putnam's  Sons);  Reflection's 
upon  Musical  Art,  by  Joseph  Goddard  (Goddard  &  Co.) :  A  Liberal 
Education,  by  Mrs.  George  Martyn  (Warne  &  Co.);  William  Jay, 
and  the  Constitutional  Movement  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  by 
Bayard  Tuckerman  (Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  &  Co.);  A  Literary  Court- 
ship, by  Anna  Fuller  (Putnam's  Sons);  A  Child's  Religion  (Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  Trubner,  &  Co.)  ;  De  Gtnere  Hvmano,  by  Herbert 
Wolcott  Bowen  (Boston  :  Cupples) ;  Poems,  by  J.  K.  Lamont 
(Gardner);  An  Illusive  Quest;  and  other  Poems,  by  Hollis 
Freeman  (Digby,  Long,  &  Co.) ;  Echo  and  Narcissus,  by  J  W 
Aizlewood,  LL.B.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner,  &  Co )  •  In 
Black  and  Gold  (Digby,  Long,  &  Co.) ;  A  System  of  Free 
Gymnastics,  by  Sergeant-Major  S.  G.  Noakes  (Gale  &  Polden) 
second  edition,  fully  illustrated  ;  and  the  Report  of  the  Port 
Elizabeth  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  year  1802  (Port  Eliza- 
beth :  Kemsley  &  Co.) 


In  revieidng  Mr.  Jeafreson's  "  Eecollections,"  u<e  stated  that  the 
writer  of  an  article  in  the  «  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  " 
apologized  for  the  treatment  of  a  certain  delicate  incident.  The 
Editor  of  that  ivork  begs  us  to  state  that  no  apology  was  ten- 
dered, but  that,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  family,  he 
promised  that  a  single  statement  should  be  altered  in  the  next 
edition. 


We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations; and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Satukda?  Eeview  should  be 
addressed  to  Messrs.  B.  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street, 
or  to  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London. 
A  printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 


PAEIS. 

The  Sattjedat  Eeview  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday 
from  Messrs.  Botveau  &  Cheviliet,  21  Rue  de  la  Banque 
{near  the  Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies 
are  likewise  obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani's,  224  Rue  de 
Rivoli;  at  Le  Ejosque  Dttpeeron,  Boulevard  cles  Capucines, 
and  Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Eeview  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  maybe  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

SATURDAY  CONCERT,  November  25,  at  3.0.— Vocalist 

-  1  ,Mr-  Eueene  Oudin.  Solo  Violoncello,  Herr  Julius  Klengel.  The  programme  will 
!vC'U^'  Overture  to  Byron  s  "  Manfred  "  (Schumann!.  Introduction  to  the  First  Act  of  li'da" 
(Verdi).  Concerto  for  Violoncel  o  and  Orchestra  (MS.)  Klengel  (first  time  in  England) 
Symphony  m  A  major.  ■•  Italian  "  (Mendelssohn).  Solos  for  Violoncello.  "  Sur  le  lac" 
(Godard).  '  Seren„de  (Hans  Sitt),  "  Tarantella  "  (Piatti).  Ballad  for  Orchestra,  ••  The  Ship 
o  the  r  lend  ( Hannah  MacCunn). 
Numbered  Sea's,  2s.  and  4s.  :  Unnumbered  Seats,  Is. 

(iEAFTON  GALLERIES, 

GRAFTON  STREET    BOND  STREET  W 
EXHIBITION  by  the  leading  French  ARTISTS  in  IlEcVlRATI  VE  ART  of  the  Salons  of 
the  Champs  Elysces  and  the  Champ,  de  Mars,  lie.  NOW  OPEN  from  10  to  6?  Admiss?on?ls? 

rrHE  STUDIO  of  LIGHT  and  SHADE  can  UNDERTAKE 

Christ?nLEWTh^  ,SRD^S  f?r  '»eir  MINIATURES  on  Ivory,  to  be  completed  before 

THE  STUDIO  of  LIGHT  and  SHADE,  07  Elizabeth  Street, 

mNT^TnS"sflfhlth£,.SE<Eia!  '»«'»"«»  l»r  the  EXPERT  TREATMENT  of  valuable  Old 
old  I    'hut  have  become  i,,dc  i  or  otherwise  damaged.  Also,  when  deilred,  favourite 

t £fc ^"(.liHCimbercpMa  ucc,lmavco'-ati»l,M,.1,,y  o.anncr.    During  the  WintW  month. 

Minnie  ,  1 1  gad  to  undertake  work  ol  the  above  sort  at  special  rates,  as  itcun  be  1,10- 
s"uaie         '"oependently  ol  the  weather.- Artistic  Manager,  w  Elizabeth  Street,  Eaton 


JOHN       BRINSMEAD     &  SONS' 
PATENT  sostenente  pianos, 

Iron  Consolidated  Frames,  Patent  Check  Actions,  Ike. 
Are  for  Sale,  Hire,  and  on  the  Threo  Years'  Systems. 
JOHN  BRINSMEAD  *  SONS,  IB,  10,  and  M  WIllMoltl!  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
BAUER  &  CO.'S  ENGLISH  HARMONIUMS,  from  8  Guineas  upwards.  ' 


EDUCATIONAL. 

THE  COLONIAL  COLLEGE 

and  TRAINING  FARMS,  Ld. 

HOLLESLEY  BAT,  SUPFOLK. 
For  the  Training  of  those  destined  for  Colonial  Life  &c 

K^eTlJwZZ™*  ^  ^  iU9trUCti°"  °*  Ito  Stndent.  .  fl„e' Seas'ld. 

Prospectus  on  application  to  the  Resident  Director. 


ROYAL    INDIAN    ENGINEERING  COLLEGE" 

COOPERS  HILL,  STAINES  ' 
The  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arran-ed  to  fit  nn  PNflrwpro  e 
India,  and  the  Colonies.   About  FORT  Y  W    DBNTS  ImKffiSW'. ,Eurone- 
The  Secretary  of  State  will  otl'er  them  for  coVnncmio,,  "1  1  '"  September,  18'i4. 

Engineers  ,n  the  Public  KM iDefartmnt  and ThS?A?^tomSSl5,5S.t!  M,  ^8™t8Dt 
^enUlutheTeUgr.ph  Departments  ^^^^  &feBSYU.rj| 
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E^ToVs^^-r  wrtlCularS  as  to^el^esTUrH^v^y  or  Army 


RADLEY  COLLEGE.-SCHOLARSHIPS,  1894._Two  ol 

Rev.  tb^a^c^gfSSon!  beg''n9        18"  F°r  ""rttad"'  *  <1 

INSURANCES,  BANKS,  &c. 
NATIONAL  PROVIDENT 

Invested  Funda,  £4 ,700,000.  IKICTITI  ITIAkl 

Profits  Divided,  £4,600,000.  I  IN  O  I  I  I  UTION. 

Paid  in  Claims,  £8,800,000.       FOR  MUTUAL  LJFB  ASSURANCB. 

All  the  Profits  aie  divided  amongst  the  Assured.  Est  163-5 

ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCE  POLICIES, 
Combining  Life  Assurance  at  Minimum  Cost  with  provision  for  old  age. 
ARTHUR  8MITHER,  Actuary  and  Secretary,  48  Gracechurch  St.,  London,  B.C. 

SUN    INSURANCE  OFFICE. 

FIRE)         63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.G.  Founded  1710, 
THE   OLDEST   PURELY   FIRE    OFFICE   IN   THE  WORLD. 
 Bum  Insured  in  1892,  £391,800,000. 


R 


OYAL       EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE, 

Incorporated  a.d.  1726. 

FUNDS  £4,000,000.     CLAIMS  PAID  £36,000,000. 

LIFE.    FIRE.    SEA.  ANNUITIES. 

F0B  ^^S^^PROSPE'cTrUS^' 0F^ THE ^ORPORATl^N.^  C°NSULT 

Full  particulars  on  application  to 
CHIEF  OFFICE  :  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  E.C.,  or  to  29  PALL  MALL,  8.W. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 
"'HE     IMPERIAL     INSURANCE     COMPANY    LIMITED.  FIRE, 
Est.  1803  -1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.    Paid-up,  X300.000.     Total  Funds,  £1,600,000. 
  E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


ANNUAL  INCOME 
over  £330,000. 


BRITISH  WORKMAN'S 

B8,1!Srm      AND  GENERAL 

CLAIMS  PAID  EXCEED  £1,200,000.         FUNDS  EXCEED  £170  OOO 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LTD.' 

Read  the  large  number  of  Opinions  of  the  Press  ;   also  the  exhaustive  address,  figures,  and 
tacts  given  by  the  Founder  and  Managing  Director  of  the  Crmpany.   To  be  nad 
tree  from  any  of  the  Company's  offices  or  represen.atives. 
 Chief  Offices  :  BROAD  STREET  CORNER,  BIRMINGHAM. 


"RANK    of   NEW    ZEALAND. — Incorporated  by  Act  of 

General  Assembly,  July  29,1861.-  Bankers  to  the  New  Zealand  Government. 
Head  OfHce-X  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Capital  Paid-up   £900.000 

ReserveFund  Unvested  in  Consols)....  £45,000 

Reserve  Liability  £1,500,000 

This  Bank  grants  drafts  on  all  its  brinches  and  agencies,  and  transacts  every  descript  on 
ol  banking  business  connected  with  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  Fiji,  on  the  mostfavom- 
able  terms. 

The  London  Office  receives  fixed  deposits  of  £50.  and  upwards,  rates  and  particulars  oS 
which  can  be  ascertained  on  application. 

C.  G.  TEGETMEIER.  Manager. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

"D IRELECK  BANK,  Southampton  Bldgs..  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

-L»  TWO-AND-A-HALF  per  CENT.  INTEREST  on  DEPOSITS,  repayable  on  demand. 
TWO  perCENT.on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when 

not  drawn  below  £100. 

SA VINOS  DEPARTMENT.  For  the  encouragement  of  Thrift  the  Dank  receives  small 
sums  on  deposit,  and  allows  interest,  monthlv  on  each  completed  £1. 
BLRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

TO  IRONFOUNDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

rpHE  COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS  of  the  City  of  London 

will  meet  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  said  City  on  Tuesday,  recemher'.').  189.1,  at  Half- 
oast  One  o  clock  precisely,  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  SUPPLY  of  CAST-IRON 
YV  OHK  for  a  period  of  Three  Years  from  Christmas- Day  next. 

A  Specification  of  Articles  commonly  used  by  the  Commis«iontrs  may  be  seen  and  copied  at 
this  Office. 

Security  w'll  be  required  for  the  due  performance  of  the  Contract. 

Tenders  must  he  endorsed  on  the  outside.  "Tender  for  Iron'onnders' Work,"  and  be 
deliveied  nt  this  Office  la-lore  One  o'clock  on  the  said  dav  of  treaty,  and  parties  tendering  must 
nttend  personally,  or  by  a  duly  authorized  Agent,  at  Half-past  One  o'clock  precisely  on  thai 

The  Commissioners  do  not  plcdjje  thomselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  tender. 
Sewers'  Office,  Guildhall:  HENRY  BLAKE, 

November  15,  1893. 


Principal  Clerk. 

(GENTLEMAN'S  FUR-LINED  OVERCOAT,  lined  throughout 

with  Real  Fur  ;  also  Broad  Real  Russian  Fur  Collar  and  Cufft.  01  rlcctly  new.  Worth 

SO  I  laorlflee  for  £7  lit.     Approval,  banker's  reference  G,  (il.YDE,  49  North  Street. 
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CHRONICLE. 

In  Parliament.  "VESTERDAY  week  the  House  of  Lords 
Lords.  J_  t,00k  up  a  very  strong  position  on  the 
question  of  Betterment,  Lord  Morley  moving  that  it 
was  desirable  to  appoint  a  Select  Committee  to  join  with 
a  Committee  of  the  other  House  in  considering  the 
justice  of  the  principle  and  the  expediency  of  its 
application.  This  was  opposed  by  Lord  Kimberley 
on  the  rather  extraordinary  ground  that,  "  from  in- 
"  formation  received,"  he  was  sure  the  other  Llouse 
would  not  consent.  This,  translated  from  the  singular 
lingo  which  subordinate  Ministers  have  learnt  from 
their  chief,  means  that,  just  as  in  relation  to  Employers' 
Liability  the  Government  is  at  the  beck  of  the  Trade- 
Unions,  and  will  attend,  not  to  what  is  just  and  expe- 
dient, but  only  to  what  they  want  done,  so  in  relation 
to  Betterment  it  is  at  the  beck  of  the  London  County 
Council.  The  Peers,  however,  very  properly  refused  to 
attend  to  this,  and  the  motion  was  carried  by  35  to  22. 
If,  therefore,  the  advocates  of  Betterment  advocate  it 
honestly,  now  is  their  chance ;  if  they  reject  that 
chance,  everybody  with  a  brain  in  his  head  will  draw 
the  obvious  conclusion. 

Commons  ^LADST0NE  having,  in  a  very  won- 

derful instance  of  Gladstonese,  either 
repeated,  or  strengthened,  or  weakened,  or  with- 
drawn (for  his  words  admit  of  all  these  interpreta- 
tions), the  pledge  he  recently  gave  about  the  navy, 
and  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  having  had  the  bad  luck 
(for,  though  he  mustered  only  thirty- six  backers 
at  the  critical  time,  they  rose  to  forty-four  after- 
wards) to  miss  his  motion  for  adjournment  over 
the  Unemployed,  another  sober  and  solemn  even- 
ing was  spent  in  the  Lower  Llouse  on  the  Parish 
Councils  Bill. 

On  Monday  Mr.  Buxton,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Labouchere, 
pointed  out  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  ill-treatment 
of  the  Matabele  wounded,  though  he  could  not  yet  posi- 
tively disprove  the  occurrence  of  any.  Sir  Edward  Grey 
informed  Mr.  E.  Morton  (not  Alpheus)  that  the  pre- 
sent Government  had  no  intention  of  acquiring  Lemnos 
— which,  by  the  way,  or  some  other  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, could  easily,  and  ought  to,  have  been  secured 
fifteen  years  ago.  A  third  question  of  interest  touched 
Betterment ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  was  expected, 
announced  the  hardening  of  the  hearts  of  the  Govern- 
ment against  the  wise  as  well  as  merciful  offer  of  a 


place  of  repentance  to  them  in  that  matter.  Sir  James 
Fergusson  neatly  pricked  the  bladder  of  suggestio  falsi 
on  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  answer  swam,  by  asking 
when  the  House  of  Commons  had  affirmed  or  examined 
the  principle  of  Betterment?  And  the  evening  and 
the  night  were  the  Parish  Councils  Bill,  faintly 
enlivened  at  twelve  o'clock  by  a  gagging  motion  of 
Mr.  Fowler's. 

On  Tuesday  Mr.  Asquith  broke  down  considerably 
in  the  attempt  to  explain  to  Mr.  Darling  why,  after 
not  only  allowing  one  Anarchist  meeting  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  but  poohpoohing  all  protests  at  it,  he  had  pro- 
ceeded to  forbid  another.  In  the  Palace  of  Truth  he 
would,  of  course,  have  replied,  "  Because,  with  this 
"  Dublin  business  on,  I  knew  it  was  as  much  as  my 
"  place  was  worth  to  allow  it."  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
Panglossian  about  Russian  ports,  and  gently  but  firmly 
suppressed  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  on  the  subject  of  the 
Unemployed.  Then,  after  much  sleep-walking  on  the 
Parish  Councils  Bill — that  "  figment  of  political  imagi- 
"  nation,"  as  Lord  Salisbury  was  well  describing  it 
elsewhere — Mr.  Labouchere  "  went  must "  on  the  Mata- 
bele business,  Sir  James  Fergusson  kindly  undertaking 
the  part  of  Mulvaney. 

On  Wednesday  there  passed,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  six  hours. 

Lords  ^n  Thursday  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill 
was  read  a  second  time  without  division 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  after  a  debate  which  showed 
sufficiently  what  line  Committee  would  take.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  speech  was  that  of  Lord  Dudley, 
which  gave  promise  of  a  fresh  manifestation  of  the 
considerable,  though  sometimes  erratic,  ability  which 
has  more  than  once  distinguished  the  Wards. 

Commons    ^n         Commons  questions  were  an- 
swered on  Vitu  slavery,  on  Anarchist 
prosecutions,  and  on  the  mind  of  the  Government. 
This  was  going  to  be  made  up  next  day  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Parish  Councils  Bill,  which  ambled,  as 
usual,  on  to  midnight. 
Politics  out  of  On  Friday  week  a  very  important  deputa- 
Pariiament.  tion  from  the  London  and  North- Western 
Railway  servants,  and  others,  representing   on  the 
whole  not  far  short  of  ioo.OOO  of  the  best  workmen  in 
England,  waited  upon   Lord  Salisbury   to  protest 
against  being  deprived  of  their  liberty  of  contract  by 
the  Employers'  Liability  Bill.    Lord  Kimberley  had 
previously  refused  to  see  the  deputation,  a  course  of 
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conduct  which  we  trust  will  be  remembered  at  the 
next  elections.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  was  con- 
tinuing his  campaign  at  Bradford,  and  Sir  West 
Ridgeway  had  at  last  consented  to  take  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  relieve  Mr.  Moeley  of  the  terror  of  his  presence  in 
"  the  Castle."  For  "  an  honest  man  in  the  closet "  is 
in  some  cases  inconvenient  to  a  degree,  and  in  a 
manner,  which  good  Dr.  Caius,  when  he  used  the 
phrase,  never  dreamt  of. 

On  Monday  Lord  Salisbury  set  out  for  his  Welsh 
visit,  and  the  workmen  who  had  visited  him  in  re 
Employers'  Liability  waited  on  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
as  they  did  later  on  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

In  Wednesday  morning's  papers  appeared  reports  of 
the  Conference  of  the  National  Union  of  Conservative 
Associations  at  Cardiff,  and  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
address  to  them.  In  this  the  late  Prime  Minister 
acknowledged  the  interference  of  the  Government  in 
the  Coal  Strike  with  a  generosity  which  would  certainly 
not  have  been  shown  on  the  other  side,  made  a  some- 
what gloomy  survey  of  foreign  affairs  lead  up  to  a 
vigorous  protest  in  favour  of  maintaining  the  strength 
of  the  navy,  ridiculed  the  Parish  Councils  Bill,  and 
then  proceeded  to  scarify  and  pickle  Ministers  on  the 
subject  of  their  policy  in  general  and  particular,  end- 
ing with  a  vivid  picture  of  what  Home  Rule  would 
mean  to  Cardiff. 

Next  day  Lord  Salisbury  did  various  small  tasks  at 
Cardiff  and  Newport,  made  a  graceful  reference  to  his 
pleasure  at  findiDg  his  name  once  more  coupled  with 
that  of  "  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,"  roasted  Mr. 
George  Russell,  a  petit  feu  and  most  artistically,  for 
his  famous  "  Death-to-the-squire-and-parson  "  speech, 
pointed  out  that  the  chief  certain  result  of  the  Parish 
Councils  Bill  would  be  an  increase  of  the  rates,  and 
generally  said  things  which,  we  regret  to  observe, 
annoyed  Gladstonians  very  much. 

At  the  meeting  between  Mr.  Fowler  and  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  Corporation,  on  Thursday,  the 
Minister  was  moderate  in  tone,  but  his  attitude  as  to 
"  unification  "  was  surely  untenable.  Until  Parlia- 
ment has  decided  that  this  operation  is  to  be  effected 
quand  meme,  it  is  useless  to  talk  of  it  as  a  question 
merely  of  means,  and  settled.  Settled  by  whom  ?  By 
a  set  of  "  temporaries  "  who  are  here  for  our  sins  to- 
day, and  may  be  removed  by  the  mercy  of  Providence 
to-morrow  ? 

Foreign  and  Yesterday  week  the  Giolitti  Ministry 
Colonial  Affairs,  resigned,  the  opening  of  the  Chambers 
having  been  followed  by  the  unfavourable  report  of 
the  Investigation  Committee  into  the  Banca  Romana 
scandals.  It  was  hoped  that  the  ball  would  return  to 
the  feet  of  Signor  Crispi,  a  statesman  neither  faultless 
nor  heaven-sent,  perhaps,  but  certainly  the  strongest 
man  in  Italy.  There  was  little  else  of  moment  in  the 
news  of  last  Saturday. 

The  foreign  and  colonial  news  of  Monday  was  rather 
full,  though  there  may  have  been  no  one  feature  of 
the  very  first  importance.  The  French  Cabinet  had 
fallen  not  quite  unexpectedly — the  continuance  of  any 
French  Cabinet  is  a  daily  renewed  miracle — but,  to  say 
the  least,  theatrically,  considering  the  glories  of  the 
Russian  alliance  and  the  stately  programme  of  last 
week.  Yet  the  stately  programme  was,  it  seems,  the 
cause  of  it.  M.  Dupuy  had  forgotten  the  great  pre- 
cept not  to  blow  the  horn  before  drawing  the  sword. 
M.  Carnot  had,  if  anything,  sided  with  the  more 
Radical  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and,  as  the  man 
says  in  Wallenstein,  "  es  ist  misslungen."  In  India 
the  preponderance  of  expert  evidence  as  to  the 
beneficial  effects  of  opium  was  more  striking  than 
ever;  it  may  almost  be  said  that,  up  to  this  time, 
there  has  been  absolutely  no  testimony  on  the  other 
side,  except  that  of  missionaries  with  their  minds 
made  up  beforehand.     The  Mahommedans  of  the 


Punjaub  had  decided  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  half-mischievous,  half-futile  institution  called  the 
Indian  National  Congress.  Hungarian  particularism 
had  been  gratified  by  the  restoration  of  the  "  Gentle- 
"  men  of  the  Banner,"  a  title  so  nice  that  no  objection 
can  reasonably  be  taken  to  its  revival.  Italy  was  cry- 
ing for  its  Crispi.  Marshal  Martinez  Campos  had 
undertaken  the  charge  of  the  Melilla  campaign,  which 
is  a  piece  of  real  patriotism  on  the  Marshal's  part,  for 
few  triumphs  wait  on  the  victor  in  such  a  business, 
while  failure,  or  only  partial  success,  is  damaging. 
M.  Tricoupis  had  observed,  with  a  frankness  no  doubt 
charming  to  the  creditors  of  Greece,  that  that  country 
could  not  pay  her  debts  in  full,  but  would  do  what  she 
could ;  and  the  remains  of  Prince  Alexander,  some- 
time of  Bulgaria,  had  been  magnificently  received  in 
his  former  capital. 

There  was  still  little  or  no  positive  news  from  Mata- 
beleland  on  Tuesday.  A  part-explanation  of  the 
strange  explosion  at  Rio,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  Eng- 
lish sailors  a  month  ago,  was  at  last  received.  It 
appeared  that  the  exploding  magazine  was  a  Government 
one  which,  having  fallen  into  the  possession  of  the 
insurgents,  was  being  very  carelessly  emptied  of  its 
contents,  and  left  half  guarded  the  while  by  its  captors. 
The  Javary  had  really  sunk,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
starting  of  her  plates  by  the  concussion  of  her  own 
guns  (the  Chinoiserie  of  these  modern  men-of-war !), 
not  by  the  enemy's  fire.  Both  France  and  Italy  were 
Cabinetless,  and  it  was  thought  by  some  that  the  part 
played  by  M.  Carnot  in  M.  Dupuy's  fall  would  not 
much  facilitate  his  acquisition  of  a  new  Ministry.  The 
German  Budget  showed  an  exact  tally  ;  but  Count 
VON  Caprivi  had  received  an  infernal  machine.  A 
new  Tariff  Bill  had  been  introduced  into  the  United 
States  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  knocking  off 
duties  to  the  estimated  amount  of  some  fifty  million 
dollars. 

In  Wednesday's  papers  divers  native  doctors  of 
repute  added  their  testimony  in  re  opium  to  the  con- 
fusion of  missionary  folly.  The  newly  enfranchised 
women  of  New  Zealand  had  been  exercising  their 
privileges  amid  "  considerable  excitement."  M.  Carnot 
had  been  sending  for  a  large  number  of  the  male  adult 
population  of  France  without  prevailing  on  any  to  live 
with  him  and  be  his  Prime  Minister.  In  Italy  Signor 
Zanardelli  had  undertaken  an  ungrateful  and,  in  all 
probability,  but  a  makeshift  task.  It  was  rumoured 
from  Berlin  that  the  Emperor  as  well  as  his 
Chancellor  had  been  honoured  by  a  "  present  from 
"  Orleans  for  a  good  German  "  in  the  shape  of  a  box  of 
radish  seed,  alias  dynamite,  which,  said  the  sender 
humourously,  if  heterographically,  "  ne  crain d  pas  la 
"  gelee." 

It  appeared  on  Thursday  morning  that  M.  Spuller, 
a  henchman  of  Gambetta,  but  with  no  ill  record  as  a 
Foreign  Minister,  had  undertaken  the  extremely  thorny 
task  of  making  a  Ministry  in  France.  The  Russian 
Government,  with  Slav  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
blarney,  had  laid  down  the  keel  of  a  new  ironclad  to  be 
called  the  Paris — a  name  which  somehow  makes  us 
think  of  an  island  called  Dominica. 

By  yesterday  it  was  known  that  M.  Spuller  had 
failed  (some  said  because  he  was  too  little  Anglo- 
phobe),  but  would  enter  the  Ministry  as  a  subordinate 
of  the  coy  M.  Casimir-Perier,  who  had  yielded  at 
last,  after  three  approaches,  to  the  equivalent  on  M. 
Carnot's  part  of  the  threat  (a  favourite  one  with  not 
the  noblest  class  of  suitors)  of  Presidential  suicide. 
There  was  little  other  news  of  distinctness  or  im- 
portance. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  week  a 
16  au      rather  mysterious  affair  or  group  of  affairs 
— the  discovery  of  a  box  of  dynamite,  which  had  missed 
fire,  near  the  barracks,  the  arrest  of  a  person  with 
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detonators  on  him,  and  the  murder  of  a  suspected 
dynamiter — occurred  in  Dublin. 

The  Law  We  are  glad  to  see  that  some  protest  has 
Courts,  been  made  against  the  very  harsh  language 
addressed  by  the  Highgate  magistrates  to  a  clergyman 
who  had  prosecuted  a  laundress  for  pawning  linen.  If 
these  "  exlent  beaks  "  had  been  a  little  more  expert  and 
a  little  less  philanthropic,  they  would  have  known  that 
this  dishonest  practice  is  too  often  a  regular  one  with 
the  interesting  lavandiere,  and  is  the  real  explanation 
of  most  of  those  mysterious  delays  and  losses  "  at  the 
"  wash  "  which  so  do  vex  the  British  housewife.  It  may 
also  be  suggested  to  their  worships  that,  to  a  nice 
and  fastidious  taste,  the  custody  of  the  pawnbroker, 
with  the  fellowship  of  his  wares,  is  not  the  ideal  one 
for  garments. 

On  Wednesday  the  Court  of  Appeal  sustained  the 
doctrine  of  sovereign  rights  in  the  case  of  Mighell  v. 
the  Sultan  of  Johore  ;  and  the  intervention  of  the 
Queen's  Proctor  in  the  Carew  divorce  suit  was,  after 
a  long  hearing,  withdrawn.  Whereat,  of  course,  divers 
good  persons  have  railed  at  that  official,  forgetting  that 
without  him  the  Divorce  Court  would  be — as  the  French 
Divorce  Court,  we  believe,  already  is — a  mere  hotbed  of 
-collusion. 

The  Harness  case  has  been  going  on  during  the 
week ;  and  the  enormous  Zierenberg  libel  suit,  the 
hearing  of  which  was  suspended  by  the  Long  Vacation, 
began  again  to  run  its  course. 

At  the  end  of  last  week  Scotland  was  in- 
dulging in  a  small  strike,  as  a  sort  of 
"  tiger"  to  the  great  English  one.  London  prices  had 
Teached  almost  their  normal  winter's  level  in  not  very 
cheap  times,  and  Lord  Eosebery  had  sent  an  important 
•communique,  denying  that  anything  had  been  agreed 
on  outside  the  printed  terms  of  settlement.  This  at 
once  disposes  of  Mr.  Pickard,  and  the  minimum  wage, 
and  the  "  Victory  of  Labour." 

The  Scotch  Coal  Strike  (which,  as  it  comes  from  a 
demand  for  an  extra  shilling  a  day,  even  our  impudent 
minimum-wage  advocates  will  hardly  call  a  "  lock-out") 
was  rather  severe  at  the  opening  of  this  week,  some 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  men  in  the  West  having  gone 
■out.  In  England  the  Miners'  Federation  were  showing 
a  bad  spirit,  exclaiming  against  "  stacking"  coal  (they 
will  probably  soon  insist  that  every  householder  shall 
buy  so  much  coal  every  year,  as  others  had  to  do  with 
salt  of  old),  and  talking  as  if  the  minimum  wage  had 
not  been  dropped  from  the  Eosebery  agreement. 

The  "  living-wage "  people  met  on  Wednesday,  far 
from  the  cold  shade  of  Deans  and  Abbeys,  and  fostered 
genially  by  Mr.  George  Eussell  and  the  Holborn 
Town  Hall.  From  the  reports  of  the  meeting  in  sym- 
pathizing journals,  the  speeches  appear  to  have  been 
very  mischievous  and  very  unmitigated  nonsense.  But 
we  do  not  wonder  that  it  howled  down  Mr.  Henson  of 
Barking  and  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  when  they  tried  to  talk 
sense  to  it.  "  Never  throw  a  cold  over  your  company  " 
is  a  maxim  which  Mr.  Henson  and  Lord  Hugh  must 
have  forgotten.  And  there  is  no  cold  so  deadly  chill 
as  the  cold  of  reason  when  it  runs  down  the  back  of  a 
fool  who  has  just  wit  enough  to  suspect  that  he  may 
possibly  be  one. 

„         ,        On  Monday  morning  in  the  Times  Mr. 

■Correspondence.    ^  J  .  0 

.Bancroft  summed  up  a  straggling  cor- 
respondence which  has  been  going  on  for  some  time 

between  him  and  M.  Sardou.  Another  was  published 

which,  till  the  Bishop  explains,  does  not  look  creditable 
to  the  Bench,  between  Mr.  E.  N.  Buxton  and  the 
Bishop  of  London  as  to  the  adulteration  of  beer. 

Ceremonies  and  Tuesday  was  a  great  day  for  functions.  The 
Addresses.     Prince  of  Wales,  assisted  by  a  great  con- 
gregation of  wigdom,  presided  at  the  founding  of  anew 
Chancery  Bar  Freemasons'  Lodge  at  Lincoln's  Inn. 


Racing 


Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  (in  the  absence  through  ill  health 
of  Mr.  Balfour)  was  the  chief  speaker  at  the  unveil- 
ing of  the  Lowell  Memorial  in  the  Chapter  House 
at  Westminster,  and  warmly  eulogized  his  subject. 
Vice-Admiral  Colomb  delivered  a  lecture  on  "  Coal- 
"  ing  Stations "  at  Aldershot,  and  Mr.  Archibald 
Colquhoun  one  at  the  Colonial  Institute  on  Matabele- 
land.  Princess  Christian  opened  a  new  Free  Library 
in  Walworth. 

The  two  chief  functions  of  St.  Andrews  Day  in 
London,  the  anniversaries  of  the  Eoyal  Society  and  of 
the  Scottish  Corporation,  passed  off  with  success  on 
Thursday,  Lord  Kelvin  being  ex  officio  the  President 
of  the  first,  and  Lord  Eoberts  (an  interesting  im- 
portation, but  a  citizen  of  Scotland  by  this  time  a 
hundred  times  dyed)  of  the  second. 

London  The  slackness  of  "  Moderates  "  in  County 
Government.  Council  elections  was  ill  shown  this  day 
week,  when  the  seat  for  North  Islington,  vacated  by 
Dr.  Origsby  (rewarded  for  his  labours),  was  kept  by 
the  Progressives  by  fourteen  votes  only.  And  it  is 
pretty  safe  to  say  that  there  were  fourteen  hundred 
"Moderates"  who  might  have  voted  if  they  would 
have  taken  the  trouble. 

After  some  minor  racing  at  Warwick  in  the 
earlier  part  of  last  week,  the  "  legitimate 
"  flat  racing  season  "  came  to  an  end  at  Manchester 
with  two  important  races  on  Friday  and  Saturday  last. 
The  first,  the  Lancashire  Handicap,  was  fought  for  by 
nineteen  horses,  at  least  half  of  which  were  of  good 
quality,  and  won  by  Colonel  North's  Lady  Hermit, 
after  a  pretty  close  race  with  Lady  Halle  and  Macready. 

Saturday's  race,  the  Manchester  November  Han- 
dicap, was  still  more  valuable  and  interesting.  Twenty 
ran  for  it,  including  La  Fleche,  who,  carrying  9st.  1 1  lbs., 
was  made  joint  favourite,  at  5  to  I,  with  Aborigine,  who 
carried  45  lbs.  less.  Nearly  a  dozen  horses  had  a  fair 
chance,  the  best  perhaps,  on  paper,  being  Cereza,  who 
was  in  at  7  st.  4  lbs.  The  weight  was  too  much  for 
Baron  Hirsch's  fine  mare,  who  finished  sixth,  with 
Cereza  in  front  of  her.  In  the  end,  Mr.  Peacock's 
Golden  Drop  took  the  race  very  easily  from  Simonian 
and  Son  of  a  Gun,  each  of  whom  had,  at  one  point 
or  other  of  the  mile  and  three-quarters,  looked  like 
winning. 

There  were  at  the  end  of  last  week  and  the 
beginning  of  this  possibly  unjust,  but  cer- 
tainly unpleasant,  complaints  of  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  certain  lifeboat  crews  during  the  recent  gale. 
An  Antarctic  expedition  was  mooted  at  the  Geographical 
Society  on  Monday. 

Mr.  West,  Attorney- General  for  the  Duchy 
1  uary.   ^  Lancaster,  and  Eecorder  of  Manchester, 
was  well  known  as  a  lawyer,  and  at  one  time  as  ft, 

member  of  Parliament.  The  politics  of  Mr.  Kenelm 

Digby  were  bad  ;  but  the  man  was  good,  and,  indeed, 
so  much  too  good  for  his  politics  that,  after  sitting  for 
some  time  as  a  Home  Buler,  he  was  turned  out  for 
coarser  instruments.  He  was  the  son  of  one  of  the 
most  curious  and  interesting  figures  of  the  century,  in 
a  certain  way,  the  author  of  the  Broad   Stone  of 

Honour.  Captain  Henry  Chetwynd  had  for  many 

years  been  an  official,  and  latterly  the  chief  in- 
spector, of  the  National  Lifeboat  Institution,  and 

had  done  excellent  work.  Sir  Archibald  Obr 

EwiNG  was  a  mighty  man  in  "  Turkey  red  "  and 
suchlike  things,  and  a  Scotch  Tory  member  of  Par- 
liament for  all  but   a  quarter  of  a  century.  

Mr.  A.  L.  Bruce,  a  partner  in  the  famous  firm  of 
Younger,  was  a  very  prominent  Edinburgh  man,  a 
great  philanthropist,  son-in-law  of  Livingstone,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Imperial  British  East  Africa  Com- 
pany, and  a  very  staunch  Liberal-Unionist.  As  for 

Sir  John  Drummond  Hay,  he  belonged  to  the  rarest, 
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but  most  valuable,  class  of  what  some  susceptibilities 
require  us  to  call  "  Great  Britons  and  Irishmen,"  a 
class  never,  we  trust,  likely  to  be  found  wanting  among 
us,  though  their  powers  are  just  now  terribly  cramped 
and  crippled  by  democracy,  the  telegraph,  and  other 
inventions  of  Ahriman.  For  more  than  forty  years 
Sir  John,  first  as  Attache,  then  as  Consul-General,  and 
lastly  as  Minister  and  Envoy  in  Morocco,  maintained 
the  influence  and  preponderance  of  England  with 

extraordinary  skill  and   success.  Sir  Alexander 

Cunningham,  K.C.I.E.,  was  an  old  Indian  servant  of  the 
Crown,  a  good  soldier,  and  a  very  great  archaeologist 
indeed. 

Two  books  of  great,  though  verv  different, 

Books,  Sec.     .  ,         °        '  °  > 

interest  have  appeared  this  week — Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell's  generous  Life  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith  (Blackwood),  and  a  reprint  of  the  famous 
illustrated  Tennyson  of  1857  (Macmillan).  Of  the 
former  fuller  account  will  appear  elsewhere  ;  the  latter 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  notice  here.  Comparing  it  narrowly 
with  an  old  copy,  the  only  differences  we  can  perceive 
are  a  slight  alteration  in  the  face  of  the  type,  and  the 
substitution  of  white  paper  for  the  yellow-toned 
medium  which  was  popular  thirty  years  ago,  and  which 
already  shows  some  signs  of  "  foxing."  The  charming 
illustrations  are  excellently  rendered,  and  hardly  at  all 
the  worse  for  wear — especially  in  the  case  of  those 
admirable  designs  of  Rossetti's  which  have  scarcely  been 
surpassed  in  their  kind,  and  the  originals  of  some  of 
which,  by  the  way,  are  at  this  moment  on  view  at  the 

Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition.  The  new  S.  C.  A.  P.  A., 

which  deserves  sympathy  not  only  because  of  its  excellent 
aim  (which  may  be  briefly  described  as  that  of  extend- 
ing the  law  of  nuisance  to  advertisements),  but  because 
of  its  goodly  initials  (almost  as  agreeable  as  those  of 
the  Association  For  Boasting  A  Senior  Proctor  Gratis), 
has  made  an  excellent  start  with  its  new  magazine,  A 
Beautiful  World.  Before  the  earth  is  made  beautiful 
again  some  of  us  will  be  under  it ;  but  that  is  no  reason 
for  not  supporting  the  Society,  which  can  be  done  for 
half  a  crown  a  year  or  a  guinea  for  life. 


LORD  SALISBURY  IN  SOUTH  WALES. 

LORD  SALISBURY'S  first  and  principal  speech  at 
Cardiff  derived  especial  interest  from  the  novelty 
and  abundance  of  the  texts  with  which  recent  events 
have  supplied  him.  It  is  true  that  his  speeches  seldom 
fail  in  originality  of  treatment,  even  when  his  materials 
are  none  of  the  newest ;  but  they  naturally  gain  in 
freshness  and  force  when  circumstances  and  his  oppo- 
nents have  been  as  kind  to  him  as  they  have  since  he 
last  addressed  a  popular  audience.  For,  since  then, 
Parliament  has  met,  Ministers  have  blundered  into 
the  thick  of  the  Parish  Councils  Bill,  the  ludicrous 
failure  of  the  agitation  against  the  House  of  Lords 
has  fully  declared  itself,  the  Government  have  been 
brought  to  book  over  the  condition  of  the  navy,  and 
Mr.  Morley  has  spoken  unadvisedly  with  his  lips.  All 
this  new  matter  is,  of  course,  very  agreeable  handling 
for  a  speaker  of  Lord  Salisbury's  peculiar  gift,  and  he 
used  it' in  a  way  which  has  caused  considerable  writhing 
in  Gladstonian  circles.  His  victims  appear  to  have  felt 
his  thrusts  the  more  keenly  from  the  fact  of  his  having 
saluted  them  gracefully  over  the  settlement  of  the  Coal 
Strikebeforefallingon.  We  may  applaud  the  compliments 
without  too  unreservedly  approving  of  the  precedent 
created  by  the  step  on  which  they  were  bestowed. 
But  the  ill  grace  with  which  the  Gladstonians  have  in 
general  reci  ived  them  reached,  perhaps,  its  unworthiest 
pitch  in  the  insinuation  that  Lord  Salisbury  had 
purposely  abstained  from  any  reference  by  name 
to  the  President  of  the  Masters'  and  Miners'  Confer- 
ence.   Lord  Ro&EBERY,  who  has  a  sense  of  humour, 


and  is,  no  doubt,  fully  aware  of  what  his  own  contribu- 
tion to  the  happy  result  amounts  to,  must  have  already 
found  many  occasions  to  smile  at  the  fatuous  lauda- 
tions with  which  he  has  been  overwhelmed ;  but  he 
must  feel  more  disgust  than  amusement  at  this 
attempt  of  a  partisan  to  excite  prejudice  against  an 
adversary  for  not  having  swelled  the  ignorant  chorus 
with  words  of  unmerited  praise  which,  in  the  mouth 
of  any  man  of  sense  and  information,  could  not 
possibly  be  sincere. 

That  Lord  Salisbury's  outspoken  remarks  on  the 
Parish  Councils  Bill  should  have  provoked  uneasy  pro- 
test from  some  commentators  who  call,  and  perhaps 
believe,  themselves  Conservatives  was  only  to  be  ex- 
pected.   His  description  of  the  measure,  nevertheless, 
as  one  which  has  been  brought  into  existence  by  no- 
local  need  nor  even  any  local  demand,  is  strictly  accu- 
rate ;  and  the  mere  fact  that  it  is  the  so-called  "  com- 
"  pletion  "  of  a  work  which  Conservatives  never  ought 
to  have  begun  is  no  reason  why  its  true  character 
should  not  be  assigned  to  it,  even — since  he  has  the 
frankness  to  do  so — by  the  statesman  who  must,  no 
doubt,  bear  the  responsibility  of  putting  the  "  comple- 
"  tion  "  argument  into  the  mouths  of  his  adversaries. 
We  would  rather,  of  course,  that  Conservative  states- 
men should  not  pass  laws  which,  besides  being  in 
themselves  unwise  and  unnecessary,  point  the  way 
to  still  more  injurious  legislative  developments;  but 
it  is,  at  least,  a  sign  of  grace,  and  a  promise  of 
the  avoidance  of  such  errors  in  future,  that  they  call 
these  developments  by  their  true  names.    It  is  cer- 
tainly better  than  that  they  should  feign  contentment 
with  mischievous  growths  of  legislation  for  fear  of 
provoking  the  reproach  that  they  themselves  have  sown 
the  seeds.    No  one,  however,  supposes  that  the  feeling 
of  the  Gladstonian  party  towards  the  Parish  Councils 
Bill  is,  in  reality,  very  much  warmer  than  Lord  Salis- 
bury's.   If  they  are  being  kept  labouring  at  it  by 
their  revered  rider  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  un- 
manageable horse,  according  to  Lord  Salisbury's 
humorous  comparison,  is  kept  "  galloping  round  a 
"  ploughed  field,"  it  is  not  because  either  the  party  or 
the  Government  have  much  belief  in  it.    It  is  simply 
because  Mr.  Gladstone  is  at  his  wit's  end  what  to  be  at. 
The  one  thing  on  which,  in  his  obstinate  infatuation) 
with  his  Irish  policy,  he  never  calculated  has  actually 
happened.     He  counted,  we  have  no  doubt,  on  the  . 
rejection  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  by  the  House  of 
Lords.    What  he  did  not  count  on  was  its  silent,  but 
no  less  emphatic,  rejection  by  the  country.    If  the 
Session  were  wasted  over  a  measure  ultimately  lost,  he 
expected  that  at  least  he  would  be  able  to  spend  a 
profitable  recess  in  "  raising  the  people  "  against  the 
House  of  Lords.    With  the  disappointing  discovery  of 
the  fact,  not  revealed  to  him — although  previously 
quite  well  known  to  every  one  else — until  after  his- 
elaborate  indictment  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  his 
way  home  from  Scotland,  bewilderment  set  in,  amid 
which  the  one  dimly  visible  hope  of  extrication  from  his 
difficulties  seemed  to  him  to  lie  in  making  up  a  "  bag. 
"  of  boons "  to  take  to  the  country,  by  convulsive 
efforts  to  cram  the  work  of  six  months  into  as  many 
weeks. 

It  is  almost  a  pity,  perhaps,  that  Lord  Salisbury 
did  not  devote  more  of  his  speech  to  a  review  of  the 
Parliamentary  situation.  He  would  have  found  ample 
scope  for  his  satirical  powers  in  a  survey  of  the  progress, 
achieved  and  prospective,  of  the  Parish  Councils  Bill, 
and  in  a  conjectural  estimate  of  the  number  of  months 
of  1 894  which  it  will  take  to  pass  it.  Still  we  can  under- 
stand the  attractions  for  him  of  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy 
and  Mr.  John  Morley — the  former  with  his  pro- 
phecies of  re-introduction  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill, 
backed  by  an  indignant  people  in  an  autumn  Session, 
and  the  latter  with  his  vapouring  menaces  of  the 
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House  of  Lords  as  a  body  amenable  not  to  "argument, 
"  reason,  or  discussion,  but  only  to  force."  Certainly 
no  one  should  understand  the  operation  of  this  last- 
mentioned  political  agent  better  than  Mr.  Morley  ; 
for  it  can  hardly  have  been  by  argument,  reason, 
or  discussion  that  he  was  brought  to  vote  in  1893 
for  an  arrangement  with  respect  to  Irish  representa- 
tion which  he  denounced  in  1886  as  intolerable.  If 
it  was  not  brought  about  by  the  application  of  that 
species  of  "  force  "  which  has  been  applied  with  such 
commanding  success  by  certain  Irish  engineers  to  Mr. 
Morley's  venerable  chief,  his  movements  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Ministerial  lobby  in  the  divisions  on  the 
9th  Clause  of  the  Home  Eule  Bill  must  be  taken  as 
establishing  the  metaphysical  paradox  of  an  effect 
without  a  cause.  It  is,  however,  a  little  audacious 
on  Mr.  Morley's  part  to  declaim  after  this  against 
the  Lords  for  yielding  only  to  force,  and  still  more 
so  to  suggest  that  force  should  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  them  in  order  to  dislodge  them  from  the  posi- 
tion which  he  himself  occupied  in  1886,  and  which 
he  has  never  vouchsafed  a  syllable  of  justification  for 
abandoning. 

The  general  character  of  Ministerial  legislation  did 
not  escape  Lord  Salisbury's  caustic  comment,  if  he 
passed  somewhat  briefly  over  the  Parliamentary  situa- 
tion, and  had  little  to  say  about  the  condition  of 
public  business.  Both  at  the  luncheon  on  Wednesday 
and  at  his  speech  at  Newport  the  same  afternoon,  he 
carried  on,  with  much  vigour  and  effect,  the  work  of 
friendly  criticism  which  he  had  begun  at  Cardiff.  His 
further  remarks  on  the  Parish  Councils  Bill,  and  on 
the  obvious  fact  that  the  extension  of  local  self- 
government  to  the  parishes  has  its  sole  interest  for  the 
Grladstonians  in  the  opportunity  it  affords  of  "  hound- 
"  ing  various  classes  "  against  each  other,  were  very 
much  to  the  point ;  as  also  was  his  observation  on 
the  dominance  of  this  form  of  malignant  activity,  and 
its  continuous  ministration  to  the  work  of  personal  ad- 
vancement throughout  the  whole  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
career.  Nor  need  any  one  ask  for  a  more  compendious 
and  effective  statement  of  this  case,  from  history, 
justice,  and  policy  against  the  Thirty  Thieves  who 
have  vowed  themselves  to  the  spoliation  of  the 
Church  in  "Wales  than  Lord  Salisbury  set  before  his 
hosts  of  the  Cardiff  Conservative  Association.  We 
wish  we  could  share  his  belief  that  the  "  days  of 
"  the  stump  are  numbered,"  and  that  the  time  is 
approaching  when  political  opinion  will  be  formed  by 
the  interchange  of  views  in  private  intercourse  rather 
than  by  platform  orations.  Unfortunately,  however, 
this  presupposes  an  increase  in  the  proportion 
which  political  "  opinion,"  properly  so  called,  bears  to 
the  total  mass  of  sentiment,  passion,  or  whatever  we 
choose  to  call  it,  which  really  determines  the  result  of 
elections.  At  no  time  has  reasoned  political  opinion 
been  formed,  or  even  much  affected,  by  platform 
oratory  ;  at  no  time  has  this  mass  of  sentiment,  passion, 
or  whatever  we  choose  to  call  it,  been  formed  or 
affected  by  anything  else.  If  the  stump  is  to  wither, 
and  the  home,  the  club,  the  debating  society  to  be- 
come "  more  and  more,"  this  can  only  happen  through 
a  corresponding  increase  of  the  number  of  electors 
with  whom  politics  is  a  matter  of  reasoned  conviction, 
and  a  decrease  of  those  with  whom  it  is  a  mere 
response  of  the  instincts — usually  of  the  baser  instincts 
— to  the  appeal  of  some  professional  agitator.  We 
wish,  as  we  have  said,  that  we  could  see  the  propor- 
tions of  these  two  classes  varying  as  Lord  Salisbury 
sees  them.  To  us,  we  confess,  the  tendency  to 
variation  seems  to  set  in  exactly  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. 


ASHAMED  TO  BEG. 

THERE  was  a  venerable  anecdote,  supposed  in  its 
day  to  illustrate  the  superiority  of  English  justice 
over  the  commodity  supplied  in  that  name  in  the 
neighbouring  country  of  France,  which  told  how  an 
English  traveller  was  haled  before  somebody  in  the 
nature  of  a  judge,  in  the  matter  of  a  disputed  claim 
preferred  against  him  by  a  native.  The  judge  satisfied 
himself  as  to  the  identity  of  the  parties,  and  the  fact 
that  the  claim  had  been  made,  and  then  delivered 
judgment  by  addressing  the  defendant  in  the  words, 
"  Vous  etes  riche.  II  est  pauvre.  Payez ! "  We 
deeply  regret  to  record  that  a  bench  of  magistrates  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex  has  shown  its  intelligence, 
fairness,  and  general  fitness  for  the  discharge  of  its 
duties  to  be  about  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  alleged 
French  magistrate. 

The  facts  were  these.  Mrs.  Pountney  seems  to  have 
been  a  person  ready  to  take  in  washing  on  occasion. 
Mr.  Pountney  "represented"  to  Mr.  Miles,  the  Vicar 
of  his  parish,  that  he  was  "  in  great  distress,"  and  Mr. 
Miles,  who  appears  to  be  a  charitably  disposed  clergy- 
man, lent  him  money  "on  a  written  agreement  that  it 
"  was  to  be  paid  back  out  of  the  washing  money."  In 
order  to  enable  the  Pountneys  to  redeem  their  debt,  Mr. 
Miles  very  kindly  sent  sheets  and  table-cloths  from  his 
house  to  be  washed  by  Mrs.  Pountney.  That  intelli- 
gent and  grateful  person  pawned  six  sheets  and  six 
table-cloths,  and  pocketed  the  money.  Mr.  Miles 
thought — and  his  churchwarden  and  two  sidesmen 
agree  with  him — that  further  charity  or  indulgence 
would  be  misplaced,  and,  in  pursuance  of  his  legal  right, 
prosecuted  the  woman  for  the  theft  before  the  magis- 
trates at  Highgate.  The  facts  were  not  disputed,  but 
"  the  defendant  said  she  was  very  sorry.  She  did  it 
"  through  sheer  starvation.  She  had  no  money  to  go 
"  on  with,  and  had  to  pay  for  coals."  Thieves  so 
seldom  tell  the  truth  that  this  is  likely  to  have  been  a 
lie  ;  but  let  us  assume  that  it  was  true.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Bench  was  a  Mr.  Bodkin,  and  he  is  reported  to 
have  said  to  the  prosecutor : — "  She  says  her  children 
"  were  shoeless,  and  crying  for  food."  The  Vicar  said 
he  did  not  wish  to  press  for  punishment,  and  a  Mr. 
Homan  (one  of  the  magistrates)  said,  "  Better  to  have 
"  relieved  the  poor  woman,  I  should  have  thought." 
The  Vicar  naturally  made  some  protest ;  admitting,  in 
answer  to  a  question  from  the  Bench,  "  It  is  perfectly 
"  true  that  they  are  poor."  Finally,  the  sapient  Mr. 
Bodkin  said  to  him,  "  Probably  you  have  never  been  in 
"  the  position  of  having  your  children  crying  for  food. 
"  You  do  not  know  what  temptation  is  in  such  cases." 
The  woman  was  fined  a  shilling,  with  the  alternative  of 
one  day's  imprisonment,  and  if,  as  seems  probable,  the 
sentence  of  imprisonment  was  technically  over  before 
it  had  begun,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  fine  was  paid. 

The  day  after  the  report  of  these  scandalous  pro- 
ceedings was  published,  the  already  mentioned  church- 
warden and  two  sidesmen  of  Mr.  Miles's  parish  thought 
it  necessary  to  write  to  the  Times  declaring  that  Mr. 
Miles  had  treated  the  woman  Pountney  with  great 
kindness  and  forbearance,  and  had  considered  the  pro- 
secution necessary  by  way  of  example.  As  far  as  con- 
cerns Messrs.  Bodkin  and  Homan  no  such  explanation 
was  necessary.  They  seem  not  to  know  that  their 
business  is  to  administer  law,  and  not  to  censure  other 
people,  upon  information  which  must  necessarily  be 
incomplete,  for  not  giving  money  to  rogues.  The 
shoelessness  and  crying  of  the  children  were  no 
possible  excuse  to  Mrs.  Pountney  for  stealing  the 
Vicar's  linen.  There  is  the  workhouse,  where  every 
improvident  person  who  has  chosen  to  bring  children 
into  the  world  without  the  means  of  supporting  them 
can  have  them  clothed  and  fed  at  other  people's  ex- 
pense. To  do  so — in  the  absence  of  some  special  mis- 
fortune— is,  no  doubt,  to  be  a  beggar,  and  to  have. 
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cause  for  shame.  But  to  be  ashamed  to  beg,  yet  not 
ashamed  to  steal,  is  absurd  ;  and  for  magistrates  to 
encourage  such  distorted  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  is 
monstrous.  The  little  Pountneys  might  have  incurred 
some  discredit  by  being  the  children  of  a  woman  reduced 
to  beg  from  the  public  for  their  support.  As  it  is, 
they  incur  decidedly  more  by  being  the  children  of 
a  thief,  and  an  ungrateful  thief  to  boot.  Let  alone 
the  insults  which,  by  the  abuse  of  their  authority, 
the  magistrates  presumed  to  offer  to  Mr.  Miles,  they 
did  their  utmost  to  convey  the  general  impression  that, 
in  a  country  crammed  with  workhouses,  relieving 
officers,  and  policemen — to  say  nothing  of  charitable 
individuals  and  institutions — and  loaded  with  rates 
largely  spent  in  charity,  it  is  legitimate  to  steal  when 
you  are  hungry  or  idle.  If  all  county  and  borough 
magistrates  behaved  like  these  men  of  Highgate,  it 
would  be  time  to  put  Mr.  Alpheus  Morton  at  the 
head  of  an  agitation  for  abolishing  them  altogether, 
and  substituting  stipendiaries  acquainted  with  the 
rudiments  of  their  duty. 


MR.  ASQUITII'S  SECOND  INTENTIONS. 

THE  question  whether  a  chimera,  buzzing  in  a 
vacuum,  can  devour  second  intentions  is  said  to 
have  been  much  discussed  by  the  schoolmen.  It  is, 
we  believe,  still  unsolved.  The  converse  of  the  im- 
plied proposition  is  true,  as  we  have  recently  had 
evidence.  Second  intentions,  disporting  themselves  in 
the  skull  of  Mr.  Asquith,  have  made  short  work  of  the 
chimera  which  was  buzzing  there  very  busily  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks  ago.  The  Home  Secretary  had 
prohibited,  without  giving  any  reasons  at  all,  though 
he  imprudently  gave  bad  reasons  in  his  reply  to 
Mr.  Darling  last  Tuesday,  a  meeting  which  certain 
Anarchists  proposed  to  hold  to-morrow  in  Trafalgar 
Square.  He  allowed  a  meeting  of  the  same  sect  to  be 
held  there  on  November  12th,  and  gave  subsequently  a 
very  lame  apology  for  his  permission.  The  meeting 
was  conceded,  at  the  instigation  of  a  certain  Mr. 
Witt,  to  the  Friends  of  Freedom  Group,  who,  as 
they  had  the  candour  to  avow,  had  selected  Bloody 
Sunday,  the  anniversary  of  the  day  of  martyrdom,  to 
commemorate  the  murder  of  the  Chicago  Anarchists, 
under  the  forms  of  law,  in  1887.  The  speaking,  appro- 
priately enough,  was  of  a  gory  and  murderous  cha- 
racter. One  of  the  orators,  referring  with  approval  to 
the  Barcelona  massacre,  intimated  that  something  of 
the  same  kind  might  be  expected  before  very  long  in 
England.  At  a  meeting  the  day  before  there  was 
a  counterfeit  presentment  of  Mr.  Asquith,  hanging 
from  a  gallows,  with  this  super-,  or  possibly  sub- 
scription, "Asquith,  the  murderer."  Mr.  Asquith, 
who,  to  give  him  the  credit  which  may  be  his  due, 
does  not  seem  wanting  in  the  nerve  which  a  Home 
Secretary  should  have,  took  the  personal  compli- 
ment very  coolly.  It  might  not,  he  intimated,  be 
in  good  taste ;  but  we  must  remember  he  is  not  a 
Minister  of  good  taste,  nor,  indeed,  if  the  office  existed, 
can  we  readily  think  of  any  member  of  the  present 
Government  with  marked  qualifications  for  it.  As  to  the 
suggestion  of  memorizing  another  Barcelona  in  England, 
Mr.  Asquith  had  his  answer  ready.  This  sort  of  talk 
"  was  simply  blowing  off  the  steam."  It  "acted  as  a 
"  safety-valve."  The  only  danger  was  in  not  allowing 
speeches  of  the  kind  complained  of.  They  ought,  in- 
deed, on  Mr.  Asquith's  principles,  to  be  positively 
encouraged.  But  this  would  apply  just  as  much  to 
Mr.  Stephens's  effusions  in  the  Commonwealth  on 
which  Mr.  A=QUini  justifies  his  prohibition  of  to- 
morrow's meeting. 

Tt  was  the  prayer  of  Paul  Louis  Courier  to  be 
delivered  du  m<i\in  el  de  la  mUaphore.    We  should 


have  thought  that  the  evil  spirit  would  scarcely  have 
succeeded  in  tempting  Mr.  Asquith  with  such  meta- 
phors as  the  safety-valve  and  blowing  off  the  steam. 
Together  with  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  they  have 
been  long  worn  out.  Perhaps,  if  we  cannot  escape 
metaphors,  the  speeches  to  which  he  applied  this  illus- 
tration might  rather  be  compared  to  the  sparks  from 
a  foul  chimney  or  the  funnel  of  a  steamer,  which  have 
sometimes  been  known  to  set  things  on  fire.  His 
whole  theory — the  safety-valve  and  letting  off  the  steam 
theory — of  public  meeting  rests  upon  a  confusion  of 
thought.  The  mere  effervescence  of  an  undetermined 
excitement  may  often  do  little  mischief.  The  poli- 
tician, whether  Prime  Minister  or  member  of  the 
Freedom  group,  who  simply  unpacks  his  heart  with 
words,  may  relieve  himself,  though  in  unseemly 
fashion,  without  doing  much  harm  to  others.  But  the 
commemoration  of  the  Anarchist  murderers  of  Chicago, 
the  suggestion  of  the  hanging  of  a  Home  Secretary, 
and  the  intimation  of  Barcelona  outrages  impending 
over  England,  substitute  specific  images,  appealing 
directly  to  the  senses  of  ignorant  and  excitable 
people,  for  a  mere  abstract  disaffection  which  has 
little  or  no  hold  on  them.  Their  reason  is  weak. 
Their  imagination  is  easily  mastered  by  coarse  appeals 
to  it.  The  mere  picture  or  description  of  a  thing 
done  creates  an  impulse  to  do  it,  which  acts  upon 
the  nervous  system  almost  independently  of  the  will. 
The  dynamite  crimes,  like  other  crimes,  are  quite 
as  much  mechanically  imitative  as  deliberately  con- 
trived with  a  distinct  political  aim.  They  are  perpe- 
trated by  people  who  are  often  little  more  than  criminal 
automata.  The  sort  of  atmosphere  which  is  created 
by  such  speeches  as  those  which  Mr.  Asquith  tolerated 
three  weeks  ago  is  favourable  to  the  conversion  of  a 
hazy  and  undefined  discontent  and  anger  into  dis- 
tinctively criminal  purpose  and  action,  framing  itself 
on  the  example  of  the  dynamiters  who  are  held  up  to 
admiration  as  avenging  heroes.  Mr.  Asquith  sees 
this  now,  though  he  has  not  the  candour  to  admit, 
except  by  conduct  more  conclusive  than  words,  that  he 
sees  it. 


A  NEW  METHOD  WITH  HISTORY. 

SOME  time  ago  an  English  historian's  attention  was 
drawn  to  a  new  method  of  original  historical  re- 
search. A  professional  fortune-teller,  or  some  such 
person,  has,  when  in  a  clairvoyant  condition,  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  interviewing  Anne  Boleyn.  What  the 
historical  results  were— whether  Anne  confessed  that 
the  illustrious  Beformer,  her  husband,  served  her  right 
or  not — we  do  not  pretend  to  know.  But  it  is  plain 
that,  if  there  were  only  a  grain  of  truth  in  the  preten- 
sions of  clairvoyants,  history  would  become  a  study 
much  more  vivid  and  Macaulayese.  We  could  not,  of 
course,  believe  what  the  characters  said  any  more  than 
of  old  ;  but  their  costume  and  personal  appearance  and 
little  ways  might  all  be  reproduced  in  a  popular  and 
exciting  manner.  Indeed,  there  seems  no  reason  why 
the  seeress  of  Anne  Boleyn  should  not  give  us  a  set  of 
"  Dead  Celebrities  at  Home "  once  a  week.  This 
brightly  pictorial  literature  would  be  at  least  a  pleasant 
change  from  the  usual  jockeys,  singers,  sculptors, 
authors,  and  other  advertising  characters  "  at  home." 

As  it  chances,  we  have  at  least  one  good  example  of 
a  clairvoyant  interview  with  historical  characters.  We 
do  not  ask  the  reader's  belief  for  what  follows,  both 
because  we  do  not  believe  in  it  ourselves,  and  also 
because  it  tends  to  throw  a  stain  on  the  ermine-like 
purity  of  Mary  Stuart.  Mr.  Skelton  will  not,  we 
fancy,  accept  it  as  evidence.  Nor  do  we.  But  what 
strikes  us  is  the  clearness  and  crispness,  as  it  were,  of 
the  information  gained  by  turning  a  clairvoyant  on  to 
the  past.    The  authority  is  the  Dr.  Gregory  who 
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was  so  well  known  in  connexion  with  the  mesmerism 
of  Dr.  Elliotson's  time.  According  to  Dr.  Gregory, 
what  happened  was  more  or  less  this,  that  a  certain 
Major  Buckley  mesmerized  a  young  officer,  to  whom 
he  lent  his  ring.  This  was  a  "  medallion  "  (cameo  ?) 
of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  The  seer  said  it  was  very 
valuable;  had  belonged,  when  differently  set,  to  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  had  been  given  to  her  by  a 
musician.  He  then  "  saw  "  the  musician's  signature, 
which  was  Eizzio.  Next  he  began  to  copy  a  small 
imaginary  vellum  document,  containing  a  diamond 
cross,  which  was  "  worn  out  of  sight  by  Mary.  The 
"  vellum  has  been  shown  in  the  House  of  Lords." 
This  is  a  weak  point  in  the  new  method  of  treating 
history.  Was  the  Westminster  Commission  on  the 
Casket  Documents  intended,  or  the  "  sighting"  of  the 
contents  of  the  Casket,  as  described  by  Morton,  or  the 
exhibition  of  the  papers  before  the  Scotch  Parliament 
or  Privy  Council  ?  That  Mary  should  wear  concealed 
a  diamond  cross  given  by  KizziO  is  certainly  not  an 
additional  testimonial  to  her  honesty,  though  we 
know  not  if  Eizzio  did  more  than  convey  the  cross, 
perhaps,  from  the  Pope.  The  vellum  contained  the 
letters : — "  Vous  amez  par  .  .  .  Vous  etes  bonne." 
After  par  came  a  spot  of  green  mould  on  the  document 
as  "seen,"  and  the  reading  parce  que  is  suggested. 
The  vellum  and  the  diamonds,  unluckily,  are  "  in  the 
"  wall  of  a  stone  building  erected  before  the  reign  of 
"  Elizabeth.  It  is  now  in  ruins  and  used  as  a  farm- 
"  house.  There  is  a  place  of  concealment  in  the  wall, 
"  opened  by  an  iron  spring  ;  you  push  in  a  small  stone 
"  near  it.    There  are  many  valuable  things  there." 

Thus  the  method  may  put  us  on  the  trace  of  actual 
documents.  But  what  was  Major  Buckley  about  ? 
Why  did  he  not  make  his  young  officer  describe  the 
exact  bearings  of  the  farmhouse  where  the  Queen's 
secret  diamond  cross  and  the  amorous  document  of 
Eizzio  are  lying?  Here  the  Major  had  his  hand  on 
certainly  the  most  extraordinary  of  historical  dis- 
coveries, but  he  let  it  go  by  without  a  thought,  with- 
out an  effort.  His  seer  maundered  on  about  the 
antique  ring,  the  Antony  and  Cleopatra  medallion. 
He  declared  that  Mary  only  wore  it  for  a  single  day. 
Then,  as  she  was  being  carried  "in  a  kind  of  bed  with 
"  curtains "  (probably  a  horse  litter),  "  a  man  took  it 
"  off  her  finger  in  jealousy  and  anger,  and  threw  it  into  a 
"  water."  The  man,  of  course,  would  be  Darnley;  but 
was  Mary  likely  to  be  carried  in  a  litter  ?  True,  she 
was  about  to  become  the  mother  of  James  VI. ;  but,  as 
she  showed  when  she  escaped  after  Eizzio's  murder, 
she  was  still  capable  of  riding  all  day  long  at  high 
speed.  In  ordinary  circumstances,  however,  the  litter 
would  have  been  appropriate.  The  young  officer,  not 
being  asked,  apparently,  to  identify  the  piece  of  water 
as  the  Water  of  Leith,  that  picturesque  stream,  now 
went  into  an  account  of  Eizzio's  murder,  and  saw 
Darnley  seize  the  Queen  by  the  hair.  But  all  this  he 
could  have  got  up  out  of  books  ;  the  gifts  of  Eizzio, 
the  spotted  vellum,  the  scene  in  the  litter  and  by  the 
stream,  are  more  like  real  glimpses  of  the  past. 

A  mere  literary  person,  telling  this  prodigious  tale, 
would  naturally  have  consulted  history.  Did  Eizzio 
make  any  valuable  presents  to  the  Queen  which  can 
still  be  traced  ?  he  would  ask  ;  and  is  anything  known 
of  mysterious  diamonds  like  those  which,  according  to 
the  young  officer,  Mary  wore  concealed?  Being  a 
man  of  science,  Dr.  Gregory,  naturally,  made  no  such 
historical  researches.  A  story  was  a  story,  to  his  mind. 
Not  being  trammelled  by  his  limitations,  we  have  con- 
sulted the  Inventory  of  Queen  Mary's  Jewels,  edited 
by  Joseph  Eobertson  for  the  Bannatyne  Club.  In 
1566,  before  the  birth  of  her  son,  but  after  Eizzio's 
murder,  the  Queen  made  a  will,  bequeathing  her  trea- 
sures to  various  persons.  To  young  Joseph  Eizzio,  a 
boy  of  eighteen,  she  bequeathed — "  Que  son  frere 


"  m'avoyt  done  (sic)  une  enseigne  garnye  de  dix  rubis 
"  en  tortue,  avec  une  perle." 

Thus  the  Italian  musician  did  make  her  valuable 
presents.  As  to  diamonds,  she  ordered  that  a  jewel  of 
twenty-one  diamonds,  "  tant  grands  que  petis,"  was  to 
be  handed  to  Joseph  Eizzio,  and  by  him  given  to  a 
person  whom  she  had  named  to  him — the  name  she 
would  not  write.  These  arrangements  fell  through,  of 
course,  as  the  Queen  did  not  die,  and  we  do  not  know 
what  became  of  this  mysterious  jewel,  any  more  than 
we  know  the  person  for  whom  the  Queen  intended  it. 
This  little  mystery  lay  between  Her  Majesty  and  the 
brother  of  Eizzio.  Dr.  Gregory's  story,  of  which  we 
have  given  but  the  outlines,  is  not  so  much  mysterious 
as  characteristic  of  the  time  when  it  was  written,  as 
indeed  are  the  other  stories  in  the  book,  such  as  that 
of  the  balloons,  and  that  of  Crystal-seen  Jew. 


MR.  LABOUCHERE  ON  THE  RAMPAGE. 

THE  extraordinary  outburst  with  which  Mr. 
Labouchere  on  Tuesday  regaled  a  House  of 
Commons  as  weary  as  Blake's  sunflower  of  "  counting 
"  the  steps  "  of  the  Parish  Councils  Bill  really  requires 
a  little  explanation.  What  is  the  word  of  the  enigma 
of  Mr.  Labouchere's  wrath  with  the  British  South 
Africa  Company  ?  As  to  purely  philanthropic  sympathy 
with  the  woes  of  the  gentle  aborigin,  neither  Mr. 
Labouchere's  vices  nor  his  virtues  that  way  lie.  He 
is  neither  saint  enough,  nor  fool  enough,  nor  (for  a 
third  plea)  sufficiently  ignorant  of  the  facts  to  be 
greatly  concerned  for  the  fate  of  some  very  'valiant 
savages  who  lived  by  the  assegai  and  have  died  by  the 
Maxim.  He  knows,  if  some  of  his  friends  do  not,  that 
no  throat  for  hundreds  of  leagues  round  Matabeleland 
was  safe  from  these,  as  we  have  said,  very  valiant,  but 
also  very  murderous,  heroes,  unless  the  hand  that 
belonged  to  the  said  throat  was  as  stout  and  as  wisely 
guided  as  the  hands  of  the  Bechuanas  of  Lake  Ngami 
and  King  Khama's  Bamangwatos.  He  is  not  likely — 
we  make  him  a  present  of  this  compliment — to  feel 
any  of  the  foolish  or  generous  qualms  which  some  feel 
as  to  the  precise  manner  of  their  taking  off.  And  he 
is  certainly  not  likely  to  be  annoyed  (as  we,  for  instance, 
are)  at  the  appearance  of  forcing  the  hands  of  the 
Queen's  Government,  and  ignoring  the  Queen's  autho- 
rity, which  some  of  the  acts  of  Mr.  Ehodes's  satellites 
have  worn.  Can  it  be  the  other  way — that  the  mere 
chance  of  the  Empire,  even  with  scant  reverence  to 
the  Imperial  authorities,  being  enlarged  is  the  pill 
that  Mr.  Labouchere  cannot  swallow  ?  Can  it  be  the 
horrible  taint  of  nobility,  and  even  of  something  akin 
to  Eoyalty,  that  infests  this  pestilent  Company  ?  Is 
this  the  cause  ?  Or  is  there  a  nearer  one  yet,  and  a 
dearer  one  ?  Something  there  must  be  to  make  Mr. 
Labouchere  "  beg  to  say  that  it  is  a  scandalous  action 
"  of  the  honourable  gentleman  to  support  such  a 
"  wretched,  rotten,  bankrupt  set  of  murderers  and 
"  marauders  as  the  Chartered  Company." 

We  regret  these  eccentricities  because  they  tend  to 
obscure  a  really  important  question.  We  can  forgive 
those  who  read  such  frantic  folly  as  Mr.  Labouchere's, 
and  go  away  thinking  "  Oh,  the  other  fellows  must  be 
"  right ! "  Nay,  as  it  is  impossible  for  any  human 
being  to  escape  a  slight  share  of  humanity,  we  own 
that  Mr.  Labouchere  nearly  makes  even  us  forget  Mr. 
Ehodes's  gift  to  Mr.  Labouchere's  dear  friend,  Mr. 
Parnell.  But  these  miserable  personalities  ought  not 
to  influence  the  decision  of  great  national  questions. 
The  South  African  business  has  now  come,  not  cer- 
tainly perhaps — for  to  us,  at  least,  it  seems  that 
Lobengula  may  have  a  good  deal  more  fighting  in 
him  than  those  heroes  of  the  Company  who  "  decline 
':  to  march  further  without  rations"   suppose— but 
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very  possibly,  to  a  point  which  has  been  foreseen  all 
along  by  cool  observers,  and  which  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Sooner  or  later  the  entire  territory  south 
of  the  Zambesi  will  be  thrown  open  to  colonization  ; 
and  it  rests  entirely  with  those  who  have  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs  to-day  whether  the  colonization  is  to  be 
English  or  Afrikander.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves 
about  the  matter.  There  are  good  people  going  about 
and  saying,  "  Oh,  it  doesn't  matter ;  back  up  the 
"  Company,  and  all  will  be  well.  The  Transvaal  is  being 
"  rapidly  Anglicized.  Ehodes  has  Imperial  instincts. 
"  The  Boers  are  not  such  bad  fellows.  Why  stir  up 
"  old  quarrels  ?  " 

It  does  matter.  The  Englishman  at  home  never  will 
understand  that  the  English  colonist  is  very  much  like 
himself — a  person  with  businesslike  instincts,  perfectly 
conversant  with  the  exact  relation  between  fine  words 
and  parsnips,  and  not  often  actuated  by  fine  or 
romantic  motives.  To  speak  plainly,  we  have  behaved 
badly  to  the  Cape  colonists  over  and  over  again  ;  the 
last,  and  worst,  occasion  being  that  of  the  miserable 
Transvaal  Convention.  Small  blame  to  them  if  they 
have,  to  a  great  extent,  thrown  in  their  lot  with  the 
Afrikander  party.  And  the  non-English  constituents 
of  this  Afrikander  party  are  the  most  troublesome 
elements  that  we  have  ever  had  to  deal  with — Dutch, 
French  Huguenots,  Germans — men  who  are  near 
enough  to  the  English  in  race  or  religion  to  be  our 
worst  enemies,  and  who  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago 
furnished  some  of  our  most  troublesome  rebels  in 
America.  To  keep  the  Company's  territory  as  a 
Reichsland,  to  keep  it  out  of  the  clutch  and  influence 
of  these  men,  to  keep  it  English,  should  be  the  hoc 
age  of  every  wise  Englishman  to-day. 


THE  REAL  LIVING  WAGE. 

THE  unwillingly  adjourned  Jerusalem  Chamber 
Conference  has  contrived  to  wind  itself  up  at  the 
Holborn  Town  Hall.  There  was  the  mixture  of 
maudlin  irreverence  in  the  speeches  which  was  to  be 
expected.  It  was  worthy  of  the  persons  and  occasion 
that,  when  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  desired  to  speak  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  resolution,  the  meeting  would  not  hear 
him,  "  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,"  though  it 
found  time  to  listen  to  a  string  of  such  as  abounded 
in  its  own  sense.  This  is  the  version  of  the  good 
Radical  papers.  The  Standard  says  that  he  was  un- 
able to  proceed  owing  to  the  impatience  of  the  meet- 
ing— so  much  depends  on  how  a  thing  is  put.  Sub- 
stantially the  two  accounts  agree,  that  the  Conference 
would  not  listen  to  dissent  from  its  opinion — a  fact 
which  may  be  taken  into  account  with  others  in  esti- 
mating its  authority.  Alderman  Gr.  W.  E.  Russell, 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India,  who  appeared  in 
his  favourite  and  popular  part  of  private  member, 
speaking  for  himself,  quoted  two  passages  from  Dr. 
Pusey.  They  show  that  Dr.  Pusey,  as  became  a 
priest  and  a  good  man,  argued  that  the  payment  of 
Poor-rates  does  not  relieve  a  Christian  from  the  obliga- 
tion  to  practise  charity.  Nothing  can  be  more  true  or 
less  apposite  to  the  questions  what  is  meant  by  a 
living  wage  ?  and  how  is  any  sum  fixed  upon  as  answer- 
ing to  the  description  to  be  obtained  if  the  trade  will 
not  bear  it  ? 

The  dealings  of  the  Conference  with  these  two  points 
need  not  detain  us,  for  it  said  nothing  about  them.  An 
economist,  or  at  least  a  Professor,  had  been  secured  who 
spoke,  and  is  said  by  the  Radical  papers  to  have  proved, 
that  the  living  wage  is  a  definite  and  attainable  thing. 
Professor  Cunmngham  asserted  that  the  living  wage 
was  a  good  thing  and  no  new  thing,  but  Professor 
CUNNINGHAM  did  not  explain  what  he  meant.  It  is  not 
absolutely  impossible  for  a  person  called  an  economist  to 


use  loose  terms  and  make  vague  assertions.  Then  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  pietose  talk  about  Christianity  and  of 
what  a  noble  thing  it  is  to  assert  that  there  ought  to 
be  a  living  wage,  that  it  ought  to  be  paid,  and  that  it 
will  come  from  somewhere  if  it  is  only  summoned  with 
faith.  This  kind  of  windy  talk  is  the  stock-in-trade 
of  a  known  stamp  of  ecclesiastical  persons — ranging 
from  Popes  to  tub-thumpers — intent  on  seeing  whether 
they  cannot  lead  Universal  Suffrage.  They  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  more  in  it  than  preach- 
ing charity.  It  is  easier  to  persuade  A  that  B  should 
pay  C  high  wages  than  to  induce  A  to  give  of  his  own 
to  C,  and  C  to  bear  a  hard  lot  with  patience. 

The  real  interest  of  the  Conference  lay  in  the  force 
with  which  the  very  unsentimental  aims  of  the  Trade- 
Unions  broke  through  the  gabble  of  the  sentimentalists, 
which  is  as  easily  put  on  as  the  ornaments  of  the'cheap 
buck  or  the  gaudy  adjectives  of  the  Radical  journalist — 
and  about  as  valuable.  Professor  Cunningham  pointed 
out  that  with  a  minimum  wage  there  would  be  no  starva- 
tion for  such  workmen  as  obtained  work.  Alderman 
the  Rev.  Fleming  Williams  put  the  dots  on  the  Pro- 
fessor's "  i's."  He  cited  the  case  of  Northampton,  where 
a  minimum  wage  has  been  fixed  with  beneficent  results, 
including  the  throwing  out  of  "incompetent"  work- 
men. When  asked  from  the  Hall  about  the  unem- 
ployed, he  replied  that  there  were  many  in  that 
borough,  but  he  did  not  consider  them  fit  to  earn  good 
wages.  Their  extrusion  seemed  a  small  matter  to 
Mr.  Williams,  and  apparently  to  the  other  emotional 
ecclesiastical  persons  in  the  Hall.  Now,  unlike  the 
slovenly  rhetoric  of  the  other  organizers  of  labour 
boasting  themselves  to  be  Christians,  this  way  of 
talking  means  something.  It  is  an  assertion  of  the 
Trade-Union  determination  to  secure  a  high  wage  by 
obtaining  a  monopoly  of  labour,  which,  again,  is  to  be 
done  by  excluding  all  "incompetent"  workmen.  In- 
competent in  this  connexion  means  all  men  who  could 
not  be  admitted  into  the  Union  without  overstocking 
the  market.  Behind  the  Cross  stands  the  Devil,  says 
the  Spaniard.  Behind  the  Christian  organization  of 
labour  stands  the  Trade-Union,  burning  to  repeat  its 
Australian  achievements.  We  quite  understand  why 
it  uses  the  Christian  organization  as  a  stalking-horse. 
Why  the  organization  chooses  to  be  used  we  could 
explain  if  it  were  worth  while.  Perhaps  it  thinks  that 
the  success  of  these  principles  will  afford  greater  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  charity  by  increasing  the  number  of 
"incompetent"  who  will  be  very  fit  objects  for  the 
exercise  of  that  virtue.  The  pious  Mahommedan  main- 
tains slavery  because  it  is  a  virtuous  act  to  free  the 
slave. 


DYNAMITE  IN  DUBLIN. 

IT  argues  either  great  magnanimity  of  character  or 
a  more  than  Irish  confusion  of  ideas  on  the  part 
of  the  Amnesty  Association  to  have  published  an 
appeal  for  funds  to  defend  Mr.  J.  Sheridan,  who  is  in 
custody  charged  with  having  explosives  in  his  posses- 
sion. Now,  Mr.  Sheridan  may  or  may  not  be  guilty 
of  the  offence  with  which  he  is  charged  ;  and  of  course 
at  any  time  before  his  conviction  thereof  it  is  techni- 
cally open  to  benevolent  persons  to  subscribe  for  the 
defence  without  subjecting  themselves  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  sympathizing  with  the  crimes  of  dynamiters. 
But  the  trouble  is  that  the  Amnesty  Association 
only  exists  to  procure  the  release  of  persons  pre- 
viously convicted  of  attempts  or  of  conspiracy  to 
commit  the  crimes  in  question  ;  so  that  if  Mr. 
Sheridan  is  innocent  the  Association  have,  as  an 
Association,  no  special  concern  with  the  case  j 
whereas  if  he  is  guilty  they  might  be  expected,  if 
sincere  in  their  protestations,  to  regard  him  in  the 
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interest  of  their  imprisoned  clients  with  the  strongest 
possible  disfavour.  No  doubt  the  times  are  getting 
rather  bad  for  intending  bomb-thro  svers  and  mine- 
layers. Anarchists  in  general  are  a  little  under  a 
cloud ;  as  we  can  see  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Asquith 
now  recognizes  it  as  sound  Executive  policy  to  seat 
himself  firmly  on  that  "safety  valve"  which  he  had 
told  us  a  fortnight  ago  it  was  the  highest  statesman- 
ship to  leave  open.  So  that  the  Amnesty  Association 
may  be  excused  for  feeling  some  little  uncertainty  as 
to  how  exactly  they  shall  shape  their  course.  We  can 
only  hope  that  a  speedy  routing  out  of  these  vile 
reptiles  from  their  dens  in  Dublin  and  elsewhere,  and  a 
summary  riddance  of  them  when  routed  out,  may  soon 
enable  the  Amnesty  Association  to  see  their  way  a 
little  more  clearly  than  they  are  able  to  do  at  present. 

Thus  far,  however,  there  is  not  much  light  forth- 
coming on  the  recent  disquieting  incidents  at  Dublin. 
It  is  unfortunate,  of  course,  for  the  prisoner  Sheridan 
that  the  sudden,  violent,  and  mysterious  death  of 
the  man  who  was  last  seen  in  his  company  and  was 
arrested  with  him  should  have  followed  so  speedily  on 
his  own  apprehension ;  but  that  cannot  be  helped. 
Even  at  the  risk  of  increasing  the  suspicion  which  at 
present  attaches  to  him,  we  feel  bound  to  say  that  the 
sudden  "  taking-off"  of  Eeid — for  the  theory  of  suicide 
is  quite  inadmissible — presents  every  familiar  feature 
of  those  crimes  which  are  committed  by  conspirators  to 
avenge  the  treachery  of  one  of  their  number.  Its 
general  conformity  to  this  type  has  been  already  pointed 
out  in  the  Irish  press  by  more  than  one  commentator 
on  the  occurrence  ;  and,  seeing  that  the  Dublin  police 
appear  to  entertain  no  doubt  as  to  Reid's  connexion 
with  a  secret  society,  we  need  hardly  go  out  of  our 
way  just  at  present,  at  any  rate,  to  consider  the  sug- 
gestion that  he  "  shot  himself  with  his  left  hand." 
Meanwhile,  too,  there  is  every  appearance  of  a  scare 
among  a  class  of  criminals  whose  unsuspected  numbers 
are  being  usefully,  if  rather  disquietingly,  indicated 
by  the  effects  of  the  panic  which  seems  to  have  over- 
taken them.  Explosives  are  being'  found  scattered 
casually  about  in  too  many  different  parts  of  Dublin 
to  allow  us  to  suppose  that  that  interesting  city  is  in 
quite  as  satisfactory  a  condition  as  it  ought  to  be 
under  the  rule  of  a  Chief  Secretary  so  universally  re- 
spected by  the  enemies  of  the  British  connexion  as 
Mr.  Moeley.  On  the  whole,  indeed,  the  public  mind 
in  this  country  should  have  been  more  or  less  prepared 
for  the  warning  which  has  just  been  conveyed  to  them 
by  one  who,  as  lawyer  and  politician,  probably  "  knows 
"the  ropes"  in  Ireland  generally,  and  in  the  Irish 
capital  in  particular,  as  well  as  any  man  in  the  country. 
Speaking  avowedly  from  his  experiences  in  both 
capacities,  Mr.  Carson  declared,  at  an  Oxford  dinner 
the  other  night,  that  everybody  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  Ireland  and  watched  the  recru- 
descence of  crime  from  one  period  to  another,  knew 
that  the  outrages  of  the  last  few  days  were  nothing 
more  than  a  revival  of  the  outrages  of  1882,  which 
culminated  in  the  Phoenix  Park  murders.  "  It  had 
"  happened  over  and  over  again  in  the  history  of 
"  Ireland  that  as  soon  as  they  relaxed  the  reins  of 
"  Government,  and  the  people  thought  that  the 
"  administration  of  the  law  was  weak,  there  was  a 
"  renewal  of  crime."  So  says  Mr.  Carson,  and  there 
certainly  was  never  a  case  in  which  the  judgment  of 
unaided  common  sense  is  more  likely  to  jump  with 
that  of  the  expert.  Nor  would  it  be  too  bold,  perhaps, 
to  hazard  the  conjecture  that  even  the  aeademic 
theorist  as  represented  by  Mr.  Morley  is,  however 
unwillingly,  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  same 
conclusion. 


CRISES  AND  HALF  MEASURES. 

THE  new  French  Chamber  has  made  all  convenient 
haste  to  prove  that  it  does  not  differ  in  any  mate- 
rial respect  from  the  old.  M.  Dupuy's  Ministry  was 
supported  at  the  beginning  of  last  week  by  a  sub- 
stantial majority.  On  Saturday  it  collapsed.  Since 
then  the  greater  part  of  a  week  has  been  spent  in 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  President  to  persuade 
some  one  to  form  a  new  Ministry,  in  intrigues  among 
the  Deputies  in  the  lobbies,  and  at  the  end  of  so  many 
efforts  another  stopgap  has  been  constructed  by  the 
help  of  M.  Spuller.  This  is  in  every  detail  the  history 
of  crises  in  the  late  Chamber.  To  complete  the  like- 
ness, it  is  "Republican  concentration"  which  has 
ruined  M.  Dupuy's  Cabinet,  and  will  be,  to  judge  by 
what  is  as  yet  known,  the  cause  of  the  weakness  of  his 
successor.  If  Deputies  and  "  Republican  concentra- 
"  tion"  are  what  they  were  before,  so  are  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  politicians  who  cherish  the  hope  of  suc- 
ceeding him.  M.  Carnot  will  not  hear  of  a  homogeneous 
Ministry  drawn  from  the  Moderate  Republicans,  and  M. 
Casimir-Perier  has  steadily  refused  to  be  tempted  from 
the  Presidency  of  the  Chamber  in  order  that  he  may  be 
used  up  and  so  put  out  of  the  way  as  a  candidate. 
The  new  Deputies,  "  esperances  de  la  France,  (raulois 
"  et  Frances,"  have  taken  quite  kindly  to  the  methods 
of  the  old.  In  short,  French  politics  are,  as  they  were, 
fertile  in  illustrations  of  the  truth  which  lay  slightly 
disguised  in  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Muddle.  They 
serve  this  purpose  all  the  better  because  their  crises 
occur  in  cycles  of  considerably  less  sweep  than  the 
revolutions  in  human  affairs  which  formed  the  essential 
part  of  the  system  of  that  thoughtful  warrant  officer. 

Seven  months  and  a  few  days  has  been  the  space 
allowed  to  M.  Dupuy  in  which  to  play  the  part  of 
Pjime  Minister,  between  emerging  from  and  return- 
ing to  obscurity.  Minute  investigation  leads  to  the 
discovery  that  there  is  some  trifling  novelty  in  the 
mere  circumstances  of  his  fall.  His  Ministry  has  not 
been  upset  by  a  vote.  It  fell  to  pieces  by  inherent 
rottenness  before  a  vote  could  be  taken.  When  this 
thirty- first  Cabinet  of  the  twenty- three-year-old  Third 
Republic  was  formed,  care  was  taken  to  pay  the  due 
measure  of  respect  to  Republican  concentration.  Port- 
folios were  given  to  MM.  Peytral,  Viette,  and  Terrier, 
dim  figures  to  the  English  observer,  but  approved  good 
Radicals.  The  result  of  the  general  election  having 
shown  that  a  majority  could  be  formed  without  the 
help  of  the  Radicals,  M.  Dupuy  was  anxious  to  shed 
these  now  inconvenient  colleagues  before  meeting  the 
Chamber.  But  he  met  with  resistance  from  M.  Carnot, 
who  is  understood  to  be  unwilling  to  come  to  an  open 
breach  with  the  Radicals  so  near  the  date  when 
he  must  be  re-elected  or  cease  from  being  President. 
Further,  he  did  not  meet  support  from  his  Moderate 
colleagues,  who  let  M.  Carnot  know  that,  if  the  Premier 
was  recalcitrant,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding 
a  successor  among  themselves.  It  was  decided  to  meet 
the  Chamber,  and  obtain  from  it  an  expression  of 
opinion  before  reconstructing  the  Ministry.  This  was 
the  exact  reverse  of  the  policy  advocated  by  M.  Dupuy, 
who  wished  to  meet  the  Chamber  with  a  united  Ministry 
and  a  definite  programme ;  but  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  overruled.  The  Cabinet  met  the  Chamber  as  it  was  ; 
but  it  has  secured  no  expression  of  opinion,  because 
the  Radical  members,  who  were  aware  they  were  to  be 
shed,  executed  themselves,  before  a  vote  could  be 
reached,  by  resigning,  and  letting  their  friends  know 
that  they  had  resigned.  The  Radicals  hereupon  de- 
cided that  they  could  not  be  expected  to  take  the 
trouble  to  vote  against  the  mere  trunk  of  a  Cabinet  ; 
and  so  M.  Dupuy  and  the  Moderates  resigned  too. 

As  far  as  this  crisis  differs  from  other  and  earlier 
convulsions  of  the  same  kind,  it  would  seem  to  be  by 
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showing  that  French  politicians  are  rather  less  capable 
of  organization  or  discipline  than  they  were  before.  The 
difficulty  found  in  forming  a  new  Ministry  confirms 
that  belief.  M.  Dupuy  refused  to  undertake  the  work, 
and  considering  the  treatment  he  had  met  with  from 
his  colleagues  and  the  President,  he  is  not  greatly  to 
be  blamed.  M.  Casimir-Perier,  the  lately  elected 
President  of  the  Chamber,  on  being  applied  to,  declined, 
for  three  frivolous  reasons  which  he  stated,  and  one 
substantial  reason  which  he  did  not  state.  M.  Casimir- 
Perier  is  in  the  running  for  President,  and  everybody 
knows  that  the  end  of  a  French  Minister  is  to  be  used 
up.  M.  Casimir-Perier  would  not  for  days  leave  the 
oyster-bed  for  a  walk  upon  the  sands,  which  would 
infallibly  end  in  his  being  eaten,  too  probably  with- 
out any  tears  but  his  own.  M.  Eaynal  also  declined. 
Then  M.  Spuller  accepted.  M.  Spuller  is  mainly 
known  as  the  friend  and  faithful  follower  of  Gambetta, 
whose  policy  he  has  continued  to  defend,  which  means 
that  he  is  an  Opportunist,  an  anti-Clerical,  and  a 
partisan  of  Republican  concentration.  If  there  were 
any  security  that  the  alternative  to  him  will  be  some- 
thing better,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  that  he  has 
failed  to  form  a  Cabinet.  Hostility  to  the  Church 
and  subservience  to  the  Radicals  have  been  the  most 
obvious  faults  of  all  recent  French  Ministries.  But 
it  is  far  from  certain  what  the  alternative  to  M. 
Spuller  is  to  be.  M.  Casimir-Perier  has  at  last 
been  persuaded  or  compelled  to  come  out  of  the  retreat 
which  he  hoped  to  enjoy  till  he  could  stand  for  the 
Presidency.  In  his  own  inimitable  style,  the  Times' 
Correspondent  compares  M.  Casimir-Perier  to  a 
gladiator  impelled  by  the  multitude  towards  the  fate 
that  awaits  him.  It  is  a  somewhat  martial  image  for 
so  timid  a  politician  ;  but  it  is  certainly  so  far  accurate 
that  M.  Casimir-Perier  has  shown  a  marked  reluctance 
to  fight,  except  on  compulsion  from  behind.  We 
can  feel  no  confidence  in  such  a  retiring  champion. 
When  M.  Casimir-Perier  has  formed  his  Cabinet 
(if  he  does  succeed  in  forming  one),  we  shall 
know  whether  Republican  concentration  is  still  in 
existence.  In  the  meantime  it  is  curious  to  see  how 
unanimously  all  observers  of  French  politics,  native  or 
foreign,  agree  that  a  man  is  not  selected  as  Premier  in 
France  because  he  is  thought  to  be  capable  of  govern- 
ing. A  Minister  in  that  country  is  a  mere  piece  in  a 
game  put  forward  to  be  lost  in  the  interest  of  some- 
body who  is  playing  for  position.  So  much  is  certain, 
but  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  out  who  is  the  player, 
and  what  his  game  may  be. 

A  very  similar  puzzle  is  presented  at  this  moment 
by  the  AJinisterial  crisis  in  Italy.  Why,  one  may  ask, 
is  Signor  Zanardelli  put  forward  as  Premier  ?  It  can 
well  he  believed  that  the  "  greater  part  of  the  poli- 
"  tical  community"  at  Rome  has  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  "  compromise  and  a  postponement  of  diffi- 
"  culties  is  all  that  can  be  hoped  for  from  any  Cabinet 
"  formed  by  him."'  Signor  Crispi  is  the  only  poli- 
tician in  Italy  who  has  the  authority  to  form  a 
capable  Administration,  or  the  proved  ability  to 
govern.  It  is  most  improbable  that  any  Cabinet 
formed  by  Signor  Zanardelli  could  enjoy  more  than 
a  very  transient  existence.  Italy  has  the  great  ad- 
vantage that  King  Humbert  has  no  interest  in  inter- 
fering in  a  Parliamentary  crisis  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  prospects  of  possible  rivals  for  his 
place.  It  is,  therefore,  the  less  to  understand  why  the 
present  crisis  is  prolonged  by  obstinate  efforts  to  avoid 
doing  what  it  is  obvious  must  ullimately  be  done.  The 
only  acceptable  explanation  of  the  spectacle  presented 
both  at  Paris  and  at  Rome  is  that  the  natural 
tendency  of  every  assembly  of  several  hundred  per- 
sons to  become  a  mob  is  unchecked  in  the  case 
of  foreign  legislative  assemblies  by  the  traditions 
which  still  maintain  some  measure  of  discipline  in 


our  own  House  of  Commons.  Universal  suffrage  has 
not  yet  worked  its  miracle.  It  has  failed  altogether 
to  beget  not  after  its  own,  and,  being  essentially  mob, 
it  produces  mob.  A  species  of  blind  instinct  makes 
it  potter  with  compromises  and  postponements  which 
avert  that  evil  day  of  "thorough"  which  will  bring 
discipline — if  it  ever  comes. 


"NOT  QUITE." 

NO  two  words  are  more  pregnant  with  hidden  meaning. 
Pronounced  against  an  individual,  no  sentence  is  more 
dreaded,  more  resented,  or  excites  deeper  feelings  of  hatred 
and  revenge  ;  for  it  is  understood  that  those  who  fall  under 
the  ban  of  these  words  are  without  that  atmospheric  circle 
which  may  be  described  as  "quite."  It  is  a  matter  of 
special  interest  in  these  days  to  ask  why  these  words  should 
be  considered  so  damning,  and  why  the  strongest  and  most 
self-asserting  should  tremble  at  their  sound.  For  one 
reason,  they  are  a  test  of  the  strongest  friendship.  The 
man  who  is  pronounced  "  not  quite  a  gentleman "  finds 
that  those  he  considers  his  best  friends  are  often  silent  in 
his  defence.  To  assert  that  "  not  quite  "  is  "  quite  "  may 
argue  some  density  of  perception  in  the  defender,  some  taint 
of  the  same  imperfection  which  obscures  the  vision,  and  it 
is  one  thing  to  defend  a  friend  from  the  common  woes  of 
life,  and  quite  another  to  submit  to  being  placed  in  the 
same  category  with  him. 

In  their  secret  souls  there  is  no  subject  men  differ  more 
upon  or  which  produces  more  bitterness  of  soul  than  the 
definition  of  that  which  entitles  a  man  to  be  considered  a 
gentleman.  It  is  easy  to  write  it  large  on  an  envelope ;  it  is 
difficult  when  in  contact  with  the  individual  not  to  feel 
acutely  that  the  writing  bears  no  analogy  to  the  facts  of 
the  case. 

The  only  thing  on  which  the  various  classes  really  agree 
is  that  it  is  desirable  to  be  considered  a  gentleman.  What 
constitutes  one,  produces  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion,  and 
men  only  agree  in  their  fine  contempt  for  the  rendering 
given  by  each  class  of  its  ideal,  and  in  the  common  use  of 
"  not  quite,"  as  the  deadliest  weapon  they  possess.  In  one 
county  it  was  our  happy  lot  to  hear  that  a  being  "  had  hall 
the  hinstincts  of  a  gentleman — 'unts,  wears  a  top-hat,  and 
lives  out  'eadingly  way."  In  the  same  neighbourhood,  but 
in  a  different  circle,  we  heard  a  gentlewoman  defined  on  a 
platform  as  "a  woman  who  speaks  well  and  dresses  well," 
and  heard  the  utterer  of  this  definition  reproved  by  a  sister 
orator  : — "  I  go  deeper.  I  know  women  who  neither  speak 
well  nor  dress  well  who  are  true  ladies  at  heart " — woids 
which  produced  cheap  applause  from  an  audience  who  knew 
no  better.  And  yet,  again,  we  remember  one  who  was 
quietly  lecturing  to  the  roughest  roughs  among  the  London 
lads.  "  I  wish,"  he  said,  "to  help  you  to  be  true  Christian 
gentlemen."  That  shrewd  audience  knew  that  the  possible, 
and  not  the  impossible,  ideal  had  been  put  before  them,  and 
they  listened  as  to  a  man  of  sense. 

All  these  descriptions  are  the  truthful  efforts  to  define 
the  indefinable;  but  in  each  case  a  belief  in  the  ideal 
is  perceptible.  If  the  classes  would  be  content  with 
their  own  definitions  and  their  own  company,  society 
would  have  more  elbow-room,  and  its  toes  would  be  less 
severely  trodden  upon ;  but  that  is  precisely  wdrat  the 
classes  will  not  consent  to  do.  Each  section  is  irritated  be- 
cause the  other  will  not  accept  its  point  of  view,  and  each 
is  engrossed  in  pressing  its  claims  on  the  attention  of  the 
social  world.  It  is  not  enough  that  every  man,  whatever 
his  birth  and  extraction,  should  be  considered  fit  for  any 
position  in  the  government  of  the  country,  provided  he 
can  show  enough  ability  and  self-assertion  to  scramble  into 
it;  but  it  is  demanded  that  the  social  gates  should  also  be 
unbarred,  that  the  herd  may  enter  in,  and  that  in  this 
sphere,  as  well  as  in  every  other,  perfect  equality  should 
prevail.  The  demand  is  made,  but  society  is  its  own  censor 
and  its  own  inspector ;  no  laws  made  by  the  masses  can 
touch  its  prerogative;  it,  and  it  alone,  can  still  pick  and 
choose  its  associates  among  the  many  who  insist  in  crowding 
into  its  presence-chamber.  Every  one  may  assert  in  his 
loudest  tone  that  ho  is  "quite";  but  the  last  w-ord  re- 
mains with  those  who,  by  an  unwritten  law,  are  the  judges 
in  these  things,  and  they  cannot,  if  they  would,  rat  ify  what 
is  negatived  in  the  necessity  for  assertion.  The  perfect 
gentleman  is  born,  rrot  made.    He  cannot  bo  manufactured 
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in  the  best  business,  or  jobbed  on  the  largest  exchange,  nor 
does  he  float  in  the  vats  of  the  biggest  distillery.  Educa- 
tion only  adds  another  grace  to  his  existence,  alone  it  is 
merely  a  cloak  to  hide  the  nakedness  of  ill-breeding.  He 
cannot  "rise  from  the  gutter,"  nor  is  he  found  among 
"  nature's  gentlemen."  He  is  the  product  of  centuries  of 
traditionary  history,  of  the  embodiment  of  an  ideal  which 
is  found  in  Christian  chivalry,  which  has  been  maintained 
in  camps  and  courts,  on  battlefields  and  in  statesmanship ; 
which  for  generations  has  been  the  ruling  passion  of  family 
life,  and  of  marriage  ties. 

These  remarks  would  have  been  mere  platitudes  in  an 
age  when  society  meant  an  hereditary  aristocracy,  who  held 
themselves  as  a  class  apar  t,  and  "  kept  themselves  to  them- 
selves," when  marriage  in  a  lower  rank  was  a  disgrace, 
and  when  those  who  concerned  themselves  with  trade  had 
to  find  their  social  alleviations  among  their  fellows.  "  Good 
society "  then  meant  something  very  definite,  something 
numerically  small ;  but  it  did  mean  people  who  had  a  code  of 
"  fine  manners,"  and  insisted  on  all  within  their  circle  con- 
forming to  it,  under  penalties  which  were  not  lightly 
incurred,  because  they  were  severely  enforced.  We  live 
in  different  times.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  sum  up  the 
gains  and  losses,  but  merely  to  observe  the  facts,  and  call 
them  by  their  right  names.  In  our  age,  the  "  self-made 
man "  is  the  class  who  believes  in  himself  as  "  a  class 
apart."  His  self-made  voice,  his  characteristic  features 
redolent  of  the  Dissenting  chapel,  may  now  be  heard  in- 
sistently in  the  Senate  and  the  dining-room.  He  holds 
forth  on  how  "  we "  are  going  to  reform  the  laws,  and 
abolish  all  that  is  not  self-made.  His  own  intellectual 
force  and  prowess  are  never  out  of  his  mouth,  and  he 
can  see  no  merit  in  any  position  which  has  not  been  at- 
tained by  the  same  push  and  character  which  have  brought 
himself  to  the  surface.  He  will  not  have  been  an  hour  in 
any  society  before  he  has  dragged  "  the  great  middle  class  " 
by  the  heels  into  whatever  topic  may  be  under  discussion, 
and  half  an  hour  will  not  have  passed,  if  he  be  a  politician, 
before  he  has  had  his  gibe  at  the  hereditary  House. 
With  women  his  manners  will  be  distinguished  by  then1 
"  easiness,"  and  his  abilities  will  probably  obtain  his 
pvrdon  with  them  for  the  absence  of  all  that  comes  under 
the  head  of  "graceful."  By  no  means  an  uninteresting 
modern  figure,  bulking  large  and  clumsy  in  the  public  eye, 
but  stamped  wherever  he  goes  with  the  title  "  not  quite." 

It  is  the  fashion  to  say  that  to  be  "  quite  "  is  an  unneces- 
sary luxury,  and  that  the  backbone  of  the  country  is  among 
those  who  never  can  be  "  quite."  We  agree  ;  we  believe 
that  the  backbone  of  the  country  is  among  that  class  who 
look  as  eagerly  now,  as  they  did  in  the  age  to  which  we  have 
referred,  for  those  possessed  with  "hall  the  hinstincts  of  a 
gentleman  "  to  be  their  leaders  and  their  chiefs.  No  class 
has  shown  a  greater  belief  in,  or  a  more  steady  adherence 
to,  those  who  from  position  and  from  election  have  been 
for  ages  the  ruling  classes  amongst  us.  The  backbone  of  the 
country — they  are  the  quickest  at  discerning  the  failures  of 
those  who  have  arisen  from  their  own  ranks,  and  they 
have  never  been  slow  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  absence  of 
the  said  "  instincts." 

The  truth  is  that,  though  the  borders  of  society  have  been 
enlarged  and  the  multitude  has  been  allowed  to  force  its  way 
in,  yet  the  old  landmarks  remain,  the  old  standards  are  still 
the  real  test,  the  old  tone  is  still  the  highest.  On  the  many 
must  fall  the  verdict  of  "  not  quite  "  ;  wince  and  kick  they 
never  so  violently,  it  is  the  penalty  that  must  be  paid  for 
enjoying  "  the  sweets  of  good  society."  It  is  beyond  the 
strength  of  the  majority  to  force  new  standards  on  society  ; 
for  in  this  matter  it  has  for  many  centuries  known  its  right 
hand  from  its  left. 

The  illustration  of  all  that  we  have  written  is  nowhere 
more  strongly  seen  than  in  the  social  rules  which  govern 
the  House  of  Commons.  Where  manners  are  concerned 
they  are  as  in  society  an  unwritten  code ;  but  the  traditions 
of  the  House,  like  the  traditions  of  a  public  school,  are 
rarely  broken.  The  most  self-made  and  self-asserting 
spirit  finds  its  level  and  its  bonds  when  it  once  takes  its 
place  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  And  the  anguish  which 
wrung  the  soul  of  that  assembly  in  the  scene  which  lately 
stained  its  annals  was  not  the  sense  of  the  sins  committed 
against  its  neighbour,  but  the  knowledge  that  it  had  for 
an  instant  forgotten  that  it  was  "  quite,"  and  had  behaved 
itself  like  a  bad  kind  of  vestry  meeting.  The  scene  and 
the  anguish  afforded  amusement  to  the  self-made  world 
both  within  and  without  its  walls ;  but  the  "  Not  Quites " 


made  no  ultimate  impression,  and  again  the  creed  of  the 
minority  triumphed. 

We  have  no  hope  of  any  country  where  these  social  dis- 
tinctions are  obliterated,  and  become  indifferent  to  all 
classes  alike.  The  irritation  which  is  produced  by  the  im- 
putation which  has  been  our  theme  is  a  proof  how  deep- 
seated  are  the  qualities  shown  in  an  external  manner.  The 
power  of  the  "  Not  Quites "  may  possibly  be  great  in  the 
future ;  they  will  be  happy  if  they  can  make  society  as 
brilliant  and  as  stimulating  as  it  has  been  in  the  past, 
fortunate  if  they  can  rule  the  Empire  as  well  as  those  who 
have  made  it,  and  who  have  proved  themselves  "  to  the 
manner  born." 


RACING. 

IF  November  is  the  least  agreeable  month  of  the  raci/ig 
season,  it  is  not  the  least  interesting.    On  the  form 
shown  in  the  course  of  it  many  of  the  handicapper's  calcula- 
tions for  the  following  spring  have  to  be  based,  and  the  fact 
of  its  meetings  being  deprived  of  the  social  accompaniments 
which  render  those  of  the  summer  months  attractive  is  not 
altogether  unsatisfactory  to  men  who  only  go  to  races  for 
racing's  sake.    The  Liverpool  Autumn  Cup  was  a  particu- 
larly interesting  race  this  year.    La  Fleche  had  been  con- 
sidered the  best  racehorse  in  training  over  a  long  course, 
and  second  best  over  about  a  mile — i.e.  6  lbs.  below  Orrne. 
Her  running  for  the  Lancashire  Plate  had  represented  her 
as  about  10  lbs.  better  than  Raeburn.  In  the  Cambridgeshire 
Raeburn  had  given  Prisoner  15  lbs.  and  beaten  him  by  two 
lengths  for  second  place,  so  that  La  Fleche  appeared  to  be 
something  more  than  25  lbs.  better  than  Prisoner.    For  the 
Liverpool  Cup  she  was  to  give  him  27  lbs.  over  a  mile  and 
three  furlongs.    When  giving  him  35  lbs.  in  the  Cambridge- 
shire she  had  finished  behind  him  ;  but  8  lbs.  less  was 
likely  to  make  a  considerable  difference  in  their  positions. 
It  seemed  a  very  doubtful  question  which  would  be  the 
better  at  the  weights,  and,  at  the  start,  5  to  1  was  laid 
against  Prisoner,  and  5^  to  £  against  La  Fleche.  The 
struggle  took  place  at  the  distance,  and  it  was  soon  over, 
La  Fleche  running  very  gamely  and  winning  by  a  length  and 
a  half.    We  had  not  yet  done  with  this  excellent  filly. 
Within  a  week  of  her  success  at  Liverpool  she  had  been 
made  first  favourite  for  the  Manchester  November  Handi- 
cap, over  a  mile  and  six  furlongs.    Of  course  she  had  been 
allotted  a  tremendous  weight.    Danger  was  threatened  from 
a  filly  in  her  own  stable,  Mr.  Brodrick-Cloe'te's  Cereza,  the 
winner  of  the  Gatwick  Handicap,  to  whom  she  was  now 
to  give  35  lbs.    For  the  Liverpool  Cup  she  had  given  her 
only  25  lbs.,  and  beaten  her  by  two  lengths  and  a  head, 
and  to  put  10  lbs.  more  between  them  at  Manchester  seemed 
very   fair    handicapping.      These  fine  calculations  were 
destined  to  be  upset,  as  the  race  was  won  easily  by  Golden 
Drop,  a  four-year-old,  and  (technically)  half-bred,  chestnut 
gelding  that  had  run  four  times  this  season  unsuccessfully, 
and  had  only  won  one  race  in  his  life.  At  one  time  he  had  been 
backed  at  1 2  to  1 ;  but  he  started  at  40  to  1 .    Neither  La 
Fleche  nor  Cereza  was  placed.  It  would  have  been  a  satisfac- 
tion to  see  La  Fleche  add  the  last  great  race  of  the  year  to  her 
victories  ;  but  the  heavy  state  of  the  course  rendered  this 
almost  impossible  under  the  heavy  weight  which  she  carried. 
Had  the  dry  weather  lasted  over  the  race,  the  result  might 
have  been  different;  and,  after  all,  the  theory  of  handicapping 
is  that  good  and  bad  horses  should  all  be  placed  upon  an 
equality.    Therefore,  if  the  best  horses  were  generally  to 
win,  it  would  say  little  for  the  workmanship  of  the  handi- 
cappers.    On  the  other  hand,  when  we  consider  Golden 
Drop's  previous  form,  the  result  of  the  Manchester  Novem- 
ber Handicap  is  exceedingly  unsatisfactory,  to  say  the  very 
least.    It  only  remains  to  be  added  that  the  race  was  run 
in  a  blinding  storm  of  rain,  and  that  the  silk  jackets  of  the 
jockeys  were  too  much  bespattered  with  mud  to  be  easily 
recognized. 

One  of  the  horses  that  has  made  most  improvement  this 
autumn  has  been  the  three-year- old,  Best  Man.  In  May, 
June,  and  July  he  was  beaten  in  five  races  ;  in  September, 
October,  and  November  he  won  four.  With  7  to  1  laid 
against  him  at  Lincoln  he  won  the  Great  Tom  Stakes  in  a 
field  of  thirteen,  and  at  Derby  he  won  the  Cup  of  1,675/. 
in  a  field  of  twenty- four,  with  33  to  1  laid  against  him.  In 
the  last-named  race  he  beat  Raeburn  by  three  lengths  at 
10  lbs.,  a  performance  which  would  at  first  sight  bring  him 
within  a  few  pounds  of  the  best  of  his  year — that  is  to  say, 
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Isinglass;  but  Raeburn  had  been  tally  kicked  by  Gangway 
at  the  starting-post,  and  it  is  probable  that  when  Watts  saw 
Best  Man  and  Harfleur  II.  fighting  out  a  desperate  finish, 
he  did  not  overpress  Raeburn  in  the  last  couple  of  strides ; 
therefore,  it  would  be  unwise  to  make  too  much  of  Best 
Man's  Derby  Cup  form.  Yet  the  field  for  that  race  was  a 
good  one,  irrespectively  of  Raeburn,  among  the  starters 
being  Workington,  Cabin  Boy,  Pensioner,  Esmond, 
Llanthony,  Victor  Wild,  and  Dornroschen,  to  each  of  which, 
except  the  first-named,  Best  Man  was  giving  either  weight 
or  age  or  both.  A  turn  of  luck  befell  Lady  Hermit  this 
autumn.  After  a  brilliant  two-year-old  career,  she  had  won 
the  Coronation  Stakes  at  Ascot  as  a  three-year-old,  but  had 
been  beaten  ten  times.  This  season  she  ran  five  times  un- 
successfully and  was  supposed  to  have  become  a  hopeless 
jade.  Forsaken  by  her  friends,  she  astonished  them  in 
November  by  winning  the  Liverpool  Stewards'  Cup  as  well 
as  the  Lancashire  Handicap  at  Manchester. 

The  famous  two-year-old  Delphos  added  considerably  to 
his  winnings  by  his  victory  in  the  Great  Lancashire  Breeders' 
Produce  Stakes  at  Liverpool,  bringing  them  up  to  8,900/. 
His  merits  are  unlikely  to  have  heen  much  over-estimated 
in  the  Free  Handicap,  at  only  3  lbs.  below  those  of  Ladas, 
and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  powerful  chestnut 
colt  is  not  entered  for  the  Derby.  His  race  at  Liverpool 
was  his  first  over  so  long  a  course  as  a  mile,  and,  although 
it  had  been  prophesied  that  such  a  heavy  colt  would  only  be 
a  "  sprinter,"  he  showed  no  signs  of  finding  the  distance 
wearisome.  Mr.  H.  M'Calmont's  Be  Cannie,  a  filly  by  the 
hitherto  despised  sire,  Jock  of  Oran,  ran  a  great  race 
in  winning  the  Chesterfield  Nursery  Stakes  at  Derby,  after 
starting  at  16  to  1,  and  giving  allowances  varying  from 
5  lbs.  to  35  lbs.  to  each  of  her  twenty-one  opponents. 
Another  filly  in  the  same  stable,  Jewitt's  Go  Lightly, 
at  the  same  meeting  beat  a  field  of  twenty  for  the 
Friary  Nursery  Stakes,  giving  even  more  weight — namely, 
from  17  lbs.  to  41  lbs.  to  each  competitor — and  this 
Galopin  filly  and  Be  Cannie  are  probably  much  nearer 
Glare,  who  was  handicapped  in  September  as  the  best  filly 
of  her  age,  than  then  appeared.  Yet  another  two-year- 
old,  that  won  a  good  Nursery  Handicap  in  November, 
was  Baron  de  Hirsch's  fine  chestnut  colt,  Government, 
who  gave  weights  varying  from  3  st.  downwards  to  a 
dozen  contemporaries  for  the  Downe  Nursery  at  Liverpool. 
He  is  in  the  Derby  ;  but  it  cannot  yet  be  claimed  for  him 
that  he  has  shown  Derby  form.  His  owner  won  the  Great 
Lancashire  Handicap  with  Watercress,  one  of  the  biggest 
horses  in  training.  He  had  a  very  hard  struggle  with  Jodel, 
to  whom  he  was  giving  36  lbs.,  and  he  beat  her  by  "  the 
shortest  of  heads."  His  action  is  wonderfully  light  and 
easy  for  a  horse  of  his  size.  The  weight  he  had  to  carry 
was  too  much  for  him  last  week  in  the  Lancashire  Handi- 
cap. Be  a  horse  ever  so  powerful,  weight  tells  its  tale  when 
it  comes  to  a  struggle. 

The  so-called  Queen's  Plate  at  Derby  produced  a  very 
interesting  race.  Red  Eyes,  when  she  ran  a  dead  heat  for 
the  Cesarewitch,  had  received  9  lbs.  from  Lady  Rosebery 
and  had  beaten  her  by  two  lengths  ;  she  was  now  to  meet 
Lady  Rosebery,  over  two  miles,  at  even  weights.  As  a 
beating  by  two  lengths  by  a  pair  of  fillies,  run  out  to  the 
last  ounce  in  a  dead  heat,  could  barely  be  reckoned  at  9  lbs., 
and  as  Liverpool  is  one  of  Lady  Rosebery 's  favourite  courses, 
it  was  thought  that  she  would  win,  and  6  to  5  was  laid 
upon  her  ;  while  1 1  to  2  was  laid  against  Red  Eyes.  The 
result  was  quite  unexpected.  Mornington  Cannon  made 
the  whole  of  the  running  with  Red  Eyes,  and  won  by  four 
lengths  from  Lady  Rosebery.  Such  form  as  this  must  have 
made  the  backers  of  Red  Eyes  for  the  Cesarewitch  wish 
that  the  dead  heat  for  that  race  had  been  run  off'.  Yet  this 
remarkable  filly  was  once  sold,  as  a  hack,  for  25  guineas. 

The  fields  at  the  Derby  November  Meeting  are  always 
large,  and  this  year  they  were  exceptionally  so,  267  horses 
having  run  during  the  meeting  against  207  last  year.  The 
strength  of  such  fields  may  be  better  realized  if  it  be 
remembered  that  these  267  horses  ran  for  twenty  races, 
in  three  days,  whereas  at  Ascot  only  182  horses  ran 
for  twenty-eight  races  in  four  days.  At  Warwick,  again, 
the  fields  were  very  good  ;  217  horses  running  for  twenty 
races,  in  three  days,  at  that  meeting  ;  and  the  fields  at 
Manchester  ran  those  at  Derby  a  very  close  race  in  the 
matter  of  numerical  strength.  The  betting  upon  the  forth- 
coining  Derby  seems  to  have  settled  down  for  the  present 
with  Lord  Eiosebery's  Ladas  as  first  favourite,  Lord  Aling- 
ton's  Matchbox  as  second,  Lord  Durham's  Son  of  Mine  as 


third,  and  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  Bullingdon  as  fourth, 
while  Sir  W.  Throckmorton's  Arcano  is  a  very  strong  out- 
sider. Perhaps  the  year  1893  will  be  best  remembered  in 
the  Ring,  if  not  for  the  birth,  at  least  for  the  growth  and 
rapid  development,  of  the  professional  backer.  Professional 
bookmakers  may  have  their  uses  ;  but  the  professional  backer 
is  a  more  than  doubtful  acquisition  to  the  Turf.  This  year 
will  also  be  memorable  to  the  Ring  for  the  infamous 
robberies  of  bookmakers,  many  of  whom  necessarily  carry  a 
great  deal  of  cash  on  their  persons,  at  hotels  and  elsewhere. 

The  success  of  the  jockey  T.  Loates,  whose  licence  was 
renewed  this  year,  has  been  remarkable.  He  has  ridden  in 
the  enormous  number  of  857  races,  of  which  he  has  won 
222,  or  54  more  than  any  other  jockey.  The  riding  of  the 
young  jockey  W.  Pratt,  a  nephew  of  the  famous  Fred. 
Archer,  both  in  the  Cesarewitch  and  several  subsequent 
races,  has  been  of  the  highest  promise,  his  victory  in  the 
Lancaster  Nursery  Handicap  and  the  Lancashire  Handicap 
on  Thursday  and  Friday  last  week  being  most  meritorious. 
Mornington  Cannon  is  second  on  the  list  of  winning 
jockeys,  and  then,  at  a  respectful  distance,  come  W.  Brad- 
ford and  G.  Barrett.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  some  of  the  best  jockeys  may  be  prevented  from  being 
high  on  the  list  owing  to  the  small  number  of  races  in 
which  their  weight  enables  them  to  ride,  and  Watts's  pro- 
portion of  89  victories  to  317  mounts  is,  in  reality,  a  better 
record  than  that  of  some  jockeys  who  have  won  more  races. 

The  three  greatest  winners  in  stakes  this  year  have 
been  Mr.  H.  M'Calmont,  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  and 
the  Duke  of  Portland ;  in  the  amount  of  stakes  won  by 
their  descendants,  the  most  successful  sires  have  been  St. 
Simon,  Isonomy,  and  Hampton,  while  Ormonde,  Galopin, 
and  Melton  have  almost  run  a  dead-heat  for  fourth  place. 

Our  last  words  about  the  racing  season  of  1893  must  be 
that  its  bane  has  been  the  drought,  which  practically  affected 
it  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Not  only  did  it  reduce 
the  fields,  except  during  the  last  month,  and  interfere  with 
the  racing,  but  it  also  prevented  many  horses  from  showing 
their  best  form,  as  we  shall  probably  have  good  cause  for 
knowing  next  year,  and  some  from  being  sufficiently  trained 
to  run  at  all. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

IN  the  interests  of  Greece  herself,  not  less  than  of  her 
ci'editors,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  report  is  not  true 
that  M.  Tricoupis  is  meditating  a  gross  breach  of  faith  with 
the  bondholders.  Our  readers  need  not  be  reminded  that 
Greece  is  insolvent.  M.  Delyannis  is  more  responsible  than 
any  other  statesman  for  the  deplorable  pass  into  which  the 
little  kingdom  has  been  brought ;  but  the  Greek  people 
themselves  are  really  the  guilty  parties.  Their  aspirations 
far  exceed  their  resources,  and  they  rushed  into  a  naval  and 
military  expenditure  which  they  could  not  afford.  When 
it  became  clear  that  an  act  of  bankruptcy  was  impending, 
M.  Tricoupis,  who  had  then  returned  to  power,  opened 
negotiations  with  a  Syndicate  of  great  financial  houses  in 
London,  the  object  being  to  get  the  pecuniary  assistance 
immediately  needed,  and  to  make  an  arrangement  for  the 
future  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  Greek  debt.  The 
Syndicate  was  willing,  provided  ?n  international  financial 
control  were  established.  It  is  said  that  M.  Tricoupis  re- 
cognized the  reasonableness  and  necessity  of  the  demand, 
but  that  the  King  demurred  to  it  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  impair  the  national  sovereignty.  M.  Tricoupis 
resigned,  and  his  successor  made  an  arrangement  with 
Messrs.  Hambro,  of  London,  who  were  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Syndicate,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that 
the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  debt  in  cash  should 
cease  for  a  specified  time,  but  that  Funding  bonds  should 
be  paid  instead  of  the  money,  and  that  certain  retrench- 
ments and  other  measures  should  be  pursued,  which  would 
make  it  probable  that  Greece  after  a  while  would  be  able 
to  resume  cash  payments.  Now  M.  Tricoupis  has  once  more 
come  back  to  power,  and  he  has  retired  from  the  arrange- 
ment with  Messrs.  Hambro.  The  reasons  he  assigns  appear 
to  us  quite  sufficient,  and  indeed  justifiable.  They  are,  first, 
that  Greece  is  admittedly  insolvent — that  is  to  say,  that 
she  has  contracted  to  pay  more  than  she  is  able  to  pay — 
that  it  is  unwise,  unjust  to  Greece,  and  misleading  to  her 
creditors  to  pretend  to  go  on  with  such  a  system  ;  that  the 
honester  and  more  straightforward  course  is  to  say  at  once 
that  Greece  cannot  pay  her  present  liabilities.  Further, 
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M.  Tricoupis  alleges — and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  reasonably 
and  truly — that  the  payment  of  interest  in  Funding  bonds 
is  objectionable,  because  it  adds  to  the  debt,  which  ad- 
mittedly is  already  too  large.    So  far  we  are  entirely  with 
the  Greek  Prime  Minister,  and,  if  he  merely  proposed  an 
equitable  arrangement  of  the  debt,  we  should  strongly  advise 
the  bondholders  to  meet  him  in  a  reasonable  and  conciliatory 
spirit.    Putting  aside  all  questions  of  humanity,  it  is  un- 
wise to  attempt  to  exact  from  a  nation  more  than  it  can 
pay.    It  is  much  better  for  the  bondholders  themselves  to 
accept  an  arrangement  which  is  likely  to  be  maintained 
than  to  insist  upon  promises  which  everybody  knows  will 
not  be  fulfilled.    Unfortunately  M.  Tricoupis  goes  further. 
Greece  is  in  urgent  want  of  money,  and  he  asks  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  bondholders — who,  in  plain  language,,  are 
the  Syndicate  already  referred  to — to  make  him  another 
loan.    Very  naturally,  and  very  properly,  the  Syndicate 
refuses.    It  says  that  M.  Tricoupis  himself  admits  that 
Greece  is  bankrupt,  and  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  lend 
more  to  a  bankrupt.    The  Syndicate,  if  we  are  correctly 
informed,  is  willing  to  meet  M.  Tricoupis  as  far  as  it  can, 
and  to  recommend  the  bondholders  generally  to  meet  him 
in  a  conciliatory  spirit ;  but  no  one  in  London  is  willing  to 
lend  more  money.    In  the  meanwhile  a  syndicate  of  French 
bankers  has  sent  M.  Ornstein  to  Athens  to  open  negotia- 
tions with  the  Greek  Government,  and  the  report  is— of 
■course  we  do  not  vouch  for  its  truth — that  M.  Ornstein, 
in  the  name  of  his   Syndicate,  offers   to   lend   to  the 
Greek  Government  the  money  it  urgently  needs,  provided 
certain  revenues  now  pledged  for  the  service  of  what  is 
•called  the  Monopoly  Loan  are  withdrawn  from  that  service 
and  handed  over  to  the  French  Syndicate.    M.  Tricoupis  is 
a  man  of  European  reputation,  and  he  is  too  clear-minded 
not  to  know  that  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  commit  so 
•flagrant  an  act  of  public  dishonesty.    But  still,  according  to 
the  report  which  is  current  in  the  City,  M.  Tricoupis  repre- 
sents to  the  London  Syndicate  that  he  is  between  the  devil 
and  the  deep  sea  ;  that  he  must  ha. e  money  somehow  or 
other,  and  that  if  London  will  not  lend,  while  Paris  will,  he 
has  no  option  but  to  submit  to  whatever  terms  Paris 
•chooses  to  impose.    We  hope  sincerely  that  M.  Tricoupis  is 
only  playing  a  game  of  bluff,  that  he  really  does  not  mean 
to  act  as  he  hints  he  may  be  driven  to  do  ;  for  he  should 
bear  in  mind  that,  if  he  breaks  with  London  and  accepts 
the  tow-line  of  Paris,  he  may  be  drawn  into  a  whirlpool 
which  will  engulf  Greece.    There  is  no  country  for  which 
Englishmen  generally  feel  greater  sympathy  than  Greece, 
and  there  certainly  is  no  Greek  public  man  so  much  respected 
here  as  M.  Tricoupis.    But  if  Greece,  under  the  administra- 
tion  of  M.  Tricoupis,  acts  as  the  City  expects,  then  we  are 
afraid  that  English  sympathies  will  be  estranged,  and  that 
the  political  future  of  Greece  will  be  seriously  endangered, 
while,  of  course,  her  credit  will  be  utterly  ruined. 

The  value  of  money  has  been  rising  all  the  week,  partly 
through  the  Revenue  collections,  partly  through  the  con- 
tinued export  of  gold,  and  partly  through  the  revival  of 
demand  for  the  country  at  the  end  of  the  coal  strike.  The 
rate  of  discount  in  the  open  market  has  been  quoted  2 f  per 
■cent. ;  but  business  generally  has  been  done  at  about  2  g  per 
cent.,  or  a  little  over.  For  several  days  of  the  week  there 
were  considerable  numbers  of  applications  to  the  Bank  of 
England. 

The  India  Council  offered  for  tender  on  Wednesday 
50  lakhs  of  rupees  in  bills  and  telegraphic  transfers  ;  but 
sold  only  a  little  over  10  lakhs.  It  is  understood  that  the 
railway  Companies  were  selling  somewhat  under  the 
Council  on  a  large  scale.  Up  to  the  present  the  accumula- 
tion of  unemployed  money  in  the  Treasuries  in  India  has 
not  had  the  influence  upon  the  Indian  money  market  which 
was  generally  expected,  and  the  exports  from  India  are  as 
yet  only  small.  On  Thursday,  consequently,  the  Bank  of 
Bengal  put  down  its  rate  to  4  per  cent.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  expected  that  the  value  of  money  will  rise, 
and  that  the  demand  for  the  Council's  drafts  will  increase. 
The  price  of  silver  fell  on  Wednesday  to  32c?.  per  ounce, 
and  next  week  the  market  is  looking  for  a  further  fall. 

There  is  a  decidedly  better  feeling  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
than  has  existed  for  a  considerable  time  past.  The  in- 
vesting public  is  at  last  buying  upon  a  considerable  scale. 
We  have  noticed  in  these  columns  for  several  weeks  past  a 
steady  rise  in  the  very  best  class  of  securities.  This  week 
the  demand  was  somewhat  extended,  and  there  is  an  absorp- 
tion of  the  second  class  of  securities.  The  general  feeling 
in  the  City  is  that  the  worst  is  now  known  respecting  the 


state  of  affairs  at  home  and  abroad.  The  liquidation  ne- 
cessary after  the  Baring  collapse  has  practically  been  com- 
pleted at  home.  The  Trust  crisis,  it  is  true,  is  not  yet 
quite  ended  ;  but  all  who  care  to  be  well  informed  are  able 
to  measure  with  fair  accuracy  what  is  likely  to  occur.  The 
worst  is  over  likewise  both  in  the  United  States  and 
Argentina,  and,  though  the  Far  East  is  disturbed  by  the 
continued  fall  in  silver,  and  Australasia  is  languishing 
after  the  banking  crash,  still  we  may  hope  now  for  a 
slow  improvement.  The  end  of  the  coal  crisis,  too,  is  tell- 
ing upon  the  markets.  All  the  industries  of  the  country 
are  once  more  becoming  active,  and  there  are  good 
grounds  for  hoping,  as  we  pointed  out  last  week,  that 
trade  likewise  will  improve.  Furthermore,  the  Committee 
of  the  Argentine  Congress,  to  which  the  matter  was  re- 
ferred, has  reported  in  favour  of  the  approval  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  debt  negotiated  by  the  Government  with  the 
Bothschild  Committee.  Even  in  the  United  States  there  is 
evidently  a  better  feeling.  Money  is  accumulating  in 
immense  amounts  in  New  York,  and  the  public  there  hope 
that  those  who  hold  it  will  grow  tired  of  leaving  it  on 
deposit,  and  that  before  very  long  they  will  begin  to  invest 
upon  a  large  scale.  We  would  warn  our  readers,  however, 
to  be  careful  how  they  buy  American  securities.  After 
such  a  crisis,  there  cannot  be  an  early  recovery ;  and, 
besides,  the  tariff  reform  question  will  be  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Congress  probably  all  through  next  year.  We  would 
repeat,  then,  the  advice  we  have  so  often  given,  that  in- 
vestors should  confine  themselves  to  the  purchase  of  bonds. 
Good  bonds  may  be  had  on  reasonable  terms  with  advantage 
to  the  investor ;  and,  if  the  public  will  exercise  due  caution 
in  selecting  their  bonds,  they  will  do  well  in  buying.  But, 
speaking  generally,  they  should  keep  aloof  from  everything 
speculative.  There  are  a  very  few  shares  that  are  reason- 
ably safe  ;  but,  speaking  broadly,  American  railroad  shares 
are  not  suited  to  investors  in  this  country.  If  the  Argen- 
tine Congress  follows  the  advice  of  its  Committee,  and 
approves  the  settlement  of  the  debt,  there  will  probably  be 
a  revival  of  speculation  in  Aigentine  securities.  We  think 
that  investors  will  do  well  to  leave  Government  securities 
alone.  But  there  are  large  numbers  of  industrial  securities, 
and  specially  railways,  which  are  undoubtedly  sound  ;  and 
these  may  be  bought  with  advantage,  if  investors  will  take 
the  trouble  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries,  and  separate 
the  good  from  the  bad.  Upon  the  Continent  the  Bourses 
are  wonderfully  steady,  considering  all  the  unfavourable 
influences  acting  upon  them  just  now.  Until  the  end  of 
last  week  it  was  thought  that  the  Dupuy  Cabinet  was  fairly 
safe,  and  that  the  Conversion  of  the  Four  and  a  Half  per 
Cents  would  be  carried  out  next  February.  Now  the  whole 
matter  has  become  doubtful,  yet  there  has  not  been  such  a 
fall  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  troubles  of  Spain 
are  increasing  every  day,  and  the  crisis  in  Italy  is  becoming 
more  acute,  whether  we  look  at  it  from  the  political  or  the 
economic  standpoint.  An  event  of  the  week  is  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Credito  Mobiliare  Italiano  with  2,400,000/. 
of  paid-up  capital.  Greek  affairs  we  discuss  above,  and 
Portuguese  finance  is  hopelessly  entangled. 


The  investment  in  first-class  securities  has  continued  all 
the  week,  but  there  is  not  very  much  change  in  quotations. 
In  Home  Railway  stocks  London  and  Brighton  Undivided 
closed  on  Thursday  at  1 66,  a  rise  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding Thursday  of  1.  Midland  closed  at  1485,  a  rise 
of  f;  Great  Eastern  closed  at  77I,  a  rise  of  ^.  In 
the  American  market  there  has  been  a  very  general 
advance.  To  begin  with  the  speculative  shares,  which 
are  entirely  unsuited  to  investors,  but  which  still  show 
the  tendency  of  the  market.  Atchison  closed  on  Thurs- 
day at  21  J,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday 
of  1^;  Erie  closed  at  15I,  a  rise  of  §;  Union  Pacific 
closed  at  21^,  a  rise  of  i|.  Passing  next  to  the  shares 
which  receive  dividends,  but  as  to  the  Companies'  ability 
to  pay  those  dividends  there  are  some  doubts,  we  find 
that  Milwaukee  closed  on  Thursday  at  68|,  a  rise  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  i|,  and  Louisville 
and  Nashville  closed  at  52 J,  a  rise  of  as  much  as  2§. 
Coming  next  to  the  well-secured  shares,  we  find  that  Lake 
Shore  closed  at  133^,  a  rise  of  1^.  Passing  next  to  the 
bonds  in  which  there  is  not  full  confidence,  we  find  that 
Atchison  Four  per  Cent.  Gold  Mortgage  bonds  closed  at 
76 ^,  a  rise  of  2^;  Denver  Four  per  Cent.  First  Consolidated 
Mortgage  bonds  closed  at   83,  a  rise   of   if;  and  that 
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Erie  Second  Mortgage  closed  at  80,  a  rise  of  as 
much  as  5.  There  has  also  been  a  decided  advance  in  the 
Argentine  market.  The  Five  per  Cents  of  1886  closed  on 
Thursday  at  66,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thurs- 
day of  i|,  and  the  Funding  Loan  closed  at  71,  a  rise 
of  if.  In  International  securities  there  has  ''-likewise 
been  an  improvement.  Thus,  Egyptian  Unified  closed  at 
ioif,  a  rise  of  1}  ;  Hungarian  Fours  closed  at  also  a 

rise  of  i{  ;  and  Mexican  Sixes  closed  at  6of,  a  rise  of  as 
much  as  3. 


A  GREAT  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY. 

ON  Monday  evening  Mr.  Ralph  Price  Hardy,  one  of 
the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries,  and 
the  Actuary  of  the  United  Kingdom  Temperance  and 
General  Provident  Institution,  read  before  the  Institute  of 
Actuaries  a  very  interesting  paper  on  the  "  Experience  of  a 
Friendly  Society,"  with  some  account  of  the  Hearts  of  Oak 
Benefit  Society.  Everybody  knows  how  important  a  part 
friendly  Societies  play  in  the  life  of  the  working  classes,  and 
those  who  have  given  attention  to  the  matter  are  aware 
that  those  Societies  exercise  a  most  beneficial  educating 
influence  upon  the  members.  The  Hearts  of  Oak  Benefit 
Society  was  established  at  Midsummer  1842;  but  it  grew 
very  slowly  during  the  following  three  and  twenty  years.  In 
1865  the  number  of  members  was  but  little  over  10,000,  and 
the  realized  assets  did  not  much  exceed  35,000/.  In  that 
year  Mr.  T.  Marshall,  nephew  of  Mr.  Matthew  Marshall, 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  was  appointed  Secretary.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  extraordinary  capacity, 
energy,  and  industry.  He  seems  to  have  devoted  his  whole 
time  to  the  Society,  and  to  have  exercised  upon  it  an 
influence  such  as  only  a  man  of  exceptional  ability  could  do. 
He  has  made  it,  in  fact,  one  of  the  greatest  Societies  of  the 
kind  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Some  eight  or  ten  years 
after  his  appointment,  when  the  realized  assets  had  risen 
from  little  more  than  35,000/.  to  about  200,000/.,  an  agita- 
tion sprang  up  amongst  the  members  for  the  distribution  of 
those  assets.  So  completely  did  they  misapprehend  the 
principle  upon  which  such  a  Society  ought  to  be  founded 
that  they  assumed  the  fund  was  not  a  reserve  to  meet  future 
liabilities,  but  consisted  of  savings  made  out  of  undue  caution. 
Luckily,  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  of  1875  required  a 
valuation  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  within  the  following 
five  years,  and  Mr.  Marshall  and  those  of  the  management 
who,  like  him,  were  opposed  to  the  agitation  were  able  to 
prevent  its  success  until  the  valuation  was  carried  out.  The 
valuation  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Hardy.  He  succeeded  in 
convincing  the  management  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
realized  assets ;  and  it  speaks  much  for  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  management,  as  well  as  for  the  sound  in- 
fluence of  Mr.  Hardy,  that  not  only  was  the  agitation 
completely  defeated,  but  the  contributions  were  increased 
by  twopence  per  month,  so  as  to  make  the  Society  solvent. 
When  Mr.  Marshall  was  appointed  secretary,  the  number 
of  members,  as  already  said,  did  not  much  exceed  10,000; 
when  he  died  the  number  was  considerably  over  141,000, 
showing  how  rapid  was  the  growth  from  1865  to  1891 — a 
period  of  twenty-six  years.  Further,  it  may  be  stated  that 
at  the  end  of  1891  the  Assurance  Fund  had  reached  very 
nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter. 

The  Society  is  a  registered  friendly  Society,  and  is  go- 
verned by  200  Delegates  elected  by  universal  suffrage. 
They,  however,  exercise  only  a  kind  of  control,  as  they 
meet  very  unfrequently.  There  are  Committees,  some  of 
which  meet  nightly,  and  others  meet  very  often.  There  is 
a  medical  officer  in  attendance  five  evenings  of  the  week  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  candidates  for  admission,  and  there 
is  a  Court  of  Arbitration,  composed  of  public  men  not  belong- 
ing to  the  Society,  for  the  hearing  of  appeals  of  members 
against  decisions  of  the  management,  and  for  generally  safe- 
guarding tbe  rights  of  all.  Mr.  Hardy  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  management  and  of  the  members  generally  for 
the  broadmindedness  with  which  they  insist  upon  publicity 
f  ir  greater  than  is  required  by  the  Act  of  Parliament.  We 
are  told  that  there  is  a  continuous  audit  of  the  accounts 
Jjy  a  public  accountant,  that  accounts  arc  published  in  far 
greater  detail  than  Parliament  demands,  that  there  is  a 
yearly  examination  into  and  a  full  report  upon  the  expe- 
rience of  the  Society  in  respect  of  the  sickness,  the  deaths, 
and  the  secessions,  and  that,  in  addition,  there  is  an  actu- 
arial valuation  of  the  assets  and  liabilities.  Undoubtedly 


all  this  is  very  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  members,  and  it 
shows  that  the  management  is  enlightened,  and  is  sincerely 
anxious  to  do  its  duty  to  the  best  of  its  power.  The  con- 
tributions amount  to  ios.  per  quarter.  They  must  be 
made  direct  to  the  Society,  and  are  not  subject  to  any 
commission,  allowance  for  postage,  or  other  charge  for 
remittance,  and  they  must  be  paid  in  full.  Superannuated 
members,  however,  are  exempt  from  contributions.  The' 
benefits  allowed  are  for  sickness,  superannuation,  funerals, 
wife's  lying-in,  fire,  imprisonment  for  debt,  drawing 
for  the  Militia,  temporary  assistance,  and  Convalescent 
Homes.  The  management  has  naturally  been  anxious  to> 
provide  an  old-age  pension  for  the  members.  At  present 
members  of  eighty  years  and  upwards  are  allowed  4s.  a 
week.  The  desire  of  the  management  was  to  provide  an 
old-age  pension  which  should  begin  much  earlier.  Upon 
full  investigation,  however,  it  was  discovered  that  the  cost 
of  the  change  would  have  been  either  an  addition  to  the 
reserve  or  an  equivalent  increase  in  the  contributions  equal 
to  nearly  46,000/.  if  the  pension  were  to  begin  at  seventy- 
five,  to  somewhat  over  280,000/.  if  the  pension  were  to  begin 
at  seventy,  to  somewhat  over  900,000/.  if  the  pension  were 
to  begin  at  sixty-five,  and  to  more  than  two  millions  if  the 
pension  were  to  begin  at  sixty.  From  this  it  followed 
clearly  that  the  change  could  not  be  made — at  all  events, 
not  without  assistance  being  given  in  some  form  or  other, 
either  by  the  local  authorities  or  by  the  State.  The  Society 
itself  could  not  hope  to  ircrease  its  funds  in  such  a  way  as 
would  maintain  its  solvency,  and  allow  of  its  granting  the 
pensions.  But  that  the  matter  was  so  fully  considered 
shows  how  open-minded  the  management  is,  and  how  ready 
it  is  to  receive  and  consider  ideas,  no  matter  from  whom 
they  may  proceed. 


COLLEGERS  v.  OPPIDANS. 

rTIHE  wall-match  at  Eton  on  St.  Andrews  Day  is  an. 
_L  event  which  draws  all  Etonians,  young  and  old,  and 
especially  old  Collegers,  who  can  possibly  spare  the  time, 
to  the  "  long,  low  wall  with  trees  behind  it."  The  tradi- 
tions of  St.  Andrews  Day  are  either  streaming  rain  or 
several  inches  of  snow,  but  this  year  it  was  as  perfect  a. 
day  as  one  could  wish  for  the  match  of  Collegers  v. 
Oppidans,  though  perhaps  the  players  found  it  a  trifle  toe 
hot.  A  goodly  crowd  was  already  on  the  ground  by  twelve 
o'clock,  though  play  was  not  to  begin  till  half-past  twelve. 
The  rival  Elevens  appeared  on  the  ground  some  few  minutes 
before  the  time,  and  were  greeted  with  vociferous  cheers. 
Punctually  at  half-past  twelve  Mr.  Tuck  put  the  ball  in, 
and  play  began,  College  kicking  to  "  good."  The  ball 
soon  came  out,  and  travelled  a  few  yards  in  the  direction  of 
good  calx.  But  the  superior  weight  of  the  Oppidan  bully 
soon  began  to  tell,  and  the  game  was  slowly  forced  along 
the  wall  towards  "bad,"  though  the  College  bully  played 
very  pluckily,  and  contested  every  inch  of  the  ground. 
The  ball  was  kept  very  close,  and  play  for  a  long  time 
wras  very  slow.  At  last  the  Oppidans  got  hold  of  the 
ball,  and  it  was  kicked  quite  cool  behind  the  line  and 
touched  by  College.  Darwin,  however,  the  College  goal, 
did  not  make  much  of  his  chance,  and  the  bully  was- 
again  forced  down  at  no  very  great  distance  from  bad 
calx.  The  game  now  went  on  in  much  the  same  way, 
neither  side  seeming  to  want  to  turn  the  ball  out ;  but 
the  Oppidans  kept  creeping  nearer  and  nearer  to  calx, 
till  the  ball  was  again  kicked  behind  out  of  a  loose 
bully,  and  touched  by  College.  This  time  Darwin's  effort 
was  rather  more  successful,  and  the  Collegers  at  first 
seemed  to  gain  a  little  ground  ;  but,  soon  losing  this  slight 
advantage,  they  were  hard  put  to  it  to  keep  the  Oppidans 
out  of  calx  till  "  change."  In  the  second  half  of  the  game 
tho  Oppidans  seemed  to  have  matters  all  their  own  way, 
and  began  to  walk  the  College  bully  from  the  start. 
Gordon- Lennox  soon  got  a  cool  runner  from  the  College 
bully,  which  he  made  good  use  of,  though  the  ball  was  soon 
returned  by  a  highish  kick  of  Ogilvy's  along  the  wall. 
It  touched  an  overhanging  leg  in  its  flight,  and  a 
bully  was  formed  down  at  the  point  of  contact. 
Then  followed  a  succession  of  loose  bullies,  in  which  the 
ball  kept  tr  avelling  towards  good  calx,  till  at  last  a  com- 
bined rush  was  made  by  the  Oppidans  towards  calx,  which, 
though  it  got  past  Talbot,  was  very  neatly  stopped  by 
Darwin.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  a  good  kick  of  Uassett- 
Wilson's  drove  the  ball  into  good  calx,  where  the  Oppidans 
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managed  to  get  up  five  shies  before  Talbot  succeeded  in 
making  a  good  kick  out.  More  loose  bullies  followed  ;  but 
the  ball  soon  came  back  into  calx,  where  three  more  shies 
were  got  up,  the  last  one  being  thrown  just  as  the  clock 
was  striking  the  half-hour,  the  Oppidans  being  thus  left  the 
winners  by  eight  shies  to  nil.  The  result  came  in  the 
nature  of  a  surprise,  as,  though  the  College  was  known  to 
be  overweighted  in  the  bully,  they  were  supposed  to  make 
up  by  science  what  they  lost  in  strength.  Both  bullies 
played  well  and  hard ;  but  the  Oppidans  seemed  to  be  the 
better  outside.  Their  behinds  did  the  little  they  had  to 
do  well ;  while  the  College  behinds  showed  no  want  of 
pluck  in  playing  a  losing,  and  consequently  a  difficult,  game. 
It  is  contrary  to  the  traditions  of  the  game  for  the  Collegers 
•to  have  such  a  severe  beating ;  but  it  may  be  due  to  the 
want  of  nourishment  consequent  on  the  abolition  (by  the 
Bursar)  of  that  ancient  and  excellent  institution  of  Bever. 

A  list  of  the  teams  may  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  any  old 
Etonian  who  may  chance  to  read  these  fines.  They  were  as 
follows : — 

Collegers.  Oppidans. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Conybeare  The  Hon.  P.  E.  Thellusson  "] 

Mr.  V.  S.  Jones  .    .  Mr.  A.  Sowler  I  Walls 

Mr.  A.  G.  Anderson  Mr.  H.  Thorpe  J 

Mr.  A.  G.  James  .    .  Mr.  H.  de  la  P.  Beresford-  ] 

Peirse  ^Seconds 

Mr.  D.  Maclver  .    .  Mr.  J.  J.  J.  de  Knoop     .  .J 

Mr.  F.  B.  Elliot  .    .  Mr.  N.  A.  Muntz  ....  Thirds 

Mr.  A.  W.  Whitworth  Mr.  R.  Bassett-Wilson    .    .  Fourths 

Mr.  J.  M  Fremantle  Mr.  H.  F.  Mytton  ....  Lines 

Mr.  L.  W.  Ogilvy    .  The  Hon.  F.  W.  G.  Egerton  Flying-men 

Mr.  A.  W.  J.  Talbot  The  Hon.  E.  Gordon-Lennox  L.-behinds 

Mr.  B.  R.  M.  Darwin  Mr.  C.  T.  Allen  Goals 


RECENT  CONCERTS. 

SOME  one  has  recently  been  at  the  trouble  of  compiling 
a  Musical  Birthday  Book.  The  idea  is  not  a  bad  one ; 
but  to  be  properly  carried  out  it  should  take  the  form  of  a 
calendar,  in  which  each  season  of  the  year,  each  month, 
each  ecclesiastical  festival,  should  be  fitted  with  its  appro- 
priate music.  A  musical  critic,  to  whom  the  seasons  bring 
their  appointed  concerts  and  operas  with  the  regularity  of 
Nature,  would  have  little  difficulty  in  drawing  up  such  a 
work.  Christmas  would  be  given  over  to  the  music-hall 
find  the  popular  oratorio ;  the  strains  of  Drury  Lane  panto- 
mimes should  alternate  with  Handelian  oratorios  at  the 
Albert  Hall.  With  Lent  severer  tastes  would  make  their 
presence  felt.  The  symphony,  the  sonata,  the  quartet  at 
this  season  flourish,  the  Bach  Choir  appears  upon  the 
scene,  and  rumours  of  opera  are  borne  upon  the  air.  With 
the  migration  of  birds  the  "  recitalists  "  begin  to  appear ; 
later  on  their  number  is  such  legion  that  our  concert-halls, 
day  and  night,  re-echo  with  Chopin  and  Liszt ;  and  these 
composers  would  then  be  largely  represented  in  our 
calendar,  dividing  the  field  with  Italian  opera  and  Wagner, 
or  whoever  for  the  time  being  is  the  popular  composer. 
With  the  end  of  the  season  fashionable  music  ceases,  and 
the  ballads  and  dance-tunes  beloved  by  promenade-concert 
audiences  alternate  with  the  publications  of  Messrs.  Novello, 
as  heard  at  the  country  festivals.  The  autumn  and  early 
winter  is  to  some  extent  an  echo  of  the  spring.  A  few 
recitalists,  generally  on  their  way  home,  are  heard  ;  but 
the  decorous  Quartet  and  sober  Sonata  are  more  in  keep- 
ing with  the  season,  and  such  liveliness  as  exists  is  to  be 
found  in  the  so-called  "light  operas,"  in  these  days  too 
often  merely  the  variety  shows  of  the  music-halls  without 
the  compensating  boon  of  tobacco.  This  sketch  of  a  musical 
calendar  could  be  supported,  if  documentary  evidence  were 
called  for,  by  the  concert  programmes  and  opera-books  of 
the  year.  Looking  over  those  of  the  last  two  months  only, 
and  comparing  them  with  those  of  former  year's,  one  is 
struck  by  the  regularity  with  which  certain  features  occur 
at  the  same  season.  The  changes  are  so  infinitesimal  that 
it  is  a  wonder  that  some  system  of  stereotyped  musical 
criticism  has  not  been  generally  adopted  by  which  press- 
notices  could  be  rendered  as  uniform  as  the  performances 
which  they  chronicle.  Of  course,  unforeseen  events — such 
as  the  illness  of  an  artist — would  have  to  be  provided  for 
specially,  but,  by  the  adoption  of  some  sort  of  Unicode,  an 
immense  saving  of  time,  ink,  and  paper  might  be  effected, 
not  to  mention  the  safeguard  such  a  system  would  be 


against  the  vagaries  of  the  idle,  the  eccentric,  or  the 
incompetent  critic.  It  would  be  a  pleasing  task  to 
string  together  the  set  phrases  of  musical  criticism,  and 
to  apply  them  to  the  works  which  are  oftenest  heard  at 
concerts  ;  and,  if  the  result  to  the  public  was  rather 
monotonous,  it  might  be  agreeably  varied  by  occasionally 
giving  concerts  at  which  neither  programmes  nor  names  of 
performers  were  announced,  and  the  critics  were  blind- 
folded and  made  to  write  their  notices  under  the  conditions 
adopted  by  the  Sacred  College  at  the  election  of  a  Pope. 
The  latter  plan,  at  least,  would  be  fruitful  in  surprises. 
Musical  affairs  being,  as  has  been  said,  so  similar  now  to 
what  they  have  been  in  previous  years,  a  brief  record  of 
novelties  and  of  new  performers  heard  in  London  during 
the  last  two  months  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  reader  of 
this  Review  au  courant  with  regard  to  recent  concerts.  At 
the  Symphony  Concerts — now,  apparently,  firmly  esta- 
blished— Miss  Frida  Scotta  (on  the  8th  ult.)  won  golden  opi- 
nions by  her  vigorous  and  effective  violin-playing.  Further 
development  of  expression  would  be  desirable  ;  but  her  style 
is  so  good  and  free  from  affectation  that  she  must  be  regarded 
as  a  valuable  recruit  to  the  ranks  of  lady  violinists.  At  the 
same  concert  Mr.  Plunket  Greene  introduced  a  new  song  by 
Professor  Stanford,  "  Prince  Madoc's  Farewell,"  in  which  the 
composer's  Irish  nationality  gave  happy  expression  to  some 
admirable  verses  by  Mrs.  Hemans — verses  so  good  that  it 
seems  strange  they  should  not  have  been  set  to  music  before. 
The  second  Symphony  Concert  brought  forward  M. 
Paderewski  and  his  Polish  Fantasia,  a  work  which  had  been 
heard  at  Norwich,  where  it  created  a  favourable  reception, 
which  was  amply  confirmed  on  this  occasion.  It  is  written 
with  absolute  genius,  and  shows  that  the  popular  pianist  is 
a  composer  of  the  first  rank.  At  the  Crystal  Palace  the 
novelties  have  not  been  exciting.  A  Ballad  for  Orchestra, 
by  Mr.  Godfrey  Pringle  (played  on  the  14th  October),  is 
promising,  but  rather  immature  ;  an  orchestral  version  of 
the  "  Nachtgesang,"  from  Tristan  und  Isolde,  produced  at 
the  same  concert,  is  not  worthy  of  Mr.  Manns's  orchestra, 
and  should  be  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  forgotten  things. 
On  the  28th  of  the  same  month  a  Concert-Overture  by  Dr. 
Hiles,  intended  to  reproduce  the  impressions  of  the  com- 
poser's youth,  proved  merely  respectable  "  Kapellmeister  " 
music — to  use  a  convenient  German  expression,  for  which 
there  is  no  English  equivalent.  Thefourth  concert  was  devoted 
to  Mr.  Cowen's  Water  Lily,  an  ambitious  work,  which  shows  the 
composer  in  a  less  favourable  light  than  his  slighter  com- 
positions. On  November  1  ith  Mr.  Granville  Bantock's 
Overture  to  The  Fire  Worshippers  proved  picturesque  in 
orchestration,  and  showed  a  decided  capacity  for  composi- 
tion of  the  romantic  school.  At  the  same  concert  Miss 
Beatrice  Langley  achieved  success  as  a  solo  violinist  by  her 
excellent  technique,  though  her  tone  is  at  present  rather 
thin.  A  Cradle-Song  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Couldery,  which  was 
brought  forward  on  the  11th  ult.,  is  merely  pretty;  the 
chief  feature  of  the  concert  being  M.  Siloti's  performance  of 
Liszt's  orchestral  version  of  Schubert's  Fantasia  in  C. 

Turning  to  the  Popular  Concerts,  there  have  been  some 
changes  owing  to  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Straus,  whose  place 
has  been  well  filled  by  Mr.  Gibson,  and  to  the  appearance  of 
Mile.  Wietrowetz  as  leader  of  the  Quartet,  pending  the 
return  of  Lady  Halle.  The  Bohemian  violinist  has  fully 
sustained  her  growing  reputation,  though  she  made  a  mis- 
take in  attempting  a  solo  of  Seiior  Sarasate's,  for  which  her 
style  is  quite  unsuited.  With  one  exception  the  novelties  at 
these  concerts  have  not  been  very  successful.  A  Quartet  by 
Robert  Kahn,  of  which  much  had  been  expected,  proved 
uninteresting,  while  a  Pianoforte  Quintet  by  Carl  Gold- 
mark,  which  was  played  on  the  20th  ult.,  was  positively 
dull.  As  against  these  failures,  the  marked  success  achieved 
by  Professor  Stanford's  String  Quartet  in  G  rnajor,  which 
was  brought  forward  last  Monday,  is  eminently  satisfactory 
The  Cambridge  Professor  has  done  nothing  better  than  this 
interesting  and  original  work,  in  which  the  real  learning 
and  cleverness  of  the  writing  are  never  allowed  to  get  the 
upper  hand  of  the  even  more  precious  qualities  of  freshness 
and  geniality  which  it  displays  from  beginning  to  end. 
Of  Choral  Concerts  there  is  little  to  be  said.  Berlioz's 
Faust  and  Handel's  Israel  in  Egypt  have  been  given  by  the 
Royal  Choral  Society  with  familiar  casts,  the  latter  work 
(as  usual)  disfigured  by  the  absurd  transformation  of  the 
fine  duet  "  The  Lord  is  a  Man  of  War  "  into  an  ineffective 
two-part  chorus.  It  is  a  lamentable  sign  of  public  taste 
that  such  a  barbarism  should  have  been  encored.  The  only 
other  Choral  Concert  has  been  that  given  by  the  students  of 
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the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  at  which  Pergolese's  melodious 
if  somewhat  rococo,  setting  of  the  Staled  Mater  was  revived' 
The  soloists— both  vocal  and  instrumental— at  this  concert 
showed  plentiful  signs  of  talent  and  good  teaching  ;  but  it 
is  not  desirable  at  present  to  criticize  their  individual  per- 
formances. The  Recitals  of  Iff.  Paderewski  and  Seiior 
Sarasate,  all  of  which  attracted  very  large  audiences,  were 
absolutely  familiar  in  their  programmes  ;  and  the  minor  con- 
certs ot  Miss  Lucie  Hillier,  Signer  Gino  Sartoni,  M.  Sevadian 
Mile.  Gerardy.  and  the  pupils  of  Mr.  Ernest  Fowled 
presented  no  features  of  permanent  interest.  The  Pianoforte 
Recitals  of  M.  Siloti.  on  the  other  hand,  have  established 
his  claim  to  high  rank  among  the  pianists  of  the  day  His 
tone  and  execution  are  exceptionally  good,  and  he  has 
brought  forward  some  interesting  compositions  of  the 
modern  Russian  school,  the  best  of  which  were  a  "  Ba«so 
Ostmato  "  and  "  Esquisse,"  by  Arenskv,  and  a  Prelude  by 
Rachmaninoff.  "  Islamei,"  an  Oriental  Fantasia,  by  M  { 
Balakireff,  was  also  remarkable  for  its  extreme  difficultv 


UXDER  THE  CLOCK. 

rpiIE  brilliant  success  of  The  Poet  and  the  Puppets  last 
-L  year  gave  rise  to   high  expectations  with  regard  to 
the  production  of  Under  the  Clock,  at  the  Court  Theatre 
on  Saturday  last,  and  these   expectations  were  more  than 
fulfilled.    In  this  revue  Mr.  Brookfield  has  been  joined  by 
Mr.  Sevmour  Hicks,  whose  one-act  play.  Good-bye,  was  pro- 
duced on  the  same  occasion  and  favourablv  received.  The 
authors  of  Under  the  Clock  have  taken  the  well-known 
figures  of  Mr.  Sherlock  Holmes  and  Dr.  Watson  as  their 
starting  point,  and,  in  fact,  have  verv  effectivelv  satirized 
those  characters,  as  well  as  the  plavs,  players,  "and  play- 
wrights with  which  it  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  revue  to 
deal.    The  entry  of  M.  Emile  Nana  is  the  signal  for  an 
acute  outbreak  of  supernatural  intelligence  on  the  part 
ot  the  famous  detective,  whose  "  methods  "  receive  humor- 
ous treatment  in  a  song  with  a  refrain  of  "Sherlock, 
you  wonderful  man."    A  lady  detective  is  made  use  of  to 
track  the  suspicious  foreigner,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
consequent  mad  pilgrimage  we  are  brought  into  contact 
with  Mr.  Tree  and  The  Tempter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray,  also  a  Third  Mrs.  Tanquerav] 
the  Daly  Company  of  Comedians,  and  other  subjects  of 
current  theatrical  interest.    Description  of  this  class  of 
entertainment  is  not  so  much  tiresome  as  impossible ;  but 
those  who  know  Mr.  Brookfield's  bright,  incisive  humour 
will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  what  he  has  been  able  to 
do  with  such  material  as  this,  aided  as  he  has  been  in  no 
slight  degree  by  the  extremely  able  efforts  of  Mr.  Hicks. 
The  little  play  sparkles  in  every  line  ;  pungent  wit,  bril- 
liant epigram,  and  bright  parodv  thron?  together  in  un- 
wavering progress.    It  is  gratifving  to  record  that  in 
all  the  references— many  of  them  directly  personal  in 
their  nature— no  taint  of  ill  nature  or  bad  taste  occurs 
to  mar  the  brilUancy  of  the  lines,  and,  what  is  almost  as 
unusual,  all  the  points  are  so  made  as  to  appeal  to  every  one 
passably  acquainted  with  the  theatrical  life  of  the  dav,  and  is 
not  dependent  for  its  appreciation  on  an  exceptional  know- 
ledge of  the  inner  life  of  the  stage.    The  title  is  too  good 
for  any  one  play,  and  now  that  the  revue  has  come  among 
us  in  its  brightest  and  best  form,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  become  a  permanent  institution  and  go  on  from 
year  to  year,  changing  its  items  as  old  things  go  off  and 
new  ones  come  on.     Mr.    Brookfield,    starting   with  a 
wonderfully  accurate  make-up  as  Sherlock  Hofmes,  went 
through  the  many  changes   involved  in   the  numerous 
assumptions  of  new  characters  with  never-failing  freshness, 
and  imitation  succeeded  imitation— or,  rather,"  caricature 
succeeded  caricature— with  admirable  fidelitv  and  point. 
Mr.  Seymour  Hicks,  whom  we  have  not  hitherto  known 
in  this  class  of  work,  displayed  similar  powers  of  a  high 
order,  his  American  King  Richard  of  England  and  his 
imitation  of  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  being  especially  good. 
Miss  Lottie  Venne,  as  the  lady  detective  with  many  dis- 
guises, once  more  reminded  us  how  delightfully  vivacious 
and  charming  a  burlesque  actress  she  is.    Her  piquancy 
and  appreciation  of  humour  are  irresistible.    Mr.  Nainhy 
gave  a  capital  representation  of  M.  Emile  Nana  ;  Mr. 
Wyes'  master  of  ceremonies  was  as  unctuously  impor- 
tant as  any  such  functionary  need  wish  to  be,  and  some 
clever  dancing  was  done  by  Miss  Edith  Lyall  and  Miss 


Maud  V  ,lmot  The  music  of  Mr.  Edward  Jonas  is  li^ht 
melodious,  and  appropriate.  The  success  of  this  work  is  of 
especial  and  grateful  significance  in  revealing  to  us  that  the 
spirit  of  true  burlesque  which  we  have  mourned  as  dead 
tor  many  years  is  still  alive,  and  that  Messrs.  Brookfield  and 
11  Kks  are  its  chosen  prophets. 


REVIEWS. 


TWO  PARLIAMENT-HEX.* 
"V"0  one  better  deserves  the  old-fashioned  title  which  we  have 
given  him  above  than  Sir  Richard  Temple.    He  is,  before 
all  things,  a  Parliament-man  :  not  a  statesman— or,  at  any  rate 
not  since  he  left  India— not  even  a  keen  party-man,  though  he 
gives  the  Whip  no  trouble,  and  certainly  anything  rather  than  the 
"  professional  politician,"  in  the  questionable  sense  of  the  words. 
In  another  and  higher  meaning  of  them— a  meaning  which  he 
takes  account  of  in  his  enumeration  of  the  various  motives  for 
entering  Parliament— they  would,  no  doubt,  pretty  accurately 
describe  him.    "  Some  members,"  he  writes,  "  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  their  active  life  make  Parliamentary  politics  a  pro- 
fession, regarding  it  as  the  noblest  of  the  professions."  Sir 
Richard  is  too  modest  to  class  himself  in  this  category  in  so 
many  words ;  but  no  one  who  reads  this  book  of  his— or,  indeed, 
who  is  acquainted  with  his  Parliamentary  record— can  doubt  that 
he  belongs  to  it.    The  life,  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  that  he 
"  wishes  to  paint  "  in  this  volume  is  the  life  led,  not  by  Ministers 
and  ex-Ministers,  nor  by  those  who  pair  frequently  and  are  pre- 
sent only  at  important  divisions,  but  by  "  those  private  members 
who  attend  constantly,  and  are  the  working  bees  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary hive."    A  working  bee  who,  in  the  course  of  six  Sessions 
—if  Sir  Richard  will  forgive  us  for  slightly  confusing  his  meta- 
phor—has  voted  in  2,072  out  of  2,118  divisions  must  feel  agenuine 
attachment,  not  to  say  a  loyal  devotion,  to  the  hive  ;  and  it  is  the 
pervasion  of  these  sentiments  which  gives  interest,  and  even,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  distinction  to  the  book.    The  author 
is  so  well  and  so  justly  satisfied  with  the  conscientious  discharge 
of  his  duties,  and  so  innocently  proud  of  the  position  of  a  member 
of  Parliament,  as  to  disarm  criticism.    Especially  so  as  regards 
the  latter  feeling ;  for,  however  difficult  it  may  he  for  some  of 
us  to    thare  it,  we  should  indeed  be  sorry  that  it  disappeared. 
A  decline  of  ihe  House  of  Commons  in  public  estimation  is  a  far 
less  serious  calamity  than  would  be  its  entire  loss  of  corporate 
self-respect.    It  is  probably  only  because  men  like  Sir  Richard 
Temple  still  over- rate  the  honour  of  belonging  to  it  that  the 
business  of  politics  in  this  country  has  not  yet  quite  sunk  to  the 
American  level ;  and  if  so,  their  delusion  is  far  too  providential 
to  be  a  matter  of  mere  amusement  to  any  but  the  thoughtless. 

Of  the  permanent  value  of  this  record  of  "  the  experience  of  a  I 
member  in  the  House  of  Commons  "  we  cannot,  we  confess,  en- 
tirely convince  ourselves.    The  contents  of  the  volume  have,  it 
seems,  been  drawn  from  a  larger  Parliamentary  journal  which  "  is 
not  for  publication  '*  in  the  diarist's  lifetime  ;  and  possibly  it  is  for 
this  that  the  world  will  have  to  wait  in  order  to  obtain  the  com- 
plete mirror  which  he  has  been  daily  and  nightly  holding  up 
before  the  face  of  Parliament.    The  patience  with  which  the  world 
awaits  the  fulfilment  of  some  literary  promises  is  proverbial ;  but 
it  is  only  polite  to  hope  that  in  this  case  it  may  be  tried  to  the 
utmost.    If,  however,  the  volume  before  us  is  a  fair  sample  of 
the  journal— and,  still  more,  if  it  stands  to  it  in  the  rela- 
tion of  the  cream  to  the  skimmed  milk— we  must  own  to 
some  difficulty  in  finding  a  place  for  it  in  that  future  to  which 
Sir  Richard  Temple  looks  forward.    It  occurred  to  him,  he  says 
in  his  preface,  that  "if  a  member  who  had  sat  all  the  hours  "of 
every  working  day  on  the  bench  immediately  behind  Pitt,  or 
Peel,  or  Palmerston,  had  also  recorded  daily  what  he  saw,  and 
heard,  and  knew,  his  memoir  would  have  interest  for  the  men  of 
some  succeeding  generation  who  wished  to  enter  into  the  realities 
of  those  times."    Well,  e'est  telon ;  that,  we  fear,  must  be  the 
answer.    We  have,  nowadays,  so  many  men  at  work  "  recording 
what  they  see  and  hear  "  from  a  seat  behind,  or  in  front  of,  or 
above  the  statesman,  that  the  men  of  succeeding  generations  will 
have  many  more  such  "memoirs"  as  this  than  they  will  possibly 
be  able  to  find  use  for.    It  is  not  so  certain  that  they  will  be  as 
interested  in  the  "  personal "  side  of  political  history  as  it  is  the 

•  Life  in  Parliament  ;  being  the  Experience  of  a  Member  in  the  Howe  (if 
Common*  from  1886  t>  1892  HWnt,  Bv  Sir  Kiehftfd  Temple,  Bart  ,  M.P., 
G.C.S.I..  CLE  .  D.C.L.,  LL.D.    London:  John  Murray.  1893. 

Sir  II  ■be-t  X.  Foicler,  Bart.,  MP.  A  Memoir.  Bv  John  Stephen 
Fh-nn,  M.A.,  flector  of  St.  Newan.  Lcndon  :  HodJer  &  Stouchton. 
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fashion  nowadays  to  assume.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  peculiar 
charm  for  us  of  to-day  in  that  anticipation  of  "descriptive  "jour- 
nalism, Sir  Philip  Warwick's  account  of  his  first  sight  of  Crom- 
well in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and,  no  doubt,  such  touches  as 
that  of  "  the  plain  cloth  suit  which  seemed  to  have  been  made  by 
an  ill-country  tailor,"  and  of  "  the  speck  or  two  of  blood  on  his 
little  band,"  are  of  a  kind  to  make  us  wish  for  more.  But 
that  is,  first,  because  Cromwell  was  Cromwell,  and,  secondly, 
because  the  seventeenth-century  "  masher's  "  contemptuous  esti- 
mate of  him  was  destined  to  be  informed  by  subsequent  history 
•with  the  richest  humour.  Whether  posterity  will  be  as  eager  to  hear 
about  the  collars,  waistcoats,  and  boots  (with  or  without  "spats  ") 
of  every  political  notability  of  to-day  is  more  doubtful ;  while 
it  is  not  doubtful  at  all  that,  if  posterity  does,  its  curiosity  will 
soon  give  way  to  surfeit.  We  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  Sir 
Richard  Temple's  point  of  view  is  exclusively  that  of  the 
descriptive  journalist ;  but  that  is  one  of  his  points  of  view,  and 
we  are  paying  him  what  he  need  not  consider  other  than  a  com- 
pliment in  remarking  that  it  is  not  one  from  which  he  works 
with  conspicuous  success.  On  the  other  hand,  his  deficiencies  in 
this  respect  are  not  made  up  for  by  any  particular  novelty  or  sug- 
gestiveness  in  his  criticisms  of  the  incidents  of  debate.  The 
speeches  which  he  records  are  always  "  great,"  or  "  fine,"  or 
*  able,"  or  "  spirited,"  or  otherwise  indistinctively  distinguished  ; 
and  the  procession  of  commonplace  adjectives — most  of  them  the 
veriest  literary  supers  that  ever  walked  across  a  page — becomes 
a  little  wearisome  at  last.  On  the  whole,  the  volume  must  be 
pronounced  less  interesting  as  a  Parliamentary  narrative  than  as 
the  self-revelation  of  an  amiable,  well-meaning,  and  eminently 
industrious  public  man. 

Sir  Robert  Fowler's  years  of  service  in  Parliament  consider- 
ably outnumbered  those  which  Sir  Richard  Temple  has  as  yet 
completed  ;  and  from  various  causes,  partly  personal  and  partly 
official,  he  has  been  the  more  conspicuous  figure  of  the  two  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  His  position  as  the  descendant  of  a 
Nonconformist  Liberal  stock,  who  had  become  the  sturdiest  of 
Tories  and  staunchest  of  defenders  alike  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  coupled  with  the  rare 
distinction  of  having  been  twice  elected  Lord  Mayor — to  say 
nothing  of  having  on  his  first  election  quoted  Homer  in  the 
original  Greek  at  the  Guildhall  banquet — was  almost  unique, 
and  would  in  any  case  have  drawn  attention.  But  his 
genial  and  jovial  presence,  his  burly  country-squire-like  figure, 
his  hearty  laugh,  and  his  never-to-be-forgotten  cheer,  all  con- 
stituted additional  claims  to  notice,  and  these  combinations 
made  him,  in  his  later  years,  one  of  the  best  known  of 
Parliamentary  personages.  This  Memoir,  however,  which  has 
been,  with  excellent  taste  and  judgment,  compiled  by  his 
son-in-law,  the  Eev.  J.  S.  Flynn,  derives  its  chief  interest 
from  the  light  which  it  throws  on  a  side  of  Sir  Robert's 
character  which,  though  a  well-known  one  to  his  intimates,  was 
quite  unsuspected  by  the  outer  world.  We  refer  to  that  profound 
and  almost  impassioned  piety  which  found  expression  in  his 
privately-recorded  utterances  from  an  early — we  agree  with  his 
judicious  biographer,  a  too  early — period  of  his  life  to  its  close. 
The  story  of  his  childhood,  indeed,  is  a  good  deal  more  remarkable 
to  us,  as  viewed  in  relation  to  the  worldly  side  of  Fowler's 
character,  than  was  the  development  of  that  character  in  its 
spiritual  aspect.  It  is  not  the  deeply  religious  politician  who  in- 
variably offered  up  a  prayer  before  "  taking  part  in  any  important 
division "  that  surprises  us,  as  we  read  the  extracts  from  his 
very  juvenile  diary  ;  rather,  it  is  the  fact  that  so  morbid  a  child 
should  have  been  father  to  so  eminently  healthy-natured  and 
happy  a  man.  Mr.  Flynn  thinks  that  "the  world  will  learn 
with  something  like  astonishment"  that  "the  burly  genial 
gentleman,  as  well  known  in  the  hunting-field  as  in  the  House 
of  Commons,"  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  every  day 
to  private  meditation,  prayer,  and  Bible-reading,  and  regularly 
called  himself  to  strict  account  in  his  diary  for  any  derelic- 
tion of  duty,  however  slight.  To  us,  however,  it  is  a  source  of 
still  greater  astonishment  that  the  unhappy  little  boy  of  thirteen, 
who  was  encouraged  to  write  in  his  diary  "  Can  I  confidently 
say  that  I  conduct  myself  more  properly  than,  if  as  properly  as, 
I  did  twenty-two  months  ago  ?  Perhaps  I  then  might  have  had 
less  duties  than  I  now  have,"  should  ever  have  grown  into 
the  burly  genial  gentleman. 

That  he  should  have  escaped  altogether  unharmed  from  the 
training  and  associations  of  such  a  boyhood  as  this,  was  impossible. 
It  is  natural  and  graceful  on  the  part  of  his  biographer — who  at 
the  same  time  very  properly  deplores  the  unwisdom  of  his  bringing- 
up — to  think  that  he  did  so  escape ;  but  we  cannot  agree  with 
him.  It  seems  to  us  certain  that  the  touch  of  Puritanism  which 
Cramped  the  svmpathies  of  a  usually  generous  temper,  and  in 


certain  matters  warped  the  judgment  of  an  otherwise  sound 
intelligence,  was  distinctly  due  to  the  ineradicable  associations  of 
youth.  Quakerism  and  its  traditions  were  not  strong  enough  to  keep 
him  from  joining  the  Church  of  England  ;  but,  as  is  the  tendency 
of  all  such  influences,  they  operated  with  increased  force  in  one 
direction  from  being  repressed  in  others.  It  is  probable  that 
Sir  Robert  Fowler  was  all  the  more  determined  to  play  the 
Quaker  in  social  matters  because  he  had  to  drop  the  Quaker 
creed  ;  and  hence  his  addiction  to  that  school  of  faddists  with 
whom  it  is  hard  even  for  an  admirer  of  his  general  political 
character  to  forgive  him  his  association.  Indeed,  when  one  con- 
templates him  in  this  connexion,  it  is  with  something  of  a  tremor 
to  think  of  what  he  might  have  been  but  for  the  saving  grace  of 
Toryism.  Fortunately  his  Toryism  seems  to  have  been  of  as 
early  a  growth  almost  as  his  Quaker  pietism,  as  the  following 
delightful  story  will  attest : — 

1  One  little  incident  shows  how  much  he  felt  his  isolated 
position  and  the  need  of  sympathy  in  those  days  He  found 
among  his  playmates  a  little  boy,  several  years  his  junior,  who 
was  disposed  to  side  with  him.  To  him  he  agreed  to  pay 
twopence  a  week  if  he  would  promise  to  stand  by  him  and 
the  good  Tory  cause  against  all  his  youthful  adversaries.  The 
bargain  was  struck,  the  compact  loyally  observed,  and  a  last- 
ing friendship  established  between  them.' 

What  political  aberrations  of  after-life  might  not  be  forgiven  to 
a  boy  like  this?  It  was  impossible  that  such  an  one  should 
altogether  fall  from  grace. 


NOVELS.* 

"|\TR.  BARING-GOULD'S  novels  are  remarkable  as  careful 
studies  of  rural  life  and  character,  in  which  the  peculiari- 
ties of  place  and  period  are  emphasized.  Devon  and  Cornwall  are 
his  favourite  localities ;  but  in  Cheap  Jack  Zita  he  has  laid  his 
scenes  at  Ely  and  in  the  neighbouring  fens.  In  local  description 
and  in  the  originality  and  individuality  of  Zita  this  novel  is 
rather  above  than  below  his  average.  Whether  the  book  as  a 
whole  is  one  of  his  best  is  another  question.  It  may  be  that, 
to  use  a  theatrical  term  which  briefly  expresses  our  meaning,  he 
"  stars  "  too  much  with  Zita,  and  that  the  other  characters  of  the 
novel  have  something  of  the  nature  of  "  walking  "  gentlemen  and 
ladies.  If  this  be  putting  the  matter  somewhat  too  strongly,  it 
may  at  least  point  out  the  direction  in  which  the  work  is 
weakest.  We  regret  to  observe  the  further  development  in  the 
author  of  a  tendency  to  exaggeration  which  we  noticed  not 
long  ago  in  Mrs.  Curgenven  of  Curgenven.  The  reductio  ad 
absurdum  is  an  admirable  weapon  with  which  to  lay  open  the 
follies  of  Socialism;  but  it  should  be  used  with  moderation  in 
novel-writing,  and  Mr.  Baring-Gould  injures  a  capital  chapter 
describing  the  political  disputes  of  a  party  of  agrarian  Socialists 
at  on  out-of-the-way  public-house  by  making  one  of  them  declare 
that  he  "ain't  going  to  vote  for  no  candidate  as  won't  promise  to 
make  the  rivers  run  uphill,"  and  that  "  it's  Providence  as  don't  do 
as  it  should  be  made  to  do."  Then  it  is  all  very  well  to  make 
fun  of  a  nervous  baronet  on  horseback  ;  but  when  we  are  asked 
to  believe  that  he  told  his  footman  to  walk  by  his  side  and 
hold  his  leg,  and  if  he  should  see  him  "  getting  at  all  out 
of  the  perpendicular,"  to  "just  run  round  and  give  a  pull 
to  the  other  leg,"  our  interest  ceases.  In  another  place  the 
description  of  a  police-court  is  so  good  that  we  seem  to 
see  the  magistrates,  prisoner,  and  witnesses  before  us,  until 
the  Chairman  says  to  a  constable  standing  by  a  girl  who  is 
disturbing  the  Court,  "  If  she  opens  her  mouth  again,  clap  your 
hand  over  it,  or  stuff  your  pockethandkerchief  down  her  throat,' 
and  then  the  glare  of  footlights  and  the  rouge  on  the  faces  of  the 
magistrates  and  policemen  at  once  appear.  There  is  another 
thing  in  Mr.  Baring-Gould's  writing  which  occasionally  lessens 
the  reality  of  his  characters.  Few  living  novelists  represent 
rustics  better  than  he,  when  he  is  at  his  best ;  but  now  and  then 
he  forgets  himself,  and  makes  them  use  words  unfamiliar  to 
people  in  their  position  of  life.  Would  a  young  farmer — and  he 
not  a  development  of  the  present  day,  but  a  farmer  of  very  many 
years  ago — be  likely  to  say  that  he  thought  something  "  infinitely 
sad,"  or  an  old  one  that  "  Nature  outstrips  us,"  or  that  "a  few 
threads  will  suffice  "  ?  or  would  a  yeoman,  who  wished  a  crowd 
of  men  to  go  away,  say  to  them,  "  Disperse  instantly  "  ?  Is  it 
likely,  again,  that  the  unsophisticated  daughter  of  a  Cheap  Jack, 

•  Cheap  Jack  Zita.  By  S.  Baring-Gould.  3  vols.  London :  Methuen 
&  Co.  1893. 

Outlaw  and  Lawmaker.  By  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed.  3  vols.  London: 
Chatto  &  Windus.  1893. 

White  Poppies.  A  Novel.  Bv  May  Kendall.  With  Illustrations  by  R. 
Anning  Bell.    London  :  Ward.  Lock,  &  Bowdeo.  1803. 

A  Black  Prince;  and  other  Stories,  By  the  Author  of  "Told  in  the 
Verandah."'    London  :  Lawrence  4  Bullen.  1893. 
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a  girl  who  talked  about  "edication"  and  enjoying  herself  "tre- 
menjous,"  would  say,  "  You  must  sutler  me  to  take  it  to  my 
room  that  I  may  find  a  suitable  needle,"  or  that  she  "had  to 
remove  "  her  "  shoes  "  because  they  were  wet,  or  that  some  one 
"  will  do  his  utmost  to  make  her  happy  "  p  Yet  there  are  some 
Strong  scenes  as  well  as  many  excellent  descriptions  in  this  book, 
and,  if  the  story  drags  in  places,  it  is  relieved  by  some  amusing 
passages.  As  to  Zita  herself,  she  is  capital ;  and,  whatever 
may  be  the  faults  of  the  book,  want  of  originality  is  not  one 
of  them. 

Mrs.  Campbell  Praed  gives  us  something  like,  a  hero  in  her 
new  Australian  story,  Outlaw  and  Lawmaker  !  He  was  an  Irish- 
man of  good  family,  went  into  the  army,  joined  secret  Societies, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  being  arrested  for  "  inciting  his  regiment 
to  Fenianism,"  when  he  pretended  to  be  drowned,  but  in  reality 
bolted.  First  he  went  into  an  Algerian  regiment ;  secondly,  he 
became  a  brigand  in  the  desert ;  thirdly,  he  went  to  Australia. 
There  he  farmed  by  day  and  highway-robbed  by  night,  somehow 
concealing  the  fact  that  the  very  respectable  squatter  he  ap- 
peared to  be  in  the  sunlight  amused  himself  by  felony  when  the 
moon  was  up.  He  "  robbed — not  for  greed  of  gain,  but  for 
Ireland."  By  the  help  of  the  Irish  vote  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Parliament  of  his  colony,  and  later  on  a  Minister,  having 
under  his  control  the  police,  including  the  special  contingent  told 
off  to  try  to  discover  and  arrest  himself.  Although  he  had  fled 
from  his  native  land  to  escape  arrest,  he  used  no  disguise  by  day 
in  Australia,  and  called  himself  by  his  real  name.  When  an  old 
acquaintance  recognized  him,  he  simply  told  him  that  he  should 
be  very  much  obliged  if  he  would  be  kind  enough  not  to  reveal 
his  identity.  This  sort  of  thing  can  be  done  with  impunity 
in  a  novel;  but  it  would  be  da^erous  in  real  life.  Again, 
■when  riding  about  by  daylight  with  his  accomplice  he  talked 
to  him  about  their  nocturnal  plans,  \nj11  within  ear-shot  of 
other  people,  and  when  he  went  to  stay  at  the  chief  town 
in  his  constituency  for  his  election,  he  put  on  his  brigand's 
properties  in  his  hotel,  rode  out  at  night,  robbed  a  gold  escort 
of  8,000/.  in  specie,  and  returned  in  time  for  breakfast. 
Finally,  he  came  in  for  a  peerage,  was  betrayed  by  an  accomplice, 
and,  just  as  the  police  were  going  to  lay  hands  upon  him,  "  with 
one  swift  sudden  movement,"  he  threw  "  himself  backward,"  and 
was  "swallowed  up  for  ever  in  the  depths  of  the  Barolin  water- 
hole."  It  will  surprise  nobody  to  read  that  such  a  hero  as  this 
said  that  he  and  his  horse  had  "  thrilled  together  on  the  moon- 
light nights,"  and  that  he  knew  "  no  more  intense  joy  than  the 
thrilling  sense  of  carrying  one's  life  in  one's  hand."  The  heroine 
was  a  most  unmitigated  Australian  Q  irfc.  One  man  was  engaged  to 
be  married  to  her  ;  another  "  she  knew  wanted  to  kiss  her  "  ;  a 
third  said  to  her  "every  time  I  look  at  you,  I — I  want  to  kiss 
you";  a  fourth,  the  Fenian  brigand  himself,  "put  out  his  arms 
and  caught  her  to  him  in  a  wild  embrace,"  and  "  kissed  her 
cheeks,  her  hair,  and  then  her  lips."  Nor  was  this  all  the  kissing. 
A  married  woman,  who  declared  that  another  woman's  husband 
was  '  all"  she  "had  in  the  wTorld,"  was  kissed  by  him.  "  Ele 
had  his  arm  round  me,"  she  said  ;  "  he  kissed  me."  Unfor- 
tunately, in  order  to  balance  himself,  he  put  the  hand  of  the 
other  arm  upon  the  exact  spot  of  a  rock  whereon  was  curled 
up  an  adder  cf  the  most  deadly  description.  Before  he  could  be 
taken  away  from  the  place,  he  died,  at  which  the  lady  whom 
he  had  been  kissing  "sank  moaning  hysterically"  and  lament- 
ing that  the  kiss  so  lately  received  would  be  the  last  she 
should  receive  from  him.  "  His  kiss — oh,  my  God !  his  last 
kiss !  "  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed  evidently  cannot  see  why  Mr. 
Rider  Haggard  should  have  an  exclusive  right  to  impossible 
caves.  A  fter  nil,  why  should  he  ?  And  it  is  obvious  that  the 
impossible  is  not  one  whit  more  impossible  in  Australia  than  in 
Africa  or  Central  Asia. 

"Three  Silly  Girls"  would  have  been  a  far  more  suitable  title 
for  Miss  May  Kendall's  new  book  than  White  Poppies.  One  of 
them  was  murdered,  another  committed  suicide,  the  third  con- 
templated suicide,  but  thought  better  of  it,  and  it  is  vaguely 
and  mysteriously  hinted  that  she  died  a  natural  death.  Number 
one  "  had  naturally  been  "  u  a  trifle  too  fond,  perhaps,  of  pleasant 
food  and  drink,"  and  she  joined  the  Salvation  Army.  Number 
two  imagined  "  herself  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,"  and 
derided  "  the  religious  bias,  and  the  political  bias,  and  the 
national  bias,  with  a  certain  amount  of  cleverness  and  fearful 
want  of  taste."  Number  three  fell  in  love  with  a  man  at  first 
sight,  declaring  that  he  "never  was  a  stranger,"  as  she  "had 
met  him  in  the  last  world  but  one."  When  told  by  her 
brother  that  she  was  doing  wrong  in  getting  up,  although 
very  ill,  in  order  to  go  where  she  would  be  likely  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  meeting  the  object  of  her  affections,  she  replied 
that,  "  if  no  one  did  wrong,  no  one  would  ever  do  right.  Christi- 
anity would  be  impossible  without  Judas  Iscariot."    "  I  am 


Judas  Iscariot,"  said  she.  "  You  may  be  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John."  This  novel  is  sentimental,  morbid,  and  dull ;  and  the 
general  massacre  of  the  innocents  at  the  end  is  not  only  disagree- 
able, but  unnecessary  to  the  interest  of  the  story.  An  unsatis- 
factory book  is  the  more  vexatious  when  the  author  has  talent 
talent  is  certainly  possessed  by  Miss  May  Kendall,  and  we  hope 
to  live  to  see  the  day  when  she  shall  use  it  to  good  purpose.  The 
illustrations  are  very  fair,  but  they  do  not  always  keep  to  the 
text.  In  the  drawing  opposite  p.  74  Elsie  does  not  look  "  white 
as  death,"  and  in  that  opposite  p.  190  Henrietta  has  not  the 
spectacles  which  we  are  told  that  she  habitually  wore.  There  is 
something  very  chaotic  about  the  man's  beard  and  mouth  in 
the  illustration  subscribed  "  She  began  to  nob,"  and  in  the  picture 
of  Elsie  watching  for  Trevanion,  she  looks  like  the  ghost  of  a 
figure  in  a  dressmaker's  fashion-plate. 

Read  as  it  ought  to  be  read,  A  Black  Prince  ;  and  other  Stories 
is  a  very  entertaining  book.  Read  from  end  to  end,  it  might  not 
give  so  much  pleasure  ;  for  it  would  have  the  drawbacks  common 
to  most  reprints,  and  the  sameness  in  the  style  and  in  the  general 
drift  of  each  story  would  probably  be  wearisome.  Only  one  of  the 
tales  ought  to  be  read  at  a  sitting  ;  the  book  should  lie  in  a  con- 
venient place,  and  a  story  should  be  read  while  a  cigarette  is 
smoked,  or  one's  wife  is  keeping  one  waiting,  or  two  friends  are 
discussing  some  question  in  which  one  takes  no  interest.  K 
several  days  could  intervene  between  each  reading,  so  much 
the  better.  The  book  consists  of  twelve  parts,  each  concerning 
things  connected  with  India;  in  all,  or  almost  all,  of  them 
somebody  is  made  a  fool  of,  and  their  unpretentious  humour  is 
refreshing.    It  is  a  book  to  buy  and  leave  about. 


BOOKS  ON  AFRICA-.* 

MISS  BLENNERII ASSET!  and  Miss  Sleeraan  have  written 
one  of  the  liveliest  books  of  pioneer  adventure  that  we 
have  recently  read,  and  have  produced  as  vivid  a  picture  of  the 
discomforts  and  disadvantages  of  civilizing  the  wilderness  as  has 
been  drawn  since  early  Californian  and  Australian  days.  It  is 
rather  a  pity  that  they  have  not  attended  a  little  more  to  the 
words  which,  in  a  celebrated  song,  follow  "Pray  Goody."  Their 
tongues,  indeed,  are  not  alw-ays  like  Goody's,  and  Captain  Pipon 
of  the  Mayicienne,  Mr.  Selous,  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  a  few  others, 
receive  goud  words  from  them.  But  of  perhaps  the  majority  of 
companions  they  evidently  feel  it  their  duty  to  speak  faithfully, 
and  with  a  historic  precision  which  is  nobly  indifferent  to  respect 
humain,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  persons  of  whom  they  speak  are 
all  alive.  There  is  none  of  the  nonsense  of  initials  and  blanks 
about  "Sister  AimeV' and  "Sister  Lucy,"  as  their  names  went 
in  hygienic  religion.  When  Rollet  comes  in  their  way  they  called 
him  Rollet — and  the  other  thing  as  well.  So  we  learn  that  a 
certain  "  Major  "  Johnson  habitually  makes  statements  which 
are  "  entirely  devoid  of  foundation,"  a  defect  which  also  attaches 
to  some  of  those  of  Sir  John  Willoughby.  They  are  handsomely 
"  willing  to  believe  that  Bishop  Forbes  acted  for  the  best "  in 
first  running  on  before  them,  and  then  running  away  from  them 
to  England,  but  they  leave  us  to  draw  our  own  conclusions  as 
to  this  episcopal  conduct.  They  "offer  no  opposition"  to  their 
companion  sister  when,  having  committed  the  almost  unpardon- 
able sin  of  saving  her  clothes  when  they  lost  theirs,  she  filled  up 
the  measure  by  the — we  own — quite  unpardonable  one  of  marry- 
ing the  doctor.  But  they  feel  it  their  duty  to  make  amends  to 
themselves  for  this  by  a  candid  description  of  her  shortcomings 
as  a  nurse,  and  by  divers  other  amiable  felinities.  Mrs.  Bent 
will,  doubtless,  take  gojd-humouredly  the  description  of  her 
appearance  as  that  of  a  Britannia  who  had  retained  her  helmet, 
but  "  exchanged  the  rest  of  her  garments  for  those  of  a  scare- 
crow." So  also  the  Commissioner  and  the  Civil  Magistrate  of 
Umtali  may  be  equally  pleased  to  read  how,  they  being  both  con- 
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siderably  more  than  lances,  the  former  declared  he  would  tear  the 
latter  from  his  horse,  and  actually  suspended  him  from  his  func- 
tions, while  the  latter  retaliated  by  putting  the  Commissioner 
under  arrest. 

These  things,  and  a  great  many  others,  which  could  have  been 
■very  easily  removed  or  softened  by  a  judicious  omission  of  names 
and  designations,  are  a  pity ;  but  it  would  be  affectation  to  say 
that  they  make  the  book  less  lively  reading.  And  these  ladies 
cannot  be  accused  of  having  nothing  to  tell  but  ill-natured  gossip. 
Even  their  earlier  experiences  in  the  comparatively  monotonous 
civilization  of  Johannesburg  and  Kimberley  are  very  brightly  told, 
as  is  the  voyage  to  Beira,  in  which  the  luckless  sisters,  arriving 
in  the  very  crisis  of  the  Anglo-Portuguese  difficulty,  were  shipped 
and  shunted  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  most  ruthless 
manner.  At  last  they  started  up  the  Pungw6  in  a  tiny  launch, 
and,  after  sixteen  hours  of  tropical  sun  without  cabin  or  awning, 
were  shot  ashore  at  "  Mpanda's,"  the  landing-place  for  the  up- 
country  road,  to  find  nobody  ready  for  them,  and  not  even  a  tent 
free.  Here  they  heard  their  first  hyasnas  and  lions ;  and  hence, 
after  long  and  irritating  delays,  they  started  to  walk  up  to 
Umtali  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty  miles  a  day,  through 
long  grass  and  over  waterless  stretches ;  sleeping  at  night 
in  open  huts,  by  pools  where  the  lions  came  and  drank 
as  coolly  (but  not  so  noiselessly)  as  cattle,  and  doing  the  last 
four  days  without  any  baggage  or  other  carriers  but  three  boys, 
and  with  a  single  white  man  as  companion.  Even  when  they  got 
to  the  then  head-quarters  of  English  Manicaland  their  troubles 
were  hardly  over.  Here,  again,  no  preparation  had  been  made 
for  them ;  they  could  get  no  proper  hospital  even  till  they 
caught  Dr.  Jameson  in  person,  and  gave  him  what,  from  the 
specimens  of  their  faithfulness  above  referred  to,  must  have  been 
a  serious  time  for  the  Administrator;  and  the  feeding  was  of  the 
most  eccentric  character.  Indeed,  it  depended,  outside  the  Com- 
pany's ration  of  flour  and  beef  (both  bad),  on  the  convenience  and 
caprice  of  the  traders  who  victualled  Umtali  with  exclusive  con- 
signments now  of  sardines,  now  of  tinned  lobster,  now  of  foie 
gras  not  in  the  best  condition.  One  of  their  companions,  as 
we  observed,  forsook  them,  having  loved  this  present  doctor.  The 
Mission  chaplain  (fully  named),  after  a  short  period,  "  chucked 
his  orders,"  and  went  into  partnership  with  a  Jew  publican.  The 
baker  suffered  habitually  from  D.  T.,  in  which  he  saw  not  snakes, 
but  imaginary  masses  of  dough,  and  casually  endeavoured  to 
bake  himself.  Both  lions  and  leopards  took  a  hand  in  this  festive 
encampment,  and  one  of  its  diversions  was  the  visit  of  native 
chieftainesses,  who  held  that  the  rights  of  woman  and  of  man  to 
whisky  are  coequal,  unlimited,  and  inalienable. 

At  last,  after  some  two  years  of  it,  these  plucky,  if  sometimes 
very  candid,  young  women  came  home  by  Zanzibar,  just  at  the 
time  of  the  loss  of  the  Victoria,  in  a  German  ship,  with  an 
English  madman  who  ate  soap  and  drank  hair-wash  ;  and  they 
are,  we  trust,  in  peace,  resting  from  their  lions  and  labours  in  the 
past,  and  in  no  danger  of  libel  actions  in  the  future. 

Colonel  Ellis,  of  the  First  West  India  Regiment,  probably 
knows  more  about  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  than  anybody ;  and 
lie  has  added  to  his  previous  works  on  the  subject  A  History  of 
1lie  Gold  Coast.  In  this,  after  the  inevitable  Periplus  business,  he 
begins  with  the  Portuguese  discoveries  and  their  establishment 
at  Elmina.  Then  he  sketches  our  own  attempts  and  those  of 
the  Dutch — attempts,  it  must  be  owned,  sometimes  of  a  rather 
filibustering,  not  to  say  piratical,  character — to  get  a  footing 
t  here,  and  proceeds  to  show  how,  the  Dutch  having  turned  out 
the  Portuguese,  we  jolly  Englishmen  characteristically  took  the 
opportunity  of  turning  out  the  Dutch — at  any  rate,  in  part. 
From  this  period  Cape  Coast  Castle  becomes  a  centre  of  records 
and  of  political  and  commercial  interest.  Colonel  Ellis  sees  it 
through  the  eighteenth  century,  notes  the  rise  of  Ashanti,  and 
gives  an  account  of  our  first  and  disastrous  war  with  that  Power 
seventy  years  ago.  Soon  after  Mr.  Maclean,  the  husband  of 
"  L.  E.  L.,"  makes  his  appearance.  Colonel  Ellis  speaks  well, 
and  indeed  warmly,  of  him  ;  and  it  is  interesting  (with  a  slight 
touch  of  the  ludicrous  in  the  interest)  to  compare  his  plain  un- 
varnished tale  of  the  poetess's  death,  well  supported  by  evidence 
as  it  is,  with  the  dark  imaginings  which  to  this  very  day  find 
place  in  "  L.  E.  L.'s  "  biographies,  and  in  which  the  British  public, 
in  its  well-known  and  favourite  character  of  gobemouche  or  gobe- 
tout,  both  then  delighted  and  still  delights.  From  this  time  till 
Lord,  then  Sir  Garnet,  Wolseley's  expedition  in  1873,  t>ne  whole 
history  is  almost  wholly  occupied  by  our  unwise  potterings  with 
this  savage  people.  The  Wolseley  campaign  itself  is  then  de- 
scribed with  some  minuteness,  and  an  account  of  subsequent  events 
to  1888  follows.  The  book  is  soberly  and  clearly  written,  and 
presents  a  very  good  specimen  of  a  solid,  but  not  too  voluminous, 
monograph  in  this  branch  of  history. 

The  appendix-monographs  on  Sabtean  inscriptions  and  the 


morphology  of  the  Abyssinians  in  Mr.  Bent's  account  of  his  own 
and  his  wife's  brief  sojourn  in  Abyssinia  will  no  doubt  interest 
specialists.  For  the  general  reader  the  most  interesting  feature 
of  the  book  will,  we  suppose,  be  the  numerous  illustrations  from 
Mrs.  Bent's  photographs  of  Abyssinian  maids,  jewelry,  paint- 
ings, buildings,  monoliths,  furniture,  scenery,  and  curios.  The 
text  contains  an  account  of  the  people  and  their  manners,  which 
is  no  doubt  exact  and  readable  enough.  But  the  travellers  were 
not  long  in  the  country  (they  simply  went  from  Massowah  to 
Aksum,  cr  Axum,  and  back),  and  they  had  no  particular  ad- 
ventures, though  they  once  had  unpleasant  expectations  (from 
which  the  Italians  delivered  them)  of  detention  at  the  hands  of  a 
cantankerous  "  Ras."  Their  observation  of  men  and  manners 
is,  as  usual,  minute,  and  we  should  say  trustworthy. 

The  memorial  edition"  of  the  late  Sir  Richard  Burton's 
works  has  reached  the  Mission  to  Dahomey.  This  was  always 
one  of  the  most  interesting  books  of  that  singular  personage  whom 
his  Bohemian  friends  a  generation  ago  used  to  call  "  Ruffian 
Dick,"  but  who,  thanks  to  Lady  Burton's  devotion  (which  makes 
one  think  that  Lord  Tennyson  was  a  rates  in  both  senses  when  he 
gave  the  name  of  "  Isabel "  to  a  "  most  perfect  wife  "),  is  likely 
to  go  down  to  the  generations  as  something  of  a  Paladin.  At  a 
later  stage  of  his  career  Burton  would  probably  have  treated 
the  subject  of  the  Amazons  in  a  more  full-flavoured  fashion  (he 
puts  in  a  few  touches  of  what  our  ancestors  called  "  hogo"  as  it 
is),  and  he  would  have  been  pretty  certain  to  have  written  in  a 
less  simple  style.  As  it  is,  the  book  is  comparatively  restrained, 
very  carefully  observed,  and,  if  containing  not  much  that  can  be 
called  adventure,  decidedly  interesting. 

The  second  volume  of  Mr.  Robert  Brown's  Story  of  Africa 
(which,  it  may  be  remembered,  is  not  merely  a  geographical  and 
ethnographical  description  of  the  Dark  Continent  as  it  is  to-day, 
but  a  historic  survey  of  the  various  explorations  of  it  by  white 
travellers)  is  occupied  with  the  districts  surrounding  the  Nile, 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  Congo  basin.  It  (Joes  not  bring  matters 
quite  up  to  the  present  day,  Mr.  Stanley's  Through  the  Dark 
Continent  being,  we  think,  the  last  of  that  explorer's  works 
which  is  laid  under  contribution,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
volume  centres  round  the  adventures  and  discoveries  of  Living- 
stone, so  that  the  locale  descends  at  times  very  far  to  the  South. 
Like  the  former  volume,  it  is  very  well  done,  and  the  illustrations 
are  numerous  and  excellent. 

We  can  give  but  shorter  notice  to  Sir  John  Willoughby's 
interesting  note  on  his  prosecution  of  the  Zimbabye  excavations, 
a  twelvemonth  ago,  to  Mrs.  Barkly's  Among  Boers  and  Basutos, 
and  to  Mrs.  Knight-Bruce's  Khama.  The  first  partly  completes 
and  partly  corrects,  or  at  least  criticizes,  Mr.  Bent's  interesting 
book  on  the  Zimbabye  ruins ;  and  the  third  is  a  short,  but  very 
well-written  and  well-justified,  eulogy  of  the  best  native  chief  in 
South  Africa — a  chief  whose  assistance  has  been  essential  to  all 
our  advances  in  Northern  Bechuanaland  and  Zambesia  for  years 
past,  who  has  not  been  too  well  rewarded,  and  whose  exact  treat- 
ment in  the  recent  Matabele  campaign  is  still  matter  of  doubt, 
though  his  service  to  us  therein  is  not.  Mrs.  Barkly's  book  is 
slight,  and  in  parts  a  little  patchy ;  but  it  is  easily  read,  and  verv 
well  worth  reading,  the  account  of  Basutoland  before  and  during 
the  perhaps  most  discreditable  of  our  many  discreditable  African 
wars  being  fresh  and  agreeable. 

There  is  a  certain  rather  cruel,  but  extremely  human,  prejudice 
against  people  who  are  persistently  unlucky.  Not  merely  their 
insolent  successful  rivals,  but  ordinary  persons  who  rub  along 
somehow,  are  apt  to  conclude  that  so  much  ill-luck  must  imply 
at  the  best  some  mismanagement.  We  are  afraid  something  of 
this  guiynon  attaches  to  the  body  which  (rather  in  tune  with  its 
general  want  of  tact)  seems  to  like  to  call  its  dominions  by  the 
childish  name  of  "Ibea."  We  do  not  deny  that  the  Imperial 
.British  2?ast  Africa  Company  has  been  terribly  unlucky  ;  and  we 
are  even  disposed  to  grant  that  it  has  been  very  badly  treated. 
Whether  it  did  or  did  not  help  to  make  its  own  troubles  by  an 
alternation  of  hot  fits  and  cold  fits,  by  an  unwise  omission  to 
obey  the  old  injunction,  and  calculate  whether  with  ten  thousand 
it  was  likely  to  be  able  to  meet  some  one  else  with  twenty  thou- 
sand ;  whether,  above  all,  it  did  not  play  a  dangerous  kind  of 
acrobatics — a  sort  of  Celebrated  Circus  Act  on  the  two  fiery 
steeds,  Moral-and-Missionary-Enterprise  and  Commercial-Policy — 
these  are  questions  which  we  need  not  discuss  at  any  great  length 
here.  We  hope  that,  when  Sir  Gerald  Portal's  report  is  made, 
the  Company  will,  in  some  way  or  other,  be  set  on  its  legs,  with 
a  fair  license  of  revenue-raising  and  a  fair  subsidy  to  build 
that  Uganda  Railway  with  which  Sir  William  Harcourt  so 
discreditably  interfered,  and  which  is  more  wanted  than  ever 
now  that,  not  merely  Belgian,  but  French,  intruders  are  making 
for  the  Upper  Nile.  Meanwhile,  if  anybody  wants  to  see  all 
the  documents  of  the  dispute,  with  a  fairly  clear,  if  not  very 
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appetizingly  written,  continuous  commentary  on  them  from  the 
Company's  point  of  view,  he  will  find  both  here.  We  repeat  our 
opinion  that,  if  he  examines  these  documents  fairly,  and  with  some 
knowledge  outside  them,  he  will  perhaps  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Company  has  sometimes  committed  errors  of  mismanage- 
ment, and  others  of  that  particularly  damaging  kind  known  as 
overreaching  oneself.  But  we  are  quite  sure  that  he  will  come  to 
the  conclusion,  first,  that  the  respectable  remnant  of  a  vast  Empire 
which  but  a  few  years  ago  was  to  be  had  entire  by  England  for 
the  taking,  without  a  rival  and  without  a  complaint,  is  worth  not 
a  little  expense  to  retain  and  develop  it ;  secondly,  that  for  its 
services  in  preventing  this  remnant  from  going  the  way  by  which 
so  much  else  has  been  allowed  to  go,  the  Imperial  British  East 
Africa  Company  deserves  at  least  a  deilommagemcnt  for  its  money 
out  of  pocket— at  best  a  "  leg  up  "  to  future  profits.  To  hand 
over  a  great  unpoliced  territory  to  the  control  of  a  private  Com- 
pany, and  cut  it  off  from  almost  every  source  of  revenue  (except 
bare  trade)  by  which  it  can  set  on  foot  and  maintain  the  civilizing 
restrictions  under  which  alone  trade  can  be  carried  on,  is  not  merely 
unfair,  it  is  utterly  and  revoltingly  silly.  Indeed,  we  cannot  re- 
member a  period  of  the  world's  history  at  which  it  would  have 
occurred  to  anybody  out  of  a  lunatic  asylum  except  this  very  end 
of  this  very  civilized  and  Liberal  English  nineteenth  century. 


LETTERS  TO  MARCO.* 

rTlHIS  delightful  volume  is  not  a  book  made  of  set  purpose. 
-*•    It  is  neither  composed,  nor  compiled,  as  books  are  wont  to 
be,  but  consists  of  private  letters,  of  a  purely  informal  and 
spontaneous  character,  written  by  one  artist  to  another.  These 
Letters  to  Marco  were  addressed  from  time  to  time  during  the 
last  eight  years  by  Mr.  Leslie  to  Mr.  H.  S.  Marks,  at  whose 
suggestion  they  are  now  printed.    Many  are  Mr.  Leslie's  tributes 
of  affection  and  inspiration  to  the  genius  of  "Our  River,"  yet 
none  is  more  charming  than  these  notes  on  the  natural  history  of 
"Riverside."    Mr.  Marks  is  nothing  less  than  critical  in  his 
playful  reference  to  these  letters  as  "D.  B.,"or  Daines  Barrington 
letters.    There  is  the  true  Selbornian  spirit  in  them.  They 
describe  the  round  of  life  through  the  seasons  in  an  old  Thames- 
side  garden — a  garden  not  made  by  gardeners,  who  are  more  often 
than  not  the  worst  enemies  of  gardens,  but  a  garden  full  of  birds 
and  flowers  all  the  year  through,  with  old  trees  within  it,  and 
generous  borders  rich  with  herbaceous  perennials,  and  the  river 
flowing  about  it.   Of  birds  and  flowers,  of  insects  and  reptiles,  of 
the  fish  in  the  river,  and  of  engaging  pet  creatures,  Mr.  Leslie 
discourses  in  the  pleasantest  fashion  conceivable.    The  word  that 
best  expresses  the  admirable  accord  of  style  and  theme  in  this 
book  must   be  borrowed  from   Gilbert   White.     Mr.  Leslie's 
volume  is  "amusive."    That  is  the  word  that  precisely  de- 
fines its  peculiar  quality  of  entertainment.    A  keen  and  enthu- 
siastic observer  of  nature,  Mr.  Leslie  is  never  tedious.  He 
treats  of  the  most   familiar   of  objects  with  the  same  in- 
sight  and   the  same  felicity  of  record  that  he  bestows  on 
the  least   considered  of  trifles.     Not  having  seen   the  old 
garden,  we  do  yet  see  it,  mirrored  in  these  Letters,  as  in  some 
Claude  Lorraine  glass,  with  its  birds  and  flowers,  the  serviceable 
toads,  the  quaint  drake,  and  the  object  of  his  adoration — the 
admirable  "  Rosie,"  an  educated  donkey  that  drank  coffee  from  a 
cup  like  any  christen  child.    These  pleasant  creatures  live  in  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Leslie's  Letters  as  our  own  familiar  friends.  And  in 
the  old  garden  is  an  old  house,  "  very  rambling  and  intricate," 
founded  on  a  yet  more  venerable  structure,  built  in  the  days 
when  Wallingford  was  a  place  of  trade,  and  canal  and  river  the 
channels  of  traffic.    Concerning  this  house  Mr.  Leslie  tells  an 
almost  incredible  story  of  an  architect.    So  dilapidated  it  seemed, 
both  within  and  without,  that  he  had  begun  to  think  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  pull  it  down  and  build  anew,  when'  the 
architect,  whose  name  should  not  be  permitted  to  perish,  dis- 
suaded him  with  the  remark,  "  Anyone  could  build  a  new  house, 
but   nobody  an  old  one."     This  excellent,  but  very  unpro- 
fessional,  architect   is  justly  commended  for   his  taste  and 
wisdom.     Perhaps  he  fortified  the   artist's  mind  on  another 
point.    Just  outside  Mr.  Leslie's  bedroom  there  is  an  ancient 
sycamore,  within  the  knotty  holes  of  whose  trunk  the  starlings 
build  th«ir  nests.  Mr.  Leslie  delighted  in  watching  these  amusing 
and  garrulous  birds  from  his  bed,  and  has  given  a  pretty  drawing 
of  what  he  looked  on,  with  the  window  for  frame.    Of  course, 
some  friends  wanted  him  to  cut  down  the  tree.    There  are  people 
always  eager  to  cut  down  trees,  generally  because  they  overhang 
some  paltry  "  bed"  devoted  to  the  wretched  "  bedding-out"  stud' 
in  which  gardeners  rejoice.    Happily,  Mr.  Leslie  resisted  the 


barbarous  suggestion.  He  remembered  his  architect,  it  would 
seem.    Anybody  can  plant  a  new  tree,  but  nobody  an  old  one. 

Charming  old-fashioned  flowers  find  protection  in  Mr.  Leslie's 
garden.    There  is  the  "  velvet  rose,"  for  example,  figured  in 
Gerard,  one  of  the  prettiest  of  those  single  and  semi-double  roses 
once  found  in  all  English  gardens  ;  "  Titianesque "  it  is  well 
called,  with  its  handsome  gold  stamens  and  velvet  petals.  It 
may  be  likened  to  the  beautiful  single  crimson  peonies  that 
have  almost  become  extinct.    Of  this  ancient  Elizabethan  rose 
Mr.  Leslie  writes : — "  I  prize  it  more  than  any  of  the  huge 
blooms  of  the  hybrid  perpetuals,  with  their  human  names,"  and 
well  he  may.    Most  of  the  h.p.  roses  raised  in  recent  years 
are  gross  in  form  and  almost,  if  not  entirely,  without  frag- 
rance.   Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  the  florist.    Gardeners  care 
only  for  denaturalizing  nature.    They  plant  the  ugly  double 
white  hawthorn,  and  the  flaunting  double  red — which  they  call 
"  scarlet,"  though  it  is  of  vile  terra-cotta  hue — in  preference  to 
the  forty  or  fifty  beautiful  single-flowered  varieties,  all  of  which 
are  exquisite  in  scent,  and  not,  like  their  favourites,  absolutely 
barren  of  odour.    In  short,  to  rob  the  flower  of  its  fragrance,  and 
the  tree  of  its  grace  or  majesty,  to  maim,  or  distort,  or  caricature 
all  natural  growths,  are  the  aims  of  gardeners  and  florists.  They 
have  actually  invented  a  "weeping"  Lombardy  poplar,  which 
is  perhaps  as  great  a  triumph  in  science  as  a  scentless  rose.  Mr. 
Leslie  declares  that  he  is  too  fond  of  flowers  to  study  botany. 
In  the  same  spirit — that  is,  as  an  artist — he  compares  the  style  of 
the  modern  popular  scientific  handbook  with  that  of  Gerard  or 
Parkinson  (pp.  246,  247).    Nothing  could  be  more  striking  than 
these  examples  of  the  old  botanist  and  the  new — the  one  so  vigorous, 
picturesque,  and  stimulating;  the  other  so  spiritless,  dull,  and 
pedantic.  Mr.  Leslie  writes  of  flowers  like  a  good  Gerardian,  and  his 
pen-and-ink  drawings  are  not  les,3  enjoyable  than  his  descriptive 
notes.    Among  these  we  have  an  interesting  series  illustrating 
the  architecture  of  seed-vessels.    At  p.  34  there  is  a  "bird's-eye 
view"  of  a  swallow  flying;  at  p.  81,  a  kingfisher  "  hovering"— an 
extre' ^ely  rare  incident;  and  at  p.  130,  a  sketch  of  the  wing-tips 
and  tails  of  swallows  at  rest  on  a  coping,  which  serves  to  correct 
the  erroneous  conventional  drawing  of  the  swallow's  forked  tail 
by  many  artists.     Even  Bewick  exaggerates  the  fork  of  the 
swallow's  tail,  as  Mr.  Leslie  remarks ;  and  that  he  is  as  good  a 
student  of  Bewick  as  of  birds  may  be  gathered  from  his 
entertaining  comment  on  one  of  that  artist's  vignettes  (189) 
— the  wonderful  little  engraving  of  the  niggardly  man  and  the 
swimming  cow,  which  is  reproduced  on  the  same  page.    His  ob- 
servations of  birds  are  excellent  in  truth  and  varied  in  scope.  As 
might  be  expected,  he  is  sound  on  the  subject  of  guns  in  gardens, 
and  would  as  soon  "  restore  "  an  ancient  church  as  shoot  a  bull- 
finch.   Although  in  the  main  the  naturalist  of  a  garden,  Mr. 
Leslie  deals  with  other  topics  in  these  Letters,  and  describes  several 
excursions  afield.    There  are  trips  to  Cirencester  and  to  Lechlade, 
to  Fairford — where  the  famous  windows  are  found  to  be  not 
Diireresque  in  Mr.  Leslie's  opinion — and  to  Kelmscott,  of  which 
he  gives  an  engaging  account.    He  records  also  an  impetuous 
sally  into  the  Midlands,  in  search  of  a  decorative  tinman  who 
supplied  canal-boats  with  artistic  handiwork.    And  all  these 
matters  are  so  pleasing  to  read  about  that,  when  we  arrive  at  the 
last  line  of  the  last  letter,  we  long  for  more  Letters  to  Marco. 


NEW  PRINT. 

AT^E  have  received  from  Messrs.  Frost  &  Reed  of  Bristol  a 
»  »  print,  apparently  engraved  in  America,  in  photographic 
mezzotint.  It  is  too  large  for  all  the  story  it  has  to  tell ;  but  the 
composition  is  good  and  the  figures  are  characteristic  and  strongly 
modelled,  breathing  more  of  the  open  air  than  of  the  studio.  The 
rocks  on  which  they  stand  are  also  vigorously  drawn,  and  the 
wild  plants  are  treated  with  much  delicacy  of  handling.  There 
is  something  not  so  satisfactory  about  the  sea.  No  doubt  it  is 
difficult  to  represent  smooth  water  flowing  over  sunken  rocks,  and 
to  catch  their  shadows  and  the  swirl  of  the  incoming  and  receding 
waves  with  their  floating  weeds.  "  A  Message  to  the  Reef "  is 
being  conveyed  by  a  stalwart  and  comely  girl  who  waves  a  flag, 
while  the  old  woman  beside  her  looks  through  a  telescope. 
Mr.  Carter  takes  the  Longships  Lighthouse,  off  the  Land's  End, 
for  the  scenery  of  his  dramatic  representation.  The  incident  was 
actually  witnessed  by  the  artist  in  1891,  when  one  of  the  light- 
keepers  having  been  injured  by  accident,  help  was  signalled  for, 
and  the  signal  was  answered  in  the  way  depicted  here.  The 
picture  was  in  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  of  1892. 
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SOCIAL  ENGLAND.— VOL.  I.* 

LITTLE  as  we  think  a  series  of  contributions  by  different 
writers  a  pleasing  or  appropriate  means  of  constructing  an 
historical  work  generally,  we  acknowledge  that  there  are  cogent 
reasons  for  adopting  such  a  device  in  the  case  of  a  book  dealing 
with  the  social  history  of  a  nation.  The  ground  to  be  covered  is 
so  large  and  so  various  that  it  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  even 
impossible,  to  find  any  one  man  in  all  points  sufficient  for  such  a 
task,  any  one  equally  capable  of  writing  on  Celtic  hill-fortresses, 
on  Elizabethan  literature,  and  on  modern  agricultural  improve- 
ments. Mr.  Traill  has,  so  far  as  we  can  j  udge  from  this  first 
instalment  of  his  Social  England,  on  the  whole  been  fortunate  in 
procuring  the  services  of  a  competent  band  of  contributors  ;  some 
two  or  three  of  the  writers  in  this  volume  have  given  him  really 
admirable  work,  and  none  of  them  fall  below  such  a  standard  as 
may  fairly  be  required  for  a  book  of  this  sort.  The  scheme  of 
his  history,  which — in  that  it  has  no  references  beyond  some 
general  lists  of  authorities,  and  attempts  much  in  a  comparatively- 
small  space — seems  intended  for  popular  use  rather  than  for 
scholarly  purposes,  is  exhaustive  and  well  conceived.  The  history 
of  the  English  people  is  divided  into  long  periods,  such  as — to 
name  those  included  in  this  volume — the  Celtic  and  Roman  times, 
England  under  the  ADglo-Saxons  and  Danes,  the  century  and  a 
half  between  the  Conquest  and  the  Great  Charter,  and  the  com- 
paratively short  though,  as  regards  social  development,  to  speak 
of  no  other  side  of  it,  notable  stage  in  our  national  progress 
between  the  Great  Charter  and  the  accession  of  Edward  I. 
Each  of  these  periods  is  treated  in  a  single  chapter,  and  each 
chapter  is,  after  a  short  sketch  of  the  civil  history  of  the  time, 
divided  into  sections  containing  contributions  by  different  writers 
on  various  "  social  "  subjects,  such  as  the  condition  of  the  nation 
with  respect  to  religion,  learning,  literature,  art,  commerce  and 
industry,  and  daily  life  and  manners. 

Of  all  the  contributions  to  this  volume,  the  editor's  introduc- 
tion is,  as  literature,  far  before  the  rest.  It  is  delightful  reading. 
Sometimes  eloquent,  as  when  it  notes  the  unrivalled  array  of 
poetical  talents  presented  in  Chaucer's  verse,  sometimes  critical, 
as  in  its  comments  on  the  mistake  underlying  the  frequent  com- 
plaint that  social  progress  has  not  been  accompanied  by  moral 
and  spiritual  improvement,  and  always  brilliant,  the  little  treatise 
in  which  Mr.  Traill  lays  down  the  lines  of  his  book  and  indicates 
its  character  leaves  the  reader  with  one  only  cause  for  dissatisfac- 
tion— that  his  pleasure  has  been  of  too  short  duration.  Mr.  Traill's 
few  almost  opening  sentences  on  the  relation  between  political 
and  social  history  are  eminently  suggestive,  and  might  well  be 
expanded  into  a  useful  essay.  The  only  point  on  which  we  are 
at  issue  with  him  is  that  he  implies  that  the  churches  built  in 
Saxon  times  were  of  wood.  This  tallies  with  the  somewhat  hasty 
assertion  of  one  of  his  contributors  that  Saxon  builders  were 
"  profoundly  ignorant  of  masonry."  How  far  this  is  from  the 
truth  has,  we  think,  been  satisfactorily  shown  by  the  late  Dr. 
Freeman  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Norman  Conquest.  The 
builders  of  the  pre-Norman  times  could,  and  did,  build  in  stone, 
even  before  the  accession  of  Canute,  though  no  one  will  deny 
that  the  greater  number  of  their  churches  were  made  of  wood  ; 
for  it  was  the  more  abundant  and  more  easily  worked  material. 
Mr.  Traill  tells  us,  in  his  introduction,  that  he  is  aware  that  the 
system  of  collaboration  that  he  has  adopted  involves  a  certain 
amount  of  repetition,  and  that  he  is  not  greatly  concerned  that  it 
should  be  so.  Lookingat  this  volumefrom  the  reader's  point  of  view, 
we  find  more  repetition  in  it  than  is  agreeable,  and  believe  that  it 
would  have  been  better  if  the  editor,  though  at  the  cost  of  much 
extra  trouble  both  to  himself  and  to  them,  had  insisted  that 
some  of  his  contributors  should  have  avoided  more  strictly 
matters  already  touched  upon  by  others  of  their  number.  In- 
equalities in  treatment,  and  style  are  to  some  extent  necessary 
defects  in  a  book  by  different  writers,  and  in  the  later  part  of 
this  volume,  where  the  social  history  is  much  subdivided,  the 
constant  change  of  writers  and  subjects  becomes  irritating. 
"While,  as  a  rule,  the  contributors  are  agreed  in  avoiding  archaic 
and  unusual  forms  of  spelling,  the  editor  might  have  insisted  on 
more  uniformity  in  this  respect.  One  contributor  is  guilty  of 
the  pedantry  of  spelling  Abelard  as  Abailard,  and,  while  Mr. 
Hutton  writes  sensibly  of  Ranulf  Flambard,  one  of  his  fellow- 
workers  foolishly  and  incorrectly  refers  to  the  Bishop  as  "  Ralph 
the  Torch."  Mr.  York  Powell  (who,  by  the  way,  writes 
"sovran"  for  sovereign)  turns  Hasting  into  Hoesten,  and  Mr, 
Smith  writes  yEthelfloed  (sic) — this  is,  no  doubt,  a  misprint — 
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though  the  same  name  is  given  elsewhere  as  Ethelfieda.  These, 
however,  are  trifling  matters. 

Early  in  the  volume  we  have  an  excellent  account  of  Britai'1 
under  the  Romans,  by  Mr.  Richards,  who  describes  the  admini- 
strative system  of  the  conquerors  and  the  advantages  of  their 
rule,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  points  out  the  burdensomeness  of 
the  Roman  taxation,  and  the  other  grievances  of  which  the 
natives  not  unreasonably  complained.  Mr.  Williams  writes 
pleasantly  on  Celtic  heathenism,  the  conversion  of  Britain,  and 
the  Celtic  Church,  and  Colonel  Cooper-King  is  instructive  on 
British  weapons  and  camps,  and  on  Roman  military  roads  and 
stations.  Other  contributors  deal  with  the  art,  trade,  industry,  and 
manners  and  customsof  thepre-Roman  and  Romano-British  periods. 
The  conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Saxons,  and  their  settlement  in  the 
country,  and  the  history  of  the  Danish  invasions  fall  to  Mr.  York 
Powell.  His  papers  are  full  of  information,  and  one  contains  a 
sketch  of  the  condition  of  Britain  at  the  time  of  the  English 
conquest  that  is  specially  noteworthy.  Mr.  Maude  brings  out  the 
leading  features  in  the  evangelization  of  England,  and  sketches 
very  slightly  those  of  the  history  of  the  English  Church  before 
the  Norman  Conquest.  When  speaking  of  the  decadence  of 
monasticism  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  century,  he  should 
have  noted  that  many  monasteries — specially,  we  think,  in  tbe 
South  and  West  of  England — were  in  a  flourishing  state  as 
regards  piety,  learning,  and  discipline.  His  few  sentences  on 
the  reforms  of  Dunstan  show  a  correct  appreciation  of  the 
dangers  that  were  then  threatening  the  Church,  and  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's work.  Professor  Maitland's  contribution  on  the  English 
law  before  the  Norman  Conquest  introduces  us  to  the  writer 
who  has  done  the  best  and  most  interesting  work  for  this  volume. 
All  that  he  gives  us  is  valuable,  well  arranged,  and  brightly- 
written.  While  it  needs  no  previous  knowledge  of  his  subject  ta 
understand  what  he  says  about  it,  many  to  whom  it  is  perfectly 
familiar  may  gain  a  good  deal  from  his  papers.  In  this  place  he 
puts  before  us  the  conditions  that  determined  the  form  and  spirit 
of  the  ancient  English  laws.  At  a  later  stage  he  has  some  sound 
remarks  on  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Roman  jurisprudence, 
and  then  passes  on  to  expound  the  legal  procedure  of  the  twelfth 
century.  This  he  does  without  painful  explanation ;  for  he  in- 
structs his  readers  by  setting  before  them  a  Court  of  the  period, 
and  commenting  on  what  he  pictures  as  taking  place,  showing 
the  part  taken  by  the  suitors  of  the  Court,  summoned  "  to  find 
the  dooms,"  and  the  working  of  the  system  by  which  proof  was 
established  by  compurgation,  ordeal,  or  wager  of  battle.  Mr. 
Oman  writes  with  the  authority  of  a  specialist  on  methods 
of  warfare,  and  says  much  that  is  worth  knowing  in  a  small 
space.  Mr.  Hughes's  papers  on  art,  and  specially  on  archi- 
tecture, are  well  put  together  and  readable,  and  the  sections 
relating  to  literature  also  deserve  a  word  of  praise,  though 
we  think  that  the  writer  has  here  and  there  packed  them  too 
closely,  and  has  not  always  kept  in  mind  the  wants  of  the 
readers  for  whom  we  imagine  this  book  is  primarily  intended. 
Mr.  York  Powell's  brief  account  of  Domesday  Book  is,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  of  good  quality.  Perhaps  the  only  other  contributor 
whose  work  calls  for  special  commendation  is  Mr.  R  eginald 
Poole,  who  has  written  in  a  scholarly,  and  at  the  same  time  per- 
fectly clear,  fashion  on  the  elements  of  mediasval  education,  the 
character  of  scholastic  philosophy,  the  classical  learning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  the  rise  of  Universities,  and,  at  a  later  stage,  on 
the  beginnings  of  the  Collegiate  system,  and  the  changes  that 
took  place  in  the  methods  of  study  during — speaking  roughly — 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  A  few  of  the  papers,  though  by  no 
means  bad,  please  us  less  than  those  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
Those  on  civil  history  might,  we  thiuk,  have  been  written  with 
more  force,  and  with  more  reference  to  the  sections  on  social 
progress  that  follow  them  ;  they  should  each,  it  seems  to  us, 
strike  as  it  were  the  keynote  of  the  tune  that  is  to  be  heard,  more 
or  lesp,  in  the  work  of  each  Writer  on  the  period.  Nor  does  the 
paper  on  the  daily  life  and  customs  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes 
strike  us  as  quite  satisfactory,  either  in  matter  or  manner ;  though 
in  saying  this,  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  it  is  extremely  hard 
to  write  well  on  so  wide  a  theme.  Other  contributions  are  not- 
perhaps,  inferior  to  those  that  we  have  mentioned  with  praise ; 
indeed,  the  volume  as  a  whole  appears  to  U3  to  present  in  a  fairly 
popular  form  the  latest  results  of  scholarly  investigation. 


L\BOUri  AND  TIIS  POPULAR  WELFARE.* 

PERCEIVING  no  reason  why  "the  salient  facts  which  un- 
derlie the  i-ocial  problems  of  to-day"  might  not  be  made, 

*  Labour  and  the  Popular  Welfare.  By  W.  H.  Mallock.  Lon.lon  : 
A.  &  C.  Black. 
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for  the  benefit  of  "  the  general  reader,"  "  as  stimulating  and 
fresh  as  any  novel  or  book  of  travels,"  Mr.  Mallock  has  furnished 
forth  a  revised  version  of  Political  Economy.    His  work  justi- 
fies his  estimate  of  how  rousing  such  an  entertainment  should 
be.    It  k  in  four  books.    In  the  first,  which  is  concerned 
with  "  the  divisible  wealth  of  the   United    Kingdom,"  tbe 
humane  men  who  would  rob  the  realm  because  comfort  is  not 
a  nice  thing  to  look  at  are  tenderly  invited  to  a  disappointment. 
They  have  been  contemplating  their  prospective  booty  through 
magnifying  glasses.     They  have  had   a   working  belief,  for 
example,  that  the  rental  of  the  British  aristocracy  was  eight 
hundred  millions  a  year ;  Mr.  Mallock  shows  that  it  is  only  thirty 
millions.     As  they  may  not  consider  it  worth  while  to  make 
much  ado  about  such  a  bagatelle,  they  are  gently  reassured. 
You  cannot  be  patriotic  unless  you  are  comfortable,  says  Mr. 
Mallock ;  if  you  are  not  comfortable,  it  is  right  that  you  should 
want  to  be;  therefore,  "popular  cupidity,"  which  ultimately, 
if  it  triumphs,  blossoms  into  patriotism,  does,  after  all,  deserve 
better  treatment  than  special  constables  can  bestow.    Only,  our 
popular  cupiditariat  must  be  educated.     It  must  be  given  a 
"  standard  "  which  shall  not  put  facts  to  the  blush  and  the  rule- 
of-three  to  confusion.    It  must  realize  the  limits  of  what  may 
possibly  be  got  before  proceeding  to  the  emprise  of  getting  it.  Well, 
rents  from  the  land  are  only  part  of  the  national  wealth.  There 
are  railways,  and  argosies,  and  pictures,  and  houses,  and  cows, 
and  wine,  and  other  things  too  numerous  to  mention.  They 
mak  e  a  goodly  store  :  but,  unfortunately,  they  would  leave  much 
to  be  desired  after  any  arbitrary  division.    Let  a  mob  of  five 
hundred  popular  cupiditarians  figure  to  themselves  a  West  End 
mansion  which  they  are  about  to  nationalize  among  themselves. 
As  a  going  concern,  it  is  worth  200,000/.    Is  it  capable  of  enrich- 
ing each  of  the  five  hundred  to  the  extent  of  400/.  ?    That  does 
seem  to  be  the  proportion ;  but  the  matter  would  not  pan  out 
according  to  promise.    The  nationalizers,  as  Mr.  Mallock  says, 
would  have  enough  wine  to  keep  them  unanimously  drunk  for  a 
week,  enough  food  to  appease  thirty  of  them  for  a  day,  and 
blankets  for  about  as  many  beds.    The  wealth  of  the  mansion 
lies  in  things  which  are  valueless  to  popular  cupidity.  Imagine 
the    emotions  of  the  man  of  feeling  who,  expecting  400/., 
found  himself  presented,  in  discharge  of  his  claim,  with  a  Sevres 
plate,  or  a  picture  of  a  Dutch  burgomaster ;  likewise  those 
of  the  five  vanguardsmen  of  Progress  whose  share  was  a  buhl 
cabinet.    A  moment's  reflection  on  that  friendly  case  will  make 
it  plain  that  the  education  of  popular  cupidity  must  begin  by  an 
explanation  of  what  wealth  is.    It  is  not  what  it  seems.  Its 
value  depends  upon  a  condition  which  would  be  abolished  when- 
ever the  nation  resolved  upon  dividing  it.    It  cannot  be  divided. 
The  moment  we  resolve  upon  dividing  it,  the  bulk  of  it  vanishes. 
It  is  not  money.    That  is  what  popular  cupidity  does  not  realize. 
The  political  pioneer  wants  money  ;  nothing  else  can  satisfy  the 
soul  of  him,  and  appease  his  sense  of  justice;  therefore,  it  is 
•necessary  to  teach  him  the  elements  of  the  subject.    Wealth  has 
two  modes.    Part  of  it  is  capital ;  part,  income.    The  nation's 
capital,  the  value  of  which  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Giffen  at  ten 
thousand  million  pounds,  is  not  wholly,  or  even  mainly,  money  ; 
and  it  is  net,  therefore,  susceptible  of  division.    Let  us,  how- 
ever, in  our  desire  to  be  candid  popular  educators,  put  all  the 
cards  on  the  table,  and  assume  that  we  are  to  throw  into  the 
pool  every  penny  we  possess  or  can  realize.    What  then  ?  Why, 
this.    Every  man  in  the  country  would  have  a  lodging  of  some 
sort,   eight  pounds'   worth   of  clothes    and   furniture,  eight 
pounds'  worth  of  things  to  eat,  and  a  ring,  or  a  pin,  or  a  brooch, 
which  he  might  be  able  to  sell  for  3/.  10s.    He  would  be  owner 
of  an  acre,  which  would  in  many  a  case  be  far  from  his 
dwelling ;    but  we  cannot  promise  him  a  cow.    He  would 
have  to  stock  his  acre  with  the  fourth  part  of  the  cow,  the 
twentieth  part  of  a  horse,  two-thirds  of  a  sheep,  and  the  tenth 
part  of  a  pig.    "  To  your  tents,  0  Israel !  "  and  think  what  you 
are  to  make  of  that.    Something  might  be  done  with  the  other 
part  of  the  nation's  wealth,  income,  which  is  estimated  at  thirteen 
hundred  million  pounds  ;  but  not  so  much  as  Israel  supposes. 
Much  of  it  consists  of  claims  only,  such  as  claims  to  the  interest 
on  investments  abroad,  and  claims  to  have  food  imported  for  a 
consideration ;  and  that  would  be  an  unrealizable  asset.  The 
general  result  is  that,  if  we  were  to  divide  the  national  income 
to  the  utmost  available  penny,  each  man  Jack  of  us  would  have 
for  one  year  an  income  about  double  that  of  the  average  labourer. 
At  tbe  end  of  the  year  the  fund  out  of  which  we  had  provided 
ourselves  with  living  wages  would  be  consumed  ;  and  then  we 
should  be  as  we  were. 

Broadly,  that  is  to  say,  and  for  the  moment.  Soon  there 
would  arise  need  for  a  further  rumination  in  the  tents.  Israel, 
it  is  to  be  assumed,  would  continue  to  multiply  and  replenish 
these  isles  with  matchless  beauty  crowned.    Soon,  then,  we  should 


behold  a  shrinkage  of  our  estates  and  stock.    Our  acre  and  quarter- 
cow  would  dwindle  into  the  lordship  of  a  rood  browsed  upon 
by  a  cow's  leg.    You  may  nationalize  the  land  and  the  fruits 
thereof,  and  some  of  the  fruits  of  industry  ;  but  you  cannot  ! 
nationalize  Nature.    Nature  pays  no  heed  to  theories  about  a 
living  wage.    She  will  not  expand  tbe  superficies  of  England  to 
meet  the  growth  of  our  population.    If  that  were  the  worst  of 
her  answer  to  the  proclamation  of  national  communism,  we  might 
manage  to  rub  along  fairly  well  in  spite  of  her.    There  is  a  long 
time  to  run  before,  as  far  as  mere  elbow-room  is  concerned,  these 
blest  isles  shall  be  too  small  for  the  race  which  inhabits  them.  1  • 
Nature's  refusal  to  make  them  widen  out,  however,  does  not  i 
exhaust  the  reprisal  which  the  unfeeling  jade  has  in  store  for  us  i 
against  the  possibility  that  the  beatitudes  of  Israel  in  its  tents 
may  be  formulated  into  a  national  polity.    Popular  cupidity  will  ! 
be  unavailing  when  it  has  nothing  to  work  upon ;  and  that  would 
be  the  case  with  England  were  the  social  redemption  com- 
plete.   This  is  a  truth  which  we  must  instil  into  the  cupiditariat  I 
with  care.     It  is  familiar  to  many  men  who  have  reflected ; 
but  it  is  only  now,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Mallock,  that  we  1 
have  it  set  forth  precisely.     Indeed,  it  has  been  overlooked, 
and  so  inferentially  denied,  by  some  of  the  most  authorita-  1 
tive  of  orthodox  economists.     Mr.  Mill,  for  example,  attributed  !  1 
all  production  to  Labour  in  the  lump.     He  speaks  of  profits 
as  "the  wages  of  the  labour  of  superintendence";  of  "the  , 
labour  of  the  invention  of  industrial  processes,"  such  as  that  "of  1 
Watt  in  contriving  the  steam-engine " ;  of  "  the  labour  of  the  j  1 
savant  and  the  speculative  thinker."    He  puts  the  power  which  \  i 
produced  the  electric  telegraph  into  the  same  category  as  that  1 
which  hangs  the  wires  from  pole  to  pole.    The  functions  of  the  1 
employer  and  those  of  the  employed  are  treated  as  if  they  I 
were  of  the  same  order.     Now,  there  is  against  any  system  I 
of  communism  which  should  embrace  Mill's  theory  that  the  1 
causes  of  production  are  a  unity  an  objection  which  Mr.  Mallock  I 
refrains  from  stating.    Let  us  suppose  the  polity  of  Socialism  1 
established.    What  scope  would  there  be  for  the  inventor  and  the  '  I 
savant?  what  leisure  for  speculative  thinking?     Even  if  the  1 
inventor  and  the  savant  were  willing  to  fulfil  the  functions  for  1 
the  discharge  of  which  they  were  created,  they  would  not  do  so.  I 
They  would  not  be  allowed.    In  the  ideal  Socialist  State  there  1 
would  be  allotted  tasks  for  all  men,  and  the  allotted  tasks  would  I 
not  include  those  which  savants  and  men  capable  of  inventing 
instinctively  set  themselves.    Humanity  ceases  to  neglect  and 
persecute  the  inventor  and  the  savant   and  the  speculative 
thinker  only  when  they  have  invented  and  speculatively  thought 
themselves,  unaided,  into  positions  from  which  they  can  bestow 
benefits  upon  their  kind.  There  has  not  since  the  world  began  been 
a  single  inventor  of  anything  other  than  a  quack  medicine  who  has 
not,  to  begin  with,  been  opposed  by  the  incredulity  of  the  people  ; 
and  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  when  Socialism  is  actualized 
in  a  State  polity  the  commune  will  distrust  the  desire  of  any 
men  who  seek  leisure  from  toil  in  order  to  be  inventors  and 
savants  as  much  as  working-men  at  large  are  beginning  to  dis- 
trust the  lords  of  Labour  who  are,  or  want  to  be,  in  Parliament 
at  61.  a  week,  with  power  to  order  strikes  preventing  mere  lay 
labourers  from  earning  2.1.    The  strictly  relevant  matter  is  the 
accepted  doctrine  of  the  causes  of  production  and  Mr.  Mallock's 
correction  of  it.     The   causes  of  production,  in  as  far  as 
they  reside   in  humanity,  are  not  a  unity.    They  are  sepa- 
rate.   They  are  Ability  and  the  Capacity  for  Manual  Labour  : 
the  mental  qualities,  given  only  to  one  man  in  many,  which 
can  conceive   expansions  or   simplifications  of  industry,  and 
the  Muscular  Force  which,  exerted  under  intelligent  guidance, 
can  carry  out  the  projects  and  use  the  instruments  which 
Ability  designs.     Now,  not  only  would   the   Socialist  State 
be  unwilling  that  any  man  should  be  absolved  from  labour 
merely  because  he  felt  within  him  a  call  to  the  work  of  the 
inventor  or  of  the  savant :  no  one  conscious  of  such  a  call 
would  seek  the  respite.    No  man  exerts  himself  in  the  interest  of 
humanity.    Every  man  exerts  himself,  if  he  does  it  at  all,  in  the 
interests  of  himself  and  of  his  family.  No  man  will  exert  himself 
more  than  he  is  obliged  to  unless  he  is  to  reap  the  larger  share  of 
the  rewards.    It  will  be  useless  for  any  Fabian  to  say  in  reply  to 
this  that  the  Socialist  motto  is  "To  each  man  according  to  his 
deserts."    To  aflirm  such  a  premiss  by  way  of  retort  upon  our 
criticism  of  the  Socialist  programme  would  be  to  affirm  that  the 
programme  is  a  sham.    If,  having  nationalized  capital  and  the 
other  means  of  production,  the  State  is  to  allow  men  to  be  re- 
warded according  to  the  varying  measures  of  the  talents  they 
exert,  it  is  clear  that  the  Socialists  do  not  menu  a  single  ap- 
parently serious  thing  they  sny.    They  are  proposing  a  levelling 
of  society  and  the  abolition  of  social  inequalities  to  the  end  that 
the  old  order  and  the  familiar  inequalities  may  rise  again.  It 
follows  that  in  declaring  tho  welfare  of  humanity  to  be  their 
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aim  they  are  thinking  of  their  own  generation,  themselves,  the 
men  w  ho  would  benefit  by  the  confiscation  and  the  levelling  at 
the  moment  of  its  accomplishment ;  not  of  humanity  in  the  future 
at  all. 

The  education  of  the  popular  "  cupiditariat,"  then,  is  largely  a 
matter  of  wet  blankets.    If  it  has  to  be  chastened  in  love,  it  has 
first  to  be  set  at  rest  in  the  suspicion,  which,  perhaps,  is  already 
shrewd  within  it,  that  the  welfare  of  the  labouring  masses  is  not 
to  be  promoted  by  the  means  recommended  by  the  extreme 
doctrinaires  of  Socialism.    This  part  of  his  task  Mr.  Mallock 
achieves  with  much  skill.    Again  his  treatise  on  the  causes  of 
production,  the  shares  in  the  reward  which  are  due  to  them 
respectively,  the  nature  of  wealth,  and  the  potentialities  of  the 
State  in  relation  to  it,  is  painstaking,  persuasive,  and  brilliant. 
It  leads  up,  after  Book  III.,  to  a  discriminating  statement  of 
"  the  reasonable  hopes  of  labour."    Rightly    premising  that 
wherever  there  is  a  community  there  must  be  a  measure  of 
such  Socialism  as  a  navy,  or  an  army,  or  a  street,  typifies,  Mr. 
Mallock  proceeds  to  show  how,  and  to  what  extent,  a  community 
can,  by  taking  thought,  help  on  the  working  of  the  natural  laws 
which  make  for  "  the  popular  welfare."    He  gives  the  Socialist 
cause  for  astonishment  of  a  kind  which  is  unusual  when  a  Tory 
is  the  doctrinaire's  interlocutor.    He  proves  that  during  the  first 
sixty  years  of  the  present  century  the  income  of  the  labouring 
classes  rose  to  such  an  extent  that  in  i860  it  was  equal  to  that  of 
all  classes  whatsoever  in  i8co.    "In  1880  the  income  of  the 
labouring  classes  was  (all  reductions  for  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion   being   made)   more  than   equal   to   the  income   of  all 
classes  in  the  year  J850.    Thus,  the  labouring  classes  in  i860 
were  in  precisely  the  same  pecuniary  position  as  the  working 
classes  in  1800  would  have  been  had  the  entire  wealth  of  the 
kingdom  been  in  their  hands;  and  the  working  classes  of  to-day 
are  in  a  better  pecuniary  position  than  their  fathers  would  have 
been  had  they  plundered  and  divided  between  them  the  wealth  of 
every  rich  and  middle-clas3  man  at  the  time  of  the  building  of 
the  first  Great  Exhibition.  .  .  .  This  represents  a  progress  which 
the  wildest  Socialist  would  never  have  dreamed  of  promising."  It 
does  ;  and  the  present  hour,  when  the  country  is  just  recovering 
from  a  grave  disturbance  of  comfort  caused  by  a  conflict  between 
employers  and  employed,  is  particularly  opportune  for  studying 
low  the  progress  was  achieved. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS,  CARDS,  AND  DIARIES. 

rj7HE  Treasures  in  the  Marshes,  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge 
(National  Society's  Depository),  describes  the  finding  of 
'Vnglo-Saxon  treasures  in  marshy  land  by  two  boys  of  different 
amilies.  Miss  Yonge's  books  are  never  without  their  special 
esson,  and  in  Treasures  in  the  Marshes  she  points  out  the  good 
hat  comes  of  following  the  strictly  honest  and  honourable 
ourse,  and  how,  on  the  other  hand,  beginning  with  prevarication 
ind  slight  deceit,  may  lead  to  evils  impossible  to  foretell. 

Evil  May-Day,  by  E.  Everett  Green  (Nelson  &  Sons),  is  a 
tory  of  1 517,  and  is  told  with  such  lively  interest  that  it  carries 
he  reader  away  with  it,  and  at  the  end  we  find  ourselves,  in 
pite  of  historical  prejudices,  as  much  taken  with  the  gracious- 
less,  justice,  and  even  mercy  of  King  Henry  VIII.  as  is  Gabrielle 
lottas,  the  heroine  of  the  book,  whose  lover  is  saved  by  the 

UDg. 

A  Singer  from  the  Sea,  by  Amelia  E.  Barr  (Hutchinson  & 
Jo.),  is  founded  on  the  old  story  of  woman's  trust  and  man's 
aithlessness.  The  story  of  a  girl  giving  up  everything  for  the 
ake  of  a  man  who,  beyond  making  her  his  wife,  does  nothing  for 
ler,  and  soon  gets  tired  of  her,  is  an  old  theme,  which,  not  the 
ess  interestingly  told  as  it  is  here,  always  calls  forth  sympathy 
nd  interest. 

The  Wild  Lass  of  Estmere  (Seeley  &  Co.)  is  one  of  a  collec- 
ion  of  seven  stories  by  M.  Bramston,  and  is  perhaps  the  best 
f  them,  though  they  are  all  good  in  their  way.  As  an  introduc- 
ion  to  the  book,  M.  Bramston  writes  that  "  These  tales  of  Past, 
Resent,  and  Future  have  appeared,  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
a  the  Christmas  number  of  the  same  periodical,  and  are  here 
ffered  to  a  reading  public  which  seems  of  late  to  incline  to  look 
ivourably  upon  short  stories."  "Touched  and  Gone"  and 
Master  Roger's  Bride  "  are  both  well  told,  and,  to  our  thinking, 
ome  next  to  "  The  Wild  Lass  of  Estmere  "  in  merit.  The  Quern 
f  the  Daffodils  is  a  pretty  story  of  High-school  life,  by  Leslie 
<aing  (Blackie  &  Son);  though,  as  a  High-school  is  a  great 
iveller  of  classes,  it  will  be  mortifying  to  our  High-school  girls 
3  find  that  scoffing  at  a  Board-school  girl  who  has  come  amongst 
hem  and  making  much  of  an  earl's  daughter  may  become  part  of  the 


High-school  life  as  described  by  Leslie  Laing.  This  distasteful  part 
of  the  book  is  made  up  for  by  the  earl's  daughter  taking  a  special 
fancy  to  the  Board-school  girl,  and  making  her  her  great  friend, 
to  the  disgust  of  some  of  the  snobbish  High-school  girls.  Out  of 
Reach,  by  Esme  Stuart  (W.  &  R.  Chambers),  tells  of  two  poor 
little  orphan  girls  who  are  adopted  by  a  cruel  and  wicked  Mrs. 
Sampson,  whose  unkindness  to  the  children,  and  crime  in  shut- 
ting up  a  poor  gentle  girl,  giving  out  that  she  was  dead,  in  order 
that  she,  Mrs.  Sampson,  might  enjoy  her  money,  are  discovered  in 
time  to  save  the  children  from  an  unendurable  life,  and  to  restore 
the  poor  girl  to  her  lover,  who  had  mourned  for  her  as  dead  for 
many  years.  The  story  shows  how  powerless  children  are  in  the 
hands  of  tyrants  in  the  shape  of  guardians.  In  When  We  Two 
Parted  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.)  Miss  Sarah  Doudney  has  given 
us  many  love  affairs  illustrating  the  old  soDg;  too  many,  in  fact 
for  as  soon  as  we  get  interested  in  one  pair  of  lovers  we  are 
transported  to  a  different  scene  and  amongst  another  set  of 
people,  and  have  to  get  interested  in  other  lovers.  Some  of  the 
characters  are  well  portrayed,  such  as  Kathleen  Netherdale,  a 
clergyman's  daughter  ;  Mrs.  Gosse,  the  heiress's  companion ;  the 
minister's  daughter,  Lydia  Meade ;  Mrs.  Wigmore,  the  good- 
natured,  but  mischief-making,  busybody.  The  heiress  herself  is 
too  selfish  and  disagreeable  even  to  be  attractive  to  fortune- 
hunters. 

The  Lost  Treasure  of  Trevlyn,  by  E.  Everett  Green  (Nelson 
&  Sons),  is  a  story  of  the  days  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  is 
not  only  full  of  romance  and  hairbreadth  escapes,  but  gives  us 
an  insight  into  gipsy-life  which  is  really  interesting.  In  The 
Lost  Treasure  of  Trevlyn  Miss  Everett  Green  makes  history  and 
fiction  blend  together  charmingly,  and  also  makes  our  sympathies 
go  entirely  with  her  hero,  Cuthbert  Trevlyn,  from  the  time  that 
he  escapes  from  a  father's  cruel  usage  at  home  to  his  marriage 
with  his  cousin,  after  many  and  various  vicissitudes. 

Courtship  and  Marriage,  by  Annie  S.  Swan  (Hutchinson  &  Co.),. 
comprises  a  series  of  essays  on  those  subjects,  all  excellent  in 
their  way,  ending  up  with  "  The  Gentle  Art  of  Home-making." 
The  many  home-truths  so  plainly  and  simply  set  before  us  may 
give  good  lessons  to  our  young  people,  if  they  would  only  learn 
by  tried  experience,  instead  of  waiting  for  their  own.  Little 
Count  Paul,  by  Mrs.  E.  M.  Field  (Wells  Gardner,  Darton,  &  Co.),. 
is  a  very  pretty  story  of  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,, 
interestingly  told,  and  dealing  fairly  with  both  sides  of  the 
question.  It  is  a  book  that  will  interest  young  and  old. 
A  Romance  of  Skye,  by  Maggie  Maclean  (Oliphant,  Ander- 
son, &  Ferrier),  is  a  romance  indeed,  with  its  high-flown 
characters  and  improbable  events.  We  will,  however,  give 
the  author  credit  for  a  well-meant  endeavour  to  impart  a- 
religious  tone  to  her  book.  The  Beads  of  Tasmer,  by  Amelia  E 
Barr  (Clarke  &  Co.),  is  a  Scotch  story,  and  founded  on  a 
legend  of  "  The  Beads  of  Tasmer."  It  shows  that  the  difference 
between  Roman  Catholicism  and  Presbyterianism  can  be  recon- 
ciled by  a  spirit  of  earnestness  and  love.  It  has  a  good  tone 
throughout.  The  Close  of  St.  Christophers,  by  Emma  Marshall 
(Nisbet  &  Co.),  is  very  pleasant  reading  for  young  girls  of  every- 
day life  in  a  Cathedral  town  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood ; 
sufficiently  interesting,  without  being  sensational,  and  decidedly 
wholesome  in  its  religious  tone.  Ihe  Little  Doivager,  by  Mrs. 
Sale  Barker  (Routledge  &  Sons),  is  a  pretty  story  about  two- 
little  children — a  little  boy,  whose  half-sister  married  when  he 
was  quite  tiny,  making  him  a  very  young  uncle.  The  "  Little- 
Dowager,"  so-called  when  another  baby  supplanted  her,  and  her 
uncle  are  devoted  friends,  and  go  through  many  adventures  toge- 
ther.   The  book  is  well  illustrated  by  M.  E.  Edwards. 

A  Difficult  Team ;  or,  One  in  a  Thousand,  by  H.  A.  Forde 
(Wells  Gardner,  Darton,  &  Co.),  is  a  really  good  story.  The 
"  Difficult  Team  "consists  of  five  children  sent  from  India  to  live 
under  the  care  of  an  aunt.  The  "  One  in  a  Thousand  "  is  their 
young  governess,  who  comes  triumphantly  out  of  the  difficulties 
and  perplexities  which  beset  her  for  the  first  year  of  her  governess 
life  amongst  the  difficult  team. 

Sable  and  White,  by  Gordon  Stables,  M.D.,  CM.  (Jarrold  & 
Sons),  is  the  autobiography  of  a  show-dog,  and  shows  Dr. 
Gordon  Stables's  intimate  knowledge  of  dogs  and  their  ways, 
and  his  love  for  them.  All  lovers  of  dogs  must  enter  fully 
into  the  spirit  of  this  delightful  book.  It  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated by  Harrison  Weir.  Lord  Lynton's  Ward,  by  Helena 
Brooks  (Jarrold  &  Sons),  is  a  pathetic  story,  with  many 
bright  touches  in  it,  of  a  very  little  boy,  who  exercises  a 
good  influence  on  the  life  of  those  he  is  with.  There  is  a 
good  healthy  tone  all  through  the  book,  which  is  made  all  the 
more  attractive  by  its  illustrations  by  Paul  Hardy.  The  Winged 
Wolf,  and  other  Fairy  Tales  (Edward  Stanford)  are  old  stories 
and  legends  by  various  authors,  collected  by  Ha  Sheen  Kaf.  The 
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collection  will  be  a  novel  and  interesting  one  to  our  children,  and 
the  illustrations  by  Arthur  Layard  are  original  in  design  and 
good  in  execution.  Under  a  Spell,  by  Ellerton  Gay,  is  full  of 
pretty  fancies  in  the  girse  of  a  dream  dreamed  by  a  lazy  school- 
boy, as  he  lies  in  a  co.  nfi  :ld  instead  of  going  to  school.  It  is  well 
illustrated  by  Wallis  Mackay.  Whispered  by  the  Leaves,  written 
and  illustrated  by  Kathleen  Lucas  (Day  &  Son),  is  a  capital 
collection  of  fanciful  stories  for  little  children,  well  and 
humorously  illustrated. 

The  Brownies  at  Home,  by  Palmer  Cox  (T.  Fisher  Unwin),  is 
quite  the  most  fascinating  book  for  children  we  have  seen.  The 
letterpress  is  amusing  enough,  but  the  illustrations  are  delightful, 
and  both  letterpress  and  pictures  illustrate  the  life  of  these 
quaint  little  people  the  Brownies,  in  each  month  of  the  year.  It 
is  a  book  which  will  give  delight  to  old  children  and  young  ones, 
and  will  be  a  capital  Christmas  gift.  A  Day  with  the  Sea  Urchins, 
by  Helen  M.  Burnside  (Frederick  Warne  &  Co.),  is  another  very 
attractive  book  full  of  pretty  fancies,  and  with  much  information 
in  the  guise  of  a  fanciful  story.  The  songs  in  it,  set  to  music  by 
Myles  Birket  Foster,  are  a  great  addition  to  the  book.  Messrs. 
George  Routledge  &  Sons'  books  for  little  children  are  decidedly 
fascinating.  For  Very  Little  Folk  and  Flowers  in  May,  by  Mrs. 
Sale  Barker,  are  full  of  stories,  verses,  and  pictures,  and  are  made 
easy  for  the  little  ones  to  read  by  having  the  long  words  divided 
into  syllables.  Toddles,  by  the  same  author,  is  about  a  little  girl 
with  whom  its  baby  readers  will  have  the  utmost  sympathy. 
Mrs.  Sale  Barker  has  also  edited  a  book  of  Poems  and  Songs  for 
Young  People.  The  illustrations  are  good,  and  it  will  be  a 
treasure  to  those  who  have  to  keep  children  quiet  and  amused. 
The  Seaside  Book  (George  Routledge  &  Sons)  is  another  of  these 
treasures. 

From  Wells  Gardner,  Darton,  &  Co.  we  have  a  very  prettily 
got-up  toy-book  for  children,  How  we  Travel,  which  has  the 
merit  of  being  quite  a  novelty  ;  Sunday,  a  bound  volume  for  the 
year  of  Sunday  reading  for  the  young,  with  sacred  and  secular 
stories,  poetry  and  pictures,  all  excellent  for  children  ;  a  bound 
volume  of  Friendly  Leaves,  edited  by  Henley  J.  Arden,  con- 
taining many  valuable  contributions  by  valued  contributors; 
Friend  Work,  the  Elder  Member's  Magazine,  edited  by  M.  E. 
Townsend,  which,  amongst  many  other  things,  gives  accounts  of 
what  members  are  doing  in  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society  ;  The 
Young  Standard-Bearer,  which  is  another  religious  publication 
for  young  people. 

From  Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.  we  have  Esthers  Shrine,  by 
Helen  Milman,  a  touching  story  of  a  little  girl  whose  devotion  to 
a  crippled  brother  helps  her  through  the  many  difficulties  her 
wayward  temper  brings  upon  her ;  Ten  Tales  without  a  Title,  by 
Edith  Carrington,  illustrated  by  W.  Weekes ;  Uncle  Charlie's 
Nursery  Songs,  Boys  of  Bible  Story,  by  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Ridge  way, 
M.A.,  with  really  good  illustrations  by  Henry  Rjland  and  John 
Lawson  ;  and  The  Old  Corner  Annual,  containing  pictures, 
stories,  and  poems  for  the  year,  edited  by  "  Uncle  Charlie." 

Amongst  the  bound  volumes  of  magazines,  Good  Words  for 
1893,  edited  by  Donald  Macleod,  D.D.  (Isbister  &  Co),  must 
be  a  favourite  one.  It  has  serial  and  short  stories,  most  of 
them  by  well-known  authors,  biographical,  historical,  travel,  de- 
scriptive, and  religious  papers.  Most  of  the  illustrations  are 
very  good.  The  Sunday  Magazine,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
Waugh  (Isbister  &  Co.),  is  also  full  of  interesting  writing. 
"Talks  with  our  Contributors,"  articles  on  nature,  missionary 
and  travel,  critical  and  practical  Biblical  papers,  and  particu- 
larly Sunday  evenings  with  children,  will  all  be  good  and 
useful  reading.  This  magazine  is  also  well  illustrated.  The 
Sunday  at  Home  (Religious  Tract  Society)  is  an  excellent  and 
well-known  magazine  for  Sunday  reading,  full  of  religious  in- 
struction. The  Leisure  Hour  has  its  usual  merit  of  being  full 
of  interesting  contributions,  with  some  good  stories  and  useful 
household  recipes. 

Messrs.  John  Walker  &  Co.'s  delightful  Diaries,  bound  in  all 
kinds  of  leather,  with  a  pencil  which  will  write  on  any  sort  of 
paper,  and  is  attached  to  the  back  of  the  case,  are  already  well 
known.  No.  4  is  the  large  size.  No.  3,  bound  in  Russia  leather, 
is  perhaps  the  most  convenient  size  for  a  gentleman's  pocket, 
though  No.  1,  the  smallest  size,  combines  card  and  stamp  case 
with  the  Diary.  No.  2  is  a  strongly  bound  little  Diary,  but  with- 
out the  pencil.  Messrs.  Walker's  "  Perfection  Paper  Fastener" 
is  a  capital  invention,  saving  time  and  trouble,  perfectly  simple, 
and  easy  to  use. 

Messrs.  De  la  Rue  &  Co.  have,  as  usual,  combined  utility  with 
good  looks  in  their  Pocket-books  and  Diaries.  No.  3544,  Size  C, 
is  a  capital  housekeeper's  purse  with  Indelible  Diary  and  Memo- 
randum Book,  bound  in  Russia  leather.  No.  2602^,  Size  B,  is  a 
card  and  stamp  case  with  diary,  and  No.  2080J,  Size  B,  is  a  good 
note-book  and  card-case.    Then  there  is  the  Red  Letter  Calendar 


in  a  leather  case  ;  the  finger-shaped  condensed  Diary  and  engage- 
ment-book, and  the  thumb-shaped  Diary  and  engogement-book, 
either  in  a  velvet  binding,  or  Russia  leather  in  a  case,  or  quite 
plain.  The  small  pocket  Calendar  and  s'arnp-case  is  also  useful, 
lhe  portable  D.ary  in  a  leather  case  which  opens  with  a  spring 
(Dubbers  patent)  is  convenient.  The  "Boudoir  Calendar"  and 
the  folding  Calendar  are  pretty,  and  the  Card  Calendars  to  hang 
up,  besides  the  days  of  the  month,  contain  postal  information. 

Mr.  Charles  Letts  seems  to  have  Blotting-pads  and  Diaries  in 
greater  variety  than  ever.  "The  Folding  Blotting  Pad  Diary" 
(folio)  will  be  invaluable  for  a  writer's  desk,  with  its  calendar 
and  cardboard  wheel  indicating  the  day  of  the  month.  A  Blotting 
Pad  with  diary  fastened  at  the  side,  a  folding  Blotting  Pad  with 
calendar,  "Writing-table  Remembrancer,"  and  the  "Boudoir 
Blotting  Pad  and  Diary,"  are  all  to  be  much  recommended.  There 
are  diaries  of  all  sizes,  some  plain,  others  interleaved  with  blotting- 
paper,  some  ruled  for  accounts.  Those  bound  in  cloth  and  let- 
tered are  very  useful,  especially  the  "  Office  Diary  and  Note-book." 
Mr.  Charles  Letts  has  brought  out  The  Nurses'  Diary,  compiled 
by  Claude  London,  containing  much  information  useful  for  nurses. 
There  is  a  notice  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  to  the  effect  that 
"  The  compilers  of  this  diary  are  fully  aware  that  the  first  issue 
must  necessarily  be  somewhat  incomplete,  and  although  every 
endeavour  has  been  made  to  provide  useful  information,  there 
still  remains  room  for  further  improvement.  They  will  be  pleased 
to  receive,  and  cordially  invite,  suggestions  from  readers  with  the 
object  of  improving  the  next  issue."  Mr.  Charles  Letts's  Date- 
Book  and  Chronological  Diary  is  a  "  Record  of  important  events 
in  English  history."  It  is  "arranged  in  chronological  order,  to- 
gether with  brief  obituary  notices  of  famous  English  men  and 
women,  and  notes  of  the  principal  saints  commemorated  in  the 
English  and  Roman  Churches."  It  is  written  by  John  Ashton, 
and  is  a  very  interesting  reference  book. . 

Yule  Tide,  Cassell's  Christmas  Annual,  has  a  good  story,  "  The 
Man  in  Black,"  by  Stanley  J.  Weyman,  and  "  A  Diamond  Ring," 
a  comedy  in  miniature,  based  upon  an  old  anecdote,  by  G.  Manville 
Fenn.  There  are  four  black-and-white  pictures— two  from  draw- 
ings by  Wal  Paget,  and  two  from  paintings  by  Bernard  Munns— 
and  three  coloured  ones— two  from  paintings  by  Yeend  King, 
and  a  large  one,  "Don't  Tell,"  from  a  painting  by  A.  G.  Elsley. 

The  Christmas  Number  of  The  Sketch  contains  many  stories 
and  grotesque  drawings.  Its  coloured  picture  is  another  and 
very  different  "Don't  Tell,"  from  a  picture  by  T.  B.  Kennington. 
"  Christmas  Roses  "  is  the  Christmas  Number  of  the  Penny  Illus- 
trated Paper.  Its  stories  of  different  Roses  are  decidedly  pretty. 
"  A  Rose  of  the  Ghetto,"  by  I.  Zangwill,  is  amusing.  "  The 
Rose  of  Aldershot,"  by  Archibald  Forbes;  "The  Rose  of 
Killarney,"  by  William  Mackay  ;  «  The  Rose  of  Kent,"  by  George 
Manville  Fenn,  and  many  other  stories  of  Roses,  will  pass  an  idle 
hour  pleasantly.  The  coloured  picture  which  goes  with  the 
Christmas  Number  is  "Happy  Days,"  from  a  painting  by  Arthur  J. 
Elsley. 

We  have  received  from  John  Dicks  Bow  Bells  Almanack,  a 
very  useful  publication,  and  Bow  Bells  Annual,  containing  two 
fanciful  stories,  "  The  Tulip  and  the  Sapphire  "  and  "  The  Amazing 
Adventures  of  Little  Miss  Peachblossom." 

Messrs.  Hildesheimer  &  Co.  have  a  variety  of  designs  in  their 
Christmas  cards,  some  of  which  are  particularly  pretty  and 
original.  No.  2427  represents  two  children  peeping  through 
some  frosted  leaves ;  when  the  card  is  unfolded  they  are  skating. 
Nos.  2410  and  2415  are  greetings  in  small  folded  cards,  fastened, 
the  first  with  a  horseshoe  and  mistletoe,  the  second  with  a  cres- 
cent and  mistletoe.  No.  2292  is  a  jewelled  folding-card,  with  a 
sprig  of  geranium  and  greeting  inside.  No.  2467  is  a  dog  school- 
master, with  three  good  little  dogs  on  a  form  in  front  of  him  and 
a  naughty  one  behind  the  desk.  The  moving  mechanical  cards 
are  very  ingenious.  No.  2463  represents  children  playing  at  see- 
saw. No.  2465  is  a  boy  on  a  rocking-horse.  No.  2468  is  a 
pretty  group  of  children  dancing  round  a  Christmas-tree ;  and 
No.  2466  is  an  elephant  going  through  a  hoop  held  by  two 
clowns.  No.  2356  is  a  very  pretty  folding-card,  with  "To  my 
dear  Daughter"  in  iridescent  letters.  No.  2537  is  a  folding- 
card  with  two  cats  pulling  a  cracker  outside,  aud  the  cracker 
gone  oil'  inside.  There  is  also  an  attractive  packet  of  twelve 
bookmarkers,  each  with  a  different  and  appropriate  motto. 


FIJENCH  LITERATURE. 


i^NCE  more  we  have  before  us,  in  plentiful  collection,  the 
curious  publications  of  the  DSpot  central  des  Ahnanachs, 
otherwise  the  famous  firm  of  Plon,  Nourrit  et  Cie.  We  have 
often  suggested,  and  may  suggest  again,  that  more  use  might  be 
made  of  these  things  in  England  than  is  made  at  present.    A  few 
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of  them,  indeed,  are  not  exactly  suited,  according  to  English 
ideas,  for  the  young ;  but  these  are  quite  the  exception,  especially 
since  the  disappearance  of  the  Almanack  Grevin.  That  fertile 
draughtsman  of  various  objects  in  profile  and  contour  is,  indeed, 
survived  by  his  rival  "Mars"  and  "Draner"in  the  Almanack 
pour  rire.  The  former's  well-known  young  woman  is  in  full  force 
bere,  and  as  she  appeals  to  a  callous  husband,  in  one  place,  is 
prettier  than  usual ;  while  "  Draner's  "  businesslike  patineuse, 
"  Au  pole  nord,"  is  very  moderate  and  engaging.  But  by  far 
the  larger  number  of  our  old  friends — Mathieu  de  la  Drome  and 
the  Liigeois,  in  their  various  shapes,  the  Prophetique,  the  Parisien, 
the  Comique,  the  Astrologique,  the  Parfait  Vigneron,  the  Scienti- 
Jique,  the  Mire  Cigogne,  the  Lunatique — are  innocent  enough ; 
as,  still  more,  are  the  Alinanachs  du  Bon  Catholique,  des  Dames  et 
des  demoiselles,  des  Jeunes  Meres,  des  Saints  Cceurs,  de  France  et 
de  la  Musee  des  families.  One  specialist  almanack  in  the  kind 
of  the  Parfait  J'igneron  we  notice  which  we  do  not  distinctly 
remember  to  have  seen  before — the  Almanack  des  Paces  Cheoa- 
lines.  This,  however,  is  not,  as  its  title,  strictly  taken,  would 
appear  to  indicate,  intended  for  the  perusal  of  Houyhnhnms 
themselves,  but  only  for  that  of  the  Yahoos  who  breed  and  keep 
them.  France,  of  course,  has  always  been  a  considerable  horse- 
breeding  country  ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  not  so  generally  known  in 
England  as  it  might  be  how  large  a  part  of  the  export  business 
to  America,  and  elsewhere,  French  breeders  have  succeeded  in 
securing  of  late  years.  It  is,  indeed,  not  improbable  that  Ireland, 
which  has  far  greater  natural  advantages,  has  been  prejudicially 
affected  in  this  respect  by  her  agrarian  troubles.  For  horse- 
breeding,  though  extremely  profitable,  cannot  be  carried  on  with 
profit  by  the  mere  cottiers  or  peasar.t  proprietors  living  from  hand 
to  mouth,  whom  it  has  been  the  aim  of  recent  legislation  to  per- 
petuate and  multiply. 

Another  certainly  new  and  very  important  venture  in 
Almanacks  comes  to  us,  not  from  MM.  Plon,  but  from  another 
.great  house,  which  has  not  hitherto  attempted  an  Almanack,  that 
of  MM.  Hachette.  It  is  on  a  larger  and  more  ambitious  scale 
than  any  of  those  already  mentioned,  and  suggests  to  national 
vanity  that  some  hints  in  its  projection  may  have  been  taken  from 
the  eminent  Whitaker,  the  pride  and  pleasure  of  every  Briton. 
There  is,  however,  very  little  superficial  and  not  much  real 
resemblance;  the  French  "  Whitaker "  exhibiting  the  difference 
of  the  national  demands  much  more  clearly  than  the,  to 
some  extent,  inevitable  identity  of  the  supply.  The  Almanack 
Hackette  falls  in  with  an  older  kind  of  English  almanack, 
t>y  giving  an  extensive  household  guide  to  the  treat- 
ment of  accidents,  simple  diseases,  &c.  It  supplies  the  absence 
of  the  "  Family  Bible  "  (not  a  common  object  in  France)  by 
a  beautiful  genealogical  tree  with  empty  leaves,  and  a  family 
register.  It  has  a  diary — arranged  closely,  but  with  really 
marvellous  skill — for  notes  and  accounts,  with  a  history  day  by 
day  of  the  siege  of  1870,  and  all  sorts  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion. It  has  a  section  on  the  Universe  (strictly  scientific),  and  a 
"  Histoire  universelle  "  in  a  few  pages,  wonderfully  well  done. 
It  has  a  geographical  chapter  with  maps  of  astonishing  goodness, 
and  a  sketch  not  merely  of  French  but  of  general  literature. 
There  is  hardly  any  end  to  the  adjustment  of  a  Real-Lexikon  in 
little  which  it  contains  ;  and  though  such  a  thing  as  L'amour 
ahes  les  differents  peuples  ("  L' Anglais  a  l'amour  froid,  pr6cis  " ; 
P  le  Russe  a  l'amour  mysterieux  et  fantasque,"  &c.)  is  not  only 
useless  but  contemptibly  silly,  such  things  are  in  a  minority  of 
but  one  or  two.  Almost  the  only  useful  thing  as  to  which  we 
have  been  able  to  find  no  information  in  the  book  is  its  own 
price. 

To  return  to  MM.  Plon,  we  have  received  from  them  a  most 
ingenious  work,  not,  indeed,  an  Almanack,  but  an  Album,  entitled 
Pour  amuser  les  petits,  by  a  benefactor  of  childhood  and  childlike 
persons  generally,  who  calls  himself  "  Tom  Tit,"  or,  as  his  other 
name  goes,  "  Arthur  Good."  In  this  album,  elaborately  illus- 
trated on  a  large  scale  and  in  colours,  doth  "  Tom  Tit "  show  to 
ingenious  youth  and  frivolous  age  how,  with  a  plant  consisting 
of  penknife,  gum-bottle,  scissors,  pins,  &o,  and  a  stock  of 
material  no  more  costly  than  corks,  marbles,  nut  and  other  shells, 
bread-crumbs,  oranges,  matches,  old  playing  cards,  and  the  like, 
you  may  elaborate  all  manner  of  mirific  and  Isetific  implements. 
So  with  a  claret  cork  shall  you  acquire  sets  of  chessmen,  dice, 
dominoes;  and  (bringing  his  brother  of  champagne  into  play) 
statues  of  the  human  race,  chairs,  tables,  rocking-horses,  cavalry, 
piggy-wigs,  storks.  The  marble  weights  and  moves  many  curious 
devices.  Of  the  capacities  of  orange-peel  there  is  no  end  ;  and 
we  have  seldom  seen  a  more  ravishing  object  than  the  "  Sultana  " 
who  is  furnished  forth  by  this  fruit,  a  napkin-ring,  some  matches, 
a  sliced  quill-pen,  and  a  bit  of  muslin.  The  fate  of  Pygmalion 
might  almost  be  feared  by  her  sculptor.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
what  may  not  be  done  with  an  old  fishing-rod  (the  perversity  of 


the  French  nation  was,  perhaps,  never  better  shown  than  when 
they|took  to  calling  a  "  rod  "  a  "  line  "),  and  as  for  nutshells,  a 
whole  Iliad  of  creations  lies  in  them.  Bread-crumbs,  straw, 
wooden  matches,  cards,  both  playing  and  visiting,  seem  to  possess 
at  least  equal  capabilities  with  the  stones  of  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha  ;  and  when  you  boil  the  shells  you  pick  up  in  the  summer, 
and  keep  them  for  winter  amusements,  there  is  again  no  end  to  it. 
There  will,  indeed,  be  a  little  cutting  of  fingers  here  and  there,  we 
fancy  ;  but  phlebotomy  is  wholesome  in  moderation. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

rpHE  Last  Earls  of  Barrymore,  by  John  Robert  Robinson 
(Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  is  practically  a  sketch  of  the  career 

of  the  seventh  Lord  Barrymore,  since  his  brother,  the  eighth  and 
last  Earl,  occupies  a  very  small  part  of  Mr.  Robinson's  annals  of 
the  family,  which  extend  from  the  year  1769  to  1824,  when  frhe 
title  became  extinct.  In  recording  "  the  doings  of  this  curious 
family,"  Mr.  Robinson  declares  he  has  written  in  "no  sympathetic 
spirit."  He  would  not  have  entered  upon  what  proved  to  be  a  most 
laborious  task  if  ha  had  not  thought  that  "  some  good  might  be 
effected  by  this  disastrous  example  of  folly  and  extravagance." 
Perhaps  there  is  some  good — for  the  reader — in  an  entertaining 
book.  But  Mr.  Robinson  evidently  means  some  other  good,  and 
his  preface  suggests  a  new  prologue  to  the  Eoad  to  Ruin  or 

George  Barnwell.  He  concludes  his  apologetics  by  expressing 
the  hope  that,  should  he  be  found  offending  against  good  taste,  he 
will  be  held  guiltless  of"  sinister  motives."  He  has  striven  to  depict 
the  life  of  that  society  in  which  the  seventh  Lord  Barrymore,  and 
Colonel  Hanger,  and  Sir  John  Lade  were  shining  examples,  with- 
out too  deeply  wounding  the  feelings  of  society  to-day.  Mr. 
Robinson,  we  are  sure,  will  be  acquitted  by  the  most  sensitive 
member  of  society.  He  might  easily,  without  departing  from 
truth,  have  filled  his  pages  with  unsavoury  details,  yet  he  ob- 
serves a  wise  continence  in  describing  the  sports  and  recreations 
of  Lord  Barrymore  and  his  times.  He  is  sometimes  even  a  little 
excessive  in  his  respect  for  delicate  readers,  as  when  he  omits  to 
give  the  whole  of  a  certain  line  in  the  well-known  verses  on  Lady 
Lade's  skill  as  a  whip  (p.  61).  But  Mr.  Robinson  has  collected 
much  information,  and  used  it  effectively,  ne  indicates  with 
sufficient  clearness  the  various  channels  in  which  Lord  Barrymore 
scattered  a  princely  fortune  of  something  like  300,000/.  in  some 
five  years.  There  were  the  theatres  at  Wargrave  and  in  Savile 
Row ;  houses  at  Wargrave,  Brighton,  and  in  Piccadilly  ;  and  a 
racing  establishment — which,  however,  seems  to  have  been  for  a 
time  a  sound  investment  rather  than  a  source  of  ruin.  Certainly,  as 
Mr.  Robinson's  record  shows,  Lord  Barrymore's  success  on  the  Turf 
was  considerable,  and  he  must  have  been  as  astute  a  gamester  as 
he  was  precocious  to  have  made  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  over 
one  prize-fight.  Mr.  Robinson  tells  many  a  story  of  his  fantf  stic 
wagers,  and  the  yet  more  fantastic  matches  he  made,  and  of  the 
appalling  practical  jokes  he  delighted  in,  and  of  his  prodigal 
entertainments  at  Wargrave,  where  he  played  in  his  own  theatre 
almost  as  many  parts  as  he  played  in  the  world  at  large.  The 
humours  of  Wargrave  were  peculiar,  or  such  as  would  be  now 
thought  peculiar.  Among  these  diversions  were  the  changing  of 
signboards  of  country  inns  by  night ;  the  wrecking  of  bedroom- 
windows  with  the  driver's  whip  during  a  wild  drive  in  the  small 
hours  ;  and  the  "  smoking  "  or  "  roasting  "  of  some  unhappy  guest, 
or  the  holding  of  mock  trials,  which  were  presided  over  by  the 
notorious  "  Anthony  Pasquin,"  of  whose  literary  abilities  Mr. 
Robinson  holds  too  favourable  a  view.  He  does  not  tells  us,  by 
the  way,  who  was  the  "  Corbett "  with  whom  this  person  fell 
into  a  controversy  (p.  242),  nor  how  "Anthony"  could  have 
shown  a  desire  to  shake  hands  with  Dr.  John  Wolcot  by  "  hold- 
ing out  his  maw  "  (p.  245). 

That  much  legendary  lore  concerning  the  Bronte  family  should 
spring  to  light  after  the  fame  of  Charlotte  and  Emily  Bronte 
was  established  is  only  what  might  be  expected.  Curiosity 
begets  inquiry,  and  inquiry  is  seldom  unsatisfied  if  pushed  in  a 
sanguine  and  enthusiastic  spirit.  The  curious  point,  however, 
about  the  Bronte  family  is  that  there  was  abundant  legend  and 
tradition  concerning  the  immediate  ancestors  of  the  novelists 
current  in  the  family  before  the  gifted  sisters  had  written  a  line. 
What  all  this  legend  amounted  to,  and  how  far  it  influenced 
the  novelists,  form  the  subject  of  no  small  portion  of  Dr. 
William  Wright's  interesting  volume,  The  Brontes  in  Ireland 
.(Hodder  &  Stoughton).  Order  and  form,  unfortunately,  do  not 
distinguish  this  book.  The  narrative  is  digressive,  and  the 
style  redundant.  Dr.  Wright's  exposition  of  the  Bronte  genea- 
logy is  by  no  means  as  intelligible  as  it  should  be.  We  start 
with  Hugh  Bronte,  the  grandfather  of  Charlotte,  who  is  described 
(p.  19)  as  her  great-great-grandfather.    It  is  said  that  he  was 
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wont  to  entertain  his  family  and  friends  with  fearful  and 
wonderful  stories.  Among  these  was  the  story  of  his  own  boy- 
hood, which  was,  to  a  great  extent,  the  story  of  Wuthering 
Heights.  Dr.  Wright  heard  these  stories  from  his  tutor,  in 
Ireland,  who  had  benrd  old  Bronte  tell  them.  The  tutor  would 
vary  his  instruction  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  setting  these  Bronte 
stories  for  translation  into  classic  terms.  "  It  thus  happened," 
Dr.  Wright  observes,  "  that  I  wrote  screeds  of  the  Bronte  novels 
before  a  line  of  them  had  been  printed  at  Haworth."  With  the 
story  of  Hugh  Bronte,  the  grandfather,  is  involved  that  of  the 
mysterious  foundling  of  Drogbeda.  Hugh  Bronte  belonged  to  a 
large  family.  "  His  father  lived  somewhere  in  the  south  of 
Ireland"  (p.  16).  There  is  much  of  the  vagueness  of  legend  in 
all  this.  Suddenly,  "  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  or  a  little 
earlier,"  the  family  is  excited  by  the  arrival  of  "an  uncle  and 
aunt  of  whom  they  had  never  heard."  This  "  uncle "  is  the 
foundling — a  regular  ogre  he  seems  to  have  been — and  the  aunt  is 
one  Mary  Bronte.  They  carry  off  little  Hugh  to  their  home, 
where  he  has  a  bad  time  of  it,  until  he  runs  away  from  his  tyrant, 
and  marries  a  young  woman  whose  forehead  was  of  "  Parian 
marble,"  whose  teeth  were  "  lustrous  pearls,"  and  whose  '*  ring- 
lets "  were  nothing  less  than  "luminous  gold."  Now  for  the 
wicked  uncle.  Hugh  Bronte's  father,  according  to  Hugh  Bronte, 
lived  somewhere  in  the  south  of  Ireland  ;  but  his  son  never  again 
saw  his  happy  home  after  the  "  swarthy  "  uncle  carried  him  oil". 
Yet  we  learn  (p.  19)  that  "  Hugh  Bronte's  father,  the  great- 
great-grandfather  of  the  novelists,  used  to  live  in  a  farm  on  the 
banks  of  the  Boyne,  somewhere  above  Drogheda."  This  person — 
whether  Hugh  Bronte's  father  or  grandfather  it  is  doubtful — 
discovered  the  foundling  one  day  on  board  the  Dublin  boat,  and 
introduced  the  black  repulsive  brat  into  his  own  household,  where 
he  served  as  an  effective  foil  to  the  baby  Brontes,  who,  "  even  at 
that  early  period,  were  of  a  golden  hue."  The  foundling 
is  named  Welsh,  and  assumes  the  family  surname.  He  grows 
up  to  marry  one  of  the  golden  Brontes,  whose  name  is  Mary, 
and  after  a  career  of  prosperous  villany  appears  at  the  peaceful 
home  of  Hugh  Bronte  as  an  unknown  and  picturesque  uncle. 
From  this  story  it  would  seem  that  the  farmer  on  the  Boyne, 
somewhere  above  Drogheda,  must  have  been  Hugh  Bronte's 
grandfather.  But  it  does  not  seem  gracious  to  question  too 
curiously  these  romantic,  if  somewhat  incoherent,  pages.  Those 
who  may  feel  sceptical  about  the  foundling  should  note  that  there 
appears  a  second  Welsh  Bronte,  one  of  the  remarkable  sons  of 
grandfather  Hugh,  in  these  chronicles,  as  if  to  justify  the 
wondrous  tale. 

The  Story  of  Louis  XVII.  of  France,  by  Elizabeth  E.  Evans 
(Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.),  is  composed  of  two  parts.  The  larger 
is  devoted  to  demolishing  the  Naundorff  case :  the  smaller  sets 
forth  the  claims  of  Eleazer  Williams,  missionary  to  the  Indians 
in  North  America.  Mrs.  Evans  affirms  her  belief  in  the  escape 
of  the  Dauphin  from  the  Temple  and  his  conveyance  to  America, 
where  he  lived  under  the  name  of  Williams.  The  Williams 
story  was  the  theme  of  a  little  book  by  an  American  lady,  pub- 
lished some  five  years  since,  and  there  is  really  nothing  new  to 
add  to  it.  As  in  her  book  on  Kaspar  Hauser,  Mrs.  Evans  shows 
that  her  views  of  evidence  are  peculiar.  Instead  of  undertaking 
to  prove,  what  no  one  has  yet  done,  that  the  Dauphin  did  not 
die  in  prison,  she  begins  her  work  by  weaving  a  romance  out  of 
the  person  Williams.  She  produces  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  to 
show  that  the  so-called  confession  of  the  Duchess  d'Angouleme  is 
genuine  ;  or,  if  genuine,  she  fails  to  establish  the  slightest  con- 
nexion between  this  statement  and  the  man  Williams.  She 
assumes  that  the  Duchess  referred  to  Williams  when  in  the  sup- 
posed confession  she  is  said  to  have  remarked  "  My  brother  is 
not  dead."  But  the  case  of  Williams,  in  this  volume,  is  based 
on  the  most  airy  assumptions,  and  is  as  transparent  as  any  bubble 
that  ever  engaged  the  fancy  of  the  easy  credulous. 

Mr.  Murray's  new  Handbook  for  New  Zealand,  by  F.  W. 
Pennefather,  LL.D.,  makes  good  a  want  that  has  long  been 
felt  by  tourists  in  the  Antipodes.  Dr.  Pennefather  has  dealt 
with  the  varied  attractions  of  New  Zealand  with  excellent  skill, 
both  as  to  the  planning  of  routes  and  as  to  the  historical  and 
descriptive  portions  of  the  text.  The  general  introduction  is 
admirably  designed  to  serve  all  kinds  of  travellers,  the  sections 
devoted  to  geology,  botany,  mineral  springs,  the  Maoris  and  their 
language,  being  exceptionally  well  executed.  Another  subject — 
the  climate — which  is  of  great  and  growing  importance  to  tra- 
vellers is  fully  and  clearly  treated.  New  and  excellent  maps 
and  sketch-plans  are  provided,  and  in  all  ways  of  guidance  the 
Handbook  must  be  accounted  highly  satisfactory. 

In  Voltaire's  Visit  to  England  (Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.)  Mr. 
Archibald  Ballantyne  deals  with  four  years  of  Voltaire's  long 
life — the  years  1 726-29,  spent  in  England — which  form  an  im- 
portant and  extremely  active  period  of  his  literary  career,  and 


had  been,  on  the  whole,  neglected  by  French  and  English  writers 
alike.  Mr.  Ballantyne  has  compiled  a  very  readable  book  on 
these  eventful  years,  illustrating  his  theme  with  liberal  quotation 
of  Voltaire's  English  letters  and  writings.  Writing  of  the  some- 
what vexed  question  of  Voltaire's  relations  with  Pope,  Mr. 
Ballantyne  expresses  doubt  as  to  the  well-known  story  told  by 
Voltaire  in  a  letter  to  Horace  Walpole.  Voltaire  says  he  had 
asked  Pope  why  Milton  did  not  write  a  rhymed  epic,  and  Pope 
is  said  to  have  replied,  "  Because  he  could  not."  This  reply  seems 
to  us  to  be  extremely  characteristic,  though  Mr.  Ballantyne  finds 
it  hard  to  believe. 

Mr.  Shan  Bullock's  volume  of  Irish  stories — The  Awkward 
Squads,  §c.  (Cassell  &  Co.) — will  afford  pleasure  to  those  who 
are  unwilling  to  believe  Irish  humour  is  dying  out  in  the  land. 
The  story  of  the  rival  squads  is  full  of  drollery,  and  reads  as  if 
inspired  by  a  study  from  the  life.  Certainly  the  humour  of  it 
is  delightfully  racy  and  individual. 

There  is  also  a  fine  flow  of  vitality  in  The  Autobiography  of  a 
Spin,  by  May  Elwood  (Thacker  &  Co.),  "a  story  of  Anglo-Indian 
life,"  which  embodies  the  confessions  of  a  flirt,  and  is  undeniably 
a  clever  and  not  unafl'ecting  study  of  the  natural  history  of 
flirtation. 

The  neat  little  series  published  by  Messrs.  Bryce  of  Glasgow, 
known  as  the  "Tourist's  Library,"  comprises  some  pleasing 
examples  of  fiction,  of  the  lighter  order,  of  which  Esme  Leigh's 
Mermaid  is  an  interesting  and  well-written  illustration. 

In  the  "  Pseudonym  Library  "  we  have  Dream  Life  and  Real 
Life  (Fisher  Unwin),  by  the  author  of  "  The  Story  of  an  African 
Farm,"  a  little  book  that  is  thin  in  more  Benses  than  the  material,, 
and  characteristic  as  to  style  and  sentiment. 

Dickens's  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  (Routledge  &  Sons)  is  a  recent 
addition  to  the  miniature  series  of  English  "  Nelumbos,"  in  the- 
form  of  Guillaume's  Petite  Collection,  and  is  illustrated  by  Marold 
and  Mittis. 

We  have  also  received  Carlyle's  Life  of  Schiller  and  Life  of 
Carlyle,  in  one  volume  (Routledge  &  Sons),  new  edition  ;  Three- 
Empresses,  by  Caroline  Gearey  (Digby,  Long,  &  Co.)  ;  A  History 
of  Philosophy,  by  Dr.  W.  Windelband,  translated  by  James  H. 
Tufts  (Macmdlan  &  Co.) ;  Princip>les  of  Political  Economy,  by  J. 
Shield  Nicholson,  M.A.  (A.  &  C.  Black) ;  Estoppel  by  matter  of 
Record  in  Civil  Suits  in  India,  by  L.  Broughton  (H.  Frowde) ; 
Report  of  the  Director  of  Technical  Instruction  to  the  County 
Council  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  by  J.  A.  Bennion, 
M.A.  (Preston:  Whitehead),  with  maps,  appendices,  &c. ;  The 
Neiu  Technical  Educator,  Vol.  II.,  an  illustrated  encyclopaedia 
(Cassell  &  Co.)  ;  The  Rules  and  Usages  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  by 
G.  Herbert  Stutfield  and  H.  S.  Cautley  (Effingham  Wilson), 
second  edition  ;  A  System  of  Figure  Skating,  by  T.  Maxwell 
Witbam  (Horace  Cox),  fourth  edition,  illustrated  ;  Mothers  in 
Council,  Vol.  III.,  edited  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge  (Wells  Gardner 
&  Co.)  ;  Out  Back,  by  Kenneth  MacKay  (Remington  &  Co.),  third 
edition  ;  The  Philosophy  of  Singing,  by  Clara  Kathleen  Rogers 
(Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  &  Co.) ;  Some  Popular  Historical  Fallacies 
Examined,  Part  I.,  by  the  author  of  "  The  Religion  of  St.  Augus- 
tine "  (Burns  &  Oates) ;  Manners,  Customs,  and  History  of  the 
Highlanders,  and  Historical  Account  of  the  Clan  MacGh-egor,  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  (Glasgow :  Morison)  ;  The  Prevention  of  Prevent- 
able Disease,  an  address,  by  Sir  Spencer  Wells  (Glasgow : 
MacDougall)  ;  Curiosa  Mathematica, "  Pillow  Problems,"  Part  II., 
by  C.  L.  Dodgson,  M.A.  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  second  edition;  A 
Social  Policy  for  the  Church,  by  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Fry,  D.D. 
(Rivington,  Percival,  &  Co.) ;  Things  Old  and  New,  Stories  from 
English  History,  by  H.  0.  Arnold-Forster  (Cassell  &  Co.) ;  The 
Chemistry  of  Reason,  by  the  Hon.  William  Vernon  (Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.)  ;  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules,  edited,  with 
notes,  by  Le"on  Delbos  (Williams  &  Norgate),  No.  6  of  "  French 
Classics  for  English  Readers  "  ;  The  Baccha  of  Euripidss,  with 
notes  by  A.  H.  Cruikshank,  M.A.,  Part  I.  (Oxford:  at  the 
Clarendon  Press) ;  and  Cicero's  Pro  Milone,  edited  by  F.  H. 
Colson,  M.A.,  with  notes,  &e.  (Macmillan  &  Co.) 


We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with,  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 
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CHRONICLE. 

In  Parliament.  "V^ESTERDAY  week,  after  some  minor 
Lords.  X  business,  the  House  of  Lords  attended 
to  the  bitter  cry  of  the  Scotch  ratepayer,  who  objects 
to  be  taxed  by  fishermen  for  fishermen.  According 
to  some  this  is,  no  doubt,  an  ignorant  impatience, 
and  everybody  ought  to  be  only  too  altruistically 
happy  to  submit  to  the  process  in  every  possible  in- 
stance— education,  public  amusements,  the  price  of 
/;oal,  and  what  not.  But  the  Lords  thought  otherwise, 
and  only  passed  the  Bill  after  rejecting  the  clauses, 
new  and  old,  which  were  objected  to. 

Commons  ^n  ^e  same  day  the  House  of 
Commons  discussed  the  Parish  Coun- 
cils Bill  with  a  rope  round  its  neck,  under  the 
sword  of  Damocles,  under  the  boughs  of  a  young 
birch-tree,  or  any  other  metaphor  that  the  soul 
of  the  reader  loveth.  It  was  told  that  if  it  would 
pass  Clauses  9  and  10  it  should  not  be  kept  in 
on  Saturday,  but  if  not  it  should.  It  did  pass 
Clause  9  and  very  nearly  passed  Clause  10.  And 
so,  as  some  British  journalists  would  say, ' '  Damocles 
"  sheathed  his  sword."  Perhaps  it  was  not  very 
dignified  ;  but  dignity  and  the  House  of  Commons 
have  for  some  time  past  agreed  to  live  apart,  and 
not  trouble  themselves  about  each  other. 

The  ever-burning  question  of  the  Christian  Brothers, 
and  the  insatiable  thirst  of  Mr.  Labouchere  for  in- 
formation about  the  Matabele,  served  as  prelude  on 
Monday  to  the  usual  Parish  Councils  martyrdom  or 
boredom. 

The  Upper  House  sat  for  a  short  time  on 
Tuesday  that  the  Royal  Assent  might  be 
given  to  some  Bills. 

In  the  Commons  Mr.  Campbell- 
Bannerman  said  "  Hush ! "  in  the 
best  official  manner  to  some  questions  of  Mr. 
Gourley's  about  Malta  and  Gibraltar  ;  and  Mr. 
•Gladstone  informed  Mr.  Cremer  that,  although 
the  Government  were  panting,  like  the  hart  for 
cooling  streams,  for  an  eight  hours  day,  he  did  not 
see  how  in  their  own  establishments  this  millennium, 
or  octo-horarium,  is  to  be  attained.  The  Parish 
Councils  debate  then  grew  considerably  warmer 
.as  it  approached  the  subject  of  the  control  of 
charities.    And  the  warmth  became  heat  when 


Lords. 


Commons. 


the    Solicitor-General    announced   that  the 
Government,  in  direct  defiance  of  their  pledges, 
intended  to  accept  an  amendment  of  Mr.  Cobb's 
providing  for  a  majority  of  elected  trustees  in 
regard  to   any   charity   not   explicitly  "  eccle- 
"  siastical."    This  point  was  not  actually  reached 
during  the  day,  but  it  promises  a  good  fight.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  it  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  gross 
breach  of  faith,  and,  in  the  second,  it  suggests, 
according  to  universal  experience,  jobbery  and 
malversation  of  the  worst  possible  kind. 
The  Cobb  Amendment  itself  was  not  reached  on 
Wednesday,  but  the  fight  raged  over  others  of  the 
same  kind,  and  the  Government  majorities,  which  have 
recently  averaged  seventy  or  eighty,  if  not  more,  dropped 
into  the  forties.    Indeed,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state 
the  general  principle  which  the  Government  have  now 
accepted  to  understand  the  vigour  with  which  the  fight 
is  fought.    It  is  their  proposal  that  endowments  ex- 
pressly left  in  trust  to  the  vicar  and  churchwardens, 
but  without  an  express  rider  that  they  are  for  the  use 
of  members  of  the  Church  only,  or  that  churchwardens, 
if  Nonconformists,  may  not  act,  are  to  be  handed  over 
to  a  Parish  Council,  which  may  very  possibly  contain  a 
Nonconformist  majority.    The  impudent  injustice  of 
this  is  so  great  that  probably  no  majority  except  one 
composed  of  Irish  Nationalists,  who  are  also  mainly 
enemies  to  the  Church,  could  dream  of  supporting  it. 
But  with  such  a  majority  Sir  William  Harcourt 
thinks  it  safe  to  talk  clap-trap  about  "  the  spiritual 
"  power,"  and  Mr.  Gladstone  to  amuse  himself  by 
railing  at  deathbed  bequests,  of  which,  indeed,  under 
his  proposed  legislation  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any 
great  number. 

The  battle  over  Endowment  continued  on  Thurs- 
day at  midnight,  on  which  day  the  Cobb  Amendment, 
or  sub-section,  which  embodies  the  breach  of  faith  of 
the  Government,  was  under  discussion.  The  outward 
signs  of  the  ficht  were,  on  the  Government  side,  the 
announcement  of  a  Saturday  sitting,  and  the  application 
of  the  Closure — signs  responded  to  heartily  on  the  part 
of  the  Opposition  by  an  attendance  (which  included  Air. 
Balfour)  reducing  the  Government  majority  in  one  in- 
stance to  thirty-three.  The  debate  also  was  pretty  warm, 
Alinisters  being  pressed  home  with  the  question, {:  How 
"  a  man  could  leave  funds  out  of  the  clutch  of  the 
"Parish  Council?"  Earlier  Sir  Edward  Grey  and 
Air.  Gladstone  had  answered,  or  rather  fenced,  with 
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questions  about  the  Mekong  buffer  State  and  Uganda, 
it  appearing  from  the  discussion  that  the  former,  though 
agreed  upon  in  general,  is  still  very  much  in  nubibus. 

Politics  out  of  The  Unemployed  met  Mr.  Chamberlain 
Parliament.  on  Monday,  and,  as  usual,  showed  that 
they  were  not  very  well  able  to  make  out  their  case. 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  however,  made  them  a  good  speech, 
and  took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  conduct  (unnecessary 
to  qualify)  of  the  London  County  Council,  which, 
having  vast  plans  of  employment  ready  to  its  hand,  will 
not  put  them  in  operation  simply  because  it  is  not 
allowed  to  indulge,  without  inquiry,  its  own  tyrannical 
fads  in  the  matter  of  raising  the  money.  He  also  laid 
useful  stress  on  the  necessity  of  providing  new  markets 
abroad. 

Fresh  deputations,  representing  the  miners  of  Wales 
and  the  North-West,  waited  on  Lord  Salisbury,  on 
Tuesday,  to  urge  him  to  preserve  their  freedom  in  the 
matter  of  "  contracting  out."  The  Lord  Chancellor, 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Weir,  mildly  complained  that,  if  he 
were  to  carry  out  Mr.  Storey's  views  as  to  the  magis- 
terial bench,  he  should  have  to  make  fifteen  thousand 
new  appointments.  Lord  Herschell  evidently  thinks 
(as  we  do)  that  the  implied  question,  "And  where  am 
"  I  to  get  fifteen  thousand  Gladstonians  fit  to  be 
"  magistrates  ?  "  is  a  poser.  Deputations  waited  on 
divers  Ministers  about  inebriates  and  corn-measures. 

Mr.  Asquith  spoke  at  the  Eighty  Club  on  Wed- 
nesday and  indulged  in  the  famous  anti-Democratic 
"51  to  49  "  argument  in  reference  to  contracting  out. 
We  should  have  thought  such  a  weapon  in  Democratic 
hands  more  like  to  cut  those  hands  than  to  damage 
opponents.  And  Mr.  Asquith  seems  (perhaps  justly) 
to  have  held  the  intelligence  of  his  audience  rather 
cheap  when  he  implied  that  the  5  1  may  impose  con- 
ditions on  the  49  to  begin  with,  but  that  when  the 
numbers  have  changed  the  will  of  the  49  is  to  prevail. 

Mr.  Balfour  appeared  in  public  on  Wednesday  for 
the  first  time  since  his  illness,  meeting  his  constituents 
at  Manchester,  and  briefly  addressing  them.  The 
Temperance  fanatics,  before  visiting  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  deputation  to  urge  on  the  Local  Option  Bill,  held  a 
great  corroboree  on  Wednesday  at  St.  James's  Hall 
and  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  at  which  performers  of 
various  sexes  appeared. 

The  Temperance  people  duly  waited  on  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  Sir  William  Harcourt  on  Thursday,  and 
received  the  assurance  that  the  Local  Option  Bill  was  a 
first  mortgage  on  the  Government's  affections  and 
endeavours  — that  is  to  say,  the  first  after  ■  about  a 
dozen  others.  The  Prime  Minister  had  declined  to 
repeat  Government  intervention  in  the  case  of  the 
Scotch  coal  strike.  The  Featherstone  Report  was  pub- 
lished, and  is  fully  discussed  elsewhere.  A  contest  was 
expected  at  Accrington  in  consequence  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Leese,  M.P.,  to  the  Recordership  of 
Manchester.  The  second  Congress  of  the  Agricultural 
Union  met  under  Lord  Winchilsea's  presidency. 

Ireland  Ire^an(^  (where,  by  the  way,  moonlight- 

ing has  begun  to  be  complicated  with  flat 
burglary,  silver  plate  as  well  as  arms  having  been 
"  lifted"),  Sir  David  Harrel,  who  has  been  tempora- 
rily filling  Sir  West  Eidgeway's  shoes  as  Under-Secre- 
tary, has  received  the  permanent  appointment.  On 
Monday  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Morley  had  been 
peremptorily  ordered  "complete  rest"  by  his  doctors, 
and  he  was  shortly  packed  off  to  the  Mediterranean. 
So  that  is  what  comes  of  an  "  All  the  Year  Bound  " 
Session. 

Foreign  and  This  day  week  it  was  said  that  the  Casimir- 
ColordalAaaire.  Perier  Ministry  was  by  no  means  popular 
in  France,  where  the  Colonial  men  were  trying, to  get 
up  an  agitation  against  the  last  Anglo-German  agree- 
ment on  the  strength  of  certain  statements  of  M. 


Mizon.  But  the  Mizonian  security  appears  somewhat 
doubtful,  and  the  "  French  Protectorate  of  Adamawa  " 
very  strongly  resembles  Port  Tarascon.  The  German 
Reichstag  had  passed,  but  not  finally,  the  crucial 
clause  of  a  Bill  repealing  the  special  legislation  against 
the  Jesuits.  In  Brazil  Admiral  de  Mello  was  said  to- 
have  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  Rio  forts  safely  with  the 
Aquidaban  and  an  armed  merchantman,  presumably 
with  the  intention  of  meeting  the  ships  recruited  by 
the  Peixotists  in  the  United  States. 

It  was  asserted  on  Monday  morning  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Mekong  buffer  State  had  been  settled 
between  France  and  England,  on  the  basis  that  it 
should  belong  to  China.  This,  subject  to  further  in- 
telligence as  to  its  extent,  &c,  would  do  very  well,  for 
we  never  ought  to  quarrel  with  the  Chinese,  and  they 
have  shown  themselves  able  to  give  a  pretty  good 
account  of  the  French.  But,  for  this  latter  reason, 
the  arrangement  may  not  be  popular  in  France.  In 
some  otherwise  unimportant  news  from  Mashonaland, 
the  ostentatious  use  by  the  Chartered  Company  of  the 
word  "  burgher,"  with  its  Afrikander  suggestions,  is 
to  be  noted.  The  Casimir-Perier  Ministry  had  been 
gazetted  in  Paris.  The  German  Reichstag  was  fighting 
over  the  Jesuit  Bill,  and  the  Civil  Marriage  scheme 
had  been  introduced  in  the  Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment. It  is  lamentable  to  see  that  this  includes 
a  tyrannical  and  unreasonable  provision  insisting, 
under  penalties,  on  the  civil  marriage  taking  place 
before  the  religious.  Nothing  can  possibly  be  gained 
by  this,  from  the  point  of  view  of  public  expediency, 
every  consideration  of  which  is  satisfied  by  the  sub- 
mission of  the  marriage,  in  this  or  that  form,  within  a 
reasonable  period,  before  or  after  its  celebration,  to  civil 
registration  of  one  kind  or  another,  under  penalty  of 
civil  disabilities  only,  and  by  provision  of  facilities  for 
merely  civil  union  on  the  part  of  those  who  prefer- it. 

In  making  his  Ministerial  statement  on  Monday, 
M.  Casimir-Perier,  who  kept  pretty  close  to  the  Lines 
of  his  predecessor,  described  the  French  Revolution  as 
having  affirmed  the  "  principles  of  liberty  and  indi- 
"  vidua!  property" — by,  it  would  seem,  the  process  of 
abolishing  the  one  and  redistributing  the  other.  In 
America  President  Cleveland's  Message  was  remark- 
able for  its  straightforward  handling  of  the  financial 
and  tariff  difficulties,  for  the  absence  of  any  spread- 
eagling  and  tail-twisting  in  regard  to  Brazil  and 
England,  and  for  the  very  frank  and  handsome  apology 
for  the  discreditable  proceedings  of  American  repre- 
sentatives in  Hawaii.  In  fact,  we  do  not  remember  a 
Presidential  Message  which  showed  better  qualities — if 
they  be  lived  up  to. 

On  Wednesday  morning  confirmation  of  the  Chinese 
buffer  State  story  came  from  France,  with  the  addi- 
tion that  China  has  no  objections,  but  also,  as  was 
expected,  with  certain  glapissements  from  the  Chau- 
vinist organs  in  the  French  press.  M.  Dupuy  had 
"  fallen  soft,"  having  been  elected  President  of  the 
Chamber  in  the  room  of  that  very  M.  Casimir-Perier 
who  has  taken  his  own  seat.  For  so  they  box  it  about 
in  France.  The  Russian  alliance  had  borne  character- 
istic fruit  in  the  acquittal  of  a  certain  Russian  Baron 
Rahden  for  pistolling  a  Danish  lieutenant.  And,  in- 
deed, that  a  Franco-Russian  bargain  should  be  sealed 
in  Danish  blood  has  a  certain  graphico-historico-poli- 
tical  propriety.  There  was  a  little  Matabele  news, 
tending  to  show  that  the  King  has  played  the  very 
likely  card  of  sending  directly  to  Colonel  Goold- 
Adams,  the  Imperial  commander,  and  asking  that  the 
Company's  dogs  shall  be  called  off,  and  that  he  may 
come  in. 

A  rather  disquieting  rumour  was  started,  on  Thurs- 
day, that  the  Russians  had  revived  the  old  project  of 
opening  the  Kilia  mouth  of  the  Danube — a  thing 
which  would,  or  at  least  might,  mean  the  Eastern 
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question  in  its  most  malignant  form.  The  Zanardelli 
Ministry  in  Italy  was  said  to  be  breaking  down,  or, 
rather,  never  to  have  succeeded  in  getting  itself  con- 
structed. Marshal  Martinez  Campos  had  been  offend- 
ing the  Madrid  press  by  very  severe  disciplinary  rules 
at  Melilla.  The  King  of  Siam  had,  it  seems,  been 
much  gratified  by  a  message  of  congratulation  from 
Queen  Victoria  on  his  "  Silver  Jubilee."  The  Siamese 
are  very  polite,  and,  no  doubt,  appreciate  politeness ; 
but  they  might  like  a  little  positive  backing  from  their 
friends  as  well. 

The  foreign  news  of  yesterday  morning  was  not 
very  important,  though  there  were  some  details  of 
interest  from  Brazil. 

The  Univer-  At  Oxford  on  Tuesday  Congregation  voted 
sities.  by  about  three  to  two  that  it  was  desirable 
that  a  new  School  of  English  Literature  should  be 
established — a  matter  whereon  there  were  much  to  be 
said.  The  most  sensible  thing  in  the  debate  was  the 
wish  of  Mr.  Ealeigh  that  all  schools,  except  Classics 
and  Mathematics,  should  be  "  post-graduate,"  and  so 
additions  to,  not  substitutes  for,  the  only  sound 
machinery  of  universal  education.  The  silliest  was 
Professor  Sanday's  repetition  of  the  silly  old  statement 
that  "  five-sixths  of  the  work  done  on  English  literature 
"  is  done  abroad."  This,  translated  from  fiction  into 
fact,  means  that  the  "doctoral  thesis,"  "programme," 
&c. ,  bein  g  an  institution  of  Continental  Universities ,  some 
young  Frenchmen  and  many  young  Germans  choose 
English  subjects,  the  work  done  on  which  is  published 
as  a  matter  of  course,  is  sometimes  valuable,  but,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  is  quite  the  reverse. 

The  Law  On  Monday  the  Distressed  "Washerwoman 
Courts.  jn  whose  behalf  the  Highgate  magistrates 
last  week  browbeat  a  clergyman  again  appeared  before 
those  Solomons,  charged  with  a  fresh  pawning  of  linen. 
As  the  prosecutor  in  this  case  was  not  a  clerk  in  Holy 
Orders,  it  does  not  appear  that  their  sapiences  indulged 
in  any  obiter  didaonhis  conduct.  But  it  was  incidentally 
mentioned  that  the  equally  sapient  public  had  been  so 
stirred  by  the  story  of  the  Wicked  Priest  and  the  Poor 
Washerwoman  that  it  had  sent  in  seventeen-and-six- 

pence  to  comfort  that  innocent.  The  Zierenberg  and 

Harness  cases  have  pursued  their  course ;  and  a  good  deal 
has  been  heard  of  a  very  singular  sham-marriage  affair, 
in  which — to  prevent  some  pecuniary  loss — a  widow,  now 
seventy-four,  alleges,  with  the  corroboration  of  one 
Sophia  Newland,  that  some  thirty  years  ago  she,  in  the 
name  of  James  Stanley  and  in  man's  attire,  did  marry 
the  said  Sophia  Newland,  the  pair  passing  subse- 
quently for  years  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  or  Smith. 

 Another  curious  legal  matter  was  the  appearance 

of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Bahamas  before  a  sort  of 
Star  Chamber  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  to  show 
cause  why  he  should  not  be  removed.  The  piquancy 
of  this  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
pathetic  ejaculation,  "  Very  often  men  quite  unfit  to  be 
"  judges  could  obtain  in  their  favour  the  signatures  of 
"  a  large  number  of  persons  !  "  II  s'y  connait,  le 
pauvre  homme !  in  the  matter  of  those  about  Mr. 
Storey  and  county  Bench-packing. 


The  London  The  London  County  Council  on  Tuesday 
Countv  occupied  itself  with  the  Duke  of  Argyll's 
Council,  formulation  of  its  views  on  betterment 
(which  seems  to  have  gravely  disturbed  the  equanimity 
of  the  majority),  with  persisting  in  the  indirect  form 
of  grab  at  that  means  of  revenue  in  reference  to  the 
Tower  Bridge  approaches  and  the  water  scheme,  and 
with  certain  allegations  made  against  the  Fire  Brigade 
Committee,  which,  having  already  driven  Sir  Eyre 
Shaw  to  resign,  appears  to  be  going  the  same  way 
with  his  successor.  Mr.  Thornton,  in  reply,  "  indig- 
"  nantly  denied"  the  statements,  proceeding,  it  may 


be  added,  to  admit  at  least  two  of  them  in  a  left- 
handed  manner,  and  to  disprove  none. 

The  Trial  The  University  Trial  Eights  races  came  off 
Eights.  a£  the  end  of  last  week  on  the  usual  courses 
at  Littleport  and  Moulsford,  Cambridge  taking  the 
lead  on  Friday,  and  Oxford  following  next  day.  The 
Light  Blue  race  was  well  contested,  and  won  by  the  crew 
(Mr.  Owen's)  which  was  not  the  favourite,  but  which 
showed  itself  much  the  stronger.  The  Oxford  race 
was  hollower,  Mr.  Rudge's  crew,  which  showed  in  front 
at  first,  being  almost  immediately  passed  by  Mr, 
Graham's,  and  completely  rowed  down,  so  that  they 
stopped  a  hundred  yards  from  home.  The  times  in 
both  cases  were  very  fast,  and  the  material  for  selection 
apparently  much  above  the  average. 

The  Cattle  At  the  Smithfield  Club  Show,  on  Monday, 
Show.  championship  or  best-beast  prize  went 

to  an  Aberdeen  Angus  heifer,  Mr.  Fletcher's  Pride  of 
the  Highlands.  Her  Majesty  was  proxime  accessit 
with  a  Shorthorn  steer  which  took  first  prize  in  both 
those  capacities. 

„         A  meeting,  attended  by  Lord  Salisbury, 

Miscellaneous.  „,        °        ,,       T       J    ^  . , 

the  Speaker,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  many  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, was  held  at  Burlington  House  last  Saturday 
to  start  a  memorial  to  the  late  Master  of  Balliol.  On 
the  same  day  Lord  Roberts  attended  the  prize  distri- 
bution of  the  2nd  London  Rifles  (Lady  Roberts  giving 
the  prizes),  and  spoke  on  the  value  of  the  Volunteers. 

 The  Anarchists  made  a  slight  attempt  on  Sunday 

to  open  that  "  safety-valve "  in  his  estimate  of  the 
value  of  which  Mr.  Asquith  has  varied  so  oddly ;  but 
the  police  had  no  difficulty  in  keeping  it  shut. 

Obituary  ^e  ^>u^e  °^  Leinster,  the  head  of  the 
i  uarj.  q-eraldines,  and  Premier  Duke,  Marquess, 
and  Earl  of  Ireland,  had  only  enjoyed  the  dukedom  a 
few  years,  and  was  not  much  over  forty.  The  Duke 
made  no  great  public  figure,  but  was  one  of  the  most 
respected  of  Irishmen.  Something  the  same  (sub- 
stituting Englishmen  for  Irishmen)  may  be  said  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who,  at  a  much  more  advanced 
age,  died  subsequently.  Lord  Warwick  had  not  dis- 
played the  intellectual  ability  which  has  sometimes 
characterized  the  Grevilles,  but  his  character  was 
beyond  reproach.  The  best-known  incident  in  his 
long  tenure  of  his  title  was  the  partial  destruction  of 
Warwick  Castle  by  fire  some  years  ago,  and  the  help 

given  to  its  restoration  by  public  subscription.  Dr. 

Bradby,  sometime  Headmaster  of  Haileybury,  was  a 
scholar  of  repute,  and  had  finished  his  career  for  the 
last  ten  years,  after  resigning  the  headmastership,  in  a 
commendable,  if  unusual,  fashion  by  taking  up  his 
abode  in  the  East  End  of  London  and  working  there 

among  the  poor.  Mr.  Dowdeswell,  Q.C.,  was  a  very 

well-known  lawyer,  and  Mr.  Chauncey  Giles — an  Ame- 
rican— the  chief  speaker  among  those  who  preach  the 
interesting,  but  intangible,  gospel  of  Emanuel  Sweden- 

borg.  Professor  Tyndall  (whose  lamentable  death 

was  caused  by  the  accidental  administration  of  an 
overdose  of  chloral)  was  too  many-sided  a  man  to  be 
adequately  sketched  in  the  few  lines  here  available,  and 
more  will  be  found  on  him  elsewhere.  In  the  Alps  and 
in  the  Royal  Institution,  on  platforms  and  in  news- 
papers, he  was  an  energetic  and  distinguished  figure ; 
nor  was  he  less  remarkable  in  a  large  circle  of  private 

friends.  The  Marquis  de  Rays,  though  it  may  be 

much  forgotten  in  these  times  of  rapid  forgetting,  was 
a  noteworthy  figure  but  yesterday  as  one  of  those  self- 
deluding  deluders  of  others  who  sometimes  attain,  but 
oftener  miss,  greatness.  As  it  was,  the  Polynesian 
ventures  of  the  Marquis  brought  himself  to  prison  and 
suggested  to  M.  Daudet  a  means  of  killing  the  immort  al 

in  the  person  of  Tartarin.  Canon  Broadley  was  a 

Dorsetshire  country  clergyman  for  half  a  century,  and 
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an  excellent  example  of  his  class.  Mr.  R.  A.  King- 
lake,  though  not  so  "  literary "  as  his  well-known 
brother,  was  a  man  of  letters  in  his  way,  and  a  true 
"  Worthy  of  Somerset." 


WITH  THE  MASK  OFF. 

A MARKED  change  has  come  over  the  prospects  of 
the  Parish  Councils  Bill  during  the  last  week.  It 
is  easily  explained  ;  for,  in  fact,  the  explanation  is  one 
of  the  oldest  of  old  stories.  The  tail  has  wagged  the 
dog,  and  the  effect  of  the  wagging  has  been  to  dis- 
lodge the  childlike  rider  who  was  for  the  moment 
seated  on  the  animal's  back.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Radical 
following  have  given  him  to  understand  that  the  Bill 
is  to  be  framed  in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  George  Russell's 
speech,  and  not  in  that  of  Mr.  Fowler's  utterances  ; 
and  poor  Mr.  Fowler  has  been  thrown  over  accord- 
ingly. When  that  excellent  and  ill-used  Minister 
resumed  his  seat  after  speaking  on  Mr.  Strachey's 
amendment  last  Tuesday  night,  it  was  quite  certain 
that,  for  his  own  part,  he  intended  to  make  no  con- 
cession to  the  Radical  demand  for  the  handing  over  of 
all  parochial  charities  of  the  non- ecclesiastical  order 
to  the  absolute,  or  virtually  absolute,  control  of  the 
Parish  Councils.  He  protested  against  their  direct 
mastership,  and  very  properly  exposed  the  absurdity  of 
committing  to  them  duties  which  have  been  deliberately 
withdrawn  from  Municipal  Corporations.  But  he  went 
further  than  this,  and  quoted,  from  his  speech  on  the 
second  reading  debate,  his  official  announcement  of  the 
Ministerial  intentions  in  this  matter — intentions  which 
then  went  no  further  than  the  claim  that,  as  regards 
non- ecclesiastical  charities,  the  "  Parish  Council  shall 
"  have  a  right  to  elect  trustees."  This,  he  added,  was  a 
distinct  statement  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  it  was  "  impossible  as  a  matter  of  honour,  as 
"  well  as  of  political  wisdom,  for  the  Government  to 
"  recede  from  the  position  that  they  then  took  up."  Alas! 
however,  for  the  good  gentleman  and  his  limited 
notions  of  what  is  possible,  consistently  with  "  honour 
"  and  political  wisdom,"  to  the  Government  to  which 
he  belongs.  Ere  three  short  hours  were  past  the 
Solicitor-General  was  "put  up"  for  the  job  of  an- 
nouncing— if  Mr.  Gladstone  prefers  that  mode  of 
statement — that  Ministers  proposed  to  accept  a  sub- 
sequent amendment  enabling  Parish  Councils  to  appoint 
in  the  case  of  every  non-ecclesiastical  parish  charity  a 
majority  of  the  trustees. 

Mr.  Fowler  having  been  thus  comfortably  thrown 
over,  and  having  apparently  picked  himself  up  again 
without  resentment,  the  tactics  of  the  Government 
were,  of  course,  considerably  simplified.  After  admin- 
istering this  exemplary  snub  to  their  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  with  his  high-falutin'  talk 
about  "  honour  and  political  wisdom,"  they  could  settle 
down  in  earnest  to  the  work  of  conciliating  their  Radicals 
by  the  wholesale  repudiation  of  all  his  pledges.  The 
next  step  to  disavowing  Mr.  Fowler's  undertakings  in 
the  matter  of  non-ecclesiastical  charities  was  obviously 
to  bring  most  ecclesiastical  charities — or,  rather,  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain  caustically  remarked,  as  many  "Church 
"  of  England"  charities,  for  to  have  been  a  Romanist  or 
a  Nonconformist  benefactor  is  to  have  secured  your 
trust  against  interference  under  this  Bill — within  the 
non-ecclesiastical  category.  Accordingly,  the  Govern- 
ment proceeded  to  offer  their  most  obstinate  resistance 
to  every  amendment  designed  to  secure  to  the  Church 
of  England  the  same  right  to  the  administration  of 
the  trusts  cieated  by  members  of  her  own  communion 
as  the  smallest  Dissenting  sect  in  the  country  is  per- 
mitted to  retain  in  the  parallel  case  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill.  The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
was  sent  to  the  wickets  for  tbia  purpose  (vice  Mr. 


Fowler,  "retired  hurt"),  was  in  his  finest  Erastiar 
form,  and  nobly  denounced  the  "  claim  of  the  spiritua 
"  power  to  exercise  a  predominant  right  in  purel) 
"  temporal  affairs  " — a  delightful  sentence,  which  the 
Artful  Dodger  would  do  well  to  commit  to  memory, 
against  the  contingency  of  his  being  collared  by  a  . 
bishop  while  engaged  in  an  attempt  upon  the  right 
reverend  prelate's   "  purely  temporal "   watch.  Sir1 
William  Harcourt's  intervention  in  the  debate  had,  ? 
of  course,  its  usual  effect  of  exasperation,  which  wasi 
certainly  not  diminished  by  the  ill-timed  jocularity  I 
with  which  he  adorned  his  refusal  to  accept  the  most 
moderate  and  liberal  compromise  offered  on  behalf  of 
the  Church  by  Mr.  Courtney.    One  result  of  Sir 
William's  temporary  leadership  was  visible  in  the  fall1 
of  the  Ministerial  majority  to  43  on  Lord  Wolmer's 
amendment — a  considerably  lower  point  than  it  had  1 
touched  before  in  the  course  of  these  debates. 

In  the  highly  instructive  discussion  which  followed 
on  Mr.  Courtney's  amendment,  the  Prime  Minister 
had  his  innings,  Mr.  Fowler  being  still  out  of  the  game, 
and  a  very  remarkable  innings  it  was.  For  Mr.  Glad^- 
stone  had  no  less  an  undertaking  before  him  than  to 
justify  his  refusal  to  protect  the  charitable  trusts  of 
Churchmen  created  within  the  last  half-century.  The 
mover  of  the  amendment  put  the  case  for  it  with  his 
usual  lucidity.  "  He  recognized,"  he  said,  "  the  force 
"  of  the  argument  that,  in  connexion  with  many  ancient 
"  endowments,  including  those  of  the  seventeenth  and 
"  eighteenth  centuries  "  (assuredly  a  far  too  sweeping 
admission  as  regards  the  latter  century),  "  the  adminis- 
"  t  rat  ion  of  trusts  was  vested  in  the  churchwardens  as 
"  representatives  of  the  parish  as  a  whole,  and  not  in 
"  connexion  with  the  establishment  of  a  particular 
"  Church.  But  that  argument  could  not  be  main- 
"  tained  where  the  gift  had  been  made  during 
"  the  last  fifty  years."  Nor  did  even  Mr.  Glad- 
stone himself  maintain  it.  He  had  two  weapons, 
and  two  only,  wherewith  to  combat  Mr.  Courtney's- 
eminently  just  contention — one  an  irrelevance,  and 
the  other  a  sophism.  The  irrelevance  was  that  death- 
bed bequests  are  not  worthy,  in  the  lump,  of  any 
great  respect,  "  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  involve  the 
"  smallest  grain  of  self-denial."  This  is,  of  course, 
true  ;  yet  there  are  men,  and  eminent  men  too,  whose 
disdain  for  death-bed  benevolence  has  not  induced 
them  to  practise  any  extraordinary  self-denial  in  the 
cause  of  charity  during  their  lifetime ;  and  in  any 
case  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  trustor  has  no  very 
obvious  bearing  on  the  administrative  rights  of  the 
trustee.  As  to  the  sophism  -  the  most  childish,, 
perhaps,  that  was  ever  presented  to  an  assembly  of 
adults— it  was  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Courtney's 
amendment  would  create  a  "  perpetuity  of  exemption,'' 
and  was  contrary  to  sound  legislative  policy  on  that 
account.  From  a  man  who  could  once  reason  this  is 
melancholy  indeed.  Either  the  Church  of  England  is- 
itself  destined  to  be  perpetual  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is,  its 
trusts  will  have  a  right  to  perpetuity  of  exemption 
from  secularization.  If  it  is  not,  what  sort  of  perpe- 
tuity does  Mr.  Gladstone  pretend  to  think  will  be 
secured  to  its  trusts  under  any  reservations  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament?  But  the  argument  is  even  more 
audaciously  futile  than  it  appears  on  this  showing. 
For  in  reality  the  only  cesser  of  existence  which  we 
need  take  account  of  in  the  case  of  the  Church 
is  that  involved  in  the  contingency  of  its  disesta- 
blishment, which  could  not  leave  it  with  less 
rights  than  are  reserved  under  this  Bill  to 
every  voluntary  religious  body  in  the  country. 
The  trusts  of  every  such  body  are,  in  fact,  recog- 
nized by  the  Bill  as  possessing — so  long,  at  any 
rate,  as  the  denomination  exists — that  very  claim  to 
perpetuity  of  exemption  which  Mr.  Gladstone  denies 
to  the  Church  of  England. 
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The  alienation  of  existing  Church  trusts  is,  however, 
only  one  degree  more  monstrous — if,  indeed,  it  be  at 
all  more  monstrous — than  the  permanent  disability 
imposed  upon  Churchmen  as  regards  the  creation  of  new 
ones.  Sir  John  Lubbock  is  not  exactly  to  be  described 
as  an  ecclesiastically-minded  man  ;  and  we  can  hardly 
suppose  him  to  be  animated  by  a  passionate  zeal  for 
Anglicanism  in  protesting  against  the  insolent  in- 
justice of  a  Bill  which  "  enables  members  of  every 
"  Nonconformist  denomination  to  leave  funds  to  their 
<:  ministers  and  elders,"  while  "any  sum  left  to  a 
"  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  and  his  church- 
"  wardens  would  pass  to  the  Parish  Council."  Yet  this 
is  what  the  measure  introduced  with  such  unctuous 
professions  of  the  sweetest  of  sweet  reasonableness 
by  Mr.  Fowler  has  already  come  to  before  its 
13th  Clause  is  through  Committee.  We  suspected 
that  the  mask  must  come  off  sooner  or  later,  but  we 
hardly  thought  to  see  the  Government  drop  it  quite 
so  soon  as  this.  The  Bill  now  openly  avows  itself  as 
designed  to  despoil  and  humiliate  the  Church  of 
England,  under  pretence  of  "  stimulating  and  vivify- 
"  ing,"  as  the  eloquent  Mr.  Asquith  put  it  the  other 
night  at  the  Eighty  Club,  our  whole  system  of  local 
administration.  Yet,  in  face  of  this  revelation,  Glad- 
stonians  have  the  effrontery  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
complaint  that  the  Opposition  Whips  are  rallying  their 
forces  for  resistance  to  the  Bill  ;  and  to  vapour  about 
Obstruction,  because  they  are  plainly  told  that  a  dis- 
honest and  tyrannical  scheme  of  this  kind  will  have  to 
undergo  a  little  longer  discussion  than  the  sort  of  Bill 
which  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
submitted  for  second  reading  in  his  Pharisaic  speech  of 
a  month  ago  ! 


JOHN  TYNDALL. 

FEW  more  vigorous  and  interesting  personalities 
have  been  known  to  the  present  generation  than 
that  of  the  late  Professor  Tyndall.  He  was  emphati- 
cally "  the  son  of  his  works  "  ;  but,  unlike  many  men 
who  may  be  described  as  self-made,  he  had  ample  time 
in  his  youth  for  education,  and  it  cannot  be  said 
that  he  very  quickly  found  the  special  work  which 
he  was  born  to  do.  Some  years  spent  as  a  clerk 
on  the  Ordnance  Survey,  and  some  more  as  a  railway 
engineer,  an  experience  of  teaching  at  Queenwood 
College  in  Hampshire  (a  pioneer  example  of  the 
"  modern"  school),  and  a  sojourn  of  study  in  Germany 
had  to  pass  before,  as  a  man  of  thirty-three,  and  just 
forty  years  ago,  he  first  showed  his  certainly  unsur- 
passed, and  not  often  equalled,  talents  as  a  popular 
lecturer  and  demonstrator  of  science  at  the  Royal 
Institution.  Here,  by  a  piece  of  good  luck  which  does 
sometimes,  though  it  does  not  often,  happen,  he  came 
just  in  time  to  be  initiated  in  and  to  carry  on  the 
methods  and  the  triumphs  of  Faraday. 

To  many  the  name  and  personality  of  Dr.  Tyndall 
and  the  Institution  in  Albemarle  Street  which  he 
directed  so  long,  and  which  was  so  long  his  home,  were 
almost  inextricably  blended ;  and  neither  seemed  to  be 
quite  complete  without  the  other.  But,  as  everybody 
knows,  Professor  Tyndall  had  many  other  irons  in  the 
fire  than  those  of  the  Royal  Institution.  He  was,  if 
not  quite  one  of  the  pioneers  of  modern  mountaineer- 
ing— he  came  a  little  too  late  for  that — one  of  its 
earliest  and  eagerest  devotees  ;  his  physical  researches, 
the  most  popular  record  of  which  was  the  celebrated 
Heat  considered  as  a  Mode  of  Motion,  gave  him  a 
high  place  in  English  and  European  science ;  and 
when,  some  time  after  the  appearance  of  the  Origin 
of  Species,  "  Science"  became  military  and  aggressive, 
Dr.  Tyndall's  brilliant  and  facile  pen,  his  faculty  of 
popular  exposition,  and  his  Irish  readiness  for  a  row, 
gave  him  a  place    as  front  fighter  in  books  and 


magazines,  in  newspapers  and  on  platforms.  This 
part  of  his  career,  no  doubt,  culminated  in  the 
celebrated  Presidential  Address  to  the  British  Asso- 
ciation at  Belfast,  which,  with  a  certain  Edinburgh 
speech  of  Mr.  Huxley's,  took  rank  perhaps  as  the 
chief  manifesto  of  what  some  called  Agnostic 
Materialism,  and  others  the  vindication  of  scientific 
methods  and  freedom  of  thought.  There  is  always  a 
good  deal  more  made  of  such  things  in  the  contro- 
versies which  follow  them  than  cool  observers  regard- 
ing  them  long  afterwards,  or  even  at  the  time,  can 
succeed  exactly  in  discovering  ;  and  the  famous  per- 
oration about  the  "  infinite  azure  "  was  made,  no 
doubt,  to  carry  much  more  than  its  author  ever 
meant.  At  the  same  time  Professor  Tyndall,  by 
temperament,  by  race,  and  by  education,  was  a 
little  inclined  to  the  headlong,  and,  like  other  vin- 
dicators of  the  rights  of  Science,  was  apt  to  be  so- 
impatient  of  the  state  of  "  not-knowing,"  that  he 
was  ready  to  translate  it  by  assumption  into  a  state  of 
"  knowing-not." 

A  headlong  temperament,  however,  is  by  no  means 
always,  or  perhaps  often,  a  temperament  that  can  be 
called  disagreeable ;  and  Dr.  Tyndall  was  both  liked 
and  loved  by  a  very  large  circle  of  friends.  His  close 
association  for  many  years  with  Carlyle  was  not  likely 
to  have  the  result  of  moderating  his  language,  and  in 
his  famous  controversy  with  the  Commissioners  of  Irish 
Lights  a  softer  and  wilier  tongue  would  have  made 
more  certain  of  the  victory.  He  has  been  blamed 
because  he  erected  a  screen  on  his  property  at  Hind- 
head.  But  if- — which  is  quite  conceivable — he  found 
the  screen  not  so  ugly  as  the  people  and  the  sights 
it  shut  out,  who  shall  blame  him?  And  for  the 
last  seven  years  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  say- 
ing things  about  Mr.  Gladstone  which  caused  Mr. 
Gladstone's  followers  to  exhibit  the  convulsions  of 
fish  just  extracted  from  the  water.  Perhaps  some  oi 
these  things  were  not  said  with  perfect  wisdom  ;  but, 
as  has  been  observed,  it  was  impossible  for  Dr.  Tyndall 
to  be  mealy-mouthed.  And  when,  as  an  Irishman,  as 
a  scientific  observer  accustomed  to  connect  cause  and 
effect,  and  as  one  who  felt  in  common  with  the  vast 
majority  of  men  of  brains  and  education,  he  saw  a 
statesman  endeavouring  to  damage,  if  not  to  ruin,  his 
country — he  said  so. 

Thus  in  many  ways  Dr.  Tyndall  was  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  figures  of  his  time,  even  if  he  sometimes 
represented  its  foible  as  well  as  its  forte.  A  man  of 
wide  knowledge  and  wide  interest,  a  hard  player  as 
well  as  a  hard  worker,  poles  asunder  from  the  popular 
conception  of  a  savant  as  a  recluse  who  only  leaves  his- 
study  to  take  a  walk  in  goloshes  on  the  pavement,  he 
took,  at  least  as  long  as  health  was  granted,  most 
things  "  with  a  frolic  welcome,"  and  those  which  he 
could  not  welcome  in  a  hearty  posture  of  fight.  Others 
in  different  classes,  or  even  in  his  own  class,  may  have 
had  deeper  or  subtler  intellectual  insight,  a  purer  style, 
a  greater  knowledge  of  literature  and  other  non-scientific 
things.  But  few  had  a  healthier,  a  more  vigorous,  or  a 
kindlier  spirit,  and  very  few  indeed  had  such  a  gift 
of  easily  understanded  exposition  in  a  day  when  alt 
things  are  supposed  to  be  capable  of  being  expounder! 
to  the  people. 


MR.  CLEVELAND'S  MESSAGE. 

A PRESIDENT  of  the  United  States  enjoys  one 
advantage  at  least  over  constitutional  sovereigns. 
He  is  not  confined  in  his  Message  to  a  mere  statement 
of  the  intentions  of  his  Government,  but  has  ample 
scope  in  which  to  give  his  reasons.  Mr.  Cleveland, 
who  has  a  policy,  and  reasons  to  give  for  it,  is  able  to 
take  full  advantage  of  his  privilege.  His  Message  to 
Congress  is  a  well-worded  statement  of  policy,  supported, 
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by  good  arguments.  It  fully  confirms  the  impression 
of  clear-headedness  and  strength  of  will  which  was  left 
by  his  management  of  the  Sherman  Repeal  Act.  A 
large  part  of  the  document  is  devoted  to  an  exposition 
of  the  financial  and  commercial  position  of  the  Union, 
manifestly  designed  as  a  justification  of  the  policy  of 
the  Democratic  Administration.  The  story  is  one  which 
a  politician  would  naturally  prefer  to  have  to  tell  of  an 
enemy's  doings.  A  Treasury  burdened  with  an  enormous 
mass  of  useless  silver,  a  certain  deficit,  a  diminishing  ex- 
port trade,  and  at  home  industry  hampered  by  artificial 
high  prices  of  necessaries  and  raw  material,  are  the 
chief  items  of  the  inheritance  left  by  the  Repub- 
lican to  the  Democratic  Administration.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's Ministers  have  to  prepare  to  meet  a  deficit 
of  nearly  six  millions  sterling.  The  President  of 
one  of  the  most  wealthy  countries  in  the  world,  which 
is  absolutely  free  from  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a 
great  army,  has  to  express  his  doubts  whether  it  is 
wise,  in  the  present  depleted  state  of  the  Treasury,  to 
begin  building  one  more  battle-ship  and  six  torpedo- 
boats.  There  is  something  absolutely  ridiculous  in  the 
President's  picture  of  the  embarrassment  caused  by 
corrupt  and  ignorant  legislation.  If  the  United  States 
had  been  entangled  in  a  great  and  ill-managed  war,  its 
finances  could  hardly  be  in  a  worse  condition  than  that 
in  which  they  have  been  left  by  the  Silver  legislation 
and  the  McKinley  Tariff. 

Mr.  Cleveland  makes  no  attempt  to  delude  the 
country  by  promises  of  heroic  remedies.  He  does  not 
disguise  from  his  countrymen  the  disagreeable  fact 
that  the  effects  of  the  Sherman  law  will  have  to  be 
endured  for  some  time.  He  will  have  nothing  to  say 
io  "alluring  and  temporary  experiments."  The 
Monetary  Conference  is  dismissed  politely,  but  with  a 
sufficiently  clear  intimation  that  the  President  sees 
no  prospect  of  any  good  to  be  obtained  by  a  renewal  of 
its  meetings.  The  President  is  of  opinion  that  the 
United  States  must  reform  their  currency  for  them- 
selves, and  that  nothing  is  to  be  hoped  from  further 
attempts  to  give  an  artificial  value  to  silver.  The 
argumentative  and  even  didactic  character  of  a 
President's  Message  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  para- 
graphs which  deal  with  the  Tariff.  Mr.  Cleveland 
justifies  the  Bill  lately  presented  to  the  Committee  of 
Congress  by  Mr.  Wilson  by  a  compact  statement  of 
the  economical  principles  which,  if  they  had  been 
understood  earlier,  would  have  saved  the  United  States 
from  Mr.  McKinley.  A  fall  of  182,612,954  dols.  in 
the  amount  of  merchandise  exported  in  one  year  may 
perhaps  teach  the  voters  of  the  United  States  that 
to  outrageously  increase  the  cost  of  production  is 
the  most  effectual  of  known  methods  of  decreasing  the 
volume  of  trade.  The  economic  policy  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's Government  will  certainly  fall  far  short  of  Free- 
trade.  From  one  passage  in  his  Message  it  may  be 
gathered  that  he  expects  not  a  little  opposition  from 
local  interests  which  feel  themselves  menaced  by  re- 
form of  the  Tariff,  and  is  prepared  to  pay  all  the  regard 
he  can  "  to  the  fact  that  conditions  have  grown  up 
"  among  us  which,  injustice  and  fairness,  call  for  dis- 
"  criminating  care  in  the  distribution  of  such  duties 
"  and  taxation  as  the  emergencies  of  government 
"  actually  demand."  The  United  States  will,  in  fact, 
continue  to  protect,  but  not  in  the  McKinleyan  sense. 
They  will  continue  to  give  the  native  producer  a  pre- 
ference in  the  Home  market ;  but  they  will  not  act  on 
the  delusion  that  it  is  possible  to  raise  a  Chinese  wall 
so  curiously  constructed  that  it  allows  all  export  to  go 
out,  while  forbidding  all  import  to  come  in. 

Mr.  Cleveland's  references  to  foreign  affairs  present 
an  agreeable  contrast  to  certain  passages  in  previous 
Messages.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  "  it  is  not  doubted 
"  that  Great  Britain  "  will  "co-operate  freely"  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  "  the  award  and  regulations 


"  agreed  upon  by  the  Behring  Sea  Tribunal  of  Arbitra- 
"  tion."  Any  doubt  on  the  point  would  be  discredit- 
able to  the  good  sense  of  the  person  who  felt  it ;  and 
we  are  therefore  glad  to  hear  there  is  none  in  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Cleveland.  The  assurance  that  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  maintain  the  attitude  of  the 
"  attentive,  but  impartial,  observer  "  towards  the  "  un- 
"  fortunate  conflict "  in  Brazil  is  also,  we  are  sure, 
"  not  to  be  doubted."  It  is  made  to  appear  all  the 
more  trustworthy  by  the  really  very  fair  and  honour- 
able course  adopted  towards  Hawaii.  Nothing  could 
be  more  explicit  than  Mr.  Cleveland's  disavowal  of 
Mr.  Stevens,  or  more  candid  than  his  confession  that 
the  revolution  in  the  Islands  was  wholly  the  work  of 
the  United  States  agent,  and  was  effected  "  through 
"  intimidation  caused  by  the  presence  of  an  armed 
"  naval  force  of  the  United  States."  The  present 
Minister  has  received  "  appropriate  instructions,"  which, 
it  is  "  not  to  be  doubted,"  will  be  found  to  undo  the 
wrong  as  far  as  that  is  possible. 


IRELAND  AND  THE  CHIEF  SECRETARY. 

THE  Government  are  no  doubt  admiringly  congratu- 
lating themselves  on  the  existence  of  the  Explosives 
Act.  Probably  they  say  in  their  hearts  that  they  are 
but  gathering  in  the  fruits  of  the  wisdom  and  foresight 
displayed  by  them  some  ten  years  ago,  and  that  if 
they  have  now  a  better  chance  of  hitting  off  the  scent 
of  the  Dublin  dynamiters,  the  credit  is  their  own. 
There  are  who  would  give  a  slightly  different  account 
of  the  situation,  or,  at  any  rate,  who  would  make  a 
slight  addition  to  their  account  of  it.  There  are  who 
would  say  that,  if  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Second 
Gladstone  Administration  that  the  present  Govern- 
ment are  not  worse  off  for  detective  powers  than  they 
are,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  deep  discredit  of 
the  Fourth  Gladstone  Administration  that  it  is  not 
much  better  off  for  those  powers  than  it  is.  To 
praise  them  unreservedly  for  having  provided  them- 
selves with  that  half-loaf  of  an  Explosives  Act  which 
is  better  than  no  bread  would  be  to  forget  that  a  year 
ago  they  had  the  whole  loaf  of  a  Crimes  Act  which, 
with  wicked  wastefulness,  they  flung  to  their  Radicals 
and  Irish.  More,  too,  might  be  said  about  the  Ex- 
plosives Act  itself,  its  origin  and  the  mode  of  its 
enactment ;  but  we  forbear.  After  all,  it  is  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  no  one  any  good ;  and,  if  it  be  true  that 
that  Act  would  not  be  quite  the  Act  it  is  if  the  Home 
Secretary  of  that  date  had  not  been  quite  the  man  he 
was,  it  is  only  necessary  to  redistribute  our  gratitude 
for  this  useful  piece  of  legislation,  and  to  bestow  a 
portion  of  it  on  the  nerves  of  Sir  William  Harcourt. 

Meanwhile  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the 
Government  are  putting  in  operation  the  imperfect 
powers  at  their  disposal.  The  secret  inquiry,  which  is 
being  held  under  the  Explosives  Act  by  the  direction 
of  the  Attorney-General,  was  opened  last  Tuesday 
under  the  presidency  of  a  Resident  Magistrate,  the  ex- 
amination being  conducted  by  the  Assistant-Commis- 
sioner of  Police.  It  is  not — as  it  might  have  been 
under  the  Crimes  Act  the  repeal  of  which  was  bought 
by  the  Irish  vote  at  the  last  election — an  inquiry,  of  a 
judicial  character,  nor  has  the  magistrate  any  power 
of  taking  sworn  depositions  as  in  the  initial  stage  of 
a  criminal  prosecution.  The  police,  however,  are  doing 
their  best  to  supplement  the  defect  s  of  the  legal  machine 
by  their  activity  in  working  it.  It  is  intended,  we  are 
told,  to  examine  a  large  number  of  witnesses,  the  move- 
ments of  some  of  whom  have  been  closely  watched,  while 
others  are  under  actual  detention  with  a  view  to  their 
being  brought  up  to  the  Castle  for  examination.  The 
result  of  the  inquiry  will  afford  a  good  test  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  Act.    It  will  have  to  beat  a  good 
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record,  since  it  was  admittedly  owing  to  those  powers 
of  preliminary  inquiry  which  were  conferred  by  the 
enactment  so  mischievously  and  factiously  abandoned 
by  the  present  Government  on  coming  into  office  that 
the  Phoenix  Park  murderers  were  hunted  down. 

We  can  accompany  Mr.  Morley  to  the  Riviera  with 
no  better  wish  than  that  he  may  find  the  Dublin 
dynamiters  unearthed  and  brought  to  justice  by  the 
time  of  his  return  to  this  country.  He  has  in  the 
meantime  our  sincere  sympathy  under  the  attack  of 
illness  to  which  he  has  been  temporarily  compelled  to 
succumb.  We  cannot,  however,  pretend  that  sym- 
pathy with  Mr.  Morley  is  the  only  emotion  which  is, 
or  which  ought  to  be,  aroused  by  the  misfortune  which 
has  befallen  him.  How  far  he  may  be  himself  respon- 
sible for  the  unconscionable  demand  which  is  being 
made  on  the  strength  and  health  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  It 
is  pretty  well  known,  however,  that  in  all  arrangements 
of  public  business  the  wishes  of  the  Prime  Minister 
are  virtually  paramount,  and  that  the  responsibility, 
therefore,  for  the  subjection  of  his  colleagues,  his  party, 
his  opponents,  and,above  all, the  helpless  and  hardly-used 
officers  of  the  House,  to  the  intolerable  strain  which  is 
being  put  upon  them  must  rest  mainly,  if  not  wholly, 
on  Mr.  Gladstone.  His  deplorably  inconsiderate  con- 
duct in  this  matter  is,  no  doubt,  directly  attributable 
to  one  of  those  unconscious  changes  which,  as  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  so  acutely  pointed  out  the  other  day, 
are  most  to  be  dreaded  among  the  disqualifying  ac- 
companiments of  old  age.  It  is  to  mistake  the  true 
character  of  the  situation  altogether  to  remark,  as  did 
the  Times  the  other  day,  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  "  extra- 
"  ordinary  energy  and  endurance  are  not  possessed  in 
"  equal  measure  by  his  younger  colleagues."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Gladstone's  energy  is  but  fitfully 
displayed,  and  as  to  his  endurance,  it  is  never  taxed  in 
equal,  or  anything  like  equal,  measure  with  that  of  his 
colleagues.  They  save  and  spare  him  in  every  possible 
way,  while  by  the  House  at  large  he  is  treated  with  an 
amount  of  indulgence  which,  however  generous  and 
graceful  in  itself,  could  be  extended  to  no  Prime 
Minister  except  at  considerable  cost  to  the  public  in- 
terest, although  he  has  now  evidently  come  to  regard 
it  as  a  right.  Nothing  short  of  an  egotism  which  has 
insensibly  grown  to  unparalleled  proportions  with  ad- 
vancing years  could  permit  a  Minister  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's position  to  load  his  fellow-legislators  with 
burdens  which  he  must  know  to  be  excessive,  and 
which  he  cannot  by  personally  sharing  them  ascertain 
to  be  even  endurable. 


THE  THIRTY-SECOND  CABINET. 

TF  a  respectable  gentleman  who  is  President  of  the 
X  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  a  reserve  force  and  a 
possible  future  President  of  the  Republic,  and  if  he 
ceases  to  be  both  on  becoming  Prime  Minister,  what 
happens  to  another  respectable  gentleman  who  has 
been  Prime  Minister,  and  then  becomes  President  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ?  Does  he  become  at  once 
a  reserve  and  a  possible  successor  of  M.  Carnot  ?  As 
these  qualities  have,  to  the  best  of  our  recollection, 
been  attributed  to  every  tenant  of  the  post,  it  is  at 
least^  a  probable  opinion  that  they  are  part  of  its 
dignities,  if  not  of  its  emoluments.  The  question  may 
be  commended  to  the  attention  of  the  student  of  con- 
stitutional practice,  and  particularly  to  MM.  Carnot, 
Casimir-Perier,  and  Dupuy.  The  third  has  succeeded 
the  second  as  President  of  the  Chamber,  and  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  whether  he  also  succeeds  him 
as  tacit  rival  of  the  first.  If  so,  the  gossips  will  be  on 
the  outlook  for  his  speedy  return  to  the  post  of  Prime 
Minister. 


In  the  meantime  the  Third  Republic  is  in  possession 
of  its  thirty-second  Cabinet,  with  M.  Casimir-Perier 
at  the  head  thereof.  He  has  not  been  brought  there 
without  difficulty,  nor,  if  all  tales  be  true,  till  the 
paternal  M.  Spuller  had  brought  the  two  Presidents 
to  weep  in  one  another's  arms.  M.  Casimir-Periek 
has  begun  with  one  of  those  declarations  of  policy 
of  which  the  French  Parliament-man  is  a  master. 
It  sounds  very  wise,  and  is  quite  full  of  sonorous 
phrases.  Respect  for  liberty  of  thought  and  con- 
science, progress,  and  the  principles  which  the  French 
Revolution  has  given  as  the  foundation  of  modern 
society,  which,  it  seems,  are  liberty  and  individual 
property,  are  all,  to  speak  somewhat  irreverently,  trotted 
out  for  the  hundredth  time  or  the  ten  thousandth. 
M.  Casimir-Perier  knows  what  universal  suffrage 
means,  and  is  free  to  assert  that  at  no  time  has  it 
"  more  clearly  condemned  the  policy  of  abstract 
"  formulas,  of  unjustifiable  prejudice,  of  arbitrary 
"  classifications."  If  these  fearful  wildfowl  do  not 
quake  at  the  words  of  doom,  they  must,  indeed,  be 
hardened.  Speaking  with  all  the  respect  we  can 
muster,  a  little  less  abstract  formula  is  certainly 
desirable  in  M.  Casimir-Perier.  The  sceptical  Deputy 
who  cried  out  "  We  will  wait  for  your  Bills  "  is  pro- 
bably no  true  Frenchman.  He  expresses  too  brutally 
the  view  which  would  be  taken  by  most  Englishmen 
of  so  much  vague  and  possibly  empty  talk.  The  size 
of  the  majority  which  elected  M.  Dupuy  represents 
something  which  is  not  mere  words,  and  is  also  not  of 
good  omen  for  M.  Casimir-Perier.  M.  Dupuy  was  the 
Moderate  candidate,  and  his  opponent  was  M.  Brisson, 
who  is  odious  to  the  Moderates.  Yet  the  figures  of  the 
division  were  251  to  213.  This  is  a  very  small 
majority  in  such  a  Chamber  as  the  French:  The 
partisans  of  M.  Dupuy  are  consoling  themselves  by 
reflecting  that  the  Radicals  voted  their  whole  strength, 
and  received  all  the  support  they  can  hope  for  from  the 
Conservatives,  while  many  who  may  be  trusted  to  vote 
on  the  Moderate  side  in  future  saw  no  reason  for 
exerting  themselves  on  this  occasion.  Unluckily  for 
them  this  is  what  always  does  happen.  The  Radicals 
vote  their  whole  strength,  the  more  bitter  Conservatives 
support  them — and  a  large  part  of  the  Moderates  stay;; 
away.  A  few  more  abstentions,  at  a  future  day,  may 
upset  M.  Casimir-Perier's  Ministry  as  suddenly,  and 
with  as  little  cause,  as  most  of  its  thirty-one  prede- 
cessors have  been  tumbled  over. 

Already  the  new  Ministry  has  a  difficulty  to  deal 
with,  if  reports  from  Paris  are  to  be  trusted.  The 
description  given  of  the  alleged  arrangement,  or  draft 
of  an  arrangement,  between  England  and  France  in 
Siam  has  thrown  a  portion  of  the  Paris  press  into 
one  of  its  familiar  fits  of  fury.  From  our  point 
of  view  the  arrangement  would  be,  perhaps,  as 
satisfactory  as  can  be  hoped  for.  A  buffer  State  is,  we 
are  told,  to  be  formed,  and  it  is  to  be  put  under  the 
protection  of  China.  Now  as  China  is,  in  its  way, 
strong,  and  is,  without  qualification,  obstinate,  it  is 
the  better  fitted  to  act  as  a  buffer.  French  adven- 
turers on  the  frontier  would  hardly  venture  to  take 
those  liberties  with  Chinese  officials  which  they  would 
assuredly  permit  themselves  in  dealing  with  a  feeble 
Shan  State.  For  that  very  reason,  no  doubt,  some  of 
the  French  papers  are  in  such  a  rage  at  the  prospect 
of  what  they  call  the  bringing  in  of  China.  It  is  a 
pity  and  a  danger  that  this  question  should  have  to  be 
settled  with  a  new  Ministry,  which  has  yet  to  learn 
whether  it  can  rely  on  a  stable  majority.  M.  Casimir- 
Perier  is  likely  to  be  very  sensitive  to  the  charge  that 
he  is  "  lowering  the  flag  of  France."  M.  Edouard 
Blakc,  the  traveller,  has  just  assured  his  countrymen, 
in  the  course  of  an  article  on  the  Pamir,  in  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,  that  colonial  interests  are  not  worth 
the  cost  of  a  great  war,  and  that  England  will  net 
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fight  for  them.  Therefore,  says  the  bold  M.  Blanc. 
France  and  Russia  have  only  "  to  ask  and  have." 
This  conviction  is  very  likely  to  stimulate  both  papers 
and  Deputies  at  Paris  to  an  exhibition  of  patriotism. 


A  BOUNCING  BRITISHER. 

MR.  LECKY  falls  short,  we  fear,  in  one  aspect  of 
the  ideal  of  wisdom  held  up  by  St.  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians.  He  does  not  endure  fools  gladly.  On 
the  contrary,  he  treats  them  with  some  impatience. 
So  much  is  apparent  in  his  reply  to  a  remonstrance  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Scottish  Home  Rule  Association, 
whose  title  to  consideration  may,  perhaps,  be  justly 
inferred  from  the  office  which  he  holds.  The  Secretary 
having  read  Mr.  Lecky's  lecture  at  the  Imperial 
Institute  could  not  contain  his  feelings.  In  the  name 
of  indignant  Scotland,  where,  said  the  anonymous 
Secretary,  the  lecturer  had  given  the  greatest  offence, 
he  addressed  a  protest  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  had  presided  over  the  injury.  Mr.  Lecky's  lecture, 
it  appears,  simply  bristled  with  insults  to  Scotland.  He 
ignored  that  country  altogether,  having  spoken  of 
the  British  Empire  as  the  "  sole  possession  of  Eng- 
"  land" — a  considerable  possession,  though  it  were  the 
only  one.  But  the  Secretary  means,  we  suppose,  the 
possession  of  England  alone.  Mr.  Lecky  further,  it 
would  appear,  spoke  of  the  colonies  as  having  been 
*'  built  up  by  Englishmen."  The  Prince  of  Wales 
replied  to  this  intrusive  and  unintelligent  person  with 
a  politeness  and  forbearance  which,  we  hope,  were  not 
thrown  away  upon  him.  Perhaps  he  has  had  a  larger 
experience  of  fools  than  Mr.  Lecky,  and  can  put  up 
with  them  more  readily.  He  expressed  his  conviction 
that  Mr.  Lecky  had  had  no  intention  of  casting  any 
reflection  on  Scotland,  or  of  ignoring  the  great  services 
which  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  have  undeniably 
rendered  towards  the  creation  of  the  Empire. 

Next  day  Mr.  Lecky  condescended  to  reply,  obliging 
the  vindicator  of  the  claims  of  Britain  as  against 
England  with  "  a  haughty  British  stare,"  which  should 
be  agreeable  to  his  British  feelings.  "  I  do  not  know 
"  who  this  gentleman  may  be,"  said  Mr.  Lecky, 
severely,  and  then  proceeded  to  make  an  example  of 
him.  So  far  from  describing  the  Empire  as  an  exclu- 
sively English  creation  and  possession,  Mr.  Lecky 
•spoke  of  it  as  consisting  of  "  vast  territories  under 
"  the  British  flag,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  British 
*'  race."  The  British  flag  we  know  ;  but  where  to  look 
for  the  British  race,  except  in  Wales,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  conjecture.  He  repeatedly  made  use  of  the  term 
British ;  but  he  does  not  deny  that  he  did  occasionally 
•peak  of  England  and  the  English.  If,  to  parody  Lord 
Chatham's  declaration,  we  were  Scotsmen,  as  we  are 
Englishmen,  we  should  not  object  to  this.  The  British 
Empire,  the  British  flag,  the  British  Crown,  the  British 
Parliament  by  all  means.  But  let  us  have  the  Eng- 
lish race,  the  English  language,  and  English  litera- 
ture. The  English  people  is  not  shut  in  by  the 
Tweed  and  St.  George's  Channel.  It  is  the  dominant 
race  in  the  three  kingdoms,  not  only  in  England 
but  in  the  Scotch  Lowlands  and  in  Ulster,  and  in  the 
scattered  groups  which  are  centres  of  civilization  among 
the  Highlands  and  in  Southern  and  Western  Ireland. 
Mr.  Lecky  is,  we  believe,  an  Irishman,  and  the  distinc- 
tion between  British  and  Irish  is  at  least  as  marked 
as  that  of  Englishman  and  Scot,  while  there  are  most 
respectable  constituents  of  the  Empire  who  are  neither 
English  nor  Irish  nor  Scotch.  We  owe  the  term 
'Great  Britain  to  James  L;  who  was  not  content  to  be 
King  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  (to  say  nothing 
-of  France),  which  was  his  true  hereditary  title,  but 
*nade  himself — off  his  own  bat,  by  Royal  proclama- 


tion, and  against  the  feeling  of  the  House  of  Commons 
— King  of  Great  Britain.  The  usage  was  followed 
promptly,  Shaksteare,  or  his  printers,  converting  the 
"  Fee,  fi,  fo,  fum,  I  smell  the  blood  of  an  Englishman," 
of  the  original  lines,  into  "  Fee,  fi,  fo,  fum,  I  smell  the 
"  blood  of  a  British  man."  The  practice  grew,  and  was 
recognized  in  the  Act  of  Union  with  Scotland.  Queen 
Anne,  ascending  the  t  hrone  before  it  was  accomplished, 
boasted  in  her  first  Royal  speech  that  her  heart  was 
entirely  English.  After  1707,  no  doubt,  it  became 
entirely  British.  George  III.,  at  the  instance,  it  is 
supposed,  of  Lord  Bute,  inserted  in  his  first  speech  the 
words  "  born  a  Briton,"  or,  as  he  is  said  to  have 
written  them,  "  a  Britain."  He  would  have  been  born 
an  Englishman  if  the  Act  of  Union  had  not  been 
passed.  It  is,  perhaps,  desirable  that  some  common 
term  should  exist  for  use  on  State  occasions  which 
covers  old  rivalries.  But  we  cannot  consent  to  speak 
as  if  Caractacus  and  Boadicea  were  the  historic 
glories  of  the  country,  and  Taliessin  and  Aneurin  the 
founders  of  our  literature.  We  are  willing  that 
"Britannia"  should  "rule  the  waves"  if  the 
"  mariners  of  England  "  are  allowed  to  "  guard  our 
"  native  seas."  Britons  may  "  strike  home "  if  it 
be  in  the  conviction  that  "  there  is  no  land  like 
•'  England."  Mr.  Freeman,  going  beyond  George  III., 
even  gloried  in  the  name  of  a  Britisher  as  con- 
ferred on  him  by  American  tongues,  since  he 
thought  it  implied  the  claim  of  Americans  to  be 
Englishmen.  Without  pushing  the  use  of  the  word 
outside  the  limits  of  political  allegiance,  we  may  insist 
that  a  term  which  combines  the  association  of  race, 
language,  literature,  and  historic  achievement  shall 
not  be  proscribed  by  a  provincial  fanaticism  which 
ignores  them  all.  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Scotch 
Home  Rule  Association  likes  to  substitute  Scotland 
and  Scotch  where  Mr.  Lecky  reads  England  and 
English,  by  all  means  let  him  do  so.  If  the  former 
usage  would  be  ridiculous,  while  the  latter  is  natural 
and  inevitable,  it  may  occur  to  him  that  there  is  a 
reason  why.  But  we  rather  fear  it  will  not.  A  person 
who,  like  Mr.  Waddie  in  his  latest  letter  yesterday 
morning,  can  loftily  assert  that  "  [he  will]  not  be  de- 
"  terred  from  following  [his]  national  motto,  Nemo  me 
"  impune  lacessit,"  on  such  a  question  as  this,  is  not 
likely  to  be  troubled  by  Reason  in  any  form. 


THE  FEATHERSTONE  REPORT. 

IT  is  useful  to  begin  our  remarks  on  the  Report 
of  the  Featherstone  Committee  by  pointing  out 
what  it  does  not  contain.  It  does  not  contain  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  local  magistracy  should  be  brought 
into  harmony  with  local  feeling.  We  have  been  told 
that  it  would  contain  this  piece  of  advice  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  have  even  been  assured  that  it  did 
contain  words  to  that  effect.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
not  there.  As  far  as  the  Report  deals  with  the  magis- 
tracy at  all,  it  is  to  lament  that  one  of  the  body  was 
not  sooner  on  the  spot  to  give  Captain  Barker 
that  order  to  fire  which,  when  addressed  to 
him  in  his  quality  of  "  citizen,"  is  superfluous,  but 
with  which  he  is  in  his  capacity  of  gentleman 
holding  Her  Majesty's  commission  forbidden  to  dis- 
pense, by  those  Regulations  which  he  disobeys  at  the 
risk  of  incurring  a  sentence  of  death,  or  such  more 
severe  punishment  as  the  court-martial  may  cause  to 
be  inflicted.  There  is  a  good  deal  about  what  is  called, 
in  grave  judicial  jocularity,  "  the  simplicity  of  the 
"  conditions  of  the  Common  Law."  We  are  told  that 
the  soldier  and  officer  stand,  as  regards  the  obligation 
to  suppress  riot,  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  other 
lieges.    Then  we  are  told  that  "No  officer  is  justi- 
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"  fied  by  English  law  in  standing  by  and  allow- 
"  ing  felonious  outrage  to  be  committed  merely 
"  because  of  a  magistrate's  absence."  Wby  is  an 
officer  more  or  less  justifiable  in  this  relation  than 
other  men  ?  Will  the  Committee  seriously  main- 
tain that  an  officer  who  refused  to  leave  his  bar- 
racks during  a  riot  and  a  citizen  who  locked  his 
front  door  and  hid  in  the  back  kitchen  would  commit 
the  same  act  ?  No  amount  of  platitude  into  which  the 
Common  Law  can  be  hammered  by  the  common  lawyer 
will  alter  the  fact  that  the  soldier  is  bound  to  answer 
the  magistrate's  appeal,  while  the  civilian  may  stay  at 
home  with  impunity.  What  is  gained  by  long-winded 
demonstrations  that  the  obligation  is  equal,  or  by  logic- 
chopping,  distinguishing,  and  cavilling  about  and  about 
the  Common  Law  ? 

The  essential  parts  of  the  Eeport  are  two.  Captain 
Barker  is  declared  free  from  all  blame,  as  most 
sensible  people  saw  from  the  first  that  he  must  be.  It 
is  known  that  he  did  not  fire  until  called  on  to  do  so  by 
the  magistrate,  and  it  was  manifest  from  the  first  that 
the  circumstances  were  of  a  kind  which  would  have 
justified  a  magistrate  in  making  the  call  upon  him 
hours  earlier.  The  evidence  proves  that  Captain 
Barker  and  his  men  endured  ten  times  as  much 
rough  usage  as  would  have  been  tolerated  by  the 
Militia  of  the  United  States.  The  remarks  made  by 
the  Committee  on  the  measures  taken  to  meet  the 
riot  by  the  local  magistrate,  and  a  rider  which  they 
add  about  the  weapons  used  by  soldiers  on  these  occa- 
sions, form  the  second  of  what  we  have  called  the 
essential  parts  of  the  Eeport.  There  will  be  a  pretty 
general  agreement  with  the  Committee's  expression 
of  regret  that  at  such  a  time  the  police  should 
have  been  called  off  to  the  Doncaster  races. 
And  yet  what  can  be  more  English  and  inevi- 
table than  that  life  and  property  should  have  been 
left  at  the  mercy  of  rioters,  in  order  that  a  course 
might  be  kept  clear  for  horses  to  run  along,  that  the 
pockets  of  idle  persons  looking  at  the  horses  run  might 
be  guarded,  and  that  the  welsher  should  be  saved  from 
the  noble  sportsman  intent  upon  kicking  him  to  death  ? 
We  never  will  believe  that  there  is  going  to  be 
a  real  riot  till  we  see  it  going  on,  and  the  draft- 
ing of  the  police  was  all  of  a  piece  with  the 
delay  to  supply  a  magistrate,  which  was  the  direct 
cause  of  the  prolongation  of  the  disturbance.  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  Report  of  the  Committee  ends  with  a  not 
conspicuously  wise  rider,  expressing  wishes  that  some 
warning,  such  as  a  drum  or  trumpet-call,  should  be 
given  *o  rioters  before  the  troops  fire,  and  that  the 
troops  tnemselves  should  be  armed  with  some  weapon 
less  effective  than  a  modern  rifle.  On  the  first  point 
we  need  only  say  that  the  rioters  at  Featherstone 
had  ample  warning,  and  would  take  none,  nor 
is  there  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
would  have  been  awed  by  a  drum.  On  the  question  of 
weapons  we  are  afraid  that  the  Committee  must  be 
candidly  allowed  to  have  talked  nonsense.  The  shooting 
of  mere  onlookers  when  the  troops  fire  at  a  riot  is  no 
new  thing,  nor  a  consequence  of  the  use  of  modern 
weapons.  It  was  not  the  rioters  actually  attacking 
the  City  guard  who  were  killed  when  Captain  Porteous 
ordered  his  men  to  fire.  To  suppose  that  our  soldiers 
can  be  drilled  in  the  use  of  a  special  weapon  warranted 
not  to  hurt  much  for  the  behoof  of  rioters  is  absurd, 
and  the  notion  of  a  differentiated  armoury  of  weapons 
carefully  adjusted  to  special  purposes  more  absurd  still. 
If  there  is  one  thing  more  certain  about  a  riot  than 
another,  it  is  that  the  sooner  you  strike,  and  the 
harder  you  strike,  the  less  you  will  have  to  strike  in 
the  long  run. 


THE  FIRE  BRIGADE  FIASCO. 

FOR  twenty  years,  during  which  the  control  of  the  Fire 
Brigade  was  in  the  bands  of  the  late  unlamented 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  the  Brigade  was  happy  in 
having  no  history.  That  Captain  Shaw  and  his  men  would' 
be  on  the  spot  at  the  first  possible  moment,  and  do  all  that 
men  could  do  to  save  life  and  protect  property,  every 
Londoner  took  contentedly  and  justifiably  for  granted. 
The  history  of  the  Fire  Brigade  began  when  the  London 
County  Council  came  into  office.  We  have  not  yet  forgotten 
the  review  on  the  Horse  Guards  Parade,  when  the  Princess 
of  Wales  was  mobbed  and  almost  hustled,  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief was  forced  to  defend  himself  with  the 
historic  umbrella.  Then  came  the  resignation  of  Captain 
Shaw,  and  the  somewhat  superfluous  and  wholly  uncon- 
vincing asseverations  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee  that 
it  was  not  their  fault.  In  his  place,  not  without  a  public 
squabble  between  two  Committees  of  the  Council  on  the 
subject,  the  present  Chief  Officer  was  appointed.  But  his 
salary  was  fixed  at  little  more  than  half  that  of  his  pre- 
decessor, in  order  to  give  notice  to  himself,  to  his  men,  and 
to  the  public  at  large  that  the  wings  of  the  Captain  Super- 
intendent had  been  clipped,  and  that  the  real  head  of  the 
service  was  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee.  All  this  has 
come  to  the  surface,  and  has  been  reported  in  the  public 
prints.  But  those  who  have  had  access  behind  the  scenes 
know  well  that  there  have  been  discontent  and  mismanage- 
ment in  all  directions  which  have  not  reached  the  surface. 
For  one  thing,  the  Council,  which  pays  to  its  gardeners  and 
labourers  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent,  more  than 
the  market  value  of  their  work,  which  lavishes  on  the 
artisans  whom  it  directly  or  indirectly  employs  wages 
almost  more  than  their  respective  Trade-Unions  had  dared 
to  ask  for — this  same  Council,  true  to  its  democratic  policy 
of  refusing  to  recognize  exceptional  merit,  whether  of  ability 
or  of  bravery,  has  been  singularly  niggardly  in  its  treat- 
ment of  its  Fire  Brigade  staff.  The  Trade- Unions  had 
no  need  to  ask  in  order  to  have ;  the  potentiality  of  their 
votes  was  sufficient ;  but  the  respectful  application  of  the 
Fire  Brigade  for  a  reconsideration  of  their  terms,  whether 
of  salary  or  of  a  pension,  met  in  the  first  instance  with  a 
curt  and  point-blank  refusal,  followed,  after  further  appli- 
cation, by  a  few  small  and  grudging  concessions.  Then,, 
again,  every  petty  matter  of  daily  routine — the  repair  of  a 
fire-engine,  it  might  be,  or  the  condemnation  of  a  parcel  of 
worn-out  stores — was  reserved  for  the  judgment  of  the 
Committee,  and  untold  complications  and  delays,  and  worries- 
and  tangles  of  red  tape,  were  thereby  introduced. 

And  now  we  are  told  that,  after  four  and  a  half  years  of 
this  experience,  the  whole  Brigade  is  in  a  state  of  pro- 
found discontent.  The  newspapers  are  writing  as  though 
the  thing  were  something  exceptional,  and  they  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  egregious  Mr.  Thornton  is  the  Vice-Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  as  though  that  were  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  whole  affair.  If  this  were  so,  the  incident  would  be 
of  but  slight  and  temporary  interest.  But,  in  fact,  the 
matter  is  of  far  deeper  moment.  The  Fire  Brigade  fiasco 
is  the  most  conspicuous  evidence  we  have  yet  seen  in 
England  that  government  by  Committee  is  hastening  to  its 
inevitable  downfall.  Let  any  one  imagine  to  himself  what 
the  position  of  the  County  Council  is.  One  hundred  and 
nineteen  persons  are  elected  by  the  ratepayers  (to  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  whom  they  are  personally  un- 
known) not  because  they  have  any  experience  in  adminis- 
tration, but  mainly  because  they  are  fluent  speakers  or 
violent  partisans.  Next,  under  the  form  of  the  election  of 
aldermen,  they  take  to  themselves  eighteen  other  politicians 
more  fluent  and  more  violent  than  themselves.  The  re- 
sultant one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  persons  then  proceed 
to  divide  themselves  into  twenty  Committees,  and  to  these 
Committees  is  entrusted  the  administration  of  the  municipal 
affairs  of  London.  Some  few  of  these  Committees  may  be 
fortunate  enough  to  include  in  their  number  one  member, 
or  even  two  members,  who  have  had  experience  in  ad- 
ministration on  a  considerable  scale — large  employers  of 
labour  it  may  be,  great  landlords,  or  retired  officers  of  the 
army  or  navy  ;  and,  if  such  men  should  be  in  the  chair,  and 
possess  the  tact  to  guide  their  colleagues,  all  may  go  well. 
But  the  bulk  of  the  members  have  had  no  experience  of 
managing  any  kind  of  staff,  and,  when  men  like  this  are  set 
to  the  extremely  difficult  task  of  controlling  a  great  organi- 
zation like  that  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade,  or  the  Parks, 
or  the  main-drainage  system,  what  can  be  expected  but 
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confusion,  waste  of  money,  and  ultimately  a  break-down  1 
It  may  possibly  be  said  that  the  Committee  are  not  ex- 
pected to  exercise  executive  authority ;  their  function  is 
only  to  supervise ;  the  discipline  and  control  of  the  staff  are 
matters  for  the  paid  permanent  official  at  the  head  of  it. 
Undoubtedly  this  was  the  accepted  theory  at  one  time ;  but 
it  is  being  abandoned  everywhere  under  the  influence  of 
the  working-class  vote.  The  paid  official  is,  more  and  more, 
becoming  a  mere  subordinate  to  supervise  the  execution  of 
the  Committee's  orders,  and  the  progressive  decrease  in  the 
importance  of  his  position  is  marked  more  conspicuously 
every  day  by  the  refusal  of  London  public  bodies,  in  one 
instance  after  another,  to  pay  to  new  officials  the  salaries 
which  were  received  by  their  predecessors  in  office.  The 
motive  for  this  change  is  certainly  not,  in  the  main,  economy. 
The  refusal  to  pay  such  a  salary  as  will  command  the 
service  of  a  first-class  man  may  be  ascribed  partly  to  the 
democratic  theory  that  everybody  is — or  if  not  is,  ought  to 
be — just  about  .as  good  as  his  neighbour,  and  partly  to  the 
deliberate  intention  to  thrust  into  the  background  any  one 
who  has  not  received  by  popular  election  a  direct  mandate 
from  the  ratepayers.  One  very  odd  reason  for  the  change 
of  sentiment  is  frequently  advanced.  The  rule  of  the  per- 
manent official,  we  are  assured,  means  jobbery ;  the  fact 
being  that,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  every  other  country, 
the  jobbery  is  done  by  the  elected  politicians,  and  the  per- 
manent officials  are  comparatively,  if  not  wholly,  clean- 
handed. 

As  though  administration  by  Committees  of  affairs  as 
large  as  those  of  London  were  not  sufficiently  sure  to  break 
down  by  its  own  inherent  weight,  the  County  Council  has 
gone  out  of  its  way  to  secure  that  its  Committees  shall  be 
badly  selected.    In  its  early  days  it  possessed  a  Selection 
Committee,  chosen  among  its  most  discreet  and  experienced 
members ;  but  the  Selection  Committee  was  soon  swept 
away  to  make  room  for  the  frankly  democratic  expedient 
of  the  appointment  of  every  member  of  every  Committee  by 
ballot  of  the  whole  Council.    It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
an  expedient  better  suited  to  secure  the  survival  of  the  un- 
fittest.    The  most  capable  administrator  as  a  rule  is  the 
man  who  speaks  least  and  speaks  most  moderately  ;  in  other 
words,  the  man  least  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  a 
large  miscellaneous  body.    The  natural  result  is  to  secure 
that,  the  more  important  the  Committee,  the  larger  per- 
centage of  Mr.  Thorntons  will  be  appointed  to  it — a  result 
which,  as  has  been  said  already,  has  been  secured  with 
singular  success  in  the  case  of  the  Fire  Brigade.    It  is 
evident,  however,  that,  as  was  indeed  proved  by  the  debates 
on  the  subject  in  the  beginning  of  1892,  whenever  Lord 
Rosebery's  influence  failed  to  introduce  urgently  necessary 
reforms,  the  ordinary  London  County  Councillor  is  entirely 
unaware  that  his  methods  of  administration  are  practically 
unique.    The  late  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  as  has 
already  been  suggested,  was,  in  the  main,  content  with  super- 
vision, and  left  the  actual  administration  to  a  staff  of  ex- 
tremely capable  officials.    One  department,  indeed,  was  an 
exception  to  this  rule.   At  its  head  was  a  man  of  great  ability, 
but  lacking  in  force  of  character  and  physical  vigour.  That 
department  accordingly  was  subjected  to  Committee  manage- 
ment, and  thence  resulted  the  scandals  which  brought  the 
Board  of  Works  to  a  premature  and  unhonoured  end.  If 
we  examine  the  methods  of  governing  bodies  with  a  longer 
history,  the  same  thing  strikes  us.    The  unreformed  Cor- 
porations of  the  great  towns  were  in  the  hands  sometimes 
of  an  hereditary  aristocracy ;  at  other  times  of  a  strictly 
co-optative  oligarchy.    Even  nowadays  the  great  provincial 
municipalities  are  largely  leavened   by  the   presence  of 
Aldermen,  men  usually  of  a  superior  position,  great  em- 
ployers of  labour,  with  experience  of  administration  on  a 
large  scale  in  their  own  affairs,  who  are  very  generally 
chairmen  of  the  more  important  Committees.    The  con- 
stitutional principle  in  England  has  always  been  that  the 
people  or  their  representatives  criticize  and  control  the 
Government  rather  than  personally  direct  it.    Take  the 
highest  instance  of  all,  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  In- 
directly the  House  of  Commons  can  make  and  unmake 
Ministries;  directly  it  cannot  appoint  its  own  doorkeeper. 
The  government  of  the  country  is  carried  on  by  the  Queen 
alone,  through  the  agency  of  servants  appointed  solely  by 
her.    If  we  turn  to  the  other  extreme,  we  find  that  the 
humblest  churchwarden,  or  way-warden,  owes  his  position, 
indeed,  to  the  free  election  of  the  parish  meeting;  but, once 
elected,  his  powers  within  the  prescribed  limits  are  almost 
autocratic.    Take  another  instance  of  a  very  different  kind. 


When  Poor-law  Guardians  were  first  appointed,  shortly 
after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  it  was  care- 
fully laid  down  that,  though  the  Board  of  Guardians  might 
do  certain  things,  an  individual  Guai'dian  was  so  entirely 
powerless  that  he  could  not  enter  his  own  workhouse  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  workhouse  master.  Mr.  Fowler, 
by  the  way,  to  prove  his  sturdy  Radicalism,  has  recently 
rescinded  this  order,  and  a  truly  democratic  Guardian  has 
in  consequence,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  disturbed  the 
peaceful  citizens  of  West  Ham  by  arriving  on  a  bicycle  to 
inspect  the  woi'khouse  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning. 

If  from  England  we  pass  to  foreign  countries,  the  same 
thing  meets  us.  In  Berlin  the  actual  government  of  the 
city  is  practically  done  by  about  a  dozen  Town-Councillors, 
who  are  appointed  for  ten  years,  and  are  handsomely  paid 
to  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  their  office,  The 
Town  Council,  as  a  whole,  does  little  but  vote  the  annual 
budget.  So,  too,  in  Paris  the  Municipal  Council  talks 
much,  and  votes  the  money  of  the  city  with  the  most 
lavish  generosity ;  but  of  executive  power  it  has  none  what- 
ever. It  cannot  appoint  or  dismiss  a  single  official  beyond 
its  own  clerks.  The  whole  administration  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  an  executive  official  appointed 
by  the  Central  Government.  America  has  carried  the 
matter  even  further.  Having  tried  government  by  Com- 
mittees, and  found  it  wanting  in  everything  but  jobbery, 
the  American  city  follows  the  Brooklyn  type,  and  appoints 
a  mayor,  who  is  a  municipal  despot  with  power  to  engage 
and  dismiss  every  single  official,  to  enter  into  contracts, 
and  generally  to  conduct  the  government  at  his  sole 
pleasure.  Whether  we  in  London  are  likely  to  go  as 
far  as  Brooklyn  remains  to  be  seen.  But  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain— administration  is  a  rare  gift,  and  the  management  of 
an  establishment  such  as  that  of  the  Fire  Brigade  requires 
the  possession  of  that  gift  in  a  high  degree.  To  suppose 
that  it  will  be  found  in  a  majority  of  twelve  persons,  pre- 
sumably with  no  previous  experience,  and  elected  on 
account  of  quite  opposite  qualities,  is  ludicrous.  Londoners 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Thornton  for  pointing  out 
this  cardinal  fact  in  such  a  manner  that  even  the  dullest 
wits  can  scarcely  fail  to  apprehend  it. 


NINETEENTH  CENTURY  MANNERS. 

~TT  is  high  time  that  the  Editor  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
JL  should  be  made  to  understand  that  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  offences  against  good  manners  in  which  the  writers  in 
his  magazine  can  be  permitted  to  indulge.  During  the  past 
twelvemonth  certain  things  have  been  included  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  which  are  distasteful,  and  even  painful, 
to  many  readers.  In  the  November  number  we  thought 
that  the  climax  had  come.  We  did  not  suppose  that  any- 
thing could  exceed  the  nauseating  tittle-tattle  about  Miss 
Clairmont  indulged  in  by  an  American  interviewer.  We 
were  mistaken ;  an  article  in  the  December  number, 
in  which  Mr.  Swinburne  disports  himself  among  his 
deceased  contemporaries,  under  the  pretence  of  writing 
"  recollections  of  Professor  Jowett,"  goes  further  still. 
We  say,  and  with  all  gravity,  that  in  the  very  least 
responsible  journalism  of  this  generation  we  have  never 
met  with  anything  quite  so  ill-bred  as  one  or  two  para- 
graphs in  Mr.  Swinburne's  article.  They  do  small  credit 
to  the  Editor  of  the  review.  "  But  that's  not  much." 
Mr.  Swinburne  is  a  very  different  person,  and  we  propose 
to  ourselves,  at  last,  to  speak  the  truth  very  plainly  to  that 
illustrious  poet.  When  he  writes  so  casually  of  Mr.  Lowell's 
"  hideous  and  Boeotian  jests,"  when  he  describes  the 
amiability  of  a  respected  and  valued  man  of  letters  as 
"  instinctive  time-serving  and  obsequious  submissiveness," 
when  he  talks  of  Euripides  as  "  the  clumsiest  of  botchers 
that  ever  floundered  through  his  work  as  a  dramatist,"  ho 
discredits  himself  by  his  foolish  violence  indeed  ;  but  when 
he  goes  on  to  call  the  late  Rector  of  Lincoln  "a  typical  and 
unmistakable  ape  of  the  Dead  Sea,"  and  when  he  insults  the 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Symonds  with  a  string  of  vile 
epithets,  he  simply  writes  as  no  gentleman  should  write. 

It  is  time  that  Mr.  Swinburne  should  grow  up.  He  has 
played  for  nearly  half  a  century  the  role  of  the  dear  little 
naughty  darling  who  must  not  be  punished  because  he  is 
so  clever  and  so  young.  Years  and  years  ago,  when  Mr. 
Swinburne  first  began  to  write,  this  plea  was  brought  for- 
ward and  accepted.    "  Isn't  he  clever  1 "  people  said  ;  "  and 
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so  young."  There  was  something  in  the  excuse.  He  was 
daring  and  brilliant,  and  much  was  to  be  forgiven  him.  He 
said  very  rude  things  about  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Furnivall, 
and  looked  at  some  minute  contemporaries  under  the  micro- 
scope. Nobody  cared ;  they  were  fair  game ;  and  so  the 
habit  of  being  rude  grew  on  Mr.  Swinburne.  It  was  an 
evil  day  when  he  was  allowed — a  naughty  little  boy  of 
thirty  odd  summers — to  call  Mr.  Emerson  "a  hoary  and 
now  toothless  ape."  (To  differ  from  Mr.  Swinburne  turns 
any  one  by  that  mere  act  into  an  ape.)  He  should  have 
been  well  snubbed  on  that  occasion,  but  then  he  was  so 
young,  and  so  clever.  And  he  has  gone  on  from  bad  to 
worse,  increasing  the  shrill  falsetto  of  his  abuse,  pouring  it 
upon  more  and  more  distinguished  reputations,  until  now 
we  are  waking  up  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Swinburne  has  not 
yet  got  over  faults  in  manner  which  only  extreme  youth 
can  excuse. 

"What  makes  it  peculiarly  painful  to  us  to  have  to  say 
this  is  that  we  admire  the  genius  of  Mr.  Swinburne,  and 
that  we  are  not  often  out  of  sympathy  with  the  aversions 
that  he  expresses.  But  who  can  admire  the  violence  of  his 
diction,  the  absence  of  anything  like  moderation  in  his 
utterances  1  We  hold  no  brief  here  for  Mr.  Mark  Pattison, 
who,  perhaps,  had  shortcomings  ;  but  if  anything  would 
make  us  his  fervent  apologists,  it  would  be  Mr.  Swinburne 
yelling  and  snarling  at  him  as  an  "  ape  of  the  Dead  Sea." 
We  were  no  admirers  of  the  too  morbid  tendency  of  certain 
of  the  writings  of  Mr.  Symonds,  but  we  said  so  while  he 
was  alive,  and  we  did  not  wait,  as  Mr.  Swinburne  has 
done,  until  he  is  dead,  and  it  is  quite  safe  to  insult  him. 
But  Mr.  Swinburne  is  such  a  preux  chevalier. 

One  last  word  to  Mr.  Swinburne.  No  man  of  letters  of 
our  generation  has  been  treated  so  tenderly,  indulged  so 
much,  or  forgiven  so  often  as  he  has  been.  His  genius  is 
unquestionable,  and  on  the  score  of  it  he  has  been  pardoned 
faults  for  which  any  other  writer  would  be  ostracized.  But 
the  public  patience  may  become  exhausted.  And  literature 
has  a  long  memory. 


THE  CATTLE  SHOW. 

THE  number  of  animals  exhibited  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  Islington,  this  year  is  the  largest  that  has  ever 
been  present.  A  couple  of  times  there  have  been  more 
cattle,  and  once  or  twice  there  have  been  also  more  sheep ; 
but  adding  cattle  and  sheep  together  they  exceed  in  number 
those  of  any  other  year,  while  the  excess  becomes  very 
marked  when  we  add  pigs,  the  number  of  pigs  exhibited 
this  year  being  exceptionally  large.  It  will  be  in  the  recol- 
lection of  our  readers  that  the  attendance  at  the  Norwich 
Show — the  first  of  the  great  Christmas  Cattle  Shows — was 
also  remarkably  large,  the  number  of  cattle,  for  instance, 
exceeding  that  of  last  year  by  twenty-five.  At  Birmingham, 
which  comes  just  between  the  Norwich  and  the  Islington 
Shows,  ti.  i  attendance  was  not  quite  up  to  the  usual  level, 
but  that  was  mainly  because  this  year  the  old  classes  for 
oxen  of  pure  breed  have  been  abolished.  Last  year  the 
attendance  in  those  classes  was  about  fifteen,  and  as  the 
classes  are  abolished,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  should 
be  some  falling  off  in  numbers.  With  that  exception,  how- 
ever, the  attendance  at  Birmingham  was  remarkably  good. 
It  is,  perhaps,  a  matter  of  course  that  such  large  entrances 
at  the  three  great  Shows  should  attract  much  attention 
at  a  time  when  agricultural  depression  has  lasted  so  long, 
especially  as  the  depression  has  been  heightened  this 
year  by  the  long  drought.  It  is  sometimes  insinuated 
that  if  the  feeding  of  cattle  were  so  difficult  and  costly 
this  year,  as  it  is  often  represented  to  be,  there  would 
be  more  evidence  of  the  fact  in  the  three  great  Shows. 
But  it  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  exhibitors  at 
cattle  Shows  very  rarely  are  of  the  ordinary  farming 
class.  They  are  wealthy  people,  who  are  very  little  affected 
by  good  years  or  bad.  What  the  increasing  attendance  at 
the  Shows  really  does  point  to  in  connexion  with  the 
agricultural  depression  is,  that  land  is  passing  more  and 
more  every  year  into  the  hands  of  the  great  proprietors. 
Fewer  farmers  are  willing  to  risk  the  seasons  now  that  the 
depression  has  lasted  so  long,  and  they  are  retiring  from 
the  struggle.  The  landowners  are  taking  up  the  land 
either  because  they  do  not  find  satisfactory  successors  to  the 
retiring  farmers,  or  because  they  are  convinced  that  they 
themselves  can  manage  better  than  the  ordinary  farmer. 
The  large  landowners,  as  a  matter  of  course,  when  once 


they  become  interested  in  cattle-breeding  and  cattle-feeding, 
turn  their  attention  to  the  cattle  Shows  ;  and,  so  far  from 
its  being  a  matter  of  surprise,  if  one  will  consider  it 
seriously,  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  the  attendance 
at  the  Show  should  grow  the  longer  the  depression  lasts. 
The  number  of  cattle  entered  this  year  is  310,  of  sheep 
217,  and  pigs  107  ;  making  a  grand  total  of  634.  And  as 
the  exhibition  is  the  largest,  so  it  is  one  of  the  best  that  has 
ever  been  held  during  the  ninety-five  years  the  Smithheld 
Club  has  now  been  in  existence.  There  is,  taking  all  the 
breeds,  a  high  level  of  excellence  which  has  seldom  been 
reached.  Of  the  eleven  breeds  of  cattle,  five  show  a  very 
considerable  increase  in  numbers — the  Cross-breeds,  the 
Devons,  Scotch  Polls,  Shorthorns,  and  Bed  Polls.  The  Devons, 
which  come  first  in  the  catalogue,  are  exceedingly  good ;  the 
Herefords  are  quite  up  to  average,  and  the  Shorthorns  are 
of  a  very  high  standard.  But  of  all  breeds,  that  which 
undoubtedly  stands  foremost  is  the  Aberdeen  Angus.  It 
contains  the  champion  animal  at  Islington  and  also  the 
champion  animal  at  Birmingham  and  Norwich ;  while,  apart 
from  these  two  beasts,  there  is  a  remarkably  high  level  of 
excellence  all  through  the  breed. 

The  interest  in  the  selection  of  the  champion  beast  in  the 
Show  was  somewhat  lessened  because  the  animal  which  had 
carried  off  all  the  honours  both  at  Norwich  and  Birmingham 
was  incapacitated  from  competing  at  the  Agricultural  Hall. 
She  is  only  2  years  9  months  and  3  weeks  old,  and  she 
weighs  17  cwt.    She  is  a  beautiful  Aberdeen  Angus  heifer, 
named  "  Bridesmaid  of  Benton,"  and  was  bred  and  fed  by  the 
exhibitor,  Mr.  Clement  Stephenson,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
She  carried  off  everything,  as  already  said,  both  at  Norwich 
and  Birmingham ;  but,  as  she  won  the  first  prize  in  her  class 
at  the  Smithfield  Show  last  year,  she  was  incapacitated 
from   competing   again.     Could   she  have  entered  into 
the  competition,  she  would   undoubtedly  have  been  first 
favourite.     It  may  be  mentioned  that  her  owner,  Mr. 
Clement  Stephenson,  has  now  won  the  Elkington  Chal- 
lenge Cup  at  Birmingham  three  years  in  succession,  and 
thus  becomes  its  absolute  owner.     At  the  last  moment, 
however,  interest  was  quickened  because  it  was  found  that 
an  animal  would  be  entered  for  this  competition  which  had 
not  been  exhibited  at  any  English  show  previously,  and  was 
exceedingly  likely  to  carry  off  the  honours.    It  turned  out 
that  she  actually  did  win  the  Championship.    She  also  is 
a  very  beautiful  Aberdeen  Angus  heifer,  called  "  Pride  of 
the  Highlands,"  and  was  bred   and  fed  by  Mr.  James 
Douglas  Fletcher,  of  Rosehaugh,  Inverness.    She  won  the 
prize  at  the  local  show  held  at  Inverness  last  week,  and  was 
sent  direct  from  there  to  Islington.    Two  Aberdeen  Angus 
heifers  have  thus  this  year  carried  off  all  the  honours  at 
the  three  great  Christmas  Shows — Norwich.  Birmingham, 
and  Islington.    The  Queen  sends  from  Windsor  twelve 
entries  in  the  cattle  classes,  and  she  won  five  first  prizes, 
four  second   prizes,  one  fourth   prize,  and   a  "  Reserve " 
card  with  "  high  commendation."    In  addition,  the  Queen 
takes  the  Breed  Cup  for  the  best  Shorthorn,  as  well  as  the 
50^.  Silver  Cup  for  the  best  steer  in  the  Show.    The  Prince 
of  Wales  this  year  exhibited  eight  animals.    He  wins  four 
first  prizes,  one  second  prize,  and  two  "  Reserve "  cards. 
The  Prince  also  wins  the  Breed  Cup  for  the  best  animal  in 
the  Kerry  and  Dexter  and  small-cattle  classes,  and  with 
his  South  Down  wethers  wins,  not  only  first  prize  and  the 
South  Down  Breed  Cup,  but   is  placed  in   "  Reserve " 
for  the  Champion  Plate  and  the  Shorthorn  prize.  As 
usually  happens,   very   many  of  the   awards   made  at 
Birmingham  a  week  previously  have  been  reversed  at 
Islington.    In  the  case  of  the  Championship,  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  whether  opinion  in  London   would  have 
coincided  with  that  in  Birmingham,  but  certainly  it  is  sur- 
prising that  so  much  difference  should  exist  amongst  the 
judges.    When  one  knows  in  how  many  cases  the  decisions 
in  Birmingham  have  been  reversed,  it  would  almost  appear 
as  if  entirely  different  principles  had  been  adopted.    It  is 
rather  puzzling  to  exhibitors  to  see  such  differences ;  and 
we  would  suggest  that  either  some  common  principle  should 
be  adopted,  or  that  some  explanation  should  be  given  of 
the  reasons  which  lead  to  such  different  results.  Differences 
of  opinion  will,  of  course,  always  exist,  and  cannot  be 
entirely  guarded  against ;  but  at  least  an  attempt  to  main- 
tain uniformity  ought  to  be  made,  if  it  were  only  to  serve 
as  a  guide  for  exhibitors. 

As  stated  above,  the  sheep  entrances  are  the  largest  of 
any  year  except  one,  1890.  Then  224  pens  were  entered, 
while  the  number  of  pens  this  year  is  only  217.    But  the 
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number  is  considerably  larger  than  in  any  other  year,  and 
the  sheep  themselves  are  excellent,  more  especially  the 
short-wool  breeds.  Mr.  Craddock,  of  Eastington,  Glou- 
cestershire, with  a  pen  of  Cotswold  lambs  aged  nine  months 
and  three  weeks,  and  weighing  6  cwt.  i  qr.  13  lbs.,  won  the 
.first  prize,  the  Breed  Cup,  and  the  Championship  of  the 
long-wools.  The  lambs  were  certainly  splendid  animals. 
]  n  Hampshires  Mr.  W.  Newton,  of  Cromarsh  Battle,  Wall- 
ii  gford,  for  the  third  year  in  succession,  carried  off  the 

•  chief  honours.  He  won  the  first  prize  for  wethers,  ewes, 
and  lambs  ;  he  won  the  third  prize  for  lambs,  and  with 
a  very  beautiful  pen  of  lambs,  aged  ten  months  and  two 
weeks,  and  weighing  5  cwt.  3  qrs.  19  lbs.,  won  besides  the 
Breed  Cup  and  the  Champion  Plate  of  30?.  for  the  best  pen 
of  short-wools.  In  Suffolks  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  of  Walton, 
this  year,  like  last,  carried  off  all  the  three  first  prizes. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  in  the  South  Downs,  won  the  first 
prize  for  wethers  and  the  Breed  Cup  ;  he  got  "  highly  com- 
mended "  for  a  second  pen,  and  he  won  the  first  prize  in 
the  ewe  class  and  a  second  prize  in  the  lamb  class.  For  the 
fifth  year  in  succession  Berkshire  pigs  carried  off  the  Cham- 
pion Plates,  both  for  pens  of  two  pigs  and  for  single  pigs. 
Mr.  Lywood,  of  Warwick,  Hants,  won  first  prize  in  the 
older  class,  the  Breed  Cup,  and  the  Champion  Plate,  with 
a  capital  couple  of  pigs.  Mr.  G.  Wood  won  the  Champion 
Plate  for  single  pigs.  The  Duke  of  York  showed  two  pens, 
and  was  "  highly  commended  "  for  one.  Altogether,  pigs 
were  very  well  represented ;  as  stated  above,  the  numbers 

•  were  exceptionally  large. 


SWORDS  AT  MANCHESTER. 

THE  Volunteer  Officers'  Association  at  Manchester, 
comprising,  as  it  does,  nearly  two  hundred  officers  of 
regiments  belonging  to  the  city  and  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts, is  an  important  Society,  whose  objects  are  partly  to 
form  a  social  rendezvous  for  officers  of  the  various  corps,  to 
afford  opportunities  for  the  discussion  of  questions  pertain- 
ing to  Volunteers  that  may  not  be  contrary  to  the  spir  it  of 
military  discipline,  and  for  the  instruction  of  young  officers 
in  their  duties,  and  in  the  study  of  tactics  and  other  mili- 
tary subjects.  The  Council  further  "  seek  to  interest  officers 
generally  in  a  duty  to  which  no  very  great  attention  has 
hitherto  been  paid,  that  of  an  officer's  means  of  defence  in 
his  sword  "  ;  and,  having  this  in  view,  they  invited  Captain 
Alfred  Hutton  to  deliver  an  address  on  the  subject  at  the 
opening  of  their  present  session.  He,  however,  with  the 
large  experience  he  has  had  in  such  matters,  deprecated  the 
idea  of  a  mere  dry  lecture,  and  suggested  an  entertainment 
somewhat  similar  to  Mr.  Egerton  Castle's  now  historic 
"  Story  of  Swordsmanship  "  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  in  1891, 
relying,  with  good  reason,  for  the  dimicatory  portion,  on 
the  assistance  of  the  cream  of  the  School  of  Arms  of  the 
London  Rifle  Brigade,  with  which  he  has  been  honorarily 
connected  for  some  years.  The  entertainment  which  took 
place  last  Saturday  in  the  "  Gentlemen's  Concert  Hall " 
assumed  the  aspect  of  an  important  function. 

In  the  paper  read  by  Captain  Hutton,  his  arguments 
were  devoted  almost  entirely  to  impressing  on  his  audience 
the  necessity  of  teaching  the  use  of  the  sword  to  young 
people,  or  at  least  to  such  of  them  as  are  destined  by  their 
parents  for  a  military  career ;  he  complained  of  the  apathy 
of  most  of  the  large  schools,  and  also  of  those  who  control 
our  competitive  examinations,  but  he  blamed  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  parents  more  than  either,  and  he  gave  an 
instance  of  one  very  important  school  with  an  army  class  of 
something  like  one  hundred  boys,  only  one  of  whom  very 
lately  was  learning  to  fence  at  all,  and  this  was  not  in  any 
way  the  fault  of  the  school,  because  a  very  excellent  master 
was  in  attendance  twice  a  week,  and  any  boy  could  learn 
whose  parents  chose  to  have  him  taught ;  but  ninety-nine 
-out  of  a  hundr  ed  of  those  parents  ignored  the  matter  alto- 
gether. 

The  lecturer  passed  on  to  a  description  of  the  various 
combats  about  to  be  played  by  members  of  the  L.R.B., 
such  as  the  Two-hand  Sword,  the  Broadsword  and  Buckler, 
the  Italian  Rapier  and  Dagger,  and  the  gracefully  pic- 
turesque "Case  of  Rapiers";  and  he  made  considerable 
reference  to  the  famous  "  Maestro  Generalo  Achille 
Marozzo,"  from  whose  anything  but  easy  work  most  of  the 
old  fencing  lias  been  derived.  Ho  took  occasion  to  fire  a 
flying  snot  at  those  "  ultra  practical  people  "  who  are  in- 


clined to  sneer  at  this  Old  S  wordplay,  saying  that  it  is  of  no 
use,  whereas  the  London  Rifle  Brigade  find  it  extremely 
useful  in  increasing  immensely  the  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  fencing-room.  And  he  had  a  word  to  say  to  the  folk 
who  make  out  that  fencing  is  very  difficult  to  learn  ;  point- 
ing out  that,  with  the  exception  of  two  of  the  officers,  the 
performers  were  boys  in  their  teens,  and  yet  that  they  were 
in  the  constant  habit  of  teaching  their  various  feats  of  arms 
to  other  s  in  their  school ;  and  he  was  certainly  corroborated 
by  their  performances  in  the  "  Seance  d'Armes "  which 
brought  the  entertainment  to  a  conclusion. 


SCHUMANN'S  GENOVEVA. 

THE  Royal  College  of  Music  is  rapidly  gaining  a  reputa- 
tion for  the  production  of  interesting  operas  which  are 
seldom  or  never  heard  in  this  country.  Cherubini's  Water 
( 'arrier,  Cornelius's  Barber  of  Bagdad,  Goetz's  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,  and  Nicolai's  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  which  have 
been  played  in  past  years  by  the  students,  were  followed 
last  Wednesday  by  a  work  of  even  greater  interest  to 
musicians — namely,  Schumann's  Genoveva — the  only  at- 
tempt of  the  composer  at  operatic  writing.  Originally  pro- 
duced at  Leipzig  in  1850,  it  has  from  time  to  time  been 
heard  in  Germany,  and,  though  always  received  with  the 
respect  and  interest  which  the  composer's  name  could  not 
fail  to  command,  it  has  never  succeeded  in  gaining  a  firm 
footing  on  the  operatic  stage.  The  reason  for  this  is  not 
far  to  seek.  In  the  first  place,  the  libretto,  though  not 
wanting  in  interest  and  literary  merit,  is  constructed  with 
an  extraordinary  disregard  of  stage-effect.  The  action, 
though  aiming  at  more  dramatic  consistency  than  was 
usual  in  the  operas  of  the  day,  constantly  halts  and  is 
encumbered  by  superfluities,  and  what  should  be  one  of 
the  most  important  characters  of  the  drama — the 
part  of  Golo — is  so  inconsistent  that  it  seems  impossible 
to  know  whether  he  is  to  be  considered  as  the  villain  he 
undoubtedly  is,  or  as  a  mere  weak  being  led  astray  by  his 
foster-mother  and  the  force  of  passion.  These  defects  are, 
moreover,  emphasized  by  the  music  which  Schumann  set  to 
the  libretto.  His  aims  were  obviously  in  the  right  direction. 
He  intended  to  avoid  the  trickiness  and  theatricality  of  the 
French  school,  and  to  attain  something  like  the  continuity 
which  Wagner  was  striving  after  in  his  second  style.  But 
Schumann  reckoned  in  this  case  without  rightly  estimating 
his  own  powers,  and  the  force  of  his  genius — so  essentially 
lyrical  in  its  disposition — was  too  strong  for  him.  In  avoid- 
ing full  closes,  and  treating  the  recitative  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  musical  illustration  of  the  drama,  in  his  delibe- 
rate disregard  of  climax  and  of  mere  stage-effect,  he  fell 
into  the  opposite  fault,  and  succeeded  in  being  only  mono- 
tonous where  he  should  have  been  dramatic.  His  aims,  so 
to  speak,  are  always  apparent,  and  he  is  continually  stopping 
the  inclination  of  his  natural  bent  for  the  sake  of  the 
principles  he  had  set  before  him. 

Besides  this,  he  displays,  in  Genoveva,  a  singrrlar  want 
of  power  in  musical  characterization.  Golo,  Genoveva, 
Siegfried,  and  Margarethe  sing  exactly  the  same  kind  of 
music — often  beautiful  intrinsically,  but  absolutely  undra- 
matic  in  style,  and  unsuited  to  convey  to  the  audience  any 
idea  of  the  contrast  which  should  mark  the  four  leading 
characters  of  the  play.  Even  this  defect  might  have  been 
neutralized  if  the  composer  had  been  a  great  master  of 
orchestration  ;  but  this  precisely  was  Schumann's  weak 
point,  and  the  orchestr  ation  throughout  the  opera  is  singu- 
larly colourless,  and  wanting  in  characterization.  Genoveva 
teems  with  beautiful  music ;  but  it  is  not,  and  can  never  be, 
a  good  opera,  and  while  the  musician  will  always  listen  to 
it  with  interest,  it  does  not  possess  the  germs  of  vitality  and 
the  power  of  appealing  to  a  rrrixed  audience  which  alone  can 
secure  permanent  success  on  the  operatic  stage.  Irr  the  history 
of  opera  it  must  remain  isolated  ;  an  interesting  attempt  in 
a  right  direction  by  a  man  of  immense  genius,  but  of  limited 
powers.  The  defects  which  have  been  briefly  pointed  out 
stand  seriously  in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory  performance 
under  any  conditions ;  but  they  were  such  as  might  well 
have  appeared  insuperable  in  br  inging  forward  the  work  by 
artists  of  no  experience.  The  credit  is,  therefore,  all  the 
greater  to  Professor  Stanford,  and  those  who  worked  with 
him,  for  securing  even  so  good  a  result  as  was  at  tained  last 
Wednesday.  The  earnestness  and  painstaking  of  all  con- 
cerned, from  the  principals   down   to   the   chorus  and 
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orchestra,  deserve  unstinted  praise.  Blemishes  were,  under 
the  conditions,  inevitable  ;  for  the  materials  at  command 
in  a  school  like  the  Royal  College  cannot  always  be 
sufficient  for  so  weighty  a  task  as  the  performance  of  a  diffi- 
cult opera  on  a  large  stage  like  that  of  Drury  Lane.  The 
Genoveva  of  Miss  Bruckshaw,  the  Siegfried  of  Mr.  Arch- 
deacon, and  the  Drago  of  Mr.  Maynard,  all  showed  various 
degrees  of  promise,  while  the  Margarethe  of  Miss  Lunn 
approached  occasionally  an  even  higher  standard  of  excel- 
lence, and  showed  throughout  a  strong  feeling  for  dramatic 
singing,  which  only  requires  further  study  to  bear  rich 
fruit.  The  least  successful  of  the  principal  singers  was  Mr. 
William  Green ;  but  in  his  favour  it  should  be  remembered 
that,  as  Golo,  he  had  by  far  the  most  difficult  task  to  accom- 
plish, and  it  would  be  hard  to  name  a  tenor  now  before  the 
public  who  could  entirely  succeed  in  so  thankless  a  part. 
The  chorus  sang  well,  but  was  hardly  strong  enough,  par- 
ticularly in  the  beautiful  March  at  the  end  of  the  first  act ; 
and  the  orchestra,  setting  aside  a  few  slips,  played  with  an 
amount  of  care  and  enthusiasm  which  deserves  every  praise. 
The  staging  showed  intelligence  and  a  commendable  dis- 
regard of  the  traditions  of  Italian  opera,  and  the  whole  per- 
formance was  conducted  by  Professor  Stanford  with  a  skill 
which  does  him  infinite  credit. 


PICTURE  GALLERIES. 

THE  Exhibition  in  Pall  Mall  East  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Painters  in  Water-Colours  contains  much  work 
that  is  accomplished,  and  not  a  little  that  may  be  regarded 
as  evidence  of  the  inheritance  of  the  masters  of  English 
water-colour  art,  modified  by  individual  conviction  and  ex- 
pression, yet  decidedly  eloquent  of  the  influences  of  the 
historic  past.  This  impression  of  historic  continuity,  a  kind 
of  true  succession,  is  nowhere  so  strongly  manifested  as  a 
vital  and  national  characteristic  as  in  the  Exhibition  of 
the  "  Old  "  Water-Colour  Society.  Since  there  are  masters 
there  must  needs  be  schools,  and  while  the  traditions  of  the 
elders  have  prevailed  in  the  schools,  there  has  ever  been 
among  the  masters  themselves  an  interchange  of  influence, 
unconscious  or  active.  A  representative  collection  of  Eng- 
lish water-colours  might  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  the  written  record  of  the  critical  historian,  and, 
indeed,  render  such  commentary  superfluous,  so  completely 
might  it  reveal  the  whole  evolution  of  the  art.  It  is  inte- 
resting to  note  at  the  Society's  Exhibition  drawings  that, 
in  various  directions,  are  suggestive  of  the  example  of 
Girtin,  Turner,  De  Wint,  Barret,  and  others.  These  in- 
fluences are  to  be  traced  in  certain  of  the  "sketches  and 
studies,"  to  adopt  the  official  description  of  the  Exhibition, 
though  sketches  and  studies  do  not  entirely  monopolize  the 
walls  and  screens  of  the  Gallery.  There  are  some  few  in- 
stances of  picture-making,  more  elaborate  in  scheme,  and 
projected  on  a  larger  scale  of  presentation,  than  were 
formerly  considered  proper  to  drawings  in  water-colour. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Henshall  shows  a  scene  from  Adam  Bede 
(253) — the  prison  scene, and  a  somewhat  luxurious  chamber 
— which  has  qualities  of  tone  and  colour  that  charm 
the  trained  eye,  and  are,  indeed,  very  admirable ;  yet, 
with  all  the  skill  and  learning  of  the  artist,  the  picture  is 
far  from  being  impressive.  Painters  who  take  up  drama 
and  poetry  often  appear  to  be  more  intent  on  a  telling 
label  for  their  work  than  inspired  by  an  imaginative 
motif  that  "  possesses  "  them.  Thus  in  the  large  draw- 
ing by  Mr.  E.  R.  Hughes  (30)  there  is  no  apprehension 
whatever  of  the  poetic  conception  which,  according  to  the 
Catalogue,  moved  the  artist  to  design  this  clever  and  sin- 
gular example  of  decorative  art.  "  The  thin  dead  body  " 
of  Miss  Rossetti's  poem,  "  which  waits  the  eternal  term," 
and  is  so  fearful  a  circumstance  in  the  ballad,  has  nothing 
of  mystery  or  horror  in  its  aspect,  as  Mr.  Hughes  here  pre- 
sents it,  on  a  scale  that  is  almost  life-size.  There  is  much 
more  of  poetic  feeling  in  landscape  studies  than  in  such 
realistic  treatment  of  themes  borrowed  from  literature,  as  is 
agreeably  shown  in  certain  drawings  by  Mr.  Albert  Good- 
win, Mr.  Alfred  Hunt,  Mr.  Matthew  Hale,  Sir  F.  Powell, 
Mr.  T.  Waite,  and  others.  Mr.  Goodwin  is  represented 
by  several  notable  examples.  Masterly  both  in  the  draughts- 
manship and  the  truth  and  subtlety  of  record  are  the 
"  Whitby  Abbey  "  (13),  the  Turneresque  study  of  Siena  and 
its  walls  (209) — in  the  intense  sunlight  of  morn,  and  the 
wonderful   study  of  twilight,   "  Oxford   from  Magdalen 


Tower"  (154),  perhaps  the  finest  of  the  artist's  beautiful 
drawings  of  the  city,  and  a  singularly  impressive  study  of 
the  last  mysterious  hour  of  twilight.  Mr.  Alfred  Hunt's 
"Whitby"  (180),  if  less  poetic — we  would  not  say  more 
prosaic — than  Mr.  Goodwin's,  has  its  own  measure  of  charm, 
the  charm  that  will  be  found  abiding  by  all  with  eyes  to 
appreciate  its  force  and  simplicity  of  treatment,  though 
some  may  prefer  the  artist's  rendering  of  a  wilder  scene  and 
a  more  tempestuous  mood  of  Nature  in  the  "  Carnedd 
Dafydd  "  (145). 

Mr.  T.  Waite  is  still  inspired  by  the  land  of  spacious 
meadows  and  trackless  downs,  and  still  recalls  something  of 
the  style  of  De  Wint  and  the  charm  of  Copley  Fielding  in 
"  Salvington,  Sussex  "  (91),  "  Haymaking  at  Findon  "  (109), 
and  "  The  South  Downs"  (13) ;  though  in  these,  his  larger 
drawings,  we  note,  as  in  previous  exhibitions,  less  indivi- 
duality than  in  his  smaller  drawings,  such  as  the  delightful 
"  Aldborough  "  (309).  Of  Mr.  Matthew  Hale's  always  note- 
worthy work  we  must  instance  the  "Bristol  Cathedral" 
(18),  a  sketch  of  old  houses  crowned  by  the  Cathedral,  taken 
from  the  river-side,  which  has  the  interest  of  accurate  topo- 
graphical observation  and  the  charm  of  deft  craftsmanship. 
We  have  seen  more  pleasing  drawings  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Allan 
than  "Going  to  Market"  (45),  where  loose  handling  is 
carried  to  an  extreme ;  and  the  figures  appear  not  enve- 
loped by  atmosphere,  but  cut  out  from  it.  Mr.  Walter 
Field  shows  better  work  than  we  have  yet  seen  from 
him.  His  drawing  of  meadowland  and  of  a  spacious  sky 
flecked  with  the  clouds  that  portend  wind  (113),  albeit 
on  a  scale  needlessly  large,  reveals  an  excellent  observation 
of  Nature  and  close,  jet  unlaboured,  fruits  of  study.  Too 
large,  again,  for  true  effect  and  concentration  is  Mr.  E.  K. 
Johnson's  "  Early  Morning  in  June"  (127),  an  old  garden 
rich  with  many-coloured  flowers,  set  about  with  tall  elms. 
This  distracting  work  is  wanting  in  the  atti  action  that  be- 
longs to  Mr.  Ernest  Waterlow's  admirable  little  drawing, 
"  The  Old  Home  "  (212).  Mr.  Burne  Jones  exhibits  various 
studies  for  paintings — a  "  Head  "  for  the  "  Perseus  "  (235) — 
with  other  portrait  studies,  among  which  are  an  extremely 
beautiful  "Study  for  the  Virgin"  (239),  and  a  graceful 
"  Study  of  a  Girl  "  (242).  Space  allows  us  the  mention  only 
of  the  delightful  drawings  of  birds  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Marks — the 
Cockatoos  of  No.  108  must  be  named  as  a  masterpiece ; 
Mr.  Herbert  Marshall's  capital  "  Edinburgh  "  (201),  a 
transcript  worthy  of  the  scene ;  Mr.  Robert  Little's  clever 
note  of  the  Jubilee  Procession  (255) ;  Mr.  E.  A.  Goodall's 
sensitive  record  of  Venetian  moonlight  (357) ;  Mr.  Napier 
Hemy's  vigorous  marine  sketches  (27  and  43) ;  and  Mr. 
Henshall's  "  An  Old  Story  "  (348). 

At  the  Japanese  Gallery,  28  New  Bond  Street,  there 
is  on  view  a  new  and,  it  is  said,  a  final  series  of  land- 
scape sketches  of  Eastern  subjects  by  Mr.  John  Varley, 
the  fruits  of  the  artist's  recent  tour  in  India.  They 
represent  chiefly  scenes  in  Western  and  Central  India. 
Many  of  the  most  interesting  examples  are  inspired  by 
the  picturesque  Nerbudda  Valley  from  Jubbalpore  north- 
ward— such  as  the  admirable  drawings,  "  The  Falls  of  the 
Nerbudda"  (71),  "Jubbalpore"  (28),  and  "The  White 
Marble  Gorges  of  the  Nerbudda "  (29).  The  cities  of 
Agra,  with  the  Taj  Mahal — that  building  which  Fergusson 
esteemed  unapproached  among  the  beautiful  buildings  of 
the  world — and  of  Delhi,  with  its  neighbourhood,  supply 
Mr.  Varley  with  numerous  subjects  for  his  excellent  method 
and  unerring  sense  of  the  picturesque.  The  exhibition 
will  well  repay  the  study  of  those  who  know  India,  and  of 
those  for  whom  India  is  still  "  the  East  "  and  the  land  of 
mystery. 


MONLY  MATTERS. 

THE  sensitiveness  which  has  prevailed  in  the  money 
market  for  so  long  a  time  still  continues.  Rates  rise 
and  fall  with  bewildering  rapidity.  At  one  moment  it  is 
difficult  to  borrow  on  any  terms ;  a  day  or  two  later  bankers 
complain  that  they  cannot  get  anything  for  their  money. 
Last  week,  for  example,  the  bill-brokers  and  discount 
houses  put  up  the  rates  on  short  loans,  while  they  borrowed 
a  very  large  amount  at  the  Bank  of  England.  For  a  con- 
siderable part  of  it — for  over  a  million,  it  is  said — they  paid 
as  much  as  3^  per  cent. ;  that  is,  ^  per  cent,  above  Bank- 
rate.  Early  this  week  the  rate  declined  to  very  little  over 
2  per  cent.,  and  bankers  complained  that  they  could  not 
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dispose  of  their  funds,  while  there  was  a  good  deal  of  specu- 
lation as  to  whether  the  Bank  will  not  find  it  necessary  to 
lower  its  rate  of  discount  even  before  Christmas.  Since, 
there  has  been  another  change.  All  this  is  the  result  of 
the  distrust  that  has  prevailed  so  long.  The  supply  of  loan- 
able capital  in  the  market  is  really  not  large — not  very 
much  inore  than  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand  on  reason- 
able terms.  Whenever,  therefore,  bankers  become  in  the 
least  apprehensive — think  it  necessary,  that  is,  to  accumulate 
a  larger  reserve  than  they  hold  already — borrowers  find  that 
they  have  to  go  to  the  Bank  of  England  to  obtain  accom- 
modation. The  instant,  on  the  other  hand,  that  bankers 
begin  to  lend  freely,  rates  go  down.  Thus  the  sensitiveness 
is,  in  its  essence,  evidence  that  the  distrust  that  has  lasted 
so  long  is  not  yet  quite  at  an  end,  that  neither  bankers  nor 
their  customers  have  quite  recovered  confidence,  and  that 
every  now  and  then  they  act  without  due  consideration. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  distrust  is  being  dissipated.  It 
is  nothing  like  as  great  as  it  was  a  little  while  ago  ;  indeed, 
so  far  as  our  own  market  is  concerned,  it  is  now  mainly 
kept  alive  by  the  Trust  crisis.  The  Trusts,  however,  though 
their  difficulties  are  of  serious  importance  to  Trust  share- 
holders and  other  persons  to  whom  they  are  indebted,  are 
not  of  very  serious  consequence  to  the  general  market. 
Another  cause  of  the  sensitiveness  that  has  existed  so  long 
is  the  steady  demand  for  gold  for  the  Continent.  Just  as 
the  several  Continental  Governments  are  endeavouring  to 
increase  and  improve  their  military  armaments,  so  they 
take  every  opportunity  to  add  to  the  gold  reserves  which 
will  be  available  when  war  breaks  out.  Russia,  as  we  all 
know,  has  taken  advantage  of  the  friendliness  of  French 
investors  to  accumulate  an  immense  gold  reserve.  All  the 
other  great  military  Governments  are  following  the  example 
of  Russia,  though  in  a  much  more  moderate  manner.  A 
third  cause  of  the  sensitiveness  is  the  fear  that  the  United 
States  Government  may  borrow  in  London,  and  may  take 
away  a  large  amount  of  gold.  That  President  Cleveland 
will  require  to  borrow  seems  certain.  He  admits  himself, 
in  his  Message  to  Congress,  that  there  will  be  probably  a 
deficit  this  year  of  not  much  less  than  six  millions  sterling. 
But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  will  borrow  in  London ; 
certainly  he  could  borrow  with  much  greater  advantage  at 
home.  And  his  Message  rather  leads  us  to  think  that  he 
will  borrow  at  home.  He  points  out  that  the  existing  laws 
regulating  the  borrowing  powers  of  the  Government  are 
not  as  clear  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  are  not  as  advantageous 
to  the  Government ;  in  other  woids,  the  usual  interpreta- 
tion of  the  existing  law  is  that  the  Government  may  borrow 
whatever  sums  are  required  to  maintain  the  convertibility 
of  the  Government's  paper,  but  that  it  must  borrow  in 
bonds  bearing  a  four  per  cent,  rate  of  interest.  But  quite 
probably  the  President  has  not  made  up  his  mind  as  yet 
either  as  to  where  or  how  he  will  borrow.  All  that  seems  clear 
is,  that  he  wants  a  loan.  For  the  moment,  then,  the  dread 
of  an  American  loan  need  not  very  much  trouble  our  money 
market.  Whether  the  Bank  of  England  rate  will  be  reduced 
or  not,  it  is  very  probable  that  money  will  become  exceed- 
ingly cheap  early  in  the  new  year.  There  are  signs  of  a 
gradual  and  slow  improvement  in  trade  ;  and  there  are 
also  signs  that  investors  are  plucking  up  courage.  But 
there  is  not  likely,  for  all  that,  to  be  such  an  increase  either 
in  trade  or  in  new  issues  as  will  very  much  disturb  the 
money  market  for  many  months  to  come.  Just  immediately 
the  India  Council,  not  having  been  able  to  sell  its  bills  and 
telegraphic  transfers  as  freely  as  it  had  hoped,  is  obliged 
to  borrow  another  million  and  a  half  sterling  in  six 
months  bills.  That  may  probably  absorb  the  excess  money 
in  the  market,  and  prevent  any  change  in  rates.  But  as 
soon  as  Christmas  is  over  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
that  the  supply  of  money  in  the  maiket  will  become  very 
large,  and  that  rates  will  fall  and  will  remain  low  for  a  con- 
siderable time — unless,  of  course,  political  anxieties  on  the 
Continent  should  increase. 

As  pointed  out  above,  the  value  of  money  tended  rapidly 
downwards  early  in  the  week ;  but  since  there  has  been  a 
marked  recovery.  The  rate  of  discount  in  the  open  market, 
for  example,  which  had  fallen  to  about  2^  per  cent.,  has 
recovered  to  about  2\  per  cent.,  and  bill-brokers  since  in 
many  cases  have  asked,  though  not  often  with  success,  even 
higher  rates.  As  explained  above,  the  rapid  movements 
that  take  place  are  mainly  duo  to  the  uneasiness  that  pre- 
vails. But  there  is  this  further  cause  in  operation,  that  last 
wick  a  very  considerable  amount  was  borrowed  from  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  the  addition  so  made  to  the  funds  in 


the  open  market  not  unnaturally  lowered  rates.  This 
week  the  money  has  had  to  be  paid  back,  and  equally 
naturally  that  has  raised  rates.  Then  the  borrowing  by 
the  India  Council  has,  as  a  matter  of  course,  had  a  con- 
siderable influence  upon  the  market. 

The  India  Council  on  Wednesday  offered  for  tender  50' 
lakhs  of  rupees  in  bills  and  telegraphic  transfers,  and  less 
than  half  a  lakh  was  applied  for.  During  the  week  the 
whole  of  the  sales  effected  by  the  Council  did  not  bring  in 
66,ooo£.,  and  from  the  1st  of  April  to  Tuesday  night  the 
Council  obtained  by  the  sale  of  its  drafts  less  than  6\ 
millions  sterling.  Thus,  as  already  said,  it  has  raised  by 
the  sale  of  its  drafts  less  than  G\  millions  sterling,  more- 
than  eight  out  of  the  twelve  months  having  elapsed.  Some 
little  time  ago  the  Council  borrowed  upon  Debentures 
somewhat  over  a  million  and  a  quarter  sterling.  Later 
still  it  borrowed  upon  six  months  bills  2  millions  sterling, 
and  now  it  is  borrowing  a  million  and  a  half  sterling.  Its 
total  borrowings,  therefore,  during  the  current  year 
amount  up  to  the  present  to  4I  millions  sterling,  and  the 
sales  have  brought  in  less  than  6\  millions  sterling.  Thus 
the  total  receipts  from  sales  and  loans  amount  to  only  about 
1 1  £  millions  sterling.  Considerably  less  than  four  months 
of  the  year  remain,  and  there  are  about  7^  millions  sterling 
to  raise  somehow.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
market  is  looking  for  a  good  deal  more  borrowing.  There 
is  a  good  demand  for  silver  for  India  and  the  Far  East 
generally,  and  the  price  recovered  on  Wednesday  to  32^^. 
per  oz. 

The  attempt  made  in  New  York  last  week  to  put  up 
prices  in  the  hope  of  attracting  the  general  public  has 
broken  down  already,  as  every  competent  observer  was  pre- 
pared to  find.  As  matters  stand  it  is  impossible  to  get  up 
a  sustained  speculation  in  the  United  States.  The  liquida- 
tion of  bad  business  has  only  begun,  and  it  will  have  to  be 
carried  on  for  a  considerable  time  yet.  This  is  evident, 
amongst  other  things,  from  the  rumours  respecting  the 
financial  difficulties  of  the  Atchison  Railroad  Company. 
The  existence  of  such  difficulties  is  contradicted  by  the 
President,  and  in  one  sense  the  contradiction  may  be  quite 
accurate.  It  may  be  quite  true  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
the  appointment  of  Receivers.  But  that  the  Company 
is  in  financial  difficulties  is  notorious — indeed,  has  been 
notorious  for  many  months.  While  the  crisis  was  at 
its  height  the  breakdown  of  the  Atchison  and  of  the 
Union  Pacific  was  confidently  expected.  The  Union 
Pacific  has  broken  down.  The  Atchison  so  far  has  tided 
over  its  difficulties,  and  for  anything  we  know  to  the 
contrary  may  succeed  in  pulling  through  ultimately.  It  is 
quite  probable,  as  the  President  says,  that  the  rumours 
circulated  in  New  York  are  grossly,  and  in  some  cases  even 
maliciously,  exaggerated  ;  but  that  there  is  a  basis  for  the 
rumours  is  beyond  dispute.  And  what  is  true  of  certain 
railroad  Companies  is  true  in  many  other  directions.  There 
are  financial  difficulties,  there  is  a  lock-up  of  capital,  and 
there  will  have  to  be  a  long-continued  liquidation.  Besides 
this,  President  Cleveland  in  his  Message  makes  it  perfectly 
clear  that  he  means  to  push  the  reform  of  the  Tariff  with 
as  much  energy  and  determination  as  he  pushed  the  repeal 
of  the  Sherman  Act.  That  being  so,  it  is  only  too  probable 
that  Congress  will  be  occupied  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  next  year  in  the  discussion.  And  while  uncertainty  con- 
tinues as  to  what  is  to  be  the  commercial  policy  of  the 
United  States  it  is  folly  to  expect  active  stock  markets. 
But  while  the  public  ought  to  shut  its  ears  resolutely 
against  all  designs  to  induce  it  to  engage  in  speculation, 
there  are  very  favourable  opportunities  for  safe  investment 
in  good  bonds,  if  proper  care  is  taken  in  selecting  the  bonds. 
The  delay  of  the  Argentine  Congress  in  confirming  the 
settlement  of  the  debt  agreed  upon  between  the  Government 
and  the  Rothschild  Committee  is  also  depressing  markets, 
and  so  are  the  railway  traffic  returns.  Some  of  them  fail 
to  show  that  improvement  which  was  so  generally  expected 
from  the  end  of  the  coal  strike.  The  Stock  Exchange, 
however,  is  too  impatient.  It  does  not  allow  sufficient  time 
for  the  repairs  and  prepara  tions  certain  to  have  been  neces- 
sary after  so  long  a  stoppage  of  work.  Upon  the  Continent 
the  Bourses  are  wonderfully  steady,  considering  all  the 
circumstances.  Hut  matters  look  unpromising  as  regards 
Greece,  Spain,  and  Italy.  It  is  said  that  the  great  Paris 
bankers  aro  resolved  upon  financing  Spain  whatever  it  may 
cost.  If  so,  they  may  be  able  to  bolster  up  Spanish  credit, 
as  they  have  succeeded  in  bolstering  up  Russian  credit ;  but 
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that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  Spanish  finances  are  in 
a  very  bad  state.  And  there  is  just  as  little  improvement  in 
Italy  as  in  Spain. 


Though  in  nearly  every  direction  prices  have  reacted 
after  the  recent  strength  which  culminated  on  Saturday  of 
last  week,  the  most  noticeable  movements  in  the  market 
have  been  in  the  American  department,  in  Mexican 
Government  issues,  and  in  Peruvian  Corporation  bonds. 
Consols,  which  closed  at  98^,  are  about  J  lower  than  on 
Thursday  of  last  week.  Indian  sterling  issues  are  practi- 
cally unaltered.  Colonial  Inscribed  stocks  are,  to  a 
small  extent,  higher — only  fractionally  so.  The  Home 
Railway  department  has  been  extremely  sluggish.  Scotch 
descriptions  are  a  little  better,  on  more  hopeful  views 
respecting  the  settlement  of  the  strike.  Southern  issues 
have  been  unsettled,  yet  on  balance  the  changes,  com- 
pared with  a  week  ago,  in  the  Deferred  stocks  do 
not  exceed  §■  to  London  and  North-Western  stock 
closed  on  Thursday  at  165^,  or  the  same  as  on  Thursday 
of  last  week.  In  the  foreign  department  the  leading 
feature  has  been  a  rise  in  Spanish  bonds,  which  have 
touched  63^ ;  on  Thursday  of  last  week  the  price  was 
61  only.  Russian  have  risen  to  10 1.  Italian  improved  to 
8 1 1,  or  I  higher  than  on  the  preceding  Thursday.  Greek 
have  relapsed  heavily.  The  Four  per  Cent.  Rente  is  3^ 
down,  and  the  Five  per  Cents  have  fallen  4  for  the  week. 
Turkish  and  Egyptian  issues  continue  firm,  and  some 
Turkish  issues  have  touched  the  best  quotations  ever  re- 
corded. Brazilians  have  improved,  and  there  is  a  further  rise 
in  Chilians,  which  are  qi,  or  2  higher  than  a  week  ago. 
Mexican  Sterling  bonds  have  fallen  back  to  65I,  or  4  lower 
than  a  week  ago.  Peruvian  Corporation  bonds  at  54  are 
ij  down  from  the  closing  price  on  the  preceding  Thursday. 
The  most  considerable  movement  in  the  American  market 
has  been  in  Atchison.  The  Four  per  Cent.  Gold  bonds 
have  fallen  to  73,  or  3^  lower,  and  the  shares  to  iqjj,  or  1^ 
down.  Milwaukees  have  declined  about  2  ;  Louisvilles  and 
Unions  have  risen  to  a  small  fractional  extent.  Erie  Second 
Mortgage  bonds  closed  on  Thursday  at  78,  a  fall  of  2  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  Thursday.  Grand  Trunk  of 
Canada  descriptions  have  further  relapsed ;  Guaranteeds 
are  down  to  62  j.  Mexican  Railways  have  risen  during  the 
week,  but  have  reacted  from  the  best,  though  they  still 
closed  from  ^  to  i|  above  last  week's  prices.  A  large 
speculation  has  been  carried  on  in  Allsopp's  Brewery,  the 
Ordinary  rising  to  over  54,  afterwards  declining  to  about  50. 
Trust  stocks  have  rallied  after  their  recent  great  decline. 


THE  THEATRES. 

SINCE  it  was  resolved  to  withdraw  The  Tempter  from 
the  Haymarket  at  a  comparatively  early  date,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  Mr.  Tree  exercised  a  wise  dis- 
cretion in  reviving  Captain  Swift  in  its  place,  pending 
the  preparations  for  producing  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan's 
drama,  The  Charlatan.  Whatever  may  be  the  faults  of 
Mr.  Haddon  Chambers's  artificial,  but  on  the  whole  inte- 
resting and  well-constructed,  play,  it  is  evident  that  in 
Wilding,  the  returned  bushranger,  Mr.  Tree  has  found  a 
part  which  suits  his  powers  better,  perhaps,  than  anything 
he  has  yet  attempted  out  of  the  direct  line  of  character- parts. 
To  those  who  object  that  he  has  not  made  the  felon-hero 
sufficiently  Orsonish  the  answer  is  obvious.  The  man  has 
travelled  much,  has  probably  mixed  a  great  deal  among 
people  of  widely  differing  positions  in  life,  and  possesses 
that  power,  much  more  frequently  found  in  women  than  in 
men,  of  rapid  adaptation  to  any  surroundings.  Moreover, 
Mr.  Tree  has  been  careful  to  make  him  not  quite  a  gentle- 
man, and  this  part  of  his  work  the  actor  has  done  with  rare 
subtlety  and  skill.  Wilding's  get-up  is  irreproachable — sus- 
piciously so — and  his  politeness  is  invested  with  an  admirable 
touch  of  exaggeration.  His  original  rudeness  to  Gardiner 
is,  of  course,  partly  born  of  fear,  but  there  is  the  cjaucherie  of 
the  parvenu  added.  His  treatment  of  Marshall,  prompted 
by  the  same  fear,  savours  rather  of  the  insolence  of  one  but 
newly  used  to  command  than  of  the  accustomed  dignity  of 
demeanour  of  a  gentleman  towards  his  host's  servants  ;  and 
the  uneasiness  of  his  assumed  nonchalance  in  the  quarrel 
with  young  Seabrook  is  also  finely  marked.     It  might 


reasonably  be  objected  that  not  quite  tenderness  enough  is 
apparent  in  the  bushranger's  treatment  of  his  mother,  and 
certainly  the  part  would  gain  in  sympathy  by  an  increase 
in  demonstrated  filial  affection.  Take  it  all  round,  how- 
ever, this  is  an  extremely  fascinating  performance,  and  shows 
what  Mr.  Tree  can  do  with  a  semi-romantic  part  if  he  likes. 
Nothing  more  can  or  need  be  said  of  Mr.  Macklin's  Gardiner 
but  that  it  was  a  repetition  of  his  earlier  admirably  sound  and 
impressive  rendering  of  the  Queensland  squatter.  Mrs.  Tree 
is  again  the  simple,  pathetic  Stella  that  she  was  on  former 
occasions ;  Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh  was  an  arch  and  capti- 
vating Mabel ;  and  Mr.  Kemble  resumed  his  original  gentle 
and  touching  impersonation  of  old  Mr.  Seabrook.  There 
are  some  changes  in  the  cast,  but  they  do'  not  call  for  com- 
mendatory notice. 

A  second  and  closer  acquaintance  with  Under  the  Clock 
at  the  Court  Theatre — the  revue  which  is  the  joint  work 
of  Mr.  Brookfield  and  Mr.  Hicks — goes  far  to  confirm  our 
first  impressions  of  the  piece.  The  play  goes  as  briskly  as 
ever,  and  the  mimicry  and  caricature  have,  if  possible,  im- 
proved in  accuracy  and  pungency.  The  music  is  in  every 
way  worthy  of  the  dialogue,  the  first  duet  between  Mr. 
Brookfield  and  Mr.  Hicks  and  "  Travellers'  Tales,"  a  song 
of  Miss  Lottie  Venne's,  being  especially  good.  Miss  Maude 
Wilmot  dances  very  prettily,  and  is  very  well  supported  by 
Mr.  Hicks  and  Mr.  Nainby,  while  Mr.  Brookfield's  imita- 
tion of  Mr.  Tree,  as  the  Tempter,  was  as  keen  as  ever, 
with  new  touches  of  excellence.  Of  the  others,  Mr.  Hicks 
was,  perhaps,  happiest  in  his  imitations  of  Mr.  Irving  and 
Mr.  Wyndham  ;  while  Miss  Lottie  Venne  was  at  her  best 
as  the  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray,  and  in  her  imitation  of  Miss 
Julia  Neilson.  The  Devil's  Song,  with  its  chorus  from  "  The 
Whistling  Coon,"  seems  to  gain  in  originality  and  piquancy, 
and  the  shipwreck  scene  on  the  table  is  excellent,  though 
the  stage  is  a  little  too  dark.  We  should  like,  perhaps, 
to  see  more  of  Sherlock  Holmes  and  Dr.  Watson,  whose 
sudden  appearance  at  the  end  is  a  pleasing  surprise  ;  for  in 
the  intricacies  of  the  brilliant  travestie  the  original  characters 
are  almost  lost  sight  of.  But  after  an  evening  spent  at 
the  Court  we  feel  very  much  inclined  to  say  of  Mr.  Brook- 
field and  Mr.  Hicks,  in  the  words  of  the  song,  "  W ell,  these 
are  original  men  !  " 


TO  LABBYLOBENGULACHERE. 

["  On  Saturday  afternoon  it  was  our  painful  duty  to  record 
that  a  force  of  '  burghers'  from  Fort  Victoria  had  been  ordered 
by  Mr.  Rhodes  to  seize  from  the  brave  and  virtuous  Matabele 
some  of  their  personal  property.  We  shudder  to  state  that  the 
burghers  obeyed  these  orders,  and  did  actually  go  and  forcibly 
deprive  the  Matabele  of  their  possessions.  When  we  add  that 
the  possessions  in  question  consisted  of  several  hundred  head  of 
captured  Maehona  women  aud  children,  whom  the  Matabele  were 
peacefully  carrying  off  to  their  own  happy  kraals,  the  unscrupu- 
lous conduct  of  the  burghers  will  be  more  apparent." — St.  James's 
Gazetted] 

HEARD  you  not  that  horrid  rumour, 
Grateful  to  the  savage  humour 
Of  the  British  news-consumer  1 

Heard  you  not  1  or  don't  }-ou  care  1 
Trusted  friend  of  Labbygula, 
That  benign,  pacific  rulah 
Of  your  special  "  Borrioboola," 
Philanthropic  Lobenchere ! 

Heard  you  not  what  that  marauder, 
That  land-grabbing  tribe-defrauder, 
Cecil  Rhodes's  base  applauder, 

Has  been  up  to,  over  there  1 
How  the  gentle  Matabele 
Cannot  bag  Mashonas  freely, 
But  with  rifle  or  with  steel  he 

Pots  or  pinks  him,  Lobenchere. 

If  he  kidnapped  those  Mashona, 
Isn't  he  their  lawful  ownah  1 
Aren't  they  Labbychula's  bona 

Et  catalla  1    Is  it  fair, 
Just  because  they'd  not  been  bartered, 
That  their  captors  should  be  martyred 
By  the  ruffians  of  the  "  Chartered  "  ! 

Rise,  O  rise,  Lobengulere  ! 
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Rise,  cr  men  will  ask  in  wonder 

"  Does  he  fear  he's  made  a  blunder  1 

Are  not  massacre  and  plunder 

Names  for  Britain  everywhere  1 
Does  he  think  the  charge  ill-founded, 
Which  he  once  held  amply  grounded, 
That  we  shoot  and  stab  the  wounded  1 " 

Do  you  think  so,  Lobenchere  1 

Nay,  the  vileness  of  the  Briton 
Must  be  much  too  deeply  written 
On  the  tablets  acid-bitten 

Of  the  British  heart  you  bear ; 
Demonstration's  utmost  rigour 
Could  not  in  your  mind  disfigure 
Any  kind  of  hostile  nigger — 

Well  we  know  it,  Lobenchere. 

Rise,  then  !    What  intimidates  you  ? 
Rise  !    Your  sable  pal  awaits  you  ; 
In  yourself  a  host  he  rates  you, 

And,  indeed,  we're  quite  aware — 
Though  your  case  be  lame  and  "  limpy," 
Meagre,  flimsy,  scant  and  skimpy — 
That  you  are  a  perfect  impi, 

Labbylobengulachere ! 


REVIEWS. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.* 

rp  HE  book  translated  by  Mr.  Rutherfurd  is  a  portion  of  the  well- 
-"-  known  "  Sammlung  theologischer  Lehrbiicher,"  published 
at  Freiburg  under  tbe  editorship  of  Holzmann,  Harnack,  Krauss, 
Lipsius,  and  a  band  of  eminent  modern  scholars,  some  of  whom, 
including  Dr.  Moeller,  have  died  before  the  completion  of  the 
series.  The  present  translation  represents  Parts  I.  and  II.  of 
the  second  -volume  of  Moeller's  work,  Das  Mittelalter,  which 
appeared  two  years  ago,  and  was  welcomed  with  a  singularly 
unanimous  chorus  of  praise  by  the  best  literary  organs  in 
Germany.  The  common  aim  of  all  the  contributors  to  this  series 
was  the  compression  of  the  latest  results  of  scholarship,  in  every 
branch  of  theological  science,  into  the  smallest  possible  space. 
This  aim  has  perhaps  never  been  more  effectually  attained  than  it  is 
in  their  valuable  and  suggestive  Hand- Comment ar  zum  Keuen 
Testament,  the  work  of  several  hands,  every  page  of  which 
bristles  with  somewhat  confusing  abbreviations. 

A  shorthand  of  this  sort  cannot  be  quite  so  readily  accommo- 
dated to  historical  narrative  as  it  can  to  Biblical  criticism,  where 
it  has  long  been  more  or  less  in  use.  De  Wette  was  a  great 
adept  at  such  abbreviation,  but  his  range  of  materials  was  less 
extensive  and  perplexing  than  that  over  which  the  later  commen- 
tators and  historians  have  to  travel.  Dr.  Moeller's  prefatory 
"  Sigla  dpr  Abkurzungen  "  show  that  the  historian  did  his  utmost 
to  keep  at  a  level  with  his  exegetical  colleagues.  Thus"K.L.2" 
stands  for  the  second  edition  of  the  Wetzer  and  Wette  Roman 
Catholic  Kirchenlexicon,  now  in  course  of  publication,  while 
"R.L."  represents  the  second  edition  of  the  Protestant  Jteal- 
Encyclopddie  of  Herzog,  Plitt,  and  Hauck.  Only  the  full  scholar, 
who  is  incessantly  busy  at  accumulation,  knows  how  hard  it  is 
to  compress.  The  superficial  man,  on  the  contrary,  is  mainly 
anxious  how  to  expand  his  little  knowledge,  so  as  to  make  it 
look  much.  We  can  honestly  say,  after  repeated  consultations 
of  Dr.  Moeller's  work,  that  we  know  of  no  earlier  handbook  of 
mediaeval  Church  history  in  which  fulness  and  pithiness  have 
been  so  successfully  and  so  readably  combined,  or  in  which  so 
much  is  so  adequately  said  in  so  few  words.  We  have  naturally 
tested  him  by  his  two  more  immediate  predecessors,  Hase  and 
Kurtz,  both  of  whom  were  remarkably  thorough  and  conscien- 
tious in  every  detail  of  their  work.  The  late  Karl  von  Base's 
half-century  of  labour  in  that  province  is  regarded  in  Germany 
as  "  epochemachend,"  and  Moeller  is  certainly  indebted  to  him. 
But  Hase  is  more  diffuse,  while  Kurtz,  who  is  terse  and 
lucid,  has  less  grasp  than  Moeller  everywhere  shows  of  the 
inseparableness  of  the  union  between  the  Church  and  the 
States,  and  the  necessary  intertwining  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
history. 

*  tlittory  h/iIik  Christian  Church  in  the  Middle  Ayr*.  \\y  the  lite  Dr. 
wu|, elm  Moeller.  Trannlateri  twm  ih*  tieimm  by  Andrew  Rutherfurd, 
li.I).   Loudnu:  Swan  Bonuenacheiii  &  Co.  1893. 


Further,  Dr.  Moeller  is  so  emphatically  fair  and  impartial  that 
his  handbook,  with  occasional  annotations,  may  be  used  with 
satisfaction  by  students  in  rival  camps.  Throughout  his  treat- 
ment of  the  middle  ages  he  exhibits  so  judicial  an  "  Objectivitat," 
like  that  of  Ranke,  that  he  seems  at  times  to  be  coldly  severe 
and  indifferent.  This  aspect  of  his  work,  however,  really  pro- 
ceeds from  that  sympathetic  recognition  of  the  good  and  right  in 
each  of  two  conteuding  parties  which  preserves  the  historian  from 
sinking  into  a  mere  historiographer  of  one  of  the  two.  If  he 
rarely  praises,  he  never  rails,  preaches,  nor  holds  up  his  hands  in 
pious  horror.  His  critical  spirit,  unlike  that  of  the  old  rationalism, 
has  an  open  eye  for  the  light  shining  throughout  the  "dark  ages." 
He  does  not  confine  that  light,  like  the  old  Protestant  Church 
historians,  to  the  farthing  candles  of  a  handful  of  heretics  and 
schismatics,  but  expects  and  discerns  it  alike  in  popes  and  emperors, 
persecutors  and  persecuted,  after  the  manner  of  F.  D.  Maurice 
in  his  lectures  on  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  first  and  second 
centuries.  Although  Dr.  Moeller  is  so  independent  in  his  judg- 
ment, his  book  is  wholly  free  from  all  viewy  and  opinionative 
intrusion  of  the  author's  individuality.  He  shows  the  student 
how  much  he  always  has  to  do  for  himself,  and  the  book  is  more 
fitted  to  provoke  the  good  theological  apprentice  to  further  re- 
search into  the  "  sources  "  and  the  "  literature  "  which  the  writer 
indicates  than  to  assist  the  idle  theological  apprentice  in  cram- 
ming. 

Dr.  Moeller,  like  all  German  historians  of  medioeval  Christianity, 
excusably  assumes  his  German  Fatherland  to  be  the  central  point 
of  European  Church  history  from  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
or  at  least  of  Charles  the  Great,  to  the  time  of  the  reforming 
councils  and  the  Renaissance,  the  period  which  is  included  in 
this  volume.  It  was  drawn  up  for  German  students,  and  not  for 
foreigners.  Hence,  it  needs  both  additions  and  exclusions  in  order 
to  be  made  a  proper  handbook  for  English  students  of  the  same 
period.  The  author  shows,  however,  in  the  large  portion  which  he 
is  obliged  to  allot  to  Eastern  Christianity,  how  thoroughly  he  has 
studied  the  latest  Greek  and  Russian  authorities  in  their  own 
province.  The  like  extension  of  research  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties is  evident  in  his  treatment  of  the  beginning  and  develop- 
ment of  English  Christianity,  and  also  in  his  chapters  on 
Wiclif,  for  in  both  cases  he  sends  the  German  student  to  the 
most  capable  modern  English  writers.  He  marks  the  two  dis- 
tinct lines  of  Roman  and  Celtic  Christianity  which  were  ulti- 
mately blended  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  gave  her  a 
character  so  distinctly  her  own,  and  which  the  final  outward 
triumph  of  the  line  of  St.  Augustine  over  the  line  of  St.  Aidan 
could  not  obliterate.  Even  in  the  thirteenth  century,  as  Dr. 
Moeller  shows,  the  Anglican  bishops  were  fighting  against 
the  trade  in  "the  sacrifices  of  masses"  for  the  dead.  Although 
they  failed  at  the  time,  they  were  preparing  the  way  for  the 
sermons  preached  at  Paul's  Cross  by  their  successors  under  the 
Tudors. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  untimely  death  of  Dr.  Moeller  should  have 
brought  his  useful  work  to  a  stop  when  he  had  only  carried  it  as- 
far  as  the  eve  of  the  Reformation.  We  are  not  aware  whether 
he  had  collected  and  put  in  order  any  materials  for  its  continua- 
tion beyond  that  point.  It  would  have  been  very  interesting  and 
edifying  to  see  how  one  of  the  most  competent  of  modern  German 
thinkers  would  have  handled  the  most  difficult  period  of  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  his  nation.  The  Old  Catholic  movements 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  the  subsequent  friendly  inter- 
course between  Protestant  scholars  and  the  famous  band  of 
Catholic  scholars  at  Munich  and  Bonn,  have  already  considerably 
modified  the  traditional  professorial  view  of  the  Reformation. 
Men  like  Nippold  and  Beyschlag,  who  confessedly  stand  in  the 
front  rank  as  historians,  no  longer  regard  the  Lutheran  Reforma- 
tion as  a  struggle  between  Protestantism  and  Catholicism;  but 
they  now  speak  of  it,  at  least  in  its  beginnings,  as  a  struggle 
between  "  Papalismus"  and  "  Katholicismus." 

Admirable  as  Dr.  Moeller's  History  is  from  beginning  to  end, 
we  cannot  say  the  same  for  Mr.  Rutherfurd's  translation  of  it. 
It  would  not  be  quite  just  to  accuse  him  of  unfaithfulness;  for, 
except  in  certain  parts  where  he  shows  himself  to  be  ignorant 
about  the  subject,  place,  or  person  mentioned  in  the  text,  his 
faults  as  a  translator  lie  in  the  exactly  opposite  direction.  He  is 
too  servilely  faithful.  He  is  evidently  not  at  home  in  the 
ecclesiastical  nomenclature.  He  speaks  of  "  metropoles,"  because 
he  finds  only  one  word  in  the  German  ("als  Metropoliten  ins 
Auge  ")  which  ought  to  be  rendered  in  English  by  the  two  words 
"  Metropolitan  sees."  Elsewhere,  when  he  falls  in  with  the 
same  "Metropoliten,"  he  translates  it  as  "metropolitans."  He 
manages  to  roll  three  of  the  Eastern  Patriarchs  into  one  single 
person,  whom  he  describes  as  "  The  Patriarch  of  t  he  Orient, 
whom  the  Emperor  could  not  reach."    We  wondered  who  this. 
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great  man  could  be  ;  he  looked  like  an  early  apparition  of  Prester 
John.  But  upon  turning  to  the  original,  in  order  to  discover 
what  Mr.  Kutherfurd  intended  to  say,  we  found  that  Dr.  Moeller 
wrote  in  the  plural  of  "  die  dem  Kaiser  unerreichbaren  Patriarchen 
der  Orients."  He  says  that  the  Greek  bishops  and  the  Greek  secular 
officials  who  were  within  reach  of  the  strong  arm  of  the  Imperial 
iconoclast,  Constantine  Copronymus,  submitted  to  the  decrees  of 
the  Synod  of  Constantinople  in  754  ;  but  that  all  the  great  rulers 
of  the  Church  who  were  beyond  his  reach — such  as  Pope 
Stephen  II.  and  the  Patriarchs  of  those  Eastern  Churches  which 
had  fallen  under  the  Arab  dominion — protested  against  its  decrees. 
Mr.  Rutherfurd's  perversion  of  the  well-known  town  of  Ueber- 
lingen,  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  into  an  "  Upper  Lingen  "  is  a 
6heer  piece  of  geographical  guesswork.  The  city  and  lake  of 
Constance  have  also  caused  him  some  distress.  The  word 
"  Bodensee  "  is  translated  "  Lake  of  Constance,"  and  the  city  is 
in  some  places  "  Constance,"  and  in  others  "  Kostnitz."  These 
variations  occur  in  the  original  text,  where  every  German  would 
understand  them ;  but,  as  Mr.  Rutherfurd  uses  them  in  the  same 
section  of  the  History,  any  English  reader  who  knows  little 
about  topography  or  the  great  reforming  Council  will  naturally 
conclude  that  he  is  reading  about  two  diiferent  places,  and  may  be 
perplexed  at  not  finding  them  both  upon  the  map.  That  Basel 
is  always  "  Bale,"  as  if  it  were  a  French  city,  and  Charles  the 
Great  as  invariably  "  Charlemagne,"  as  if  he  were  a  French  king, 
does  not  surprise  us.  Such  flaws  in  nomenclature  are  pardonable, 
as  we  usually  know  what  they  mean.  The  man  who  commits 
them  may  nevertheless  be  a  fair  translator,  and  give  us  a  read- 
able book.  We  can  even  tolerate  his  occasional  lapses  into  news- 
paper English.  Such  is  his  rendering  of  "  das  heilige  Mahl  " 
(the  Eucharist)  into  "  the  sacred  repast,"  and  his  translation  of 
"  die  romischen  Sendboten,"  meaning  the  Roman  St.  Augustine  and 
his  companions,  into  "  the  Roman  emissaries."  The  word  "  Send- 
boten "is  used  of  the  Lord's  Apostles,  and  has  no  such  sinister 
meaning  as  the  word  "  emissary  "  has  acquired.  Mr.  Rutherfurd's 
phraseology  seems  to  imply  that  there  was  some  strange  difference 
between  the  baptism  of  the  great  Southern  ruler  and  the  baptism 
of  the  great  Northern  ruler  in  our  island.  "  The  Roman  emis- 
saries were  able  to  baptize  Ethelbert,"  whereas  "  Eadwin  had 
himself  baptized."  Sometimes  he  so  misreads  a  simple  German 
word  as  to  make  his  translation  say  the  flat  contrary  to  that 
which  is  said  by  Dr.  Moeller.  Thus,  when  St.  Boniface,  the 
English  Apostle  of  Germany,  was  consecrated  bishop  by  Gregory  II., 
the  Pope  made  him  take  an  oath  of  canonical  obedience  formed 
upon  the  model  of  the  oath  hitherto  taken  only  by  his  own 
suffragans,  the  suburbicarian  bishops  of  the  Roman  archdiocese. 
"  Only,"  says  Mr.  Rutherfurd,  "  the  promise  of  loyalty  against  the 
Greek  Emperor  is  naturally  wanting."  "What  was  really  omitted 
was,  of  course,  as  Dr.  Moeller  says,  "  das  Versprechen  der  Treue 
gegen  (towards)  den  griechischen  Kaiser."  Mr.  Rutherfurd  says 
that  Nicholas  V.  "  lived  to  see  the  Conquest  of  Constantinople, 
and  now  summoned  a  Crusade."  But  Dr.  Moeller  expressly  says 
that  he  summoned  Christendom  to  "  the  Crusade  "  ("  rief  nun  zum 
Kreuzzug") — that  is,  to  the  definite  Crusade  whose  original  object 
was  the  rescue  of  the  Christian  East  from  the  infidel,  as  distinct 
from  those  so-called  crusades  which  Popes  had  preached  for 
their  own  selfish  projects.  We  could  cull  a  big  posy  of  similar 
odd  renderings  from  Mr.  Rutherfurd's  pages.  But  these  are  a 
6mall  vexation  in  comparison  with  the  torture  of  attempting  to 
unriddle  the  amazing  dialect  in  which  he  has  presented  the 
whole  of  Dr.  Moeller's  book  to  the  English  reader.  His  rule  of 
translation  seems  to  be  the  scrupulous  reversal  of  that  rule  which 
the  late  Master  of  Balliol  is  said  to  have  imposed  upon  himself — 
namely,  to  "  get  away  from  the  Greek."  Did  Mr.  Rutherfurd 
take  a  solemn  oath  to  his  publishers  that  he  would  never  get 
away  from  the  German  ?  We  do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
dialect  so  hideous  and  irritating  as  that  piebald  German-English 
in  which  this  volume  is  composed.  The  words  are  English  ;  the 
construction  is  German ;  the  result  is  Babylonish.  He  says  of 
Mount  Athos,  "  The  state  of  ecstasy  which  was  here  produced 
was  brought  about  by  the  enforced  rest  of  contemplation  of  the 
clouds."  We  began  to  select  some  characteristic  specimens  to 
put  in  the  pillory,  but  the  heap  grew  so  fast  and  so  big  that  we 
were  obliged  to  desist.  A  translator  ought  to  make  it  matter  of 
conscience  to  master  his  own  native  tongue.  We  can  see  that 
Mr.  Rutherfurd  has  conscientiously  attempted  to  get  at  Dr. 
Moeller's  meaning  ;  and  if  he  had  but  translated  his  own  queer 
German-English  into  our  common  English,  he  would  have  made 
all  students  of  Church  history  his  debtors. 


NOVELS.* 

OF  Miss  Cholmondeley's  artfulness  in  constructing  one  side  of 
the  plot  of  Diana  Tempest  something  has  already  been  said  in 
this  Review.  Contemplation  of  the  novel,  as  a  novel,  suggests  more 
reflections,  perhaps,  than  novels  generally  do ;  and  this  is  not  sur- 
prising, for,  as  every  judicious  reader  of  The  Danvers  Jewels 
knows,  Miss  Cholmondeley  is  an  exceedingly  clever  and  humorous 
author.  In  the  first  place,  one  can  hardly  avoid  noticing  the 
remarkable  extension  of  the  conventional  boundaries  of  propriety 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  twenty  years  or  so.  Just  as 
A  Woman  of  no  Importance  and  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray  are 
now  considered  plays  perfectly  fit  to  talk  over  in  the  drawing- 
room,  so  we  have  Miss  Cholmondeley  calmly  writing  a  novel — 
and  a  very  good  novel  too — which  George  Eliot  would  never 
have  dared  to  publish,  and  which  respectable  libraries  in  her 
time  would  probably  have  refused  to  circulate.  When  Adam 
Bede  was  published  many  people  thought  it  immoral  ;  but 
Diana  Tempest  is  to  Adam  Bede  as  the  Decameron  to  Roderick 
Random.  For  the  moment  we  express  no  opinion  upon  the 
change  of  manners,  but  merely  observe  and  record  it,  as  some 
have  "  vainly  talked  "  to  be  the  whole  duty  of  critics.  The  story 
consists  of  how  John  Tempest  was  the  owner  of  Overleigh  j  how 
he  loved  his  first  cousin,  Diana  Tempest ;  how  he  went  in  peril 
of  his  life  by  reason  of  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  his  heir- 
presumptive,  Colonel  Tempest,  the  father  of  Diana,  and  what 
came  of  it  all.  The  whole  matter  turns  upon  the  paternity  of 
John  Tempest,  and  upon  this  delicate  subject  it  is  that  the  author 
so  cruelly  outrages  what  used  to  be  the  proprieties.  Colonel 
Tempest's  hostility  to  his  nephew  has  its  origin  in  the  circum- 
stance that  John  was,  in  natural  fact,  the  son  of  another  gentle- 
man than  the  Colonel's  elder  brother.  The  agony  begins  when 
John,  who  is  a  punctiliously  honourable  person,  discovers  that  this 
was  so,  or  rather  discovers — which  was  all  he  could  discover — that 
his  parents  had  believed  it  to  be  so.  Had  Miss  Cholmondeley  known 
more — shall  we  say  P — physics,  and  more  of  the  wo  rid,  she  would 
at  once  have  surmised,  as  the  fact  is,  that  by  the  law  of  England, 
and  of  every  other  civilized  country,  a  person  born  in  wedlock 
while  his  parents  are  living  together  is  legitimate,  whatever 
relations  may  have  existed  between  his  mother  and  any  other 
person.  John  Tempest,  in  fact,  was  as  legitimate  as  Queen 
Anne,  and  far  more  indisputably  so  than  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Therefore,  when  he  appeals  for  the  reader's  sympathy  on  account 
of  sacrificing  his  inclinations  to  his  honour  in  giving  up  his 
inherita  nee  because  he  considers  himself  illegitimate,  he  does  not 
get  it,  but  on  the  contrary,  is  considered  an  ass  for  his  pains. 
Moreover,  his  folly  does  not  stop  there,  because  his  father — i.e. 
his  legitimate  father,  and  predecessor  in  title — left  to  him  by 
name  in  his  will  whatever  he  had  the  power  to  bequeath ;  so  that 
John's  design  of  giving  up  everything  he  had  was  from  any  point 
of  view  indefensible.  Miss  Cholmondeley  might  reply  that  an 
honourable  man  would  not  take  advantage  of  a  rule  of  law  so 
technical  as  that  which  presumed  him  to  be  his  father's  son, 
when  he  knew  he  was  not.  We  hope,  however,  that  she  would 
be  too  sensible  to  do  so,  and  would  perceive  at  once  that  it 
is  only  by  force  of  technical  rules  of  law  that  any  son  or 
legatee  has  any  better  title  than  other  persons  to  the  property 
of  any  father  or  testator.  In  fact,  property,  beyond  what  a  man 
can  sit  upon  or  hold  in  his  hand,  has  no  existence  except  by 
force  of  law,  and  therefore  when  an  honourable  man  wishes  to 
have  what  he  is  justly  entitled  to,  and  nothing  more,  the  law  is 
the  only  thing  he  has  to  go  by.  The  interest  of  Miss  Cholmon- 
deley's story  is  very  much  diminished  by  the  sense  of  unreality 
produced  by  John  Tempest's  inconceivably  ignorant  and  absurd 
behaviour  in  this  connexion.  For  the  rest,  the  story  is  told  with 
remarkable  cleverness.  The  heroine  is  neither  well-bred  nor 
attractive ;  but  then  she  came  of  an  exceedingly  bad  stock.  Her 
cousin's  wrong-headedness  about  the  law  of  legitimacy  natur- 
ally resulted — by  the  aid  of  an  obvious  but  very  well  worked-out 
set  of  catastrophes — in  transferring  the  property  to  her,  and  she 
as  naturally  transferred  it  back  to  him  by  marrying  him,  so  that 
the  whole  matter  made  little  or  no  practical  difference.  Every 
now  and  then  Miss  Cholmondeley's  satire  transcends  the  limits  of 
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good  taste,  as  when  she  particularizes  in  unpleasant  detail  the 
way  in  which  more  or  less  ridiculous  personages  breathe  or 
eat.  There  are  some  things  in  life  which  by  persistently  ignor- 
ing conventionally  one  comes  eventually  to  ignore  and  forget 
in  reality.  That  is  a  great  convenience,  and  it  is,  in  part,  what 
good  manners  are  for.  George  Eliot,  whom  in  more  ways  than 
one  Miss  Cholmondeley's  work  recalls,  understood  this  instinc- 
tively, and  Miss  Cholmondeley  would  do  well  to  bear  it  in  mind. 
Notwithstanding  the  grave  fault  and  the  more  trifling  blemishes 
here  adverted  to,  and  the  fact  that  it  contains  too  much  preach- 
ing— some  of  it  both  commonplace  and  foolish — Diana  Tempest 
is  a  remarkably  clever  and  amusing  novel. 

Six  Common  Tilings,  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Benson,  consists  of  sixteen 
short  stories,  more  in  the  nature  of  essays  really,  bound  together 
by  the  thread  of  a  fictitious  personality,  and  for  the  most  part 
recording  each  some  deliberately  trivial  and  essentially  unim- 
portant matter.  There  is  in  them  hardly  any  trace  of  the  light- 
hearted  cynicism  and  audacity  which  went  some  way  to  redeem 
a  variety  of  defects  in  Dodo.  Their  moral  appears  to  be  that 
very  small  matters  often  afford  an  infinity  of  more  or  less 
delicious  pathos  to  any  one  who  lets  his  mind  dwell  upon  them 
with  morbid  persistency.  A  plain  and  dowdy  woman  misses  a 
train  and  begins  to  cry  as  it  leaves  the  station.  A  dog  performs 
its  tricks  in  the  hope  of  amusing  its  little  mistress,  who  happens 
to  be  dead.  We  are  told  at  length  how  a  little  boy  had  in  his 
pocket  a  piece  of  chalk,  which  he  had  stolen  from  a  billiard- 
table,  when  he  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  pony.  "We  are 
invited  to  pore  upon  the  exact  words  and  gestures  with  which 
an  old  man  took  leave  of  the  grave  of  his  last  surviving 
grandchild.  Finally  the  supposed  narrator  of  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  stories  announces  that  he  is  going  to  die  in 
the  space  of  a  few  months,  and  moralizes  gracefully  on  the 
subject  for  the  public  benefit.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
there  is  an  almost  endless  quantity  of  woe  to  be  got  out  of 
almost  anything  by  a  person  who  is  determined  to  revel  in  that 
luxury.  It  is  also  true  that  to  some  people  this  amusement  is 
exceedingly  seductive.  They  are,  above  all  others,  the  people 
who,  if  they  are  to  enjoy  life  in  a  useful  or  healthy  way,  or  to  do 
any  good  to  themselves  or  any  one  else,  ought  sedulously  to  turn 
their  minds  away  from  any  such  speculations.  There  is,  for  most 
of  us,  a  great  quantity  of  serious  trouble  in  the  world  which  has 
to  be  endured,  and  it  is  no  help  to  the  manly  endurance  of  it  to 
be  for  ever  fingering  the  fringe  of  fictitious  agony.  The  chalk 
the  dead  boy  stole  should  be  thrown  away  and  forgotten  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  the  weaving  of  a  possible  tragedy  about  the 
woman  who  lost  her  train  is  about  as  unwholesome  a  way  of 
spending  time  as  could  possibly  be  devised.  The  whole  scheme 
of  these  stories  is  morbid  and  deleterious  to  the  last  degree. 
They  are  better  written  than  they  deserve  to  be,  but  that  is  not 
saying  much.  Their  composition,  being  originally  and  funda- 
mentally erroneous,  has  betrayed  their  author  into  faults  of  taste 
which,  if  he  has  any  time  to  spare  from  bedecking  himself  with 
fanciful  and  gratuitous  additions  to  the  sorrows  of  life,  he  must 
bitterly  regret.  There  is  a  story  about  a  governess  containing 
remarks  on  governesses  generally  which  are  just  clever  enough  to 
be  offensive  to  any  lady  engaged  in  that  pursuit,  and  exquisitely 
painful  probably  to  one  here  and  there.  Altogether  the  volume 
is  one  the  appearance  of  which  the  friends  of  the  author  have 
every  reason  to  deplore. 

Percival  Pickering  would  appear  to  be  the  name,  or  the  assumed 
name,  of  a  lady ;  partly  because  the  authors  of  novels  generally 
are  ladies,  partly  because  the  men  in  A  Life  Awry  go  out  shoot- 
ing "on  the  moors  "  at  a  time  of  year  when  the  appearance  of 
peaches  at  tea  in  the  garden  collects  great  numbers  of  wasps, 
when  a  beautiful  sunset  occurs  long  after  the  tea  has  got  stone- 
cold,  and  when  the  heroine  after  that  finds  it  light  and  warm 
enough  to  lie  out  in  the  garden,  relieving  her  overstrained  feelings 
by  writing  a  sentimental  parable  about  Love ;  and  partly,  perhaps 
mainly,  because  few  men  would  have  the  courage  to  devote  three 
volumes  of  the  usual  length  to  an  extremely  detailed  exposition 
of  the  furious  and  passionate  love  of  a  crippled  young  woman  for 
her  Kommonplace  and  rather  stupid  cousin,  who  did  not  care  a 
snap  about  her.  The  weak  part  of  it  is  that  the  reader  shares 
Hugh  Lilcot's  indifference  to  his  cousin  Judy,  who  was,  in  all 
senses  of  the  word,  a  most  uncomfortable  little  person.  To  say 
the  truth,  the  subject  is  not  attractive,  one  scene,  where  Hugh 
was  lying  unconscious  from  concussion — or,  as  the  author  calls 
it,  "compression" — of  the  brain,  and  Judy  took  advantage  of  the 
circumstance  to  climb  on  his  bed  and  cuddle  him  affectionately, 
being  repellent  in  an  unusual  degree.  Judy  had  a  beloved 
friend  Maud,  of  middle  age,  who  considered  love  a  disease,  and 
was,  though  an  extremely  virtuous  person,  profoundly  bored  with 
her  perfectly  unobjectionable  husband ;  and  these  two  held 
"  divers  "  more  or  less  "  disgusting  "  conferences  on  the  subject. 


Ultimately  Judy,  in  the  most  cowardly  spirit,  abandoned  the 
struggle  against  her  misplaced  fancy,  and  crowned  a  misspent 
life  by  a  discreditable  suicide.  The  story  is  uniformly  unpleasant, 
which  is  the  greater  pity  because  it  is  just  sufficiently  well 
written  to  suggest  that  Percival  Pickering  might  produce  some- 
thing good  enough  to  pass  muster  if  she — or  he — would  select  a 
less  disagreeable  theme. 

Not  altogether  dissimilar,  but  very  much  better  done,  is  the 
short  story,  or  "  study,"  to  which  Mrs.  Ethel  M.  Arnold  gives  the 
title  Platonics.  Susan  Dormer  also  loved  in  vain,  but  she 
maintained  a  decent  reserve,  not  only  with  the  man  and  the 
other  woman  (who,  with  very  slight  help  from  a  fisherman, 
complete  the  dramatis  persona),  but  also  with  the  reader, 
who,  of  course,  is  allowed  much  more  of  her  confidence.  More- 
over, she  died  like  an  honest  woman  "  from  natural  causes,"  and 
not  feloniously.  All  three  characters  are  natual  and  strongly 
presented,  and  the  story,  though  very  short,  is  a  good,  complete, 
and  artistic  piece  of  work.  We  do  not  admire  the  trick  of  print- 
ing the  concluding  lines  of  each  chapter  like  a  diminishing 
epitaph.  Literature  should  be  independent  of  typographical 
eccentricity. 

There  is  very  little  art  about  A  Prison  Princess.  The  story 
begins  at  Millbank,  of  which  the  author,  Major  Griffiths,  is  an 
accredited  historian.  It  relates  the  adventures,  principally  melan- 
choly, of  a  half-hearted  sort  of  adventuress,  who  came  into  the  Peni- 
tentiary more  by  bad  luck  than  by  desert.  It  is  ingenuously  told, 
and  though  not  very  exciting,  leaves  us  grateful  to  the  author 
for  his  evident  wish  to  interest  and  amuse. 

A  Prisoner  of  War  is  a  sketch  rather  than  a  romance,  and  it 
shows  Mr.  Inderwick  to  be  possessed  of  a  decided  power  of 
giving  an  idea  of  the  character  of  a  locality,  and  also  of  what  may 
probably  have  been  the  character  of  a  period.  The  place  is  the 
neighbourhood  of  Romney  Marsh,  and  the  time  the  close  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars.  Mr.  Padgett's  illustrations  are  not  pictures  of 
the  events  recorded,  but  decorative  and  appropriate  head-  and 
tail-pieces.  They  suit  the  character  of  the  story  well,  and  the 
process  is  unusually  good.  Mr.  Inderwick  is,  of  course,  known 
to  be  a  person  of  literary  and  historical  tastes  as  well  as  of 
professional  distinction ;  and  the  production  of  A  Prisoner  of  War 
shows  an  industrious  and  praiseworthy  use  of  a  leisure  that  can 
hardly  be  otherwise  than  scanty. 


A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  DRESS.* 

OUIDA.  describes  the  nineteenth-century  clothing  of  an  Eng- 
lishman as  "  the  most  frightful,  grotesque,  and  disgraceful 
male  costume  which  the  world  has  ever  seen."  It  may  be  so, 
but  the  Englishman  can,  at  any  rate,  congratulate  himself  that, 
except  in  the  matter  of  "  toppers  "  and  "  chokers,''  he  has  eman- 
cipated himself  from  the  tyranny  which  forced  his  ancestors  to 
wear  garments  as  uncomfortable  as  they  were  costly.  Then,  too, 
he  is  now  content  with  home-made  fabrics  and  native  tailors, 
spending  his  money  in  his  own  country,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of 
foreigners.  Britons,  like  Mr.  William  O'Brien,  have  had  to  fight 
for  their  breeches.  The  Romans,  for  a  time,  forced  them  to 
adopt  the  long  tunic  and  the  toga,  also  to  fasten  their  cloaks  on 
the  shoulder  instead  of  in  front ;  but  it  is  climate,  in  the  long- 
run,  which  settles  the  question  as  to  whether  a  nation  shall  be 
trousered  or  untrousered — the  two  distinct  classes  into  which 
male  costumes  can  be  separated.  In  accepting  "  divided  skirts  " 
picturesqueness  has  to  be  resigned,  for  drapery  is  almost  essential 
to  grace  of  line ;  but  surely  freedom  of  motion,  plenty  of  pockets, 
materials  not  spoilt  by  a  shower  of  rain,  with  the  bonus  of  an 
evening  costume  which  forms  an  admirable  background  for  be- 
frilled  and  befeathered  wives  and  daughters,  is  an  amply 
sufficient  standpoint  for  the  English  gentleman,  even  if  he  did 
not,  as  he  does,  dictate  the  modes  to  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin,  and 
St.  Petersburg.  The  author  of  this  pleasant  and  well-written 
"  History  "  has  collected  together  so  many  curious  details  with 
regard  to  the  frolics  of  fashion  indulged  in  by  our  countrymen  that 
we  cannot  resist  giving  a  little  sketch  of  them  by  way  of  review. 

How  skilled  the  Gauls  and  early  Britons  were  in  the  manu- 
facture of  personal  ornaments  in  gold  and  silver  can  be  seen  in 
the  collections  of  many  private  and  public  museums  ;  but  not  the 
gaily  chequered  coats  and  bright  blue  mantles  which  must  have 
made  artistic  gleams  of  colour  amongst  the  green  downs  and 
primeval  forests.  The  Saxons  were  equally  fond  of  gay  clothes 
and  of  massive  bracelets,  chains,  belts,  and  brooches,  strong 
enough  to  be  worn  in  battle,  with  only  the  addition  of  a  helmet 
to  make  a  fighting  costume  until  they  adopted  armour.  The 
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Normans  first  introduced  into  England  what  one  may  call  the 
fripperies  of  dress  and  fashion,  as  distinguished  from  the  more  or 
less  savage  custom  of  using  anything  pretty  or  valuable  to 
bedizen  the  clothing  rendered  necessary  as  a  protection  from  the 
weather.  For  instance,  Count  Fulk  of  Anjou,  having  misshapen 
feet,  invented  shoes  with  long  points  to  hide  this  deformity. 
William  Rufus  adopted  the  invention  ;  it  became  a  fashion  which 
was  carried  to  the  most  ridiculous  extremes,  and,  strange  to  say, 
survived  for  three  centuries.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that,  whilst 
the  Normans  attached  enormous  importance  to  the  possession  of 
dainty  costumes,  they  seem  to  have  made  little  or  no  effort 
to  make  their  houses  harmonize  with  their  clothes.  Richly 
embroidered  velvets  were  trailed  over  dirty,  damp,  rush-covered 
floors.  A  chair  was  a  luxury,  blinds  or  curtains  were  undreamt 
of,  and  window  glass  scarcely  used.  There  were  no  carriages. 
Every  one  had  to  either  ride  or  walk  over  the  muddy,  unpaved 
streets.  There  were  not  even  umbrellas  to  ward  off  the  rain, 
or  the  slops  which  were  always  thrown  out  of  the  upper  windows, 
regaidless  of  the  passengers  below.  The  dress  of  this  period 
had,  however,  one  redeeming  feature.  Working-men  wore  clothes 
fitted  to  the  occupations  in  which  they  were  employed  ;  not 
like  the  artisan  of  to-day,  whose  clothes  are  much  the  same 
in  style  as  those  worn  by  a  duke.  As  a  rule,  so  long  as  a 
peasant  costume  survives,  it  is  clean,  neat,  and  carefully  re- 
paired ;  but  wearing  secondhand  garments  from  an  upper  class 
seems  at  once  to  debase  the  wearer  and  destroy  his  pride  in 
personal  propriety  and  neatness  of  attire.  Great  efforts  have 
been  made  by  different  sovereigns  to  regulate  the  dress  of  their 
subjects,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  long  padded,  pointed 
shoes  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  When  they  arrived  at  a 
length  of  two  feet  they  impeded  locomotion,  and  had  to  be 
chained  to  the  knees  of  the  dandies  who  were  so  silly  as  to  wear 
them  ;  but  sumptuary  laws  failed  to  put  down  this  nuisance, 
though  shoemakers  were,  in  London,  liable  to  a  fine  of  twenty 
shillings  for  making  points  exceeding  two  inches  in  length.  The 
clergy  could  also  lay  under  a  curse  those  who  wore  the  pro- 
scribed shoes.  These  sumptuary  laws  were  very  intricate  and 
curious,  but  for  the  greater  part  of  little  use,  as  they  seem  to 
have  been  only  spasmodically  enforced,  often  probably  taken 
advantage  of  to  gratify  small  personal  revenges.  However,  the 
laws  were  distinct  and  strictly  laid  down  in  the  most  minute 
particulars.  Yeomen  must  not  wear  any  furs  but  otter,  fox,  and 
coney.  No  man  under  the  rank  of  a  banneret  or  a  bishop  might 
trim  his  robes  with  ermine  or  marten,  except  the  officers  of  the 
King's  household.  Purple  cloth  of  silk  was  forbidden  to  any  one 
under  the  rank  of  a  lord,  and  cloth  of  gold  of  tissue  was  reserved 
exclusively  for  princes  and  dukes.  When  amplitude  was  the 
fashion,  there  were  fines  if  skirts  and  sleeves  touched  the  ground, 
or  more  than  a  certain  number  of  yards  were  used  in  their  con- 
struction. Then,  when  the  fashion  changed,  there  were  penalties 
if  coats  were  shorter  than  the  fixed  length.  The  law,  also,  for- 
bade people  to  spend  more  than  a  certain  percentage  of  their 
income  or  capital  on  clothes,  the  extravagance  in  that  direction 
having  become  a  matter  of  serious  national  importance.  The 
wearing  of  jewelry  was  also  regulated  according  to  the  incomes 
of  the  wearers.  The  clergy,  if  possible,  even  more  than  the  laity, 
indulged  in  unpardonable  extravagance  of  costume,  horse  trapping, 
and  every  other  luxury.  Henry  L  tried  to  institute  some  reforms 
in  this  needless  expenditure,  although  he  did  not  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  the  magnificent  sacerdotal  robes,  which  were  of  the 
most  sumptuous  description,  jewelled  and  brocaded,  regardless  of 
the  time  or  money  spent  on  them. 

During  the  Tudor  dynasty  a  great  change  was  gradually  effected 
in  the  style  of  dress.  The  nation  became  energetic  for  trading  or 
learning,  for  work  or  play.  The  trading  garments  hitherto  worn, 
with  their  useless  flowing  sleeves  and  ridiculous  perishable  fringes, 
disappeared  to  give  place  to  close-fitting  raiment,  which,  though 
still  sumptuously  decorated,  allowed  a  man  to  move  his  arms  and 
legs.  The  City  merchants  were  winning  their  place  as  a  great 
and  powerful  upper  middle-class,  the  future  backbone  of  the 
nation.  Their  large  incomes  enabled  them  to  make  a  braver  show 
than  the  lesser  nobility,  who  had  been  impoverished  by  war  and 
extravagance.  A  sixteenth-century  writer  says : — "  I  think  no 
realm  in  the  world  .  .  .  dote  so  much  in  the  vanity  of  their  ap- 
parell  as  the  Englyshe  men  do  at  thys  present."  The  taste  for 
display  was  also  shown  in  the  trappings  of  the  horses  and  the 
jewelling  of  arms.  There  was  a  garment  often  mentioned  called 
a  "  night-gown,"  common  to  both  sexes,  but  not  used  to  sleep  in. 
It  filled  the  place  now  occupied  by  tea-gowns  and  smoking  suits — 
for  dress  undress  purposes.  These  "  gowns  "  were  of  costly  mate- 
rials, satin  or  velvet,  and  richly  trimmed  with  embroidery  or  fur. 
The  upper  classes  were  able  to  import  foreign  manufactures  with- 
out paying  duty,  whilst  the  merchants  and  lower  orders  were 
obliged  to  use  home-made  goods.    However,  in  the  reign  of 


Elizabeth  the  silk-weavers  and  the  lace-makers  whom  Alva's  per- 
secution drove  from  the  Netherlands,  fled  to  settle  in  England,  so 
that  foreign  productions  soon  came  under  the  category  of  "  home- 
made," and  the  merchants  could  no  longer  be  prevented  from 
using  them. 

In  the  Court  of  the  Stuarts  there  gradually  came  a  great  trans- 
formation in  dress.  Ruffs,  wigs,  whalebone,  and  padded  doublets 
gave  place  to  lace,  ribbon,  and  curled  locks.  An  air  of  lightness 
and  softness  was  given  to  the  Vandyke  costume  which  came  to 
be  identified  with  loose  morals.  The  dress  of  the  Cavaliers  was 
still  more  delicate  and  elaborate.  Costly  "  shirts  of  taffeta 
sarsnet,  soft  and  light  as  cobwebs,"  shoe  roses  costing  thirty 
pounds  the  pair,  and  as  many  as  nine  pairs  of  silk  stockings,  worn 
one  over  the  other,  to  give  warmth  without  thickness.  These 
required  garters  with  diamond  buckles.  One  can  scarcely  now 
imagine  three  hundred  Scotch  nobles  dressed  in  white  satin  and 
lace,  plumed  hats,  fringed  boots,  and  earrings.  Alongside  of  the 
Cavalier  stood  the  Puritan  glorying  in  his  doublet  and  hose  of 
coarse  dark  cloth,  and  his  thick  worsted  stockings,  round  his 
throat  a  plain  band  of  linen,  instead  of  a  delicate  lace  cravat,  no 
slashings  or  rosettes,  no  plumed  hat,  diamond  buckles  or  curling 
hair ;  his  sombre  dress  was  the  expression  of  his  religion  and  of 
his  politics.  William  and  Mary  imported  Dutch  fashions,  which 
were  mixed  with  those  of  the  Stuarts,  to  the  detriment  of  both. 
Then  came  the  reigns  of  Beau  Nash  and  Beau  Brummell,  but  we 
cannot  command  space  to  follow  Mrs.  Hill's  pleasant  lead  through 
the  days  of  crinolined  coat  tails,  cocked  hats,  gigantic  muffs, 
ruffles,  periwigs,  patches,  and  powder.  The  only  time  when 
dress  seems  to  have  been  under  a  cloud  was  during  the  Great 
Plague.  Then  people  were  afraid  to  buy  new  clothes  for  fear  of 
infection,  and,  indeed,  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  have  them 
made,  so  extraordinarily  large  had  been  the  mortality  amongst 
the  tailors.  They  probably  lived  in  insanitary  workshops  like 
the  sweating  Jew  tailors  of  our  own  time. 

We  must  not  allow  it  to  be  inferred  that  this  History  is  princi- 
pally concerned  with  "  male  costume,"  or  even  altogether  about 
dress — quite  the  contrary.  Its  pages  are  more  occupied  with  ladies 
than  with  gentlemen,  and  it  is  full  of  side  lights,  interesting  to 
the  politician  and  the  political  economist ;  but  we  confess  to  being 
so  nauseated  by  the  prominence  given  in  the  contemporary  press 
to  women's  dress,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  that  we  have 
shirked  any  reference  to  Mrs.  Hill's  exhaustive  account  of  its 
vagaries  and  monstrous  inventions. 


DISCOVERY,  TRAVEL,  TODRING,  AND  SPORT.* 

rpHE  Rev.  Mr.  D'Orsey  gives  by  no  means  a  flattering  de- 
-'-  scription  of  the  Portuguese  in  their  relations  with  the 
natives  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  may  be  said  that  we  English 
have  little  right  to  throw  stones ;  but,  though  our  action  has 
often  been  arbitrary,  it  is  in  a  great  measure  vindicated  by  results. 
The  rule  of  the  English  has  assured  peace  and  comparative 
prosperity  to  countries  groaning  under  misgovernment,  with  all 
its  inevitable  consequences.  There  is  no  denying  the  daring  of 
the  early  Portuguese  explorers.  Encouraged  by  Prince  Henry, 
the  Navigator,  and  his  successors,  they  not  only  pushed  their 
discoveries  into  the  distant  seas,  where  they  were  beset  on  all 
sides  by  unfamiliar  dangers,  but  they  seemed  to  have  laid  the 
solid  foundations  of  a  splendid  colonial  empire.  Those  bright 
prospects  proved  delusive,  and  their  power  had  scarcely  been 
established  before  it  began  to  decline.  Their  descendants,  ener- 
vated by  climate,  indulgence,  and  promiscuous  intermarriages,  are 
the  most  backward  and  disreputable  of  modern  colonists.  The 
Portuguese  half-breeds  on  the  Lower  Zambesi  are  the  great 
stumbling-blocks  to  the  regeneration  of  South-Eastern  Africa ; 
and  on  the  Malabar  coast  they  would  never  have  maintained 
their  precarious  footing  had  not  the  British  merchants  of  Calcutta 
extended  their  dominions  to  Cape  Comorin.  Mr.  D'Orsey's  book 
more  or  less  directly  explains  some  of  the  causes  which  account 
for  their  failure  ;  as  he  calls  attention  to  the  real  character  of  the 
missionary  enterprise,  which  nominally  christianized  for  a  time 
considerable  districts  of  the  country.  The  early  conquerors  ope- 
rated at  a  vast  distance  from  the  base  of  their  operations,  with  a 
mere  handful  of  men  in  indifferently  appointed  caravels.  As  was 
invariably  the  case  in  similar  circumstances,  they  went  on  the 
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principle  of  conquering  by  dividing,  and  found  an  ally  in  a  dis- 
contented feudatory  who  gave  them  aid,  and  offered  them  a 
stronghold  and  a  harbour.  It  was  the  story  of  Oortez  marching 
against  Montezuma. 

But,  like  the  Spanish  Conquistador,  Da  Gama  and  Albuquerque 
were  men  of  iron,  who  knew  as  little  of  fear  as  of  scruples.  There 
has  seldom  been  a  more  desperate  feat  of  arms  than  that  by  which 
Albuquerque  celebrated  Christmas  Day,  1510,  by  the  storm  of 
Goa,  against  tremendous  odds.  Had  they  shown  as  much  state- 
craft as  courage,  the  Portuguese  might  have  consolidated  a  terri- 
tory between  the  protecting  mountain  barrier  and  the  sea,  and 
attracted  the  commerce  of  the  East  to  the  marts  of  an  Indian 
Phenicia.  But  they  knew  no  moderation,  and,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  all  hastened  to  be  rich.  Their  exactions  were  as 
intolerable  as  their  administration  was  merciless;  the  subju- 
gated princes  groaned  under  their  tyranny,  and  traders  who  ran 
serious  risks  of  being  slaughtered  were  slow  to  buy  goods  which 
might  possibly  be  confiscated.  In  any  case  the  profits  were  pretty 
nearly  swallowed  up  by  the  Portuguese  excise  and  customs. 
As  if  to  ensure  the  failure  of  colonization,  the  foreigners  were  as 
fanatical  Catholics  as  they  were  covetous,  faithless,  and  licentious. 
They  grasped  at  everything,  they  broke  their  solemn  pledges,  and 
they  indulged  themselves  in  harems  of  native  concubines.  Yet 
they  insisted  on  Hindu  and  Mahommedan  recognizing  the  purity  of 
their  creed.  Naturally  the  natives  would  have  declined  to  listen 
to  those  Christian  priests  when  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fires  and 
the  torture-chambers  of  the  Inquisition.  But  then  came  St. 
Francis  Xavier  and  his  zealous  companions  of  the  Order  of 
Lovola.  Mr.  D'Orsey  does  full  justice  to  the  saintly  character  of 
St.  Francis,  whose  self-sacrifices  had  been  as  noble  as  his  life  was 
austere.  He  shows  how  Hindu  and  Mussulman  recognized  alike 
that  this  new  apostle  was  of  a  very  different  type  from  the  men 
who  hitherto  had  sought  to  impose  the  Cross  upon  them ;  and, 
consequently,  the  benighted  heathens  were  sadly  puzzled.  But 
he  goes  on  to  show — what  is,  indeed,  self-evident — that  Xavier 
was  guided  by  the  principles  and  injunctions  of  his  Order ;  that 
he  conscientiously  made  himself  all  things  to  all  men,  and 
accepted  lip-service  instead  of  insisting  on  heart-worship.  In- 
deed he  had,  for  the  most  part,  to  do  his  converting  through  an 
interpreter,  and  was  content  with  the  visible  sign  of  some  rite  or 
ceremonial  observance.  Hence  it  was  that  such  seed  as  he  scat- 
tered, having  no  depth  of  root,  speedily  withered  away.  Nor  did 
it  help  the  mission  of  those  Portuguese  proselytizers  that  a  body  of 
persecuted  and  despised  Christians  had  been  in  the  country  from 
time  immemorial.  There  still  exists,  as  there  existed  when  Vasco 
da  Gama  sighted  those  Southern  ghauts,  a  community  of  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  so-called  Syrian  Christians.  They  cherish 
the  tradition  that  it  was  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  who  first  brought 
the  message  of  salvation  to  their  shores  ;  and  they  practise  in 
their  churches  the  Syrian  ritual,  as,  in  spite  of  persecution  and 
episcopal  tendencies,  they  have  always  held  fast  to  the  Nestorian 
heresy. 

Mrs.  Tyacke  shot  those  bears  of  hers  in  Kullu  and  Lahoul, 
which  are  mountainous  territories  lying  to  the  south  of  the 
better-known  Ladakh.  Kullu  appears  to  be  a  congeries  of 
valleys  and  ravines  among  the  spurs  of  the  snow-capped  Himalayas 
which  enclose  it  on  three  sides.  The  terraced  villages  sur- 
rounded by  hardy  fruit  trees  and  scanty  crops  are  inhabited  by  a 
people  who  are  simple  in  their  costume,  disgustingly  filthy  in 
their  habits,  and  who  seldom  or  never  wash.  The  ladies  wear 
but  a  single  garment,  notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  winter 
weather,  and  are  treated  by  their  masters  as  beasts  of  burden.  In 
fact,  the  men  objected  to  do  any  work  for  the  strangers,  and  could 
scarcely  be  tempted  by  money  to  bring  in  the  necessary  supplies. 
So  that  housekeeping  was  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  Mrs. 
Tyacke  had  to  face  sundry  gratuitous  hardships.  Of  course  she 
rather  liked  that,  or  she  need  not  have  prolonged  her  sojourn. 
Her  constitution  was  an  extremely  tough  one,  or  otherwise  she 
must  have  succumbed  to  cold,  wet,  and  malaria.  Yet  physically 
.she  was  very  far  from  strong.  She  says  that  her  height  is  five 
feet  one,  and  that  her  weight  is  under  6  st.  6  lbs.  She  adopted 
a  neat  and  sensible  sporting  dress ;  a  tunic  of  light  and  porous 
woollen  was  worn  over  warm  underclothing.  Even  so,  and 
much  to  her  disgust,  she  was  sometimes  compelled  to  leave 
the  more  formidable  stalks  to  her  husband ;  for  it  was  no 
light  matter  crawling  on  all  fours  over  the  boulders  in  a  nullah, 
or  scaling  clifl's  where  the  edges  cut  like  knife-blades.  Yet  riding 
on  what  were  called  regular  roads  was  even  more  dangerous,  for 
fche  never  knew  when  a  few  yards  might  not  give  way,  and  drop 
her  in  the  direction  of  some  bottomless  abyss.  The  choice  of 
eligible  camping  grounds  was  limited.  On  the  only  bit  of  level 
ground  sheep  were  sure  to  have  been  folded,  and  then  theherbngo 
I  .  ined  with  ticks  which  clung  and  sucked  like  bloodthirsty 
Leches.    An  avalanche  of  earth  or  snow  was  always  a  contin- 


gency to  be  calculated  with.  The  bears  seem  to  have  been 
plentiful ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  capable  guides,  and  with  the 
variety  of  cover  in  the  ravines  and  thickets,  it  was  seldom  easy 
to  find  them.  Mrs.  Tyacke,  who  has  excellent  eyes,  was  most 
successful  when  she  surveyed  the  hillsides  from  some  height,  like 
a  professional  deer-stalker  through  his  "  prospect-glass  " ;  generally 
when  the  wind  blew  fair,  there  was  no  great  difficulty  in  ap- 
proaching. But  sometimes,  as  we  have  remarked,  the  approach 
was  both  difficult  and  dangerous.  Some  of  the  nullahs,  for 
example,  are  so  many  couloirs  which,  when  the  snows  are  thawing 
or  when  the  rains  set  in,  are  swept  by  the  descending  boulders 
and  tree-trunks,  which  ricochet  from  wall  to  wall.  Nor  are  moun- 
tain accidents  the  only  form  of  peril.  When  the  Tyackes  were  in 
Kullu  there  was  a  visitation  of  cholera,  which  hastened  their  advance 
into  the  highlands  of  Lahoul  at  the  risk  of  their  retreat  being  cut 
off.  By  the  way,  Mrs.  Tyacke  remarks,  as  a  curious,  but  well- 
established,  fact  that  birds  have  a  presentiment  of  the  coming 
epidemic,  and  migrate  with  one  accord  before  its  arrival.  If  it 
be  so,  it  is  specially  remarkable  in  the  case  of  vultures  and  other 
birds  of  prey,  who,  as  they  live  in  great  measure  on  carrion, 
might  be  supposed  to  look  forward  to  banqueting  on  the  corpses. 

Here  and  There  in  Italy  is  very  slight,  very  bright,  and  very 
taking.  There  is  really  next  to  nothing  in  it  that  is  new ;  but  it 
is  pleasantly  suggestive  for  wanderers  in  Italy  who  have  a  taste 
for  scenery,  a  turn  for  sketching,  and  who  take  pleasure  in  ob- 
serving primitive  customs.  Chiesanuova,  for  example,  which  is 
a  Veronese  pleasure-resort  in  the  mountains,  can  only  have  attrac- 
tions as  a  place  of  sojourn  for  those  who  are  ready  to  rough  it- 
But  there  are  peaks  and  picturesque  gorges  which  are  tolerably 
accessible,  and  the  hills  around  are  honeycombed  with  curious 
caverns.  Val  Bregaglia  suggests  the  strange  history  of  the 
De  Salis  family,  very  ancient  noblesse  of  the  Grisons,  whose  scions 
have  served  with  distinction  in  all  the  armies  of  Europe,  and  who 
own  more  than  one  venerable  residence  in  that  valley.  At  Asolo 
we  hear  of  the  honours  paid  to  Browning's  memory ;  for  there  the 
poet  inhabited  a  singularly  gloomy  suite  of  rooms  in  the  ex- 
tremely noisy  neighbourhood  of  a  clamorous  peal  of  belb.  As 
for  Bordigheraand  Circean  Capri,  they  are  about  as  familiar  to 
the  tourist  as  Brighton  or  Charing  Cross,  and  their  witcheries 
might  very  well  have  been  taken  for  granted.  Much  the  same 
might  be  said  of  romantic  Aosta  and  Courmayeur,  but  there  is 
an  interesting  chapter  on  the  Lilliputian  Republic  of  San  Marino, 
though  it  was  described  thoroughly  only  the  other  day  by  Mr. 
Bent. 

In  Gossip  of  the  Carribees,  Mr.  Trowbridge  obviously  models 
himself  on  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  and  in  a  succession  of  slight 
sketches  or  short  stories  deals  with  the  Windward  group  of  the 
West  Indian  islands  in  its  social  aspects.  The  little  volume  is 
amusing,  and  some  of  the  imitations  are  creditably  successful. 
"  The  Queen's  Representative,"  which,  in  the  order  of  precedence, 
naturally  comes  first,  is  disfigured  by  transparently  veiled  per- 
sonalities. Mr.  Trowbridge  evidently  owes  a  bitter  grudge  to  a 
well-known  colonial  Governor  and  his  lady  ;  and  the  pseudonyms 
under  which  they  are  described  were  never  intended  for  purposes 
of  disguise.  The  "  Boy  from  Home,"  who  is  driven  to  self-murder, 
is  a  very  close  reproduction  of  one  of  Mr.  Kipling's  rather  repul- 
sive tragedies.  "  Mrs.  Clarendon's  Dance,"  on  the  contrary,  is  an 
excellent  piece  of  social  comedy,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  capital 
broad  farce  in  the  misfortunes  that  befall  the  ambitious  hostess 
whose  little  dance  proves  a  dismal  failure.  "  The  Old  Portrait " 
is  a  thrilling  romance  of  the  last  century,  which  nevertheless 
seems  to  bear  internal  evidence  of  keeping  pretty  closely  to  actual 
facts.  "  For  the  Sake  of  the  Cross,"  though  somewhat  melo- 
dramatic, is  a  really  powerful  tale  of  noble  self-sacrifice,  where  a 
youth  turning  his  back  on  the  wealthy  and  beautiful  heiress  he 
adores,  walks  away  under  the  weight  of  the  cross  to  the  pestilen- 
tial Delta  of  the  Niger,  where  the  devoted  missionary  is  doomed 
to  a  lingering  death,  without  being  granted  the  blessed  gift  of 
oblivion. 


SCOTLAND  YESTERDAY.* 

THIS  volume  in  a  set  of  sketches  depicts  various  types  of 
character  living  in  an  East-coast  village  and  in  a  country 
town  on  the  West  coast.  It  is  a  comfort  to  find  that  "  yester- 
day "  such  types  existed,  and  presumably  "  to-day "  has  not 
altogether  abolished  them  and  their  pleasing  characteristics.  As 
a  rule,  we  fear  that  Scotland  shares  the  weakness  of  other  places, 
and  is  too  much  afraid  of  not  being  like  every  one  else  to  cherish 
and  cultivate  what  is  typical  in  her  clachan  and  town  life.  Par- 
liament is  fond  of  providing  machinery  through  which  every 
ass  in  a  district  can  rise  to  the  surface  and  be  reported  in  the 

•  Scotland  Yesterday.  13y  William  Wallace.  London:  Ilodder  & 
Stoughton. 
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local  newspapers,  and  we  must  in  all  honesty  admit  that  the 
typical  town  councillor  in  the  east  or  west  of  Scotland  is  an  animal 
brutish  in  his  manners  and  radically  ignorant  in  his  thoughts. 
But  the  parochial,  county,  or  Parliamentary  politician  is  scarcely 
touched  on  in  this  book.  The  pictures  deal  with  the  men  and 
women  who  must  exist  in  every  small  and  simple  community, 
nor  do  most  of  them  stray  from  the  walk  and  conversation  we 
should  suppose  natural  to  their  condition.  To  this  there  are  one 
or  two  exceptions,  and  the  story  of  "  The  Fisherman "  is  a  re- 
markable one,  and  does  not  suffer  in  the  telling.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  throughout  the  story  how  the  man  works  out  his  des- 
tiny, in  the  strength  of  those  qualities  which  in  all  ages  have 
been  typical  of  the  Scot.  On  the  other  side  we  may  make 
the  same  comments  on  the  story  of  "The  Dressmaker,"  for  the 
same  class  of  interest  pertains  also  to  this  history.  These  two 
stand  out  among  the  eleven  sketches  which  belong  to  the  village 
life.  Of  the  ten  dealing  with  the  town,  we  may  again  mention 
two  of  real  merit,  "  The  Shabby  Scientist  "  and  "  The  Clergyman 
of  all  Work."  Mr.  Wallace  has  seen  the  way  to  mingle  pathos 
and  dignity  in  his  account  of  these  individuals,  and  they  are  the 
most  lifelike  among  several  excellent  portraits.  The  fashion 
which  was  set  by  the  deserved  success  of  "  A  Window  in 
Thrums,"  and  works  by  the  same  author,  will  not  immediately  die 
out,  and  we  see  a  chance  of  our  being  somewhat  wearied  by 
"  Types "  presented  to  us  in  rapid  succession,  like  slides  in  a 
magic-lantern,  without  any  more  cohesion  than  living  in  the  same 
locality  affords.  At  any  rate,  if  we  are  to  have  them,  it  would  be 
well  to  leave  country  towns  and  villages,  and  for  a  change  allow 
us  to  have  a  glimpse  of  some  of  the  types  inhabiting  the  great 
centres  of  population.  Further,  we  would  suggest  that  they 
should  be  written  not  by  a  superior  being  "  taking  notes,"  but  by 
equals  in  the  same  profession.  How  refreshing  it  would  be  to 
have  a  work  on  "  Typical  doctors  and  their  methods,"  written  by 
a  brother  M.D.  "  Typical  vanities  of  literary  types "  would 
be  at  once  a  wholesome  confession,  and  one  the  public  would 
cheerfully  endorse.  The  developments  of  "  the  Parliamentary  Type 
by  the  Member  for  Typingham  "  would  contain  amusing,  if  not 
new  matter,  and  many  suchlike  works  could  be  written  by  various 
classes  of  men  and  women.  Human  nature  is  never  uninterest- 
ing ;  but,  if  we  are  to  have  its  "  types,"  we  think  that  some  of 
the  most  interesting  are  to  be  found  among  those  who  walk  in 
a  social  state  which  cannot  be  described  as  primitive  or  simple. 
Coming,  as  we  suggest  it  should,  from  within,  the  work  requires 
a  seeing  eye,  a  strong  hand,  and  an  experience  which  has 
sounded  the  depths  as  well  as  the  heights  of  typical  human 
nature. 


BOOKS  IN  SIXTEENTH  AND  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
LITERATURE.* 

~Y\7"E  have  already  had  occasion  to  praise  the  work  of  Mr.  Felix 
"  '  Schelling,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  His  discourse  on  the  Poetic  Criticism  of 
Elizabeth's  Reign  and  his  edition  of  Jonson's  Timber  were  real 
contributions  to  the  history  and  study  of  Elizabethan  literature. 
So  is  his  monograph  on  Gascoigne ;  though  we  discover  a  few 
signs — not  very  many,  nor,  we  hope,  very  certain — of  his  being 
invaded  by  the  terrible  malady  which  has  been  barbarously  but 
not  ineffectively  called  "  specialistitis."  We  note  this  in  a  certain 
tendency  on  Professor  Schelling's  part  to  attach  credence  to  Mr. 
Fleay's  fantastic  identifications  of  individuals  on  the  faith  of,  at 
the  most,  possible,  and,  at  the  worst,  very  improbable  personal 
allusion ;  and,  secondly,  in  a  distinct  inclination  to  magnify  his 
particular  subject.  These  are  signs  we  know  of  old,  and  as  we 
hope  for  much  more  good  and  solid  work  from  Professor  Schelling, 
we  would  implore  him  to  take  care.  Tf  the  disease  goes  no  further 
than  at  present  no  great  harm  will  he  done  ;  tut  we  have  seen  such 
examples  of  its  ravages  that  we  tremble.  For  the  rest,  a  good 
monograph  on  Gascoigne  was  by  no  means  superfluous,  and  Pro- 
fessor Schelling  has  supplied  one.  We  wish  it  had  fallen  to  his 
lot  to  prefix  it  to  an  edition  of  the  poet ;  for  the  originals  are  in. 

*  The  Life  and  Writings  of  George  Gascoigne.  By  Felix  E.  Schelling. 
New  York  :  Ginn.  1893. 

The  Religious  Drama.  By  Katharine  Lee  Bates.  New  York  and 
London  :  Maemillan  &  Co.  1893. 
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Edited  by  Elizabeth  Lamond.  Cambridge :  at  the  University  Press. 
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accessible  ;  Chalmers  is  rather  uncritical  and  incomplete,  besides 
being  very  cumbrous ;  and  even  Mr.  Hazlitt's  edition  is  neither 
complete,  nor  very  accurate,  nor  within  reach  of  everybody.  And 
Gascoigne  is  certainly  interesting,  though,  as  we  have  hinted, 
Professor  Schelling  seems  to  us  to  put  him  much  too  high.  He 
was  a  typical  man  of  letters  of  Elizabeth's  early  jears,  a  singularly 
bold  striker  out  of  new  paths,  and  a  fairly  courageous  walker  in 
them.  But  as  for  his  positive  achievements,  his  works,  Bolton's 
hypercriticism — "  they  may  be  endured  " — is  for  once  scarcely 
hypercritical. 

Miss  Bates  modestly  says  that  her  little  volume  "  embodies  a 
brief  course  of  lectures  given  at  the  Sumner  School  of  Colorado 
Springs."  Not  very  much  need  be  said  about  it,  and  certainly 
no  evil.  It  seems  to  have  come  from  a  sufficiently  careful  study 
of  the  chief  authorities  on  the  subject,  supplemented  by  an 
honest  attempt  to  attain  a  certain  amount  of  first-hand  know- 
ledge. In  performing  this  last  task  Miss  Bates  seems  to  have 
suffered  slightly;  and  she  recounts  her  sufferings  with  an  amiable 
femininity.  Altogether  the  book  is  a  fair  specimen  of  what  is  well 
known  in  England  as  "  University  Extension  Literature."  That 
this  has  increased  and  is  increasing  no  one  will  deny  ;  on  the 
question  whether  it  ought  to  be  diminished  there  might  be  "wigs 
on  the  green." 

In  books,  as  in  life,  there  is  always  something  pathetic  about 
posthumous  children.  Miss  Lamond,  of  Girton,  the  editress  of 
the  Discourse  of  the  Commonweal  of  this  Realm  of  England, 
died  before  it  was  finished.  But  she  seems  to  have  done  her 
work  with  the  greatest  care,  going  to  MS.  as  well  as  printed 
sources.  Perhaps  the  book  printed  in  1 58 1 ,  and  attributed  to 
W.  S.,  claimed  with  some  show  of  reason  for  the  well-known 
Sir  Thomas  Smith  many  years  earlier,  and  here  attributed  to 
John  Hales,  of  Coventry,  circ.  1565,  is  not,  considering  the  many 
things  that  await  good  modern  editing,  and  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  often  printed  before,  quite  worth  so  much  pains.  But  it  is  a 
distinctly  valuable  authority  on  the  social  state  of  England,  and 
this  is  the  hour  of  inquiries  into  social  states ;  it  is  an  early 
treatise  on  Political  Economy,  and  it  throws  light  on  the  ever- 
burning inclosures  question,  on  the  coinage,  and  other  things. 
Also  it  is  a  sufficiently  unpretending  example  of  mid-sixteenth- 
century  English,  much  of  the  stamp  of  Ascham  and  his  fellows, 
but  less  scholarly.    So  it  may  be  welcomed  cordially  enough. 

It  is  ill  writing  the  life  of  anybody  after  Izaak  Walton ;  but 
the  anonymous  person  who,  under  the  orders  of  the  Tract  Com- 
mittee of  the  S.P.C.K.,  has  attempted  this  in  the  case  of  George 
Herbert  has  gone  the  wisest  way  to  work  in  his  dangerous 
attempt.  He  has  not  aimed  at  a  formal  literary  narrative,  but 
has  rather  made  what  used  to  be  called  "  collactions  " — notes  of 
whatsoever  is  known  about  Herbert,  his  ancestors,  his  friends,  his 
sojourns,  his  circumstances.  The  book  will  thus,  perhaps,  be  of 
rather  more  use  to  the  student  than  delight  to  the  reader ;  yet  to 
him  also,  if  he  be  well  tasted,  should  it  be  not  unwelcome. 

We  can  recommend  some  very  prettily  printed  and  bound,  and 
very  pocketable,  Rambles  in  Shakespeare's  Land,  by  George 
Morley  (London  :  Record  Press),  to  all  visitors  to  that  sacred 
soil. 

There  is  nothing  on  the  title-page  to  show  that  The  Corintess 
of  Pembroke's  Arcadia  (London :  Sampson  Low)  is  not  a  new 
book,  but  the  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  as  Prime  Minister, 
sufficiently  identifies  it  with  an  edition  published  some  five  and 
twenty  years  ago  by,  we  think,  the  late  Mr.  Hain  Friswell.  We 
should  not,  we  confess,  have  advised  its  reproduction  ourselves. 
It  is  very  well  printed,  and  very  prettily  produced  in  every  way  ; 
while  it  is,  no  doubt,  very  true  that  the  general  reader  is 
unlikely  to  read  this  famous  book,  either  in  the  old  editions  or  in 
Dr.  Sommer's  elaborate  facsimile.  But  the  principle  on  which 
the  editor  of  this  rifacimento  (for  that  is  what  it  is)  proceeded — 
the  principle  of  leaving  out  just  what  he  chose  to  consider  "not 
Sidney's,"  of  cutting  down  long  episodes,  and  so  forth — is  one 
which  we  can  by  no  possibility  admit  as  legitimate.  And,  though 
we  are  no  enthusiastic  believers  in  the  doctrine  of  progress,  we  do 
flatter  ourselves  that  almost  every  decade  of  this  century,  at 
least,  has  made  it  more  and  more  unlikely  that  a  person  who  cares 
enough  about  the  Arcadia  to  think  of  reproducing  it  at  all  should 
think  of  reproducing  it  in  such  a  fashion.  Even  at  its  original 
date  this  edition  was  an  anachronism,  and  it  is  more  of  an 
anachronism  now. 

There  cannot  be  too  many  Shakspeares,  unless,  indeed,  some- 
body should  reply,  as  did  the  lover  to  whom  was  given  a  portrait 
of  his  mistress  (which,  as  it  chanced,  was  a  proof  copy,  and  had 
written  on  the  back  "Twelve  of  these'"),  "But  there  is  and  can 
be  only  one  ! "  The  latest,  published  by  Mr.  Archibald  Con- 
stable, printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press,  and  called  The  Whitehall 
Shakespeare,  is  an  exceedingly  handsome  and  desirable  book.  It 
is  to  fill  twelve  volumes  in  a  very  comely  square  crown  octavo 
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or  foolscap  quarto  ;  it  Las  excellent  paper,  a  large  and  fine  letter 
well  set  on  the  page,  an  index  of  Shakspeare's  characters  which 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  attempted  before,  a  blessedly- 
moderate  allowance  of  almost  entirely  textual  notes,  and  a  suffi- 
cient glossary.  May  it  prosper  !  Nobody  who  wants  a  Shakspeare, 
and  has  room  for  one  in  twelve  volumes,  can  do  better,  if  so  well. 

The  same  printers,  this  time  in  their  doubled  part  of  publishers 
also,  have  issued,  in  their  beautiful  "  Chiswick  Press"  series,  Sir 
Thomas  Browne's  Urn  Burial,  with  its  satellite  tract  on  the 
Brampton  Urns,  edited  by  Sir  John  Evans — two  good  knights 
well  met  together.  The  elder  of  the  two  is  far  above  praising ; 
but  it  is  delightful  enough  to  read  once  more  his  mighty  music 
in  this  pleasant  issue.  Sir  John,  in  his  introduction  and  notes, 
is  not  copious,  but  apposite  and  learned. 

Few  people,  we  should  imagine,  will  think  Dr.  Grosart  happy 
in  his  choice  of  a  title  for  an  anthology  from  Bacon.  But,  putting 
this  aside,  this  addition  to  the  pretty  little  pocket  collection 
called  the  "  Elizabethan  Library  "  is  well  enough.  For  the  most 
part,  and  very  wisely,  it  is  taken  from  those  writings  of  Bacon's 
which  are  not  generally  known,  though  Dr.  Grosart,  being  human, 
has  not  been  able  entirely  to  resist  the  temptation  of  drawing  on 
the  Essays  and  the  Apophthegms.  As  a  "  beauties  "  volume,  and 
one  likely  to  send  the  reader  to  the  original,  it  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  designed  of  the  series  as  yet,  and  deserves  buying  as  a 
Christmas  present. 

The  Aldine  Butler  was  always  one  of  the  best  of  the  series, 
though  Mitford  its  editor  might  perhaps  have  digested  his  editorial 
matter  more  thoroughly.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  think  that 
Mr.  11.  B.  Johnson,  who  has  superintended  its  reproduction  for 
Messrs.  Bell  &  Son,  was  wise  to  preserve  his  predecessor's  divi- 
sions in  the  prolegomena,  and  merely  add  to  each  what  was 
necessary.  For  his  text  he  has  (instead  of,  like  Mitford,  merely 
•following  Zachary  Grey)  gone  to  the  original,  and  he  has  written 
a  new  Memoir,  setting  out  most  of  the  very  little  known  about 
Butler,  but  not  indulging  much  in  criticism.  It  is  a  pity  that  he 
has  neglected  the  opportunity  of  supplying  what  has  never  yet 
been  given,  a  full  indication  of  the  remarkable  resemblances  of 
Butler's  manner  to  that  of  the  Satire  Me'nippee  ;  but  what  he 
has  done  he  has  done  well. 

Of  pamphlets  and  brochures  we  have  a  leash  (interesting  in 
different  orders  of  interest)  to  notice.  The  miraculous  "  Clelia  " 
continues  what  she  herself  calls  "  the  Clelian  criticism  "  begun  in 
God  in  Shakspeare  and  Great  Pan  Lives,  by  a  small  instalment 
entitled  The  Shakespearian  Reconciliation  (Luzac).  In  this  we 
learn  that  "  Mr.  W.  H.'s  offences  were  not  of  a  kind  amenable  to 
law  "  (which  most  glad  we  are  to  hear  it),  and  that  Antonio  and 
Sebastian  in  the  Tempest  are  self-interest  and  laissez-faire.  For 
our  part  we  have  little  doubt  that  Caliban  is  a  coal-owner,  and 
that  Ariel  is  Mr.  Pickard,  M.P.  Much  more  distressing  is  the 
latest  work  of  another  old  friend  of  ours,  Mr.  W.  C.  Wigston, 
Discoveries  in  the  Bacon  Problem  (Turnbull  &  Spears).  (Our  own 
discovery,  by  the  way,  is  that  "  Can  you  carry  coals  ?  "  is  a  clear 
Bakespearian  "  lead,"  for  coals  suggest  rashers ;  cf.  "  A  rasher  on 
the  coals.")  Mr.  Wigston  is  not  happy  and  reconciled  like  Clelia. 
He  is,  we  grieve  to  learn,  in  the  position  of  a  man  in  pursuit  of 
thieves  who  have  robbed  him.  From  "  the  malice  of  private 
enemies,"  from  "  literary  persecution,"  and  from  unscrupulous 
persons  who  have  been  handing  his  discoveries  about  London, 
this  savoury  professor,  whose  virtues  are  as  a  pot  of  incense  in 
Shaconia  and  a  burnt-offering  in  Bakespeareland,  is  also  suffering. 
We  deeply  sympathize.  What  the  particular  discovery  which 
has  thus  been  looted  is,  we  have  been  not  wholly  fortunate  in 
discovering.  Mr.  Wigston  finds  in  Fluellen's  "  Alexander  the 
pig  "  a  Shaconian  light.    Is  it  that  ? 

Our  third  pamphlet  is  a  very  different  thing  from  these.  Mr. 
Deighton,  of  whom  more  anon,  has  collected  some  ingenious 
Conjectural  Readings  on  Marston  (G.  Bell  &  Sons),  and  has  done 
well  to  publish  them.  In  the  originals,  and  perhaps  still  more  in 
Halliwell's  edition,  Marston  is  one  of  the  most  corrupt  of  our 
dramatists ;  and  it  was  not  within  Mr.  Bullen's  scheme  to 
castigate  the  text  conjecturally.  Mr.  Deighton's  notes  are,  in 
some  cases  at  any  rate,  well  worth  transferring  to  the  margin. 
The  first  on  "Master  "and  "  Mounser,"  in  Antonio  and  Mellida, 
is  in  the  best  style  of  emendation,  and  not  a  few  others  are  equal 
to  it. 

Of  school  editions  of  Shakspeare  and  other  authors,  but  espe- 
cially of  Shakspeare,  we  have  so  many  before  us  that  we  can  but 
afford  a  word  or  two  to  each.  Of  Mr.  Deighton's  issues,  which  we 
have  noticed  often,  and  as  often  praised  (Macmillan),  wo  have  three, 
Borneo  and  Juliet  and  tho  two  parts  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  They 
are  as  good  as  ever. 

Of  the  "  Warwick  "  Shakspeare,  an  adventure  of  Messrs.  Blackie's, 
we  have  also  three  numbers — Macbeth,  by  Sir.  ID.  K.  Chambers  ; 
Richard  the  Second,  by  Mr.  C.  II.  Jlerford,  and  Julius  Ca-sar,  by 
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Mr.  A.  D.  Innes.    The  arrangement  of  these  editions  represents  1 
a  somewhat  newer,  and  therefore  a  probably  less  permanent,  style  1 
of  criticism  than  Mr.  Deighton's.    Thus  Mr.  Herford  lays  great  1 
stress  on  rhyme-tests,  end-tests,  and  suchlike  quillets,  while  Mr.  jl 
Chambers  attempts  a  style  of  abstract  aesthetic,  which  we  do  not  1 
think  very  profitable.    None  of  the  editors,  however,  allows  his  1 
predilections  in  this  way  to  interfere  with  a  very  painstaking  and  I 
solid  handling  of  his  subject  in  other  ways.    The  Junior  School  I 
Shakspeare  is  another  issue  of  the  same  publishers  intended  for  I ., 
lower  forms ;  and  in  it  we  have  Henry  V.,  edited  by  Mr.  W.  I  ;t 
Barry,  and  Coriolanus,  edited  by  Mr.  W.  Dent.    Here  the  text,  I  „ 
with  sufficient  verbal  explanation,  is  made  the  chief  thing. 

Out  of  Shakspeare  we  have  two  selections  from  Milton  issued  I  i 
by  the  Clarendon  Press  in  very  small  instalments,  both  edited  by  I  a 
Mr.  0.  Elton.  Thus  L 'Allegro  forms  a  number  to  itself  of  a  I 
single  sheet  only,  and  Lycidas  one  of  a  sheet  and  a  half.  They  I 
are  both  well  done,  but  we  are  sorry  to  see  in  them,  as  in  some  I  > 
others  of  the  books  we  have  noted,  a  tendency  to  confuse  hypo-  I  u 
thesis  with  demonstration. 

For  Messrs.  Bell's  English  Classics  Mr.  Deighton,  again  extend-  I: 
ing  his  excursions,  edits,  and  edits  very  well,  Massinger's  A  Neiv  I 
Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts.    This  admirable  play,  since  it  at  last  lost  I 
that  hold  on  the  stage  which  it  so  long  maintained,  has  probably   I  1 
been  too  much  forgotten  by  the  general  reader,  and  as  he  has    1 1 
now,  it  would  seem,  left  off  reading  when  he  leaves  school,  we  I 
must  e'en  make  a  shift  to  get  him  to  read  it  there. 


AFRICAN  TALES." 

"IVTO  one  has  had  better  opportunities  to  collect  what  we  may 
style  oral  African  literature  than  Mr.  Stanley.  His  dark 
companions  used  to  tell  tales  round  the  camp  fire  nightly,  and 
from  these  he  now  publishes  a  selection.  The  stories  of  the 
Zanzibar  people,  he  thinks,  are  "  mere  importations  from  Asia." 
There  is  already  a  volume  of  these,  Swahili  Tales,  by  Dr.  Steere, 
and  we  gather  from  Dr.  Steere  that  portions  at  least  of  the  stories 
appeared  to  him  to  come  from  the  African  interior.  They  were 
in  form  cante-fables,  half  verse,  half  prose,  like  Aucassin  et 
Nicolette,  a  form  of  which  there  are  one  or  two  remains  in 
Scotland.  The  Swahili  version  of  Puss  in  Boots  is  well 
known  ;  it  contains  some  original  features,  and  has  a  few  marks 
which  might  be  thought  to  indicate  an  Arabian  original.  Mr. 
Stanley  prefers  the  stories  from  the  interior,  almost  all  of 
which  he  says,  have  a  moral.  This  is  not  an  uncommon 
feature  in  the  Mdrchen  of  the  world  in  general — indeed, 
Perrault,  at  the  beginnings  of  speculation  on  popular  literature, 
conceived  that  all  such  tales  were  originally  told  to  enforce  a 
moral  lesson.  This  is  exaggerated ;  but  some,  at  all  events,  like 
the  tales  in  which  courtesy  and  kindness  are  rewarded  and 
arrogance  punished,  had,  no  doubt,  from  the  first  a  moral  aim, 
and  were  novels  with  a  purpose.  This  kind  is  very  common  in 
Southern  Africa.  The  style  appears  to  us  to  be  slightly,  and  of 
course  unconsciously,  sophisticated — at  least,  if  we  may  judge  by 
comparison  with  the  Zulu,  Kaffir,  Bushman,  and  Hottentot 
stories  of  Callaway,  Theal,  and  Bleek.  The  first  story  is  not  a 
Mdrchen,  but  a  myth — the  tale  of  the  Making  of  Man.  Earth 
held  a  pool  and  a  Toad  only,  while  the  Moon  reigned  in  the  sky. 
The  Moon  proposed  to  make  man  and  woman  to  be  happy  ;  the 
Toad  was  equally  ambitious.  The  Toad  did  make  men  without 
"  a  charter  "  from  the  Moon.  Now,  this  notion  of  a  charter  does 
not  exactly  strike  us  as  of  native  African  origin.  The  Moon 
burned  the  Toad,  touched  up  man  and  woman,  and  gave  them 
axes,  fire,  pottery,  dominion  over  the  animals.  As  men 
became  more  numerous,  they  became  less  happy  and  shorter 
lived,  and  all  their  sorrows — the  Origin  of  Evil,  in  fact — 
are  due  to  the  original  creation  by  the  Toad.  In  other  African 
legends  the  moon  means  to  make  men  immortal,  but  is  frustrated 
by  the  hare  or  some  other  animal.  The  whole  legend  is  an 
example  of  early  philosophic  dualism.  The  "Goat,  Lion,  and 
Serpent"  attributes  a  good  deal  of  man's  success  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  snake  ;  when  the  woman  "  unrobed  the  lion  of  his  furry  spoil," 
one  scarcely  seems  to  hear  a  literal  translation.  "  The  Queen  of 
the  Pool "  is  a  legend  of  a  divorced  wife,  who  makes  a  happy 
home  among  the  animals  till  her  malevolent  husband  comes  and 
destroys  it ;  he  is  punished  by  her  kindred.  The  woman  is  parti- 
cularly successful  in  domesticating  fish.  It  is  a  very  kindly  and 
poetical  legend. 

"  The  Elephant  and  Lion,"  a  mere  tale  of  war  between  these 
beasts,  explains  why  the  woods  are  haunted.  "  We  are  in  a 
fever  almost   from    the  horrible  illusions   of    fancy."  This, 

*  il/y  Dark  Companions  and  their  Strange  Stories.  By  H.  M. 
Stanley.    London:  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1893. 
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again,  is  rather  a  civilized  way  of  expressing  the  idea.  "  King 
Gumbi  and  his  Daughter  "  (who  was  espoused  and  returned)  has 
some  features  of  a  Mdrchen,  but— to  the  general  disgust  of  the 
camp,  which  we  share— ends  needlessly  ill,  in  the  drowning  of 
the  Princess  and  her  lover,  who  can  rub  brass  rods  out  of  his 
teeth.  Some  early  Howells  has  been  at  work  on  the  conclusion, 
which  gave  great  dissatisfaction.  "  Maranda  "  is  also  a  tale  of 
little  interest,  and  with  no  dramatic  complications.  "  Katinda's 
Dog"  was  so  clever,  and  his  mistress  boasted  of  him  so  much,  that 
he  feared  to  be  burned  for  a  witch  (a  dog  was  burned  for  a  witch 
by  the  enlightened  Puritans  of  New  England !) ;  finally  he  ran 
away  and  killed  his  indiscreet  mistress.  Then  we  have  a  prince 
who  cried  for  the  moon,  and  an  engineer  who  nearly  brought  it 
down,  and  caused  the  spots  on  it.  But  the  end  was  disastrous, 
and  the  people  were  turned  into  gorillas.  The  moral  is  obvious 
— don't  cry  for  the  moon  !  "  Kimyera  "  is  the  romance  of  a  royal 
love-child  who  became  King  of  Uganda  ;  he  is  a  kind  of  Umslo- 
pogaas  of  milder  mood.  The  custom  of  exposing  children  is  as 
much  the  ground  of  romance  in  Africa  as  in  ancient  Greece. 
The  beast  stories,  a  la  Uncle  Remus,  would  be  better  if  Mr. 
Stanley  could  abstain  from  such  brave  words  as  "  when  he 
fully  realized  the  catastrophe  in  its  completeness."  Do  natives 
of  any  part  of  Africa  talk  like  newspaper  reporters?  They 
do  not  in  Callaway's,  Theal's,  Bleek's,  Steere's,  and  other 
African  collections.  We  have  no  means  of  comparing  the  original 
for  "  when  he  fully  realized  the  catastrophe  in  its  completeness," 
but  we  imagine  that  a  simpler  and  more  attractive  style  of 
translation  might  havp  been  adopted.  Brer  Rabbit  distinguishes 
himself,  as  usual,  1  \  his  astuteness,  and  we  presume  that  the 
negroes  imported  their  tales  of  Brer  Rabbit  to  America  from 
Africa.  The  hare,  however,  is  equally  gifted  among  the  Red 
Indians.  The  tales  of  friendly  and  unfriendly  gorillas  are 
among  the  best ;  but,  on  the  whole,  except  in  the  Brer  Rabbit 
stories,  there  is  little  merit  in  the  narratives.  They  have  none 
of  the  dramatic  charm  of  Murchen,  and  are  most  remarkable, 
when  remarkable  at  all,  for  a  certain  poetical  element,  as  in  the 
Creation  Myth,  and  the  legend  of  '  The  Queen  of  the  Pool.'  They 
are  of  slight  value  for  comparative  purposes,  and  throw  little 
new  light  on  manners  and  customs. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

1UTADRIGALS  by  English  Composers  of  the  Close  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century  is  a  very  interesting  volume,  prepared  for  the  Plain- 
song  and  Mediceval  Music  Society,  and  published,  in  a  limited 
edition,  by  Novello,  Ewer,  &  Co.  The  madrigals,  which  are  six 
in  number,  have  been  taken  from  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  skilfully  transcribed  into  modern  notation  by  Dr.  Charles 
Pearce  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Abdy  Williams.  Two  are  ascribed  to 
King  Henry  VIII.,  one  to  Edmund  Turges,  one  to  William 
Newark,  and  the  remaining  two  are  anonymous.  All  are  written 
in  three  parts,  mostly  for  mixed  voices — that  is,  soprano,  alto, 
and  bass  or  tenor ;  but  one  is  for  two  sopranos  and  alto,  and 
another  for  male  voices  only.  They  are,  of  course,  intended  to 
be  sung  without  an  accompaniment ;  but  for  convenience  of  prac- 
tice a  pianoforte  score  is  added,  and  in  one  case  an  organ  part 
for  church  use.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  Society  for  its  enter- 
prise in  bringing  to  light  these  further  instalments  of  the  buried 
wealth  of  old  English  music,  but  we  do  not  quite  see  why  the 
edition  should  be  limited  to  250  copies,  as  numerous  musical 
Societies,  large  and  small,  would  gratefully  appreciate  so  interest- 
ing a  collection,  if  it  were  brought  within  their  reach. 

Amateur  pianists  will  find  the  series  of  pianoforte  music  issued 
by  Hammond  &  Co.  worth  their  attention.  It  is  capitally 
printed  and  convenient  in  form,  and  includes  a  sufficient  variety 
of  compositions  to  furnish  a  very  fair  repertory  of  a  modest  kind 
for  home  use ;  but  no  sort  of  order  is  attempted  in  the  issue 
of  the  several  numbers.  For  instance,  we  have  here  No.  35, 
"  Henselt's  Favourite  Pieces "  ;  No.  39,  "  Organ  Studies,"  by 
Charles  W.  Pearce ;  No.  42,  "  Lose  Blatter,"  by  H.  Lange ; 
No.  45,  "Mozart's  Favourite  Melodies,"  arranged  by  H.  Lange; 
and  then,  a  propos  of  nothing  at  all,  No.  47,  "  First  Steps,"  by  J. 
Schmuck,  a  volume  of  purely  rudimentary  exercises.  Neverthe- 
less young  players,  by  looking  through  the  list,  will  be  able  to 
pick  out  much  that  is  useful  according  to  their  several  tastes  and 
accomplishments.  "  Autumn  Reverie,"  by  George  F.  Kendall 
(Hammond  &  Co.),  is  a  pleasant  and  unpretentious  little  piece  by 
a  writer  evidently  acquainted  with  Henselt. 

Just  now  the  gavotte  ranks  with  the  skirt-dance  as  a  fashionable 
amusement,  and  there  is  consequently  a  run  on  gavottes,  not 
as  music,  but  for  dancing  purposes.  Those  who  have  mastered 
the  accomplishment  will  find  "  Pierrette,"  by  R.  Wellesley,  serve 


their  turn  very  nicely.  It  has  a  well-marked  gavotte  rhythm, 
and  is  none  the  worse  for  being  constructed  with  extreme  simpli- 
city. "  Polkatella,"  by  the  same  composer,  is  described  as  a 
morceau  de  salon,  so  we  suppose  it  is  intended  more  for  orna- 
ment than  use.  But,  all  the  same,  it  would  make  a  very 
acceptable  dancing-polka.  "The  Gipsies,"  a  song  by  the  same 
hand,  is,  like  the  foregoing,  of  a  popular  and  unambitious  cha- 
racter. We  have  never  heard  gipsies  singing  their  "old  refrain 
— Hola  !  "  but  they  do  that  kind  of  thing  in  song,  so  no  doubt  it 
is  all  right.  These  works  are  published  by  the  "  London  Music 
Publishing  Company,"  but  printed  in  Leipzig,  which  sounds 
inconsistent. 


INCUNABLES.* 

HP  HE  late  Henry  Bradshaw  translated  the  title  of  Du  Cange's 
-"-  great  work,  Glossarium  ad  Scriptores  Media  et  Infinite  Latini- 
tatis,  by  Dictionary  of  Middling  and  Infamous  Latin.  But  even  in 
Du  Cange  we  do  not  find  incunabula  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
word.  In  English  we  do  not  often  meet  even  with  "  incunables," 
but  it  has  long  held  its  place  ill  French  to  signify  books  printed 
in  the  infancy  of  the  art.  Why  there  should  be  a  cradle  for  this 
particular  art,  and  for  no  other,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  say.  In 
the  catalogue  before  us  M.  Olschki  gives  descriptions  of  more 
than  five  hundred  "incunables,"  or  books  printed  before  1500. 
People  must  have  been  very  busy  in  those  fifty  years  between 
the  date  of  the  invention  of  printing,  in  or  about  1450,  and  the 
end  of  the  century.  M.  Olschki's  five  hundred  probably  represent 
at  least  a  thousand  different  editions  as  having  been  produced,  as 
it  were,  suddenly.  The  difference  to  the  learned  world  must  have 
been  enormous.  Rulers,  aDd  especially  the  Papacy,  looked  with  great 
and  increasing  jealousy  on  the  spread  of  knowledge  which  followed. 
Yet  we  find  the  first  printers  in  Italy,  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz, 
setting  up  their  press,  first  in  the  monastery  of  Subiaco,  and 
subsequently  in  Rome  itself.  M.  Olschki  doe3  not  notice  any 
work  of  Caxton,  but  both  he  and  the  anonymous  "  schoolmaster 
of  St.  Albans"  were  at  work  before  1499,  anc^  'n  DotQ  cases  the 
press  was  more  or  less  nearly  connected  with  a  great  abbey. 
The  Church,  it  is  evident,  did  not  at  first  discourage  the  new 
spread  of  learning,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  books  in  the  list 
before  us  are  of  a  religious  character ;  thus  following  the  lead  of 
the  very  first  printers,  whose  first  undated  work  was  a  Bible,  and 
whose  second  book  was  the  beautiful  dated  Psalter  of  1457.  It 
is  curious  to  remark  that,  regarded  merely  as  a  work  of  art,  this 
Psalter  has  never  been  excelled.  A  very  fine  copy  is  shown  in 
one  of  the  cases  in  the  King's  Library  at  the  British  Museum, 
and  proves  that,  a,t  the  very  first  attempt,  the  difficulties  con- 
nected with  colour-printing  were  successfully  surmounted. 

M.  Olschki  has  placed  an  asterisk  to  the  names  of  those  printers 
who  were  the  first  in  their  respective  towns.  Some  of  these 
names  are  little  known  to  fame.  For  example,  only  students 
have  heard  of  "  Bartholomreus  de  Valdezochio  Fatavinus  et 
Martinus  de  Septem  Arboribus  Prutenus,"  who  were  the  first 
printers  at  Padua,  where  they  worked  in  1472.  "Antonius 
Zarothus,"  in  1470,  was  the  first  printer  at  Milan  ;  but  a  round 
dozen  were  at  work  there  within  twenty  years.  There  are  many 
among  us  to  whom  a  catalogue  is  as  interesting  as  a  novel ;  and 
unquestionably  such  a  careful  compilation  as  this  of  M.  Olschki 
should  find  favour  with  many  who  are  not  collectors. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

VII. 

JT/'EIRD  Tales  from  Northei-n  Seas  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench 
Triibner,  &  Co ),  translated  by  Mr.  R.  Nisbet  Bain  from 
the  Danish  of  Jonas  Lie,  is  deserving  of  being  styled  a  wonder- 
book  among  wonder-books,  since  it  is  composed  of  some  of  the 
wildest  and  most  fantastic  stories  of  sorceries  and  strange 
elemental  creatures  that  Scandinavian  literature  contains. 
"  Jonas  Lie,"  Mr.  Nisbet  Bain  observes,  "  is  sufficiently  famous 
to  need  but  a  very  few  words  of  introduction " ;  and  this,  no 
doubt,  is  a  true  saying,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Lie's  more  consider- 
able work  in  fiction.  But  the  novelist's  short  stories,  especially 
those  illustrative  of  the  folk-lore  of  Norwegian  fishermen,  are 
much  less  familiar,  we  believe,  to  English  readers  than  are  the 
novels,  and  these  short  stories  comprise  some  of  Lie's  most 
powerful  writing.  Eight  of  the  eleven  tales  translated  by  Mr. 
Nisbet  Bain  are  taken  from  the  first  of  the  two  Christmas  story- 
books entitled  Trold,  which  was  published  as  lately  as  1891. 
His  remaining  three  are  derived  from  earlier  volumes — one, 
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indeed,  from  the  author's  first  romance.  The  scene  of  many  of 
these  stories  is  laid  on  the  stormy  seas  that  -wash  the  Lofoden 
Islands.  They  deal  with  the  lonely  lives  of  the  fisher-folk  of 
Helgeland  and  Finmark.  The  exceedingly  grim  narrative  of 
*'  The  Fisherman  and  the  Draug  "  is  a  type  of  these  wild  yarns  of 
the  Norwegian  fishermen  and  their  superstitions.  On  the 
haunted  isle  of  Kvalholm  a  poor  fisherman  lives,  who  in- 
advertently one  day  offends  a  demon,  known  as  a  draug,  who 
had  taken  the  form  of  a  huge  seal.  He  drives  his  harpoon  into 
the  back  of  the  seal,  and  the  creature  makes  oft"  into  the  waves, 
and  that  night  the  wooden  shaft  of  the  weapon  is  washed  ashore 
at  the  landing  stage.  From  that  moment  the  man  leads  a 
haunted  life.  Strange  voices  mock  him,  and  a  hideous  form 
hides  in  his  boat  and  scares  him  as  he  flies  from  him.  He 
prospers,  however,  until  he  is  tempted  to  buy  a  bewitched 
smack  in  which  he  sails  homeward  with  his  wife  and  family. 
The  description  of  that  last  voyage  is  as  fine  as  "The 
Witch  of  Fife."  Another  striking  story  is  the  legend  of 
"  Jack  of  Sjoholm  and  the  Gan-Finn,"  which  thoroughly 
merits,  like  the  rest,  the  much-abused  description  "weird" 
adopted  by  Mr.  Nisbet  Bain.  Some  of  the  tales,  such  as  "The 
Cormorants  of  Andvaer,"  are  suggestive  of  Eastern  origin,  or 
at  least  of  Eastern  analogues ;  and  in  "  The  Earth  Draws " 
we  have  one  of  the  most  singular  tales  of  underground  folk 
and  buried  treasure.  But  the  whole  book  is  full  of  delight- 
ful imaginations,  and  in  a  congenial  spirit,  for  the  most  part,  has 
Mr.  Laurence  Housman  illustrated  it.  We  would  note,  for 
•example,  the  admirable  drawing  of  "  The  Wind-gnome,"  the 
vigorous  illustration  of  the  young  witch  "  Toad  "  and  the  dun 
horse,  and  the  drawing  that  illustrates  the  wonderful  story  of 
the  Gan-Finn. 

With  a  hundred  diverting  and  spirited  drawings  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Thomson,  and  an  excellent  memorial  sketch  of  the  author's  life 
by  Mrs.  Richmond  Ritchie,  the  new  illustrated  edition  of  Miss 
Mitford's  Our  Village  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  is  a  book  to  charm  the 
most  fastidious  of  book-lovers.  Our  Village  is,  of  course,  a 
perennial  among  favourite  books,  and  is  likely  to  charm  many  a 
coming  generation  in  whatever  form  it  takes.  A  prettier  form 
than  this  new  edition  it  has  not  hitherto  known.  Mr.  Thomson's 
expressive  and  humorous  art  has  never  been  employed  with 
happier  results  than  in  this  beautiful  little  book.  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson  is  fortunate  also  in  his  association  with  Mr.  Bernard 
Partridge  in  the  illustrated  edition  of  Proverbs  in  Porcelain 
(Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.)  The  poet's  craft  and  the 
artist's  are  here  at  one  as  artist's  design  and  sweet  poetry  seldom 
are.  There  is  the  pleasantest  accord  on  both  hands  in  executive 
accomplishment. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Batten  has  won  repute  as  an  illustrator  of  fairy-lore, 
and  must  greatly  increase  that  repute  by  the  striking  and  un- 
conventional drawings  contributed  to  Fairy  Tales  from  the  Arabian 
Nights,  edited  and  selected  by  E.  Dixon  (Dent  &  Co.)  The  new 
edition  of  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  (Gay  &  Bird),  in 
two  volumes,  with  illustrations  by  Howard  Pyle,  is  a  handsome 
reprint  of  the  most  popular  of  Dr.  Holmes's  works.  The  artist's 
vignettes  and  larger  drawings  are  conceived  in  sympathy,  and 
show  considerable  felicity  in  treating  the  poetic  symbolism  of  the 
book,  as  in  "  The  Closed  Door,"  a  photogravure,  apparently  after 
a  painting.  A  Booh  of  Pictured  Carols  (George  Allen)  com- 
prises a  selection  of  old  carols,  some  of  which  are,  indeed, 
archaic  versions,  with  illustrations  designed  by  members  of  the 
Birmingham  Art  School  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Gaskin.  There  is  a  studied  quaintness  in  most  of  the  designs 
that  should  satisfy  those  who  delight  in  medievalism  or  what 
passes  for  it  in  these  days.  There  are  angels,  for  example,  that 
are  of  the  Burne-Jones  order,  as  in  "  Salvator  Mundi  natus  est," 
while  "  Three  Damsels  in  the  Queen's  Chamber "  is  frankly 
Rossettian  in  manner.  "  The  Art  Annual "  for  the  year,  written 
by  Archdeacon  Farrar  and  Mrs.  Meynell,  is  devoted  to  William 
Holman  Hunt  ("  Art  Journal  "  office),  whose  work  is  illustrated 
by  representative  paintings  and  designs  reproduced  by  "  Goupil- 
gravure,"  line-engraving,  and  other  means.  The  new  volume  of 
The  Art  Journal  (Virtue  &  Co.)  is,  as  hitherto,  one  of  the  most 
attractive  gift-books  of  the  season,  both  with  respect  to  the 
quality  of  the  illustrations  and  the  varied  interest  of  the 
descriptive  and  critical  articles  that  compose  the  volume.  From 
Messrs.  Bell  &  Sons  we  have  a  new  revised  edition  of  Miss 
Anna  Swanwick's  translation  of  the  First  Part  of  Goethe's 
Faust,  "  with  Retzsch's  illustrations."  The  extremely  popular 
"Outlines"  of  Retzsch,  some  of  which  might  have  been  more 
carefully  printed  than  they  are  in  the  book  before  us,  have  ex- 
cited very  diverse  opinions.  They  are  undoubtedly  excessively 
ingenious,  and  show  an  exuberant  fancy.  Mrs.  Jameson  even 
detected  "  imagination  "  in  them,  and  described  them  as  if  that 
wore  their  chief  quality.    But  for  that  magical  power  in  Faust 


illustration  we  must  go  to  Delacroix.  We  have  also  received 
Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakspeare,  with  illustrations  by  Sir  John 
Gilbert  (Routledge)  ;  The  Comic  History  of  England,  with 
Leech's  inimitable  illustrations  complete  (Routledge),  a  most 
desirable  presentation  volume ;  and  the  new  volume  of  Cassells 
Family  Magazine,  excellent  as  usual,  and  admirably  illustrated. 

The  Christmas  number  of  Punch  presents  itself  as  the  ex- 
pected guest  of  whom  we  have  certain  foreknowledge  as  to  his 
coming  and  what  he  brings.  Mr.  George  Du  Maurier,  Mr. 
Tenniel,  Mr.  Sambourne,  Mr.  Harry  Furniss,  Mr.  Bernard 
Partridge  contribute  to  the  pictured  page,  as  in  recent  years — 
Mr.  Tenniel  with  a  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  a  cartoon  of 
fantasy,  in  which  may  be  traced  the  hand  of  the  illustrator  of 
"  Alice's  Adventures,"  and  Mr.  Du  Maurier  with  a  dream- 
sequence,  which,  if  lees  nightmarish  than  the  great  original  of 
the  series,  is  yet  mighty  pleasant  and  ingenious.  Exceptionally 
attractive  is  the  Christmas  number  of  Harpers  Magazine 
(Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  &  Co.),  with  a  charming  rondeau  by  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson,  inspired  by  the  most  famous  of  Watteaus,  on  a  line 
of  Th.  de  Banville — "  Embarquons-nous  pour  la  belle  Cy there " — 
and  some  delightful  drawings  of  Mr.  Abbey — the  "Sylvia"  is  a 
gem — in  illustration  of  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  not  to 
mention  "  A  Soldier  of  Fortune,"  written  and  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Howard  Tyle  ;  "An  Outpost  of  Fortune,"  by  Mr.  F.  Remington, 
cleverly  illustrated  by  the  writer,  and  other  interesting  articles. 

Something  of  a  recipe  for  the  making  of  a  book  for  boys  might 
be  looked  for  in  Mr.  R.  M.  Ballantyne's  Personal  Reminiscences 
(Nisbet  &  Co.),  or  such  "  confessions  of  a  wandering  youth  "  as 
are  proper  to  an  inventor  of  mighty  adventures.  But,  strange  to 
say,  Mr.  Ballantyne  was  not  cradled  in  the  backwoods,  or  reared 
on  a  desert  island.  lie  became  an  author  by  accident,  as  it  were, 
and  did  sometimes  write  confidently  of  what  he  had  never  seen, 
as  in  the  fearless  way  of  romancers.  One  confession  he  makes 
that  interests  us  much,  as  it  will  interest  every  contemporary  boy 
who  read  The  Coral  Island  when  it  first  appeared.  "  I  sent  one 
of  my  heroes,"  he  writes — whether  Jack,  Ralph,  or  Peterkin,  he 
does  not  say,  and  we  cannot  remember — "  up  a  tree  for  a  nut  "  (a 
cocoa-nut),  "  through  the  shell  of  which  he  bored  a  hole  with  a 
penknife,  and  drank  the  '  lemonade.' "  Long  after  the  story  was 
published  he  learned  the  truth  as  to  the  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut. 
Perhaps  the  critics  who  accused  Mr.  Ballantyne  of  "  drawing 
the  long  bow "  were  referring  to  this  audacious  passage.  In 
Valdmer  the  Viking  (Elutchinson  &  Co.)  Mr.  Hume  Nisbet 
is  not  less  daring  in  devices  and  imaginings,  though  in  an- 
other fashion.  The  adventures  of  Valdmer  and  his  bardic 
brother  in  the  land  of  Tule  and  in  England  are  exceed- 
ingly spirited  and  charged  with  wonders.  Valdmer  is  a 
fine  fellow,  though  he  permits  his  brother  to  fall  into  the  sad 
pedantry  of  spelling  "  Lundun,"  "  Wint-castre,"  "  the  island  of 
With,"  and  so  forth.  A  True  Cornish  Maid,  by  G.  Norway 
(Blackie  &  Son),  is  a  story  of  Cornwall  in  the  days  of  Wesley, 
when  smuggling  was  rife,  and  the  pressgang  and  the  fishermen 
were  occasionally  at  strife.  The  hero,  on  his  return  from  a  con- 
traband trip,  kills  an  officer  of  the  pressgang  in  an  affray,  and 
flies  for  his  life.  He  is  at  length  hunted  down,  and  locked  up  in 
the  cellars  of  an  old  monastic  building,  from  which  he  is  rescued 
by  the  ingenuity  of  his  heroic  sister.  Mr.  Norway's  story  has 
life,  character,  and  force.  We  strongly  recommend  it  as  an  excel- 
lent book  for  boys.  Dr.  Gordon  Stables  tells  of  gallant  deeds  in 
the  Old  and  the  New  World — the  deeds  of  Rodney,  Howe,  Elliot, 
and  the  War  of  Independence  in  America — in  his  "story  of  flood 
and  field,"  Facing  Fearful  Odds  (Shaw  &  Co.)  Boys  who  take  up 
Mr.  W.  C.  Metcalfe's  Rogue's  Island ;  or,  the  Pirate  Lair  (Shaw  & 
Co.)  can  scarcely  fail  to  sympathise  with  the  sad  plight  in  which  the 
hero  is  represented  at  the  opening  of  the  story.  He  has  a  hard, 
miserly  father,  who  denies  him  the  pleasures  of  school-life,  and 
allows  him  no  kind  of  recreation.  His  relief  from  a  monotonous 
existence  is  brought  about  by  a  kindly  sea-captain,  a  neighbour 
and  friend  of  his  father's,  who  takes  him  to  sea,  where  he  passes 
through  a  stormy  yet  rapturous  time  in  the  China  seas,  among 
pirates  and  other  picturesque  ruffians.  Mr.  Patchett  Martin's 
True  Stories  of  Australasian  Life  (Griflith,  Farran,  &  Co.)  treats 
of  early  navigators  and  explorers,  of  the  Kelly  gang  of  bush- 
rangers, the  Maori  wars,  and  other  matters  of  history.  More 
true  stories — of  "  Indians  and  Indian  lighters" — we  have  in  The 
Men  of  the  Backwoods,  by  Ascott  R.  Hope  (Griffith,  Farran,  & 
Co.),  of  which  capital  book  we  have  a  new  and  revised  edition, 
illustrated  by  Mr.  C.  0.  Murray. 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  Queen  has  a  pretty  story  by 
John  Strange  Winter,  "  A  Heart  Unspotted,"  with  illustrations 
by  Fred  Pegram  ;  "The  Wind's  Wooing,"  by  Adam  Martin; 
"  The  Landlord  of  the  Tote  Blanche,"  by  Francis  Gribble  ;  an 
article  on  "  Yule-Tide,  Old  and  New,"  another  on  Christmas 
cheer,  making  it  a  doubly  attractive   number.     Its  coloured 
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jicture  is  "  The  Proposal,"  by  J.  Haynes  Williams,  and  is 
decidedly  well  don".  In  the  Christmas  number  of  the  Graphic 
here  is  a  good  story  by  S.  Baring-Gould,  "  John  and  Joan," 
llustrated  by  M.  J.  Dicksee.  It  is,  as  he  expresses  it,  a 
"  coorious "  story  of  John  and  Joan's  adventures  during 
the  memorable  blizzard  of  1891.  The  other  stories 
ire  "  The  Vengeance  of  Dungarvan,"  by  E.  Lester  Arnold, 
illustrated  by  W.  Hatherell ;  "  Triggs'  Cat,"  by  Eden  Phillpotts  ; 
"  A  Face  in  the  Bush,"  by  Morley  Roberts ;  "  A  Day  in  a  Tramp's 
Life,"  by  Paul  CushiDg,  illustrated  by  Miss  Robinson;  "An 
Episode  of  West  Woodlands,"  by  Bret  Harte.  The  series  of 
humorous  sketches  are  decidedly  above  the  average.  The  coloured 
pictures  are  "  The  Squire's  Daughter,"  from  the  picture  by  John 
Charlton  ;  "  Lilies,"  from  the  picture  by  Blanche  Jenkins ;  and 
"  A  Proud  Father,"  from  the  picture  by  W.  H.  Trood. 

Vanity  Fairs  Winter  number  has  many  stories  in  it. 
"  The  Edge  of  the  Precipice,"  by  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson ; 
"  The  Undertow,"  by  the  Earl  of  Desart ;  "  Natalie  Ivan- 
hoff :  a  Memory  of  Fort  Ross,"  by  Gertrude  Atherton ; 
"  Far  above  Rubies,"  by  H.  B.  Finlay  Knight ;  "  The  Happy  End 
of  Sister  Elizabeth,"  by  John  Ayscough  ;  "  The  Prisoner  in  the 
Indian  Shawl,"  by  Max  Pemberton ;  "  Necessity,  the  Mother  of 
Invention,"  by  C.  J.  Wills;  '•  A  Neglected  Warning,"  by  J. 
Randal ;  "  A  Deserted  Farmhouse,"  by  Lady  Fairlie  Cunning- 
hame  ;  "  The  First  Bi-Cuspid,"  by  Hartley  Davis ;  "  A  Miracle 
in  Rabbits,"  by  Lady  Colin  Campbell ;  and  "  An  Unreasonable 
Man,"  by  Jeanette  Van  Alstine,  making  a  goodly  collection,  on 
the  whole  above  the  average  in  quality  of  Christmas  numbers' 
stories.  The  cartoon  of  this  number  of  Vanity  Fair  is  "  On  the 
Terrace,"  a  political  spectacle. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

f\NCE  more,  by  an  accident  which  it  is  difficult  to  think  merely 
^-J  accidental,  two  volumes  of  criticism  occur  together,  and 
from  the  same  publishers,  by  the  two  French  critics  who  are 
most  popular  and  most  opposed  to  each  other  in  style  and  tone. 
For,  in  the  matter  of  this  opposition,  M.  Jules  Lemaitre,  whose 
seventh  series  of  Impressions  de  theatre  (1),  and  M.  Emile  Faguet, 
;he  fourth  volume  of  whose  study  of  French  literature  (2)  by 
centuries  in  the  persons  of  its  chief  and  best-known  exponents, 
seem  to  us  to  be  even  further  asunder  than  M.  Anatole  France 
and  M.  Ferdinand  Brunetiere,  who  also  form  a  pair  of  friendly 
?nemies  and  an  alternative  pasture  for  opposing  tastes.  For 
though  M.  France  may  defend  while  M.  Brunetiere  denounces 
personal  criticism,  and  though  the  one  mainly  affects  the  dogmatic, 
the  other  the  testhetic  side,  both  in  reality  are  very  learned  men,  and 
M.  Brunetiere  has  at  least  as  strong  personal  preferences  as 
\L.  France.  Between  our  present  pair,  except  that  both  write 
;xcellently,  the  differences  are  far  more  striking  than  the  agree- 
ments. M.  Lemaitre  is  not  exactly  a  learned  critic  ;  in  fact,  we 
venture  to  think  that  he  has  rather  less  learning  than  he  ought  to 
nave.  M.  Faguet  is  as  learned  as  he  need  be.  On  the  other 
band,  M.  Faguet,  though,  being  very  much  the  reverse  of  a  fool, 
we  make  no  doubt  that  he  has  personal  preferences,  makes  very 
[ittle  ostentation  of  them,  and  never  by  any  chance  substitutes 
them  for  argument.  With  "  M.  Jules,"  on  the  other  hand,  his 
favouritism  is  as  ostentatious  as  his  nescience.  It  is,  of 
;ourse,  easy  to  say  that  both  are  assumed  ;  that  M.  Lemaitre 
s  neither  so  ignorant  nor  eo  capricious  as  he  would  have 
as  believe.  But  the  common  principles  of  evidence  come 
n  here  rather  damagingly.  It  is  to  a  man's  advantage  to 
issume  knowledge  and  fairness  ;  also  knowledge  and  fairness 
ire  not  easy  things  really  to  attain.  We  shall,  therefore,  be  wise 
n  giving  slow  credence  to  the  pretension  to  them.  But  it  is  no 
;rouble  to  be  ignorant  and  flighty,  and  "  if  you  do  happen  to  be 
both "  the  ostentation  of  the  qualities  half  disarms  criticism  of 
;hem  ;  so  that  there  are  great  temptations  to  the  practice. 

However  these  generalities  may  be,  admirers  of  the  two  methods 
will  find  them  excellently  illustrated  in  this  pair  of  volumes. 
VI.  Lemaitre's  real  faculty  (for  nobody  denies  him  that)  appears 
n  sufficiently  numerous  places,  as  instances  of  which  we  may 
select  his  references  to  Fantasio  and  to  La  faute  de  V Abbe 
Mouret.  His  foibles  and  "  little  ways  "  appear  very  copiously 
ndeed.  For  instance,  the  couple  of  pages  which  he  devotes  to 
;he  setting  forth  (in  the  goguenard  tone  of  one  who  could  say 
nuch  more,  look  you,  an'  he  would)  of  the  argument  merely 
)f  M.  Maurice  Bouchor's  little  drama-poem  on  Omar  Khayyam, 
ivould  be  more  effective  to  us  if  we  did  not  feel  morally  con- 
vinced that  M.  Lemaitre  knows  very  little  about  the  poet  of 
I^ishapur.     And  elsewhere  when,  after  high  general  praises  of 

(1)  Impressions  de  theatre.  Par  Jules  Lemaitre.  Septieme  se'rie.  Paris: 
Lecene  et  Oudiu. 

.(2)  Etudes  litteraires.    Seizierr.e  siocle.    Paris  :  Lecene  et  Oudin. 


J.  J.  Weiss,  he  proceeds  to  point  out  in  a  jaunty  way  that 
that  critic's  admiration  of  the  minor  poets  and  dramatists  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  a  fond  thing,  vainly  invented,  we  should 
like  to  be  sure  that  his  affectation  of  knowing  nothing  about 
most  of  them  himself  till  he  picked  up  a  volume  or  two  on  the 
quays,  and  turned  them  over  languidly,  was  not  a  "  sooth 
bourd."  No  doubt  M.  Lemaitre  does  his  ignoring  with  an 
infinite  grace  ;  but  there  was  one  of  his  own  poets  who  said 
La  vertu  n'est  point  fille  de  l'ignorance ; 

and  we  do  not  know  that  a  Congrevian  air  of  being,  not  a  musty 
student,  but  a  gentleman  who  turns  over  a  book  now  and  then 
for  his  amusement,  helps  the  matter  much.  As  for  M.  Faguet, 
there  is  no  danger  of  ignorance  or  minauderie  there.  Writing 
ostensibly  for  students,  he,  perhaps,  charges  his  studies  with  a 
little  too  much  matter  for  the  idle  reader,  who,  on  the  other 
hand,  loves  to  be  tickled  by  M.  Lemaitre  into  the  notion  that  hard 
reading  is  quite  unnecessary,  and  that  the  chief  and  principal 
thing  is  to  take  your  author  as  read,  and  cut  capers  round  him. 
But  we  never  knew  any  competent  judge  who  found  M.  Faguet 
dull  anywhere;  and,  a9  he  discourses  of  the  great  men  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  from  Commines  to  Montaigne,  it  would  be  ex- 
ceptionally odd  if  he  were  dull  here. 

The  Count  of  Paris's  "  necessary  liberty  "  (3)  is  the  "  droit  de 
l'association,"  which  he  seems  to  construe  in  the  sense  of  regard- 
ing the  English  Trade-Unions  as  examples.  And  there  are  still 
those  who  talk  of  the  political  ability  of  the  Orleans  family ! 
"  La  monarchie  n'a  rien  a  craindre  de  la  democratic,"  perorates 
the  Count.    "  Ni  le  feu  de  l'eau,  Monseigneur  ?  " 

Dr.  Puibaraud  (4),  who  has  held  very  high  posts  in  the  Prefec- 
ture of  Police  and  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  expressly  disclaims 
any  intention  of  catering  for  morbid  curiosity,  and  his  book  con- 
tains little  or  nothing  that  is  "  scabrous."  But  much  matter  of 
interest  will  be  found  in  it ;  and  the  survey  and  classification  of 
the  criminal  classes  of  France,  or  at  least  of  Paris,  is  very  com- 
plete and  curious. 

We  may  note  more  briefly  some  new  numbers  of  MM.  Lecene 
and  Oudin's  capital  Classiques  populaires,  the  plan  of  which  we 
have  often  explained — Bossuet,  by  M.  Lanson,  Chateaubriand,  by 
M.  Bardoux,  Guizot,  by  M.  de  Crozais,  and  La  poesie  an  moyen 
age,  by  M.  Cle'dat.  In  all  these,  as  usual,  extra**,  summary, 
exposition  are  more  aimed  at  than  criticism.  Also  we  have  an  ex- 
tremely pretty  reprint  of  Beyle's  L'abbesse  de  Castro  in  the 
charming  little  "  Collection  Lemerre  Ulustree";  a  French  trans- 
lation, entitled  Un  jeune  empereur,  of  Mr.  Harold  Frederic's 
book  on  Wilhelm  II.  (Paris:  Perrin) ;  and  several  numbers  of 
M.  Grand-Carteret's  amusing  periodical,  Le  livre  et  I'image. 
The  contents  of  these  latter  are  too  many  to  specify.  The  pic- 
turesque side  of  railways  (not  a  fertile  field  with  us),  caricatures 
old  and  new,  binding,  book  illustration,  and  many  other  things 
continue  to  receive  the  attentions  of  the  magazine  in  letterpress 
and  drawing,  in  colours  and  in  black-and-white. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THERE  are  certain  French  writers  of  whom  it  may  be  said 
they  do  not  suffer  translation,  as  some  do,  but  command  it. 
They  have  but  to  write,  and  they  are  promptly  Englished.  M. 
Octave  Uzanne  is  one  of  these  true  cosmopolites,  nis  latest 
book  was,  as  he  tells  us,  a  good  deal  delayed,  like  the  tender  ash, 
but  no  such  delay  has  marked  its  appearance  in  English  dress  as 
The  Book-Hunter  in  Paris  (Elliot  Stock),  with  the  capital  illus- 
trations of  the  original,  and  a  preface  by  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell. 
Of  the  bookstalls  and  bouquinistes  of  Paris — "  le  long  des  quais 
Conti,  Voltaire  et  Malaquais " — M.  Uzanne  discourses,  as  one 
learned  in  the  ways  of  that  curious  world — its  history,  its  tra- 
ditions, its  famous  exemplars.  He  handles  his  subject  as 
one  who  loves  it,  and  his  sympathies  are  not  less  with 
mighty  hunters  on  the  quays  than  with  notable  purveyors  both 
past  and  present.  Lightly  does  he  carry  his  learning  and 
brightly  does  he  sketch  the  bookmen  and  their  riverside  market. 
Those  who  sell  and  those,  who  buy,  not  to  mention  those  who 
steal,  and  the  auctioneer's  business  at  the  Maison  Sylvestre,  are 
vividly  presented  in  the  course  of  those  perambulations  in  which 
M.  Uzanne  plays  the  part  of  a  Topffer,  as  he  happily  observes, 
rather  than  offers  the  guidance  of  a  Baedeker.  Of  present 
interest  to  all  book- lovers  are  his  piquant  contrasts  of  the 
old  order  and  the  new.  Is  there  any  romance  in  the 
pursuit  ?  What  of  the  old  bookstalls,  and  where  are  the  glorious 
"  finds  "  of  yore  ?  These  questions  rightly  engage  M.  Uzanne's 
reflective    pen    in   his  historical  retrospect.      As    with  all 

(3)  Vne  liberie  n  ecessaire.    Par  le  Comte  de  Paris.    Paris  :  Levy. 

(4)  Let  malfaiteurs  de  profession.     Par  Louis  Puibaraud.  Paris 
Flauiniarion. 
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other  game,  book-hunters  have  multiplied  inordinately,  and  they 
who  would  find  must  seek  diligently.  M.  Uzanne  is  something  of 
a  philosopher  here.  When  he  calls  up  Charles  Nodier  and  the 
Romanticist  prime  we  think  involuntarily  of  that  delightful 
story  of  Dumas,  and  the  meeting  in  the  theatre  and  the  Pdtissier 
Francais.  But  M.  Uzanne  sports  with  the  transports  of  Jules 
Janin,  and  Mr  Birrell,  not  to  be  outdone,  sneers  at  the  fervour  of 
Dibden — unkindly,  we  think ;  we  who  are  of  Elia's  mind,  and 
know  that  bookstalls  are  not  as  they  were.  How  should  they  be 
so,  when  a  hundred  hunters  now  replace  the  one  of  those  days? 
Despite  Nodier's  lament  over  that  barren  year,  1830,  they  were 
the  harvestmen  then,  and  we  are  but  gleaners. 

The  Paris  Laxo  Courts  (Seeley  &  Co.)  is  a  translation,  by  Mr- 
Gerald  Moriarty,  of  the  greater  part  of  a  book  that  describes  with 
pen  and  pencil  the  Palais  de  Justice  and  the  more  general 
aspects  of  French  judicial  procedure.  The  book  is  addressed  to 
the  general  rather  than  to  the  legal  reader,  and  deals  with  the 
subject  from  various  points  of  view — picturesque,  historical,  and 
so  forth.  The  English  reader  will  find  much  that  is  instructive 
and  entertaining  in  these  sketches  of  men  and  manners  in  French 
law  courts.  The  illustrations  form  no  small  part  of  the  attrac- 
tive element  in  this  interesting  volume.  The  sketches,  by  M. 
Renouard  and  others,  of  counsel  and  judges,  litigants,  criminals, 
detectives,  and  the  work  of  M.  Bertillon's  authropometrical 
department,  are  uncommonly  spirited. 

Another  illustrated  volume  that  is  decidedly  attractive  is  the 
work  of  "A  mere  Don,"  and  is  entitled  Aspects  of  Modern  Oxford 
(Seeley  &  Co.)  To  a  considerable  section  of  the  public  something 
of  mystery  still  clings  to  University  life,  and  there  are  people  who 
should  be  grateful  for  the  enlightenment  afforded  by  this  pleasant 
volume.  "  A  mere  Don "  describes  how  hard  a  matter  it  is  to 
make  the  French  or  German  University  student  understand  what 
it  is  to  be  a  Don,  or,  indeed,  to  set  forth  fully  and  without 
ambiguous  terms  the  idea  of  a  University  such  as  Oxford 
embodies.  But  in  these  sketches  of  the  Oxford  of  to-day  there 
is  clear  and  sufficient  exposition.  Of  his  own  official  day,  with 
its  multifarious  cares  and  duties,  "  A  mere  Don  "  gives  a  faithful 
account,  and  he  discourses,  not  without  humour,  of  Fellows  in 
general,  of  the  examining  body,  of  undergraduates — as  they  are, 
and  as  they  were  in  wrrks  of  fiction — and  of  ancient  ideals  and 
modern  innovations.  Messrs.  J.  H.  Lorimer,  L.  Speed,  T.  H. 
Crawford,  and  E.  Stamp  contribute  some  excellent  illustrations. 

Lourdes ;  Yesterday,  To-Bay,  and  To-Morrow  (Burns  &  Oates) 
is  a  translation  by  Mrs.  Meynell  of  M.  Daniel  Barbels  remarkable 
volume  on  the  famous  place  of  pilgrimage,  with  the  original 
water-colour  drawings  by  M.  Hoffbauer  reproduced  in  colour. 
The  story  of  the  strange  events  that  raised  the  obscure  Pyrenean 
town  to  the  peculiar  eminence  it  now  holds  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  and  interesting  stories  of  our  time.  M.  Barbe  traces  each 
phase  of  its  development,  from  the  apparitions  in  the  grotto 
reported  by  Bernadette  Soubirous  to  the  miraculous  cures  inves- 
tigated by  Dr.  Boissarie  and  others,  and  misses  no  point  of  signi- 
ficance in  his  methodical  narrative.  His  book,  indeed,  is  a  history, 
and  for  the  present  the  most  complete  history,  both  of  the  events 
described  and  of  the  action  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties with  regard  to  them,  which  we  possess.  If,  as  some  would 
say,  the  original  and  local  opposition  of  the  Church  was  politic, 
rather  than  natural,  it  is  difficult  to  discern  an  intelligible  policy 
in  the  interference  of  the  local  civil  authority,  so  stringent  at 
first,  or  in  the  rigorous  edicts  of  the  Government  that  ensued. 
M.  Barbe"  is  content  to  narrate  the  seqiience  of  events,  without 
commenting  on  those  matters  in  any  spirit  of  parti  pris.  We 
must  commend  the  skill  shown  in  reproducing  the  extremely 
interesting  illustrations. 

From  various  periodicals  Mr.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart  has  col- 
lected his  Practical  Essays  on  American  Government  (Longmans 
&  Co.),  a  volume  that  treats  of  things  as  they  are,  without 
offering  suggestions  as  to  what  they  should  be.  The  ideal  view 
of  government  does  not  enter  into  the  scope  of  Mr.  Hart's  essays. 
They  are  designed  to  exhibit  what  the  author  describes  as  the 
"  actual  working  of  government  in  the  United  States."  It  is  to 
this  practical  aim,  and  to  his  keen  appreciation  of  the  value  and 
true  relations  of  facts,  that  English  readers  of  Mr.  Hart's  essays 
will  ascribe  their  chief  source  of  interest.  Some  of  the  subjects 
discussed,  such  as  the  working  of  the  popular  suffrage  in  the 
States,  the  position  of  the  Speaker  as  Premier,  or  Civil  Service 
Reform,  appeal,  of  course,  chiefly  to  Americans.  But  there  are 
other  essays  that  may  be  studied  with  profit  possibly,  and  with 
interest  decidedly,  by  Englishmen.  "  The  Rise  of  American 
Cities,"  for  example,  is  a  well-considered  paper  on  the  growth 
of  municipal  life  in  the  States,  and  there  is  matter  onough  for 
thoughtful  English  readers  in  the  ingenious  essay,  "  Why  the 
South  was  defeated  in  tho  Civil  War."  In  this  last  essay,  how- 
ever, there  is  one  illustration  of  the  weaker  side,  knit  in  unity  by 


national  feeling,  successfully  resisting  the  stronger,  which  seems  tc 
be  a  little  inexact.  Mr.  Hart  cites  "  the  feeble  Spanish-American 
colonies  "  victorious  over  the  mother-country,  and  the  example  oi 
Holland,  and  then  writes,  "Spain,  from  1809  to  18 12,  had  by 
popular  uprising  successfully  resisted  the  armies  of  Napoleon,"  at 
if  Spain  had  no  allies,  and  Wellington  and  the  Peninsular  War 
were  of  no  account.  At  one  time  the  Confederate  States  o) 
America  were  not  without  hope  of  allies,  and  certainly  looked  for 
European  interference  on  their  behalf.  Had  they  gained  their 
independence  through  realizing  their  hopes  of  foreign  assistance, 
would  Mr.  Hart  have  ignored  the  means?  He  can  hardly  believe 
that  a  popular  uprising  in  Spain  could  unassisted  have  come  out 
of  the  struggle  in  the  end  successful  against  the  armies  of 
France. 

Rambles  in  Historic  Lands,  by  Peter  J.  Hamilton,  A.M.  (Put- 
nam's Sons),  is  an  American  record  of  some  four  months'  travel 
in  Europe,  which  is  pleasantly  written,  though  in  no  sense  dis- 
tinguished. "  What  new  has  he  to  tell?  "  he  asks,  in  the  preface, 
and  owns  that  it  will  not  become  an  American,  "  in  these 
Columbian  times,"  to  pretend  that  he  can  tell  of  things  that  are 
new.  But  there  is  "  the  new  manner,"  he  is  reminded,  and  the 
art  of  seeing  things  a  thousand  times  described  with  your  own 
eyes.  And  it  may  be  said  that  what  Mr.  Hamilton  saw  of 
European  cities  and  lands  was  seen  thoroughly,  and  is  chronicled 
with  intelligence  and  good  taste.  His  book  is  illustrated  from 
photographs  which  must  have  been  unusually  good  ones,  to  judge 
from  the  reproductions. 

The  fear  of  dialect,  which  some  do  hold  extremely,  is  like  to 
deter  readers  from  attempting  In  a  Cornish  Township,  by  Dolly 
Pentreath  (Fisher  Unwin),  a  story  somewhat  sketchy  as  to  plan,, 
with  illustrations  of  unequal  merit  by  Mr.  Percy  R.  Craft.  The 
"  Old  Vogue  Folk "  whom  the  author  describes  are  vigorously 
portrayed,  however,  and  the  dialogue  is,  for  the  most  part,  faith- 
fully rendered,  and  not  without  true  colour  and  humour. 

Headings  from  Great  English  Writers,  by  J.  C.  Wright  (Allen 
&  Co.),  is  a  volume  of  selections  that  is  innocent  of  plan,  and 
inspired  by  no  kind  of  purpose.  It  is  an  indescribable  medley  of 
brief  prose  and  verse  extracts  from  all  kinds  of  writers,  great  and 
not  great.  The  compiler's  "  biographical  notes  "  are  wondrous 
terse.  Thus  under  "  Scott "  we  read  : — "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake 
is  a  fine  description  of  the  scenery  around  Loch  Katrine."  Of 
Coleridge  it  is  said  : — "  He  was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse, 
from  whence  he  went  to  Cambridge."  James  Hogg,  described 
as  the  "  Ettric  Shepherd,"  is  represented  by 

Bird  of  the  Wilderness, 
Blithesome  and  cumberless, 

which  proves  he  had  "no  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  rhyme." 
That  noble  series  of  ballads,  The  Queens  Wake,  is  described  as- 
giving  "  an  account  of  Scottish  hards  assembled  to  prove  their 
skill  in  competing  for  a  prize."  Altogether,  a  worse  book  of 
selections  we  have  never  seen. 

The  "House  of  Hatchard"  is  commemorated  in  a  pleasing 
anecdotic  fashion  by  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Humphreys  in  Piccadilly 
Bookmen  (Hatchards),  which  comprises  something  of  a  century 
of  history  in  connexion  with  the  Piccadilly  house  and  its  associa- 
tion with  men  of  fame  in  the  world  of  letters. 

Parliamentary  Pictures  and  Personalities  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.) 
is  a  volume  of  "  Graphic "  sketches  by  various  hands.  The 
sketches  are  by  no  means  brilliant,  as  to  caricatural  quality. 

The  new  "  Penny  Pocket  Library  of  Pure  Literature,"  issued 
by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  is 
much  more  convenient  in  form  than  the  Society's  first  venture  ia 
penny  fiction,  though  in  some  of  the  specimens  before  us  the  text 
is  somewhat  cramped.  The  series  includes  masterpieces  such  as 
Southey's  Nelson,  Iiobinson  Cnisoe,  Masterman  Ready,  The  Talis- 
man, The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  with  stories  by  W.  H.  G. 
Kingston. 

The  delightful  edition  of  Fielding's  Novels  published  by  Messrs. 
Dent  &  Co.,  and  edited  by  Mr.  George  Saintsbury,  is  advanced  to 
the  tenth  volume,  which  contains  Jonathan  Wild,  concerning 
which  work  critics  have  strangely  diilered,  and  will  continue  to 
differ.  But  there  should  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  in- 
clusion in  this  charming  set  of  volumes,  though  it  seems  that  the 
persuasions  of  the  present  editor  were  required  to  secure  this 
desirable  end.  It  is  well  to  avoid  half  measures,  and  a  reprint  of 
Fielding  that  was  wanting  in  Jonathan  Wild  would  prove  to 
many  nothing  but  an  ailliction. 

Mrs.  Richard  Strachey's  Nursery  Lyrics,  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Jacomb  Hood  (Bliss,  Sands,  &  Foster),  is  an  extremely  pretty 
book  outwardly  and  within,  the  poems  being  notable  for  grace 
and  fancy,  and  the  drawings  full  of  spirit  and  charm. 

Among  new  editions  we  note  Mrs.  Elliot's  Old  Court  Life  in 
France  (Putnam's  Sons),  two  volumes,  with  portraits;  Mr. 
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Thomas  Newbigging's  History  of  the  Forest  of  Rossendale  (Raw- 
tenstall :  Riley),  with  illustrations ;  Dugald  Stewart's  Outlines  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  with  memoir  and  supplement,  by  Professor 
M'Cosh  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.) ;  The  Beauties  of  Nature,  by  Sir 
John  Lubbock  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  Chronicles  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  a  poem  in  twelve  cantos,  by  Margaret  Dixon  (Putnam's 
Sons),  revised  edition ;  and  Moral  Philosophy,  by  George  Combe 
(Cassell  &  Co.) 

We  hate  also  received  Life  and  Times  of  Henry  Burt  of 
Springfield,  by  H.  M.  Burt  and  Silas  W.  Burt  (Springfield, 
Mass. :  Bryan  &  Co.),  a  history  of  Henry  Burt,  settled  in  New 
England,  1640,  and  of  his  descendants  ;  The  Mechanics  of  Hoist- 
ing Machinery,  a  text-book  by  Dr.  Julius  Weisbach  and  Professor 
Herrmann,  translated  from  the  German  by  Karl  P.  Dahlstrom 
(Macmillan  &  Co.),  with  numerous  illustrations ;  Count  von 
Moltke  as  a  Correspondent,  a  selection  of  family  letters 
and  other  correspondence,  translated  by  Mary  Herms  (Osgood, 
Mcllvaine,  &  Co.) ;  The  Monism  of  Man ;  or,  the  Unity  of  the 
Divine  and  Human,  by  David  Allyn  Gorton,  M.D.  (Putnam's 
Sons) ;  The  Ethics  of  Hegel,  selections  from  the  "  Rechtsphilo- 
sophie,"  by  J.  Macbride  Sterrett,  D.D.  (Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.) ; 
The  Order  of  Field  Service  of  the  German  Army,  authorized  trans- 
lation, by  Major  J.  M.  Gawne  and  Spencer  Wilkinson  (Stanford), 
published  for  the  Manchester  Tactical  Society ;  Portugal  and  its 
People,  by  W.  A.  Salisbury  (Nelson  &  Sons) ;  The  Bible ;  its  Origin, 
Groivth,  and  Character,  by  Jabez  Thomas  Sunderland  (Putnam's 
Sons)  ;  What  Does  the  Bible  Say  about  the  Church  ?  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Hammond,  LL.B.  (Wells  Gardner  &  Co.) ;  Johnson's  Life 
f  Addison,  with  notes,  &c,  by  F.  Ryland,  M. A.  (Bell  &  Sons), 
'  English  Classics  "  series ;  A  Summary  of  British  History,  by  the 
Rev.  Edgar  Sanderson  (Blackie  &  Son) ;  The  Home ;  or,  Life  in 
Sweden,  by  Frederika  Bremer,  translated  by  Mary  Howitt 
Putnam's  Sons),  new  edition ;  The  Catholic  Religion,  a  manual 
for  members  of  the  English  Church,  by  the  Rev.  Vernon  Staley 
Mowbray  &  Co.),  with  preface  by  the  Rev.  T. T.  Carter;  Sketches 
f  Christian  Life  in  England  in  the  Olden  Time,  by  Mrs.  Rundle 
Charles  (Nelson  &  Sons)  ;  the  second  revised  edition  of  Karl 
Baedeker's  Greece:  a  Handbook  for  Travellers  (Leipzig :  Baedeker; 
London  :  Dulau),  with  maps  and  plans ;  Carlsbad,  by  J.  Hard- 
neyer  (Zurich :  Institut  Orell  Fiissli),  "  Illustrated  Europe " 
3fuide-books ;  Schiller's  Song  of  the  Bell,  fyc,  with  notes  by 
George  MacDonald,  M.A.  (Blackie  &  Son) ;  Mrs.  Curgenven  of 
Curgenven,  by  S.  Baring-Gould,  in  1  vol.  (Methuen  &  Co.) ;  The 
9old  Bug,  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe  (Routledge  &  Sons),  No.  3  of 
juillaume's  "  Nelumbos,"  illustrated  by  Mittis ;  Songs,  Grave 
md  Gay,  by  F.  R.  Doveton  (Horace  Cox) ;  A  Plunge  for  a  Wife ; 
ind  other  Stories,  by  J.  H.  Brane  (Diprose)  ;  and  Womanlike,  by 
riorence  M.  King  (Cassell  &  Co.)] 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknovdedged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  Messrs.  R.  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street, 
or  to  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London. 
A  printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 

PARIS. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday 
from  Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  21  Rue  de  la  Banque 
{near  the  Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies 
are  likewise  obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani's,  224  Rue  de 
Rivoli;  at  Le  Kiosque  Lupeeron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
and  Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


pRYSTAL  PALACE. — TENTH  SATURDAY  CONCERT, 

December  16,  at  3.  Yccalist,  Mr.  William  Ludwij?.  Pianist,  Madame  Bloomfield- 
Seister  (her  first  appearance  in  England).  The  Grand  Orchestra.  Conductor,  Mr.  EDWARD 
jERMAN.  Numbered  stats,  2s.  Gd.,  3s.  6d.  and  5s.  ;  unnumbered  seats.  Is.  and  Is.  6d.  The 
>roj?ramme  will  include  Mr.  Edward  German's  new  Symphony  composed  for  the  Norwich 
festival  ;  Concerto  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra.  No.  2  m  F  minor  (Chopin),  Overture, "  Ruy 
Has"  (Mendelssohn  ,  and  Dances  from  the  incidental  Music  to  "  Henry  VIII."  (German,, 
Numbered  seats,  2s.  anu  4a.  ;  unnumbered  seats.  Is. 

AGRA,  DELHI,  CAWNPORE,  LI7CKNOW,  BENARES, 

*c._FINAL  SERIES  of  EASTERN  DRAWINGS  by  Mr.  JOHN  VARLEY.  NOW 
JN  VIEW,  and  will  Close  on  Dec.  30.— The  JAPANESE  GALLERY,  2j  New  Bond  St.,  W. 


OFFIC 


ESTABLISHED  1810. 


"  An  aggregate  return  will  thus  be  made  to 

Participating  Policyholders  of  an  amount  actually 

in  excess  of  all  loadings  charged  in  the  premiums 

for  expenses,  profits  and  contingencies." 

Vide  Press. 

The  proof  of  this  statement  will  be  supplied  on  application  to 
the  Actuary. 

LARGE    CASH  BONUSES 

IMPROVED  BUSINESS  FACILITIES 

AND 

IMMEDIATE  SETTLEMENT  OF  CLAIMS. 

Apply  also  for  the  NEW  PROSPECTUS  for  the  current  year, 
and  for  Proposal  Forms  and  Information  as  to  all  classes  of 
Assurance  to 

HARRIS  C.  L.  SAUNDERS, 

General  Manager. 
63  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING-. 

E  P  P  S  '  S 

(BREAKFAST— SUPPER) 

COCOA, 

'NEEDS  ONLY  BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

Direct  to  the  Public.  No  Shops.  No  Agents. 
C.   F.   HUNT,   TEA  BROKER, 

LONDON  :  55  EASTCHEAP,  E.C. 
One  lb.  of  really  Fine  Tea  will  go  as  far  as  Two  lbs.  of  medium  Tea. 
PURE  DARJEELING  TEA.  3s.  and  4s.  per  lb.     FINE  DARJEELING  and 
KANGRA  VALLEY,  2s.  per  lb.  2d.perlo  postage  extra. 

Packed  fresh  from  bulk  on  receipt  of  Order.  Not  less  than  1  lb. 
Cash  System,  Crossed  Orders  and  Cheques. 

THE  ROYAL  ERARD  PIANOFORTES. 

ERARD  PIANOS  and  HARPS 

Can  be  obtained  by  the  Public  upon  the  Most  Favourable  Terms  of  any  Pianos 
made.  They  are  the  Most  Perfect  Instruments  that  can  be  manufactured,  and  will 
last,  practically,  for  ever.  A  visit  to  see  the  New  Models  and  the  "  Erard  Museum  " 
will  be  welcomed  at  any  time. 

S.  &  P.  ERARD, 

ROYAL  PIANOFORTE  MAKERS,  18  Great  Marlborough  Street,  London,  W. 

CELLULAR  AERTEX 

I  2ST  EI  FITTED  SHIRTS. 

The  wearer  of  the  above  shirt  is  protected  from  the  dansers  of  chill  and  cold  which  are 
associated  with  the  use  of  the  ordinary  long-cloth  dress  shirt.   Perfect  warmth  and  perfect 

ventilation  are  ensured. 
"THIS  IS  THE  TRUE  AND  NATURAL  PRINCIPLE  OF  CLOTHING."_7Tic  Lancet. 
Illustrated  Price-List  of  full  range  of  Cellular  Goods,  for  Men,  Wom^n,  and  Children, 
with  names  O/250  Country  Agents,  sent  post-free  on  application. 

B03EET  SCOTT,  14  and  16  POULTB'S  ,  OHEa.i>»lDIii,  E.C. 
OLIVER  BROS..  417   OXFORD  STREET.  LONDON,  W. 

10,000  XMAS 

PRESENTS 
PARKINS  &  GOTTO 

OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON.      Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free. 
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HOTELS. 

"BRIGHTON.  —  BEDFORD     HOTEL.  Old-Established. 

~^  Unequalled  in  situition.  Opposite  West  Pier.  Spacious  Coffee  and  Reading  Rooms 
Sea-water  service.   Unequalled  Cuisine.   Excellent  Wines.    Moderate  Tariff.  Electrlo  Light 

GEO.  HECKtORD,  ilunagcr. 


in  all  rooms. 


TLFRACOMBE.  —  The    ILFRACOMBE     HOTEL.  The 

PRINCIPAL  AND  ONLY  HOTEL  FACING  THE  SEA.  Standing  In  its  own 
grounds  ot  hye  acres  i  he  finest  private  Murine  Esplanade  in  the  kingdom.  Eirst-Class 
Return  Tickets  issued  from  London  l  Wutcrloo),  L.  &  S.-  W.  Rly.,  from  November  to  March, 
including  seven  days  Bed.  Board,  and  Attendance,  at  the  IL* RACOMHE  HOTEL.  »  5s. 
each.  Available  lor  one  month.  Ask  for  Hotel  Tickets,  available  by  all  trains,  l  ast  Trains 
leave  \V  aterloo  at  11  and  3  o'clock.  U.  K.  GROVEK.  Manager 


(GENTLEMAN'S  FUR-LINED  OVERCOAT, lined  throughout 

with  Real  Fur  ;  also  Broad  Real  Russian  Fur  Collar  and  Cuffs,  perfectly  new.  Worth 


X20 ;  sacrifice  for  a  15s.  Approval,  banker's  reference. 
EdgwareRoad  London,  W. 


perfectly  new. 
U.  GLYDE,  40  North 


Worth 
Street, 


0  H  N 


BRINSMEAD     &  SONS' 

'  PATENT   BOSTENENTE  PIANOS, 

Iron  Consolidated  Frames,  Patent  Check  Actions,  Ac. 
Are  for  Sale.  Hire,  and  on  the  Three  Years'  Systems. 
JOHN  BRINSMEAD  «i  SONS,  18,  20.  and  23  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
  BAUER  &  CO.'S  ENGLISH  HARMONIUMS,  from  8  Guineas  upwards. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

THE  COLONIAL  COLLEGE 

and  TRAINING  FARM 3,  Ld. 

HOLLESLEY  BAY,  SUFFOLK. 
For  the  Training  of  those  destined  for  Colonial  Life,  &o. 

The  College  owns  and  Farms  for  the  instruction  of  its  ttadcuts  a  fine  Seaside 
Estate  of  1.8U0  acres. 

Prospectus  on  application  to  the  Resident  Director. 


T?OYAL    INDIAN    ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 

COOPERS  HILL,  STAINES. 
The  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  fit  an  ENGINEER  fcr  employment  in  Europe, 
India,  and  the  Colonies.  About  FORTY  STUDENTS  will  be  sdmitted  in  September.  18'M. 
The  secretary  of  State  will  offer  them  tor  competition.  Twehe  Appointments  as  Assistant 
Engineers  in  the  Public  Works  Department  and  I  hree  Appointments  as  Assistant  Superin- 
tendents in  the  Teltgraph  Department — For  particulars  apply  to  the  BKORKTABX  at  the 
College. 


T>  ADLEY  COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIPS,  1894.— Two  of 

XSO.  one  of  CM.  one  of  £10.  Examination  begins  July  IS.  For  particulars  apply  to  the 
Key.  the  W AW) EH,  Radley  College.  Abingdon. 


WINTER  RESIDENCE. — PREPARATION  for  UNIVER- 

*  "  SITIES.  ARMY.  &e.  The  Kev.  E  WILTON  SOUTH.  M.A..  late  Ilend-Mosterof 
Blackhcath  School,  receives  a  FEW  1'UPIi.S  or  Undergraduates  at  ISidmouth.  S.  Devon, 

Mild  and  bracing  climate.   Golf,  lootball,  cricket,  and  boating  Address,  Portland  House, 

Sidmouth. 


ROYAL  WESTMINSTER  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL, 

19  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  WEST  STRAND,  W.C. 

Founded  in  1816.  by  the  late  G.  J.  GUTHRIE.  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  for  the  Belief  of 
Indigent  Persons  afflicted  with  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 


ENTIRELY  SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patrons. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINOE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 
President— H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G. 
Chairman — SI R  CHARLES  TURNER,  K.C.I.E. 
[  G.  B.  HUDSON,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Treasurers 


H.  LINDSAY  ANTROBUS,  Esq. 


This  Hospital  receives  the  Indigent  Poor  on  their  own  application,  without 
Letters  of  Recommendation,  an  1  was  tbe  first  to  adopt  this  system  of  true  Charity. 
Nearly  10.000  poor  persons  are  relieved  annually.  It  has  afforded  aid  to  upwards  of 
400,000  sufferers  since  its  establishment. 

There  are  30  Beds  available  for  In-Patients  constantly  occupied. 

The  undoubted  fact  that  London  is  trending  westward  makes  it  every  day  more 
urgent  that  a  large,  perfectly  constructed,  and  easily  accessible  Eye  Hospital 
should  be  built  to  meet  the  imperative  and  constantly  growing  needs  of  the  poor, 
who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  accommodation  in  the  pre-ent  building  for  both  Out-  and  In-Patients  is 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  relief.  This  will  necessitate 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Hospital  on  a  New  Site,  to  provide  which,  and  erect  thereon 
an  edifice  replete  with  all  the  modern  improvements  rendered  urgent  by  the  rapid 
advance  in  Ophthalmic  Science  and  Surgery,  a  sum  of  at  least  £50,000  will  be 
required. 

The  Committee  urgently  appeal  for  New  Annual  Subscriptions  for  maintenance 
purposes,  and  they  earnestly  plead  with  the  Benevolent  to  enable  them  to  build  the 
much-needed  New  Hospital. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  should  be  sent  to  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Coutts  &  Co., 
Strand  :  Messrs.  Drummond,  Charing  Cross  ;  or  to 

T.  BEATTIE-OAMPBELL,  Secretary. 
Legacies  are  also  especially  solicited. 


c 


SAVE  THE  CHILDREN. 

HILDREN'S      AID  SOCIETY. 


President — LORD  ABERDARE,  O.C.B. 
1,816  children  have  been  rescued  from  infamous  dens. 
6,000  are  i  n  Industrial  homes,  to  which  grants  have  been  made. 
7.760  children  have  been  aided  by  the  Boys'  Beadle. 

Fartlcularsofhow  thcchlldren  have  been  rescued  by  the  other  officers  of  the  Children's  Aid 
Bociety  will  tie  sent  oa  application. 

An  Emigration  Actencv.  with  a  reception  house  at  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Is  maintained  for 
the  reception  of  lads  trained  In  institutious  conuccted  with  the  Society.  FUNDS  are 
urgently  NEEDED. 

Bankeri— Messrs.  Barclay,  Ransom,  *  Co.,  1  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 
Office,  3J  Charing  Cross,  S.W.  ARTHUR  J.  8.  M  ADDISON,  S«cr«ar|i. 


INSURANCES,  BANKS,  &c. 


SETTLEMENT  ASSURANCES. 

NO  TRUSTEES  REQUIRED. 

INCOME  of  6%  on  Sum  Assured  GUARANTEED  to  Husband 
during  Old  Age  and  to  Widow.   Policy  Moneys  reserved  for  the  Children. 


ROYAL   EXCHANGE   ASSURANCE,    LONDON,  EC 


NATIONAL  PROVIDENT 

Invested  Funds,  £4,700,000.  IMCTITI  ITIlHlM 

Profits  Divided,  £4,600,000.  UNO  I   I   I  \J   I  IUU» 

Paid  in  Claims,  £8,800,000.       FOR  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCB, 
All  the  Profits  are  divided  amongBt  the  Assured.  Est.  1835. 

ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCE  POLICIES, 
Combining  Life  Assurance  at  Minimum  Cost  with  provision  lor  old  age. 
ARTHUR  SMITHER,  Actuary  and  Secretary,  48  Gracechurch  St.,  London,  E.C. 

SUN    INSURANCE  OFFICE. 

(FIRE)         63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.O.         Founded  1710> 
THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE   OFFICE  IN   THE  WORLD. 
Bum  Insured  in  1892,  £391,800,000. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSTJREK8. 

THE     IMPERIAL     INSURANCE     COMPANY    LIMITED.  FIREi 
Est.  1S03-1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C.  ;  and  J8  PALL  MALL.  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  Xl,200,000.    Paid-up,  t30O,000.     Total  Funds.  £1.600,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


BRITISH  WORKMAN'S 
bb,a™      and  GENERAL 

CLAIMS  PAID  EXCEED  £1,200,0  00. 


ANNUAL  INCOME 
over  £330,000. 


FUNDS  EXCEED  £170,000, 


ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Read  the  large  number  of  Opinions  o'  the  Press  :  also  the  exhaustive  address,  figures,  and. 
facts  given  by  the  Founder  and  Managing  Director  of  the  Company,  'io  be  nad 
Iree  from  any  of  the  Company  s  offices  or  representatives. 
Chief  Offices  :  BROAD  STREET  CORNEK,  BIRMINGHAM. 

BAJSTK    of   NEW    ZEALAND. — Incorporated   by   Act  of 
General  Assembly,  July  19, 1861.-  Bankers  to  the  New  Zealand  Gcvernmtnt. 
Bead  Office— 1  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Capital  Paid-up   f 900.000 

ReserveFunJ  Unvested  in  Consols)....  £45,000 

Reserve  Liability  £1,500,000 

This  Bank  grants  drafts  on  all  its  branches  and  agencies,  and  transacts  every  descript  od 
of  banking  business  connected  with  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  Fiji,  on  the  mostfavon.- 

The  London  Office  receives  fixed  deposits  of  f50,  and  upwards,  rates  and  particulars  of 


which  can  be  ascertained  on  application. 


C.  G.  TEGETMEIER.  Uanagir. 


ESTABLISHED  1951. 

BIRKBBCK  BANK,  Southampton  Bldgs.,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF  per  CENT.  INTEREST  on  DEPOSITS,  repayable  on  demand. 
TWO  perCENT.  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when' 

not  drawn  below  £100.  .   . 

SAVINGS  DEPARTMENT.  For  the  encouragement  of  Thrift  the  bank  receives  Bmau 
•urns  on  deposit,  and  allows  interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £1. 
BEBKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  particulars,  post  free.      „  .  „„„„„„„^.„  „ 

TBANCI8  RAVEN SCKOFT,  Manager. 


ASSISTANCE  WANTED. 


The  under-mentioned  Cases,  for  which  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  raise  the- 
necessary  help  from  other  sources,  are  RECOMMENDED  by  the  CHARITY 
ORGANISATION  SOCIETY.  Contributions  towards  their  assistance  will  be- 
gladly  received  by  C.  S.  Loch,  Secretary,  15  Buckingham  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C.  :— 

15  753.— A.  Southern  Committee  ask  for  £7  8s.  10r?.,  the  cost 

of  boarding-out  at  Wevbridee  en  ORPHAN  BOY  of  thirteen  years  near  W»  sister,  who 
is  in  service  His  mother,  during  her  last  illness,  was  suppor  ed  by  her  late  husband  a- 
employer  who  still  takes  an  interest  in  the  children.  The  boy  has  been  boarded-out  for 
three  jears,  and  is  doing  extremely  well. 


16  912. — A  Northern  Committee  ask  for  £8  9s.  to  enahle  them 

'  to  complete  a  pension  to  a  WIDOW  of  71,  formerly  an  attendant  at. Indies'  wa.ting- 
rooras.  She  had  some  savings,  which  are  now  exhausted.  She  is  in  delicate  health. 


16  747.— An  Eastern  Committee  ask  for  £9  2s.  to  enable  them  to 

keep  a  LADY  in  an  incurable  home.  She  is  paralysed  lame,  and  deaf.. and  quite 
",-iahle  to  do  anything.  Her  life  has  been  a  brave  struggle  to  earn  a  living  m  sp.tc  of 
her  infirmities.   £3  18s.  has  been  raised  locally  by  the  church. 

17  476.— £7  3s.  required  to  help  toward  a  pension  for  six  months' 

'  for  a  most  respectable  old  WOM  AN.  The  friend  she  lived  and  worked  with  since  she 
was  seventeen  Em  died,  and  she  can  no  longer  cam  anything,  owing  to  failure  ol  health 
a-<d  almost  total  loss  of  sight.  She  has  lived  twenty-three  years  m  the  same  l  ouse. 
Wh-n  she  went  to  a  convalescent  home,  the  lady  in  charge  was  so  inipie-scd  with  her, 
and  thought  her  so  deserving,  that  she  kindly  made  her  a  small  weekly  allowance. 


17  481.— A  Southern    Committee  ask  for  £3  to   complete  a 

nension  of  is  a  week  for  a  respectable  old  MAN  and  his  WIFE,  affed  77  and  7h  H« 
has  worked  tor  one  tlrm  for  more 'han  thirtv  vears.  has  been  thirty  years  m  a  hie"  - 
society  which  has  no  superannuation,  and  fitt,  years  in  Ins  trade  Merely,  in.ir 


-Liperaun 

child,' a  daughter,  does  what  she  can  for  them. 


a  f'ricn  dlf 
only 


17  43G.— £8  17s.  is  needed  to  give  an  interim  pension 

'  week  to  a  Wind  WOMAN,  until  she  can  be  pensioned  by  Gardner's  ''"'st f< 


i 


of  8s.  a 

_.  for  the  blind. 

The  church  Is  giving  -is.  a  week,  and  there  are  no  relations  able  to  help  The  woman  i» 
sixtv-lx  years  of  age.  and  saved  money  when  In  work,  but  was  obliged  to  spend  her. 
savings  owing  to  failing  eyesight.  -  . 
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CHRONICLE. 

The  Prince  of  f\N  Wednesday  the  Prince  of  Wales 
Wales.     V_7    an(j       Duke  0f  York  opened  a  new 
school   on   the   site  of  the   Clerkenwell  House  of 
Detention. 

in  Parliament.  Lord  Dudley's  and  certain  minor  amend- 
Lords.  ments  to  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill 
came  before  the  House  of  Lords  yesterday  week. 
The  first  (with  Lord  Denbigh's  substitution  of  a  two- 
thirds  for  a  bare  majority  as  the  criterion)  and  the 
more  important  of  the  others  were  adopted,  and 
the  Bill  thereby  turned  into  a  tolerable,  if  not  a 
perfect,  piece  of  legislation.  There  was  only  one 
division,  in  which  the  crucial  part  of  Lord  Dudley's 
Amendment  was  carried  by  148  to  28,  numbers  which 
insufficiently  represented,  decisive  as  they  were,  the 
weight  of  argument  in  the  debate,  while  four  Glad- 
stonian  peers  voted  with  the  majority.  Beggarly  as  is 
the  figure  which  the  Government  advocates  generally 
cut  in  the  Upper  House,  it  was  now  at  its  beggarliest. 
Only  two  Ministers  rose,  and,  while  Lord  Ripon  prac- 
tically said  nothing  but  that  it  would  be  rather  diffi- 
cult to  work  the  amendment,  Lord  Herschell  indulged 
in  attorneyisms,  listened  to  by  Lord  Salisbury  hushed 
in  grim  repose,  and  then  torn  to  shreds  by  him  in 
speech. 

Commons    ^n  ^e  Commons  the  Cobb  Amend- 
ment still  formed  the  subject  of  debate, 
but  the  end  was  not  yet.    It  brought  out,  how- 
ever, the  meaning   of  the  Government  more 
clearly  than  ever.    When  a  testator  leaves  money 
in  trust  to  the  officers   of  any  Nonconformist 
sect  he  means  what  he  says  ;  when  he  leaves  it  in 
trust  to  the  officers  of  the  Church  of  England  he 
doesn't.    The  Parish  Councils  Bill  debate  was, 
however,  broken  off  early  that  a  Bill  for  an  Indian 
loan  of  ten  millions — or,  rather,  the  resolution 
preparatory  to  such  a  Bill — might  be  introduced. 
This  was  done,  though  with  rather  grave  protests 
from  Mr.  Goschen  and  others. 
The  Saturday  sitting  was  conducted  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  most  approved  principles  of  "  keeping 
"  in,"  no  instructions  having  been  given  for  dinner, 
in  hopes  to  starve  as  well  as  to  imprison  the  House 
into  getting  on  with  the  Parish  Councils  Bill.  The 
sitting  actually  lasted  till  half-past  eight,  in  spite  of 
more  than  one  protest  from  Mr.  Balfour.    The  Cobb 


Amendment  was,  in  a  manner,  forced  through  ;  but 
only  in  a  manner,  for  the  battle  of  "definition"  re- 
mained, with  other  important  possible  modifications, 
and  Mr.  Fowler  promised  at  least  one  concession,  post- 
poning the  alienation  of  some  Trusts  for  thirty  years. 
But  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
fell  into  a  trap  very  neatly  laid  for  him  by  expressing 
"  amazement"  on  an  amendment  of  Mr.  Hanbury's 
aiming  at  protection  of  Roman  Catholic  endowments. 
"  Roman  Catholic  and  other  denominational  charities," 
he  said,  "  were  outside  the  Bill."  Precisely.  The  Bill, 
we  knew,  intends  to  rob  the  Church  of  England  and 
leave  the  sects  untouched  ;  but  we  did  not  quite  expect 
Mr.  Fowler  to  confess  it  in  so  many  words. 

After  some  minor  business  (including  the  slight 
consolation  to  Mr.  Labouchere  of  an  intimation  that 
the  Government  do  not  approve  of  Dr.  Jameson's 
agrarian  proceedings)  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Monday,  Sir  William  Harcourt  moved  a  com- 
munication to  the  French  Chamber,  expressing  the 
sentiments  of  the  House  on  the  Vaillant  incident, 
which  was  approved  nem.  con.  A  rather  warm  dis- 
cussion then  took  place  on  the  Betterment  busi- 
ness, the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  hardening 
his  heart  once  more,  and  thereby  drawing  on  a 
motion  for  adjournment  by  Sir  John  Lubbock.  In  the 
debate  on  this,  the  extreme  inexpediency  and  obvious 
motive  of  the  Government  conduct  in  the  matter  were 
freely  pointed  out,  especially  by  Mr.  Balfour.  The 
adjournment  itself  was  only  negatived  by  38.  Nor 
was  the  attitude  of  the  Opposition  less  firm  on  the 
Parish  Councils  Bill,  where  the  13  th  or  Charity  Clause 
was  only  carried  after  an  extension  of  Mr.  Fowler's 
term  of  grace  from  30  to  40  years,  and  then  with  some 
extremely  plainspoken  valedictory  remarks  from  the 
Tory  leader,  denouncing  the  "absolute  breach  of  most 
"  solemn  engagements  "  of  which  the  Government  had 
been  guilty. 

Lordg  In  the  House  of  Lords  on  Tuesday  Lord 
or  s'  Kimberley  proposed,  and  Lord  Salisbury 
approved,  a  communication  to  the  French  Chamber 
similar  to  that  which  the  Lower  House  had  previously 
dispatched  ;  attention  was  called  to  some  of  the  oppres- 
sive proceedings  of  the  Education  Department,  which, 
under  its  present  administration,  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  public  nuisance  ;  and  Lord  Teynham  brought  forward 
the  Unemployed,  to  match  Mr.  Keir  Hardie's  action 
in  the  House  below. 
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Mr.  Keir  Hardie's  own  motion  on  ad- 
Commons.    .  .  i  1  •  i 

journment,  on  the  same  subject,  came 
before  the  Commons,  and  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  five  or  six  to  one.  Mr.  Buxton  had 
previously  been  able  to  quiet  Mr.  Labouchere's 
alarms  a  little  by  assuring  him  that  Dr.  Jameson 
had  already  been  warned  against  amateur  "  town- 
"  shipping,"  and  a  discussion  was  also  engaged 
in  on  the  state  of  the  navy.  All  this  postponed 
the  Parish  Councils  Bill  considerably ;  but  when 
the  debate  on  it  was  reached  a  layer  of  un  conten- 
tious clauses  enabled  comparatively  rapid  progress 
to  be  made  till,  on  the  sixteenth,  fighting  began 
again  as  to  the  custody  of  the  parish  books. 

On  Wednesday,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  after- 
noon was  given  up  to  the  Indian  Loan  Bill,  which  was 
Closured  through  just  in  time.  The  debate  was  ex- 
pert and  dignified.  Its  most  important  feature  was  a 
thorough  and  hostile  examination  of  the  scheme  by 
Mr.  GOSCHEN,  under  a  running  fire  of  interruptions 
from  Sir  William  Harcourt. 


Lords. 


Commons. 


In  the  House  of  Lords  on  Thursday  Lord 
Salisbury  surprised  the  innocent  Lord 
Kimberley  by  wanting  to  know  about  public  business, 
and  by  making  some  strong  remarks  on  the  unprece- 
dented and  inconvenient  character  of  the  present  state 
of  things.  The  Employers'  Liability  Bill  was  read  a 
third  time,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  reported  to  the 
House  that  he  had  duly  communicated  its  message  to 
ths  President  of  the  French  Chamber. 

Much  of  the  time  of  the  Commons 
also  was  occupied  with  a  pretty  sharp 
discussion  on  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
adjourn  over  Christmas — not,  indeed,  to  Boxing 
Day  itself,  but  from  Friday  to  Wednesday  only, 
thereby  giving  the  House  of  Commons  exactly 
the  same  holiday  as  the  usual  linendraper's  ap- 
prentice, for  no  better  reasons  than  that  the 
Government  has  thrown  six  years'  work  into  one 
year's  programme,  and  hopes  by  persistence,  if 
not  to  get  measures  through,  at  least  to  raise 
a  cry  against  the  Lords.  Mr.  Balfour  described 
the  state  of  things  justly,  and  the  Closure  being 
imposed  by  the  usual  paid  majority  of  the 
Government,  who  are  bound  to  attend  and  vote 
for  their  wages,  a  little  progress  at  the  tail  of  the 
evening  was  made  with  the  Parish  Councils  Bill. 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  earlier  announced  a  set  fight 
on  the  Navy  question  for  Tuesday. 

Politics  out  of  The  preparations  for  the  Accrington  and 
Parliament.  Brighton  elections  (the  latter  brought 
about  by  the  retirement  of  Sir  William  Marriott) 
were  active  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  week. 
This,  no  doubt,  had  no  connexion  with  the  generous 
tone  in  which  the  chief  Gladstonian  newspapers  de- 
nounced the  Paris  explosion.  But  it  was  opportune 
that  they  did  so ;  for  Englishmen  are  very  stupid,  and 
it  was  just  possible  that  some  of  them  might  say, 
"  These  Gladstonians  are  hand-and-glove  on  one  side 
"  with  the  Irish  Nationalists,  and  on  the  other  with 
"  the  extremer  Labour  party,  whose  methods  are 
"  identical  with  those  of  Vaillant.  We  don't  like 
"  Vaillant.  Let  us  vote  against  the  Gladstonians." 
The  purely  fortuitous  utterances  of  the  Daily  News 
and  the  Daily  Chronicle  will,  no  doubt,  dispel  this 
delusion — except  in  the  case  of  obstinate  persons  who 
will  still  say  to  themselves,  "  What  is  there  exactly  to 
"  choose  between  Vaillant,  of  the  first  part ;  Daly 
"  and  Gallagher,  those  heroes  of  the  Nationalists,  of 
"  the  second  ;  and  the  enthusiastic  advocates  of  a  mini- 
"  mum  wage  who  tried  to  blow  up  a  public-house  in 
"  Lancashire  the  other  day  for  that  it  eniertained  non- 
"  Unionist  men,  of  the  third  ?  " 

On  Tuesday  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  and  Lord  Teyniiam 


were  supported  by  a  procession  of  Unemployed  with 
red  flags  and  smoking  freely — the  latter  an  excellent 
employment  in  its  way,  but  not  indicative  of  actual 
destitution  ;  the  former  things  which  we  venture  to 
think  should  not  be  allowed  in  the  streets  of  London. 
They,  very  much  to  the  delay  and  inconvenience  of 
the  Employed,  marched  from  Tower  Hill  by  the 
Holborn  route  to  Hyde  Park,  where  they  were  tho- 
roughly soused  with  rain,  and  then  back  again.  The 
march  out  was  orderly  enough ;  that  home  became 
riotous,  and  had  to  be  twice  dispersed  by  the  police. 
A  great  meeting  was  held  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel 
by  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  consider  the 
state  of  our  naval  defences.  It  was  presided  over,  in 
the  absence  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  by  Sir  Albert  Rollit, 
and  addressed  by  divers  speakers,  of  whom  the  chief 
was  Lord  Roberts. 

It  was  said  in  the  middle  of  the  week  that  the 
Gladstonians  would  not  contest  Brighton.  At  Ac- 
crington, where  Mr.  Leese  was  whining  in  a  very 
undignified  way  at  having,  "  under  an  obsolete  law  " 
(is  this  the  spirit  in  which  he  is  going  to  administer 
justice?),  to  defend  his  seat,  a  Socialist  Labour  candi- 
date had  been  chosen ;  but  it  was  not  certain  how 
serious  this  candidate  might  be.  The  Railway  Rates- 
Commission  issued  their  report  on  Wednesday  in  a 
tone  rather  hostile  to  the  Companies. 

Mr.  Bruce  Wentworth,  the  Tory  candidate,  was 
elected  unopposed  for  Brighton  on  Thursday.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  spoke  slashingly  at  Braintree  on  the 
tactics  of  the  Government ;  and  a  deputation  from  the 
Aborigines  Protection  Society  waited  on  Lord  Ripon  in 
reference  to  Matabeleland. 

Foreign  and  The  news  of  this  day  week  included  a 
Colonial  Affairs,  manifesto  from  Admiral  Saldanha  da 
Gama,  a  recent  recruit  of  Admiral  de  Mello's,  and 
his  substitute  since  the  insurgent  leader  sailed  from 
Rio — a  manifesto  couched  in  terms  unquestionably 
monarchical.  Signor  Zanardelli  having  been  unequal 
to  the  occasion  in  Italy,  it  was  said  that  the  King  had 
at  last  sent  for  Signor  Crispi.  Dr.  Jameson  reported 
himself  as  forming  townships  in  Matabeleland — by 
whose  authority  he  did  not  mention. 

Monday's  papers  were  full  of  the  latest  "  Anarchist 
"  outrage,"  the  throwing  of  a  bomb  charged  with  an 
explosive  of  the  picric-acid  group  and  horse-nails  in 
the  French  Chamber,  fortunately  with  no  fatal  re- 
sult, but  with  cuts  and  bruises,  many  of  them  serious, 
to  more  than  two  score  people,  "a  rain  of  something 
"  hard  "  on  the  sacred  head  of  the  Times'  Correspondent 
himself,  and  the  dashing  of  the  ink  from  his  omni- 
potent inkstand.  The  Chamber,  on  recovering  from  the 
stunning  effect  of  this,  was  tres  digne,  M.  Dupuy, 
himself  wounded  by  the  flying  nails,  saying,  "  Gentle- 
"  men,  the  sitting  continues."  M.  de  Montfort,  the 
next  speaker,  continued  unmoved.  M.  Casimir-Perier, 
in  his  quality  of  Prime  Minister,  observed,  "  There  are 
"  in  this  country  laws.  They  are  in  our  care.  We  shall 
"  apply  them."  The  scoundrel  who  threw  the  bomb, 
a  certain  Vaillant,  appears  to  have  been  identified 

and  caught.  In  Egypt  the  preposterous  attempt 

to  boycott  the  British  Agent  and  close  his  doors  to- 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council  had  been  formally 
disavowed  by  the  Ministry.  The  Upper  House  of  the 
Reichsrath  in  Austria  had  passed  a  Bill  protecting 
copyright  between  that  country  and  Great,  Britain. 
Signor  Crispi  had  undertaken  the  by  no  means  light 
task  of  forming  a  Ministry  and  tackling  the  finances  in 
Italy.  There  was  to  be  an  extradition  treaty  between 
England  and  Argentina  at  last,  but,  of  course,  not,  a& 
some  had  assumed,  a  retrospective  one. 

The  French  Government  took  little  time  in  for- 
mulating measures  against  the  Anarchists,  and  Tues- 
day morning  brought  the  news  of  the  debate  on  the 
first  of  a  batch  of  Bills  dealing  with  the  subject.  Thus 
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a  Press  Bill  was  carried  by  413  to  63,  the  considerable 
size  of  the  minority  showing  that  the  Socialist  and 
Extreme  Kadical  parties  had  been  less  cowed  by  the 
indiscretion  of  their  advance  guard  than  might  have 
been  expected.  The  hero  of  the  debate  was  the  cele- 
brated M.  Deloncle,  who  announced  that  "  an  outrage 
"  to  national  sovereignty  is  not  an  incident."  A  Yellow- 
book  on  the  Mekong  Buffer  State  question  had  been 
published,  showing  a  sensible  and  correct  attitude  on 
both  sides.  There  had  been  some  serious  rioting,  with 
not  a  little  loss  of  life,  both  in  Sicily  and  Italy. 

It  was  told  on  Wednesday  how,  in  the  French 
Chamber  the  day  before,  M.  Dupuy  had  been  engaged 
in  reciting  congratulations  or  condolences  (whichever 
they  are  to  be  called)  from  that  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons downwards.  There  was  not  much  other  news  of 
any  importance. 

The  now  frequent  report  of  Lobengula's  capture 
had  been  repeated  on  Wednesday,  but  Thursday  morn- 
ing brought  very  different  intelligence  of  the  surprise 
and  danger  (owing  to  a  Matabele  ambush  and  the 
sudden  rising  of  the  Shangani  river)  of  Major  Forbes's 
advanced  guard.  The  Egyptian  Legislative  Council 
(the  explanation  of  the  sudden  prominence  of  which  is 
simply  that  it  has  been  got  at  by  the  French  party) 
had  been  making  some  absurd  plans  of  retrenchment. 
There  was  chance  of  a  peaceful  settlement  at  Melilla 
between  the  Moors  and  the  Spaniards.  By  the  way, 
we  wish  the  Times  would  not  talk  of  "  the  Chafarina 
"  Islands."  Those  immortal  rocks  became  "  the 
"  Zafarine  Isles  "  for  all  time,  in  English,  when  Mr. 
Midshipman  Easy  learnt  Spanish  there  from  the  ground- 
sharks.  M.  Tricoupis  had  made  some  bankruptcy — 
or,  at  least,  composition — proposals  in  Greece  ;  and  the 
French  Ambassador  had  been  entertained  at  a  grand 
banquet  in  St.  Petersburg. 

Matabele  news  was  again  rather  black  yesterday 
morning,  Major  Forbes  himself  having  been  attacked 
with  some  loss,  and  Captain  Wilson  not  yet  got  out. 

The  Royal  At  the  Academy  prize-giving  this  day  week 
Academy.   gjr  Frederic  Leighton  delivered  a  very 

learned,  judicious,  and  interesting  address  on  German 

Art,  especially  architecture. 

London      In  the  Common  Council,  on  Monday,  it 
Government.   was  agreed  to  appear  before  the  Royal 
'Commission  on  Unification,  but  only  by  a  small  majo- 
rity, a  considerable  section  evidently  preferring  com- 
plete abstention. 

A  good  deal  was  heard  at  the  London  County  Council 
meeting  of  Tuesday  about  the  scandals  of  the  Fire 
Brigade  Committee,  which  were  palliated,  but  practi- 
cally admitted,  to  a  great  extent  by  Commissary- 
General  Downes.  The  Council  then  gave  a  fresh  taste 
of  its  quality  by  proposing  to  enter  into  competition 
with  the  Insurance  Companies,  and  establish  a  Fire 
Insurance  department  of  its  own.  It  is  fair  to  say, 
however,  that  the  Committee  for  considering  the  de- 
sirableness of  this  most  undesirable  project  was  only 
voted  by  a  majority  of  one. 

Tbe  Miners'  Con-  The  Rosebery  Conciliation   Board  met 
ciliation  Board.  for  the  first  time  on  Wednesday  ;  but  in 

four  hours'  discussion  was  unable  to  conciliate  itself 
into  agreement  on  a  Chairman.  The  selection  will, 
therefore,  fall  to  the  Speaker,  as  a  recreation  during 
that  fit  of  influenza  from  which,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  he 
is  suffering. 

Football     Oxford    defeated    Cambridge   at  football 
under  Rugby  Union  rules  on  Wednesday 
by  a  try  to  nothing. 

The  Law    Nora  Driscoll,  a   seamstress,  yesterday 
Courts.     week  obtained  150Z.  damages  from  an  East- 
End  newspaper  for  imputing  suspicions  of  murder 
against  her. 


That  very  remarkable  magistrate  Mr.  Bodkin,  of  the 
Highgate  bench,  had  an  opportunity  of  embellishing 
the  ideal  of  a  Judicial  Person  which  he  had  already 
drawn  in  the  washerwoman  case  last  Monday.  The 
"  Court  missionary  "  to  whom  the  case  (and  the  seven- 
teen-and-sixpence)  had  been  entrusted  brutally  reported 
that  the  characters  of  the  persons  concerned  "  would 
"  not  bear  investigation."  Thereupon  the  reader,  doubt- 
less, thinks  that  Mr.  Bodkin  "  confounded  himself  in 
"  excuses  "  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Miles?  Not  at  all.  "  Mr. 
"  Bodkin  said  it  was  a  pity  that  Mr.  Miles  did  not 
"  state  as  much  at  the  hearing  "  ! 

The  Ardlamont  murder  case  began  at  Edinburgh  on 
Tuesday. 

In  the  Zierenberg  affair,  which  was  at  last  decided 
on  Wednesday,  what  is  rather  unfairly  called  Mr. 
Labouchere's  luck  in  libel  cases  was  constant  to  him. 
Rather  unfairly,  we  say  ;  for  the  result  of  unremitting, 
intelligent,  and  enthusiastic  practice  cannot  be  called 
luck.  In  this  instance,  at  any  rate,  nobody  need  find 
fault  with  a  verdict  for  the  defendant,  and  everybody 
must  hope  that  there  is  now  no  place  like  Home  in  the 
Zierenberg  sense.  The  Harness  case  has  been  re- 
sumed. 

There  was  much  writing  at  the  end  of 

Correspondence.  .  .         ...      ,      .  °  .  »  . ,  . 

last  week  and  the  beginning  01  this  on 
Betterment,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Mr.  Charles 

Harrison  being  the  protagonists.  A  discussion  of 

some  acrimony  has  also  arisen  between  Sir  Edmund 
Ducane  and  Mr.  Justice  Gainsford  Bruce  (with 
assistants)  in  reference  to  the  well-known  St.  Giles's 
thieves'  suppers.  We  own  that  our  sympathies  in  this 
matter  are  with  Sir  Edmund  ;  nor  do  we  think  the 
Judge's  retort — that  Sir  Edmund  once  himself  presided 
at  these  feasts — a  very  judicial  one.  "  You  know  the 
"  subject,  so  your  mouth  is  closed  on  it."    Is  that  the 

principle?  Mr.  Curzon  entered  the  lists  with  Lord 

Dunmore  on  Thursday  as  to  the  source  of  the  Oxus.- 


The  Gale. 


Yesterday  morning  Lord  Farrer  defended  his  con- 
tracting-out  vote  on  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill ; 
and  Sir  Joseph  Pease — a  Porthos  without  the 
romance — tried  to  lift  and  found  "  trop  lourd  "  the 
crushing  weight  of  evidence  against  his  ruinous  anti- 
Opium  fad. 

After  some  minor  revivals  of  stormy 
weather,  an  extraordinary  gale — which  at 
times  blew  almost  up  to  recognised  hurricane  strength, 
and  which  in  London,  at  least,  was  like  one  very  pro- 
longed squall  of  wind  and  rain — passed  over  the  West 
and  South  of  England  on  Tuesday.  It  drowned  several 
blue-jackets  at  Plymouth  on  their  way  to  their  ship, 
blew  off  the  roof  of  Portsmouth  Harbour  Station,  and 
did  a  vast  deal  of  miscellaneous  damage ;  but  not  im- 
probably saved  trouble  with  the  unemployed  procession 
in  London. 

ceiianeoug  -^  statue  to  Dr.  Joule,  the  physicist,  was 
isce  ane  u  .  unvejje(j  at  Manchester  yesterday  week. 

The  Scotch  coal  strike  ended  this  day  week  by  a 
complete  surrender  on  the  part  of  the  men. 

The  Anarchists,  in  Trafalgar  Square,  attempted  to 
meet  again  last  Sunday,  but  with  no  success.  Indeed, 
the  spectators  appeared  to  have  been  strongly  against 
these  amiable  persons,  and  to  have  exhibited  an  irre- 
gular, but  not  wholly  unhealthy,  desire  to  duck  them 
in  the  fountains. 

The  Actors'  Benevolent  Fund  had  a  very  successful 
dinner  on  Monday  night,  when  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts 
presided  ;  the  Duke  of  Teck,  Lord  Morris,  the  Dean  of 
Rochester,  and  others  attended  ;  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree 
responded  for  the  Stage,  and  a  very  handsome  sum  of 
money  was  collected. 

Serious  explosions,  with  loss  of  life  in  each  case, 
happened  at  Waltham  Abbey  and  at  Plymouth  Harbour 
works  on  Wednesday. 
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Obitnar  ^E0RGE  Elvey,  for  many  years  organist 

at  Windsor,  was  one  of  the  best  known  of 

the  older  school  of  English  musicians.  Admiral  Sir 

John  Corbett  had  done  long  and  excellent  service, 
seeing  not  a  little  actual  fighting  in  early  days  on  the 

West  Coast  of  Africa  and  the  China  Station.  Dr. 

Dokitch,  tutor  to  King  Alexander  of  Servia,  Prime 
Minister  of  that  kingdom  till  he  was  prostrated  by  ill- 
ness a  week  or  two  ago,  and  chief  agent  in  the  almost 
unbelievably  theatrical  coup  d'etat  in  which  his  pupil 
displaced  the  Regents,  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
considerable  ability,  and  a  real  loss  to  his  country. 


THE  STATE  OF  PUBLIC  BUSINESS. 

IT  may,  perhaps,  be  remembered  that  shortly  after 
the  close  of  the  last  election  Mr.  Gladstone  con- 
soled his  chagrined  followers  by  reminding  them,  with 
proofs  drawn  from  the  records  of  his  long  Parlia- 
mentary experience,  that  a  majority  of  forty  or  so  was 
a  very  good  "  working"  one  after  all.  It  was  respect- 
fully pointed  out  to  him  at  the  time  that  there  were 
majorities  and  majorities,  and  that,  though  all  of  the 
same  numerical  strength  might  resemble  one  another 
in  glory,  they  were  not,  to  put  it  mildly,  all  equally 
handy.  Nor  was  this  criticism  founded  only  on  the 
fact — not,  however,  an  unimportant  one — that  the 
gallant  forty  were  liable  in  this  case  to  have  a  minus 
sign  prefixed  to  their  respectable  names  at  whatever 
moment  it  might  suit  a  party  of  some  eighty  members 
of  Parliament  who  don't — or  that  time  didn't — want  to 
be  members  of  it  at  all,  to  withdraw  their  valued  sup- 
port. The  criticism  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  observation 
had  a  broader  basis  than  this.  It  was  founded  not 
merely  on  the  fact  that  the  majority  might  at  any 
time  find  one  particular  solid  piece  broken  off  it,  but 
that  it  was  hardly  less  liable  to  crack  and  split  up  in 
three  or  four  other  places.  Already  in  the  course 
of  a  single  Session  there  have  been  threatening  signs 
of  fissure  here  and  there ;  but  so  far  the  danger  has 
been  escaped.  The  very  mixed  Ministerialist  party  has 
held  together  sufficiently  to  prevent  Ministers  from 
being  driven  from  office  ;  but  they  have  achieved  this 
feat  in  only  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  the  necessity  of 
re-examining  a  familiar  Parliamentary  term.  What  is 
the  meaning  of  a  "  working  majority  "  ?  If,  in  defiance 
of  itself,  a  majority  which  can  keep  a  Ministry  alive  so 
long  as  it  does  not  try  to  work,  then  the  expression 
suits  Mr.  Gladstone's  motley  following  "  down  to  the 
"  ground,"  as  the  saying  is.  But  if  it  means  anything 
more  than  this — if  a  working  majority  is  one  which 
"  works  "  after  any  other  fashion  than  that  of  a  railway- 
engine  wheel  revolving  without  forward  motion  on 
slippery  "  metals  " — then  we  cannot  resist  the  desolating 
conclusion  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  working  majority  does 
not  work  at  all. 

Here,  however,  we  must  part  company  with  the 
parallel  of  the  railway-engine,  since  it  certainly  cannot 
be  said  of  the  stationary  Gladstonian  "  locomotive " 
that  its  immobility  is  due  to  insufficient  friction.  The 
phenomenon  is  quite  easily  explained  in  another 
manner.  Nothing  will  keep  the  various  discordant  or 
mutually  indifferent  sections  "of  Mr.  Gladstone's  party 
together  save  the  imminent  dread  of  defeat  on  some 
question  declared  by  Ministers  to  be  "  of  confidence." 
This  danger  removed,  they  immediately  set  to  work, 
one  or  other  of  them,  to  force  the  hand  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  thereby  to  bring  to  nought  all  the  judicious 
Ministerial  plans  for  the  advance  of  their  measures. 
Ministers  are  too  weak  to  resist ;  and,  having  yielded, 
become  desperate.  The  slightest  turn  of  the  screw  on 
the  part  of  these  Extremists  brings  them  to  their 
knees  ;  and  when  they  rise  from  that  posture  it  is  only 
to  dash  with  gratuitous  recklessness  along  the  path 


into  which  they  have  been  kicked.    Never,  not  even 
in   the   Home   Eule   debates   themselves,   has  the 
essential   helplessness  of  the  Government,  and  the 
desperation  to  which  it  leads,  been  more  strikingly 
illustrated  than  during   the  last  ten  days.  Over- 
unctuous  as  were  the  professions  of  brotherly  love 
with  which  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board   moved  the  second   reading    of  the  Parish 
Councils  Bill,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
were  wholly  insincere  in  themselves,  and  certainly 
there  is  every  ground  for  believing  that  they  were 
genuinely  intended,  both  by  him  and  by  the  Govern- 
ment, for  whom  he  acted  as  spokesman,  to  conciliate 
the  Opposition  and  to  smooth  the  passage  of  the 
Bill.    It  is  not,  of  course,  necessary  to  imagine  that 
the  Nonconformist  head  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  is  particularly  solicitous  about  the  rights  of  the 
Church  of  England,  or  that  much  of  that  solicitude  is 
felt  generally  by  a  body  of  Ministers  who  would  be 
ready,  we  have  no  doubt,  to  disestablish  the  Church 
Triumphant  if  it  was  in  their  power,  and  they  saw 
their  way  to  sufficient  profit  from  the  transaction  in 
the  form  of  votes.    But  though  Ministers  may  not 
care  a  straw  for  the  Church  or  its  rights,  they  care  a 
great  deal  about  passing  Bills,    They  know,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  of  them,  what  their  noisy  young 
Radicals  and  Nonconformists — many  of  them  without 
the  smallest   Parliamentary  experience — have  appa- 
rently no  suspicion  of — namely,  that  it  has  now  become 
far  more  important  to  them  to  pass  a  big  Bill — any 
big  Bill,  in  any  form,  however  discreditably  moderate, 
and  on  any  terms,  however  compromisingly  fair,  than 
to  pass  no  big  Bill  at  all.    Animated  by  this  con- 
viction, they   would   in  all  probability  have  gone 
near  enough  to  the  fulfilment  of  Mr.  Fowler's  con- 
ciliatory  pledges  to  avert  any  vehement  opposition 
to  their  Bill.    No  sooner,  however,  did  the  Noncon- 
formist Radical   show   his   teeth  than  the  Govern- 
ment  collapsed.     Mr.  Fowler  and  his  professions 
were  incontinently  thrown  overboard  ;   Sir  William 
Harcourt — that    master    of    Parliamentary  tactics, 
whom  the  official  Gladstonian  organ  is  never  weary 
of  praising  for  his  skill  and  management — was  put 
up  to  defy  and  browbeat  the  defenders  of  Anglican 
benefactions,  and  the  whole  forces  of  the  Opposition 
have  been  rallied  to  the  resistance  of  what  has  now  be- 
come an  undisguised  attack  upon  the  property  and 
the  rights  of  the  Church  of  England.    And  thus  a 
Bill  which,  as  regards  all  but  its  Poor  Law  provisions, 
stood  a  fair  chance  of  finding  its  way  through  the 
House  of  Commons  in  reasonable  time,  and  without 
violent  conflict,  has  been  transformed  into  a  project*of 
sheer  spoliation  and  oppression,  which  ought  to  be,  and 
which  will  be,  contested  inch  by  inch.    This  is  how 
Mr.  Gladstone  works  or  is  worked  by  the  "  working 
"  majority,"  and  this  is  the  measure  of  its  efficiency 
expressed  in  terms  of  Parliamentary  work. 

There  is  a  certain  air  about  the  earnest  Gladstonian 
which  almost  paralyses  the  conscientious  critic  with  a 
doubt  as  to  whether  he  is  in  presence  of  an  almost  sacred 
innocence  or  of  an  entirely  brazen  effrontery.  This  is 
seen  at  its  best  in  the  protests  against  "  Obstruction  " 
which  fell  the  other  night  from  two  Gladstonians  of 
such  excellent  repute  as  Mr.  Robert  Reid  and  Sir 
George  Osborne  Morgan.  The  latter,  perhaps,  is 
fairly  entitled  to  the  more  charitable  of  the  two  inter- 
pretations. A  resentful  surprise  at  any  sort  of  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  England  to 
spoliation  is  natural  to  him.  When,  instead  of  con- 
sidering whether  Church  benefactions  should  be 
grabbed  by  Parish  Councils  according  to  Mr.  Cobb's 
patent  process,  or  to  that  of  some  other  gentleman, 
Conservative  Churchmen  are  found  fighting  hard  for 
the  protection  of  their  funds  against  either  or  any 
form  of  robbery,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  vous  vjh  ^ 
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icartez  de  la  question  rises  instinctively  to  Sir 
George's  lips.  The  Churchman,  like  the  chickens, 
seems  to  him  to  be  wandering  from  the  question  as  to 
how  he  should  be  cooked  and  eaten  into  the  irrelevant 
thesis  that  he  ought  not  to  be  served  up  at  table  at 
all.  No  wonder  the  learned  gentleman  was  impatient ; 
but  the  other  learned  gentleman  has  not  the 
same  excuse  ;  and  when  Mr.  Eeid  ingenuously 
admits  that  the  Government  must  pass  some 
big  Bill  or  another  if  they  do  not  wish  to 
be  defeated  at  the  next  election,  and  still  more 
ingenuously  wonders  what  the  country  will  think  of 
the  hesitation  of  Ministers  to  muzzle  Obstruction,  we 
cannot  help  wondering  in  our  turn  whether  Mr.  Eeid 
can  have  endeavoured  for  a  moment  to  imagine  what 
the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Parish  Councils  Bill  really  look  like  to  the  observer 
from  outside.  Was  Mr.  Balfour's  scathing  review  of 
them,  in  his  short  speech  at  the  end  of  the  discussion 
on  the  Thirteenth  Clause,  a  purely  partisan  account  of 
the  matter,  or  is  it  such  as  would  commend  itself  for 
strict  accuracy  to  every  impartial  mind  ?  Is  it  true, 
in  other  words,  or  is  it  not  true,  that  the  Government, 
having  deliberately  pledged  themselves  to  respect 
Church  endowments,  and  having  proceeded  smoothly 
and  easily  with  their  Bill  as  long  as  their  pledge  was 
observed,  turned  suddenly  round  at  the  command  of 
their  Radicals,  and  not  only  permitted,  but  headed,  a 
predatory  attack  upon  the  object  of  their  professed 
respect  ?  And  if  this  is  true,  and  not  untrue,  then  is 
the  charge  of  Obstruction  preferred  against  those  who 
resent  and  resist  to  the  last  this  insolent  breach  of 
faith  a  well-founded  and  reasonable  charge,  or  is  it  a 
shameful  outrage  upon  justice  and  a  gross  insult  to  the 
public  intelligence  ? 

It  is,  at  any  rate,  pretty  evident  that,  if  the  Govern- 
ment seriously  contemplate  a  persistent  attempt  to 
conceal  their  disastrous  failure  in  legislation  by  the 
fiction  of  an  Obstructive  Opposition,  they  will  have 
their  work  cut  out  for  them.  Christmas  is  at  little  more 
than  a  week's  distance,  and  there  are  still  some  fifty  odd 
clauses  of  the  Parish  Councils  Bill  to  be  discussed.  Nor 
can  all  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  be 
devoted  to  that  measure.  There  is  the  Employers' 
Liability  Bill,  returned  to  them  with  the  Lords'  amend- 
ments to  be  considered ;  and  if  Mr.  Asquith's  rash 
defiances  are  to  be  made  good,  there  are  hot  debates  to 
come.  Even  if  the  Government  yield,  they  can  hardly  do 
so  without  making  some  preliminary  show  of  fight.  There 
is  the  Navy  debate  and  the  Indian  Loan  Bill.  Minis- 
ters have  not  quite  executed  their  foolish  and  spiteful 
threat  of  compelling  the  House  to  sit  on  Boxing  Day, 
and  Saturday  next  with  Monday  and  Tuesday  is  gra- 
ciously allowed  as  an  "  interval  for  refreshment." 
January  will  be  far  advanced  before  the  Councils  Bill  is 
ready  to  go  to  the  Lords,  and  how  the  obligations  of  the 
next  Session  are  to  be  met,  unless  the  Government  again 
docks  the  House  of  its  holidays,  no  mortal  knows.  To 
such  a  pass  have  things  been  brought  by  the  Cabinet 
of  Genius  which  rules  us  and  the  "  working  majority  " 
by  which  it  is  kept  in  impotent  power. 


THE  FRENCH  OUTRAGE. 

THE  most  unexpected  and  encouraging  feature  of 
the  Anarchist  crime  of  last  Saturday  in  Paris  is 
the  slight  effect  it  has  produced.  The  comparatively 
trifling  extent  of  the  material  damage  done  is  not  in 
itself  surprising.  Scoundrels  and  nervous  people  who 
are  frightened  by  their  threats  have  both  jumped  too 
hastily  to  the  conclusion  that  because  modern  ex- 
plosives are  very  powerful,  they  may  be  expected  to 
produce  their  full  effect  wherever  they  are  let  off.  The 
explosions  brought  about  by  Irish  patriots  and  Anarch- 


ists of  all  nations  have  failed  to  do  a  tenth  of  the 
damage  they  were  expected  to  effect,  mainly  because 
they  have  been  let  off  at  haphazard  by  rogues  who 
were  as  cowardly  as  they  were  malignant.  Vaillant 
had  some  difficulty  in  keeping  his  courage  at  the 
sticking-point.  At  the  actual  moment  of  hurling  his 
saucepanful  of  picric  acid,  prussiate  of  soda,  cotton 
wadding  soaked  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  horse-shoe  nails, 
he  was  flurried,  and  threw  his  infernal-machine  so 
clumsily  that  it  exploded  where  it  could  do  the  least 
harm.  But,  though  the  material  effect  produced  is 
not  surprisingly  slight,  there  is  some  ground  for 
astonishment  that  the  moral  effect  has  been  so  trifling. 
It  would  have  appeared  a  matter  of  course  if  so  nervous 
a  body  as  the  French  Chamber  had  lost  its  head,  and 
the  Administration  had  been  thrown  into  a  panic.  To 
its  great  credit,  the  Chamber  did  not  give  this  satis- 
faction to  the  villains  who  were  in  hopes  to  cow  it. 
The  Deputies  went  on  with  the  business  in  hand, 
and  did  not  even  lose  the  good  old  French  faculty 
of  putting  things  epigrammatically.  The  question 
before  the  Chamber,  raised  by  the  election  of  M. 
Mirman,  a  Socialist,  was  whether  the  return  of  a 
Deputy  relieved  him  from  military  service.  M.  Rivet 
put  the  thing  in  a  nutshell  by  saying  that  the  Deputies 
were,  it  seemed,  called  upon  to  go  under  fire.  The  justice 
of  the  observation  pleased  the  Chamber,  which  at  once 
confirmed  the  return  of  M.  Mirman.  The  immediate 
effect  of  Vaillant's  act  of  war  was  to  help  that  Deputy 
to  his  seat,  and  to  give  M.  Rivet  an  opportunity  to 
become  immortal  by  a  "  mot."  The  Government  has 
shown  no  sign  of  panic.  It  has  only  been  stung  into 
taking  more  effectual  measures  to  deal  with  the 
Anarchist  pest. 

Very  much  of  the  credit  due  to  the  Chamber  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  excellent  example  set  by  M. 
Dupuy,  whose  action  was  determined  and  courageous. 
General  Lee  was  fond  of  holding  up  as  an  example  the 
conduct  of  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
who,  when  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  had  excited  fears 
that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand,  and  his  col- 
leagues were  falling  rather  nervously  to  their  prayers, 
called  for  candles  because,  if  the  Day  of  Judgment  was 
at  hand,  he  wished  to  be  found  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty.  M.  Dupuy  also  was  determined  to  be  found  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  he  could  not  by  much 
thinking  have  hit  upon  a  better  means  of  keeping  the 
Chamber  steady  than  the  simple  course  of  sticking  to 
the  work  in  hand.  His  prompt  appeal  stopped  the 
panic  at  the  beginning,  and  enabled  the  Deputies  to 
keep  possession  of  their  nerve.  It  will  be  strange,  and 
not  at  all  creditable  to  France,  if  the  scene  of  last 
Saturday  does  not  greatly  increase  the  influence  of  M. 
Dupuy — nor  will  there  be  any  ground  for  surprise  if  it 
makes  him  President  of  France,  which  two  consequences 
of  A'aillant's  crime  can  hardly  have  been  foreseen  by  the 
Anarchists.  The  Chamber  is  also  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  having  responded  well  to  the  appeal  of  its  President. 
Characteristically  enough,  the  only  one  of  them  who 
is  reported  to  have  shown  panic  was  that  advanced 
Socialist  M.  Guesde.  He  and  his  fellows  have  always 
condoned  crimes  of  this  kind,  even  if  they  did  not 
actually  approve  of  them,  on  the  ground  that  much  is 
to  be  forgiven  to  the  suffering  people  in  their  war  upon 
the  bourgeoisie.  When  M.  Guesde  found  himself  in 
the  position  of  the  warred-upon  bourgeois,  and  remem- 
bered that  his  daughter  was  in  the  gallery  of  the 
House,  he  screamed  in  terror.  The  contrast  between 
the  conduct  of  this  ranter  and  the  coolness  of  M.  de 
Montfort.  who  had  exactly  the  same  reason  for  anxiety, 
makes  a  rather  striking  comment  on  the  silly  talk 
about  the  cowardice  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  courage 
of  the  "  people,"  which  may  be  heard  not  only  from 
the  Socialist  spouters,  but  in  the  chatter  of  the  smaller 
kind  of  writing-men  in  France  and  elsewhere. 
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Vaillant  has,  we  may  hope  at  least,  made  the  poli- 
ticians in  France  understand  the  folly  of  paltering  with 
the  advocates  of  murder.  The  crimes  of  Ravaciiol  so 
far  startled  them  that  a  Bill  was  prepared  by  M. 
Lotibet  to  facilitate  the  prosecution  and  suppression  of 
newspapers  which  make  a  business  of  inciting  to  out- 
rage. It  was  dropped  in  the  reaction  of  folly  and 
sentiment  which  followed  the  first  scare  caused  by  the 
explosion  in  the  Rue  des  Rons  Enfants.  On  Monday 
it  was  reintroduced  by  M.  Casimir-Perier  and  passed  at 
once.  The  Deputies  have  at  last  learnt,  somewhat  late 
for  their  honour,  that  the  freedom  of  the  Anarchist  press 
serves  nothing  but  the  liberty  of  the  Anarchist  mur- 
derer. The  most  advanced  Liberals  have  discovered 
that  "  Anarchism  is  not  an  opinion."  M.  Casimir- 
Perier  has  been  met  with  a  certain  amount  of  outcry 
among  the  Radicals,  who,  of  course,  have  implored  the 
Chamber  to  consult  its  dignity,  and  not  to  disgrace  it- 
self by  legislating  in  a  hurry.  The  Deputies  have  at 
last  learnt  to  put  a  proper  value  on  this  cant.  M. 
LOUBET'S  Bill  has  been  drafted  for  more  than  a  year, 
and  its  provisions  are  perfectly  well  known.  It  gives 
the  Courts  power  to  issue  an  injunction  against  a  paper 
which  is  accused  of  inciting  to  the  commission  of  crime. 
Hitherto  no  effectual  step  could  be  taken  to  silence  a 
paper  between  the  bringing  of  the  charge  and  the  hear- 
ing of  the  case.  In  the  interval  the  paper  has  been  at 
liberty  to  repeat  the  offence,  and  as  the  delays  of  the 
French  law  are  many,  and  the  opportunities  it  affords 
for  appeal  are  innumerable,  proceedings  against  An- 
archist prints  have  been  a  farce.  This  will  now  cease 
to  be  the  case,  and  the  change  accounts  for  the  fury  of 
the  Extreme  Radical,  Socialist,  or  semi-Socialist  papers. 
They  will  now  have  to  keep  a  check  on  their  zeal,  since 
if  they  provoke  proceedings  they  will  not  merely  secure 
,an  advertisement  but  incur  suspension.  One  of  the 
most  comic  features  of  their  fury  is  their  indignant 
denunciation  of  the  meanness  of  M  Casimir-Perier, 
who  made  the  "  urgency  "  of  the  Bill  a  question  of  con- 
fidence. By  doing  this  he,  so  the  Radicals  complain, 
put  the  Chamber  in  a  fix,  because  it  must  either 
pass  the  Bill  or  provoke  an  inconvenient  Ministerial 
crisis.  M.  Casimir-Perier,  in  fact,  having  a  majority, 
was  resolute  in  using  it  for  a  purpose  not  agreeable  to 
the  Radicals.  This  is,  indeed,  a  change,  and  their 
anger  is  most  intelligible. 

If  we  could  believe  that  the  effect  produced  on  the 
Deputies  by  anger  and  fear  would  be  permanent,  it 
would  be  possible  to  count  on  the  formation  of  a  stable 
majority  in  the  Chamber.  The  danger  is  that  this 
scare  will  be  followed  by  a  reaction,  as  in  the  case  of 
Ravachol,  when  a  spasm  of  energy  was  followed  by  a 
long  revival  of  weakness.  And  yet  the  Deputies  might 
surely  have  learnt  by  this  time  the  folly  of  taking 
half  measures  with  these  criminals,  and  the  worse  than 
folly  of  treating  them  as  other  than  vulgar,  though 
dangerous,  scoundrels.  It  was  always  silly,  and  has 
now  really  become  imbecile,  to  treat  the  Anarchists 
with  tenderness  as  merely  misguided  political  fanatics. 
The  excuse  would  be  a  miserable  one  in  any  case,  but 
it  looks  beyond  all  words  absurd  in  view  of  the  evidence 
which  has  now  accumulated  as  to  the  characters  of 
these  men.  If  the  bourgeoisie  has  not  parted  with  its 
senses,  it  will  answer  this  plea  by  insisting  that  it 
annot  be  wrong  "wenn  man  euch  Fliegengott,  Ver- 
'•  derber,  Liigner  heisst."  All  the  Anarchists  who  have 
been  caught  have  been  found  to  be  liars,  cadgers,  sturdy 
beggars,  loafers,  thieves,  and  vulgar  cutthroats. 
Ravachol,  Pallas,  and  now  Vaillant,  turn  out  to  be 
simply  very  commonplace  specimens  of  the  mere 
criminal — too  lazy  to  work,  and  by  no  moans  too 
proud  to  beg.  If  it  were  not  so  revolting,  it  would 
be  laughable  to  hear  scum  of  this  order  spoken  of 
as  men  who  have  been  driven  to  crime  by  suffering 
and  fanaticism  for  a  cau?e.    Their  cause  is  simply  the 


old  quarrel  of  the  conceited,  lazy,  and  unscrupulous 
villain  with  any  kind  of  orderly  society.  They  being 
what  they  are,  the  character  and  position  of  their 
advocates  can  be  matter  for  no  kind  of  doubt.  News- 
papers, whether  professedly  Socialist  or  not,  which  are 
found  condoning  their  offences  are  to  be  considered  as 
on  a  level  with  persons  who  are  found  inciting  to 
housebreaking  or  forgery.  It  is  as  absurd  that  they 
should  he  allowed  to  spout  in  Trafalgar  Square,  or  to 
publish  newspapers,  as  that  the  same  privilege  should 
be  allowed  to  burglars  or  coiners.  Coining  vast  quan- 
tities of  false  money  would  be  one  way  of  injuring  the 
capitalist,  and  if  a  political  motive  can  be  pleaded  for 
t  he  murderer,  and  his  instructor  in  the  press,  we  fail 
to  see  why  it  may  not  be  pleaded  for  the  smasher. 
We  have  sinned  considerably  in  the  toleration  of  this 
nuisance.  As  yet  we  have  been  fortunate  in  escaping 
the  consequence,  but  the  House  of  Commons  is  no 
safer  than  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Our  Anarchist 
ranters  have  taken  to  threatening  reprisals  if  they  are 
interfered  with.  In  other  words,  they  have  threatened 
to  commit  murder.  Is  it  impossible  to  teach  them  that 
this  kind  of  talk  is  dangerous  ? 


SKELETONS  IN  COUNTRY  HOUSES. 

THAT  there  is  a  skeleton  in  every  cupboard  may  be 
taken  as  a  correct,  but  allegorical,  statement. 
That  bodies  are  occasionally  found  below  the  flooring, 
and  especially  below  the  hearths  of  old  English  country 
houses,  is  a  matter  of  fact.  We  could  quote  a  rectory 
in  which  seven  skeletons  were  found  in  1874,  and  an 
ancient  dwelling  in  the  West  of  England  where  three 
dead  bodies  were  discovered  within  the  last  twenty 
years.  Now,  the  question  of  how  the  dead  bodies 
came  there  is  more  difficult  than  the  problem  about 
the  apples  in  apple- dumpling,  or  the  mysterious  absence 
of  the  fowl's  legs,  in  souprames,  as  Mr.  Harry  Foker 
calls  them.  The  most  obvious  theory — that  a  wicked 
squire  or  parson  killed  his  heir,  his  solicitor,  his  creditors, 
or  his  rivals,  and  interred  them,  as  a  recent  murderer 
cemented  his  wives,  under  the  hearth — has  obvious 
difficulties.  The  odour  could  not  but  cause  awkward 
questions  to  be  asked,  even  in  the  non-sanitary  ages 
of  the  Plantagenets.  Again,  to  build  up  a  dead 
person  in  a  wall,  or  under  the  foundation  of  a  house, 
"  for  luck,"  is  a  familiar  rite  of  semi-pagan  times.  We 
know  how  St.  Columba  buried  St.  Oran  alive,  under  a 
new  chapel,  and  what  very  indiscreet  revelations  were 
made  by  the  corpse,  and  whence  comes  the  proverb, 
"  Earth,  earth,  on  the  mouth  of  Oran."  But  to  bury 
under  the  earth  is  a  different  practice. 

We  venture  to  offer  an  explanation  which  only  the 
learned  are  likely  to  have  anticipated.  Bodies  were 
buried  under  hearths,  to  stop  haunting  s  I  One  would 
have  anticipated  precisely  the  opposite  effect,  if  any. 
The  parsonage  of  the  Seven  Skeletons  was  haunted — 
"  and  no  wonder,"  people  said,  on  finding  that  there 
were  seven.  But  that  only  proves  what  a  severe  case 
it  must  have  been  when  seven  burials  proved  in- 
efficacious. 

Our  authority  for  a  statement  startling  in  itself  is  a 
work  by  Petrus  Thyr.eus,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  ;  his 
Loca  Infesta,  Cologne,  1598.  Petrus  was  a  Doctor 
of  Theology  and  Professor  in  Herbipolis,  and,  unless 
Herbipolis  is  Grasse,  we  know  not  where  it  may  be. 
Dedicating  his  hook  to  the  Bishop  of  Herbipolis, 
Petrus  tells  us  that,  when  travelling  with  that  prelate, 
they  stayed  in  a  haunted  castle.  Conversation  turned 
on  hauntings;  every  one  had  his  own  ghost  story, 
celebrare  domestica  facta  was  the  order  of  the  hour  ; 
and  Petrus,  who  had  not  reflected  on  the  matter 
before,  turned  his  mind  to  it,  and  produced  a  quarto  of 
35-  PngPP>  vel7  badly  printed  on  execrable  paper. 
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After  discussing  spirit-rapping  and  spooks  at  much 
length,  Petrus  tells  us  how  to  evict  ghosts.  "  Damning 
"and  swearing  at  them,"  he  says,  "  is  of  no  use,"  nor 
can  he  approve  of  throwing  black  beans  at  them — a 
Pagan  practice,  described  by  Ovid,  which  suggests 
blackballing  a  ghost.  Finally  (ch.  lxiii.)  he  asks  "  if 
"  ghosts  can  be  expelled  by  burying  their  bodies 
"  under  the  hearth."  He  decides  that  this  plan, 
albeit  recommended  by  Beucerus,  is  unavailing.  "  It 
"  is  of  no  profit  whatever  to  the  spirit,"  he  says. 
Besides,  the  burial  of  the  body  puts  no  restraint 
on  the  spook — a  subject  on  which  other  learned 
doctors  are  of  a  different  opinion.  Moreover,  "  the 
"  practice  is  not  without  suspicion  of  superstitious- 
"  ness,"  where  we  may  agree  with  the  erudite  Jesuit. 
"  The  hearth  itself  has  no  efficacy  as  against  spirits, 
"  nor  can  it  prevent  them  from  gadding  about." 
"  They  are  not  the  kind  of  people  to  be  kept  from 
"  molesting  us  merely  because  their  bodies  are  under 
"  the  hearth."  Of  course  that  can  only  be  tried  in 
practice,  solvitur  ambulando,  or  rather  solvitur  non 
ambulando,  if  the  ghost  having  walked  ceases  to  walk. 
"  Perhaps  they  are  prevented  by  a  law  of  God  "  ;  but  by 
what  law,  to  whom  revealed,  when,  where,  and  where- 
fore ?  These  are  puzzling  questions  ;  Petrus  has  them 
there.  Possibly  some  may  say  "  Experientia  docet" 
But  is  it  a  law  without  exception  ?  Do  ghosts  never 
walk  after  being  tucked  away  under  the  hearth  ? 
They  did,  as  we  see  in  the  parsonage  already  quoted, 
but  that  may  have  been  because  there  were  only 
seven  skeletons — a  larger  dose,  as  it  were,  may  have 
been  needed.  Not  having  read  Petrus  Thyrsus,  the 
Eector  did  not  try  increasing  the  dose  with  a  few 
parishioners — in  fact,  he  took  up  what  had  been  laid 
down  by  the  wisdom  of  the  past.  The  consequences 
of  the  experiment  are  not  on  record.  On  the  whole, 
Petrus  concludes  that  demons  must  have  suggested 
the  practice,  because,  if  they  didn't,  who  did  ?  That 
is  a  staggering  argument.  The  main  thing  is  that  he 
explains  a  practice  which  is  certainly  puzzling,  and 
clears  away  the  natural  suspicion  of  homicide.  There 
is,  on  the  precinct  wall  of  St.  Andrews,  a  "  haunted 
"  tower"  wherein,  not  long  ago,  many  corpses  were 
found,  including  a  lady  in  gloves.  No  doubt  the  tower 
is  not  haunted  because  they  were  there,  but  they  were 
put  there  because  it  was  haunted.  Thus,  the  conclu- 
sions are  rather  the  opposite  of  what  the  natural 
reason  might  draw,  and  squires  who  find  skeletons 
under  hearths  may  infer  that  they  were  placed  there 
for  a  wise  purpose,  and  had  better  be  left  in  situ. 
Quieta  non  movere  is  a  good  maxim. 


THE  BEAR  AND  THE  SKIN. 

TjlVERYBODY  must  hope  that  the  trap  into  which 
_LJ  the  advanced  guard  of  Major  Forbes's  troops, 
while  in  pursuit  of  the  Matabele  King,  was  reported 
on  Wednesday  night  to  have  fallen,  may  turn  out  to 
have  shut  not  too  fast  upon  Captain  Wilson  and  his 
men.  It  was,  indeed,  only  too  likely  that  something 
of  the  kind  would  happen.  As  we  have  pointed  out 
more  than  once,  it  is  one  thing  to  advance  cautiously 
in  a  single  body,  on  known  roads,  with  strongly  pro- 
tected and  heavily  armed  laagers  at  every  halt,  and  to 
bide  the  brunt  of  a  rash  and  reckless  onset ;  quite  an- 
other thing  to  explore  a  difficult  country  in  small 
parties,  with  the  enemy  thoroughly  taught  by  experi- 
ence of  the  danger  of  headlong  attack  and  the  necessity 
of  watching  their  time.  Even  without  the  reported 
rise  of  the  Shangani — an  incident  more  and  more 
likely  to  happen  now — it  would  not  have  been  surpris- 
ing if  some  such  lesson  had  been  taught  to  the  Com- 
pany's officers  in  the  midst  of  their  somewhat  premature 
parcelling  out  of  townships  and  anticipations  of  complete 


disbandment.  And,  if  we  may  say  so  without  being 
misunderstood,  perhaps  the  most  fortunate  thing  that 
could  happen  now  would  be  that  Captain  Wilson 
should  be  extricated,  indeed,  but  extricated  without 
too  distinct  a  success  over  his  ambuscaders.  For  this, 
more  than  anything  else,  would  be  likely  to  teach  the 
Company  the  wisdom  of  attending  to  old  proverbs,  and 
of  not  confusing  the  game  with  the  rubber. 

Not,  of  course,  that  there  is  the  faintest  chance  of 
the  rubber,  as  such,  going  to  the  Matabele.  The  con- 
test is  altogether  too  unequal ;  and  the  King's  shrewd- 
ness, beyond  all  question,  told  him  as  much  before  it 
was  entered  upon,  though  he  could  not  prevail  over  the 
fatal  conjunction  of  the  two  facts  that  the  Company 
was  hungering  for  more  of  his  territory,  and  that  his 
warriors  were  thirsting  for  a  fight  with  the  Company, 
They  have  had  that  fight  with  a  vengeance ;  and  on 
the  great  scale  it  is  not  very  likely  to  be  renewed.  But 
everybody  in  South  Africa  (and  everybody  out  of  South 
Africa  who  cared  to  attend  to  the  matter)  knows 
what  might,  and  probably  would,  come  of  an  attempt 
to  settle  Matabeleland  in  part  while  leaving  the  other 
part  unsubdued,  or  of  an  attempt  to  hunt  the  King's 
troops  completely  out  of  the  country.  And,  as  the 
Company  must  have  spent  quite  as  much  money 
already  as  (even  with  diamond  mines  indirectly  at  its 
back)  it  can  afford  to  spend,  a  check  sufficient  to  bring 
its  braves  to  their  senses,  but  not  sufficient  to  set  up  a 
howl  for  vengeance,  would,  we  repeat,  be  about  the  best 
thing  that  could  befall  it,  as  paving  the  way  for  a 
reasonable  settlement. 

The  Aborigines'  Protection  Society  met  Lord  Ripon 
on  Thursday,  and  in  a  conference  where  either  party 
has  been  known  to  talk  nonsense  by  itself  the  chances 
of  nonsense  being  talked  by  both  is  admittedly  very 
considerable.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  very  little 
nonsense,  if  any,  was  talked  on  either  side,  this  being, 
perhaps,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  wilder  lovers  of  the 
aborigin — Laboucheres,  Lawsons,  and  a' — were  raving 
about  "  filibustering  in  South  Africa,"  "  squalid,  brutal 
"butchery,"  "vile,  greedy,  sordid"  interests,  and  so 
forth,  at  the  Memorial  Hall.  The  actual  deputation 
made  a  modest  and  sensible  plea  for  direct  Crown 
government  in  Matabeleland,  with  which  we  are  quite 
in  sympathy,  and  Lord  Ripon  in  reply,  though  he 
feared  it  would  not  be  made  a  Crown  Colony,  assured 
them  that  Imperial  sovereignty  would  be  thoroughly 
maintained.  This  is  quite  possible,  but  if  so  the 
Administrator  henceforward  must  be  some  one  more 
directly  connected  with  the  Crown  and  less  with  the 
Company.  But  there  will  be  time  to  talk  of  this 
hereafter.  Meanwhile  the  Society  chiefly  pleaded 
for  fair  treatment  of  the  Matabele,  and  we  are 
more  with  it  than  it  has  been  our  wont  to  be. 
The  Matabele,  it  is  true,  are  merely  intruders  in  the 
country,  but  so  are  we  ;  and  their  intrusion  is  of  much 
the  older  date.  Further,  we  intruded  as  their  tenants 
and  licensees.  It  has  sometimes  surprised  us  that 
Mr.  Labouchere  and  others  who  do  not  like  landlords 
should  take  the  view  of  the  Company  which  they 
take.  It  has  behaved  so  exactly  like  an  Irish  tenant 
to  his  landlord  !  And  as  we,  who  endeavour  to  apply 
our  notions  of  justice  with  indifferent  evenhandedness, 
disapprove  of  the  actions  of  Mr.  Rhodes's  friends  on 
the  Shannon,  so  we  disapprove  of  the  actions  of  Mr. 
Rhodes  on  the  Shangani.  Still,  no  doubt,  there  are 
certain  condolences,  certain  vails  which  apply  in  the 
one  case  and  not  in  the  other — as,  for  instance,  that 
the  Matabele  right  to  assegai  their  tenants  when  their 
tenants  tried  to  shoot  them  was  fully  admitted,  which 
is  not  the  case  in  the  parallel  instance.  And  we  do  not 
see  why  an  arrangement  not  neglecting  the  fortune  oi 
war,  but  respecting  the  rights  of  the  Matabele,  should 
not  be  arrived  at,  if  the  Government  shows  reasonable 
intelligence,  and,  above  all,  reasonable  firmness.  Bir. 
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we  cannot,  help  wishing,  without  any  disparagement  to 
Colonel  Gopld-Adams,  that  the  Imperial  troops  at 
Bulawayo  and  its  neighbourhood  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  some  one  wbo?e  authority  and  experience 
would  impose  alike  on  the  Company  and  on  the 
natives  ;  for  nothing  fc  much  as  this  could  conduce  to 
a  rapid  and  satisfactory  arrangement. 


BITING  THEIR  THUMBS. 

IR  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  bites  his  thumb.  He 

0  will  not,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  admit  that 
he  bites  it  at  the  House  of  Lords,  having  some  little 
uncertainty  whether  the  country  will  be  on  his  side  if 
he  says  ay  ;  but  he  bites  his  thumb,  and  let  the  Lords 
take  it  as  they  list.  The  tactics  of  the  Government 
are  quite  obvious.  They  are  the  usual  expedient  of  a 
tottering  dynasty  which  endeavours  to  appease  internal 
disaffection  by  foreign  war.  The  various  groups  which 
make  up  the  Gladstonian  party,  Irish  Home  Rulers  of 
both  factions,  Scotch  and  Welsh  Disestablishers,  Local 
Option  men,  Eight  Hours  men,  Betterment  men, 
Trade-Unionists,  Socialists,  Nonconformists,  Anarchists, 
have  all  of  them  reason  to  complain  of  Ministers. 
It  is  the  aim  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  acting  through  the 
congenial  medium  of  Sir  William  Harcourt,  to  con- 
centrate all  their  animosities  against  the  House  of 
Lords,  by  representing  it  as  the  great  obstacle  to  the 
legislation  which  each  of  the  coteries  desires.  The  real 
obstacle,  however,  is  the  Government  itself.  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  do  not  desire  that  the  measures 
which  they  introduce  shall  become  law.  They  pur- 
posely give  them  such  a  shape  as  shall  compel  the 
House  of  Lords  to  reject  them,  in  order  that  they 
may  raise  a  cry  against  the  House  of  Lords  when 
the  time  comes  for  a  dissolution.  This  was  trans- 
parently the  case  with  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  which,  if 
it  had  passed  both  Houses,  and  received  the  Royal 
Assent,  could  no  more  have  marched  than  any  of  those 
French  Constitutions  of  the  last  century  which  it  was 
found  impossible  to  put  upon  their  legs,  much  more 
to  get  to  take  a  single  step  forward.  Mr.  Gladstone 
thought  the  country  would  be  very  angry,  and  took  an 
early  opportunity  of  making  an  anti-House-of-Lords 
speech,  which  was  to  be  the  beginning  of  an  End-it-or- 
mend-it  Crusade.  But  he  did  not  rouse  even  an  echo. 
So  the  experiment  had  to  be  begun  again.  The  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Bill  was  pressed  forward,  in  the  hope 
that  the  Lords  would  reject  it,  or  would  insist  on 
amendments,  with  regard  to  the  liberty  of  contracting 
out,  which  the  Commons  would  decline  to  accept. 
As  to  the  Parish  Councils  Bill,  Ministers  have  pre- 
ferred to  sacrifice  such  knight  of  the  pancakes  honour, 
in  a  purely  political  sense,  as  they  possess,  to  allowing 

1  he  Lords  a  chance  of  passing  it. 

We  doubt  very  much  whether  these  desperate  ex- 
pedients will  be  of  much  avail  to  them.  The  same 
trick  was  tried  under  the  weak  Melbourne  Adminis- 
tration of  1835-41,  with  a  result  not  very  encouraging 
to  its  present  imitators.  O'Connell,  a  more  formidable 
demagogue  than  any  one  whose  services  Mr.  Gladstone 
can  command,  stumped  the  country  against  the  Lords 
in  1835  with  a  great  success  of  public  meetings  and 
indignant  resolutions.  Philosophical  Radicals  like  Sir 
William  Molesworth,  as  thoughtful  a  politician  as 
Mr.  John  Morley  himself,  and  Mr.  Roebuck,  with 
whom  it  was  merely  a  kind  of  political  measles,  and 
the  respectable  precursor  of  the  Manchester  School, 
Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  joined  the  crusade.  The  circum- 
stances were  very  similar  to  those  with  which  we  are 
familiar  at  present  .  There  was  a  weak  Liberal  Minist  ry, 
with  a  majority  of  twenty  or  thirty  votes,  derived  ex- 
clusively from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  with  a  large 
English  majority  facing  it.    The  Government  had  to 


purchase,  Session  after  Session,  and  almost  month  after 
month,  a  precarious  existence  by  concessions  to  Irish 
Repealers  and  British  Radicals  almost  as  ignominious  as 
the  transaction  through  which  the  present  Administra- 
tion has  sold  its  soul  to  Mr.  Cobb.  It  had  to  contend 
with  a  period  of  industrial  depression  as  serious  as  that 
which  prevails,  and  with  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
whom  it  would  be  unjust  to  compare  with  Sir  William 
Harcourt.  The  issue  of  this  state  of  things  was  the 
return  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  power  with  a  majority 
which  restored  the  harmony  between  the  two  Houses 
for  five  years,  marked  by  more  productive  and  bene- 
ficent, because  unrevolutionary,  legislation  than  any 
which  has  succeeded.  The  precedent  is  of  good 
augury.  The  House  of  Lords,  not  through  any  special 
merits  of  its  own,  but  by  the  fact  that  its  mem- 
bers are  free  from  the  perturbing  influences  which 
cliques  and  coteries  exercise  on  members  of  the  other 
House,  embodies  the  disinterested  opinion  of  the 
country  on  most  of  the  great  questions  which  come 
before  it,  especially  in  regard  to  those  economic 
principles  which  have  guided  legislation  from  the 
time  of  Mr.  Huskisson  until  Mr.  Gladstone's 
desertion  of  them.  It  represents  no  longer  the 
dominance  of  an  ascendent  class,  but  the  rights  of 
minorities  to  fair  treatment.  Further,  it  represents 
the  real  opinion  of  a  majority  in  the  present  House  of 
Commons,  as  would  be  seen  if  secretly  dissentient  Glad- 
stonians  had  the  courage  to  speak  and  vote  as  they 
think.  The  stable  and  matured  convictions  of  edu- 
cated and  thoughtful,  of  sober  and  thrifty  people  in 
all  classes  throughout  the  country  find  at  the  present 
juncture,  through  a  series  of  historic  causes  and  a  com- 
bination of  personal  accidents,  their  embodiment  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  permanence  of  this  curious 
development  we  do  not  now  consider.  For  the  time, 
we  believe,  the  leaven  is  more  than  large  enough  to 
leaven  the  lump,  as  the  next  general  election  may  be 
reckoned  on  to  show. 


AMERICAN  URBANITIES. 

THERE  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  privi- 
leges of  literary  criticism.  It  is  unusual  here  to 
call  a  writer  "a  fool  "  in  print ;  but  Mr.  Edward  W. 
Townsend,  of  the  New  York  Sun,  seems  to  think  that 
this  flower  of  speech  should  not  be  resented  by  persons 
of  sense.  Perhaps  he  is  right ;  but  what  are  we  to 
say  of  the  literary  gentleman  who  calls  another  writer 
"  a  fool "  ?  He  stamps  himself  as  mal  ileve,  and  there 
he  should  be  left  among  congenial  beings  of  his  own 
stamp. 

The  quarrel  is  between  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis, 
the  author,  we  understand,  of  various  magazine  articles 
and  stories,  on  one  side,  and  Mr.  Townsend,  a  journalist, 
on  the  other.  Mr.  Davis,  describing  the  mounting  of 
guard  at  St.  James's  Palace,  said,  like  a  true  American, 
that  the  business  would  be  done  better  in  America, 
but  "there  is  no  guard  mount  in  America."  We  fail 
to  see  what  else  an  American  could  say.  There  is  no 
king,  no  crown,  in  America ;  but  the  President  is  an 
object  much  more  imposing  than  a  descendant  of 
Woden,  the  White  House  takes  the  gilt  off  the  White 
Horse,  off  the  Tower,  and  our  other  palaces,  and  so 
forth.  We  all  know  that ;  we  admit  all  that,  damns 
manus ;  we  have  no  World  Show,  no  Chicago  ;  we  are 
poor  Islanders,  and  we  respect  persons  who  live  in  a 
piece  of  land  only  surrounded  at  a  very  long  distance 
by  water.  But  Mr.  Townsend  was  not  satisfied  ;  he 
was  angry.  He  wrote : — "It  is  the  kind  of  a  fool 
"  this  man  is,  not  the  degree,  which  produces  this 
"  emotion.*'  If  Americans  like  to  call  each  other 
fools,  in  print,  and  to  read  such  elegant  criticisms, 
their  taste  varies  from  ours,  and  is  probably  superior. 
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Mr.  Davis  did  not  like  the  style  ;  and,  not  know- 
ing who  "  Major  Max  "  is  (for  that  is  the  name  under 
— or  "  over  " — which  Mr.  Townsend  delights  a  con- 
genial public),  he  wrote  a  letter  to  "Major  Max." 
He  said  he  objected  to  the  application  of  the  word 
"  fool."  He  had  informed  a  gentleman  connected 
with  the  Sun  that  "  Major  Max  "  was  a  "  cad," 
and  possibly  a  coward,  and  he  repeated  these  com- 
pliments in  his  letter.  The  word  "cad"  seems  to  us 
undignified  and  superfluous.  Mr.  Davis  added  an  ex- 
pression of  his  anxiety  to  slap  "Major  Max's"  face, 
and  of  his  opinion  that  "  Major  Max  "  should  "  do 
"  something."  This  idea,  he  said,  was  shared  by  his 
friends.  Mr.  Townsend  showed  the  letter  to  his  com- 
panions at  the  Sun  office,  and  they  all  laughed  con- 
sumedly ;  it  is  so  funny  to  be  called  a  "  cad"  and  to 
deserve  that  boyish  title.  Mr.  Townsend  answered, 
giving  his  name  and  asking  what  he  "  should  do."  It 
is  not  very  easy  to  say  what  a  polite  writer  in  the  Sun 
should  do  when  he  is  called  a  cad  and  a  coward.  Per- 
haps he  had  better  pocket  these  tokens  of  esteem, 
which  is,  indeed,  the  policy  of  Mr.  Townsend.  He  also 
in  a  characteristic  manner  gave  the  letter  of  Mr.  Davis 
"  such  publicity  as  occasion  offered."  He  remarked 
that  Mr.  Davis,  having  been  spoiled  by  praise,  "  does 
"  not  know  how  to  take  criticism."  By  "criticism" 
he  means  calling  a  man  a  fool  in  print.  This  idea  of 
criticism  seems  crude,  but,  of  course,  is  characteristic. 
There,  we  presume,  this  edifying  exchange  of  literary 
courtesies  will  cease.  Mr.  Davis,  of  course,  was  ill 
advised.  In  France  he  might  have  fought  Mr. 
Townsend,  and  we  should  have  wished  more  power  to 
his  elbow.  In  England,  if  the  event  could  have 
occurred  in  England,  he  would,  of  course,  have  taken 
no  notice  of  a  person  who  chose  to  behave  as  Mr. 
Townsend  did.  In  America  they  do  not  fight  duels, 
or  at  least  not  in  New  York,  and  Mr.  Davis  might 
have  known  that  Mr.  Townsend  would  be  regarded  as 
a  hero  by  his  class.  The  alternatives  were  either  to 
leave  Mr.  Townsend  alone  or  to  give  him  no  formal 
beating  on  the  nose,  and  leave  him  to  look  for  a 
remedy.  But  "  no  good  comes  of  a  haltercation,"  as 
the  footman  says  in  Pendennis,  unless  you  really 
thump  your  foe  to  some  purpose.  A  succession  of 
thumpings  might  modify  Mr.  Townsend's  theory  of 
the  amenities  of  criticism.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
might  have  thumped  Mr.  Davis,  and  certainly  he  would 
have  declined  to  go  out  with  him.  It  seems  that  Mr. 
Townsend  and  Mr.  Davis  are,  or  were,  personally 
acquainted,  which  adds  lustre  and  distinction  to 
"  Major  Max's  "  conduct  in  pseudonymously  calling 
an  acquaintance  a  fool.  We  cannot  congratulate  Mr. 
Davis  on  his  sagacity;  but,  on  the  whole,  Mr. 
Townsend  seems  to  be  a  person  who  needs  instruction 
in  the  elements  of  literary  and  personal  manners.  It 
is,  perhaps,  not  quite  superfluous  to  add  that  we 
neither  regard  Mr.  Townsend  as  a  representative  of 
American  journalistic  manners,  nor  Mr.  Davis  as  an 
example  of  American  literary  sagacity. 


THE  UNEMPLOYED. 

IT  is  as  well,  no  doubt,  that  Mr.  Keir  Hardie 
should  at  last  have  got  his  opportunity  of  raising 
the  question  of  "  the  Unemployed."  True,  it  is  en- 
tirely his  own  fault  that  he  has  not  got  it  before  this ; 
but  we  do  not  suppose  that  that  important  circum- 
stance would  have  made  much  difference  in  the  account 
given  of  the  matter  by  himself  and  his  friends.  Any- 
how, he  has  now  had  his  chance,  and  the  debate  which 
he  has  several  times  tried  to  bring  about  has  taken 
place.  Its  first  effect  has  been  to  show  that  Mr. 
Hardie's  qualifications  for  the  advocacy  of  the  cause 
which  he  has  taken  up  only  differ  from  those  of  his 


fellow- demagogues  in  including  a  greater  recklessness 
in  the  matter  of  assertion,  and  a  smaller  regard  for 
logic  in  the  matter  of  inference.  A  theorist  cn  the 
Labour  question  who  has  convinced  himself  that  the 
statistics  of  suicide  are  directly  affected  by  those  of 
industry,  or  even  one  who  commits  himself  to 
the  less  definite  proposition  that  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  for  men  to  destroy  themselves  through 
fear  of  starvation,  goes  out  of  his  way  to  alienate, 
not  only  the  hearer  who  is  decently  well  up  in 
his  facts,  but  even  him  who  can  reason  intelligently 
from  such  facts  as  he  is  supplied  with  by  the  theorist 
himself.  There  is,  of  course,  no  proof  of  any  sort  of 
relation  between  the  two  phenomena  which  Mr. 
Hardie  endeavours  to  connect.  Overwork,  as  Sir 
Walter  Foster  pointed  out,  is  probably  responsible 
for  more  suicides  than  want  of  work,  while  as  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  remainder  which  have  occurred,  as 
he  reminded  Mr.  Hardie,  not  among  the  poor,  but  the 
well-to-do,  we  are  ourselves  disposed  to  ascribe  them 
much  less  to  the  lack  of  bread  than  to  resentment  at 
being  unable  to  obtain  a  better  kind  of  the  article 
than  can  be  made  with  wheat.  As  to  the  discovery  so 
innocently  proclaimed  by  Mr.  Hardie  that  "  suicides 
"  are  highest  in  the  metropolis,  where  there  is  the 
"  largest  number  of  men  and  women  out  of  em  ploy  - 
"  ment,"  its  importance  is  a  little  qualified  by  the 
reflection  that  the  metropolis  is  also  the  place  in  which 
life  is  carried  on  at  its  highest  pressure,  and  in  which, 
therefore,  every  one  of  the  known  mental  or  cerebral 
causes  of  suicide  is  more  potently  operative  than  else- 
where. 

The  best  corrective  for  such  logic  as  Mr.  Hardie's  is 
to  be  found  in  the  admirable  speech  of  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition,  who  is  almost  the  first  speaker,  so  far 
as  we  can  remember,  who  has  ever  laid  his  finger  on 
what  may  be  called  the  "  metropolitan  fallacy  " — or 
the  habit  of  assuming  that  the  concentration  of  a  great 
variety  of  morbid  social  phenomena  within  a  relatively 
small  area  places  them  in  serious   proportional  re- 
lations to  the  healthy  elements  in  the  community. 
London  attracts  to  itself  an  immense  quantity  of  the 
vice,  crime,  mendicancy,  and   disease,   physical  and 
moral,  in  Southern  England,  and  collects  most  of  these 
accretions  together   within  a   comparatively  narrow 
ring-fence  in  its  Eastern  quarter.    It  is  natural  that 
the  sight  should  impress  the  more  impulsive  order 
of  spectator,  and  that  he  should  forget  to  a;-k  him- 
self what  ratio  the  phenomena  visible  to  his  eye  or 
readily   comprehensible  to   his   conception   bear  to 
those  which  elude  the   grasp   of  his  imagination. 
The   East-End   of  London  is,   no   doubt,   a  com- 
paratively small  place  to  contain  as  much  destitu- 
tion from  some  cause  or  another  as  it  does ;  but, 
then,  the  total  area  of  London  itself  is  not  very 
large  to  contain  such  an  enormous  number  of  people 
who  are  not  destitute.    Londoners  are,  in  fact,  rather 
thick  on  the  ground.    And  it  is  curious  to  note  the 
inconsistency  with  which  the  same  man,  who  has  just 
confessed  his  utter  inability  to  realize  a  total  popula- 
tion of  four  millions  and  a  half,  will  in  the  next  breath 
assure  you  that  this  immeasurable  is  in  some  mys- 
terious way  commensurable,  and  that  he  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  inform  you  that  the  amount  of  vice,  crime, 
pauperism,  and  generally  of  social  wreckage  in  London 
is  disproportionately  large.     On  the  abatement  which 
should  be  made  from  any  general  proposition  to  this 
effect   Mr.   Balfour  discoursed  very  wisely  ;  while 
Sir  Walter  Foster  showed,  to  our  mind  convincingly, 
that  it  is  certainly  true  as  a  particular  statement  of 
contemporary  fact.    The  application  of  every  available 
test  leads  only  to  confirmation  of  the  belief  that  the 
present  condition  of  the  labour  market  is  not  worse, 
hut  better,  than  it  has  been  for  several  winters  past. 
Thus,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  still  a  far 
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larger  unemployed  section  of  the  population  than  we 
could  wish,  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  no  excuse  for 
superseding  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  machinery 
of  relief,  and  rushiDg  to  Socialistic  or  semi-Socialistic 
remedies,  which  have  been  abundantly  proved  in  the 
experience  of  other  countries  to  result  in  an  aggrava- 
tion of  the  evil. 


THE  GOVERNMENT'S  USE  OF  THE  NAVY. 

THE  strength  of  the  navy  is  to  be  made,  not  for  the 
first  time,  a  party  question.  This  is  the  sub- 
stance of  Mr.  Gladstone's  answer  to  Mr.  Balfour  on 
Thursday.  The  leader  of  the  Opposition  asked  what 
course  the  Cabinet  proposed  to  take  in  regard  to  Lord 
George  Hamilton's  question,  and  the  Premier 
answered  that  they  would  make  it  an  excuse  for  de- 
manding a  vote  of  confidence — or,  as  Mr.  Gladstone, 
avoiding,  as  usual,  plain  words,  preferred  to  say, 
they  will  treat  it  as  "a  motion  for  the  displacement 
"  of  the  Government,  and  also  for  other  important 
"  consequences  to  which  I  need  not  advert."  They 
will  ask  the  House  to  vote  that  "  It  is  a  primary 
"  duty  of  the  responsible  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
"  to  make  adequate  provision  for  the  naval  defence 
"  of  the  Empire  and  the  protection  of  its  inte- 
"  rests ;  and  this  House  relies  on  Her  Majesty's 
"  advisers  to  submit  to  Parliament  definite  proposals 
"  in  due  time  and  measure  to  secure  that  end." 
Tuesday  will  be  given  for  the  motion  and  the  amend- 
ment, and  one  day  more  of  the  already  utterly  insuffi- 
cient time  of  Parliament  will  be  wasted  on  a  debate 
which  is  not  called  for  by  the  interests  of  the  country, 
and  would  not  be  called  for  by  the  dignity  of  any 
Cabinet  which  ranked  those  interests  above  its  own 
party  convenience. 

The  Ministerial  amendment  is,  on  the  face  of  it, 
part  and  parcel  of  that  elaborate  scheme  of  manoeuvres 
designed  to  lead  up  to  a  profitable  fall,  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  analysed  at  Braintree  on  the  same  day. 
Ministers  must  think  either  that  there  is,  or  that 
there  is  not,  occasion  for  a  large  building  vote.  If  it 
holds  the  second  of  these  opinions,  it  might  have  met 
the  motion  of  Lord  George  Hamilton  by  a  direct 
negative,  supported  by  a  statement  of  policy  and  the 
reasons  for  it.  But  the  Government  cannot  take  that 
view.  Indeed,  the  language  which  Lord  Spencer  has 
been  allowed  to  use  repeatedly,  and  even  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's own  pronouncements,  studiously  vague  as  they 
have  been,  show  that  it  does  not.  In  truth,  there 
would  be  flagrant  absurdity  in  holding  that  it  would  be 
safe  to  fall  appreciably  below  the  rate  of  building  which 
has  been  maintained  during  the  last  four  years.  We 
have  not  joined  in  the  present  exaggerated  and 
affected  outcry  over  the  weakness  of  the  navy  and  the 
danger  of  the  country.  Our  naval  force  is  at  present 
quite  capable  of  dealing  with  any  probable  combination 
of  enemies — if  it  is  handled  by  persons  with  the 
modicum  of  sense  and  nerve  which  qualify  them  to 
fight  at  all.  But,  though  this  is  a  good  reason  for 
feeling  contemptuous  of  the  chattering  newspaper 
terrors  by  which  we  have  been  dinned  of  late,  it  is  no 
reason  for  resting  on  our  oars.  There  must  be  no  pro- 
longed stoppage  of  building  at  a  time  when  one  country, 
from  which  we  have  heard  an  unbroken  stream  of  pro- 
vocation and  insult  for  years,  has  just  fallen  effusively 
into  the  arms  of  another  country  now  engaged  in 
striving  for  a  position  in  Central  Asia,  which,  except 
as  a  basis  of  operations  against  India,  is  of  no  value 
whatever. 

The  Cabinet  is,  to  judge  by  Lord  Spencer's  words, 
as  well  aware  of  that  fact  as  any  body  of  men  in  the 
country.  That  being  so,  the  simple  course  would  be 
+o  say  in  plain  words  that  it  recognizes  the  fact,  and  to 


state  in  general  terms  how,  and  when,  it  means  to 
conform  thereto.  Here,  again,  we  dissociate  our- 
selves from  excited  current  talk  when  it  transgresses 
the  bounds  of  rational  exigencies.  If  the  Government 
would  make  vigorous  progress  with  the  ships  it  has  in 
hand,  and  give  an  honourable  engagement  to  provide  a 
new  building  programme  in  the  Estimates,  we  think  it 
would  comply  with  all  reasonable  demands.  Consider- 
ing the  relative  rates  of  building  in  English  and 
foreign  dockyards,  there  is  no  ground  for  insisting  that 
work  must  begin  at  once,  particularly  when  it  is 
remembered  that  a  part  of  the  French  and  Russian 
programmes  is  just  begun,  and  will  not  be  finished 
under  five  or  six  years,  whatever  the  prophetic  news- 
paper correspondent,  writing  for  effect,  may  assert  to 
the  contrary.  The  Government  will  not  take  that 
obvious  course.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  deduc- 
tion that  it  is  simply  playing  for  waste  of  time, 
and  the  excuse  which  it  hopes  that  waste  of  its  own 
creating  will  give  it  for  raising  the  cry  of  Obstruction  ; 
or,  as  we  began  by  saying,  it  is  treating  the  navy  as  a 
mere  piece  in  the  game  of  party  politics. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

AMONG  the  "  many  inventions "  which  persons  cele- 
brating jubilees  and  the  like  love  to  attribute  to  the 
"  Victorian  age,"  the  arising  of  an  uncertain  number  of 
new  public  schools,  and  the  consequent  alterations  in  many 
important  respects  of  the  older  ones,  have  not  been  the 
least  interesting.  Several  writers  and  artists  have  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years  contributed  to  the  English 
Illustrated  Magazine  papers  and  pictures  concerning  the 
chief  of  these ;  and  the  result  of  their  labour  is  now  en- 
shrined in  a  rather  handsome  volume,  called  Great  Public 
Schools  (London  :  Edward  Arnold),  which  would  be  a  suit- 
able adjunct  to  a  self-respecting  library,  and  may  at  any 
moment  come  in  useful  as  a  book  of  reference.  The  schools 
treated  of  are  ten  in  number,  and  are,  in  their  order  of 
seniority,  Winchester,  Eton,  Westminster,  Rugby,  Harrow, 
Charterhouse,  Cheltenham,  Marlborough,  Clifton,  Hailey- 
bury.  If  Haileybury  could  be  considered  a  continuous 
institution  with  the  E.  I.  C.  College,  it  would  come  at 
the  head  of  the  junior  division  instead  of  at  the  tail; 
but  there  would  still  be  a  gap  of  nearly  two  hundred 
years  between  the  old  and  the  new.  It  does  not 
very  clearly  appear  to  the  impartial  mind  why  Chel- 
tenham and  Clifton  should  be  put  in,  and  Wellington  and 
Uppingham — to  say  nothing  of  Repton  and  Rossall — 
left  out ;  but  then  to  the  really  impartial  mind  any  two  of 
these  six  schools  have  as  good  a  claim  to  be  called  great  as 
any  other  two,  and,  except  for  purposes  of  reference,  a 
sympathetic  account  of  one  is  about  as  instructive  as  a  sym- 
pathetic account  of  another.  Naturally  enough  the  various 
articles  are  written  for  the  most  part  by  more  or  less  "  occa- 
sional "  authors,  and  do  not  all  present  shining  examples  of 
literary  capacity  ;  but  Judge  Hughes — need  it  be  said  t — is 
among  the  contributors,  and  we  may  take  the  opportunity 
of  thanking  some  anonymous  Rugbeian  who  has  "  drawn  " 
his  Honour,  to  the  extent  of  extracting  from  him  some 
excellent  stories  previously  unknown  to  us,  by  venturing  to 
write,  what  before  had  only  been  murmured,  that  the  great 
Dr.  Arnold  is  considered  at  Rugby  to  have  something  in 
common  with  Aristides.  Those  were  not  his  words,  which 
there  is  no  need  to  repeat. 

The  general  impression  to  be  gained  by  this  series  of 
articles  is  that  the  new  spirit,  in  all  public  schools  alike, 
is  one  of  an  assiduous  and  elaborate  culture,  not  very 
pleasing  in  itself  to  an  old-faishioned  taste.  Not  only 
the  debating  society  or  the  literary  society,  but  the  beetle- 
catching  society  and  the  archaeological  picnic,  bulk  rather 
large  in  the  accounts  of  public  schools  as  they  are.  The 
rifle  corps  is,  of  course,  an  appanage  proper  to  a  self- 
respecting  school  any  time  these  thirty  years,  and  affords 
useful  employment  for  boys  unfortunate  enough  to  have  no 
power  of  playing  cricket,  and  no  opportunity  of  boating ; 
but  it  is  surely  hardly  a  proper  topic  of  absolute  enthu- 
siasm 1  And  in  several  of  these  papers  we  find  evidence  of 
art-.museunLs,  singing-masters,  Bad  even  gymnasiums  being 
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h?ld  in  esteem  which  they  used  not  to  be  considered  to 
deserve.  Eton,  of  course,  is  less  than  the  other  schools  the 
victim  of  this  rage  for  modern  improvement  (though  we 
do  not  forget  Bever).  This  is  because  its  unequalled 
natural  advantages  and  social  tradition  make  it  more  free 
from  competition  than  any  of  the  others.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  by  no  means  altogether  free,  as  a  hundred-and- 
one  recent  reforms  testify,  from  the  yearning  for  modern 
development,  and  though  the  coat  of  paint  is  not  so 
thick,  the  colour  has  been  laid  on  in  the  case  of  Eton 
as  undoubtedly  as  in  the  case  of  Harrow,  which,  in 
spite  of  its  respectable  antiquity,  seems  to  take  particu- 
larly kindly  to  the  sort  of  development  here  indicated. 
The  merit  or  otherwise  of  a  style  of  education  is 
necessarily  comparative,  and  it  is  doubtless  better  for 
boys  to  be  hurled  from  term's-end  to  term's  end  through 
successive  hours  of  geological  rambles,  elementary  engi- 
neering, part-singing,  parallel  bars,  practical  entomology, 
and  musical  drill,  than  that  they  should  spend  all  their 
spare  time  in  poaching  or  drunkenness.  But  when  they 
have  all  these  wholesome  and  instructive  pleasures  arranged 
for  them,  is  the  result  certain  to  be  more  satisfactory  than 
when  they  have  followed  the  much  simpler  curriculum 
which  they  devised,  and  can  enforce,  for  themselves  1  Mr. 
Alfred  Lyttelton,  in  an  interesting  article  forming  one  of 
the  chapters  devoted  to  Eton,  says  that  he  has  been  in- 
formed that  at  the  new  foundations  the  boys  are  not  always 
strong  enough  in  the  qualities  of  self-government  to  regulate 
and  carry  on  their  various  sports  for  themselves  without 
assistance  from  the  masters,  as  they  do  at  the  five  senior 
schools  described,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  also  at  Charter- 
house, though  of  course  the  transportation  of  that  school  to 
Godalming  was  a  rather  violent  strain  upon  its  institutions 
of  this  nature.  The  speculation  is  interesting,  because  it  is 
mostly  at  the  younger  schools  that  the  innovations  in  ques- 
tion have  had  their  origin,  the  elder  having  adopted  them 
for  fear  of  being  left  behind  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 

One  feature  of  modern  public  school  life  which  can  hardly 
escape  any  one  essaying  to  take  a  general  view  of  it  is  that 
all  the  new  schools  are  to  some  extent,  and  some  very 
clearly  and  closely,  the  offspring,  in  a  way  of  speaking,  of 
Rugby.  In  each  of  the  four  junior  schools  treated  of  by 
Mr.  Edward  Arnold's  authors,  and  in  many  more  which 
are  not  mentioned,  such  words  as  "  big  school,"  "  big-side," 
"  cap,"  "  belows,"  and  so  on,  may  be  met  with  more  or  less 
frequently,  all  of  them  being  pure  Rugby.  They  are,  of 
course,  outward  and  audible  signs  only,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  they  indicate  a  good  deal  of  inward 
and  spiritual  affinity.  The  historical  connexion  is  well 
known — namely,  that  most  new  schools  of  any  importance 
between  1840  and  1880  took  one  or  more  head-masters 
from  Rugby.  At  schools  mentioned  in  the  book,  the  names 
of  Cotton  and  Bradley,  Butler  and  Bradby,  Jex-Blake, 
Perceval,  and  Wilson,  testify  to  the  prevalence  of  the  prac- 
tice. All  of  them,  of  course,  stand  in  the  following  of 
Arnold,  and  the  reflection  is  one  of  which  Judge  Hughes 
has  every  right  to  be  proud,  and  the  circumstance  justifies 
the  editor,  whoever  he  was,  of  Great  Public  Schools  in  allot- 
ting to  Rugby,  equally  with  Eton,  a  considerably  longer 
notice  than  is  bestowed  upon  other  individual  schools.  At 
the  same  time,  in  both  cases,  the  result  is  the  republication 
of  a  good  deal  of  not  unfamiliar  matter. 

Some  persons,  including  probably  all  existing  head- 
masters and  under-masters,  would  probably  say  that  our 
great  schools  were  never  in  such  an  excellent  condition 
as  at  present.  Our  private  belief  is  that  all  schools — all 
great  schools,  that  is — of  a  fairly  permanent  character,  and 
such  as  have  been  here  considered,  are  very  much  what  the 
boys  make  them.  We  all  know  that  excellent  material  has 
been  coming  out  of  the  older  schools  throughout  this  cen- 
tury, and  out  of  the  newer  for  the  last  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty 
years.  Possibly  if  the  boy  is  fairly  sensible,  strong,  and 
industrious,  he  may  be  all  the  better  for  having  been  plied 
with  pianos,  engravings,  and  the  insides  of  animals,  instead  of 
being  left  principally  to  himself  out  of  school,  as  was  the 
case  with  boys  of  an  older  growth.  But  if  this  should  not 
be  so,  we  do  not  believe  that  he  will  be  much  the  worse  for 
it.  Whatever  enthusiastic  masters  may  do,  they  must,  we 
think,  leave  plenty  of  scope  for  the  production  of  the  apti- 
tude for  command  and  decision,  and  the  qualities  of  self- 
restraint  and  self-respect,  as  well  as  for  a  general  knowledge 
of  mankind  and  of  the  universe,  which  are  what  boys  really 
go  to  public  schools  for  the  purpose  of  learning. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  Bill  for  authorizing  the  Indian  Government  to> 
borrow  10  millions  sterling  in  this  country  is  the  neces- 
sary result  of  the  closing  of  the  Indian  mints.  Before  the 
mints  were  closed  the  value  or  purchasing  power  of  the 
rupee  was  determined  by  the  value  or  purchasing  power  of 
the  pure  silver  contained  in  it.  Since  the  mints  have  been 
closed  the  rupee  has  been  kept  at  an  artificial  value  As 
everybody  knows,  the  Indian  Government  wished  to  keep  it 
at  is.  40I.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  fluctuated  between 
is.  2\d.  and  is.  3)0?.  At  the  latter  price  the  India  Council 
has  been  willing  to  sell  its  drafts ;  when  the  rupee  fell  lower 
the  Council  refused  to  sell.  At  the  present  time,  therefore, 
the  India  Council  has  abated  from  the  proposal  of  the  Indian 
Government,  and  is  trying  to  fix  the  value  of  the  rupee 
at  is.  3;}c?.  Up  to  the  present  time,  as  already  said,  it 
has  not  succeeded.  According  to  the  official  statement 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  week  ago,  the  Council 
had  then  received,  in  round  figures,  8  millions  sterling  less 
for  its  bills  and  telegraphic  transfers  than  it  had  calcu- 
lated upon  receiving.  The  Council,  as  our  readers  know, 
has  to  pay  in  London  during  the  current  financial  year 
about  18 1  millions  sterling,  and  at  the  end  of  last  week  it- 
was  short  of  supplies  by  about  8  millions  sterling.  It  is  - 
true  that  nearly  four  months  of  the  financial  year  had  yet 
to  run,  and  it  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  the  Council 
may  be  far  more  successful  in  disposing  of  its  drafts  in  the 
immediate  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  immediate  past. 
The  Under-Secretary  of  State  expressly  said  that  the 
Council  hopes  to  be  much  more  successful ;  and  all  who 
took  part  in  the  discussion  were  careful  not  to  commit 
themselves  to  a  contrary  opinion.  But  it  is  possible,  of 
course,  that  the  Council  may  not  be  successful  during  the 
next  three  and  a  half  months,  and  therefore  the  Govern- 
ment proposes  to  give  power  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  to  borrow  10  millions  sterling,  should  that  be  neces- 
sary. Very  wisely — if  the  measure  is  to  be  carried  at  all — 
ample  power  is  proposed.  And  nobody  will  doubt  that  the 
measure  is  necessaiy.  There  is  very  great  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  it  was  or  was  not  wise  to  close 
the  mints.  Upon  that  point  there  is,  however,  no- 
occasion  to  enter  just  now.  The  Indian  Government 
urged  so  strongly  upon  the  Home  Government  the  ne- 
cessity for  doing  so  that  the  latter  gave  way,  and  the 
closing  of  the  mints  is  now  an  accomplished  fact.  Every 
loyal  subject,  whether  he  approved  or  disapproved  of  the- 
measure  at  the  time,  will  be  anxious  that  it  should  turn  out  a 
success,  for  a  failure  would  be  a  very  serious  matter  for  India 
and,  we  need  hardly  add,  for  this  country  as  a  consequence. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  the  attempt  to  keep  up  the  value  of 
the  rupee  about  25  per  cent,  above  what  it  would  have 
fallen  to  had  it  followed  the  silver  market  has  deranged 
and  dislocated  the  whole  trade  of  India.  Imports  from 
Lancashire  have  poured  into  India  because  the  prices  of 
those  imports  in  India  have  not  materially  altered,  and 
the  prices  received  in  India  in  rupees  exchange  in  Europe 
for  more  sovereigns  than  they  would  do  if  the  rupee 
had  fallen.  On  the  other  hand,  exports  from  India 
have  been  very  seriously  checked.  Prices  in  India 
have  hardly  altered;  consequently,  as  many  of  the  artifi- 
cially enhanced  rupees  have  to  be  given  for  indigo,  jute, 
and  other  articles  of  export  as  if  the  rupee  had  fallen. 
But  when  those  articles  are  sold  for  sovereigns  in  this 
country,  they  naturally  exchange  for  much  fewer  rupees 
than  they  would  have  done  had  the  mints  not  been 
closed.  Thus  the  immediate  result  of  closing  the  mint- 
has  been  to  stimulate  in  an  extraordinary  way  the  im- 
ports of  commodities  into  India,  and  to  check  in  a 
proportionate  degree  the  exports  from  India.  Conse- 
quently what  is  called  the  balance  of  trade  has  been  entirely 
disarranged.  There  is  less  due  to  India  than  there  has  been 
over  a  long  series  of  years ;  as  a  result  India  is  not  in  a 
position  to  buy  the  Council's  drafts  on  the  old  scale,  and 
practically  the  Council  has  sold  very  little  since  the  closing 
of  the  mints.  That  this  may  be  a  temporary  difficulty  we 
must  all  anxiously  hope.  But  that  the  difficulty  is  serious, 
and  that  it  is  one  that  requires  the  best  thought  and  the 
most  solicitous  attention  from  every  one  connected  with  the 
government  of  India  need  hardly  be  added.  An  addition 
of  even  10  millions  sterling  to  the  debt  of  India  is  not  a 
very  formidable  affair  if  it  stops  there.  But  if  India  has 
to  go  on  borrowing  every  year  to  pay  her  current  obliga- 
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tions  in  London,  the  matter  assumes  a  very  different  com- 
plexion. 

The  money  market  continues  sensitive  and  unsettled, 
though  there  is  very  little  change  in  quotations,  the  rate  of 
discount  in  the  open  market  having  been  about  2  J,  per  cent, 
all  through  the  week,  and  short  loans  having  been  about 
2h  to  2 1  per  cent.  There  was  an  expectation  early  in  the 
week  that  the  Stock  Exchange  settlement  and  the  acknow- 
ledged scarcity  of  supplies  in  the  open  market  would  compel 
a  good  deal  of  borrowing  at  the  Bank  of  England  ;  but,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  applications  have  not  amounted  to 
much.  During  the  week  the  receipts  of  gold  at  the  Bank 
cf  England  and  the  withdrawals  very  nearly  balanced  one 
another. 

The  price  of  silver  fluctuates  about  $2(1.  per  oz.  There  is 
a  good  demand  for  the  Far  East,  for  India  particularly. 
There  is  much  discussion  in  the  market  as  to  whether  the 
action  of  the  India  Council  in  closing  the  mints  has  not, 
upon  the  whole,  been  injurious  to  Indian  finance.  At  the 
time  most  people  expected  that  the  closing  of  the  Indian 
mints,  together  with  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act,  would 
cause  silver  to  fall  much  below  30^.  per  oz.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  fear  of  those  measures  did  send  the  price  down 
to  about  30c?.  on  one  day.  But  there  was  a  very  quick 
recovery,  when  the  quotation  went  up  to  near  35^.  per  oz., 
and  now  the  price  is  11  actuating  about  32^.  The  market, 
therefore,  is  changing  its  opinion,  and  is  rather  tending  towards 
the  conclusion  that,  if  the  Indian  Government  had  kept  the 
mintsopen,  and  declared  that  it  would  not  be  influenced  by  the 
action  of  other  Governments,  whatever  that  action  might 
be,  the  price  would  ultimately  have  been  maintained  above 
36^.  All  that,  however,  is  mere  speculation  now;  but  it 
interests  the  market  so  much  that  it  seems  to  call  for 
notice  at  the  moment.  On  Wednesday  the  India  Council 
offered  for  tender  50  lakhs  of  rupees  in  bills  and  telegraphic 
transfers.  The  applications  slightly  exceeded  a  quarter  of  a 
lakh,  and  no  allotments  were  made.  Since  the  1st  of  April 
— just  eight  months  and  a  half — the  Council  has  received 
for  its  drafts  disposed  of  not  quite  6jj  millions  sterling  out 
of  the  1 8  j  millions  sterling  that  it  needs  to  raise  somehow 
during  the  current  financial  year.  In  the  discussion  on  the 
Indian  Loan  Bill  on  Wednesday  Mr.  Russell  stated  that,  if 
during  the  next  three  months  and  a  half  the  Council  is  very 
successful  in  selling,  it  may  have  to  borrow  no  more  than 
about  a  million  sterling ;  if  it  is  not  very  successful,  it  may 
require  to  borrow  as  much  as  6  millions  sterling. 

Bearing  in  mind  how  many  adverse  influences  are  still  in 
operation,  and  also  that  the  Christmas  holidays  are  close 
upon  us,  it  must  be  said  that  the  Stock  Exchange  is  fairly 
active  and  firm  just  now.  There  is  a  very  strong  belief  in 
the  City  that  the  Government  is  about  to  propose  a  very 
large  scheme  of  naval  defence  which  will  involve  the  con- 
struction of  numerous  ships.  That,  it  is  argued,  will  greatly 
increase  the  demand  both  for  iron  and  coal,  and  will  gene- 
rally give  an  impetus  to  trade  improvement.  Consequently 
there  has  been  a  somewhat  better  demand  this  week  for 
Home  Railway  stocks.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  the  railway 
companies  are  beginning  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the 
coal  strike.  Naturally  it  took  some  time  to  resume  the 
working  of  coal  upon  the  old  scale,  and  it  also  took  some 
time  to  set  the  disarranged  industries  into  motion.  But 
the  dislocation  of  business  is  now  practically  over,  and  we 
may  reasonably  look  for  a  steady,  though  a  very  slow,  im- 
provement in  the  future.  In  the  United  States,  upon  the 
contrary,  the  liquidation  of  bad  business  is  going  on,  and 
there  is  widespread  discouragement.  The  prospects  of  the 
Tariff  Reform  Bill,  too,  are  uncertain.  Not  only  will  there 
be  a  fierce  opposition  from  the  Republican  party,  but  the 
Democrats  themselves  are  divided,  and  it  is  therefore  doubt- 
ful just  now  whether  President  Cleveland,  with  all  his  firm- 
ness of  character  and  great  influence,  will  be  able  to  carry 
the  Bill  through  all  its  stages.  On  Wednesday  there  was 
a  recovery  in  Brazilian  stocks,  as  the  impression  is  growing 
that  the  Government  is  losing  ground,  that  the  insurrection 
is  rapidly  spreading,  and  that  before  very  long  there  will 
bea  restoration  of  the  Monarchy.  The  announcement  that  the 
Argentine  Congress  had  actually  begun  the  discussion  of  the 
Dill  for  confirming  the  settlementof  the  foreign  debt  arranged 
between  the  Government  and  the  Rothschild  Committee  has 
had  little  influence  upon  prices.  Congress  has  postponed 
the  debate  for  such  an  unconscionable  time  that  people  are 
rather  incredulous  as  to  its  sincerity.  The  best  informed, 
however,  do  not  doubt  that  the  Bill  will  be  carried,  and  as 
soon  as  that  happens  it  is  understood  that  negotiations  for 


the  settlement  of  the  railway  guarantees  will  be  actively 
pushed  forward.  The  Greek  Government  has  not  yet 
arranged  with  M.  Ornstein,  representing  a  powerful  French 
syndicate ;  but,  according  to  a  statement  made  by  M.  Tricoupis 
on  Wednesday, an  agreement  is  probable.  Meantime  he  is  ask- 
ing the  Chambers  to  sanction  a  temporary  arrangement.  The 
reported  loan  by  French  bankers  to  the  Spanish  Government 
hangs  fire,  but  little  doubt  is  entertained  in  Paris  that 
the  loan  will  be  made.  The  Paris  bankers  are  imposing 
some  very  stringent  conditions,  and  it  is  natural  that  the 
Spanish  Government  should  hesitate.  But  in  the  long  run 
it  will  probably  have  to  give  way.  In  Italy  the  failure  of 
the  Credito  Mobiliare  has  been  followed,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  by  the  suspension  of  several  other  institutions, 
and  probably  many  more  will  take  place.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, the  prospect  of  the  return  of  Signor  Crispi  to  power 
is  favourable  to  the  country.  Whatever  else  he  may  be, 
Signor  Crispi  is  a  strong  man,  and  only  a  strong  man  can 
restore  order  in  Italian  finance. 


There  has  been  a  considerable  degree  of  irregularity  in 
the  Stock  market  during  the  past  week.  The  question 
of  the  Indian  Government  loan  has  been  much  discussed  in 
the  markets,  and  there  has  been  some  amount  of  weakness 
in  the  sterling  issues,  and  to  a  decline  in  the  exchange  is  also 
attributed  the  depression  in  Rupee-paper.  Consols  have 
been  fairly  steady  in  face  of  the  talk  of  further  expenditure 
on  naval  requirements.  In  the  foreign  department  one  of 
the  leading  features  has  been  a  rise,  fairly  maintained,  in 
Italian  on  the  appointment  of  the  Crispi  Ministry.  Spanish 
gave  way  sharply  at  one  time  on  a  reported  hitch  in  the 
negotiations  with  Paris  firms,  but  subsequently  recovered. 
Greek  issues  have  been  depressed,  the  5  per  cent,  loans 
receding  to  below  30.  It  is  expected  that  the  idea  of  a 
scaling  down  of  interest  by  one-third  in  gold  or  one-half  in 
notes  will  be  carried.  South  American  issues  have 
been  comparatively  quiet,  but  there  has  been  a  further 
decline  in  Peru  debentures,  which  have  been  at  the 
lowest  since  their  creation.  The  fall  has  been  followed  by 
a  recovery.  Home  Railways  declined  early  in  the  week, 
but  have  turned  for  the  better  on  the  publication  of 
better  traffic  statements.  The  dull  tone  at  the  beginning 
of  the  week  was  due  to  the  belief  that  there  was  a 
more  plentiful  supply  of  stock  than  was  expected  at  the 
adjustment  of  the  account.  Great  Eastern  has  receded 
to  nearly  75.  Scotch  issues  have  shown  a  hai-dening  ten- 
dency, it  being  expected  that  the  iron  trade  will  benefit 
from  the  giving  of  orders  in  connexion  with  the  proposed 
naval  expenditure.  The  market  for  Grand  Trunk  has 
again  been  depressed,  and  the  department  for  American 
shares  remains  unsettled.  A  momentary  tendency  to 
recovery  was  shown  towards  the  middle  of  the  week, 
but  has  not  been  maintained.  Louisville  shares  have  been 
appreciably  under  51,  and,  compared  with  last  week,  are 
about  ijy  down.  There  has  been  some  support  given  to  the 
market  for  Atchison  issues.  Milwaukees  remain  heavy  in 
tone  at  a  price  below  65,  as  compared  with  nearly  69  at  the 
commencement  of  last  week.  A  little  more  activity  is 
observable  in  the  market  for  South  African  Gold  shares. 
The  crushings  for  the  month  of  November  of  the  Witwaters- 
randt  Mines  were  the  largest  on  record,  and  this  notwith- 
standing the  fact  of  there  being  one  day  less  than  in  the 
month  of  October. 


OLD  DUTCH  DRINKING  CUSTOMS. 

THE  Dutch  loathe  aqueous  potations,  and  express  their 
abhorrence  of  anything  by  saying  "  It  is  as  bad  as  a 
drink  of  water'."  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek,  and  those 
who  have  seen  and  smelt  the  smaller  canals  of  Holland  will 
perfectly  understand  it.  But,  being  thirsty  souls,  they  took 
to  beer,  wines,  and  spirits,  and  became  the  mightiest 
drinkers  of  their  gi-eat  drinking  race,  and  they  have  left  in 
the  records  of  their  institutions,  in  their  language  and  lite- 
rature, and  in  their  pottery  and  glass  ware,  many  traces  of 
their  vast  capacity  for  drink.  Even  their  drinking  wagers 
were  colossal,  as  witness  the  two  Frisian  noblemen  who 
made  a  bet  as  to  which  of  them  would  drink  the  larger 
number  of  casks  of  wine  in  a  year. 

The  Hollanders  did  not,  like  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
exalt  drink  to  the  rank  of  deity,  but  they,  more  appro- 
priately, made  it  a  kind  of  civic  dignitary,  and  drink-guilds 
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and  drink-brethren  existed  from  the  earliest  times  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  their  excesses  led 
to  their  suppression.  Many  writers  see  in  those  associations 
the  origin  of  guilds  in  general ;  for  it  is  certain  that  men 
who  worked  together  would  also  drink  together,  and  thus 
form  a  primitive  club. 

In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  all  the  public 
bodies  seem  to  have  vied  with  each  other  in  their  efforts  to 
secure  the  services  of  the  hardest  drinkers ;  possibly  they 
placed  an  extraordinary  value  upon  Dutch  courage  !  Aspi- 
rants for  admission  to  the  Dike  College— the  body  entrusted 
with  the  control  of  the  canals — were  not  required  to  show 
a  knowledge  of  sea-walls  and  sluices,  but  to  demonstrate 
their  ability  to  empty  the  great  cup  presented  to  the 
College  by  Albert  of  Bavaria.  Whoever  emptied  it  thrice 
and  was  still  thirsty  received  a  diploma  entitling  him  to 
free  shooting  and  fishing  over  a  large  district.  As  a  side- 
light on  the  quantity  of  wine  consumed  by  that  College, 
it  may  be  noted  that  it  was  a  common  saying  in  the  days 
of  De  Witt  that  the  number  of  corks  they  threw  into  the 
North  Sea  impeded  the  passage  of  the  East  Indiamen  ! 
The  officers  of  the  Gouda  and  Haarlem  Militia  made  it  a 
law  that  no  member  should  be  accepted  unless  he  drained 
at  one  draught  the  great  tankard,  holding  about  two  bottles, 
which  had  been  bequeathed  by  Countess  Jacoba.  A  curious 
custom,  and  one  which  illustrates  the  popular  character  of 
Divine  Service  in  Holland  in  the  middle  ages,  was  that  of 
publicly  announcing  in  the  Oude  Kerk  of  Amsterdam  that 
the  Militia  were  going  to  broach  their  wine,  and  that  for 
the  space  of  ten  days  no  other  wine  was  to  be  broached 
within  the  city.  This  announcement  was  made  on  the 
Sunday  before  St.  Martin's  Day,  or  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  or 
on  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi. 

In  early  times,  when  plain  drinking-horns  were  used,  it 
was  customary  to  remove  the  stopper  from  the  small  end 
and  blow  a  triumphant  blast,  to  show  that  the  horn  was 
really  empty  and  the  drinker  still  sober.  But  when  the 
horns  became  much  ornamented,  a  separate  one,  usually  of 
green  glass,  was  provided.  Many  of  these  glass  horns  still 
survive,  but  the  purpose  forwhich  they  were  made  has  perished 
from  general  remembrance.  An  advance  on  this  simple  plan 
was  to  place  at  the  end  of  the  horn  a  removable  flute,  which 
the  drinker  had  to  play,  or,  at  least,  to  sound.  And  this 
is  the  reason  why  certain  long  Dutch  wine-glasses  were 
called  flutes.  On  festive  occasions,  such  as  marriages  or 
christenings,  the  host  used  to  place  on  the  table  a  large 
silver  cup,  having  a  die  behind  a  glass  plate  in  its  foot ;  it 
was  then  filled  with  Rhine  wine  and  handed  to  the  opposite 
guest,  who  drained  it  and  set  it  face  downwards  on  the 
table  ;  then,  whatever  number  the  die  showed,  so  many 
times  in  succession  was  it  his  duty  to  empty  the  cup.  After 
the  dice-cup  had  gone  its  round,  the  mill-tankard  appeared, 
and  each  guest,  before  drinking,  blew  through  a  little  pipe, 
and  the  sails  of  a  tiny  windmill  began  to  turn  on  their 
pivot.  Behind  the  pivot  was  an  indicator,  which,  as  soon  as 
the  sails  had  ceased  to  turn,  stood  fixed  on  a  number-plate, 
and  the  number  indicated  showed  how  many  times  the  tankard 
was  to  be  emptied.  Then  came  the  tocsin,  a  cup  of  silver 
or  glass,  under  which  hung  a  little  silver  bell,  and  as  many 
times  as  the  clapper  struck  so  many  times  was  this  final  cup 
to  be  drained. 

Among  great  drinkers  the  Frisian  nobles  had  a  notable 
reputation,  and  they  were  accustomed  to  cause  the  records 
of  their  Gargantuan  draughts  to  be  engraved  on  their 
tankards.  Thus,  a  half-gallon  cup  belonging  to  Jonker 
Sisinga  Stortebeker,  who  was  beheaded  for  piracy  in  1374, 
bore  the  following  inscription  : — 


Ik  Jonker  Sissinga 
Van  Gruninga, 
Sla  deze  hensa, 
In  66ae  flensa, 
Door  mijne  kraga 
In  mijn  maga. 


I,  Jonker  Sisinga, 
Of  Groningen, 
Poured  this  flagon, 
In  one  draught, 
Through  my  collar, 
Into  my  stomach. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  he  refers  to  the  large  collar  worn  by 
the  Frisian  nobles,  to  which  reference  is  also  made  in  the 
current  saying  respecting  a  drunken  man,  "  Hij  heeft  een 
stuk  in  zijn  kraag  "  (he  has  a  bit  in  his  collar).  The  Frisian 
monks,  too,  were  apparently  hearty  drinkers,  for  when 
Abbot  Zardus  forbad  the  monks  of  Marienhof  to  drink  more 
than  three  cups  of  wine  at  dinner,  one  to  the  honour  of 
each  person  of  the  Trinity,  they  were  so  angry  that  they 
rose  from  table  without  saying  grace.  The  matter  was 
brought  before  that  excellent  wine-bibber  Boniface  VIII.,  ' 


who  confirmed  the  Abbot's  injunction,  but  granted  an  add  - 
tional  cup  to  all  who  said  their  grace.  Hence  came  the 
saying— 

Een  glasie  na  de  gracie  A  glass  after  grace 

Naar  de  les  van  Bonifaci.  By  the  law  of  Boniface. 


CHESS  MATCHES. 


DR.  TABRASCH  and  Mr.  Tchigorin  have  added  one 
more  to  the  considerable  number  of  important  chess 
matches  which  were  expected  to  decide  points  of  great 
interest  to  the  chess-playing  world,  but  which  have  ended 
in  a  draw  and  decided  nothing.  To  that  extent  the  St. 
Petersburg  match,  played  between  October  8  and  Novem- 
ber 14,  is  disappointing.  The  German  master  is  a  fine 
exponent  of  accurate  and  scientific  play,  based  on  thorough 
analysis,  on  cautious  self-restraint,  and  on  the  principle  that 
advantage  at  chess  is  cumulative,  leading  up  from  the  first 
shade  of  difference  to  the  won  game.  The  Russian  master 
is  as  bold  in  his  assaults  as  the  German  is  brave  in  his  method. 
He  knows  the  value  of  a  rapid  development  of  force  against 
a  weak  point,  and  he  always  thinks  he  can  see  a  weak  point 
in  his  opponent's  king's  corner.  Every  one  expected  from 
these  two  champions  a  memorable  display  of  the  merits  of 
their  respective  schools,  and  perhaps  the  majority  of  chess- 
players believed  that  there  was  a  triumph  in  store  for  the 
German.  This  illusion  was  kept  up  to  the  last.  Dr. 
Tarrasch  was  never  behind  in  the  score  except  on  the  third 
game,  and  at  one  time  he  was  three  games  ahead.  But  the 
Bussian  was  indomitable.  Five  times  the  score  was  equalized, 
standing  at  one  all,  two  all,  four  all,  eight  all,  and  nine 
all.  Then,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  match — 
— which  was  a  test  of  endurance  as  well  as  of  skill — the 
stakes  were  divided.  This  result  is  virtually  identical  with 
that  of  the  Tchigorin-Gunsberg  match  at  Havana,  in  1889, 
when  the  score  was  nine  all  and  five  draws.  If  one  could 
safely  make  any  inference  from  a  comparison  of  different 
matches,  played  at  various  times  between  varying  couples, 
it  might  be  concluded  that  there  is  very  little  to  choose 
amongst  Tchigorin,  Tarrasch,  and  Gunsberg  in  a  series  of 
twenty  or  twenty-five  deliberate  games ;  whereas  Steinitz, 
who  has  proved  his  distinct  superiority  over  Tchigorin  and 
Gunsberg  in  a  test  of  this  kind,  would  probably  beat 
Tarrasch  in  an  equally  decisive  manner. 

The  openings  played  in  the  St.  Petersburg  match,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  were  limited  by  the  German  master's 
choice  of  the  Buy  Lopez  attack  and  the  French  Defence. 
Players  who  belong  to  what  is  sometimes  called  the  modern 
school  are  pretty  well  agreed  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  these 
two  openings,  and,  doubtless,  that  is  why  Dr.  Tarrasch 
adopted  them.  "  First-class  masters,"  Mr.  Steinitz  wrote, 
after  his  match  with  Tchigorin  in  1889,  "when  engaged  in 
such  serious  contests,  generally  select  for  the  attack  and 
defence  such  openings  as  in  their  own  respective  opinions 
will  yield  them  the  best  prospects  of  success,  and  then  per- 
sist in  adopting  the  same  line  of  play  unless  they  become 
convinced  of  its  unsoundness."  The  openings  chosen  by 
Tarrasch  left  his  opponent  the  least  possible  option  in  the 
development  of  the  game,  for  neither  of  them  can  be 
safely  ignored.  Tchigorin  was  thus  compelled  to  meet  the 
German  on  his  own  ground ;  but  in  responding  to  the 
French  Defence  he  chose  the  novel  continuation  of  queen  to 
king's  second,  and  adroitly  converted  a  close  game  of  his 
opponent's  choosing  into  a  close  game  of  his  own  choosing. 
Indeed,  the  alternate  games  took  somewhat  of  the  form  of 
Sicilians  throughout,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this 
bit  of  strategy  did  more  than  anything  else  to  deprive 
Tarrasch  of  the  victory  on  which  his  friends  had  counted. 
On  the  whole  match  Tchigorin,  as  first  player,  got  the  best 
of  the  quasi-Sicilians,  and  the  commentators  must  think 
again  before  they  finally  condemn  his  innovating  move  with 
the  queen  as  a  rejoinder  to  the  French  Defence.  All  that 
can  be  said  at  present  is  that  Tarrasch  did  well  with  the 
Defence,  even  after  its  conversion  ;  until,  in  the  tenth 
game,  he  changed  his  second  move  from  pawn  to  queen's 
bishop's  fourth  into  bishop  to  king's  second.  This  led  to 
draws  in  the  tenth  and  twelfth  games,  and  to  losses  in  the 
eighteenth,  twentieth,  and  twenty-second  ;  so  that  he  can- 
not be  said  to  have  changed  for  the  better. 

In  the  Ruy  Lopez  games  the  German  player  tried  a 
slight  variation  from  the  canon  of  this  opening.  By  his 
fifth  move,  in  the  fifth  game,  he  gave  Black  the  option  of  a 
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double  Ruy  Lopez ;  and  the  Russian  took  the  bait,  to  his 
own  undoing.  It  was  only  a  slight  disadvantage,  so  far, 
but  a  subsequent  bad  move  with  his  knight  led  to  an  extra- 
ordinary position,  in  which  White  offered  his  queen — or, 
rather,  a  choice  between  queen  and  knight — on  his  eleventh 
move,  and  won  by  a  pretty  sacrifice  of  a  rook  ten  moves 
later.  Tarrasch  had  already  won  the  fourth  game  by  a 
sacrifice  of  the  queen  ;  and  he  so  far  out-paced  his  opponent 
that  Tchigorin  could  only  secure  four  games  out  of  the  first 
fourteen.  Then,  for  one  reason  or  another,  the  Doctor's 
play  began  to  play  off,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Tchigorin's 
later  victories  were  very  finely  scored.  He  is,  as  Steinitz 
said  of  him  four  years  ago,  "  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
skilled  and  ingenious  experts  in  the  king's  side  attack  that 
ever  lived,"  and  some  of  the  St.  Petersburg  games  admir- 
ably illustrate  this  open  and  spirited  method  of  attack. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  when  we  review  the  late  contest  as  a 
whole  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  Tarrasch  has  not  been  so 
bookishly  sound,  nor  Tchigorin  so  dashingly  brilliant,  as 
might  1  ave  been  expected  from  the  general  character  of 
their  play  in  the  past.  Doth  men  have  done  extremely 
well,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  was  Tarrasch's 
first  public  match.  Tchigorin,  after  a  lead  of  one  on  the 
third  game,  had  a  stern  chase  throughout,  and  he  exhibited 
the  greater  staying  power.  The  impetuosity  with  which 
his  critics  have  been  wont  to  credit  him  does  not  appear  to 
have  put  him  at  a  serious  disadvantage.  It  is  true  that, 
in  the  eleventh  game,  he  was  so  intent  on  a  winning  attack 
that  he  left  his  queen  en  prise  ;  but  otherwise  he  lost  very 
little  by  unsound  or  inaccurate  play. 

It  was  disappointing,  for  several  reasons,  that  the  inter- 
national tournament  planned  in  connexion  with  the 
Columbian  Chess  Congress — originally  contemplated  for 
Chicago,  though  the  venue  was  afterwards  changed  to  New 
York — fell  through  for  lack  of  adequate  support.  Half  a 
dozen  English  and  Continental  players  of  high  rank,  the 
leading  masters  excepted,  went  over  to  take  part  in  what 
promised  at  one  time  to  be  a  memorable  gathering,  only  to 
find  on  their  arrival  in  New  York  that  the  meeting  of 
the  Congress  had  been  indefinitely  postponed.  If  the  fixture 
had  been  finally  arranged,  several  of  the  London  masters 
would  have  put  in  an  appearance,  and  Dr.  Tarrasch  intended 
to  accompany  them.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  friends 
of  chess  in  the  United  States  behaved  very  nicely  over  the 
business,  and  lost  no  time  in  organizing  a  tournament  for 
the  fourteen  players  who  were  ready  to  enter  the  lists. 
Lasker,  Albin,  and  Lee  were  in  the  country  on  their  own 
account,  with  a  more  or  less  settled  intention  of  making 
America  their  home.  Gossip  and  Jasnogrodsky,  with 
Taubenhaus  from  Paris,  came  in  response  to  the  original 
invitation.  Delmar,  Showalter,  Pollock,  and  Major  Hanham, 
with  four  less  known  Americans,  were  all  on  the  spot, 
though  Lipschiitz  and  other  strong  representatives  of 
American  play  stood  out.  The  aggregate  stakes  offered 
by  the  organizing  Committee  were  eight  hundred  dollars, 
and  each  player  was  required  to  meet  his  thirteen  com- 
petitors. Play  began  towards  the  end  of  September,  and 
ended  on  October  14.  So  far  as  the  first  prize  was  con- 
cerned, this  tournament  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  It 
was  impossible  for  Lasker  to  avoid  taking  the  highest 
honours,  but  he  managed  to  gain  just  the  one  genuine 
triumph  that  was  open  to  him.  The  next  best  thing  to 
not  entering  a  competition  with  players  of  acknowledged 
inferiority  is  to  beat  them  all  round  in  the  handsomest 
manner  without  turning  a  hair  or  straining  a  nerve. 
This  is  precisely  what  Lasker  did.  He  won  his  thirteen 
games  straight  off,  Showalter  being,  perhaps,  the  only 
man  who  had  a  chance  of  scoring  against  him.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  this  achievement  of  Lasker's  was 
very  exceptional,  even  allowing  for  the  fact  that  scarcely 
one  of  his  opponents  had  gained  high  distinction  in  previous 
tournaments.  To  beat  any  one  of  these  thirteen  strong 
players  was  a  comparatively  light  task  for  the  young 
German  master,  but  to  beat  them  all  in  succession,  not 
losing  a  single  game  by  a  slip,  or  an  experiment,  or  a 
thoughtless  interval,  or  a  headache,  was  something  out  of 
the  common.  The  result  more  than  confirms  Lasker's 
reputation  as  an  equable  and  collected  player ;  and  on  his 
present  form,  with  youth  and  enthusiasm  in  his  favour, 
many  would  bo  inclined  to  prefer  his  chances  in  a  match  or 
tournament  to  those  of  Tarrasch  and  Tchigorin.  Certainly 
he  is  now  quite  entitled  to  play  Steinitz  for  the  champion- 
ship, though  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  in  some  respects 
if  he  would  meet  Tarrasch  or  Tchigorin  first.    One  likes  to 


see  a  young  player  work  his  way  up  to  the  champion 
by  beating  those  who  are  only  second  to  the  champion. 
Steinitz,  however,  has  waived  all  considerations  of  this 
kind  by  accepting  the  challenge  of  the  Prussian  master ; 
and  there  is  still  some  reason  to  hope  that  this  highly 
interesting  match  between  one  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the 
youngest  experts  will  be  brought  about. 

The  home  play  of  the  coming  winter  season  will  include 
the  usual  class  tournaments  at  the  clubs,  which  give  young 
players  their  best  opportunity  of  proving  their  quality  and 
of  forging  their  way  to  the  front.  The  number  of  chess 
clubs  in  London  and  in  the  provinces  is  constantly  in- 
creasing, as  well  as  the  number  of  members  in  each  club, 
and  handicap  tournaments  of  more  than  a  hundred  players 
are  by  this  time  common  enough.  They  afford  the  simplest 
means  of  fostering  a  popular  taste  for  the  game,  and  of 
sort  ing  out  the  pretensions  of  young  recruits.  It  was  a. 
timely  idea,  of  Mr.  Gossip's  to  prepare,  in  view  of  all  this; 
handicap  play,  a  Packet  Guide  to  Games  at  Odds  (Ward  & 
Downey).  The  result  is  a  very  serviceable  little  book,  con- 
taining the  first  ten  or  a  dozen  moves  in  the  several  varia- 
tions of  handicap  games.  The  odds  discussed  are  those  of 
pawn  and  move,  pawn  and  two  moves,  knight  and  rook, 
with  others  less  frequently  conceded.  Mr.  Gossip  has  based 
his  analysis  mainly  on  that  of  Staunton,  Lowenthal,  and 
Dr.  Schwede,  a  contributor  to  the  Schachzeitung,  supple- 
menting these  from  two  or  three  later  authorities.  We 
note  a  casual  misprint  on  p.  20,  move  9;  and  on  p.  22^ 
variation  4,  Steinitz's  choice  for  Black's  seventh  move,  rook 
to  knight's  square,  should  have  been  recorded.  The  book 
would  have  been  strengthened  by  a  few  illustrative  games 
at  the  odds  of  pawn  and  two  moves  ;  but  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  its  value  as  it  stands,  both  for  young  players  and 
for  the  givers  of  odds. 


THE  STAGE  AS  A  TRADE. 

THOSE  who  remember  Macready's  recorded  hatred  of 
the  theatrical  profession — an  actor  born  and  bred, 
whose  father  and  mother  were  "  lessees  and  managers  "  of 
the  Bath  and  Bristol  Theatres — those  who  have  not  forgotten 
the  bitter,  and  probably  unprovoked,  saying  of  the  elder 
Mathews,  "A  dog  of  mine  should  not  go  upon  the  stage" 
— may  be  glad  to  know  what  "  the  profession  "  was  like  at 
the  time  when  these  opinions  were  made  public.  In  1825, 
at  a  rough  calculation,  there  were  in  England  about  six 
thousand  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  some  right  to  the 
title  of  actor  and  actress,  and  more  than  six  times  that 
number,  or  thirty-six  thousand,  who  had  only  the  faintest 
claim  to  the  title.  How  hard  they  worked  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  a  country  actor  in  a  small  company,  and 
aspiring  to  a  prominent  position  in  the  profession,  had  to- 
study  about  five  hundred  lines  a  day,  equal  to  six  hours' 
work,  the  duties  at  the  theatre  consuming  another  four 
hours  in  the  morning  for  rehearsal,  and  five  hours  at  night 
for  performance,  making  fifteen  hours  a  day,  or  nearly 
twice  what  the  so-called  "  working-man  "  is  now  kicking  at. 
Beyond  and  above  this  a  little  time — however  little — was 
required  for  the  study  of  the  characters,  after  the  words- 
had  been  mastered.  In  addition  to  this  it  was  necessary, 
in  order  to  deserve  if  not  to  command  success,  to  have  a 
good  face,  a  good  figure,  a  good  education,  a  good  voice,  a 
good  wardrobe,  and,  above  all,  good  luck. 

The  prize  dangling  before  the  eyes  of  these  histrionic 
drudges  was  a  position  in  London  at  one  of  the  "  patent 
theatres,"  where  Sarah  Siddons  was  getting  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  pounds  a  week,  and  her  celebrated  companions 
moderate  salaries  in  proportion.  If  the  histrionic  drudges 
trained  in  London,  they  probably  acted  at  some  of  the 
private  theatres,  such  as  Pym's  in  Wilson  Street,  or 
Durrant's  in  Gloucester  Street,  Commercial  Road,  E. 
Heedless  of  Garrick's  remark  that  it  is  as  absurd  to  try  to 
make  an  actor  by  teaching  as  it  would  be  to  try  to  make  a 
poet  by  the  same  process,  they  probably  went  to  Mr.  A,  B, 
or  C,  of  the  T.  R.  Blank,  under  the  vain  impression  that  he 
could  teach  them  what  they  wanted  to  know  and  get  them 
engagements  afterwards.  The  teacher  may  have  been  fairly 
good,  according  to  his  lights,  but  as  an  agent  he  was  always 
a  failure. 

Those  who  went  to  a  regular  agent  found  one,  and  one 
only,  in  the  person  of  a  Mr.  Sims,  whose  office  was  at 
the  "  Harp "  public-house  in  Russell  Street,  immediately 
opposite  the  pit  door  of  Drury  Larre.    His  business  hours 
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were  from  eleven  to  three,  and  his  preliminary  charge 
was  a  fee  of  7s.  Many,  no  doubt,  regretted,  especially 
ladies,  that  his  office  was  at  a  tavern,  but  there  it  was,  and 
had  to  be  tolerated. 

At  that  time  (about  1825)  many  provincial  theatres  were 
preferable  to  London  ones,  Bath,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glas- 
gow, and  the  York  circuit  being  the  favourites.  The  smaller 
towns  and  theatres  were  not  so  desirable.  At  Reading, 
Newbury,  Gosport,  Guildford,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  the 
salaries  only  averaged  1 1,  a  week ;  at  Exeter  (for  six  months 
in  the  year)  they  reached  il.  10s. ;  at  Worcester,  Wolver- 
hampton, Loughborough,  and  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  they  ran 
from  18s.  to  il.  5s. ;  Durham,  Sunderland,  North  and  South 
Shields,  Stockton-on-Tees,  and  Scarborough  paid  from  one 
guinea  to  one  guinea  and  a  half;  at  Hastings,  Faversham, 
Eastbourne,  Rye,  Folkestone,  and  Tenterden  a  guinea  was 
the  rule ;  Portsmouth,  Southampton,  and  Winchester  paid 
one  guinea  to  il.  10s. ;  at  Twickenham,  Cobham,  Mitcham, 
Wimbledon,  and  Henley-on-Thames  the  low  price  of  15s. 
was  paid  ;  Greenwich  (from  Christmas  to  Easter)  paid  one 
guinea ;  Lynn  (open  six  weeks  in  the  year,  beginning  Feb- 
ruary) paid  from  il.  5s.  to  3^.  10s. ;  Edinburgh  (two  seasons 
in  the  year,  winter  and  summer;  open  altogether  about 
nine  months)  paid  il.  55.  to  61.  or  ;  Halifax,  Derby, 
Retford,  Nottingham,  Chesterfield,  Bolton,  Newark,  and 
Stamford  paid  one  guinea  to  il.  5s.,  and  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  Harrogate,  Richmond  (Yorks),  and  Northallerton 
one  guinea  to  il.  11s.  6d. ;  Newport  (Isle  of  Wight),  Lym- 
ington,  and  Salisbury  paid  one  guinea ;  Caledonian  Theatre, 
Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  Perth,  Dundee,  and  Belfast  paid 
il.  5s.  to  two  guineas  ;  Huntingdon,  Lincoln,  Boston, 
Spalding,  Grantham,  Wisbeach,  Newark,  and  Peterborough 
paid  one  guinea;  Brighton  and  Lewes  (open  ten  months 
in  the  year)  paid  il.  5s.  to  2I. ;  Northampton,  Leicester, 
and  Ux bridge  paid  one  guinea  to  il.  10s.;  the  Old  Circus 
and  the  Pavilion,  Liverpool,  ranged  from  xl.  10s.  to  3?. ; 
Norwich,  Yarmouth,  Cambridge,  Colchester,  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  and  Ipswich  reached  il.  5s.  to  3?. ;  Stafford, 
Newcastle-under-Lyne,  Drayton,  Newport,  Oswestry, 
Wrexham,  Ashbourne,  and  Burton-on-Trent  paid  one 
guinea ;  Margate,  Ramsgate,  Gravesend,  Sandwich,  Deal, 
and  Dover  paid  il.  5s. ;  Cardigan,  Aberystwith,  and 
Bishops  Castle,  18s. ;  Buxton,  Matlock  Bath,  and  Bake- 
well,  1 1. ;  and  Merthyr  Tydvil,  Tenby,  Cardiff,  Aber- 
gavenny, and  Monmouth,  one  guinea.  It  says  something 
for  the  vitality  of  the  drama  that  all  these  places  had 
known  and  responsible  managers,  and  theatres  of  various 
sizes. 

All  the  histrionic  drudges  of  the  time,  unlike  the  well- 
drilled  mediocrities  of  to-day,  were  supposed  to  be  well  up 
in  all  the  stock-parts  of  tragedy,  comedy,  and  farce,  and  not 
to  require  two  months'  rehearsal  to  master  a  well-known 
character.  These  drudges  had  to  provide  feathers,  hats, 
ruffs,  collars,  boots,  shoes,  swords,  belts,  ornaments  of  all 
descriptions,  tights,  white  pantaloons,  fleshings,  sandals, 
wigs,  stockings,  buckles,  and  breeches.  A  first  tragedian 
had  to  travel  with  complete  dresses  for  Hamlet,  Richard, 
Macbeth,  and  Rolla,  a  wig  for  Octavian,  one  for  Othello,  one 
for  Richard,  one  for  Lear,  and  a  complete  set  of  ringlets. 
He  also  had  to  be  provided  with  an  old  English  sword,  a 
Roman  sword,  and  a  dress  and  regulation  sword,  stage  hats 
of  every  description,  tight  pantaloons — black  and  white 
and  red,  blue,  and  green — if  possible,  russet  boots  and 
shoes,  gauntlets,  lace  collars  and  ruffs,  sword-belts,  and 
heron's  feathers  for  Rob  Roy.  The  light  comedian  had 
to  travel  with  dress-coats  and  steel  buttons,  trimmed  like 
a  Court  dress  ;  a  military  infantry  uniform,  a  cavalry 
uniform,  a  dress  sword,  sword  loop  or  white  silk  belt,  an 
opera-hat,  buckles  and  latchets,  epaulettes,  &c.  The  "old 
men  "  had  to  travel  with  a  large  stock  of  wigs,  square-toed 
shoes,  canes,  buckles,  shape-hats,  feathers,  and  a  three- 
cornered  hat.  "  Country  boys "  had  to  travel  with  an 
extensive  wardrobe,  consisting  chiefly  of  leathern  breeches ; 
flowered  waistcoats,  chiefly  made  of  bed  furniture ;  white 
flannel  breeches,  high-low  shoes,  coloured  neckties,  sky-blue 
coat,  velveteen  coat,  and  white  flannel  coat ;  round  hats, 
white  and  black  ;  about  twenty  red  wigs,  short,  curled,  and 
long-haired ;  plenty  of  sticks,  and  blue,  red,  and  striped 
stockings.  The  low  comedians  had  to  be  provided  with  a 
Caleb  Quotem's  wig,  a  Mingle's  wig,  a  bowl  wig,  a  red  wig,  a 
dress  wig  for  Linardo,  old  men's  wigs,  a  skull  cap,  a  bald- 
front,  ruffs,  collars,  frills,  russet  boots  and  shoes,  a  countryman's 
coat  and  breeches,  one  or  two  complete  shape  dresses  for 
comic  servants,  a  servant's  hatband  and  cockade,  top-boots, 


sword-belts,  and  one  sword  at  least.  Walking  gentlemen 
had  to  follow  the  example  of  the  light  comedian.  The 
ladies  had  even  to  be  better  provided,  and  to  be  prepared 
for  queens,  ladies  of  quality,  tragedy,  comedy,  melodrama 
gipsies,  Quakeresses,  chambermaids,  Indians,  peasants,  find- 
ing boys'  dresses,  and  even  Wellington  boots,  and  hooped 
petticoats.  This  and  more,  the  histrionic  drudges  of  1825 
had  to  undergo  in  the  pursuit  of  fame  and  fortune.  Some 
achieved  distinction ;  others  sank  by  the  roadside.  Even  then 
the  dreaded  phantom  of  the  competing  "  Theatre  of  Varieties" 
began  to  make  its  appearance  and  music  was  the  syren  that 
lured  the  public  from  the  drama.  Opera  and  port-wine 
negus  made  what  many  considered  an  unholy  alliance  at 
"  Bagnigge  Wells,"  at  Pentonville,  and  the  "  Rotunda  "  in 
the  Blackfriars  Road,  and  were  denounced  accordingly,  in 
no  measured  terms,  by  those  who  constituted  themselves 
the  chamjiions  of  the  playhouses. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  DUKE  OF  CLARENCE  AND  A VONDALE.* 

1%/f  R.  VINCENT  undertook  a  delicate  task  in  writing  the 
biography  of  the  late  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  he  has  executed 
it  gracefully  and  more  than  creditably.  He  says  civil  things  of 
everybody  and  everything ;  but  perhaps  that  was  inevitable. 
The  task  was  delicate  and  difficult,  because  there  was  really  little 
to  be  said  of  his  Royal  Highness  beyond  what  found  mention  at 
the  time  of  his  lamented  death  in  innumerable  brief  biographies. 
Fortunately  Mr.  Vincent  had  nowhere  reason  to  depreciate  or 
condemn  ;  but  he  was  bound  to  avoid  fulsome  eulogy.  As  to  the 
Prince's  talents  and  attainments,  he  takes  a  frank  and  independent 
line.  He  admits  that  the  Prince  was  not  extraordinarily  gifted, 
that  his  mental  grasp  was  slower  and  less  tenacious  than  that 
of  bis  brother,  and  that  there  was  a  natural  inclination  to 
indolence  which  might  have  incapacitated  a  less  conscientious 
man.  But  he  depicts  a  young  man,  pre-eminently  conscientious, 
and  who  had  been  carefully  trained  to  realize  his  responsibi- 
lities and  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  high  station.  As  for 
the  general  side  of  the  character,  that  was  frank,  manly,  and 
singularly  engaging.  The  child  in  the  nursery  won  the  heart  of 
his  nurse,  as  be  was  beloved  afterwards  by  all  the  servants  at 
Sandringham  and  Marlborough  House.  He  was  an  excellent  son 
and  an  affectionate  brother.  With  his  personal  friends,  and  many 
men  of  his  age  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  habitual  contact, 
he  never  showed  any  consciousness  of  social  inequality,  though  he 
was  unpleasantly  and  almost  prematurely  reminded  of  his  rank 
by  being  compelled  to  take  the  lead  in  ceremonial  functions.  In 
his  tastes  and  recreations  he  was  a  thorough  Englishman.  It  is 
true  that  at  college  the  only  athletic  sport  which  he  greatly  cared 
for  was  hockey  ;  but  he  became  a  fair  shot,  as  he  was  a  fine  horse- 
man, and  was  always  a  genial  as  well  as  a  welcome  guest  in 
country  houses  when  there  were  shooting  or  hunting  parties.  His 
letters  to  those  more  intimate  friends  of  his  throw  a  very  pleasing 
light  on  his  character.  To  no  one  did  he  write  more  freely 
or  more  easily  than  to  Mr.  Wilson.  In  repeated  notes  he 
anxiously  excuses  himself  for  being  unable  to  accept  an  invita- 
tion to  his  friend's  garden  on  the  Thames  on  the  occasion  of  the 
University  race.  He  is  obviously  uneasy  lest  Wilson  should  be 
annoyed  or  mortified  by  the  refusal.  Again,  he  scribbles  a  hasty 
line  to  say  he  is  coming  to  town  from  Aldershot  on  business  ; 
and,  as  they  have  met  too  seldom  of  late,  he  hopes  Wilson  may 
be  able  to  arrange  to  come  to  a  quiet  dinner  at  the  Marlborough. 
It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  him  that,  for  a  prince  more  than  any 
one  else,  his  old  College  crony  should  throw  over  other  engage- 
ments. 

Certainly  he  enjoyed  rare  educational  advantages,  and  perhaps 
— with  the  exception  of  his  brother — no  young  Englishman  ever 
before  received  so  complete,  so  catholic,  and  so  exhaustive  a  train- 
ing to  fit  him  for  any  duties  to  which  he  might  be  called.  There 
were  obvious  objections  to  sending  the  young  Princes  to  a  public 
school.  But  they  went  through  very  similar  discipline  as 
cadets  in  the  Britannia,  where  they  were  treated  exactly  like 
the  other  lads,  with  the  sole  exceptions  of  slinging  their  ham- 
mocks in  a  private  compartment,  and  being  attended  by  Mr. 
Dalton  as  their  private  tutor.  The  protracted  cruises  in  the 
Bacchante  not  only  made  them  familiar  with  practical  naval 
matters,  but  showed  the  heir-apparent  the  widespread  colonies 
over  which  he  might  expect  to  reign,  and  the  foreign  countries  with 

*  The  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Avondale.  A  Memoir  (  written  by  autho- 
rity).   By  James  Edward  Vincent.    London:  J  oho  Murray.  1893. 
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which  the  English  Government  is  in  relation.  As  Mr.  Vincsnt 
remarks,  it  was  a  proof  of  wise  self-sacrifice  in  the  boys'  fond 
parents  that  they  consented  to  part  with  their  cherished  children, 
without  even  the  comfort  of  welcoming  them  home  in  holiday- 
times.  The  Prince  came  back  all  the  stronger  for  the  cruises,  to 
enter  on  a  course  of  regular  intellectual  work.  At  Sandringham, 
as  a  sort  of  second  tutor,  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  company 
of  Mr.  Stephen,  the  brilliant  son  of  a  brilliant  father.  At  Trinity, 
Cambridge,  he  had  his  rooms  in  college,  and  he  always  looked 
back  afterwards  with  pleasure  on  the  days  he  had  spent  there  as 
among  the  most  enjoyable  of  his  life.  We  have  already  noted  how 
true  he  was  to  his  college  friendships.  The  next  shifting  scene 
made  him  a  subaltern  in  the  dashiDg  iolh  Hussars,  of  which  his 
father  was  honorary  colonel.  He  was  spared  none  of  the  monotony 
of  riding  drill  or  the  drudgery  of  stables  ;  but  the  well-connected 
lieutenant  managed  to  obtain  a  fair  share  of  leave,  and  he  varied  the 
arduous  military  labours  with  balls  and  battues  and  gallops  across 
country.  Nor  should  we  forget  to  observe  that  as  a  public  speaker  he 
shared  the  tact,  readiness,  and  fluency  of  his  father.  Mr.  Vincent 
gives  a  striking  example.  The  Prince  was  in  the  chair  at  a  charitable 
dinner  at  the  Metropole.  It  was  his  habit,  as  was  natural  in  a 
young  and  unpractised  speaker,  to  make  notes  of  the  speech  he 
was  to  deliver.  On  that  occasion  a  zealous  reporter  had  per- 
suaded the  kindly  chairman  to  lend  the  memoranda,  on  the 
assurance  that  they  should  be  returned  in  ample  time.  But  the 
proceedings  were  precipitated  and  the  pledge  was  unfulfilled. 
The  Prince  got  up,  hesitated  for  a  sentence  or  two,  and  then, 
warming  to  his  work,  made  a  capital  impromptu  appeal.  We 
may  drop  a  veil  over  the  painful  closing  scenes,  when  a  constitu- 
tion which  had  never  been  robust  succumbed,  amid  the  sym- 
pathetic excitement  of  a  mourning  nation.  If  his  bereaved 
parents  could  be  consoled  for  their  irreparable  loss,  it  was 
assuredly  by  the  universal  expression  of  heartfelt  sympathy  and 
sorrow. 


NOVELS.* 

rPIHE  late  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  is  evidently  the  exemplar  upon 
whom  Mr.  Frank  Barrett,  perhaps  unconsciously,  models 
his  style.  It  would  be  but  a  platitude  of  criticism  to  say  that 
the  disciple  follows  his  master  with  halting  and  unequal  steps; 
for  the  author  of  The  Woman  in  White  has  not,  nor  ever  had,  a 
rival  in  the  art  of  weaving  plots,  complicated  and  mysterious, 
whose  solution,  while  defying  the  reader's  power  of  anticipation, 
never  infringed  Nature's  laws  of  possibility.  Such  a  plot  The 
Woman  of  the  Iron  Bracelets  would  set  before  us  ;  but  its  double- 
barrelled  mystery  is,  for  all  its  duality,  but  a  transparent  affair, 
and  the  reader  must  possess  the  childlike  simplicity  of  the  old 
country  doctor  who  tells  the  story  if  he  can  enter  con  amore  into  the 
ingenuous  mystifications  here  provided  for  him.  "Who  but  this 
dear  old  medico,  so  old-fashioned  that  hypnotism  is  a  sealed  book 
to  him,  and  that  a  series  of  articles  on  "  Mesmerism "  in  the 
Medical  Examiner  for  1843  comes  as  an  absolute  revelation  to 
him,  could  find  in  the  mysterious  influence  exercised  by  that  most 
transparent  of  villains,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lawson,  over  his  wife  and 
stepdaughter,  a  puzzle  utterly  beyond  his  powers  of  solution  ? 
Who  but  this  same  child-like  practitioner  would  allow  himself 
and  his  ward  to  be  terrified  through  three  volumes  by  a  charge  of 
murder,  which  is  eventually  blown  to  atoms  by  the  redoubtable 
agency  of  a  back  number  of  the  Surrey  Argus?  O  excellent 
Horace,  who  taught  us  many  years  ago  that  the  nodus  should  be 
worthy  of  the  vindex,  would  that  your  spirit  could  in  some  sort 
descend  on  a  latter-day  successor,  who  might  instruct  the  budding 
novelist  that  the  vindex  should  also  be  worthy  of  the  nodus  !  The 
doctor,  however,  is  not  the  only  hunter  of  mares'-nests  in  this 
book  ;  for  he  has  a  friend,  introduced  to  us  as  "  a  shrewd 
man  of  the  world,  a  lawyer,  and  a  friend  that  we  may  trust," 
who  asserts — and  the  author  would  evidently  have  us  believe 
him  correct  in  asserting — that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lawson  aforesaid 
proposes  to  murder  his  wife  in  order  to  marry  her  daughter, 
which  proves  that  neither  Mr.  Barrett  nor  the  shrewd  lawyer 
of  his  imagining  knows  as  much  law  as  is  contained  in  the 
"  Table  of  Kindred  and  Affinity."  Let  Mr.  Frank  Barrett  turn 
to  the  end  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  he  will  see  that  a 
man  is  as  strictly  forbidden  "  in  scripture  and  our  laws"  to  marry 
his  wife's  daughter  as  his  own  grundmother. 

*  The  Woman  of  tie  Iron  Bracelets.  By  Frank  Iiarrett.  London  : 
Chatto  ft.  VVindus.  1893. 

A  Step  Aside,  By  Gwendolen  Douglas  Gallon  (Mrs.  Trench  Gascoigne). 
London  .  Horace  Cox.  1893. 

Bian<a.    Jiy  Mrs.  Iiagot  llartc.    I  ondon:  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1893. 

A  Comedy  of  Masks.  By  Ernest  Dowson  and  Arthur  Moore.  London: 
W  illiam  ll<  im  maun.  1893. 

Ilr.  Ony's  Patient.  Bj  Mrs.  G.  S.  Reanty.  London  :  JJliss,  Sands,  & 
Foster.  1893. 


The  young  ladies  from  America  who  are  the  two  heroines,  of 
equal  importance,  or  no  importance,  of  A  Step  Aside  have  little 
enough  that  is  typically  Transatlantic  about  them,  save  an  inter- 
mittent indulgence  in  "guessing"  and  "calculating."  Certainly 
they  exhibit  little  of  the  aplomb  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of 
their  countrywomen  in  matrimonial  ventures  ;  for  the  elder  sister 
marries  a  very  cheap  and  conventional  bigamist,  a  bold  bad 
baronet  of  course — are  not  half  the  crimes  in  the  country 
committed,  according  to  lady-novelists,  by  that  order  of  James  I.'s 
invention  ?  Now  this  Sir  Eustace  Devereux  has  a  mad  wife 
confined  in  an  Australian  lunatic  asylum,  but  he  thinks  himself 
safe  in  marrying  the  agreeable  young  lady  from  the  United  States- 
of  America,  because  when  he  wedded  number  one  his  name  was 
Bryant,  "  before  the  death  of  his  cousin,  which  event  had  obliged 
him  to  take  his  name  for  the  property."  Such  change  of  name 
would,  we  should  have  thought,  have  been  within  the  cognizance 
of  his  neighbours  and  relations — would  it  not,  indeed,  have 
been  writ  large  in  the  pages  of  Burke  and  Debrett?  But 
his  identity  with  Bryant  is  supposed  to  remain  an  impene- 
trable mystery  to  the  whole  countryside,  until,  in  a  highly 
unreasonable  fit  of  passion,  he  thinks  fit  to  turn  informor 
against  himself.  Meanwhile,  the  younger  sister  allows  herself 
to  stumble  into  an  engagement  with  a  very  wicked  young 
nobleman,  Lord  Bingley  by  name,  whose  fascinations  mainly  con- 
sist of  a  pair  of  green  eyes  "  with  a  curious  catlike  expression  in 
their  glossy  depths,"  and  having  once  given  her  word,  she  conceives 
it  to  be  her  duty  to  stick  to  it,  though  she  not  only  detests  the 
little  lord,  but  is,  moreover,  passionately  in  love  with  a  more 
eligible  suitor,  the  possessor  of  "  crisp  chestnut  curls  and  a  laugh- 
ing handsome  face  " — such  being,  according  to  lady-novelists,  the 
invariable  personal  attributes  of  "  the  right  sort."  These  young 
ladies,  respectively  the  victim  of  circumstances  and  the  slave  of 
duty,  having  landed  themselves  in  an  impasse  from  which  only 
the  hand  of  death  can  free  them,  it  becomes  necessary  to  dispose 
summarily  of  their  tormentors,  for  whom  accordingly  a  quietus 
is  made,  in  the  one  case  by  diphtheria,  in  the  other  by  drowning, 
and  the  pair  of  sisters  are  left  with  brighter  days  in  store.  To 
tell  the  truth,  if  there  were  no  more  interesting  characters  in 
A  Step  Aside  than  its  heroines  and  their  lovers,  it  would 
be  but  a  dull  book  ;  the  pen,  however,  which  has  so  conven- 
tionally sketched  the  young  women  and  young  men  is  far 
better  employed  on  the  portraits  of  two  old  maiden  sisters, 
one  stern  and  grim,  the  other  sweet  and  lovable.  The  illness 
and  death  of  the  latter,  told  with  a  command  of  pathos  all  the 
more  powerful  for  being  absolutely  unforced,  forms  by  far  the 
most  moving  episode  in  Mrs.  Trench  Gascoigne's  book ;  indeed, 
the  two  elderly  sisters,  not  the  two  young  ones,  are  its  true 
heroines.  The  mind  lingers  and  will  linger  lovingly  over  the 
picture  of  grim  old  Hannah  Lavendercombe  tending  for  her  dead 
sister's  sake  the  flowers  to  whose  presence  in  the  drawing-room 
she  had  always  objected,  when  the  somewhat  made-to-order 
sorrows  of  their  nieces  are  gone  clean  out  of  mind. 

Mrs.  Bagot  Harte  lays  it  down  in  the  pages  of  Bianca  that 
"  it  would  be  a  daring  person  who  attempted  to  explain  the 
actions  of  either  a  man  or  woman  in  love.  For  love  has  the 
most  extraordinary  power  of  rendering  logical  people  hopelessly 
illogical,  practical  people  pitifully  sentimental,  and  decisive 
people  astonishingly  vacillating.  In  short,  every  one  at  that 
time  falls  to  a  dead  level  of  incomprehensibleness."  If,  there- 
fore, we  fail  at  times  to  iinderstand  the  actions  and  motives  of 
this  young  Italian  lady  and  her  English  lover,  Dr.  Cecil  Gordon, 
such  failure  is  apparently  only  part  of  the  author's  intention. 
Mrs.  Bagot  Harte,  by  the  way,  is  scarcely  fair  to  herself 
if  she  uses  the  phrase  "  dead  level "  with  any  special  refer- 
ence to  the  story  she  has  to  tell,  which  is  by  no  means 
deficient  either  in  life  or  variety.  Bianca  Varonese  is  intro- 
duced to  u9  as  a  daughter  of  the  Marchese  di  Varonese,  "  a 
descendant  of  the  renowned  artist  Paolo  Varonese,"  from  which 
lineage  (considerations  of  orthography  apart)  we  should  have 
expected  to  find  her  bearing  the  surname  of  Cagliari ;  but  our 
author  is  somewhat  ill  informed  or  careless  on  matters  of  Italian 
nomenclature,  which  is  the  more  unfortunate  in  that  so  many  of 
her  characters  and  scenes  are  of  that  nationality.  Bianca,  who 
strikes  us  at  the  first  start  as  being  as  pleasant  a  young  woman  as 
ever  gave  her  name  to  work  of  fiction,  behaves  with  unaccount- 
able wrongheadedness  over  the  matter  of  her  marriage ;  indeed, 
the  elderly  moneyed  vulgarian  she  espouses  seems  at  that  juncture 
of  events  far  too  good  for  her.  But  it  would  be  sheer  waste  of 
time  to  attempt  to  bring  to  book  the  characters  of  an  author  who 
lays  down  the  propositions  we  have  quoted  above.  The  critic 
may  surely  be  pardoned  if  he  hesitates  to  rush  in  where  Mrs. 
Bagot  Harte  considers  it  "  daring"  to  tread. 

A  Comedy  of  Masks  is  a  remarkable  novel —remarkable,  too, 
for  more  reasons  than  one.    Its  title-page,  bearing,  as  it  does, 
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the  names  of  two  authors,  Mr.  Ernest  Dowscn  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Moore,  refutes  the  assertion  so  often  levelled  at  English  writers 
of  fiction  —  namely,  that  they  are  incapable  of  collabora- 
tion, or  at  any  rate  establishes  itself  as  the  exception  by  which 
that  rule  may  be  proved.  But  whether  it  had  been  the  product 
of  one  pen  or  of  two,  this  book  would  compel  attention  by  its 
masterly  knowledge  of  men  and  things  ;  by  its  tone  of,  if  one  may 
be  permitted  the  antithesis,  sympathetic  cynicism,  and  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  characteristics  of  the  dramatis  personce  are 
duly  and  naturally  evolved  by  the  events,  not  (as  is  the  scheme 
of  most  novelists)  labelled  on  their  wearers  in  the  largest  type 
and  then  surrounded  by  a  group  of  events,  too  obviously  made  to 
order,  for  their  accentuation.  There  is  a  character,  for  instance — 
by  no  means  one  of  the  most  important  ones,  by  the  way — in 
Messrs.  Dowson  and  Moore's  book  of  a  priggish  barrister,  a  very 
well-drawn  reproduction  of  a  type  to  be  found  in  plenty  any  day 
at  the  Temple  or  Lincoln's  Inn.  A  crisis  in  the  affairs,  not  of 
himself,  but  of  others,  develops  in  this  man  unsuspected  qualities 
of  rectitude  which  give  him  a  far  higher  title  to  our  esteem  ;  and 
yet  the  behaviour  which  so  promotes  him  is  the  absolutely 
natural  result  of  his  less  amiable  characteristics  under  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  situation.  This  is  character-painting  with  a 
far  finer  brush  than  that  of  the  average  writer  of  fiction,  or  even 
of  many  writers  above  the  average.  The  story  of  A  Comedy  of  Masks 
is  built  around  a  tremendous  act  of  self-sacrifice,  whereby  a  man, 
loving  a  married  woman  with  a  pure  and  passionless  devotion, 
takes  upon  himself  the  responsibility  and  odium  of  a  low  and 
scandalous  liaison,  when  the  real  culprit  is  that  woman's  worth- 
less husband.  The  scene  in  which  this  climax  is  reached  is  a 
powerful  one,  though  there  is  perhaps  a  suspicion  of  staginess 
about  it.  It  is  undoubtedly  interesting,  in  this  connexion,  to 
note  how  much  more  readily  these  acts  of  self-sacrifice  lend 
themselves  to  the  hand  of  the  novelist  than  to  thatof  the  playwright. 
Some  years  ago  a  very  similar  "  situation  "  was  made  the  crucial 
point  of  a  now  forgotten  play,  a  play  not  without  merit  in  some 
respects,  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert ;  but  in  this  case  the  abruptness 
of  the  avowal — for  neither  in  novel  nor  play  does  the  occasion 
admit  of  hesitation — produced  a  burst  of  unsympathetic  laughter, 
and  the  fate  of  The  Ne'er-do-weel  was  sealed  from  that 
moment.  Messrs.  Dowson  and  Moore,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
devoting,  as  they  do,  and  are  quite  right  in  doing,  some  six 
pages  to  a  consideration  of  the  impulses  which  lead  up  to  their 
hero's  self-sacrifice,  achieve  success  where  the  dramatist  so  sig- 
nally failed.  For  the  rest,  these  two  authors  show  themselves 
to  be  exceptionally  well  equipped  for  the  task  of  novel-writ- 
ing— they  can  devise  an  individuality  unusual  and  somewhat 
apart  from  the  ordinary  normal  pattern  of  humanity  without 
producing  an  unnatural  monstrosity — their  characters,  in  a  word, 
even  when  most  strongly  drawn,  are  characters,  not  caricatures  ; 
while  they  are  equally  at  home  at  the  quaint  old  dry-dock 
down  the  river  where  the  story  opens,  among  the  coterie  of 
artists  at  the  little  Soho  restaurant,  and  in  the  polite  drawing- 
rooms  of  the  West  End.  Of  a  literary  partnership  so  promising 
as  that  begun  (so  far  as  we  are  aware)  by  this  work  we  hope  to 
hear  again,  and  to  hear  often. 

Mrs.  G.  S.  Reaney  possesses  certain  of  the  qualifications  which 
stand  a  novelist  in  good  stead.  She  can  invent  a  fairly  interest- 
ing set  of  dramatis  personce,  and  can,  moreover,  involve  her 
puppets  in  most  complex  disasters ;  but  unfortunately,  when  it 
is  necessary  to  get  the  creatures  of  her  brain  out  of  their  troubles, 
she  has  but  one  expedient — death.  "We  scarce  remember  three 
volumes  so  choked  with  deathbeds — or  deaths  without  beds — as 
are  those  of  Dr.  Grey's  Patient.  "  When  in  doubt,  kill "  is,  no 
doubt,  a  simple  way  of  emerging  from  a  story-teller's  no- 
thoroughfare  ;  but  it  is  a  pity,  even  in  the  most  "  make-believe  " 
of  tales,  to  cheapen  the  effect  of  the  most  tremendous  way 
•out  of  all  difficulties.  Not  that  there  is  more  make-believe 
in  Mrs.  Reaney's  pages  than  we  generally  find  in  novels 
(some  of  her  characters — the  heroine's  weak  dipsomaniac  mother, 
for  instance — are  sketched  with  decided  cleverness),  though 
the  author  is,  like  others  of  her  craft  who  lack  experience, 
apt  to  over-emphasize  the  extremes  of  virtue  and  vice.  It  is 
as  hard  to  believe  in  the  preposterously  wicked  Mr.  Rudolph 
Castledon,  who  is  always  endeavouring  to  abduct  the  heroine 
in  true  transpontine  fashion,  as  it  is  to  go  along  with  all 
that  young  lady's  outpourings  of  soul  when  she  has  found  salva- 
tion at  a  mission-service.  Such  faults  as  these,  however,  prac- 
tice will  mend,  and,  as  Mrs.  G.  S.  Reaney's  merits  as  a  writer 
far  outweigh  her  demerits,  she  should  be  encouraged  in  pursuing 
a  practice  from  which  even  higher  results  thaii  Dr.  Grey's  Patient 
may  not  unreasonably  be  expected. 


MR.  \V.  H.  SMITH.* 

TT  was,  in  the  nature  of  things,  inevitable  that  the  biographer 
of  William  Henry  Smith,  however  conscientious  and  com- 
municative, should  be  able  to  add  but,  little  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  man,  to  our  understanding  of  his  character,  and  our  familiarity 
with  the  series  of  events  which  carried  him  from  the  manage- 
ment of  a  successful  business  to  the  Presidency  of  Senates  and 
the  Council  Chamber  of  statesmen.  The  story  is  one  which 
every  Englishman  knows  by  heart.  The  character  is  one  of  such, 
transparent  simplicity,  so  free  from  ambiguities  or  inconsistencies, 
so  devoid  of  the  excesses  and  irregularities  of  genius,  so  free  from 
the  ordinary  lapses  of  human  infirmity,  so  uniform  alike  in  its 
excellence  and  its  mediocrity,  that  the  story  of  the  man's  career, 
even  when  told  by  as  expert  and  sympathetic  a  narrator  ns  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell,  gives  us  no  further  insight  into  motive  or  dis- 
position than  we  already  possessed,  and  leaves  on  the  mind 
merely  a  strengthened  impression  that  his  contemporaries' verdict 
was  adequate  and  just,  and  that  the  more  his  private  history  is 
scrutinized,  the  less  reason  does  there  appear  for  questioning  its 
adequacy  or  its  justice.  The  qualities  which  gave  Mr.  W.  II. 
Smith,  almost  in  his  own  despite,  so  prominent  a  place  in  public 
life,  and  so  marked  an  ascendency  among  his  fellow-men,  are 
those  which  the  most  commonplace  Englishman  can  understand 
and  appreciate.  They  are,  in  fact,  those  with  which  the  great  mass 
of  Englishmen  are  familiar  as  the  recognized  conditions  of  success 
in  life — the  qualities  of  the  ideal  virtuous  apprentice — diligence 
in  business,  judgment  and  good  sense  in  action,  unwavering 
integrity,  rational  and  well-ordered  piety — excellent  character- 
istics, of  course,  but  not  enough,  it  might  be  thought,  to  ex- 
plain an  almost  unexampled  rise  from  a  middle-class  level  to 
positions  of  the  utmost  dignity  and  importance.  The  expla- 
nation is  that,  not  only  were  these  valuable  gifts  combined 
in  Mr.  Smith's  character  in  rare  perfection,  but  they  were 
supplemented  by  others  which,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
enormously  enhanced  the  value  and  importance  of  each  and 
all.  It  was  his  lot  to  confront  one  of  the  most  troubled  periods 
that  English  politics  have  ever  known.  A  series  of  great  ques- 
tions—  the  Irish  Church,  the  Irish  Land  question,  and  Home 
Rule — had  stirred  the  waters  of  Parliamentary  strife  to  their 
very  lowest  depth.  Mr.  Parnell's  stormy  genius  gave  new  in- 
tensity to  the  struggle.  A  great  tragedy  in  Dublin  deepened 
the  general  sense  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  of  the 
nearness  of  the  evils  which  endangered  society.  Systematic 
obstruction  had  strained  our  Parliamentary  machinery  almost  to 
the  point,  of  breaking  down.  A  great  party  abandoned  its  tradi- 
tional policy,  and  a  split  in  the  camp  engendered  hotter  animosity 
than  naturally  pertains  to  a  political  combat.  Never  had  the 
spirit  of  faction  risen  higher ;  never  had  political  intrigue  more 
shaken  men's  beliefs  in  their  party  and  their  leaders  ;  never  was 
the  political  atmosphere  in  a  more  highly  electrical  condition. 
At  such  a  period  Mr.  W.  II.  Smith's  especial  qualifications 
became  absolutely  invaluable— his  sweetness  of  temper,  his  entire 
lack  of  personal  ambition,  his  simplicity  of  purpose,  his  dis- 
interested loyalty  to  his  party,  his  single-aimed  desire  to  serve 
the  State.  The  eyes  of  all  men  naturally  turned  to  a  leader  who 
was  incapable  alike  of  intrigue  or  resentment,  whose  darkest 
secret  was  a  little  surreptitious  church-building,  and  who  would 
have  been  sincerely  thankful  had  the  vicissitudes  of  party-fight 
relieved  him  from  the  unwelcome  responsibilities  of  an  eminent 
position,  and  restored  him  to  the  enjoyments  of  private  life — 
his  home,  his  family,  his  garden,  and  his  yacht. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  has  found  a  congenial  task  in  the  por- 
traiture of  this  simple,  honourable  and  lovable  character.  Mr. 
Smith's  youth  was  not  without  its  troubles,  but  troubles  of  a 
gentler  order  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  average  mankind.  His  home 
was  sternly  Puritanic.  His  mother's  terror  at  a  wicked  world 
cost  him  the  advantage  of  a  public  school  and  University  educa- 
tion. There  was  a  little  struggle  over  the  Church  or  chapel 
question,  settled  at  last  by  a  compromise,  which  allowed  the 
young  people  to  receive  the  sacrament  at  church  once  a  month, 
bending  on  other  Sundays  to  the  parental  taste  for  Wesleyan 
ministrations.  The  father,  a  somewhat  masterful  and,  in  his 
latter  years,  irascible  old  gentleman,  made  heavy  demands  on 
the  son's  tact  and  loyalty.  He  put  a  stern  veto  on  the  boy's 
desire  to  prepare  himself  for  clerical  life,  and  drove  him,  much 
against  his  will,  to  take  an  active  share  in  a  business  which,  year 
by  year,  was  becoming  less  manageable  by  a  single  head.  Young 
Smith  accepted  courageously  the  necessities  of  the  position,  and 
soon  rivalled  his  father  in  administrative  zeal.  In  1854  the 
abolition  of  the  Newspaper  Stamp  Duty  gave  an  immense  stimulus 
to  the  demand  for  newspapers,  and  thus  to  Messrs.  Smith's  opera- 

*  Life  and  Times  of  the  Right  Hon.  Wil'icm  Lenry  Smith,  3I.P.  By 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P.  2  vols.  I  om'cn :  Blackwood  & 
Sens.  1893. 
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tions ;  and  in  the  same  year  their  supremacy  as  newsagents  was 
assured  by  the  decision  of  the  Times  to  give  them  a  preference, 
which  practically  amounted  to  a  monopoly,  in  the  distribution  of 
that  journal.  The  young  partner  grappled  vigorously  with  the 
increasing  labours  of  his  post.  His  custom  at  this  time  of  life 
was  to  rise  at  four  in  the  morning,  to  be  at  his  duties  in  the  Strand 
by  live ;  and  there  are  persons  still  in  the  business  who  can 
remember  him,  the  central  figure  in  the  paper-sorting  office,  with 
coat  off,  shirt-sleeves  rolled  back,  hands  and  arms  deeply  dyed 
with  printers'  ink  off  the  wet  sheets,  himself  a  stimulating  ex- 
ample of  energy  to  the  little  army  of  employes  whose  energies 
he  was  organizing  and  directing.  About  this  period  the  system 
of  mural  advertisements  in  railway  stations  began  to  be  in  vogue, 
and  Messrs.  Smith's  promptitude  in  seizing  upon  the  idea,  and 
their  energy  in  realizing  it,  must,  we  fear,  be  held  largely  re- 
sponsible for  this  addition  to  the  hideousness  of  modern  life. 
Subsequent  developments,  such  as  the  bookstall  system  and  a 
practically  ubiquitous  lending-library,  expanded  the  business  into 
proportions  which  have  given  it  a  prominent  place  among  the 
huge  commercial  enterprises  of  modern  times. 

Mr.  Smith's  valuable  qualities  soon  made  themselves  felt 
beyond  the  circle  of  his  own  affairs.  His  clerical  aspirations 
took  the  form  of  church-building  on  a  magnificent  scale.  His 
associates  in  organizing  the  Bishop  of  London's  Fund  and  other 
useful  projects  discovered  the  sort  of  man  with  whom  they  had  to 
deal.  We  find  Lord  Harrowby,  twenty  years  later,  speaking  of 
his  friendship  with  Mr.  Smith  as  "  one  of  the  charms  of  my  public 
life,  which  has  only  strengthened  under  the  strain  of  business  and 
the  advance  of  years,  and  must  now  become  more  and  more 
precious  as  years  go  on."  The  same  happy  faculty  of  inspiring 
and  preserving  cordial  friendships  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
secrets  of  Mr.  Smith's  Parliamentary  influence.  Even  his 
opponents  regarded  him  with  a  latent  fondness.  "  You  know," 
a  Gladstonian  member  observed  to  a  supporter  of  the  Conser- 
vative Government,  "  that  you  have  an  immense  advantage 
over  us;  for  your  fellows  hate  the  Grand  Old  Man;  but,  con- 
found it,  who  can  help  liking  '  Old  Morality '  ?  "  The  popu- 
larity was  well  deserved  ;  for,  in  every  position  alike,  Mr. 
Smith's  kindly  considerateness  for  the  feelings  of  others  showed 
itself  in  acts  which  gave  assurance  of  a  friend.  The  guests 
at  his  Parliamentary  dinners  found  their  places  so  arranged 
that  the  younger  members  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
making  acquaintance  with  their  leaders.  The  permanent  officials 
found  that  their  interests  were  not  forgotten,  and  that  no  effort 
was  spared  to  lighten  their  labours.  The  humblest  employ^  was 
not  overlooked.  At  the  War  Office  Mr.  Smith's  private  secretary 
observed  that  his  Chief,  on  leaving  office  for  the  country,  used 
to  pack  a  despatch-box  with  papers  and  take  it  with  him,  and 
suggested  that  he  would  save  himself  trouble  by  leaving  them 
to  be  packed  in  the  usual  official  "  pouch,"  and  forwarded  by  post. 
Mr.  Smith,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  was  driven  to  explain 
the  arrangement. 

' "  Well,  my  dear  Wilson,"  he  said,  "  the  fact  is  this  :  our 
postman,  who  brings  the  letters  from  Henley,  has  plenty  to 
carry.  I  watched  him,  one  morning,  coming  up  the  approach 
with  my  heavy  pouch  in  addition  to  his  usual  load,  and  I 
determined  to  save  him  as  much  as  I  could." ' 

It  was  inevitable  that  such  a  character  should  be  a  favourite 
object  with  the  clamorous  horde  which  is  ever  on  the  look-out 
for  extraneous  assistance.  A  full  half  of  Mr.  Smith's  private 
correspondence  consisted,  his  biographer  tells  us,  of  begging 
letters.  All  received  careful  consideration.  No  man  could,  when 
the  occasion  demanded,  act  with  more  lavish  generosity.  On  the 
other  hand,  none  had  a  juster  sense  of  the  evils  of  promiscuous 
and  ill-considered  almsgiving.  Some  of  the  candidates  for  Mr. 
Smith's  benevolence  must,  one  would  think,  have  sorely  tried 
even  his  serenity.  "  The  bearer  of  this,"  so  runs  one  of  these 
appeals,  "  is  an  earnest  Christian  young  man.  He  is  at  present 
employed  in  a  wine-cellar,  an  occupation  altogether  unsuited 
to  his  tastes  now  that  he  has  become  a  new  man  in  Christ 
Jesus."  Cant  of  this  order  was  little  likely  to  impose  on  the 
sturdy  good  sense  which  Mr.  Smith  brought  to  bear  on  every 
transaction,  great  or  small.  "  Charity ! "  he  exclaims,  to  Sir 
Henry  Acland,  who  was  talking  of  giving  up  his  yacht  in  order 
to  devote  a  portion  of  its  cost  to  charitable  purposes,  "  how 
much  mischief  has  been  done  in  the  name  of  charity  !  "  and 
he  then  went  on  to  point  out  that  to  dismantle  the  vessel, 
dismiss  the  crow,  and  so  far  diminish  the  wage  fund,  would  do  far 
more  harm  than  could  be  compensated  by  any  so-called  charitable 
employment  of  the  money.  " Charity,"  he  adds,  "is  often  most 
mischievous."  On  the  other  hand,  no  man  loved  more  to  employ 
his  wealth  with  a  free  hand  whenever  a  really  useful  object  pre- 
sented itself.  Having  accidentally  heard  of  Canon  Jacob's  project 
of  rebuilding  his  parish  church  at  Port  sea,  Mr.  Smith  at  once 


gave  it  a  generous  support,  sedulously  preserving  the  anonymous 
Character  of  the  gift ;  nor  did  his  zeal  relax  till,  mainly  thanks  to 
his  substantial  contribution  of  29,000/.,  the  project  had  been  car- 
ried to  successful  accomplishment.  The  same  public-spirited 
generosity  in  the  employment  of  money  was  noticeable  in  his 
relations  to  the  world  of  business.  Much  of  the  success  of  the 
firm  in  the  earlier  days  of  its  greatness  was  due  to  a  lavish  ex- 
penditure in  whatever  direction  money  was  essential  to  improve- 
ment or  development.  Mr.  Lidderdale  gives  a  striking  account 
of  his  interview,  as  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  with  Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith  at  the  time  of  the  Baring  crisis,  and  of  the  coura- 
geous promptitude  with  which  his  exposition  of  the  emergency 
was  met : — "  When  I  was  led  by  some  remark  of  his  to  say,  '  I 
fear,  sir,  you  do  not  appreciate  the  gravity  of  the  position,' "  he 
replied,  '  You  are  mistaken,  and  to  prove  it,  I  will  myself  send  you 
a  cheque  for  100,000/.  to-morrow  morning,  if  you  tell  me  to  do  so.'" 
"  This  100,000/.,"  adds  Mr.  Lidderdale, "  was  to  be  Mr.  Smith's  con- 
tribution towards  averting  the  danger  with  which  our  finance  was 
threatened,  and  it  was  offered  some  hours  before  the  guarantee 
fund  was  started."  On  the  whole,  we  suspect  that  a  large 
fortune  has  seldom  been  more  generously  and  wisely  employed. 

Any  notice  of  Mr.  Smith's  life  would  be  incomplete  and  mis- 
leading that  failed  to  emphasize  the  large  space  which  religious 
feeling  occupied  in  his  thoughts.  Englishmen  are  reticent  on 
such  subjects,  and  the  letters  in  which  these  topics  occur  are  of 
so  confidential  a  nature  that  one  grudges  their  exposure  to  the 
public  eye.  They  make  it  clear,  however,  that  the  main  inspiring 
and  controlling  force  of  his  life  was  a  strong  natural  piety,  and  a 
religious  standard  to  which  every  action  was  conscientiously 
referred.  His  critical  self-searchings,  his  dependence  on  his  own 
prayers  and  those  of  his  friends,  his  self-reproach  for  habits  or 
conduct  which  he  regarded  as  falling  short  of  the  level  which 
strict  duty  enjoined,  are  constantly  reminding  us  that  this 
vigorous,  prosperous,  and  overworked  man,  standing  in  the  very 
vortex  of  public  life,  and  beset  with  all  the  anxieties  of  a 
tumultuous  political  crisis,  was  at  heart  not  so  much  a  states- 
man as  a  saint.  Saintliness  is  not  a  form  of  perfection  which 
the  average  Englishman  especially  admires ;  it  breathes  to  him 
an  aroma  of  weakness,  extravagance,  or  cant.  The  least  sympa- 
thetic Englishman  may,  however,  admit  that  in  Mr.  Smith's  case 
religious  sentiment  of  exceptional  intensity  co-existe  l  with,  if  it 
did  not  actually  produce,  qualities  which  were  of  signal  service 
to  the  State,  and  will  be  remembered  by  his  countrymen  with 
affection  and  respect. 


FRENCH  JAXSEXISTS.* 

SOME  years  ago  Mrs.  Tollemache  (who  puts  her  name  to  the 
preface,  though  not  to  the  title-page,  of  the  present  volume) 
wrote  an  interesting  book  on  Spanish  Mystics ;  she  has  now 
written  another  on  French  Jansenists.  The  scheme  is  personal 
rather  than  methodic;  and  the  book  is  divided  into  sections 
devoted  respectively  to  Jansen,  Saint-Cyran,  Mere  Angelique, 
Antoine  Arnauld,  Le  Maitre  de  Saci,  Nicole,  Pascal,  Tillemont, 
and  Quesnel.  Mrs.  Tollemache's  plan  is  to  begin  each  section 
with  a  short  anthology  from  the  translated  writings  of  the 
subject,  and  then  to  follow  it  up  with  a  biography  mainly  per- 
sonal in  character,  but  indicating  the  connexion  of  each  man  or 
woman  with  the  general  history  of  Jansenism  and  of  Port  Royal. 
It  is  natural  that  the  articles  on  Saint-Cyran,  the  Arnaulds,  and 
Pascal  should  occupy  more  room  than  the  others — indeed,  the 
other  five  would  go  all  together  into  the  space  accorded  to  any- 
one of  these  four.  And  it  is  also  natural  that  the  author  should 
not  attempt  to  cover  the  immense  range  which  such  a  subject  as 
Pascal  presents  in  itself,  but  should  confine  herself  chiefly  or 
wholly  to  his  religious  aspect.  The  book,  however,  is  interesting 
and  well  done.  We  note  a  very  few  slips  of  the  historical  kind  ; 
in  one  passage,  for  instance,  there  is  an  apparent,  though  pos- 
sibly not  more  than  "clerical,"  confusion  between  Louis  XIII. 
and  Louis  XIV.  Sometimes,  to  a  severely  critical  eye,  Mrs. 
Tollemache  may  seem  a  little  insensible  to  the  strict  relative 
value  of  authorities.  But  she  has  apparently  read  most  things 
that  ought  to  be  read  about  her  subject.  She  has  visited  Port 
Itoyal  and  the  other  holy  places  of  Jansenism  with  pious  care; 
and  she  has  composed  in  consequence  a  very  readable  and  agree- 
able book,  which  will  probably  tell  the  average  reader  as  much 
as  he  wants  to  know,  and  which  is  not  unworthy  of  being  read 
by  those  who  already  know  something,  or  even  a  good  deal,  of 
the  matter. 

In  one  sense,  of  course,  tout  est  (lit  about  Port  Royal.  Even 
without  taking  Sainte-IBeuve's  opus  magnum  into  account,  and 

*  French  JatutnitU.  By  the  Author  of  "  Many  Voices"  and  "Spanish 
Mr  sties."  London  :  Kegnn  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner,  &  Co. 
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still  more  when  account  has  been  taken  of  it,  the  not  very  long 
and  not  extremely  eventful  or  important  history  of  the  quarrel 
between  Jesuits  and  Jansenists,  and  the  dishonest  triumph  of 
the  former,  has  been  thrashed  and  ransacked,  written,  criticized, 
and  re-written  till  it  may  seem  that  the  subject  is  exhausted. 
There  are,  however,  certain  subjects  which  are  never  quite  ex- 
hausted ;  and  this  may,  perhaps,  claim  to  be  one  of  them.  Even 
those  to  whom  the  Jansenist  temper  is  not  sympathetic,  who 
think  that  Port  Eoyal  played  into  the  hands  of  its  enemies  by 
being  or  trying  to  be  righteous  overmuch,  by  attempting  a  posi- 
tion in  reference  to  ecclesiastical  authority  which  was  not  tenable 
within  the  Roman  Church  and  in  other  ways,  must  acknowledge 
the  intellectual  and  moral  eminence  of  its  greatest  names.  Even 
those  who  care  very  little  for  any  remnant  of  the  struggle  except 
the  Provinciates  must  admit  that  seldom  has  such  bitter  and 
relentless  persecution  been  exercised  on  any  sect  or  body  by  their 
co-religionists  for  such  apparently  slight,  abstract,  and  unimpor- 
tant causes.  And  when  the  singular  resemblances  and  differences 
of  the  Port  Royalists  as  compared  with  their  contemporaries  and 
successors  in  other  countries  are  called  into  consideration,  when 
the  bearing  of  the  whole  controversy  on  the  national  character 
and  history  of  France  is  considered,  and  when  other  fascinating 
topics  of  the  same  kind  are  taken  in,  the  general  interest  of  the 
subject  will  probably  be  granted  even  by  those  who  do  not,  on 
the  whole,  wish  that  the  distinguishing  temper  and  tenets  of 
Jansenism  should  have  prevailed,  or  should  prevail  either  in 
France  or  in  any  other  country. 

Of  the  ethico-theological  nucleus  and  dependence  of  the  quarrel 
Mrs.  Tollemache  does  not  say  much,  nor  need  we  busy  ourselves 
greatly  with  it.  Few  orthodox  theologians  of  any  branch  of  the 
Catholic  Church  we  should  suppose  would  deny  that  the  "  Five 
Propositions  "  as  stated  are  heretical ;  while  few  impartial  religious 
philosophers  would  regard  them  as  otherwise  than  highly  danger- 
ous to  any  rational  and  healthy  form  of  religion  and  morals,  and 
very  likely  to  breed  things  extremely  unhealthy  and  irrational. 
But  this  was  the  least  part  of  the  matter.  As  is  well  known,  the 
Jansenist  line  of  defence  was  by  no  means  that  of  a  vindication 
of  the  Five  Propositions,  which,  on  the  contrary,  they  utterly 
denied  to  be  Jansen's.  We  cannot  undertake  to  say  how  many 
people  now  living  have  journeyed  through  the  enormous  and 
arid  wastes  of  the  Augustinus  with  such  measured  steps  and 
such  pryiDg  eyes  as  might  enable  them  to  declare  positively  that 
it  nowhere  contains  the  Propositions  or  their  equivalents.  Mrs. 
Tollemache  does  not  pretend  to  have  made  any  such  examination, 
nor  do  we.  Further,  we  cannot  see  that,  except  for  curiosity,  or 
to  complete  this  particular  part  of  a  theological  education,  there  is 
the  slightest  need  for  anybody  to  do  so.  For  the  other  side  had 
only  to  indicate  the  whereabouts  of  the  propositions  or  their  equi- 
valents ;  and  this,  it  is  very  well  known,  they  never  succeeded  in 
doing.  Nay,  they  had  finally  to  make  a  practical  anticipation  of 
two  centuries  in  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  Papal  infalli- 
bility by  laying  it  down  that,  since  the  Pope  said  the  Propositions 
were  there,  they  were  there,  and  anybody  who  denied  the  fact 
was  as  much  a  heretic  as  if  he  had  questioned  the  decision  of  Rome 
on  a  question  of  abstract  orthodoxy.  When  one  side  behaves  in 
this  manner  on  a  question  not  of  universal  or  commanding  in- 
terest, the  secure  world  judges  without  troubling  itself  much 
further  that  this  side  is  in  the  wrong,  and  there  this  part  of  the 
matter  may  be  left. 

This  is,  however,  except  from  the  merest  point  of  view  of  the 
Schools,  a  matter  of  infinitely  less  interest  than  the  tone  and 
temper  of  mind  and  soul  which  are  exhibited  in  these  the  palmy  days 
of  J  ansenism.  Eater  in  the  eighteenth  century  it  underwent  the 
metamorphosis  which  sects  not  dominant  and  unsupported  by  a 
great  historical  tradition  are  wont  to  undergo.  The  half-con- 
cealed Jansenists  who  led  a  kind  of  smothered  and  subterranean 
existence  between  the  philo&ophe  party  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
corrupt  abbes  and  bishops  on  the  other  in  Voltairian  days,  were 
sometimes  men  of  austere  morals,  and  sincere  if  narrow  piety. 
But  they  always  verged  upon  moroseness ;  and  it  may  be  at  least 
suspected  that,  as  no  less  stout  a  Tory  High  Churchman  than 
Johnson  confessed  of  their  opposites  and  analogues  at  once,  the 
English  Non-jurors,  they  sometimes  more  than  verged  upon 
hypocrisy.  The  Jansenist  of  the  Port  Royal  times  was  a  different 
kind  of  being.  At  one  time  it  may  be  said — at  even  more  than  one 
— it  was  on  the  cards  that  his  school  might  become  the  dominant  one 
in  France,  and  not  wholly  impossible  that  it  might  revolutionize 
Roman  Catholicism  in  great  part  of  Europe.  He  or  she  (for  the 
feminine  element  in  the  party  was  unusually  strong  and  probably 
contributed  to  its  instability  and  downfall)  was  moreover  ani- 
mated by  the  intensest  conviction,  by  the  most  fervent  piety,  and 
by  a  veritable  reforming  (as  distinct  from  merely  innovating)  zeal. 
The  spectacle  of  one  of  the  greatest  intellects — perhaps  the  very 
greatest  intellect — of  his  time,  submitting  as  Pascal  did  to 


persons  infinitely  his  inferiors,  the  singular  alternations  of  serving 
and  commanding  in  the  life  of  Mere  Angelique,  and  the  in- 
trepidity with  which  she  undertook  such  a  task  as  the  disciplin- 
ing of  the  reprobate  nuns  of  Maubuisson,  were  thing3  which  could 
be  inspired  by  no  mean  or  ordinary  lad  or  fancy.  This  kind 
neither  comes  in  nor  goes  out  without  some  extraordinary  work- 
ing of  the  human  soul. 

And  yet,  despite  this  something  more  than  ordinary,  despite  all 
its  fervour  of  conviction,  its  learning,  its  logic,  and  its  good 
works,  despite  the  one  great  genius  and  the  many  remarkable 
talents  which  illustrated  it,  despite  the  cruelty  and  in  justice  with 
which  it  was  treated,  and  the  baseness  of  the  means  and  the 
instruments  employed  for  its  suppression,  there  was  something 
wanting,  something  un-Catholic.  about  Jansenism.  It  had  the 
differentia  of  the  sect  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  Church ;  the 
excessive  and,  so  to  speak,  indecent  anxiety  about  the  fortunes  of 
the  individual  soul.  This  has  been  the  note  of  all  the  Calvinist, 
and  of  most  Protestant,  communities  ;  of  our  own  Puritans,  of  the 
Methodists  of  the  last  century,  of  the  Evangelicals  of  this,  and  of 
persons  who  derived  from  them  like  Newman  and  other  converts 
to  Rome.  It  has  been  observed  that,  in  the  central,  the  most 
authoritative,  the  least  controversial  formula  of  the  Christian 
Church — the  Apostles'  Creed — there  is  absolutely  nothing  about 
the  believer's  personal  salvation.  He  believes  in  the  Judgment, 
in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  in  the  life  everlasting.  He  believes  in 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church  and  the  Communion  of  Saints.  But 
he  is  neither  assertive  nor  curious  about  what  "he  is  to  have" — 
about  his  personal  and  private  chances.  No  doubt  he  hopes  to 
be,  and  to  remain,  in  the  Communion,  to  share  the  life  everlast- 
ing, to  stand  on  the  right  side  in  the  Judgment  of  the  quick  and 
the  dead.  But  his  eyes  are  first  fixed  on  God  and  the  Church — 
not  on  himself. 

With  the  Jansenists,  as  with  the  other  similar  bodies  whom 
we  have  above  enumerated,  all  this  is  reversed.  It  would  be 
unfair  and  outrageous,  doubtless,  to  say  that  even  a  Jansenist  in 
the  mood  of  Pascal  when  he  wrote  the  gloomiest  of  the  Pensees, 
and  the  famous  "  Amulet,"  even  an  English  Puritan  or  Evan- 
gelical when  he  was  first  doubtful  of,  and  then  confident  of, 
his  election,  deliberately  considered  the  Deity  as  existing  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  his  particular  soul.  But  it  is  not  un- 
fair to  say  that  he  was  very  apt  to  consider  the  Church  as  a 
machine  designed  with  that  sole  purpose.  And  while  this  view 
almost  always  blinded  him  to  the  true  metaphysical  conception 
of  the  Church  itself,  and  constantly  rendered  him  utterly  in- 
different to  its  continuity,  its  catholicity,  its  constitution  and 
discipline,  it  had  also  an  effect  which  was  not  wholly  agreeable, 
and  which  we  are  disposed  to  think  the  reverse  of  wholly  healthy, 
on  his  mental  and  moral  attitude.  It  led  him  to  a  practically 
Manichoean  distinction  between  "  worldly  "  things  and  others ; 
it  encouraged  either  an  abject  fear  or  a  pharisaical  pride ;  it  in- 
duced a  close,  morbid,  airless  atmosphere  over  his  soul.  These 
things  were,  and  are,  the  curse  of  the  Evangelical  type  (which, 
by  accident  or  logically,  has  also  for  the  most  part  been  the  ultra- 
Augustinian)  in  all  the  last  four  centuries ;  and  we  cannot  say 
that  the  Jansenist  variety  escaped  it. 


BOOKS  OF  AMERICAN  SPORT.* 

f  1 1  HOSE  who,  fortunately  for  themselves,  have  not  read  Mr. 

Roosevelt's  former  books  will  be  delighted  with  The 
Wilderness  Hunter;  to  the  many  who  have  read  and  enjoyed 
them  there  may  be  a  certain  lack  of  freshness,  for  almost  inevit- 
ably he  not  unfrequently  repeats  himself.  His  ranche  is  near  the 
Bad  Lands  of  Northern  Montana,  and  he  has  been  continually 
hunting  big  game,  either  for  pleasure  or  in  the  way  of  business. 
He  has  made  innumerable  expeditions  with  "  cattle  outfits,"  or 
from  sheer  love  of  sport ;  in  either  case  the  camp  larders  must  be 
supplied,  and  in  his  varied  experiences  he  has  ranged  from  the 
borders  of  the  British  territory  down  to  the  flowery  prairies  of 
Texas  and  the  prickly  ciiapparels  of  New  Mexico. 

The  book  begins  with  admirably  picturesque  sketches  of  the 
settlement  of  the  wilds  >ind  wastes,  and  of  the  daring  pioneers  of 
Western  adventure.  Jt.  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
hardships  and  dangers  which  these  men  of  iron  had  to  face. 
They  crossed  vast  waterless  plains  ;  they  groped  their  way  by 
gorges  and  ravines  over  almost  inaccessible  mountains ;  and  in  all 

*  The  Wilderness  Huntei  :  an  Account  of  the  Big  Game  of  the  United 
States.  By  Theodure  Roosevelt,  Author  of  *•  Hunting  Trips  of  a  Kanch- 
mao."    New  York  and  London  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1893. 

American  Big-Game  Hunting:  the  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett 
Club.  Edited  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  George  Bird  GrinneU.  Edin- 
burgh :  David  Douglas.  1893. 
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circumstances,  wherever  they  hunted  or  trapped,  they  were 
hunted  in  their  turn  by  ferocious  Indians.  Even  now  that 
the  country  has  been  generally  pacified  we  cannot  envy 
the  settlers  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
All  seasons  exaggerate  their  worst  features  in  a  climate  that  is 
simply  detestable.  The  sun  scorches  in  the  summers  ;  the  cold  in 
the  winters  is  intense.  A  gale  is  apt  to  blow  up  into  a  cyclone, 
and  sometimes  changes  into  a  piercing  blizzard,  before  which  the 
cattle  will  drift  for  hundreds  of  miles.  The  hunters  in  the  fall, 
which  is  the  best  shooting  season,  are  apt  to  be  surprised  in  their 
mountain  camps  by  the  premature  arrival  of  the  snow-storms. 
At  all  times  they  depend  on  straight  shooting  for  filling  their 
camp-kettles  and  satisfying  their  hunger.  Mr.  Roosevelt  records 
more  than  one  incident  when  lives  depended  on  a  long  shot; 
when  the  fingers  were  numbed  by  the  cold,  and  the  enfeebled 
body  was  trembling  from  over-exertion.  But  all  that  he  declares 
to  be  the  charm  of  the  sport,  and  to  make  it  attractive  there  must 
be  more  or  less  of  the  element  of  danger. 

Naturally  almost  all  the  larger  animals  have  been  greatly  reduced 
in  numbers,  since  the  ranchers  and  farmers  with  their  rifles  and 
revolvers  have  replaced  the  Indians  with  their  bows  and  lances.  The 
Legislature  interfered  too  late  to  save  the  buffalo  from  extermination, 
and,  to-day,  besides  the  half-tamed  herd  in  the  Yellowstone  Park, 
there  is  but  a  handful  of  wood  buffaloes  in  the  remote  recesses  of 
the  Rockies.  The  only  species  of  the  bigger  game  which  has  in- 
creased is  the  wild  goat,  thanks  to  a  change  of  fashion  in  the  wig- 
wams of  the  Red  men.  Formerly  they  used  to  go  clad  in  goat 
skins  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  now  they  wear  the  blankets  of  New 
England  or  Yorkshire.  But  deer,  more  especially  the  whitetails, 
are  still  fairly  plentiful  and  almost  universal.  When  Mr. 
Roosevelt  wants  savoury  meat  for  his  cowboys  he  goes  out  in 
search  of  whitetail  venison  in  the  thick  covers  of  brushwood 
which  fringe  the  streams  in  the  bottoms  within  sight  of  his 
verandah;  but  still  hunting  or  stalking  through  wood  is  ex- 
tremely ticklish  work,  for  the  ears  of  the  deer  are  as  quick  as 
their  nostrils  are  sensitive.  But,  like  roe  in  Scotland,  they  will 
often  lie  close,  and,  waiting  to  start  up  till  almost  trodden  upon, 
will  give  an  easy  running  shot.  The  prong-horned  antelopes 
scattered  over  the  plains  are  still  more  difficult  of  approach. 
Very  often  they  are  only  too  numerous  ;  but  when  one  group  gives 
signs  of  uneasiness  all  the  others  take  the  alarm.  Nor  are 
men  or  four-footed  beasts  of  prey  their  only  enemies.  A  friend 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt  once  saw  a  buck  beset  by  a  couple  of  war- 
eagles,  who  seemed  likely  to  get  the  best  of  it  bad  he  not  inter- 
fered;  and  that,  if  we  may  rely,  as  we  presume,  on  the  truth  of 
the  tale,  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  natural  history.  Not  very  many 
miles'  ride  from  his  ranche  Mr.  Roosevelt  can  hunt  the  cliff- 
loving  bighorn,  although  the  hills  in  the  Bad  Lands  are  by  no 
means  high.  That  country  seems  well  to  deserve  its  name ;  and, 
indeed,  Mr.  Roosevelt  calls  it  a  Devil's  Wilderness.  The  jumbled 
eminences  of  clay  are  seamed  and  cracked  by  the  heat  and 
tunnelled  by  the  rains.  "  The  glare  from  the  bare  clay  walls 
dazzled  the  eye ;  the  air  was  burning.  I  saw  nothing  living 
except  the  rattlesnakes,  of  which  there  were  very  many.'' 
Whether  hunting  there  or  in  the  Rockies  he  thinks  himself  well 
rewarded  for  several  days'  hard  work  by  a  single  sheep.  And 
the  pursuit  in  the  Rockies  is  dangerous  even  to  a  practised 
mountaineer  when  he  must  tread  the  slopes  of  slippery  ledges 
and  seek  for  almost  invisible  foothold  on  the  smooth 
faces  of  precipices.  The  worst  is  that  the  prize  when  obtained 
may  be  worthless.  For  the  mutton,  though  excellent  in  the 
season,  is  matter  of  comparative  indifference ;  and  the  ponderous 
horns  are  likely  to  be  shattered  by  a  fall  of  a  few  hundred  feet 
on  the  rocks.  But  a  pi-opos  of  horns,  there  are  none  to  approach 
in  size  or  spread  those  of  the  wapiti  elk.  At  their  best,  they 
must,  indeed,  be  a  magnificent  trophy ;  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
a  drawing  in  which  a  neck,  head,  and  horns  dwarf  his  own 
figure  as  he  is  standing  upright.  Consequently  the  battles  of  the 
wapiti  bulls  are  terrible,  and  no  animal  is  more  pugnacious.  In 
the  rutting  time  the  bellowing  resounds  far  and  wide,  and  each 
challenge  is  sure  to  be  promptly  answered.  The  wapiti  at  bay 
makes  a  formidable  charge  with  lowered  head,  and  the  only  chance 
of  escape  is  either  dropping  him  to  the  bullet  or  skipping  to  one 
side.  The  moose,  which  is  timid  unless  chased  and  cornered,  has 
almost  as  tremendous  a  weapon  in  bis  forefeet.  The  strokes 
of  the  razor-like  hoofs  are  deadly,  and  it  is  said  that  a  cow 
fighting  for  her  calf  will  often  baffle  the  most  powerful  of  the 
carnivora,  and  even  the  grizzly  bear  himself.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
explains  what  a  moose  yard  really  is,  throwing  some  light  on 
the  matter  which  is  new  to  us.  He  says  it  is  not  strictly 
a  yard,  but  simply  a  retreat  in  the  forest  where  the  spruce 
boughs  are  abundant,  and  where  there  may  be  some  shelter 
from  the  storms.  In  comparatively  temperate  regions  the 
moose  scarcely  yards  at  all.    When  disturbed  in  their  piirncy, 


they  will  go  straight  ahead,  and  the  huntor  may  sometimes  follow 
on  his  snow-shoes  for  days.  It  will  be  easily  believed  that, 
when  he  does  run  down  his  game,  there  is  no  danger  from  the 
fore-hoofs,  for  the  heavy  animal  is  utterly  exhausted. 

Next  to  the  more  common  species  of  deer,  the  black  bear 
appears  to  be  most  generally  distributed.  He  is  still  to  bo  found 
even  in  Maine,  in  the  highlands  of  New  York,  and  in  New 
England.  So  in  the  semi-tropical  Southern  States  he  is  an  in- 
habitant of  the  cane-brakes  and  the  rice-swamps.  As  he  adapts 
himself  to  all  circumstances  and  climates,  he  is  not  particular 
as  to  diet.  He  will  make  prize  of  anything  full,  from  a  grown 
bull  to  a  field-mouse.  Both  he  and  his  more  powerful  congener, 
the  grizzly,  are  passionately  fond  of  fruit  and  berries,  as  both  enjoy 
beetles  and  insects.  Mr.  Roosevelt  gives  a  humorous  picture  of  a 
grizzly  solemnly  turning  over  logs  and  stones  in  search  of  a  break- 
fast, though  with  earnestness  inconsistent  with  his  dignified  aspect. 
When  with  his  giant  strength  he  has  rolled  over  a  tree-trunk,  he  is 
instantly  down  on  all  fours,  grabbing  greedily  at  the  vermin  as 
they  attempt  to  escape.  Old  Ephraim,  as  the  trappers  were  wont 
familiarly  to  call  him,  used  to  be  the  terror  of  the  boldest 
mountain  men.  In  fact,  if  they  missed  a  shot  with  their  primitive 
single-barrelled  pieces,  or  merely  wounded  the  bear,  they  were 
absolutely  at  his  mercy.  In  those  early  days,  if  mountain 
tradition  may  be  believed,  he  was  constantly  in  the  habit  of 
assuming  the  offensive.  Now,  it  would  seem,  he  has  grown 
shyer  with  sad  experience ;  he  appreciates  the  improvements  in 
modern  firearms,  and  never  stops  for  a  fight  if  he  can  possibly 
sneak  away.  The  grizzlies  are  said  to  lay  on  fat  in  favourable 
circumstances,  and  fall  quickly  away  in  flesh  on  short  commons, 
like  domestic  pigs.  Being  bulky  and  corpulent,  the  deer  and 
antelope  can  generally  elude  them,  and  sometimes  an  elderly 
bear  will  become  indolent  and  take  to  systematic  cattle-lift- 
ing like  the  Indian  tiger.  One  of  these  inveterate  cattle- 
thieves  infested  Mr.  Roosevelt's  ranche.  He  shifted  his  quar- 
ters, developed  extraordinary  wariness,  and  would  lie  in  wait 
for  the  cattle  at  their  various  drinking-places.  So  that  it 
was  long  before  the  nuisance  was  abated,  though  the  whole 
corps  of  sporting  cowboys  was  on  the  look-out.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
says  that  the  grizzly  always  trusts  to  teeth  and  claws.  He  dce3 
not  credit  the  old  stories  of  hugging  ;  though  doubtless  Ephraim 
may  use  his  forearms  to  bring  the  victim  within  comfortable 
reach  of  his  teeth.  And  with  bears,  as  with  other  beasts,  he 
declares  that  it  is  unsafe  to  lay  down  any  universal  laws  as  to 
their  courage  or  cowardice.  Bears,  or  bison,  or  elks  resemble 
man  ;  one  individual  may  be  bold  to  ferocity,  and  ready  to  face 
anything,  while  another  will  be  as  ready  to  turn  tail  and  take  to 
flight.  Yet  a  single-handed  encounter  with  the  grizzly  must 
always  be  dangerous,  owing  to  his  extraordinary  tenacity  of  life. 
With  a  bullet  lodged  in  the  lower  part  of  his  heart,  he  may  kill 
you  before  he  succumbs.  Mr.  Roosevelt  relates  one  experience 
of  his  own ;  when  firing  thrice  in  rapid  succession  he  inflicted 
three  mortal  wounds.  The  bear  charged  home,  nevertheless,  leav- 
ing pools  of  his  own  bright  blood  behind  him,  to  collapse  and  roll 
over,  like  a  shot  rabbit,  at  his  enemy's  feet,  when  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  jamming  fresh  cartridges  into  his  magazine  rifle.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  handsome  volume  is  extremely  exciting,  and  the 
chapters  are  illustrated  by  many  photographs  and  clever  sketches. 

American  Biff-Game  Hunting  is  a  collection  of  articles  by 
members  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  AVe  could  have 
wished  that  the  Club  had  been  formed  some  twenty  years 
sooner,  as  one  of  its  objects  is  the  preservation  of  big  game  and 
forests.  Much  irreparable  mischief  has  been  done  :  however,  we 
may  say  Better  late  than  never,  and  the  Association  seems  to 
be  doing  excellent  work  in  the  way  of  encouraging  preserves  and 
reservations.  The  volume  reminds  us  of  the  early  series  of  the 
Peaks  and  Passes  of  our  own  Alpine  Club.  For  most  of  the 
writers  feel  bound  to  be  facetious ;  and,  though  the  gift  of 
humour  is  freely  bestowed  on  Americans,  we  have  evidence  here 
that  it  is  not  universal.  However,  some  of  the  contributions  are 
capital,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  oldest  reminiscences  are  the  most  ex- 
citing. But  there  is  an  interesting  recent  account  of  shooting 
the  white  goat  in  his  own  country,  which  lies  to  the  east  of 
Puget  Sound,  and  somewhat  to  the  south  of  the  British  frontier. 
"  Old  Times  in  the  Black  Hills  "  takes  us  back  to  the  days  when 
the  hunter  carried  his  life  in  his  hand  among  Sioux  and  Blacli- 
feet  out  upon  the  warpath.  There  is  a  marvellous  tale  of  a 
mortally  wounded  buck  at  bay  which  nearly  finished  the  author 
and  a  couple  of  powerful  hounds.  "Big  Game  in  the  Rockies" 
covers  a  wider  range,  and  is  also  very  good,  though  the  latter- 
day  sportsman  must  sigh  when  he  hears  of  a  single  herd  of  1,500 
elks.  And  we  should  say  it  was  a  rare  experience  in  bear-shooting 
when  the  sportsman  at  mirk  midnight  sat  perched  on  the  low 
bough  of  a  spruce,  with  three  grizzli  s  on  the  prowl  beneath  him, 
when  he  could  hear,  though  he  could  not  see,  them,  alt  hough 
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they  almost  touched  his  feet.  He  hilled  one  and  hit  another, 
and  he  skinned  the  fallen  victim  in  the  darkness  while  its 
wounded  companion  was  growling  furiously  in  a  thicket  close  by, 
keeping  him  in  mortal  apprehension  of  a  deadly  charge. 


SEVENTY  YEARS  OF  IRISH  LIFE.* 

ME.  LE  FANU  apologizes,  in  his  preface,  for  the  shortcomings 
of  his  first  and  only  book.    It  does  certainly  require  a 
considerable  amount  of  courage  to  enter  the  arena  of  literature 
in  one's  eighx-and-seventieth  year,  as  he  has  done.    But  those — 
and  they  are  many — who  have  for  years  past  listened  to  the 
ceaseless  flow  of  anecdote  and  humour  which  fell  from  his  lips 
would  have  felt  a  lifelong  regret  had  the  wit  and  wisdom  which 
have  made  him  celebrated  in  Ireland  been  preserved  by  no  other 
record  than  the  affectionate  memory  of  his  friends.    And,  while 
the  favourable  reception  of  the  matter  was  thus  assured,  no  one 
could  doubt  but  that  the  descendant  of  Sheridan  and  the  brother 
of  the  author  of  Uncle  Silas  would  show  the  same  literary  faculty, 
even  in  a  first  attempt,  which  is  conspicuous  in  his  family.  A 
remarkably  vivid  and  accurate  memory,  keen  powers  of  observa- 
tion, and  opportunities,  multiplied  both  by  avocation  and  choice  of 
recreation,  for  mixing  with  the  quaintest  peasantry  in  the  world, 
have  not  been  thrown  away.  But  the  anecdotes  of  fishing-boys  and 
the  humorous  sayings  of  countrymen  are  interspersed  with  re- 
miniscences of  many  distinguished  names,  and  many  a  valuable 
side-light  on  interesting  characters  strikes  through  the  purely 
farcical  stories.    Nor  will  those  who  desire  to  understand  the 
Irish  problem  fail  to  find  much  food  for  reflection  in  the  ex- 
periences of  one  who  can  remember  the  state  of  the  country  as 
far  back  as  1820,  who  has  had  an  unpleasantly  close  acquaintance 
with  the  tithe  war  of  1831,  and  has  witnessed  personally  the 
famous  faction  fights  that  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  a  thing 
of  the  past.    As  is  almost  inevitable,  some  few  of  the  stories 
have  figured  as  chestnuts  amongst  us  for  many  years  ;  but  this 
is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  brilliant  conversational  powers 
of  Mr.  Le  Fanu  himself,  who  helped  to  popularize  them  years 
ago.    And,  as  is  ever  the  case  with  the  true  humourist,  there 
is  an  undercurrent  of  pathos  running  through  Mr.  Le  Fanu's 
fun ;  and  ever  and  again  it  crops  up  naturally  amongst  the 
laughable  tales,  and  will  attract  some  even  more  than  these. 
What  more  interesting  and  picturesque  picture  could  be  ima- 
gined than  that  he  draws  of  his  mother,  when  a  girl,  steal- 
ing the  dagger  through  which  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  lost 
his  life  ?     Major  Swan,  who  had  been  instrumental  in  his 
capture,  possessed  the  relic,  and  regarded  it  as  a  proud  trophy. 
The  young  Irish  girl,  with  an  enthusiastic  admiration  for  a 
gallant,  if  mistaken,  man,  when  she  saw  the  dagger  "in  the 
hands  with  which  Lord  Edward  had  striven  in  the  last  fatal 
struggle  for  life  or  death,"  felt  it  was  not  rightfully  his  who  held 
it,  and  wished  it  were  away  from  them.    She  marked  the  spot 
where  it  was  kept  in  his  drawing-room,  and  one  evening,  while  a 
party  of  friends  were  assembled  there,  she  tells  us,  "  I  seized  it, 
and  thrust  it  into  my  bosom,  inside  my  stays."    When  she  got 
home  she  hid  it  amongst  the  feathers  of  her  feather-bed.  For 
more  than  twelve  years  she  nightly  slept  upon  it  there,  and  when 
she  left  home  she  took  it  with  her,  and  "  it  was  her  companion 
during  all  the  vicissitudes  of  her  life."    It  is  like  a  page  of  Scott 
to  read  of  the  impulsive  girl's  hardihood,  and  the  cleverness  with 
which  her  secret  was  preserved.    The  story  of  the  "  Uchester 
oak"  is  another  little  bit  of  romance,  and,  we  learn,  has  sup- 
plied a  novelist  with  a  plot  already.    "  Shemus  O'Brien"  and 
"  Phaudrig  Crohoore,"  two  poems  by  Joseph  Sheridan  Le  Fanu, 
are  here  also  again  given  to  the  public.    They  cannot  be  given 
too  often,  and  not  the  least  debt  we  owe  to  our  author  is  that 
he  has  published  in  a  book  where  they  are  more  likely  to  attract 
general  attention  verses  instinct  with  genius  and  poetry  of  the 
purest  description. 

Mixed  with  such  as  these,  that  bring  the  smile  perilously 
near  the  tear,  are  numerous  instances  of  the  comicalities  that 
seem  to  bubble  quite  naturally  from  the  ready-witted  inhabi- 
tants of  the  distressful  country.  Only  the  other  day,  Mr. 
Le  Fanu  tells  us,  a  man  was  knocked  down  by  the  buffer  of 
an  engine  near  Bray  station,  while  some  waggons  were  being 
shunted.  "He  was  stunned  for  a  moment,  but  very  slightly 
hurt.  The  porters  ran  to  his  assistance.  One  of  them  said, 
'Bring  him  to  the  station  at  once.'  He  thought  they  meant 
the  police-station.  '  What  do  you  want  to  take  me  to  the 
station  for  ?  '  said  he.  '  You  know  who  I  am  ;  and  if  I've  done 
any  damage  to  your  d  d  machine,  sure  I'm  able  to  pay  for 

*  Seventy  Years  nf  Irish  Life;  btitig  Anecdotes  and  Reminiscences.  By 
W.  R  Le  Fanu.    Louden  :  Edward  Arnold.  1893. 


it.' "  Many  as  are  the  anecdotes  that  have  been  told  of  Irish 
jarvies,  many  new  ones  now  appear,  and  nothing  better  than 
some  of  them  has  ever  seen  light.  Father  O'Dwyer,  the  parish 
priest  of  Enniskerry,  gave  a  carman,  who  had  driven  him  home 
on  a  wet  day,  a  glass  of  whisky.  He  begged  for  another  glass. 
Father  O'Dwyer,  who  knew  that  the  man  was  rather  too  fond  of 
spirits,  refused,  and,  still  holding  the  decanter  in  his  hand,  said, 
"  Every  glass  of  that  you  drink  is  a  nail  in  your  coffin."  "  Why, 
then,  your  raverence,"  said  the  man,  "  as  you  have  the  hammer 
in  your  hand,  you  might  as  well  drive  another  nail  in  it."  The 
priest,  who  always  figures  in  stories  of  Irish  life,  appears  again 
over  the  page  giving  a  glass  of  brandy  to  a  carman  who  com- 
plained of  not  feeling  well.  "  How  do  you  feel  now  ?  Didn't 
that  make  another  man  of  you  ?  "  "  Bedad  it  did,  your  raver- 
ence ;  and  the  other  man  would  like  a  glass  too,"  was  the  ready 
reply.  Again,  we  read  of  a  drunken  man,  whom  a  friend 
was  trying  to  bring  to  his  home  some  miles  away,  and  who 
was  reeling  from  one  side  of  the  road  to  the  other.  Says 
the  friend,  "  Come  on,  Pat,  come  on  ;  the  road  is  long." 
"  I  know  it  is  long,"  says  Pat,  "  but  it  isn't  the  length  of 
it,  but  the  breadth  of  it,  that  is  killing  me."  Did  ever  a 
bull  more  native  to  the  soil  browse  than  this  ?  "  An  old 
lady  getting  into  a  cab  in  Grafton  Street,  in  Dublin,  was 
heard  to  say  to  the  driver,  '  Help  me  to  get  in,  my  good  man,  for 
I'm  very  old.'  '  Begorra,  ma'am,'  said  he,  '  no  matter  what  age 
you  are,  you  don't  look  it.' "  The  reminiscences  of  some  of  the 
celebrities  Mr.  Le  Fanu  has  been  intimate  with  in  the  course  of  a 
long  life  will  have  greater  interest  for  many,  and  form,  perhaps, 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  pages  before  us.  Amongst  others 
of  Archbishop  Whately,  perhaps  the  following  is  the  most 
amusing.  Charles  Lever,  the  novelist,  was  walking  with  him 
and  two  curates,  X.  and  Z.,  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  at  a  time  when 
Whately  was  much  exercised  about  mushrooms,  as  to  what  sorts 
were  edible  and  wholesome,  and  what  sorts  poisonous.  As  they 
walked  along,  the  Archbishop  espied  and  picked  up  a  dreadful- 
looking  fungus. 

'  "  Now,  Lever,"  he  said,  "  many  people  might  fancy  that 
this  is  a  poisonous  fungus,  while  in  reality  no  better  or  more 
wholesome  mushroom  grows."  He  broke  a  bit  oil'  and  gave 
it  to  Mr.  X.  with  the  words,  "  Try  a  bit,  X.,  and  tell  us  what  you 
think  of  it." 

"A  very  nice  fungus,  indeed,  your  Grace,  and  rather 
sweetish,"  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  X. 

"  Here's  a  bit  for  you,  Z. ;  let  us  have  your  opinion  of  it." 

"  If  it  were  nicely  cooked,  your  Grace,"  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Z., 
making  a  very  wry  face,  "  with  a  little  salt  and  butter  it 
would,  I  am  sure,  be  delicious." 

Whately  then  turned  to  Lever  and  said,  "  Here,  Lever, 
try  a  bit,  and  say  what  you  think  of  it." 

"  I  thank  your  Grace,  I'd  rather  not,"  said  he.  "  'Tis 
true  I  have  a  brother  in  the  Church,  but  he  is  not  in  your 
Grace's  diocese."  ' 

Many  other  well-known  figures  come  upon  us  here  and  there  in 
these  breezy,  careless,  happy  pages.  We  are  now  in  the  old  Beef- 
steak Club,  now  behind  the  scenes  with  Sheridan  Knowles.  We 
meet  Dan  O'Connell,  Thackeray,  Chief  Justice  Doherty,  Mrs. 
Norton,  and  S.  C.  Hall,  and  hardly  have  we  left  them  ere  we  come 
across  Lord  Dufferin,  Lord  Spencer,  Anthony  Trollope,  and  Baron 
Dowse.  But  whether  the  old  life  or  the  present  is  being  dealt  with, 
the  same  good  humour,  the  same  unflagging  good  spirits,  worthy  of 
Harry  Lorrequer  himself,  shine  out  between  the  lines.  Naturally 
there  is  a  chapter  on  Fishing,  for  Mr.  Le  Fanu  has  for  years  been 
recognized  as  the  king  of  anglers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel.  He  tells  us  that  even  now  he  is  as  keen  as  ever,  and  as 
capable,  too,  we  dare  swear  ;  for  in  his  seven-and-seventieth  year, 
last  summer,  his  record  counts  54  salmon  and  peel,  12S  sea-trout, 
and  over  400  river-trout.  He  has  fished  continuously,  we  learn, 
for  sixty-five  years,  and  the  sum-total  of  his  captures,  could  it  be 
given,  would  be  fairly  staggering.  But  he  has  preserved  no  record 
of  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  sport.  Yet  since  1848  he  has 
creeled : — 

Salmon  and  grilse     ...       ...       ...       ...  1,295 

Sea-trout       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  2,636 

River- and  lake-trout  ...       ...       ...  65,436 

Pike   602 

Yet  his  life  has  been  a  busy  one,  and  this  destruction  was  accom- 
plished during  the  annual  six  weeks'  leave  which  was  allowed  him 
from  his  office.  His  greatest  take  of  trout  in  one  day  was  seven- 
teen dozen  !  In  his  concluding  pages  Mr.  Le  Fanu  ceases  alto- 
gether to  chaff,  and  gives  us  his  views  as  to  his  country  and  its 
future.  He  tells  us  he  has  ever  avoided  politics,  and  perhaps, 
therefore,  his  words  will  be  weighed  carefully  by  those  who 
profess  to  have  the  good  of  an  unfortunate  nationality  at  heart. 
He  can  clearly  recollect  what  the  country  was  over  sixty  years 
ago  and  what  it  is  now,  and  in  his  opinion  the  improvement  is 
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quite  os  great  as  the  most  sanguine  could  Lave  expected.  The 
peasantry  Lave  on  the  whole  a  greater  respect  for  the  law,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  country  is  peaceful  and  quiet.  The 
drainage  and  cultivation  of  the  land  have  all  improved,  and  so 
have  the  dwellings  of  the  peasantry.  Religious  animosity,  how- 
ever, undoubtedly  still  exists  to  a  degree  those  who  live  in 
England  can  hardly  realize.  It  is  dormant  now,  but  is  ready  to 
break  out  on  any  provocation.  And  seventy  years'  experience 
t  caches  Mr.  Le  Fanu  that  the  proposed  change  in  the  government 
of  his  country,  so  far  from  mitigating  the  evil,  would  inten- 
sify it  : — ■ 

'  Looking  back  on  those  long  years,  and  remembering  the 
progress  that  Ireland  has  made,  I  see  no  reason  to  despair  of 
the  future  of  my  country.  Although  during  the  first  five  and 
thirty  years  of  my  life  there  was  comparatively  little  change 
for  the  better  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  since  the  year  1850 
it  has  vastly  improved.  Wages  have  more  than  doubled ;  the 
people  are  better  housed,  better  clad,  and  better  fed.  Inrecent 
years  this  improvement  has  been  even  more  marked  ;  and,  if 
nothing  untoward  arises  to  retard  its  progress,  if  (is  the 
hope  too  sanguine  ?)  Ireland  can  cease  to  be  the  "  battle- 
field of  English  parties,"  it  will,  I  trust,  ere  many  years 
be  as  happy  and  contented  as  any  part  of  our  good  Queen's 
dominions.' 

Such  are  Mr.  Le  Fanu's  last  words,  and  they  are  full  of  signifi- 
cance, lie  has  given  us  a  charming  book,  and  we  are  grateful, 
even  if  with  a  sense  of  favours  to  come.  For,  in  these  days  of 
octogenarian  Prime  Ministers,  "  is  the  hope  too  sanguine  "  that 
we  may  look  for  more  ?  All  who  know  Mr.  Le  Fanu  are  aware 
that  his  rich  mines  of  anecdote  and  humour  are  nowhere  nearly 
exhausted.  There  are  whole  lodes  which  he  has  now  not  even 
touched.  "While  he  can  still  wield  a  rod  as  he  can,  is  it  too 
much  to  ask  that,  in  our  interests,  he  should  pick  up  his  pen 
once  more  ? 


BIBLES  AND  BIBLE-BOOKS. 

"V\^E  have  received  from  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  University 
*  *  Presses  and  from  the  Queen's  Printers  during  the  past  few 
weeks  some  specimens  of  Bibles,  and  of  what  are  generally  called 
"  Helps  "  to  the  Bible,  of  such  excellence  that  they  seem  to  de- 
mand an  article  to  themselves.  A  great  deal  has  been  done  in 
this  way  already  of  late  years ;  but  much  progress  has  been 
recently  made  in  the  way  of  combining  and  co-ordinating,  so  that 
the  text,  the  old  "  concordance,"  and  the  newer  abstracts  of 
recent  discovery — historical,  geographical,  antiquarian,  and  what 
not — should  be  carefully  arranged  under  the  hand  of  the  student, 
and  all  together. 

From  the  Oxford  University  Press  we  have,  in  the  first  place, 
editions  in  various  shapes  of  the  Bible,  with  the  addition  of  the 
"  Helps  to  its  Study  "  of  which  we  have  in  former  years  spoken 
with  high,  but  deserved,  encomium.  These  have  been  steadily 
kept  under  enlargement  and  revisal,  and  now  appear  with 
numerous  and  excellent  illustrations.  It  would  be  almost,  if  not 
quite,  impossible  to  get  more  information  into  a  smaller  space 
than  here,  the  well-known  resources  of  the  Clarendon  Press  in 
the  way  of  print  and  paper  having  been  taxed  to  the  utmost  to 
"  do  the  trick."  It  is  another  and  a  just  boast  of  this  establishment 
that  it  pays  no  less  attention  to  binding  than  to  printing.  Nowa- 
days, as  not  a  few  lovers  of  books  know  to  their  cost,  "  There  is 
nothing  like  leather"  is  an  extremely  fallacious  adage;  but  it  is 
generally  justified  in  the  Oxford  bindings,  both  for  taste  and 
wear. 

Besides  their  adjustment  to  the  sacred  text,  the  "Helps to  the 
Bible  "  are  also  published  in  various  separate  forms,  ranging  in  price 
to  the  almost  impossible  figure  of  one  shilling,  but  always  clear 
and  readable  and  excellently  executed. 

Cambridge  sends  us  no  texts  of  the  Scriptures,  but  does  send 
us  the  excellent  Cambridge  Companion  to  the  Bible,  which  is 
compiled  on  principles  sufficiently  difi'erent  from  the  "Helps,"  and 
yet,  necessarily,  in  parts  the  same.  Here,  too,  there  is  a  con- 
cordance, and  here,  also,  some  excellent  maps — indeed  the 
maps  here  are  of  quite  peculiar  excellence.  But  the  miscellaneous 
articles  here  are  less  tabular  and  dictionary-fashion,  and  are 
written  more  in  the  form  of  continuous  excursus — an  arrange- 
ment which  has  its  advantages. 

Lastly,  we  have  to  notice  from  Messr3.  Eyre  &  Spottis- 
woode  an  extremely  handsome  edition  of  the  Variorum  Teacher  s 
Bible,  completed  by  a  set  of  "  Aids  to  the  Student "  which  do  not 
yield  in  any  respect  concordance,  maps,  or  miscellaneous 
articles — to  those  already  noticed.  The  more  excellent  way 
■would  be,  no  doubt,  to  keep  all  three  at  hand,  as  no  one  knows 
where  one  may  complete  the  other.    But  with  no  one  of  the 


three  is  the  ordinary  student  of  the  Bible  likely  to  go  wrong; 
and  without  any  one  of  them  he  is  very  likely,  if  not  to  go 
wrong,  to  remain  in  the  dark,  where  he  might  easily  enlighten 
himself. 


BENYOWSKl'S  MEMOIKS  AND  TRAVELS.* 

< 1  HIE  Count  Mauritius  Augustus  de  Benyowski  was  the  con- 
temporary  of  Cagliostro,  and  a  very  impudent  liar.  These 
are  two  well-authenticated  facts,  but  it  appears  from  Captain 
Pasfield  Oliver's  introduction  to  this  reprint  of  the  Count's 
memoirs  and  travels,  that  a  few  other  details  of  his  history  are 
known  with  some  approach  to  certainty.  He  was  born  in 
Hungary,  at  Verbo,  of  a  noble  family,  and  was  a  prisoner  in 
Russia.  The  Russians  sent  him  to  Kamtchatka.  There  he  and  a 
number  of  others  took  advantage  of  a  military  outbreak  in  the 
penal  settlement  to  get  on  board  of  a  galliot  called  the 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paid,  commanded  by  one  Csurin,  who,  being 
under  suspicion  for  murder  and  mutiny,  had  excellent  reasons 
of  his  own  for  putting  a  safe  distance  between  himself  and  the 
police.  The  runaways  reached  Macao  at  some  time  in  1 77 1 ,  and 
Benyowski  made  his  way  back  to  Europe  in  a  French  East 
Indiaman.  After  some  years  of  obscurity  he  was  taken  up  by 
the  Due  d'Aiguillon,  who  sent  him  out  to  Madagascar  on  a 
colonial  adventure.  Benyowski  did  not  prove  a  successful 
colonial  governor,  and  in  three  years  was  back  in  Paris,  where 
nobody  would  have  anything  to  say  to  him.  After  a  time  he 
fell  in  with  an  unlucky  M.  de  Magellan,  a  descendant  of  the 
Portuguese  explorer.  M.  de  Magellan  was  induced  to  give  him 
some  money  for  a  new  colonial  adventure  in  Madagascar  which 
was  to  make  all  their  fortunes.  It  ended  in  the  shooting  of 
Benyowski  as  a  pirate  by  the  French  and  the  loss  of  M.  de 
Magellan's  money.  All  the  poor  gentleman  had  to  show  for  his 
adventure  was  the  MS.  of  the  Count's  Memoirs.  These 
he  sold  to  Mr.  Nicholson,  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  published 
the  translation  now  reprinted  by  Captain  Pasfield  Oliver. 

A  fairly  careful  reading  of  the  volume  does  not  leave  us  with 
the  conviction  that  the  adventure  was  worth  undertaking. 
Benyowski,  though  a  liar,  was  not  gifted  with  any  respectable 
degree  of  imagination.  His  Memoirs,  which  end  with  his  return 
to  France  afcer  the  escape  from  Kamtchatka,  were  manifestly 
made  up  after  the  manner  of  those  Travels  in  Mesopotamia  which 
were  compiled  by  unfortunate  literary  characters  confined  in  the 
Fleet.  Captain  Oliver  points  out,  in  a  note,  that  Benyowski 
drew  freely  on  Chappe  d'Auteroche  and  other  known  books  of  the 
time.  He  had,  it  is  true,  actually  been  to  his  Mesopotamia ;  but 
this  did  not  give  him  any  visible  superiority  over  the  legendary 
literary  gentlemen.  He  really  seems  to  have  seen  nothing  with 
his  own  eyes  which  any  hack  worth  his  salt  could  not  have 
seen  in  the  books  of  other  men.  His  lies  are  common- 
place. It  is  not  of  thrilling  interest  to  learn  now  that  there 
was  an  Hungarian  adventurer  of  the  last  century  who  built 
a  very  dull  romance  on  a  story  which,  if  it  had  been  honestly 
told,  might  possibly  have  been  worth  reading.  Of  course 
Benyowski  is  copious  on  the  theme  of  his  own  valour,  generosity, 
and  discretion ;  but  it  is  in  the  way  of  mere  bald  asser- 
tion, with  none  of  the  vivacity  and  colour  which  make  the 
vain  rogue  occasionally  amusing.  Moreover,  he  is  monotonous. 
His  associates  are  always  throwing  themselves  at  his  feet  and 
adoring  his  superiority.  There  is  one  Stephanow,  a  most  incor- 
rigible person,  who  is  for  ever  intriguing  against  the  good  and 
great  Count  in  vain.  When  he  is  detected  he  "  throws  himself 
at  my  feet,"  and  "  I  "  magnanimously  forgive  him.  Of  course,  too, 
there  is  the  touch  of  sentiment,  the  noble  savage,  the  innocent 
native,  who  never  failed  in  the  days  of  the  glory  of  Rousseau. 
Miss  Aphanasia  Nilow  (we  have  to  thank  the  translator 
for  the  Miss)  supplies  the  sentiment.  She  was  a  lovely 
girl,  and  the  daughter  of  Lhe  Governor.  Benyowski  was 
constrained  to  become  engaged  to  her  in  the  interest  of  the 
"Association"  of  prisoners,  though  it  was  pain  and  grief  to  him, 
for  he  was  a  moral  man,  with  a  wife  at  home.  We  are  pro- 
foundly uninterested  in  Miss  Aphanasia  Nilow.  Moreover,  we 
do  not  believe  in  her  any  more  than  we  do  in  the  Count's  estates 
in  Lithuania,  which  Captain  Oliver,  sagaciously  enough,  guesses 
were  situated  about  his  castles  in  Spain;  or  his  cruises  for  the 
"  States  of  Malta,"  or  his  commission  as  Muster  Master-General  to 
the  Confederates  of  Bur. 

The  last  part  of  the  book,  which  gives  the  account  of  the 
voyage  from  Kamtchatka  to  Macao,  is  one,  and  one  of  the  least 

*  The  Memoirs  (tint  Travels  of  Mauritius  Augustus,  Count  bf  Benyowski, 
in  Siberia,  Kamchatka,  Japan  and  the  Liukitl  Islands,  and  Formosa.  I'  lom 
ilia  Translation  of  bis  original  Manuscript  (1741-1771).  By  William 
Nicholson,  F.R.S.  1790  Baited  by  Ciptain  Pasfield  Oliver.  Illustrated. 
London:  T.  Fisher  Li  11  win.  1893. 
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interesting,  of  the  large  body  of  "  imaginary  voyages."  Benyowski 
reached  Macao  at  a  time  when  the  fur  trade  of  Eastern  Siberia 
and  the  seal  fishery  of  Behring  Sea  were  beginning  to  attract 
attention.  To  make  himself  important,  he  invented  a  long  story, 
very  dull,  and  very  colourless,  to  the  effect  that  after  leaving 
Kaintchatka  he  and  his  associates  had  cruised  to  the  north  and 
had  touched  on  the  American  coast.  Of  course,  he  was  full  of 
the  most  valuable  information  about  the  fur  trade,  which  he 
would  reveal  on  a  proper  occasion.  Of  course,  too,  the  base- 
minded  English  at  Macao  endeavoured  to  filch  his  knowledge  ; 
but  he  kept  it  for  himself  and  the  French,  "  a  nation  to  which  I 
shall  probably  attach  myself  in  future."  Captain  Oliver  shows 
that  he  was  brought  to  book  at  Mauritius,  and  found  to  be  abso- 
lutely ignorant,  not  only  of  the  seas  he  professed  to  have  sailed 
in,  but  of  the  veiy  rudiments  of  seamanship. 


PRINTERS'  AXD  PUBLISHERS'  DEVICES." 

THERE  are  few  phases  of  typography,  as  Mr.  Roberts  truly 
remarks  in  his  preface,  open  to  the  charge  of  being 
neglected.  The  catalogue  of  works  on  the  Ars  Bibliopoetica 
already  in  print  is  enormous  and  most  catholic  in  choice  ;  and,  if 
we  are  to  judge  by  the  very  regular  supply  of  "Book-lovers' 
Series,"  "Books  about  Books,"  books  on  the  noble  mystery  of 
book-making  generally,  the  demand  for  information  on  the  high- 
ways and  byways  of  that 

wonderful  art  which  perpetuates 
The  fleeting  thought  and  word 

shows  little  sign  of  waning.  But,  curiously  enough,  if  we  con- 
sider its  many-sided  interest,  the  printer's  mark  belongs  to  a 
branch  of  typographical  history  which  has  been  the  least  anato- 
mized, by  English  writers  at  any  rate.  The  French,  according  to 
their  wont  in  such  matters,  are  well  ahead  of  us ;  the  Germans  in 
a  lesser  degree. 

Much  information  on  this  bye  subject  is,  of  course,  gleanable 
among  the  leaves  of  Ames  and  Herbert's  Typographical  Anti- 
quities, in  the  Pentateuch  of  Printing,  in  that  admirable  work, 
"  The  Book,"  of  M.  Bouchot  under  its  new  English  dress,  in  Mr. 
Pollard's  learned  essays  on  the  "  Title  Page  "  and  "  Early  Printed 
Books,"  in  Mr.  J.  H.  Slater's  disquisition  on  "Book  Collecting," 
and  in  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  various  bibliophilic  chapters.  But 
gleanings  of  this  kind  only  act  as  appetizers.  In  Mr.  Roberts's 
goodly  volume  the  curious  in  matters  of  publishers'  artistic  de- 
vices will  find  at  last  materials  not  for  one  but  for  many  heavy 
meals. 

In  the  latest  addition  to  the  Ex-Libris  Series  the  author 
adverts  to  and  generally  describes  the  marks  of  some  five  hundred 
printers  and  vendors  of  books,  and  gives  actual  examples  of 
nearly  half  that  number. 

The  subject  treated  in  that  substantial  mode  is  hardly  one  that 
would  easily  foster  racy  and  elegant  writing.  It  would  be  idle 
to  look  in  a  solid  handbook  for  the  winning,  lightsome  style  of 
Mr.  Lang,  for  example,  butinant,  comme  Vabeillc,  with  his  usual 
desultory  eclecticism  on  the  shelves  of  "  The  Library,"  or  among 
"  Books  and  Bookmen."  Its  purpose  is  to  gather  an  array  of  hard 
fact3  and  to  present  the  same  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

In  dealing  with  such  a  number  of  examples  there  is,  of  course, 
a  choice  of  many  equally  good  methods,  any  one  of  which  may 
fail  to  appeal  to  some  class  of  readers,  according  to  the  special 
kind  of  interest  they  may  take  in  the  subject.  Mr.  Roberts 
has  adopted  the  scheme  which  must  conciliate  the  greatest 
number  of  inquirers.  His  critical  catalogue  of  Printers'  Marks 
is  divided  into  nationalities- — English,  French,  German,  Dutch 
and  Flemish,  Italian  and  Spanish — and  each  division  is  examined 
in  chronological  order,  the  period  extending  from  the  establish- 
ment of  the  earliest  printing  presses  in  each  country,  until  the 
seventeenth  century  (except  in  the  case  of  England,  where  the 
investigation  is  carried  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth).  This 
synopsis  is  introduced  by  two  critical  chapters  on  the  general 
aspects  of  the  Printers'  Marks,  their  place  in  the  history  of  artj 
their  value  as  symbolical  "  conceits,"  the  evolution  of  styles  ;  in 
short,  with  the  various  matters  concerning  the  assthetics  of  the 
subject.  The  concluding  chapter  somewhat  abruptly  jumps  to 
modern  instances  of  English  Printers',  or  rather  Publishers',  Tokens 
— for  comparatively  few  printing  firms  have  kept  up  the  custom 
of  marks  since  the  all  but  general  dissociation  of  printing  and 
publishing  concerns.  . 

*  Printers'  Marks  :  a  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Typography.  By  W. 
Roberts,  Editor  of  '•  The  Bookworm."  (Ex-Libri*  series,  edited  by  Gleeson 
White.)    Lond"n:  Bell  &  Sons.  1893. 


It  is  obvious  that  the  chief  interest  in  a  compilation  of  this* 
kind  must  lie  in  its  illustration.  The  text  can  hardly  be  more, 
except  when  dealing  with  general  considerations,  than  a  series  of 
explanatory  legends  or  running  comments. 

The  story  of  Printers'  Marks  as  an  institution  is  at  the  same 
time  very  simple  and  very  indeterminate.  At  first  flush  it  seems 
most  natural  to  look  upon  these  typographic  badges  mainly  as 
trade  marks  precautionary  against  piracy;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  celebrated  wranglings  are  on  record  between  printers 
(among  which  that  of  our  own  Richard  Pynson  with  Robert 
Redman)  in  which  the  ground  of  vituperation  was  the  un- 
warranted adoption  or  even  imitation  of  certain  devices  considered 
privileged  by  the  original  deviser.  To  a  great  extent  it  has 
always  been,  and  is  still,  a  trade  mark,  but  only  in  artistic  corro- 
boration of  the  imprint.  Without  the  latter,  the  Olive  Tree, 
the  Sphere,  the  Anchora  Grassa,  the  Compass,  usually  associated 
in  bibliognostie  eyes  with  the  productions  of  the  Estiennes,  the 
Elzevirs,  the  Aides,  and  the  Plantin  Press,  were  merely  more  or 
less  cunning  and  artistic  materials  available  by  whoso  took  a 
fancy  to  them,  or  lacked  the  amount  of  originality  required  for 
the  elaboration  of  another  token. 

It  is,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  more  rational  to  look  upon  the 
"  Printer's  Mark  "  chiefly  as  a  decorative  device,  pure  and  simple, 
akin  in  spirit  to  the  book-plate  of  private  book-owners,  which 
can  be  altered,  improved,  exchanged  for  another  in  different  style, 
or  suppressed  altogether,  according  to  the  fancy  of  its  deviser  and 
the  character  of  the  title-page.  At  all  times  it  has  lacked,  as  a 
proprietary  stamp,  the  permanency  and  the  specification  that  men 
are  wont,  for  instance,  to  associate  with  Armory,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  with  the  modern  trade-mark,  "to  imitate 
which  is  forgery." 

In  fact,  he  who  would  claim  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  devices 
of  printers  and  publishers  has  to  make  himself  familiar  with  many 
more  than  one  in  connexion  with  each  firm  of  note.  The  Estiennes 
used  some  twenty,  the  Gryphes  at  least  eight,  the  Elzevir  family 
a  dozen  or  so,  and  the  Aides  almost  as  many  ;  our  own  Wynkyn 
de  Worde  and  Richard  Pynson  nine  and  four  respectively,  and 
variants.  In  short,  the  occurrence  of  one  definite  token,  equiva- 
lent in  its  purpose  to  a  "  coat  "  or  a  registered  stamp,  destined  to 
herald  the  work  of  a  given  firm,  is  quite  the  exception.  The 
mark  of  Philippe  Pigouchet  is  one  of  the  very  few  in  this  category, 
and  his  device  was  closely  imitated  in  this  country  by  Walter 
Chapman,  and  also  by  Thomas  Davidson.  From  the  appearance 
of  the  twin  sable  shields,  suspended  on  a  branch  lopped  from  the 
Tree  of  Life,  and  charged  with  printer's  rules  argent,  used  by 
Fust  and  Schoeffer  to  embellish  the  colophon  of  the  MaiDz  Psalter 
in  1457,  the  first  token  of  this  kind,  to  the  ornamented  imprint 
devised  by  Mr.  WTilliam  Morris  for  the  Kelmscott  Press,  the 
evolution  of  the  Printer's  Mark  should  mainly  be  investigated 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  decorative  and  symbolical  art. 

It  cannot  be  said  that,  in  including  Mr.  Roberts's  work  in  their 
Ex-Libris  Series,  Messrs.  Bell  have  "  stretched  a  point " ;  the 
most  cursory  inspection  of  the  examples  here  brought  together 
must  at  once  recall  to  the  "  student "  that  the  composition  of 
these  tokens  is  identical  in  spirit  with  that  of  the  emblematic 
book-plates  of  later  date.  The  list  of  classes  into  which  printers, 
marks  could  be  segregated  is,  of  course,  very  large ;  but  they  are 
all  symbolical  in  various  manners,  and  the  style  of  decorative 
treatment  follows  closely  the  most  prevalent  decorative  fashion 
of  the  successive  ages.  Like  book-plates,  many  of  them  are 
heraldic  (although  in  defiance  of  the  spirit  and  laws  of  heraldry), 
and  display  a  blazonry,  sometimes  purporting  to  be  personal, 
sometimes  belonging  to  the  native  city  or  to  the  patrons  of 
printers. 

Thus  does  Antoine  Verard  display  three  fleurs  de  lys ;  John 
Rastell  accaparates  England  and  Wales;  Craft  Miiller  and 
Mathias  van  derGojs  are  superbly  heraldic  in  the  most  dishevelled 
of  "  Alt-Deutsch  "  styles;  Johann  Kculhoff  and  Nicholas  Cajsar 
assume  the  three  crowns  in  chief  of  the  City  of  Cologne ;  Jacob 
Stadelberger  blazons  the  lion  of  Heidelberg  and  the  fusilly- 
bendy  of  Bavaria,  whilst  our  Rowland  Hall  utilizes  the  eagle  and 
key  of  Geneva  to  stamp  his  religious  publications.  In  Italy  the 
younger  Aldus  spreads  his  newly-acquired  coat  on  his  title-pages, 
and  the  Giuntas  make  full  artistic  use  of  the  Florentine  giglio. 
Notable  examples  of  this  kind  are  most  numerous.  But  almost 
in  all  cases  this  heraldic  display  is  qualified  by  emblematic 
adjuncts. 

The  greater  number,  however,  are  fanciful  symbolical  conceits  : 
supported  monograms,  merchants'  marks,  or  canting  objects  in 
travesty  of  armorial  charges.  Among  these  the  punning,  or  rebus. 
device  occurs  prominently  ;  the  grafted  branch  issuant  from  a  ton 
for  Grafton,  together  with  the  legion  of  pictorial  puns  in  ton,. 
Bolt-ton,  Myddle-ton,  and  so  forth  ;  a  paviour  within  a  scrolled 
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cartouche  for  T.  Pavier  ;  a  little  sleepy  scene  explained  by  the 
motto,  "  Arise,  for  it  is  day,"  for  John  Day  ;  an  aggressive  cock 
perched  on  a  stack  of  logs  for  Thomas  Woodcock.  Dolet  chooses 
as  his  mark  a  chip-axe,  emblematic  of  doler,  old  French  for 
chipping,  and  in  support  of  his  motto:  "Scabra  et  impolita  ad 
amussim  dolo  atque  perfolia."  Hughe  de  la  Porte  has  an  alle- 
gorical doorway  in  Renascence  style  and  a  Samson  loaded  with 
the  gates  of  Gaza.  Jacques  Colomies  has  a  dovecot ;  Matthias 
Biener  (Apiarius)  a  bear  in  the  enjoyment  of  honeycombs. 

A  groat  number  of  marks  are  also  mere  reproductions  of  shop- 
signs — which  themselves  are  almost  invariably  emblematic. 
Hence  the  recurring  devices  with  Times  and  hour-glasses,  syrens 
and  angels,  anchors  and  compasses,  trees  and  serpents,  Adam 
and  Eve,  unicorns  and  hoc  genus  omne.  This  custom,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note,  is  being  quaintly  perpetuated  by  sundry  modern 
firms — the  Longmans,  for  example,  "  At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship  "  ; 
Cassells  at  "  La  Belle  Sauvage " ;  whilst  punning  devices,  even 
as  in  the  days  of  Galliot  du  Pre,  with  his  galliotte,  and  Pynson, 
with  his  chirping  chaffinch,  have  endured,  and  now  appear,  in 
such  publishers'  marks  as  George  Bell's,  Lawrence  &  Bullen's, 
and  David  Nutt's.  Another  very  definite  type,  common  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  revived  by  sundry  modern  firms — Swan 
Sonnenschein,  Fi3her  Unwin,  and  many  others — displays  the 
Tree  of  Literature,  Arbor  vita;  or  Arbor  scientuc ,  from  the  master- 
branch  of  which  depends  a  shield  charged  either  with  a  monogram 
or  some  mercantile  symbols. 

These  cabalistic-looking  signs,  often  very  ingenious  in  their 
mystical  obscurity,  the  mediaeval  "merchants'  marks,"  which 
appear  so  frequently  in  the  guise  of  heraldic  charges  on  the 
earlier  printers'  devices,  might  easily  have  afforded  matter 
enough  for  a  most  interesting  chapter  by  themselves.  Perhaps, 
however,  it  may  be  that  there  is  really  no  trustworthy  informa- 
tion obtainable  on  their  true  origin  and  the  real  meaning  of  their 
symbolism.  Mr.  Roberts  is  content  to  quote  Delalain's  series  of 
hitherto  unanswered  queries  on  what  he  calls  "  la  persistance  de  la 
croix"  in  Printers'  Marks.  This,  however,  is  not  the  difficulty. 
Nothing  could  be  more  idoneous  to  the  mediaeval  mind  than  a  firm 
belief  in  the  propitiatory  nature  of  cruciferous  designs  as  brands  for 
goods  ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  the  hard  dying  of 
a  class  of  symbols  so  long  associated  with  the  book- trade.  But  the 
fascinating,  though  apparently  as  yet  little  explored,  ground  of 
investigation  in  this  matter  is  the  history  of  the  numerous 
symbols,  religious  and  profane,  which  seem  to  have  been  com- 
bined at  various  times  to  produce  the  typographic  merchant's 
marks.  These  designs  occur  in  endless  variety,  and  although  they 
all  bear  an  unmistakable  common  physiognomy,  have  all  a  sepa- 
rate individuality. 

It  would  be  deeply  interesting,  for  instance,  to  know  how  far  the 
holy  Chrisma  of  the  Roman-Byzantine  period  (which  reappeared 
universally  after  the  twelfth  century)  may  have  been  the  proto- 
type, as  a  talisman,  of  that  puzzling  "  crossed  four  "  which  is  so 
frequent  a  feature  in  tb  e  merchant's  mark ;  how  far,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  cabalistic  signs  of  Ophiel,  Bethor,  and  Hagith,  the  lucky  stars 
Mercury,  Jupiter,  and  Venus,  duly  qualified  by  sundry  crosses, 
may  have  been  adopted  for  propitiatory  purposes,  producing  very 
similar  designs.  Again,  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  recognize 
as  leading  types  of  these  crossed  devices  the  sacred  monogram 
I.H.S.  within  the  nimbus,  and  the  Alpha  and  Omega  attendant 
on  the  cross,  adapted,  with  naive  profanity,  to  suit  printers' 
initials.  But  even  in  monogrammatic  compositions  of  sacred 
origin  signs  of  unmistakably  necromantic  connexion  frequently 
find  their  way — always  under  the  aegis  of  the  cross  or  some 
trilateral  symbols  of  the  Trinity — Rosicrucian  indices,  or  the 
Egyptiac  Tan  and  Crux  ansata,  or  the  universal  Fylfot,  the 
Tetragram,  the  Rentable  of  the  Cabalist,  or  the  Zodiacal  signs 
of  the  Astrologer.  This  attractive  chapter  in  the  history  of 
symbolism  generally,  yet  closely  connected  with  the  present  sub- 
ject, has  yet  to  be  written. 

It  would  be  ungracious,  however,  to  complain  of  a  work 
because  it  suggests  further,  and  even  more  interesting,  investiga- 
tion. A  complete  inventory  of  Printers'  Marks  may  never  be 
produced,  but  the  work  is  undoubtedly  quite  feasible ;  and  it  is 
no  faint  praise  for  such  a  book  as  Mr.  Roberts  has  brought  forward 
to  point  out  that  its  perusal  will  make  many  a  bibliophile  long  for 
a  more  exhaustive  catalogue.  As  it  stands  it  must  remain  a  rich 
mine  of  information.  Not  a  few  casual  readers  will  learn  to  at- 
tach some  novel  value  to  an  otherwise  overpoweringly  dull  ancient 
tome  if  it  be  found  to  possess  a  quaint  or  artistic  Printer's  Mark  ; 
and  if,  perchance,  they  read  again  that  fascinating  Rondeau  of  Mr. 
Lang's  in  Villonesque  French,  they  may  suddenly  feel  a  new  and 
poignant  sympathy  with  the  book-hunter  who  muses — 

3u  loiifl  Orii  quinsf  puur  flaircr  waiitt  btrur  Itbrr, 


and  confesses  : — 

SDrS  (Sorbin?  la  jSphne  me  rrnfl  jibrr 
<£t  la  jgMirrnr  autfgi  m'rsmcut.   ©ranrj  rag 
dFatt»je  ti'ffisitirniir,  gioc  ou  Unlet.  QHnte,  la<S ! 

ILr  bteur  Carton  uc  sc  rencontre  »a£  

dSn  tnuqumaiit ! 


THEATRICAL  NOTES.* 

T  OURNALISM  has  been  described  a3  the  grave  of  genius,  a 
"  saying  to  which  a  variety  of  meanings  may  be  ascribed. 
Without  going  the  length  of  yielding  unqualified  agreement,  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  if  in  journalism  many  things  are  buried 
whose  sepulture  none  need  regret,  there  are  others  of  far  too  great 
a  value  to  be  allowed  to  lie  profitless.  Much,  indeed  most,  of  the 
theatrical  criticism  of  to-day  is  as  ephemeral  as  it  is  personal, 
mainly  because  it  is  personal,  and  we  welcome,  therefore,  with 
the  greater  pleasure  a  book  written  in  the  spirit  of  pure  criti- 
cism by  a  critic  endowed  with  the  rare  qualities  of  scholarship, 
judicial  balance,  and  fine  appreciation.  The  present  work,  a 
selection  from  articles  which,  we  are  told,  have  appeared  in  the 
Athenceum,  starts  with  Mr.  Irving's  Hamlet,  in  November  1874, 
and  ends  with  the  production  of  The  Falcon,  in  December 
1879.  Mr.  Knight,  however,  promises  us  that,  should  this  con- 
tribution to  stage  history  prove  acceptable,  materials  are  in  hand 
for  a  second  volume,  which  will  bring  the  matter  up  to  date,  and 
link  the  drama  of  Byron,  Wills,  and  Albery  with  that  of  Mr. 
Pinero,  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  and  Mr.  Grundy.  That  this 
contribution  to  stage  history  will  prove  acceptable  leaves  no 
room  for  any  doubt  except  as  to  the  wisdom  of  limiting  the  addi- 
tion to  one  volume,  for  it  seems  obvious  that  if  the  period 
between  the  end  of  1874  and' the  same  part  of  1879  occupies  a 
volume  so  chokeful  of  good  things  as  the  present  book  is,  a 
fairly  long  series  will  be  necessary  to  complete  the  record  up 
to  1893,  to  say  nothing  of  the  work  in  the  many  long  years 
during  which  we  hope  Mr.  Knight  will  continue  his  pleasant 
labours.  In  an  admirable  introduction,  he  gives  reason  for  the 
optimism  clearly  discernible  throughout  his  criticisms,  with  a 
generous  recognition  of  the  benefits  derived  by  the  English 
public  and  the  English  stage  together  from  the  visits  of  the 
companies  of  the  Comedie  Francaise,  the  Gymnase-Dramatique, 
the  Vaudeville,  the  Palais  Royal,  the  Saxe-Meiningen  Company, 
and  the  Rotterdam  Company,  and  with  a  justly  balanced  estimate 
of  the  influence  of  Ibsen  upon  the  English  drama  of  to-day.  For 
thirty  years,  Mr.  Knight  tells  us,  he  has  watched  with  close 
interest  the  progress  of  the  stage  in  England,  and  he  points  out 
that,  although  such  a  period  in  the  present  day  does  not  mean  so 
much  as  that  thirty  years  which  takes  us  from  Ferrex  and  Porrex 
or  Gammer  Gurtoris  Needle  to  Marlowe's  Fdward  II,  some- 
thing very  like  a  revolution  has  occurred  in  English  stage  matters 
since  the  beginning  of  his  benevolent  observation.  The  Hamlet 
of  1874  was  an  epoch-making  production;  Sweethearts  marked 
the  rise  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  The  Merry  Wives  was  near  to  Phelps's 
exit,  and  Our  Boys  showed  us  H.  J.  Byron  at  the  height  of  his 
success.  In  1875  we  na<^  Salvini  among  us,  Dion  Boucicault 
wrote  The  Shaughraun,  and  Charles  Mathews  wrote  and  played 
My  Awful  Dad.  As  to  the  last-named  play,  Mr.  Knight  gives 
the  sound  answer  to  the  objections  on  moral  grounds  to  the  farce 
— namely,  that  it  is  a  farce— and  he  asserts  truly  that  "  the 
actions  of  its  denizens  (i.e.  of  the  domain  of  farce)  are  not  to  be 
tried  by  any  standard  of  sanity."  No  less  sound  is  his  criticism 
of  the  acting : — 

'  The  highest  praise  and  the  strongest  condemnation  of  the 
performance  are,  however,  involved  in  the  impression  gene- 
rally conveyed.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  remarkable  feat  for  an 
actor  of  Mr.  Mathews's  age  to  perform.  Art  is,  however, 
cruel  as  nature,  and  the  moment  a  performance  is  remarkable 
rather  than  attractive,  her  concern  with  it  is  over. 

Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must 
As  chimney  sweepers  come  to  dust 

says  Shakspeare.  This  is  true  of  art  as  of  nature,  and  when  a 
performance  reminds  one  only  of  past  triumphs,  art — whether 
the  actor  is  called  Mathews,  or  Lemaitre,  or  Dejazet — erects  a 
tombstone  over  the  living  man.' 

Jn  his  ins;stence  that  terror,  and  not  horror,  is  the  true  note  of 
tragedy,  the  author  enforces  a  principle  as  often  neglected  in 
(practice  as  acknowledged  in  theory,  at  least  so  far  as  a  certain 
jmodem  school  of  dramatic  art  is  concerned.  There  are  points, 
iliowr.ver,  on  which  we  are  compelled  to  join  issue  with  Mr. 
Knight.    The  objection  to  the  inconsistency  of  Polonius  has 

•  Theatrical  Notes.  By  Joseph  Knight.  Loi  don  :  I  awreuce  &  Bullen. 
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been  made  before  and  sufficiently  dealt  with ;   but  we  find  it 
difficult  to  understand  howf  any  one^can  say,  with  Mr.  Knight, 
"  We  are  often  disposed  to^ask  if  (the  gags  of  the  first  actor 
have  not    got  incorporated  into  j[the  text   of  this  part  in  a 
larger  proportion    than  usual."     Hazlitt,  with  perfect  force 
and  lucidity,  has  considered  the  objection,  and  we  thought  that 
the  last  word  on  the  point  had  been  said.     We  may  admit 
with  propriety  that  the  part  is  perplexing ;  hence  the  difficulty^ 
and  the  credit — to  Mr.  Chippendale  and  every  other  actor  wh<) 
has  played  it.    But  to  say  that  it  is  irreconcilable  is  to  condemn 
all  inconsistent  character,  and"therefore  all  human  nature.  Notl 
to  dwell  upon   the  point,  thej'various  positions  occupied  by] 
Polonius — father,  courtier,  and  what  not — seem  amply  to  account  I 
for  these  variations.    Again,  to  style  the  Falstaff  of  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor  "  the  one  defect  among  the  characters  of  the 
play,"  and  to  add  that  "  he  is  not  a  shadow  of  his  former  self,"  is 
to  go  far.    Admitting  that  Shakspeare  may  not  have  continued 
him  with  a  light  heart  or  willing  mind,  there  is  no  ground  for 
averring  that  "  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  pretence  for  asserting 
Sir  John  to  be  in  love  with  anything  except  the  money-bags  of 
his  neighbour,"  although  we  may  allow  that  "  he  had  never  been 
inattentive  "  to  them.    That  his  love  may  have  been  born  of 
sheer  vanity,  and  no  very  worthy  love,  is  true  enough,  and  it  is 
equally  probable  that  he  was  not  likely  to  inspire  love  in  the 
sex  with  little  or  no  appreciation  of  humour,  even  though  it 
may  be  the  fact  that  he  was  revived  to  please   that  most 
masculine  of  Queens,  Elizabeth.    It  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  here  he  is  older  than  the  man  who  could  twist  Dame 
Quickly  round  his  finger.  On  a  broader  ground  still,  it  is  clear  that, 
if  Falstaff  was  to  be  made  in  love,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  make  him  a  successful  lover.    He  would  have  been  ridiculous, 
and  not  droll.    On  the  other  hand,  too  deep  a  measure  of  sincerity 
would  have  made  his  failure  too  pitiable  a  thing,  and,  in  the  end, 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  on  this  point,  as  on  a  good  many 
others,  that  Shakspeare  has  done  the  best  possible  with  the 
character.    One  other  point,  and  we  have  done.    SpeakiDg  of 
the  Lyceum  revival  of  Macbeth  in  1875,  Mr.  Knight  objects  to 
the  violent  menace  accompanying  Macduff's  question,  "  Where- 
fore did  you  so  ?  "  with  relation  to  the  killing  of  the  grooms  by 
Macbeth,  and  refers  to  the  following  speech  of  Macbeth  as  show- 
ing "  clearly  that  no  such  anger  as  is  evinced  in  the  representa- 
tion had  been  perceived  by  him."    Surely  it  was  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  for  any  man,  and  especially  an  impulsive 
soldier  like  Macduff,  to  break  out  into  violent  anger  at  the 
hypocritical  speech  of  Macbeth — 

0,  yet  I  do  repent  me  of  my  fury, 
That  I  did  kill  them. 

and  the  "  Who  can  be  wise,  amaz'd,  temperate,  and  furious '' 
speech  is  clearly  in  answer  to  an  outburst  of  fury  rather  than  to 
a  mere  mild  question. 

If  we  might  make  a  captious  objection,  it  would  be  to  the 
modest  misleading  of  the  title.  Theatrical  Notes  is  on  the  title- 
page  and  cover,  but  the  pages  are  more  appropriately  headed 
"  Dramatic  Criticism."  Dramatic  criticism  it  is,  and  as  such  of 
far  greater  value  in  these  days  of  "  theatrical  notices  "  than  as 
the  mere  record  for  which  Mr.  Knight  takes  credit,  although 
in  that  respect  alone  its  value  is  far  from  contemptible.  Even  if 
the  book  should  have  no  other  use,  it  would  serve  a  sufficiently 
lofty  purpose  in  emphasizing  the  lesson  that  sound  criticism, 
even  where  unfavourable,  is  not  incompatible  with  kindliness  and 
courtesy. 


ENGLISH  BOOK-PLATES.* 

f  I  THIS  is  a  second  edition  of  the  volume  reviewed  in  these 
-*-  columns  in  January  1893.  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
Mr.  Castle  would  not  have  been  better  advised  to  make  a  second 
volume  of  the  material  now  incorporated  with  what  is  practically 
a  reissue.  Purchasers  of  the  first  would  have  been  sure  to  supple- 
ment it  with  the  second  volume  ;  whereas  now,  those  who 
invested  in  the  first  will  think  twice  before  they  buy  it  again  for 
the  sake  of  a  few  additions.  The  collection  of  notes  and  plates, 
however,  has  increased  so  much  in  a  few  months  as  to  prove  that 
by  waiting  a  year  or  two  Mr.  Castle  might  have  been  certain  of 
obtaining  sufficient  material.  We  observe  a  few  trivial  misprints, 
which  occurred  also  in  the  first  edition — and  there  our  fault- 
finding may  cease.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  absolute 
immunity  from  the  vagaries  of  sportive  compositors  in  a  book 
so  full  of  names  and  dates. 

The  first,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  noteworthy,  addition 
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forms  the  frontispiece,  and  consists  of  the  arms  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  engraved  on  wood  and  coloured.  Bacon,  who  was  the 
father  of  Viscount  St.  Albans,  gave  some  books  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  They  are  still  in  the  Library,  and  each  of  them 
has  the  simple  book-plate  here  copied,  with  the  date,  1574. 
Another  very  interesting  addition  is  that  of  an  engraving  by 
Mr.  Sherborne  of  the  arms  of  Lord  Wolseley.  Mr.  Sherborne  is 
sometimes  unequal,  and  his  mantlings  are  often  very  limp,  and 
unlike  those  of  Diirer  or  Beham,  on  whom  his  work  is  very 
evidently  moulded.  There  is  no  such  fault  to  be  found  with  this 
beautiful  print.  It  is  remarkable  for  "  the  wonderfully  strong 
and  clear  manner  in  which  the  endless  details  of  the  General's 
numerous  badges  of  honour  are  preserved  in  one  harmonious 
composition."  The  justness  of  our  remarks  on  Mr.  Sherborne's 
work  will  appear  if  the  reader  compares  the  engraving  opposite 
p.  232  of  the  first  edition  with  that  opposite  p.  24  of  this  edition. 
In  the  first  the  mantling  hangs  about  loosely  like  wet  seaweed. 
In  the  second  it  is  carefully  composed  with  the  crest  and  the 
helmet,  and  is  sharp  and  crisp.  Opposite  p.  160  is  a  very  fine 
engraving,  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Eve,  of  a  crest,  helmet,  and  mantling  ; 
the  owner's  name  is  not  mentioned.  This  is  one  of  the  numerous 
additions,  and  perhaps  the  best. 

Some  of  the  figure-subjects  are  pretty  and  pleasing — those  by 
Mr.  Erat  Harrison,  some  of  which  were  in  the  last  exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  showing  an  almost  exuberant  fancy.  The 
"  doe  and  bell "  of  Mr.  Charles  Doble  is  one  of  these.  The  "  Tais 
Toi "  of  Mr.  Henry  Tait,  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Batten,  forms  a  fine  com- 
position, but  is  not  very  suitable  for  its  purpose.  The  best,  per- 
haps, of  these  figure-subjects  have  the  name  of  "  Agnes  Castle  " 
appended  to  them.  That  designed  for  Mr.  Walter  Pollock  did 
not  occur  in  the  first  edition,  and  is  a  distinct  acquisition  in  this. 
Two  of  Samuel  Pepys's  numerous  book-plates  were  in  the  first 
edition.  We  have  now  three,  and  White's  larger  engraving, 
which  appeared  in  the  first  edition,  is  replaced  by  a  smaller  one, 
more  delicate  and  suitable  to  its  purpose.  Pepys,  like  many 
men  whose  faces  are  as  far  as  possible  from  being  handsome,  was 
very  fond  of  having  his  portrait  painted.  Had  he  lived  now  he 
would  have  been  a  votary  of  photography.  In  this  edition  we 
have  his  shield  of  arms  on  one  book-plate;  Pepys  quartered  with 
a  very  noble-looking  coat,  which  must  represent  a  family  of 
Talbot,  from  which  he  was  descended. 

We  have  dwelt  a  little  on  the  additions  and  alterations  in  the 
two  editions  of  Mr.  Castle's  fascinating  book.  Partly  we  wished 
to  justify  our  opening  remarks  ;  but  another  purpose  has  arisen 
as  we  write.  There  are  a  certain  number  of  stories  the  type  of 
which  is  probably  in  an  early  edition  of  Joe  Miller's  Jests,  the 
point  being  usually  an  application  of  the  aphorism  "  both's  best " ; 
and  there  is  a  nautical  yarn,  of  which  we  forget  particulars,  but 
it  related,  no  doubt,  to  the  choice  of  two  forms  of  alcoholic 
stimulant,  and  in  this  case  the  solution  came  in  the  formula, 
"  Let  us  split  the  difference  and  take  both."  It  is  much  to  be 
feared  that,  unable  to  make  certain  which  of  Mr.  Castle's  volumes 
we  prefer,  and  wholly  unable  to  part  with  either,  our  choice, 
and  that  of  many  others,  will  be  the  same — namely,  to  split  the 
difference  and  keep  both. 


NEW  PRINTS. 

A  MAN  must  have  a  very  fair  and  open  mind  if  he  can  admirt 
at  the  same  time  both  Claude  and  Constable,  or  both 
Turner  and  Crome,  as  landscape-painters.  Of  late  nearly  all 
painter-etchers  have  aimed  at  making  their  prints  as  like  photo- 
graphs as  possible.  We  have  complained  of  this  before,  and  have 
pointed  out  that  composition  is  quite  as  necessary  as  accuracy, 
and  that  selection  should  govern  the  introduction  of  figures. 
But  all  such  rules  are  foreign  to  the  art  of  the  school  of  Con- 
stable— a  school  which,  no  doubt,  arose  as  a  protest  against  the 
artificial  style  of  the  imitators  of  Turner  and  Claude.  The  mezzo- 
tint entitled  "  Leafy  Trees  and  Sparkling  Brook,"  by  Mr.  John 
Finnie,  R.P.S.,  which  Messrs.  Frost  &  Reed  send  us  from 
Bristol,  is  at  once  a  composition  and  also  very  true  to  nature, 
and  seems,  therefore,  to  hit  the  happy  medium.  The  trees  are 
well  grouped  to  enhance  the  effect.  The  brook  is  literally 
sparkling.  No  figure  is  introduced ;  but,  in  order  to  give  us  a 
scale,  there  is  a  foot-bridge  in  the  middle  distance.  There  is 
great  richness  in  the  gradations  of  the  mezzotint,  and  the  print 
is  a  very  pleasant  subject  of  contemplation  on  a  raw  winter  day, 
being  wonderfully  warm  and  sunny.  The  foliage,  consisting, 
among  other  things,  of  a  noble  dark  oak,  a  poplar,  and  perhaps  a 
hawthorn,  is  all  very  feathery  and  light. 

Messrs.  Boussod,  Valadon,  &  Co.  send  two  large  publications 
of  Messrs.  Goupil.  The  first  is  one  of  those  marvellous  imitations 
of  water-colour  drawings  for  which  this  firm  is  erlebrated.  It 
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is  after  M.  Paris,  and  is  entitled  "  Routed."  It  represents  a 
horde  of  Arab  horsemen  breaking  through  a  defile  in  a  very 
rocky  country,  and  galloping  headlong  down  a  hill  in  full  re- 
treat. It  is  a  most  spirited  composition,  full  of  life  and  energy. 
There  is  not  much  scope  for  colour,  as  the  horses  are  chiefly  either 
white  or  black,  and  the  Arabs  are  all  dressed  in  white.  The  ex- 
pression of  the  lender's  face,  as  he  tries  to  retain  control  of  the 
breakneck  speed  of  his  dark  horse,  is  cleverly  depicted.  You 
can  see  that  he  has  been  heavily  defeated,  and  that  he  looks 
forward  with  very  little  confidence  to  the  next  move  in  the 
game.  The  other  faces  only  express  terror.  Granting  that  war- 
like pictures  are  ever  pleasing,  this  extraordinary  piece  of  life  and 
movement  must  be  admired,  while  the  technical  skill  displayed  in 
the  chromo-lithography  is  beyond  praise. 

The  same  publishers  also  send  us  an  engraving  of  Meissonier's 
picture,  "  Solferino,"  which  is  now  in  the  Gallery  of  the 
Luxembourg  in  Paris.  It  is  etched  by  M.  L.  Kratke.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  praise  the  picture,  which  is  full  of  minute  detail  and 
portraits,  as  was  so  often  the  case  with  the  later  works  of  the 
veteran  artist.  M.  Kratke,  without  drawing  on  the  relief  which 
would  be  afforded  by  even  a  little  colour,  has  contrived  to  re- 
tain all  the  clearness  of  the  original.  The  print  is  interesting  as 
well  as  artistic. 

"We  have  also  received  from  Messrs.  Boussod  &  Valadon  a 
selection  of  miniature  engravings  of  various  subjects,  such  as  "  In 
Front,"  the  "  portrait  of  a  gentleman  "  driving  a  lady  in  a  covpe, 
and  kissing  her ;  and  "  Behind,"  a  girl  on  the  board  at  the  back, 
with  a  basket  of  ducks,  which  fly  out  and  clown  the  road,  while  a 
farmer's  boy  offers  her  a  similar  salute  ;  both  very  clearly  told 
stories,  funny  and  full  of  life.  These  and  several  others  are  by 
M.  Delort.  "  Napoleon  at  Fontainebleau  "  is  after  Delaroche  ; 
and  there  is  a  battle  scene  by  M.  Detaille,  and  a  domestic  scene 
by  M.  Brun — altogether  a  charming  little  parcel. 

"A  Street-crossing  in  Old  Paris,"  after  Outin,  is  another 
beautiful  chromolithograph,  and  comes,  through  Messrs.  Boussod 
&  Valadon,  from  the  same  firm  in  Paris.  A  gorgeously  dressed 
damsel  in  light-blue  and  white  is  striving  to  pass,  by  one  of  those 
miniature  bridges  on  wheels,  over  the  kennel.  Strange  to  say, 
these  crossings,  almost,  if  not  quite,  extinct  in  European  cities, 
still  survive  at  Melbourne,  in  Australia.  The  young  lady's  pro- 
gress is  impeded  by  her  little  dog,  which  sniffs  at  a  poor  boy, 
apparently  a  Savoyard,  with  a  squirrel  in  a  box,  who  stands  by 
the  side  of  the  bridge.  Behind,  two  dandies  of  the  period  stand 
under  a  very  picturesque  portico,  made  of  timber,  with  a  barred 
window  above,  and,  stooping  over  the  water,  try  to  catch  sight 
of  the  girl's  face.  The  colour  of  the  group  formed  by  the  boy 
and  the  two  men  is  extremely  harmonious.  The  girl's  dress 
strikes  a  discordant  note — perhaps  intended,  by  way  of  accen- 
tuating the  contrast  between  the  two  groups,  but  none  the  less 
discordant.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  this  print  from  a  water-colour 
drawing. 


ST.  ANDREWS.* 

TO  say  that  this  work  is  brilliant  and  full  of  grace,  if  not  of 
truth,  is  only  to  say  that  it  is  written  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang. 
He  has  made  the  most  of  the  materials  which  lie  on  the  surface,  and 
the  ordinary  reader  can  easily  become  acquainted  with  the  out- 
lines of  the  history  of  St.  Andrews.  We  think  Mr.  Lang  takes  a 
somewhat  sanguine  view  of  the  summer  visitors  when  he  says, 
"  Very  many  persons  yearly  visit  St.  Andrews ;  of  these  some 
may  care  to  know  more  of  that  venerable  town  than  can  be 
learned  from  assiduous  application  to  golf."  The  "  some,"  we 
venture  to  think,  who  will  read  it  are  those  who  care  for  their 
country,  their  patron  saint,  their  University,  and  their  Church — 
these  will  be  the  chief  readers  and  the  chief  critics  of  this  last  of 
Mr.  Lang's  gifts  to  a  reading  world.  "  The  object  of  the  work 
is  modest.  The  drawings  of  Mr.  Hodge  suggested  the  writing  of 
the  book."  The  drawings  and  their  reproductions  are  worthy  of 
the  letterpress,  they  are  only  incomplete  in  lacking  a  portrait  of  John 
Knox  ;  but  there  are  sufficient  indications  in  the  letterpress  to 
make  us  understand  the  reason  for  this  omission.  Mr.  Lang 
wishes  it  understood  that  this  work  is  not  supposed  to  be  a  serious 
effort  to  write  the  history  of  St.  Andrews.  "A  history  much 
more  elaborate  and  learned "  is  being  written  ;  we  note  that  in 
this  description  "  accurate "  is  not  added  ;  we  will  venture,  on 
our  own  behalf,  to  hope  that  Mr.  Lyon  is  writing  it  in  an  im- 
partial spirit  of  historical  accuracy.  St.  Andrews,  in  its  material 
fabric,  has  suffered  too  severely  from  party  factions  and  Church 
fights  ;  they  have,  as  the  preface  sadly  admits,  left  its  records 
"  destitute  of  colour  and  personal  fact."  We  do  not  need  to  have 
such  records  as  are   left  us  interpreted  in  a  spirit  of  cynical 
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scepticism ;  what  we  ask  from  the  recorder  is  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  time,  and  let  it  stand  out  in  its  own  shadows  and 
lights.  The  historian  who  forgets  that  these  things  were  done 
"  in  a  fierce  light,"  and  who  attempts  to  stand  in  that  light,  only 
produces  false  shadows,  and  makes  the  gloom  of  the  historical 
"easterly  haar"  which  broods  over  St.  Andrews  yet  more  dense 
and  misleading. 

Mr.  Lang's  preface  ends  with  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Louis 
Stevenson,  and  the  volume  closes  with  the  words  of  Sir  Walter. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  even  Mr.  Lang  could  have  done  no 
better,  and  perhaps  has  himself  never  written  anything  more 
beautiful,  than  the  paragraph  in  which  he  ushers  in  the  last 
words  of  this  history.  It  would  be  beyond  our  scope  to  give  any 
minute  account  of  what  is  here  written.  It  is  included  in 
thirteen  chapters,  whose  titles  sufficiently  indicate  the  matter 
dealt  with  : — St.  Andrews  in  the  days  of  the  Bishops  and  of  the 
Cardinals — In  the  days  of  the  Saints  and  the  Sinners — The  Found- 
ing of  its  University  ;  the  Siege  of  its  Castle — Patrick  Hamilton, 
Queen  Mary,  Andrew  Melville,  and  Montrose.  One  chapter  which 
Mr.  Lang  cheerfully  calls  "  The  Decay  of  St.  Andrews  "  includes 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  Dr.  Chalmers  is  the  biggest  light  in  "  Recent 
St.  Andrews."  We  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  Tom  Morris  should  appear  as  a  full-page  plate  in  the 
chapter  on  "  The  Cardinals,"  St.  Andrews.  Is  there  a  bait 
for  the  summer  visitor  in  this  ?  Is  it  supposed  that  he  will 
read  further,  under  the  impression  that  he  has  got  hold  of 
one  of  the  volumes  in  the  "Badminton"  series?  Perchance 
Mr.  Lang  thinks  that  the  "Prince  of  Players"  should  be 
placed  among  princes  of  a  different  standing.  Unquestionably 
Mr.  Lang  touches  the  subject  of  golf  in  a  more  reverential  spirit 
than  that  with  which  he  handles  the  spiritual  claims  of  the 
Church  either  before  or  after  the  Reformation.  Here  we  find 
that  the  Church  "  appears  only  as  the  troubler  of  the  peace  of 
St.  Andrews.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  unnatural  to  one  of  Mr.  Lang's 
temperament  that  Knox  should  be  an  uncongenial  subject.  The 
artistic  must  for  ever  shudder  when  brought  into  contact  with 
the  pure  "  Philistine,"  and  that  element  was  rampant  in  Knox. 
These  are  not  days  when  Reformers  of  his  type  are  appreciated 
or  understood.  But  it  is  not  only  the  leaders  of  the  Church — 
be  they  cardinal,  bishop,  or  presbyter — who  are  treated  by  Mr. 
Lang  with  scant  respect.  In  the  chapter  of  the  foundation 
of  the  University  occurs  this  passage — "  When  Wardlaw  and 
Lindores  founded  the  college  they  were  laying  the  axe  to  the 
tree  of  the  Church."  They  probably  were  laying  the  axe  at 
the  root  of  the  dominion  of  Rome ;  but  Mr.  Lang  will  find  it 
hard  to  prove,  if  he  writes  as  many  volumes  again  as  he  has 
already  written,  that  man  has  ever  been  able  to  lay  an  axe  at 
the  root  of  "  The  Church." 

"  In  the  wicked  day  of  destiny,"  when  the  task  falls  to  the 
historian  to  tell  of  the  destruction  of  the  Cathedral,  a  story 
dismal  and  painful,  what  is  the  reason  Mr.  Lang  gives  of  the 
ruined  condition  in  which  the  Cathedral  remained  ?  "  There 
was  no  way  in  which  the  Cathedral  could  be  kept  in  repair. 
The  nobles  seized  the  lands  and  revenues,  the  chapels  were  no 
longer  needed  for  Presbyterian  worship.  Black  poverty  settled 
on  the  Kirk  "  (the  political  robber  of  the  present  day  does  not 
agree  that  she  is  too  poor  to  spoil) ;  "  a  constant  course 
of  secessions  weakened  her ;  the  new  believers  ceased  to  be 
able  to  meet  under  one  roof  in  prayer.  There  are  now  Auld 
Kirks,  a  Free  Kirk,  a  U.P.  Kirk,  an  episcopal  kirk,  a  small 
Catholic  chapel,  and  so  on  in  St.  Andrews,  but  there  is  prac- 
tically no  national  kirk,  and  no  minister  is  needed.  The  uses  of 
the  Cathedral  are  gone,"  &c.  Mr.  Lang  must  have  known  he 
was  letting  his  pen  run  away  with  him  here,  and  that  this  is 
mere  "  padding."  It  would  be  as  sensible  to  say  that,  because 
there  are  Dissenters  in  London,  Westminster  Abbey  should  be 
closed  for  sacred  worship.  Mr.  Lang  might  easily  acquire  all  ne- 
cessary information  as  to  the  necessity  "  for  ministers,"  and  a  slight 
knowledge  of  history  enables  every  one  to  know  that  the  Sovereign 
on  her  accession  took  the  oath  to  maintain  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland.  Edinburgh  is  not  a  day's  journey  from  St. 
Andrews,  and  a  visit  to  the  Cathedral  in  the  High  Street  will 
convince  Mr.  Lang  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  can  use  a 
cathedral  when  the  walls  have  not  been  so  "  dinged  down " 
as  to  make  their  re-erection  a  matter  of  despair.  Mr.  Lang 
deprecates  the  use  of  "  the  picturesque  hypothesis"  because  it  is 
not  history.  In  this  work  he  has  his  usual  success  when  he 
sticks  to  history;  but  throughout,  when  he  indulges  in  "the 
picturesque"  in  the  form  of  comment,  of  sarcastic  gibe,  or  of  a 
tone  which  borders  too  often  on  the  irreverent,  we  are  forced  to 
feel  that  there  are  some  things  which  are  hid  from  his  eyes,  and 
which  he  had  best  have  left  unhandled. 
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CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

VIII. 

JDRINCESS  ADELAIDE,  a  story  of  the  Siege  of  Kenilworth, 
by  Emily  Sarah  Holt  (Shaw  &  Co.),  is  well  written  and 
interesting  throughout.  It  is  well  sometimes  to  have  history 
made  attractive  to  our  young  people  by  touches  of  fiction  ;  and 
in  this  book  much  can  be  learnt  about  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
which,  enlivened  with  a  spice  of  romance,  prevents  the  most 
volatile  young  person  from  calling  it  "  dry."  Some  scenes  in  the 
persecution  of  the  Jews  show  its  horrors.  Lady  Willa'says  to  a 
g-irl  who  was  pitying  a  poor  Jewish  woman  and  baby  who  had 
been  seized  upon  by  the  mob,  "  Remember,  it  is  sin  to  pity  these 
vermin  or  to  pray  for  them.  The  holy  saints  know  why  they  are 
suffered  to  exist,  except  as  gatherers  of  spoil  for  the  faithful." 
"  Lady  Willa  was  among  the  best  women  of  her  day.  We  may 
well  say,  Alas  for  the  worst !  " 

One  Snowy  Night ;  or,  Long  Ago  at  Oxford  (Shaw  &  Co.)  is 
another  book  of  romance  and  history  by  Emily  Sarah  Holt.  To 
quote  her  own  words  in  the  preface,  "  The  story  of  the  following 
pages  is  one  of  the  least  known,  yet  saddest,  episodes  in  English 
history — the  first  persecution  of  Christians  by  Christians  in  this 
land."  The  book  is  written  with  so  much  vivid  earnestness  and 
go  that  we  are  carried  away  by  it,  and  live  for  the  time  in  the 
"  long  ago."  Though  most  of  the  characters  are  fictitious,  they 
are  made  very  real,  and  we  are  loth  to  part  with  them  at  the  end 
of  this  interesting  tale. 

Out  of  It,  by  A.  F.  Radcliffe  (T.  Fisher  Unwin),  is  a  particu- 
larly pretty  story  I  or  children.  Its  hero,  Otto  Urquhart  Tre- 
mayne,  who  seems  on  first  acquaintance  as  if  he  might  be  a  prig, 
burns  out  to  be  one  of  the  light  sort,  notwithstanding  having  been 
brought  up  in  Jamaica  for  the  first  eight  years  of  his  life,  and 
having  been  much  indulged  by  his  father,  his  black  nurse,  and 
by  many  friends,  who  were  all  devoted  to  the  motherless  little 
boy.  He  is  sent  home  to  an  uncle,  and  has  a  struggle  at 
first  to  get  on  with  his  high-spirited  cousins,  who  nickname 
him  "  Out  of  It " — a  name  to  which  he  eventually  shows  him- 
self superior.  To  our  thinking,  the  end  of  the  story  is  too 
?ad  ;  but  sad  endings  to  children's  story-books  seem  to  be 
the  fashion.  The  King's  Light-Bearer  ;  or,  Shining  for  Jesus, 
by  M.  S.  Comrie  (Shaw  &  Co.),  has  good  sound  moral 
essons  in  it,  and  a  touching  account  of  a  child's  battle  with  self 
md  devotion  to  a  little  motherless  girl  like  herself,  who  clings  to 
ler,  child  as  she  is,  and  calls  her  "  Mother  Firefly,"  "  Firefly," 
'  because,"  the  younger  child  explained,  when  asked  her  reason 
'or  this  name,  "  in  the  sunshine  you  looked  all  bright  and  shiny, 
ust  like  them.  The  fireflies  are  my  friends.  At  night,  when  it 
frows  dark,  and  I  am  frightened,  they  come  and  make  it  light 
'or  me.  I  was  growing  afraid  in  this  dark  place,  in  here  among 
he  shadows,  and  tben  you  came."  Some  incidents  in  the  book 
ire  very  amusing,  giving  it  bright  touches  where  it  might  other- 
vise  be  too  sad.  The  Children  of  Dean's  Court ;  or,  Ladybird 
md  her  Friends,  by  Emma  Marshall  (Shaw  &  Co.),  gives  an 
iccount  of  a  wayward  little  girl,  Anastasia  by  name,  whose 
vidowed  mother  has  to  earn  her  living,  and  goes  to  India, 
eaving  her  daughter  with  some  cousins.  After  many  storms, 
lifficulties,  and  experiences,  Anastasia  at  last  learns  the  lesson 
et  forth  on  the  title-page  of  the  book,  in  Miss  Procter's  words  : — 

Life  is  only  bright  when  it  proceedeth 
Towards  a  truer,  deeper  Life  above  ; 

Human  love  is  sweetest  when  it  leadeth 
To  a  more  Divine  and  perfect  Love. 

Doing  and  Daring,  by  Eleanor  Stredder  (Nelson  &  Sons),  is  a 
apital  story  of  New  Zealand  life,  with  plenty  of  adventure,  with 
I  thrilling  account  of  the  great  volcanic  eruption,  and  with  some 
ery  interesting  Maori  character.  The  description  is  always 
ivid  and  the  style  pleasant.  The  story  of  the  Children  of  the 
fountains,  by  Gordon  Stables,  M.D.,  CM.  (Society  for  Promot- 
og  Christian  Knowledge),  strikes  us  as  being  too  improbable 
ven  for  a  story  of  life  in  Scottish  wilds.  The  American 
oy  who  is  so  determined  to  become  a  Scotchman  with  an 
ncestor  is  a  decided  prig.  Our  first  introduction  to  him  is 
urious  ;  he  had  fallen  over  a  cliff,  and  a  young  Highlander 
escues  him,  asking  him,  "  What  is  your  weight  ?  "  "  Oh,  I  am 
nly  a  little  fellow,  about  six  stone  odd,  I  guess."  "  No  bones 
roken  ?  "  "  Not  a  bone."  "  What  did  you  say  ?  "  "  I'm  as 
3und  as  flint,  only  cold  and  a  trifle  bruised."  "  Could  you  shin 
p  a  rope  if  we  lowered  one  to  you  ?  "  "  Now,  listen,  stranger  ; 
othing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure.  I  can  '  speel '  like  a 
oon  when  I'm  in  form.  Why,  coming  over  to  Europe  from  the 
tates  I  could  go  aloft  like  a  cat.  The  ship's  monkey  had  to 
ike  a  back  seat  when  I  was  in  it."  However,  after  that  lively 
nd  characteristic  speech,  the  young  American  had  fainted  by  the 
ime  he  was  "  safe  at  bank."    The  most  interesting,  and  by  far 


the  most  lovable,  character  in  the  book  is  Thunder,  a  St. 
Bernard  dog. 

Dr.  Weedoris  Waif,  by  Kate  Somers  (Digby,  Long,  &  Co.),  is 
a  very  touch  ing  account  of  a  poor  little  boy  who  is  run  over  and; 
taken  care  of  by  a  kind  good  doctor.  The  ups  and  downs  in  the 
fortunes  of  this  waif,  his  life  in  "  Blind  Alley,"  and  what  the 
simple  faith  of  a  little  child  can  do  are  vividly  and  pathetically 
told.  Peter's  Promises;  or,  Look  Before  You  Leap,  by  Emma 
Marshall  (Shaw  &  Co.),  has  terrible  results  of  broken  promises, 
and  poor  little  Peter,  who  has  been  lured  on  by  a  friend 
to  break  his  promises,  is  brought  to  a  very  real  re- 
pentance. Stella,  by  Mrs.  G.  S.  Reaney  (Bliss,  Sands,  &  Foster), 
though  written  in  a  small  compass,  is  full  of  good  lessons. 
Stella's  own  life  and  difficulties,  the  way  in  which  she  conquers 
her  wilfulness  and  learns  patience  and  submission,  make  her  an 
excellent  example.  A  very  pretty  and  touching  story  is  introduced 
into  the  book  called  The  Story  of  Mary  Elizabeth.  This  prettily 
got-up  little  volume  is  the  first  in  "  The  Story-Book  Series." 

People  who  are  attached  to  negro  dialect  may  feel  interest  and 
amusement  in  Meh  Lady :  a  Story  of  the  War,  by  Thomas 
Nelson  Page  (Sampson  Low,  Marston,  &  Co.),  in  spite  of  cer- 
tain faults  of  taste.  Friends  or  Foes  ?  by  E.  Everett  Green 
(Shaw  &  Co.),  tells  of  two  families  of  boys  and  girls  who 
encouraged  by  their  elders,  begin  by  being  foes  and  end  by  being 
the  closest  of  friends.  The  parents  find  they  have  been  labouring 
under  a  misunderstanding,  and  all  would  have  ended  happily  but 
for  the  death  of  one  of  the  boys,  which  closes  the  story  with  sad 
death-bed  scenes. 

Life  in  a  Nutshell,  by  Agnes  Giberne  (John  F.  Shaw  &  Co.),  is  a 
very  touching  story  of  a  motherless  girl  whose  father  is  sent  abroad 
for  his  health,  and  whose  life  in  his  absence,  with  some  cousins,  is 
beset  with  difficulties,  out  of  which,  owing  to  her  unselfishness 
and  patience,  she  comes  triumphantly,  having  gained  the  love  of 
even  those  who  were  most  determined  to  snub  her  and  set  her  at 
nought.  A  new  edition  of  the  Countess  d'Aulnoy's  Fairy  Tales, 
translated  by  J.  R.  Planch6  (Routledge  &  Sons),  is  got  up  in  a 
very  attractive  form,  both  inside  and  outside. 

Under  the  Sea  to  the  North  Pole,  by  Pierre  Mael  (Sampson 
Low,  Marston,  &  Co.),  is  a  book  of  adventure,  well  written, 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  Jules  Verne,  and  likely  to  interest 
girls  as  well  as  boys.  St.  Wynfrith  and  its  Inmates,  by 
Evelyn  Everett  Green  (Jarrold  &  Sons),  is  the  story  of 
an  almshouse,  giving  a  good  lesson  of  misplaced  pride  and 
its  consequences,  and  the  final  triumph  of  a  poor  humbled  soul. 
Eve's  Paradise,  by  the  same  author  (Wells  Gardner,  Barton,  & 
Co.),  is  founded  on  a  curious  idea  of  shutting  a  child  up  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  country  out  of  harm's  way,  so  to  speak.  The 
child  is  an  orphan  and  left  to  the  care  of  Sir  Jasper  Martindale,  a 
friend  of  her  father's,  and  by  making  the  mistake  of  trying  to 
bring  up  his  charge  in  this  ideal  and  mistaken  way,  he  nearly 
succeeds  in  making  an  idiotic  wreck  of  her.  By  the  timely 
interference  of  friends,  she  is  saved  from  this  fate,  and  her 
guardian  is  not  punished  for  his  blind  obstinacy  as  he  ought  to 
be.  The  Story  of  Sylvia,  by  Hamilton  Rowan  (Ward,  Lock, 
Bowden,  &  Co.),  is  not  one  we  should  recommend  to  our  young 
girls,  dealing  as  it  does  with  a  frivolous  girl,  who  develops  into  a 
frivolous  and  heartless  wife.  It  is  altogether  anything  but  a 
pleasant  story,  and  points  out  no  particular  mora!. 

Ermengarde :  a  Story  of  Romney  Marsh  in  the  Thirteenth  Cen- 
tury, by  Mrs.  Hadden  Parkes  (Elliot  Stock),  is  well  and  brightly 
written.  The  author  makes  one  thoroughly  realize  the  people 
and  scenes  she  so  aptly  describes.  Ermengarde,  the  "  Etoile  "  of 
the  book,  justifies  her  name.  The  illustrations  are  daintily  executed. 
Seven  Christmas  Eves,  is  told  in  seven  chapters  by  Clo.  Graves, 
B.  L.  Farjeon,  Florence  Marryat,  G.  Manville  Fenn,  Mrs. 
Campbell  Praed,  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy,  and  Clement  Scott. 
These  clever  authors  have  managed  to  make  the  story  hang 
together  in  a  capital  way,  and  yet  each  chapter  has  its  dis- 
tinct style  of  writing. 

After  School,  by  Robert  Overton  (Jarrold  &  Sons),  is  a  collec- 
tion of  school  stories  which  are  all  more  or  less  amusing,  and 
are  brightly  written.  It  is  well  illustrated  by  Reinhold  Thiele. 
In  Adventures  of  a  Perambulator  (Routledge  &  Sons)  Mrs. 
Adams-Acton  tells  the  "  true  history  "  of  her  children*s  earliest 
years,  and  we  can  only  say  that  the  perambulator  certainly  went 
through  more  thrilling  adventures  and  hairbreadth  escapes  than 
is  the  lot  of  most  of  them,  and  the  five  children  it  carried  by 
turns  were  very  fascinating  little  beings.  The  book  is  prettily 
illustrated  by  M.  E.  Edwards.  Lucia's  Trust,  by  Catherine  Shaw 
(Shaw  &  Co.),  is  a  little  book  setting  forth  the  trials  of  an  elder 
sister,  and  how  much  good  religious  training  can  do. 

Amongst  John  F.  Shaw  &  Co.'s  books  for  children  we  note 
Little  Frolic,  with  many  verses,  stories,  and  pictures.  Sunday 
Sunshine,  edited  by  Catherine  Shaw,  is_a  really  good  book  for 
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Sunday  reading  for  children  of  all  ages.  A  delightful  packet  of 
texts  for  pricking  or  painting  called  "  Something  for  Sunday  the 
Little  One's  Packet,"  must  be  a  welcome  present.  Our  Darlings 
edited  by  Dr.  Barnardo,  is  well  described  as  "  The  Children's 
Treasury  of  Pictures  and  Stories."  "  The  Happy  Children's  Holi- 
day Picture  Book  "  (Ward,  Lock,  &  Bowden)  is  another  attrac- 
tive book  for  httle  ones.  Walter  Crane's  Absurd  A  B  C  and 
Babys  Own  Alphabet  (Routledge  &  Sons)  are  real  treasures,  with 
their  quaint  original  pictures,  all  in  perfect  taste. 

Messrs.  Dean  &  Son  have  many  treasures  for  the  little  ones, 
amongst  others  Baby's  ABC  Book,  with  alphabets  illustrating 
the  different  regiments  in  the  army  ;  another,  various  countries 
and  towns;  a  third,  nursery  rhymes  ;  and  a  fourth,  birds, making 
the  book  instructive,  and  bright  with  its  coloured  pictures. 
(rolden  Hours  and  Peeps  into  Paradise  are  capital  magazines  for 
young  children,  with  plenty  of  fun  in  them.  The  Little  Artist's 
Drawing  and  Painting  Book  and  The  Animal  and  Landscape 
Painting  Book  combine  instruction  and  amusement.  The 
Venetian  Blind  Movable  Toy  Book  is  very  clever ;  to  quote  the 
title-page : — 

You'll  find  this  book  a  treat, 

Whoever  you  may  he, 
For  very  funny  things,  indeed, 

Within  it  you  will  see. 

Then  there  are  the  The  Railway  ABC,  The  Steam  Boat  ABC, 
The  A  B  C  of  Animals,  Well-knoion  Wild  Animals,  and  A  Visit 
to  the  Zoo,  all  good  for  teaching  as  well  as  amusing  children  ; 
whilst  for  play-books,  Dolly's  Party,  The  Modern  Strewivelpeter, 
Uoivn  Land,  designed  by  Vernon  E.  Barrett,  Who  Killed  Cock 
Robin?  and  the  Special  Christmas  double  part  of  Dean's 
Magazine,  The  Little  One's  Own,  edited  by  Hope  Drummond,  are 
all  good,  and  Little  Plays  for  Young  Actors  and  Home  Perform- 
ance, by  Miss  Corner  and  J.  V.  Barret,  founded  on  old  nursery  tales, 
will  be  useful  in  affording  our  children  amusement  in  the  holi- 
days. Memoir  of  a  Cat,  by  Herself,  letterpress  by  Lady  Herbert, 
lustrations  by  the  Baronne  Agnes  de  TuijU;  The  Nine  Lives  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Puss-cat,  by  R.  H.  Lawrence,  illustrated  by  A. 
Hitchcock;  and  Rose  Morton:  a  Story  for  the  Young,  by  L. 
Drury,  are  attractively  got-up  little  books.  Some  of  the  old 
favourite  stories— Tom  Thumb,  Robinson  Crusoe,  The  Three 
Bears,  Puss  in  Boots,  &c— in  the  form  of  folding-screens,  with 
the  letterpress  on  one  side  and  the  pictures  on  the  other,  are 
novel ;  so  are  Dean's  Cracker  Toy-books. 

The  bound  volume  for  the  year  of  Chums  (Cassell  &  Co.)  is 
amongst  the  best  magazines  for  boys.  It  contains  some  good 
stories  by  well-known  authors,  and  papers  on  many  interesting 
subjects,  such  as  famous  schools,  cricket,  football,  athletics, 
photography,  &c.  There  are  many  illustrations,  which  add  to 
the  attraction  of  the  volume.  The  Queen  Almanack  is  full  of 
information  and  variety.  It  has  many  portraits  of  notable 
people,  living  and  dead,  fashions  in  needlework,  furniture,  and 
dress,  and  some  capital  cooking  recipes,  altogether  making  it  a 
useful  publication. 

Some  of  Letts's  Diaries  published  by  Cassell  are  well  worth 
noticing.  The  well-bound  "Pocket  Diary"  No.  17c  is  a  nice 
size,  and  the  "Rough  Diary  or  Scribbling  Journal"  is  always 
useful. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

lyj"  TAINE'S  great  work— by  far  the  greatest  in  our  very 
•  deliberate  judgment  that  he  ever  did,  and  perhaps  the 
only  one  of  his  learned  and  vivid  writings  to  which  the  word 
•"great"  can  be  properly  applied— remained,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  unfinished  at  his  death.  He  saw  land,  but  he  never 
reached  it ;  his  sheaves  were  all  but  completely  reaped,  but  he 
never  carried  them  home.  Perhaps  not  the  least  interesting 
thing  in  the  present  book  (1)  is  a  preface,  excellently  written,  but 
unsigned,  which  tells  us  what  there  was  left  to  do,  and  ends 
with  the  boast  (a  just  and  solid  one)  that  the  book,  after 
all,  is  finished  as  it  is,  that  it  "  contient  deja  toutes  les  idtSes  " 
of  the  author.  He  had,  we  are  told,  shortened  sail,  in  the 
wise  Greek  metaphor— had  of  late  years  somewhat  contracted 
the  vast  sweep  of  his  original  plan.  We  cannot  help  re- 
gretting the  "  description  of  contemporary  France,"  which 
he  had  at  first  intended  and  then  given  up.  It  would  for 
certain  have  been  the  most  brilliant  thing  of  the  kind  since 
Macaulay's  survey  of  England  under  the  last  Stuarts;  and  we 
•think  it  would  have  been  free  from  the  faults  of  the  English  his- 
torian. For  in  this  his  last  work  M.  Taine  had  learnt  a  great 
deal  since  he  (whether  entirely  in  earnest  or  not)  explained  the 

(1)  Les  orpines  de  la  France  contemporaine.  Par  II.  Tuine.  Le  regime 
moaeriu.    lome  n.    Paris:  Hachette. 


large  feet  of  the  English  by  the  softness  of  our  meadows,  and 
founded  a  whole  economic  on  the  word  "  governor."  The  two 
sections  here  given  of  the  last  stage  of  his  actual  work,  "  Church  '> 
and  "School,"  sin  very  little  in  the  way  of  temerarious  generaliza- 
tion, and  exhibit  as  of  old  the  ant-like  patience  in  gathering  par- 
ticulars, and  the  eagle  glance  which  took  them  all  in  when 
gathered.  To  us,  we  confess,  there  are  few  things  more  curious 
than  the  transformation  of  the  clever  but  priggish  and  slightly 
shallow  Tame  of  thirty  years  ago,  of  the  Voltairian,  the  Liberal, 
the  everything  else  that  is  cheap  and  worthless,  into  a  rational 
lory,  retaining  nothing  of  his  old  ways  but  anxiety  in  seeking  for 
evidence  and  perspicacity  in  grasping  its  meaning. 

We  are  told  by  the  preface-writer  that  the  actual  work  would^ 
have  been  completed  by  studies  of  "  l'Association  "  (Company. 
Society,  Union,  what  you  will)  and  "the  Family,"  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  dominating  principle  of  these  books  would  have 
been  the^  same  as  that  of  the  here  printed  "  Church "  and: 
"  School."    This  is,  in  fact,  a  protest  against  that  centralization 
and  State  interference  which  have  already  paralysed  France,  and 
which  our  statists  are  frantically  endeavouring  to  introduce  into 
England.    Everybody  will  anticipate  with  ease  what  M.  Taine's 
points  are  in  the  chapter  on  Education— his  protest  against  the 
unifying  and  centralizing  system  that  so  does  please  our  Aclands 
and  our  Trevelyans,  and  his  plea  for  a  more  varied  and  independent 
scheme.    But  some  may  not  be  prepared  (though  we  can  truly 
say  that  it  did  not  surprise  us)  for  his  pointing,  at  the  very  close 
of  his  book  and  in  some  of  the  last  lines  that  he  must  have 
written,  to  that  "  Mene  Tekel"  of  Educationalism,  the  Jacques 
Vingtras  of  J ules  Valles,  as  a  moral  and  a  warning.    And  we 
turn  out  Jacques  Vingtras  already  in  England  by  the  hundred, 
and  are  priding  ourselves  in  arrangements  for  turning  them  out 
by  the  thousand ! 

But  the  French  Church  is  still  a  subject  profoundly  ignored  in 
England ;  and,  though  M.  Taine  will  tell  the  initiated  nothing 
new,  it  may  be  trusted  that  he  will  tell  the  average  Englishman 
(who  does  sometimes  read  him)  something.  The  whole  tendency 
of  M.  Taine's  exposition  is  to  show  the  way  in  which  the  Con- 
cordat and  the  Napoleonic  policy  between  them  both  brought 
about  the  abolition  of  the  ancient  semi-independent  position  (like 
that  still  maintained,  though  sore  encroached  on,  in  England) 
of  the  parish  priest  and  the  cathedral  and  capitular  dignitary, 
and  the  substitution  therefor  of  the  absolute  subjection  of  all  the 
inferior  clergy  to  the  bishop,  and  the  direct  action  on  the  bishop 
of  the  Pope  on  one  side  and  the  Government  on  the  other.  And 
he  also  shows  how  the  effect  of  this,  though  in  some  ways 
apparently  strengthening  the  Church,  has  been  the  gradual 
paganizing  of  the  nation. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  volume  contains  an  elaborate  index 
to  the  entire  work. 

We  can  only  give  here  a  brief  notice— inadequate  to  their 
merits,  but  perhaps  sufficient  to  call  to  them  the  attention  of 
English  historical  students,  which  it  will  be  seen  they  particularly 
deserve— to  two  volumes  of  diplomatic  history,  the  first  of  the 
Marquis  de  Barral's  Dix  ans  de  paix  armee  (2)  and  the  second  of 
M.  Wiesener's  (3)  work  on  the  foreign  policy  of  Dubois  and  his 
pupil  towards  England.  The  latter,  drawn  especially  from 
English  sources,  is  probably  the  first  exhaustive  history  of  its 
subject.  In  the  former  M.  de  Barral  gives  or  begins  an  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  England,  under  Pitt's  management, 
gradually  rose,  and  France  under  management  quite  different, 
gradually  sank  from  their  relative  positions  at  the  end  of  the 
American  war.  This  last  volume  has  a  wide  purview,  and  busies 
itself  with  Europe,  from  Guelders  to  Oczakoff. 

He  who  would  continue  Dumas  is  a  bold  man ;  but  M.  Paul 
Mahalin  (4),  whose  exploits  in  the  cape-and-sword  line  we  have 
more  than  once  praised,  had  more  qualifications  for  doing  it  than 
most,  and  has  done  it  very  fairly  in  his  dilogy  (to  be  shortly  com- 
pleted), which  itself  hooks  on  to  Les  quarante-cinq.  Chicot  has  not 
wholly  forgotten  his  swashing  blow  either  of  sword  or  tongue, 
and  that  is  saying  something.  As  for  Cristal  felt  (5),  it  has  the 
invariable  pathos  and  promise,  and  the  provoking  incompleteness 
in  performance,  of  its  author.  There  never  was  anybody  quite 
like  M.  Ricard  in  this  combination. 


(2)  Dix  ans  de  paix  armee  entre  la  France  et  VAngleterre,  1783-1793. 
Par  le  Marquis  de  liarral-Montferrat.    Tome  premier.    Paris  :  Plon. 

(3)  Le  Regent,  V  Abbe  Dubois,  et  les  Anglais.  Par  Louis  Wiesener. 
Tome  deuzieme.    Paris  :  Hachette. 

(4)  Le  roi  de  la  liyue ;  les  barricades.  Par  Paul  Mahalin.  Paris: 
Calmann  Levy. 

(5)  Cristal  file.    Par  J.  Ricard.    Paris  :  Calmaun  Levy. 
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NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

F710R  those  in  populous  city  pent  there  is  something  restora- 
-C    tive  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell's  attractive  book  on  the 
Romany  in  many  lands — To  Gipsy  land  (Fisher  Unwin) — and  not 
a  little  that  will  leave  the  speculative  person  pondering  some- 
what, as  to  what  has  become  of  the  true  gipsy,  and  so  forth. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  adventure  described  in  Mrs.  Pennell's 
lively  pages  was  the  search  for  the  real  gipsy,  which,  in  this 
instance,   meant  the  ideal  gipsy.     Mrs.  Pennell  studied  the 
Romany  folk,  or  sojourned  among  them,  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York,  in  England  and  Wales,  for  many  a  year,  before 
making  the  journey  into  Hungary  and  Roumania  which  is  treated 
of  in  the  present  volume.    And  the  upsbot  of  all  this  strenuous 
endeavour  is  the  confession  that  our  travellers  had  not  found  the 
real  gipsy  they  looked  for.    "It  had  been  near  home,"  writes 
Mrs.  Pennell,  "  that  our  ideal  had  been  most  nearly  realized  " — ■ 
which  reminds  us  of  the  man  who  went  forth  to  find  the  East, 
the  real  East  of  the  Arabian  Nights.    Him  Baghdad  sickened 
with  disillusion,  and  him  the  Tigris  and  lower  Nile  left  lament- 
ing, and  be  found  not  what  he  sought  until  he  pushed  his  way 
westward  through  Africa  to  the  wilds  of  Marocco.    One  member 
of  the  Cooper  family  in  England,  two  or  three  examples  in  the 
States,  and  one  other  in  Transylvania — an  imposing  old  fiddler 
he  shows,  with  a  lordly  air  and  superb  presence,  in  Mr.  Pennell's 
drawing — proved  to  be  the  only  gipsies  that  brought  any  kind  of 
conviction  or  satisfaction  to  artist  or  author.    True  there  was 
satisfaction  to  the  fall  in  the  wild  and  wandering  life  in  the  free 
air,  in  vintage-time,  when  the  amber  Riesling  flowed,  or  by  moon- 
light watching  the  Hungarian  dance  and  listening  to  the  magical 
strains  of  the  Czardas.     Of  these  romantic  and  picturesque 
•elements  of  their  voyage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell  render  good  ac- 
count, indeed.    But  it  is  sad  to  think  that  "  the  bird  in  the  air  has 
been  caged,"  and  these  Hungarian  gipsies  are  domesticated,  hired 
labourers,  like  ordinary  peasants,  despite   their   beauty  and 
distinction.    There  is  certainly  no  disillusion  in  the  Romany 
types  that  are  figured  in  Mr.  Pennell's  vivacious  and  brilliant 
drawings.    Here,  you  would  say,  is  the  true  Romany,  who  could 
not  dig,  nor  make  bricks,  and  would  not  beg  for  shame.  They 
have  the  indescribable  bearing  that  belongs  to  the  race,  and  one 
and  all  appear  as  '•'  lords  of  themselves."    If  English  gipsies  are 
nothing   but  wheedling  beggars  nowadays,  as  Mrs.  Pennell 
describes  them,  they  must  have  changed  wondrously  these  last 
thirty  years. 

Mr.  John  Davidson — A  Random  Itinerary  (Mathews  &  Lane) 
f — is  a  sentimental  voyager  of  another  kind.  His  little  book  com- 
prises notes  and  impressions  of  certain  circular  wanderings  about 
London  during  the  remarkable  spring  and  summer  of  the  present 
year.  Mr.  Davidson  would  take  the  six-mile  radius  as  a  spheric 
bound  to  his  vagrant  excursion,  or  boldly  adventure  into  the 
Chiltern  country,  away  from  the  hideous  suburbs.  His  record  is 
a  singular  blending  of  philosophizing  and  distinctly  circumspect 
topography.  He  explored  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  as  a  discoverer  might, 
and  visited  Blackbeath,  which  George  Borrow  described  once  for 
all.  At  Hackney  Marsh  he  fell  in  with  the  ubiquitous  American 
traveller,  and  marvelled  that  this  "  Yankee  in  a  straw  hat " 
should  be  there,  "emitting  information  about  London,  with  the 
ease  and  the  certainty  of  a  gazetteer."  This  person  ought  not  to 
have  disturbed  Mr.  Davidson.  The  travelling  American,  we  have 
ever  found,  is  worth  more  than  two  guide-books.  The  true 
Londoner  will  learn  with  surprise  that  ten  years  ago  the  Lea 
marshes  were  flooded,  "  and  people  from  Clapham  and  Homerton, 
over  the  river  there,  took  their  breakfasts  in  boats  one  morning." 
It  is  a  far  cry,  even  with  plenty  of  water  and  a  boat,  from 
Clapham  to  the  Lea.  Then  Mr.  Davidson  notes  the  "  fine  old 
houses  "  on  the  south  and  east  of  Blackheath,  whereas  they  lie 
on  the  west  and  north-west — Chesterfield  House,  Perceval 
House,  and  so  forth — these  historic  old  houses  of  Blackbeath. 
On  a  journey  to  Epping  Forest  our  wanderer  observes  the  extra- 
ordinary abundance  of  caterpillars  in  spring,  devouring  oaks  and 
hornbeams,  just  as  other  travellers  have  recorded.  There  were 
"  myriads,"  he  says,  dropping  with  a  sound  like  the  patter  of 
rain.  In  one  of  the  dialogues  of  the  "  itinerant "  with  an 
imaginary  "disputant,"  the  latter  is  sceptical  as  to  this  matter, 
and  they  begin  discussing  Gilbert  White.  If  they  had 
read  the  Natural  Hisiory  of  Selborne  they  might  have  identi- 
fied the  caterpillar,  and  left  the  "  patter "  a  picturesque  touch 
in  the  record.  It  was  here  also  that  Mr.  Davidson  "  heard  an 
odd  thing  the  like  of  which  he  has  not  seen  recorded."  This  was 
nothing  more  than  the  familiar,  oft-noted  failure  of  the  cuckoo 
to  finish  his  melodious  call.  Everybody  who  has  studied  birds, 
every  writer  on  birds,  has  noted  the  fact,  has  heard  the  cuckoo 
utter  his  notes  as  if,  like  Macbeth's  "  Amen,"  they  stuck  in  his 
throat.    There  is  not  a  little  of  this  unexpected  "  freshness  "  in 


Mr.  Davidson's  pleasant  little  book  ;  but  wha1;  would  they  say 
north  of  the  Tweed  if  some  Englishman  were  to  exploit  the 
suburbs  of  Edinburgh  in  true  Davidsonian  stjle  ? 

There  is  no  kind  of  book  more  difficult  to  describe  as  a  whole 
and  with  proper  brevity  of  definition  than  a  collection  of  reflec- 
tions or  apothegms  such  as  Mr.  Davidson's  Sentences  and  Para- 
graphs (Lawrence  &  Bullen).  Between  the  "  thought  "  and  its 
expression,  between  the  truth  and  the  sententiousness  or  plausi- 
bility of  its  statement,  there  is  so  much  to  perpend,  to  compare, 
to  measure,  before  a  final  estimate  is  justifiable  that  a  lengthy 
critical  process  is  involved,  which  is  often  a  tedious  process  in 
the  end.  Few  of  these  ingenious  literary  forms  of  speech,  be  the 
author  who  he  may,  have  received  unquestioned  acceptance  at 
all  hands.  It  is  of  their  very  nature  that  they  should  move  the 
contentious  spirit,  if  they  move  at  all.  Mr.  Davidson  is  by  no 
means  at  his  best  as  a  critic  of  life  or  literature  when  he  would 
be  tersest  in  style.  His  "Sentences"  are  either  formal  statements 
of  the  obvious,  or  like  examples  of  the  odd,  or  uncouth ;  as 
"  Dignity  is  impudence,"  and  "  Angels'  visits,  however  infrequent, 
are  not  as  a  rule  ceremonious."  As  to  the  " Paragraphs,"  it  is 
when  Mr.  Davidson  permits  himself  ample  verge  and  room  enough 
— as  in  the  expanded  kind  of  paragraph  on  Nietsche  and  Goethe, 
or  in  that  on  Carlyle — that  he  is  most  suggestive  as  a  reflective 
writer. 

Strange  is  the  fascination  that  this  sort  of  writing  holds  for 
some  minds.  Mr.  William  Armstrong  Collins  has  collected  his 
thoughts  and  reflections  under  the  title  At  Long  and  Short 
Range  (Lippincott  Company).  In  the  course  of  one  of  his  medi- 
tative paragraphs,  Mr.  Collins  quotes  what  he  considers  a  "  preg- 
nant saying  of  Mr.  Beecher,"  which  runs  thus  : — "The  true  man 
builds  in  air."  Printed  alone,  and  numbered  in  a  collection,  this 
kind  of  writing  impresses  itself  on  some  intellects  as  wisdom. 
Evidently,  if  this  is  a  pregnant  saying,  it  ought  not  to  be 
hard  to  write  a  volume  of  pregnant  sayings.  Let  us  sample 
the  specimens  of  Mr.  Collins's  reflective  vein.  At  page  58  we 
read  : — "  The  solemn  way  in  which  certain  clocks  announce  the 
hours  would  make  even  Lamb  break  ofl'  in  the  middle  of  a  pun." 
"  Burke,  Coleridge,  and  De  Quincey  excite  a  faint  suspicion  at 
times  that  fecundity  can  annoy  as  well  as  sterility  "  (p.  95).  And 
here  is  a  pregnant  saying,  indeed  : — "  Many  a  poor  little  ugly  dog 
has  secured  lifelong  food,  shelter,  and  care  by  simply  wagging  his 
tail  and  giving  a  quick,  glad  bark  when  his  master  comes.  A 
good  deal  might  be  said  about  this,  but  we  forbear."  The  wisdom 
of  the  forbearance  leads  us  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  Richard  Inwards  offers  a  curious  and  extensive  "collection 
of  proverbs,  sayings,  and  rules  concerning  the  weather,"  under  the 
title  Weather  Lore  (Elliot  Stock),  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  new 
edition,  we  believe,  not  a  new  book,  though  the  title-page  tells  it 
not.  But  the  book  is  worth  studying,  despite  the  old  Cornish 
proverb  about  those  who  are  weatherwise  being  rarely  otherwise, 
and  the  yet  older  saying  of  the  Preacher  of  those  who  observe  the 
sky.  We  note  some  few  quotations  that  are  foreign  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  book.  Tennyson's  ''  Black  as  ash  buds  in  the  front 
of  March "  has  no  connexion  with  weather  lore.  And  if  Mr. 
Inwards  would  cite  modern  poets  he  might  have  given  Shelley's 
description  of  the  nimbus  cloud,  "  the  hair  of  some  fierce  Mainad," 
and  "  the  locks  of  the  approaching  storm,"  as  far  finer  and  truer 
than  anything  he  has  collected  on  the  rain-cloud  (p.  98). 

In  a  North-Country  Village,  by  M.  E.  Francis  (Osgood, 
Mcllvaine,  &  Co.),  comprises  some  deftly-drawn  and  cheery 
sketches  of  rural  life  in  what  must  be  described  as  a  well-con- 
tented land.  There  is  certainly  nothing  of  depression  in  the  agri- 
cultural world  portrayed  so  cleverly  and  brightly  in  this  volume. 

The  Clarendon  Press,  having  acquired  due  leave  from  the 
holders  of  the  English  copyright  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  Poems,  has 
issued  a  new  and  complete  edition  thereof,  which  appears  in  three 
forms,  and  does  justice  to  the  works  of  a  poet  who  wrote  perfect 
English,  and  who,  if  volume  and  merit  be  taken  together,  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  poets  of  America,  with  a  great  gap  below  him. 
In  one  shape  the  text,  admirably  printed  in  good-sized  type,  fills 
a  volume  of  nearly  900  crown  8vo.  pages,  but  of  no  great  thick- 
ness; in  another  (the  well-known  India  paper  of  this  Press  being 
called  into  requisition)  the  no  great  thickness  becomes  very  extra- 
ordinary thinness,  and  the  volume  is  neatly  cased  as  well  as 
bound;  while  in  yet  a  third  the  poems  form  several  miniature 
volumes,  which  are  enclosed  in  a  box.  We  can  only  propose 
one  improvement — that  the  exqui;ite  dedication  to  Ultima  Thule, 
one  of  the  poet's  latest,  but  not  one  of  his  least,  pieces,  and  an 
admirable  summary  of  his  work,  might  have  been  repeated  on 
the  reverse  of  the  title-page  as  a  commendatory  verse  to  the 
whole.  And  now  let  the  Clarendon  Press  give  us  a  companion 
volume  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  almost  equally  charming  prose. 

In  his  short  stories,  The  Haunted  Station,  &c.  (White  &  Co.) 
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Mr.  Hume  Nisbet's  wonder-raising  pen  hovers  between  grim  and 
supernatural  tbemes  and  the  mechanism  of  tbe  modern 
Spiritualist.  Tbe  strongest  and  most  effective  of  tbese  stories  are 
tbose  that  tell  of  Australian  experiences.  Tbese  may  justly  be 
termed  "weird."  Such  are  "Tbe  Haunted  Station"  and  "A 
Queensland  Iliad,"  and  a  sketch  entitled  "A  Face  at  the 
Window." 

The  late  Mr.  Sidney's  well-known  treatise,  The  Book  of  the 
Horse  (Cassell  &  Co.),  is  one  of  those  works  that  have  stood  the 
test  of  time,  and  gained  such  general  approval  since  it  first 
appeared,  some  seventeen  years  since,  that  tbere  is  no  need  to  say 
anything  of  its  scope  and  treatment.  In  tbe  new  edition,  revised 
by  Messrs.  James  Sinclair  and  W.  C.  A.  Blew,  tbe  work  of  Mr. 
Sidney  is  continued  to  tbe  present  day,  "  without  unnecessarily 
disturbing  the  book  as  it  left  the  hands  of  its  author."  Since 
1874  not  less  than  ten  different  Societies,  we  are  told,  have  been 
established  in  Great  Britain  alone  for  registering  pedigrees,  &c, 
and  the  breeding  of  horses  in  tbe  country  has  grown  rapidly,  and 
developed  in  many  ways.  Tbe  editors  have  attempted  to  do 
justice  to  these  matters,  and  bring  tbe  work  as  a  whole  "  up  to 
date.''  Tbey  have  performed  tbeir  task,  both  as  to  revision  and 
fresh  contributions,  exceedingly  well.  We  must  note,  also,  Dr. 
George  Fleming's  chapters  on  veterinary  science;  and  tbe  numerous 
illustrations,  some  of  which  comprise  new  and  excellent  "  collo- 
type "  portraits  of  typical  horses. 

Among  other  new  editions  we  have  received  Herman 
Melville's  Typee  and  Omoo  (John  Murray),  with  illustrations; 
Miss  Jane  Barlow's  Bog-land  Studies  (Hodder  &  Stoughton)  ; 
and  a  new  illustrated  edition  of  Mr.  Samuel  Laycock's  poems, 
Warbliris  fro  an  Owd  Songster  (Oldham:  Clegg;  London: 
Sirnpkin  &  Co.),  with  a  prefatory  sketch  of  the  Lancashire  poet 
by  Mr.  W.  Trevor. 

We  have  also  received  Diamonds  and  Gold  in  South  Africa, 
by  Theodore  Reunert  (Stanford),  with  maps  and  illustrations ; 
The  Corrupt  and  Illegal  Practices  Prevention  Act,  1883,  annotated 
and  explained  by  H.  C.  Richards  (Jordan  &  Sons) ;  The  Mark  in 
Europe  and  America,  by  Enoch  A.  Bryan  (Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.), 
a  review  of  the  discussion  on  early  land  tenure ;  The  Old 
Testament  and  its  Contents,  by  Professor  Robertson  (A.  &  C. 
Black),  "  Guild  and  Bible  Class  Text-Books  " ;  An  Astronomical 
Glossary,  by  J.  E.  Gore,  F.R.A.S.  (Crosby  Lockwood  &  Son)  ; 
Fire  Discipline :  its  Foundation  and  A pplication,  by  Lieut. 
Stewart  Murray  (Gale  &  Polden) ;  The  Attack  Drill  made  Easy, 
in  accordance  with  tbe  newly  revised  Infantry  Drill,  by  William 
Gordon  (Gale  &  Polden),  ninth  edition,  edited,  revised,  and 
illustrated ;  and  The  Elements  of  German,  by  Tr.  H.  Weisse 
(Williams  &  Norgate). 

Mr.  R.  B.  Johnson,  the  editor  of  the  Aldine  Butler  (Bell  & 
Sons),  writes  to  suggest  that  a  phrase  in  our  notice  of  that  book 
(under  the  head  of  "  Books  in  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury Literature  "),  last  week,  hardly  did  justice  to  the  extent  of 
his  additions  to,  and  improvements  on,  Mitford.  Our  words 
were  certainly  not  intended  to  minimize  Mr.  Johnson's  work  in 
any  respect,  and  we  gladly  append  to  them  the  details  that  he 
has  largely  added  to  and  altered  the  divisions,  as  well  as  (to  a 
still  greater  degree)  enlarging  the  bulk  of  Mitford's  "  Appendix  " 
in  his  own  "  Prolegomena."  We  were  led  to  think  the  alterations 
somewhat  smaller  than  they  are  partly  by  remembrance  of 
matter  given  by  Mitford  which  reappears  here,  and  partly  by  Mr. 
Johnson's  own  description  of  his  book  as  a  "  Revision  "  of  that 
editor's,  without  any  definite  indication  of  what  had  been  re- 
tained, what  discarded,  and  what  added.  Such  indication  is,  we 
think,  always  desirable  in  cases  where  actual  comparison  is  not 
always  possible,  and  still  less  often  convenient. 


We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 
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or  to  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London. 
A  printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 

The  publication  of  the.  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 
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In  Parliament. 


CHRONICLE. 

"\rESTERDAY  week  the  House  of  Com- 
_L  mons,  after  a  question-time  in  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  appeared  to  be  suffering  from  a  kind 
of  spiritual  nettle-rash  (considerately  treated  by  Mr. 
Bowles  with  cayenne  liniment,  in  the  shape  of  cheer- 
ful promises  to  "  repeat  the  question  on  Wednesday, 
"  the  27th"),  settled  down  to  the  Parish  Councils  Bill. 
The  clause  and  sections  at  first  under  review  were  not 
very  important ;  but  on  Clause  19,  which  introduces 
the  new  revolution  in  Poor-law  management,  Mr.  Long, 
supported  by  Mr.  Goschen  and  Mr.  Courtney,  made 
an  appeal  to  the  Government  to  postpone  this  enor- 
mous matter.  It  was,  of  course,  rejected,  and  the 
debate  went  on  till  midnight.  But  it  is  significant  of 
the  insane  policy  of  the  present  Administration  that, 
in  the  division  on  the  postponement  of  the  clause, 
156  members — less  than  a  fourth  of  the  full  strength 
of  the  Commons — voted.  That  is  to  say,  a  change 
by  which  the  power  of  "  ransoming  "  the  richer 
ratepayers,  in  the  way  of  outdoor  relief,  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  class  who  will  receive  the  relief,  un- 
checked, as  Mr.  Fowler  himself  admits,  save  by  the 
purely  bureaucratic  and  centralized  action  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  was  approved  by  a  House  less  strong 
than  that  of  an  ordinary  Wednesday. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday,  Mr.  Mellor, 
as  Deputy-Speaker,  read  M.  Dupuy's  reply  to  the 
message  from  the  House,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
inflexible  in  refusing  Christmas  holidays  of  any  reason- 
able length,  with  the  result  of  a  pretty  obvious  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  Opposition  that  he  shall 
be  filled  with  the  fruit  of  his  own  devices.  Mr.  Sexton, 
however,  said  in  effect  that  the  Irish  footmen  find  their 
"  place  "  more  comfortable  than  their  homes,  and  would 
rather  stay  there — which  is  very  likely.  There  was 
some  considerable  debate,  but  no  division  on  the  Indian 
Loan  Bill,  which  was  read  a  third  time  with  grave  pro- 
tests from  Mr.  Courtney,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  Mr. 
Goschen.  The  Parish  Councils  Bill  was  then  resumed, 
and  Mr.  Rathbone's  amendment,  retaining  the  ex 
■officio  Guardians  to  some  extent  in  the  "shape  of 
nominees  of  the  Local  Government  Bill,  was  debated  up 
to  midnight,  the  Opposition  pressing,  and  the  Govern- 
ment rather  fencing  with  than  utterly  resisting,  some 
scheme  of  the  kind,  if  not  Mr.  Rathbone's,  fur  the 


Lords. 


provision  on  the  Councils  of  at  least  some  persons  who 
know  what  they  are  about. 

On  Tuesday  the  House  of  Lords  discussed 
and  passed  through  its  various  stages  the 
East  India  Loan  Bill,  Lord  Salisbury  taking  the 
opportunity  to  put  in  a  word  for  the  fixed  ratio.  Lord 
Spencer  seemed  to  hint  that  the  Admiralty  would 
think  about  a  dock  at  Gibraltar,  and  the  House  received 
the  formal  reply  to  its  kind  inquiries  about  the  French 
Chamber.  It  was  arranged  that  the  Lords  should 
adjourn  from  last  Thursday  to  the  12th  of  January. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  Lower  House  Lord 

Commons.    „,  TT'  ,  .  .  - 

George  Hamilton  s  motion  for  an  im- 
mediate and  declared  increase  in  the  navy  came 
on,  and  was  met  by  Mr.  Gladstone  with  an 
amendment  which  in  strict  sense  might  as 
well  have  been  "  To  leave  out  all  the  words 
"  after  '  House,'  and  add  '  there's  milestones  on 
"  '  the  Hover  Road.' "  In  form,  no  doubt, 
the  amendment  was  so  couched  that  by  dint 
of  very  childish  attorneyism  (we  apologize,  as 
of  old,  to  the  attorneys)  the  Government  organs 
might  claim,  as  they  have  claimed,  a  vote 
of  confidence.  In  fact,  as  Mr.  Macfarlane  very 
frankly  pointed  out  from  the  Government  side, 
he,  and  doubtless  many  others  on  that  side,  only 
voted  for  it  because  it  is  also  construable  into 
a  broad  and  rather  peremptory  hint  to  the 
Government  to  do  what  Lord  George  tells  them. 
Lord  George  himself  spoke  with  great  modera- 
tion and  cogency,  as  did  Mr.  Balfour,  while 
Mr.  Gladstone,  speaking  between  the  two,  ap- 
peared to  be  unable  to  divert  his  attention  from 
what  he  thought  a  party  attack  on  him  to  the 
question  as  affecting  the  Empire.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  (very  briefly) 
Mr.  Goschen  also  spoke ;  but  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  speech  was  that  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
who  took  a  gloomier  view  of  the  situation  than 
any  Opposition  critic.  The  division,  shortly 
before  one  o'clock,  gave  the  Government  a 
majority  of  thirty-six  on  strictly  party  lines,  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  and  Mr.  Kearley  (a  dockyard 
member)  abstaining  from  the  lobbies.  It  is  not  a 
little  curious  that  the  Government  organs  have 
since  apparently  taken  fright  at  the  tone  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  speech,  and  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain it  away — admitting  also  that,  "  if  we  let  the 
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"  grass  grow  under  our  feet,  we  shall  be  in  a 
"  dangerous  position,"  which  we  had  thought  was 
the  exact  Opposition  contention. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  Wednesday  Mr. 
Asquith  moved  to  disagree  with  the  famous  contract- 
ing-out  amendment  in  a  speech  which  was  not  remark- 
able for  anything  except  considerable  indulgence  in  a 
sort  of  overbearing  rudeness,  which  is  not  unfrequently 
mistaken  on  the  Gladstonian  side  for  power,  and  for 
the  familiar  bearing  of  false  witness  against  one's 
neighbour  (in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hermon  Hodge),  which 
is  habitually  confused  by  Gladstonians  with  argument. 
The  McLarenites  having,  after  the  usual  fashion  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  followers,  when  the  whip  is  cracked 
loudly  enough,  slunk  back  to  heel  from  their  little 
gambade  of  independence,  the  Government  obtained  a 
majority  of  over  sixty  in  a  very  thin  House.  Mr. 
Asquith  then  moved  disagreement  with  the  shipping 
amendment,  and  this  was  under  discussion  at  adjourn- 
ment time. 


Lords. 


Commons. 


The  House  of  Lords  met  formally  on 
Thursday  for  the  Royal  Assent  to  be  given 
to  divers  Bills,  and  then  adjourned,  as  arranged,  for  the 
holidays. 

The  Commons,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
a  very  lively  and  diversified  sitting. 
After  a  question-time  in  which  Mr.  Labouchere 
was  once  more  loyal  to  Lo  Bengula,  and  Mr. 
Conybeare  appeared,  at  least,  to  argue  that,  if 
there  were  Liberal  magistrates  on  a  bench,  they 
might  be  trusted  to  give  decisions  against  evidence, 
while  Tories  could  not,  Mr.  Gladstone  rose 
to  give  information  on  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
and  Coburg's  intentions  as  to  the  endowment  he 
receives  from  England.  It  came  to  this — that  the 
Duke  proposes  to  resign  three-fifths  thereof,  but 
to  keep  the  other  two-fifths.  This,  of  course,  did 
not  satisfy  Mr.  Labouchere's  English  loyalty 
(which  is  of  a  different  kind  from  that  above 
referred  to),  and  an  unseemly  wrangle,  with  pro- 
mise of  more,  followed.  Nor  when  it  terminated 
was  the  House  called  upon  to  mind  humdrum 
business.  Mr.  Bartley  brought  up  as  a  question  of 
privilege  certain  words  of  Mr.  Knox's  which  meant 
either  nothing  or  that  members  of  Parliament  had 
been  bribed  by  the  Chartered  Company.  Another 
wrangle  followed  over  this,  Mr.  Knox  partially 
explaining  and  wholly  withdrawing  and  apolo- 
gizing. But  this  was  not  considered  sufficient, 
and  the  matter  was  only  suspended  by  "  the  pre- 
"  vious  question."  The  discussion  on  the  Lords' 
Amendment  to  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill  as 
affecting  seamen  was  then  resumed,  and  the  amend- 
ment rejected  without  a  division.  After  which, 
Parish  Councils  once  more  prepared  the  House  for 
slumber  and  sleep. 

Politics  out  of  Mr.  Goschen  spoke  at  the  United  Club 
Parliament,  yesterday  week,  and  drew  a  vigorous  pic- 
ture of  the  situation. 

The  Socialist  candidate  for  Accrington  having  with- 
drawn, Mr.  Hermon  Hodge  and  Mr.  Leese  were  nomi- 
nated last  Saturday  for  a  straight  fight.  Mr.  Herbert 
Gladstone  came  down  to  help  the  Gladstonian  candi- 
date, and  indulged  in  some  "  reckless  and  foolish " 
language  about  the  House  of  Lords. 

Mr.  Hermon  Hodge's  excellent  fight,  however, 
was  not  successful,  but  in  the  polling  on  Thursday  he 
rerluced  his  opponent's  majority  from  547  to  258.  It 
is  worth  chronicling  that  a  Gladstonian  journalist  has 
described  this  as  "  the  country's  first  shot  at  the  House 
"  of  Lords."  Another  shot  of  the  same  calibre,  and 
Accrington  will  be  represented  by  a  Tory ;  so  that 
Mr.  Caklyle's  blue  rose  of  "  the  foolishest  man  living  " 
seems  to  have  been  found  at  last. 


Foreign  and  There  was  no  Matabele  news  this  day 
Colonial Affairs.  weeic>  The  French  Government  had 
carried  its  Coercion  Bills,  and  the  German  Government 
its  commercial  treaties,  while  the  Argentine  Chamber 
had  ratified  the  Romero-Rothschild  proposals  about  the 
debt. 

There  was  again  no  Matabele  news  at  the  beginning 
of  this  week,  somebody  having,  by  one  of  those  odd 
coincidences  which  have  marked  the  affair  before, 
broken  the  wires  just  at  a  critical  moment.  The 
French  were  very  busy  Anarchist-hunting  and  explod- 
ing fancy  bombs  among  dogs  tied  to  posts,  to  see 
"  what  might  have  happened  in  the  Chamber."  This 
somewhat  speculative  experiment  might  surely  have 
been  carried  out  more  effectually,  as  well  as  more 
humanely,  with  a  squad  or  two  of  the  dummy  men 
used  in  military  trials.  The  great  M.  Deloncle  had 
described  England  as  "an  admirable  nation,  but  the 
"  implacable  enemy  of  France."  Now  this  is  curious  ; 
for  at  this  moment  most  reasonably  intelligent  English- 
men would  probably  say  that  their  country  is  very 
doubtfully  worthy  of  admiration,  but  that  it  certainly 
does  not  trouble  itself  with  implacable,  or  any  other, 
enmity  to  France,  if  France  will  only  be  good  enough 
to  get  out  of  the  way.  In  Germany  two  Frenchmen 
charged  with  spying  were  sentenced  to  the  relatively 
light  sentences  of  four  and  six  years'  imprisonment  in 
a  fortress,  extenuating  circumstances  of  patriotic  inten- 
tion being,  not  quite  more  Germanorum,  allowed.  The 
Greek  Chamber  was  supporting  M.  Tricoupis  in  his 
plan  of  repudiation — for  really  that  is  what  it  comes- 
to.  In  the  United  States  schemes  of  legacy  duties  and 
spirit  duties,  quite  after  the  model  of  this  effete  old 
country,  were  being  mooted.  There  was  something  of 
a  fresh  outbreak — probably  due  to  the  mild  weather — 
of  cholera  in  Russia.  From  Brazil  a  good  deal  of  news 
came,  the  upshot  of  which  was  that  Admiral  Saldanha 
da  Gama's  abandonment  of  Admiral  de  Mello's  tem- 
porizing between  Monarchy  and  Republic  had  consider- 
ably strengthened  the  insurgents. 

By  Tuesday  morning  the  wires  to  Mashonaland  had 
been  repaired  ;  but  there  was  no  news  from  the  banks 
of  the  Shangani.  France  was  still  occupied  with  ex- 
plosives and  Anarchists  ;  M.  Tricoupis  bad  been  pro- 
testing that  his  repudiation  scheme  was  merely  pro- 
visional— a  sort  of  defaulting  on  account,  we  suppose  ; 
while  the  French  and  German  Ministers  at  Athens  had 
been  prosaically  protesting  against  repudiation  at  all. 
It  was  said  that  President  Cleveland's  good  intentions 
in  Hawaii  had  been  delayed  by  an  extremely  feminine 
and  natural  reluctance  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Liliuokalani  to  forgive  her  enemies,  and  that 
the  Japanese  Premier  (evidently  a  man  of  some  strength 
of  mind)  had  replied  to  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence 
by  entirely  declining  to  resign. 

There  was  still  no  news  of  Major  Forbes  or  Captain 
Wilson  on  Wednesday  morning,  to  (as  the  Duke  of 
Abercorn  frankly  and  wisely  admitted  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Chartered  Company)  the  disquiet  of  the  autho- 
rities. But  some  details  came  of  the  death  of  Captain 
Gwynydd  Williams.  A  Communist  colony  of  a  poly- 
glot kind  was  going  to  be  founded  in  British  East 
Africa  by  Germans  chiefly.  A  compliment,  no  doubt: 
but  why  not  try  the  German  sphere  itself"?  There  was 
some  grumbling  and  threatening  from  Bangkok ;  and 
a  great  deal  of  extremely  contradictory  detail  from  Rio. 
The  Swiss  Federal  Councils  had  drafted  i-ome  rigorous 
measures  for  the  coercion  of  Anarchists.  Hut  the  most 
interesting  item  of  this  kind  for  Englishmen  was  the 
appointment  of  Sir  Philip  Curkie  to  the  vacant 
Embassy  at  Constantinople,  which  it  was  quite  time  to 
fill  up.  As  Sir  Philip  has  been  Penn>tnent  Under- 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  during  the  last  four  years, 
has  served  at  the  Foreign  Office  for  nearly  forty,  and 
held  special  employments  abroad  in  the  last  outbreak 
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of  the  Eastern  question  fifteen  years  ago,  he  should  be 
pretty  well  qualified  for  the  post,  which  is,  perhaps, 
taking  permanent  and  temporary  importance  together, 
the  most  important  in  the  whole  diplomatic  service. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  welcome  news  came  that 
at  last  a  missionary  (let  us  give  his  highly  respectable 
name),  Dr.  Macdonald,  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land, had  had  the  courage  to  come  before  the  Opium 
Commission  and  declare  that  opium  evils  had  been 
grossly  exaggerated,  that  opium  was  no  hindrance  to 
missionary  work,  and  that  many  missionaries  thought 
what  he  said.  Nothing  had  been  heard  of  Major 
Forbes;  but  preparations  were  being  made  for  holding 
Bulawayo  in  force  during  the  winter.  Signor  Crispi, 
having  completely  arranged  his  Ministry,  had  made 
his  statement  before  the  Italian  Parliament,  inviting 
all  parties  to  join  together  in  trying  to  drag  the 
country  out  of  its  mess.  Unfortunately  this  is  the 
kind  of  appeal  that  all  parties  do  not  readily  listen 
to,  and  some  of  the  Italian  Radicals  are  said  to 
have  behaved  very  much  as  Radicals  do  everywhere. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  statement  was  well  re- 
ceived, and  no  doubt,  if  the  thing  is  to  be  done, 
Signor  Ckispi  is  the  man  to  do  it.  The  deficit  in 
the  United  States  was  said  to  be  close  on  six  millions 
sterling — which  is  pretty  well  for  such  a  brief  ex- 
periment in  McKinley  tariffs  and  silver-hoarding. 
News  from  Rio  was  again  plentiful,  but  exceedingly 
hard  to  harmonize.  For  how  can  a  ship  be  damaged 
in  a  certain  harbour  when  she  is  also  x  maritime  leagues 
out  at  sea  ?  and  which  are  you  to  believe  when  two 
people  tell  you,  the  one  that  the  Government  has 
captured  a  certain  island,  and  the  other  that  the  gar- 
rison of  the  island  has  deliberately  made  a  mousetrap 
of  it,  and  has  caught  its  mouse  ? 

The  news  of  yesterday  morning  was  almost  abso- 
lutely unimportant. 

On  Monday  morning  Mr.  Brodrick  and 

Correspondence.  T        *     „   ..     °  ,  , 

Mr.  Long  called  attention  to  the  in- 
credible and  slightly  insane  way  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  harrying  and  worrying  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  Sir  Edmund  Ducane  adopted,  in  reply  to  Sir 
Gainsford  Bruce,  exactly  the  line  of  reply  we  antici- 
pated last  week. 

The  Law  The  Ardlamont  case  has  been  in  the  Scotch 
Courts.  Court  all  the  week,  and  the  Harness  case 
has  been  partially  resumed.  On  Wednesday  Mr.  Justice 
Kennedy  decided  the  famous  "  Balmaceda  silver  "  suit, 
which  concerns  a  mighty  heap  of  bullion  in  the  Bank 
of  England  vaults,  against  the  claim  of  the  Chilian 

Government.  In  the  case  of  Sievier  v.  Crosbie, 

wherein  a  lady  brought  an  unusual  action  for  her 
letters,  and  a  gentleman  as  unusually  refused  to  give 
them  up,  the  plaintiff  gat  disparagement.  Indeed  Mr. 
Justice  Hawkins  very  unkindly  described  her  composi- 
tions as  "  a  tissue  of  falsehoods."  It  was  certainly  rather 
a  strong  measure  to  write  "  in  three  weeks  your  Bunny 
"  will  be  really  yours,"  when  your  Bunny,  by  her  own 
confession,  had  very  distinctly  made  up  her  mind  that 
she  would  not  be  "  yours,"  but  somebody  else's. 

And  a  letter  is  undoubtedly  the  property  for  purposes 
of  custody  of  the  person  it  is  written  to,  though  the 
right  of  publication  might  remain  with  your  Bunny, 
who  was  not  extremely  likely  to  exercise  it.  But  even 
judges  should  not  talk  of  "falsehoods"  in  connexion 
with  ladies.  "Simultaneous  two-mindedness "  would 
be  a  prettier  and  not  less  accurate  description  of  the 
mental  process  of  Bunnies  in  such  cases. 

London  The  L.  C.  C.  had  a  decidedly  lively  meet- 
Government.  iDg  on  Tuesday,  chiefly  in  reference  to  the 
Fire  Brigade  affair,  on  which,  as  it  appears  from  the 
report  of  the  Times,  the  eminent  Mr.  Thornton, 
besides  indulging  in  a  great  deal  of  pretty  language, 
challenged   Colonel  Rotton  to  meet  him — whether 


with  fire-hose,  brigade  axes  or  other  weapons,  we  know 
not. 

Miscellaneous  ^"^s  day  week  a  deputation  representing 
the  Principality  presented  to  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  York  a  centrepiece  of  great  weight, 

entirely  made  of  Welsh  gold  and  silver  The  Duke 

of  Cambridge  inspected  the  Sandhurst  cadets,  and  ex- 
pressed just  horror  at  the  idea  of  their  "  writing  to  the 

"  papers."  'A  trial  trip  by  persons  who  write,  not  to, 

but  for,  the  said  papers  (conduct  excusable  by  the 
tyrants'  plea)  was  made  along  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal,  and  a  deputation  waited  on  Mr.  Acland  in  re- 
ference to  irregular  school  attendance.  In  his  reply, 
that  Minister  told  an  interesting  story  to  the  effect 
that  even  before  his  exaltation  he  had,  in  his  private 
capacity,  begun  worrying  Voluntary  schools.    This  is 

Domitian  and  the  flies  quite  prettily  adapted.  The 

long-talked-of  Kingsbridge  branch  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  through  and  to  a  very  charming  and  little- 
known  patch  of  Devon,  was  opened  on  Monday — a 
proceeding  always  rather  melancholy  to  those  whose 

paradises  thus  become  vulgarized.  The  new  clock 

of  St.  Paul's  was  started  on  Thursday  by  Miss  Alice 
Gregory,  the  Dean's  daughter. 

Professor  Michelet,  who  died  last  week, 
almost  as  old  as  the  century,  was  a  very 
well-known  philosophical  and  theological  writer  in 
his  day,  and  was  in  some  sort  the  head  of  a  certain  sect 

of  Hegelians.  Few  English  actresses  were  better 

known  than  Miss  Ada  Swanborough,  under  whose 
management,  and  by  the  aid  of  whose  talents,  the 
Strand  Theatre  was,  for  some  twenty  years,  the  head- 
quarters   of    various    kinds    of    burlesque.  Mr. 

Edwardes-Moss  was  a  good  Conservative,  and  one  of 
the  best  of  oarsmen. 


Obituary. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  ACCRINGTON 
ELECTION. 

THE  result  of  the  Accrington  election  was  looked 
forward  to  with  an  interest  perhaps  a  little  dispro- 
portionate, but  easily  explicable.  These  see-saw  places 
supply,  in  one  sense  a  more  treacherous-,  and  in 
another  a  more  interesting,  "  tell-tale  "  of  the  general 
state  of  the  constituencies  than  any  others.  The  fight 
has  latterly  been  deprived  of  ambiguity  by  the  re- 
tirement of  the  Socialist  candidate  and  the  strenuous 
efforts  made  by  the  Labour  leaders  to  overcome  the 
reluctance  of  his  partisans  to  vote  for  the  Gladstonian  ; 
the  two  competitors  were  tried  men  ;  and  the  battle 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  complicated  by  any  side 
issues.  But,  more  than  all  this,  it  has  taken  place  at  a 
moment  and  in  a  situation  nothing  exactly  like  which 
has  ever  been  known  to  the  oldest  English  politician. 
A  Government  with,  to  say  the  least,  no  extraordinarily 
large  majority,  and  in  such  a  position  that  the  defection 
of  one  party  which  it  holds  on  principles  of  pure  bribery 
would  put  it  in  a  minority  of  the  same  size,  has  spent  by- 
far  the  greater  part  of  an  extraordinarily  long  Parliamen- 
tary year  in  forcing  through,  against  the  weight  of  argu- 
ment and  evidence,  and  by  the  mere  mechanical  use  of 
the  newly  invented  gags  and  guillotines,  the  measure 
on  which,  by  their  own  confession  and  assertion,  they 
came  into  power.  That  measure  has  been  flung  out 
by  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Government  has  not  dis- 
solved, and  not  the  very  faintest  sign  of  any  real  or 
extensive  popular  indignation  with  the  Lords  has  ap- 
peared. Instead  of  endeavouring  to  test  that  indigna- 
tion, Ministers  have  brought  before  the  exhausted 
House  of  Commons,  in  an  autumn  Session  more  un- 
precedentedly  protracted  than  the  main  Session  itself, 
and  intended,  apparently,  to  last  for  ever  if  necessary, 
two  other  measures,  one  of  them,  at  least,  of  the 
extremest  complexity  and  most  momentous  probable 
consequences.    The  Lords  have  already  made  im- 
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portant  alteiations  in  the  minor  Bill,  and,  if  the  major 
leaves  the  House  of  Commons  in  anything  like  the 
form  which,  after  the  breaches  of  faith  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  some  directions  and  their  obstinacy  in 
others,  it  seems  likely  to  assume,  'will  probably 
make  still  greater  changes  in  the  major.  Yet  the 
Government  goes  doggedly  on,  and  apparently  has  no 
plan  or  scheme  of  any  sort,  except  when  the  House 
shows  itself  unequal  to  its  work  to  load  it  with  more, 
and  when  the  Upper  House  has  kicked  one  Bill  out  to 
provide  it  with  others  on  which  to  exercise  the  same 
operation.  The  various  sections  of  the  majority  are 
each  half-greedily  and  half-sulkily  waiting  for  satis- 
faction ;  and  the  madder  partisans  threaten  a  fresh 
Reform  Bill,  under  the  name  of  Registration,  to  gerry- 
mander the  constituencies  anew. 

It  is  no  wonder  that,  in  these  circumstances,  some 
people  have  presumed  a  rather  intimate  connexion 
between  the  election  which  was  decided  on  Thursday 
and  the  intentions  of  the  Government.  It  was  said 
that  Ministers  had  made  up  their  mind,  if  Accrington 
held  true  to  Mr.  Leese,  to  dissolve  shortly,  and,  if  it 
jilted  him  and  them,  to  hold  on,  lest  a  worse  thing 
should  come.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  this,  like 
many  things  announced  or  hinted  at  as  "  intentions," 
merely  conveys  a  more  or  less  probable  inference  ;  and 
we  really  do  not  know  that  the  inference  might  not 
almost  as  well  be  taken  the  other  way.  In  that 
case,  if  the  Government  lost  Accrington,  they  would 
dissolve  at  once,  in  hopes  that  the  excitement  of 
a  General  Election  might  strengthen  knees  so  evi- 
dently feeble,  and  if  they  won  it  would  hold  on, 
confident  that  at  least  their  majority  was  untouched. 
And  it  must  further  be  remembered  that  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  argue  about  such  a  Government 
supported  by  such  a  majority  as  the  present.  When 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  election,  and  imme- 
diately after  it,  some  Unionists  were  congratulating 
themselves  on  the  smallness  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
following,  we  took  occasion  to  point  out  that  no  majo- 
rity is  so  formidable  as  a  small  but  not  a  vanishing  one, 
because  the  sense  of  danger  prevents  "  caves "  and 
personal  fads.  We  confess,  however,  with  much  frank- 
ness that  we  never  could  have  anticipated  (mite  such 
an  impenetrable  majority  as  this.  The  Irishmen,  who 
are  paid  to  serve,  and  whose  resignations  are  all  ready 
beforehand  in  the  pockets  of  their  chiefs  to  be  used 
when  wanted,  were  likely  to  be  trustworthy.  The  few 
young  or  youngish  men  of  ability  who  represent  the 
professions  and  the  Universities  in  the  Gladstonian 
ranks  may  be  supposed  to  have  chosen  their  side,  and 
know  quite  well  that  the  other  side  is  already  plenti- 
fully and  even  over-plentifully  supplied  with  better 
men  than  themselves.  The  Welshmen,  like  the  Irish- 
men, serve  Mr.  Gladstone  for  a  price  and  with  their 
necks,  if  not  so  formally,  almost  equally  in  a  halter. 
But  still  there  remains,  after  deducting  these  and  the 
wilder  English  Radicals,  a  residuum,  if  not  something 
much  more,  of  men  not  particularly  distinguished,  but 
still  more  or  less  of  the  eld  Parliamentary  type,  whom  it 
is  a  very  little  surprising  to  find  the  mere  slaves  and 
items  of  a  Minister  and  a  majority,  ready  to  call  black 
white  to-day,  and  white  black  to-morrow,  to  accept  a 
Pill  and  drop  the  most  important  provisions  in  it,  to 
assent  to  a  pledge  and  calmly  watch  it  broken,  to  be- 
lieve all  things,  to  endure  all  things,  and,  above  all,  to 
vote  all  things,  just  as  Mr.  Gladstone  pleases. 

It  would  not  be  wonderful  if  Mr.  GLADSTONE  himself, 
more  particularly,  and  if  his  colleagues  to  some 
extent,  were  loth  to  let  go  their  grasp  of  a  majority 
so  truly  inaoyablv  and  introuvable  as  this;  and  their 
extraordinary  tactics,  or  no-tactics,  may  be  simply 
•  •xplained  as  <onsisting  of  nothing  but  a  despairing 
attempt  to  give  its  sop  to  each  section  in  turn, 
and  a  still  more  despairing  hope  that  in  some  happy 


verse  of  the  chapter  of  accidents  the  Goddess  of 
Discord  will  be  able  to  find  a  text  to  stir  up  strife 
between  the  Lords  and  the  people.  But  what  is  per- 
haps more  wonderful  than  the  docility  of  the  Glad- 
stonian majority  is  the  patience  of  the  British,  but 
more  especially  of  the  English,  people.  Only  the 
silliest  or  the  most  reckless  Gladstonians — only  those 
journalists  who  accuse  men  in  important  positions  of 
something  like  murder  one  month,  and  tender  abject 
and  grovelling  apologies  later — only  those  junior  Lorda 
of  the  Admiralty  who  think  it  smart  to  speak  of  the 
Lords  as  being  "  the  sons,  or  supposed  to  be  the  sons, 
"  of  their  fathers,"  can  assert  that  there  is  any  general 
or  widespread  approval  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  op 
proceedings.  It  is  notorious  that  his  Government  has 
made  no  impression  on  the  mass  of  opposition  to- 
it  in  England,  has  lost  ground  in  Scotland,  and  has 
certainly  not  gained  any  in  Ireland.  And  the  mem- 
bers of  that  Government  are  scarcely  less  discredited 
than  its  programme  and  tactics.  Some  foolish  toadies 
about  deny  that  the  "irreparable  outrage  of  years"  shows' 
heavily  on  their  chief.  The  best  and  only  generally 
accepted  Minister,  Lord  Rosebery,  if  he  has  not  exactly 
tarnished  his  reputation  in  the  Siamese  affair,  ha3 
certainly  not  brightened  it.  Nobody  believes  in  the 
financial  powers  of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who- 
will  shortly  be  confronted  with  a  problem  which  might 
have  puzzled  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Sir  Robert  Peel  at 
their  cunningest ;  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  never 
intervenes  in  a  debate  without  exasperating  his  enemies 
at  very  little  advantage  to  his  friends.  Mr.  Morley  is 
gastado — used  up — and  has  come  to  governing,  when 
he  governs  at  all,  in  Ireland  by  exactly  the  methods  of 
his  predecessor.  The  Home  Secretary's  fame  was 
certainly  not  increased  by  the  comments  on  his  theory 
of  safety  valves  published  in  Dublin  and  Paris,  or  by  his 
own  reversal  of  his  own  policy.  The  Vice-President 
of  the  Council  is  straining  the  provisions  of  law,  and 
setting  at  nought  those  of  justice,  in  order  to  gratify  a 
spite,  the  circumstances  of  which  are  only  too  well  known, 
at  Church  schools.  The  Lord  Chancellor  insists  on 
keeping  a  conscience  of  his  own,  as  well  as  of  Hee 
Majesty's,  to  the  extreme  inconvenience  of  his  more 
lightly  burdened  colleagues.  Lord  Kimberley,  no 
doubt,  plays  his  forlorn  part  in  the  House  of  Lords 
with  astonishing  pluck  and  no  mean  skill,  and  moves- 
and  marches  his  Lords-in-waiting  as  bravely  as  the 
steward  of  Tillietudlem  did  Guse  Gibbie.  But., 
though  Lord  Kimberley  can  communicate  to  any 
Ministry  the  invaluable  element  of  veteranism,  he  is 
not  exactly  the  man  to  save  a  weak  one.  As  for  the 
rest,  they  are  done  for,  or  not  yet  "  come."  And 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  thing  about  it  all  is  the 
curious  patience  of  the  country,  which  sees  its  affairs- 
muddled,  its  money  risked,  its  defences — to  say  the 
least — not  very  well  looked  to,  its  House  of  Commons- 
made  a  laughingstock — to  oblige  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  and 
does  not  get  up  and  say,  in  the  old  words,  "  Balayez- 
"  moi  tout  ea  !  "  The  result  of  the  Accrington  contest, 
in  which  a  popular  candidate,  standing  under  con- 
ditions which  generally  tell  in  a  man's  favour,  saw  more 
than  half  his  majority  melt  away,  shows  that  this 
astounding  and  unhealthy  toleration  is  melting  also, 
though  not  so  quickly  as  might  have  been  hoped.  The 
sooner  it  is  with  last  year's  snows,  the  better  for 
England. 


THE  FIEND  OF  PROOF-SHEETS. 

rill  I  HUE  must  have  been  a  man  who  saw  the  first 
1  proof-sheet.  He  did,  after  all  the  years  which 
had  passed  since  the  Oriental  potentate  advertised  for 
such  a  thing  in  vain,  enjoy  a  new  sensation.  We 
cannot  doubt  but  that  it  was  a  sensation  of  pleasure, 
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like  Eve's  when  she  bit  into  the  earliest  apple.  "  How 
"  neat  it  looks,"  he  probably  reflected,  "  how  nice  and 
"  entirely  satisfactory  !  "  He  knew  not  that,  even  as 
he  spoke  (probably  in  German),  a  new  fiend  was  born, 
and  given  power  to  work  naughtiness  in  the  world. 
Probably  all  men,  when  they  see  their  own  first 
proof-sheet,  feel  like  the  original  sinner  who  invented 
printing.  Their  thoughts,  their  words,  appear  before 
them,  as  it  were,  transfigured,  and  they  admire  to 
see  themselves  in  print.  It  has  been  stated  about 
some  veteran  author — we  think  Dean  Stanley — that 
his  proof-sheets  remained  a  pure  joy  to  him, 
and  that  he  opened  them,  in  any  company,  with 
a  fresh  infantine  eagerness.  If  this  is  true,  we  may 
explain  it  partly  by  an  incorrigible  innocence  of 
nature,  and  partly  by  the  circumstance  that  he 
probably  could  not  read  his  own  handwriting — few 
persons  could.  His  proof-sheets,  therefore,  were  a 
legible  revelation  of  him  to  himself,  like  the  novels 
which  Scott  and  Thackeray  wrote  in  illness,  and 
forgot,  so  that  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor  and  parts 
of  Pendennis  appeared  to  them  as  the  unknown  work 
of  strangers. 

But  the  ordinary  world  of  scribblers  very  soon 
learn  to  detest  the  crambe  repetita  of  their  own 
ideas,  served  up  on  first,  second,  and  third  courses,  in 
proofs,  and  revises,  and  second  revises.  Like  the 
meals  of  the  Caledonian  lunatic,  this  banquet,  in  so 
many  relays,  all  tastes  mysteriously  of  porridge.  Mortal 
eyes  cannot  peruse  it  steadily  and  unwearied,  jet 
mortal  eyes  persevere.  When  the  last  revise  is  passed, 
and  the  proof-reader's  queries  in  red  ink  have  been 
attended  to,  and  his  conjectural  emendations,  so  in- 
genious and  so  erroneous,  have  been  rejected  in  such 
frantic  terms  as  the  dextro-cerebral  part  of  the  brain 
automatically  employs,  then  the  author  is  at  rest.  But 
no  sooner  is  his  book  bound  and  published,  and  irre- 
vocable, no  sooner  does  he  open  a  page  at  random,  but 
a  wild  and  egregious  blunder  "  leaps  at  his  eyes." 
"Where'er  these  casual  eyes  are  cast"  it  is  the 
same  thing.  New  error  after  new  undreamed-of 
error  swims  into  the  ken  of  the  unhappy  victim. 
All  the  ns,  in  all  the  proper  names,  are  us,  and 
all  the  us  are  ns.  "Baudelaire"  invariably  becomes 
"  Beaudelaire."  Dates,  given  in  numerals,  have 
waltzed  into  novel  and  unheard-of  arrangements 
of  fi  gures.  The  Norman  Conquest  occurs  in  1666, 
the  Kestoration  in  1060,  and  the  affair  at  Euthven 
in  1475.  Historical  characters  who  died  in  the  six- 
teenth century  are  found  very  vigorous  in  the 
eighteenth.  Strange  delirious  references  are  given  to 
non-existing  books  of  "  Pausanius."  The  most  orthodox 
French  quotations  have  cast  away  the  chains  of  gram- 
mar, and  are  behaving  "  a  I'outrance."  The  warrior 
who  fought  under  Charles  Martel  at  Fontenoy,  and 
who  broke  the  British  square  at  Malplaquet,  would 
alone  find  himself  in  his  true  and  native  historical 
element.  Blunders  often  corrected,  and  fondly  believed 
to  be  buried,  arise  in  a  ghastly  resurrection  and  supre- 
macy of  pain. 

Nobody  is  to  blame  for  all  this  but  the  Proof-Sheet 
Fiend.  He  it  is  who  makes  "  pie  "  of  careful  sentences  ; 
he  puts  an  s  at  the  end  of  all  nouns  followed  by  a  verb 
in  the  singular,  or  adds  an  s  to  verbs  which  follow  plural 
nouns.  He,  and  nobody  else,  has  produced  an  hallucina- 
tion in  the  most  careful  eyes  that  all  is  right  where  every- 
thing is  wrong.  He  has  caused  corrections  to  be  inserted, 
while  the  thing  corrected  also  stands  defiant  where  it 
ought  not.  He  makes  type  fall  out,  and  causes  it  to 
be  automatically  replaced  anyhow  in  a  feverish  and 
lunatic  concatenation.  He  inserts  a  portrait  of 
Mistress  Hannah  More  opposite  the  page  describing 
the  discovery  of  Chicago  by  Columbus.  He  is  the 
"  joquing  sprite"  familiar  to  early  theological  students, 
who  spelled  as  Heaven  pleased.    It  is  needless  to  build 


up  an  elaborate  argument  for  his  existence  ;  for,  if  he 
did  not  exist,  how  could  errors  elaborately  corrected 
in  the  last  revise  come  up  smiling  in  the  published 
volume  ? 


THE  NAVY  DEBATE. 

THE  debate  on  Lord  George  Hamilton's  motion 
last  Tuesday  served  the  purpose  it  was  expected 
by  Ministers  to  serve.  We  anticipated  all  that  need 
be  said  on  this  point  by  noting  last  week  that  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  had  resolved  to  make  use  of  the 
navy  for  a  party  purpose.  Mr.  Gladstone  demolished 
the  case  for  his  own  severe  constitutional  orthodoxy 
by  quoting  Lord  Northbrook's  declaration  in  1884. 
At  that  time  one  of  his  own  colleagues  did,  as  we  must 
presume  with  his  consent,  make  a  preliminary  state- 
ment as  to  the  intention  of  the  Cabinet  to  strengthen 
the  navy  by  the  next  Budget.  If  Ministers  do  not 
think  that  the  activity  of  France  and  Russia  in  ship- 
building calls  for  proportionate  exertions  on  our  part, 
this  would,  of  course,  be  no  precedent.  But  they 
make  no  such  assertion.  They  even  do  something 
more  than  imply  the  contrary.  There  would,  there- 
fore, appear  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  in  constitutional 
orthodoxy  why  they  should  not  have  cut  the  ground 
from  under  Lord  George  Hamilton's  feet  by  making 
the  specific  declaration,  which  they  could  have  made 
without  in  the  least  affecting  their  proper  responsi- 
bility. If  the  motion  had  then  been  brought,  the 
Ministry  would  have  been  justified,  both  by  precedent 
and  common  sense,  in  asking  for  a  vote  of  confidence. 
We  may  safely  look  for  the  sufficient  reason  for  the 
action  of  the  Ministry  in  its  fear  lest  the  motion  should 
not  be  brought,  and  for  the  efficient  cause  of  its  appeal 
for  a  vote  of  confidence  in  its  desire  to  prove  the  con- 
tinued solidity  of  its  majority.  The  demonstration 
may  be  useful  in  view  of  coming  arrangements  for  the 
conduct  of  business. 

The  debate  has,  however,  served  a  purpose  of  more 
general  utility.    It  has  brought  a  great  deal  of  loose 
talk,  as  to  the  position  of  the  navy,  to  the  test  of  what, 
in  a  convenient  French  term,  is  called  a  contradictory 
debate.    The  result  of  this  wholesome  discipline  has, 
as  is  usual,  been  to  reduce  much  vague  assertion  to 
modest  proportions.    To  be  sure,  the  work  has  not 
been  done  so  effectually  as  is  to  be  wished.    The  House 
of  Commons,  knowing  perhaps  its  own  deficiencies,  is 
not  fond  of  academic  debates.    If  it  were,  and  if 
honourable  members  could  be  compelled  to  stick  to  the 
point,  some  good  might  be  done  by  an  effort  to  thrash 
out  what  is  meant  by  that  respectable  phrase,  "  naval 
"  supremacy."    It  is  continually  used,  and  yet  we  ven- 
ture to  doubt  whether  the  great  majority  of  the  gentle- 
men who  employ  it  attach  to  it  any  definite  meaning. 
One   speaker  after   another  manifestly  took   it  for 
granted  that  our  "  naval  supremacy "  would  be  lost 
if  a  probable  combination  of  enemies  possess  a  few 
more  battle-ships  than  we  do.    Yet  they  would  be  put 
to  it  to  prove  their  contention.    Our  naval  supremacy 
will  be  lost  when  our  ships  are  driven  from  the  sea  ; 
but  more  ought  to  be  required  to  do  that  than  a  mere 
superiority  of  numbers.    It  is  equally  taken  for  grant,'  ! 
that  a  lost  battle  would  leave  us  helpless.    Yet  nothing 
is  less  certain.    When  Nelson  was  asked  what  would 
happen  if  Calder  were  beaten,  he  answered  that  the 
French  would  be  in  no  condition  to  put  to  sea  for  six 
months  after  a  fight  in  which  they  had  soundly  bea'en 
an  English  fleet.    The  well-grounded  confidence  which 
dictated  that  answer  shows  to  what  we  owed  our  naval 
supremacy.    It   was   not   to   the    spirit    which  is 
afraid  to  fight  except  with  the  odds  at  five  to  three  in 
its  favour.    It  was  not  to  the  spirit  which  was  predis- 
posed to  "  cut  and  run  "  whenever  the  enemy  had  a 
few  line-of-battle- ships  to  the  good  ;  but  to  the  very 
different  and,  we  think,  more  manly  resolution  to  sell 
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your  defeat  very  dear  if  you  could  not  win.  We  are 
not  unaware  of  the  kind  of  sham  smart  answer  which 
can  be  made  to  this,  and,  foreseeing  it,  are  content  to 
point  out  that,  without  the  spirit  we  prefer,  numbers 
are  of  no  avail,  and  with  it  are  of  very  subordinate  use. 
Of  what  good  were  numbers  to  the  French  and  Spaniards 
who  dared  not  fight  Howe  at  Gibraltar  in  1783  ?  or  to 
Grasse,  when  Sir  Samuel  Hood  baffled  and  beat  him 
off  at  the  Basseterre  of  St.  Kitts  ?  or,  coming  to  our 
case,  what  did  his  one  ship  more  do  for  the  wretched 
Byng  ? 

It  is  no  doubt  wise  not  to  make  your  work  more 
difficult  than  it  need  be  by  an  insufficient  supply  of 
tools.    That  is  a  self-evident  proposition  ;  but  what 
evidence  is  there  that  the  supply  of  tools  provided  for 
the  nation  by  the  Naval  Defence  Act  is  insufficient  ? 
or  is  likely  to  become  so  in  the  next  few  years,  unless 
the  most  insane  carelessness  is  displayed  ?    The  truth 
is  not  easy  to  get  at ;  for,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  in 
the  debate,  figures  are  quoted  which  produce  a  confus- 
ing effect,    So  they  are  ;  and  for  that  reason  we  prefer 
to  examine  some  of  the  figures  quoted.    The  alarmist 
method  is  well  known.    The  enemy  is  credited  with 
the  utmost  efficiency ;  with  everything  he  has,  or  says 
he  is  going  to  have  ;  built,  building,  and  ordered  to  be 
built  are  all  lumped  together  as  parts  of  an  imme- 
diately effective  force,  and  part  of  his  force  is  counted 
twice  over.    Nothing  is  allowed  to  pass  on  your  own 
side  which  falls  below  the  most  exalted  standard,  and 
it  is  tacitly  taken  for  granted  that  nothing  will  be 
done  for  years.    Then  a  terrible  picture  is  drawn  of 
what  will  happen  a  few  years  hence.    It  is  as  easy  as 
lying ;  and  M.  Clemenceau  is  doing  it  now  in  a  series 
of  papers  on  the  French  Mediterranean  Squadron  and 
reserve,  in  which  he  maintains  that  this  force,  so  lately 
held  over  us  in  terrorem,  is  no  better  than  a  sham. 
It  has  been  practised,  during  the  late  scare,  to  an 
almost  impudent  extent  among  ourselves.    The  French 
coastguard  ships  are,  for  instance,  quoted  twice  over. 
They   are   first    admitted   to    be    battle-ships,  on 
the  ground   that   they  could  fight  on  their  coast. 
Then,  the  number  being  made  up  in  this  way,  all 
the  French  vessels  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  fight  for 
supremacy  on  the  ocean,  though  the  coastguard  ships 
are  notoriously  unfit  for  that  purpose.     The  seven 
wooden  ironclads  on  the  French  list  are  passed  as 
efficient,  though  the  voice  of  the  alarmist  would  be 
shrill  in  the  land  if  such  craft  were  so  classed  among 
ourselves.    Nothing  is  said  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
to  be  sold  out  of  the  French  navy  so  soon  as  iron  or 
steel  vessels  can  be  finished  to  replace  them,  and  so 
seven  of  the  vessels  now  building  in  France  are  not  to 
be  considered  as  designed  to  be  an  addition  to  their 
navy  at  all.    The  Bouvines  is  counted  as  an  effective 
ship,  though  she  is  still  being  built.    The  Jeanne 
d'Arc  is  included  in  the  vessels  building,  though  the 
plans  for  her  are  not  yet  drawn  up.    But  the  most 
striking  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  alarmists' 
lists  are  concocted  is  supplied  by  M.  Emil  Weyl,  the 
well-known  French  writer  on  naval  matters.    He  says, 
and  in  that  respect  he  is  telling  the  truth,  that  the 
-Revanche  and  the  Heroine  are  quoted  in  this  country 
as  among  the  effective  ships  of  the  French  navy.  He 
adds— and  we  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  is  guilty 
of  deliberate  falsehood— that  the  first  has  just  been 
sold  for  170  000  frs.  to  a  contractor,  who  is  breaking  her 
up  at  Algiers  for  the  value  of  her  material,  while  the 
boilers  and  machinery  have  been  removed  from  the 
second,  which  is  to  be  sent  under  sail  to  Dakar  to 
serve  as  a  harbour  ship.    As  for  the  Russian  ships,  we 
shall  do  well  to  remember  the  ridiculous  fuss  made  in 
this  country  over  that  egregious  failure,  the  Peter  the 
Great.    The  Russian  navy  has  done  nothing  to  prove 
that  it  has  broken  its  old  tradition  of  slovenly  work, 
pilferimg,  and  misleading  statement. 


A  view  of  the  facts  leads  to  a  repetition  of  the 
opinion  expressed  in  the  Saturday  Eeview  from  the 
beginning  of  this  agitation— that  there  is  no  ground 
whatever  for  fears  as  to  the  present  strength  of  the 
navy.    Nor  do  we  see  any  excuse  as  yet  for  prospective 
terrors.    If,  indeed,  no  ships  are  begun  next  year  or 
the  year  after  that,  the  French  and  Russians  will  be 
ahead  of  us  in  mere  number  of  vessels  by  1898.  But 
Lord  George  Hamilton,  of  whose  administration  of 
the  Admiralty  we  think  more  nobly  than  he  seems  to 
think  himself,  has  shown  that  a  first-class  battle-ship 
can  be  finished  in  three  years.  Therefore,  vessels  begun 
in  '94  can  be  ready  in  '97,  and  those  begun  in 
can  be  finished  by  '98.    There  is,  then,  no  reason 
why   the   Ministry   should   depart   from   the  usual 
course  as  to  the  preparation  of  the  Estimates  and  the 
beginning  of  work.    It  might  well,  if  it  had  not  been 
seeking  for  a  party  advantage,  have   indicated  in 
general  terms  what  it  means  to  propose  in  the  Esti- 
mates.   The  course  it  has  preferred  is  consistent  with 
its  character  and  its  position.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
there  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition  to 
seek  a  party  advantage  in  an  exaggerated  outcry  over 
the  weakness  of  the  navy.    We  would  seriously  entreat 
Her  Majesty's  Opposition   to  remember  that  the 
obligation  to  treat  the  navy  as  above  party  politics  is 
incumbent  on  them  as  well  as  on  Ministers,  and  also 
that,  even  from  the  party  point  of  view,  nothing  is 
gained  by  helping  Ministers  to  a  victory.   The  Opposi- 
tion speakers  themselves  did  not  pretend  that  there  is 
any  immediate  danger,  or  that  there  will  be  any  for 
some  five  years,  and  then  only  if  we  do  what  we  never 
did  before — cease  building  entirely.    That  being  so, 
it  was  going  too  far  to  talk  of  the  need  for  an  imme- 
diate building  programme.    Sir  Charles  Dilke  saw 
immediate  danger,  but  Sir  Charles  Dilke  also  thought 
that  we  ought  to  evacuate  Egypt.  Does  the  Opposition 
agree  with  him  ? 


THE  HOUSE  OF  INVALIDS. 

WE  are  all  under  fire  now,"  said  the  gallant 
French  Deputy,  when  the   Chamber  pro- 
ceeded, undaunted  by  the  bomb  which  had  exploded 
among  them,  to  validate  the  election   of  an  officer 
whose  military  duties  and  perils  might,  it  was  thought, 
interfere  with  the  discharge   of  his  representative 
functions.    Disease,  it  is  said,  in  actual  warfare  kills 
more  than  sword  or  cannon.  Members  of  our  Parliament 
cannot  say  "  We  are  all  in  hospital "  ;  but  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  them  are  either  on  the  sick-list,  or 
have  been,  or  will  be  on  it.    The  malady  has  naturally 
been  greatest  among  those  who  are  least  able  to  shirk 
attendance — that   is,   among   the   members   of  the 
Government  and  the  officials   of  the   House.  The 
Speaker  will,  it  is  thought,  be  unable  to  re-assume  the 
Chair  during  the  present  Session,  even  supposing  it  to 
extend  to  the  end  of  January,  and  the  severity  of  his 
illness  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  it  assailed  a  system 
weakened  by  the  unexampled  labours  imposed  upon 
it.    The  Serjeant-at-Arms  has  been  arrested  by  that 
fell  Serjeant,  the  influenza.  What  has  happened  among 
the  doorkeepers  and   other  lesser  persons  who  help 
to   turn  the  Parliamentary  wheel   is  not  recorded. 
Following  the  example  of  its  dignified  relative  history, 
journalism,  in  its  Court  and  personal  paragraphs,  takes 
no  account  of  their  obscure  sufferings.     There  are 
gaps  on  the  Treasury  Bench.    As  soon  as  one  is  filled 
up,  others  are  made.     For  the  first  time  within  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  the  Reporters' 
Gallery,  there  is  room  without  inconvenient  "  scrowg- 
"  ing"  for  all  the  members  of  the  Government;  and, 
as  they  are  seldom  there  all  at  once,  great  patches  of 
the  soiled  green  leather  devoted  to  what  Mr.  Sheridan 
called  the  sitting  part  of  the  Parliamentary  economy 
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lie  exposed  in  melancholy  reaches,  like  the  shore  of  a 
tidal  river  at  low  water.  The  fortitude  with  which 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  occasional  and  brief  visits  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  contemplates  these  hiatuses 
would  be  stoical  if  it  were  not  Christian.  They  do  not 
affect  the  buoyancy  of  his  spirits,  or  his  fixed  resolution 
to  keep  the  House  at  work  so  long  as  a  quorum  of  its 
members,  maintaining  the  proper  proportional  majority 
on  the  Ministerial  side,  can  be  got  together.  Dulce  et 
decorum — it  is  a  delight  and  honour  to  have  the 
influenza  or  typhus,  or  to  catch  a  chill,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  his  electioneering  interests. 

It  is  not  strange  that  Mr.  John  Morlet  should 
have  been  one  of  the  first  of  Her  Majesty's  present 
Ministers  to  fall  out  of  the  ranks,  and  that  he  should 
have  been  forced  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  soothing 
atmosphere,  and  mental  diversion  among  the  cheerful 
excitements,  of  Monte  Carlo.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  used 
up  more  Irish  Secretaries  than  any  statesman  of  his 
time.  Dublin  Castle  is  a  Castle  Dangerous  to  its 
occupants,  and  the  Irish  office  offers  its  tenant  a 
perilous  seat.  Its  occupants  emerge  from  it  with  the 
wild  eyes  and  haggard  look  of  visitors  to  the  Cave  of 
Trophonius,  as  having  undergone  some  mysterious 
and  terrible  experience.  Mr.  Campbell -Bannerman 
reappeared  with  unabated  equanimity  and  cheerful- 
ness ;  but  he  is  an  exception.  The  office  is  too  much 
for  men  of  ordinary  flesh  and  blood ;  and  Mr.  John 
Morley  is  a  man  not  only  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  of 
tremulous  nerves  and  sensitive  temperament.  When 
Sir  Artegal  undertook  the  task  of  pacifying  Ireland 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  for  his  Chief  Secre- 
tary "an  iron  man,"  not  merely  in  the  Bismarckian 
sense,  but  literally.  For  good  or  ill  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  not  been  able  to  find,  or  invent,  a  Talus.  It  is 
true  that  the  service  which  Sir  Artegal  undertook  was 
to  put  down  lawlessness  and  rebellion  in  Ireland : — 

During  which  time  that  he  did  there  remayne, 
His  study  was  true  Justice  how  to  deale, 
And  day  and  night  employed  his  busie  braine 
How  to  reforme  that  ragged  commonweale  ; 
And  that  same  yron  man,  which  could  reveale 
All  hidden  crimes,  through  all  that  realme  be  sent 
To  search  out  those  that  used  to  rob  and  steale, 
Or  did  rebell  gainst  lawfull  government : 
On  whom  he  did  inflict  most  grievous  punishment. 

These  words,  in  which  the  author  of  the  Faery  Queen 
describes  the  policy  pursued  in  Ireland  after  the  re- 
bellion of  1580  under  the  Viceroyalty  of  Arthur,  Lord 
Grey  of  Wilton,  unfortunately  do  not  apply  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  method  of  dealing  with  that  ragged 
commonweal.  It  is  precisely  the  opposite.  Mr.  John 
Morley's  visits  to  Ireland  and  travels  in  it  have  not  for 
their  object,  as  Talus's  had,  to  search  out  them  who 
rob  and  steal,  and  who  rebel  against  lawful  government ; 
or,  if  he  searches  them  out,  it  is  not  to  inflict  on  them 
most  grievous  punishment,  but  to  shelter,  and  even  to 
protect,  them.  Talus  would  never  have  appointed  an 
Evicted  Tenants'  Commission,  or  released  dynamiters. 
His  iron  flail  would  have  descended  very  heavily  on  the 
shoulders  of  both.  If  we  are  to  find  a  parallel  for  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  Spenser's  allegory  of  Ireland,  it  is  not 
in  Sir  Artegal,  but  in  Grantorto,  the  type  of  the 
lawlessness  which  Sir  Artegal  subdued.  Happily 
Grantorto's  substitute  for  Talus  is  the  reverse  of  an 
iron  man. 


THURSDAY'S  DIVERSION. 

BEFORE  the  House  of  Commons  returned  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Lords'  amendments  to  the 
Employers'  Liability  Bill,  on  Thursday,  it  had  to  get 
through  two  pieces  of  work,  neither  of  them,  we  should 
imagine,  agreeable  in  itself.  First,  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  to  discover  that  he  will  never  be  able  to  say 
again  "  I  have  never  known  a  case  in  a  matter  of  this 


"  kind  in  which  any  quarter  of  the  House  has  shown  a 
"  disposition,  when  it  had  full  security  for  the  sub- 
"  stantial  maintenance  of  any  public  interest  involved, 
"  to  proceed  in  an  ungracious  temper  or  form  in  respect 
"  of  any  questions  involving  the  honour  of  the  Royal 
"  Family."  The  "  matter  of  this  kind"  was  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  is  to 
receive  part  of  that  allowance  to  which  he  is  entitled 
as  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  A  section  of  the  House, 
headed  we  need  hardly  add  by  Mr.  Labouchere,  did 
show  an  ungracious  temper.  In  view  of  the  line  this 
section  took,  we  feel  more  surprised  than  ever  that  it 
should  be  thought  worth  while  to  attempt  to  conciliate 
the  class  of  critic  of  which  Mr.  Labouchere  is  the 
shining  exemplar.  The  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  has 
voluntarily  resigned  the  larger  of  the  two  Parlia- 
mentary allowances  made  to  him  as  a  Prince  of  the 
Blood  of  this  country.  All  he  has  gained  by  his 
action  is  a  demand  in  Parliament  by  Mr.  Labouchere 
that  he  should  be  called  upon  to  give  up  the  remainder, 
accompanied  by  a  characteristic  inquiry  what  he  has 
done  with  the  instalments  of  the  larger  allowance  which 
have  been  payable  up  to  date.  It  is  true  that  the  House 
of  Commons  refused  Mr.  Labouchere  leave  to  make  a 
motion.  But  the  majority  which  stopped  this  proposal 
to  have  a  "  Society  Newspaper "  night  in  the  House 
would  have  done  the  same  if  the  Duke  had  stood  to 
what  we  hold  is  his  unquestionable  right ;  if  he  had — 
namely,  insisted  on  keeping  what  was  given  to  him  as 
a  member  of  the  Royal  House,  since  his  succession  to 
the  Duchy  of  Coburg  has  iu  no  way  affected  that 
quality.  These  wrangles  over  such  sums  of  money  as  the 
House  would  vote  with  unanimity  and  enthusiasm  if 
demanded  for  warming  their  own  plates  at  dinner, 
are  very  abject.  As  they  are  not  to  be  avoided,  except 
by  absolute  surrender,  the  more  practical  course  won  I 
be  to  surrender  nothing. 

The  discussion  on  Mr.  Knox's  alleged  breach  of 
privilege  was  disagreeable  in  another  way.  Mr. 
Bartley,  who  raised  the  question  of  privilege,  thought 
that,  after  Panama,  it  is  desirable  to  take  notice  of 
charges  of  "  tripotage  "  when  they  are  brought  at  large 
against  members  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Knox  denied 
that  he  had  meant  what  Mr.  Bartley  alleged  that  he 
had  meant.  The  speech,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  condensed  report  quoted  from  the  Daily  Chronicle, 
was  built  on  that  useful  formula : — "  Mind  you,  I  bring 
"  no  charge  against  anybody  ;  I  only  say  that  there 
"  are  some  who,"  &c.  &c.  ;  "  and,  of  course,  it  is  all 
"  correct,  but,"  &c.  &c.  Accompanied  by  the  know- 
ing glance  and  sagacious  wink,  this  formula  has  been 
known  to  effect  quite  as  much  as  a  direct  charge  won:  i 
do,  and  at  trifling  risk  of  an  action  for  libel. 
Whether  Mr.  Knox  leered,  and  sneered,  and  winked, 
we  do  not  know.  There  is  nothing  in  the  usual 
methods  of  the  Parliament-men  of  his  party  to 
make  it  improbable  that  he  had  recourse  to  methods  of 
expression  which  have  this  advantage,  that,  while  they 
effect  their  purpose,  they  cannot  be  taken  down  by 
a  reporter  or  produced  in  evidence.  Moreover,  the 
gentleman  (using  the  word  in  its  Parliamentary 
sense)  who  employs  them  can  always  assert  with  a 
clear  Parliamentary  conscience  that  he  did  not  say  so 
and  so.  The  most  interesting  features  of  this  episode 
are,  first,  that  Mr.  Bartley  seriously  thought  it  worth 
while  to  bring  Mr.  Knox"s  general  aspersions  before 
the  House,  and  then  that,  before  the  conversation  was 
over,  another  honourable  member  got  up  to  prove  that 
he  was  right  in  supposing  that  a  "  Panama  "  might  not 
inconceivably  be  set  going  here.  Mr.  Burks  wanted  to 
know,  and  even  insisted  upon  knowing,  though  in  vain, 
whether  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  would  not 
"  take  early  steps  to  make  the  acceptance  of  office  in 
"  connexion  with  Companies  a  compulsory  vacation  of 
"  the  seat  of  the  peer  or  commoner  accepting  such 
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"  office?"  Mr.  Burns  said  nothiDg  about  the  conse- 
quences of  accepting  office  in  connexion  with  a  Trade- 
Union,  and  we  can  quite  understand  why  he  did 
not.  It  would  be  vastly  convenient  to  the  Unions 
if  the  representatives  of  great  combinations  of  em- 
ployers could  be  excluded  from  the  House ;  and  it 
would  be  highly  inconvenient  to  the  Labour  member  if 
the  receipt  of  a  salary  from  a  Union  were  a  bar  to  the 
holding  of  a  seat.  But  this  example  of  Labour- 
member  human  nature  is  neither  novel  nor  important. 
All  we  care  to  note  is,  that  this  sally  of  Mr.  Burns 
shows  that  there  is  a  Panama  scandal  abroad  in  the 
House. 


THE  THIRD  CHRISTxMAS  DAY  UNDER  CROMWELL. 

THE  Long  Parliament,  as  the  "  Supreme  Head "  of 
English  religion,  had  abolished  Christmas  Day  to 
satisfy  the  clamours  of  "  the  Nonconformist  Conscience." 
On  the  Christmas  Day  of  1655 — such  was  the  cruel  irony 
of  history — the  "  Three  Nations  "  had  spent  a  whole  year 
without  any  Parliament.  The  supreme  headship  of  religion 
had  come  into  the  hands  of  the  new  Caesar,  who  hated  Par- 
liaments more  than  any  of  the  national  kings  had  done. 
To  the  destruction  of  the  Rump  and  the  Barebones  Parlia- 
ments, in  1653,  he  had  now  added  the  destruction  of  his 
own  first  Parliament  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  year,  and 
he  and  his  Council  were  denounced  by  Cornet  Day  in 
December  from  the  pulpit  of  Allhallows  as  "  the  breakers 
of  Parliaments."  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  would  have 
called  another  Parliament,  as  he  did  in  1656,  but  for  his 
pressing  need  of  money  to  support  his  costly  policy.  "  Some 
may  think  a  hard  thing  to  raise  money  without  Parlia- 
nientarjr  authority,"  said  he,  in  his  Speech  at  the  dissolution 
of  his  first  Parliament  on  January  22,  1655. 

So  he  found  it  to  be  throughout  the  year.  Hence  it  was 
one  of  the  "  additional  instructions  "  which  were  issued  on 
Christmas  Day,  1655, to  his  Majors-General,  or  "Bashaws," 
as  Ludlow  called  them  : — "  You  are  to  find  out  what  Moneys 
collected  for  the  public  Service,  on  any  Act  or  Ordinance, 
remain  undisposed  off;  and  you  are  to  require  that  the 
persons  holding  them  pay  them  to  your  nominee."  His 
rule  was  branded  by  one  of  the  apocalyptical  lecturers  at 
Allhallows  a  few  days  before  Christmas  as  "  a  government 
of  thieves  and  robbers,"  from  "  the  Great  Thief  at  White- 
hall "  downwards.  The  State  Papers  show  that  the  nation 
was  pestered  throughout  with  dishonest  jobbers  and  place- 
mongers,  "defrauders  of  the  Commonwealth,"  forgers  of 
Debentures  and  Public  Faith  Bills,  and  rogues  in  office  who 
offered  to  expose  other  rogues  in  office.  One  of  the  worst 
of  these,  Colonel  Edmund  Harvey,  the  robber  of  the 
Customs,  spent  his  Christmas  in  the  Tower.  Cromwell's 
Council  received  a  petition  from  the  rogue  at  its  Christmas 
Day  sitting.  He  complained  of  illness,  and  begged  his  old 
comrades  to  permit  him  to  go  out  for  a  month  on  security 
"  to  my  house  at  Fulham."  This  house  was  the  Bishop  of 
London's  Palace,  which  the  pious  "  Mr.  Sacrilege  Harvey  " 
had  bought  at  a  cheap  rate  when  the  Nonconformist 
Aldermen  of  the  City  were  getting  good  bargains  for  them- 
selves out  of  the  "  nationalization  "  of  the  Bishop's  lands. 
He  was  not  content  with  the  property  of  the  gentle  Bishop 
Juxon,  but  managed  to  get  some  of  the  common  lands  in 
Fulham  and  Hammersmith  into  his  grasp,  and  had  inclosed 
the  ancient  pathway  along  Thames-side.  His  popular  nick- 
name was  "  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Fulham."  This  robber- 
Commissioner  of  Customs  had  a  great  reputation  for  what 
Puritanism  called  "  godliness."  He  had  been  a  Noncon- 
formist during  the  Wars,  and  an  advocate  for  a  national 
Presbyterian  Church ;  but,  after  the  setting  up  of  the 
Rump  Commonwealth,  like  other  time-serving  place- 
mongers,  he  turned  Independent. 

Cromwell's  first  Parliament  had  been  diligent  to  sit  on 
the  Christinas  Day  of  1654,  so  as  to  do  reverence  to  the 
Parliamentary  abolition  of  the  festival.  His  Higlmess's 
Council,  however,  did  not  sit  on  that  day.  But  on  the 
Christmas  Day  of  1O55  the  Council  could  not  afford  to  take 
holiday;  for  the  fifteen  soldiers  and  gentlemen  who  com- 
posed it  had  all  the  labours  of  a  Parliament  upon  their  hands. 
Seven  members  were  absent,  eight  appeared  ;  they  sat 
morning  and  afternoon.  The  Lord  Protector  and  his 
"Th  111  Gi'cii'i  Ones,"  Dcsborow,  Fleetwood,  and  Laml>ert, 
stayed  away.    Dcsborow  was  busy  at  his  duties  as  Major- 


General  of  the  West,  taxing  or  "  decimating  "  the 
Cavaliers,  instructing  mayors  and  justices  of  the  peace, 
packing  juries,  examining  suspected  persons,  ejecting 
orthodox  priests  who  had  found  their  way  back  into  their 
parishes,  instituting  Nonconformists  and  Sectaries  in  their 
stead,  repressing  Quakers,  and  taking  precautions  against 
the  gathering  together  of  the  common  folk  for  horse-races, 
bear-baitings,  cock-fightings,  plays,  interludes,  sports,  and 
"  other  unlawful  assemblies,  because,"  as  Cromwell  said  in 
his  instructions,  "  Rebellion  is  usually  hatched  at  such 
assemblies."  The  two  Quakeress  missioners,  Barbara 
Pattison  and  Margaret  Killin,  who  were  seized  at  Plymouth 
a  few  days  after  Christinas,  tell  us  incidentally  that  the 
Devonshire  people  managed  to  keep  their  Christmas  in  the 
old  way  in  spite  of  all  prohibition.  "  They  deck  themselves 
with  new  sutes  of  apparel ;  they  have  some  certaine  play- 
dayes  ;  there  is  much  destroying  of  the  creatures  upon  the 
lusts  of  the  people,  which  the  people  call  Good  Chear ; 
abundance  is  provided  against  that  time.  And  this,"  say 
the  two  ladies,  "  is  in  most  parts  throughout  the  nation." 
There  were  maskers  and  mummers  still.  "  People  disguise 
themselves,"  say  they,  "  and  play  at  gold-games,  as  they 
call  them.  And  they  have  wassel-cups,  as  they  call  them. 
And  there  is  much  great  doing  in  houses  called  gentlemen's 
houses  at  that  time  called  Christmas."  "  We  desire  you," 
the  two  Quaker  she-apostles  triumphantly  asked,  "  which 
call  yourselves  Ministers  and  Orthodox  men,  to  give  the 
grounds  of  Scripture  for  the  things  your  people  practise  at 
the  time  called  Christmas,  and  where  Christ  and  His 
Apostles  commanded  anie  such  thing  1  Give  us  some  ex- 
amples out  of  Scripture."  Cromwell's  "  Bashaws  "  had  as 
little  mercy  for  the  Quaker  disturbers  as  they  had  for  the 
orthodox  clergy  and  the  common  folk.  The  likeness  be- 
tween Quaker  threats  of  Christ's  immediate  spiritual 
Coming  and  the  Fifth  Monarchy  threats  of  His  more 
material  Advent,  and  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  leading 
Quaker  apostles  had  served  in  the  army,  raised  a  suspicion 
in  Cromwell's  mind  that  they  secretly  agreed  in  political 
hatred  to  his  rule. 

Although  Fleetwood,  the  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  did  not 
appeal'  in  the  Council  on  Christmas  Day,  he  was  present  at  the 
time  in  London  on  Irish  business,  as  we  learn  from  Ludlow's 
account  of  his  interview  with  him  in  December.  Possibly 
Fleetwood  thought  it  decent  not  to  be  present,  since  his 
colleagues  in  the  Council  spent  part  of  their  Christmas 
sitting  in  careful  attention  to  his  landed  interests  in  Eng- 
land. A  petition  which  he  had  sent  to  them  from  Ireland 
in  September,  concerning  some  manors  which  he  had  ob- 
tained in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  for  which  he  said  he  had 
paid  too  much,  was  debated  by  Council  on  Christmas  Day, 
and  settled  to  Fleetwood's  advantage. 

There  is  no  record,  so  far  as  we  know,  how  Cromwell 
himself  spent  the  day.  He  may  have  gone  to  Windsor, 
whither  sometimes  he  made  his  Council  follow  him.  If  he 
stayed  at  Whitehall,  he  was  probably  dictating  to  Secretary 
Thurloe.  There  is  a  letter  under  Thurloe's  signature,  dated 
"  Whitehall,  December  25,  1655,"  to  Cromwell's  son  Henry, 
the  Major-General  of  the  English  army  in  Ireland,  giving 
him  the  latest  English  news.  The  two  men  had  been  corre- 
sponding about  the  transportation  of  "  a  thousand  Irish 
wenches,"  whom  Henry  Cromwell  was  to  seize  and  send  to 
the  newly  won  plantation  at  Jamaica.  The  great  difficulty 
was  the  expense  of  their  clothing.  Henry  was  troubled  in 
Ireland,  like  his  father  in  England,  by  the  Republican 
Anabaptists.  Thurloe  gossips  to  him  about  the  "  Bedlam 
preaching"  at  Allhallows  Church,  in  Thames  Street,  and 
about  the  disagreement  of  the  godly  divines  in  Cromwell's 
Committee  for  discussing  the  admission  of  "the  Jewish 
nation"  to  enjoy  freedom  of  trade  and  worship  in  England. 
The  Majors-General  were  inclined  to  admit  the  Jews,  for 
the  sake  of  trade.  Hugh  Peters,  as  an  Anglo-Israelite,  had 
doubts  "whether  they  were  really  Jews." 

A  Royalist  correspondent  in  Calais  wrote  to  Seer  stary 
Nichols  : — "  I  hear  from  England  that,  while  others  enjoyed 
their  Christm  is  with  mirth  and  freedom,  Cromwell  doubled 
his  guards  o'.'  horse  and  foot,  on  either  real  or  pretended 
fear  of  the  Anabaptists."  The  fear  was  probably  real,  if  we 
may  trust  The  Message  of  the  Twelve.  This  quaint  and 
lengthy  "fabhfull  narrative"  was  compiled  by  twelve 
members,  ele  -ted  from  John  Rogers's  "  Church  Society,"  to 
go  to  Cromwell  at  Whitehall,  "  every  one  with  his  Bible  in 
his  hands,"  and  demand  the  release  of  their  fierce  pastor, 
whom  the  Protector  was  still  keeping  in  gaol,  "a  prisoner 
for  the  testimony  of  Jesus."    When  the  messengers,  "  with 
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other  clear  saints  of  severall  churches,"  came  to  the  door  of 
the  Council  Chamber,  the  keeper  thrust  them  back,  and 
told  them  "  they  must  all  go  down  again,  and  go  through 
the  Guard  Chamber."  They  refused,  as  they  could  see  that 
Cromwell  was  in  the  Council  Chamber,  "  with  many  gentle- 
men of  the  Court-complexion.  But  the  keeper  answered, 
You  must  do  it ;  I  have  order  for  it."  So  they  complied, 
"  not  the  least  resisting.  But  the  main  end,  as  we  found 
afterwards,  was  to  try  whether  we  were  sword-proof  or  no." 
Cromwell's  "  Guards,"  said  they,  "  fell  foully  upon  us  with 
their  swords  and  their  halberds ;  struck  at  our  Bibles, 
hands,  and  heads ;  fighting,  slashing,  and  beating  the  poore 
Christians."  When  they  got  "  into  the  Chamber  of 
Henry  VIII.,"  and  complained  of  the  ill-usage  to  "  his 
Court  sycophants,"  one  of  these  gentlemen  answered,  "  For 
aught  he  knew,  there  might  be  a  designe  to  murder  some  or 
other." 

Fleetwood,  by  his  recent  marriage  of  Ireton's  widow,  had 
become  the  Protector's  son-in-law.  Another  member  of  the 
Cromwellian  dynasty  by  marriage,  his  niece's  husband — 
Colonel  William  Lockhart,  one  of  the  members  for  Scotland 
in  the  Barebones  Parliament — applied  to  Secretary  Thurloe, 
on  Christmas  Day,  to  luok  after  his  landed  interests  in 
England.  A  heap  of  petitions  from  private  persons  was 
discussed  in  Council  on  the  same  day.  Some  were  from 
distressed  Cavalier  noblemen,  the  Earl  of  Northampton 
being  one.  Clement  Kinnersley,  "  His  Highness'  Ward- 
robe- Keeper  at  Whitehall  and  Windsor,"  who  seems  to  have 
been  much  out  of  pocket,  applied  for  his  arrears.  The 
Council  thought  he  deserved  a  salary  of  6ool.  a  year,  and 
resolved  "  that  His  Highness  be  desired  to  pass  a  patent 
under  the  Great  Seal  for  the  said  salary." 

A  great  part  of  the  Council's  time  on  Christmas  Day  was 
occupied  with  the  granting  of  "  Augmentation "  to  the 
godly  ministers  who  had  preached  down  Christmas.  It  had 
been  a  great  feature  of  Cromwell's  policy  since  his  defeat  of 
the  Presbyterian  Scots  at  Worcester,  and  it  was  one  main 
cause  of  the  anger  of  the  Barebones  and  the  army  "  Saints  " 
against  him,  to  reconcile  the  intruded  Nonconformist 
incumbents,  who  were  mostly  Presbyterians,  to  his  Govern- 
ment. It  was  to  satisfy  the  scream  of  this  party  that  he 
had  issued,  in  the  July  of  this  year,  his  brutal  Proclamation, 
ordering  the  ejection  of  all  those  sequestered  clergy  who 
had  found  their  way  back  into  their  parishes — either  by 
the  favour  of  the  patron  or  through  suits  of  law  against 
the  Nonconformist  intruder.  Many  of  the  best  scholars, 
saints,  and  liberal  theologians  in  England  were  ejected  or  re- 
ejected  from  their  parishes  by  the  Majors-General  on  the 
ground  of  this  Proclamation.  It  was  Cresar's  reply  to  a 
"  Petition  from  Godly  Ministers  molested  by  Sequestred 
Ministers,"  and  he  casuistically  entitled  it  "  A  Proclama- 
tion for  the  Ptelief  of  Godly  Ministers  against  suits  and 
molestations  by  persons  Sequestred,  or  not  Approved  " — 
that  is,  who  could  not  satisfy  the  inquisition  of  his  bigoted 
and  ignorant  "  Tuess,"  a  "  Committee  for  the  Approbation 
of  Public  Preachers."  It  was  aimed  in  part  at  the  lawyers 
as  known  friends  to  the  clergy.  "  All  Lawyers,"  said  the 
Faithful  Scout  for  July  6,  "  are  excluded  from  pleading  for 
Sequestred  ministers."  The  great  lawyers  were  terrorized 
by  Cromwell,  as  Ludlow  has  shown ;  nevertheless,  they 
did  not  hide  their  sympathy  with  "  the  old  clergy."  The 
lawyers  elected  Archbishop  Usher  as  their  preacher  at 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  his  chaplain,  Dean  Bernard,  at  Gray's 
Inn.  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Milk  Street,  from  which  Anthony 
Faringdon  was  again  ejected  this  year,  was  the  Sunday 
resort  of  professional  men,  and  known  all  over  London  as 
"  the  Scholars'  Church." 

As  Cromwell  had  rescued  the  tithes  when  they  were 
threatened  by  the  "  Blessed  Act,"  in  the  Barebones  Parlia- 
ment, so  he  was  in  favour  of  increasing  the  endowment  of 
"  godly  and  well-affected  Public  Preachers."  The  Noncon- 
formist intruders  were  incessantly  appealing  to  His  Highness 
for  the  grant  of  an  "  augmentation."  When  the  petition 
was  backed  by  the  approval  of  his  "  Committee  for  the  Main- 
tenance of  Ministers  "  it  was  always  granted.  His  Council 
voted  such  "augmentations"  almost  daily  by  twos  and 
threes  ;  but  they  celebrated  the  Christmas  Day  of  1655  by 
the  extraordinary  grant  of  between  seventy  and  eighty  of 
these  augmentations.  It  is  instructive  to  find  that  they 
were  all  given  to  intruded  incumbents  in  the  West,  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  "  the  late  insurrection,"  and  was  now 
being  dragooned  into  quiet  by  its  Major-General  Desborow. 
He  told  Cromwell  in  a  letter  from  Gloucester,  a  few  days 
after  Christmas,  that  he  "  found  nothinge  done,  either  at  I 


Bristoll  or  in  Glocestershipe,  upon  the  Ordinances  for  eject- 
ing scandalous  ministers.  And  the  reason  is  for  want  of 
active  Commission ers.  Now  the  worke  beinge  of  soe  high  a 
concernment,  it  were  sad  it  should  fall  to  the  ground,  which 
unavoydably  it  will  doe  in  these  partes  without  Your  High- 
ness' and  the  Counsell's  Order  for  an  additional]  number  of 
Commissioners."  He  wrote  the  same  day  to  Thurloe,  saying 
that  there  was  "  noe  small  discouragement  of  the  well- 
affected,"  and  that  he  had  prepared  a  list  of  names  of  men  from 
whom  "  a  thorough  worke  might  be  expected."  The  whole- 
sale batch  of  "  augmentations "  granted  by  the  Council  on 
Christmas  Day  to  the  godly  preachers  of  "  Nicholas  in 
Bristol,"  "  Martins  in  Sarum,"  "  Jameses  and  Magdalens  in 
Taunton,"  "  Peters  in  Marlborough,"  Cirencester,  Tewkes- 
bury, and  about  seventy  other  places  in  the  Western 
counties,  had  probably  received  Desborow's  commendation  ; 
they  were  doubtless  political  bribes  to  the  Nonconformist 
conscience  for  its  local  support  of  the  Cromwellian  Caesardom. 
A  fawning  letter  to  Cromwell  from  J.  Wells,  the  intruded 
Nonconformist  incumbent  of  Tewkesbury,  in  the  Publick 
Intelligencer  for  December  24,  seems  to  place  this  beyond 
doubt.  "  The  Protecter,"  says  the  Quaker  Sewell,  under 
the  year  1655,  "  hearkened  too  much  to  the  flatteries  of 
these  teachers,  who,  being  now  entred  into  the  possessions 
of  the  Episcopalians,  exalted  him  as  their  Idol ;  and  he, 
revering  them  as  those  who  could  strengthen  his  authority 
with  the  people,  winked  at  the  grievous  persecution  carried 
on  at  their  instigation." 

The  only  specimen  of  anti-Christmas  literature  published 
at  this  Christmiastide,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  was  the 
work  of  a  fanatical  Independent  who  had  been  intruded 
into  the  parish  from  which  the  learned  and  pious  Anthony 
Faringdon  had  been  ejected.    Hezekiah  Woodward,  the 
Cromwellian  Vicar  of  Bray,  "  near  His  Highness's  Castle 
of  Windsor,"  was  scandalized  at  the  failure  of  the  surround- 
ing godly  ministers  to  suppress  the  popular  observation  of 
Christmas.    Woodward,  like  all  the  other  Independents 
intruded  upon  the  parishes  as  the  State's  "  Public  Preachers," 
had  "  gathered  a  congregation  "  out  of  the  parish,  to  which 
alone  he  ministered,  and  neglected  the  real  congregation  or 
parish.    He  describes  the  parishioners  in  his  pamphlet  as 
"  two-footed  swine,"  and  as  "  washed  swine,  who  have  nothing 
to  plead  for  their  Christianity  but  that  they  were  baptized 
presently  after  they  were  born."    He  refused  to  give  them 
Holy  Communion,  saying  "  Swine  are  not  fit  to  sit  at  the 
Lord's  Table  with  Saints."    He  refused  even  to  baptize 
their  children.     These  "  swine,"  in  his  own  and  other 
Berkshire  parishes,  still  persisted  in  observing  Christmas 
Day.    They  flocked  to  the  churches,  and  insisted  that 
they  should  be  opened.    The  godly  ministers  were  much 
troubled  at  the  perversity  of  "the  sottish,  brutish  people," 
who  regarded  neither  the  laws  of  the  State  nor  of  the 
Bible.    They  had  a   debate   over   the   question.  Some 
recommended    that,     as     so    many    gathered  together 
on  the  day,  "  it  should  be  honoured  a  Sermon."  Other 
"reverend  ministers"  pointed  out  that  this  would  be  giving 
a  sanction  to  the  common  people's  idolatry.    A  third  party 
suggested  that  a  compromise  might  be  made.    "  A  good 
minister  and  godly  man,"  said  they,  "  might  so  choose  his 
text,  and  so  handle  it,  as  to  throw  out  the  observation  of 
the  day."    It  was  at  last  agreed  that  the  solution  of  the 
difficult  case  of  the  Nonconformist  conscience   should  be 
handed  over  to  Hezekiah  Woodward,  who  undertook  to 
write  a  treatise  upon  it.     So  he   issued   an  intolerant 
pamphlet  with  a  prodigious  title,  which   summarizes  its 
argument  and  contents: — "  Christ-Mas-Day  (1)  The  Old 
Heathen's  Feasting-day  in  honour  of  Saturn  their  God  ; 
(2)  The  Papist's  Massing-day;  (3)  The  Prophane  Man's 
Ranting-day ;  (4)  The  Superstitious  Man's  Idol- day ;  (5) 
The  Multitude's  Idle-day,  whereon,  because  they  can  do 
nothing,  they  do  worse  than   nothing ;    (6)  Satan,  that 
Adversaries  Working-day  ;  (7)  The  True  Christian's  Fast- 
ing-day."   This  is  not  the  whole  of  Woodward's  title,  but 
it  is  enough  to  indicate  his  line  of  attack.    First,  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  godly  minister  to  crush  out  "the  name  Christ- 
mas," never  to  use  it  himself,  and  to  correct  all  who  make 
use  of  it.     The  godly  minister  must  not  wait  until  the 
season    comes,    but    all    the    year    round,    in  season 
and  out  of  season,  he  "ought  to  teach  his  people  that 
Christmas  is  not  to  be  kept  holy ;  he  ought  to  trouble  them 
about  it ;  he  ought  to  beat  them  off  from  that  observation, 
whereunto  they  will  feel  themselves  driven  by  a  Cursed 
Thing  within  them."    Even  if  godly  ministers  were  to  set 
up  their  own  great  sermon-idol  on  that  day,  though  they 
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used  the  sermon  to  attack  the  day,  they  would  do  wrong ; 
'  'for,"  said  he,  "  they  would  run  with  the  multitude  that 
keep  holy-day.  Hear  how  the  People  cry  it  up !  It  is 
certainly  a  day  of  their  own  :  their  sin  is,  that  they  like  it 
so  well.  Were  there  anything  of  it,  had  it  God's  stamp 
vpon  it,  how  would  the  People  abhor  it."  "You  will  not 
find  ten  Godly  persons  now  a  dayes,"  said  Woodward, 
•'  maintaining  the  observation,  either  by  their  writing, 
preaching,  or  practice."  The  keeping  of  Christmas  had 
become  a  mark  of  the  very  publicans  and  sinners — a  thing 
wicked  in  itself.  Therefore  it  could  not  be  made  good,  even 
"  supposing  any  of  its,"  said  lie  to  his  fellow  Pharisees,  "  did 
as  devoutly  serve  God  on  that  day,  as  devoutly  as  the  most 
of  the  National  Church  do  serve  the  Devil  on  that  day." 
The  treatise  of  the  Independent  Vicar  of  Bray  is  full  of 
attacks  upon  "the  National  Church."  This  shows  how 
absurd  it  is  to  say,  as  even  so  learned  an  Independent  has 
just  said  (in  a  memoir  of  Noah  Porter),  that  such  vicars 
were  "ejected  from  the  Church  of  England,"  at  the  Resto- 
ration, by  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  They  had  never  con- 
sidered themselves  as  within  the  National  Church,  but 
simply  as  the  State's  established  and  endowed  "Public 
Preachers,"  which,  indeed,  was  the  legal  title  given  them  by 
the  Rump  "  Commonwealth,"  and  continued  to  them  by 
Cromwell  after  his  destruction  of  the  Commonwealth. 


JOURNALISM  IN  PARTIBUS. 

IE  the  dispatch  of  an  Opium  Commission  is  a  source  of 
pardonable  irritation  to  the  taxpayer  who  will  be 
called  upon  to  pay  for  it,  it  is  certainly  not  less  so  to  the 
Indian  journalist  who  is  required  to  edit  its  reports,  and 
who  finds  his  work  sensibly  heavier  from  the  weight  of  so 
much  additional  matter  on  his  columns.    And  for  pure 
jjieaviness  the  witnesses  before  the  Opium  Commission  have 
surely  seldom  or  never  had  their  equal.    So  that  the  present 
time  may  be  said  to  be  a  particularly  infelicitous  one  for  the 
journalist  in  India.    But  still  the  life,  until  the  first  blush 
of  novelty  has  worn  off,  is  profoundly  interesting.    It  is  so 
different  from  Fleet  Street,  and  yet  again  so  like  it.  Picture 
the  scene  as  it  presents  itself  to  his  eyes.    A  huge  room, 
big  enough  to  hold  the  whole  ground  plan  of  a  suburban 
villa,  with  ceiling  ten  feet  higher  than  any  English  room, 
in  sole  occupation  of  two  desks,  one  table,  two  men,  and  a 
few  bookcases  full  of  books.    The  ceiling,  by  the  way,  is  not 
a  ceiling  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  but  is  built  of  white- 
washed beams  laid  crosswise.    The  walls  are  whitewashed, 
the  windows  go  down  to  the  ground,  and  have  wooden  out- 
side blinds  painted  a  dull  green,  to  keep  out  the  sun.  Be- 
yond this  a  huge  verandah,  with  heavy  stone  roof  twenty 
feet  high  supported  on  stone  pillars,  the  whole  presenting 
the  appearance — like  so  many  Indian   houses — of  being 
built  to  stand  a  siege  or  repel  an  army.    The  two  desks, 
with  the  two  men  at  them,  are  placed  far  awray  from  each 
other,  in  order  to  secure  the  maximum  of  air.    If  one  man 
wants  to  hand  a  paper  to  another,  he  calls  a  servant,  and 
sends  it  across  the  room  in  that  way,  thereby  "  conserving  " 
energy  to  an  appreciable  extent.    The  punkahs  are  down 
at  present,  for  this  is  the  "cold  "  weather — it  is  not  unlike  the 
English  summer  we  left  behind  us  in  London  in  September — 
but  doors  and  windows  are  all  alike  open  and  create  at 
least  four  distinct  draughts.    The  desks  are  covered  with 
papers  in  wild  confusion,  just  as  in  Fleet   Street.  The 
pigeon  holes  are  crowded    with    miscellaneous  documents 
which  the  proprietor  vainly  attempts  to  arrange  methodi- 
cally-— which,  again,  is  very  like  Fleet  Street.  Outside, 
from  the  verandah,  nothing  can  be  seen  save  roofs,  roofs, 
i  oofs,  all  flat,  with  in  some  cases  white-clothed  natives 
standing  on  them.    Within  the  room  nothing  is  to  be  heard 
save  a  scratching  pen,  the  "crackle"  of  proofs  as  they  are 
turned  over,  and  from  time  to  time  the  call  Piyddah,  when 
-vomething  is  to  be  sent  down  to  the  printers.    The  crows 
keep  up  their  continuous  cawing,  and  occasionally  a  small 
bird  hops  in  through  the  open  window  to  retreat  hastily  on 
finding  nothing  more  appetizing   than  paper  to  devour. 
Both  men  are  smoking,  both  are  a  little  taciturn,  and  the 
I  );ik- Edition  slowly  comes  into  shape  that  the  up-country 
people  may  not  bo  left  in  total  ignorance  as  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Government  which  shapes  their  destinies. 

Such  is  the  sceno  by  day.  By  night  it  is  not  much 
changed.  Only  the  details  are  different.  It  is  midnight, 
and   there  are  still  telegrams  to  come  in,  speeches  in 


Burmah,  cataclysms  in  the  Punjaub  and  the  North-West 
Provinces  ;  and  proofs,  always  proofs.  For  there  is  no  end 
to  proof-reading  on  an  Indian  newspaper.  The  readers  are 
Eurasians,  the  compositors  don't  know  English.  If  a 
mistake  has  once  crept  into  the  text,  and  it  invaiiably  does 
— several  times,  in  fact — it  is  practicably  ineradicable. 
Neither  the  angels  in  Heaven  above  nor  the  demons  down 
under  the  sea  can  expel  it.  It  is  corrected  again  and 
again,  but  to  no  purpose. 

The  night  air  outside  is  cool  enough,  but  within  it  is  hot 
and  heavy,  and  flavoured  with  paraffin  from  the  lamps. 
Mosquitoes  flit  about  you,  and  you  try  to  kill  them  if  you  are 
energetic.  A  huge  cockroach  crosses  the  floor  close  by  you. 
You  rise  hastily,  and  stamp  upon  it.  This  is  the  remains  of 
the  restless  activity  you  bring  with  you  from  England. 
After  a  few  months  you  will  merely  lift  your  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  place  them  on  a  chair  ;  there  is  no  armour 
against  fate,  nor  resistance  against  numbers,  and  your  creep- 
ing foes  are  legion  in  this  strange  land.  Nor  is  your  office 
safe  from  even  lai'ger  game ;  for,  from  time  to  time,  a  rat 
scurries  across  the  room  while  you  are  intent  on  proof-read- 
ing. Then  telegrams  begin  to  arrive,  impossibly  abbreviated 
in  some  places,  and  absurdly  diffuse  in  others — for  are  not 
your  correspondents  paid  by  the  word  ?  Some  of  the  sen- 
tences are  literally  unintelligible,  and  you  have  to  rewrite 
them  by  inspiration — again  as  in  Fleet  Street.  You  punc- 
tuate them,  cut  them  into  paragraphs,  put  in  the  "  ands  " 
and  the  "  buts,"  and  try  to  give  them  some  semblance  of 
grammatical  construction  before  consigning  them  to  the 
printer's  reader.  Then  they  come  up  piece  by  piece  in  proof 
horribly  mutilated  by  the  native  compositor,  are  revised 
and  returned  again  and  again,  while  the  long  night  drags 
on  towards  the  dawn.  At  length  all  is  finished,  if  there 
can  be  any  finality  in  Indian  proofs,  and  you  rise  with  a 
yawn  and  struggle  into  an  overcoat.  As  you  go  out  into 
the  grey  night  a  thick  white  mist  closes  round  you,  and 
wraps  you  like  a  pall.  You  button  your  coat  over  your 
evening  dress  with  a  shiver,  the  first  real  shiver  you  have 
had  since  you  landed  in  India,  and  stroll  homeward.  The 
streets  look  weird  and  eerie  in  their  garment  of  clinging 
grey  mist,  and  the  street  lamps  glimmer  feebly. 

If  you  had  fancied  that  you  had  left  fogs  behind  you  in 
London,  you  are  quickly  undeceived.  The  familiar  yellow 
species,  indeed,  is  absent,  but  the  white  remains.  Under 
the  portico  of  your  office  you  will  find  the  wooden  beds  on 
which  your  printers  are  at  rest,  and  all  along  the  pavement 
lie  row  on  row  of  white,  corpse-like  figures,  wrapped  each 
apparently  in  his  grave-clothes,  asleep.  Most  of  them  are 
deadly  still ;  but  one  or  two  toss  to  and  fro,  and  the  white 
mist  wraps  all  alike.  It  can  hardly  be  a  wholesome  place 
of  repose.  There  is  not  a  vehicle  in  sight,  and  you  stroll 
wearily  along  the  pavements,  stepping  over  a  sleeping  figure 
at  intervals,  and  wondering  vaguely  whether  you  will  be 
able  to  find  where  you  live  in  the  fog,  and  whether,  in  your 
then  state  of  fatigue,  it  would  not  be  simpler  for  you,  too, 
to  lie  down  upon  the  stones  of  the  pavement,  or  under  the 
sheltering  portico  of  a  shop,  and  sleep  as  these  people  sleep. 
But  a  vague  horror  of  bats  and  beetles  and  other  creeping 
things  with  which,  together  with  the  heathen,  the  books  of 
our  childhood  people  the  Indian  Empire,  restrains  you,  and 
as  you  walk  in  the  cold  damp  air  your  senses  grow  more 
awake,  and  are  keener  to  receive  impressions.  The  horror 
and  the  strangeness  of  these  sleeping  figures  give  way  to 
a  feeling  of  interest,  of  amusement  even.  It  is  not  quite 
like  the  Arabian  Nights,  all  light  and  warmth  and  colour ; 
but  it  is  supremely  interesting,  and  you  find  yourself 
wondering  whether  in  England,  as  time  goes  on  and  popu- 
lation increases  and  the  workman  finds  home  living  further 
and  further  from  his  work,  he,  too,  will  not  insist  on 
putting  out  his  bed  on  the  pavement  of  Cheapside  or  the 
Strand  under  the  shelter  of  the  shop-awnings,  and  decline 
to  be  "  moved  on  "  by  the  energy  of  the  Metropolitan  Police. 
It  appears  to  solve  the  problem  of  rents  for  the  working 
man  in  a  way  that  no  other  scheme  has  ever  done.  Pre- 
sently a  belated  "  gharrie,"  a  vehicle  which,  with  its  wooden 
blinds  in  place  of  windows,  combines  about  equally  the 
horrors  of  a  London  growler  and  a  prison-van,  receives  you 
into  its  cavernous  receptacle.  The  driver  knows  no  English, 
you  know  no  Hindustani,  and  the  native  name  of  your  street 
differs  wholly  from  the  English  one.  Moreover,  your  house 
has  a  number,  and  you  have  forgotten  its  Hindustani  equiva- 
lent. Finally,  you  arrange  by  signs  to  direct  the  driver 
with  your  stick,  and  thus  slowly,  and  with  infinite  jolting 
and  rattling,  you  make  your  way  to  your  boarding-house. 
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You  give  your  driver  a  rupee  because  you  have  do  other 
coin.  It  is  about  double  his  lawful  fare,  but  he  curses  you 
in  an  unknown  tongue,  till  you  dismiss  him  with  your  only 
Hindustani  phrase,  "  Jehannum  ja,o,"  of  which  the  transla- 
tion shall  not  sully  the  pages  of  this  Review. 

The  lamp  is  burning  in  your  bedroom  as  you  enter — 
lamps  burn  all  night  in  India — and  your  "bearer"  rises 
from  his  sleep  on  the  floor  outside  the  door  as  you  approach. 
You  sink  lazily  into  an  easy-chair,  and  he  proceeds  to 
remove  your  boots,  your  socks,  and  your  clothes  generally. 
It  is  like  a  return  to  childhood  when  your  nurse  undressed 
you  before  putting  you  to  sleep.  Your  bed  looms  large  but 
inviting  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  looking,  under  the  great 
square  mosquito  curtain,  like  some  meat-safe  turned 
miraculously  white,  a  "  leprous  meat-safe,"  in  fact,  to  parody 
a  certain  poet  of  the  decadence.  Your  "  bearer  "  raises  one 
side  of  the  curtain  and  you  crawl  in.  The  light  is  turned 
down,  he  performs  his  salaam,  and  you  sink  into  sleep.  In 
the  hot  weather  this  part  of  the  programme  will  be  less 
agreeable.  The  air  will  be  stifling,  and  you  will  lie  and  toss 
till  morning,  instead  of  attaining  your  well-earned  peace. 
Even  the  punkah  will  "  punk "  in  vain,  as  a  missionary 
during  his  novitiate  was  once  heard  to  fretfully  murmur, 
and  if  you  sleep  at  all,  it  will  only  be  while  the  man  who 
pulls  the  punkah  wakes.  For,  by  the  law  of  compensation, 
if  not  from  mere  discomfort,  the  moment  he  dozes  and  the 
punkah  stops  you  wake  up.  However,  the  day  of  these 
things  is  not  yet,  and  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof. 


MONEY  MATTERS 

THE  task  which  Signor  Crispi  has  courageously  under- 
taken is  difficult,  but  by  no  means  insuperable.  The 
finances  of  Italy  are  in  a  bad  way,  and  they  must  be  re- 
stored to  order  if  the  country  is  to  hold  her  place  in  the 
comity  of  nations.  But  they  were  in  a  far  worse  plight  for 
several  years  after  the  war  of  1859.  Signor  Crispi  may  find 
it  possible  to  effect  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  army 
and  the  navy  budget ;  but  he  will  still  have  to  keep  up  a 
large  naval  and  military  expenditure.  For  all  that,  we 
are  persuaded  that  he  can  restore  order  in  the  finances 
if  he  has  stipulated  for  a  free  hand,  if  he  is  loyally 
supported  by  his  colleagues,  and,  above  all,  if  he  looks 
for  support  to  all  that  is  good  in  the  population  of  Italy. 
A  very  large  saving  can  be  effected  in  the  Public  Works  ex- 
penditure. That  expenditure  has  been  utterly  extravagant, 
badly  planned,  inefficiently  applied,  and  the  first  thing  the 
new  Government  ought  to  do  is  to  cut  it  down  ruthlessly. 
When  M.  de  Freycinet's  programme  caused  disorder  in  the 
French  finances  some  years  ago,  the  French  Government  did 
not  hesitate  to  stop  the  programme,  and  to  throw  upon  the 
great  railway  Companies  most  of  the  burden  which  the 
State  previously  had  contemplated  undertaking.  If  Signor 
Crispi  follows  the  example  of  France,  the  enemies  of  Italy 
will  be  surprised  to  find  before  very  long  what  an  improve- 
ment he  will  be  able  to  effect  in  the  credit  of  his  country. 
Signor  Crispi  can  also  effect  a  large  saving  in  the  adminis- 
trative services.  Perhaps  our  readers  will  recollect  that 
his  last  Ministry  fell  on  a  proposal  to  reduce  largely 
the  provincial  administrations.  The  representatives  of  the 
provinces  and  the  banks  combined  against  him,  and  he 
was  ejected  from  office.  Experience  since  has  shown  that 
he  was  right,  and  that  his  opponents  were  wrong;  and 
if  he  has  the  courage  now  to  appeal  to  the  real  public 
from  the  corrupt  politicians,  he  will  be  able  to  carry  out 
a  very  material  economy.  Signor  Crispi  ought  likewise 
to  deal  vigorously  with  the  banking  question.  The  scandals 
of  the  past  twelve  months  have  made  known  to  all  the 
world  how  the  banks  were  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  the 
mischief  that  has  been  done.  They  were  used  as  means  of 
corruption,  and  through  them  it  became  possible  to  carry 
on  the  maladministration  which  has  brought  Italy  to  her 
present  pass.  When  last  in  office,  it  was  known  that  the 
present  Prime  Minister  intended  dealing  in  a  high-handed 
way  with  the  banks,  and  it  was  their  combination  with 
the  "  Local "  interests  that  overthrew  him.  The  recent 
scandals  have  weakened  the  banks.  It  is  impossible  that 
they  can  repeat  now  what  they  did  a  few  years  ago  ;  and  if 
Signor  Crispi  has  the  courage  and  resolution  which  he 
had  then,  and  proceeds  vigorously,  he  will  very  soon 
make  a  great  change  in  the  economic  condition  of  the 
country.    It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  a  good 


banking  system  is  absolutely  essential  in  these  modern  days 
to  the  prosperity  of  a  country,  and  that  the  Italian  banks 
are  amongst  the  worst  in  the  whole  of  Europe.  Every- 
thing seems  to  show  that  the  respectable  part  of  the  Italian 
population  is  at  length  alive  to  the  necessity  for  taking  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  that  it  will  support  the  Government  if 
the  Government  acts  promptly  and  boldly.  Much  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  State  arise  out  of  the  wild  speculation  in 
houses  and  lands  that  was  fostered  by  the  banks  some  years 
ago.  The  banks  at  present  have  lost  a  very  large  part  of 
their  capital,  or,  if  it  is  not  actually  lost,  it  is  at  all  events  so 
locked  up  as  to  be  entirely  unavailable.  There  ought  to  be 
a  complete  and  a  quick  liquidation,  so  as  to  enable  the 
banks  to  render  the  services  to  trade  and  agriculture  for 
which  they  were  founded  When  all  this  is  done  Signor 
Crispi  will  require  to  reform  the  local  administrations.  But 
that  will  have  to  wait  until  the  credit  of  the  State  is 
restored  and  the  banks  are  able  to  work  freely  once  more. 
It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  dwell  upon  what  ought  to 
be  done  with  the  local  authorities. 

All  through  the  week  money  has  been  in  very  strong 
demand.  The  Continental  withdrawals  of  gold  continue  ; 
there  is  more  employment  for  money  in  the  provinces  since 
the  resumption  of  work  by  the  coal-miners  ;  and  the  million 
and  a  half  of  six  months  India  Council  bills  have  had  to  be 
paid  for.  A  good  business  has  been  done  by  the  Bank  of 
England  in  loans  at  3^  per  cent.,  and  in  the  open  market 
the  rate  has  been  sometimes  as  high  as  t>\  Pei*  cent.  The 
discount  rate  has  somewhat  risen,  but  is  still  hardly  i\  per 
cent.  As  soon  as  the  new  year  sets  in,  it  is  expected  that 
money  will  become  both  plentiful  and  cheap. 

The  Report  of  the  United  States  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  estimates  the  deficit  for  the  current  financial  year 
at  28  million  dollars,  or  a  little  over  5^  millions  sterling. 
The  Secretary  recommends  that  Congress  should  authorize 
the  Government  to  borrow  200  million  dollars,  or  40 
millions  sterling,  at  3  per  cent.  He  thinks  that  the  loan 
could  be  placed  at  home  without  the  intervention  of  bankers. 
The  loan,  he  adds,  ought  to  be  for  a  short  term  of  years. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  American  Government  does  not 
contemplate  borrowing  abroad.  Indeed,  it  is  certain  that 
it  can  raise  the  money  much  more  cheaply  and  advan- 
tageously at  home  than  in  Europe.  But,  although  the 
Secretary  is  of  opinion  that  the  worst  of  the  crisis  is  now 
over,  he  fears  that  there  will  be  a  deficit  next  year — that  is, 
in  the  year  beginning  with  July  next — and,  therefore,  he 
fixes  the  amount  to  be  borrowed  at  40  millions  sterling, 
which  is  about  double  what  has  hitherto  been  thought 
probable.  It  is  likely,  of  course,  that  the  whole  amount 
will  not  be  needed. 

The  India  Council  again  offered  for  tender,  on  Wednes- 
day, 50  lakhs  of  rupees  in  bills  and  telegraphic  transfers  ; 
but  there  were  no  allotments,  only  a  very  small  amount 
having  been  applied  for,  and  the  price  having  been  below 
the  minimum  fixed  by  the  Council.  As  the  Bill  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  to  borrow  in  this 
market  has  now  been  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
it  is  expected  that  a  fresh  loan  will  be  raised  early  next 
month.  The  demand  for  silver  for  India  continues  exceed- 
ingly large,  and  the  price  rose  on  Wednesday  to  32  fad.  per 
ounce,  but  fell  again  on  Thursday  to  32^.  There  is  much 
speculation  in  the  City  as  to  the  cause  of  the  continued 
large  shipments.  The  general  opinion  is  that  it  is  purely 
speculative ;  that  the  natives  are  expecting  a  heavy  duty 
to  be  imposed  upon  the  metal ;  that  they  calculate  that  this 
will  raise  the  price  very  considerably  ;  and  that  they  are 
supplying  themselves  largely,  therefore,  in  the  hope  of 
selling  at  a  profit.  But  there  are  those  who  fear  that  the 
native  mints  are  coining  largely. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  affairs  of 
the  Industrial  and  General  Trust  has  issued  its  report.  It 
will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that  the  assets  were 
of  the  nominal  value  of  about  3^  millions,  and  that  the 
Directors  in  their  proposal  to  reconstruct  estimated  that 
there  had  been  a  loss  of  about  803,000/.  The  Committee 
report,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  loss  has  been  as  much  a  3 
i,626,oooZ.  They  propose,  therefore,  that  the  capital  shall 
be  cut  down  from  2-J?  millions  to  a  little  over  833,000/.,  and 
that  the  Preferred  and  Deferred  shares  be  consolidated  into 
one  Stock,  with  equal  rights  as  to  capital  and  income. 

Business  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  has  been  very  in- 
active all  through  the  week,  owing  to  the  near  approach  of 
the  Christmas  holidays.  The  Stock  Exchange  will  be  closed 
to-day  as  well  as  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  therefore 
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few  have  oared  to  enter  into  new  engagements.  At  the 
same  time,  considering  all  the  circumstances,  markets  have 
been  fairly  steady.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  better  feeling 
at  home.  There  are  signs  of  improving  trade,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  improvement  will  become  more  marked 
after  Christmas.  Even  in  the  United  States,  although 
prices  fell  heavily  early  in  the  week,  there  has  since  been  a 
decided  recovery,  largely  because  of  the  good  dividends 
declared  by  the  Vanderbilt  Railway  Companies,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  likewise  in  consequence  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury's  report,  which  is  considered  favourable.  The 
Argentine  House  of  Representatives  has  confirmed  the 
settlement  of  the  debt  agreed  upon  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Rothschild  Committee,  and  the  Senate  is 
expected  to  do  the  same  almost  immediately.  But  the  news 
from  Brazil  continues  very  unfavourable.  On  the  Continent 
the  Bourses  are  very  quiet,  partly  owing  to  the  near  approach 
of  the  end  of  the  year,  and  partly  because  of  the  proposed 
breach  of  faith  by  Greece  and  the  difficulties  of  Italy  and 
Spain. 


There  is  little  change  in  the  best  classes  of  securities ; 
but  Indian  Sterling  Threes  closed  on  Thursday  at  98$,  a 
fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  |  ;  Canadian 
Three  and  a  Half  per  Cents  closed  at  103],  a  fall  of  j- ;  and 
South  Australian  Three  and  a  Ilalfs  closed  at  92^,  also  a 
fall  of  |.  In  the  Home  Railway  market  prices  generally 
are  lower.  London  and  North -Western  closed  on  Thursday 
at  164$,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  jj  ; 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  closed  at  104*,  a  fall  of  tj  ;  Great 
Eastern  closed  at  75,  a  fall  of  f ;  and  South- Western 
Undivided  closed  at  186,  a  fall  of  2.  In  the  American 
department  there  has  been  a  considerable  downward 
movement.  Beginning  with  the  speculative  securities — 
which  are  entirely  unsuited  to  the  investor — we  find  that 
Union  Pacific  shares  closed  on  Thursday  at  2oj|,  a  fall  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  1  ?> ;  Northern  Pacific 
Preferred  closed  at  21,  a  fall  of  if  ;  and  Atchison  Ordinary 
closed  at  18,  a  fall  of  2  J.  Passing  next  to  the  stocks  on 
which  dividends  are  sometimes  paid,  and  sometimes  not, 
we  find  that  Louisville  and  Nashville  closed  011  Thursday 
at  5o|,  a  fall  of  1  compared  with  the  preceding  Thurs- 
day, while  Milwaukee  closed  at  6o|,  a  fall  of  as  much 
as  4.  Coming  next  to  the  regular  dividend-paying  shares, 
we  find  that  Illinois  Central  closed  at  94,  a  fall  of  2  ; 
that  New  York  Central  closed  at  103,  likewise  a  fall 
of  2  ;  and  that  Lake  Shore  closed  at  126  j,  a  fall  of  2^.  The 
more  speculative  bonds  are  likewise  lower.  Thus  Erie 
Second  Mortgage  closed  on  Thursday  at  78^,  a  fall  of  1^ 
compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  ;  and  Atchison  Gold 
Mortgage  Fours  closed  at  71,  a  fall  of  4.  Argentine  secu- 
rities are  a  little  lower.  The  Fives  of  1886  closed  on  Thurs- 
day at  66h,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of 
-g  ;  and  the  Funding  loan  closed  at  70^,  likewise  a  fall  of  ^. 
Argentine  railway  stocks,  too,  are  lower.  Great  Southern 
Ordinary  closed  at  104-6,  a  fall  of  2.  Inter- Bourse  securi- 
ties are  somewhat  down.  Italian  closed  on  Thursday  at 
81^,  a  fall  of  1  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday ;  but 
Greek  bonds  of  1881  closed  at  31-)?,  a  rise  of  as  much  as  IN- 


TAKE YOUR  OATH  OF  IT? 

FOR  every  decently  equipped  man  had  his  own  oath ; 
and  they  were  at  their  best  in  no  wise  more  inno- 
cent, though  often  more  ingenious,  than  "  Dot  my  i's !  " — 
recommended  to  the  young  person  of  Girton  and  else- 
where— or  "  Debit  and  credit !  "  which  last  may  be  a  stock- 
jobber's swear,  for  all  we  know.  It  sounds  less  fineable 
than  "  Bones-a-dod,  man !  "  Alderman  Curtis's  cry  in  the 
Life  and  Death  of  C apt.  Thos.  Stucley.  One  dimly  remem- 
bers some  similar  American  joke,  too,  about  (lie  timely 
shouting  of  the  name  of  Eudamidas,  brother  of  some  mythic 
Spartan  king.  But  this  is  not  the  way  to  escape  a  serious 
subject,  or  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided. 

We  know  that  Autolycus  outdid  all  other  men  in  thievery 
and  skill  in  swearing,  and  therefore  did  Ulysses  go  to  Par- 
nassus— gained  by  his  vigorous  style? — to  see  Autolycus 
ami  the  sons  of  Autolycus,  the  noble  father  of  the 
mother  of  the  wily  Ulysses.  What  the  terrible  swearing 
in  Flanders  was  may  conveniently  be  seen  in  the  fifty-third 
chapter  of  Roderick  Random,  for  which  Smollett  (of  all  mealy- 


mouthed  people)  apologized  in  his  preface  thereto.  And  if 
the  Spaniards  had  any  voice  in  forming  this  lavish  low 
language  of  the  Low  Countries,  a  very  fine  list  of  some 
seventy  round  oaths  of  theirs  in  those  days  is  still  extant 
in  Brantome.  Nathless  is  it  now  maintained,  by  those 
who  know,  that  the  best  of  swearing  is  to  be  learnt  of 
your  Californian  mule-driver,  by  reason  of  the  extra  local 
cussedness  of  that  hybrid. 

But,  as  one  was  saying,  the  oath  was  the  man  ;  and  the 
nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane  was  mere  jessamy  knack 
compared  to  the  fluent  easy  rapping  of  your  oath.  We 
might  take  our  stand  upon  this  ground,  and  tell  bad  stories 
of  the  oaths  of  kings.  Our  Norman  Henry  II,  throughout 
an  uncomplimentary  old  Life  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  swears 
his  great  oath,  "  Per  oculos  Dei."  Poor  St.  Louis  of 
France  held  off  swearing — swore  oft",  if  it  be  more  topical 
— as  far  as  he  could,  and  when  it  was  enough  to  make 
a  saint  swear  he  could  only  get  out  "  En  nom  de  Mi !  "  or, 
as  the  Chronicle  of  St.  Denis  has  it,  "  Au  nom  de  Moy  !  " 
and  what  relief  was  there  in  that1?  There  must  have  been 
some,  however;  and  indeed, well  considered,  it  is  not  too  far 
off  "  Oh,  Lud  !  "  if  it  be  hunted  through  Louis,  Ludovicus, 
Ludwig,  and  King  Lud.  And  these  expletives  of  the  hin- 
dered will,  when  they  rise  to  the  tongue  and  burst  from  the 
mouth,  without  any  instant  aid  or  confab  of  the  brain,  are 
mainly  mere  "  reflex  action,"  as  the  jargon  goes,  of  the 
"  involuntary  muscular"  nature,  although  Darwin  did  omit 
this  great  safety-valve  from  his  Expression  of  the  Emotions. 
It  used  to  be  told  of  Fuseli  that,  seeing  his  wife  one  day  in 
a  terrible  taking,  he  said  in  a  tone  of  advice,  "  Swear,  my 
dear ;  swear  heartily ;  you  don't  know  how  'twill  relieve 
you."  "  Dicers'  oaths,"  as  any  calm  observer  may  ascertain, 
are  indispensable  expletives  of  pent-up  excitation,  failing 
which  the  motionless  gamester  ought  to  burst.  "  In  came 
I  with  a  lurching  cast,  and  made  them  all  swear  round 
again,  but  such  gunpowder  oaths  they  were,  that  I  wonder 
how  the  ceiling  held  together,"  is  the  way  Middleton  put  it 
in  The  Black  Book,  about  1604.  It  takes  a  Lotos-eater  to 
swear  an  oath  and  keep  it,  with  an  equal  mind. 

Saint  Louis  IX's  companion  in  arms,  the  Comte  de 
Soissons,  swore  par  la  quoife  Dieu,  and  a  lot  of  misdirected 
ingenuity  has  been  wasted  in  failures  to  explain  him.  But 
as  this  particular  blasphemer  was  crusading  in  Egypt  at 
the  time,  and  as  the  word  coif  here  is  in  all  probability 
the  Arabic  kefl'iyeh,it  may  be  left  for  some  learned  Arabizer 
some  day  to  run  down  the  origin  of  the  phrase.  The  ex- 
pounding from  the  covering  of  the  ciborium  is  only  partially 
in  another  direction ;  and  a  scurvy  reading  of  creffe  for 
quoife  may  be  disregarded.  The  knight  without  fear  or 
reproach  had  a  common  form  which  he  used  to  shout  out — 
Feste  Dieu  Bayard  ! — which  sounds  no  bit  the  better  sense 
than  "  'Od's  plutter  hur  nails  !  "  but  one  discerns  an  emenda- 
tion here  which  might  be  put  as,  Please  to  observe  the 
letter  F  in  this  last  oath's  pronounced  like  T.  Like  the 
Gascon  "  Cap  de  Bious  !  "  But  "  Feston  Diene  !  "  is  in 
Rabelais  (iv.  ch.  16). 

A  stupid  old  rhyme  about  French  kings'  oaths  gave  "  Pasque- 
Dieu"  to  Louis  XI,  "  Bon  Jour-Dieu"  to  Charles  VIII, 
'•  Le  diable  m'emporte  !  "  (into  which  some  put  a  ne),  or  "  Par 
le  Jour-Dieu,"  to  Louis  XII ;  and  to  Francis  I,  "  Foy  de 
gentilhomme " — more  an  asseveration  than  an  oath  ;  a 
variant  of  which  has  been  heard  in  the  mouth  of  a  sur- 
vivor of  two  or  three  generations  ago,  as  "  'Pon-my- 
word-an'-honour-an'-credit-an'-word-an'-honour."  Henri  I  Vs 
"Ventre  Saint  Gris"  has,  without  a  syllable  of  excuse,  becm 
applied  to  St.  Francis,  because  of  his  Grey  Friars,  but 
Marot  used  the  oath  in  his  poems,  and  "  bon  gre  Sainct 
Gris "  is  earlier  in  Nicole  de  la  Chesnaye's  Moralitc.  No 
one  has  wanted  to  explain  Ventrebleu  or  Vertubleu  (Epi- 
stemon  even  swears  "  Verd  et  bleu "  in  Rabelais,  iii.  ch.  17)  or 
Vertu-sang-bieu  on  a  similar  colourable  pretext.  There  is 
a  remarkable  expression  in  the  Paston  Letters  of  1450, 
being  fifty-seven  years  before  La  Chesnaye's  piece  : — "  By 
Blackbeard  or  Whytebeard,  that  ys  to  say  by  God  or  the 
Devyll,"  which  might  give  some  clue  to  this  Saint  Gris. 
Of  course,  there  was  also  "Ventre  Saint  Jacques,"  and 
Philippe- Auguste  swore  in  the  thirteenth  century,  "  par  les 
os,  le  bras,  la  lance  Saint-Jacques,"  but  that  name  could  be 
run  back  into  times  far  behind  canonization.  "  Sang  Sainct 
Gris"  was  also  an  oath  (Bab.  iv.  eh.  9)  which  should  be 
bracketed  with  "  par  le  saint  Sang  breguoy  '  and  "Palsam- 
bleu,"  which  last  Charles  IX  used  en  toutcs  iMrcs;  and  if 
we  harden  the  0  in  t  his  last  Oris  into  a  0,  the  truth  flashes 
out,  even  without  adding  a  t.    The  oath  par  Saint  Crist 
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occurs  more  than  once  in  the  thirteenth-century  Huon  de 
Bordeaux,  and  par  Saint  Gris  is  in  Rabelais  (v.  ch.  28). 
This  is  now  being  debated  in  Xotes  and  Queries.  The  still 
ordinary  "Sapristi !  "  need  not  be  omitted  here. 

A  curious  compromise  was  Vertu-chou,  cut-down  even 
into  'tu-chov,  alongside  of  which  lived  on  its  original  'tu- 
Dieu,  which  Littre — never  well  seen  in  bad  language — 
absurdly  called  a  euphemism  for  tue  Dieu.  Vertu-guoy 
was  an  odd  variant,  of  which  the  growth  (or  decay)  is 
clearer  when  put  to  Parguieu,  Pargue,  Parguienne,  and 
Pargoi ;  and  Ventre  guoy  is  in  some  editions  of  Rabelais 
(iii.  ch.  12).  All  together  go  Pardi,  Pardienne,  Pardigues, 
Pardille ;  and  Parbieu  was  a  step  towards  Parbleu.  Pardieu 
even  became  per  diem,  because  (but  'twas  pedantry)  of 
"  Per  diem  sol  non  uret  te  "  in  a  psalm. 

A  long  list  might  be  made  of  corrupt  and  sophisticate 
English  oaths,  plain  enough  though  still  to  the  practised 
eye.  Gad'sookers,  'zookers,  'ad'soocks'  and  'odso ;  'ad'slife 
and  'slife ;  'ad'sbud  and  'od'splutter,  with  the  still  extant 
in  Ireland,  Bludanowns ;  'ad'sheart  and  'ad'sheartikins ; 
cuds  (1622),  and  coad's  nigs  (1607).  " 'Sfoot,"  says  the 
Captain  in  The  Phcenix,  "  I  ha'  sworn  all  heaven  over  and 
over  ! "  where  "  heaven  "  was,  of  course,  printed  only  to 
satisfy  the  Act  of  Parliament.  But  there  was  a  Celtic  oath 
by  heavens,  earth,  and  sea,  which  must  have  been  intended 
"to  bar  escapements.  The  oath  of  the  heroes  in  the  Welsh 
legends — "  Yrof  i  a-  Duw,  Between  me  and  God" — reminds 
of  an  ancient  Japanese  custom  of  swearing  to  a  god, 
not  by  him  ;  but  "  I  vow  to  Ged  "  was  not  uncommon  here 
in  the  last  century.  "  I  gad  !  "  was  Dryden's  oath — Bayes's, 
in  The  Rehearsal — where  "  I "  is  a  corrosion  of  "  by,"  some- 
what as  the  milder-lipped  will  still  say  "  My  Jove !  "  ;  to 
which  might  be  tacked  on  "  Dash  my  buttons  !  "  "  Dang  his 
buttons  !  "  and  "  Dang  his  wig  !  "  all  long  descended  to  the 
peasantry  and  such.  The  vulgar  Irish  "  Begandies  !  "  might 
come  in  here. 

In  Bretagne  especially  one  may  often  hear  nowadays 
from  the  women — and  indeed  from  Basque  women  too — 
"  Eh  Dame,  oui,"  or  "  Oh  Dame,  non."  There  is  also  an 
exclamation  in  the  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  "  Tredame  !  " 
which  seems  to  have  chiefly  belonged  to  the  same  sex.  One 
of  course  at  the  first  flush  puts  these  down  to  Notre-Dame, 
as  Littre  did  "  Tredame  "  ;  but  nothing  is  less  clear,  and  in 
thirteenth-century  chansons  "  Nomeni  Dame  "  is  indubitably 
a  form  of  "  in  nomine  Domini,"  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
not  of  our  Lady.  "  He  placet  Dame  Deu,"  in  Roncevaux 
(same  period),  is  an  even  stronger  instance,  and  in  Berthe 
aux  Grands  Pieds  the  point  is  put  beyond  doubt  by  "  Dame 
Dieu  qui  en  croi  fu  pour  nous  estendus."  Dame  De  is  also 
found.  Dam,  Damp,  Dan,  Dant,  Dans,  Dannes,  Danz, 
Dom,  and  Don  were  (or  are)  other  dilapidations  of  Dominus. 
So  that  the  'tre  of  'treDame  should  by  analogies  be  for 
ventre,  not  nctre.  Villon's  Brelore  is  said  to  be  the  English 
"by  our  Lord." 

It  is  another  and  an  even  stranger  category  that  belonged 
to  our  Lady  as  Mere  de  Dieu,  in  "  par  la  Merde,"  Mer 
digues,  and  Merdugues,  which  Cotgrave  called  rusticall 
oaths  or  interjections ;  and  he  erroneously  explained  the 
first  as  for  "  Mort  Dieu  "  (but  that  was  "  par  la  Mortbieu," 
or  Mordienne),  although  he  was  right  as  to  the  others.  We 
have  just  had  Dame  De,  and  it  and  Merde  have  a  com- 
panion, and  another  proof,  in  Joan  of  Arc's  calling  herself 
"  La  fille  De."  Panurge  swore  in  the  patois  of  Poitou  "  £>e 
le  quaude,  par  le  corps  Dieu"  (Rab.  iii.  ch.  36). 


THE  DROUGHT  OF  1893. 

IT  was  not  surprising  that  the  remarkable  spring  and 
summer  of  1893  should  have  formed  the  principal  sub- 
ject of  discussion  at  the  first  winter  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Meteorological  Society.  Before  an  eager  assemblage,  Mr. 
Fred.  J.  Brodie  read  a  paper  on  the  period  of  four  months 
when,  in  Virgilian  language,  the  earth  yawned  with 
drought.  It  was  a  proof  of  the  youthfulness  of  meteoro- 
logical science  that,  though  Mr.  Brodie's  paper  bristled 
with  facts  concerning  the  drought,  collected  from  the  re- 
cords of  the  principal  meteorological  stations  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  there  was  only  one  weather  sage  who  ventured 
to  suggest  a  cause  for  the  extraordinary  atmospherical 
conditions  we  have  lately  experienced.  He  opined  that  a 
likely  cause  was  the  presence  of  an  abnormal  quantity  of 
icebergs  in  the  southern  oceans.     But,  with  the  caution 


characteristic  of  the  proceedings  of  the  learned  Societies, 
no  further  suggestion  as  to  how  the  icebergs  operated  on 
the  mechanism  of  the  weather  was  forthcoming  save  the 
very  general  statement  that  the  prevalence  of  an  ab- 
normal quantity  of  ice  must  have  caused  great  changes  of 
pressure.  The  Society,  in  fact,  frankly  confessed  its  ignor- 
ance of  the  causes  which  tend  to  produce  and  feed  those 
vast  anticyclonic  systems  which  with  short  intermissions 
of  cyclonic  weather  prevailed  throughout  the  four  months 
of  "  absolute  "  and  "  partial  "  drought.  There  was  a  vague- 
ness in  its  ideas  concerning  the  methods  to  be  adopted 
towards  obtaining  a  clearer  insight  into  such  phenomena. 
Mr.  Symons  took  a  sanguine  view  of  the  difficulties  to 
be  overcome,  and  suggested  that,  if  any  one  could  be 
found  to  devote  a  year  to  supplementing  Mr.  Brodie's 
work  by  collecting  records  of  the  period  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  the  secret  cause  of  droughts  might  be  revealed. 
Others  called  upon  youthful  aspirants  to  fame  to  devote  a 
lifetime  to  such  a  research.  But  after  facts  of  barometric 
pressure,  temperature,  insolation,  and  rainfall  relative  to 
the  dry  period  have  been  collected  throughout  the  world, 
there  is  still  a  difficulty.  The  records  of  meteorological 
conditions  extend  back  comparatively  a  few  years,  and  there 
is  no  historical  basis  of  comparison.  As  such  phenomena 
as  the  drought  of  1893  would  seem  to  occur  only  at  con- 
siderable intervals,  it  may  be  that  such  an  inquiry  would 
extend  into  centuries,  during  which  the  facts  relative  to 
periodic  droughts  have  been  patiently  recorded. 

There  is  one  point  concerning  the  drought  which  seems 
to  us  worthy  of  attention.  Can  we  doubt  that  periodic 
great  droughts  play  a  beneficial  part  in  the  economies  of 
nature,  though  they  are  immediately  disastrous  to  the 
interests  of  agriculture  %  For  instance,  the  recent  dry 
period  was  accompanied  by  a  superabundance  of  sunshine 
which  was  without  recorded  precedent.  At  one  station,  in 
June,  the  mean  reached  the  high  figure  of  11 '5  hours  per 
day.  The  investigations  of  modern  science  are  daily  giving 
fresh  proofs  of  the  hygienic  value  of  direct  sunshine  on  the 
human  frame.  The  blue-violet  rays  of  higher  refrangibility 
are  inimical  to  those  low  but  formidable  forms  of  life  that 
we  call  the  microbes  of  disease.  It  seems  evident  from  the 
latest  researches,  that  where  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  fall 
it  is  impossible  for  germ  life  to  exist.  At  least  in  one 
sense,  therefore,  we  may  look  upon  the  drought  of  1893  as 
not  a  deprivation,  but  as  an  indulgence. 


A  STRANGE  CASE. 

THESE  columns  are  not  ordinarily  a  vehicle  for  news. 
But  influenza  is  an  excuse  for  any  eccentricity,  and  for 
this  once  we  are  going  to  impart  to  our  readers,  under  all 
reserves  and  without  any  guarantee  of  good  faith,  a  very  ex- 
traordinary piece  of  "  intelligence." 

It  seems  that  a  young  man  recently  consulted  one  of  the 
leading  brain  specialists  in  London  about  a  curious  nervous 
affection,  the  result  of  the  fashionable  pest.  He  was,  he 
said,  employed  by  one  of  our  Gladstonian  contemporaries  to 
write  "  smart "  personalities  about  speakers  in  Parliament. 
Some  weeks  ago  he  was  attacked  by  the  influenza,  and 
since  that  time  he  had  been  labouring  under  an  amazing 
disease.  Whenever  he  tried  to  "  touch  up  "  in  his  articles 
one  of  the  other  side  he  found  himself  writing  about 
members  of  his  own  party — so  that  the  most  brilliantly 
offensive  abuse  of  Balfour  or  Chamberlain  recoiled  like  a 
boomerang  upon  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Sir  William  Harcourt. 

"  Take  this,  for  instance,"  he  went  on,  and,  producing  a 
note-book  from  his  pocket,  he  began  reading  extracts  from 
recent  unpublished  works  of  his  : — 

'  So  far,  things  had  gone  smoothly  enough, — far  too 
smoothly  for  Sir  William  Harcourt.  As  soon  as  they  saw 
that  lumbering  form  struggle  to  its  feet,  Tory  members 
knew  what  to  expect.  Out  came  the  usual  string  of  pre- 
tentious and  patronizing  platitudes  mingled  with  the  due 
number  of  offensive  misrepresentations,  and  Sir  William 
had  not  been  speaking  for  five  minutes  before  his  party 
wished  him  and  his  mouthing  vacuities  at  Jericho — or 
Sandringham.' 

"  Then,  again,  listen  to  this  "  : — 

'  Mr.  Asquith  is  essentially  unaristocratic.  This  appears 
from  his  walk,  his  voice,  his  attitudes,  his  gestures.  Pre- 
eminently does  it  come  out  in  his  clothes.    Whether  it  be 
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to  emphasize  his  difference  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  all 
respects — for  hostility  to  that  gentleman  is  his  ruling 
political  passion — -or  merely  that  his  tailor  is  incompetent, 
it  remains  true  that  Mr.  Asquith's  coat  and  trousers  always 
look  like  "  misfits  "  picked  up  cheap.' 

"  I  hardly  like  to  shew  you  what  I  have  written  about  our 
llevered  Leader,"  he  added,  "  but  I  suppose  one  must  tell 
one's  doctor  the  whole  truth,"  and  in  awe-struck  tones  he 
read  as  follows  : — 

'  Then  the  Grand  Old  Maniac  rose.  It  is  most  curious 
how  the  expression  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  face  has  recently 
changed.  It  is  not  that  he  has  aged  much — some  tilings 
defy  decay.  Nor  is  it  that  wild  look  which  was  always 
there,  though  it  has  become  emphasized  of  late.  It  is  much 
more  than  this.  A  maniacal  arrogance  now  gleams  from 
these  darkling  eyes  set  in  a  face  of  corpse-like  pallor,  and 
seems  to  have  permeated  every  physical  as  well  as  every 
moral  and  intellectual  fibre  of  his  nature.' 

The  poor  fellow  was  quite  overcome  after  reading  these 
almost  blasphemous  extracts.  What  the  doctor  prescribed 
we  do  not  know.  We  should  be  inclined  to  recommend 
complete  and  permanent  rest  from  all  journalistic  labours. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  PLAY. 

THIS  year  the  Trinwmmus,  the  only  play  of  Plautus 
which  is  performed  at  Westminster,  brings  the  cycle 
of  four  playi  to  a  close — to  begin  again,  we  hope,  next  year 
with  the  Andria  of  Terence.  It  is  unlucky  that  Plautus  is 
not  represented  by  a  rather  more  vigorous  play;  for  in 
the  Trinummvs  the  audience  find  it  difficult  to  realize 
that  superiority  of  the  earlier  over  the  later  dramatist  in 
respect  of  vis  comica  with  which  he  is  credited  by  ancient 
critics.  Of  course  the  blot  on  the  Trinummus  is  the  tedious 
first  act,  in  which  Megaronides  reproaches  Callicles  with 
his  supposed  treachery  to  his  absent  friend,  and  Callicles, 
in  self-defence,  tells  the  secret  of  the  buried  treasure.  Yet 
the  act  is  necessary  to  explain  the  action  of  the  rest  of  the 
play ;  and  we  could  not  while  listening  to  it  the  other 
night  pick  out  any  lines  which  could  have  been  omitted 
without  loss.  We  believe  that,  in  the  extensive  "cuts" 
which  have  been  made  in  the  Westminster  acting  editions 
during  the  last  few  years,  it  has  been  found  harder  to 
operate  on  the  Trinummus  than  on  any  of  the  three  plays 
of  Terence,  which  seems  to  show  that  Plautus  had  more 
skill  in  stage-construction,  if  Terence  was  the  more  elegant 
writer  of  tirades. 

The  first  act  once  over,  the  play  went  merrily  to  the 
end,  and  the  acting  was  good  throughout.  Among  the 
passages  which  have  been  cut  out  is  the  extraordinary 
lyrical  monologue  at  the  beginning  of  Act  ii.,  in  which 
Lysiteles  moralizes  on  the  evils  of  dissipation ;  and  though 
its  disappearance  on  the  whole  is  not  to  be  regretted,  the 
change  does  away  somewhat  with  the  sharp  contrast  between 
the  spendthrift  Lesbonicus  and  his  rather  priggish  friend. 
Both  the  young  men's  parts  were  well  acted,  the  Lysiteles  of 
Mr.  Fisher  being  especially  good.  The  four  old  men  of  the 
play  are  all  too  much  alike  ;  there  is  none  of  the  delightful 
give  and  take  which  we  get  in  the  Adelphi  between  the  two 
brothers ;  in  fact,  one  feels  that,  if  the  circumstances  were 
duly  altered,  each  would  do  just  what  the  other  does.  Of 
these  four  characters,  the  Charmides  of  Mr.  Harwood  was 
the  most  pleasing.  It  is  true  that  the  part  is  the  best  of 
the  four,  for  Charmides  shares  with  the  Sycophant  by  far 
the  best  scene  in  the  play — the  scene  where  the  Sycophant, 
sent  to  personate  a  messenger  from  Charmides,  meets 
Charmides  himself  at  his  own  door,  of  course  not  knowing 
him.  This  scene  was  excellently  played  both  by  Mr. 
Harwood  and  by  Mr.  Waters.  The  Sycophant  of  the  latter 
was  admirable.  Make-up,  gesture,  and  elocution  were 
equally  good,  and  Mr.  Waters  has  far  more  command 
of  facial  expression  than  is  common  with  young  actors. 
We  do  not  think  we  have  seen  a  better  perform- 
ance at  Westminster  than  this  for  some  dozen  years. 
Mr.  Mayne,  as  the  slave  Stasimus,  deserves  a  good 
word.  The  part  is  more  thankless  than  that  of  any  other 
leading  slave  in  the  Westminster  cycle,  but  Mr.  Mayne 
spared  no  pains  io  make  it  effective,  and  his  performance, 
though  rather  laboured,  was  meritorious.  The  drunken 
scene,  however,  should  have  gone  off  more  briskly.  The 
;-l;mclaid  of  the  acting  all  round  is  the  more  creditable 


because,  as  there  was  no  play  last  year,  every  actor,  with 
one  exception,  so  far  as  our  memory  serves  us,  was  new  to 
the  stage. 

The  prologue  gracefully  refers  to  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  on  account  of  which  there  was  no  performance 
last  year,  and  to  the  Luke  of  York's  marriage.  Winchester 
is  congratulated  on  its  quingentenary,  and  the  prologue 
closes  with  a  lament  for  Old  Westminsters  who  have  died 
since  the  last  play,  the  most  notable  of  whom  are  Lord 
Ebury  and  Mr.  C.  G.  Lane,  who  was  distinguished  alike 
with  the  bat  and  the  oar. 

The  epilogue  is  written  not  less  brightly  than  usual,  and, 
as  usual,  it  deals  with  the  chief  political  and  social  events  of 
the  year,  much  as  Mr.  Brookfield  deals  with  theatrical  affairs 
in  Under  the  Clock.  The  old  men  of  the  play  are  mostly 
turned  into  politicians  of  different  parties.  Lesbonicus  is  a 
miner  on  strike,  Charmides  an  exhibitor  at  Chicago,  Lysi- 
teles a  yachtsman,  and  so  on  ;  while  the  Sycophant,  as  "  a 
man  from  Blankley's,"  offers  to  conduct  the  whole  party  to 
*  'hicago,  and  finally  gets  up  a  company  for  demolishing  that 
monument  of  American  industry,  and  bolts  to  Argentina 
with  the  capital.  Merely  to  read  the  lines,  good  as  they 
are,  can  give  one  no  idea  of  the  effect  of  a  Westminster 
epilogue  on  the  stage.  What  can  be  more  delightfully  in- 
congruous than  to  hear  a  street  newsvendor  bawling  "  All 
the  winners !  'orrible  tragedy ! "  in  Latin  elegiacs,  or  to 
have  the  cant  of  the  Aborigines'  Protection  Society  done  into 
a  couplet  thus  : — ■ 

Nosne  nigrum  fratrem  fratres  permittimus  albi 
Calcari  a  Rhodis  vulturiisque  suis? 

The  Harness  belt,  Local  Option,  Parish  Councils,  the- 
war  with  Lobengula,  and  countless  topics  more,  all  have 
their  turn,  and  all  are  neatly  dealt  with.  There  is  a  happy 
couplet  on  the  reception  of  the  Russian  sailors  in  Paris  : — 

Sauromata  infelix,  ni  qua  vincla  aspera  rumpas, 
Pendebit  collo  plurima  Galla  tuo. 

The  Sycophant  produces  among  his  baggage  for  the  journey 
a  Kodak,  with  the  explanation,  "  Tu  premis  umbonem, 
cetera  nos  facimus."  When  a  portly  Lobengula  is  led  on, 
Lysiteles  exclaims  :  — 

Cannibalem  expende  himc  ;  quot  libras  in  duce  tanto 
Invenies ! 

and  the  captive  monarch,  who,  by  the  way,  is  about  to  per- 
form at  the  Aquarium,  is  addressed,  with  the  usual  pleasing 
uncertainty  about  quantities  : — ■ 

Lobengula  miser  (seu  forte  Lobengula  mavis 
Audire). 

The  flight  of  the  Sycophant,  already  referred  to,  brings  an. 
excellent  performance  to  a  merry  end. 


THE  THEATRES— WULFF'S  CIRCUS. 

THE  holiday  season  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the 
series  of  matinee  performances  instituted  by  Mr. 
Comyns  Carr  at  the  Comedy  Theatre,  in  addition  to  the 
evening  and  Saturday  afternoon  representations  of  Sowing 
the  Wind.  The  afternoon  programme  is  made  up  of  two 
items,  both  of  them  meant  for  youthful  audiences,  though 
there  is  much  in  both  calculated  to  amuse  an  older  genera- 
tion. Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  has  made  a  welcome  departure 
from  his  usual  style  in  preparing  The  Piper  of  Hamclin,  a 
mixed  version  of  the  legend  most  familiar  to  us  through 
the  poem  by  Browning,  to  which,  including  the  incident  of 
the  lame  child,  the  adapter  has  adhered  pretty  faithfully, 
the  finish,  of  course,  being  a  happy  one,  as  the  Piper  calls 
back  the  children,  and  leaves  Conrad  and  Liza,  if  not  with 
such  an  orthodox  thing  as  a  blessing,  at  least  with  an 
apparently  sincere  expression  of  goodwill.  This  story  is 
told  with  suitable  directness  and  simplicity,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Allwood's  music  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  children's 
voices,  and  the  mounting  and  costumes  are  extremely 
tasteful.  Mr.  Frank  Wyatt  was  a  sprightly  Piper,  and 
Miss  Lena  Ashwell  an  engaging  Liza.  A  word  of  praise 
must  be  given  to  the  intelligent  and  expressive  render- 
ing of  the  lame  child  by  Miss  Gladys  Doree.  Mr.  F.  C. 
Burnand's  Sand/ord  and,  McrUm  does  not  come  to  us  as 
an  absolute  novelty.  W  ith  lightly  humorous  music  by 
Mr.  Edward  Solomon,  the  absurdities  of  Tommy,  Harry, 
Mr.  Barlow,  Sambo,  and    Mine.    Aurelie   are  palatable 
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enough — though  one  or  two  little  points  might  have  been 
omitted  with  advantage  in  an  entertainment  meant  largely, 
if  not  exclusively,  for  children.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  no 
serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  keep  up,  or  even  in  any 
true  sense  to  burlesque,  the  original  characters.  It  is 
simply  a  well-maintained  piece  of  rather  boisterous  fun, 
not  the  least  effective  piece  of  drollery  in  which  is  the  more 
or  less  French  duet  between  Mr.  Lionel  Brough  as  Barlow, 
and  Mme.  Ada  Doree  as  Mme.  Aurelie.  Altogether,  it 
makes  a  capital  entertainment  for  children. 

From  Mr.  Heinemann  we  have  received  a  copy  of 
Mr.  Pinero's  Sweet  Lavender,  and  from  Messrs.  Elkin 
Mathews  &  John  Lane  a  clearly  and  handsomely 
printed  volume,  Lady  Windermere's  Fan  :  a  Play  about 
a  Good  Woman,  by  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde.  The  former  work 
is  prefaced  by  the  inevitable  introductory  notice  by  Mr. 
Malcolm  Salaman,  whose  services  as  chorus  must  from 
time  to  time  have  proved  valuable  beyond  price  to  Mr. 
Pinero.  The  author's  verbal  neatness  makes  the  work 
fairly  entertaining  reading,  except,  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  the  drunken  utterances  of  Dick  Phenyl ;  but  the 
most  interesting  feature  in  the  present  publication  is 
the  opportunity  it  affords  of  noting  the  points  of  difference 
and  of  similarity  between  Sweet  Lavender  and  Mr.  Grundy's 
play,  Solving  the  Wind,  now  running  at  the  Comedy 
Theatre.  In  this  case|there  is,  and  can  be,  no  question  of 
plagiarism,  though  Mr.  Grundy  has  recently,  with  the  utmost 
frankness,  admitted  that  the  two  stories  are  almost 
identical — a  fact  which  has  but  lately  attracted  his  notice. 
A  comparative  study  of  the  two  plays  gives  most  eloquent 
results  as  to  the  power  of  characterization  and  treatment. 
It  would  be  rash  to  assume  that  Mr.  Wilde  has  been  un- 
wise in  giving  the  public,  not  to  mention  his  critics,  the 
further  opportunity  to  be  derived  from  a  perusal  of  Lady 
Windermere's  Fan  of  confirming  the  recollections  of  former 
works  of  his  own  with  which  the  pages  of  his  latest  book 
abound.  Some  excuse  will  certainly  be  necessary  if  he 
should  determine  to  publish  A  Woman  of  No  Importance 
in  printed  form.  Infinitely  superior  though  Lady  Winder- 
mere's Fan  is  to  the  later  woi'k  in  construction,  and  in  all 
else,  not  excluding  dialogue,  the  constant  rattle  of  flashily 
clever  speeches  reminds  us  of  Mr.  Wilde's  own  words  in 
"The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray" — "  The  only  things  that  one 
can  use  in  fiction  are  the  things  that  one  has  ceased  to 
use  in  fact " — a  principle  which  he  seems  to  have  adopted  in 
conjunction  with  that  other  one  which  he  puts  in  the  mouth 
of  Lord  Darlington : — "  Nowadays  to  be  intelligible  is  to 
be  found  out." 

Pickwick,  a  musical  perversion  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Burnanc!  of 
some  incidents  mainly  derived  or  inferred  from  the  cele- 
brated Trial  scene,  and  more  especially  from  the  equally 
famous  speech  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Buzfuz,  is  now  being  played 
as  a  first  piece  at  the  Trafalgar  Square  Theatre.  Although 
a  mere  fragment,  not  entirely  Dickensian  in  detail,  it  is  an 
amusing  trifle,  to  which  Mr.  Edward  Solomon  has  written 
•some  appropriate  music.  Its  principal  attraction  is  the 
•delightful  singing  and  acting  of  Miss  Jessie  Bond  as  Mrs. 
Bardell,  the  part  originally  played  with  equal  freshness  and 
■charni  by  Miss  Lottie  Venne.  Mr.  C.  P.  Little  makes  a 
portly  Pickwick,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Hawtrey  a  picturesque 
comic-opera  baker. 

Wulff 's  Continental  Circus  at  Hengler's  is  in  every  way 
worthy  of  the  reputation  of  the  place,  and  is  likely  to 
interest  and  amuse  old  as  well  as  young.  All  the  items 
of  the  programme  are  good  in  their  different  ways,  and 
the  performance  is  interesting  throughout.  There  is  some 
graceful  bare-back  riding,  and  Miss  Rochez,  and  Miss 
Mignon's  performance,  which  is  more  novel,  is  very  good, 
while  Mile.  Martha  rides  her  horse  "  Fleche "  very  well 
over  some  big  jumps.  The  clowning  is  as  amusing  as 
circus  clowning  ever  is.  The  Brothers  Walton,  Chinese 
eccentrics,  do  a  capital  "turn,"  and  some  extraordinary 
gymnastics.  Perhaps  the  best  part  of  the  circus,  however, 
is  the  introduction  of  his  trained  horses  by  Herr  Edward 
Wulff,  the  performance  of  sixty  horses  in  the  arena  at 
one  time  being  really  wonderful,  though  we  must  confess 
to  a  shade  of  disappointment  in  the  singing  pony  "  Punch." 
After  hearing  so  much  of  it,  we  had  high — perhaps  too  high 
— expectations.  The  pony  is,  however,  well  trained  in  many 
other  ways.  To  any  one  fond  of  horses  and  riding,  Wulff 's 
Circus  will  recommend  itself  as  a  most  interesting  enter- 
tainment. 


EEVIEWS. 


DEAN  STANLEY.* 

TT7E  do  not  know  whether  the  cause  bo  the  great  scale  of 
»  »  modern  biographies,  or  the  increase  of  general  business,  or 
a  certain  lack  of  virility  in  modern  biographers,  but  there  seems 
to  be  an  increasing  difficulty  in  getting  the  modern  biography  to 
chip  its  shell.  It  has  to  chop  and  change  incubators,  often  more 
than  once,  and  to  be  under  incubation  a  most  unconscionable 
number  of  years,  before  it  can  make  its  appearance.  For  instance, 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  very  obvious  reasons  on  the  face  of 
it  why  the  Life  of  Dean  Stanley,  who  died  in  18S1,  should  not 
appear  till  1893.  The  materials  were  ample,  there  was  nothing 
to  conceal,  no  susceptibilities  to  consult.  But,  first,  Sir  George 
Grove  found  his  other  employments  too  many  ;  and,  then,  Mr. 
Theodore  Walrond  lay  under  the  same  disability  till  he  died ; 
and,  lastly,  Dean  Bradley,  after  doing  a  good  deal  of  the  work, 
discovered,  for  this  or  that  reason,  that  he  could  not  do  the  rest. 
So,  ten  years  after  date,  he  put  the  matter,  together  with  his 
"  co-operation  and  sanction,"  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Prothero,  who 
in  about  two  years  appears  to  have  turned  out  a  very  craftsman- 
like biography  indeed.  About  half  the  first  volume  seems  to  be 
the  Dean's  work  cut  down,  from  which  we  gather  that,  if  Dr. 
Bradley  bad  continued  it  himself  on  the  same  scale  (for  this  part 
only  extends  to  1840),  we  should  have  had  the  entire  work  in 
about  six  volumes,  and  on  the  Greek  Kalends.  Mr.  Prothero 
has  certainly  not  exceeded  in  length,  and  his  own  contributions 
are  very  good.  He  appears  to  be  somewhat  more  in  sympathy 
with  his  hero's  position  in  political,  ecclesiastical,  and  academical 
matters  than  we  should,  considering  all  things,  have  anticipated. 
But  this  is  certainly  not  a  fault  for  the  special  purpose. 

It  was  impossible  that  a  Life  of  Stanley  should  not  be 
(exceptis  excipiendis  and  pax  vobiscum  duly  said)  very  pleasant 
reading.  His  personal  charm  was  never  contested  ;  and  some  of 
the  most  agreeable  things  in  the  book  are  the  evidences  of  the 
way  in  which  it  worked  upon  such  an  uncompromising  with- 
stander  of  his  ecclesiastical  tendencies  as  Pusey  himself.  And 
this  personal  charm  was  not,  as  it  sometimes  is,  wasted  on  mean 
or  monotonous  surroundings.  Well  born,  always  in  sufficiently 
affluent  circumstances,  of  an  extraordinary  precocity  in  talent  which 
was  not  the  precursor  of  later  barrenness,  with  the  facidty  of  recom- 
mending himself  to  as  well  as  deserving  patronage,  extremely  fond  of 
society  for  a  man  also  so  fond  of  study,  able  to  indulge  constantly 
in  foreign  travel  and  see  the  best  people  and  the  most  attractive 
places,  a  prominent  man  in  his  University  at  a  stirring  time,  a 
dignitary  of  the  two  most  interesting  churches  in  England,  an 
intimate  friend  and  protege  of  the  highest  placed  persons  in  the 
land,  and  perfectly  unaffected  with  and  amiable  to  everybody — it 
could  not  be  but  that  Stanley  should  live  a  life  altogether  un- 
usually full,  varied,  and  interesting.  At  home,  at  Rugby,  at 
Oxford,  at  Canterbury,  at  Oxford  again,  and  finally  at  Westmin- 
ster, he  was  always  "  in  the  thick  of  it."  And  although  his 
tastes  and  sympathies  had  some  strange  and  almost  unparalleled 
gaps,  he  made  up  for  this  by  the  variety  and  adaptability  of  the  rest. 
He  did  not  care  for  food  or  drink  (it  is  true  the  poor  man  was 
almost  entirely  destitute  both  of  taste  and  smell),  for  scenery,  for 
the  arts,  for  Latin  verses,  for  sport.  But  his  oue  ruling  passion, 
the  love  of  human  society,  whether  in  the  company  of  actual 
human  persons  or  as  exhibited  in  books,  as  affected  by  religion,  as 
displaying  itself  in  history,  or  in  other  ways,  was  obviously  a 
Protean  kind  of  affection  which  could  supply  the  place  of  a  good 
many  others.  Indeed,  there  is  evidence  here  that  he  could  even 
take  an  interest  in  a  picture  when  it  represented  a  subject  in 
which  he  took  interest,  and  in  a  building  or  a  landscape  when 
something  had  happened  there.  This,  no  doubt,  accounted  for 
what  was  more  unkindly  than  untruly  called  the  "  guide-book  " 
character  of  his  view  of  history  ;  but  it  must  have  added  relii  h 
to  his  own  life. 

Of  this  varied,  happy,  and  certainly  very  human  existence  an 
excellent  account  will  be  found  here.  Among  his  other  gifts, 
Stanley  was  a  vivid  and  abundant  letter-writer;  indeed,  we 
personally  much  prefer  his  unstudied  and  prime-muti-r  letters 
to  his  florid  and  picturesque  history,  his  vague  and  unbackboned 
preaching,  and  his  attempts  to  handle  theological  and  eccle- 
siastical matters  with,  as  his  best  friends  admit,  a  rather  loose 
sense  of  logic,  no  great  theological  learning,  and  an  almost  total 
lack  of  system. 

For -one  person,  however,  who  will  regret  the  lack  of  these 
latter  things,  there  will  be  twenty  who  will  enjoy  the  boyish  descrip- 
tions of  itugby  ;  the  letters  to  his  sisters ;  the  introduction  to 

*  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley.  By 
Rowland  E.  Prothero.   2  vols.    London  :  Murray. 
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Balliol ;  the  very  singular  accident  when,  after  Stanley  had  got 
1  he  Ireland,  it  transpired  that  his  examiners  had  actually  sus- 
pected him  of  unfair  practices ;  the  exile  to  University  (Stanley 
•was  one  of  those  affectionate  persons  who  always  think  trans- 
lation exile)  ;  the  famous  incidents  of  the  Ward  affair ;  the  re- 
moval to  Canterbury ;  the  reversion  to  Oxford  as  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History;  and  the  final  move  to  Westminster.  All 
this  is  diversified  by  infinite  interludes  of  foreign  travel,  by  much 
pleasant  domestic  talk,  and  by  a  few  good  stories — the  best  of 
which,  about  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Marlborough 
House,  has  gone  the  round  of  the  daily  papers,  and  need  not  be 
quoted,  though  it  will  occupy  a  high  place  in  the  matchless  col- 
lection of  anecdotes  in  which  those  two  distinguished  persons  will 
figure  together  some  day.  On  all  the  theological  tracasseries  that 
filled  Stanley's  life  much,  if  not  everything,  will  be  found ;  and 
we  must  own  that  Dr.  Bradley  and  Mr.  Prothero  are  impeccably 
honest  biographers.  The  former  in  his  part  records  faithfully 
Stanley's  remarks  as  an  undergraduate  about  his  "bad  prejudice 
against  Orthodoxy" — not  only  bad,  but  so  fatally  facile,  for  anybody 
can  be  prejudiced  against  Orthodoxy  ;  to  be  honestly  and  logically 
determined  in  its  favour,  that  is  the  difficulty.  Mr.  Prothero 
prints,  like  a  man,  that  tremendous  letter  which  Bishop  Hopkins, 
of  Vermont,  wrote,  not  of  his  own  notion,  but  when  Stanley, 
who  always  tried  to  be  a  gentleman,  had  been  so  ill  advised 
as  to  apologize  for  excluding  the  Pan-Anglican  Conference  from 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  Dean,  "pugnacious"  as  he  is  admitted 
to  have  been,  for  once  was  discreet,  and  did  not  rejoin.  It  was 
just  a3  well,  for  he  could  not. 

But  it  would  be  absurd  to  review  the  Life  of  Stanley  without 
saying  something  of  what  must  always  give  that  Life  its  chief 
interest  to  all  but  the  mo>t  superficial  readers.    Mr.  Prothero, 
no  doubt  from  the  information  of  others,  speaks  of  a  "  virulent  " 
attack  made  by  the  Salurdny  Itevietu  some  thirty  years  ago. 
Virulent,  in  the  dictionary  of  persons  of  experience,  very  often 
means  only  "something  too  true  to  be  refuted  and  too  sharp  not 
to  be  resented  "  ;  and,  without  pledging  ourselves  to  every  word 
of  what  the  Saturday  Review  then,  and  long  afterwards,  said  of 
Stanley,  we  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  hauling  down  the 
flag  under  which  those  comments  were  made.    We  have,  in- 
deed, always  failed  to  understand  how  men  of  honour  and 
understanding   could  justify  the  position  which   Stanley  en- 
deavoured  to   hold.     Mr.  Prothero  takes   as  representatives 
and   captains   of  the   other  two   schools   of  the   Oxford  of 
his  day  Dr.  Pusey  and  Dr.  Macbride.    Very  well.    These  two 
reverend  and  learned  persons  were  opposed  to  each  other  almost 
toto  ccclo  in  ecclesiastical,  if  not  in  theological,  matters.    But  no 
one  would  deny  that  both  based,  and  we,  sympathizing  very  little 
with  Dr.  Macbride,  can  admit  that  both  could  in  honour  and 
reason  base,  their  position  on  a  definite  conception  of  the  history 
and  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England  as  she  was. 
Pusey   sincerely — and,  we   think,    rightly — believed  that  the 
liturgy,  the  history,  even  the  Articles,  and,  above  all,  the  Creeds, 
of  the  Church  were  Catholic.    Macbride,  entrenching  himself 
behind  the  Articles  and  the  isolated  fact  of  the  "Reformation," 
rind  mistakenly,  but  honestly,  refusing  to  look  beyond  these,  held 
that  the  Church  was  Protestant.    But  what  warranty  of  any 
actual,  or  possible,  scripture  in  the  documents,  the  archives,  the 
charters,  the  formularies  of  the  Church  had  Stanley  for  his 
"  Broad  "  theory  ?    Absolutely  none.    The  Church  of  England, 
as  such,  never  had  been  latitudinarian,  never  had  transacted  in 
his  sense,  though  certainly  isolated  individuals  or  petty  schools 
might  sometimes  have  done  so.    lie  could  not  bring  forward  a 
Creed,  an  Article,  nay,  so  much  as  a  collect  or  a  response,  to 
justify  his  conception,  and  the  only  thing  he  could  urge  was  that 
the  chaotic  rule  of  Church  discipline  provided  little  or  no  chance 
of  punishment   for  the   violation   of  law.     And,  therefore, 
though  lie  might  hold  that  it  would  be  much  better  for  the 
State  and  Church  of  England  alike  if  the  latter  were  merely 
an  Erastian  establishment,  admitting  any  form  of  belief  that  con- 
formed in  certain  outward  ways,  it  was  impossible  that  he  should 
hold  this  as  of  right.    He  might  hold  it  as  a  private  opinion  ;  he 
might  outside  the  Church  strive  to  bring  about  a  general  con- 
version to  his  views,  and  no  one  could  have  said  a  word  against 
the  legitimacy,  however  much  they  might  have  denied  the  ex- 
pediency, of  his  proceedings.    But  when,  taking  the  Church's 
vows,  accepting  her  pay,  occupying  her  dignities,  availing  himself 
of  and  straining  to  the  utmost  his  official  privileges  as  her  officer, 
he  strove  to  overthrow  her  constitution  from  the  inside,  to  alter 
her  conditions,  to  make  that  orthodox  which  was  heresy,  and  that 
permissible  which  was  forbidden — when,  in  especial,  he  took  the 
almo«t  unbelievable  step  of  refusing  Westminster  Abbe>y  to  a 
Conference  of  Bishops  of  and  in  communion  with  the  Church 
of  England — then  we  say  that  we  cannot  imagine  how  any  man 
of  honour,  how  any  man  of  decency,  how  any  man  with  the 


commonest  notions  of  fair  and  seemly  conduct  can  approve  hit) 
action. 

If  we  are  to  excuse  that  action  on  the  ground  of  his  own 
sincere  belief  that  the  state  of  the  Church  would  be  bettered 
if  his  views  prevailed,  then  it  comes  to  this.  A  soldier  has 
taken  a  commission,  and  by  degrees  reaches  high  rank  in  the 
garrison  of  a  beleaguered  city.  His  sympathies  are  with  the 
besiegers ;  he  thinks  that  the  city  would  be  better  governed 
by  them,  that  the  inhabitants  would  be  happier,  that  all  things 
would  be  improved.  What  is  he  to  do?  He  may,  no  doubt, 
throw  up  his  commission,  and  either  go  to  the  enemy  at  once  or 
remain  as  a  private  citizen  taking  no  part  in  the  war.  He  may 
(and  some  casuists  would  say  should)  consider  his  oath  of  allegi- 
ance superior  to  everything,  and  fight  on,  choking  down  his 
private  opinions,  obeying  his  orders,  and  doing  his  duty  with  the 
best,  if  not  with  the  cheerfullest.  But  may  he  retain  his  post, 
draw  his  pay,  enjoy  free  quarters  of  the  best,  and  public  honours 
of  all  but  the  highest,  all  the  time  using  his  command  to  baffle 
sallies,  to  thwart  the  efforts  of  more  faithful  commanders,  to  let 
in  messengers  of  the  e  nemy  at  privy  doors,  from  time  to  time, 
nay,  as  far  as  he  can  and  dares,  to  hand  the  quarter  of  the  town 
(of  which  by  an  accident  of  its  constitution  he  has  uncontrolled 
government)  over  to  the  foe  ?  If  he  may  do  this  and  bear  any 
name  but  that  of  a  traitor,  then  we  have  nothing  to  say  against 
the  sometime  Dean  of  Westminster.  If  he  may  not — if  in  war, 
in  politics,  in  private  business  and  friendship,  all  men  of  honour 
would  cry  shame  on  such  conduct — then  we  shall  be  satisfied, 
with  saving  that  this  conduct  was  his. 


NOVELS.* 

IN  The  Handsome  Humex  Mr.  William  Black  has  succeeded  in 
writing  a  very  readable  novel  without  a  villain,  either  male 
or  female.  Indeed,  the  nearest  approach  to  one  is  the  hero's  in 
every  way  most  excellent  mamma ;  for  she  did  try,  and  very  pro- 
perly tried,  to  prevent  his  marriage.  The  handsome  Mr.  Hume 
was  a  youthful  Fellow  of  All  Souls,  as  perfect  in  his  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  language  and  literature  as  in  his  bodily  form  and  his 
features.  To  him  appeared  the  daughter  of  an  ex-prizefighter  and 
bookmaker,  and  in  her  he  perceived  "  a  bewilderment  of  beauty," 
"youthful  eyes  that  were  as  blue  as  the  blue  of  a  June  sea," 
"  smiles  that  were  like  sunlight,  and  glances  that  all  unwittingly 
struck  merciless  and  deep."  One  day  he  happened  to  see  the 
parent  of  this  divine  creature  walking  with  his  daughter,  and 
accosted  by  some  beggars  who  assumed  a  "  distinctly  aggressive  " 
attitude.  "  Slightly  raising  himself  on  his  left  foot,  his  left  fist 
drove  out,  and  down  went  the  man  like  a  log,  lying  prone  and 
extended  on  the  highway.  Almost  simultaneously  the  right  fist 
was  swung  round,  catching  the  second  of  the  scoundrels  a  terrific 
backhander  on  the  cheek-bone."  This  gave  the  beautiful  Fellow 
of  All  Souls  an  opportunity  of  telling  the  bruisers  daughter  "  how 
the  natural  man  loved  fighting ;  how  the  Greeks  had  glorified 
boxing  and  wrestling  ;  how  even  the  king's  son  had  stepped  into 
the  ring  at  the  funeral  games  of  Patroklos."  Whereupon  she 
turned  to  her  father  and  said,  "Do  you  hear  that?"  Shortly 
afterwards  the  hero  saved  the  life  of  a  vulgar  man,  who  gave  him, 
in  return,  a  tip  for  the  Manchester  Cup.  The  ex-prizefighter  and 
the  vulgar  man  turn  out  excellent  fellows  :  the  hero  also  turns 
out  an  excellent  fellow ;  in  short,  everybody  is  an  excellent  fellow. 
It  is  likewise  with  the  women  ;  the  young  lady  whom  the  hero's 
mother  wished  him  to  marry  is  excellent,  a  lady  whom  he  calls 
in  to  help  the  heroine  in  her  distress  is  excellent,  and  his  mother 
herself  becomes  super-excellent.  It  will  be  observed  that  this 
picture  of  human  life  is  painted  in  monotone,  the  principal  relief 
being  obtained  by  means  of  the  over- chivalrous  folly  of  the  ex- 
prizefighter,  who  is  a  veritable  Don  Quixote  of  the  P.R.  The 
author  makes  the  most  he  can  of  his  materials,  and,  if  the  novel 
be  not  quite  his  best,  it  certainly  does  his  reputation  no  discredit. 
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A  novel  in  which  the  story  is  a  peg  on  -which  to  hang  the 
characters  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  one  in  which  the  characters 
serve  as  pegs  on  which  to  hang  the  story ;  and,  if  the  plot  of  A 
Third  Person  be  poor  and  uninteresting,  better  things  may  be 
said  of  the  people  it  describes.  It  is  true  that  the  hero  is  much 
as  other  heroes,  and  that  the  heroine  does  not  rise  above  the 
average  of  her  species  ;  but  the  hero's  loud  and  vulgar  aunt,  the 
heroine's  grandfather,  and  a  certain  "  Cousin  Clara "  are  three 
characters  with  very  strong,  if  very  unpleasant,  individualities. 
The  author  is  skilful  in  the  use  of  an  instrument  of  fiction  which 
requires  very  delicate  handling — namely,  the  recurring  incident, 
an  instrument  of  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  made  liberal  use.  In 
A  Third  Person  the  recurring  incidents  are  three — the  absurd 
mistakes  of  a  deaf  person  (not  a  very  original  one,  it  must  be 
admitted,  but  artistically  manipulated),  the  General's  collection 
of  postage-stamps,  and  a  mynah  bird  which  inconveniently  repro- 
duces the  disgraceful  language  too  often  used  by  the  General  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family.  All  three  are  made  use  of  enough,  yet 
not  too  much.  There  are  many  amusing  scenes  and  speeches  in 
the  book  and  the  plot  culminates  in  Cousin  Clara  finding  herself 
the  "  grandmamma  "  of  the  man  whom  she  wished,  and  had  most 
nefariously  schemed,  to  marry. 

The  hero  and  heroine  in  Vashti  and  Esther  are  married  before 
the  story  begins,  and  its  romance  consists  in  their  flirtations 
with  other  people.  Even  in  her  honeymoon,  the  heroine  "had 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  her  husband  was  amusing  only  when 
he  had  drunk  just  a  little  too  much  wine";  and  before  it  was 
over  he  gave  his  bride's  splendid  emerald  necklace  to  "  Esther,'' 
the  pretty  daughter  of  a  village  publican.  When  Esther  dis- 
appeared, he  made  love,  first  to  a  Mrs.  Turton,  and  afterwards  to 
a  Mrs.  Venning,  while  his  wife  "  longed  so  for  love "  that  she 
entered  into  "  close  companionship  with  Anthony  Fitz-Glyn." 
This  diplomatic  action  on  her  part  had  the  happy  result  of 
making  her  husband  jealous  of  Anthony  Fitz-Glyn  and  in  love 
with  herself.  The  moral  is  obvious  !  Even  his  own  gallantries 
worked  together  for  the  good  of  his  soul.  "All  things  had 
tended  towards  his  education."  "  Mrs.  Turton  and  Mrs.  Venning 
had  been  stimulating,  if  not  elevating,  influences  upon  his 
character;  and  little  Esther,  with  her  tender  truth  and  shy 
worship  of  himself,  had  opened  his  eyes  to  the  delicate  beauty  of 
a  woman's  nature.  Loving  Esther  had  taught  him  to  love  "  his 
wife.  "  He  had  learnt  wisdom."  It  is  something  to  be  wise  as 
a  serpent,  if  not  as  harmless  as  a  dove.  We  now  know  how  a 
perfect  husband  is  made — one  flirtation  with  a  village  beauty, 
two  with  other  men's  wives,  and  one  on  the  part  of  his  wife,  just 
to  stir  up  his  jealousy  and  make  him  in  love  with  her.  As 
Luther  said,  "  Let  us  sin  lustily  that  grace  may  abound."  This 
novel  contains  a  short  review  of  Dodo,  tells  us  of  a  good  London 
shop  or  two,  and  has  more  in  it  about  clothes,  jewelry,  and 
furniture  than  any  other  that  we  can  think  of  at  this  moment. 
In  the  course  of  it  there  is  a  good  deal  of  brisk  and  bright  con- 
versation, and  the  picture  it  gives  of  smart  society,  although  not 
altogether  beautiful  or  edifying,  is  truer  to  nature  than  could  be 
wished.  The  author's  definition  of  refinement  is  a  "  glossing  over 
of  the  ugly  facts  of  life."  Judged  by  this  standard,  Vashti  and 
Esther  is — well,  not  remarkable  for  a  "  glossing  over  of  the  ugly 
facts  of  life." 

If  rather  a  woman's  than  a  man's  book,  What  Happened  at 
Morwyn  is  a  fairly  written,  inoffensive  novel.  It  will,  here  and 
there,  distil  a  gentle  tear  in  the  eyes  of  ladies  who,  as  they  express 
it,  "  cry  over  books." 

The  particularly  wicked  knave  in  Woman  and  Man  is  a 
well-drawn  character.  The  real  hero  of  the  book — not  the  man 
who  married  the  heroine — is  a  parson  who  married  nobody.  He 
is  rather  a  stagey  parson,  it  is  true,  and  his  practice  of  spending 
his  evenings  in  drinking  beer  in  the  village  public-house,  because 
his  presence  there  prevents  the  use  of  bad  language,  might  not 
meet  with  the  general  approval  of  the  orthodox ;  but  the  mercy 
and  goodness  which  he  showed  to  a  pretty  woman  in  distress  are 
beyond  all  praise,  and  he  prided  himself  upon  being  on  excellent 
terms  with  "  all  the  oi  polloi  of  the  district."  If  his  relations  to 
the  "  oi  polloi"  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  he  was  quite  canonical  in  aiding  and  abetting  the  pretty 
woman  in  her  encouragement  of  a  man  who  was  urging  her  to 
join  with  him  in  breaking  the  seventh  commandment ;  and, 
plausible  as  it  may  sound,  his  doctrine  that  "  For  a  woman  under 
any  condition  to  live  in  conjugal  bonds  with  a  man  she  does  not 
love,  whom  she  does  not  respect,  from  whom  she  shrinks  in  actual 
loathing,  is  an  infamy  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man,"  is  rarely 
preached  in  the  pulpits  of  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged. 

Part  I.,  consisting  of  the  first  fifty  pages  of  Alice  Lauder,  is 
promising  ;  unfortunately  Part  II. — that  is  to  say,  the  remaining 
two  hundred  pages — is  disappointing.    What  plot  there  is  hangs 


chiefly  upon  a  mistake  of  the  hero's.  A  professor  of  music  told 
him  that  the  heroine  was  engaged  to  him,  meaning  that  she  was- 
engaged  to  sing  for  him  in  a  concert  at  Birmingham  ;  but  the 
hero  understood  the  term  "  engaged"  in  quite  a  different  sense 
and  began  a  violent  flirtation  with  another  man's  wife.  All  came 
right  at  last,  though  after  a  rather  uninteresting  and  unsatisfactory 
fashion.  Mrs.  Glenny  Wilson  has  considerable  power  of  descrip- 
tion, and  this  she  often  puts  forth  with  excellent  effect ;  some- 
times, however,  her  metaphors  are  rather  doubtful  and  her  similes 
a  little  strained. 

In  The  Confessions  of  a  Woman  the  penitent  fell  in  love  with 
a  man  who  exclaimed  "  Would  God  I  knew  there  is  a  hell, 
and  that  I  should  go  to  it !  "  In  the  society  of  this  saint  she 
enjoyed  "  deep  mental  rest,"  until,  as  she  says,  "  suddenly  he  bent 
over  me,  and  buried  his  teeth  in  my  neck."  The  fact  that  her 
husband  is  living  of  course  gives  a  great  zest  to  the  accounts  of 
her  various  lovers  and  lovemakings.  She  says  that  she  is  "  a- 
sensuous  creature  " ;  that  she  is  subject  to  "  great  tides  of 
emotion,"  and  that  she  possesses  "  some  of  the  divine  afflatus." 
As  a  girl  she  was  told  that  she  should  marry,  and  become  a 
member  of  "  the  noble  army  of  pure  and  virtuous  women." 
These,  she  says,  "  are  beautiful  words,  but  do  they  rr.ean  any- 
thing?" She  implies  that  they  do  not.  Purity  is,  "  after  all, 
only  ignorance."  She  says  that  she  "  has  touched  pitch."  The 
book  is  about  as  lively  as  a  funeral  sermon. 

Different  kinds  of  novels  should  be  judged  by  different 
standards,  and  An  Adopted  Wife  cannot  claim  a  place  in  a  very 
high  class  of  fiction.  Judged  as  an  unpretentious  story,  let  us 
say  as  a  cheap  book  to  be  bought  at  a  railway  bookstall  by  an 
adept  in  the  art  of  skipping,  with  a  view  to  beguiling  a  dull 
journey,  it  is  certainly  deserving  of  praise.  The  adoption  of  a 
wife  in  the  particular  manner  described  cannot  be  called  a  hack- 
neyed idea  ;  nor  can  a  duel,  in  which  a  young  lady  in  disguise  shoots 
the  man  to  whom  she  has  been  engaged  to  be  married  ;  nor,  again, 
can  the  torturing  of  a  young  Englishman  by  the  Chinese.  In  a- 
novel  of  very  moderate  length  it  is  a  mistake  to  overbarden  the 
story  with  excessive  variety  of  scene,  and  in  An  Adopted  Wife 
the  reader  is  taken  to  that  wearisome  land  known  to  the  un- 
travelled  as  "  all-over-the-place."  And,  after  all,  why  should 
Jack  have  been  tortured  ? 

The  plot  of  Juliet's  Lovers  is  as  follows.  Lover  No.  I  shoots 
at  Juliet.  Lover  No.  2  shoots  lover  No.  3.  Lover  No.  3  marries 
Juliet.  Lover  No.  1  shoots  lover  No.  3.  Lover  No.  2  marries 
Juliet.  The  heading  of  one  chapter  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
general  tone  of  the  book  :— "  SOLITCDE,  AGONY,  PASSION  !  " 
There  is  some  miserable  solitude  and  any  amount  of  agony  and 
passion  in  this  novel,  the  agony  of  the  heroine  being  greatly 
increased  by  her  illegitimate  sister,  and  the  fact  that  her  husband 
has  also  got  (as  the  woman  in  question  chooses  to  call  herself) 
a  "  wife  in  the  sight  of  God."  Between  the  angry  passions  of 
these  two  secondary  ladies,  and  the  amatory  passions  of  the 
heroine,  the  three  lovers  get  very  little  peace,  and  who  can  be 
surprised  at  one  of  them  behaving  like  a  madman,  and  another 
becoming  one  ?  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  treating 
the  book  in  a  scoffing  spirit ;  quite  the  contrary.  Several  of 
the  characters  are  described  with  considerable  power — most 
of  all,  perhaps,  the  heartless  father  of  the  heroine — and  much 
of  the  passion  is  good  passion  enough  ;  but  the  temperature  of 
the  very  best  of  passion  should  be  carefully  regulated  in  fiction — 
and  out  of  it,  for  that  matter.  The  most  excruciating  agony 
does  not  distract  the  attention  of  the  reader  from  uncorrected 
misprints.  "He  could  hot,"  for  "he  could  not,"  and  "a  te- 
gown  to  die  in,"  for  "  a  tea-gown  to  dine  in,"  aggravate  his  pains  ; 
and  the  appearance  of  p.  93  between  pp.62  and  64  make  him  fear- 
that  he,  like  two-thirds  of  Juliet's  lovers,  is  going  oii  of  hi? 
mind. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  POST  OFFICE.' 

IF  we  may  judge  from  current  periodical  literature,  the  popular 
historic  conception  of  the  Post  Office  is  that  that  useful  in- 
stitution has  existed  fronr  the  earliest  ages.  So  far  as  England  is 
concerned  this  view  regards  it  as  having  "  come  over  with  the 
Conqueror,"  in  bodily  shape  resembling  somewhat  a  bathing- 
machine,  and  containing  two  or  three  Norman  officials  whose 
duty  was  to  "plunder  and  blunder  "  and  otherwise  obstruct  the 
Anglo-Saxon  public  at  that  time  clamouring  to  have  its  lettero 
carried  from  place  to  place  "  at  reasonable  rates  of  postage." 
That  there  were  letters  and  posts  in  very  remote  times  the 
pious  public  knows  perfectly  well  from  its  Bible  ;  and,  although 

*  The  History  of  the  Post  Office  from  its  Establishment  do^-n  to  1836. 
By  Herbert  Jovce,  C.B.,  or  the  Post  Office.  London:  Kicharl  Beutley  & 
Son.  1893. 
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the  best  posts  there  mentioned  were  mounted  on  "  horses  and 
mules,  and  camels,  and  young  dromedaries,"  the  pious  modern 
public  is  well  aware  that  the  biblical  public  had  only  to  drop  its 
letters  into  a  pillar  letter-box  in  order  to  secure  the  use  of  those 
swift  posts  of  the  desert.  Similarly,  when  it  reads  of  the 
notorious  Assyrian  Sennacherib,  who  "  came  down  like  a  wolf  on 
the  fold,"  that  he  wrote  a  threatening  letter  to  King  Hezekiah, 
and  that  the  Hebrew  recipient  appealed  to  the  highest  authority, 
the  innocent  public  imagines  that  the  Assyrian  had  added  in- 
jury to  insult  by  omitting  to  prepay  the  postage,  and  hinc  ilia 
lacryma  on  the  part  of  the  Jew  king.  In  this  popular  view 
the  posts  which  King  Ahasuerus  despatched  from  "  Shushan 
the  Falace  "  were  bundles  of  letters  (in  adhesive  envelopes) 
made  up  in  canvas  bags,  which  were  liable  to  be  dropped  at 
given  points  along  a  recognized  route,  perhaps  received  by 
some  primitive  apparatus,  from  caravans  in  motion.  The  sorting- 
clerks  who  occupied  the  bathing-machine  brought  across  the 
Channel  by  William  the  Bastard,  and  who  sold  to  the  Saxons 
stamps  bearing  his  portrait,  were,  of  course,  arrayed  in  complete 
armour,  and  were  thus  rendered  indifferent  to  the  missiles  at 
that  time  employed  to  do  the  office  of  the  dirt  which  the  public 
in  general,  and  advertising  politicians  in  particular,  continually 
throw  at  the  long-suffering  latter-day  successors  of  William's 
armadilloes. 

It  was  time  that  a  historian  should  arise  to  dispel  these  lax 
and  not  wholly  accurate  views ;  and  he  has  come.  Mr.  Herbert 
Joyce  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  that  even  the  rudiments  of  a  system 
of  posts  in  England  date  from  a  time  little,  if  at  all,  earlier  than 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  he  makes  it  clear  that  for  some 
time  later  than  that  the  posts  of  this  country  existed  exclusively 
for  the  use  of  the  sovereign.  The  plain  fact  is  that  in  early  days 
letter-writing  was  not  merely  a  superfluity  to  ordinary  persons, 
but  an  exercise  from  which  they  were  debarred  by  want  of  educa- 
tion and  want  of  means  of  conveyance.  As  this  realm  of  England 
gradually  worked  through  its  troubles,  and  one  dynasty  or  party 
succeeded  another  in  the  management  of  State  affairs,  corre- 
spondence by  letter  took  on  an  increasing  political  significance  ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  admission  of  private 
correspondence  to  the  use  of  the  gradually  systematized  State 
posts  was  dictated  by  other  motives  than  those  of  economy.  The 
main  consideration  unquestionably  was,  that  a  control  over  the 
correspondence  of  individuals  would  give  the  State  the  power  of 
examining  such  correspondence,  and  getting  cognizance  of  plots 
and  movements  directed  against  tbe  ruling  powers.  Similarly, 
when  at  last  the  State  monopoly  in  the  carriage  of  letters  was  in 
the  fulness  of  time  established,  the  motive  of  keeping  this  control 
for  political  purposes  was  stronger  by  far  than  that  of  safeguard- 
ing the  revenue. 

By  what  means,  and  in  what  conditions,  and  under  whose 
guidance  the  communications  of  the  country  grew  to  the  state  in 
which  Rowland  Hill  found  them  more  than  half  a  century  ago, 
Mr.  Joyce  tells  with  admirable  clearness  and  impartiality,  with 
infinite  patience  of  detail  where  detail  is  necessary  to  a  clear  con- 
ception, with  a  curiously  piercing  intelligence  in  the  weighing  of 
character,  and  with  much  subtlety  in  the  unravelling  of  motive. 
He  shows,  too,  an  administrative  breadth  which  is  likely  to 
leave  people  in  some  astonishment  at  the  recent  appointment  of  a 
distinguished  gentleman  unconnected  with  the  Post  Office,  and 
utterly  innocent  of  its  traditions  and  business,  to  succeed  the 
late  Sir  Arthur  Blackwood  as  its  permanent  head. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  Mr.  Joyce  in  detail  through  the 
various  chapters  of  his  story,  or  even  to  summarize  the  account 
of  the  doings  of  his  several  heroes — for  heroes  he  has  found  not 
a  few.  Whether  he  is  telling  us  of  Thomas  Witherings,  and  his 
great  plan  of  connecting  London  with  the  larger  towns  of  the 
kingdom  by  regular  and  systematic  horse-posts,  or  of  William 
Dockwra,  who  followed  Witherings  (still  in  the  seventeenth 
century)  with  a  penny  post  for  letters  and  parcels  in  and  about 
London,  we  find  the  same  sympathy  with  men  of  organizing 
force,  and  the  same  keen  insight  into  the  methods  followed 
and  the  nature  of  the  obstacles  surmounted.  This  sober  and 
learned  historian  shows  us  the  great  Ralph  Allen  fighting 
against  that  wretched  system  of  revenue-mongery,  whereby  letters 
for  provincial  towns  not  far  apart  were  sent  up  to  London  and 
back,  because,  forsooth,  a  cross-post  would  yield  less  postage,  the 
scale  being  a  mileage  scale  !  And  he  paints  with  vivid  colours 
the  still  greater  John  Palmer,  whose  name  is  most  closely 
associated  with  the  organization  of  the  mail-coach  system,  and 
who,  indeed,  was  the  strongest  postal  organizer  before  Rowland 
Hill,  unless,  perhaps,  an  exception  must  be  made  in  favour  of 
Dockwra.  lie  sketches  with  a  few  graphic  touches  one  whom 
we  "  desire  of  more  acquaintance "  among  the  denizens  of 
officialdom,  to  wit,  Private  Secretary  Braithwaite,  the  firm,  high- 
minded  adviser,  who  more  than  once  cloaked  beneath  an  un- 


bounded obsequiousness  of  language  an  attitude-  bordering  on 
contumacy,  braving  the  wrath  of  the  irritable  Lord  Walsingham, 
and  at  the  risk  of  his  own  appointment  firmly  declining  to  carry 
out  some  ill-advised  instruction  of  that  noteworthy  Postmaster- 
General.  And  at  length  Mr.  Joyce,  passing  sedately  down  the 
centuries  with  his  merciless  "  pointing-pole  in  hand,"  directs  us  to 
the  salient  points  as  his  machinery  grinds  out  the  long  panorama 
of  an  intolerable  degradation.  From  him  wo  learn  to  apprehend 
the  reasons  why  an  institution  founded,  it  is  true,  for  the  most 
anti-democratic  purposes,  took  even  longer  than  other  institutions 
to  don  the  trappings  of  democracy.  He  shows  us  civil  servants 
working,  not  so  much  for  the  public  as  for  themselves,  and 
false  conceptions  of  the  duties  of  a  people's  post  nourished 
from  without,  alternating  with  movements  towards  reform 
resisted  from  within.  Above  all,  he  points  the  moral  that  those 
who  would  favour  the  development  of  the  Post  Office  for  its 
legitimate  uses  should  keep  a  jealous  eye  on  Treasury  tampering. 
For  in  the  past  it  has  been  from  the  Treasury,  or  other  repre- 
sentatives of  a  narrow  spirit  of  profit-grinding,  that  the  most  per- 
sistent obstruction  has  come.  We  must  not  be  misunderstood ; 
nothing  could  be  worse  than  to  make  this  enormous  organization 
of  the  means  of  communication  a  mere  distributor  of  eleemosy- 
nary services ;  but  at  the  antipodes  of  such  a  state  of  things  is 
the  refusal  to  undertake  useful  work  or  carry  out  urgent  reforms 
because  a  temporary  check  might  be  given  to  the  net  receipts  or 
an  initial  cost  be  incurred.  To  look  back  a  moment  to  the  days 
of  Charles  II.,  how  should  the  Post  Office  progress,  when,  its 
revenues  being  secured  to  the  gloomy  Duke  of  York  by  patent, 
to  risk  anything  would  have  been  to  risk  the  means  of  his  profli- 
gate expenditure  ?  And  later  on,  when  that  disgraceful  monopoly 
of  the  receipts  had  passed  away,  we  are  still  lost  in  astonishment 
at  the  patience  of  the  public,  who  submitted  to  the  imposition  of 
higher  and  higher  scales  of  postage,  set  up  because  mandate  after 
mandate  came  from  the  Treasury  that  an  increased  revenue  must 
be  collected.  The  last  noteworthy  figure  in  Mr.  Joyce's  portrait 
gallery  is  Sir  Francis  Freeling,  by  whose  hands  this  wondrous 
subordination  of  public  convenience  to  financial  needs  was  carried 
on  for  many  years.  Secretary  to  the  Post  Office  from  1798  to 
1836,  Freeling  never  seems  to  have  suspected  that  he  and  his 
masters  at  Whitehall  were  going  the  rifjht  way  to  work  to  kill 
the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs,  and  the  reader  looks  in  vain 
for  any  foundation  more  solid  than  his  subserviency  to  a  bad 
policy  for  the  great  esteem  in  which  this  energetic  but  wrong- 
headed  self-seeker  was  held.  Sir  Rowland  Hill  did  not  come  a 
day  too  soon. 

Mr.  Joyce  gives  us  but  little  information  about  his  autho- 
rities. It  may  be  taken  that,  in  the  main,  they  are  official 
records,  or  private  papers,  &c,  collected  by  himself  during  many 
years.  Interesting  as  his  work  is,  we  cannot  but  think  it  might 
have  been  made  still  more  so  if,  for  purposes  of  illustration,  he 
had  gone  further  afield  in  general  literature.  The  pages  of  such 
writers  as  Sir  Henry  Wotton  and  John  Donne  afford  instances  in 
which  the  ways  and  means  of  communication  are  alluded  to  ;  the 
literature  of  tbe  Civil  War  and  the  Commonwealth  is  by  no 
means  barren  in  this  respect ;  and  indeed  the  literary  fields  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  might  be  gleaned 
with  particular  advantage.  Sir  Francis  Freeling,  who  had 
amassed  a  large  fortune  in  the  shape  of  Post  Office  emoluments 
not  easy  to  defend,  was  a  great  collector  of  rare  books ;  there 
are  probably  few  extensive  collections  nowadays  where  there 
are  not  some  volumes  with  his  book-plate  and  notes  in  them — 
generally  notes  as  to  rarity  and  price.  We  cannot  but  think  that 
if  Mr.  Joyce,  who,  as  one  of  the  three  Secretaries  of  the  Post 
Office,  has  inherited  some  of  Freeling's  functions,  had  also 
inherited  his  collection  of  books,  he  would  have  found  means 
to  use  them  to  good  purpose  in  the  way  indicated  above.  No 
doubt  the  bulk  of  this  history  would  have  been  consider- 
ably increased  ;  for  there  is  nothing  here  that  could  be  advan- 
tageously removed.  Though  not  what  that  indefinite  person 
the  general  reader  would  readily  take  to,  it  is  solidly  interest- 
ing from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  not  even  wanting  in  that 
human  or  dramatic  interest  which  a  man  with  the  true  his- 
toric spirit  is  sure  to  give  to  his  work.  Passages  of  personal 
controversy  and  struggle  are  given  with  graphic  energy,  and 
some  of  the  spirited  actions  of  the  packet-service  captains  are 
described  with  great  gusto.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  section 
of  all  is  that  relating  ro  John  Palmer,  and  especially  to  his  final 
struggle  with  the  joint  Postmasters-( ieneral  Chesterfield  and 
Walsingham.  These  three  characters,  with  the  great  Pitt  in  the 
background  supporting  the  not  too  scrupulous  Palmer  against  his 
chiefs,  and  the  despicable  Bonnor,  whose  treachery  at  length 
betrayed  Palmer  to  his  fall,  stand  out  before  us  as  living  men ; 
and  neither  here  nor  elsewhere  in  the  book  are  the  physiognomies 
of  the  actors  lost  or  obscured  in  tho  unavoidable  mass  of  detail. 
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Taken  as  a  whole,  this  work  must  be  pronounced  a  really  valuable 
contribution  to  historic  literature.  The  subject  is  one  of  con- 
siderable public  importance,  and  the  treatment  is  worthy  of  the 
subject.  The  modesty  of  the  author,  and  the  entire  absence  of 
egotism  or  display,  are  the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider 
that,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  book  occupies  new  ground, 
and  that  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  become  a  standard  work. 


MR.  BRIDGES'S  NEW  POEMS.* 

T  I  THE  bibliophil  of  the  future  will  find  it  no  easy  matter  to 
reconstruct  the  poetical  work  of  Mr.  Robert  Bridges  out  of 
the  strangely  cryptic  fragments  which  he  has  been  strewing  about 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  The  pamphlet  now  before  us  forms 
part  of  a  reprint  issued  to  subscribers  by  Mr.  Daniel,  of  Worcester 
College,  Oxford.  The  greater  portion  of  this  publication  is  a 
curiosity  rather  than  a  rarity,  for  it  simply  repeats  in  costly  form 
■what  could  already  be  purchased  in  a  cheaper  one.  But  Book 
Five,  which  is  issued  separately,  is  composed  entirely  of  unpub- 
lished pieces.  We  are  by  no  means  sure  that  the  unmerited 
neglect  which  so  long  hung  over  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Robert 
Bridges  has  not  now  given  place  to  an  equally  unreflecting  and 
exaggerated  admiration  of  everything  he  writes ;  but  this  is  the 
better  fault.  We  are  at  one  with  his  least  critical  eulogists  in 
holding  him  to  be  a  poet  of  true  genius,  one  of  the  most  un- 
mistakable singers  of  this  latest  age. 

The  new  poems  are  all  lyrics,  and  the  majority  of  them  deal 
with  the  phenom'-i  a  of  nature,  treated  with  great  exactitude  and 
close  observation.  The  themes  of  this  poet  are  rarely  of  much 
intrinsic  importance ;  he  is  less  a  thinker  than  an  artist.  Some 
of  the  verses  before  us  are  records  of  little  incidents  in  a  very 
retired  life,  records  which  totter  upon  the  edge  of  triviality,  and 
are  saved  from  it  merely  by  the  exquisite  art  of  diction.  "  The 
Winnowers  "  describes  a  walk  on  the  Berkshire  Downs,  perhaps 
to  Dsley  : — 

Between  two  billows  of  the  downs 

The  little  hamlet  lies, 
And  nothing  sees  but  the  bald  crowns 

Of  the  hills,  and  the  blue  skies. 

Clustering  beneath  the  long  descent 

And  grey  slopes  of  the  wold, 
The  red  roofs  nestle,  oversprent 

With  lichen  yellow  as  gold. 

The  poet  and  his  companion  find  that  corn  is  being  winnowed  ; 
they  go  in  and  watch  the  process  so  gravely  that  "  the  honest 
labourers  laugh  "  They  go  away  again,  and  that  is  all  the 
poem — yet  executed  so  clearly  and  sharply,  with  such  fresh  locu- 
tions, with  so  little  that  is  worn  or  superfluous,  that  we  are 
more  than  delighted.  Of  the  same  class,  but  more  pathetic,  are 
"  I  never  shall  love  the  snow  again  "  and  "  A  Linnet." 

One  or  two  more  elaborated  odes  display  to  greater  advantage 
the  richness  of  Mr.  Bridges's  style  and  the  beauty  of  his  work- 
manship. Among  these  "  The  Garden  in  September"  comes  as 
near  as  perhaps  any  recent  poem  to  the  standard  of  Keats.  Here 
is  part  of  one  gorgeous  strophe  : — 

Where  tomtits,  hanging  from  the  drooping  heads 
Of  giant  sunflowers,  peck  the  nutty  seeds  ; 
And,  in  the  feathery  aster,  bees  on  wing 
Seize  and  set  free  the  honied  flowers, 
Till  thousand  stars  leap  with  their  visiting: 
While  ever  across  the  path  mazily  flit, 
Unpiloted  in  the  sun, 
The  dreamy  butterflies, 

With  dazzling  colours  powdered  and  soft  glooms, 

White,  black  and  crimson  stripes,  and  peacock  eyes, 

Or  on  chance  flowers  sit, 

With  idle  effort  plundering  one  by  one 

The  nectaries  of  deepest-throated  blooms. 

So  far  a9  the  pieces  in  the  present  collection  give  us  authority 
to  speak,  Mr.  Bridges  has  in  the  main  abandoned  those  "  unusual 
and  difficult  rhjthms"(to  use  his  own  phrase)  with  which  he 
coquetted  for  so  long  a  time  in  his  middle  period.  These  ex- 
periments were  the  attempt  to  obtain  an  impossible  harmony 
between  thought  and  language,  to  subject  prosody  itself  to  the 
sway  of  the  emotions.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  mark  the 
caesura  and  to  accent  the  syllables  mechanically  before  an  in- 
structed reader  can  be  sure  of  the  proper  stress,  the  confines  of 
pedantical  eccentricity  have  been  crossed.  In  this  latest 
volume  we  meet  with  none  of  these  too-artful  negligences. 

In  pure  lyric  Mr.  Bridges  has  no  rival  among  the  writers  of  his 

*  Shorter  Poems  of  Robert  Rridges.  Book  Five.  Oxford :  printed  at  the 
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own  and  the  succeeding  generation.  Within  the  covers  of  Book 
Five  we  find  many  songs  which  it  is  with  reluctance  that  we  pass 
by.  But  one  at  least  must  be  chosen,  and  we  prefer  to  quote 
that  which  is  simply  entitled  "  Nightingales  "  : — 

Beautiful  must  be  the  mountains  whence  ye  come, 

And  bright  in  the  fruitful  valleys  the  streams,  wherefrom 

Ye  learn  your  song  : 
Where  are  those  starry  woods  ?    0  might  I  wander  there, 
Among  the  flowers,  which,  in  that  heavenly  air, 

Bloom  the  year  long. 

"  Nay,  barren  are  those  mountains  and  spent  the  streams  : 
Our  song  is  the  voice  of  desire,  that  haunts  our  dreams, 

A  throe  of  the  heart, 
Whose  pining  visions  dim,  forbidden  hopes  profound, 
No  dying  cadence  nor  long  sigh  can  sound, 

For  all  our  art. 

"  Alone  aloud  in  the  raptured  ear  of  men 
We  pour  our  dark  nocturnal  secret :  and  then, 

As  night  is  withdrawn 
From  these  sweet-springing  meads  and  bursting  boughs  of 
May, 

Dream  while  the  innumerable  choir  of  day 
Welcome  the  dawn." 

What  has  been  missed  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Bridges  from  the 
beginning — a  warm  humanity,  a  definite  interest  in  the  frailties 
and  passions  of  mankind — is  missing  still.  Something  cf  the 
egotism  of  the  virtuoso  chills  the  stream  of  distinguished  imagery 
and  sensibility.  This  grows  upon  the  poet,  whose  verse  was 
never  more  sinuous  and  plastic,  his  imagination  never  more 
dignified,  nor  his  sympathies  more  remote  from  man.  In  his 
precise  and  harmonious  compositions  the  human  rarely  enters, 
and  when  it  does,  it  is  only  as  a  decoration.  We  therefore 
welcome  with  especial  warmth  the  ode  in  which  Mr.  Bridges, 
humanized  by  early  memories,  descends  for  once  to  social  things, 
and  celebrates  with  extraordinary  charm  "  The  Ninth  Jubilee  of 
Eton  College."  We  must  be  forgiven  if  we  extend  this  review 
by  a  somewhat  lengthy  citation  from  so  beautiful  and  notable  a 
poem : — 

Here  is  eternal  spring :  for  you 
The  very  stars  of  heaven  are  new, 
And  aged  Fame  again  is  born 
Fresh  as  a  peeping  flower  of  morn. 

For  you  shall  Shakespeare's  scene  unroll, 
Mozart  shall  steal  your  ravished  soul, 
Homer  his  bardic  hymn  rehearse, 
Virgil  recite  his  maiden  verse. 

Now  learn,  love,  have,  do,  be  the  best ; 
Each  in  one  thing  excel  the  rest : 
Strive  :  and  hold  fast  this  truth  of  heaven — 
To  him  that  hath  shall  more  be  given. 

Slow  on  your  dial  the  shadows  creep, — 
So  many  hours  for  food  and  sleep, 
So  many  hours  till  study  tire, 
So  many  hours  for  heart's  desire. 

These  suns  and  moons  shall  memory  save, 
Mirrors  bright  for  her  magic  cave  : 
Wherein  may  stedfast  eyes  behold 
A  self  that  groweth  never  old. 

O  in  such  prime  enjoy  your  lot, 
And  when  ye  leave  regret  it  not  : 
With  wishing  gifts  in  festal  state 
Pass  ye  the  angel-sworded  gate. 


THE  ART  OF  MUSIC* 

MANY  people  know  Dr.  Hubert  Parry  as  the  author  of 
certain  contributions  to  Sir  George  Grove's  Dictionary  of 
Music.  To  those  who  have  read  his  articles,  Dr.  Parry's  book 
needs  no  recommendation.  They  will  find  in  it  that  same  clear 
historical  apprehension  of  men  and  styles  operating  over  the 
whole  range  of  musical  art.  No  one  who  cares  for  music,  whether 
as  theorist,  amateur,  or  performer,  should  omit  reading  Dr. 
Parry's  lucid  account  of  the  art.  His  work  is  too  thorough  to 
be  called  popular,  and  yet  it  is  so  carefully  weeded  of  crabbed 
technical  expressions  that  any  one  with  a  real  love  of  music, 
although  uninformed  by  professional  study,  may  easily  understand 
its  arguments.  Proportion  is  well  observed  throughout,  and  the  main 
course  of  history  and  criticism  is  never  stopped  by  undue  attention 
to  detail.  For  a  full  treatment  of  technical  points  of  the  history 
of  particular  men,  and  of  the  development  of  particular  schools, 
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you  must  look  elsewhere.  But  nowhere  will  you  find  so  clear, 
so  fair,  and  so  succinct  a  statement  of  the  whole  subject,  or  one 
which  will  enable  you  afterwards  to  approach  the  study  of  details 
with  so  broad  a  view  of  music  and  musicians.  Though  not  a 
text-book  for  the  student,  Dr.  Parry's  Art  of  Music  is  the  work 
of  a  real  musician  capable  of  regarding  his  art  from  a  high  pro- 
fessional standpoint.  Music  at  his  hands  meets  with  quite 
other  and  more  interesting  treatment  than  it  usually  gets  when  it 
becomes  the  mere  pretext  of  a  flowery  writer  or  a. soulful  apostle 
of  culture. 

Dr.  Parry  adopts  a  calm,  judicial  tone  throughout,  especially 
in  controversial  matters,  yet  the  sincerity  of  his  writing  allows 
the  reader  a  glimpse  of  his  personal  tastes.  He  is  careful  to 
trace  the  separate  history  of  choral  writing,  of  chamber  music, 
of  opera,  and  of  symphonic  music,  as  well  as  to  show  the 
influence  of  one  branch  on  another.  He  shows  contrapuntal 
choral  music  changing  its  basis  from  the  old  modes  to  the  present 
system  of  keys ;  the  growth  of  the  feeling  for  tonality,  and  its 
manifestation  in  a  new  epoch  of  choral  counterpoint;  the  deve- 
lopment of  instruments  and  of  musical  figures  suitable  to  their 
technique :  the  determination  of  tbe  sonata-form  and  other  prin- 
ciples of  design;  the  application  of  orchestral  colour  and  effect 
to  dramatic  purposes ;  and,  lastly,  the  modern  preference  of 
characterization  to  the  pursuit  of  abstract  beauty.  In  the  course 
of  this  historical  sketch  he  emphasizes  with  excellent  judgment 
important  departures,  crises,  and  culminations  in  the  practice  of 
the  art.  Three  of  these  culminations  have  particular  importance — 
the  old  choral  style  culminating  with  Palestrina  at  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  ceDtury,  the  new  choral  style  with  Handel  and 
Bach  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth,  and  the  culmination  of 
the  sonata-form  of  instrumental  music  with  Beethoven  at  the 
outset  of  the  nineteenth.  It  is  highly  interesting  to  read 
Dr.  Parry's  account  of  the  long  preparations  that  hatched  the  im- 
portant crises  in  the  growth  of  music.  Technical  and  material 
means  were  slowly  developed  before  ends,  perhaps  long  fore- 
shadowed, could  be  triumphantly  attained.  It  was  the  lot  of 
more  than  one  man  of  genius — amongst  others  of  Gluck — to  con- 
ceive ideas  which  could  not  be  treated  adequately,  owing  to  a 
deficiency  in  the  material  means  of  expression.  For  instance,  the 
lack  of  equal  temperament  barred  the  way  to  a  free  use  of  the 
resources  cf  tonality :  and  tbe  growth  of  that  compound  instru- 
ment, the  modern  orchestra,  was  a  slow  affair,  reaching  over  the 
two  hundred  years  from  the  time  when  Monteverde  took  it  up  to 
the  day  when  Beethoven  left  it  complete. 

Dr.  Parry  excels  in  discriminating  between  the  work  of  several 
schools,  and  in  setting  parallel  two  epochs  or  two  artists.  We 
remember  nothing  better  in  musical  literature  than  his  comparison 
of  Handel  and  Bach,  Haydn  and  Mozart.  Very  much  to  the 
purpose,  too,  are  some  of  his  critical  explanations  and  distinctions. 
We  cannot  go  into  such  matters  fully  ;  but  we  may  mention  his 
treatment  of  the  questions  of  scales  and  of  folk-music  in  early 
chapters,  and,  later  on,  his  account  of  Sonata-form  and  his  dis- 
tinctions between  musical  subject  and  design,  between  the 
melodic  impulse  and  the  rhythmic,  between  the  men  who 
mature  late  and  "grow  greater  all  their  lives,"  Bach,  Gluck, 
Beethoven,  Wagner,  and  the  facile  men,  such  as  Mozart  and 
Mendelssohn,  with  "aims  purely  artistic,"  who  produce  them- 
selves early  and  "  do  not  grow  much  afterwards."  Many  readers 
will  be  up  in  arms  at  this  apparent  slight  "  au  diou  de  la 
mousique."  However,  they  must  not  judge  Dr.  Parry's  argu- 
ment from  our  partial  statement  and  meagre  quotation.  Dr. 
Parry,  like  most  composers  of  the  day,  sets  little  store  by  tune  or 
by  abstract  beauty.  He  admires  character,  and  he  will  be  found 
a  sympathetic  exponent  of  Wagner.  We  and  the  many  who  can- 
not invariably  enjoy  Wagner  may  learn  to  put  our  failure  down 
to  our  own  deficiencies ;  but  such  recognition  of  incapacity,  though 
humbling,  is  of  little  service  in  the  arts.  To  know  that  he  who 
offends  our  taste  does  so  with  superior  power  and  intelligence 
hardly  reconciles  us  to  the  outrage  or  enables  us  to  support 
tedium  with  equanimity. 


bacteria.* 

rfHIE  science  of  Bacteriology  has  advanced  enormously  within 
the  last  few  years ;  this  is  largely,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  science  is  in  the  first  vigour  of  its  youth.  Not  only  are 
the  "Transactions"  and  "Proceedings"  of  learned  Societies 
swollen  with  the  contributions  of  those  who  investigate  these 
minute  and  frequently  troublesome  organisms,  but  there  is  at 
least  one  journal  which  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  subject, 
and  the  accumulated  knowledge  has  already  begun  to  crystallize 
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Scbeok,  Profesior  Extraordinary  in  tbe  University  of  Vienna.  Translated, 
■with  an  Appoudix,  by  VV.  U.  Dawson,  H.A.,  M.D.  London:  Longmans, 
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out  into  text-books ;  this  is,  of  course,  a  sign  of  approaching 
maturity.    Dr.  Schenk's  manual  is  a  systematic  account  of  the 
different  kinds  of  bacteria  met  with  in  the  air,  in  the  earth,  in 
the  waters  under  the  earth,  and  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  includ- 
ing man.    It  is  prefaced  with  practical  directions  for  the  isola- 
tion and  cultivation  of  these ;  and  in  an  Appendix  (by  the  trans- 
lator, Dr.  Dawson)  are  some  timely  notes  about  Asiatic  cholera,  an 
account  of  the  unicellular  animal  parasites  of  the  human  body,  and 
an  exposition  of  "  the  action  of  light  upon  micro-organisms."  As 
we  are  not  dealing  here  with  the  first  appearance  of  Dr.  Schenk's 
book,  it  seems  reasonable  to  dwell  rather  more  upon  the  Appendix, 
which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  English  translation.  That 
justly-dreaded  disease  cancer  is  at  least  connected  with,  if  not 
due  to,  a  minute  Protozoon  belonging  to  the  Gregarinidre.  This 
family  of  organisms  is  one  which  is  entirely  parasitic ;  but  they 
more  commonly  affect  invertebrate  animals,  which  appear  to  be 
able  to  harbour  them  with  impunity.    Our  humble  connexion 
the  earthworm  invariably  teems  with  them,  and  is  apparently 
none  the  worse,  for  they  cause  no  tumours  or  diseased  spots. 
But  with  the  human  being  it  is  different.    It  is  curious  that  this 
should  be  so,  for  the  tissues  which  build  up  the  worm's  body 
are  quite  as  complicated  in  their  way  as  those  of  which  the 
framework  of  man  consists.    There  are  a  few  other  unicellular 
parasites  of  a  distinctly  animal   nature ;   but,  of  course,  the 
bulk  of  the  microscopic  organisms  which  are  present  in  disease 
are  bacteria.     A   matter   of  the    greatest   practical  as  well 
as  theoretical   interest   is   the   influence  of  light  upon  these 
plants ;   fortunately  for  us,  this   influence  is  for  the  bad  as 
far  as  concerns  the  bacteria.   Dr.  Koch  discovered  that"  tubercle 
bacilli  are  killed  on  exposure  to  direct  sunlight,  varying  from 
some  minutes  to  a  few  hours,  according  to  the   thickness  of 
the  layer."    This  is  luckily  true  of  many  of  the  pathogenic  forms  ; 
hence  the  obvious  inference  is  favourable  to  open  drains.  Pro- 
fessor Marshall  Ward  pointed  out  that  this  is  probably  at  least 
one  of  the  reasons  why  diseases  connected  with  bacteria  are  so 
extremely  rare  among  plants  ;  their  tissues  are  much  more  freely 
exposed  to  the  daylight  than  are  those  of  animals.    Though  the 
propagation  of  harmful  bacteria  can  thus  be  hindered  by  means 
at  every  one's  disposal,  they  have  unfortunately  other  ways  of 
triumphing  over  this  defect  in  their  equipment  for  the  battle  of 
life.    Like  other  unicellular  creatures,  bacteria  can  multiply  with 
extreme  rapidity,  and  in  two  ways ;  they  either  simply  divide 
into  two,  or  they  form  in  their  interior  minute  spores,  each  one  of 
which  can  reproduce  the  parent  organism ;  a  further  advantage 
which  is  possessed  by  these  spores  is  that  they  will  often  withstand  a 
very  high  temperature,  fatal  to  the  mature  bacterium.    For  a 
long  time  there  was  no  suspicion  that  the  smaller  pathogenic 
species  could  effect  any  active  movements ;   but   a   glance  at 
some  of  Dr.  Schenk's  excellent  illustrations  will  show  that  many 
are  provided  with  quite  a  number  of  vibratile  cilia,  the  presence 
of  which  enables  them  to  wander  at  will  through  the  blood  of 
their  host ;  this  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  the   germ  of 
typhoid   fever.     Dr.   Schenk   mentions    many   curiosities  of 
bacterial  life  ;  there  is  a  particular  form  which  is  of  a  bluish 
colour ;  when  grown  on  slices  of  potato  it  is  brown,  but  will 
change  to  grey  when  touched  with  a  platinum  wire.  For  purposes 
of  study  bacteria  are  "  cultivated  "  upon  such  substances,  or  in 
nutrient  liquids;  gelatine  is  the  favourite  medium;  but  one  ob- 
server, with  apparently  unnecessary  extravagance,  used  the  whites 
of  plovers'  eggs.    The  way  in  which  these  growths  extend  them- 
selves are  often  highly  characteristic  of  the  species,  and  Dr. 
Schenk  gives  numerous  figures  in  illustration  of  this  important 
point.    It  is  possible  in  this  way  to  detect  the  presence  of  noxious 
germs  in  water  and  milk.    The  minutest  trace  of  the  infected 
fluid  is  greatly  diluted,  and  the  barest  morsel  of  this  again  taken 
and  smeared  upon  a  gelatine  or  other  medium.    The  subsequent 
growth  will  reveal  the  characteristics  of  the  particular  form  or 
forms  of  bacteria  present,  provided  that  the  dilution  has  been 
carried  out  in  a  sufficiently  thorough  way  to  isolate  the  germs  ; 
otherwise,  of  course,  there  will  be  a  confused  growth,  due  to 
numerous  different  species  combining  together. 


THE  PARTRIDGE.* 

THE  "  Fur  and  Feather  "  series  may  be  described  as  a  child  of 
the  "  Badminton  Library."  It  has  the  same  Editor,  and  its 
principal  contributors  and  illustrators  were  also  employed  upon 
the  parent  series.  Indeed,  it  might  almost  be  called  "  Shooting 
(Field  and  Covert),"  in  the  "Badminton  Library,"  amplified;  for, 
whereas  only  one  volume  is  given  to  the  subject  in  that  excellent 

*  The  Partridge.  Natural  History.  By  the  Rev.  II.  A.  Macpberson. 
Shootimr.  By  A.  J.  Stuart- Wortley.  Cookery  By  George  Saintsbury. 
With  Illustrations  by  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortley,  A.  Tborbura,  and  C. 
Wbymper.    London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1893. 
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■porting  library,  five  are  to  be  devoted  to  it  in  tbe  "  Fur  and 
Feather  "  series. 

Tbe  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson's  chapters  on  the  Natural  History 
ftf  the  Partridge  -w  ill  probably  be  found  to  contain  some  facts 
hitherto   unknown  even  to  men   who  fancy  themselves  con- 
I  versant  with  everything  relating  to  that  bird.    It  may  surprise 
many  people  to  hear  that  Mr.  Macpherson  considers  the  partridge, 
eveu  in  Great  Britain,  a  quasi-migrant,  and  that  on  the  Continent 
it  is  "  probably  a  more  decided  migrant,  or  semi-migrant,  than  in 
jour  country,  since  it  is  exposed  to  greater  extremes  of  heat  and 
■cold."    He  maintains  that  one  of  the  modern  changes  in  agri- 
Iculture  has  brought  about  an  alteration  in  the  habits  of  partridges. 

Formerly  they  "  used  to  nest  almost  as  much  in  the  open  fields 
J  as  the  quail,"  and  heavy  rains  often  spoiled  their  hatchings.  Of 
[  late  years,  however,  since  mowing-machines  have  come  so  much 
I  into  use,  "  the  frequent  destruction  of  nests  in  the  open  meadows 
i  has  convinced  many  female  partridges  of  the  advantages  supplied 
I  to  nesting-birds  by  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  briars  and  brambles 
[  that  festoon  the  banks  of  the  older  and  untrimmed  hedgerows." 
I  If  this  be  so,  the  mowing-machine  may  turn  out,  after  all,  to  be 
tfor  the  welfare  instead  of  tbe  destruction  of  partridges.  Mr. 
Macpherson  calculates  the  number  of  eggs  hatched  by  a  single 
partridge  as  varying  from  six  to  twenty-one.  Sometimes  two 
hen  partridges  will  lay  in  one  nest ;  pheasants  occasionally  con- 
tribute an  egg  or  two,  and  even  domestic  poultry,  straggling  from 
a  farmyard,  have  been  known  to  lay  in  a  partridge's  nest.  On 
the  other  hand,  "  there  are  well-authenticated  instances  of 
partridges  voluntarily  attaching  themselves  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  human  beings,"  and  feeding  with  the  chickens  at  a  farmhouse. 
Mr.  Macpherson's  section  of  the  book  contains  very  many  details 
as  to  the  "  courting,"  laying,  hatching,  and  domestic  habits  of 
partridges,  their  colours,  and  the  particular  varieties  to  be  found 
in  different  parts  of  tbe  world.  We  cannot  say  that  he  stimu- 
lates our  appetite  by  quoting  John  Evelyn's  description  of  "  those 
incomparable  sallads  of  young  herbs,  taken  out  of  the  maws  of 
partridges  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year,"  "  which,"  soys  he, 
"give  them  a  preparation  far  exceeding  all  the  art  of  cookery." 

Fortunately  the  section  on  "  Shooting  the  Partridge  "  was  en- 
trusted to  a  man  who  can  shoot  partridges  exceedingly  well,  draw 
them  exceedingly  well,  and  write  about  them  exceedingly  well. 
In  his  opinion,  "  the  real  foundation  of  the  superiority  of  a  good 
man  out  shooting  over  a  bad  one  "  lies  in  his  observations  of  the 
habits  of  the  partridge  when  disturbed  either  by  being  "  walked- 
up  "  or  "  driven."  This  foundation  "  is  the  quality  of  observa- 
tion highly  developed  and  coupled  with  a  faithful  memory."  His 
advice  to  the  beginner  is  to  cultivate  "  the  happy  practice  of 
going  over  again  in  his  mind  all  the  incidents  of  the  day,  field  by 
field,  and  shot  by  shot,  when  he  goes  to  bed,  trying  to  remember 
how  and  where  every  brace  of  birds  was  killed,  how  many  were 
shot,  how  many  were  lost,  and  where."  It  is  the  custom  to 
sneer  at  men  who  aim  at  making  enormous  bags,  as  mere 
poulterers,  who  do  not  care  for,  or  know  anything  about, 
genuine  sport :  but  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  says  that  the  late 
Dhuleep  Singh,  who  "  very  seldom  went  out  for  less  than  one 
hundred  brace  to  his  own  gun,  and  was  a  typical  exponent  of  the 
big  shoot  system,"  knew  as  much  about  "  the  habits  and  natural 
history  of  all  game"  as  any  man  of  his  acquaintance,  "whilst  of 
the  partridge,  from  the  day  of  his  hatching  to  the  day  of  his 
being  roasted  and  eaten,  there  was  nothing  he  did  not  know." 
Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  has  another  important  remark  to  make  with 
regard  to  crack  game-shots.  "  I  do  not  recollect,"  he  says,  "  an 
instance  of  a  first-rate  shot  being  a  stupid  man,  nor  do  I  see  how 
he  could  be.  A  certain  mathematical  aptitude,  which  finds  vent 
in  calculation  of  distances  and  study  of  angles,  is  an  essential ; 
and  combined  with  this,  and  perhaps  producing  it,  is  a  love  of 
accuracy  in  all  things."  We  fully  agree  with  him,  so  far  as 
Srst-rate  shots  are  concerned  ;  and  possibly  his  experience  may 
coincide  with  ours  that,  in  spite  of  all  this,  good  shots,  but  not 
quite  first-rate  shots,  are  sometimes  stupid  enough.  He  devotes 
considerable  space  to  urging  the  necessity  of  acquiring  the  habit 
'of  shooting  forward  of  the  bird  by  calculation,"  and  he  illus- 
trates this  theory  by  comparing  the  shooter  with  a  man  fielding 
i  ball  or  running  "  for  a  catch  at  cricket.  He  doesn't  run  or 
stretch  out  his  hand  to  where  the  ball  is  at  the  moment  of  seeing 
t,  but  to  the  spot  where  it  will  meet  his  hand."  The  same 
jrinciple  applies  to  riding  to  hounds.    We  remember  an  old 

mntsman  saying  to  us  : — "  I  have  often  watched  Captain  's 

lodge,  sir,"  mentioning  the  name  of  one  of  the  best  men  across 
:ountry  then  at  Melton  :  "he  keeps  his  eye  on  the  leading  hounds, 
ind,  the  very  instant  he  sees  them  turn,  he  turns  too  ;  he  don't  go 
'alloparavering  up  to  the  place  7vhere  they  turned.  The  Captain,  he 
laves  many  a  hundred  yards  in  a  long  run  that  way,  and  then 
)eople  wonder  why  his  horses  seem  to  go  so  much  faster  than 
;heirs."  J 


Among  many  other  valuable  hints,  in  the  section  on  Shooting, 
are  some  as  to  how  the  shooter  should  eat,  drink,  smoke,  and 
even  make  love.     The  distressing  truth  is  broken  to  us  that 
"  the  host  who   does  his  shooting  really  well,  most  probably 
'  does  you  well '  in  other  things."    Many  a  shooter  has  found 
this  out  to  his  cost.    We  know  one  host,  celebrated  for  the 
enormous  head  of  game  killed  in  his  great  shoots,  who  supple- 
ments his  excellent  dinners  by  placing  a  dose  of  a  certain  medi- 
cine, in  which  he  is  a  devout  believer,  on  the  dressing-tables  of 
each  of  his  "  guns,"  accompanied  by  a  written  request  that  it 
should  be  taken  before  going  to  bed.    For  that  matter,  Mr. 
Stuart- Wortley  advises  his  shooters  to  "  take  about  a  teaspoonful 
of  mixed  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  ditto  of  potass"  before  retiring 
to  rest.    "  Eschew,"  he  says,  "  the  late  afternoon  tea,  which  is  too 
often  only  a  severe  astringent  dose  of  tannic  acid."    We  are  far 
from  denying  that  these  are  words  of  wisdom,  but  the  question  pre- 
sents itself  whether  "  a  severe  astringent  dose  of  tannic  acid  "  is  so 
very  much  more  desirable  at  breakfast,  immediately  before  shooting, 
than  immediately  after  it.    His  description  of  the  condition  of  a 
shooter  who  has  been  "  done  "  too  well  by  his  host  on  the  pre- 
vious evening  is  quite  pathetic  ;  "  even  Schultz  or  E.C.  may  not 
save"  him  "from  that  peculiar  class  of  'head'  which  feels  after 
each  shot  like  the  opening  and  shutting  of  a  heavy  book  charged  with 
electricity."  The  best  display  of  his  powers  of  description,  however, 
is  to  be  found  in  nine  consecutive  pages  recording  imaginary 
partridge-drives.    We  have  never  read  anything  more  spirited  or 
more  true  to  life  on  the  subject.    It  seems  to  us  that  he  does 
not  claim  too  much  in  saying  that  partridge-shooting,  including 
driving  and  walking,  is  the  best  test  of  a  shot.    "  If  you  shoot 
partridges,  walked-up  or  driven,  really  well,"  says  he,  "  you  can 
shoot  anything " ;  and  he  considers  that  "  there  is  no  class  of 
shot  which  the  partridge  does  not  afford  at  some  time  or  other, 
with  the  exception  of  the  twisting  in  the  first  few  yards  of  flight 
peculiar  to  the  snipe."    As  to  the  question  of  walking  up  or 
driving,  he  says  that  "driving  is  the  cream,  the  luxury,  and 
poetry  of  the  sport ;  walking  up  is  the  very  marrow  and  essence 
of  it,"  and  he  defies  any  one  "  to  handle  a  line  of  men,  or  arrange 
a  beat  for  driving,  who  has  not  plenty  of  experience  in  walking 
after  them."    In  counties  where  driving  is  not  much  practised  an 
idea  prevails  that  it  is  only  successful  when  carried  out  on  a 
very  large  scale  ;  but  Mr.  Stuart- Wortley  assures  all  who  labour 
under  such  an  impression  that  "  there  is  no  prettier  art  than 
driving  partridges  to  one  or  two  guns  with  only  three  or  four 
drivers."    There  must,  of  course,  in  such  a  case  be  plenty  of 
partridges  to  drive ;  for  there  is  nothing  pretty  about  it  when 
it  is  a  last  resource  over  ground  which  has  been  already  hard 
shot. 

Not  in  the  spirit  of  a  greedy  epicure,  but  in  that  of  a  man  of 
fine  appreciation  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art, 
does  Mr.  Saintsbury  approach  that  very  important  subject,  "The 
Cookery  of  the  Partridge."  Indeed,  he  says — and  what  is  truer  ? 
— that  "  the  simplest  cookery  is  the  best,"  not  only  in  the  case 
of  the  partridge,  but  in  that  "  of  all  game  birds."  It  should  be 
roasted,  not  too  much,  but  quite  enough,  "  for  a  partridge  is  not  a 
wild-duck."  When  cold  it  should  be  eaten  exactly  as  it  is  for 
breakfast.  But  this  is  the  counsel  of  perfection,  and  "counsels 
of  perfection  are  apt  to  pall  upon  mankind  ;  and,  moreover,  un- 
fortunately they  are  not  invariably  listened  to  by  partridges." 
For  the  partridge  with  imperfect  flesh,  and  the  man  with  imper- 
fect taste,  Mr.  Saintsbury  gives  details  of  the  best  methods  of 
imparting  an  artificial  flavour  to  the  one  and  stimulating  the 
palate  of  the  other,  in  language  as  simple  and  as  imderstanded  of 
the  people  as  it  is  excellent.  We  admit  to  having  felt  a  mo- 
mentary shock  when  we  read,  concerning  the  virtues  of  our 
favourite  perdrix  au  choux,  "  that  the  perdrix  has  the  least  say  in 
the  matter."  Is  our  perdrix  au  choux  a  pike  that  he  should 
say  this?  The  worst  of  it  is  that,  on  calm  reflection,  we  are 
afraid  he  is  right,  which  only  proves  that  we,  too,  are  imperfect. 

We  fear  that  their  illustrations  will  be  the  means  of  making 
the  lives  of  these  volumes  very  short,  as  people  are  certain  to  take 
them  up  constantly  in  order  to  "  look  at  the  pictures,"  and  thus 
wear  them  out  and  pull  them  to  pieces.  That  is  the  only  fault 
we  have  to  find  with  the  engravings.  The  plumage  on  Mr.  Thor- 
burn's  birds  is  exquisite,  and  well  repays  very  careful  study, 
either  with  a  magnifying  glass  or  without  one.  There  are  some 
useful  diagrams,  and  the  only  want  in  the  book  is  a'i  index. 


THE  EGYPTIAN  COLLECTION'  AT  THE  FITZ  WILLI  AM.' 

HP  HE  Cambridge  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities  cannot 
-*~   compare  in  interest  with  that  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at 

*  Catalogue  of  I  lie  Fgyptian  CoTectMn  in  the  FitzwiUium  Museum, 
Cambridge.  By  E.  A.  VVnllis  Budge,  Lilt.D.  Cambridge:  University 
Press.  1893. 
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Oxford.  In  one  item  alone  Oxford  excels  Cambridge,  and  excels 
even  the  British  Museum  and  the  Louvre.  At  Cambridge,  how 
ever,  there  is  a  respectable  allowance  of  ordinary  Egyptian  curiosi- 
ties and,  in  addition,  a  few  objects  of  great  importance.  The 
publication  of  the  present  Catalogue,  to  which  a  separate  volume, 
The  Mummy,  lately  reviewed  in  these  columns,  was  a  kind  of 
preface,  makes  the  Fitzwilliam  collection  much  more  available 
for  study  than  its  rival  at  the  sister  University;  and  the  day 
may  come  when  hieroglyphics  will  be  good  subjects  for  exami- 
nation. 

The  Cambridge  collection  has  been  largely  formed  by  donations 
from  members  of  the  University  and  others,  supplemented  by  a 
few  purchases  made  by  the  Syndics.  The  granite  cover  of  the 
coffin  of  Itameses  III.— a  very  important  item,  the  rest  of  the 
coffin  being  at  Pari?— was  presented  by  the  famous  giant  Belzoni. 
A  mummy  and  coffin,  given  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  is  assigned 
by  Dr.  Budge  to  Pa-kep,  or  Pa-kepu,  of  about  500  B.C.,  and  is 
very  perfect,  having  several  peculiarities  in  the  inscriptions.  For 
example,  both  Pa-kep's  mother,  Aarru, and  his  father,  Amenhetepit, 
are  named,  instead  of  his  mother  only.  The  coffin  of  Nesi-pa-ur- 
shef  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  dating,  as  it  does,  from  about 
1500  b.c  — that  is,  to  use  the  favourite  chronology  of  English 
students,  about  the  time  when  Moses  was  keeping  the  flock  of 
Jethro.  There  are  several  other  coffins,  and  a  considerable  array 
of  Canopic  jars,  boxes  for  figures,  models  of  offerings,  and  sepulchral 
statues  and  stelse.  The  scarabs  comprise  some  rare  objects,  and 
Dr.  Budge  is,  no  doubt,  right  when  he  places  among  them  a 
small  black  stone  cylinder  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Sahura,  a 
king  of  the  fifth  dynasty,  about  3500  B.C.  A  somewhat  similar 
cylinder,  but  much  larger  and  coarser,  is  included  among  the 
regal  scarabs  in  the  collection  at  the  British  Museum.  The  rest 
of  the  present  Catalogue  of  scarabs  includes  one  of  the  eleventh, 
three  of  the  twelfth,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty,  and  later,  among  them  being  one  of  Oekeleth  II.,  of  the 
twenty-second  dynasty— a  rarity,  if  not  unique.  The  principal 
benefactors  to  this  museum,  besides  those  named  above,  are  the 
late  Henry  B.  Brady,  F.RS.,  Mr.  Willis  Clark,  Mr.  Edward 
Clarke,  Mr.  Robertson  Smith,  Mr.  WTaddington,  Mr.  Hanbury, 
and  the  late  Rev.  J.  Greville  Chester,  whose  gift  is  catalogued 
apart.  In  his  preface  Dr.  Budge  says  of  the  whole  collection  :— 
"  The  expenditure  of  a  comparatively  small  sum  of  money  would 
now  make  it  a  valuable  instrument  for  teaching  purposes." 


CUSTOMS  AND  FASHIONS  IN  OLD  NEW  ENGLAND.* 

A  PPLAUSE,  rather  than  criticism,  must  be  given  to  Miss 
Earle  for  her  most  fresh,  erudite,  and  entertaining  book, 
Customs  and  Fashions  in  Old  New  England.  To  be  critical,  a 
reviewer  would  need  such  stores  of  manuscripts,  old  books,  and 
oldN  ew  England  newspapers  as  Miss  Earle  has  access  to,  and 
on  this  side  of  the  sea  these  treasures  are  not  to  be  obtained. 
We  cannot  correct  her  statements  or  pick  holes  in  her  facts,  and 
must  even  be  content  to  repeat  some  of  her  stories,  and  recom- 
mend every  one  who  wants  a  glimpse  of  a  dead  world  to  buy  her 
book.  Miss  Earle,  we  think,  is  already  known  as  the  writer  of 
an  excellent  work  on  old  colonial  pottery,  with  coloured  illustra- 
tions. If  we  are  not  mistaken,  she  has  the  right  spirit  of  an 
antiquary,  and  would  be  excluded  by  Monkbarns  from  his  general 
theory  of  womankind. 

Not  detaining  us  with  a  sketch  of  New  England's  origins,  Miss 
Earle  at  once  treats  of  child-life  under  Puritanism.  The  young- 
ling was  carried  through  frost  and  snow  to  be  christened,  perhaps 
to  be  dipped  bodily  in  an  icy  font,  on  the  first  Sunday  after  his 
birth.  Judge  Sewall's  diary  is  Miss  Earle's  great  authority,  and 
he  tells  how,  despite  "  a  very  extraordinary  storm"  in  1694,  an 
infant  was  carried  forth  and  baptized.  Of  the  Judge's  fourteen 
children,  only  three  survived  him,  and,  out  of  Cotton  Mather's 
fifteen,  only  two  lived  to  mourn  a  father.  In  fact,  if  parents 
had  not  done  their  duty  on  a  large  scale,  nobody  would  have 
survived  at  all,  the  betting  being  seven  to  one  against  it. 
"  Scarlet  laid  on  the  child's  head  to  keep  him  from  harm  "  did 
not  counteract  the  evil  influences.  Daffy's  Elixir,  on  which 
Mrs.  Sedley  fought  a  battle  royal  with  Emmy  Osborne,  was  a 
specific,  and  may  have  slain  its  thousands.  This  we  say  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  Elixir  of  Daffy,  if  it  is  still  in  the  market. 
It  cannot  have  been  nastier  than  "  the  admirable  and  most  famous 
Snail  water,"  for  which  a  gruesome  recipe  is  given.  All  these 
domestic  recipes,  no  doubt,  came  from  England.  Even  in  living 
memory,  Scotch  domestic  quackeries  were  worse  than  whooping- 
COUgb,  and  one  usually  had  both  the  remedy  and  the  disease. 
Funerals  were  the  cheerful  sights  in  which  Puritan  children  took 

•  Cu»toms  and  Fashion*  in  Old  New  England.    By  Alice  Morse  Earle 
London:  Nutt.  1893. 


their  pleasure,  but  boys  "played  wicket,"  which,  we  presume 
was  cricket ;  they  lost  this  birthright  in  consequence  of  our  dis- 
tance from  our  base  and  our  Continental  embarrassments  towards 
the  end  of  last  century. 

Judge  Sewall  lectured  to  his  son  Sam  on  the  early  death  bv 
way  of  »  Small  Pocks,"  of  "  Richard  Dumer,  a  flourishing  youth 
of  nine,  but  Sam  "seemed  not  much  to  mind,  eating  an  A  pie  5 
Having  come  to  the  end  of  the  Aple,  he  wept,  and  said  he  was 
afraid  to  die.  Betty  disturbed  the  family  a  good  deal  from  an 
apprehension  "that  she  was  not  elected,"  which,  even  if  so  was 
no  fault  of  Betty's.  She  never  recovered  her  cheerfulness,  and, 
having  eight  children,  probably,  like  Wodrow,  "thought  it  would 
be  an  uncouth  mercy  "  if  they  were  all  elected.  For  literature 
these  children  had  Sunday  books,  by  Cotton  Mather,  and  "  the 
Early  Piety  series."  By  1787  they  had  Tom  Jones  and  Peregrine 
1  ickle,  abridged-a  great  change.  The  boys  were  "  thrust  at  once 
into  that  iron-handed  but  wholly  wise  grasp,  the  Latin  Grammar." 
Brava,  Miss  Earle !  She,  probably,  does  not  pine  for  a  school  of 
lootle  at  Oxford,  with  which  we  are  likely  to  be  blessed  The 
lads  were  plied  « with  lamming  and  with  whipping,  and  such 
benefits  of  nature."  One  master  birched  his  boys.  Miss  Earle 
in  a  lapse  of  reason,  calls  him  "tigerish."  What  it  is  like  to  be 
beaten  «  on  a  peaked  block  with  a  tattling  stick  "  we  do  not  know 
nor  does  Miss  Earle,  but,  for  choice,  give  us  birching. 

Marriage  was  remarkably  active.    As  soon  as  Judge  Sewall 
lost  one  wife,  he  looked  through  the  available  widows  in  search 
of  another.    Girls  of  twenty-five  were  called  "ancient  virgins," 
at  thirty  a  young  woman  was  "a  thorn  back,"  and  widows  alone 
were  in  demand.     They   courted   queerly,   with  presents  of 
groceries,  and  mugs  of  cider  ;  they  squabbled  much  over  dowries 
and  settlements.   Sarah  Tuttle  was  fined  for  kissing  Jacob  Mur- 
lme— to  be  sure  they  kissed  a  great  deal— but  she  never  paid. 
"  Bundling  "  was  a  prevalent  mystery,  and  not  a  very  moral  one. 
The  usual  frolics  at  weddings  were  practised,  as  on  the  fatal 
occasion  when  Charles  II.,  not  knowing  what  was  written  « on 
the  parchments  of  Zeus,"  shouted  encouragingly,  «  St.  George  for 
England."    He  meant  well,  but  the  Prince  of  Orange  proved  un- 
grateful.   In  Rhode  Island  they  still  pull  the  bride  out  of  her 
chamber  into  the  open  air  (p.  77).    Smock  marriages  were  well 
known,  and  one  bride  entirely  unclad  crept  out  of  a  window  and 
put  on  her  wedding  finery  as  she  stood  on  the  top  of  a  ladder  I 
If  Mr.  Howells  reads  this  book  he  will  blush  himself  into  an 
apoplexy.    There  were  divorces ;  but  Miss  Earle,  quoting  Madam 
Knight  (1704),  thinks  that  they  need  not  be  "Related  by  a 
Female  Pen."    Servants  were  scarce.    Indians  were  tried,  were 
beaten,  and  ran  away.    Negroes  cost  from   twenty  to  forty 
pistoles.    Red  Men  were  sold  as  slaves,   and   very  worthless 
slaves  they  would  be,  to  the  West  Indies.    The  New  England 
advertisements  of  slave-sales  are  "heartless  and  vicious";  we 
all  know  how  the  New  England  conscience  was  horrified  when 
New  England  practices  survived  later  in  the  Southern  States. 
Children  were  sold  by  the  pound  like  mutton.    As  early  as  1700 
our  friend  J udge  Sewall  protested  against  these  Puritan  iniquities. 
His  congregation  gave  Cotton  Mather  a  black  valued  at  50Z. ! 
Our  coloured  brother  was  "  horribly  arrested  by  spirits  '  — 
not   the   spirits   for   whose   sake  Cotton    burned  a  number 
of  his    fellow-citizens,   but    brandy,  whisky,  rum,   and  gin. 
The  colonists  lived  well,  drank  like  fishes,  detested  Christmas- 
pudding  and  maypoles,  and  disliked  balls,  where,  as  John  Cotton 
says,  "  there  is  lascivious  dancing  to  wanton  ditties,  with  amorous 
gestures  and  wanton  dalliances."    Miss  Earle  conjectures  that 
the  minister  "had  been  in  some  very  singular  company."  By 
1762  an  attempt  was  made  to  act  Othello  under  the  disguise  of 
Moral  Dialogues.    Iago  was  played  by  "  Mr.  Allyn  "— whe'her  a 
descendant  of  Alleyne  or  not  we  cannot  expect  to  learn.    To  see 
people  whipped,  hanged,  and  pilloried  was  a  diversion  as  popular 
as  in  England.    Lotteries  were  patronized  by  ministers.  The 
books  published  were  chiefly  religious;  in  1728  a  "  Miscellany  of 
Poems,  by  Several  Hands,"  was  published,  or  at  least  was  adver- 
tised ;  but  colonial  poetry  was  sad  stuff.    The  dress  of  the  women 
was  cut  so  low  as  to  cause,  according  to  some  contemporary 
Tartufe,  "a  just  and  seasonable  reprehension  of  naked  breasts." 
A  Boston  publisher  wore  a  pea-green  coat,  white  vest,  nankin 
small-clothes,  white  silk  stockings,  and  pumps  with  silver  buckles. 
For  medical  authorities  Miss  Earle  cites  The  Queen's  Closet 
Opened  and  A  Queen's  Delight.    The  former  is  full  of  wild  pre- 
scriptions—one, we  remember,  has  a  pretty  name,  in  natural 
blank  verse : — 

Water  of  Thyme  for  Passion  of  the  Heart. 

Miss  Earle's  copy  is  of  1656;  there  are  editions  just  after 
the  Restoration.  Our  author's  example  has  belonged  to 
William  Morse— Boston,  17 10.  Now,  a  William  Morse, 
of    Newberry,    in     1679,    had     his     house    haunted  by 
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perambulating  tables,  jumping  chairs,  and  sticks  that  flew  about ; 
be  was  also  afflicted  by  tbe  presence  of  a  grandson  in  all  respects 
tormented  like  Lord  Torpichen's  son,  about  1720.  Tbe  story, 
which  is  Tery  curious  and  comic,  may  be  read  in  Remarkable 
Providences,  by  Increase  Mather.  Can  William  Morse,  who 
owned  The  Queen's  Closet,  be  this  demoniac  grandson  of  William 
Morse  of  Newberry  ?  As  our  author's  full  name  is  Alice  Morse 
Earle,  she  may  conceivably  descend  from  William  the  Possessed. 
In  that  case  her  remote  great-grandmother  had  a  near  escape 
from  being  burned  as  a  witch.  Rubies,  pearls,  gold,  and  coral 
were  then  expensive  ingredients  in  medicine.  This,  Miss  Earle 
thinks,  may  have  soured  the  clergy,  who,  on  incomes  of  60I.  paid 
in  bearskins  or  wampum,  could  not  afford  really  expensive  physic. 
The  use  of  gold  in  medicine  is  remarkable,  as  if,  in  place  of 
paying  the  doctor,  you  swallowed  the  fee.  As  for  the  natural 
results — funerals — they  were  great  festivities.  Poems  were 
written  in  the  style  of — 

It  was  not  cruel  Mumps  that  came, 

Nor  Measles  dire,  with  spots  ; 
Not  these  effaced  the  sacred  name 
Of  Stephen  Dowell  Botts. 
One  piece,  of  1708,  is  called  A  Grammarian's  Funeral.  Mourn- 
ing rings  were  much  like  our  own,  in  gold  with  black  enamel ; 
one  of  these,  with  a  miniature  of  Charles  II.,  we  are  familiar 
with.    There  were  death's  heads  on  a  basis  of  the  hair  of  the 
deceased ;  such  an  one,  of  Clementina,  Queen  of  James  VIII.  (or 
the  Old  Pretender),  we  know.    Skeletons  at  full  length,  angels 
carrying  up  a  heart  to  heaven,  and  the  like,  endured,  in  England, 
till  towards  the  end  of  last  century.    Epitaphs  would  run  thus : — 

Beneath  this  ston's 
Int'r'd  the  Bones 
Ah,  Frail  Remains 
Of  Lieut.  Noah  Jones ! 

We  prefer — 

Beneath  this  heap  of  rustic  stones 
Lies  tbe  body  of  Mary  Jones. 
Her  name  was  Smith,  it  was  not  Jones, 
But  Jones  was  put  to  rhyme  to  stones. 

Such  are  a  few  plums  from  Miss  Earle's  pudding,  which  of 
plums  is  all  compact.  It  will  have  been  plain  to  the  reader  that 
many  of  her  descriptions  apply,  nearly  as  well,  to  contemporary 
middle-class  life  in  England. 


TWELVE  ENGLISH  CATHEDRALS.* 

WRITTEN  specially  for  Americans  as  the  papers  contained 
in  this  volume  were,  they  are  so  pleasant  and  instruc- 
tive that  we  cordially  welcome  their  reappearance  on  behalf  of 
the  English  reader.  No  one,  save  the  few  that  have  either  a 
thorough  architectural  education  or  special  local  knowledge, 
could  desire  a  more  competent  guide  than  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer's 
book  when  on  a  visit  to  any  of  tbe  twelve  cathedrals  it  describes, 
while  its  clear  and  often  picturesque  style,  and,  above  all,  its 
charming  illustrations,  make  it  a  very  delightful  companion  for 
all  times  and  places.  To  those  who  know  some  or  all  of  these 
twelve  famous  churches  it  will  recall  their  chief  features,  and  the 
pleasant  hours  already  spent  in  examining  them,  and  if  the 
reader  comes  on  a  chapter  on  one  of  the  twelve  that  he  does  not 
happen  to  know,  he  will  be  stirred  up  by  it  to  remedy  his  igno- 
rance as  speedily  as  may  be  in  bis  power  to  do  so.  In  an  excel- 
lent introductory  chapter  on  English  Cathedrals  generally,  Mrs. 
Van  Rensselaer  explains  what  it  is  that  gives  a  church  cathedral 
rank,  points  out,  perhaps  a  little  too  briefly,  the  differences 
between  cathedrals  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Foundation,  and 
gives  a  sufficient  sketch  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the 
different  styles  of  English  Church  architecture.  We  go  on  to 
twelve  chapters,  dealing  each  with  a  cathedral,  and  divided  into 
convenient  sections.  Canterbury  of  course  begins  the  list,  and  is 
followed  by  Peterborough  and  Durham  as  the  best  examples  of 
Norman  work.  Then  comes  Salisbury,  the  one  uniform  English 
cathedral,  built  throughout  in  the  Early  English  of  the  first  half  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  Lichfield  an-1  Lincoln,  with  their  Decorated 
work,  come  next  in  architectural  o.iitr,  and  they  are  followed  by 
Ely,  Wells,  Winchester,  Gloucester,  and  York ;  while  St.  Paul's, 
with  reference  to  which  we  are  told  much  that  is  interesting, 
both  as  regards  the  history  of  the  building  and  its  place  in 
architectural  history,  completes  the  number.  In  each  case  we 
have  a  short  notice  of  the  history  of  the  See  as  well  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  cathedral  church.    A  special  point  that  is  worthy  of 

*  Handbook  of  English  Cathedrals — Canterbury ;  Peterborough,  Durham, 
Salisbury,  Lichfield,  Lincoln,  Ely,  Wells,  Winchester,  Gloucester,  York, 
London.  Bv  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer.  Illustrated  with  Drawings 
by  Joseph  Pennell,  also  with  Plans  and  Diagrams.  London:  T.  Fisher 
Unwin.  1893. 


commendation  in  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer's  work  is  her  constant 
comparison  of  the  Gothic  art  in  England  and  in  France.  The 
French  cathedrals  please  her  the  better,  not  merely  because  they 
are  more  lofty,  magnifical,  and  homogeneous  than  their  English 
sisters,  and  exhibit  in  a  higher  degree  the  daring  spirit  which 
may  almost  be  described  as  the  very  essence  of  the  best  Gothic 
art,  but  also  because  they  are  more  fully  in  accord  with  Gothic 
canons,  in  that  they  have  a  complete  "  framework  of  active 
members  upon  which  all  the  weight  is  concentrated,  while  the 
connecting  portions  [i.e.  the  stone- work  between  these  members] 
merely  play  the  part  of  enclosing  screens,"  whereas  in  England 
solid  walls  are  used  to  sustain  triforium  and  vault.  Nevertheless 
she  has  a  warm  admiration  for  our  English  cathedrals,  and  can 
see  beauties  even  in  those  points  in  respect  of  which  she  rightly, 
as  we  think,  judges  them  inferior  to  the  great  churches  of  France. 
Our  scrap  of  extract  comes  from  her  chapter  on  Salisbury,  which 
is  contrasted  in  a  very  suggestive  and  instructive  passage  with 
the  cathedral  of  Amiens. 

Two  or  three  oversights  or  mistakes  strike  us,  and  we  notice 
them  here,  not  in  a  carping  spirit,  but  in  order  to  help  Mrs.  Van 
Rensselaer  to  remove  in  another  edition  any  blemishes  from  her 
generally  accurate  and  useful  book.  While  her  descriptions  are 
in  all  cases  the  results  of  personal  observation,  she  has  made 
considerable  use  of  the  works  of  other  authors,  and  candidly 
acknowledges  her  indebtedness.  We  are  sure,  therefore,  that 
she  would  not  willingly  seem  to  pretend  to  make  an  extract  from 
a  book  that,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  she  has  not  read, 
and  so  we  suggest  that  it  would  be  well  not  to  say  "  we  read  " 
certain  English  sentences,  quoted  in  inverted  commas,  "  in  the 
Magna  Vita  S.  Hugonis "  ;  for  not  only  is  the  Magna  Vita  of 
course  written  in  Latin,  but  the  quotation — which  comes,  we 
think,  from  a  seventeenth  century  author — does  not  represent 
what  the  Bishop's  chaplain  tells  us;  it  dates  tbe  Bishop's  death 
on  a  different  day,  and,  which  is  more  important,  states  that  "  he 
built  his  church  from  the  foundations,"  whereas  in  the  Magna 
Vita  we  have  "  coopit  a  fundamentis  erigere."  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  was  not  the  prior  of  Christ  Church ;  he  was  in  the 
place  of  abbot,  and  was  the  persona  of  the  house.  Nor  should 
Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  speak  of  a  bishop  as  having  once  been  a 
monk  ;  for  a  monk,  when  he  received  consecration,  did  not  desert 
his  religious  Order,  though  in  some  cases  he  ceased  to  reside  in  a 
monastery.  In  writing  of  Wells  she  falls  into  error  through 
following,  somewhat  blindly,  Freeman's  History  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Wells.  Now,  though  that  book  has  great  merits,  it 
also  has  some  defects ;  as,  indeed,  a  work  of  that  sort  must 
necessarily  have  when  written  with  the  imperfect  knowledge  to 
be  obtained  by  consulting  printed  authorities  only.  We  must, 
however,  exonerate  Freeman  from  being  the  author  of  the  state- 
ment that  Bishop  Roberts's  (1136-1166)  title  was  Bath  and 
Wells.  No  bishop,  so  far  as  is  known,  used  that  style  before 
Roger  (1244- 1 247),  and  no  one  had  any  right  to  use  it  before 
Roger's  predecessor. 

Of  the  engravings  in  this  volume  we  need  say  little  more  than 
that  most  of  them  are  from  drawings  by  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell,  and 
represent  some  of  his  happiest  efforts.  Many  of  our  readers 
doubtless  admired  them  when  they  appeared  in  the  Century 
Magazine  along  with  these  papers  of  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer,  which 
have,  by  the  way,  been  revised  for  this  edition  of  her  book. 
Beautiful  as  these  drawings  of  Mr.  Pennell's  are,  he  has  not  sacri- 
ficed truth  to  picturesque  effect ;  for  they  show  us  the  various 
buildings  as  they  really  are,  with  all  their  proper  grace  or 
majesty,  apprehended  by  an  artist's  eye  and  interpreted  by  his 
hand.  To  say  that  Mr.  Pennell's  work  is  delicate  and  full  of  feel- 
ing is  merely  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  of  it  again  and  again. 
Nevertheless,  with  these  examples  before  us,  it  is  only  due  to  him 
to  repeat  it.  The  purely  architectural  illustrations  are  well 
drawn  by  Mr.  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin. 


PARTHIA.* 

T 1 10  the  average  reader  of  the  classics  Parthia  "begins"  not 
very  long  before  Crassus  fell  at  Carrhse,  and  rid  his  col- 
leagues of  himself  at  a  most  opportune  moment ;  it  continues  to 
be  borne  in  mind  during  the  next  couple  of  centuries  or  so  as  a 
more  or  less  important  aud  interesting  factor  in  the  Eastern 
Question  of  the  day  ;  and  it  generally  drops  out  of  sight,  dramati- 
cally enough  and  suddenly,  about  166  A.D  ,  when  the  army  of 
Avidius  Cassius  returns  to  Rome  swollen  with  the  pomp  and  pride 
of  conquest,  and  bringing  among  its  spoils  the  germs  of  that  terrible 
plague  which  swept  unchecked  through  Italy,  and  inflicted  upon 
the  Empire  a  blow  from  which,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  view  of 

*  The  Story  of  the  Nations — Parthia.  By  George  Rawlinson  M  \ ., 
F.R.G.S.    London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1893. 
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at  least  one  great  German  historian,  it  never  wholly  recovered. 
"We  know,  of  course,  that  there  was  a  "  before  and  after";  but 
(unless  we  belong  to  a  rather  small  band  of  specialists)  we  do 
not  often  think  about  them. 

Mr.  Rawlinson,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  takes  us  a  good 
deal  further  back  as  well  as  somewhat  further  forward.  His 
history  of  the  Parthians  covers  nearly  five  centuries,  divided 
almost  equally  by  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  His 
Parthia,  at  its  greatest,  extends  from  the  Pamirs  to  the  Euphrates, 
and  embraces  all  that  is  modern  Persia,  along  with  the  greater 
part  of  Afghanistan  and  a  large  slice  of  Russian  and  Turkish 
Asia ;  while  in  its  babyhood  he  exhibits  it  as  perhaps  the  one- 
twenty-fifth  part  of  its  maximum,  occupying  much  the  same 
ground  as  Khorasan  does  to-day.  When  first  the  Parthian  glides 
into  history,  he  is  the  joint  tenant  with  the  equally  shadowy 
Hyrcanian  of  a  longish  slip  of  land  south-east  of  the  Caspian. 
The  ancients,  who  were  tolerably  unanimous  in  considering  his 
manners  offensive,  set  him  down  as  a  rule  as  a  Scyth ;  thatdoes 
not  prove  very  much,  but  Mr,"  Pawlinson  thinks  it  supports  his 
contention  that  the  Parthians  were  Turanians,  and  consequently 
allied  to  our  Turks  and  Tartars ;  yet  the  facts  are  not  so  weil 
ascertained  or  the  arguments  so  conclusive  that  one  need  feel 
bound  to  givt.  up  the  theory  of  an  Aryan  origin.  Aryans  or 
Turanians,  they  seem  to  have  been  loyal  enough  subjects  to  the 
Persian  crown  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Achcemenid  sway. 
Parthians  formed  part  of  Xerxes's  great  expedition,  and  Parthians 
strove  to  beat  off  encroaching  Europe  at  Issus  and  Arbela.  But 
it  was  nevertheless  the  victories  of  Alexander  that  set  them  on 
the  road  to  greatness. 

When  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  "  Successors,"  the 
empire  of  Seleucus  and  the  Seleucids,  was  beginning  to  fall 
to  pieces,  among  the  first  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt  was 
the  Parthian  satrapy.    As  Bactria  had  got  its  independence 
a  little  earlier,  Mr.  Rawlinson  finds  it  instructive  to  draw  a 
parallel  between  the  two  cases.    In  Bactria,  a  Greek  satrap 
established  a  kingdom  which  was— at  first—"  as  thoroughly 
Hellenic  as  that  of  the  Seleucidte."    In  Parthia,  as  he  takes  it, 
"  the  native  Asiatics  rebelled  against  their  masters.    A  people  of 
rude  and  uncivilized  type,  coarse  and  savage,  but  brave  and 
freedom-loving,  rose  up  against  the  polished  but  comparatively 
effeminate  Greeks  who  held  them  in  subjection,  and  claimed  and 
succeeded   in  establishing  their  independence.    The  Parthian 
kingdom  was  thoroughly  anti-Hellenic."    Lest  this  should  err  on 
the  side  of  under-statement,  he  goes  on  to  insist  emphatically 
that  "  it  [the  Parthian  kingdom]  set  itself  to  undo  the  work  of 
Alexander,  to  cast  out  the  Europeans,  to  recover  for  the  native 
race  the  possession  of  its  own  continent  [sic].  ..."  Asia  for  the 
Asiatics  ! '  was  its  cry."    There  is  something  painful  in  the  narrow 
modernity  of  all  this.     One  expects,  after  this,  to  find  Mr. 
Rawlinson  making  ingenious  surmises  as  to  whether  Arsaces 
the  Deliverer  —  whom   he   compares  with   Tell    and  Victor 
Emmanuel— issued  a  Programme,  made  proper  arrangements 
for  popular  representation,  and  addressed  a  Native  Congress  in 
which  he  commanded  a  large  majority.    As  a  matter  of  fact 
it  is  unlikely  that  that  worthy — who,  most  probably,  was  no 
more  a  Parthian  than  Mr.  Naoroji  is  a  Hindoo — was  inspired  by 
any  other  idea  than  that  which  stirred  up  the  Bactrian  revolt 
and  other  revolts  by  the  score  in  the  history  of  the  East.  An 
energetic,  ambitious,  and  capable  princeling  tore  himself  and 
a  kingdom  away  from  the  grasp  of  a  distant  monarch  whose 
hands  were  too  full  and  too  weak  to  hold  tight  to  all  his 
lands  and  peoples.    It  was  when  Antiochus  Theus  was  brawl- 
ing with  an   Egyptian  Ptolemy  beyond  the  other  fringe  of 
his  unwieldy  empire  that  the  Parthians  in  the  East  were  re- 
leased from  nominal  obedience  to  their  real  ruler's  overlord, 
and   rejoiced   in   kings   of  their  own.     The   "  psychological 
moment "  was  somewhere  about  the  year  250  33. c. ;  and  from 
that  moment  Parthia  grew  rapidly,  conquering  and  absorbing 
the  territories  that  made  up  its  ultimate  size,  and  entering 
in  the  course  of  time  upon  the  whole  inheritance  of  the  Great 
King  and  the   Seleucids  ;    there  is  no  exaggeration   in  Mr. 
Rawlinson's  statement  that  "  it  occupied  the  position  of  the  second 
nation  in  the  world  from  about  B.C.  150  to  a.d.  226."    From  its 
contact,  hostile  and  friendly,  with  the  first  nation  in  the  world 
it  emerged  well  enough ;  but  in  its  turn  it  crumbled  and  yielded 
to  another  Persian  empire  under  the  sway  of  the  Sassanids.  And 
here,  perhaps,  it  may  be  permissible,  while  we  are  thinking  of  the 
struggles  of  Roman  and  Parthian  and  Persian,  to  introduce  a  few 
words  recently  written  by  Professor  Bury  of  Dublin,  whose  views 
are  not  altogether  those  of  our  author : — 

'It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  [Parthian]  kings  were 
of  Iranian  race,  speaking  an  Iranian  language,  maintaining 
the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  and  that  the  whole  character  of 
their  court  was  Persian.    Thus  it  is  quite  true  to  say  that 


the  Romans  in  their  Parthian  wars  not  only  maintained  the 
same  cause,  but  fought  against  the  same  foe  as  Themistocles 
when  he  repulsed  Xerxes,  and  as  Alexander  when  he  over- 
threw Darius.' 

We  are  not  ready  to  affirm  that  it  is  «  quite  true  to  say  "  this ;  but 
we  find  this  picturesque  statement  suggestive  and  striking  and 
worth  considering  in  connexion  with  some  parts  of  Mr.  Rawlin- 
son's book. 

Of  the  merits— which  are  many— of  Mr.  Rawlinson's  Parthia 
we  must  speak  briefly.  Its  chief  excellence  is  that  it  gives  us  ia 
a  compact  and  well-arranged  volume  a  concise  history  of  a 
people  the  tale  of  whose  doings  is  only  to  be  disentangled  with 
much  labour  and  reading  from  the  literature  of  the  better-known 
nations  with  whom  they  came  in  contact.  From  the  ancient 
writers  and  the  big  histories  of  modern  times  we  may  piece 
together  a  working  account  of  this  misty  folk,  eking  out  the 
scant  store  of  historical  facts  with  theories  and  inferences  based 
on  the  assiduous  work  of  the  ethnologist,  the  arch;cologic  digger, 
and  the  expert  in  coins.  This  Mr.  Rawlinson  does  for  us  in  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  and  business-like  way,  summarizing  his 
authorities,  and  making  use  of  all  available  sources  of  information. 
If  there  is  one  part  that  we  should  like  to  select  for  special 
praise,  it  is  the  altogether  admirable  chapter  on  "  Parthian  Art, 
Religion,  and  Customs,"  in  which  the  enthusiasm  of  the  ex- 
Camden  Professor  and  his  wide,  varied,  and  exact  archaeological 
knowledge  have  combined  to  produce  a  little  masterpiece.  It  is 
curious  to  notice  how  much  less  inspiriting  he  is  when  he  is 
writing  of  battles  and  conquests  and  warlike  operations ;  much 
of  the  book  must  surely,  we  fear,  be  in  consequence  tough  (not 
to  say  dry)  reading  for  him  who  attacks  the  subject  for  the  first 
time  in  these  pages.  But  no  doubt  this  is  partly  due  to  the 
conditions  of  Mr.  Rawlinson's  task;  there  is  not  much  room  for 
spirited  writing  when  you  have  to  condense  into  four  hundred 
pages  the  history  of  five  hundred  years,  and  when,  at  the  same 
time,  your  conscience  will  not  permit  you  to  omit  any  matter  of 
fact,  however  trivial  or  unenlightening.  All  things  considered, 
Mr.  Rawlinson  is  certainly  to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  the 
way  in  which  he  has  done  his  work. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 


HP  HE  vol  ume  of  Reproductions  of  Pictures  bi/  Sir  ,7ohn  Gilbert 
-*-     edited  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Temple,  and  published  by  Messrs' 
Blades,  East,  &  Blades,  commemorates  the  artist's  recent  gift  to 
the  City  Corporation,  and  is  both  handsome  and  appropriate. 
The  sixteen  pictures  now  in  the  Guildhall  gallery  are  reproduced 
by  collotype  process,  from  negatives  by  Messrs.  Dixon  &  Son? 
with  excellent  effect,  while  sound  judgment  is  shown  with  regard 
to  the  scale  of  rendering.    These  pictures  comprise  some  of  the 
best  examples  of  Sir  John  Gilbert's  accomplished  and  versatile 
work,  both  in  oils  and  in  water-colour — as  a  painter  of  battle- 
fields, of  martial  or  stately  pageants,  of  historical  characters  or 
scenes,  and,  lastly,  yet  of  perhaps  higher  inspiration  than  all,  of 
landscape.    The  Gilbertian  landscape  is  extremely  characteristic. 
With  certain  affinities  with  Gainsborough  and  with  Rubens,  it 
has  a  certain  distinction  of  romance  that  is  all  its  own,  and  may  be 
likened  to  a  romantic  mid-region  which,  like  the  Forest  of  Arden, 
is  in  accord  with  nature  and  yet  defies  the  topographer.  Effec- 
tively "composed"  are  these  tracts  of  wild,  rocky  woodland 
peopled  by  errant  knights,  distressed  damsels,  bandits,  or  other 
picturesque  figures.    Of  this  characteristic  landscape  the  Guild- 
hall collection  holds   admirable   examples   in   the   "  Charcoal 
Burners"  and  "A  Witch,"  from  the  Water-Colour  Society's 
Exhibition  of  1889;  in  the  Academy  painting  of  "  St.  George"; 
and  in  the  water-colour,  "The  Knight  Errant,"  of  1891.  The 
reproduction  of  these,  and  the  rest,  with  Mr.  Temple's  notes  and 
prefatory  sketch,  form  a  most  desirable  catalogue  of  a  collection 
of  pictures  that  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  representative  of  the 
artist's  gifts. 

Mr.  Walter  Crane's  Illustrations  to  Shakspeare's  "  Tempest " 
(Dent  &  Co.)  consist  of  eight  pen  designs  engraved  and  printed 
by  Duncan  C.  Dallas,  by  the  reproductive  process  known  as 
"  Dallastvpe,"  which  is  decidedly  deserving  of  the  commendation 
Mr.  Crane  awards  it  in  this  instance.  The  rendering  of  the 
drawings  is  exceedingly  good,  and  the  printing  of  them  beautiful. 
A  notable  feature  of  the  work  is  the  ingenious  mount  ing  of  the 
impressions,  arranged  in  a  box-like  album.  Mr.  Crane's  designs 
are  full  of  grace  and  the  charm  of  refinement,  though  as  illustra- 
tion it  might  be  objected  that  the  Prospero  here  presented  is 
curiously  uirmposing,  and  the  Ariel  a  young  woman—  which 
Ariel  certainly  is  not.    In  the  new  edition  of  The  Old  Garden, 
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and  other  Verses,  by  Margaret  Deland  (Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  &  Co.), 
Mr.  Crane's  decorative  faculty  and  fertility  in  design  are  delight- 
fully evident.  There  is  something  of  Blake-like  fancy  in  the 
floral  decoration  of  many  of  the  pages  of  this  pretty  volume, 
where  flowers  and  birds  and  children — in  quaint  vignette  or 
flowing  border — make  a  little  world  of  fresh  and  buoyant  fancy 
and  harmonious  colour. 

Vanity  Fair  Album — the  twenty- fifth  of  the  series — is  as 
admirable  as  ever,  in  scope  as  in  the  quality  and  execution  of  its 
portraits  of  eminent  persons — portraiture  that  presents,  as  hereto- 
fore, the  genial  aspects  of  caricature,  and  has  much  more  of  truth 
and  revelation  in  it  than  what  is  conventionally  regarded  as 
portraiture.  The  caricatural  element  varies  considerably,  and  it 
is  this  variety — not  of  treatment,  but  of  force  and  accent  in  the 
caricature — that  renders  the  collection  so  piquant  as  a  whole. 
Slight,  or  excessive,  as  this  kind  of  characterization  may  be,  the 
result  in  general  is  exceedingly  happy.  In  some  examples  the 
playful  or  perverse  spirit  of  caricature  pervades  the  whole  figure ; 
in  others  it  lies  in  the  wilful  emphasis  of  the  rendering  of  a 
gesture,  a  play  of  features,  or  a  habit  of  poise  or  walk.  Examples 
of  both  extremes  of  the  range  of  portraiture  we  have  in  the 
clever  studies  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  and  Professor  Virchow  ; 
Signor  Mascagni  and  Mr.  Carson ;  Sir  It.  Payne-Gallwey  and 
Mr.  T.  H.  Bolton — to  name  no  others  of  this  diverting  gallery. 

Hood,  who  was  his  own  illustrator,  in  more  than  one  sense, 
has  found  a  new  and  a  successful  illustrator  in  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Brock,  who  contributes  something  over  a  hundred  vivacious 
•drawings  to  Humorous  Poems,  by  Thomas  Hood  (Macmillan  & 
Co.),  with  a  preface  by  Alfred  Ainger,  whose  sketch  of  Hood's 
life  and  writings  is  written  with  excellent  taste  and  discernment. 
Mr.  Brock  is  peculiarly  happy  in  illustrating  poems  where  "  the 
noble  animal — the  horse"  plays  a  prominent  part,  as  in  the 
•"  Epping  Hunt "  and  in  the  ludicrous  ballad  of  the  sailor  who 
got  his  legs  bowed.  His  drawings  of  young  people  and  children 
are  also  exceedingly  pleasant.  Canon  Ainger's  selection  is  by  no 
means  as  representative  of  Hood's  humour  as  it  might  have  been. 
It  includes,  as  a  matter  of  course,  such  masterpieces  as  the  inimit- 
able "Faithless  Sally  Brown,"  "Nelly  Gray,"  "The  Duel,"  "A 
Sailor's  Apology,"  "  Tim  Turpin,"  "  The  Demon  Ship,"  and  some 
•other  good  things.  But  it  finds  room  for  poems  that  are  dis- 
tinctly of  Hood's  second-best,  and  misses  altogether  a  dozen  that 
are  of  the  first  rank,  such  as  the  incomparable  humour  of  "  More 
Hallabaloo,"  with  its  impeccable  puns,  and  its  street  singer  whose 
voice  had  "  all  Lablache's  body  in  it,"  and  though  it  completely 
Ailed  the  house  it  also  emptied  it. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Stead's  Two  and  Two  make  Four — a  dull  proposi- 
tion for  a  title  ;  "  Two  and  Two  make  Five  "  were  more  romantic 
— is  a  slack-jointed  romance  compounded  of  the  life  and  adven- 
tures of  the  notorious  Mr.  J.  Spencer  Balfour  and  of  the  millennium 
that  is  to  be  when  Mr.  Stead's  latest  project  is  realized,  and 
Jabez  and  his  tribe  shall  prey  no  more  on  the  guileless  Noncon- 
formist. Mr.  Manville  Fenn's  Blue  Jackets ;  or,  the  Log  of  the 
"  Teaser "  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.)  tells  of  the  adventures  of 
three  "  middies  "  in  Chinese  waters  on  board  a  cruiser  intent  on 
putting  down  piracy.  It  is  a  lively  story,  despite  the  unreality 
of  a  certain  friendly  Chinaman  who  plays  the  part  of  interpreter, 
and  is  an  exalted  moral  character,  and  the  young  midshipmen 
are  capitally  drawn.  Walter  Trevelyan,  by  J.  S.  Fletcher  (W.  &  B. 
Chambers),  is  a  story  of  the  year  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  the 
adventures  of  a  parish  apprentice  of  Plymouth  who  runs  away 
to  sea  in  a  slaver,  fights  with  the  Spaniards,  is  taken  a  prisoner  into 
Cadiz,  and  carried  as  far  as  the  English  Channel  with  the  Armada, 
whence  he  makes  an  extremely  lucky  escape.  Mr.  Fletcher  grafts 
ihis  stirring  fiction  on  to  the  stock  of  truth,  as  he  hints  in  his 
preface,  and  the  result  is  a  spirited  story  such  as  all  boys  will 
enjoy.  All  readers  of  Little  Women  know  "  Jo  "  and  "  Meg,"  the 
authors  of  Comic  Tragedies  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  a  set  of  half 
a  dozen  playr-  that  were  acted  by  them  when  they  were  yoimg 
girls  in  a  barn  adjoining  their  Concord  house.  The  plays  are 
somewhat  Radcliffian  in  diction,  and  in  sentiment  like  unto  the 
fiction  of  the  Minerva  Press.  How  the  two  girls  contrived  to 
play  four,  five,  or  six  different  characters  in  one  drama  is  a  secret 
which  the  present  volume  reveals.  Professor  Hoffmann's  Draioing- 
JRoom  Conjuring  (Routledge  &  Sons),  a  version  of  a  recent  French 
work,  Itecueil  de  Tours  de  Physique  Amusante,  does  not  profess  to 
be  a  treatise,  but  comprises  a  selection  of  illusions — card  or  coin 
tricks,  and  so  forth — which  maybe  compassed  without  any  elabo- 
rate or  very  expensive  apparatus.  The  book  combines  some  effective 
operation?,  duly  explained  by  the  text  and  illustrative  diagram? 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

PRINCE  HENRY  of  Orleans  (i)  would  probably  not  be 
sorry  to  be  described — as  a  namesake  of  his,  Catherine 
Seyton's  brother  and  double,  was  described — as  "  one  of  the 
frackest  youths  "  in  France ;  and  he  has  done  his  best  to  deserve 
it.  Perhaps  the  best  was  not  very  great,  and,  while  we  have 
never  troubled  ourselves  much  about  the  Prince's  Anglophobia 
(we  are  used  to  the  alternation  of  giving  asylum  to  Orleans 
princes  and  receiving  abuse  from  them),  we  have  had  occasion  to 
rebuke  the  bad  manners  of  his  remarks  on  English  authorities, 
who  always  received  him  with  courtesy,  and  sometimes  picked 
him  out  of  scrapes  by  his  pinafore  much  as  the  lady's-maid  did  to 
Henry  Fairchild,  another  namesake.  Here  there  is  no  offence, 
and,  though  not  a  great  deal  of  interest,  some  instruction. 
The  Prince's  journey  lay  through  the  parts  which  since  have 
become  notorious  in  the  Anglo-French  dispute  over  the  body 
of  Siam.  He  went  from  Hanoi  by  the  rivers  and  over  the 
mountains  to  Luang  Prabang,  th«,t  pleasant,  semi-independent 
State — a  sort  of  inland  Cythera  or  South  Sea  island — which 
Lord  Rosebery,  if  he  had  had  quite  his  own  way,  would 
probably  have  saved  for  Siam  or  England.  And  then  he 
dropped  down  to  Bangkok.  He  had  few  adventures  (though  in 
Tonquin  itself  there  were  rumours  of  "  Flags  "  of  divers  colours), 
no  hardships,  and  few  very  remarkable  experiences.  But,  as  it 
is  the  business  of  the  descendants  of  Louis  Philippe  to  be  business- 
like young  princes,  he  has  very  elaborate  accounts  of  the  Tonquin 
coal-mines,  which  are  going  "  literally  to  cut  the  throat  of  England 
and  Belgium,"  as  well  as  of  the  various  products  of  the  different 
countries  ;  while,  as  a  young  French  prince  must  also  be  a  man 
of  science,  he  gives  abundant  ethnological  descriptions  of  the 
various  races  he  meets.  The  book  is  illustrated  by  reproductions 
of  the  Prince's  own  photographs.  Some  of  the  types  given  of 
the  Laos  tribes  are  sufficiently  hideous,  and  even  the  represen- 
tative chosen  of  the  beauties  of  Luang  Prabang  (where  there  used 
to  be  a  delightfully  perverse  law  that  young  unmarried  men  were 
exempt  from  military  service,  because  if  they  went  away  the 
girls  would  have  nobody  to  make  love  to  them)  is  rather  like  a 
pretty  smooth-skinned  monkey. 

On  politics  the  Prince,  of  course,  airs  his  well-known  views, 
and  we  gather  from  some  things  he  says  that  the  "  Chinese  buffer 
State  "  notion,  which  had  not  been  started  when  he  wrote,  would 
find  in  him  a  most  violent  opponent.  Buthe  really  gives  himself 
and  his  whole  school  away  when  he  writes  in  a  moment  of  candour 
or  thoughtlessness  of  the  Laos  districts  : — "  La  region  traversee 
par  le  cours  superieur  du  Mekong  se  decompose  en  royaumes  et 
en  principautes.  .  .  .  Payant.des  tributs  tantot  a  droite,  tantot  a 
gauche,  parfois  des  deux  cotes  a  la  fois,  ces  etats  laotiens  ont 
pus  souvent  etre  aussi  justement  consideres  comme  birmans  que 
comme  anamites  ou  plus  tard  siamois."  That  is  the  whole  English 
case  in  a  nutshell  ;  and  after  its  admission  we  really  do  not  know 
that  it  is  necessary  to  argue  the  question  of  right  with  Prince 
Henry. 

One  hardly  expects  to  find  a  solid  contribution,  in  two  stout 
volumes,  to  English  county  and  family  history  made  by  a  Frenchman 
in  French  ;  but  this  is  a  modest,  and  almost  a  grudging,  description 
to  give  of  M.  de  Trenqualeon's  work  on  West  Grinstead  and  the 
Carylls  (2).  It  is  true,  as  will,  indeed,  easily  be  guessed,  that  the 
author's  interest  in  his  subject  is  primarily  religious ;  but  this 
has  not  prevented  him  from  giving  both  sides  of  what  his  sub- 
title frankly  calls  an  "Etude  historique  et  religieuse  sur  leComt(5 
de  Sussex."  A  great  deal — indeed,  the  major  part — of  his  work 
seems  to  have  been  drawn  from  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
assisted  by  long  and  frequent  visits  to  the  spot.  He  has  reprinted 
a  considerable  number  of  Caryll  letters,  has  given  some  interest- 
ing details  of  accounts,  &c,  and  though,  of  course,  he  has  not 
exactly  kept  out  a  sectarian  touch,  here  and  there  has  indulged  in 
it  but  moderately. 

We  are  afraid  M.  Dietrich  must  have  been  wofully  at  a  loss 
for  profitable  occupation  when  he  took  to  translating  Herr 
Nordau's  book  of  Degeneracy  in  Art  and  Literature  (3).  We  are 
not  frantic  admirers  of  certain  modern  developments  in  either. 
But  when  a  person,  borrowing  from  the  eminent  Signor  Lombroso 
a  craze  about  "  degeneracy,"  and  applying  it  with  truly  German 
clumsiness  right  and  left,  gives  us  at  one  fell  swoop,  or  a  suc- 
cession of  fell  swoops,  Miss  Greenaway  and  M.  Maeterlinck,  Mr. 
Burne-Jones  and  Count  Tolstoi,  as  a  series  of  parallel  products 
accounted  for  by  the  same  critique  scientifique,  we  can  only  shrug 
our  shoulders.    Herr  Nordau,  it  appears,  is  convinced  that  "  les 

(1)  Autour  du  Tonkin.  Par  Henri  Philippe  d'Orle'ans.    Paris  :  Calmanu 
Levy. 

(2)  Wnt  G 1  instead  el  la  CarijU,    Par  Max  de  Trenquale'ja.  Paris: 
Tone'.    London  :  Burns  &  Oates. 

(3)  Degenerescencc.    Par  Max  Nordau.    Traduit  par  A.  Dietrich. 
Pans :  Alcan. 
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graphomanes  et  leurs  gardes  du  corps  critiques  "  will  "  torture  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  Indian  fashion,"  an  indiscreet  truth-teller  like 
himself.  We  trust  we  shall  have  something  better  to  do  than 
to  take  so  much  trouble  about  a  person  the  imbecility  of  whose 
judgment  is,  perhaps,  a  little  relieved  or  excused  by  the  inaccuracy 
of  his  information. 

"We  have  a  greater  respect  for  M.  Margueritte's  talents  than 
for  those  of  any  young  French  novelist,  but  we  are  afraid  that  he 
has  "made  false  route,"  as  his  countrymen  say,  in  La  toitrmente{/\). 
The  situation  of  a  husband  who  tries  the  experiment  of  pardoning 
his  wife  for  the  unpardonable  is  not  a  possible  one — or,  if  it  is 
possible,  has  not  been  made  so  here,  though  M.  Margueritte  has 
steered  clear  to  a  degree  which  is  very  remarkable  both  of 
mawkishness  and  its  opposite,  and  has  achieved  viriU  vraie  in 
some  of  his  most  harrowing  analyses.  Perhaps  he  might  have 
come  nearer  success  if  he  had  given  us  a  different  heroine.  But 
really  a  young  woman  who,  as  she  says,  loving  her  husband, 
adopts  the  proceedings  of  Therese  Halluys  for  no  particular  reason 
except  that  she  ia  annoyed  at  his  giving  a  home  to  his  homeless 
sister,  does  not  seem  worth  putting  oneself  out  for,  even  if  she 
has  green  eyes — at  least  in  a  book.  In  the  flesh,  of  course,  it 
might  be  different. 

We  have  received  two  additions  to  the  "  Intermediate  "  division 
of  Messrs.  Rivington,  Percival,  &  Co.'s  "  Modern  French  Series," 
Chez  les  sauvages,  an  episode  of  Sandeau's  well-known  Boche-aux- 
mouett.es,  edited  by  M.  Duhamel,  and  Erckmann-Chatrian's  Le 
tr&sor  du  vieux  seigneur,  by  M.  Minsscn. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THERE  is  a  briskness — an  unleisurely  briskness,  we  may 
say — about  the  correspondence  and  journals  collected  in  the 
two  volumes  of  Letters  of  Asa  Gray,  edited  by  Jane  Loring 
Gray  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  which  is  not  a  little  characteristic  of 
the  activity  and  energy  that  characterized  the  most  distinguished 
of  American  botanists  during  a  long  and  busy  life.    As  a  piece 
of  condensed  writing,  it  would  be  difficult  to  match  the  fragment 
of  "  Autobiography,"  which  is  carried  to  the  writer's  thirtieth 
year,  and  occupies  only  eight-and-twenty  pages.    Excepting  in 
the  opening  pages  that  deal  with  the  parents  and  grand-parents 
of  Dr.  Gray,  nothing  is  recorded  but  the  leading  facts — dates  and 
events — and  these  in  the  most  succinct  form  conceivable.  Nothing 
superfluous  is  put  down,  beyond  a  doubt,  though  some  would 
hesitate  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  wanting.    The  "  Journal," 
in  the  first  volume,  and  much  of  the  correspondence,  reveal  the 
same  businesslike  habit,  even  when  the  occasion  would  seem  to 
favour  a  more  recreative  style,  as  when  he  records  his  first  meet- 
ings with  famous  men  of  sjience.    Dr.  Gray  was  a  prodigious 
letter-writer,  and  corresponded  with  De  Candolle,  Sir  William 
Hooker,  Darwin,  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  Bentham,  and  other  leading 
men  in  the  scientific  world.    "  The  greater  part  of  the  immense 
mass  of  letters  he  wrote,"  says  Mrs.  Gray,  "  were  necessarily 
purely  scientific,  uninteresting  except  to  the  person  addressed ; 
so  that  many  of  those  published  are  merely  fragments,  and 
very  few  are  given  completely."    We  confess  we  should  have 
enjoyed  the  publication  of  these  purely  scientific  letters.  The 
editor,  however,  has  made  it  the  aim  —  doubtless  the  more 
popular  aim  —  of  these  volumes  to  show,  as  far  as  possible, 
in  Dr.  Gray's  own  words  "his  life  and  occupation,"  and  they 
certainly  offer  a  clear  and  interesting  view  of  the  activity  of 
that  lite,  and  the  many-sided  interests  of  its  occupation.  The 
journal  of  his  first  sojourn  in  London  is  suggestive  of  a  continual 
succession  of  visits  to  famous  persons  or  places,  with  strictly  ob- 
served Sabbath  intervals  spent  in   attending  various  chapels. 
George  Whitfield's  chapel,  in  the  Tottenham  Court  Road,  recalled 
"  more  interesting  associations  than  Westminster  Abbey  or  any 
vast  and  splendid  cathedral."    There  are  various  references  to 
the   sermons,   especially    those    of   Baptist    Noel — "my  old 
favourite,"  he  calls  him- — of  whom  he  held  a  high  opinion.  In 
the  letters  to  Darwin  and  other  English  friends,  written  during  the 
Secession  war,  there  are  some  explosive  outbursts  concerning  the 
"  wicked  rebellion,"  and  some  amusing  observations  of  a  wrathful 
nature  on  the  perversity  of  the  English  press.    Dr.  Gray  was  not 
merely  a  staunch  Unionist,  as  some  were,  in  speech  and  writing. 
He  contributed  to  the  war  fund,  and  enlisted  in  a  company,  com- 
posed of  men  incapacitated  from  going  to  the  front,  that  was 
organized  to  guard  the  State  arsenal  at  Cambridge.    In  a  letter 
to  Darwin — "  the  only  Hiitisher,"  he  declares,  to  whom  he  wrote 
on  the  subject— he  is  convinced  that  Jefferson  Davis  richly  de- 
served to  be  hanged,  though  he  would  not  have  him  hanged,  "for 
his  more  complete  humiliation/'  alter  conviction  and  sentence. 
Altogether  there  was  nothing  of  n  Gallio  in  the  mental  constitu- 

(4)  La  tourmtnte.    Par  Paul  Margueritte.    Paris:  Kulb. 


tion  of  this  eminent  botanist,  and  the  sturdy  independence  of  his 
character  is  in  various  ways  described  in  these  volumes. 

The  Peine  Estate,  by  Helen  Dawes  Brown  (Osgood,  Mcllvaine, 
&  Co.),  is  a  story  not  without  cleverness,  if  somewhat  "precious" 
in  style,  about  a  will  that  was  lost  or  missing,  and  is  found,  by 
which  the  heroine — an  extremely  "  high-toned  "  young  lady — is 
dispossessed  of  an  inheritance  which  she  had  never  counted  upon 
possessing.  But  since  she  marries  the  right  man  all  is  well  in  the 
end.  He  behaves  nobly  in  the  matter  when  sorely  tried  by  cir- 
cumstances, which,  though  somewhat  uncommon,  are  skilfully 
developed  by  the  author.  Analysis  and  observation  are  well- 
marked  properties  in  this  American  story,  and  there  are  some 
capital  sketches  of  the  minor  kind,  such  as  the  young  woman  who 
recites  Browning  after  the  principles  of  Delsarte  in  fashionable 
New  York  drawing-rooms. 

Tiari,  by  Mrs.  Dora  Hort  (Fisher  Unwin),  is  a  Tahitian  romance 
that  suggests  the  inspiration  of  "  Pierre  Loti,"  though  in  no 
agreeable  sense.  It  tells  of  a  Frenchman  whose  views  of  "native 
marriage "  are  undisguised,  and  of  an  Englishman — a  cold, 
moralizing  precisian — who  drifts  into  a  native  marriage  out  of 
pure  philanthropy,  and  then  bullies  and  preaches  his  unhappy 
wife  to  death. 

The  Visionary  (Hodder  Brothers)  is  a  translation  by  Jessie 
Muir  of  Jonas  Lie's  first  romance  Den  Fremsynte,  which  appeared 
in  1870,  and  is  now  done  into  English  as  a  whole  for  the  first 
time,  though  Mr.  Nisbet  Bain  has  included  an  episode  from  it  in 
his  recent  volume  of  translations  from  Jonas  Lie's  short  stories. 
That  so  striking  and  powerful  a  romance  should  have  escaped  the 
translator  until  now  is  something  strange.  Miss  Muir's  work  is 
well  done  and  should  find  many  readers. 

Another  translation,  and  of  some  interest  to  novel-readers,  is 
Marianela  (Digby,  Long,  &  Co.),  by  Mary  Wharton,  from  the 
Spanish  of  B.  Perez  Galdos,  whose  more  sentimental  treatment 
of  a  tragic  theme  offers  a  strange  contrast  with  Jonas  Lie's 
robuster  method. 

Of  A  Book  of  Strange  Sins,  by  Coulson  Kernahan  (Ward, 
Lock,  Bowden,  &  Co.),  it  must  be  said  that  the  title  is  better 
than  the  book,  and  nothing  but  a  catching  title  to  stories  that 
are  in  no  sense  admirable  or  remarkable. 

"  Educationalists  "  will  not  be  converted,  we  fear,  by  the  rosy 
vision  Mr.  Edward  Hartington  has  depicted  in  The  New- 
Academe  (Chapman  &  Hall)  of  the  ideal  school,  a  kind  of  Liberty 
Hall,  or  "  go  as  you  please  "  school,  where  the  boys  do  what  they 
like,  and  masters  make  love  to  charming  lady-assistants.  It  is 
magnificent,  but  it  is  not  schooling. 

Book  Song,  edited  by  Gleeson  White  (Elliot  Stock),  is  a  collec- 
tion of  verse,  concerning  books  and  the  love  of  books,  somewhat 
akin  to  the  little  volume  of  Ballads  of  Books  editei  by  Mr. 
Lang  and  Mr.  Brander  Matthews,  though  of  less  definite  scope 
and  of  more  generous  comprehension.  Indeed,  Mr.  Gleeson 
White's  net  is  a  large  one  and  small  in  the  mesh.  It  holds  the 
comely  fish  and  the  most  minor  of  poet's  minnows.  But  the  dis- 
creet reader  will  find  much  in  the  anthology  to  delight  him, 
though  most  of  the  "  much  "  will  be  familiar  to  him. 

Mr.  Barnett  Smith's  Women  of  Benoivn  (Allen  &  Co.),  or 
"studies  of  eminent  women,"  comprise  papers  on  the  lives  and 
works  of  Frederika  Bremer,  Lady  Blessington — called  "Mar- 
guerite "  by  Mr.  Barnett  Smith — George  Eliot,  Jenny  Lind,  Mrs. 
Somerville,  George  Sand,  Mary  Carpenter,  Lady  Morgan,  Rachel, 
and  Lady  Hester  Stanhope.  The  selection  is  decidedly  well 
devised,  the  field  embraced  by  the  essays  is  agreeablv  varied,  and 
the  result  on  the  whole  is  a  pleasing  volume  of  sketches. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  dealt  with  the  many  admirable 
features  of  the  handsome  illustrated  edition  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  R. 
Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  People.  (Macmillan  &  Co.), 
edited  by  Mrs.  Green  and  Miss  Kate  Norgate,  the  third  volume 
of  which  has  just  appeared,  enriched  with  excellent  reproduc- 
tions of  old  prints  in  English  or  foreign  museums,  engravings 
after  historical  portraits,  and  a  fine  selection  of  topographic  and 
archaeological  illustrations  from  various  sources.  It,  would  be 
hard  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  all  this  contemporary  illus- 
tration of  the  times  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Restoration, 
of  which  the  present  volume  treats,  to  the  intelligent  student  of 
history  who  consults  the  Key-notes  prefixed  to  each  volume. 

Peverilof  the  Peak  (Nimmo),  three  volumes,  "  Border  "  edition 
of  the  Waverlcy  Novels,  is  the  longest,  and  far  from  the 
strongest,  of  the  series.  Concerning  the  weak  points  of  the  story 
the  editor  is  less  disposed  to  leniency  than  when  treating  of  cer- 
tain other  examples  of  weakness  in  the  novels.  liven  Mr.  Lang 
does  not  approve  of  the  audacious  anachronisms  of  the  story  am! 
its  inordinate  length.  Of  the  Popish  Plot — that  still  vext. 
mystery — he  gives  a  good  summary — clear,  brief,  judicious.  The 
illustrations,  which  include  etchings  after  well-known  paintings 
by  Mr.  Orchardson  and  the  late  Mr.  Pettie,  are  excellent,  for  the 
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most  part,  though  the  graceful  Fenella  of  Mr.  Hopkins  scarcely 
agrees  with  Scott's  description. 

Miss  Christina  Rossetti's  delightful  "  Nursery  Rhyme  Book," 
Sing  Song  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  also  appears  in  new  and  enlarged 
form,  with  the  charming  woodcuts  after  designs  by  Arthur 
Hughes. 

From  Messrs.  Archibald  Constable  &  Co.  we  hare  a  new 
■edition  of  Father  Sangermano's  still  valuable  description  of 
Burma — The  Burmese  Empire  a  Hundred  Years  Ago — with  Mr. 
John  Jardine's  introduction,  notes,  bibliography,  and  a  good 
map. 

To  the  new  volume  of  the  excellent  "  Dryburgh  "  edition  of 
Scott—  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel  (A.  &  C.  Black)— Mr.  Godfrey 
C.  Hindley  contributes  some  capital  illustrations,  his  drawing  of 
the  habitues  of  "  Beaujeu's,"  of  King  James,  and  the  rest,  being 
full  of  spirit. 

We  have  also  received  Essays  of  Elia  and  Last  Essays  of  Elia, 
■edited  by  Mr.  Charles  Kent,  two  volumes  of  Messrs.  Routledge's 
pretty  "  Pocket  Library  " ;  The  Icelander  s  Sword,  by  S.  Baring 
Gould  (Methuen  &  Co.),  new  edition ;  A  Treatise  on  Money,  by 
J.  Shield  Nicholson,  M.A.  (A.  &  C.  Black),  new  edition,  with  six 
new  essays;  Tidal  Rivers:  their  Hydraulics,  Improvement,  and 
Navigation,  by  W.  H.  Wheeler  (Longmans  &  Co.),  with  illustra- 
tions, the  first  volume  of  "  Longmans'  Civil  Engineering  Series  " ; 
Betting  and  Gambling,  by  Major  Seton  Churchill  (Nisbet  &  Co.)  ; 
Greece  in  the  Age  of  Pericles,  by  Arthur  J.  Grant  (John 
Murray),  "University  Extension  Manuals";  A  Text-Book  of 
Elementary  Design,  by  Richard  G.  Hatton  (Chapman  &  Hall) ; 
Egyptian  Art,  by  Charles  Ryan  (Chapman  &  Hall),  an  ele- 
mentary handbook  for  students ;  Records ;  including  the  Prin- 
cipal Events  of  My  Life,  an  album  designed  by  E.  S.  G.  (Gilbert 
&  Rivington) ;  About  Perak,  by  F.  A.  Swettenham  (Singapore : 
"  Straits  Times  "),  descriptive  sketches  of  Perak  and  the  Malays, 
&c. ;  A  Yoshwara  Episode,  by  A.  M.  (Scott),  "  Wheeler's  Indian 
Library  "  ;  Ideala,  by  Charles  Grissen  (Portland,  Oregon :  Lewis  & 
Dryden  Co.),  a  romance  inverse  ;  An  Army  Doctor's  Romance,  by 
Grant  Allen  (Raphael  Tuck  &  Sons) ;  A  Legend  of  Montrose, 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  illustrated  by  W. 
Hole  ;  Kingsley's  Westtvard  Ho  !  abridged  for  schools  (Macmillan 
&  Co.) ;  Les  OEuvres  Latines  Apocryphes  du  Dante,  a  critical 
study,  by  Dr.  Prompt  (Venice  :  Olschki)  ;  De  Fidiculis  Biographia, 
by  Edward  Heron-Allen  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.),  third  sup- 
plement; The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke,  "Higher  Religious 
Teaching,"  by  the  Rev.  G.  Hugh  Jones  (Lang,  Neil,  &  Co.) ; 
Elementary  Course  of  Practical  Science,  by  Hugh  Gordon,  Part  I. 
{Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  Bandage  Drill  for  Children,  by  Mrs.  Francis 
Steinthal,  with  music  and  illustrations  (Philip  &  Son) ;  The 
Candidates'  and  Agents1  Guide  in  Contested  Elections,  by  H.  C. 
Richards  (Jordan  &  Sons)  ;  Xenophon  :  Tales  from  the  Cyropeedia, 
•edited  by  C.  H.  Keene,  M.A.  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  "  Elementary 
Classics "  series ;  The  Nazarenes,  a  drama,  by  H.  N.  Crellin 
(Chatto  &  Windus) ;  Our  Ghosts,  by  Edmund  Leigh  (Digby, 
Long,  &  Co.) ;  and  That  Mis.  Grundy,  by  L.  C.  Skey  (Arundel 
Publishing  Company,  Lim.). 

In  last  week's  Saturday  Review  we  found  fault  with  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang  for  saying  (as  by  mischance  we  thought  he  said) 
in  his  St.  Andrews  (Longmans)  that  no  minister  is  needed  at  St. 
Andrews.  What  Mr.  Lang  wrote  was  minster,  which  is  some- 
what different,  and  we  much  regret  the  mistake.  Also  we  were 
in  error  as  to  the  forthcoming  history,  which  cannot  be  by  the  late 
Mr.  Lyon. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 

Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  Messrs.  R.  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street, 
or  to  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London. 
A  printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 
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(CRYSTAL   PALACE  PANTOMIME,  JACK  AND  THE 

^  BEANSTALK.  Written  by  HORACE  LENNARD.  Produced  by  OSCAR 
BARRETT.  E\ery  Afternoon  ct  3,  and  on  Thursday  and  Saturday  Eveniu^^  at  7  30. 
Plenty  of  1  un  and  the  Grandest  Spectacular  Display.  Numbered  seats.  2s.  bd.,  3s.  Gd.,  anu 
ii. ;  may  be  booked  one  month  in  advance.    Unnumbered  seat*.  Is.  and  Is.  t;d. 

AGRA,  DELHI,  CAWNPORE,  LUCKNOW,  BENARES, 

A-c — PINAL  SERIES  of  EASTERN  DRAWINGS  by  Mr.  JOHN  VARLEY.  NOW 
ON  VIEW,  and  will  Close  on  Dec.  30._The  JAPANESE  GALLERY,  2«  New  Bond  St. ,W. 


ESTABLISHED  1810. 

IMPORTANT  BONUS  STATEMENT 

"  An  aggregate  return  will  thus  be  made  to 

Participating  Policyholders  of  an  amount  actually 

in  excess  of  all  loadings  charged  in  the  premiums 

for  expenses,  profits  and  contingencies." 

Vide  Press. 

The  proof  of  this  statement  will  he  supplied  on  application  to 
the  Actuary. 

LARGE    CASH  BONUSES 

IMPROVED  BUSINESS  FACILITIES 

AND 

IMMEDIATE  SETTLEMENT  OF  CLAIMS. 

Apply  also  for  the  NEW  PROSPECTUS  for  the  current  year, 
and  for  Proposal  Forms  and  Information  as  to  all  classes  of 
Assurance  to 

HARRIS  C.  L.  SAUNDERS, 

General  Manager. 
63  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

PALL  MALL  CLUB. 

26  SUFFOLK  ST.,  PALL  MALL  EAST,  S.W. 

Established  for  social  purposes  only. 

Premises  consist  of  spacious,  lofty,  and  well-lighted  rooms,  with  frontage  to 
Pall  Mall. 

Subscription,  £3  3s.  per  annum.    Entrance  Fee,  £2  2s.  (suspended  for  the  first 
200  Members,  who  are  now  being  elected). 
Full  information  sent  on  application  to  the  Sechetabt. 

THE  ROYAL  ERAKD  PIANOFORTES. 

ERARD  PIANOS  and  HARPS 

Can  be  obtained  by  the  Public  upon  the  Most  Favourable  Terms  of  any  Pianos 
made.  They  are  the  Most  Perfect  Instruments  that  can  be  manufactured,  and  will 
last,  practically,  for  ever.  A  visit  to  see  the  New  Models  and  the  "  Erard  Museum  " 
will  be  welcomed  at  any  time. 

S.  &  P.  ERARD, 

ROYAL  PIANOFORTE  MAKERS,  18  Great  Marlborough  Street,  London,  W. 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

E  P  P  S  '  S 

(BREAKFAST— SUPPER) 

COCOA. 

NEEDS  ONLY  BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

GOLD  MEDAL  INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH  EXHIBITION. 

BENGER'S 
FOOD 

For  INFANTS,  CHILDREN,  and  INVALIDS. 

^Retained  when  all  other  Foods  are  reie  ted."— London  Medical  Record, 
In  Tins.  Is.  6d.,  2s.  fid..  5p.,  ani  1'  s.,  of  all  Chemisti,  &c. 

CELLU  LAR    A  £  R  T  EX 

LINEN     FITTED  SHIRTS. 

The  wearer  of  the  above  shirt  is  protected  from  the  dansers  of  chill  and  cold  which  are 
associated  with  the  use  of  the  ordinnry  long-cloth  dress  shirt.   Peilect  warmth  aud  perfect 

vtntilation  are  en-ured. 
"THIS  IS  THE  TRUE  AND  NATURAL  PRINCIPLE  OF  CLOTHING. "-The  Lancet. 
Illustrated  Price-List  of  full  range  of  Cellular  Goods,  for  Men,  fVomn,  and  Children* 
tctth  numes  of  250  Country  Agents,  sent  post-free  on  application, 

ROBERT  SCOTT,  14  and  15  POULTRY,  CHEAPSIDE,  E.C. 
OLIVER  BROS.,  417  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
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HOTELS. 

TLFRACOMBE.— Warmest  Seaside  Winter  Resort  in  England 

-J-  ILFRACOMBE  MOTEL.  The  PRINCIPAL  HOTEL  in  ILFRACOMBE  First- 
C  ass  Return  Tickets  issued  (rum  London  (Waterloo),  L.  &  S.-W.  lily.,  from  No v  c  ni  1 1  cr  1  to 
Mured  14.  .nelud.iiK  seven  .lays' lied.Board,iii,dAtteiMl,mee,ntthe  II  i ?R.\< '< 1  \l  I(K  MOTEL 

^^-wiSttffl  Wi,.f,fr- Trui,,s  kavc  Uttte,iuo  1 1  **  ""d  3 


TjRIGHTON.  -  BEDFORD     HOTEL.  Old-Established. 
DnjodM  to  situition   Opposite  West  Pier.  Spacious  Coflfce  nd  Readine-  Rooms 

f„  al7?ne,rmsrV'Ce-  CuUin..  Excellent  Wines.  Moderate  Tariff  Elce^icLMlt 
mail  looms.   (;EO  HECKFOKD,  Manager. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

THE  COLONIAL  COLLEGE 

and  TRAINING  FARMS,  Ld. 

HOLLESLEY  BAT,  SUFFOLK. 

For  the  Training  of  those  destined  for  Colonial  Life,  &c. 

pt,TlV3Cfnl!efo>0wnsand  Farms  for  the  i"struction  of  its  Students  a  fine  Seaside 
Estate  or  1,800  acres. 

Prospectus  on  application  to  the  Resident  Director. 

ROYAL    INDIAN    ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 

COOPERS  HILL,  STAINES. 
IWM?  „C°.l|Pr?  ?f  STUDY  is  arranged  to  at  in  ENOINEER  for  employment  in  Europe 
T°eSecre  a I'vS^'.T:  lifiSS,  h"!T>'  BTUDJBMrS  willta  .dml&a  in  Septcmlw ESBS 
El  Sneers  m  the  P" ■ lie  \v  ,r  .f  v"'6"*'  ™r,™"!l)Ctit.on.  Twelve  Appointments  as  Assistant 
£  tip"  ft  ?  fi  ,  VT,ks  apartment  and  Three  Apiiomtmcnts  as  Assistant  Superin- 
CoTlege.  lelfgraph  Dcpartment.-For  particulars  apply  to  the  Skouktaby  at  the 

T?  ADLEY  COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIPS,  1894.— Two  of 
QENTLEMAN'S  FUR-LINED  OVERCOAT.lined  throughout 

£M  •  lie. rifleafor  »'  iV"0  B.°'"1  Ketl  Kus!,ian.  Fur,  C"llar  nnd  Cuff"-  ™rfeetly  new.  Worth 
EdgVare  Road,  London  W.  Appr0Vl"-  bunker  8  W*"enee.-0.  GLYDE,  40  North  Street. 


Direct  to  the  rublic.   No  Shops.   No  Agents. 
C.   F.   HUNT,    TEA  BEOKEE. 

LONDON  :  ib  EASTCHEAP,  E.C. 
„„„0ne  lb-  of  rea"y  Fine  Tea  wi»  80  as  far  as  Two  lbs.  of  medium  Tea 

r.S^S^  TEA-  3s-  aDd  4s-  Per  lb-  FINE  DARJEELING  and 
KANGRA  VALLEY,  2s.  per  lb.  2d.  per  lb.  postage  extra. 

Packed  fresh  from  bulk  on  receipt  of  Order.   Not  less  than  1  lb 
Cash  System,  Crossed  Orders  and  Cheques. 


THE 


ROYAL  WESTMINSTER  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL, 

19  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  WEST  STRAND,  W.C. 

Founded  in  1816,  by  the  late  G.  J.  GUTHRIE,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  for  the  Relief  of 
Indigent  Persons  afflicted  with  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 


ENTIRELY  SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patrons. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

H.R.H.  THE  PRINOE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 

President— H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G. 

Chairman — SIR  CHARLES  TURNER,  K.C.I.E. 

Treasurers  i  G-  B'  HUDSON,  Esq..  M.P. 
treasurers  {  H_  L1NDSAY  ANTROBUS,  Esq. 


'iHiM  Hospital  receives  the  Indigent  Poor  on  their  own  application,  without 
Letters  of  Recommendation,  and  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  system  of  true  Charitv 
SSfSS  '22°  P"°r  per?rUS  3re,re»eTed  annually.  It  has  afforded  aid  to  upwards  of 
400,000  suffereis  since  its  establishment. 

There  are  30  Beds  available  for  In- Patients  constantly  occupied. 

The  undoubted  fact  that  London  is  trending  westward  makes  it  every  dav  more 
argent  that  a  large,  perfectly  constructed,  and  easily  accessible  Eye  Hospital 
should  be  built  to  meet  the  imperative  and  constantly  growing  needs  of  the  poor 
who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis  and  the  United  Kingdom.  ' 

The  accommodation  in  the  present  building  for  both  Out-  and  In-Patients  is 
wholly  l-  adequite  to  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  relief.  This  will  necessitate 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Hospital  on  a  New  Site,  to  provide  which,  and  erect  thenou 
an  ed  flee  replete  with  all  the  modern  improvements  rendered  urgent  by  the  rapid 
advance  in  Ophthalmic  Science  and  Surgery,  a  sum  of  at  least' £50  000  will  bo 
required.  ' 

The  Committee  urgently  appeal  for  New  Annual  Subscriptions  for  maintenance 
purposes,  and  they  ear.  cstly  plead  with  the  Benevolent  to  enable  them  to  build  the 
much  needed  New  Hospital. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  should  he  sent  to  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Coutts  &  Co 
Strand  ;  Messrs.  Orutnmond,  Charing  Cross  ;  or  to 

T.  BEATTIE-OAMPBELL,  Secretary. 
Legacies  are  also  especially  solicited. 


QITY  Of  LONDON  TRUSS  SOCIETY,  .35  Finsbury  Square' 

for  tho  Belief  Of  the  Ruptured  Poor  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

Established  1807. 

Patron— II.K.II.  the  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

The  patient,  (numborlng  now  about  10,000  in  tho  year)  arc  of  both  sexes  and  all  n-cs  from 

inrm  I,"'  T.',  "!  "  P  "'•  °ver  401'860  piaieut"  httVe  bcou  relieved  niuce  the 
formation  ol  (he  charity  up  to  the  present  date. 

n9^01.1. P  h?°u  S  ."V,  I)(WATIOr"  "III  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Society  . 
Hanker.,  Lloyd',  Hank,  Limited, 711  Lombard  Street ,  and  by  the  Secretary  at  the  In.tltutlo. 

JOHN  NORBURY,  TrrnitHrrr. 
JOHN  WIIITTINQTON,  Secretary. 


INSURANCES,  BANKS,  &c. 


NATIONAL  PROVIDENT 

Invested  Funds,  £4,700,000.  IMCTITIITIAU 
Profits  Divided,  £4,600,000.  IINO  II  I  U  I  ION. 

Paid  in  Claims,  £8,800,000.       FOR  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANOB 

All  the  Profits  are  divided  amongst  the  Assured.  Est.  1833. 

ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCE  POLICIES, 
Combining  Life  Assurance  at  Minimum  Cost  with  provision  for  old  age. 
ARTHUR  SMITHBR,  Actuary  and  Secretary,  48  Graceohurch  St.,  London,  B.O 


SETTLEMENT  ASSURANCES. 

NO  TRUSTEES  REQUIRED. 

INCOME  of  5%  on  Sum  Assured  GUARANTEED  to  Husband 

during  Old  Age  and  to  Widow.   Policy  Moneys  reserved  for  the  Children. 


ROYAL    EXCHANGE   ASSURANCE,    LONDON,  E.C. 

Or  to  WEST-END  BRANCH,  20  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 

SUN    INSURANCE  OFFICE. 

FIRE)         63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.O.  Founded  171/0. 

THE   OLDEST   PURELY   FIRE    OFFICE   IN   THE  WORLD. 
Sum  Insured  in  1892,  £391,800,000. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 
,HE     IMPERIAL     INSURANCE     COMPANY    LIMITED.  FIRE 
Est.  1803.-1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  2S  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £1,800,000.    Paid-up,  £300,000.     Total  Funds,  £1,000,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


RANK   of   NEW    ZEALAND.— Incorporated  by  Act  of 

General  Assembly,  July  39,1861.-  Bankers  to  the  New  Zealand  Government. 
Head  Office— I  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Capital  Paid-up   £900,000 

ReserveFund  Unvested  in  Consols)....  £45,000 

Reserve  Liability  XI, 500,000 

This  Bank  grants  drafts  on  all  its  branches  and  agencies,  and  transacts  every  descrict  o» 
of  banking  business  connected  with  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  Fiji,  on  the  most  favou. 
ableterms. 

The  London  Office  receives  fixed  deposits  of  £50,  and  upwards,  rates  and  particular!  o2 
which  can  be  ascertained  on  application. 

C.  G.  TEGETMEIER.  Manager. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

T>  IRKBECK  BANK,  Southampton  Bldgs.,  Chancery  Lane,  London, 

-»^TWO-AND-A-HALF  per  CENT.  INTEREST  on  DEPOSITS,  repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  whea 
not  drawn  below  £100.  ' 

SAVINGS  DEPARTMENT.  For  the  encouragement  of  Thrift  the  bank  receives  small 
sums  on  deposit,  and  allows  interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £1. 

B IRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 
PREVENTION  OF  CRUELTY  TO  CHILDREN 

7  HARPDR  STREET,  BLOOMSBURY,  W.C. 
Patron — THE  QTJEEN. 

The  Object  of  the  Society  is  to  secure  an  Endurable  Life  for  Children. 
Since  its  formation  in  1884  the  Society  has  investigated  31,011  complaints  oi 
Cruelty  to  Children. 

General  Ill-Treatment.  5,145.  Neglect  and  Starvation,  17,337.  Begging  Cases,  2,012-. 
Assaults,  2,545.     Abandonment  and  Exposure,  2,074.     Immorality,  1,359. 
Other  Wrongs,  1,063. 

The  Welfare  of  71,952  Children  was  involved  in  the  above. 

Complaints  investigated  in  any  part  of  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland. 
Names  of  informants  kept  strictly  private. 
A  uditors — GERARD  VAN  DE  LIND  &  SON.       Bankers  -  COUTTS  Si  CO. 
BENJAMIN  WAUGH,  Honorary  Director. 

HPHE    HOSPITAL    for    DISEASES    of    the  THROAT, 

-L  GOLDEN  SQUARE,  W.   (Founded  18G3.) 

Patron — HIS  GRACE  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

Physicians. 

R.  NORMS  WOLFEXDKN,  M.D.     |  J.  W.  BOND,  M.D. 

ORE VILLE  MacDONALD,  M.D. 
Surgeons. 

T.  MARS  nOVELL,  F  R.C.S.  Ed.      |         F.  G.  HARVEY,  F.R.C  S.  Ed. 

Registrar  and  Pathologist— RICHARD  LAKE,  F.R.C.S. 
Tie  Committee  of  Management  earnestly  ask  for— 

DONATIONS  to  pay  for  the  necessary  Extens'ons. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  to  keep  up  the  new  Children's  Ward. 

LEGACIES  to  ,'nrai  an  Endowment  Fund. 

Bunkers— Sir  SAMUEL  SCOTT,  Birt.,  &  CO. 

W.  THORNTON  SHARP,  P. A. 

Se>  retait-SvptrtntendtnUi 


'THE  SCHOOL  for  the  INDLGKNT  BLIND,  St.  George's 

-*-  Fields,  South"  ink. 

Patron— HER  MAJESTY  the  nUEEN. 
Upwards  of  2S0  Blind  People  receive  the  benefits  of  this  Charity.  Candidate.,  totally 
blind, between  the  agcsof7aml  SO.arc  elected  by  votes  of  Sabaorlbera,  and  (free  of  nil  co.t.J 
are  received  1  >r  about  six  years,  during  which  they  are  taught  a  trade,  nnd  to  read,  writs  • 
■ndoipheri  a  few  having  marked  ability  being  trained  as  Organists.  An  Animal  Subscription 
of  One  Guinea  entitle*  the  donor  to  one  vote  for  each  vacancy  at  all  elect  ons ;  Life  Subrctii  - 
tion  10  Qulueif, 

Hankers -Lloyd's  Bank,  Limited,      St.  James's  Street,  S.W  . 
FUNDS  are  earnestly  requested  for  ti  e  Junior  llranc'.i  School,  creeled  ui  Woaieworth 

Common. 

I!.  I\  STICKI.AND,  M.A.,  CnapW*e)iii)5>err*ifk 
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CHRONICLE. 

The  Holidays  ^T^HE  Christmas  holidays  of  1893  were 
_I_  distinguished  by  fine  but  very"un- 
"  seasonable  "  weather ;  and  latterly  by  the  usual  dearth 
of  news,  home  and  foreign.  But  no  doubt  the  most 
remarkable  thing  about  them  for  the  historian  will  be 
the  fact  that  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  no  occasion 
of  public  urgency  whatever,  was  sitting  within  little 
more  than  forty-eight  hours  of  Christmas  morning,  and 
sat  again  within  thirty-six  hours  of  Christmas  night. 

 The  Crystal  Palace  started  its  pantomime  on 

Saturday ;  but  Brury  Lane  and  other  places  preserved 
.the  tradition  of  Boxing  Bay,  when  also  "  Constanti- 
nople," the  successor  of  "  Venice  "  at  Olympia,  was 
opened  with  much  applause.  It  may  be  observed  that 
Sir  Augustus  Harris  has  contradicted  those  who 
officiously  gave  him  the  advertisement  of  describing 
this  as  "  the  very  last  Brury  Lane  pantomime "  by 
announcing  that  the  Buke  of  Bedford  has,  after  all, 
consented  to  waive  his  reasons  of  estate  and  renew  the 
lease ;  so  that 

Not  yet  will  cabbage  and  cucumber  keep 

The  boards  where  ghosts  woke  Richard  from  his  sleep. 

•A  less  cheerful  feature  was  the  great  proportion  of 
savagery,  including  the  use  of  the  knife,  in  the  holi- 
day charges.  There  was  a  strange  snapdragon  accident 
at  the  Guildford  Hospital;  and  attention  has  been 
drawn,  not  too  soon,  to  the  very  dangerous  character 
of  the  flat  percussion-caps  supplied  with  certain  toys, 
which,  from  there  being  no  hollow  in  the  hammer,  fly  in 
all  directions  on  exploding. 

in  Parliament.  0n  fr^aV  in  last  week,  before  adjourning 
'  for  its  absurdly  curtailed  Christmas  holiday, 
the  House  of  Commons  discussed  and  disposed  of  (in 
the  first  instance  by  the  aid  of  the  Closure)  two  more 
amendments  on  the  19th  Clause  of  the  Parish  Councils 
Bill,  each  aiming,  in  a  different  way,  at  saving  local 
government  from  the  hands  of  the  utterly  incompetent. 
Both  were  of  course  rejected,  the  Government  consider- 
ing that  their  generous  offer  of  allowing  the  Councils, 
if  they  pleased,  to  elect  outsiders  as  chairmen  and 
vice-chairmen  was  enough.  As  this  will  only  be 
operative  in  the  case  of  the  very  Councils  which  are 
sensible  enough  not  to  want  it,  the  concession  is  not 
exactly  magnificent.  Some  graceful  words  having 
.been  said  by  Mr.  Balfour  and  Sir  William  Harcourt 


on  the  late  Mr.  Stanhope,  |  the  inimitable  Mr.  R.  T. 
Reid  rose  to  urge  a  new  "  complaint  of  Scotland  "  over 
the  waste  of  time  on  the  Parish  Councils,  and  was, 
as  he  sorrowfully  remarked  afterwards,  "  met  most 
"  flippantly  "  by  his  leader,  who  talked  of  "  merry 
"  Christmas  "  and  such  like  futilities.  The  man  who 
would  answer  Mr.  Reid  flippantly,  except  in  the  way  of 
kindness,  would  indeed  be,  &c. ;  but  he  who  did  not 
answer  Mr.  Reid  flippantly  sometimes  would  be  more, 
or  less,  than  human. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government  were  satisfied 
with  the  results  of  reassembling  Parliament  on  the 
day  after  Boxing  Bay  ;  certainly  the  Opposition  had 
no  reason  to  be  otherwise.  The  celebrated  list  of  ques- 
tions duly  came  off  with  nothing  particularly  notice- 
able, except  the  welcome  extended  to  Mr.  Morley  on 
his  return  patched  up,  and  a  very  proper  and  sensible 
reply  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Bowles 
whether  the  Government  would  inquire  into  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Buchy  of  Coburg.  This  would  be  an 
impertinence  which  Germany,  and  not  merely  foolish 
Bismarckian  Germans,  might  justly  resent.  The  Ger- 
mans have  nothing  to  do  with  the  amount  or  disposition 
of  English  revenue  or  expenditure,  nor  the  English 
with  German  matters  of  the  same  kind.  Afterwards 
the  House  sank  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Parish 
Councils  Bill,  and  reposed  there  uneasily  till  adjourn- 
ment time. 

On  Thursday  Sir  Ughtred  Kay-Shuttleworth  dis- 
missed the  performance  of  the  Resolution  in  the  best 
official  manner,  and  there  was  wrangling  over  the  navy 
debate  of  last  week,  the  Buke  of  Edinburgh,  slavery, 
and  other  things.  Then  there  was  a  long  debate  on 
the  Parish  Councils  Bill  and  a  good  many  divisions, 
the  Government,  among  other  things",  taking  the 
illiterate  voter  (et  pour  cause!)  under  their  special 
wing. 

Politics  out  of  The  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Stamiope,  and 
Parliament.  the  visit  of  two  large  deputations  repre- 
senting the  Trade-Union  view  of  the  Employers' 
Liability  Bill  to  Lord  Salisbury,  made  yesterday  week 
somewhat  notable  politically.  Of  Mr.  Stanhope  we 
speak  below.  With  regard  to  the  other  matter,  it  will 
be  remembered  that  Lord  Kimberley  flatl;.  refused  to 
see  the  deputation  which  wished  to  urge  "  ccntracting- 
"  out "  upon  him.  Lord  Salisbury  did  not  pursue  a 
similar  policy  or  no  policy,  but  listened  very  patiently 
to  both  sets  of  visitors,  and  even  to  a  characteristic 
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jobation  in  reply  to  his  own  remarks  which  Mr.  John 
Burns  advised  himself  to  give.  The  remarks  them- 
selves were  both  courteous  and  judicious,  and  perhaps 
there  may  have  been  some  of  the  visitors  who  felt 
rather  foolish  when  Lord  Salisbury  pointed  out  that 
Lord  Dudley's  amendment  was  permissive,  not  com- 
pulsory. 

On  Thursday  Mr.  Gladstone  received  a  deputation 
in  reference  to  the  Unemployed,  who  were  also  the  sub- 
ject of  a  meeting  at  the  Mansion  House.  The  contest 
in  Lincolnshire  began,  Mr.  Stanhope's  funeral  being 
followed  by  the  selection  of  Lord  Willoughby 
D'Eresby  as  Tory  candidate,  against  Mr.  Torr,  a 
wealthy  young  Gladstonian  aspirant,  a  "Churchman" 
who  wants  Disestablishment  "  for  religious  purposes 
"  only,"  and  an  assiduous  courtier  of  the  constituency 
for  a  twelvemonth  past. 

Foreign  and  At  last,  on  Friday  evening  and  Saturday 
Colonial  Affairs,  morning  in  last  week,  something  was  heard 
of  the  advanced  parties  in  search  of  Lobengula.  The 
news  of  Captain  Wilson  was  merely  native  report,  but 
asserted  him  to  be  safe,  and  still  pursuing  the  King 
with  his  very  small  force.  Major  Forbes,  who  had 
been  at  first  reported  as  having  "  beaten  "  the  Matabele, 
subsequently  turned  out,  by  his  own  detailed  reports, 
to  have  been  forced  by  them  back  on  Inyati,  with  the 
loss  of  his  gun-carriages,  and  marching  day  and  night 
with  the  foe  pressing  hard  on  his  heels.  Mr.  Cecil 
Ehodes  is  said  to  be  a  great  imitator  of  Napoleon,  and 
he  seems  to  have  caught  something  of  the  spirit  of 
that  remarkable  man  in  the  matter  of  bulletin-writing. 
The  Opium  Commission  was  pursuing  its  task  of  ex- 
posing the  mischievous  shams  of  the  Anti-Opium  fad- 
dists. In  Egypt,  not  merely  Sir  Elwin  Palmer,  but 
Eiaz  Pasha  himself,  had  shown  the  so-called  retrench- 
ments of  the  Legislative  Council  to  be  ruinous  folly. 
Tne  conclusion  of  an  arrangement  between  Spain  and 
Morocco  was  announced ;  and  great  part  of  the  Melilla 
expedition  was  to  be  recalled,  which,  in  the  present  state 
of  Spanish  finances,  must  be  not  a  little  grateful  to 
the  Ministry.  The  Italians  had  had  a  sharp  fight  on  a 
considerable  scale  with  Dervishes  near  Massowah,  and 
had  beaten  them  handsomely. 

Fuller  details  of  the  cause  shown  by  Sir  Elwin 
Palmer  and  Eiaz  Pasha  in  the  Legislative  Council 
matter  arrived  on  Monday,  when,  also,  more  details  of 
the  Opium  Commission  evidence  came,  still  to  the  same 
effect,  together  with  the  interesting  addition  that  Mr. 
"Wilson  (the  anti-Opium  Commissioner  quand  meme) 
had  vented  his  vexation  in  some  remarks  on  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  Government  evidence  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  sentiments  of  his  colleagues.  We  do 
not  wonder  at  these  good  folks'  rage,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  through  the  door  they  have  so  rashly 
opened,  not  merely  will  the  hoped-for  advantage  almost 
certainly  not  enter,  but  what  they  have  gained  already 
by  agitation  and  hoodwinking  the  public  may  very 
likely  disappear.  It  was  said  that  there  had  been  fresh 
"  Catholic  and  Protestant "  difficulties  in  Uganda.  The 
winds  were  raging  in  the  turrets  and  trees  of  French 
Chauvinism  about  the  buffer  State;  and  it  was  said 
that  the  Hovas  were  showing  ingratitude  for  French 
protection  in  Madagascar.  M.  Zola,  who  is  always  a 
practical  man,  had  suggested  that,  if  Eussia  really  loves 
France,  she  will  do  something  that  will  put  some 
money  into  the  pockets  of  great  French  authors  like 
M.  Zola.  A  "  political  murder  "  was  reported  from 
Prague,  a  large  find  of  bombs  from  Barcelona.  The 
King  of  Greece  had  signed  the  "readjustment"  (a 
sweet  word  !)  of  the  Debt  Bill,  and  Signor  Crispi's 
Ministry  was  not  exactly  rallying  parties  in  the 
Italian  Chamber. 

The  news  of  Boxing-day  was  very  dead,  and  the 
papers  were  fain  to  make  what  they  could  of  a  silly 
article  in  one  of  Prince  Bismarck's  organs  trying  to 


stir  up  German  Anglophobia  on  the  text  of  the  recent 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh's  allowances.  We  are  not  proud  of  that 
debate  as  Englishmen,  but  when  Prince  Bismarck's 
"  reptiles"  talk  about  its  being  an  insult  to  Germany, 
they  talk  nonsense — and  probably  know  it. 

On  Wednesday  morning  a  characteristic  telegram 
was  published  from  Mr.  Ehodes,  to  the  effect  that 
"  the  Matabele  are  entirely  subjugated,"  and!  that 
"  Lobengula  has  fled  absolutely  without  intention  to 
"  return."  "  Thy  wish  was  father,  Cecil,  to  these 
"  wires."  Meanwhile  soberer  intelligence  confessed 
that  Captain  Wilson  was  still  in  cloudland,  if  not  in  a 
worse  place ;  and  (very  wisely)  no  steps  were  being 
taken  against  those  "entirely  subjugated  Matabele" 
who  chased  Major  Forbes,  "  bayonet  in  reins,"  as  the 
French  say,  to  Inyati,  with  the  loss  of  all  his  gun- 
carriages  and  many  of  his  horses.  There  was  a  little 
Central  African,  and  much  (but  no  very  important) 
Anarchist  news.  Fresh  anti-tax  riots  of  a  sanguinary 
character  had  occurred  in  Sicily. 

The  sensation  caused  on  "Wednesday  night  by  the 
statement  that  "grave  fears  were  entertained"  about 
Captain  Wilson's  safety  is  an  instance  of  the  appa- 
rently incurable  reluctance,  or  inability,  of  the  British 
public  to  draw  conclusions  from  premisses.  Every  fact 
necessary  for  "entertaining"  such  "fears"  (which 
might  well  be  "grave")  had  been  known  in  England 
for  days  ;  yet,  because  Mr.  Ehodes  chose  to  telegraph 
that  the  Matabele  were  "  entirely  subjugated,"  and  the 
Times  chose  to  describe  Major  Forbes's  scamper  back, 
with  the  said  Matabele  at  his  heels,  as  a  "  brilliant 
"  little  expedition,"  nobody  minded.  Now,  the  facts 
not  having  increased  one  jot  in  gravity,  everybody 
shook  heads.  There  was  more  Anarchist  talk  on 
Thursday  morning,  due  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  dearth 
of  other  news.  A  general  engagement  was  announced 
(for  the  dozenth  time)  from  Eio  ;  and  there  had  been 
assegai-fighting  among  the  natives  at  the  Witwaters- 
randt  mines. 

There  was  no  additional  Matabele  news  yesterday 
morning ;  but  the  Mizon  affair  was  again  in  high 
debate,  and  the  German  newspapers  had  taken  up  the 
matter  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh's  allowance  in 
various  senses.  The  Moors  had  handed  over  two  Eiff 
leaders  to  the  Spaniards  ;  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  had 
promised  much  "ransom"  to  the  poor  of  Pittsburg. 
There  was  talk  of  an  invitation  from  Australia  to  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  York,  and  the  mischievous 
mummery  called  the  Indian  National  Congress  had 
started  under  the  congenial  auspices  of  Mr.  Dadabhai 
Naoroji,  M.P. 

The  Univer-  By  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Eobinson 
sities.  Ellis  to  the  vacant  Professorship  of  Latin 
last  week,  Oxford  did  even  more  emphatically  the 
right  thing  than  in  Mr.  Bywater's  appointment  to  the 
sister  chair  of  Greek.  She  may  now  be  said  to  be  as 
well  furnished  in  respect  of  representatives  of  the  two 
most  important  branches  of  knowledge  as  any  Uni- 
versity in  Europe,  and  a  great  deal  better  than  she  her- 
self has  been  (taking  both  chairs  together)  during  the 
memory  of  this  generation. 

As  usual,  at  this  time,  immense  floods  of 

Correspondence.  ,  ,  ,  ■, 

correspondence  were  let  loose  upon  news- 
paper readers  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  week, 
most  of  the  subjects  being  of  the  kind  which  re- 
sembles Mrs.  Primrose's  wedding  gown  in  being  such 
as  will  wear.  The  navy,  of  course,  figured  first,  for 
just  at  this  moment  the  waves  rule  pale  Britannia  in 
her  anxiety  on  the  point  whether  she  has  left  off 
ruling  the  waves.  But  Africa,  the  unemployed,  the 
profits  or  losses  of  farming  (a  sensible  letter  from  Pro- 
fessor "Wrigiitson,  who,  however,  seems  to  proceed  on 
the  rather  curious  ground  that  the  landlord  is  a  sort 
of  "  Camberwell  man,"  or  quantite  nigligeable,  who 
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"  doesn't  count  "),  the  Oxus,  Welsh-Church-robbing, 
open  letters,  and  what  you  will,  have  also  occupied 
attention.  A  discussion  on  the  desirableness  of 
Ministers  having  nothing  to  do  with  directorates  was 
started  on  the  Gladstonian  side — rather  imprudently, 
considering  all  things. 

The  Law  The  Ardlamont  murder  case  came  to  an 
Courts.  en(j  at  \ast  yesterday  week,  the  Lord  Justice 
Clerk  summing  up  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  prisoner 
on  the  questions  both  of  motive  and  of  circumstantial 
evidence  of  fact.  The  jury,  as  good  judges  had  antici- 
pated they  would,  took  the  same  line  as  Lord  KlNGS- 

burgh,  and  returned  a  verdict  of  Not  Proven.  At 

the  Westminster  Police  Court  a  pair  of  particularly 
pestilent  persons,  a  man  and  woman,  who  had  made 
it  their  business  to  traffic  in  the  necessities  of  army 
pensioners  by  advancing  them  money  on  their  pensions 
at  the  modest  rate  of  six  hundred  per  cent,  per  annum, 
were  fined  pretty  smartly,  with  (in  the  case  of  the  male 
prisoner  six  months')  imprisonment  in  default.  It  was 
perhaps  unnecessary  for  Mr.  Sheil  even  to  give  them 

the  option  of  the  fine.  Some  interesting  discoveries 

in  regard  to  a  sort  of  Institute  of  British  Burglars  in 
Eosebery  Avenue  were  made  at  the  end  of  last  week. 

Miscellaneous  ^e  rePor^  °f  ^ne  Committee  of  the  L.C.C. 

'  on  Land-Value-grabbing  was  published  early 
in  the  week.  A  fresh  protest  has  been  made  by  Old 
Paulines  against  the  proposal  that  the  County  Council 
should  nominate  three  Governors  of  St.  Paul's  School. 
Why  this  unhappy  foundation  should  be  the  corpus 
vile  of  the  Charity  Commission  we  have  never  made 
out.  It  also  seems  a  pity  that  the  country  should  be 
unable  to  secure  for  its  Charity  Commissioners,  who  are 
most  comfortably  paid  and  by  no  means  overworked, 
persons  possessed  of  some  common  sense  and  knowledge 
of  the  world.  One  would  have  thought  that  any  human 
being  endowed  with  these  qualities  would  see  that 
persons  of  the  type,  say,  of  Mr.  Thornton,  are  the  abso- 
lute "  cream  of  the  unfittest  "  for  the  governorship  of  a 
great  nursery  of  liberal  learning,  and  that  in  the  hazards 
of  popular  election  other  Mr.  Thorntons  may,  nay  must, 
supervene. 

The  Considerable  anxiety  was  felt  about  the  safety 
Resolution.  0f  ^e  two  new  men-of-war,  the  battle-ship 
Resolution  and  the  torpedo-catcher  Gleaner,  which  must 
have  been  caught  "  in  the  Bay  "  during  the  squalls 
of  last  week.  On  Christmas  morning,  however,  both 
were  reported  all  safe,  the  battle-ship  at  Queenstown, 
for  which  she  had  made  after  being  very  roughly 
treated,  and  having,  it  would  seem,  not  weathered  the 
storm  very  well ;  the  torpedo-catcher  in  Arosa  Bay,  to 
which  she  had  run  safely  across.  It  appeared  later 
that  the  Resolution  had  rolled  like  a  cask,  had  leaked 
like  a  sieve,  had  been  seriously  damaged,  and,  what  is 
perhaps  more  serious  still,  had  made  port  short  of 
coal.  Now,  as  she  only  sailed  on  the  1 8  th,  and  came 
in  on  the  23rd,  it  seems  that  our  new  first-class  battle- 
ships do  not  carry  coal  enough  for  a  week's  use  in  bad 
weather.  It  can  scarcely  be  wondered  at  if  those  who 
demur  to  a  headlong  and  panic-stricken  increase  of  the 
Navy  ask  what  is  the  gain  of  building  more  rotten 
rubbish  like  this. 

Obituary.  Mr*  Edward  Stanhope,  whose  very  sudden 
death  from  gout  occurred  last  week,  was,  as 
men  go  now,  young  ;  but  he  had  been  for  twenty  years 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  constant  members  of  the 
general  staff  of  the  Tory  party.  It  was  the  fashion  of 
the  party  of  Lord  Eipon  and  Mr.  Conybeare  to  pooh- 
pooh  Mr.  Stanhope's  abilities — even  they  could  hardly 
pooh-pooh  his  manners.  He  was,  however,  a  politician 
of  a  type  which,  if  not  all-sufficing,  could,  perhaps, 
less  be  spared  than  any,  save  that  which  produces  the 
very  greatest  statesmen.  Raised  by  birth  and  wealth 
far  above  the  temptations  of  the  demagogue,  he  sue-  I 


cumbed  to  none  of  those  of  the  aristocrat,  but  was, 
both  in  local  and  general  politics,  an  excellent  example 
of  the  official  who  spares  no  pains,  who  has  common 
sense,  who  is  a  thorough  man  of  business,  who  carries 
on  his  business  with  unfailing  courtesy,  and  who  puts  at 
the  service  of  his  country  the  single- in indedness  and  the 
patriotism  which,  perhaps,  only  men  of  a  ruling  class  can 
bring,  as  well  as  the  diligence  which  such  men  do  not 
invariably  display.  Mr.  Stanhope,  who  was  in  his  fifty- 
fourth  year,  was  the  son  of  the  well-known  historian.  

Sir  George  Elliot  was,  in  an  extremely  different  way, 
almost  as  typical  an  Englishman  as  Mr.  Stanhope, 
whom  he  resembled  in  hardly  anything  but  being  a 
good  Conservative.  Born  in  the  Waterloo  year,  Sir 
George  was  an  entirely  self-made  man,  who  began  life 
as  a  collier  and  ended  it  as  a  great  capitalist.  He 
carried  with  him  to  the  last  not  a  few  marks  of  his 
origin  and  early  life,  and  a  few  years  ago  stood  in  the 
unlucky  position  of  doing  public  penance  for  having 
undergone  the  fate  of  Samson  ;  but  he  was  a  man  of 
ability  as  well  as  of  luck,  and  of  kindly  as  well  as 
homely  ways.  His  great  scheme,  that  of  uniting  the 
whole  coal  trade  of  the  country  in  one  concern,  is  still 
a  far-off  project ;  and  we  do  not  think  many  sound 
politicians  or  political  economists  wish  it  to  become  any- 
thing else.  The  obituary  of  the  holidays  was  heavy, 

containing,  besides  the  names  already  mentioned,  those 
of  men  well  known  in  the  most  diverse  ways.  The  most 
prominent,  perhaps,  was  M.  Victor  Schoelcher,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  nearly  ninety.  M.  Schoelcher  was 
a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  of  some  taste  and  know- 
ledge in  the  arts,  of  excellent  intentions,  and  of  amiable 
character ;  but  perhaps  only  those  who  sympathized 
with  his  various  fads  would  attribute  to  him  much 
intellectual  ability.  He  was  the  great  apostle  of  French 
Abolitionism,  something  of  an  Anglophobe  (he  had 
profited  by  the  English  asylum,  of  course),  a  Revo- 
lutionist Deputy  in  1848,  and  a  total  abstainer  from 

Imperialism.  Mr.  Woodington,   A  E.A.,  sculptor 

and  painter,  who  was  but  little  younger  than  M. 
Schoelcher,  having  been  born  in  1806,  had  necessarily 
somewhat  dropped  out  of  public  view  ;  but  he  was  an 
active  and  ambitious  contributor  to  the  Academy  in 
both  arts  for  many  years,  his  best  work,  perhaps, 

being  certain  bas-reliefs  in  St.  Paul's.  Mr.  W.  W. 

Lloyd,  younger  than  both  these,  had  yet  reached 
his  fourscore  years.  He  was  a  man  of  business 
by  fate,  a  man  of  letters  in  predilection ;  and  to 
follow  his  bent  in  the  latter  way  he  published  a 
good  deal  on  both  ancient  and  modern  literature,  leav- 
ing, it  is  said,  much  more  unpublished.  There  were, 
perhaps,  some  traces  in  Mr.  Lloyd's  treatment  of  his 
favourite  periods — the  ages  of  Elizabeth  and  Pericles 
— of  the  want  of  that  University  training  which  he 
unluckily  missed  ;  but  he  had  much  merit  as  a  scholar. 

 Mr.  Henry  Walford  and  Mr.  Henry  Salusbury 

Milm an  belonged  to  families  which  have  scholarship  both 
by  tradition  and  (to  use  a  good,  though  a  less  common, 
word)  by  "  traduction,"  and  justified  their  membership. 
 Mr.  Pettitt  was  a  popular  and  successful  play- 
wright, and  Mr.  Richard  Bentley  a  well-tried  teacher 

of  botany,  especially  in  its  medical  aspect.  Greater 

than  these  was  the  Dean  of  Ely,  who,  after  a  long  dis- 
ablement from  active  work,  died  on  Wednesday.  Dr. 
Merivale  was  born  in  1808,  and  thus  was  in  time  to 
form  part  of  that  famous  Cambridge  circle  of  which 
Lord  Tennyson  was  (though  not  at  the  time)  the 
greatest  figure.  He  rowed  in  the  first  University  boat- 
race,  sixty-five  years  ago,  was  for  a  time  Chaplain  to  the 
Speaker,  and  did  a  considerable  amount  of  literary  work. 
The  largest  single  piece  of  this  was  his  famous  History 
of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire,  a  work  unlucky  only 
in  that  it  necessarily  challenged  comparison  in  subject, 
and  rather  indiscreetly  did  not  avoid  it  in  style,  with 
the  greatest  of  all  histories  on  the  large  scale.  But 
perhaps  the  Dean's  special  talent  lay  not  in  the  genera 
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field  of  literature,  but  in  the  garden  of  Latin  verse, 
where  his  wonderful  version  of  Keats's  Hyperion  was 
only  the  best  of  many  exquisite  things.  In  the  counter 
process  of  translation  from  the  classics  into  English  he 

was  not  quite   so   happy.  M.  Considerant  (we 

have  known  guileless  Britons  who  thought  that  it  was 
a  pseudonym)  was  almost  a  famous  man  fifty  years  ago, 
but  had  long,  in  matter  of  fame,  had  to  live  on  casual 
citations  in  the  footnotes  of  books  on  the  history  of 
political  economy.  Born  in  1 808,  he  was  for  some  time 
a  captain  of  engineers,  but  fell  under  the  influence  of 
Fourier,  and  became  the  main  apostle  of  the  "  Phalan- 
"  stery,"  respecting  which  not  a  few  persons  of  intelli- 
gence know  nothing  but  vague  ideas  caught  from  A  urora 
Leigh.  '48  gave  to  him,  as  to  other  theorizers  of  the  period, 
a  sort  of  chance;  but  the  succeeding  events  drove  him  to 
America;  and,  though  he  returned  at  the  close  of  the 
Empire,  he  never  again  acquired  much  public  position. 
He  was,  however,  among  the  least  irrational  of  the 
curious  group  of  visionary  Socialists  of  whom  Saint- 
Simon  was  the  originating  spirit.  Miss  Tucker,  com- 
monly called  A.  L.  0.  E.,  had  written  many  little  books 
of  an  excellent  intention  for  children. 


AT  IT  AGAIN. 


WHEN,  on  yesterday  week,  Sir  William  Harcourt 
(speaking  metaphorically,  but  speaking  in 
pretty  exact  metaphor)  caught  the  protesting  and 
astonished  form  of  Mr.  K.  T.  Eeid  round  the  waist, 
and  whirled  him  off,  pantomime  fashion,  through  the 
doors  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  a  good  Christmas 
entertainment,  and  did  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer great  credit.  It  would  not  have  been  easy 
for  a  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  apply  for  the 
moment  more  successfully  and  happily  the  principle  of 
solvmitur  risu.  But  there  must  have  been  shakings 
of  head  and  searchings  of  heart  in  the  Ministerial 
ranks  over  the  facts  on  which  Mr.  Eeid  based  his 
well-intentioned,  if  not  too  adroitly  urged,  protest. 
For,  though  the  principles  of  pantomime,  being  those 
of  Life,  are,  no  doubt,  applicable  more  or  less  to 
Government,  which  is  a  part  of  Life,  they  can 
hardly  be  said  to  constitute  the  whole  and  sole 
breviary  of  the  ideal  Minister.  And  the  Gladstonian 
hastily  munching  and  digesting  a  rapid  Christmas 
dinner  with  the  prospect  of  resuming  his  studies  on 
St.  John's  Day  (the  Innocents  would  have  been  even 
more  appropriate)  must  surely  have  had  some  mis- 
givings. Despite  the  marvellous  submissiveness  and 
abstention  from  open  revolt,  on  which  we  commented 
last  week,  a  sufficient  number  of  voices  from  a  sufficient 
number  of  persons  have  been  lifted  during  the  extra- 
ordinary proceedings  of  this  year  to  show  that  the 
Gladstonian  conscience  and  mind  (to  compliment  both 
by  employing  the  usual  terms)  are  not  happy.  When 
one  runs  over  the  names  of  those  who  have  on  this  or 
that  point  made  more  or  less  protest,  they  may  not 
seem  very  numerous  together  or  very  important 
individually.  But  there  is  some  importance  in  the 
fact  that  they  are  very  different,  and  that  the  points  on 
which  discontent  has  been  shown  are  very  different  too. 
Kor  this  shows  that,  although  there  may  be  no  spacious 
cave  on  any  one  particular  point  in  the  Gladstonian 
ranks,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  honeycombing  dissatis- 
faction on  different  points. 

Such  dissatisfaction  is  not  likely  to  be  appeased  by 
reflection,  during  this  very  brief  recess,  on  the  state  of 
affairs.  We  do  not  refer  particularly  to  the  hope  de- 
ferred of  the  various  sections  who  are  clamouring  for 
their  respective  portions  of  goods,  though  this  is  not 
likely  to  make  much  for  the  peace  of  the  Government. 
But  the  retrospect  of  the  year  must  surely  fill  even  the 
most  sanguine  believer  in  Mr.  Gladstone  with  hollow 


and  aching  doubt  as  to  his  leader's  strategy.  That 
strategy  was  always  thought,  and  is  now  known,  to 
have  possessed  the  merit  or  defect,  as  you  look  at  it,  of 
a  most  child-like  simplicity.  It  was  to  pile  up  an  ab- 
solutely impossible  programme  with  the  three  objects, 
(1)  of  conciliating  the  heterogeneous  materials  of  the 
majority ;  (2)  of  possessing  the  country  with  the 
notion  that  here  was  such  a  Government  for  energy 
and  decision  as  never  was  known ;  (3)  of  getting  up 
on  this  or  that  or  the  other  question  a  breeze  of  demo- 
cratic wrath  with  the  House  of  Lords  which  might  fill 
the  Government  sails.  What  has  been  the  actual 
result  ?  In  regard  to  the  first  point,  not  a  single 
section  has  yet  received  its  sop,  and  most  of  them  are 
far  more  disgusted  by  the  delay  after  the  promise  than 
if  nothing  at  all  had  ever  been  promised.  In  the 
second,  the  country,  which  after  all  has  glimmerings  of 
sense,  is  naturally  asking  whether  it  is  a  proof  either  of 
skill  or  courage  to  draw  up  a  magnificent  programme 
and  then  not  do  it.  In  the  third,  not  the  faintest 
symptom  of  popular  wrath  against  the  Lords  has  yet 
been  shown.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  been  put  in 
the  position,  excessively  awkward  for  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  excessively  convenient  for  themselves,  of  arbiters 
and  judges  of  appeal  between  public  and  private  rights 
and  the  party  action  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

But  this  is  not  all,  or  anything  like  all.  It  must, 
again,  be  obvious  to  any  Gladstonian  who  does  not 
obstinately  close  the  eyes  of  his  body  and  his  mind 
alike  that  his  leaders  do  not  know  how  to  lead.  What 
advantage  have  they  achieved,  what  advantage  can 
they  possibly  achieve,  by  the  preposterous  demands 
they  have  made  on  the  time  and  energy  of  the  House 
of  Commons  ?  If  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill  be- 
comes law  in  consequence  of  some  compromise  between 
the  two  Houses,  this  could  have  been  done  with  equal 
ease,  and  not  very  much  later  in  time,  under  a  normal 
distribution  of  Parliamentary  work.  As  for  the  Parish 
Councils  Bill,  it  has  been  formally  announced  this 
week,  and  was  obvious  before,  that,  even  if  it  gets 
through  the  Commons  rapidly,  and  receives  a  bene- 
volent reception  in  the  Lords,  it  cannot  be  got  into 
working  order  this  year.  The  nailed-up  Home  Eule 
Bill  remains  as  a  perpetual  warning  of  Government 
impotence.  A  Budget  which  must  either  be  unwork- 
able, or  unpopular,  or  such  as  to  cut  the  last  Income- 
taxpaying  Gladstonian  off  from  his  party  by  increasing 
that  already  unjustifiably  high  impost,  lies  immediately 
ahead.  The  government  0f  Ireland  has  once  more 
become  impossible  except  by  the  use  of  the  very 
methods  which  Ministers  denounced  when  electioneer- 
ing ;  and  there  is  thus  at  once  danger  of  a  revolt  of  the 
Irish  party — -which  means  immediate  ruin — or  of  Eng- 
lishmen at  last  learning  the  lesson  that  Ireland  is  not 
governable  except  by  the  strong  hand — which  is  ruin 
only  a  little  delayed.  Against  this,  no  doubt,  there  is 
to  be  set  the  retention  of  Accrington,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  not  quite  enough  of  Mr.  Leese's  majority 
were  disgusted  with  the  Government  to  seat  Mr.  Leese's 
rival.    A  real  Christmas-box  for  a  Ministry,  this  ! 

We  should  hardly  think  that  their  spirits  were  much 
heightened  by  the  temper  and  attitude  of  the  House 
when  it  met  again  on  Wednesday.  True,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  some  divisions — in  no  one  of  which 
did  much  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
House  muster  to  help  them  in  revolutionizing  English 
rural  society.  True  also,  they  were  comforted  and 
strengthened  by  a  magisterial  deliverance  of  Mr. 
Conyiseare  that  "  We  [explained  in  reply  to  a  mocking 
"  House  as  "the  Eadicals"]  wish  no  concessions  to  be 
"  made."  But  against  this  had  to  be  set  a  very  un- 
pleasant writing  on  the  wall,  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  artfully  led  to  inscribe  himself  by  a  question  of  Sj 
Alexander  Acland-Hood's.  The  Prime  Minis*j 
"  supposed  that  all  the  measures  mentioned  ir^- 
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"  Queen's  Speech  are  introduced  -with  a  view  to  being 
"  dealt  with  promptly,"  but  added  that  Governments 
were  "  human"  and  "  liable  to  disappointment."  Now 
Englishmen  and  Scotchmen,  though  incredibly  tolerant 
of  their  rulers  sometimes,  are,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served, not  invariably  and  unceasingly  fools.  And  surely 
some  of  them  must  say  to  themselves,  "  Mr.  Gladstone 
"  supposes  that  all  measures  mentioned  in  a  Queen's 
"  Speech  are  introduced  with  a  view  to  being  promptly 
"  dealt  with ;  and  he  is  responsible  for  one  of  these 
"  documents,  introducing  a  list  which  by  no  human  or 
"  conceivable  possibility  could  be  dealt  with  promptly. 
"  He  gets  nothing  through  at  all,  and  he  calls  this 
"  a  disappointment."  And  if  such  a  reflection  should 
occur  to  any  one  who  is  not  imbued  with  an  absolutely 
"charcoal-burner"  faith  in  the  Prime  Minister,  he 
must  surely  go  on  to  ask  himself  further,  "  Is  this 
"  honest  incapacity  to  appreciate  facts  and  probabili- 
"  ties  ?  or  is  it  an  audacious  attempt  to  simulate 
"  simplicity  ?  "  From  which  most  wholesome  demand 
certain  other  things  must  again  result — to  wit,  a  strong 
suspicion,  or  a  finished  conviction  that,  in  either  case, 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  direct 
the  affairs  of  this  country,  and  has,  in  effect,  confessed 
as  much.  Nor  do  we  think  that  those  who  have 
opportunities  of  addressing  the  constituencies  on  a 
subject  which  may  become  actual  much  sooner  than  is 
thought  can  do  better  than  impress  these  considera- 
tions on  them  before  all  others.  The  faults  in  the 
various  Government  Bills  are  of  the  less  importance 
that  they  can  hardly  pass — that  they  are  not  even, 
with  greater  probability,  meant  to  pass.  But  the 
general  fitness,  or,  rather,  unfitness,  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  govern — as  here  admitted  by  its  head  and 
chief — is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  indeed. 
It  is  one  which  very  modest  oratorical  talents  on  the 
part  of  a  candidate  can  urge,  and  which  requires  no 
appalling  amount  of  mental  alacrity  on  the  part  of  the 
elector  to  receive.  Therefore,  let  it  be  driven  home  as 
hard  and  as  frequently  as  may  be. 


ARDLAMONT. 


THE  practical  acquittal  of  Mr.  Alfred  John  Monson 
upon  the  charges  of  murdering  and  attempting  to 
murder  Lieutenant  Windsor  Dudley  Cecil  Hambrough 
had,  for  some  time  before  the  close,  of  his  ten  days' 
trial,  been  perceived  to  be  inevitable  by  every  one  who 
had  inclination  and  opportunity  to  follow  the  progress 
of  the  case  with  any  attention.  The  whole  matter 
excited  very  great  interest.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
the  unusual  case  of  the  alleged  murder  "  by  a  gentle- 
"  man  of  a  gentleman."  An  undeniable  element  of 
mystery  was  added  by  the  disappearance  of  the  person 
known  as  Scott,  and  this  was  intensified  by  the  singular 
Scotch  practice  of  bottling  up  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
until  the  moment  of  its  production  between  judge  and 
jury.  Now  that  the  whole  matter  has  been  publicly 
investigated  as  thoroughly  as  the  circumstances  permit, 
there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  mystery — that  is,  of  room 
for  difference  of  opinion — about  it ;  but,  upon  the 
whole,  it  seems  probable  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
apprehend  that  any  miscarriage  of  justice  has  taken 
place. 

With  regard  to  the  first  and  lesser  charge— that  of 
attempting  to  murder  Hambrough  by  drowning — it 
may  safely  be  said  that  if  it  had  stood  alone  it  would 
never  have  been  allowed  to  go  to  the  jury,  and  that  its 
real  importance,  such  as  it  was.  consisted  in  its  support 
of  the  contention  that  Monson  intended  Hambrough 
to  die,  and  in  the  fact  that  it  increased  the  coincidence 
>f  surprising  events  which  was  relied  upon  to  satisfy 

e  jury  that  the  death  of  Hambrough  the  following — 
tfi^e  same — morning  could  not  have  been  accidental. 


It  was  proved  that  Monson  hired  or  borrowed  a  second 
boat,  alleging  that  the  smaller  one  he  had  previously 
been  using  was  unsafe  for  fishing  ;  that  somebody  at 
some  time  cut  an  amateur  plug-hole  in  the  smaller 
boat ;  that  on  the  night  of  the  9th  Monson  and 
Hambrough  went  out  to  fish  in  the  smaller  boat,  and 
were  upset.  Monson's  account  of  the  matter  was  that 
they  were  upset  by  an  ordinary  accident  while  "  splash- 
"  fishing,"  that  he  swam  ashore  and  Hambrough  sat 
on  the  rock  a  collision  with  which  had  capsized  the 
boat,  and  that  he  and  Scott  —who  had  remained  on 
shore — then  took  the  new  boat  and  rescued  Hambrough. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  story  by  itself  could  not  support 
a  conviction  for  attempt  to  murder,  even  if  a  strong 
motive  had  been  clearly  and  definitely  proved.  It  would, 
among  other  things,  have  been  open  to  the  observation 
that,  if  Monson  and  Scott  really  meant  to  murder 
Hambrough,  they  could  easily  have  done  so  by  pushing 
him  under  when  he  was  in  the  water,  as  he  undoubtedly 
was,  whether,  as  the  Crown  suggested,  he  waded  ashore, 
or,  as  Monson  alleged,  he  scrambled  on  a  rock,  and  sat 
there  till  he  was  taken  off.  The  episode,  taken  by 
itself,  might  have  been  suspicious,  but  hardly  came 
within  measurable  distance  of  proof  of  guilt. 

The  charge  of  murder  stood  on  quite  a  different 
footing.  The  excursion  in  the  boat  took  place  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  of  the  9th-ioth  of  August,  and 
before  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  10th 
Hambrough  was  dead.  No  one  can  deny  that  to  be 
upset  in  a  boat  at  midnight  and  accidentally  shot  dead 
before  breakfast  is  uncommonly  bad  luck.  At  the  same 
time  for  a  careless  and  clumsy  person — and  it  is  clear 
that  young  Hambrough  was  both — there  is  nothing 
impossible,  and,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  nothing 
improbable  about  it.  It  is  highly  improbable  before- 
hand that  any  given  person  will  win  a  large  Derby 
sweep,  yet  very  respectable  persons  have  been  known 
to  win  two  in  one  year  without  the  smallest  suspicion 
of  anything  improper  having  taken  place.  No  coin- 
cidence, or  cluster  of  coincidences,  of  events  in  them- 
selves not  improbable,  can  be  improbable  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  improbable  that  a  man  should  travel  a 
thousand  miles  in  an  hour,  or,  while  sane,  act  in  a 
manner  contrary  to  that  suggested  by  strong  and 
obvious  motives.  The  fact,  therefore,  that  Monson 
was  suspected  of  having  tried  to  drown  Hambrough 
does  not  greatly  increase  the  probability  of  his  having 
shot  him.  The  questions  proper  for  the  jury  to  con- 
sider upon  the  graver  charge  were  first,  whether 
Monson  was  likely  to  have  intended  Hambrough  to 
die  ;  and,  secondly,  whether  the  circumstances  of  the 
shooting  itself  looked  more  like  accident  or  murder. 
Of  these  questions  the  first  was  twofold.  Was  it  to 
Monson's  interest  that  Hambrough  should  die  ?  If  it 
was  not,  did  Monson  erroneously  suppose  that  it  was  ? 
The  answer  to  the  first  of  these  was  clear.  Inasmuch 
as  Hambrough  was  in  Monson's  charge,  and  Monson 
had  for  some  time  been  living,  and  was  still  living, 
substantially  on  Hambrough  and  on  expectations  con- 
nected with  him,  Hambrough's  death  could  do  Monson 
no  good  unless  Monson  had  something  definite  to  get 
by  it.  On  the  8th  of  August  Hambrough  had  effected 
insurances  on  his  life  for  20,000^.,  obtaining  "  tem- 
"  porary"  policies,  good  for  two  months,  upon  Monson 
pacing  reduced  premiums.  Of  these  policies  Ham- 
brough had  made  an  assignment  to  Mrs.  Monson,  and 
that  assignment  was  void  because  he  was  a  minor. 
Therefore  his  death  was  of  no  value  to  Monson — au  i  it 
may  be  observed  that  Monson  was  not  suggested  ta 
have  been  actuated  by  any  motive  except  pecuniary 
gain.  The  case  for  the  Crown  rested  upon  the  cont<  n- 
tion,  that  although  these  policies  did  not  belong  to 
Mrs.  Monson,  Monson  thought  they  did,  and  exptcted 
to  get  the  money.  We  do  not  know  whether  in  Scot- 
land, as  in  England,  every  man  is  presumed  to  know- 
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the  law.  Of  course,  in  a  criminal  case  that  presump- 
tion, if  it  exists,  is  capable  of  being  easily  rebutted ; 
but  it  was  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  case  for  the 
Crown  that  the  evidence  on  the  point  tended  substan- 
tially as  much  one  way  as  the  other,  and  it  is  neither 
just  nor  merciful  to  presume  that  a  man  does  not  know 
the  law  in  order  that  you  may  prove  him  to  be  guilty 
of  murder.  The  determination  of  the  question  whether 
or  not  Monson  thought  that  he  would  profit  by 
Hambrough's  death  involved  an  investigation  of  the 
whole  story  of  the  Hambrough  estates  and  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Monson  thereanent.  That  story  is  long, 
complicated,  and  to  the  general  mind  repellent ;  but  the 
substance  of  it,  put  as  shortly  as  possible,  came  to  this. 
Major  Dudley  Hambrough,  the  father  of  Cecil,  was 
a  spendthrift.  He  had,  before  the  beginning  of  the 
MONSON  story,  squandered  his  own  interest  in  the 
estates  of  which  he  was  tenant  for  life  under  an  entail. 
Subject  to  Dudley's  life-interest,  Cecil  was  tenant  in 
tail  of  these  estates,  which  may  be  roughly  taken  to 
have  been  of  the  value  of  5,ooo£.  a  year.  Neither 
Dudley  nor  Cecil  nor  Monson  had  any  means  of 
carrying  on  the  business  of  life  except  such  as  MONSON 
could  precariously  borrow.  The  one  visible  asset  was 
Cecil's  estate  tail  in  remainder,  and  the  question  was 
how  to  raise  money  upon  it.  If  Cecil  attained  his 
majority  in  his  father's  lifetime,  they  would  be  able  to 
bar  the  entail,  and  would  then  have  possession  of  the 
fee-simple  in  remainder  expectant  upon  Major  Ham- 
brough's  decease.  But  in  order,  at  that  date,  to  get 
hold  of  the  fee-simple  "in  possession,"  that  is,  without 
waiting  for  the  Major  to  die,  it  was  necessary  to  buy 
the  Major's  life-interest,  which  he  had  sold  some  time 
previously.  The  upshot  of  much  scheming  was  that 
by  degrees  two  parties  formed,  each  anxious  to  buy 
this  life- interest.  The  one  party  consisted  of  Major 
Hambrough  himself,  his  solicitor  Mr.  Prince,  and  his 
friend  Dr.  Hambleton.  The  other  consisted  of  Monson, 
Cecil  Hambrough,  Mr.  Tottenham,  who  assisted  them 
with  his  money,  and  Mr.  Jerningham,  who  assisted 
them  with  his  name,  both  for  considerations  received 
or  to  be  received.  In  April  last  the  Eagle  Insurance 
Company,  who  had  the  life-interest  to  sell,  decided  the 
struggle  for  the  time  in  favour  of  Dudley  Hambrough 
and  his  friends,  and  upon  this  point  hung  one  of  the 
disputes  in  the  trial.  For  the  defence  it  was  contended 
that  Monson  and  his  party  never  gave  up  the  hope  of 
acquiring  the  disputed  life-interest,  that  they  had  reason 
to  hope  that  the  purchase  by  Dudley  Hambrough's 
party  would  never  be  completed,  and  that,  if  it  was  not 
completed,  the  Eagle  Company  would  entertain  their — 
that  is  to  say,  Monson's — proposals.  All  the  proposals 
for  the  insurance  of  Cecil  Hambrough's  life  made  by 
Monson  after  this  date — there  were  two  sets  of  pro- 
posals besides  those  accepted  by  the  Mutual  Company 
of  New  York — were  made,  according  to  the  defence,  in 
view  of  ultimately  being  able  to  buy  the  life-interest, 
so  as  to  command  the  disposal  of  5.000?.  a  year  when 
Cecil  should  come  of  age.  The  Solicitor-General  for 
Scotland,  who  prosecuted,  insisted,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  from  the  time  of  the  decision  of  the  Eagle  Com- 
pany in  April  to  sell  the  life-interest  to  the  Dudley 
Hambrough  party,  Monson  gave  up  all  hope  of  getting 
it,  and  had  no  other  financial  scheme  in  his  mind 
except  to  insure  Cecil's  life,  and  then  murder  him. 
To  us  it  appears  that  he  was  asking  the  jury  to  make 
a  violent  assumption.  It  was  possible,  no  doubt,  for 
an  ingenious  lawyer  so  to  read  the  documents,  and  so 
to  construe  the  behaviour  of  the  parties.  But  if  an 
assumption  had  to  be  made,  the  more  reasonable  assump- 
tion seems  to  us  to  have  been  that  Monson  hoped,  and, 
with  the  sanguineness  of  a  man  whose  sole  industry  in 
life  was  hazardous  financial  speculation,  even  expected, 
to  become  the  purchaser  of  the  life-estate,  and  to 
make  a  handsome  profit  out  of  his  manipulation  of  the 
whole  property  when  Cecil  came  of  age  and  the  entail 


could  be  barred.  If  this  is  so,  of  course  Monson  had 
the  strongest  reasons  for  wishing  Cecil  to  live  until 
May  next  year,  when  he  would  be  twenty-one,  and  it 
becomes  tolerably  certain  that  he  would  not  murder 
him  except  upon  a  strong  and  confident  hope  of  re- 
ceiving the  proceeds  of  the  policies  assigned  by  Cecil 
to  Mrs.  Monson.  The  chief  direct  evidence  upon  the 
all-important  point  of  what  Monson  expected  was  to 
the  effect  that  he  knew  the  assignment  to  be  in- 
valid ;  and,  considering  how  he  had  lived  for  the  pre- 
ceding two  or  three  years,  and  how  much  he  had  had 
to  do  with  proposals  for  life  insurance,  the  prospect  of 
a  minor  attaining  his  majority,  the  devolution  of  an 
estate  tail,  and  so  on,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he 
would  not  at  least  know  that  such  an  assignment 
would  most  likely  be  invalid,  and  take  the  extremely 
simple  steps  necessary  to  inform  himself  definitely 
upon  the  point.  The  Solicitor-General  came  very 
near  to  arguing  that  he  must  have  expected  to  recover 
upon  the  policies,  because  otherwise  it  would  not  have 
been  worth  his  while  to  kill  Hambrough  ;  and  the 
more  the  evidence  as  to  motive  is  considered,  the  more, 
we  think,  does  it  appear  to  have  been  so  weak  as  almost 
to  involve  that  petitio  principii. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  shooting  was,  of  course,  quite 
distinct  from  the  foregoing,  though  the  obligation  of 
the  prosecuting  counsel  to  rely  upon  presumptions 
against  the  prisoner  and  arguments  of  a  circular  form, 
was  even  more  conspicuous  in  this  than  in  the  other 
branch  of  the  case.  It  was  abundantly  clear  that 
Hambrough's  head  was  mortally  struck  by  a  glancing 
blow  from  behind  and  below  the  right  ear,  the  shot 
travelling  nearly  at  a  right  angle  to  the  vertical  line  of 
the  head,  and  being  No.  5  shot,  fired  from  a  12-bore 
gun.  There  were  two  guns  on  the  premises — a  20-bore, 
which  Hambrough  generally  used,  and  a  1 2-bore,  which 
Monson  generally  used.  It  was  a  strong  piece  of 
evidence  in  the  prisoner's  favour  that  the  20-bore  gun 
was  last  seen,  about  half  an  hour  before  the  death,  in 
the  hands,  not  of  Hambrough,  but  of  Monson.  The 
Solicitor-General  told  the  jury  that  a  statement  by 
Monson  that  the  1 2-bore  gun  belonged  to  a  Mrs.  Lamont 
Campbell  was  a  gratuitous  falsehood.  He  frankly 
withdrew  this  statement  when  it  appeared  that  there 
was  not  only  not  a  syllable  of  evidence  that  the  gun 
was  not  Mrs.  Lamont  Campbell's,  but  a  positive  sug- 
gestion by  one  of  the  witnesses  that  it  was ;  but  the 
remark  was  an  instance  of  the  necessity  he  was  under 
of  assuming  guilt  in  order  to  prove  it.  With  regard 
to  the  distance  at  which  the  gun  was  fired,  the  Crown 
put  it  at  nine  feet ;  but,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no 
evidence  of  a  single  shot  having  begun  to  scatter,  and 
having  regard  to  the  experiments  made  by  experts  on 
both  sides,  it  seems  that  the  probable  distance  was 
anywhere  from  two  feet  to  four.  This,  of  course,  does  not 
negative  murder,  but  it  fits  in  well  enough  with  accident. 
And  whatever  experts — who  are  really  advocates,  and  are 
generally  paid  as  such — on  either  side  may  say,  every 
one  who  has  any  practical  knowledge  either  of  homi- 
cidal or  of  accidental  shooting  will  agree  with  a  witness 
named  Speedy  that  "  accidents  with  guns  happen  in 
"most  inconceivable  ways."  The  evidence  of  pellet- 
marks  on  neighbouring  trees  was,  of  course,  contra- 
dictory, as  the  prisoner's  experts  thought  the  marks  of 
a  much  earlier  date  than  their  fellows  for  the  prosecu- 
tion opined ;  but,  even  if  not  contradictory,  it  was  much 
too  "  remote  "  to  hang  any  one  upon.  No  construction 
of  the  matter  is  free  from  doubt  and  difficulty.  The 
presence  and  departure  of  Scott,  for  instance,  and  his 
possible  identity  with  Davis,  are  impossible  to  explain 
satisfactorily  upon  any  view  of  the  case.  If  the  shoot- 
ing was  accidental,  why  did  he  not  come  back  to  say  so  ? 
If  it  was  murder,  why  did  he  not  stay  to  deny  it?  And 
if  it  was  murder,  why  was  he  there  ?  Murderers  do  not 
generally  send  for  London  bookmakers  who  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it  to  come  and  see  them  commit  the  crime. 
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In  our  opinion,  the  least  unreasonable  explanation  of 
the  whole  story  is  that  Hambrough  shot  himself  by 
accident,  and  by  so  doing  brought  all  Monson's  artful 
schemes  for  getting  a  share  of  money  that  did  not 
belong  to  him  to  a  premature  end. 

It  is  with  diffidence  that  we  make  any  suggestion 
about  Scotch  law ;  but  it  appears  that  the  verdict  of 
"  Not  Proven  "  corresponds  in  all  essentials,  as  it  does 
in  its  result  of  concluding  the  affair  so  that  the 
prisoner  cannot  be  tried  again,  with  the  English 
verdict  of  "  Not  Guilty."  The  Scotch  verdict  of  "  Not 
"  Guilty  "  would  correspond,  we  believe,  to  an  English 
verdict  of  "  Innocent,"  if  there  were  such  a  thing. 
With  this  point  our  law,  wisely  and  humanely  as  we 
think,  does  not  concern  itself.  If  you  cannot  prove  a 
man  to  be  guilty  you  cannot,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it. 
As  far  as  legal  consequences  go,  there  is  no  distinction 
between  the  man  who  has  been  incorrectly  accused 
and  the  man  against  whom  a  correct  accusation  has 
failed.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  us  a  mean  and  rather 
cruel  device  to  let  a  jury  say  whether  the  accused  has 
proved  his  innocence  or  not.  That  question  is  for  the 
man's  friends  and  the  public,  and  has  no  legal  importance 
whatever.  In  the  Monson  case  it  can  easily  be  under- 
stood that  where  the  prisoner's  life  and  conduct  had 
been  so  disreputable,  and  where,  if  he  was  innocent,  so 
many  odd  and  suspicious  things  had  happened,  the 
jury  were  by  no  means  particularly  anxious  to  pay  him 
the  compliment — a  somewhat  exceptional  one,  we 
believe— of  a  verdict  of  "  Not  Guilty."  Notwithstand- 
ing which,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that,  had  they 
done  so,  it  would,  according  to  Scotch  practice,  have 
more  accurately  represented  the  result  of  all  the 
evidence  given. 


LIEUTENANT  MLZON. 

THE  Niger  Company  is  unquestionably  well  justified 
in  believing  that  Lieutenant  Mizon  will  give 
trouble  if  he  can.  It  is  also  right  in  thinking  that 
he  will  find  a  party  among  his  countrymen  to  give  him 
help.  It  may  be  remembered  that  when  M.  Mizon 
started  on  his  second  expedition,  he  received  not  only 
applause,  but  assistance,  because  it  was  his  avowed 
intention  to  worry  the  English,  and  his  boast  that  he 
had  worried  them  already.  The  merits  which  he  had 
earned  by  this  virtuous  conduct,  and  his  firm  intention 
to  persevere  in  well-doing,  were  considered  sufficient 
to  atone  for  a  certain  want  of  veracity  in  the  Lieutenant, 
proved,  be  it  noted,  out  of  his  own  mouth  ;  they  still 
continue  to  stand  him  in  stead.  In  spite  of  the  revela- 
tions by  his  own  colleagues  as  to  his  doings  in  Kwana 
during  the  second  expedition,  he  is  as  great  a  hero  as 
ever  with  some  sections  of  his  countrymen.  The  inge- 
nious and  patriotic  M.  Harry  Alis  told  the  story  the  other 
day  without  saying  a  word  of  the  reports  brought  back 
by  MM.  Ward  and  Vaughan.  He  even,  with  an  equally 
French,  and  astounding,  want  of  humour,  quoted 
the  storm  and  sack  of  Kwana  as  an  example  of  the 
humanity  of  the  Lieutenant.  It  was  undertaken  to 
relieve  the  poor,  oppressed  Emir  of  Muri  from  certain 
wicked  pagans ;  and  M.  Harry  Alis  recounts,  on  the 
unimpeachable  authority  of  M.  Mizon,  how  the  women 
carried  off  from  Kwana  displayed  a  simple-hearted  joy 
on  finding  themselves  in  the  possession  of  the  gallant 
Mahometan  warriors.  And  this,  says  M.  Harry  Alis, 
is  the  man  who  has  been  called  in  Perfidious  Albion  a 
filibuster ;  whereas  he  is  quite  a  knight-errant,  a  very 
Amadis  of  Gaul,  who  goes  about  the  wilds  of  Africa 
with  machine  guns  redressing  wrong,  slaying  pagan 
giants,  rescuing  damsels,  and  defying  enchanters,  such 
as  that  "  personnage  "  Wallace  of  the  Niger  Company, 
with  success,  because  his  heart  is  pure. 

In  the  meantime  M.  Mizon  has  been  recalled  from 
the  land  in  which  he  was  spreading  the  benefits  of 


civilization  in  company  with  his  brother-in-arms,  the 
gallant  Mahometan,  Mahomet  Ibn  Boubakar,  an 
educated  person  who  speaks  very  choice  Arabic.  As 
more  will  be  heard  of  this  accomplished  prince,  and  of 
the  treaty  he  made  with  M.  Mizon,  the  Niger  Com- 
pany has  been  well  advised  in  giving  a  timely  narrative 
of  its  own  side  of  the  dispute.  We  cannot  help 
pointing  out  that,  for  once  in  a  way,  our  old  friend 
history  is  really  repeating  itself  with  some  complete- 
ness. The  little  game  which  French  colonial  adven- 
turers are  playing  in  the  hinterlands  of  the  Niger  and 
the  Cameroons  is  a  repetition  of  the  little  game  which 
France  was  playing  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  some 
hundred  and  forty  years  ago.  Because  she  held  Canada 
and  had  a  beggarly  settlement  in  Louisiana,  she  en- 
deavoured to  grab  all  between  and  at  the  back  of  the 
Alleghanies.  The  establishment  of  Fort  Duquesne 
(now  Pittsburg)  was  quite  the  same  kind  of  feat  as 
Lieutenant  Mizon's  late  alliance  with  the  Emir  of 
Muri,  and  will,  we  trust,  lead  to  about  the  same  final 
result — without  any  Braddock  this  time.  The  present 
enterprise  is,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  the  more  impudent 
of  the  two.  France  is  bound  by  agreements  entered 
into  by  her  Government  not  to  interfere  with  the  Niger 
Company's  sphere  of  influence  in  Sokoto.  From  this 
obligation  M.  Mizon  and  the  Colonial  Society  which 
has  backed  him  up  appear  determined  to  relieve  her 
by  the  very  simple  process  of  inventing  a  definition  of 
the  word  "  Sokoto  "  to  suit  themselves.  M.  Mizon, 
having  been  allowed  by  the  absurd  good-nature  of  the 
English  Government  to  take  an  armed  expedition  up 
the  Benue,  has  endeavoured  to  plant  himself  down 
between  the  Company  and  Bornu,  by  making  an 
alliance  with  the  Sultan  of  Muri,  whom  he  persists  in 
treating  as  an  independent  chief,  though  he  is  a  vassal 
of  Sokoto.  M.  Mizon's  methods  in  the  making-  of 
treaties  seem  to  be  of  the  strangest.  He  asserts  that 
he  made  one  with  the  Emir  of  Adamawa,  a  statement 
which  is  categorically  denied  by  the  German  agent, 
Herr  von  Steeten.  The  Emir,  according  to  Herr 
von  Steeten,  refused  to  see  him,  and  really,  after  our 
experience  of  M.  Mizon's  economy  of  truth  in  his 
accounts  of  his  first  expedition,  we  must  decline  to 
take  his  word  against  that  of  anybody  whose  credit 
has  not  been  shaken.  But  even  if  a  treaty  has  been 
made  with  the  Emir  of  Muri,  it  is  of  no  value,  for  he 
is  the  vassal  of  the  Sultan  of  Sokoto,  who  has  been 
bound  to  us  since  1886.  M.  Mizon  having  been  re- 
called by  his  own  Government,  and  warned  off  Ada- 
mawa by  the  Germans,  the  "  try  on  "  may  be  taken 
to  have  failed  for  this  time.  But  it  will  probably  be 
renewed,  and  the  Governments  of  England  and  Ger- 
many will  do  well  to  make  the  French  understand 
that  there  must  be  an  end  of  these  efforts  to  get 
round  its  agreements  with  them,  in  a  diplomatic  as 
well  as  a  geographical  sense.  They  have  already 
marked  off  their  own  spheres  of  influence  in  that 
region  by  a  line  drawn  from  above  Yola,  on  the  Benue, 
to  Lake  Chad.  What  remains  now  to  do  is  to  make  an 
arrangement  with  France  which  will  cut  short  these 
efforts  to  work  round  from  the  Sahara,  and  up  from  the 
French  Congo,  for  the  purpose  of  shutting  in  Germany 
and  England,  and  preparing  the  way  for  the  annexation 
by  themselves,  and  the  Belgian  Congo  State  to  which 
they  have  served  themselves  heirs,  of  the  belt  of 
country  which  stretches  from  Bornu  through  Baghirma, 
Wadai,  and  Darfur  to  Kordofan. 


H.M.S.  RESOLUTION. 

A SHIP  which  performs  her  part  splendidly  as  far  as 
it  goes,  but  also  in  the  opinion  of  every  man  of 
"  mature  age"  in  her  is  "  thoroughly  unsafe,"  would 
seem,  if  the  part  played  was  considerable,  to  be  a  species 
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.of  floating  contradiction  in  terms.  It  is  none  the  less 
the  case  with  H.M.S.  Resolution,  as  reported  by  one  of 
her  officers,  whose  letter  has  been  sent  to  the  Times  by 
Admiral  de  Horsey.  The  part  played  was  not  an  in- 
significant one.  The  Resolution  steamed  for  some 
twenty-four  hours  against  a  gale  of  extraordinary 
violence  without  suffering  material  damage.  She  put 
back  to  Queenstown,  according  to  the  officer,  only  for 
want  of  coal.  This  part  of  the  story  hardly  seems  to  justify 
the  free  use  he  makes  of  the  words  horrifying  and 
terrifying.  It  is  true  that  he  says  they  all  knew  full 
well  that  "  any  deviation  of  the  helm,  any  breakdown 
"  of  the  engines  or  steam  steering  gear,  and  we  would 
"  broach  to  and  capsize."  But  a  wooden  three-decker, 
the  old  equivalent  of  the  Resolution,  would  have  been 
iu  a  bad  position  if  her  masts  had  gone  overboard  and 
her  rudder  been  broken — not  unheard-of  accidents 
in  a  hurricane.  Moreover,  she  would,  even  if  her 
spars  were  uninjured,  have  been  quite  unable  to  make 
head  against  the  storm.  Her  only  course  would  have 
been  to  lie  to,  which  might  well  have  ended  in 
drifting  her  on  a  lee  shore,  when  the  only  chances 
would  have  been  to  cut  away  the  masts,  and  endeavour 
to  hold  on  with  her  anchors.  The  officer  speaks 
of  the  discomfort  of  having  only  one  small  hatch- 
way for  700  people  to  go  up  and  down,  and  of 
the  "filthy  and  poisonous"  state  of  the  air  below. 
But  a  three-decker  would  have  been  battened  down  in 
such  a  gale ;  and  a  battened-down  ship  was  never  a 
rose-garden.  The  want  of  air  and  the  stenches  are 
worse  in  a  modern  ironclad,  because  so  soon  as  the 
.  water  begins  to  wash  over  her  it  is  necessary  to  close 
the  beautiful  ventilating  apparatus  which  works  so  ex- 
cellently in  fine  weather.  If  this  is  not  done  the 
water  finds  its  way  down  below  as  it  did  at  first  in  the 
Resolution.  When  it  is  done  the  modern  ironclad 
becomes  an  hermetically  sealed  iron  box,  with  a  big 
furnace,  and  a  quantity  of  hot  oil,  using  up  air  and 
emitting  bad  smells  in  the  middle. 

As  the  officer  is  said  to  have  "plenty  of  pluck,  and 
"  [to  be]  scientific  in  a  practical  way,"  there  must 
manifestly  be  some  reason  why  he  should  have  been 
shaken,  as  he  confesses  he  was,  by  an  experience  which 
falls  very  far  short  of — say,  the  loss  of  the.  St.  George 
or  of  the  Centaur,  as  told  in  Captain  Inglefield's 
narrative.  It  is  not,  we  are  afraid,  difficult  to  find  an 
explanation.  Something  may  be  allowed  for  the  fact 
that  the  sea-life  is  now  really  so  much  easier  than  it 
was  that  men  no  longer  take  for  granted  the  amount 
of  hardship  and  danger  once  endured  as  matters  of 
course.  One  does  wonder  sometimes  what  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  Centurion,  or  of  the  seventy-fours  of 
the  inshore  squadron  who  passed  their  time  between 
the  Black  Rocks  when  the  wind  was  easterly,  and 
Douarnenez  Bay  in  the  south-westerly  gales,  during 
the  blockade  of  Brest,  would  have  thought  of  the 
modern  standard  of  hardship.  It  was  not  the  carrying 
away  of  a  few  boats,  or  a  scattering  of  bruises  among 
the  ship's  company,  which  would  have  seemed  to  them 
out  of  the  way.  But,  although  there  is  something  in 
that,  it  is  not  all  or  nearly  all.  There  is  an  absurd 
story  told  in  the  Life  of  Jahleel  Brenton,  who  came 
home  in  the  Spanish  liner,  St.  Elmo,  which  was  carry- 
ing the  Nootka  Sound  indemnity.  When  she  was  near 
Falmouth,  one  night  after  he  had  turned  in,  he  was 
awakened  by  the  English  pilot  knocking  at  the  cabin 
floor  and  shouting,  "  Mr.  Bkenton  !  Mr.  Brenton  ! 
"  rouse  out,  sir ;  here  is  the  ship  running  away  with 
"  these  Spaniards."  So  she  was,  having  been  taken 
aback  in  a  squall.  Bkenton  told  the  story  to  illustrate  the 
bad  seamanship  of  the  Spaniards.  In  our  times  science 
has  brought  it  to  such  a  pitch  that  the  modern  warship 
seems  always  liable  to  run  away  with  her  crew.  The 
.men  of  the  Centurion  and  the  seventy-fours  of  the 
Brest  blockade  knew  what  their  ships  would  do,  and 


that  for  every  failure  there  was  a  remedy  as  long  as  the 
machine  hung  together.  Therefore,  also,  they  knew 
that  skill  and  courage  were  of  some  avail.  They  could 
fight  along  with  fair  confidence,  rigging  jury-masts 
when  their  proper  masts  had  gone,  or  a  new  rudder 
when  the  old  was  broken,  cutting  scuttles  to  bail  with 
buckets  when  the  pumps  were  choked  or  the  leathers 
worn  out. 

That  is  not  the  case  now.  And  in  place  of  it  has 
come  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  thing  under  their  feet 
will  do  next.  The  Resolution  is  not  a  vessel  of  a  new 
class  exactly.  She  is  sister  ship  to  the  Royal  Sovereign, 
which  has  been  some  time  in  commission.  It  might, 
therefore,  be  supposed  that  there  would  be  some  certainty 
as  to  what  she  would  do  in  a  very  possible  contingency. 
Yet  the  officer  reports  that  no  sooner  had  she  got  into  a 
moderate  gale  than  she  began  to  roll  dangerously.  She 
gave  such  lurches,  according  to  another  report,  that  it 
was  feared  she  would  not  come  back.  When  she  was 
lying  head  to  wind,  everybody  knew  that,  if  the  steam 
steering  gear  broke  down,  she  would  broach  to  and 
capsize.  A  breakdown  in  the  steam  steering  gear  is 
no  uncommon  thing.  It  can  apparently  neither  be 
foreseen  nor  speedily  made  good.  Some  such  accident 
lately  caused  one  of  the  ships  of  the  Mediterranean 
Squadron  to  take  the  ground  in  Valletta  Harbour. 
If  a  similar  misfortune  had  occurred  to  the  Reso- 
lution, there  was  nothing  to  be  done.  Military 
masts  cannot  be  cut  away,  nor  can  67-ton  guns 
and  barbettes  plated  seventeen  inches  thick  be 
thrown  overboard.  The  contention  that  the  stabi- 
lity ought  to  be  carefully  tested  beforehand  seems 
plausible,  but  it  was  tested  in  the  case  of  the  Royal 
Sovereign.  Why  did  the  calculations  based  on  that 
test  break  down  in  the  case  of  the  sister  ship  ?  Because, 
we  imagine,  the  modern  ironclad,  with  its  mass  of 
immovable  top  hamper,  is,  by  the  nature  of  it,  a  thing 
which  tends  to  capsize  under  severe  strain,  and  will 
remain  so,  do  what  you  like,  and  it  is  a  thing  which 
cannot  be  relieved  of  burden  to  diminish  its  danger. 
That  fact  quite  accounts  for  the  nervousness  of  the 
Resolution's  crew.  The  question  how  she  came  to  be 
so  soon  out  of  coal  is  one  which  seems  to  require  an 
answer. 


FICTION  AND  FACT. 

THAT  Nature  constantly  plagiarizes  from  Art  is  a 
familiar  commonplace,  well  illustrated  by  the 
Ardlamont  trial.  The  affair  seems  to  have  been  com- 
piled after  a  study  of  Thackeray,  Balzac,  and 
Montepin  ;  but,  as  almost  always  happens  in  novels  of 
real  life,  there  is  no  conclusion.  Nature  imitates  some 
recent  authors,  and  leaves  her  story  unfinished,  with 
loose  ends.  This  arrangement  is  resented  by  the 
public,  who  may  dictate  to  authors,  but  not  to  events. 

The  early  history  of  the  persons  involved  in  the 
Ardlamont  affair  is  clearly  imitated  from  Thackeray. 
How  do  men  and  women,  that  philosopher  asks,  live 
luxuriously — nay,  splendidly— on  nothing  at  all? 
Much  of  Vanity  Fair  is  devoted  to  this  problem. 
How  did  Rawdon  Crawley  and  Mrs.  Crawley  keep 
up  the  house  in  Curzon  Street,  go  into  the  most  hal- 
lowed shrines  of  Society,  wear  diamonds,  and  dance 
with  princes  ?  Well ;  partly  by  Captain  Crawley's 
skill  in  ecarte  and  billiards,  which  is  widely  recognized, 
while  his  honourable  fairness  is  unimpeachable  ;  partly 
by  borrowing  from  Briggs;  partly  by  the  munificence 
with  which  Lord  Steyne  patronized  and  protected 
modest  merit;  partly,  to  conclude,  they  survived  in 
the  struggle  for  existence  by  virtue  of  the  long- 
suffering  confidence  of  their  tradesmen.  The  MoNSON 
establishment  flourished  in  a  similar  manner.  A 
witness  remarked  that  he  would  not  know  how  to  take 
a  Highland  house  and  shootings  if  he  were  an  un- 
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discharged  bankrupt.  The  problem  is  a  little  difficult, 
but  it  is  a  problem  of  double  face.  How  the  Gael  is 
to  let  to  the  Sassenach  a  moor  populated  only  by 
adders  is  one  question  (of  course  the  Ardlamont 
moors  are  not  at  all  of  this  viperous  order) ;  how 
the  Sassenach  is  to  slay  grouse  and  deer  without 
paying  for  the  privilege  is  another  problem.  Occa- 
sionally the  astute  Gael  "  frights  the  fuds  of  the  pock- 
"  puds,"  as  the  Jacobite  song  has  it;  occasionally  "the 
"  Sassenach  has  cunning  plows,"  as  the  Highland 
drover  observed  at  a  certain  altercation,  and  gets  the 
better  of  the  kilted  clansman.  The  general  question 
of  living  on  nothing  was  solved  by  dint  of  great,  but 
remote,  expectations  and  "  financial  agents."  People 
talk  of  "  going  to  the  Jews"  ;  it  seems  wiser  to  go  to 
the  Jews  than  to  the  Christians. 

After  Thackeray's  turn  comes  that  of  Balzac.  All 
the  finance,  all  the  dealings  with  many  insurance 
offices,  all  the  mortgages,  and  other  devices,  would 
have  delighted  the  author  of  Cesar  Birotteau.  He 
would  have  revelled  in  the  figures  and  percentages  ; 
he  would  have  filled  with  them  a  volume  at  least — 
and  to  many  readers  it  would  have  seemed  magni- 
ficent but  uninteresting ;  to  others  it  would  have 
offered  the  austere  pleasures  of  a  Budget  speech. 
There  is  a  kind  of  dreary  magic  in  making  a 
vacuum  breed  money,  a  thing  more  unholy  yet 
than  the  "  breed  of  barren  metal  "  denounced  by 
Aristotle  and  other  philosophers.  The  coarse  public 
taste,  doubtless,  prefers  the  Montepin  side  of  the 
Ardlamont  affair.  We  know  how  M.  Xavier  de 
Montepin,  like  Mr.  Kipling,  and  Mr.  Balestier,  and 
Mr.  Conan  Doyle,  manages  murders  which  are  to  be 
caused  by  apparent  accidents ;  ice  sawed  through  on 
a  pond,  falling  tiles,  fighting  apes  let  loose,  casual  fires, 
bursting  dams  ;  and  Miss  Cholmondeley  has  handled  all 
this,  in  an  original  manner,  in  Diana  Tempest. 
According  to  the  theory  of  the  prosecution,  a  murder, 
on  the  lines  of  fiction,  was  planned  at  Ardlamont. 
There  was  a  boat  with  a  "  homely  "  hole  in  it.  There 
was  a  shooting  accident  next  day,  perhaps  to  be 
followed  by  a  runaway  dog-cart,  or  a  mushroom  of 
the  wrong  kind,  or  an  adder  in  a  boot,  if  the 
shooting  accident  was  unsuccessful.  These  devices 
are  usually,  or  always,  unsuccessful  in  novels,  and  the 
hired  bravo  duellist  is  impossible  in  England.  Had 
he  been  possible  the  mysterious  Mr.  Scott  might  have 
turned  out  to  be  a  wicked  and  quarrelsome  mattre 
d'armes  in  disguise. 

That  alluring  theory  is  out  of  the  question.  Mr. 
Sherlock  Holmes  is  dead,  showing  in  his  last  adven- 
ture less  than  his  usual  prudence.  Without  his  aid,  the 
human  intellect  is  unable  t  o  make  a  theory  of  Scott  which 
will  colligate  the  facts.  Granting  the  hypothesis  of  the 
prosecution,  that  a  murder  was  planned,  of  what  use 
was  Scott?  Even  admitting  the  worst,  why  should  he 
disappear  ?  In  that  case  he  had  only  to  stick  to  a  plain 
and  simple  fiction.  The  learned  Judge  ingeniously 
suggested  that  he  was  but  an  unwelcome  guest,  who 
had  unexpectedly  accepted  a  "  French  invitation." 
Why  a  "  French  invitation"?  We  have  heard  of 
taking  "French  leave"  (as  the  French  depart  a 
I'Anglaise),  but  the  other  phrase  is  new  to  us.  But, 
granting  Lord  Kingsburgh's  hypothesis,  it  hardly,  by 
itself,  explains  Scott's  singular  love  of  retirement,  his 
resolute  avoidance  of  notoriety.  Since  Prince  Charles 
left  Avignon  in  1750,  and  went  into  the  darkness 
for  ten  years,  nobody  has  vanished  from  men's  eyes  and 
ears  so  absolutely.  We  venture  to  think  that  we  can 
guess  what  M.  Xavier  de  Montepin's  explanation 
would  be  ;  but  that  must  be  dismissed,  as  it  would 
involve  a  regular  Auchindrane  affair,  with  no  end  to  it 
whatever. 


THE  UNEMPLOYED. 

THE  deputation  from  the  local  authorities  which 
waited  upon  Mr.  Gladstone  on  Thursday  had 
experience  of  the  fact  that,  though  he  is  entering  on 
his  eighty-fifth  year,  he  has  not  lost  his  old  power  of 
seeing  the  weak  point  in  an  opponent's  position  and. 
hitting  it  fair.  The  stop  thrust  which  he  administered 
to  Major  Wemborne  was  quite  in  his  old  style.  More- 
over, what  has  not  always  been  the  case  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's fencing,  it  was  perfectly  fair  fighting.  Major 
Wemborne  represented  a  deputation  of  local  authorities 
who  ask  the  Government  to  help  them  to  do  something 
for  the  good  of  the  Unemployed.  He  respectfully  sub- 
mitted that  this  question  should  not  be  met  with  a 
non  possurnus.  "  But  you  say  non  possumus  your- 
"  selves,"  retorted  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  "  with  what  p'lausi- 
"  bility,  then,  are  you  to  insist  that  we  shall  not  say  it  ?  'r 
There  was  a  touch  of  the  debater  who  cannot  bear 
to  pass  a  chance  about  Mr.  Gladstone's  promptitude 
with  Major  Wemborne  ;  but,  after  all,  he  did  go  to 
the  root  of  the  matter.  We  all  agree  with  the  depu- 
tation which  went  to  Downing  Street  and  the  meeting 
at  the  Mansion  House  that  it  would  be  a  consumma- 
tion most  devoutly  to  be  wished  if  we  could  get  rid  of 
this  unhappy  business  of  the  unemployed  and  the  re- 
current winter  distress.  Nobody  has  any  legitimate 
interest  in  perpetuating  it.  Their  disappearance  would 
hurt  nobody  except  the  professional  Labour  leader,  and 
would  materially  benefit  the  ratepay  er.  But  the  points 
are  not  what  we  should  like  to  do  and  find  convenient, 
but  what  we  can  do — or  at  least  attempt — without  the 
certainty  of  failure  and  of  doing  more  harm  than  good. 
To  merely  make  unnecessary  work  for  the  unemployed 
would  do  them  no  permanent  good,  and  would,  by 
directly  and  indirectly  increasing  the  burden  on  the 
employed,  tend  to  drag  them  too  into  the  unemployed 
class.  It  would  be,  in  fact,  a  return  to  the  detestable 
pauperizing  system  of  poor-relief  which  prevailed  in 
the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  heartbreaking  part 
of  the  whole  difficulty  is  just  this,  that  the  persons  to 
be  helped  are  so  hopeless.  All  who  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  read  Mr.  Booth's  careful  exposition  of  the' 
truth  about  the  very  poor  of  London  are  aware  that  the 
great  majority  of  them  consist  of  the  weak  in  body,  or 
mind,  or  will,  or  of  the  vicious,  who  have  failed  and 
gone  under  themselves,  or  are  the  children  of  those 
who  have.  The  endeavour  to  help  them  by  work  is  as 
hopeless  as  the  proverbial  effort  to  make  an  empty  sack 
stand  upright.  They  are  very  proper  objects  of 
charity.  We  should  have  no  sympathy  with  the  con- 
tention, if  any  one  brought  it  forward,  that  they  should' 
be  left  to  starve.  But  let  what  is  given  be  charity,  under 
proper  restrictions,  and  not  in  the  disguise  of  work 
artificially  created.  Nothing  could  be  more  immoral, 
more  pauperizing,  and  more  wasteful  than  to  tell  work- 
men that  they  have  only  to  be  idle  and  fail  in  order  to- 
secure  a  right  to  be  provided  with  a  day's  work  for 
wages  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  That  would,  in- 
deed, be  to  set  up  a  degrading  standard,  and  to  go 
about  to  recruit  for  the  "  Devil's  Elect." 

When  the  proposals  of  the  deputation  and  the 
Mansion  House  meeting  are  looked  into,  this  is  what 
they  really  come  to.  Both  bodies  suggest,  whether 
they  know  it  or  not,  that  vast  sums  of  money  should 
be  spent  as  a  premium  on  weakness  and  failure — for 
that  is  what  public  works  undertaken  merely  for  the 
sake  of  the  chronic  unemployed  would  come  to.  There 
is  a  great  difference  between  works  set  on  foot  to 
palliate  such  a  disaster  as  the  Lancashire  cotton  famine, 
which  was  due  to  external  causes,  and  was  manifestly  a 
passing  misfortune,  and  sham  work  undertaken  to  meet  a 
chronic  evil.  The  first  was  a  very  proper  attempt  to 
avert  the  ruin  of  a  most  important  national  industry 
by  helping  the  workers  over  a  spell  of  hard  times. 
The  second  would  merely  cocker  up  and  feed  the 
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evil.  In  countries  in  the  condition  of  Ireland  and 
India,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  State  to  take 
work  in  hand  which  but  for  it  would  not  be  done 
at  all.  That  is  not  the  case  here,  where  vast  masses 
of  capital  are  lying  idle,  or  are  being  ventured,  for 
mere  want  of  good  investments  at  home,  in  Austra- 
lasian banks  and  Argentine  securities.  If  the  light 
railways  and  drainage  works  asked  for  were  likely  to 
pay,  there  would  be  no  want  of  money.  If  they  do  not 
pay,  they  must  be  kept  up  out  of  taxation,  which 
means  the  withdrawal  of  money  from  commerce,  one 
way  or  another,  and  therefore  less  work  for  the  work- 
men who  have  hitherto  been  employed.  Sentiment 
will  not  alter  these  facts.  We  may  end  by  pointing 
out  that  public  works  undertaken  by  the  State  for 
other  than  necessary  and  remunerative  purposes  have 
been  shown  in  France  and  Italy  to  be  equally  powerful 
and  convenient  instruments  of  political  corruption. 


THE  YEAR. 

WE  began  the  summary  of  the  events  of  last  year  by 
speaking  of  the  early  death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 
This  year  we  may  begin  by  recording,  though  out  of  its 
order  in  mere  date,  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  York  to 
his  cousin  the  Princess  May  of  Teck,  which  was  celebrated 
on  the  13th  of  July  amid  more  than  formal  and  official 
Court  rejoicings.  It  is,  unfortunately,  not  possible  to  add 
that  there  was  an  entire  want  of  the  bad  manners,  some- 
times only  pushing,  but  too  often  also  malignant,  with 
which  we  are  familiar  on  such  occasions. 

In  our  domestic  history  what  has  made  the  most  noise 
has  not,  as  frequently  happens,  been  necessarily  of  most 
importance.  Parliament  has  been  amazingly  loud  for  an 
unprecedented  length  of  time,  but  nothing  is  less  certain 
than  the  answer  to  be  given  to  the  questions  whether  it 
has  done  anything,  and  if  so,  what?  It  met  on  the  31st  of 
January  professedly  to  pass  a  long  list  of  measures,  and  is 
sitting  on  the  31st  of  December.  During  these  eleven 
months,  of  which  about  two  have  been  recess,  the  usual 
fixtures,  Supply,  and  one  small  unopposed  Bill  regulating 
the  hours  of  railway  servants,  have  been  carried  through 
all  stages  and  both  Houses.  If  two  months  are  allowed  for 
these  tasks  and  a  few  debates  on  questions  of  national  im- 
portance, seven  months  remain  to  be  accounted  for.  During 
this  period  nearly  half  the  House  of  Commons,  and  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Upper  House,  have  been  employed  in  baffling 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  impose  his  will  upon  the 
nation,  and  then,  when  this  enterprise  failed,  to  cook  another 
majority  by  the  help  of  a  carefully  fomented  quarrel  with 
the  Lords. 

The  long  list  of  measures  which  swelled  the  Queen's 
Speech  may  for  the  most  part  be  dismissed  very  briefly. 
They  were  meant  to  induce  various  sections  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's English  and  Scotch  followers  who  cared  very  little 
for  Home  Rule  to  vote  for  it,  on  the  understanding  that 
they  would  later  on  get  something  for  which  they  did  care. 
When  it  is  added  that  a  Ministry  which  was  about  to  ask 
Parliament  to  revolutionize  the  whole  Constitution  wasted 
great  part  of  the  Session  down  to  Easter  in  introducing 
these  "  promises  to  pay,"  well  nigh  enough  has  been  said  of 
the  Welsh  and  Scotch  Suspensory  Bills  and  the  Veto  Bill. 
The  lively  indignation  aroused  by  this  last,  a  proposal  to 
enable  two-thirds  of  the  ratepayers  of  any  parish  who  chose 
to  vote  to  close  all  public-houses,  gave  its  history  a  certain 
character.    It  was  not  merely  shown,  and  then  put  away. 
It  was  flourished  by  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  then  hastily 
dropped.    The  Home  Rule  Bill,  long  expected  and  care- 
fully concealed,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the 
13th  of  February,  and  read  for  the  third  time  on  the  1st  of 
September.    The  two  most  conspicuous  provisions  in  which 
it  differed  from  the  dead  and  buried  Bill  of  '86  were  the 
retention  of  the  Irish  members  for  "  Imperial  purposes  only  " 
and  the  Financial  Clauses,  which  reserved  the  customs  and 
excises  of  Ireland  to  the  Imperial  Government.    The  first 
was  seen  from  the  beginning  to  be  absurd,  and  the  second 
rejected  as  inadmissible  by  the  Irish  members.    Both  were 
thrown  over  for  their  opposites by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  those 
opposites  duly  voted  for  by  an  obedient  majority.    The  Irish 
members  were  to  bo  retained  forall  purposes  by  what  was,  even 


for  Mr.  Gladstone,  a  particularly  scandalous  violation  of  a 
solemn  promise.    The  new  financial  scheme  retained  the 
collection  of  the  revenue  of  Ireland  in  the  hands  of  the 
Imperial  Government  for  six  years — a  change  which  utterly 
destroyed  any  pretension  the  Bill  might  have  to  provide  a 
permanent  settlement.     The  two  examples  may  serve  to 
show  with  what  care  and  honesty  the  Bill  was  drafted  and 
supported.    The  history  of  the  progress  of  the  Bill  could 
not  be  told  without  continual  repetition.    It  was  one  long 
attempt  to  drive  a  measure  which  would  not  endure  dis- 
cussion through  the  House  by  force,  occasionally  varied  by 
sophistry.    Mr.  Gladstone,  as  we  have  said,  introduced  his 
measure  on  the  13th  of  February.    Before  March  was  out, 
it  had  become  clear  that  the  Bill  could  not  be  driven  through 
at  the  rate  desired  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  Irish  or 
Radicals.    On  the  27th  of  March  Mr.  Gladstone  held  a 
meeting  of  his  followers  at  the  Foreign  Office,  at  which  he 
and  they  agreed  nem.  con.  that  the  Bill  must  be  read  a 
second  time  before  Easter,  and  that  all  the  other  Bills  men- 
tioned in  the  Queen's  Speech  must  be  passed  this  Session. 
The  second  reading  was  not  reached  till  after  Easter,  on  the 
21st  of  April,  in  spite  of  this  peremptory  decision,  and  the 
unanimity  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  supporters.    For  as  long 
as  the  Bill  could  be  said  to  be  debated  at  all,  the  Oppo- 
sition   was    engaged  in  amending   the   first   clauses  in 
such  a  way  as  to   retain  for  the  Imperial  Government 
in   Ireland  a  real  and  not  a  merely  nominal  supremacy, 
and  in  introducing  guarantees  that  the  Home  Rule  Par- 
liament should  not  oppress  or  pillage  the  loyal  popula- 
tion of  the  country.    The  work,  which  was  directed  rather 
to  bring  the  inherent  defects  of  the  Bill  into  general  know- 
ledge  than   intended  to   amend  an  intrinsically  absurd 
measure,  was  so  far  successful  that  the  Cabinet  accepted 
some  amendments,  and  promised  new  clauses.    So  far  did 
it  carry  its  concessions  that  Mr.  Sexton  at  last  became  ex- 
acting, and  took  a  convenient  opportunity,  afforded  by  an 
amendment  of  Mr.  Brodrick's,  to  give  the  Cabinet  a  lesson 
on  the  16th  of  June,  by  scolding  it  severely  and  dividing 
against  it.    The  instruction  of  Mr.  Sexton  was  not  lost. 
By  the  end  of  the  month  the  Government  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  must  expedite  the  business  of  satisfying 
the  demands  of  the  Irish  and  clearing  the  way  for  the 
Radicals.    The  application  of  the  Closure  by  compartments 
— or,  to  use  the  shorter  term  which  became  popular,  the 
guillotine — was  the  method  selected.    The  Bill  was  cut  into 
four  slices,  which  were  to  be  voted  upon  in  succession,  weekly, 
on  the  6th,  13th,  20th,  and  27th  of  July,  on  which  last 
occasion  the  process  was  varied  by  a  shameful  scuffle.  A 
majority  which  had  a  "mandate"  to  agree  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  no  difficulty  in  helping  him  to  silence  inconvenient 
debate.    The  Gag,  Closure,  or  Guillotine  resolutions  were 
passed,  and  applied  to  the  Committee  stage.    Then  it  was 
all  done  over  again  on  the  Report,  which  was  finally  guillo- 
tined out  of  the  way  011  the  25th  of  August.    The  third 
reading  was  finished  on  the  1st  of  September,  and  the 
much-manipulated,  but  not  half-debated,  measure  was  sent 
to  the  Lords,  who  began  discussing  it  on  the  5th,  and  threw 
it  out  on  the  9th,  by  a  majority  of  419  to  41,  more  than 
half  of    the   minority   being    office-holders  under  Mr. 
Gladstone. 

The  measure  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  followers  forced 
through  by  majorities,  which  on  one  occasion  sank  to  17, 
was  received  outside  with  absolute  indifference  by  its  sup- 
posed friends,  and  the  most  zealous  unresting  hostility  by 
its  enemies.  The  Nationalists  said  nothing  except  that 
they  did  not  like  the  financial  clauses  as  first  drafted  be- 
cause they  did  not  give  enough,  and  were  not  in  love  with 
the  second  version  because  it  left  the  collection  of  the 
revenue  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Government.  The 
Separatists  in  Great  Britain  said  little,  except  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  have  the  Bill  before  doing  their  particular 
business  for  them.  The  Unionists  both  in  and  out  of 
Ireland  were  active  all  through  the  spring.  A  succession 
of  great  public  meetings  was  held  in  Ireland,  not  only  in 
Ulster,  but  at  Dublin,  and  in  the  Catholic  South  and  West. 
Mr.  Balfour  in  April,  and  Lord  Salisbury  in  May,  pre- 
sided over  great  and  enthusiastic  meetings.  Deputations 
were  sent  over,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  refused  to  receive,  on 
the  ground  that  he  saw  no  good  an  interview  could  do. 
Later  on,  finding  that  this  produced  a  bad  effect,  he  chose 
the  wiser  course  of  receiving  another  deputation,  and 
talking  it  downstairs  so  fluently  that  it  could  not  get  a. 
word  in  edgeways,  and  was  reduced  to  publishing  its 
answer  in  the  papers.    A  great  Ulster  meeting  was  held 
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in  the  Albert  Hall,  and  a  great  City  meeting  at  the  Guild- 
hall. As  the  summer  went  on  all  interest  in  the  Bill  itself, 
and  apart  from  the  methods  chosen  for  forcing  it  through, 
died  out,  whether  with  supporters  or  opponents.  It  was 
seen  to  be  a  mere  tribute  offered  by  the  servility  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  followers,  who  cannot  do  without  him,  to  the 
necessities  of  their  leader,  who  cannot  do  without  the  Anti- 
Parnellites. 

As  it  became  more  obvious  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  English, 
Scotch,  and  Welsh  supporters  could  hope  for  nothing  from 
him  in  the  Session  before  September  there  arose  a  demand 
for  an  autumn  Session.  After  much  fencing,  and  many 
vague  sentences  capable  of  varied  interpretations,  the  Prime 
Minister  agreed  to  the  demand.  During  one  of  his  con- 
stant and  necessary  absences  from  the  House  an  "  honour- 
able engagement,"  afterwards  confirmed  by  himself,  was 
made  by  Sir  William  Harcourt.  It  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  House  should  meet  for  a  short  autumn  Session,  in 
which  the  Employers'  Liability  and  the  Parish  Councils 
Bills  should  be  passed  as  non-contentious  measures.  Par- 
liament, having  risen  on  the  22nd  of  September,  met  again 
on  the  2nd  of  November.  Under  the  pressure  of  the 
Radicals  the  honourable  engagement  was  subjected  to  a 
process  of  rapid  melting.  The  Ministry  insisted  on  retain- 
ing the  contracting  out  clauses  of  the  Employers'  Liability 
Bill.  It  had  learnt  from  the  Hereford  election  that  large 
sections  of  the  working  classes  are  opposed  to  provisions 
which  deprive  them  of  the  power  to  make  advantageous 
arrangements  with  their  employers.  But  the  Trade- 
Unions  insisted  on  a  clause  which  would  increase  their 
power,  and  it  was  kept  in  the  Bill  by  the  help  of  the  Irish 
members,  who,  after  taking  no  previous  share  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Bill,  swarmed  over  to  enable  a  minority  of 
the  representatives  of  Great  Britain  to  outvote  the  majority. 
The  Lords  made  an  amendment  to  the  Bill  to  the  effect 
that  two-thirds  of  the  men  employed  in  any  industrial 
establishment  shall  have  power  to  contract  the  whole  body 
out  of  the  Bill  if  they  please. 

The  honourable  engagement  has  fared  even  worse  in 
connexion  with  the  Parish  Councils  Bill.  In  this  case  the 
Ministry,  acting  under  the  openly  applied  pressure  of  the 
Radicals,  has  insisted  on  retaining  the  clauses  which  alter 
the  whole  constitution  of  the  bodies  which  administer  the 
Poor-law.  The  Opposition  very  properly  resisted  this  at- 
tempt to  tack  one  Bill  to  another,  and  the  trifling  remnant 
of  the  honourable  engagement  soon  disappeared  entirely. 
Mr.  Fowler,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  Bill  as  long 
as  it  was  thought  advisable  to  maintain  the  candid  friendly 
tone,  was  thrown  over  when  the  Radicals  became  pressing. 
The  Radicals  were  pleased  ;  but  the  Session  was  prolonged 
over  Christmas,  and  will  be  prolonged  to  some  uncertain 
and,  perhaps,  very  advanced  date  in  next  year. 

Some  consolation  was  due  to  this  section  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's following  for  an  acute  disappointment  they  met  in 
another  quarter.  One  of  the  most  amusing  of  the  minor 
series  of  events  which  have  run  through  the  year  has  been 
the  effort  of  the  Radicals  to  force  their  friends  on  to  the 
county  bench.  Mr.  Bryce  did  them  good  service  in  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  where  new  magistrates  were  appointed, 
not  on  the  ground  that  they  were  wanted,  or  were  fit,  but  be- 
cause Gladstonian  magistrates  were  few.  With  the  other 
Chancellor  the  Radicals  were  less  fortunate.  Two  Glad- 
stonian impis,  each  over  two  hundred  strong,  have  waited 
on  him  in  the  course  of  the  year,  one  on  the  22nd  of  March, 
the  other  on  the  15th  of  November,  to  urge  upon  him  the 
advisability  of  doing  not  less  well  than  Mr.  Bryce.  In  the 
interval  a  motion  was  moved  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  effect  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
ought  not  to  appoint  magistrates  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  only — which  word  in  this  connexion  may 
be  presumed  to  mean  not  at  all.  The  second  visitation  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  was  provoked  by  his  recalcitrance 
in  not  understanding  and  acting  upon  the  hint,  though  it 
was  of  the  broadest.  This  was  too  much,  and,  after  allow- 
ing the  enemy  to  put  himself  well  within  range,  Lord 
Herschell  opened  fire — more  especially  on  Mr.  Conybeare, 
who  was  resolved  to  know  why  his  recommendation  had  not 
been  attended  to.  He  was  informed,  in  a  long  and  search- 
ing address,  which  was  really  a  civilly  worded  amplification 
of  a  previous  statement  of  Sir  Charles  Russell's,  that  there 
had  been  scandals,  and  that  among  the  Gladstonian  magis- 
trates recommended  there  had  been  one  who  had  been  in 
prison  for  a  criminal  offence,  and  another  who  had  been 
fined  for  using  false  weights  and  measures.    The  deputation, 


which  retired  in  fury,  and  exploded  elsewhere,  was  the  most 
conspicuous  outward  sign  of  a  Radical  ferment,  of  which 
the  throwing  over  of  Mr.  Fowler  was,  no  doubt,  a  con- 
sequence. 

From  Radicals  who  bully  and  job  to  Anarchists  who  rant 
and  throw  bombs  the  progress  is  natural  and  easy.  Under 
various  forms — as  Anarchists  proper  in  London,  or  in  the 
kindred  shapes  of  Fenians  and  agrarian  agitators  in  Ireland 
— they  have  been  busy  among  ourselves.  The  explosion  in 
Dublin  Castle  at  the  close  of  last  year  has  not  been  followed 
by  other  successful  feats  of  the  kind,  though  there  have 
been  some  rather  mysterious  and  confused  stories  of  bombs 
and  murders.  The  condition  of  County  Clare  has  continued, 
as  Mr.  Morley  himself  confesses,  to  be  a  disgrace  to  civiliza- 
tion ;  but  he  has  continued  to  refuse  to  employ  the  "  re- 
sources of  civilization,"  in  the  form  of  the  Crimes  Act,  to 
correct  it.  Indeed,  the  most  conspicuous  event  of  Mr. 
Morley's  administration  of  Ireland  during  the  year,  and 
until  the  failure  of  his  health  compelled  him  to  go  abroad, 
has  been  the  severe  snub  he  brought  upon  himself  from 
the  Courts  by  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  Constabulary 
from  protecting  night  evictions.  The  Mathews  Commission 
has  reported  in  favour  of  restoring  the  tenants  who  were 
evicted  for  refusing  to  pay  their  rent  (not  for  being  unable 
to  pay  it),  at  the  expense  of  the  landlords ;  but  nobody 
knows  very  distinctly  what  has  become  of  its  recommenda- 
tion. Parnellite  and  anti-Parnellite  have  been  lavish  of 
Irish  eloquence  about  one  another.  The  anti-Parnellites 
have  wrangled  among  themselves,  and  mysterious  conflicts 
have  raged  about  the  cash-box.  In  the  meantime,  and 
under  pressure  from  the  Courts,  the  Chief  Secretary  has  been 
constrained  to  provide  the  means  of  enforcing  evictions  as 
completely  as  if  he  had  not  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
game  of  law  and  order  was  up  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Morley's  colleague,  Mr.  Asquith,  has  been  running  a 
somewhat  similar  course  between  his  desire  as  a  Gladstonian 
to  placate  parties  of  disorder  and  the  obligation  imposed 
upon  him  by  his  office  to  enforce  the  law.  In  the  first 
capacity  he  has  been  apologetic  to  Trade-Union  rowdies,  and 
has  signalized  himself  by  describing  applause  of  bomb- 
throwing  into  the  police  at  Chicago  and  a  crowded  theatre 
at  Barcelona,  delivered,  be  it  noted,  at  a  meeting  which 
cannot  be  held  without  his  consent,  as  a  "  safety-valve." 
In  the  second  capacity  he  has  suddenly  discovered,  being 
enlightened  by  events,  and  possibly  by  expostulations  from 
abroad,  that  these  meetings  must  be  suppressed.  He  has 
also  all  along  refused  to  consent  to  the  release  of  the  Irish 
dynamiters  now  in  gaol.  On  the  whole,  the  course  of 
events  has  kept  Mr.  Asquith  to  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as 
Minister.  The  strikes  have  pressed  much  upon  him.  The 
dispute  among  the  Lancashire  weavers  has  given  him  no 
trouble.  It  was  a  long  and  severe  conflict,  but  it  was  quite 
orderly.  The  weavers  did  not  invite  the  attention  of 
agitators,  and  came  peacefully  to  an  arrangement  with  their 
employers.  The  revival  of  export  to  [ndia,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  curious  results  of  the  mysterious  silver  crisis,  has 
since  brought  a  rush  of  business  to  Lancashire. 

The  history  of  the  Hull  strike,  and  of  the  long  Coal 
strike,  has  been  very  different.  The  first  was  wholly  the 
work  of  agitators,  and  the  second  was  at  least  directed  by 
them.  The  Hull  strike  was  brought  about  by  the  refusal 
of  Messrs.  Wilson,  the  shipowners,  to  submit  any  longer  to 
the  constant  interference  of  the  local  branch  of  the  Sailors 
and  Firemen's  Union  (which  they  had  patronized  while  one 
of  the  partners  was  standing  for  Parliament)  with  the  con- 
duct of  their  business.  This,  which  was  described  as  an 
attempt  to  "  smash  the  Union,"  was  made  the  excuse  for  an 
outbreak  of  rioting  and  arson.  It  became  the  duty  of  Mr. 
Asquith  to  see  that  the  local  authorities  were  supplied  with 
the  forces  required  to  restore  order ;  and,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, he  was  called  upon  in  Parliament  to  explain  why 
he  not  only  allowed,  but  actually  aided  in,  this  interference 
with  the  freedom  of  a  Trade-Union.  Mr.  Asquith  had  to 
explain  simply  that  he  really  could  not  help  himself. 
The  strike  so  called  was  beaten  mainly  by  the  vigorous 
efforts  of  the  Shipping  Federation,  to  which  Messrs.  Wilson 
had  recourse  (they  had  previously  left  it)  when  the  Union 
attacked  them.  At  a  huge  cost  in  money,  suffering,  and 
loss  of  trade,  the  Union  was  beaten.  The  "  smashing  "  of 
it,  which  appears  to  have  been  really  effected,  has  been  the 
result  of  the  expenditure  of  its  funds  on  legal  and  elec- 
tioneering expenses.  It  has  enabled  one  "  working-man  " 
to  assert  the  dignity  of  labour  by  ceasing  to  be  a  "  working- 
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man,"  and  become  a  member  of  Parliament.  What  good  it 
has  done  for  its  members  we  do  not  know. 

The  Coal  strike,  a  repetition  of  the  Durham  strike  on  a 
larger  scale,  began  in  summer  and  lasted  till  November — 
for  sixteen  weeks  in  all.  The  cause  was  the  decision  of  the 
masters  to  reduce  wages  by  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  standard 
of  1 888,  or  eighteen  per  cent,  on  the  prevailing  rate.  The 
districts  affected  were  Yorkshire,  the  Midlands,  and,  for  a 
time,  South  Wales.  In  the  last-named  district  it  was  of 
the  sympathetic  order,  and  came  speedily  to  an  end,  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  agitators  from  the  outside.  It  was  dis- 
graced while  it  did  last  by  rioting  ;  but  as  a  set-off  it  pro- 
duced one  incident  of  a  not  too  common  kind,  and,  in  the 
main,  respectable  character.  The  Ebbw  Vale  men,  who 
had  decided  to  remain  at  work,  resented  an  attempt  at 
violent  interference  on  the  part  of  their  neighbours  by 
giving  the  intruders  "  home  rule  "  with  cudgels.  This  was 
convenient  for  Mr.  Asquith,  who,  on  being  asked  how  he 
dared  to  send  troops  to  keep  order  in  Wales,  was  able  to 
plead  that  they  were  workmen  who  were  asking  for  pro- 
tection. In  Yorkshire  and  the  Midlands  the  men  were 
unanimous  in  refusing  to  accept  any  reduction.  Unfor- 
tunately they  also  proved  as  incapable  as  many  classes  of 
workmen  now  are  of  confining  themselves  to  the  exercise  of 
their  legitimate  claim  not  to  work  for  less  than  they  think 
a  fair  price.  All  the  violence  of  the  most  disorderly  kind 
of  strike  was  repeated  and  even  exaggerated  by  the 
miners.  Bands  of  men  patrolled  the  streets  of  towns  and 
country  roads  compelling  all  they  met  to  subscribe  to  their 
funds.  Mobs  attacked  different  collieries,  beating  and  ill- 
treating  all  whom  they  suspected  of  working.  It  wasasserted 
that  these  mobs  consisted  largely — some  said  wholly — of 
rowdies  who  made  the  strike  an  excuse  for  disorder;  but  it  is  too 
discreditably  certain  that  the  miners  looked  on  their  mis- 
conduct with  a  patience  which  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  approval.  Soldiers  had  to  be  again  employed,  and 
there  were  several  violent  collisions  between  them  and  the 
rioters.  The  most  notorious  instance  and  the  culmination 
of  the  disorder  occurred  at  Featherstone.  Here  a  mob 
attacked  a  mine  which  was  protected  by  a  small  detach- 
ment of  the  South  Staffordshire  regiment.  Captain  Barker, 
the  officer  in  command,  was  hampered  by  inability  to  secure 
the  assistance  of  a  magistrate,  without  whose  order  he  is 
forbidden  by  the  Queen's  Regulations  to  fire,  though  autho- 
rized so  to  do  by  the  common  law.  At  last  the  magistrate 
arrived,  and  Captain  Barker,  after  enduring  hours  of  pelting, 
and  when  the  rioters  were  actually  destroying  the  buildings, 
did  fire.  Two  men  were  killed.  This  lesson  had  its  effect. 
The  worst  kind  of  disorder  ceased,  but  the  agitators 
immediately  began  delivering  inflammatory  speeches.  Mr. 
Asquith  yielded  to  clamour  so  far  as  to  appoint  a  Commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  and  report.  The 
Commission  inquired  and  reported,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, that  the  conduct  of  Captain  Barker  had  been  per- 
fectly correct.  The  strike  was  continued  with  obstinacy. 
Some  of  the  mine-owners,  tempted  by  the  immense  increase 
in  the  price  of  coal  caused  by  the  stoppage  of  supply,  re- 
opened their  mines  at  the  late  rate  of  wages.  But  the 
majority  would  not  yield.  Repeated  efforts  to  bring  about 
a  compromise  failed.  At  first  the  leaders  of  the  men  would 
not  even  hear  of  a  Conference.  Nothing  but  the  uncon- 
ditional surrender  of  the  owners  would  satisfy  them.  At 
last  the  pinch  of  suffering  had  some  effect,  and  a  meeting 
was  held  on  the  4th  and  5th  of  November  in  London.  It 
failed  to  bring  about  a  settlement,  mainly  because  the 
leaders  of  the  men  insisted  that  the  late  high  rate  of  wages 
should  be  accepted  as  the  minimum.  The  strike  went  on 
for  another  fortnight  at  the  cost  of  great  misery.  Then 
Ministers,  having  presumably  been  informed  that  both 
sides  were  ready  to  accept  an  excuse  for  coming  to  an  agree- 
ment, proposed  another  Conference.  It  was  held  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  with  Lord  Rosebery  in  the  chair.  It  came 
to  a  speedy  agreement,  to  the  effect  that  the  men  were  to 
return  to  work  at  the  late  rate  of  wages  till  the  1st  of 
February,  that  a  Board  was  to  be  appointed  with  power  to 
fix  the  rate  after  that  date,  and  to  bo  composed  of  equal 
numbers  of  representatives  of  the  two  sides,  with  an  im- 
partial  chairman,  elected  by  themselves  or,  in  case  of  their 
failure  to  agree,  named  by  the  Speaker.  It  may  be  noted 
that  no  sooner  was  the  agreement  made  than  the  leaders  of 
the  men  began  to  go  about  asserting,  in  defiance  of  the 
plain  words  of  the  document  they  had  just  signed,  that  the 
late  rate  had  been  accepted  as  a  fixed  minimum.    The  loss 


to  the  country  has  been  huge,  but  the  personal  gain  to  the 
agitators  undoubted. 

The  Navy  has  in  the  course  of  this  year  suffered  an 
unparalleled  disaster.  On  the  22nd  of  June  the  flagship  of 
the  Mediterranean  squadron  was  rammed  and  sunk  by  the 
flagship  of  the  second  in  command.  The  collision  was  due  to 
the  issue,  by  the  Admiral,  Sir  George  Tryon,  of  an  order 
which  could  not  be  executed  "  as  an  evolution  " — that  is  to 
say,  if  the  ships  engaged  made  only  such  use  of  their  screws 
as  is  usual  in  manoeuvring.  It  unhappily  happened  that 
none  of  Sir  George  Tryon's  subordinates  called  his  attention 
to  this  fact,  and  that  Admiral  Markham,  the  second  in 
command,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Admiral  did  not 
mean  to  do  what  he  had  said  he  would  do,  but  quite  another 
thing.  The  result  was  that  the  Camperdown  ran  into  the 
Victoria,  making  a  hole  in  her  side  which  not  only  sent  her 
to  the  bottom  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  caused 
her  to  capsize.  Sir  George  Tryon  was  drowned,  with  338 
officers  and  men.  A  court-martial  at  Malta  followed,  and 
upon  that  an  Admiralty  minute.  It  was  the  second  time 
within  tlic  year  on  which  an  Admiralty  minute  has  followed 
upon  a  court-martial.  The  first  severely  rebuked  the 
officers  who  tried  Captain  Hastings  and  the  officers  of  H.  M.S. 
Howe,  which  grounded  while  going  into  Ferrol  at  the  close  of 
last  year.  Their  fault  was  that  they  acquitted  the  accused 
because  no  rock  was  marked  upon  the  Admiralty  chart  at 
the  place  where  the  vessel  was  stranded,  but  took  no  notice 
of  the  fact  that  dangers  were  marked  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  that  the  Howe  was  taken  improperly 
near  them.  In  the  second  case  the  Court  was  not  blamed  ; 
but  the  captain  of  the  Camperdown,  who  had  not  been 
tried,  was  reprimanded.  The  Admiralty  also  asserted  that 
the  capsizing  of  the  ship  was  in  no  way  due  to  inherent 
defects  of  the  vessel.  At  the  close  of  the  year  some  anxiety 
was  created  by  a  laboured  demonstration  of  the  insufficiency 
of  the  fleet,  not  in  quality,  butjjin  number.  It  was  the 
work  of  various  authorities  who  agree  in  nothing  except  that 
the  completion  of  the  naval  programme  has  left  the  country 
in  a  rather  worse  position  than  it  was  before  the  Naval 
Defence  Act  was  passed.  Much  of  the  success  the  agitation 
met  with  was  due  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  Cabinet  in  refusing 
to  state  even  in  general  terms  what  are  its  intentions  as  to 
the  building  vote  of  next  year. 

India  and  the  colonies  have  called  for  a  large  share  of 
notice,  much  of  it  somewhat  lugubrious,  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  The  most  acceptable  part  of  the  news  from  them 
has  been  that  which  tells  of  the  growth  of  our  colonial 
Empire  by  its  own  intrinsic  force.  An  arrangement  with 
Germany  has  divided  the  respective  hinterlands  of  the  Niger 
and  Cameroons,  as  far  as  Lake  Chad,  to  the  no  small  annoy- 
ance of  the  French,  who  had  cherished  the  intention  to  annex 
that  very  country  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  their  pos- 
sessions in  the  Soudan  with  their  territory  on  the  Congo. 
The  mission  of  Sir  Gerald  Portal  has  practically  had  the 
effect  of  bringing  Uganda  under  our  direct  protectorate.  The 
final  decision  of  the  Government  as  to  Uganda  is  as  yet 
unknown,  but  enough  has  been  done  to  provoke  Mr. 
Labouchere  into  doing  Lord  Rosebery  the  honour  of  de- 
scribing him  as  the  High  Priest  of  Jingoism  ;  and  we  have 
certainly  performed  an  act  of  sovereignty  by  enforcing  a 
compromise  between  the  conflicting  religious  parties,  and 
suppressing  one  of  the  remnants  of  the  former  Egyptian 
garrisons  of  the  Upper  Nile,  under  the  command  of  Selim 
Bey.  In  South  Africa,  the  section  of  the  Zulu  people 
which  continued  to  hold  Matabeleland  with  their  old  mili- 
tary organization  has  at  last  come  into  its  inevitable 
collision  with  the  Company.  The  neighbourhood  of  a  force 
which  put  a  stop  to  slaughtering  and  slave-hunting  raids  on 
the  Mashonas  was  certain  to  prove  intolerable  to  the  Zulus. 
Their  discontent  culminated  in  an  invasion  of  our  territory, 
which  was  instantly  punished  by  a  counter-invasion,  and 
the  shattering  of  the  Matabele  power,  in  an  action  at 
Bulawayo  on  the  24th  of  October.  The  South  African 
Company  has  shown  a  degree  of  vigour  and  capacity  which 
has  naturally  provoked  the  loud  hostility  of  the  Radicals. 
But  the  Company  has  acted  with  the  consent,  and  under 
the  direction,  of  Her  Majesty's  Government ;  and  though 
the  chief,  Lobengula,  is  still  at  large,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  guerrillero  fighting  may  still  remain  to  be  done,  Matabele- 
land is  an  English  colony.  In  Egypt,  the  hitherto  un- 
heard-of fact  that  the  Fellaheen  are  in  such  a  state  of  pro- 
sperity that  they  need  no  longer  sell  their  crops  on  the 
ground,    but    can    hold    back    their  cotton  for  a  better 
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price,  has  most  naturally  wrought  the  "  national "  feel- 
ings of  the  backsheesh-hunting  Pasha  class  of  Turks, 
Armenians,  Albanians,  and  Greeks,  or  amalgam  of  all 
these  races,  to  a  quite  rabid  pitch.  They  appear  to  have 
found  a  leader  in  the  new  Khedive,  Abbas  II.,  who  is 
himself  so  national  that  he  cannot  speak  the  language  of 
his  country.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  year  he  dis- 
missed his  Prime  Minister,  Mustapha  Fehmy,  and  appointed 
a  patriot  in  the  person  of  Boutros  Pasha.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  expostulate  with  the  Khedive  by  word  and 
act.  Lord  Cromer  did  the  first,  and  the  High  Priest  of 
Jingoism  did  the  second  by  doubling  the  English  garrison 
in  Egypt.  Boutros  Pasha  was  compelled  to  give  place  to 
Pviaz,  who  has  remained  in  office,  and  the  national  ferment, 
which  had  manifested  itself  in  a  great  deal  of  talk  on  the 
part  of  the  backsheesh-hunting  class  and  some  trifling 
stone-throwing  in  the  streets,  died  for  the  time  being.  The 
Khedive  paid  a  visit  to  Constantinople,  where  his  grand- 
father, Ismail,  lives  as  a  prisoner,  and  since  his  return  to 
Egypt  has  applied  himself  mainly  to  the  building  of  palaces ; 
but  there  has  been  more  national  emotion  to  note  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  It  has  taken  the  innocent-looking  form 
of  a  Report  on  the  Budget  made  by  the  Legislative  Council, 
which  virtuously  pleads  for  economy,  together  with  the 
dismissal  of  foreign  officials,  and  the  reduction  of  the  de- 
partment employed  in  suppressing  the  Slave-trade. 

Of  the  news  from  India,  part  has  been  good,  part  tho- 
roughly bad,  part  doubtful.  The  undoubtedly  good  has 
been  the  success  of  Sir  Mortimer  Durand's  Mission  to  Cabul 
in  October  and  November.  Abdul  Rahman  having  eluded 
a  visit  in  state  from  Lord  Roberts,  it  was  decided  to  act 
on  the  supposition  that,  as  the  Ameer  calls  himself  our 
friend,  and  has  good  reason  to  remain  so,  he  would  behave 
in  a  rational  manner.  A  small  mission  was  sent  up.  The 
•calculation  proved  well  founded.  The  Ameer  showed  him- 
self a  good  host,  and  a  new  treaty  was  finally  drafted  on 
the  13th  of  November,  which  arranges  some  troublesome 
border  questions  and  increases  the  Ameer's  subvention.  The 
mission  has  learnt  that  the  money  given  to  Abdul  Rahman 
has  really  been  spent  in  providing  an  efficient  army,  and  it 
has  carried  the  good  work  of  closing  the  North-West 
Frontier  of  India  against  a  Russian  advance  one  step 
further.  Whatever  securities  have  been  given  to  the  Ameer 
concerning  the  succession  to  his  uneasy  throne  have  not 
been  made  public.  The  conflicting  claims  of  England  and 
Russia  as  to  their  respective  frontiers  on  the  Pamirs  are 
still  in  dispute.  It  is  understood  that  Russia  continues  to 
advance  her  old  pretensions  that,  when  she  holds  a  range  of 
mountains  she  has  an  implied  claim  on  all  the  country  to 
the  next  river,  and  that  when  she  holds  the  river  she  has 
an  implied  right  to  the  next  range  of  mountains — a  most 
convenient  double  pretension,  for  it  establishes  her  equit- 
able claim  to  advance  to  the  sea.  Nor  does  it  follow 
that  she  need  stop  there — since  the  sea  on  this  theory 
implies  the  other  shore,  and  so  on,  till  the  great  circle  is 
completed.  The  undoubtedly  bad  news  from  India  tells 
of  the  recrudescence  on  a  great  scale  of  cow-killing  riots 
in  many  widely  remote  places.  The  old  deeply-rooted 
hostility  of  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans  has  broken  out  so 
fiercely  that  very  energetic  measures  have  been  necessary  to 
restore  order,  and  on  the  iothof  November  Lord  Lansdowne 
found  it  advisable  to  utter  a  very  serious  warning  to  the 
peoples  of  India,  reminding  them  that  there  is  an  authority 
which  can  and  will  punish.  It  is  also  bad  news  that  there  has 
been  disturbance  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  India,  in  the 
shape  of  French  aggression  over  Siam.  Here,  also,  there 
are  questions  of  mountains  and  rivers.  The  French  claim 
to  the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Mekong  has  been  long  a  sub- 
ject of  dispute  with  the  Siamese  Government.  Early  in 
summer  the  French  began  to  enforce  their  demands.  The 
weakness  and  ignorant  vanity  of  the  Siamese  have  greatly 
facditated  their  task — and  we  are  afraid  it  must  be  allowed 
that  it  has  been  easier  than  it  would  have  been  if  Lord 
Rosebery  had  quite  acted  up  to  his  ideal  character  as  drawn 
by  Mr.  Labouchere.  Acting  on  such  grievances  as  were 
sure  to  ai'ise,  and  can  always  be  invented,  the  French  made 
an  attack  on  Siam,  seizing  the  left  bank  of  the  Mekong, 
and  sending  gunboats  which  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  it 
necessary  to  force  their  way  to  Bangkok.  A  treaty  has  been 
extorted  from  Siam  which,  if  carried  out  fully,  would  bring 
French  posts  into  Luang  Prabang,  almost  into  direct  con- 
tact with  our  frontier  in  Upper  Burmah.  Chantaboon,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Siam,  has  been  taken  nominally  as  a  pledge  for 
the  payment  of  an  indemnity ;  but  there  is  every  sign  that  j 


it  is  to  be  permanently  kept.  The  English  Government 
has  so  far  intervened  to  protect  its  own  interest  that  it  has 
insisted  on  the  formation  of  a  buffer  State  on  the  Upper 
Mekong.  To  this  the  French  have  agreed  in  principle ; 
but  the  important  question  of  border,  and  the  vital  ques- 
tion to  whom  the  State  is  to  belong,  have  not  been  settled. 

The  apparently  insuperable  difficulties  of  the  Indian 
Treasury  remain  as  great  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  they 
were  at  the  beginning.  Acting  with  the  despairing  consent 
of  Lord  Herschell's  Committee,  the  Indian  Government,  on 
the  22nd  of  June,  issued  a  decree  stopping  the  free  coinage 
of  silver,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  in  this  way  give  the 
rupee  a  monopoly  value.  The  effects  of  the  decree  have  been 
unexpected  and  not  at  all  welcome.  The  importation  of 
silver  in  bars  has  been  stimidated  to  a  surprising  extent, 
and  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee  has  been  so  little 
affected  for  good  that  the  Indian  Government  has  been 
wholly  unable  to  sell  its  bills  at  its  own  price.  It  has  been 
driven  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  apply  to  Parliament  for 
leave  to  raise  a  gold  loan  of  10,000,000/.  to  meet  its 
expenses  in  Europe. 

In  Australia  overtrading  on  the  part  of  the  banks  has 
led  to  the  inevitable  crises.  Throughout  the  summer  there 
was  a  long  series  of  failures,  suspensions,  and  forced  com- 
promises, by  which  depositors  and  investors,  mainly  in  the 
mother-country,  have  been  heavy  losers.  New  Zealand  has 
set  an  example  to  Europe  by  making  an  experiment  in 
female  suffrage,  with  the  notable  result  that  there  has  been 
a  great  increase  in  the  Radical  vote.  The  Behring  Sea 
arbitrators  have  arranged  the  Seal  Fishery  dispute  by 
<;  splitting  the  difference."  Canadians  are  to  be  entitled 
to  catch  seals  in  the  open  sea,  and  the  United  States  keep 
the  islands  and  waters  near  them.  The  regulations  as  to 
close  time,  &c,  are  to  be  settled  by  the  two  Governments, 
and  are  still  under  discussion. 

Frenchmen  who  may  have  to  summarize  the  events  of 
the  year  will  unquestionably  find  themselves  called  upon  to 
tell  the  history  of  the  Panama  Scandal  at  full  length.  To 
foreigners  the  temptation  to  dismiss  it,  as  a  commotion 
which  filled  the  air  for  months,  and  then  passed  away 
leaving  remarkably  little  trace,  is  almost  irresistible.  It  is, 
indeed,  impossible  to  tell  in  any  moderate  space  the  history 
of  the  successive  trials,  scenes,  and  ministerial  crises,  partial 
or  total,  which  filled  the  first  months  of  the  year  in  Paris. 
When  the  year  began  MM.  de  Lesseps,  Fontane,  Cottu, 
directors,  and  M.  Eiffel,  contractor,  were  on  trial  for  de- 
frauding the  shareholders  of  the  Panama  Company,  while  a 
Parliamentary  inquiry,  presided  over  by  M.  Brisson,  was 
engaged  in  investigating  the  questions  whether  they  had 
bribed  Deputies,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent.  The  trial  ended 
in  the  condemnation  of  the  accused  to  various  terms  of  im- 
prisonment, and  to  fines.  M.  de  Lesseps,  sen.,  escaped 
punishment  on  the  ground  that  his  extreme  age  had  brought 
him  to  a  state  in  which  he  was  unable  to  appear  in  court, 
or  to  obtain  sleep  without  the  help  of  a  copy  of  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes.  The  inquiry  led  to  the  discovery  that 
M.  Baihaut,  sometime  Minister  of  Public  Works,  had  un- 
questionably extorted  a  bribe  from  the  Company,  and  that 
M.  Sans  Leioy,  member  of  the  Committee  which  reported 
on  the  project  to  allow  the  Company  to  issue  a  lottery  loan, 
had  changed  his  opinion  from  unfavourable  to  favourable 
under  most  suspicious  circumstances.  Incidentally  it  also 
appeared  that  some  conspicuous  politicians,  notably  MM.  de 
Freycinet,  Floquet,  and  Clemenceau,  had  been  much  too 
intimate  with  financiers  of  dubious  position.  A  second 
trial  brought  penalties  to  MM.  Baihaut,  Sans  Leroy,  and 
an  understrapper  or  two ;  a  stirring  incident  of  the  trial 
was  supplied  by  Mme.  Cottu,  who  swore,  and  proved,  that 
the  police  had  endeavoured  to  bribe  her  into  compromising 
the  members  of  the  Right  by  promises  to  make  things 
smooth  for  her  husband.  The  counter  actions  of  these 
revelations  on  the  Ministries  and  the  Chamber  pass  all 
counting  or  distinguishing.  M.  de  Freycinet  was  driven 
from  office,  so  was  M.  Bourgeois.  M.  Floquet  was  upset 
from  the  Presidency  of  the  Chamber.  Then  a  new 
emotion  was  provided  by  the  Cocarde,  which  informed 
its  readers,  "  on  good  authority,"  that  Lord  Dufferin 
had  corrupted  the  integrity  of  France,  and  in  parti- 
cular the  probity  of  M.  Clemenceau.  In  short,  all  Europe 
was  filled  with  the  clamour  of  French  newspaper  men 
burning  to  be  heard.  Lord  Dufferin  was  made  the 
object  of  personal  attacks  of  such  a  gross  character  that  for 
a  time  he  withdrew  from  Paris.  The  revelations  of  the 
j  Cocarde  were  seized  upon  by  MM.  Mdlevoye  and  Deroulede 
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as  an  excuse  for  an  attack  on  M.  Clemenceau,  till  it  was 
discovered  that  the  editor  of  that  eminent  print  had  been 
most  egregiously  hoaxed  by  a  half-bred  Creole  of  the  name 
of  Norton — or  had  joined  with  him  in  an  attempt  to  hoax 
the  public.  MM.  Deroulede  and  Millevoye  were  made 
consumedly  ridiculous,  and  Paris,  having  clamoured  enough, 
settled  down  quietly  with  a  combination  Ministry,  headed 
by  M.  Dupuy,  a  politician  of  whom  as  yet  nothing  had 
been  heard.  The  general  elections  were  held  in  July,  and 
ended  somewhat  unexpectedly  in  the  return  of  a  moderate 
Republican  majority.  Some  conspicuous  politicians  lost 
their  seats,  including  M.  de  Qassagnac,  M.  de  Mun,  and 
M.  Clemenceau,  who  appears  to  have  been  ruined  by  the 
discovery  that  he  had  been  on  speaking  terms  with  several 
Englishmen,  and  had  even  sunk  so  low  as  to  dine  at  the 
Reform  Club.  In  the  interval  between  the  election 
and  the  meeting  of  the  Chambers,  a  small  Russian 
squadron  paid  a  visit  to  Toulon,  in  return  for  the  visit  of 
the  French  squadron  to  Cronstadt.  The  Admiral  and  a 
careful  selection  of  officers  and  men  were  invited  to  Paris, 
where  they  were  feted  and  dined  and  much  begifted  by 
Frenchmen,  and  profusely  kissed  by  Frenchwomen.  Since 
the  meeting  of  the  Chamber  there  has  been  another  Minis- 
terial crisis,  caused  by  the  inability  of  its  heterogeneous 
elements  to  cohere.  M.  Casimir  Perier  has,  after  some 
natural  reluctance  to  leave  the  Presidency  of  the  Chamber 
for  the  unsafe  place  of  Prime  Minister,  consented  to  succeed 
M.  Dupuy,  who  was  elected  to  the  Chair.  This  was  fortu- 
nate for  M.  Dupuy,  for  it  has  given  him  an  extraordinary 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself.  On  the  ioth  of 
December  an  Anarchist  named  Vaillant  threw  a  bomb, 
constructed  out  of  an  old  saucepan,  and  full  of  horse-shoe 
nails,  into  the  Chamber.  It  exploded,  and  various  Deputies 
were  wounded.  M.  Dupuy  displayed  a  real  courage  and 
presence  of  mind  which  materially  helped  the  Deputies  to 
keep  their  heads.  Vaillant  was  arrested,  and  has  confessed. 
Since  then  the  Deputies  have  been  busy  passing  laws  against 
the  Anarchists. 

In  Germany  the  event  of  the  year  has  been  the  struggle 
over  the  Army  Bill.  The  Reichstag,  having  refused  to  vote 
the  increase  of  the  army,  was  dissolved.  Its  successor  has 
passed  the  Bill  through  by  narrow  majorities.  Austria,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  struggles  with  the  Czechs  and  other 
jarring  nationalities,  has  been  disturbed  by  a  semi-religious 
conflict  in  Hungary  over  the  Civil  Marriage  Bill,  and  by 
the  sudden  announcement  of  Count  Taaffe  that  he  proposed 
to  introduce  a  very  democratic  Reform  Bill  in  the  Cis-Leithan 
half  of  the  Empire.  It  has  been  vehemently  opposed  by  all 
sections  of  the  Reichstag,  the  German  Liberals,  who  have 
no  wish  to  be  swamped  by  Slavs,  being  particularly  active. 
Italy  has  been  disturbed  by  anti-French  riots,  provoked  by 
a  brutal  attack  made  on  Italian  workmen  in  Aigues  Mortes, 
and  by  savage  agrarian  riots  in  Sicily.  It  has  also  had  a 
"  Panamino"  or  Roman  equivalent  of  the  Panama  scandal, 
and  has  discovered  that  there  must  come  an  end  of  the 
attempt  to  maintain  an  army  in  excess  of  its  revenue. 
After  a  series  of  Ministerial  crises  the  King  has  summoned 
Signor  Crispi,  who  has  made  a  moving  appeal  to  his  country- 
men to  renounce  party  and  devote  themselves  to  the  State. 
The  response  has  yet  to  be  heard.  Spain  has  been  disturbed 
by  two  desperate  Anarchist  outrages  in  Barcelona,  one  an 
attempt  to  murder  Captain- General  Martinez  de  Campos 
during  a  review,  and  the  other  the  explosion  of  a  bomb  in 
the  opera  house  called  the  Liceo,  by  which  more  than  eighty 
persons  lost  their  lives.  It  has  also  been  entangled  in  one 
of  the  most  inconclusive  of  little  wars  with  the  Riff's  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Melilla.  Portugal  and  Greece  are  practically 
bankrupt,  but  profuse  in  talk  about  their  honour.  In  Servia 
the  young  King  has  put  his  regency  into  the  street,  and 
his  kingdom  is  rapidly  qualifying  for  a  place  in  the  honour- 
able brotherhood  of  Portugal  and  Greece.  There  has  been 
nothing  of  particular  note  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  In 
North  America  President  Cleveland  has  secured  the  repeal 
of  the  Sherman  Silver  Bill,  and  is  engaged  in  an  attempt 
to  modify  the  IMcKinley  tariff.  In  South  America  Brazil 
has  taken  up  the  wondrous  tale  of  Chili.  It  is  still  enter- 
taining the  world  by  a  conflict  between  a  tyrant  with  an 
army  and  a  deliverer  with  a  fleet,  by  which,  as  usual,  the 
neutral  trader  is  tint  principal  sufferer. 

The  highest  in  r  ank  of  the  names  to  be  mentioned  in 
this  year's  obituary  is  that  of  Duke  Ernest  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha,  a  "liberal"  and  accomplished  sovereign  of  a 
modern  type.  The  next  is  that  of  Prince  Alexander  of 
Battenberg,  who  had  such  a  romantic  career  ending  in  a 


strangely  futile  way  in  Bulgaria.  Marshal  MacMahon 
was  a  soldier  of  great  bravery  and  honour,  who  had  tiro 
double  misfortune  to  be  called  upon  to  fight  in  circum- 
stances in  which  even  a  man  of  genius-could  hardly  have 
won,  and  then  to  rrde  in  conditions  which  made  success; 
nearly  impossible.  We  have  said  enough  of  the  tragic  end 
of  Admiral  Sir  G.  Tryon.  General  Hamley  was  a  soldier  of 
exper  ience,  and  a  brilliant  writer  on  war1,  and  in  pure  litera- 
ture. General  Beauregard  won  the  first  battle  in  the  American 
Civil  War  for  the  Confederates,  and  "  General "  Ben  jamin 
won  nothing  except  some  money  and  the  well-earned  epithet 
of  "  Beast  "  in  the  same  struggle.  Of  Dhuleep  Singh,  it  i* 
known  for  certain  that  he  was  born  in  the  harem  of  Rrrnjeet 
Singh,  and  in  his  latter  days  he  suffered  from  th«  delusion 
that  he  would  be  regarded  as  a  deliverer  in  India.  The 
Earl  of  Derby  had  added  to  his  great  hereditary  position  a 
reputation  gained  by  his  own  cool  hard  intelligence.  Sir 
W.  Barttelot,  Lord  Brabourne,  Sir  J.  Grant  of  Rothie- 
murchus,  a  Highland  chief,  and  eminent  Indian  official, 
Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  Sir  D.  Morier,  and  Lord  Vivian, 
were,  or  had  been,  men  of  mark  in  the  political  world. 
The  list  of  writers  or  artists  that  have  died  in  the  year  is 
somewhat  long.  Mr.  J.  Addington  Symonds  was  a  writer  of 
considerable  learning,  and  of  elegance  of  a  more  than  slightly 
Corinthian  order.  Mr.  W.  Minto  was  a  sound  critic  and 
Mr.  Locker  a  journalist  of  note.  Among  English  artists 
the  two  best  known  names  were  those  of  Mr.  Madox 
Brown  and  Mr.  Vicat  Cole.  The  musical  and  theatrical 
world  has  lost  Sir  W.  G.  Cusens,  "  Master  of  the  Music  "  to 
the  Queen ;  Lacressioniere  and  Dumaine,  the  last  of  the  actors 
who  linked  this  with  the  "romantic  "period  ;  Mr.  E.  Booth,, 
a  great  American  actor  of  a  theatrical  family ;  Fanny 
Kemble,  who  belonged  to  a  more  famous  family,  and 
was  known  as  a  writer  as  well  as  remembered  as  an  actress ; 
Mr.  Fred  Leslie,  and  Mr.  David  James.  Dr.  Jowett,  the 
Master  of  Balliol,  had  contrived  to  impress  the  majority  of 
those  who  came  under  his  influence  at  Oxford  with  a  sense 
of  his  power,  which  they  have  in  turn  been  zealous  in  im- 
pressing on  the  world. 


MORE  BAD  LANGUAGE. 

JUDICIAL  oaths  and  perjury  are  more  serious  matters- 
than  swearing  at  large.  The  Avestan  oath  is  still 
taken  before  water  into  which  there  has  been  dropped 
molten  gold,  incense,  and  brimstone ;  and  "  down  there " 
(not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it)  is  the  penalty,  as  hard 
as  any  in  this  world,  for  the  man  who,  "  knowingly  lying, 
confronts  the  brimstoned,  golden,  truth-knowing  water." 
In  the  English  Indian  Courts  the  Hindu  habitually  swears- 
on  a  bottle  of  Ganges  water,  with  a  branch  of  basil  laid 
across  it.  Here  we  have  both  water-  and  tree-worship,  and 
no  Hindu  ought  to  tell  a  lie  under  a  pipal-tree,  or  with  a 
piece  of  gold  in  his  mouth.  A  Gold  Coast  negro  will  never 
swear  by  the  avenging  Sasabonsum  tree-god,  for  perjury — 
so  diffluent  on  the  servile  tongue — is  then  certain  death. 
The  Jamaica  nigger,  on  the  other  hand,  when  sworn  in  the 
Courts,  has  a  pebble  in  his  mouth  if  possible,  for  then 
perjury  doesn't  count.  Wherein  how  much  he  differs  from 
the  ancient  Roman,  whose  most  terrible  oath  was  swearing 
by  Dispiter  with  a  stone.  To  be  sure,  he  dropped  the 
flmt,  and  hoped  the  god  would  drop  him  in  like  fashion  if 
he  broke  his  oath.  This  seems  to  have  lived-on  in  the 
French  saying,  "  la  pierre  est  chappce  "- — more  modern  as 
"  la  pierre  en  est  jetee." 

Petrie,  the  Irish  antiquary,  said  travelling  relics  were- 
sent  about  Ireland  in  the  middle  ages,  to  administer  oaths 
upon  ;  and  these  relics  even  got  to  be  called  "  oaths."  In 
X453  the  town  of  Amiens  paid  a  pamcire  some  28/.  of  our 
present  money  for  a  picture  in  gold,  azure,  and  other  fine 
paints,  representing  "  nostre  saulveur  Jhesus,  nostre  Dame, 
sainct  Jehan,"  and  other  personages,  to  hang  in  the  court, 
"  for  oaths  to  be  made  on  the  said  picture."  A  curtain  was 
hung  in  front,  which  was  only  drawn  aside  w  hen  an  oath 
had  to  be  sworn.  So  that  the  long  categories  of  lopped  and 
topped  familiar  oaths  were  not  always  what  a  vain  people, 
taking  their  names  in  vain,  may  think — they  had  judicial 
sanction.  And  breaking  them  was  thus  blasphemy,  plus 
perjury. 

At  Bordeaux,  and  elsewhere  in  France,  down  to  1696, 
commercial  contracts  were  sworn-to  in  church,  on  the  open 
rrrissal  on  the  altar.    This  was  called  the  oath  on  the  Te 
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igitur,  the  first  words  of  the  Canon  of  the  Mass,  whereat 
the  book  lay  open.  Sir  John  Fastolf  is  recorded  to  have 
granted  the  refusal  of  the  Manor  of  Gunton  to  Sir  Geoffrey 
Boleyn  "by  his  othe  made  on  his  primer,"  which  was 
then  a  Book  of  Hours  (primer  from  Prime),  and  had  a 
cross  on  the  title-page.  This  is  the  right  moment  to 
glance  at  the  famous  empty  "  basket-hilt  oaths,"  worthless, 
breakable,  because  trickingly  made  on  a  sword-hilt  that 
wasn't  a  cross;  and  that  was  why  the  largiloquent  Doll 
called  Pistol  a  basket-hilt  stale  juggler. 

The  well-known  formula  of  swearing  to  an  affidavit  in 
Pickwick  (and  elsewhere) : — Take-the-book-in-your-right- 
hand-this -is  -  your- name-and- handwriting  -  you-swear-that- 
the  -  contents  -  of  -  this-  your  -  affidavit  -  are  -  true-so-help-  you- 
God-a-shilling-  you-must-  get-change-I-haven't  -  got  it  —  this 
truest  jabber  could  be  capped  with  another  story  of  fees  in 
the  old  Secretary- at- War's  office,  before  Burke's  Act  abolished 
them.  A  common  form  of  answer  to  the  inquirers — chiefly 
women,  of  course — after  soldiers  who  had  become  food  for 
powder  has  been  handed  down  as — "Dead.  A  shilling. 
Cry  in  the  passage." 

One  of  the  oddest  juries  on  record — and  juries  (the  pal- 
ladium of  our  liberties,  sir)  are  often  a  job  lot — is  to  be 
found  in  the  middle-age  oath  cited  by  Miiller  and  Grimm, 
which  was  taken  on  three  straws  of  the  thatch,  before  his 
dog,  cat,  and  cock,  by  a  man  who,  in  his  own  house,  single- 
handed,  had  killed  an  attacking  brigand.  Thus  he  cleared 
himself.  Four  hundred  years  ago  a  gentleman's  oath  by 
his  dog  or  his  hawk  was  no  joke,  and  in  a  twelfth-century 
chanson  the  troubadour  Rambaud,  Comte  d'Orange,  swears 
solemnly  to  his  ladylove  :  "  May  I  never  carry  hawk  on  fist 
if,  since  the  moment  you  gave  me  your  heart,  I  have 
dreamt  of  loving  another."  But  these  are  lovers'  perjuries 
which,  by  Jove,  are  laughed  at.  "  A  little  better  than  his 
horse  "  is  the  phrase  in  Locksley  Hall. 

And,  talking  again  of  perjury,  Selden  said  that  no  one 
was  punished  for  it  by  man's  law  in  England  before  the 
good  Queen  Bess's  time  ;  but  in  German  antiquity,  at  all 
events,  the  hand  was  chopped  off  for  it,  presumably  be- 
cause held  up  in  taking  the  broken  oath.  True  enough  it 
is  that  it  was  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Truth-gods  of  past 
(and  indeed  of  present)  systems  to  punish  perjury.  Such 
were  the  Avestan  Mithra,  the  Corinthian  Pala?mon,  the 
Roman  Fidius  ;  and  these  were  sworn  by.  Jeames's  "  S'ulp 
me  "  is  as  old  as  some  of  the  oldest  Latin  : — "  Ita  me  Castor, 
itame  Hercules  (juvet)."  The  archives  of  Luxembourg  show 
that,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Jews  there  still  made 
oath  judicially  with  the  formula  "  So  help  me  the  true  God 
Adonai — Alszo  helff  mir  der  wahre  Gott  Adonai." 

An  oath  with  a  loophole  to  it — like  the  basket-hilt  one — 
will  ever  be  a  weakness  of  shifting  man ;  and  a  good  example 
was  the  famous  swearing-in  on  the  horns  at  Highgate, 
where  the  victim  was  ransomed  for  half-a-crown,  and  ab- 
solved at  the  end  with  the  slippery  tag  of  "  unless  you 
prefer  it."  A  curious  instance  of  another  fallen  oath  is  the 
click  of  the  right  thumb  nail  under  a  top  front  tooth,  so 
popular  with  the  Frenchwoman  of  the  people,  who  completes 
the  gesture  with  an  energetic  "  Pas  9a !  "  That  this  — "  l'ongle 
hurte  au  dent  "■ — was  once  a  high  form  of  asseveration  can 
be  proved  from  numerous  important  passages  in  the  mys- 
teries and  romans  of  six  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  believed 
to  have  been  of  Eastern  origin,  and  one  might  class  it  with 
the  Turkoman's  fisting,  or  passing  his  fingers  through,  his 
beard,  while  he  says  "  Amen  "  to  his  oath  or  his  promise. 


GOLF  IN  1893. 

AT  the  outset  of  a  retrospect  of  last  season's  golf,  let  a 
tribute  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Henry  A.  Lamb, 
•who  died  on  New  Year's  Day  at  Matlock.  For  many  years 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Wimbledon  Golf  Club,  and  one  of  the 
early  pioneers  of  the  St.  George's  Club,  Sandwich,  he  was  as 
well  known  on  the  south  as  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tweed — 
of  late  vears,  indeed,  probably  better.  All  his  life  a  first- 
class  golfer,  his  chivalrous  demeanour  gained  for  him  a  wide 
appreciation,  and  probably  none  were  ever  brought  into 
contact  with  him  in  any  relation  who,  on  his  death,  were 
not  sensible  of  a  direct  personal  loss.  The  winter  months, 
as  a  general  rule,  are  not  productive  of  interesting  memora- 
bilia, but  this  year  there  was  an  exception.  Mr.  F.  G. 
Tait,  on  the  nth  of  January,  drove  the  longest  shot  on 
record,  341  yards  and  9  inches,  as  determined  by  scien- 


tific measurement.  The  distance  is  so  remarkable  that  un- 
believers questioned  the  authenticity  of  the  fact ;  but, 
fortunately,  the  evidence  was  quite  complete  and  unim- 
peachable. It  was  a  frosty  day ;  but  this  of  course  did  not 
affect  the  "  carry  "  of  the  ball — namely,  a  minimum  dis- 
tance of  245  yards,  on  to  a  tableland  6  feet  3  inches  higher 
in  level  than  the  spot  whence  the  ball  was  struck — the 
subsequent  long  run  was  due,  of  course,  to  the  state 
of  the  ground.  The  ball  lay  in  a  small  depression,  in 
such  an  unwonted  locality  that  nobody  thought  of  look- 
ing for  it  there.  Mr.  Tait  accordingly  gave  up  the  hole 
under  the  "lost  ball"  clause  in  the  rules;  but  on  pro- 
ceeding to  the  next  teeing  ground  the  ball  was  found  ;  it 
turned  out  to  be  quite  near  the  hole,  usually  not  reached 
in  less  than  two  good  drives  by  the  average  first-class 
golfer.  One  unbeliever  saw  Mr.  Tait  play  at  Prestwick 
later  in  the  year,  and  then  admitted  that  he  had  reason 
to  change  his  views.  This  drive  gave  rise  to  some  corre- 
spondence on  the  subject  of  enormous  "slogs"  at  cricket; 
and  Mr.  Alfred  Lubbock,  who  has  taken  considerable  trouble 
in  the  matter,  was  able  to  state  that  there  is  no  record  of  a 
cricket  ball  ever  having  earned  170  yards.  The  longest 
hits  he  could  discover  were  165  yards  and  167  yards, 
by  Mr.  Thornton  and  Mr.  Fellows,  at  Brighton  and 
Oxford  respectively.  It  would  be  interesting  if  some  autho- 
rity would  enlighten  us  as  to  the  distances  covered  at 
"  Knurr  and  Spell,"  which  one  vaguely  imagines  are 
enormous — necessarily  so  if  they  overpass  Mr.  Tait's  drive. 
Two  months  later  this  was  almost  equalled  by  Rolland,  who 
carried  on  to  the  sixth-hole  green  at  Limpsfield,  exactly 
240  yards.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  two  players  are 
the  longest  drivers  in  the  British  Isles ;  it  is,  however, 
generally  held  that  Mr.  E.  B.  H.  Blackwell,  now  abroad,  is 
a  shade  longer  than  either  of  them.  The  ideal  match,  there- 
fore, for  spectators  would  be  one  of  three  balls,  a  triangular 
duel,  played  say  at  Sandwich,  from  the  Champion  Tees, 
and  in  a  gale  of  wind.  At  Blackheath  in  March  Rolland 
played  a  match  with  Hugh  Kirkaldy,  beating  him  by  two 
holes.  The  opportunity  for  testing  the  average  length  of 
carries  was  not  one  to  be  lost ;  accordingly,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Turner,  of  Greenwich  Observatory,  made  the  necessary 
arrangements  and  published  the  results.  Briefly  they  came 
out  thus : — The  average  of  Rolland's  carries  from  nine- 
teen tee  shots  was  186  89  yards  ;  three  of  these  were  in  a 
cross  wind;  four  against  the  wind,  and  the  remainder  with  it 
— longest  carry,  212  ;shortest,  159  ;timeof  flight,  5 '8  seconds 
with  the  wind,  5-o  seconds  against  it.  The  average  of 
Kirkaldy's  shots  (seventeen)  was  170"  24  yards— his  longest 
196,  and  shortest  155 — in  no  single  instance  did  he  come  up 
to  Rolland,  and  on  the  day's  average  was  outdriven  by  about 
15  yards;  each  player's  total  for  the  twenty-one  holes  was 
105.  Shortly  after  this,  in  April,  the  first  of  the  spring 
meetings  was  held  by  the  Honourable  Company  at  Muir- 
field.  Since  Mr.  Hilton  carried  off  the  Open  Championship 
in  1892,  the  course  had  undergone  considerable  alteration 
formidable  bunkers  had  been  dug,  and  the  holes  extended, 
but  this  made  little  difference  to  Mr.  Laidlay,  who  won  with 
the  really  fine  score  of  78,  eight  strokes  better  than  Mr.  A. 
Stuart  and  R.  H.  Johnston,  who  tied  for  second,  the  latter 
winning  the  deciding  round.  On  the  same  day  Mr.  A.  M. 
Ross  at  Musselburgh,  winner  of  untold  medals,  made  the 
same  excellent  score,  his  first  round  being  the  very  low  one 
of  36.  About  that  time,  too,  Mr.  C.  E.  Hambro  played 
himself  into  notice  with  a  round  of  80  at  Sandwich,  tieing 
with  Mr.  A.  D.  Blyth,  nobody  being  nearer  than  ten 
strokes  in  excess  of  that  number.  Mr.  Ivo  Bligh,  so  well 
known  in  former  years  in  the  cricket-field,  in  the  tennis  and 
racket- courts,  now  took  up  a  prominent  position  in  golf;  a 
score  of  84  at  Wimbledon  was  unbeaten  in  a  field  of  113 
players ;  an  allowance  of  five  strokes  secured  him  the  prize ; 
but  Mr.  N.  R.  Foster,  who  had  tied,  eventually  beat  him 
for  merit.  Hoylake  Spring  Meeting  found  Mr.  Laidlay 
determined,  if  possible,  to  carry  the  principal  prizes  across 
the  Border.  Some  magnificent  play  was  witnessed  ;  the  first 
day,  Mr.  H.  H.  Hilton  and  the  Scottish  representative  tied 
at  81,  Mr.  John  Ball,  jun.,  being  but  one  stroke  behind.  To 
decide  the  tie,  a  second  round  was  necessary,  resulting  in  a 
desperate  battle,  fought  out  stroke  by  stroke  to  the  bitter 
end.  Each  player  was  out  in  40 ;  coming  home  Mr.  Laidlay 
was  two  strokes  to  the  good,  and  three  to  play,  but  even- 
tually was  one  down  and  one  to  play ;  as  he  holed  out  in 
two  to  his  opponent's  three  on  the  last  green,  amid  much 
excitement,  this  round  also  saw  honours  divided.  A  third 
round  had  therefore  to  be  played,  late  in  the  afternoon,  but 
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this  time  Mr.  Laidlay  fell  off  somewhat ;  and  Mr.  Hilton, 
who  had  scored  in  one  day  81,  82,  80,  most  deservedly  won 
■the  medal.  The  same  fortune  attended  him  the  second 
day;  again  he  was  just  too  good  for  Mr.  Laidlay,  who  was 
second  with  84;  Mr.  Hilton  82;  Mr.  John  Ball,  jun., 
having  the  high  score,  for  him,  of  92.  Thus  it  will  he  seen 
that  the  then  holder  of  the  Open  Championship  played 
entirely  up  to  his  brilliant  reputation.  It  should  be  noted 
also  that  within  a  few  days  of  these  successes,  in  playing  for 
a  monthly  medal,  he  made  a  new  record  for  the  Hoylake 
course — 37  out,  38  home,  total  75. 

St.  Andrews  Spring  Meeting  followed  that  of  Hoylake, 
and  again  the  play  was  beyond  reproach.  This  time  Mr. 
A.  F.  Macfie  carried  off  the  honours,  and  with  a  score  equal 
to  that  with  which  Mr.  Edward  Blackwell  had  made  a  record 
the  preceding  autumn,  when  he  played  for  his  first  medal, 
and  returned  a  card  of  82.  Following  Mr.  Macfie  came 
Mr.  Laidlay,  again  just  beaten,  and  Mr.  Mure  Fergusson, 
83  each — on  playing  off,  the  former  won  with  a  duplicate 
of  his  morning's  score.  Meanwhile  in  West  Lancashire  an 
amateur  and  professional  match  had  been  played  which 
excited  the  greatest  interest ;  certainly  no  better  repre- 
sentatives could  have  been  found  than  Rolland  and 
Alexander  Herd,  on  the  one  hand,  Mr.  Hilton  and  Mr. 
John  Ball,  jun.,  on  the  other.  The  professionals,  how- 
ever, were  too  strong  for  the  Hoylake  pair,  whom  they  de- 
feated, after  magnificent  play,  by  five  holes  in  the  thirty-six. 

The  Amateur  Championship  began  on  May  9  at  Prest- 
wick,  and  ended  in  a  victory  for  Mr.  P.  C.  Anderson,  a 
young  St.  Andrews  student,  who  beat  Mr.  Laidlay  by  one 
hole  in  the  final.  Never  was  a  greater  surprise  or,  we  may 
add,  a  more  creditable  victory ;  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  pick  of  the  amateur  talent  was  present  on  the 
occasion,  with  one  exception,  Mr.  Horace  Hutchinson. 
Needless  to  say,  there  were  exhibitions  of  golf  throughout 
the  tournament  which  must  have  satisfied  the  most  captious, 
perhaps  the  best  of  all  being  shown  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  match  between  Mr.  Tait  and  Mr.  Laidlay,  who  "  finished 
like  angels,"  as  an  enthusiast  nut  it.  Mr.  Tait  had  pre- 
viously disposed  of  Mr.  Hilton,  and  probably  would  have 
turned  the  tables  on  his  ultimate  conqueror  had  he  pos- 
sessed the  mature  knowledge  of  the  game  (the  fruit  of  many 
a  hard  tussle)  which  Mr.  Laidlay  undoubtedly  displays. 
Experience  gained  the  day— a  halved  match,  and  an  extra 
hole  for  decision ;  but  the  strain  was  too  severe,  and  very 
palpably  affected  Mr.  Laidlay  when  he  met  Mr.  Anderson 
in  the  afternoon.  The  truth  is,  the  final  should  be  played 
when  both  are  fresh,  and  might,  perhaps,  be  extended  to 
thirty-six  holes.  Mr.  Hilton,  though  beaten  by  Mr.  Tait 
at  Prestwick,  retaliated  towards  the  end  of  the  month  at 
Sandwich,  where  he  won  the  St.  George's  Challenge  Cup  in 
165  (a  record  for  that  competition),  his  late  conqueror  being 
second.  The  first  Ladies'  Championship  was  played  in 
June  at  Lytham  and  St.  Anne's,  and  was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  short  shrift  accorded  to  all  and  singular  her  anta- 
gonists by  Lady  Margaret  Scott,  who  never  won  a  match 
by  less  than  six  holes,  but  did  win  some  by  more.  Probably 
she  could  have  given  odds  to  every  lady  in  the  compe- 
tition. 

The  Open  Championship,  like  its  predecessor  in  the 
spring,  took  place  at  Prestwick.  Again  the  result  was  a 
surprise,  the  winner  of  the  two  days'  play,  seventy-two 
holes,  being  William  Auchterlonie,  a  young  clubmaker,  who 
hails,  like  the  Amateur  Champion,  from  St.  Andrews. 
Thus  the  old  city,  as  is  only  meet,  occupies  a  proud  position 
in  the  world  of  golf.  A  more  wretched  day  than  that  with 
which  the  play  opened  cannot  be  imagined  ;  rain  fell  in 
torrents,  and  under  such  depressing  conditions  the  rounds 
of  75  and  78  handed  in  by  the  English  professional,  J.  H. 
Taylor,  and  Auchterlonie,  are  beyond  praise.  But  while 
the  latter  maintained  his  good  play,  the  former  failed  in 
subsequent  rounds.  In  the  end,  with  a  total  of  322, 
Auchterlonie  won  the  Championship,  Mr.  Laidlay  being 
two  strokes  worse.  It  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize  with 
this  gentleman.  Her  e  he  was  in  front  of  every  jirofessional 
and  amateur  hitherto  known  to  fame  (with  the  exception  of 
Rolland) ;  but,  as  in  the  Amateur  Championship,  himself 
fell  a  victim  to  a  man  almost  unknown,  though  none  the 
less  a  tine  player.  In  fact,  almost  all  through  the  year,  as 
will  be  apparent,  he  occupied  the  tantalizing,  but  still 
honourable,  position  of  second. 

The  St.  Andrews  Autumn  Meeting  was  especially  note- 
worthy, not  only  on  account  of  individual  brilliancy,  but  also 
by  reason  of  the  general  excellence  of  the  play  as  a  whole.  ' 


Early  in  the  day  Mr.  F.  G.  Tait  returned  with  the  magnificent 
score  of  80,  beating  the  medal  record  by  two  strokes.  Know- 
ing this,  Mr.  S.  Mure  Fergusson  started  on  his  almost  im- 
possible task.  With  two  holes  to  go  (one  of  them  the  most 
difficult  on  the  green),  he  was  left  with  nine  to  beat  Mr. 
Tait.  He  risked  the  terrible  hazard  known  as  the  Station- 
ma  stir's  Garden,  across  which  only  the  very  longest  drivers 
may  venture.  The  shot  was  perfect,  and  some  distance 
saved  by  this  short  cut.  No  mistake  did  Mr.  Fergusson 
make  afterwards,  and  the  medal  was  his.  Yet,  later,  he 
might  have  even  suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ernley 
Blackwell,  who,  however,  was  terribly  unfortunate  at  the 
very  hole  which  ensured  Mr.  Fergusson's  victory.  The 
four  best  scores  were  79,  80,  82,  82 ;  the  two  last  by 
Mr.  Blackwell  and  Mr.  Charles  Hutchings.  The  Glennie 
medal,  or  aggregate  score  of  the  two  meetings,  was  won 
by  Mr.  Fergusson  at  162,  seven  lower  than  record,  which 
was  also  beaten  by  Mr.  Tait  and  by  Mr.  Laidlay  with  165 
and  168.  Twenty-five  players  came  in  at  90  or  under;  an 
extraordinary  and,  indeed,  unprecedented  number. 

Such,  then,  are  the  leading  incidents  of  the  year,  so  far  as 
competitions  are  concerned.  The  classic  links  of  St.  Andrews 
are  now  the  property  of  the  Royal  and  Ancient  Club,  who, 
however,  are  prepared  to  hand  them  over  to  the  munici- 
pality on  repayment  of  the  purchase  price,  conditionally  on 
the  latter  within  a  stated  time  obtaining  the  necessary  sanc- 
tion of  Parliament  for  their  acquisition.  One  or  two  more 
points  deserve  mention.  Tom  Morris,  Nestor  of  golf,  on 
the  verge  of  his  72nd  year,  won  a  clubmakers'  competition 
in  the  summer,  with  a  score  of  83 ;  the  nearest  to  him 
being  William  Auchterlonie,  the  present  champion,  with  86, 
and  Mr.  A.  F.  Macfie  and  Mr.  James  Cunningham,  jun., 
of  Broughty  Ferry,  reduced  the  foursome  record  of  St. 
Andrews  to  76 — 38  each  way.  In  the  department  of 
literature  and  art  Mr.  Clark  has  published  a  reprint  of 
his  scarce  and  valuable  book,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton 
has  rattled  the  dry  bones  of  controversy  on  the  question 
"  Is  golf  a  first-class  game  1 "  to  which  by  the  faithful 
but  one  answer  can  be  returned,  albeit  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  a 
veritable  heresiarch,  has  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Southron. 
Golf  has  returned  to  Holland,  the  land  of  its  birth,  as  the 
learned  tell  us  ;  and  coming  now  to  pure  art,  we  note  that 
Mr.  Horace  Hutchinson  has  somehow  succeeded  in  unearth- 
ing a  drawing  by  Raphael  at  Venice,  which  might  bo  taken 
to  represent  a  golfer,  so  to  speak,  in  full  swing,  though  the 
club-head  is  not  exactly  adapted  to  the  game.  But  as  to 
style,  Mr.  Hutchinson  says,  "  We  shall  not  go  far  amiss  if 
we  strive  to  realize  in  our  swings  this  ideal  of  the  great 
designer." 


MONEY  MATTERS 

THE  appointment  of  Receivers  on  the  application  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Atchison  Railroad  Company  has  sur- 
prised no  careful  observer.  The  officials,  it  is  true,  have 
asserted  again  and  again  of  late  that  a  Receivership  would  not 
be  necessary.  It  is  known  that  they  had  been  in  negotiation 
for  pecuniary  assistance,  and  doubtless  they  believed  they 
had  good  grounds  for  hoping  that  the  money  would  be 
forthcoming.  But  the  death  of  Mr.  Magoun  last  week 
put  an  end  to  their  hopes.  He  was  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  he  was  partner  in  a  house  which 
has  always  been  greatly  interested  in  the  Atchison  Company. 
Owing  to  his  death  it  was  felt  that  the  chance  of  getting  a 
sufficient  loan  had  disappeared.  It  will  be  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  our  readers  that  the  Atchison  Company  was  at  one 
time  very  flourishing,  but  that  it  entered  into  a  reckless 
competition  with  other  Companies  between  the  years  1886 
and  1888,  that  in  consequence  it  got  into  insuperable  diffi- 
culties, and  that  in  1889  there  had  to  be  a  reconstruction. 
Messrs.  Baring  Brothers,  moreover,  had  long  interested 
themselves  in  the  Company,  and  the  collapse  of  that  great 
house  was  a  serious  blow  to  Atchison  affairs.  As  soon 
as  the  Currency  crisis  began  in  the  United  States  early  this 
year,  it  was  felt  that  the  Atchison  would  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  pay  its  way.  It  managed,  however,  to  get  assist- 
ance enough  during  the  crisis,  and,  as  already  said,  it  was 
in  negotiation  for  a  further  advance  to  meet  the  obligations 
due  on  New  Year's  Day.  The  negotiations  have  come  to 
nothing,  and  a  Receivership  has  become  imperatively  neces- 
sary. The  total  mileage  of  the  Atchison  system  is  stated 
to  be  9,345.  The  reconstruction  of  1889  greatly  reduced 
the  Company's  liabilities,  and  it  was  hoped  that,  whatever 
might  happen,  it  would  always  be  able  to  pay  its  fixed 
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charges.  Even  now  the  Directors  say  that  it  is  earning 
enough  to  pay  its  fixed  charges,  but  that  extraordinary 
demands  have  come  upon  it  during  the  past  few  months,  and 
so  have  left  it  without  the  requisite  funds  ;  while  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  Directors  themselves  have  not  been  able  to  get 
in  all  the  accounts  due  to  them.  Roughly,  the  obligations 
due  on  New  Year's  Day,  including  fixed  charges,  amount  to 
9,600,000  dollars,  or  not  far  short  of  two  millions  sterling — 
not  a  very  large  sum  for  so  immense  a  system,  but  all  the 
same  too  large  a  sum  to  be  easily  found  as  things  stand  at 
present.  When  the  reconstruction  was  carried  out  in  1 889 
the  bondholders  were  called  upon  to  make  very  heavy 
sacrifices,  and  the  Messrs.  Baring  Brothers  were  severely 
censured,  on  the  ground  that  they  favoured  the  shareholders 
at  the  expense  of  the  creditors  of  the  Company.  The  fear 
that  something  of  the  same  kind  may  be  done  again,  no 
doubt,  accounts  for  the  heavy  fall  that  has  taken  place  in 
all  the  securities  of  the  Company  of  late.  But  it  is  hardly 
credible  that,  after  their  sacrifices  during  the  past  three  or 
four  years,  the  bondholders  will  be  asked  to  make  further 
concessions.  What  is  much  more  probable  is  that  the  share- 
holders will  be  required  to  submit  to  an  assessment.  That 
would  seem  to  be  the  fairer  plan.  If  it  be  true,  as  the  Directors 
say,  that  even  now  the  Company  is  earning  its  full  fixed 
charges,  the  position  is  not  a  very  serious  one.  The  Cur- 
rency crisis  is  at  an  end,  and  by-and-by  matters  will  improve 
in  the  Western  States.  At  present  the  fall  in  silver  has 
greatly  interfered  with  silver-mining — an  important  in- 
dustry for  the  Atchison  Company — and  the  extremely  low 
price  of  wheat  has  also  lessened  the  exports  from  the  dis- 
tricts served  by  the  Company.  Gradually,  however,  the 
districts  served  will  recover  prosperity,  and  then  the  finances 
of  the  Company  will  slowly  improve.  But  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  incident  has  made  a  very  bad  impression 
upon  the  market,  and  has  given  rise  to  a  feeling  tha  t  almost 
all  American  railroad  Companies  are  mismanaged.  Whether 
mismanaged  or  not,  there  can  be  little  difference  of  opinion 
that  the  practice  of  incurring  heavy  floating  debts  is  an 
exceedingly  bad  and  an  exceedingly  dangerous  one.  In 
good  times,  when  bankers  are  willing  to  lend,  it  is  a  tempt- 
ing mode  of  doing  business.  But  when  bad  times  come, 
and  bankers  call  in  their  loans,  the  Companies  that  incur 
these  floating  debts  find  themselves  threatened  with  in- 
solvency. _  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  shareholders  and  bond- 
holders will  insist  upon  a  reform  in  this  respect,  and  that, 
when  the  new  arrangement  is  carried  through,  something 
will  be  done  to  limit,  if  not  altogether  to  prevent,  floating 
debts  for  the  future. 

Money  has  again  been  in  strong  demand  this  week.  In 
addition  to  the  causes  which  have  been  acting  upon  the 
market  for  some  time  past,  there  are  now  the  usual  require- 
ments at  the  end  of  the  year ;  and,  furthermore,  on  Wed- 
nesday the  last  Stock  Exchange  Settlement  of  the  year 
began.  Stock  Exchange  borrowers  had  to  pay  from  3^  to 
3|  per  cent,  for  advances,  and  in  some  cases  as  much  as 
4  per  cent.  The  Bank  of  England  did  a  good  business  at 
3|  per  cent.,  and  in  the  open  market  the  discount-brokers 
paid  from  3  to  3!  per  cent.  The  discount  quotation,  how- 
ever, has  not  changed,  remaining  about  2^  per  cent.  The 
general  opinion  is  that,  as  soon  as  the  interest  upon  the 
National  Debt  is  paid,  ease  will  return  to  the  market,  and 
will  continue  for  several  months. 

The  India  Council  on  Wednesday  again  offered  for  tender 
50  lakhs  of  rupees  in  bills  and  telegraphic  transfers,  but 
sold  little  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  a  lakh.  Subsequently, 
however,  it  sold  about  one-third  of  a  lakh  by  special  con- 
tract. Although,  however,  the  Council  was  again  so  un- 
successful, the  opinion  is  gaining  ground  that  the  exports 
from  India  will  now  largely  increase,  and  that  for  a  few 
months,  at  all  events,  there  will  be  a  good  demand  for  the 
Council's  drafts.  Indeed,  telegrams  from  Bombay  state  that 
the  speculation  for  the  rise  in  silver  has  broken  down  there, 
and  that  the  export  prospect  is  better  than  it  has  been  since 
the  closing  of  the  mints.  It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to 
conclude  that  the  exports  from  India  will  now  rapidly  in- 
crease. For  two  or  three  months  trade  has  been  quieter 
than  any  one  expected.  Now,  however,  the  rice  exports 
from  Burmah  ought  to  be  on  a  considerable  scale,  and  the 
cotton  exports  are  likewise  beginning,  while  in  a  couple 
of  months  wheat  will  be  sent  forward.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  doubtful  whether  business  will  be  on  the  usual  scale 
unless  there  is  some  recovery  in  prices  in  Eiu-ope. 

The  appointment  of  Receivers  over  the  Atchison  Railway, 


on  which  we  comment  above,  has  been  quickly  followed  by 
the  appointment  of  a  Receiver  over  the  New  York  and  New 
England  Railway.  The  Company  has  been  known  for  a 
considerable  time  to  be  in  difficulties.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  when  Mr.  Mt-Leod  was  President  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  Company,  he  obtained  control  of 
the  New  York  and  New  England.  Since  then  the  Com- 
pany has  been  embarrassed.  Nobody  who  has  followed 
the  course  of  events  can  be  surprised  at  the  result.  There 
are  reports  that  the  opponents  of  Mr.  McLeod  have 
hurried  on  the  collapse  ;  but,  whether  that  be  so  or  not,  a 
Receivership  was  inevitable.  Naturally,  the  difficulties  of 
these  two  Companies  have  made  a  very  bad  impression  upon 
the  market,  and  there  has  been  a  sharp  fall  in  almost  all 
securities.  The  shares  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Com- 
pany in  particular  have  fallen  seriously.  It  is  known  that 
there  will  be  no  dividend  for  the  half-year  now  drawing  to 
a  close,  and  the  failure  of  the  Company  to  acquire  control 
of  the  Chesapeake,  Ohio,  and  South- Western  has  also 
caused  the  market  to  look  unfavourably  upon  its  prospects. 
Our  readers  have  been  prepared  for  embarrassments  of  the 
kind,  and  they  must  not  be  surprised  if  other  troubles  come 
to  light.  After  such  a  crisis  as  the  United  States  has  passed 
through  there  must,  as  a  natural  consequence,  be  numerous 
failures  and  suspensions.  The  Continental  Bourses  likewise 
have  been  depressed.  There  has  been  a  heavy  fall  both  in 
Italian  and  Greek  bonds.  The  fall  in  Greek  is  intelligible 
enough  ;  but  nothing  has  occurred  to  account  for  the  con- 
tinued selling  of  Italian.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ratification 
by  the  Argentine  Congress  of  the  agreement  made  six 
months  ago  by  the  Government  with  the  Rothschild  Com- 
mittee for  the  settlement  of  the  debt  is  very  satisfactory. 
It  is  understood  that  the  Argentine  Government  has  at 
last  got  a  majority  in  Congress,  and  that  it  will  proceed 
without  delay  to  settle  the  railway  guarantees.  The  Home 
Railway  market  has  been  quiet,  but  many  operators  are 
looking  for  a  sharp  fall,  because  it  is  evident  that  the  coming 
dividends  must  be  disappointing.  We  would  advise  in- 
vestors not  to  be  induced  by  the  unfavourable  criticisms 
they  are  likely  to  hear  for  some  time  to  come  to  throw 
away  their  property,  for  we  are  persuaded  that  before  long 
there  will  be  distinct  evidence  of  an  improvement  in  trade. 


Consols  closed  on  Thursday  at  98^,  a  rise  compared 
with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  }  ;  Indian  Sterling  Threes 
closed  at  98I,  a  rise  of  £  ;  New  South  Wales  Three  and  a 
Halfs  closed  at  95^,  a  rise  of  1 ;  New  Zealand  Three  and  a 
Halfs  closed  at  96,  a  rise  of  l ;  and  Victorian  Three  and  a 
Halfs  closed  at  9 if,  also  a  rise  of  \.  A  Tasmanian  Four 
per  Cent,  loan  of  1 ,000,000?.  is  introduced.  In  the  Home 
Railway  market  the  movements  have  been  slight,  and 
not  specially  noticeable  ;  but  because  of  the  large  attendance 
at  Olympia  on  Boxing  Day,  Metropolitan  Districts  have 
risen  f,  closing  on  Thursday  at  28|.  There  is  also  a 
rise  of  1  in  South-Eastern,  which  closed  at  114.  In 
the  American  market  there  has  been  a  very  great 
decline  in  prices.  Atchison  shares,  which,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, have  been  falling  for  many  weeks,  closed  on  Thursday 
at  13I,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday 
of  as  much  as  41 ;  and  the  Four  per  Cent.  Gold  Mortgage 
bonds  closed  at  67,  a  fall  of  4.  Louisville  and  Nashvilfe, 
however,  have  lost  even  more.  They  closed  on  Thursday 
at  44f,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday 
of  as  much  as  It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time 

past  by  the  well-informed  that  there  would  be  no 
dividend  for  the  current  half-year ;  but  until  quite  lately 
the  market  has  clung  to  the  belief  that  a  scrip  dividend 
would  be  declared.  Erie  shares  closed  at  14I,  a  fall  of  ii; 
the  Second  Mortgage  bonds  closed  at  77,  a  fall  of  i^ ;  Union 
Pacific  shares  closed  at  i8|,  a  fall  of  2.  Even  the  <*00d 
dividend-paying  shares  are  very  much  lower.  Thus  Illinois 
Central  closed  on  Thursday  at  101^,  a  fall  of  1^.  The 
Argentine  loans  are,  of  course,  higher  on  the  ratification  of 
the  Debt  Settlement  by  Congress.  The  '86  bonds  closed 
on  Thursday  at  67,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday  of  I,  and  the  Funding  Loan  closed  at  71^,  a  rise  of  1. 
Amongst  Continental  securities  the  most  marked  advance 
is  in  Bulgarian  Sixes,  which  closed  on  Thursday  at  93,  a 
rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  1.  In  the 
better-known  Government  bonds,  however,  there  is  generally 
a  decline.  French  Rentes  closed  at  98,  a  fall  of  i ;  Italian 
closed  at  79J,  a  fall  of  2  ;  and  Greeks  of  '81  closed'at  20^ 
also  a  fall  of  2.  2' 
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WHEN",  some  four  years  ago,  The  Headless  Man  was 
produced  at  the  Criterion,  it  was  generally  felt  that 
the  run  of  nine  nights  at  the  fag-end  of  a  season  did  not  do 
justice  to  Mr.  Burnand's  work,  and  its  revival  has  been 
mooted  from  time  to  time  ever  since.  The  "  Happy 
Thought "  about  an  idiot  solicitor  is,  luckily,  not  completely 
expressed  here,  since  the  leading  character  is  merely  one  of 
those  "  feckless  "  young  men  who  get  on  the  roll  because 
their  fathers  have  been  there  before  them,  and  are  well 
content  to  receive  the  profits  and  leave  ihe  work  to  their 
managing  clerks.  Sam  Hedley  adds  to  general  incapacity 
a  complete  belief  in  his  own  methods  and  memory,  and  is 
determined  that  they  shall  control  every  one  connected  with 
him.  The  result,  when  the  young  man  suddenly  assumes 
command  of  a  large  solicitor's  business,  undertakes  important 
trusteeships,  and  enters  into  complicated  engagements  of 
whose  bearings  he  knows  nothing,  may  be  dimly  imagined. 
Certainly,  Mr.  Burnand's  complications  cannot  be  closely 
followed.  The  conception  is  supremely  humorous,  and  the 
elaboration  not  less  so.  Above  all,  the  piece  provides  a  part 
for  Mr.  Wyndham  which  suits  his  brighter  and  better  style 
to  perfection.  Nothing  in  its  way  could  be  better  than  his 
assumption  of  the  headstrong  solicitor,  who  is  only  impulsive 
to  be  wrong,  and  only  contemplative,  or  rather  ruminative, 
to  be  completely  muddled.  The  next  best  performance  is 
that  of  Mr.  Valentine  as  the  suddenly  superseded  managing 
clerk ;  Mr.  Blakeley  is  characteristically  funny  as  General 
Bletchingley,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Taylor  gives  an  admirable  im- 
personation of  a  garrulous  solicitor's  client.  We  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  Mr.  Atherley's  young  barrister,  except 
that  he  seems  in  the  way  of  "  hugging  attorneys,"  as  it  used 
to  be  called.  No  counsel  who  respected  himself  or  feared 
his  benchers  would  dare  to  walk  in  and  out  of  solicitors' 
offices  in  wig  and  gown  as  he  does,  and  Mr.  Burnand  as  a 
member  of  the  Bar  must  know  it  very  well. 

At  the  Haymarket,  Mr.  Zangwill's  Six  Persons  now 
precedes  Captain  Swift.  On  the  strength  of  some  lines 
from  "  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,"  we  were  led 
to  expect  a  subtle  psychological  study.  Instead  of  which 
we  have  a  common-place  comedietta  dealing  with  the  loves 
of  a  young  couple  who  have  engaged  themselves  over-night, 
half  repented  in  the  morning,  each  striving  to  make  the 
other  break  off,  and  finally  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
things  might  have  been  worse.  Where  there  is  character- 
drawing  there  must  be  psychology,  and  to  that  extent  there 
is  psychology  here,  and  no  further.  The  Duologue  was 
played  for  all  it  was  worth,  and  perhaps  for  a  little  more,  by 
Mr.  Fred  Kerr  and  Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh. 

Of  the  pantomime  at  Drury  Lane  by  Mr.  Harry  Nicholls 
and  Sir  Augustus  Harris  it  is  unnecessary,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  say  much.  The  subject  is  Robinson  Crusoe,  an 
excellent  one  for  pantomime,  though  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  inspired  the  authors  as  it  might  have  done.  The  per- 
formance is  not  one  which  appeals  specially  to  children,  or 
one  which  children  can  in  some  respects  understand.  To 
be  mildly  frank,  it  is  not  particularly  well  calculated  to 
elevate  their  elders.  There  is  a  handsome,  if  not  very 
novel,  procession  of  kings  and  queens  of  England.  Instruc- 
tion conveyed  in  this  way  is  all  very  well,  though  per- 
haps out  of  place.  It  certainly  does  not  suffice  to  make  a 
Christmas  pantomime. 

On  the  other  hand,  Cinderella,  at  the  Lyceum,  is  em- 
phatically an  entertainment  for  children,  as  is  Jack  and 
the  Beanstalk  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  In  both  cases  Mr. 
Horace  Lennard  has  written  the  book  and  Mr.  Oscar 
Barrett  has  composed  and  arranged  the  music.  In  the 
Lyceum  production,  the  first  pantomime  produced  there 
since  the  days  of  E.  T  Smith,  some  five  and  twenty  years 
ago,  the  nursery  story  has  been  pretty  faithfully  followed, 
the  most  notable  introduction  being  a  black  cat,  whose 
presence  is  readily  excused  for  the  whimsicalities  of  Mr. 
Charles  Lauri,  who  plays  the  part.  A  most  graceful 
and  refined  Cinderella  has  been  put  forward  in  the 
person  of  Miss  Ellaline  Terriss;  Miss  Cla  n,  Jecks  has 
exchanged  the  humorous  interpretation  ot  melodramatic 
soubrettes  for  the  shrewish  drolleries  of  a  pantomime  step- 
mother. Miss  Kate  Chard  sings  excellently  as  the  Prince, 
and  Miss  Alice  Br  ookes  makes  a  sprightly  valet.  A  repe- 
tition of  the  items  in  a  very  complete  working  cast 
would  reveal  the  names  of  a  number  of  good  workman- 
like   actors    who   do    not   hail   from    the  music-halls, 


and  their  combined  efforts  produce  highly  satisfac- 
tory results,  in  a  positive  way,  as  well  as  in  the  con- 
spicuous absence  of  offence  or  bad  taste.  A  very  charming 
note  of  colour  runs  through  the  scheme  of  dress  and  decora- 
tion— a  tasteful  arrangement  of  gold,  brown,  orange,  and 
yellow,  with,  of  course,  occasional  relief.  The  most  am- 
bitious scene,  no  doubt,  is  the  Bal  Champetre  ;  but  the 
toilet  scene  in  the  Fairy  Boudoir  is  even  prettier.  In 
this,  Miss  Minnie  Terry,  as  the  Fairy  Coquette,  spoke  her 
lines  with  remarkable  clearness  and  grace.  Mr.  Lennard's 
versification  is  distinctly  better  than  that  of  last  year ;  Mr. 
Oscar  Barrett's  music  is  suitable  in  style  and  matter,  and 
the  sevne-painting  of  Mr.  Emden  and  others  pretty.  Much 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  book,  music,  and  scenery  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  it  is  substantially  the  work 
of  the  same  competent  hands.  The  story  of  Jack  and  the 
Beanstalk  has  not  been  adhered  to  quite  so  closely  as  is  the 
case  with  Cinderella,  but  the  mistake  of  mixing  up  half  a 
i  dozen  independent  legends  has  been  avoided.  Miss  Edith 
|  Bruce's  former  achievements  in  pantomime  are  so  well 
'  known  that  there  is  no  need  at  this  time  of  day  to  testify 
to  the  vivacity  with  which  she  plays  Jack.  Miss  Kitty 
Loftus  is  scarcely  less  brightly  attractive  as  the  Scarlet 
Runner,  and  her  dancing  is  capital.  Not  only  does  the 
commanding  figure  of  Mr.  William  Hogarth  make  him 
an  imposing  King  Terror,  but  his  powerful  voice  and  his 
excellent  method  are  of  great  advantage  in  his  songs. 
I  His  rendering  of  the  "  lievenge  Song "  is  especially 
stirring  and  effective.  Mr.  Sidney  Harcourt  as  the  Widow ; 
Mr.  Reuben  Inch  as  the  Giant;  Mr.  Marius  Girard  as 
Squire  Greedgold ;  and  Mr.  W.  Brunton  work  with  spirit 
and  good  taste  to  keep  up  the  humour  of  the  entertain- 
ment. 
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KEENE'S  HISTORY  OF  INDIA.* 

TO  judge  these  two  volumes  fairly  the  critic  must  put  himself, 
for  a  short  time,  in  the  place  of  the  writer.  Mr.  Keene  tells 
us  in  his  preface  that  without  dwelling  minutely  on  the  details 
of  battles  and  sieges,  and  Oriental  crimes  and  intrigues,  he  wishes 
to  give  to  students  in  India  and  in  England  a  connected  view  of 
Indian  history  from  Buddhist  and  Brahminical  ascendency  down 
;  to  the  last  Annual  Report  presented  to  Parliament  on  the  Moral 
'  and  Material  Progress  of  the  dependency. 

To  treat  this  subject  in  all  its  fulness,  a  historian  would 
j  require  the  space  taken  up,  if  not  by  Kinglake  for  the  Crimean 
|  War,  at  least  by  as  many  volumes  as  Mr.  Froude.  We  fully  admit 
;  that  every  writer  is  entitled  to  select  the  limits  and  to  adjust  the 
|  proportions  of  each  department  of  his  work,  just  as  a  proprietor 
can  settle  the  exact  dimensions  of  his  new  shooting-box,  his 
I  country-house,  or  his  mansion.  Nor  will  any  one  deny  to  Mr.  Keene 
I  the  possession  of  literary  ability.    He  has  practical  knowledge  of 
|  revenue  and  judicial  administration  in  Upper  India.    He  has 
!  employed  his  leisure  since  retirement  from  active  service  in 
I  research.    He  is  a  little  too  anxious  to  keep  pace  with  the  times, 
|  and  to  bring  knowledge  "  up  to  date."    But  he  has  made  several 
I  useful  contributions  to  the  large  store  of  Indian  works  already 
]  in  existence.    As  far  as  we  know,  he  never  wrote  a  novel  based 
on  ihe  Mutiny  or  the  Afghan  Wars,  though  he  has  published 
!  some  poetry  under  the  title  of  Ex  JEremo — that  is  from  a 
j  dusty   and  dreary  station  in  Upper  India — and  he  has  at- 
|  tained  to  a  certain  ease  of  style.    Occasional  lapses,  especially 
!  in  Vol.  ii.,  are  redeemed  by  connected  and  pithy  paragraphs, 
j  One  chief  purpose  of  the  writer  is  to  direct  the  attention 
|  of   learners  to  original  and  more  diffuse  works.     At  the 
j  close  of  each  chapter  we  find  lists  of  authors  to  be  consulted, 
j  quite  sufficient   to  satisfy  the  most  voracious  reader  and  the 
j  most  inexorable  critic.    The  arrangement  of  maps  is  happy.  In 
!  some  Indian  works  the  compilers  have  been  regardless  of  chro- 
nology,  Aryan   migrations,  Muhammadan  raids,   and  British 
mercantile  enterprise.    We  have  seen  maps  of  the  Panjab  and  of 
Upper  India,  with  the  three  great  Presidency  towns  in  huge 
letters,  when  the  bulk  of  the  narrative  lay  in  Central  and 
Southern  India.    Mr.  Keene  has  arranged  a  series  of  neat  little 
maps  showing,  in  order,  the  old  Hindu  capitals  which  may  have 

*  History  of  India  from  the  Earliest  Time  to  the  Present  Day,  for  the 
The  of  Students  and  Colleges.  By  H.  G.  Kceno,  CLE.,  Honorary  M.A. 
Oxon.   London :  Allen  &  Co.,  Lim.  1893. 
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been  visited  by  Megasthenes  or  been  stormed  by  Alexander ;  tbe 
divisions  of  the  Deccan  and  Upper  India  at  different  epochs  ;  the 
defences  of  Seringapatam ;  the  cantonments  of  Kabul ;  the  hill 
forts  of  Nepal ;  and  the  scenes  of  our  battles  with  the  bravest  and 
most  disciplined  of  our  Asiatic  opponents,  the  Akalis  and  the 
Sikhs.  There  is  a  decent  index,  and  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  volumes  is  methodical,  and  calculated  to  be  of  use  to  the 
candidates  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  who,  at  twenty-three, 
having  taken  high  degrees  at  either  University,  find  that  first 
classes  in  Mods,  Finals,  or  History  and  Law  are  no  passports  to  an 
assistant-mastership  in  one  of  our  public  schools  or  to  success  at 
the  Bar.  But  still,  if  asked  to  pass  an  opinion  on  this  work  as  a 
"  History "  of  India,  we  must  say,  as  Bentley  said  to  Pope, 
"  Your  Homer  P  Oh !  yes,  I  recollect,  a  very  pretty  poem  ;  but 
you  must  not  call  it  Homer."  This  is  a  neat  and  concise  narra- 
tive ;  but  it  is  not  history. 

There  are  certain  episodes  in  Oriental  history  which,  important 
in  their  results  and  as  preparing  the  way  for  organic  changes  in 
one  of  the  most  stationary  and  conservative  portions  of  the 
universe,  no  treatment  can  make  other  than  wearisome.  We 
select  an  example  or  two.    The  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  cen- 
turies of  our  era,  beginning  with  Mahmud  the  Ghaznevide,  and 
covering  the  dynasties  of  Lodi  and  Ghori,  fall  in  this  category. 
Sir  W.  Hunter  in  his  one  bulky  volume,  The  Indian  Empire, 
tells  us  in  twenty  pages  quite  as  much  about  this  period  as  any 
one  need  know.    The  Imperial  heads  of  successive  dynasties 
found  that  their  lieutenants  set  up  independent  rule  in  five 
kingdoms,  Golconda,  Bijapur,  Bengal,  Ahmednagar,  and  Bidar. 
Hindus  revolted  wherever  they  had  a  chance.    Other  Mussul- 
mans poured  into  India  from  Central  Asia  ;  Turks,  Afghans,  and 
Mughals,  all  eager  for  plunder,  all  more  or  less  disciplined,  all 
ready  to  march  anywhere  under  the  leadership  of  somebody  who, 
as  Sir  G.  Campbell  was  wont  to  say,  had  supplanted  his  patron 
assassinated  his  rival,  or  poisoned  his  uncle.    It  is  true  that 
some  of  these  Viceroys  have  left  behind  them  splendid  specimens 
of  Muhammadan  architecture ;  mosques   and   palaces,  stately 
pillars  and  well-built  forts.    But  in  a  general  way  it  may  be 
roundly  asserted  that  the  only  period  of  Mussulman  ascendency 
worth  detailed  study  is  that  which  commences  with  the  jovial 
Baber   and  ends  with  the  crafty  Aurungzeb.    Some  of  the 
sovereigns  who  filled  this   interval  were  born  rulers.  One, 
Jalaluddin  Akbar,  would  have  adorned  any  period  of  history  and 
any  throne  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  Ample  materials  furnished 
by  native  chroniclers,  by  Italian  adventurers,  and  by  remarkably 
clear-sighted  Frenchmen,  such  as  Bernier  and  Tavernier,  throw 
almost  as  much  light  on  the  administration  as  any  historian 
could  desire.    We  see  the  despot  with  his  harem ;  his  learned 
councillors  Hindu  and   Mussulman,  his  hall  of  audience  ;  his 
policy  in   land,  revenue,  and   finance,   such   as   we  ourselves 
have  been  glad  to  adopt  and  imitate ;  his  system  of  administration 
forcible,  vigorous,  and  fitted  to  the  comprehension  of  his  subjects, 
and  yet  occasionally  disfigured  by  acts  of  capricious  favouritism 
and  sanguinary  revenge.     It  is  significant  that  the  death  of 
Aurungzeb,  to  whom  many  Indian  Muhammadans  assign  the 
highest  place  in  the  roll  of  their  sovereigns,  is  only  separated  from 
Plassy  by  fifty  years.    Some  of  us  have  talked  with  men  who 
could  give  personal  recollections  of  Cornwallis  and  Wellesley. 
Clive  himself  may  have  conferred  with  astute  native  politicians 
who  had  travelled  to  Delhi  and  could  tell  him  how  Bengal  was 
governed  in  the  days  of  the  son  of  Shah  Jehan. 

Another  dreary  and  tiresome  period  of  Indian  annals  is  the 
eighteenth  century  from  Aurungzeb's  death  to  the  time  of  Hyder 
Ali.  Gibbon  declared  that  no  pen  could  render  interesting  the 
lives  of  Kings  of  France  who  have  come  down  to  posterity  with 
the  ignoble  epithets  of  the  Bald,  the  Fat,  and  the  Simple.  Simi- 
larly, there  is  little  to  arouse  the  jaded  palate  of  any  reader  in 
the  history  of  emperors  who  reigned  for  a  few  months  or  years, 
and  saw  kingdoms  and  provinces  slipping  from  their  grasp 
into  other  hands.  These  remarks  apply  also  to  events  in  Southern 
India  in  the  middle  of  the  same  century.  There  is  always  some- 
thing animated  and  attractive  in  the  struggle  between  the  French 
and  the  English  in  the  Carnatic  ;  while  the  lofty  views  of  Dupleix, 
the  splendid  talents  of  Bussy,  and  the  rising  genius  of  Olive  in- 
vest with  dignity  sieges  and  skirmishes  which  can  be  read  in 
extenso  in  Orme  or  studied  in  Colonel  Malleson's  excellent  History 
of  the  French  in  India.  But  the  pretensions  of  rival  native  can- 
didates, their  intrigues,  their  position  attained  without  legal 
title,  and  their  rights  asserted  without  any  practical  possession, 
have  always  seemed  to  us  excessively  dull.  All  that  we  care  for 
is  the  result.  The  battle  of  Wandewash  may  not  be  one  of  the 
decisive  battles  of  the  world,  but  it  finally  settled  the  question 
whether  European  ascendency  in  India  should  be  the  heritage  of 
the  Saxon  or  the  Celt. 

In  the  second  volume  Mr.  Keene  may  claim  to  have  given  a 


connected  view  of  the  various  English  Administrations  down  to 
the  close  of  Lord  Dufferin's  rule.  Yet  we  may  ask  whether 
the  time  has  really  come  for  a  dispassionate  estimate  of  the  policy 
of  the  last  three  or  four  Viceroys  ?  It  might  even  be  argued  that 
earlier  events — such  as  the  Sepoy  Mutiny,  with  the  measures 
taken  or  omitted  to  be  taken  in  order  to  stem  the  insurrection — 
are  still  occasionally  treated  with  prejudice,  partiality,  and  im- 
perfect knowledge.  Matters  beyond  controversy  or  question  are, 
of  course,  that  battles  were  skilfully  won  and  that  positions 
deemed  untenable  were  gloriously  held  against  overwhelming 
odds  by  a  mere  handful  of  defenders.  On  the  other  hand,  critics 
may  still  be  found  who  dispute  about  greased  cartridges,  in- 
judicious taxation,  and  contemptuous  treatment  of  native  rights. 
Controversies  on  these  heads  are  only  just  being  softened  by  time. 
It  is  still  worse  with  other  measures  devised  or  dragged  into 
prominence,  under  the  notion  of  reconciling  British  supremacy 
with  the  advancement  of  educated  natives.  Such  matters,  let  us 
say,  as  the  Ilbert  Bill,  the  recent  Bengal  Tenancy  Act,  the  dis- 
graceful license  of  the  indigenous  press,  and  the  invention  of 
District  Councils  and  Local  Boards,  are  surely  not  yet  portions  of 
the  domain  of  history.  Chapters  dealing  with  measures  that  have 
provoked  violent  explosions  run  the  risk  of  being  wholly  one- 
sided or  comparatively  colourless.  The  writer  ceases  to  be  an 
historian  and  must  become  an  annalist  or  a  gazetteer.  He  ought, 
perhaps,  to  take  one  side  or  the  other,  but  he  is  not  quite  in  the 
position  of  a  fair  judge  of  results.  All  we  can  say  of  Vol.  ii.  is 
that  it  may  lead  the  rising  District  Officer  or  the  aspiring  Secre- 
tary to  consider  the  origin  of  controversies  which,  in  some  form 
or  other,  are  certain  to  recur.  The  young  Civil  Servant  will  see 
that  a  cloud  has  arisen,  and  that  a  fresh  storm  is  going  to  burst. 
Mr.  Keene's  book  will  hardly  enable  him  to  determine  which 
cause  he  is  to  espouse. 

On  one  or  two  points,  perhaps  from  the  obvious  necessity  of 
condensation,  Mr.  Keene's  statements  might  mislead.  At  p.  38, 
Vol.  i.,  we  are  told  that  Brahmans  in  the  island  of  Bali,  near  Java, 
do  not  now  "  practise  widow-burning  any  more  than  they  did  in 
India."  Now,  the  exact  state  of  the  case  as  to  the  Brahman  in 
Bengal  and  Upper  India  was  this :  he  was  looked  on  as  such  a 
saintly  and  exalted  personage  that  his  widow  had  to  immolate 
herself  on  the  pile  where  his  corpse  was  lying,  or  not  at  all. 
A  woman  of  the  lower  castes,  reduced  to  a  household  drudge, 
harassed  by  reversioners  impatient  of  her  life  interest,  and  bullied 
by  priests,  might  burn  years  after  the  decease  of  her  lord,  with 
his  pillow  case,  his  musical  instrument,  or  his  old  slipper ;  the 
Brahmani  could  not.  Widows  of  Brahman  sepoys  killed  in  the 
Maratha  and  the  Nepal  campaigns  had  to  endure  a  life  of  disgrace 
and  degradation  and  die  in  the  course  of  nature.  There  are 
plenty  of  instances,  in  a  voluminous  old  Blue  Book  on  Sati, 
showing  that  widows  of  the  highest  caste  saw  their  husbands  die 
one  day  and  ascended  the  pyre  the  next  morning,  amidst  the 
clash  of  cymbals  and  the  shouts  of  applauding  crowds. 

A  singular  omission  occurs  at  p.  178  of  the  same  volume.  In 
a  catalogue  of  works  bearing  on  what  Mr.  Keene  rightly  terms 
the  blunder  in  Afghanistan  of  1840-42,  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  two  admirable  volumes  of  Sir  John  Kaye.  The  compilations 
cited,  such  as  those  of  Major  Hough,  Mohun  Lai  the  Hindu 
convert  to  Islam,  and  others,  are  not  to  be  named  with  Kaye. 
He  has  here  no  rival  in  historical  fidelity  and  dramatic  force. 
We  note  that  the  unlucky  native  who  was  the  subject  of  the 
deceit  to  which  Clive  condescended,  appears  in  this  book  by  his 
right  name.  Omichund,  to  any  one  with  any  Oriental  knowledge, 
has  always  been  a  puzzle.  The  victim  of  the  Red  Treaty  was  a 
Hindu  named  Amin  Chand,  and  the  name  is  not  uncommon  at 
this  day. 


NOVELS.* 


THE  "  detective  story "  does  not  exemplify  any  very  high 
phase  of  the  novelist's  art;  but  there  is  a  right  (and, per 
contra,  a  wrong)  way  of  setting  forth  even  a  detective  story, 
and  the  writer  who  veils  his  identity  under  the  personality  of 
"  Dick  Donovan  "  can  scarcely  be  congratulated  on  having  gone 

*  From  Clue  to  Capture.  By  Dick  Donovan.  London:  Hutchinson 
&  Co. 

To  Let,  Sfc.  By  B.  M.  Croker.    London  :  Chatto  &  Windus.  1893. 
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the  best  way  to  work  in  the  volume  entitled  From  Clue  to  Cap- 
ture. It  is  all  very  well  to  be  assured,  on  the  authority  of  the 
characters  with  whom  he  is  brought  in  contact,  that  Mr.  Pick 
Donovan  is  the  most  wonderful  fellow  ever  known;  but,  judging 
by  the  specimens  of  his  method  as  here  set  forth,  he  appears  to 
blunder  into  the  most  undeserved  success,  in  accordance  with  the 
sweet  will  of  the  author,  but  in  defiance  of  such  laws  of  proba- 
bility as  even  fiction  does  well  to  respect.  The  following  of  a  clue, 
which  cannot  in  work  of  this  kind  be  too  minutely  detailed, 
is  often  scamped  or  thrust  aside  in  favour  of  such  profound 
observations  as  the  following  : — "  'Ah  ! '  I  observed,  reflectively, 
'  our  lives,  after  all,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  do 
seem  to  be  governed  by  some  immutable  law  of  destiny,  which  we 
can  no  more  avoid  than  we  can  perform  the  feat  of  flying.'" 
Tbese  admirable  maxims  should  at  once  be  restored  to  the  copy- 
book from  whose  headlines  they  have  apparently  been  borrowed. 
For  a  wild  unconvincing  story,  displaying  an  utter  absence  of 
reality,  commend  us  to  that  entitled  "The  Secrets  of  the  Black 
Brotherhood,"  wherein  we  are  invited  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  a 
bold  and  bad  old  man  who  disguises  himself  as  his  own  coach- 
man, in  "  false  whiskers  and  moustache,  and  a  wig,"  and  by  the 
exercise  of  "  some  strange  mesmeric  influence  "  makes  his  niece 
assist  him  in  a  nefarious  career  of  shop-lifting.  The  moral  where- 
of, if  moral  there  be,  may  perhaps  be  tbat  we  should  always  mis- 
trust a  man  whose  stable  servants  wear  moustaches  and  whiskers. 
Certain  slips  as  regards  the  procedure  of  the  criminal  law,  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  Oxford  is  spoken  of  as  "  the  College,"  are  notice- 
able. 

Mrs.  B.  M.  Croker's  Anglo-Indian  tales,  contained  in  the 
volume  entitled  To  Let,  fyc.,  are  simple  and  straightforward  yarns, 
to  which  our  main  objection  is  that  the  author  dabbles  with 
the  supernatural  in  a  half-hearted  and  unconvincing  fashion  far 
from  inspiring  that  awe  which  is  her  obvious  intention.  It  is, 
perhaps,  not  wholly  the  fault  either  of  the  writer  or  of  the  reader 
that  of  late  a  somewhat  high  standard  is  demanded  of  short 
stories  of  Indian  life ;  comparisons  may  be  odious,  but  in  some 
cases  are  practically  inevitable.  It  is  no  longer  enough  to  write 
of  "  spins  "  and  "  pegs,"  of  "  Khitmatgars  "  and  "  Chowkidars," 
and  to  interlard  the  dialogue  with  scraps  of  native  talk  ;  we  are 
now  accustomed  to  have  our  local  colour  more  subtly  laid  on, 
and  to  be  thrilled  by  a  diablerie  which  does  much  more  than 
excite  a  mild  and  rarely  gratified  curiosity. 

The  flourish  of  trumpets  which  presents  the  late  M.  Kras- 
zewski's  novel,  The  Jew,  to  English  readers  would  be  more 
effective  if  it  were  blown  with  more  moderation.  Besides  the 
eulogiums  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  appears  to  find  leisure  for 
everything  except  for  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  nation  upon 
constitutional  lines,  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  claims  for  the  author 
that  he  was  "  of  the  brood  of  the  giants,  to  be  thought  of  with 
Lope  de  Vega,  with  Voltaire,  with  Alexandre  Dumas,  not  as 
regards  the  nature  of  his  writings,  but  as  regards  their  bulk,  their 
volume,  their  encyclopaedic  character.  The  works  of  Kraszewski 
form  a  library  in  themselves."  This  is  all  very  well,  but  a  man  may 
be  a  walking  encyclopaedia,  or  even  a  very  library,  ipsa  Bodleiand 
Bodleianior,  and  yet  fail  to  write  a  novel  which  possesses  the 
power  of  holding  its  reader  so  firmly  as  will  the  work  of  a  less 
widely-gifted  author;  nor,  while  making  every  allowance  for  what 
this  magnum  opus  may  lose  by  translation,  and  for  the  difference 
of  temperament  between  the  novel-readers  of  England  and  of 
Poland,  is  it  easy  to  join  the  chorus  of  approbation  with  which 
The  Jew  has  been  greeted  in  the  distinguished  quarters  aforesaid. 
There  is  a  note  of  unreality  first  struck  in  the  opening  scene  in 
the  grotto  at  Sestri-Ponente  (where  a  party  of  strangers  of 
various  nationalities  introduce  themselves  to  each  other,  and 
"  swear  an  eternal  friendship  "),  which  is  highly  reminiscent  of  the 
most  conventional  absurdities  of  Italian  opera.  We  could,  more- 
over, in  a  novel  readily  spare  the  profuse  allusions  to  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  Talmud,  for  which  chapter  and  verse  are  given  with 
most  businesslike  attention  to  detail ;  but  the  gravest  objection 
we  have  to  the  scheme  of  M.  Kraszewski's  romance  lies  in  the 
character  of  the  blameless  Polish  Jew,  its  hero,  who  hovers,  in 
most  unheroic  fashion,  on  the  outskirts  of  an  insurrection  he, 
for  a  long  time,  has  not  the  pluck  to  join,  and  whose  love  affairs 
display,  if  possible,  even  more  shilly-shallying  than  his 
patriotism. 

The  troubles  of  the  Polish  (and  Russian)  Jew  form  also  the 
subject-matter  of  Mr.  Edward  King's  Joseph  Zalmonah,  which 
pursues  M.  Kraszewski's  theme  with  but  slight  variations.  The 
venue  is  certainly  changed  from  Warsaw  to  New  York,  and  the 
enemy  to  be  combated  is  not  "  Holy  Russia,"  but  the  sweating 
capitalist;  the  hero,  however,  is  in  both  tales  a  leader  of  the 
oppressed — the  New-Yorker  proving  far  the  worthier  of  that  title 
— who,  moreover,  in  each  case  numbers  among  his  trials  and 
temptations  those  endured  by  the  patriarch  Joseph  in  the  house 


of  Potiphar.  Each  of  these  writers  appears  to  understand 
thoroughly  the  matter  with  which  he  deals ;  yet  the  sorrows  of 
the  Jew,  whether  in  Poland  or  in  the  States,  strike  home  but 
feebly  to  the  reader's  sympathies,  owing  probably  in  both  cases 
to  the  vacillating  attributes  of  the  central  figure  in  whom  each 
author  has  thought  fit  to  embody  his  modern  Hebrew  leader  of 
men.  Indeed,  after  the  perusal  of  these  two  books  one  is  left 
doubting  whether,  after  all,  the  best  way  of  dealing,  in  fiction  at 
all  events,  with  the  Polish  Jew,  be  not  that  adopted  by  the  bur- 
gomaster Mathis  of  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian — namely,  to  knock 
him  on  the  head  before  the  story  begins. 

If  The  Venetian  Secret  produces  any  sense  of  disappointment,  it 
is  because  Mr.  Lutyens  has  therein  set  himself  a  task  impossible 
of  fulfilment.  Making  his  plot  turn  on  the  discovery  of  the  method 
employed  by  the  old  masters  of  painting,  it  is,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  unsatisfying  that  the  "  secret "  of  the  title  should  remain,  as  of 
course  it  is  not  within  the  author's  powers  to  prevent  it  remain- 
ing, as  much  a  secret  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of  his  story. 
Constantly  expecting,  even  against  the  warnings  of  his  better 
judgment,  a  revelation  which  never  comes,  the  reader  cannot  on 
reaching  the  last  pages  fail  to  entertain  a  suspicion  that  he  has 
been,  in  the  beautifully  expressive  vernacular  of  the  British 
schoolboy,  "  sold,"  though  it  must  be  confessed  few  "  sells  "  are 
so  pleasantly  administered  as  is  this  one  of  Mr.  Lutyens's  imagin- 
ing. His  characters  are  agreeably  drawn,  and  are  neatly  differen- 
tiated, without  any  trace  of  exaggeration,  though  there  is,  we 
confess,  some  lack  of  subtlety  and  originality  in  their  schemes  of 
villainy. 

Somewhat  oddly,  the  story  of  Signor  Verga's  which  makes  least 
impression  on  us  among  his  tales  of  Sicilian  peasant  life  is  that 
which,  as  the  foundation  of  Mascagni's  opera,  has  made  the  tour 
of  the  civilized  world.  For  grip  and  force  of  characterization  we 
much  prefer  to  the  Cavalleria Rusticana  the  "  Red-headed  Malpelo  " 
and  "  Nedda."  There  is  nothing  particularly  new  in  the  main  idea 
of  either  of  them.  We  have  met  before  with  the  boy  hopelessly 
misunderstood  and  undervalued  by  all  his  surroundings  who  turns 
out  to  have  true  grit  in  him  after  all,  as  we  have  with  the  peasant 
girl  who  strays  from  the  paths  of  virtue ;  but,  inasmuch  as  good 
tales  will  bear  telling  and  re-telling  in  varying  forms,  the  sorrows 
of  Malpelo  and  Nedda  never  grow  too  old  to  find  sympathetic 
readers. 

A  novel  wherein  the  miseries  of  an  ill-assorted  marriage  are 
varied  by  an  underplot  concerning  "  the  poverty-stricken  young 
lover  ...  a  fair  maiden,  a  pair  of  worldly  parents,  and  an  un- 
attractive, eligible  suitor,"  can  hardly  be  said  to  suffer  from 
excess  of  originality ;  but  The  Countess  Radna,  which  its  author 
I  not  unjustly  describes  as  "an  unpretending  tale,"  avoids,  by  the 
I  grace  of  its  style  and  the  pleasant  accuracy  of  its  characterization, 
|  any  suspicion  of  boredom.  There  is  some  suggestion  of  the  lay- 
|  figure  about  its  hero,  the  young  English  squire  who  foolishly 
!  marries  in  haste  the  Hungarian  Countess,  preternaturally  rich 
i  and  preternaturally  beautiful,  and  duly  repents  at  leisure  through- 
out three  volumes  ;  and  the  Countess  herself  appears  rather  to 
be  dominated  by  the  exigencies  of  the  story  than  to  be  its  moving 
spirit.  Indeed,  the  main  interest  of  these  pages  lies  in  the  cha- 
racters—subordinate, according  to  the  author's  scheme— of  Frank 
Innes,  the  young  Government  clerk  who  proposes  to  win  fame, 
fortune,  and  a  lady-love  with  the  aid  of  his  tenor  voice,  and  of 
the  lady-love  in  question,  Lady  Florence  Carey,  the  daughter  of 
an  impecunious  Earl  and  Countess,  who  are  for  obtaining  the 
highest  price  procurable  for  her  in  the  matrimonial  market. 
Now  there  is,  as  we  have  hinted,  nothing  new  in  this  combination 
of  personages  and  events ;  but  the  material,  let  its  age  be  what 
it  may,  is  deftly  used,  and  the  sketches  of  character  are,  to  use 
the  cant,  phrase  of  the  day,  thoroughly  "  up  to  date."  The  sug- 
gestion of  slanginess  without  vulgarity  in  the  character  of  Lady 
Florence  is  given  with  a  light,  but  decisive,  touch  which  is  among 
the  most  valuable  of  a  novelist's  gifts.  Mr.  Norris  also  deserves 
to  be  warmly  congratulated  on  having  shown  himself  able  to 
introduce  into  his  pages  a  decided  flavour  of  politics  without 
being  betrayed  into  either  rancour  or  personality— a  feat  which 
other  novelists  are  constantly  showing  to  be  far  more  difficult  of 
achievement  than  it  ought  to  be. 

The  hardiest  spirit  may  well  quail  before  the  stupendous  task 
of  giving  any  accurate  idea  of  what  is,  apparently,  the  first-fruits 
of  Mr.  Duthie-Lisle's  imagination,  The  Heirloom.  Our  author 
starts  by  informing  us,  in  his  preface,  that  "  none  know  better 
than  the  true  novelist "  (meaning,  apparently,  thereby  himself) 
"  that  the  wildest  schemes  which  his  imagination  can  conceive, 
the  marvellous  combinations  which  a  turn  of  the  magic  kaleido- 
scope of  eventualities,  and  what  we  misname  fortune,  may  pro- 
duce, are  again  and  again  out-acted  in  real  life."  When  he 
had  thus,  on  behalf  of  his  imagination  and  of  the  kaleidoscope, 
thrown  down  a  challenge  to  nature,  we  were  somehow  not 
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over-surprised  to  find  him  dubbing'  Wales  by  the  elegant  peri- 
phrasis of  "  bijou  Britain,"  and  betraying  the  extent  of  his 
botanical  knowledge  by  speaking  of  the  "  ever-tremorous  foliage  of 
the  asp."  Then  we  encounter  an  only  son,  who  is  the  "  heir 
presumptive  "  of  his  father  to  the  ancestral  estates ;  from  which 
we  gather  that  Mr.  Duthie-Lisle  has  no  notion  of  the  meaning 
attached,  whether  by  lawyers  or  laymen,  to  the  term  in  question. 
Anon  the  imagination  and  kaleidoscope  run  riot  over  the  family 
portraits  "  of  Hubert  de  Gonault,  in  the  chain  armour  of  the 
Crusaders,  to  whom  family  history  and  tradition  had  given 
credit  for  valorous  deeds  when  serving  under  the  lion  banner  of 
England  with  Richard  I." ;  and  "  the  portrait  of  Leofric,  and 
near  it  that  of  Calenia  his  wife,  which  in  the  family  muniments 
were  stated,  both  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  also  by  Guttyn 
Owain,  to  be  in  Saxon  times  the  earliest  representatives  of  the 
race."  Such  a  picture  gallery  would  of  a  truth  out-Wardour- 
Street  Wardour  Street,  and  dispute  the  palm  for  artistic  ex- 
cellence and  historical  accuracy  with  the  wonderful  simulacra  of 
the  Scottish  kings  at  Holyrood.  These  remarkable  pages  are, 
moreover,  adorned  with  moral  reflections  on  men  and  things — 
for  a  taste,  "  filial  and  maternal  love — a  love  which  grows  not 
one  whit  more  strongly  within  the  breast  of  the  free  white 
mother  than  within  the  dark  bosom  of  the  negro  or  the  slave." 
Or,  again,  "  How  cruel  and  thoughtless  often  seems  to  us  the 
hand  of  fate  !  How  inscrutable  are  its  decrees  !  As  inscrutable 
they  seem  to  us  as  the  visage  of  the  Sphinx,  which  through 
countless  generations,  ever  with  unchanging  and  stony  aspect, 
smiles  almost  mockingly  at  the  vicissitudes  of  men."  We  have 
scarcely  left  ourselves  space  to  speak  of  the  strange  personages 
with  which  the  world  of  Mr.  Duthie-Lisle's  imagination  is 
peopled,  but  we  cannot  resist  quoting  his  description  of  his  heroine 
as  she  sat 

'surrounded  by,  I  may  say  enveloped  in,  the  voluminous 
clouds  of  her  gauzy  summer  tire,  decked  out  coyly  here  and 
there  with  ruddy  bunching  ribbon  bows  of  brilliant  hues, 
her  young  face  radiant  with  the  charm  combined,  of  ex- 
citement of  the  flush  of  healthfulness  of  exquisite  natural 
beauty  which  was  hers,  heightened  and  intensified  by  the 
overflow  of  happiness  and  the  joyousness  of  youth,  she  looked 
like  some  picture,  some  fully-coloured  painting  almost,  over 
which  the  artist  had  shed  an  inexpressible  colouring  of  light, 
such  a  model  at  once,  of  rustic  and  refined,  and  perfect  loveli- 
ness, than  an  artist  would  have  caught  at  were  he  in  search 
of  his  ideal.' 

Truly  a  man  who  can  write  like  that  (and  there  is  plenty  more 
of  such  stuff  in  the  pages  of  The  Heirloom)  is  justified  in  backing 
himself  at  any  odds,  with  or  without  the  assistance  of  a  kaleido- 
scope, against  Nature  and  all  her  works. 


THREE  MILITARY  ROOKS.* 

Hp  O  assert  that  a  force  halted  in  its  camp  has  need  of  outposts 
would  seem  even  to  lay  minds  a  mere  truism,  and  at  this 
time,  when  tactics  are  so  closely  studied,  it  might  appear  super- 
fluous to  write  a  little  book  to  say  so.  Yet  this  elementary  rule 
has  been  often  disregarded,  and  the  consequences  of  neglecting  it 
crop  up  with  astonishing  persistency  in  the  records  of  almost 
every  campaign.  The  German  shells  surprised  the  French  at 
their  breakfasts  round  Vionville,  just  as  they  came  tumbling  into 
their  cooking  pots  about  dinner-time  a  few  weeks  later  at  Beau- 
mont. The  tale  of  our  operations  near  Suakin  reveals  similar 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  a  general  carefully  selected  for  his 
assumed  capacity ;  and  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that, 
whenever  we  have  met  with  disaster  in  our  numerous  little  wars, 
neglect  in  some  shape  or  other  of  obviously  necessary  precautions 
has  brought  about  our  ruin.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  all  the 
examinations  and  all  the  text-books  and  lectures  with  which  we 
ply  our  officers,  the  late  Mr.  Gordon  was  amply  justified  in 
adding  another  to  our  list  of  manuals  when  he  published  the 
little  book  before  us.  There  is  nothing  new  or  original  to  be 
found  in  it,  because  its  subject  has  been  exhausted  long  ago ; 
but  the  hints  are  put  in  such  a  practical  way,  and  are  so  aptly 
expressed,  that  they  have  mere  chance  of  being  remembered  than 
their  prototypes  which  have  done  duty  in  more  pretentious  works. 
The  method  of  ensuring  attention  is  the  same  that  has  been  often 
before  adopted  by  our  author.  Principles  are  first  laid  down,  and 
then  questions  and  answers  on  them  are  provided,  by  means  of 
which  the  student  can  refresh  his  knowledge  and  test  his  memory, 

*  On  Outpost  Duty:  What  to  Do  and  How  to  Do  It.  Compiled  by 
William  Gordon.    Aldershot :  Gale  &  Polden.  1893. 

On  Gvard.  By  Major  Quaj le-Jones.  Aldershot:  Gale  &  Polden. 
1893- 

Catch  Questions  in  Infantry  Driil.  Ry  Lieut.  D'Arcy -Evans.  Aider- 
shot  :  Gale  &  Polden  1893. 


The  pamphlet  will,  we  feel  certain,  be  of  great  value  both  to  com- 
missioned and  non-commissioned  ranks,  although  we  imagine  that 
it  is  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  latter  that  Mr.  Gordon  has 
laboured.  Indeed,  the  fact  that,  his  little  work  has  attained  a 
ninth  edition  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  has  been  appreciated  as 
it  deserves  to  be,  and  renders  our  praising  it  unnecessary. 

While  the  practical  value  of  studying  outpost  duties  may  ap- 
pear to  the  soldier  in  his  barracks  in  these  peaceful  days  perhaps 
somewhat  problematical,  or  at  least  not  of  pressing  urgency,  what 
he  has  to  do  when  on  guard  is  not  likely  to  be  so  regarded. 
We  have,  alas  !  still  some  garrisons  where  it  would  appear  that 
men  are  quartered  simply  to  satisfy  the  voracious  demands 
of  "Sentry-go!"  To  find  himself  three  nights  of  the  week 
out  of  bed  is  not  a  very  infrequent  experience  for  a  foot-soldier 
in  our  service.  It  is  true  that  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  succeeded  during 
his  reign  at  Aldershot  in  materially  lessening  the  number  of 
guards,  and  that  his  initiative  has  been  followed  up  to  some 
extent  at  other  places ;  but  there  remains  still  a  wide  field  to  be 
conquered,  and  room  for  more  energy  in  the  same  direction. 
Many  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  new  to  their  work  will 
heartily,  therefore,  thank  Major  Quayle-Jones  for  having  placed 
the  whole  duty  of  man  (on  guard)  in  a  small  compass,  and  the 
tiny  volume,  we  may  be  sure,  will  become  the  inseparable 
companion  of  many  a  young  soldier  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career.  But  it  is  not  only  the  rank  and  file  who  will  welcome 
it.  The  beardless  second-lieutenant,  tremblingly  awaiting  the 
advent  of  "  grand  rounds,"  will  consult  it  too,  and  will  feel  better 
able  to  face  the  field-officer  when  he  has  thoroughly  schooled 
himself  in  the  part  he  has  to  play  by  the  aid  of  its  paragraphs. 
And  we  must  not  minimize  the  responsibilities  which  the  young' 
shoulders  have  to  bear,  or  lightly  regard  the  problems  our  youth- 
ful hero  has  to  solve.  Imagine  the  eager  mind,  fresh  from  the 
study  of  the  differential  calculus  or  the  terrors  of  the  examination- 
room,  confronted  with  such  questions  as  are  set  to  test  his 
knowledge  at  the  end  of  the  book.  "  How  does  a  sentry  in  his 
box  salute  ?  "  "  Should  prisoners  in  confinement  be  exercised, 
and,  if  so,  how  ?  "  "  You  have  charge  of  several  drunken  men, 
how  would  you  act  ? "  How,  indeed ;  but  read  the  hints 
Major  Quayle-Jones  supplies  you  with,  and  trust  to  them  and  the 
proverbial  luck  of  beginners  to  pull  you  through. 

We  are  not  astonished  that  Lieutenant  D'Arcy-Evans 
thinks  it  necessary  to  supply  the  army  with  Catch  Questions 
in  Infantry  Drill.  Drill-books  have  succeeded  one  another 
with  such  bewildering  rapidity  of  late  in  our  service,  and 
new  rules  have  been  introduced  so  frequently  to  be  abolished 
a  few  months  later,  that  even  careful  soldiers  find  it  hard 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  Why  "  catch  questions "  should 
be  possible  or  necessary  in  the  work  of  an  army  which  we  are 
often  told  is  trained  nowadays  on  purely  practical  lines,  is  as 
incomprehensible  as  some  of  the  manuals  we  have  of  late  been 
favoured  with  themselves.  We  have  been  told  again  and  again 
that  modern  soldiering  is  conducted  on  the  basis  that  everything 
but  what  is  useful  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy  is  to  be  elimi- 
nated from  it.  The  evolutions  of  our  fathers,  we  are  confidently 
assured,  were  ridiculously  involved  and  intricate,  they  are  sneered 
at  as  mere  theatrical  pomp,  and  our  battalions  are  now  manoeuvred 
(so  we  are  told)  on  the  most  common-sense  principles.  How  then, 
we  would  ask,  do  Catch  Questions  and  such  works  as  Infantry 
Drill  Made  Easy  become  a  necessity  ?  That  they  are  so  is 
proved  by  the  demand  creating  the  supply.  Yet  our  battalions 
in  the  Peninsula  and  the  Crimea  did  not  need  their  drill  ex- 
plained to  them  in  special  school-books,  and  we  are  told  that 
their  movements  were  pedantic  and  involved.  We  commend  the 
study  of  this  problem  to  the  gentlemen  who  compile  our  manuals 
in  Pall  Mall.  They  can  read  the  signs  of  the  times  as  well  as  we, 
and  will  perhaps  be  able  to  interpret  them.  But  Mr.  D'Arcy- 
Evans  might  with  advantage  rewrite  his  preface.  It  would  be 
easy  to  set  a  number  of  "  catch  questions  "  with  reference  to  his 
opening  sentence : — 

'  In  submitting  the  following,  it  is  well  understood  that  the 
number  of  questions  as  regards  drill  might  be  legion ;  how- 
ever, a  line  may  be  drawn,  and  perhaps  the  following  may  be 
found  by  the  non-commissioned  officer  (for  whom  they  are 
specially  intended)  to  be  of  a  class  which  might  escape  his 
closest  observation.' 


IN  A  NORTH-COUNTRY  VILLAGE.* 

SO  much  has  been  written  or  spoken,  "  said  or  sung,"  of  the 
vast,  and   indeed   disintegrating,  change  that  has  been 
brought  about  in  English  rural  life  by  depressed  agriculture, 

*  In  a  Nfrth-country  Village.  Ry  M.  E.  Francis.  London :  Osgood 
Mcllvaine,  &  Co.  1893.] 
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School- Board  teaching,  and  the  absorption  by  towns  of  the  pith 
and  marrow  of  the  country  population,  that  the  short  stories  and 
sketches  by  Mrs.  Francis  may  occasion  surprise  in  many  readers. 
In  a  recent  brief  notice  of  this  clever  volume,  we  spoke  of  the 
agricultural  village  and  district  so  vividly  portrayed  in  it  as  a 
■well-contented  world,  unshadowed  by  depression.  The  scene, 
however,  lies  not  in  some  purely  agricultural  county,  or  some 
remote  district  innocent  of  the  levelling  influences  of  large  towns 
and  comparatively  little  invaded  by  railroads.  Thornleigh,  the 
village  described  by  Mrs.  Francis,  whose  folk  are  drawn  with 
such  skill  and  sympathy  as  recall  the  art  of  Crabbe  himself,  is 
situated  within  eight  miles  of  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing 
towns  in  the  North  of  England,  Yet  this  village  has  preserved 
its  independence  of  character,  its  primitive  ways,  its  native 
"  humours,"  entirely  uncontaminated  by  urban  society,  as  if  it 
were  not  eight,  but  eighty,  miles  from  a  town  of  factories  and  steam 
machinery.  Mrs.  Francis  has  more  than  justified  her  assertion 
that  Thornleigh  possessed  its  full  share  of  notable  persons.  Her 
studies  of  the  "  characters "  of  the  village — men  and  women, 
farmers  and  labourers,  shopkeepers,  children,  and  so  forth — are 
obviously  drawn  from  the  life.  They  live  in  the  pages  of  her 
book,  and  interest  us  with  something  of  masterful  insistence,  so 
strong  and  so  sympathetic  are  these  sketches  of  the  lights  and 
shadows,  the  comedy  and  tragedy  of  rural  society.  Humour  and 
pathos  are  elements  indissolubly  blended  in  the  pictures,  while 
the  North-country  speech  invests  the  stories  with  an  additional 
piquancy  of  tone.  "  Eh,  hasn't  Canon  been  bargin'  awful  this 
morning  ? "  was  the  kind  of  comment  heard  when  the 
pastor  of  the  Thornleigh  flock  had  taken  some  one  to  task  in  his 
"  few  words"  before  sermon.  "  Th'  Canon"  was  a  court  of  final 
appeal  to  whom  all  things  were  submitted.  He  once  rescued 
"  Jack  o'  Gillyf'ers"  from  a  ditch  into  which  he  had  fallen  when 
drunk,  and  conveyed  him  home.  The  villagers  made  a  sad  mis- 
take on  this  occasion,  seeing  the  lurching  couple  working  their 
devious  way  in  the  dusk.  They  took  the  sober  Canon  to  be  "  lax 
in  his  gaiters,  laxer  in  his  gait,"  as  a  poet,  who  would  have  de- 
lighted in  these  sketches,  is  supposed  to  have  sung.  "  What 
mak' o'  drunken  chap  Jack  o'  Gillyf'ers  had  gotten  howdof?" 
they  asked  of  one  another.  Jack  o'  Gillyf'ers — so  named  as  the 
cultivator  of  a  field  of  wallflowers — is  the  hero  of  a  charming 
story.  He  has  a  shrewish  wife,  who  reminds  him  every  day  of 
the  year  of  his  one,  his  annual,  weakness,  which  is  that  he  never 
fails  to  get  drunk  when  he  attends  the  yearly  dinner  of  the 
village  friendly  society.  Once,  when  the  feast-day  came  round, 
she  locked  up  his  Sunday  clothes.  In  a  fury,  "  to  shame  her," 
he  goes  in  his  work-a-day  things,  with  the  usual  result.  His 
wife  finds  him  dead  drunk  near  the  stocks,  and  fastens  him 
in  them  as  a  punishment.  He  is  released  by  friends  but 
cannot  forgive  the  affront,  and  makes  off  to  the  nearest  town, 
where  he  manages  to  live  until  the  next  spring.  Then  one 
day  he  sees  a  girl  selling  wallflowers,  and  the  scent  of  the 
flowers  urges  the  old  fellow  home,  where  he  finds  his  wife 
apparently  dying.  She  receives  him  with  such  Christian  meek- 
ness that  he  feels  there  is  no  hope  for  her  life.  She  revives,  how- 
ever, and  resumes  her  old  nagging,  calling  him  "Owd  dunder- 
head !  "  which  fills  him  with  exquisite  rapture.  It  is  a  delightful 
story,  told  with  admirable  humour. 

From  the  pathetic  to  the  ludicrous  is  but  an  easy  step  in  the 
rustic  mind.  In  the  affecting  story  of  "  Gaffer's  Child  "  we  are 
told  how  the  Canon,  who  had  a  keen  eye  for  the  proprieties  of 
the  village,  visited  poor  Betsy,  an  elderly  and  lonesome  orphan, 
and  impressed  upon  her  the  necessity  of  her  marrying  the  lodger, 
Ned  Gill,  or  sending  him  away.  They  married,  and  were  happy 
ever  after ;  rearing  an  adopted  baby.  When  Betsy  lost  her 
mother,  a  short  time  after  her  father's  death,  she  cried  to  think 
"  if  it  had  been  the  Lord's  will  to  ha'  took  her  at  the  same  time 
as  Feyther,  she  needn't  have  had  but  the  one  buryin',"  but  found 
comfort  in  the  thought  that,  as  it  was  to  be,  it  was  well  it  had 
happened  before  her  "  blacks  "  had  worn  out.  This  kind  of  rural 
philosophy  is  humorously  illustrated  in  the  entertaining  story  of 
Jim  Orrell  and  the  boggart.  "I'd  been  up  yonder,"  he  says, 
"at  Granny  Gibson's  seein' a  pig  as  she  had  as  were  sick.  It 
were  at  th'  last,  poor  beast,  an'  I  towd  her  she'd  best  send 
for  butcher  to  fetch  it  away.  An'  Granny  took  it  very  well 
— she's  rale  religious,  is  Granny.  '  The  will  o'  the  Almighty  be 
done ! '  says  she,  '  an'  arter  all  the  Lord's  good.  It  might 
ha'  been  one  o'  the  lads ! ' "  Mr.  Morris,  in  his  book  on  York- 
shire dialects,  tells  similar  stories.  We  are  minded  of  a  some- 
what brutal  instance  that  occurred  in  an  Eastern  county.  A 
man,  who  had  long  been  dying  and  was  surrounded  by  his 
relatives,  suddenly  lifted  up  his  eyes,  as  the  last  moments  were 
supposed  to  have  arrived,  with  an  expression  of  joyful  resig- 
nation, as  it  was  thought,  though  the  object  of  attraction  was 
a  fine  flitch  of  bacon  hanging  in  the  wide  chimney-place.  Ho 


wished  to  have  a  rasher  or  two  cut  and  cooked  for  him,  as  lie 
informed  his  anxious  wife.  "  You  can't  have  it,  you  old  gowk," 
was  the  reply ;  "  that's  not  for  you,  it's  for  the  funeral." 
Such  brutality  is  almost  wholly  unconscious  in  such  folk.  In 
the  extremely  touching  story  which  Mrs.  Francis  calls  "  Aunt 
Jinny"  there  is  something  revolting,  though  absolutely  un- 
exaggerated,  in  the  brutality  of  the  second  Mrs.  Rutherford,  who 
drives  her  husband's  kindly  old  aunt  into  the  workhouse,  and 
treats  her  infamously.  Yet  this  callous  woman  becomes  the 
object  of  Thornleigh  sympathy  in  the  end — a  misplaced  sympathy 
that  is  undeniably  humorous.  It  arises  from  the  discovery  that 
the  corpse  she  had  buried,  in  the  belief  that  it  was  that  of  her 
first  husband,  was  a  stranger's,  and  her  husband  yet  lived  while 
she  had  committed  bigamy.  "An'  to  think  that  she  spent  all 
that  money  in  buryin'  a  man  as  was  no  kin  to  her  ;  eh,  she  had 
seen  trouble,  poor  soul !  " 


A  CATALOGUE  OF  MR.  GOSSE'S  LIBRARY.* 

~I\/T  ANY  bibliophiles  will,  no  doubt,  regret  that  the  admirable 
-L*-t-  Catalogue  lately  issued  by  the  Ballantyne  Press — a  very 
perfect  modern  instance  of  "  book-building  " — should  refer  to  so 
small  a  portion  of  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse's  library.  The  owner, 
however,  had  some  very  excellent  reasons  for  the  segregation  in 
print  of  his  more  valuable  tomes.  Under  its  exclusive  conditions 
the  collection  catalogued  by  Mr.  Lister  may  be  said  to  be  in 
many  respects  absolutely  unique.  It  is  one  which  could  only 
have  been  gathered  by  one  possessing  very  particular  knowledge, 
and  occupying  a  very  special  position  in  the  world  of  letters. 

In  point  of  numbers,  perhaps  also  in  point  of  value — estimated 
by  the  everyday  bibliopolist's  gauge — Mr.  Gosse's  library  cannot 
be  compared  with  those  of  the  Great  Book  Collectors ;  it  apparently 
contains  no  priceless  inclinable,  no  purely  typographical  trea- 
sures. It  is  the  "  working  library  "  of  one  who  will  long  remain 
known  as  a  special  authority  on  certain  phases  of  literature, 
who  "knew  what  he  wanted  "  from  the  moment  he  began  collect- 
ing, and  who  succeeded  in  accumulating  what  he  wanted.  One 
of  these  objects  of  research,  for  instance,  were  the  first  editions  of 
the  Restoration  Dramatists  ;  and  in  this  department  at  least, 
no  doubt  also  in  some  others,  Mr.  Gosse's  collection  is  without  a 
rival,  public  or  private.  It  would  be  almost  a  sufficient  account 
of  its  quality  to  simply  recall  the  fact  that  but  for  the  existence 
of  such  a  collection  (and  the  generosity  of  its  master  to  fellow- 
workers  in  his  own  field)  several  of  the  best  modern  texts  of 
these  playwrights  would  not  have  been  edited. 

Amid  certain  introductory  remarks  the  owner  recounts  how  in 
the  course  of  a  bibliophilic  conversation  with  a  certain  University 
librarian,  the  latter  remarked  that  the  silliest  people  who  collect 
books  might  be  considered  benefactors  to  their  species  if  they  only 
would  catalogue  their  collections.  Whereupon,  says  Mr.  Gosse, 
good-naturedly,  "  this  particular  silly  person  asked  no  more ; 
like  Pill-Doctor  Herdal,  he  said  to  himself  ('  with  sparkling 
eyes ')  I  will !  I  will !  "  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  he  did 
become  a  benefactor  to  his  species — by  which  term  we  mean  to 
denote  scholars  and  bibliophiles  at  large — for  it  can  be  argued 
that  a  valuable  collection  once  catalogued  in  print  becomes  for 
the  time  a  national  treasure  ;  and  in  the  hereafter  has  every  chance 
of  being  traced,  in  spite  of  the  inevitable  transfer  or  dispersal 
which  is  the  ultimate  fate  of  private  libraries, 

But,  within  a  narrower  circle,  and  more  immediately,  the 
appearance  of  this  goodly  volume,  grateful  to  the  bibliognostic 
eye — like  a  well-ordered  jewel,  simple  and  sober  at  first  appear- 
ance, but  chastened  to  the  innermost  detail — may  prove  a  special 
delight  to  many.  In  an  unpremeditated  manner  this  Catalogue, 
jealously  condensed  though  it  be,  gives,  so  to  speak,  a  fresh  glow 
of  reality  to  some  of  Mr.  Gosse's  earlier  studies  of  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  century  men  and  books;  more  especially  to  that 
delightful  bundle  of  essays  gathered  together  under  the  title  of 
Gossip  in  a  Library.  Here  will  be  recognized  at  tbeir  post,  in 
the  solemn  order  of  bibliographical  description,  most  of  the  curious 
tomes  referred  to  in  the  "  Gossip  " ;  some  monstrous  wise,  others 
quaintly  foolish ;  some  known  to  every  student  of  book -lore, 
others  mere  ephemeral  scribblings,  but  all  equally  rich  themes,  in 
the  essayist's  hands,  for  learned  yet  lightly  fanciful  tattle.  And 
their  familiar  appearance,  at  long  intervals,  amidst  the  brilliant 
ranks  of  first  or  rare  editions,  will  suggest  fleeting  visions  of  the 
further  "  Gossip  "  which  the  owner,  who  looks  upon  them  as 
forming  his  "working  library,"  may  yet  have  in  store  for  the 
future  delight  of  book-lovers. 

Rare  books,  once  said  M.  de  Voltaire,  are  worth  nothing,  since 
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if  they  were  worth  anything-,  they  would  not  be  rare.  As  a  col- 
lector, and  on  behalf  of  his  species,  Mr.  Gosse  once  demolished  this 
plausible  theory  in  one  pithy  sentence,  and  resumed  the  whole 
question  of  scarce  and  neglected  books.  "  We  know  better 
nowadays;  we  know  how  much  there  is  in  them  which  may 
appeal  to  only  one  man  here  and  there,  and  yet  to  him  with  a 
Toice  like  a  clarion.  There  are  books  that  have  lain  dormant  for 
a  century,  and  then  have  spoken  with  the  trumpet  of  a  prophecy." 
These  were  some  of  the  prefatory  remarks  to  the  Gossip  in  a 
Library.  In  the  present  Catalogue  of  this  same  Library  many  of 
those  obscure,  yet  potentially  eloquent,  books  have  reached  their 
hour,  found  their  place,  and  now,  in  that  place,  await  the  man 
who  is  to  make  them  speak  anew. 

Nor  is  it  only  under  the  head  of  long  gone  and  forgotten  authors 
that  entries  flash  out  and  draw  the  bookman's  eye.  Among  the 
bookish  treasures  of  a  successful  man  of  letters,  a  large  place 
must  necessarily  be  held  by  records  of  literary  friendship.  In  the 
guise  oijioriture,  leavening  this  solid  record  of  collecting  perse- 
verance, appear  here  and  there,  chronicled  in  connexion  with 
modern  first  editions,  joyous  bevies  of  epigrams  and  conceits, 
verses  dedicatory,  critical,  or  otherwise  personal,  from  the  pen  of 
men  already  great,  who  yet  may  become  greater. 

Indeed,  the  volume  itself  is  introduced  by  inedited  lines  from 
a  poet  of  standing  like  Lord  De  Tabley.  No  doubt,  in  closing  a 
book  curious  to  read  and  delightful  to  handle,  every  subscriber 
will  be  ready  to  endorse  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Austin  Dobson, 
expressed 

"  Upon  perusal  of  this  work," 
in  extempore  rhyme  of  BLudibrastic  quaintness  : — 

I  doubt  your  painful  Pedants  who 
Can  read  a  dictionary  through  ; 
But  he  must  be  a  dismal  dog 
Who  can't  enjoy  this  CATALOGUE  ! 


ASIATIC  CHOLERA.* 

"TvR.  WALL'S  monograph  on  Asiatic  cholera  appears  very 
opportunely  at  the  present  time  ;  but  it  must  not  on  that 
account  be  classed  among  those  medical  books  which  are  manu- 
factured for  the  occasion  to  catch  the  public  eye  and  advertise 
their  authors.  It  is  a  serious  work,  the  result  of  many  years' 
labour  and  thought,  and  a  real  contribution  to  medical  literature. 
Dr.  Wall  is  too  modest  to  say  so  ;  but  he  brings  to  bear  on  the 
subject  a  fulness  of  clinical  knowledge  to  which  few  living 
physicians  can  lay  claim.  As  an  aimy  surgeon  in  the  Indian 
Medical  Service  he  has  had  ample  experience  of  cholera  in  the 
East,  and  has  subsequently  pursued  the  study  of  it  with  enthu- 
siasm through  all  the  more  recent  epidemics  in  various  European 
countries.  The  result  is  a  thoroughly  practical  little  treatise, 
brought  quite  up  to  date,  and  presented  in  an  unusually  com- 
pendious form.  Medical  men  who  have  no  personal  experience 
of  cholera  v\  ill  find  it  full  of  valuable  information  for  the  bedside 
and  post-mortem  room,  and  even  the  most  experienced  may  read 
it  with  interest  and  profit. 

The  first  two  chapters  are  the  least  satisfactory  portion  of  the 
book.  They  are  devoted  to  a  rather  meagre  history  of  Asiatic 
cholera,  and  some  decidedly  perfunctory  remarks  on  the  way  it 
spreads,  together  with  the  influence  of  climate,  season,  soil,  and 
geographical  position.  Evidently  Dr.  Wall  has  lacked  either 
time  or  inclination  to  discuss  these  topics  as  they  deserve.  The 
historical  section  is  even  not  free  from  error.  For  instance,  the 
dates  mentioned  in  connexion  with  last  year's  epidemic  in  Russia 
are  incorrect  in  themselves,  and  doubly  misleading  by  being 
given  in  the  old  style  without  any  mention  of  the  fact.  That, 
however,  is  a  small  matter,  which  could  easily  be  put  right. 
More  serious  fault  may  be  found  with  his  inadequate  explanation 
of  the  relation  between  the  cholera  that  bad  been  familiar  to 
European  physicians  for  centuries  and  that  which  came  from 
India  in  1830.  His  view  seems  to  be  that  there  is  only  one 
cholera,  which  always  comes  from  the  East,  and  that  this  was 
the  cholera  of  the  ancient  writers.  "  That  it  has  often  been 
absent  from  Europe  for  long  periods,"  he  says,  "  so  that  genera- 
tions have  passed  away  without  having  had  experience  of  it, 
explains,  we  think,  fully  the  fact  that  when  it  appeared  in 
Europe  early  in  this  century,  after  a  long  absence,  it  was  re- 
garded very  generally  as  a  new  disease."  We  think  it  explains 
nothing  of  the  kind.  The  argument  is  thoroughly  unscientific,  and 
made  up  of  assumptions.  Dr.  Wall  says  "  after  a  long  absence." 
What  absence  ?  When  was  it  present  ?  What  evidence  is  there 
that  Asiatic  cholera,  as  we  know  it,  with  its  irresistible  march 
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4  and  overwhelming  mortality,  was  ever  present  in  Europe  before 
1830  ?  Could  it  pass  without  any  record,  without  any  traditional 
terrors  attached  to  the  name?  Quite  impossible.  Centuries 
would  not  wipe  out  the  story,  as  they  have  not  wiped  out  the 
Plague.  The  cholera  known  to  Europe  before  1830  was  clearly 
that  which  is  now  called  cholera  nostras  ;  but  Dr.  Wall  only  says 
about  this,  "  It  would  seem  also  that  the  word  cholera  has  been 
applied  at  times  to  cholera  nostras — a  simple  diarrhoea. "  The 
last  words  give  the  key  to  his  false  position ;  he  w  ill  not  allow 
that  cholera  nostras  is  a  specific  disease  at  all,  aDd,  therefore,  the 
cholera  of  the  old  writers  must  have  been  Asiatic.  Now  the 
disease  described  by  Celsus  in  the  first  century  as  "cholera,"  by 
Sydenham  in  the  seventeenth  as  "cholera  morbus,"  and  by  Sir 
Thomas  Watson  in  the  nineteenth  as  "  English  cholera,"  is 
obviously  one  and  the  same  ;  and  it  is  as  obviously  neither  Asiatic 
cholera  nor  a  simple  diarrhrea.  Sir  Thomas  Watson  expressly 
says  so.  Both  he  and  Sydenham  regarded  it  as  a  specific 
disease,  generally  sporadic,  but  occasionally  assuming  an  epidemic 
form  ;  and  two  more  acute  observers  never  lived.  The  essential 
distinction  between  the  terrible  Asiatic  cholera  and  the  compara- 
tively harmless  home-grown  (nostras)  variety,  v\hieh  resembles  it 
so  closely  in  individual  cases,  is  a  problem  of  great  scientific  interest 
and  still  greater  practical  importance ;  it  will  certainly  not  be 
solved  by  begging  the  question,  and  pretending  that  there  is  no 
problem.  Over  and  over  again  epidemics  of  Asiatic  cholera  have 
started  insidiously  in  European  towns  with  cases  which  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  those  which  occur  every  year  and  mean 
nothing.  Dr.  Wall's  view  that  there  is  no  real  resemblance  is- 
contradicted  by  experience,  and  only  tends  to  further  obscure  an 
already  dangerously  obscure  point  in  practical  medicine — which 
must  be  our  excuse  for  dwelling  so  long  on  the  question. 

Chapters  iii.,  iv.,  and  v.,  which  deal,  respectively,  with  the 
symptoms,  pathology,  and  treatment  of  cholera,  fo:rni  the  main 
part  of  the  volume,  and  are  admirable.  Dr.  Wall  here  draws 
upon  the  stores  of  his  own  observation,  and  focusses  his  exten- 
sive knowledge  in  a  very  clear  and  instructive  manner.  In  the 
chapter  on  Symptoms  he  gives  detailed  notes  of  a  number  of 
typical  cases,  which  illustrate  the  great  diversity  shown  by  the 
course  and  aspect  of  the  disease  in  different  individuals  and  in 
different  epidemics.  "  In  Asiatic  cholera,"  he  says,  "  we  have  to 
do  with  the  results  of  a  very  complex  morbid  state,  manifesting 
itself  in  many  different  ways,  which  require  much  careful  study 
for  their  recognition."  This  penetrating  observation  deserves- 
particular  attention,  because  in  most  of  the  text-books  the  sym- 
ptoms are  all  lumped  together  in  a  haphazard  sort  of  way,  and 
the  physician  who  is  not  familiar  with  cholera  may  be  easily 
misled  by  the  absence  of  some  phenomena  which,  he  is  told,  are 
typical.  As  Dr.  Wall  points  out,  cholera  has  many  points  of 
analogy  with  typhoid  fever;  it  is  a  specific  enteritis  complicated 
bv  accompanying  lesions,  which  mainly  affect  now  this  and  now 
that  organ,  with  corresponding  symptoms.  The  classification 
of  the  principal  types,  given  by  him  in  the  section  on  Pathology, 
is,  we  think,  both  sound  and  luminous. 

The  chapter  on  Treatment  is  very  full  and  quite  up  to  date. 
Dr.  Wall  is  an  uncompromising  opponent  of  the  purgative  treat- 
ment in  the  premonitory  stage.  "  All  purgatives,"  he  says, 
"are  highly  dangerous."  His  advice  is  to  "stop  the  diarrhcea 
and  vomiting  at  the  earliest  possible  moment."  "  We  have  met 
with  no  physician  with  a  large  practical  acquaintance  with 
cholera  who  has  not  thoroughly  endorsed  this  view."  It  is 
debateable  ground,  but  for  our  part  we  believe  Dr.  Wall  to  be 
perfectly  right.  In  every  severe  epidemic  of  cholera  a  vast 
number  of  people,  without  being  seriously  ill,  complain  of 
diarrhoea.  Those  who  stop  it  have  no  further  trouble,  but  those 
who  encourage  it  often  go  on  to  the  fatal  disorder.  In  further 
stages  of  the  disease  Dr.  W'all  is  rather  a  believer  in  the  value 
of  saline  injections,  for  the  use  of  which  he  gives  very  detailed 
instructions.  But  he  insists  still  more  on  the  warm  bath. 
"  Judiciously  used,  the  warm  bath  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
means  we  possess  of  relieving  the  acutest  symptoms  of  cholera.' 
His  observations  about  drugs  will  be  found  especially  discrimi- 
nating and  valuable. 

The  last  two  chapters  deal  with  the  etiology  of  cholera  and 
the  methods  of  arresting  epidemics.  In  the  former  he  de- 
livers at  considerable  length  an  acute  and  caustic  attack  on 
Koch's  position  and  the  comma  bacillus.  In  the  main  we 
agree  with  him,  and  particularly  when  he  insists  on  the 
folly  of  waiting  for  a  diagnosis  from  bacteriology.  But  it 
is  one  thing  to  criticize  the  bacillus  and  another  to  give 
it  up  altogether.  Some  means  of  diagnosis  is  needed,  at  least 
in  Europe,  beyond  clinical  observation.  Waiting  for  bacterio- 
logical cultures  is  disastrous,  but  waiting  for  an  epidemic  death- 
roll  is  throwing  up  the  game.  The  only  alternative  is  to 
declare  Asiatic  cholera  on  the  symptoms  of  one  or  two  cases. 
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That  may  be  a  light  thing  to  do  in  India ;  but  would  Dr.  Wall 
care  to  undertake  all  the  immense  social  and  commercial 
responsibility  attaching  to  such  a  declaration  in  Europe,  solely 
on  the  strength  of  his  own  clinical  observations  ?  Clearly  the 
right  thing  to  do  is  to  act  as  if  every  suspicious  case  were  cholera, 
but  not  to  declare  it  as  such  until  you  are  certain,  and  towards 
certainty  the  bacillus  of  Koch  is  at  least  valuable  contributory 
evidence.  Dr.  Wall's  remarks  about  preventive  measures  are 
sound  and  sensible,  but  more  suited  to  the  general  public  than  to 
experts,  for  whom  they  do  not  enter  sulliciently  into  detail. 
English  medical  officers -of- health  who  know  their  work — and  we 
are  happy  to  think  most  of  them  do— have  nothing  to  learn  from 
him. 


LADY  BLESSINGTON  AND  LORD  BYRON* 

1VTO  small  part  of  Lady  Blessington's  remarkable  reputation 
was  gained  in  a  world  of  fashion  that  despised  not  art  and 
patronized  letters.    Her  novels  were  once  read  with  zest  and 
applauded  by  everybody.    Now  there  are  few  persons  who  could, 
without  consulting  some  library  catalogue,  name  their  titles. 
Her  sketches  of  society  and  travel,  her  Idler  in  Italy  and  her 
Idler  in  France,  have  long  since  suffered  extinction.    Like  the 
glories  of  Gore  House,  they  have  become  memories  only,  and,  of 
all  Lady  Blessington's  writings,  the  Conversations  with  Lord 
Byron  is  the  sole  survivor.  It  would  be  unjust  to  a  notable  book, 
■which  has  been  a  good  deal  neglected  by  recent  writers  on  Byron, 
to  attribute  this  survival  entirely  to  the  influence  of  an  illustrious 
name,  as  if  Lady  Blessington's  record  were  that  of  an  idler  in 
Genoa — light,  frivolous,  superficial,  and  nothing  more.    True  it 
is  that  Lady  Blessington  does  not  altogether  present  herself  in 
the  relations  of  a  reverent  Eckermann  to  the  poet  in  the  "  Con- 
versations."   She  knew  her  public  too  well  not  to  provide  such 
sops  as  are  a  continual  feast  to  shallow  natures  and  little 
minds,  of  which,  indeed,  when  her  book  appeared,  stupidity  and 
malignity  made  as  much  as  it  is  conceivable   stupidity  and 
malignity  may.    After  all,  there  is  little  in  Lady  Blessington's 
notes  on  the  Casa  Saluzzi  and  the  poet's  household  for  this  kind 
of  person  to  feast  upon.    It  cannot  be  denied,  we  fear,  that  with 
regard  to  bedroom  furniture  Byron's  taste  was  deplorable,  yet  it 
is  possible,  without  any  excess  of  charity,  to  look  upon  the  defect 
as  no  proof  of  moral  obliquity  or  a  depraved  heart.   We  can  still 
Tead  Cain  without  being  crushed  by  the  recollection  of  Byron's 
odd  fancy  for  many  mirrors  and  much  gilding.    Lady  Blessington 
cannot  be  said  to  err  on  the  side  of  leniency  in  her  observations 
on  the  poet's  faults  and  foibles,  yet  all  she  says  is  in  agreement 
with  the  terse  and  good-humoured  judgment  of  Byron's  character 
-which  Scott  pronounced  many  years  earlier.    Indeed,  in  this 
matter  she  is  of  the  same  mind  as  all  those  who  really  knew  the 
poet — and  the  number  of  them  is  not  greater  than  the  number 
of  those  who  really  knew  Shelley.     She  presents  the  "  spoiled 
child  "  view  of  Byron,  not  in  a  superficial  manner — as  many 
have  done — but  in  its  true  significance.    She  is  not  content 
with  noting  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  know  Byron 
with    any  certitude  of  conviction,  but,  with  genuine  insight, 
she  reveals  some  of  the  sources  of  the  difficulty.     She  shows 
an  understanding,  rare  at  the  time,  and  rare  even  now,  of 
the  exact  sense  in  which  it  is  true  that  Byron  was,  as  Scott  re- 
marked, lefanfaron  des  vices  qu'il  n'avait  pas.    There  is  shrewd 
sense,  as  well  as  wit,  in  the  observation  "  He  considers  the.  can- 
dour of  his  confession  as  an  amende  honorable "  ;  and  not  less 
sound  is  her  judgment  of  the  inconsistencies  of  conduct  and  speech 
into  which  Byron  was  led,  partly  by  his  schoolboy ish  love  of 
mystifying,  and  partly  by  the  mischievous  desire,  equally  school- 
boyish,  to  irritate  the  fretful  precisian  and  the  curious  imper- 
tinent.   He  was  animated,  too,  by  the  same  spirit  that  impelled 
Shelley  to  fence  himself  about — as  the  late  Lord  Houghton  happily 
remarked — to  keep  off"  tedious  fools,  by  writing  himself  down 
"  atheist,"  and  so  forth.    To  this  very  day,  tedious  fools  have 
persisted  in  misapprehending  these  defensive  tactics  of  both  poets, 
either  in  the  way  of  solemn  reprehension,  or  by  exalting  to  the 
highest  importance  matters  that  are  of  quite  secondary  signifi- 
cance in  the  estimate  of  character.    Lady  Blessington  penetrates 
the  Byronic  system  of  entrenchments.    She  knows  it  is  composed 
partly  of  humorous  assumptions,  partly  of  graceless  fictions ;  built 
up,  no  doubt,  in  part  by  an  imaginative  process,  yet  not  the 
less   credibly  substantial   on   that   account   from   the  poet's 
standpoint.    Her  discernment  carries  her  beyond  the  piercing  of 
the  surface,  and  enables  her  to  distinguish  both  the  elusive  and 
the  deeper  and  more  essential  characteristics  of  the  poet's  complex 
nature. 

*  A  Journal  of  the  Convenationt  of  Lord  Byron  with  the  Countess  o  f 
(Bletrington.  A  new  edition,  revised  and  annotated.  London  :  Bentley  & 
Son.  1893. 


The  literary  merit  of  Lady  Blessington's  book  has  not,  we 
think,  been  generally  recognized,  and  has  certainly  never  been 
over-rated.  There  is  not  a  little  in  it  that  amounts  to  true 
portraiture,  with  much  valuable  suggestion.  It  is  possible,  by 
disconnecting  certain  passages,  to  evolve  from  the  "  Conversa- 
tions "  a  portrait  of  the  poet  that  is  decidedly  unfavourable,  or  one 
that  is  not  less  decidedly  favourable.  But,  taking  the  book  as  a 
whole — which  is  the  only  way  it  should  be  taken — the  portrai- 
ture leaves  an  impression  of  fascination,  an  impression  that  is 
dominant  and  abiding,  despite  the  force  and  truth  of  the  writer's 
censures  and  the  severity  of  her  criticism.  Lady  Blessington's 
volume  is,  of  course,  a  book  of  "  Conversations  "  only  in  the  sense 
of  an  established  literary  convention.  No  report  of  Byron's  con- 
versation could  reproduce  his  brilliant  improvisation.  His  letters 
give  a  truer  idea  of  his  extraordinary  vivacity  and  mobility  than 
Lady  Blessington's  record.  He  talked,  as  he  wrote,  as  one  who 
blotted  nothing.  His  confession  that  conversation  was  an  intoxica- 
tion with  him,  and  that  the  malice  on  his  tongue  was  never  in  his 
heart,  not  only  is  in  agreement  with  his  absolute  lack  of  self-con- 
trol, but  is  the  key  to  much  that  appeared  wayward  and  incon- 
sistent. Both  in  speech  and  writing  he  justified  the  ancient  belief 
in  the  "  possession  "  of  the  poet.  Lady  Blessington  contrives  to 
impart  to  her  precis  of  conversation  a  dramatic  quality,  exceed- 
ingly effective  at  times,  by  adroitly  suggesting  something  of  the 
poet's  manner,  as  when  she  extorts  the  amusing  confession  that 
he  had  only  praised  the  American  navy  in  order  "  to  pique  Mr. 
Croker,"  who  was  then  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty.  "  There  was 
something  so  childish  in  this  avowal,"  says  Lady  Blessington, 
"  that  there  was  no  keeping  a  serious  face  on  hearing  it ;  and 
Byron  smiled  himself,  like  a  petulant  spoiled  child  who  acknow- 
ledges having  done  something  to  spite  a  playfellow." 

The  new  edition,  which  is  adorned  with  familiar  portraits — the 
admirable  drawing  by  Count  d'Orsay,  those  of  the  poet  and  of 
Countess  Guiccioli  by  West  and  others — is  put  forth  as  "  revised 
and  annotated."  It  comprises  also  two  memoirs  of  the  author — 
the  one  written  by  her  sister  some  fifty  years  since,  and  another 
by  the  editor,  that  is  now  first  printed.  We  are  unable  to  dis- 
cover any  reason  why  it  should  be  considered  necessary  to  supple- 
ment the  first  memoir  in  any  way  whatever.  The  "  contemporary 
sketch  "  by  Miss  Power  has  the  merit  of  being  a  coherent  and 
sufficient  piece  of  biography.  The  new  memoir  is  decidedly 
wanting  in  these  qualities,  and  might  be  described  as  altogether 
superfluous,  were  it  not  for  a  note  concerning  the  fate  of  Count 
d'Orsay 's  "Journal,"  which  should  have  interested  Mr.  Cordy 
Jeaffreson. 


BOOKS  ON  DIVINITY.* 

THE  new  number  of  "  Texts  and  Studies "  is  contributed  by 
Mr.  M.  R.  James.  It  is  entitled  Apocrypha  Anecdota,  and 
adds  thirteen  new  documents  to  our  store  of  apocryphal  litera- 
ture. It  is  a  book  for  the  specialist,  and  cannot  be  adequately 
noticed  here.  Those  for  whom  it  is  intended  will  not  even  need 
our  assurance  that  it  has  been  highly  commended  in  German 
reviews.  But  many  readers,  who  are  not  inclined  to  plunge  into 
the  Acts  of  Xanthippe  and  Polyxena,  or  the  Apocalypse  of 
Sedrach,  on  their  own  account,  still  like  to  know  what  men  of 
erudition  are  doing,  and  why  they  are  doing  it.  To  such  be  it  said 
that  Mr.  James's  researches  tell  us  something  about  the  origin 
of  mediaeval  views  of  the  future  life,  and  help  to  explain  the 
poetry  of  Dante  and  Milton  ;  that  they  throw  much  light  on  the 
Sunday  reading,  the  popular  hopes  and  beliefs  of  Christian  people 
in  very  early  times  ;  and,  lastly,  that  they  may  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  fragments  of  ancient  and  very  important  documents, 
which  are  not  unfrequently  found  imbedded  in  the  legendary 
narratives  of  a  more  recent  age.  Mr.  James  laments  that  few 
share  his  tastes.  One  reason  is  that  so  many  of  our  clever  young 
theologians,  when  the  Choice  of  Hercules  is  proposed  to  them,  as 
it  always  is,  listen  to  the  temptations  of  Vice,  and  prefer  the 
downward  path  of  "  suggestive  thinking"  to  labour  in  the  mines 
with  Virtue. 

*  Apocrypha  Anecdota.  By  M.  R.  James,  M  A.  "  Texts  and  Studies." 
Vol.  II.    No.  3.    Cambridge :  at  the  University  Press. 

Origenis  Phihcalia.  The  Text  Revised,  with  a  Critical  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  J.  Armitage  Robinson,  Norrisian  Professor.  Cambridge  :  at 
the  University  Press. 

A  Literary  History  of  Early  Christianity.  By  C.  T.  Oruttwell,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Kibworth,  formerly  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  2  vols. 
London  :  Grillin  &  Co.,  Lim. 

The  Akhmim  Fragment  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospel  of  St.  Peter.  By 
H.  B.  Swete,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity.  Cambridge  and  London : 
Macmillan  &  Co. 

The  Syriac  Element  in  Codex  Bezse.  By  F.  H.  Chase,  B.D.  Cambridge 
and  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Verbum  Dei.  By  R.  F.  llorton,  sometime  Fellow  of  New  Coll.,  Oxford. 
London:  T.  Fisher  Uuwin. 
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To  Mr.  J.  Armitage  Robinson  we  are  indebted  for  an  elaborate 
critical  text  of  the  Philocalia  of  Origen.  Mr.  Robinson  supports, 
and  strengthens,  the  view  that  chapter  xxiv.,  "  On  Matter," 
belongs  really  to  Methodius,  and  not,  as  Eusebius  thought,  to 
Maximus.  Those  who  read  the  Introduction  will  appreciate  the 
labour  and  care  that  have  been  spent  upon  this  little  volume.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  editor  will  find  his  reward  in  the  sense 
that  he  has  made  at  any  rate  this  treatise,  in  which  are  contained 
irany  of  the  finest  and  most  characteristic  passages  of  Origen,  more 
accessible  to  those  who  can  read  Greek. 

Many  readers  have  felt  the  want  of  a  scholarly,  and  yet  gene- 
rally intelligible,  review  of  the  documents  on  which  rests  our 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  doctrinal  development  of  the 
Church.  They  will  find  the  book  for  which  they  have  been 
looking  in  Mr.  Cruttwell's  Literary  History  of  Early  Christianity. 
The  author  is  debarred  by  the  magnitude  of  his  plan,  which 
embraces  all  the  ante-Nicene  writers,  from  giving  many  extracts ; 
but  he  furnishes  a  clear  and  well-proportioned  account  of  the 
whole  field  traversed,  with  such  explanations  as  will  enable  a 
careful  reader  to  form  a  tolerably  just  idea  of  the  general  drift  of 
early  Christian  thought  in  its  two  great  streams,  the  Eastern  and 
the  Western.  The  chief  fault  of  the  book  is  that  Mr.  Cruttwell 
has  not  been  so  liberal  as  he  might  have  been  in  his  citation  of 
authorities.  Some  of  his  readers,  like  Oliver  Twist,  will  ask  for 
more,  and  their  demands  might  have  been  met  by  prefixing  to 
each  section  a  list  of  books  worth  reading  or  buying. 

The  excitement  over  the  queer  little  heretical  morsel  which 
some  old  Egyptian  undertaker  thought  only  good  enough  to  line 
a  coffin  shows  no  sign  of  abating.  The  Akhmim  Fragment  of  the 
Apocryphal  Gospel  of  St.  Peter  gives  the  full  text,  with  an  elabo- 
rate review  of  all  that  is  known  or  has  been  conjectured  on  the 
subject.  Professor  Swete  thinks  that  there  is  no  satisfactory 
proof  that  the  Petrine  Gospel  was  used  by  any  writer  before  the 
end  of  the  second  century  ;  in  particular,  that  it  was  not  used  by 
Justin  Martyr,  that  there  is  a  strong  probability  that,  in  one  form 
or  another,  the  Canonical  Gospels  were  known  to  the  author,  but 
that  what  he  actually  had  in  his  hands  was,  not  the  Four  Gospels 
themselves,  but  some  kind  of  harmony  nearly  resembling  that  of 
Tatian.  The  actual  date  of  the  Petrine  Gospel  he  places  between 
A.D.  150  and  a.d.  165.  The  thoroughness,  accuracy,  and  judg- 
ment displayed  throughout  are  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to 
expect  from  the  learned  editor;  but  we  venture  to  offer  two 
little  crumbs  of  information  not  to  be  found  in  his  notes.  One 
is  that  the  Docetic  form  of  our  Lord's  Word  from  the  Cross — 
"My  Power,  My  Power "  for  " My  God,  My  God"— is  actually 
found  in  Codex  L  and  a  MS.  known  to  Eusebius  (a^Xc  for 
ijXi).  The  other  is  that  at  Mark  xvi.  4  Codex  k  has  an  addi- 
tion, apparently  suggested  by  what  Peter  tells  us  of  a  vision  of 
;wo  angels  supporting  our  Lord  as  He  rose  from  the  tomb. 

Another  book  that  will  not  fail  to  meet  with  due  respect  from 
;he  scholarly  circles  to  which  it  is  addressed  treats  of  The  Syriac 
Element  in  Codex  Bezee.  Many  interesting  problems  depend  for 
;heir  solution  on  a  right  estimate  of  the  peculiarities  of  what 
s  generally  styled  the  Western  Text  of  the  New  Testament. 
Professor  Rendel  Harris,  in  a  book  noticed  in  these  columns  some 
rime  back,  attempted  to  account  for  these  peculiarities  by  supposing 
hat  the  Greek  of  Codex  Bezos  had  been  Latinized.  But  there 
eems  to  be  a  growing  opinion  that  the  Western  Text  is  not 
iVestern  at  all.  Professor  Ramsay  recently  pointed  out  that 
aany  of  its  vagaries  appear  to  be  the  work  of  some  one  who  was 
ntimately  acquainted  with  the  topography  of  Asia  Minor,  and  in 
he  present  volume  Mr.  Chase  endeavours  to  prove  that  "  Codex 
iezse  of  the  Acts  contains  a  text  which  is  the  result  of  an  assimi- 
ation  of  a  Greek  text  to  a  Syriac  text,  and  that  this  Greek  text 
ame  into  existence  not  later  than  a.d.  180,  probably  some  years 
arlier."  The  importance  of  all  this  is,  that  if  Mr.  Chase's  specu- 
ations  prove  to  be  sound,  the  "  other  Gospels,"  of  which  we  used 
0  hear  so  much,  tend  to  disappear,  and  the  perplexing  anomalies 
oticeable  in  quotations  by  the  earlier  Fathers  are  accounted  for, 
ot  by  the  use  of  documents  now  unknown,  but  by  changes  in  the 
xisting  documents  arising  out  of  repeated  translation  and  re- 
ranslation. 

Mr.  Horton  is  so  well  known  that  his  Verbum  Dei  is  sure  to 
>e  largely  read.  It  contains  a  set  of  Lectures  on  Preaching,  deli- 
ered  before  the  students  of  Yale  College  in  the  present  year, 
"he  book  marks  a  distinct  advance  on  some  of  Mr.  Horton's 
arlier  work.  It  is  less  pragmatical  and  censorious,  and  the  style 
3  less  coarse  and  immature.  Yet  he  is  still  a  trifle  too  much  in- 
lined  to  pay  his  gratitude  in  the  shape  of  buffets,  and,  even  in 
Lmerica,  cannot  restrain  himself  from  saucy  flings  at  the  Anglican 
Jhurch  and  Oxford.  He  goes  out  of  his  way  to  tell  the  Yale 
tudents  that  the  most  exasperating  sermon  he  ever  heard  was 
ne  from  an  Anglican  priest.  This  we  may  take  as  showing  that 
e  expects  more  from  the  Church  than  from  Little  Bethel.  But 


why  should  he  fling  a  stone  at  poor  Oxford,  which  he  and  his 
friends  have  done  their  best  to  unchurch,  and  why  should  he 
do  this  unfriendly  office  at  Yale  ?  "  I  was  myself  nurtured,"  he 
write..-,  "  at  a  University  where  ecclesiastical  tradition  held  an 
undisputed  sway,  and  the  free  air  of  truer  thinking,  which  was 
abroad  in  Germany,  and  even  in  Scotland,  was  never  for  a 
moment  admitted."  This  was  the  Oxford  of  Jowett,  Green, 
natch,  and  Stanley.  The  book  contains  many  excellent  points, 
and  much  sound  practical  advice,  but  its  chief  feature  is  one  that 
excites  many  misgivings.  It  is  an  attempt  to  make  a  Church, 
stand  on  science  and  personal  inspiration ;  the  third  leg  of  the 
stool  Mr.  Horton  cuts  off,  breaks  up,  and  pitches  away,  dubbing 
it  by  the  opprobrious  name  of  sacerdotalism.  This  is  what  does 
not  find  favour  at  Oxford  with  any  party  ;  since  some  prefer  the 
one  leg  of  science,  and  some  the  three  legs  of  Catholicism  ;  and 
this,  again,  is  why  Mr.  Horton  is  so  angry  with  his  Alma  Mater. 

An  interesting  group  of  biographies,  well  selected  and  well 
told,  will  be  found  in  Christian  Workers  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  by  Mr.  G.  Barnett  Smith  (London  :  S.  P.  C.  K  )  The 
Lives  given  are  those  of  Archbishop  Tait,  Bishop  Patteson,  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Bishop  Daniel  Wilson,  Dr.  Arnold,  Bishop 
Wilberforce,  Mr.  George  Moore,  Bishop  Hannington,  and  Bishop 
Selwyn.  Daniel  Wilson,  who  became  Bishop  of  Calcutta  in 
1832,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  belongs  really  to  an  earlier  genera- 
tion, though  he  did  not  die  till  1858.  The  others  are  all  men  of 
our  own  time,  and,  taken  together,  their  lives  form  a  stirring  and 
comprehensive  picture  of  Church  activity  during  the  Victorian 
age,  in  England,  India,  Polynesia,  New  Zealand,  and  Africa ;  in 
the  theological  schools,  in  public  schools,  in  ragged  schools,  in 
Parliament,  in  the  court  and  in  the  slums.  Mr.  Smith  has 
followed  the  best  authorities,  and  boiled  them  down  into  a  very 
moderate  bulk,  with  good  judgment  and  literary  skill. 

The  Rev.  W.  Walker,  in  his  Three  Churchmen  (Edinburgh: 
R.  Grant  &  Son),  "  throws  a  stone  to  the  cairn  "  of  three  good 
men  who  do  not  fill  so  large  a  space  in  the  public  eye,  and, 
indeed,  on  this  side  the  Border  are  little  known — Bishop  Russell, 
of  Glasgow,  Bishop  Terrot,  of  Edinburgh,  and  Professor  Grub. 
The  last  is  the  most  famous  of  the  group.  His  History  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  is  a  work  of  sterling  merit,  and  many  readers 
will  be  glad  to  know  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  Of  Bishop 
Terrot  two  good  things  are  told.  He  said  of  Spiritualism  "  If  this 
is  the  work  of  Satan,  it  is  of  Satan  in  his  dotage."  And  he  used 
to  tell  how,  when  he  was  churching  the  Countess  of  Wemyss,  at 
Haddington,  and  had  read  the  versicle  "  Lord,  save  this  woman, 
thy  servant,"  the  clerk  responded  "  Who  putteth  her  Ladyship's 
trust  in  Thee."  We  seem  to  have  heard  this  story  before,  but  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Walker  for  the  precise  facts. 

The  Bible  by  Modern  Light  is  an  entirely  new  edition,  largely 
rewritten,  of  Hours  with  the  Bible,  by  Dr.  Cunningham  Geikie 
(James  Nisbet  &  Co.)  The  present  volume  covers  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  and  ransacks  the  stores  of  natural  science  and  archaeo- 
logy for  anything  that  can  contribute  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  Scripture  narrative.  It  is  full  of  interest  and  instruction, 
well  expressed  and  arranged. 

Those  who  desire  a  clear  and  useful  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament,  without  caring  to  go  deeply  into  questions  of  detail, 
will  find  a  book  to  suit  them  in  the  Rev.  J.  A.  McClymont's 
New  Testament  and  its  Writers.  It  is  sensible,  and  without  being 
cumbrous  is  still  comprehensive,  including  a  notice  of  so  recent  a 
discussion  as  that  raised  by  Professor  Ramsay  on  the  date  of  the 
First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter. 

A  Manual  of  Councils  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  by  the  Rev. 
E.  H.  Landon  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.),  supplies,  in  two  volumes 
of  moderate  size,  a  popular  dictionary  of  all  Councils  that  have 
ever  been  held  in  the  Latin  or  the  Greek,  the  English,  Scotch,  or 
American  Church,  with  a  succinct  account  of  the  canons  enacted 
at  each. 

A  new  volume  of  Biblical  Essays,  by  Bishop  Lightfoot  (Mac- 
millan  &  Co.),  comprises  twelve  dissertations  on  St.  John's  Gospel 
and  the  Pauline  Epistles.  The  Trustees  promise  another  volume 
of  selected  notes  on  St.  Paul.  This  gleaning  of  fragments  is, 
apparently,  all  that  we  are  to  expect,  for  the  Bishop  had  not 
found  time  to  touch  his  notes  on  the  New  Testament  since  the 
day  when  he  left  Cambridge  for  Auckland  Castle. 

To  the  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and  Colleges  the  Rev. 
H.  C.  G.  Moule,  Principal  of  Ridley  Hall,  contributes  an  edition 
of  Colossians  and  Philemon  (Cambridge  :  at  the  University  Press). 
The  little  volume  is  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  cut-and-dried 
school  commentary  by  a  distinct,  yet  not  obtrusive,  atten  pt  to 
stir  devotion  as  well  as  teach.  To  the  Cambridge  Greek  Testament 
for  Schools  and  Colleges  belongs  an  edition  of  the  Revelation, 
by  the  late  W.  H.  Simcox,  edited  by  G.  A.  Simcox  (Cambridge  : 
at  the  University  Press).  The  work  is  admirable  in  point  of 
scholarship,   and  readers   blessed    with  a  certain  ripeness  of 
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knowledge  will  find  it  a  valuable  help.  The  notes  are  well 
adapted  to  school  use  ;  but  the  introduction  and  appendices 
are  really  too  good  and  original  for  boys.  Perhaps  they  are 
just  a  little  too  tentative,  and  leave  the  reader  in  a  state  of 
doubt  whether  Mr.  Sirflcox  regarded  Vischer's  theory  as  cor- 
rect or  not,  and  whether  Nero,  Domitian,  or  Trajan  was  Anti- 
christ. This  is,  of  course,  a  merit  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  can 
reflect.  Mr.  Simcox  accepts  the  earlier  date  for  Eevelation, 
and  identifies  the  Woman  in  Travail  with  the  Virgin  Mary. 
The  combination  of  these  two  points,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is 
one  of  extraordinary  importance  with  regard  to  the  Gospel 
history.  On  this  last  point  Mr.  Sadler,  in  The  Revelation  of  St. 
John  the  Divine  (George  Bell  &  Sons),  agrees  with  Mr.  Simcox. 
Mr.  Sadler  also  hints,  without  doing  full  justice  to  the  view,  that 
in  Chapter  IV .  the  vision  of  the  heavenly  worship  is  based  upon 
the  actual  liturgical  usage  of  St.  John's  own  time.  His  edition 
is  well  adapted  for  pastoral  or  devotional  use,  but  rather  defi- 
cient in  that  living,  historical  interest  which  belongs  to  the 
Apocalypse.  No  space  should  have  been  wasted  upon  Elliot's 
crotchets. 

Our  list  of  Sermons  is  a  long  one.  Mr.  Selby's  Lesson  of  a 
Dilemma;  and  other  Sermons  (Hodder  &  Stoughton)  is  marked 
by  the  same  pretty  literary  faculty  and  the  same  reflective,  some- 
times fanciful,  but  never  shallow,  bent  that  we  noticed  sometime 
ago  in  his  Imperfect  Angel.  Archdeacon  Farrar's  Sermons  on  the 
Lord's  Prayer  (Isbister  &  Co.,  Lim.)  are  printed  in  compliance 
with  considerable  pressure,  and  aim  simply  and  solely  at  re- 
ligious edification.  Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  James  Lonsdale, 
selected  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Bryans  (Longmans, 
Green,  &  Co.),  is  a  volume  that  should  be  read.  The  Mystery 
of  Iniquity  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  is  a  fresh  example  of  the  rapid 
and  imaginative  rhetoric  of  the  late  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks. 
Christianity  and  the  Ideal  of  Humanity  (Edinburgh:  David  Douglas) 
is  another  book  well  worth  perusal.  It  is  a  collection  of  unspoken 
lay  addresses,  by  J.  Stuart  Blackie,  the  well-known  Emeritus 
Professor,  marked  throughout  by  the  burly,  kindly,  aggressive 
and  digressive  character  of  the  author.  The  First  Saints  (Edin- 
burgh: "William  Blackwood  &  Sons),  by  J.  Rankin,  D.D.,  of 
Muthill,  is  a  series  of  discourses  on  the  Biblical  Saints,  with 
collects  and  appropriate  hymns,  the  work  of  a  catholic-minded 
Scotch  minister.  We  have  received  also  The  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice 
and  The  Lord's  Prayer  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  two  new  volumes  of  the 
reissue  of  Mr.  Maurice's  collected  works ;  Cambridge  Sermons,  a 
selection  from  the  University  sermons  delivered  from  1889  to  1892, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Prior  (Methuen  &  Co) ;  The  Power  of  a 
Blameless  Life,  by  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Lee  (Skelfington  &  Son)  ;  The 
Atonement  of  our  Saviour,  by  the  Rev.  A.  II.  Simms  (Skeflington 
&  Son) ;  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Holy  Church,  by  the 
Rev.  H.  P.  Russell  (Skeflington  &  Son) ;  The  Guided  Life,  by 
Canon  Body  (Skeflington  &  Son)  ;  S.  Thomas  Aquinas  on  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  translated  by  the  Rev.  E.  Male  (Skeflington  & 
Son)  ;  Considerations  on  Eucharistic  Worship,  by  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
Milne  (Skeflington  &  Son) ;  The  Life  of  Man  after  Death,  with 
Remarks  on  Cremation,  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  II.  Lyttelton 
(Wells  Gardner,  Darton,  &  Co.) ;  Order  of  the  Church's  Teaching, 
by  Andrew  Jukes  (Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.) ;  Stepping  Stones  to 
Life,  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Gibson  (Digby,  Long,  &  Co.) ;  The  Old 
Law  and  the  New  Age,  by  R.  J.  Fletcher  (George  Bell  &  Sons) ; 
Vision  and  Duty,  by  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Berry,  and  the  Transfigured 
Sackcloth,  by  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Watkinson,  two  new  volumes  of 
"  Preachers  of  the  Age  "  (Sampson  Low,  Marston,  &  Co.)  ;  The 
Final  Passover,  the  third  volume  of  a  series  of  meditations  on 
the  Passion,  by  Mr.  Benson,  of  Cowley  (Longmans,  Green,  & 
Co.)  ;  The  Christian  Certainties,  by  John  Clifford  (Isbister  &  Co. 
Limited). 

Suitable  for  Christmas  presents  for  good  little  children  are 
The  Church  Monthly,  the  year's  issue,  prettily  bound  ("  Church 
Monthly  "  Office),  and  Tell  me  the  Story  of  Jesus,  by  Elizabeth 
Day,  with  illustrations  by  T.  N.  Lewis  (Day  &  Sons).  Glimpses 
of  the  Far- Off  Land,  by  A..  J.  Seymour  and  A.  E.  M.  Anderson 
Morshead  (Skeflington  &  Son),  invites  a  word  of  notice  as  a 
refined  little  collection  of  devotional  thoughts  culled  from  the 
best  writers. 

We  have  received  also  The  Primitive  Saints  and  the  See  of 
Rome,  by  F.  W.  Puller  (Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.) ;  Lessons 
of  Holy  Scripture,  illustrated  from  Poets,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Wanklyn  (Bemrose  &  Sons)  ;  Sin  and  Redemption,  by  John 
Garnier  (Elliot  Stock) ;  Holy  Scripture,  Human,  Progressive, 
Divine,  by  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Berry  (S.  P.  C.  K.) ;  Frauds  and 
F'alsities  in  the  Revised  Version  of  the  Scriptures,  by  II.  Pinson 
(Thurgate  &  Sons) ;  Science  and  a  Future  Life,  by  F.  W.  II. 
Myers  (Macmillan  &  Co.);  The  Esoteric  Basis  of  Christianity, 
by  W.  Kingsland  (Theosophical  Publishing  Society)  ;  Evolu- 
tion and  Religion,  by  A.  J.  Bapson  (Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.)  ; 


The  Anglican  Brief  against  Roman  Claims,  by  the  Revs.  T.  More-; 
and  A.  Brinckman  (Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent,  & 
Co.,  Limited) ;  The  King  and  the  Kingdom,  anonymous,  3  vols. 
(Williams  &  Norgate)  ;  A  Churchman  to  Churchmen,  by  the 
Rev.  A.  E.  Barnes  Lawrence  (Blackheath :  Henry  Burnside) ; 
An  Inquiry  into  the  Truth  of  Dogmatic  Christianity,  by  W.  D. 
Harden  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons)  ;  Natural  Selection  and  Spiritual 
Freedom,  by  J.  J.  Murphy  (Macmillan  &  Co.);  The  Church  of 
England,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Fry  (Skeflington  &  Son);  The 
Revelation  and  the  Record,  by  the  Rev.  James  Macgregor 
(Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark);  Concise  Bible  Dictionary,  by 
the  Revs.  A.  Westcott  and  J.  Watt  (Isbister  &  Co.,  Limited) ; 
The  Divine  Life,  by  J.  Carrick  (Edinburgh :  Macniven  & 
Wallace) ;  Butler's  Analogy  and  Modern  Thought,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  R.  Eagar  (S  P.  C.  K.)  ;  The  Absolute  Inerrancy  of  the  Bible, 
a  report  of  a  discussion  at  Westbourne  Park  Chapel  (J.  Clarke 
&  Co.) ;  Sacerdotalism,  Part  I.,  by  Canon  Knox-Little  (Long- 
mans, Green,  &  Co.);  English  Orders,  by  the  Rev.  J.B.Smith 
(Skeilington  &  Son) ;  Recent  Religious  Thought,  by  the  Rev.  C.  A. 
Whittuck  (Macmillan  &  Co.) 


A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.* 

SCHOOL  histories  of  England  of  all  kinds  and  sizes  are  already 
so  numerous  that  when  a  new  one  comes  before  us  it  is 
reasonable  to  ask  whether  it  has  any  special  qualities  that  justify 
its  appearance.  While  Mr.  Sanderson's  volume  is  by  no  means 
to  be  despised,  we  do  not  see  that  it  is  superior  to  other  books  of 
the  same  sort,  or  that  it  fills  any  gap  in  the  ranks  of  educational 
works  on  English  history.  Its  form  is  unfortunate ;  for  it  is- 
bulky  and  heavy  in  the  hand,  and  its  large  and  rather  over-  fuli 
pages  are  unattractive  to  the  eye.  The  preface  informs  us  that 
it  has  been  written  in  order  "to  furnish  general  readers  and 
young  students  of  British  history  with  a  record  based  upon  the 
best  authorities,  and  written  in  an  interesting  narrative  style." 
It  is  certainly  generally  accurate,  and  we  can  see  proof  that  its 
author  has  read  a  good  deal,  but  it  is  nevertheless  not  always 
perfectly  trustworthy.  For  example,  the  beginning  of  the  strife 
between  the  Seculars  and  Regulars  in  the  tenth  century  is  dated 
far  too  early  ;  it  had  no  connexion  with  Dunstan's  banishment ; 
the  obviously  false  legend  about  "  Purkess  the  charcoal-burner," 
who  i9  said  to  have  conveyed  the  body  of  Rufus  to  Winchester, 
is  represented  as  an  historic  fact,  and  John  is  made,  for  at  least 
the  thousandth  time,  to  "  sign  "  the  Great  Charter.  It  is  strange 
to  find  that  the  spies  of  Cromwell,  the  Minister  of  Henry  VIII., 
"  did  not  lurk  under  the  eaves  of  the  humble  abode  of  the  toiler 
in  country  or  town,"  and  confined  the  exercise  of  their  talents  to 
"  the  galleries  of  the  palace,  the  saloons  of  stately  mansions,  and 
the  refectories  of  wealthy  abbeys  "  ;  for  the  "  best  authorities," 
the  State  Papers  of  the  reign,  tell  a  different  story  ;  the  talk 
of  the  village  alehouse,  of  the  workshop,  and  the  street  was 
carefully  noted  and  reported  to  the  Lord  Privy  Seal.  That 
Charles  I.  acted  unconstitutionally  when  he  ordered  the  im- 
peachment of  Kimbolton  and  the  "  Five  Members,"  because  the 
Crown  could  not  impeach  a  subject,  can  scarcely  be  maintained 
in  the  face  of  the  impeachment  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  against 
which  no  objection  was  raised.  Pitt's  work  as  a  War  Minister 
is  far  too  sweepingly  condemned,  and  Brougham's  apocryphal 
account,  amazing  as  it  is,  of  his  doings  with  reference  to  the 
dissolution  of  1831  is  accepted  as  veracious. 

To  come  to  the  second  characteristic  claimed  by  the  author  for 
his  book — its  literary  style — it  is  true  that  in  the  earlier  portion 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  brighten  and  adorn  the  narra- 
tive ;  but  too  often  by  means  that  should  have  been  left  alone, 
such  as  the  use  of  the  historic  present — of  this  there  is  a  specially 
notable  example  in  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Naseby — and 
various  outbursts  of  florid  writing.  One  of  the  most  striking 
of  these  outbursts,  which  tells  us  how  the  "  rude  warriors  "  of 
the  Parliamentary  army  "  flung  the  Cavaliers  back  in  disorder 
from  the  bristling  bulwark  of  their  pikes  "  at  Newbury,  is  surely 
an  old  acquaintance  of  ours  a  little  refurbished.  Mr.  Sanderson's 
style — so  far  as  he  can  be  said  to  have  one — is  generally  wordy, 
and  often  pretentious.  He  prefaces  his  account  of  the  war  between 
Edward  III.  and  France  with  the  remark  that  "Physical  force 
must  ever  be  the  last  hidden  resource  of  all  moral  restraint,  and 
the  liberties  of  England  would  have  perished  all  untimely  if  her 
sons  had  not,  upon  the  soil  of  Picardy,  and  on  the  western  plains 
of  France,  proved  that  against  amazing  odds  they  still  could  light 
and  win."  We  recognize  the  metre  in  this  passage  more  readily 
than  we  do  its  exact  meaning.  Mr.  Sanderson  would  have 
written  a  better  book  if  he  had  cut  out  all  such  reflections  as 
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this,  had  relentlessly  pruned  many  other  of  his  sentences,  and 
had  so  made  room  for  a  fuller  narrative.  As  it  is,  the  information 
contained  in  his  pages  is  often  meagre  compared  with  the  number 
of  words  that  he  uses.  This  meagreness  is  particularly  apparent 
in  his  treatment  of  the  period  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  where  we 
find  no  notice  of  the  Treaty  of  Uxbridge,  only  a  vague  and 
doubtful  allusion  to  the  Newcastle  propositions,  and  no  explana- 
tion of  the  causes  of  the  outbreak  of  the  second  Civil  War.  Still, 
the  book  has  points  of  merit  besides  its  general  accuracy  ;  it 
devotes  much  space  to  social  matters,  and  specially  to  the  history 
of  industry,  of  which  it  gives  a  satisfactory  sketch ;  and  its  notices 
of  the  progress  of  literature  are  many  and  intelligent.  The  pre- 
sent reign  is  treated  at  some  length  down  to  the  Queen's  Jubilee, 
and  the  volume  ends  with  chapters  on  the  history  of  India, 
Canada,  and  the  colonies.  It  has  a  good  index,  several  genea- 
logical tables,  and  some  neatly  executed  maps. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

WHEN  King  Ernest  Augustus,  erstwhile  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, came  to  the  throne  of  Hanover,  Jack  was  in  office 
and  the  Devil  on  horseback.  That  is  why  two  innocent  people — 
a  peasant-girl  of  eighteen  and  a  young  man  of  gentlemanlike 
appearance — found  themselves,  some  fifty  and  odd  years  ago,  tied 
together  by  cords  in  a  wretched  inn  on  a  marsh,  halfway  between! 
the  village  where  they  had  been  captured  and  the  Hanoverian1 
gaol  whither  they  were  bound.  It  was  raining  hard ;  the  bare-! 
footed,  bare-headed  girl's  face  was  hidden  by  strands  of  wet  hair; 
her  fellow-prisoner  pulled  at  the  cord  that  seared  her  wrist  in 
involuntary  recoil  while  the  police-sergeant,  who  had  halted 
"  to  put  something  warm  behind  his  belt,"  recounted  to  mine  host 
of  the  "  Good-fellow "  the  crimes  of  which  she  was  accused, 
pausing  between  two  libations  to  remark  that  the  "  corn-brandy 
was  so  good,  it  must  be  a  remains  of  the  English  time."  "  That 
was  a  better  time,"  said  mine  host.  "  Lasz  er  das  rdsonniren 
kriiger .'  "  replied  Jack,  who,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  addressed  his 
inferiors  in  the  third  person  singular.  "  Your  superior  sits  here 
and  won't  listen  to  any  argumentation ;  for  this  once  I've  closed 
my  ears  and  haven't  heard  anything.  You  may  turn  on  the  tap 
of  that  barrel  again.  Fls  ist  kein  Spasz  mitsolchen  Canaillen  scchs 
Meilen  im  Wasser  zu  marschiren"  "  I  only  meant,"  said  mine 
host-   "  Nobody  must  mean  anything,"  said  the  police- 
sergeant  ;  "  das  is  'ne  schlechte  Gavohnheit,  die  nix  einbringt." 
And  he  held  up  as  an  appalling  example  of  the  danger  of  having 
an  opinion  of  your  own  the  case  of  the  male  prisoner,  who  had 
been  caught  red-handed  lecturing  on  his  recent  experiences  in 
America  ;  thereby  inciting  a  score  or  more  of  bumpkins  to  emigra- 
tion and  other  revolutionary  acts.  Therewith  he  pressed  a  black 
Mariengroschen  into  the  potman's  hand,  the  female  prisoner  justi- 
fied his  account  of  her  by  stealing  a  knife,  and  the  three  ill- 
matched  companions  wended  their  further  way  through  marsh 
and  moor  until  they  came  to  a  stile,  where  the  girl  passed  her 
knife  to  the  young  man  of  gentlemanlike  appearance,  who  cut 
himself  loose  from  her,  and  disappeared  in  the  mist,  followed 
by  the  girl,  the  sound  of  the  policeman's  pistol,  and  the  curses 
with  which  the  latter  prosecuted  his  search  for  the  boot  he 
lost  by  running  after  them  in  the  sludge.  They  pursued  sepa- 
rate ways  until  the  fugitives  met  in  a  ruinous  log-hut,  known 
as  the  Feuerstdtte,  where  during  the  night's  forced  companion- 
ship Hedda  Nebel  appeared  in  so  unexpected  a  light  to  Hartwig 
Gadewold,  passing  for  the  nonce  as  Hans  Straszer,  that  the 
latter  accompanied  her  to  the  nearest  village,  leaving  her  under 
the  protection  of  a  worthy  clergyman  named  Eschenbach,  who 
succeeded  in  placing  her  in  the  service  of  the  only  chatelaine 
of  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  here  that  the  masterhand  of  the 
author  of  Auf  der  Feuerstdtte  (i)  reveals  itself.  For  if  till 
now  the  handling  of  his  minor  characters  has  compelled  our 
admiration,  it  has  scarcely  prepared  us  for  the  superb  creation  of 
the  Freifrau  Henrike,  the  most  passionate,  the  most  self-con- 
tained, the  bravest  in  misfortune,  the  most  able  to  battle  with  it, 
the  proudest,  as  she  was  the  most  astute  of  women,  the  sanest 
and  withal  "  mad  north-north  west,"  although  none  ever  better 
"  knew  a  hawk  from  a  hernshaw."  It  is  not  an  impossible  feat  to 
conceive  as  extraordinary  a  type.  Herr  Jensen's  achievement 
lies  in  having  so  breathed  into  it  the  breath  of  life  that  we  see 
the  triumphant  smile  with  which  she  meets  her  aggressors,  hear 
the  clear  sharp  tones  and  the  spare  words  with  which  she  rules 
her  household,  watch  the  pages  on  which  she  writes  the  novel 
that  is  to  end  in  the  burning  of  Hamburg,  as  they  are  stirred  by 
her  breath  ;  and  shudder  with  the  sleeping  Hedda  when,  leaning 
over  her  with  a  lighted  candle,  she  asks  the  grim  question  that 

(i)  Auf  der  Feuerstdtte.  Roman  von  Wilhelm  Jensen.  Vol.  III. 
Leipzig :  Verlag  von  Carl  Reiszuer. 


is  so  strangely  blended  with  the  girl's  dream.  Her  absentee 
husband,  Jasiek  von  Pogerellen,  is  less  conyincing ;  his  cheap 
Epicureanism,  part  of  that  philosophy  which  enables  him  to 
bear,  with  so  much  equanimity,  the  sufferings  of  ,  others,  even 
if  brought  about  by  himself ;  his  meddling  interest  in  other 
people's  business;  the  inveterate  habit  of  speechmaking,  over 
a  Schoppen  in  the  Venus-keller,  on  the  backstairs  of  another 
man's  house ;  at  table,  where  as  an  uninvited  guest  he  makes 
grotesque  love  to  the  woman  whose  long  desertion  he  has  just 
crowned  by  a  supreme  act  of  betrayal ;  after  and  during  the  burn- 
ing of  this  house  over  his  head  ;  the  habit  of  interlarding  his  per- 
orations with  the  word  "  Kismet " — fail  to  give  the  relief  of  life  to 
a  decorative  figure  that  rightly  belongs  to  the  phantasmagoria  of 
a  frieze.  In  the  tragic  end  of  Henrike  one  almost  overlooks  the 
hard-earned  happiness  of  hero  and  heroine ;  yet  for  one  who  has 
seen  the  clay  feet  of  her  idol,  sudden  death  is  a  more  merciful 
dispensation  than  a  life  in  which  there  had  been  time  to  discover 
the  real  face  behind  its  grinning  mask. 

Herr  Wichert's  Herr  von  Midler  (2)  is  very  pleasant  light 
reading.  It  has  the  advantage  over  his  Ji'mgster  Bruder,  which 
was  weighted  by  a  grave  social  problem,  of  giving  free  scope  to  an 
unusually  accurate  power  of  observation.  Herr  Wichert  sees 
clearly  little  things,  small  events,  and  unheroic  people ;  but  he 
sees  them,  their  surroundings,  the  small  factors  that  regulate 
their  gentle  emotions,  so  well  that  one  is  repaid  for  making  their 
acquaintance.  Frau  von  Miiller,  born  Freiin  von  Dietenbach, 
is  an  original  but  very  human  type  of  ex-governess,  whose 
efforts  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  millionaire's  family  into 
which  she  has  married  afford  opportunities  for  those  studies  of 
character  and  milieu  for  which  the  writer  is  so  eminently  fitted. 
His  pictures  of  life  at  Castle  Wiesel,  the  seat  of  the  family  with 
whom  Frau  von  Miiller  aspires  to  be  connected  by  the  marriage 
of  her  step-daughter  Renate  ;  his  lighter  sketches  of  military 
life  in  Berlin  are  admirably  done,  while  his  power  of  characteriza- 
tion— as  exemplified  by  the  weak  and  obstinate  old  man  who 
gives  his  name  to  the  book,  by  Count  Eberhard  "Wiesel,  his  high- 
spirited  daughter  Helene,  and  his  other  relatives  and  retainers — 
sustains  the  interest  of  this  very  slight  plot  to  the  end. 

Gliick  und  Glass  (3 )  is  the  story  of  an  adopted  son,  reared  in 
luxury  and  educated  by  a  dilettante  as  a  dilettante.  The  guardian 
married,  late  in  life,  a  selfish  and  unprincipled  woman,  and  died 
suddenly,  before  he  could  sign  a  will  which  constituted  Felix 
Lubrecht  his  sole  heir ;  leaving  Felix  morally  and  materially 
unequipped  for  the  battle  of  life,  in  which  he  accordingly 
succumbed.  The  two  feminine  influences  to  which  this  some- 
what weak-kneed  young  man  is  susceptible  are  personified,  for 
good  by  the  exemplary  flaxen-haired  Lotte,  for  evil  by  the 
voluptuous  dark-eyed  Rosalie,  neither  of  whom  is  of  salient 
interest.  But  the  spontaneous  realism  of  the  many  minor 
characters,  and  a  certain  skill  in  Herr  Bertz's  treatment  of  the 
Swabian  atmosphere,  redeem  his  novel  from  tedium. 

Die  Reiterkdthe  (4),  an  historical  romance  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  celebrates  the  virtues  in  peace  and  the  prowess  in  war 
of  Katharine  Weigold  at  a  time  when  the  Fatherland  was  a  shift- 
ing battle-field,  soaked  with  blood,  devastated  by  the  Black 
Plague,  and  preyed  upon  by  mercenaries.  Kathe  had  seen  her 
mother  drown  herself  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  Croat 
soldiery,  had  witnessed  even  worse  horrors,  and,  reflecting  that  a 
tall  and  beautiful  maiden  would  be  safest  in  male  apparel,  ran 
away  from  home  to  take  her  share  in  the  fight,  following,  un- 
known to  him,  the  fortunes  of  her  foster-brother,  TJlrich.  At  the 
opening  of  the  story  Kathe,  who  had  already  attained  the  rank 
of  captain,  is  watching  by  the  bedside  of  Ulrich,  who  is  delirious 
from  the  effects  of  a  wound.  Her  anxiety  on  his  account,  and 
the  necessity  of  conveying  him  in  safety  to  the  shelter  of  her 
father's  house,  hasten  her  decision  to  leave  the  army.  To  this 
her  colonel  refuses  his  consent  until  made  acquainted  with  her 
secret,  which  has  the  unexpected  effect  of  causing  Count  von  der 
Halden  to  also  lay  down  his  arms  for  a  while  that  he  may  follow 
Kathe  to  her  home  and  lay  his  fortunes  at  her  feet.  Without 
passing  through  any  such  period  of  transition  as  would  have 
been  accorded  to  her  anywhere  outside  an  historical  novel  or  an 
epic,  Kathe  has  no  sooner  doffed  armour  and  plumed  hat, 
with  the  disguising  bandage  that  hides  part  of  her  face,  than, 
having  assured  herself  of  her  father's  enduring  affection  and  of 
the  devotion  of  his  old  servant  Martin,  she  resumes  her  feminine 
duties  in  house  and  farmyard  with  a  readiness  which  must 
have  gone  far  to  prepare  her  for  the  many  astounding  adven- 


(2)  Herr  von  Midler.  Roman  von  Ernst  Wichert.  Vol.  II.  Leipzig: 
Veilag  von  Carl  Kei^zner. 

(3)  Gliick  und  Glass.  Roman  von  Eduard  Bertz.  Leipzig :  Carl 
Reiszner. 

(4)  Die  Reiterkdthe.  Roman  von  August  Bender.  Leipzig  :  Deutsche 
Verlags-Anstalt. 
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tures  that  were  in  store  for  her.  Among  them  was  the  discovery 
in  a  cave,  disguised  as  herb-gatherer,  of  Count  von  der  Halden's 
long-lost  sister,  who  turned  out  to  be  the  mother  of  Ulrich ;  her 
own  rescue  from  wolves  by  a  former  page,  whom,  in  her  fightiDg 
days,  she  had  saved  from  being  baked  alive  in  an  oven  by  her 
soldiers  ;  and  the  further  consequences  of  the  inconstant  love  of 
Ulrich,  and  of  the  constant,  but  unrequited,  devotion  of  his  gallant 
colonel. 

With  the  generosity  of  youth,  the  anonymous  author  of 
Roderick  Klinghart(^)  has  lavished  on  this  "  Story  of  an  Adven- 
ture in  the  Very  Highest  Culture-Circles "  as  much  brilliant 
cynicism,  psychologic  insight,  power  and  variety  of  characteriza- 
tion as  would  provide  material  for  a  dozen  ordinary  and  two  or 
three  quite  extraordinary  novels.  That  he  has  a  pretty  gift  of 
pathos — kept  within  due  bounds — perhaps  in  what  is  apparently 
a  first  work,  almost  unduly  crowded  out  by  others,  is  demon- 
strated by  the  episodes  of  Amanda  and  Nanni.  For  the  writer 
does  not  give  us  a  section  of  the  society  of  a  University  town, 
but  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  of  it,  where  certain  vigorously- 
drawn  figures  stand  out  from  the  mass  with  a  fine  inconsiderate- 
ness,  dwarfing  what  would  otherwise  be  very  good  art  indeed. 

The  havoc  wrought  among  both  sexes  of  the  learned  upper  ten 
by  the  adventurer's  remarkable  appearance,  plausible  eloquence, 
and  utter  want  of  moral  sense  is  so  divertingly  told — its  various 
consequences  are  so  tragic,  so  ludicrous,  or  so  affecting,  the  con- 
ception of  the  hero  is  so  daring  in  its  fatalism,  the  humour  of  such 
scenes  as  his  cajolery  of  the  spiritualistic  Professor  of  Natural 
History,  of  his  sentimentally  philosophic  conversation  with  Friiu- 
lein  Elpis  van  Dooren,  daughter  of  the  Professor  of  History,  of 
his  platonic  love-letters  to  the  wife  of  another  colleague  ;  of  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  tableaux  vivants  in  the  salon  of 
Frau  Euphrosine  Weihrauch,  wife  of  the  Professor  of  Philology; 
of  the  reception  in  this  innermost  circle  of  the  Poumanian  adven- 
turess, the  Baroness  Florescu — is  so  irresistible  that  we  involun- 
tarily crave  for  more  time  and  breathing  space  than  the  author 
has  allowed  himself  and  us,  to  enjoy  all  these  good  things.  As 
for  the  twenty  pages  (pp.  101  to  122)  entitled  "  Litterar- 
politisches  Intermezzo,"  they  have  less  to  do  with  the  story  than 
has  the  Zigane  which  divides  L'Amico  Fritz  in  two  parts,  with 
the  rest  of  the  opera.  The  subject  of  the  Intermezzo  is  a  supper 
given  at  the  Caf<§  Imperial,  by  an  aspiring  blue-stocking,  to  a 
"naturalistic"  poet-journalist,  neither  of  whom  appear  before  nor 
after,  nor  have  any  pretence  of  connexion  with  any  other  charac- 
ters in  the  book.  The  interruption  would  be  unpardonable  if  one 
could  bring  oneself  to  frown  upon  so  delightful  a  skit. 

"Within  dead-gold  covers,  decorated  by  a  graceful  design  of 
hemlock  in  seed  and  blossom,  lie  thirteen  Novelletten,  short  stories 
of  thirteen  monotonously-minded  ladies  who,  one  and  all,  finding 
life  not  worth  the  living  without  a  combination  of  "  love  and 
fame,"  seek  a  meaDS  of  escape  from  it,  six  by  drowning — an  un- 
fair distribution,  for  it  leaves  the  seven  others  constrained  to  seek 
their  distractions  in  asphyxia,  the  opening  of  a  vein,  poison,  the 
convent,  death  by  lightning,  or  the  breaking  of  abnormally  fragile 
hearts  over  unworthy  suitors.  Whatever  talent  the  author  of 
Tollkraut  (6)  may  have — she  allows  us  to  guess  it  in  "Im  Friaul " 
— is  cramped  by  an  idee  fixe  and  the  determination  to  pluck  only 
those  deadly  weeds  that  bloom  in  the  shade,  as  expressed  in  the 
concluding  lines  of  her  prefatory  verse  : — 

Doch  was  der  Kiinstler  schafft  und  pfliickt  und  schaut : 
Nachtschatten,  Schierling,  Belladonnenkraut ! 


FRENCH  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

FOR  combined  beauty  and  interest  no  livre  d'etrennes  that  has 
reached  us  this  year  can  vie  with  the  new  edition  of  Les 
Trois  Mousquetaires,  published  by  M.  Calmann  L6vy,  with 
M.  Maurice  Leloir's  illustrations,  and  a  pleasant  prefatory  letter 
by  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  fils.  The  only  doubt  which  could  have 
arisen  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  knew  the  work  of  the  parties 
concerned  was  whether  M.  Leloir  might  not  sometimes  be  a  little 
finical,  and  fail  to  rise  to  the  height  of  his  great  argument.  And 
perhaps  a  very  Momus  might  here  and  there  pick  out  a  plate  or 
two  which  is  a  little  open  to  this  charge.  The  cut,  for  instance, 
to  the  famous  French  and  English  duel  (which  duel  we  may,  in 
some  respects,  delicately  dismiss  with  Master  Waller's  excellent 
remark  on  the  especial  suitableness  of  fictitious  subjects  for 
romantic  treatment)  is  a  little  unsubstantial  and  Callot-like  for 
the  duels  of  a  time  which  fought  in  such  terrible  earnest  as  the 
time  of  Bruce  and  Sackville  with  us,  and  of  Montmorency-Bout- 
teville  in  France.    But  it  is  seldom  that  this  can  be  justly  urged. 

(5)  Rotierich  Klinghart:  tine  A biniewe*- Geiehichte  aus  den  hochsten 
una  alhrhSchsten  Kreittn,    Leipzig:  Carl  Rciszner. 

(6)  Tollhrnu'.  Novelletten.  Yon  Ilern.ine  von  Pieuschcn.  Leij  i--ig : 
Carl  Reiszner. 


The  frontispiece,  depicting  the  great  and  beneficent  Alexander 
in  his  study  chasing  blue  devils  away  for  all  time  to  come,  is 
excellent ;  and  we  never  saw  a  more  gallant  and  Gallic  cock  than 
he  who,  as  tail-piece  to  M.  Dumas's  filial  tribute,  chante  lien  fort,  \ 
after  his  nature  and  nation.    And  the  yellow  pony  is  excellent, 
and  the  group  who  hold  M.  de  Tr6ville's  stairs,  and  D'Artagnan's 
suspected  (and  certainly  suspicious)  breaking  off  of  his  audience  \ 
with   the  great  man.     The  first  great  duel,  or  rather  battle, 
has   all  the  necessary  furia,  and  the  arm-in-arm  triumphal 
progress  of  the  victors  could  not  easily  be  bettered.    An  excel- 
lent composition,  too,  is  the  tennis-court,  which  follows  soon. 
But  we  perceive  that  no  measure  of  space  at  our  command 
would  suffice  to  enumerate  all  the  plates  and  vignettes  in  text 
that  are  worthy  of  notice ;  so  we  must  fall  back  on  the  brick- 
of-the-house  makeshift  of  selecting  a  few  only  from  a  collec- 
tion where  the  story  is  constantly  suggesting  subjects  of  the 
most  telling  kind,  and  where  the  illustrator  is  rarely  unequal 
to  the  story.    One  of  these  must  be  the  scene  where  Louis 
announces  the  Chancellor's  visit  to  the  Queen — another  excel- 
lent composition.  We  looked  with  interest  for  the  first  appearance 
of  Milady.    Constance  Bonacieux  needed  nothing  more  than  the- 
lineaments  of  a  married  Agnes,  and  M.  Leloir  has  given  them  to 
her  handsomely.    Anne  of  Austria  is  also  good ;  but  Milady  is 
rather  a  test  for  the  illustrator  on  a  small  scale  to  design  and 
keep  true  to  the  milieu.    At  Meung  she  is  barely  seen,  and 
therefore  we  have  to  go  to  the  end  of  the  first  volume  for  her, 
noticing  on  the  way  as  admirable  the  abduction  of  Constance  at 
Saint-Cloud,  and  Aramis  sitting  at  the  lady's  feet  in  his  salad  days, 
when  he  had  for  a  moment  to  undergo  the  insult  of  being  asked 
"  whether  he  liked  a  caning.    (The  lady,  be  it  said,  is  penchee 
sur  mon  6paule  in  a  very  liberal  sense,  but  never  mind.)    At  the 
end  we  find  Milady  hanging  from  the  tree  in  a  very  ambitious 
design,  perhaps  not  quite  reussi,  but  her  face  is  again  hardly  visible. 
When  at  length,  in  the  introduction  scene  with  Lord  Winter,  she 
appears  she  is  good,  as  is  Ketty,  in  the  passage  where  D'Artagnan 
opens  the  letter  addressed  to  Wardes.    But  M.  Leloir  is  not 
sure  of  Ketty,  and  she  varies  too  much.    The  two  plates  for  the- 
grand  climax  of  this  amourette  are  very  bold  and  spirited;  but 
the  night-dress  of  civilization  is  a  difficult  garment  to  render 
without  ridicule.    The  series  of  plates  of  Milady  with  Felton 
gives  her,  perhaps,  better  here  than  anywhere,  except  in  the  inter- 
view with  the  Abbess,  which  is  the  only  place  where  she  seems  to 
be  quite  right.    Elsewhere  M.  Leloir  has  not  caught  the  angelic- 
diabolic  character  which  ought  to  be  given.    And  so,  with  a  word 
for  the  poisoned  wine  scene,  and  for  almost  all  the  illustrations  to 
the  great  episode  of  the  Bastion  Saint-Gervais,  we  may  end  by  a 
warm  general  recommendation  of  the  book. 

A  very  stately  volume  is  M.  Maurice  Loir's  La  marine  frangaise, 
with  illustrations  by  MM.  Couturier  and  Montenard,  produced 
with  all  the  sure  elegance  and  abundant  resource  which  marks 
the  publications  of  MM.  Hachette.  It  was,  perhaps,  unavoidable 
that,  of  its  six  hundred  pages,  some  four  hundred  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  modern  period  (or  that,  covering  not  yet  forty  years, 
which  has  passed  since  the  Gloire  was  clad  with  iron),  for  France 
is  just  now  very  much  interested  about  her  actual  navy.  For 
others  than  Frenchmen,  plates  representing  a  naval  officer  (not  in 
the  degrading  position  coupled  in  a  certain  story  with  "  All's 
well !  "  and  a  wheelbarrow,  but)  sentimentally  sitting  in  his  cabin 
and  thinking  of  the  girl  he  left  behind  him,  or  invalids  com- 
fortably tucked  up  in  bed  and  being  visited  by  the  doctor,  may 
not  be  of  the  first  attraction.  Even  here,  however,  there  is 
much  that  will  interest ;  and  so  there  is  in  the  older  part. 
M.  Loir,  however,  does  not  meddle  much  with  anything 
before  the  seventeenth  century — which  is  a  pity,  for  the  ways 
and  fashions  of  mediaeval  shipping  have  been  by  no  means  ex- 
haustively treated  anywhere,  and  are  almost  inexhaustibly 
curious.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  neither  Sluys  nor  the 
fight  oft'  Brest  tempted  him.  And  it  is  fair  to  say  that  he  seems 
to  have  generally  designed  less  a  history,  in  pen  and  pencil,  of 
types  of  vessels,  naval  equipments,  battles,  and  so  forth,  than  a 
survey  of  life  on  board  ship  from  a  somewhat  fanciful  point  of  view. 
Thus,  one  of  his  first  large  plates  is  a  "  Pricre  du  soir  au  temps 
de  Louis  XIII." 

M.  Jules  Adeline' s  Les  arts  de  reproduction  (,\ncienue  Maison 
Quantin)  is  at  once  a  very  pretty  and  a  very  practical  book.  M. 
Adeline  can  do  as  well  as  describe  ;  and  here,  in  a  handsome  but 
not  cumbrous  volume,  he  has  set  himself  to  recount  and  discuss 
the  processes,  implements,  and  "all  about  it,"  of  reproducing 
drawings,  from  pure  etching  and  engraving  downwards.  The 
book  is  plentifully  illustrated,  not  only  with  small  cuts  in  the 
text,  but  with  separate  etchings,  &c,  honestly  printed  on  plate- 
paper  ;  and  while  it  is  very  agreeable  merely  to  turn  over,  it 
should  be  as  useful  a  handbook  as  handbooks  in  such  a  matter 
can  be. 
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Two  albums  of  different  kinds  lie  before  U9,  tbe  one  a  new 
collaboration  of  those  old  comrades  "  Benardaky  "  and  "  Caran 
d'Ache"  (Plon),  and  the  other  (from  the  same  publishers) 
entitled  Le  grand  Napoleon  des  petits  enfans,  illustrated  by 
"  Job,"  and  letterpressed,  we  suppose,  by  J.  de  Marthold.  This 
latter  is  printed  in  very  bright  colours,  and  puts  the  fine  old 
Napoleonic  legend,  untainted  by  any  nasty  discoveries  or  argu- 
ments of  the  Lanfreys  and  the  Yungs.  We  start  with  Napoleon 
us  "a  naked  new-born  child,"  sitting,  not  "  on  parent  knees,"  but 
on  a  lion's  head  ;  and  end  with  him  going  upwards  (an  unexpected 
ascension),  with  his  eagle  on  its  back  dying.  We  protest  we  had 
thought  the  artist  was  going  to  consult  history  and  poetical 
justice  at  once  by  depicting  the  lion  sitting  on  the  Emperor. 
But  we  never  quarrel  with  patriotic  effusions,  and  this  is 
a  good,  hearty,  healthy  patriotism,  worthy  of  the  aforesaid 
bright  colours,  which  in  some  instances  are  quite  dazzling. 
-Caran  d'Acb©  and  Benardaky  have  set  themselves  to  depict  the 
adventures  of  a  certain  Prince  Kozakokoff  in  a  manner  showing 
either  that  the  ingenious  draughtsman  in  his  quality  of  Pole  is 
not  desperately  fond  of  the  Russians,  or  that  the  excessive 
gushings  of  Frenchmen  over  Russians  a  few  months  ago  were 
thought  to  require  a  little  wholesome  bitter  of  ridicule  as  an 
alterative.  For  the  good  Prince  Kozakokoff,  who  waited  (at 
Archangel)  for  the  attack  of  the  Sultan's  troops  for  many  years 
in  an  attitude  of  heroism,  and  then  made  a  burlesque  journey 
round  Europe,  is  not  a  very  respectfully  treated  personage.  But 
it  is  harmless  fun  enough,  though  perhaps  a  little  too  uniformly 
exaggerated. 

A  great  deal  of  interesting  matter  and  abundance  of  excellent 
woodcuts  will  be  found  in  the  yearly  volume  for  1893  of  that  old 
favourite,  the  Magasin  pittoresque  (Jouvet  et  Cie.)  The  illus- 
trations are  as  varied  in  subject  as  they  can  well  be  ;  and  their 
execution  is  always  good. 

MM.  Jouvet  have  also  published  this  year,  as  last,  a  very 
goodly  collection  of  handsome  and,  considering  their  handsome- 
ness, very  cheap  Christmas  books — some  classics,  or  extracts 
from  classics ;  others  written  for  the  occasion  by  esteemed  makers 
of  books.  Among  the  former  class  we  may  note  a  fresh  issue  of 
Baron  Munchausen,  with  Dora's  illustrations.  The  artist's  earlier 
and  more  genuine  manner  suited  the  subject  well  enough  ;  and 
the  work  has  always  been  put  in  the  better  class  of  his  designs 
by  good  judges.  Another  is  a  selection  from  Henri  Martin's  large 
History  of  France,  entitled  Charlemagne  et  Vempire  carolingien. 
We  have  never  been  very  ardent  admirers  of  this  Republican 
historian ;  for  it  has  been  observed  of  the  ancients  that  to  be  a 
Republican  you  must  have  genius,  and,  whatever  his  contempo- 
raries Michelet,  Quinet,  and  Lanfrey  may  have  had  in  this  re- 
spect, Martin  was  as  destitute  of  it  as  Sir  Archibald  Alison  himself 
on  the  other  side.  But  the  book  is  enriched  with  plentiful  and 
■excellent  illustrations  which  set  off  the  pedestrian  text  very  hand- 
somely. In  the  second,  or  specially  written,  class  we  may  note  a 
capital  book  on  Les  parures  primitives,  well  written  by  M. 
-Cocheris,  and  adorned  with  a  most  interesting  and  curious  collec- 
tion of  cuts,  the  fullest  of  the  kind  that  we  ever  remember  in  a 
single  volume ;  a  children's  book  by  M.  Ernest  d'Hervilly,  some- 
what in  the  Jules  Verne  vein,  and  telling  how  three  men,  "con- 
densed" by  an  American  discovery,  journeyed  up  the  Gulf 
Stream  in  a  sort  of  glorified  Florence  oil-flask  ;  and  Les  aventures 
d'un  ourson  russe,  which  may  or  may  not  have  owed  its  birth  to 
circumstances,  but  in  which,  as  we  learn  with  all  due  sub- 
mission, "  the  manners  of  the  bear  are  studied  in  detail." 

For  MM.  Hachette  Mme.  Marie  Dronsart  has  compiled  a 
stately  volume  on  Les  grandes  voyageuses,  wherein  she  lays  under 
contribution  Englishwomen,  from  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu 
down  to  Mrs.  Scott  Stevenson,  as  well  as  her  own  countrywomen. 
Indeed,  so  indefatigable  are  we  in  globe-trotting,  and  so  well 
acquainted  is  Mme.  Dronsart  with  English  books,  that  five  and 
twenty  Britonesses  (it  is  Spenser's  word,  and  who  shall  gainsay 
it  ?)  figure  against  only  eleven  representatives  of  the  whole 
Continent. 

Of  books  of  a  smaller  size,  the  prettiest  by  far  that  is  before  us 
is  the  issue  (Flammarion),  with  "  Myrbach's  "  illustrations,  of  La 
menteuse,  the  piece  which  M.  Alphonse  Daudet  and  M.  L6on 
'Hennique  extracted  from  a  nouvelle  of  the  former's.  We  should 
not  have  thought  it  likely  to  be  a  good  acting  piece,  though  pour 
les  amateurs  of  dying  scenes  there  is  one  protracted  to  what  His 
Majesty  Charles  II.  might,  even  without  his  usual  genial  polite- 
ness, have  called  "  a  most  unconscionable  time."  But  it  is  a 
really  pathetic  piece  to  read,  and  we  have  seldom  known  M. 
Myrbach  happier  in  his  well-known  smudgy  smears.  The  usual 
defect  of  all  but  very  clever  illustrators,  extremely  well  served  by 
their  reproducers,  appears  in  the  fact  that  Marie  Deloche,  the 
erring,  charming,  ill-fated  heroine,  is  not  one  person,  but  at  least 
thalf  a  dozen  in  her  various  appearances — which  may,  indeed,  be  said 


to  be  appropriate  to  a  menteuse,  but  was  probably  riot  "  intended  as 
sich."  But  she  is  nearly  always  very  agreeable  to  look  at ;  and 
that  is  the  principal  thing.  La  France  en  bicyclette  (Ancienne 
Maison  Quantin)  is  a  sufficiently  well-done  account,  with  cuts,  of 
a  cruise  upon  wheels  from  Paris  to  Marseilles.  •  We  find  in  it  a 
more  curious  example  of  that  curious  French  tie  which  occasioned 
the  joke  about  "  Williams  "  than  we  have  hitherto  met.  The 
French — God  bless  them  ! — have  frequently  chosen  to  call  our 
apocalyptic  and  architectonic  painter  Martin,  who  has  more 
honour  with  them  than  here,  Martynn.  But  here  he  assumes 
the  "  s,"  and  proceeds  as  "  Martynns."  Ah,  if  we  could  only 
have  an  edition  of  Williams  illustrated  by  Martynns !  M.  Marcel 
Monnier's  France  noire  (Plon)  is  a  pleasant  account  of  part  of  the 
much-written-of  Binger  Mission,  adorned  with  quite  extraordi- 
narily good  reproductions  of  photographs  taken  by  the  author. 
Some  of  them  are  not  quite  according  to  English  ideas  in  subject ; 
but  the  execution  is  altogether  admirable  throughout.  The 
tropical  photograph  is  apt  to  reproduce  itself  with  anything  but 
precision  or  beauty ;  but  against  these  not  a  word  can  be  said. 

When  M.  Edouard  Drumont  first  wrote  Mon  vieux  Paris 
fourteen  years  ago,  the  zeal  of  Jew-baiting  had  not  eaten  him  up, 
or,  as  Dryden  observes,  in  his  measured  and  massacring  manner, 
had  not  "  at  least  devoured  a  good  part  of  his  manners  and 
civility."  It  deserved  the  Academy's  prize,  and  deserves  its  own 
present  reproduction  (Flammarion)  in  a  neat  little  volume  with 
very  agreeable  illustrations. 

Lastly,  we  must  mention  M.  Grand-Carteret's  capital  collection 
(to  part  of  which  we  have  referred  before)  of  Les  caricatures  sur 
talliance  Franco-Russe  (Ancienne^Maison  Quantin),  an  admirably 
executed  and  very  curious  record  of  an  odd  fit  of  national 
delirium,  not  quite  to  be  paralleled  since  the  English  Dissenters 
made  a  Protestant  hero  of  Frederic  the  Great,  but  half  atoned 
for,  in  this  case,  by  the  evidence  that  some  Frenchmen  with  the 
pencil,  if  few  with  the  pen,  had  the  wit  to  laugh  at  themselves. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

r  I  THE  new  volume  of  the  "International  Scientific  Series" — 
The  Dispersal  of  Shells  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  & 
Co.),  by  Harry  Wallis  Kew,  F.Z.S. — deals  with  a  branch  of 
natural  history  that  has  been  a  good  deal  neglected  until  com- 
paratively recent  years,  and  still  remains,  as  Mr.  Kew's  extremely 
interesting  book  proves,  a  promising  field  for  investigation. 
Slugs  and  snails  have  long  been  regarded  by  old  naturalists,  not 
less  than  by  the  popular  view,  as  typical  examples  of  inertness. 
However  endowed  with  the  locomotive  disposition  such  molluscs 
may  be,  they  possessed  not  the  means  of  transporting  themselves 
over  barriers  of  mountains  and  vast  spaces  of  sea,  as  their  dis- 
tribution appears  to  suggest.  It  was  thought,  as  Dr.  A.  R. 
Wallace  writes  in  his  preface  to  Mr.  Kew's  work,  that  seas  of 
very  moderate  width  are  barriers  to  the  dispersal  of  most  living 
things,  "  and  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  postulate  great  and 
often  repeated  geographical  mutations,  and  even  to  bridge  across 
the  widest  and  deepest  oceans,  in  order  to  account  for  the  actual 
distribution  of  mammals  or  reptiles,  of  plants,  insects,  or  terres- 
trial mollusca."  The  assumption  of  the  existence  of  such  smooth 
roads  for  the  migration  of  creatures  that  clearly  never  could  be 
voluntary  passengers  was  proved  by  Darwin — and,  we  must  add, 
by  Dr.  Wallace — to  be  both  baseless  and  needless.  It  was  shown 
that  other  and  natural  agencies  were  responsible  for  the  dispersal 
of  plant  and  animal  life.  Mr.  Kew's  inquiry  is  concerned  with 
the  nature  of  those  means  of  transport  by  which  land  and  fresh- 
water molluscs  have  become  so  widely  diffused.  His  book  is 
remarkable  for  truly  Darwinian  qualities  of  thoroughness  and 
caution.  Much  light  is  thrown  on  the  subject  by  the  admirable 
arrangement  of  the  material  collected,  and  the  patient  sifting  and 
testing  of  evidence.  He  has  accumulated  some  very  striking 
evidence  of  the  means  by  which  mollusca  become  involuntary 
passengers,  and  of  the  working  methods  of  the  principal  agents  of 
transport — such  as  birds,  beetles,  reptiles,  floods,  wind-storms, 
and,  last,  though  not  of  least  importance,  man.  As  to  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  these  agents  there  can  be  no  final  settlement, 
it  is  obvious,  until  comparative  investigations,  like  Mr.  Kew's, 
have  been  carried  on  continuously  for  a  long  period,  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe,  by  numerous  competent  observers.  It  is  possible  that 
the  work  of  living  creatures  such  as  birds,  beetles,  and  reptiles, 
of  which  Mr.  Kew  cites  many  curious  examples,  may  be  proved 
to  be  much  more  restricted  and  much  less  effectual  than  such 
agencies  as  wind,  floods,  ocean-currents,  and  the  intentional  o: 
accidental  labours  of  man.  Professor  Semper  considers  that 
ocean-currents,  for  instance,  provided  the  most  important  of  all 
means  for  the  transportation  of  land  molluscs,  and  that  by  this 
agency,  and  no  other,  could  land  snails  be  carried  from  one  island 
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to  another.  Darwin,  however,  observes  of  this  matter,  that  such 
snails  are  easily  killed  by  sea-water,  and  their  eggs,  as  he  experi- 
mented, sank  in  it  and  died.  Everybody  with  a  garden  knows 
how  snails  abhor  salt.  Yet  it  was  also  found  that  snails,  when 
hibernating,  were  •  protected  by  a  membranous  diaphragm  and 
stood  a  seven-days  immersion  in  salt  water.  On  the  other  hand, 
such  singular  illustrations  of  transport  as  Mr.  Kew  records  of 
the  water-beetle  (Dytiscm)  and  the  heron  with  a  fresh-water 
mussel  attached  to  its  foot — not  to  name  others — may  be  much 
more  common  than  they  would  seem  to  be,  owing  to  lack  of  ob- 
servations. So,  too,  with  regard  to  the  somewhat  scanty  evidence 
of  sportsmen.  When  things  are  not  specially  looked  for,  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  they  may  have  been  overlooked.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  sections  of  Mr.  Kew's  book  treats  of  the  presence 
of  snails,  or  even  of  bivalves  (Sphatrium  lacmtre),  in  artificial 
recently  made  ponds  on  chalky  uplands,  placed  entirely  beyond 
the  influence  of  floods  or  drainage.  "We  have  but  touched  on 
some  of  the  leading  features  of  a  volume  that  abounds  in  interest- 
ing material  and  is  deserving  of  the  closest  study. 

Several  translations  of  rather  notable  French  books  have 
recently  appeared.  Around  Tonkin  and  Siam  (Chapman  &  Hall) 
is  a  version,  by  C.  B.  Pitman,  of  Autour  du  Tonkin,  noticed  in 
our  "  French  Literature "  of  last  week,  and  describes  the 
Prince's  journey  from  Hanoi  to  Bangkok,  by  way  of  Luang 
Prabang,  of  which  State  a  somewhat  minute  account  is  given 
with  oddly  unattractive  illustrations  from  the  traveller's  photo- 
graphs of  the  natives,  young  and  old.  As  a  book  of  travel  Prince 
Henry's  record  is  by  no  means  exciting  reading.  Much — perhaps 
too  much — is  made  of  the  wealth  of  Tonquinese  mines,  and  of 
the  vigilance  and  foresight  of  the  French  in  establishing  a 
"sentry-box"- — not  a  peaceful  factory — in  so  promising  a  land. 
Visions  of  glory  in  the  future  are  indulged  in  by  the  rhetorical 
pen  of  the  Prince,  and  an  ultra-sanguine  tone  pervades  the 
book. 

The  Romance  of  an  Empress,  in  two  volumes  (Heinemann),  is  a 
translation,  from  the  French,  of  M.  Waliszewski's  study  of  the 
life  and  reign  of  Catherine  II.,  which  has  been  honoured  with 
what  so  many  writers  on  Russia  and  Russian  subjects  appear  to 
regard  as  the  highest  reward  of  impartial  research  and  criticism — 
the  ban  of  the  official  censor  in  Russia.  Free  from  fiction  as 
this  Romance  of  an  Empress  is  said  to  be  by  the  author,  it  can- 
not be  said  to  be  free  from  legend  or  enigma,  despite  the  research 
it  shows  and  the  decidedly  elaborate  study  of  the  subject.  The 
fact  is,  even  if  we  admit  that  Catherine  "  was  a  great  tempera- 
ment, rather  than  a  great  intellect,"  there  is  no  explaining  all 
that  was  inscrutable  or  strange  in  her  life  or  policy  through  "  tem- 
perament." M.  Waliszewski  shows  how  slight  was  her  interest 
in  art  or  letters,  for  example,  in  spite  of  her  prodigal  patronage 
and  her  relations  with  Voltaire,  Grimm,  and  Diderot.  He  has  no 
difficulty  in  illustrating  the  purely  amateurish  character  of  her 
writings  and  the  somewhat  superficial  sense  they  reveal  of  the 
tendencies  of  the  political  and  social  movements  of  her  times. 
Yet  he  esteems  her  a  greater  ruler  than  Napoleon,  and  he  prints 
— without  comment — the  remarkable  letter  to  Grimm,  written  in 
1791,  which  is  distinctly  prophetic  of  the  coming  Cassar  who  will 
make  of  France  a  new  Gaul  and  shape  it  to  his  own  purpose. 
This  may  be  intuition  merely,  but  it  has  the  look  of  prescience 
(ii.  14).  By  the  way,  who  is  "  the  Abbe"  Sieges"  mentioned  on 
the  following  page  ?  No  less  a  person,  it  must  be,  than  the 
constitution-monger  Sieyes. 

Another  translation,  of  which  we  have  the  first  volume  by 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Roche — Memoirs  of  Chancellor  Pasquier  (Fisher 
Unwin),  edited  by  the  Due  d'Audiffret-Pasquier — comprises  not 
a  little  matter  of  historical  interest,  which  may  prove,  when  the 
complete  work  is  published,  of  considerable  historical  importance. 
The  present  instalment  begins  with  the  year  of  Revolution,  1789, 
and  is  carried  as  far  as  1810.  It  includes,  therefore,  personal 
recollections  of  stirring  times,  the  recital  of  which  might  have 
taken  a  livelier  colour  and  a  more  energetic  or  picturesque  tone 
■were  it  not  for  the  self-imposed  attitude  of  rigid  neutrality 
adopted  by  the  writer.  Some,  indeed,  would  welcome  any 
departure  from  the  somewhat  unnatural  centre  of  indifference  in 
which  the  Chancellor  places  himself  and  to  which  he  deter- 
minedly adheres.  However,  his  experiences  under  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  his  relations  with  Napoleon  as  head  of  the  Police  and  in 
other  capacities,  are  fruitful  in  matters  of  interest. 

The  Religion  of  a  Literary  Man,  by  Richard  Le  Gallienne 
(Mathews  &  Lane),  is  inspired  by  a  confidence  and  a  sincerity 
which  we  should  not  dream  of  visiting  with  suspicion  ;  yet  the 
book  is  one  we  cannot  commend,  either  for  the  matter,  which  is 
of  the  thinnest,  or  for  t  e  manner,  which  is  even  less  tolerable 
than  that,  of  the  flippant  secularist.  There  being  no  general 
scandal  of  the  profession,  as  in  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  case,  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  should  entitle  his 


notions  on  religion  a  Religio  Scriptoris,  as  if  the  title  ennobled  the  ) 
discourse  and  made  good  its  barrenness.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  I 
that  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  was  not  obliged  to  write  like  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  ;  yet  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him — fond  in 
his  belief,  perchance,  of  a  listening  world — that  there  were  certain 
Other  obligations  attached  to  the  undertaking,  such  as  are  proper 
to  a  discourse  on  the  most  august  of  themes  and  the  most  tran- 
scendent of  issues.  His  book  is  compounded  of  prodigious  as- 
sumption and  absurd  inconsequence,  as  when  he  defines  Catho- 
licism as  "  simply  average  humanity  in  a  surplice,"  and  airily 
dismisses  "  documents  "  and  the  Bible,  and  "  all  such  matters  "  as 
being  "  already  settled  for  us"  by  German  commentators. 

The  three  volumes  of  Varieties  in  Prose,  by  William  Allingham 
(Longmans  &  Co.),  comprise  the  prose  writings  of  the  late  Mr. 
Allingham,  collected  and  edited  by  Mrs.  Allingham.  These  essays 
and  descriptive  papers,  some  of  which  arb  new  to  us,  being  now 
first  published,  are  happily  named.  Various,  indeed,  are  they  in 
scope  as  in  value  and  interest.  The  charming  "  IrisL.  Sketches" 
in  the  third  volume  are  doubtless  familiar  to  many  readers,  and 
deserve  the  attention  of  all  who  know  them  not.  Not  less  cha- 
racteristic, and  certainly  not  less  enjoyable,  are  the  "  Rambles  of 
Patricius  Walker,"  which  occupy  the  first  two  volumes.  There  is 
a  peculiar  charm,  which  we  have  proved  once  more  to  be  an  abiding 
charm,  for  us  in  these  delightful  records  of  impressions  of  places  at 
home  and  abroad,  their  antiquities,  history,  and  literary  or  artistic 
associations.  The  excellence  of  a  poet's  prose  is  exemplified  when 
"Patricius  Walker"  is  inspired  by  the  local  association  with 
some  famous  name,  as  in  the  pleasant  ramble  in  the  New  Forest, 
which  suggests  the  Rev.  W.  Gilpin ;  or  at  Farnham,  where  he  is 
moved  to  write  a  capital  sketch  of  Cobbett ;  and  so  with  respect 
to  Moor  Park  and  Swift,  Dean  Prior  and  Herrick,  Bemerton  and 
George  Herbert,  and  the  rest.  Indeed,  an  arm-chair  itinerary 
with  Patricius  is  an  agreeable  experience.  His  interests  are  so 
various  and  so  admirably  expressed,  he  must  needs  delight  all 
kinds  of  readers.  He  has  an  artistic  eye  for  the  work  of  the 
modern  architect  and  the  restorer.  His  wrath,  for  instance,  con- 
cerning the  ugly  church  in  the  Cathedral  yard  of  Exeter  finds 
energetic  words.  It  would  not  have  been  lessened  had  he  known, 
which  it  seems  he  did  not,  that  a  fine  old  church  was  pulled  down 
to  make  room  for  the  new  one  he  denounced.  Then  he  corrects 
the  spelling  of  Westward  Ho  !  noting  the  term  "  hoe  "  as  a  local 
one — he  might  have  added  "  on  the  Essex  coast,"  and  else- 
where— and  himself  falls  into  error  when  he  accepts  the  popular 
derivation  of  Bideford  as  "  By  the  ford."  It  were  as  reasonable 
to  explain  Widecombe  as  "  Wi'  the  combe."  Both  names  are 
examples  of  the  common  use  of  the  redundant  syllable  in  Devon- 
shire speech.  Finally,  we  regret  one  thing  in  this  publication, 
and  this  is  the  inclusion  of  the  dull,  narrow,  and,  from  a  poet, 
incredible  essay  on  Byron. 

Under  the  title  The  Making  of  a  Novelist  (Chatto  &  Windus) 
Mr.  David  Christie  Murray  makes  "an  experiment  in  auto- 
biography," which  we  find  so  entertaining  and  so  provokingly 
cut  short,  even  as  a  prelude  may  be,  that  we  long  for  further 
instalments. 

Of  books  of  reference  for  the  new  year,  we  note  HazeWs  Annua 
(Hazell,  Watson,  &  Viney),  excellent  as  ever,  with  its  well 
arranged  information  as  to  persons,  places,  countries,  Govern 
ments,  institutions,  &c. ;  and  The  British  Almanac  (Stationers 
Company),  a  compact  and  handy  "  companion,"  as  it  is  we 
termed,  with  capital  summaries  of  the  year's  Art  by  Mr.  Cosm 
Monkhouse,  the  Drama  by  Mr.  Joseph  Knight,  Engineering  b 
Mr.  Langton  Cole,  Science  by  Mr.  Maunder,  and  other  articles. 

A  charming  reprint,  elegant  in  binding,  and  illustrated  with 
remarkable  felicity  by  Mr.  Laurence  Housman,  is  the  new 
edition  of  Miss  Christina  Rossetti's  Goblin  Market  (Macmillan 
&Co.) 

Lucile  (Longmans  &  Co.)  forms  the  new  volume  of  the 
"collected"  new  edition  of  the  late  Lord  Lytton's  poetical 
works ;  a  poem  that  we  have  been  and  still  are  disposed  to  regard 
as  peculiarly  representative,  as  a  whole,  of  the  genius  of"  Owen 
Meredith,"  despite  the  somewhat  searching  and,  we  think,  too 
severe  nature  of  the  self-criticism  of  that  "  personal  explanation  * 
which  the  author  prefixed  to  the  third  edition. 

In  Messrs.  Triibner's  "  Oriental  Series  "  we  note  a  second  edition 
of  Mr.  G.  H.  Whinfield's  version  of  The  Quatrains  of  Omar 
Khayyam  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.),  comprising  a 
selection  of  267  quatrains— the  best  of  the  500  of  the  original 
text  rendered  in  Mr.  Whinfield's  larger  edition  of  1883— all  of 
which  are  carefidly  revised. 

Among  other  new  editions  we  have  the  first  volume  of  a  re- 
issue of  Hawthorne's  works,  The  Scarlet  Letter  (Walter  Scott), 
with  frontispiece  by  Mr.  Eyre  Macklin,  and  a  pretty  binding 
designed  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane ;  Peveril  of  the  Peak  (A.  &  C. 
Black),  the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  "Dryburgh"  Waver  ley  Novels, 
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ith  illustrations  by  Mr.  Stanley  Berkeley  ;  Lady  Martin's  essays 
n  Some  of  Shakspeare's  Female  Characters,  with  a  portrait  of 
e  author'  (Blackwood  &  Sons) ;  The  Days  of  his  Vanity,  by 
rdney  Grundy  (Chatto  &  Windus) ;  Goethe's  Faust,  Part  I., 
ith  notes  by  Jane  Lee  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  "Foreign  School 
lassies  "  series ;  a  revised  edition  of  Elementary  Lessons  in 
\eam  Machinery  and  the  Marine  Steam-Engine,  by  Messrs.  J . 
angmaid,  R.N.,  and  H.  Gaisford,  R.N.  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  ;  The 
iseases  and  Disorders  of  the  Ox,  by  George  Gresswell,  with 
Iditions  on  human  and  comparative  pathology  by  Dr.  Albert 
resswell  (Allen  &  Co.) ;  and  Vol.  II.  of  the  "  Whitehall " 
[ition  of  Shakespeare's  Works,  edited  by  H.  Arthur  Doubleday, 
sisted  by  Messrs.  Gregory  Foster  and  Robert  Elson  (Constable 
Co.) 

We  have  also  received  Mining,  by  Arnold  Lupton,  M.I.C.E. 
tlacmillan  &  Co.X  a  treatise  on  the  getting  of  minerals ;  The 
distribution  of  Wealth,  by  John  R.  Commons,  Professor  of 
conomics,  Indiana  University  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  Social  Peace, 
r  Dr.  G.  von  Schulze-Gaevernitz  (Sonnenschein  &  Co.),  trans- 
ted  by  C.  M.  Wicksteed,  M.A. ;  Machinery  for  Metalliferous 
fines,  by  E.  Henry  Davies,  F.G.S.  (Crosby  Lockwood  &  Son), 
practical  treatise  for  mining  engineers  and  others,  illustrated ; 
'ining  Royalties  ;  their  Practical  Operation  and  Effect,  by  Charles 
shworth  James  (Longmans  &  Co.),  based  on  evidence  published 
t  the  late  Royal  Commission  ;  A  Text-Book  of  Electro-Magnet- 
m,  by  Dugald  C.  Jackson,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineer- 
g,  Wisconsin  University  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  ;  The  Dwellings  of 
e  People  and  Weekly  Wage  Earners,  by  T.  Locke  Worthington 
lonnenschein  &  Co.) ;  Seat  and  the  Principles  of  Thermo- 
inamics,  by  C.  H.  Draper,  B.A.  (Blackie  &  Son),  a  science  text- 
>ok;  The  Citizen,  his  Rights  and  Responsibilities,  by  Oscar 
rowning  (Blackie  &  Son)  ;  Elements  of  Sandicraft  and  Design, 
j  W.  A.  S.  Benson  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  Sydrostatics  and 
neumatics,  an  elementary  text-book,  by  R.  H.  Pinkerton,  B.A. 
Blackie  &  Son) ;  Rambles  in  Books,  by  Charles  F.  Blackburn 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.) ;  Darrell  Chevasney,  by  Curtis  Yorke 
"arrold  &  Sons),  new  edition  ;  Mademoiselle  Miss,  and  other 
tories,  by  Henry  Harland  (Heinemann)  ;  The  Mahatma's  Pupil, 
j  Richard  Marsh  (Henry  &  Co.) ;  Seewarta ;  Sketches  of  Indian 
ife,  by  Annie  H.  Small  (Nelson  &  Sons) ;  Rex  Singleton,  by  Mrs. 
ysaght  (Wells  Gardner  &  Co.) ;  Phoebe's  Shakspeare,  by 
delaide  C.  Gordon  (Bickers  &  Son)  ;  The  World's  Pleasures,  by 
lara  Savile-Clarke  (Bliss,  Sands,  &  Foster) ;  The  Triumph  of 
heresa,  by  Jeffrey  Arden  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  ;  One  in  Charity, 
f  Silas  K.  Hocking  (Warne  &  Co.) ;  Clear  as  the  Noon  Day,  by 
thel  Penrose  (Jarrold  &  Sons) ;  Poems  written  for  a  Child,  by 
wo  Friends  (Wells  Gardner  &  Co.)  ;  Short  Stories  for  Long 
mrnies,  by  Bridgett  Sunwell  (Digby,  Long,  &  Co.);  The  Alien 
'  the  Family,  by  Laurie  Landsfeldt  (Clarke  &  Co.)  ;  The  Old 
'ountry,  a  Christmas  annual,  illustrated  (Dublin :  Sealy ; 
ondon :  Simpkin  &  Co.) ;  Anthony's  Photographic  Bulletin, 
International  Annual  "for  1894  (New  York  :  Anthony  &  Co.),  in- 
vesting as  usual,  and  very  well  illustrated;  The  Cottager's  Manual 
'  Poultry  Keeping,  by  W.  B.  Tegetmeier  (H.  Cox)  ;  and  Stories  of 
Toble  Lives  (Nelson  &  Sons),  a  series  of  brief  well-written 
iographies,  by  Lucy  Taylor,  of  Hedley  Vicars,  Josiah  Mason, 
ir  Henry  Lawrence,  William  Carey,  and  others. 


Ve  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 

Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  Messrs.  R.  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street, 
or  to  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London. 
A  printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Neivsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SCOTTISH 
PROVIDENT 
ffi  INSTITUTION, 

MUTUAL  ASSURANCE.  MODERATE  PREMIUMS. 

THE  PREMIUMS  are  so  moderate  that,  at  usual  ages  for  Assurance, 
£1.200  or  £1,250  may  generally  be  secured  from  the  first  for  the  yearly  payment 
which  elsewhere  is  charged  (with  profits)  for  £1,000  only  —  equivalent  to  an 
immediate  B'  nus  of  20  to  25  per  cent. 

THE  WHOLE  PROFITS  are  divided  among  the  Policy-holders,  on  a 
system  at  once  safe  and  equitable,  uo  share  being  given  to  those  by  whose  early 
death  there  is  a  loss.  Large  addit  ions  have  thus  been  made  to  the  Policies  of  those 
who  participate.  I'Otwithttundjng  the  lowness  of  the  premiums. 

THE  SURPLUS  at  last  investigation  (1887)  was  £1,051,03.5,  which,  after 
reserving  one-third,  was  distributed  among  9.384  Policies  entitled.  First  additions 
(with  few  except  oi  s)  ranged  from  18  to  34  per  cent.,  according  to  age  and  class ; 
and  Policies  of  £1,000,  which  had  shared  before,  were  increased  in  all  to  £1,500, 
£1,600,  £1,800,  ana  upwards. 

The  nest  Investigation  with  division  of  Surplus  takes  place  as  at  close  of  1894. 

Over  66  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  Claims  paid  last  year  was  in  respect  of 
Policies  which  bad  participated  in  the  Surplus— the  Bonus  additions  averaging 
almost  50  tier  cont.  of  the  original  Assurances. 

Examples  of  Premiums  for  £100  at  Death— with  Profits. 


Age 

25 

30* 

35 

40 

45' 

50 

55 

£1  18  0 
2  12  6 

£2    1  6 
2  15  4 

£2  6  10 
3  0  2 

£2  14  9 
3    7  5 

£3    5  9 
3  17  6 

£4   1  7 
4  12  1 

£5    1  11 
5  10  2 

[The  usual  non-profit  Rates  of  other  Offices  differ  little  from  these  Premiums.] 
*  A  person  of  30  may  secure  £1,000  at  death  by  a  yearly  payment  during  life  of 
£20 15s.  This  Premium  would  generally  elsewhere  secure  £800  only,  instead  of  £1,000. 
Or,  he  may  secure  £1,000  at  death  by  21  payments  of  £27  13s.  4d.— 
being  thus  free  of  payment  after  age  50. 
f  At  age  40,  the  Premium  ceasing  at  age  60  is,  for  £1,000,  £33  14s.  2d.— 
about  the  same  as  most  Offices  require  during  the  whole  life. 

To  Professional  Men  and  others,  whose  income  is  dependent 
on  health,  the  limited  payment  system  is 
specially  recommended. 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  EXCEED  8|  MILLIONS. 

Arrangements  as  to  Surrender,  Non-Forfeiture,  Free  Residence,  Loans  on  Policies 
and  early  Payment  of  Claims,  &c.  are  specially  liberal. 

Report,  with  full  information  and  Tables,  may  be  had  on  application. 


Sead  Office — 6  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 
London— 17  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

THE  ROYAL  ERABD  PIANOFORTES. 

ERARD  PIANOS  and  HARPS 

Can  be  obtained  by  the  Public  upon  the  Most  Favourable  Terms  of  any  Pianos 
made.  They  are  the  Most  Perfect  Instruments  that  can  be  manufactured,  and  will 
last,  practically,  for  ever.  A  visit  to  see  the  New  ModelB  and  the  "  Erard  Museum  " 
will  be  welcomed  at  any  time. 

S.  &  P.  ERARD, 

ROYAL  PIANOFORTE  MAKERS,  18  Great  Marlborough  Street,  London,  W. 


DOYAL   ACADEMY  of  ARTS.— The   EXHIBITION  of 

^•.r^Y^^J1-7  0LD  MASTERS  and  Deceased  BRITISH  ARTISTS,  will  OPEN  on 
MONDAY  NEXT,  January  1,  1894.   Admission,  la.  Catalogue,  6d.  ;  Season  Tickets,  5s. 


Direct  to  the  Public.  No  Shops.  No  Agents. 
C.   P.   HUNT,   TEA  BROKER, 

LONDON  :  55  EASTCHEAP,  E.C. 
One  lb.  of  really  Fine  Tea  will  go  as  far  as  Two  lbs.  of  medium  Tea. 
PURE  DARJEELING  TEA.  3s.  and  4s.  per  lb.    FINE  DARJEELING  and 
KANGRA  VALLEY,  2s.  per  lb.  2d.  per  lb.  postage  extra. 

Packed  fresh  from  bulk  on  receipt  of  Order.  Not  less  than  1  lb. 
Cash  System,  Crossed  Orders  and  Cheques. 

PALL  MALL  CLUB. 

26  SUFFOLK  ST.,  PALL  MALL  EAST,  S/W. 

Established  for  social  purposes  only. 

Premises  consist  of  spacious,  lofty,  and  well-lighted  rooms,  with  frontage  to 
Pall  Mall. 

Subscription,  £3  3s.  per  annum.    Entrance  Fee,  £2  2s.  (suspended  for  the  first 
200  Members,  who  are  now  being  elected). 
Full  information  sent  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


THROAT 


COUGH. 


Soreness   and    dryness,  tickling  and 

irritation,  inducing  cough,  and  affecting  the 
voice.  For  these  symptoms  use  EPPS'S  GLY- 
CERINE JUJUBES.  In  contact  with  the  glands 
at  the  moment  they  are  excited  by  the  act 
of  sucking,  the  Glycerine  in  these  agreeable 
confections  becomes  actively  healing.  Sold  in 
boxes,  7id. ;  tins,  Is.  lid. ;  labelled  "  JAMES 
EPPS  &  CO.  (Ltd.),  Fomceopathi-  Chemists,  48 
Threadneedle  Street,  and  170  Piccadilly,  London." 


CELLULAR  AERTEX 

L,  I  N  E  N    FITTED  SHIRTS. 

The  wearer  of  the  above  shirt  is  protected  from  the  dangers  of  chill  and  com  which  are 
associated  with  the  use  of  the  ordinary  long-cloth  dress  shirt.   Perfect  warmt  i  and  perfect 

ventilation  are  eu-ured. 
•THIS  TS  THE  TRUE  AND  NATURAL  PRINCIPLE  OF  CLOTHING."— The  Lancet. 
Illustrated  Price-List  of  full  range  of  Cellular  Goods, for  Men,  Women,  and  Children, 
with  mimes  a/250  Country  Agents,  sent  post-free  on  application. 

ROBERT  SCOTT,  14  and  !5  POULTRY.  CHEAPSIDE,  E.C. 
OLIVER  BROS.,  4.17  OXFORD  STREET,  LOW  DON,  W. 
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GfiSSI&fc  ,1,AT^CE  PANTOMIME,  "  JACK  AND  THE 


C^fJ^,  P^ACE.^BLONDIN  !  BLONDIN !  Every 
AQsRA,'rv??kHI'  OAWNPORE,  LUCKNOW,  BENABES 

ON  VIEW  r  \ST  7  '  v''  KASJEKN  DRAWINGS  by  Mr.  JOHN  VARLEY.  NOW 
OT<VIEW.  LAS!  DAY,  Dec.  30._The  JAPANESE  GALLERY.  2,  New  Bond  St.,W. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

THE  COLONIAL  COLLEGE 

and.  TRAINING  FARMS,  Ld. 

HOLLESLEY  BAY,  SUFFOLK. 
For  the  Training  of  those  destined  for  Colonial  Life,  &c. 

EsTateoffiU°Sgand  FarmS  f°r  tUe  iustructiou  °f  I*"  Students  a  fine  Seaside 
Prospectus  on  application  to  the  Resident  Director. 


u 


ini  ??,»irPI?    i- "".Pe™""  of  c'ther  sex,  above  the  ordinary  school  ace, the  means  of 
2/.    Pl,»,      *n'  h,L'!c"fet.  '-""guugcs.  History.  Literature,  and  Theory  of  Music. 
Tin V-       '  ,      'n    '  V>s»'«"n^  «KH.  oaic«l.a,.d  JUoloaioal  Laboratories  are 


NIVEBSITY      COLLEGE,  BRISTOL* 

THE  SECOND  TERM  WILL  BEGIN  ON  JANUARY  18. 

The  College! 
continuing 

open  daily.  I  he  hiiginccnng  Delia  i  tnient  includes  Civil.  Mechanical.  Elect,  leal  "m  1  Mi  n  n- 
wS^v  f'  rVCV''-  ,'!""  Architeetural  Work:  and  special  arrangements  V„r  ,  ,  •  ic""l 
«e •  tenable  at ■  theT'ollege  V"r'°US  Eue'DeeIS  iu  aud  ne"  s«cral  SCHOLARSHIPS 

ENGINEEKING  EDUCATION. 

Professor  J.  RYAN,  M.A.,  LL.M.  CCamb.),  D.Sc.  (Lond.) 

.DIVERSITY      COLLEGE,  BRISTOL. 

.  ,.  ?°rVraVs  of  t''v'l-. Mechanical,  Electrical,  and  Mining  Engineering  Mineralogv  and 
&S&d  ««"  <*>'.  Iur  c'lu,»»<i  .Minigg  Engineer..  Facilities  are  offered  i,  the  way  of 
College  Scholarship.,  Engineering  Works'  Scholarship*,  and  special  urrau-ei nents  for 
entrance  into  professional  life.  CALENDAR,  containing  lull  into  mat  "n  Trie  1.  •  bv 
post,  is.  3d.  Apgication.for  Vacancies  should  he  made  as^earl,  a-  I  ,  1  t.  Secrc 
tary,  from  whom  Prospectus  aud  particulars  of  residence  in  Clifton  may  be  obtained 
 JAMES  RAFTER,  Secretary. 

"ROYAL    INDIAN    ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 

V  COOPERS  HILL,  STAINES.  ' 

The  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  titan  ENGINEER  for  employment  in  Europe 
India,  and  the  Colonies.  About  FORTY  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted  in  September  18?,!' 
The  Secretary  of  State  will  oiler  them  tor  competition.  Twelve  Appointments  as :  Assistant 
££5£^«m*&"££Ua  ^"S."  Department  and  1  hrec  Appointments  as I  As' s  ant  luper"- 
College  lehgraph  Department—For  particulars  apply  to  the  Skcbetaev  at  tL 


u 


(GENTLEMAN'S  FUR-LINED  OVERCOAT,lined throughout 

£M.  arrc'rtmJleaf2'U,1;!  i",'60  B?>aa  Real  ?n8!i<ln,  Fur  Collar  and  Cuffs,  perfectly  new.  Worth 
ia^t'^A^L^W.  ApprOTa1'  banker  8  «fercuce.-G.  CLYDE,  40  North  Street, 


JOHN       BRINSMEAD     &  SONS' 

"  PATENT   SOSTENENTE  PIANOS, 

Iron  Consolidated  Frames,  Patent  Check  Actions,  &c. 
Are  for  Sale.  Hire,  and  on  the  Three  Years'  Systems. 
JOHN  BRINSMEAD  &  SONS,  18,  20,  and  22  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
BAUER  &  CO.'S  ENGLISH  HARMONIUMS,  from  8  Guineas  upwards.  ' 


SHIPPING. 

PLEASURE  CRUISE  TO  the  MEDITERRANEAN. 


The  ORIENT  COMPANY'S  Steamship  " GARONNE,"  3,876  tons 
Si^'T^^^KSSTO  |Wi"  v-"Ve  ,L.omi.on  "Q,  February  22.  for  a  Cruise  of  eight  weeks, 
visiting  Lisbon,  I  angle. ,  'alma,  Nice,  Ajaccio,  Pa'ermo,  Taormina,  Santorin.  Beyrout  (for 
Damascus),  Haifa,  Jaffa  (for  Jerusalem),  Alexandria  (.for  Cairo),  Malta,  Algiers,  Gibraltar. 

Electric  light,  hot  and  cold  baths,  flrs'.-class  cuisine. 

Managers  . .  if?;  Green  &  Co. 

I  Anderson,  Anderson,  &  Co.  , 
n££»ha™!?i  Particulars  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue',  E.C. ;  or  the 
Brancu  Office,  lb  Cockspur  street.  Charing  Cross. 


>  Head  Offices,  Fenchurch  Avenue, 
o.   J  London,  E.C. 


p    and  0.  MAIL    STEAMERS     FROM    LONDON  TO 

•  BOMBAY,    GIBRALTAR,    MALTA.     BRINDISI  1 

EGYPT,  ADEN,  and  MADRAS  vii  BOMBAY   .')  every  week. 

9£,I;c,JTTA;oi!ADRAS'  Colombo,  china,  straits  •> 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 
■pu0rstPrccV,™ondonPsywat       Co,npan>'8  Gffices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C,  and  25  Cock- 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T.EAVK  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for 
Colombo!'"™  Colonie"'  uo"in8  at  Plymouth,  qibraltar,  Naples,  suez,  and 

*r*"«r  <  AnS^&K^OO,     }  reDchu?eeh1Z,nue'.London. 

5  Fenc,,ureh  Avenue-  e-c-  01 *  th° BraMh  <"»«. 


CONSUMPTION  HOSPITAL,  BIIOMPTON.— FUNDS  are 

mbS^^J^Sif'^  ,h°  J."""0''  "f  ,thia  Unendowed  Charity.  There  are  now 
income i.  under ItMOfc  Expense,  about  £J4,ouo,  towards  which  the  only  fixed 

FIENRY  DOBBIN,  Secretary. 


C'X.L/  ''(,)N,)()N   HOBMTAL  for  DISEASES  of  the 

the  heavy  c^U,™^  vlt^^0"""1"**  WDeMy  AI'rEAL  for  ™NDS  *  »<* 
Office,  24  Fln.bury  Circus,  E.C.  T.  STORRA  R-SMITU,  Secretary. 


INSURANCES,  BANKS,  &c. 


Founded 
1805. 


CALEDONIAN  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

FIRE.         EDINBURGH:  ID  GEORGE  STREET.  LIFE. 
LIFE  ASSURANCES  granted  with  or  without  medical  Examination. 

ch?n«toOrdSrnfPi"n  °f  IoDg.*erm  temporary  Assurances,  with  right  to 
cnange  to  Ordinary  Life  Assurance  without  fresh  evidence  of  health.  1 

Policies  Non- forfeitable  and  World-wide  la  most  cases. 

LONDON  :  82  Kino  William  St.,  E.C,  &  14  Wateuloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


SETTLEMENT  ASSURANCES. 

NO  TRUSTEES  REQUIRED. 

INC0^Hn,Oo,f;  °U,^Uw  Assured  GUA.*ANTEED  to  Husband- 
dur.ng  Old  Age  and  to  Widow.    Policy  Moneys  reserved  for  the  Children. 

ROYAL   EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE,    LONDON,  EC 

Or  to  WEST-END  BRANCH,  20  PALL  MALL,  S.W.  ' 


SUN    INSURANCE  OFFICE. 

(FIBE)         63  Threadneedlo  Street,  London,  B.O.  Founded  1710. 

THE   OLDEST   PURELY  FIRB   OFFICE    IN   THE  WORLD. 
Bum  Insured  in  1892,  £391,800,000. 


8PE0IAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURER8. 
^HB     IMPERIAL     INSURANCE     COMPANY    LIMITED.  FIRB 

Est.  1803.-1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S  W 
Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200.000.     Paid-up,  £300,000.     Total  Funds,  £1,600,000. 
 E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

T5IRKBBCK  BANK,  Southampton  Bldgs.,  Chancery  Lane,  London 

TWOWpertENNVonHCUR^ 
not  drawn  below  £10?  t'UUKENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  minimum  monthly  balance.,  when. 

8A VINOS  DEPARTMENT.  For  the  encouragement  of  Thrift  the  bank  receives  small 
'TlB^fiPPK  a^m A  r?Arl?    ttu  monthly  on  eLh  completed  £1.  "  8ma" 

dlKK.BbCK  ALMANACK,  with  particulars,  post  free 

  FRANCIS  RAVEN8CROFT,  Manager. 


rWNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA. 


This  pure  Solution  is  the  best  remedy 
for  Acidity  of  th<»  Stomach,  Heartburn,. 
Headache,  Gout,  and  Indigestion. 


T^LNNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA. 

J-'  The  safest  and  most  gentle  aperient 

for    delicate    constitutions,  Ladies 
Children  and  Infants. 
Sold  throughout  the  "World, 


HOTELS. 


TLFRACOMBE.— Warmest  Seaside  Winter  Resort  in  Ene-land 

ILFRACOM BE  HOTEL.    The  PRINCIPAL  HOTEL  in  ILFRACOMBE  First! 
Class  Return  Tickets  issued  from  London  ( Waterloo),  L.  &  S.-W.  Rly..  from  November  I  t c. 
March  14.  including  seven  days'  Bed.  Board,  and  Attendance,  at  the  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL 
£.1  5s.  each.   Available  for  one  month.    Eipress  Trains  leave  Waterloo  11  A.M.  and  3  pm' 
Ask  lor  Hotel  Tickets,  available  by  all  trains. 


TJRIGHTON.  —  BEDFORD     HOTEL.  Old-Established. 

Unequalled  in  situition.  Opposite  West  Pier.  Spacious  Coffee  and  Reading  Room. 
Sea-water  service.  Unequalled  Cuisine.  Excellent  Wines.  Moderate  Tariff.  Electric  Light 
in  ail  rooms.   GE(J.  HECKFORD,  Manage. 


T 


HE  SCHOOL  for  the  INDIGENT  BLIND,  St.  George's. 

Fields,  Southwark. 
Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
Upwards  of  220  Blind  People  receive  the  benefits  of  this  Charity.  Candidates,  totally 
blind, between  the  ages  of  7  and  20,  are  elected  by  votes  of  Subscribers,  and  (free  of  all  costs) 
are  received  for  about  six  years,  during  which  they  are  taught  a  trade,  and  to  read,  write, 
and  cipher ;  a  few  having  marked  ability  being  trained  as  Organists.  An  Annual  Subscription 
of  One  Quinea  entitles  the  donor  to  one  vote  for  each  vacancy  at  all  elections  ;  Life  Subscrip- 
tion 10  Guineas. 

.Banl-erj—Lloyd'.  Bank,  Limited,  54  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 
FUNDS  are  earnestly  requested  for  the  Junw  Branch  Schools  erected  ai  Wandswort 
Common. 

  R.  P.  STICKLAND,  M.A.,  Chaplain  and  Secretary. 


BOOKS,  &c. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS, 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  &  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS- 
IN  AMERICA,  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AND  ABROAD, 
Publishers  of  Mr.  Gould's  great  Ornithological  Works. 
A  MONTHLY  CATALOGUE;  Specimen  Number,  post  free. 
LIBRARIES  PURCHASED-Telcgraphle  Address:  Bookmen,  London. 
140  STRAND,  W.C.,  AND  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


TIHE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following  rate» 
■*-  per  annum,  paid  in  advanoo : 

Any  part  of  tho  United  Kingdom   jEl    8  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World   1  10  6 

Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance,  tmi 
catch  the  Friday  evening's  mail. 

STEEL  <&  JONES,  4  Spring  Gard«n»,  Loudon,  S-W. 
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